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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE | ()3“ CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable PATTY MUR- 
RAY, a Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

* * * what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh * * * —Ro- 
mans 8:3. 

Almighty God, eternal in the heav- 
ens, help us comprehend the limita- 
tions of law. The Apostle Paul revered 
the law to which he referred, the Law 
given to Moses, the Torah, the Cre- 
ator’s design for life as it was created 
to be. Even that perfect Law of God has 
its limitations because of the weak- 
ness of the flesh." 

Ruler of the nations, help us see that 
the deepest crisis in history is a spir- 
itual-moral crisis. We trust in the gods 
of our own invention—or in ourselves 
as gods. We fail to take seriously the 
God who created us, who engraved on 
the human heart through conscience 
the same Law He engraved on the tab- 
lets of stone for Moses—the God who 
endowed us with certain unalienable 
rights." 

Eternal God, perfect in truth, justice, 
righteousness, and love, teach us to 
trust You rather than the gods of our 
invention—the little gods of manmade 
religion, whatever its label. Teach us 
to trust the true God who transcends, 
by infinity, the transitory gods of 
human imagination. Help us to put our 
faith in the God who created us, not 
the gods we create. 

In His name who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, a 
Senator from the State of Washington, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mrs. MURRAY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of S. 1150, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1150) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
Skill standards and certifications; and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Coats Amendment No. 1386, to provide a 
low-income school choice demonstration pro- 
gram. 

(2) Grassley Modified Amendment No. 1388, 
to prohibit the use of certain funds for ac- 
tivities related to a student's personal val- 
ues, attitudes, beliefs, or sexual behavior 
without certain consent, notification, access 
to information, and an opportunity for a 


hearing, to provide for enforcement of such 
prohibition, and to require the Secretary of 
Education to designate or establish an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education. 

(3 Mack Amendment No. 1389, to achieve 
significant school reform and innovation 
through empowering parents, students, 
teachers, and local school boards. 

(4) Helms Amendment No. 1390, to prohibit 
the use of funds to support the distribution 
or provision of condoms or other contracep- 
tion devices or drugs to an unemancipated 
minor without the prior written consent of 
such minor’s parent or guardian. 

(5) Kennedy/Jeffords Amendment No. 1393, 
to ensure that all federally funded programs 
which provide for the distribution of contra- 
ceptive devices to unemancipated minors de- 
velop procedures to encourage family par- 
ticipation in such programs. 

(6) Levin Amendment Мо. 1394, to provide 
that no funds shall be denied to any State or 
local agency because it has adopted a con- 
stitutional policy relative to prayer in pub- 
lic schools. 

(7) Jeffords/Gregg/Dodd Amendment No. 
1420, to express the sense of the Senate that 
the Federal Government should provide 
States and communities with adequate re- 
sources under the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act as soon as reasonably 
possible, through the reallocation of funds 
within the current budget constraints. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
time until 10 a.m. is equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], or his designee. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska such 
time as he may consume. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair advises the Senator 
that amendments are not in order. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. Based оп my un- 
derstanding with the floor manager, 
this amendment had been cleared by 
the committee of jurisdiction, the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
cleared as well by the Labor Commit- 
tee. I ask the Parliamentarian to re- 
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view her comments with regard to the 
amendment, because it is my under- 
standing that it has been cleared by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. If the Senator will 
yield, what bill are we amending? 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. S. 1361, 
school-to-work bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate is currently consider- 
ing S. 1150. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska such 
time as he may consume. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I would appeal 
again to the Parliamentarian relative 
to the amendment that I am prepared 
to offer. My amendment would attach 
S. 1059, the Alaska Native Culture and 
Arts Development Act, to S. 1361. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the Senator obtains unanimous 
consent, it would be in order to offer 
the amendment. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The 
would ask unanimous consent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair 
and I thank the Parliamentarian and 
floor managers. 


the 


Senator 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would advise the Sen- 
ator from Alaska that we need to move 
to the bill. 

The clerk will report 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1361) to establish a national 
framework for the development of the 
school-to-work opportunities systems in all 
States, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Gorton Amendment No. 1429, to encour- 
age the placement of youths in private sec- 
tor jobs under the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Program. 

(2) Kassebaum (for Coverdell) Amendment 
No. 1432, to prohibit the use of funds for 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs 
until the deficit increase resulting from fis- 
cal year 1994 emergency spending is elimi- 
nated. 

(3) Kassebaum (for Dole) Amendment No. 
1433, to express the sense of the Senate re- 
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garding a limitation on the amount of funds 
appropriated to carry out School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1434 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI]. for himself and Mr. STEVENS, proposes 
an amendment numbered 1434. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as Alaska Native 
Culture and Arts Development Act". 

SEC. 2. ALASKA NATIVE ART AND CULTURE. 

Section 1521 of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 4441) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"PART B—NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND ALASKA 

NATIVES 
"SEC. 1521. PROGRAM FOR NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
AND ALASKA NATIVE CULTURE AND 
ARTS DEVELOPMENT. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to make grants for the 
purpose of supporting programs for Native 
Hawaiian or Alaska Native culture and arts 
development to any private, nonprofit orga- 
nization or institution which— 

(J) primarily serves and represents Native 
Hawaiians or Alaska Natives, and 

“(2) has been recognized by the Governor of 
the State of Hawaii or the Governor of the 
State of Alaska, as appropriate, for the pur- 
pose of making such organization or institu- 
tion eligible to receive such grants. 

"(b) PURPOSE OF GRANTS.—Grants made 
under subsection (a) shall, to the extent 
deemed possible by the Secretary and the re- 
cipient of the grant, be used— 

“(1) to provide scholarly study of, and in- 
struction in, Native Hawaiian or Alaska Na- 
tive art and culture, 

(2) to establish programs which culminate 
in the awarding of degrees in the various 
fields of Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native 
art and culture, or 

3) to establish centers and programs with 
respect to Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native 
art and culture that are similar in purpose 
to the centers and programs described in 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 1510. 

“(с) MANAGEMENT ОҒ GRANTS.— 

“(1) Any organization or institution which 
is the recipient of a grant made under sub- 
section (a) shall establish a governing board 
to manage and control the program with re- 
spect to which such grant is made. 

"(2) For any grants made with respect to 
Native Hawaiian art and culture, the mem- 
bers of the governing board which is required 
to be established under paragraph (1) shall— 

"(A) be Native Hawaiians or individuals 
widely recognized in the field of Native Ha- 
waiian art and culture, 

„B) include a representative of the Office 
of Hawaiian Affairs of the State of Hawaii, 

“(С) include the president of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, 

"(D) include the president of the Bishop 
Museum, and 

E) serve for a fixed term of office. 
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(3) For any grants made with respect to 
Alaska Native art and culture, the members 
of the governing board which is required to 
be established under paragraph (1) shall— 

H(A) include Alaska Natives and individ- 
uals widely recognized in the field of Alaska 
Native art and culture, 

"(B) represent the Eskimo, Indian and 
Aleut cultures of Alaska, and 

(O) serve for a fixed term.“ 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
Irise today to offer an amendment on 
behalf of Senator STEVENS and myself 
to S. 1361, the school-to-work bill. 

The amendment would attach S. 1059, 
which is the Alaskan Native Culture 
and Arts Development Act to S. 1361. 

The Alaska Native Culture and Arts 
Development Act was introduced by 
Senator STEVENS and myself on May 
28, 1993, and was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Through the efforts of the chairman 
and the ranking member, the commit- 
tee favorably reported the bill on No- 
vember 17, 1993 and on November 20, 
1993 the bill passed the Senate. 

Thc amendment I am offering today 
amends the Native Hawaiian Culture 
and Arts Development Act by making 
the act apply also to Alaska Native 
arts and culture development as it does 
for native Hawaiians. 

Mr. President, since the early 1980's 
Statewide representatives of Alaska 
Native organizations have conducted 
planning efforts to establish a state- 
wide Alaska Native Cultural Center 
under the auspices of the Alaska Na- 
tive Heritage Park. 

The proposed park's objectives are: 
To preserve, portray, and transmit 
Alaska's Native heritage; to educate 
and foster understanding and apprecia- 
tion of native arts and culture among 
Alaska Natives and non-natives; and to 
promote pride and self-esteem among 
Alaska Natives. 

Delegates to the Alaska Federation 
of Natives Conventions—representing 
90,000 Alaska Natives—have contin- 
ually adopted resolutions supporting 
the Alaska Native Heritage Park and 
creation of an Alaska Native Cultural 
Center. 

Native elders throughout the State 
have been engaged in planning efforts 
that will ensure the authenticity of the 
program's design. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today has already passed the 
Senate. My amendment is  non- 
controversial and has the support of 
the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

I would like to thank Senator KASSE- 
BAUM and Senator KENNEDY for sup- 
porting my amendment and com- 
pliment them on their efforts to pro- 
tect and enhance Alaska’s Native her- 
itage. 

It is my understanding that this 
amendment is noncontroversial and 
has the support of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

I want to thank my colleagues, Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM and Senator KENNEDY, 
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the floor managers, for allowing the 
amendment to come up and accommo- 
dating me. 

I would ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam President, both sides of the 
aisle have examined this amendment 
and have no problem with it. There- 
fore, I would ask at this time that it be 
appropriate that we vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1434) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate 
will return to consideration of S. 1150. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

At 10 o’clock, we will vote on five 
outstanding amendments to S. 1150, the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act. Sen- 
ator GRASSLEY’s amendment, on which 
we had considerable discussion last 
Friday, has been modified to reflect an 
agreement reached by all sides. The 
other four amendments were debated 
at length during Friday’s session and 
we will vote on them later. 

I hope that upon disposition of these 
amendments and those related to the 
school-to-work bill, we can move expe- 
ditiously to consideration and disposal 
of the Levin amendment, which will be 
controversial. 

Final passage on this critical piece of 
legislation has been delayed long 
enough. It has been 10 years, by my 
count, since the report Nation at 
Risk” brought the public's attention to 
the serious state of our Nation's 
Schools. 

Today, we will have an opportunity 
to design and go forward to establish a 
program to eliminate the serious defi- 
ciencies in education. Whether or not 
it will be а success, we do not know. 
But I am hopeful that, rather than just 
pass another bill which will outline all 
the wonderful things we would like to 
do, it will turn into a meaningful path 
to get to where we want to be. 

Last week's debate proved that inter- 
est in education reform remains high. 
While we may argue about the best 
method to achieve reform, there is no 
debate that reform must occur. Indeed, 
some of the amendments offered by my 
colleagues reflect the differences of 
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opinion about how to achieve the goal 
of school reform. Though not all of the 
changes were accepted, those amend- 
ments included in the final package 
will improve and strengthen this legis- 
lation, and I praise my colleagues for 
their efforts in so doing. 

S. 1150 represents а bipartisan con- 
sensus and reinforces the notion that 
States and towns are responsible for 
education and restructuring. We have 
not tampered with that basic American 
belief. Thanks, in part, to the amend- 
ments offered by Senator GREGG, the 
bill makes clear that the Federal role 
in education is limited to financial in- 
centives and replication of model pro- 
grams. The bill also includes regu- 
latory flexibility, grants to schools to 
prevent violence, and other changes to 
improve the legislation. 

We have a strong bill and something 
to be proud of. But let us not make this 
bill a hollow promise. The future of our 
next generation depends upon the edu- 
cation it receives from our schools. We 
cannot, in good conscience, codify 
these goals without providing the ade- 
quate resources to achieve them. 

I think it is an investment and one 
that we simply must make. I stand 
ready to make education a higher pri- 
ority in the Federal budget than it is 
now and to provide the resources that 
will produce the tangible results for 
our young people. This is what Goals 
2000 means to me—the start of real ac- 
tion to improve America's educational 
system. 

Madam President, I want to take а 
few moments to thank all of the Mem- 
bers and their staffs that made passage 
of this bill possible. 

First, let me thank and commend my 
colleague, Senator KENNEDY. Passage 
of this legislation could not have been 
possible without his leadership. And let 
me thank his staff, in particular, Ellen 
Guiney, Clayton Spencer, Matt Alexan- 
der, Ron Weich; Senator PELL and his 
staff, David Evans and Michael 
Dannenberg; Senator KASSEBAUM, and 
her staff, Lisa Ross and Wendy Cramer; 
and I thank my own staff, especially 
Pamela Devitt and Katie Henry. 

Madam President, at this time, I 
yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, we 
are on the threshold of an important 
moment for education reform in this 
Nation. When we pass this bill today, 
with strong bipartisan support, we will 
be changing the way that the Federal 
Government supports the revitaliza- 
tion of local schools in every school 
district in America. 

We will also have ended congres- 
sional gridlock on education reform, 
for not only will we pass Goals 2000, the 
education reform legislation, the first 
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such legislation that has successfully 
made it through the Congress since the 
national goals were set in 1989, but 
today we will also act on the Safe 
Schools Act that was put forward by 
our friend and colleague Senator DODD; 
the School-to-Work Act, which I will 
talk more about later and which was 
really energized by our good friend 
Senator SIMON and others; and the Of- 
fice of Education Research and Im- 
provement legislation, which will rep- 
resent the first time that we have real- 
ly ensured that this agency will be 
equipped to do the kind of research 
that it was initially set up to do, and 
which is a bill that has been awaiting 
passage for over 3 years. In a single 
day, we will lay much of the founda- 
tion for lifelong learning in this coun- 
try. 

In passing Goals 2000, we will also 
have successfully responded to the 
challenge of Eileen Shakespeare, a 
dedicated teacher at the Fenway 
School in Boston, who told me, If I 
could ask you to take a single message 
back to Washington it would be this: 
Please have a sense of urgency about 
what we are doing here with students, 
and help us." 

This bill responds to that plea. It is a 
major step toward meeting the urgent 
needs of hundreds of thousands of inno- 
vative teachers and students and 
school administrators in every commu- 
nity in America. We are seeding a new 
and different partnership to support in- 
novative and creative educators in 
classrooms across the country. 

Goals 2000 will establish new stand- 
ards informing schools about what 
every student should know in core sub- 
jects like English, history, mathe- 
matics, and science. 

It provides new leadership and a new 
blueprint for school reform by moving 
Federal, State, and local governments 
in the same direction on education. 

It increases flexibility for States and 
school districts by waiving regulations 
that impede reform. 

It emphasizes the importance of qual- 
ity teaching. 

It supports expanded involvement of 
parents and communities in local 
school reform. 

It assures accountability by empha- 
sizing results and the importance of as- 
sessing school and student progress. 

It keeps education decisionmaking 
where it belongs, at the local level, 
with parents and teachers and local 
educators. 

It will bring lasting improvements to 
the quality of the work force by pro- 
moting the development of occupa- 
tional standards intended to ensure 
that workers are the best trained in 
the world. 

Above all, it promotes bottom-up 
school reform by supporting activities 
at the local school level. If the Penta- 
gon can conduct a Bottom-Up Review 
to get its house in order, so can edu- 
cation. 
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I commend my colleague from Ver- 
mont, Senator JEFFORDS, for his im- 
pressive leadership on this bill. He has 
worked skillfully and tirelessly in this 
bipartisan effort. I thank the chairman 
of our Education Committee, CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, who, as I mentioned at the 
opening of the discussion and debate, 
has had a lifelong commitment to 
strengthening education, at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level, as well as 
at the postsecondary level, including 
the transition from school to work. I 
also thank Senator KASSEBAUM, and I 
thank Senator MITCHELL as well, for 
moving this legislation so expedi- 
tiously at the beginning of this year. 

This has been a long and deliberative 
process. In 3 days we have adopted 50 
amendments, 46 by voice vote. We have 
rejected only one. I think we have 
made this a better bill but have left its 
essence intact: A framework for high 
academic standards, locally developed, 
and implemented with our support. 

I want to thank in particular the 
members of our staffs that have 
worked so well on this. My own staff, 
Ellen Guiney, Clayton Spencer, Matt 
Alexander, and Ron Weich; David 
Evans and Michael Dannenberg of Sen- 
ator PELL’s staff; Pam Devitt and 
Katie Henry of Senator JEFFORDS’ 
staff; Lisa Ross and Wendy Cramer of 
Senator KASSEBAUM'S staff. 

Madam President, I will mention 
briefly again what we really hope will 
be accomplished with Goals 2000. Effec- 
tively, this legislation does eight 
things. 

First of all, it sets into law the six 
national education goals and a biparti- 
san National Education Goals Panel to 
report on progress toward achieving 
the goals. The goals have been adopted 
unanimously by the Governors. This 
legislation writes the goals into law, 
and it will allow us to assess what 
progress we are making toward achiev- 
ing those goals in а way that the coun- 
try can see and understand. 

Second, we will establish a process to 
certify, through the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement 
Council, voluntary academic standards 
in core subjects that are meaningful, 
challenging, and appropriate for all 
students. 

We will identify the conditions of 
learning and teaching necessary to en- 
sure that all students have the oppor- 
tunity to meet high standards. 

We also will approve new assessments 
that are voluntarily presented to the 
National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council, assessments that 
can accurately measure performance 
on the new and challenging content 
standards. So we are establishing world 
class standards and also creating effec- 
tive kinds of assessments so that par- 
ents and children, teachers, members 
of the education community, and the 
entire country, will understand, really 
for the first time, what progress we are 
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making in education at the elementary 
and secondary level. 

We will establish the National Skills 
Standards Board to promote the devel- 
opment and adoption of occupational 
standards to ensure that American 
workers are among the best trained in 
the world. We are establishing world 
class standards for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, and we are also set- 
ting high standards in terms of job 
skills. Later in the day we will pass the 
school-to-work legislation which com- 
plements Goals 2000. 

We will provide resources to help 
States and local communities initiate 
their own local reform measures to cre- 
ate innovative schools and to ensure 
that students reach the standards. We 
emphasize moving resources down to 
the local level as soon as possible to 
ensure that there really is bottom-up 
reform, with support from the top. 

We will increase flexibility for States 
and school districts by waiving regula- 
tions and other requirements that 
might impede school-based reform. We 
believe that this will encourage a lot of 
energy and creativity at the local 
level. I think most of us who have had 
the opportunity to talk with teachers 
and parents will understand the impor- 
tance of supporting this kind of effort. 

We will also create an Office of Tech- 
nology within the Department of Edu- 
cation, which will give States grants to 
develop technology plans. We will have 
follow-up legislation, S. 1040, which 
will help our neediest schools by giving 
them grants to provide technology in 
the classroom, give loans to those 
School districts which are more afflu- 
ent, and establish training programs 
for teachers. We not only need new 
technologies, but we also need to im- 
prove training efforts for teachers, so 
they can utilize these new technologies 
to enhance academic achievement for 
our young people. 

Madam President, I think we have a 
good program here. We are grateful to 
all of our colleagues for their support 
and for their efforts and for the consid- 
eration which they have given to this 
legislation. 

I know Senator Exon wishes to ad- 
dress the Senate, so I will withhold fur- 
ther comments at this time and yield 
the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. EXON. May I ask the Chair, are 
we under controlled time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts controls 11 
minutes, the Senator from Vermont 
controls 11 minutes 53 seconds. 

Mr. EXON. I would like 5 minutes to 
discuss the matter before us and other 
matters I could take up in that time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my colleagues 
and I thank the Chair. Let me start, 
Madam President, by saluting the Sen- 
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ator from Massachusetts and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont for this particu- 
larly excellent job I think they have 
done on this piece of legislation, Goals 
2000. I will support the legislation. It is 
not a perfect piece of legislation but 
seldom do we pass perfect legislation in 
this body. 

I really, firmly believe that edu- 
cation is so important. Through the ef- 
forts of these two Senators and their 
staffs and others we are making an im- 
portant step in the right direction to 
improve education in the United States 
of America while assuring the decision- 
making process is maintained at the 
local level, with the local school board. 
I think that particular position cannot 
be overemphasized. 


BOSNIA 


Mr. EXON. Madam President, I will 
now turn to another subject, an over- 
riding international subject that is on 
the minds of many Americans and 
many of us in the House and Senate 
this day. That has to do with Bosnia. 

Madam President, I have discussed 
this matter before. I say again, I hope 
that we will listen to the advice of our 
military leadership and never, ever 
commit American ground troops to be 
involved unilaterally or as a part of a 
United Nations effort to restore order 
there until and unless there is a cease- 
fire that looks like it has a chance to 
hold. That is not in the offing as of 
now. 

I will simply say to the President and 
our other decisionmakers that I hope 
we will be very careful and very cau- 
tious as to what we do and not do. Nat- 
urally, with the recent atrocities that 
happened there—the killing of civil- 
ians—there is a tendency to move and 
move now. 

I will simply sum up my position by 
saying that we should not get further 
involved there unless and until we 
think through what the ultimate situa- 
tion might be. I think it might best be 
summed up, in my mind at least: Do 
not go without a workable goal. 

Let me repeat that: Do not go with- 
out a workable goal. 

The superpower of the United States 
of America cannot and should not be 
involved as the ultimate policeman of 
the world. On many occasions, I have 
said that I am fearful that we are be- 
coming the police force of the United 
Nations. The United Nations has done a 
lot of good over there, I think, in many 
things, and certainly the efforts of the 
United Nations today have alleviated 
some of the problems there. 

But if we are going to enter into 
some arrangement with the United Na- 
tions and limit that only to selected 
bombing of gun emplacements of the 
Serbs around Sarajevo, then I think 
the word of our military leadership 
that has been stated over and over 
again will likely come to pass: It will 
not be effective. 
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I simply say in using the phrase ‘‘do 
not go without a workable goal" that 
we should tell the United Nations, we 
should tell our allies in NATO that if 
we are going to be involved in such a 
situation with them, we have to look 
beyond as to what will happen if the se- 
lected bombing raids do not work, 
which I suspect they will not for a vari- 
ety of reasons. 

I simply say, Madam President, that 
unless the United Nations and unless 
our NATO allies are willing and agree- 
able to what would happen as the next 
step if the selected bombing in the 
combat area does not work, what do we 
do then, it seems to me that we ought 
to cross that bridge that has been 
talked about very little. If the bombing 
starts there and it does not work, then 
I think we have a responsibility, in 
conjunction with the United Nations 
and our NATO allies, to agree we would 
talk about bombers апа other 
warmaking potential of the Serbs 
throughout the former state of Yugo- 
slavia, even to Belgrade itself. 

Iam talking about warmaking essen- 
tials—communications, railroad yards, 
factories and everything else that has 
gone into the success of the Serbian ag- 
gression and ethnic cleansing, if you 
will, in that troubled part of the world. 
Ithink we should go slow, we should go 
carefully. Last week, the week before 
last, I chaired a meeting in the Armed 
Services Committee with our counter- 
parts in the armed services committees 
of our NATO allies. 

I will sum up by saying I think there 
was much diversion, discussion, and di- 
vision among our NATO allies, as there 
probably is in the United States. Un- 
less we have a clear policy thought 
through that can have a chance of win- 
ning, I say, do not go. 

In closing, Madam President, let me 
say once again I simply warn, while 
some action might be in order, I sug- 
gest that the United States of America 
not go without a winnable goal. I 
thank my colleagues for yielding me 
the time, and I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? The Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

Just to review for the membership 
exactly where we are, we will com- 
mence voting at 10 o'clock and the first 
vote will be on a school choice amend- 
ment by Senator CoaTs. Our position is 
in opposition to this. We addressed this 
issue in 1990. We had a good debate on 
this at the end of last week. We believe 
that scarce resources should not be uti- 
lized for private schools but should be 
focused on the public schools of this 
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country. That position is supported 
overwhelmingly by the American peo- 
ple. 

Second, we will have a Grassley 
amendment to protect the parental 
role in surveys administered to chil- 
dren. I thank the Senator from Iowa. 
We support that amendment. We think 
it strengthens the Gephardt language 
which exists in current law. 

Third will be Senator MACK’s amend- 
ment on the role of the States. We op- 
pose his position, and we are supported 
by the Governors, as well as the heads 
of the State agencies dealing with edu- 
cation. We hope that the Senate will 
reject this amendment. 

Next will be the Helms amendment 
requiring parental consent for distribu- 
tion or provision of condoms or other 
contraceptive devices or drugs or infor- 
mation about contraception. We rec- 
ommend voting no, and instead we 
hope that the Senate will support an 
amendment which Senator JEFFORDS 
and I have offered restating the law 
which has been in effect since 1981, 
which involves parents to the extent 
possible. So we will vote on the Helms 
amendment first and then on the 
amendment which Senator JEFFORDS 
and I have offered. 

Then there will be the Jeffords 
amendment, which is a sense of the 
Senate that does not impose unfunded 
mandates, of which we are in strong 
support. 

Finally, there will be a Gorton 
amendment to the school-to-work leg- 
islation. The Senator from Washington 
would provide tax credits for the hiring 
of summer youth. We are in opposition 
to the Gorton amendment, and there 
will be a motion to table the amend- 
ment. We have tried to work this issue 
out. There may be changes in the Sum- 
mer Youth Program, but this amend- 
ment would not really provide any 
kind of accountability, no assurance 
that at the end of the summer these 
young people would continue to work. 
We do not kzow how decisions would be 
made as to which companies would be 
able to get the approval of the young 
people. So we recommend tabling the 
Gorton amendment. 

We will then move on to the Goals 
2000 legislation. We still have pending 
the final passage of both Goals 2000 and 
the School-to-Work Program. 

There are two or three items left: 
The Levin school prayer amendment to 
Goals 2000, and another amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina relating to that; Senator DOLE's 
School-to-Work amendment on paying 
for the program; and Senator 
COVERDELL’s amendment on paying for 
earthquake relief. We are still in the 
process of trying to work these out. I 
am hopeful we will be able to do so. 

Again, I thank all of the Members for 
their attention. As I mentioned earlier, 
we worked out a great majority of the 
amendments, and we are thankful to 
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all of our colleagues. We are hopeful 
that we will be able to conclude consid- 
eration of both of these measures 
today. I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

STATE GOVERNANCE OF SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
PROGRAMS 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam President, I rise to express 
my concern about a change in the pro- 
visions for State governance which was 
made in the substitute amendment to 
the committee bill. Specifically, the 
committee provided that the Governor 
of each State would apply for these 
grants, with the provision that plans 
for impiementing a statewide school- 
to-work system would have to include 
evidence of support of the agencies and 
officials responsible for the different 
programs affected by the plan and their 
agreement with the plan. That provi- 
sion is dropped in the substitute we are 
considering here, and I am concerned 
about what that means for assuring the 
commitment of State and local edu- 
cation agencies and resources which 
must be linked with Federal funds to 
provide effective programs. The com- 
mittee bill included the provisions so 
that there was clear agreement by the 
education authorities presented to the 
Secretaries in considering the applica- 
tion and grant approval. 

We must be certain there are affirma- 
tive agreements from education au- 
thorities to make this program work. 
In many States, Governors do not have 
the authority to commit certain edu- 
cation resources or agree to provisions 
for education standards, certification, 
or quality controls assigned to chief 
State school officers and or State 
boards of education. In addition, there 
are provisions in the bill for waiver re- 
quests under Federal laws, such as 
chapter 1 and Perkins vocational train- 
ing, which are under the authority of 
education agencies. 

New systems for school-to-work tran- 
sition are not going to work without 
the explicit agreement of the State 
education officials for those parts of 
the plan that involve their programs. 
We must be certain this Federal law 
does not override States rights in the 
governance of education. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
appreciate my  colleague's concern 
here. As he knows, we have in the com- 
mittee bill and the substitute amend- 
ment a provision that says, Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to super- 
sede the legal authority of any State 
agency or official over programs that 
are under the jurisdiction of the agen- 
cy or official." We strengthened that 
provision in the substitute amendment 
to assure that all the responsibilities 
recognized in Federal law and granted 
in State law are respected. The House 
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version of the bill contains the same 
provisions. 

We also provided in the committee 
bill and the substitute that in approv- 
ing these plans, the Secretaries of 
Labor and Education would give prior- 
ity to applications that demonstrate 
the highest levels of collaboration 
among the various State agencies and 
officials in planning and implementing 
these systems. We strengthened the 
provision in the substitute amendment 
by including concurrence of these offi- 
cials in that priority. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. It is reassuring to 
know there are provisions to recognize 
State statutes and avoid unintention- 
ally changing the responsibilities edu- 
cation agencies have under other Fed- 
eral laws. However, we need more than 
a priority for concurrence among these 
officials and the Governor in the re- 
view of applications. That does not pro- 
hibit the Secretaries from approving 
grants to States where concurrence is 
not evident. Concurrence and explicit 
agreement, stated in the State plan, 
must be a condition for the Secretar- 
ies’ approval. Without explicit state- 
ments of agreement, the Federal de- 
partments are in the business of judg- 
ing the degree of agreement at the 
State level, and does not assure that 
the various education agencies and of- 
ficials responsible for the programs af- 
fected by the plan are on board. There 
need to be something up from in the 
plan itself to show this agreement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand the Sen- 
ator's concern and assure him this will 
be an issue we will address in con- 
ference with the House. Madam Presi- 
dent, as you know, the House bill has 
provisions for education officials and 
agencies to approve the parts of the 
plan over which they have jurisdiction. 
We all know we are going to have to 
work out something that assures there 
is the broadest feasible agreement 
among all the responsible agencies and 
officials with the plan. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I thank the chair- 
man. I appreciate his willingness to 
work with me on this. The provisions 
for planning and administration of 
these school-to-work systems at the 
State levels must reflect the kind of 
collaboration and explicit agreement 
that is demonstrated in this bill be- 
tween the Federal Departments of 
Labor ànd Education. That is key to 
the success of this initiative across the 
States. 

Madam President, I would like to 
make a few additional comments, as I 
see no other Members on my side of the 
aisle present at this time. I would like 
to say, again, that this is a critically 
important bill, the importance of 
which we cannot overestimate. I want 
to give some reasons as to why that is 
the case. Let me run through first 
some of the goals that we have estab- 
lished and where we are. 

With respect to the first goal—by the 
year 2000 all children will start school 
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ready to learn—we find that there are 
many, many children who are not in 
that capacity at this point. We have, 
for instance, only a small percentage of 
our young children attending pre- 
school, especially with respect to the 
economically underprivileged. 

For instance, in 1991, only 37 percent 
of 2-year-olds had been fully immu- 
nized. 

Less than half of all 3- to 5-year-olds 
from families with incomes less than 
$30,000 were enrolled in preschool. 

Fully 70 percent of the children eligi- 
ble for Head Start go unserved. 

Goal 2 can be a little misleading. It 
says by the year 2000 the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. You will find there are 
records that, at least by the age of 24, 
88 percent do get а high school di- 
ploma. But if you take a look at how 
they rate, relative to the skills and 
knowledge they should have under goal 
3, you will find that we are really in 
bad shape. 

Some of the facts there: Less than 50 
percent of those who graduate from 
high school now have the basic skills 
necessary to be able to meet the goals 
that are in the bill, goal 3 in particu- 
lar. 

Also, as far as goal 3 is concerned, we 
have a long way to go before we are 
going to reach the standards which are 
necessary in order to meet what has to 
be done for this Nation. 

In goal 4, for instance, by the year 
2000 our students are supposed to be 
first in math and science, and yet in re- 
cent tests of 13-year-olds in 11 of the 
industrialized nations, we were last in 
math and next to last in science. 

We also have a real problem with re- 
spect to those who are going on now to 
get their doctorates. More and more of 
our doctorate degrees are given to peo- 
ple from out of this country. That used 
to be good when they stayed in this 
country to aid us, but now almost all 
of them are leaving. For instance, 50 
percent of those who get doctorate de- 
grees in mathematics are from out of 
this country; 44 percent computer 
Science and 50 percent in engineering 
are not members of this country, be- 
cause we do not have a sufficient num- 
ber applying for those schools. 

Goal 5 is another one where we are 
really in bad trouble: By the year 2000, 
every adult American will be literate. 
The evidence is that we have anywhere 
from 30 to 80 million functionally illit- 
erate people in this country, incapable 
of meeting the skills necessary for 
jobs, even the simplest employment in 
most cases. By the year 2000 we are 
supposed to have them all literate. It is 
a goal which will be incredibly difficult 
to meet. 

I wish to say that we have a long way 
to go, but let me also, before I end, 
talk a little bit about the cost of not 
meeting those goals. 

The total cost right now to our coun- 
try by the failure to have an adequate 
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educational system totals close to half 
a trillion dollars. One-half of a trillion 
dollars is lost in our GNP because of 
our present problems with education. 

Let me summarize some of those 
areas. 

Madam President, how much time do 
I have? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont con- 
trols 6 minutes. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

Lost productivity: $225 billion a year. 
These are all from studies which have 
been done by experts to determine the 
cost of our educational system in its 
present state. 

One is probably the most interesting 
in the sense of defining what we have 
to do to correct our problems. The cost 
of on-the-job remedial training and 
education to our industry is $200 billion 
& year. In other words, our industries 
have to spend $200 billion a year to 
make up for the deficiencies in our 
school system training. 

Welfare costs; Health and Human 
Services, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
Department of Education, and the De- 
partment of Labor spent over $208 bil- 
lion, while States spent another $82 bil- 
lion on means tested entitlement pro- 
grams collectively referred to as wel- 
fare. The programs consist of trying to 
make up for the deprivation of edu- 
cation to a large extent. Improved edu- 
cation there will save much of that 
money. 

For instance, in a book by David 
Kearns and Denis Doyle, ‘‘Winning the 
Brain Race," it was indicated that 
early intervention with the Head Start 
Program could have a major impact to 
improve the prospects of young chil- 
dren, and yet we only serve 30 percent 
of those who are eligible. 

The cost of drugs, another area which 
is greatly related to the educational 
system, $238 billion. The Institute of 
Health Policy at Brandeis came up 
with these figures. That is what is lost 
to our economy by people not having 
choices perhaps other than use of 
drugs. 

Crime and incarceration: $43 billion а 
year. If you look at the record, 82 per- 
cent of those who are in prison now are 
School dropouts. 

I could go on and on. 

Another area is unemployment. The 
figures show that a substantial num- 
ber, a very large percentage of those 
unemployed are those who are school 
dropouts. 

Health care: Another $141 billion is 
estimated to be lost by the lack of ade- 
quate education; 15 percent of the pop- 
ulation is not covered by health insur- 
ance. Those people are primarily work- 
ing poor and would be helped by in- 
creased educational opportunities. 
That is from the Health and Human 
Services Census Bureau. 

My point is, yes, we have serious 
problems but, more importantly, if you 
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look at it from the future of the coun- 
try, if we do not correct them, then we 
will continue to lose the economic 
growth that would be created by an 
adequate education system. The choice 
is ours. 

I am confident that we will pass the 
goals, but the question that will re- 
main is, will we have the dedication to 
change the priorities of this Nation in 
order to provide the resources nec- 
essary to have a chance of meeting 
those goals. We will pursue that later 
on, but today let us set the goals. 

Madam President, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas such time as she may 
consume. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask if I may have 2 minutes. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. That is fine. The 
Senator is yielded 2 minutes and, if the 
Senator needs more, let me know. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Madam President, I wish to express 
my appreciation for the stewardship 
and leadership that the Senator from 
Vermont [Мг. JEFFORDS] has given to 
educational issues. He was dedicated to 
this issue when he was in the House. He 
has continued that dedication in the 
Senate and has managed, of course, the 
Goals 2000 legislation for the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle. 

As has been stated over and over, 
Madam President, this is legislation 
which addresses education from the 
bottom up. It reinforces support for 
local control. It reinforces the impor- 
tance of the school boards. It reinforces 
the need to work from the local level 
and encourages States to be partici- 
pants in the partnership. It has the 
strong support of the National Gov- 
ernors Association. It is not a manda- 
tory bill. It is a bill that addresses the 

importance of education with the in- 
terests of students, parents, and teach- 
ers at the heart of it. 

It is for these reasons I am support- 
ing this bill, and I wish to express ap- 
preciation to all staff and Senators 
who have been very involved in ad- 
dressing the issue in this Chamber. 

I thank the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1386 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
rise in support of the low-income 
school choice demonstration amend- 
ment. Choice may not be the panacea 
for all our Nation’s education ills, but 
we cannot afford not to take an honest 
look at whether more options would 
help kids who today are trapped in the 
worst schools in our poorest areas. 

When we first took up this amend- 
ment 2 years ago, I thought about the 
schools and the families in the most 
desperate and impoverished areas of 
New Jersey, such as the cities of 
Paterson, Jersey City, and Newark. I 
asked people then, and I have asked 
them more recently, are those school 
systems better or worse than they were 
15 years ago, when I came to the U.S. 
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Senate? Worse, I was told, and my own 
eyes confirm that sad fact. There are 
schools where crime, disorder, and 
drugs so dominate the daily lesson plan 
that there is hardly time to begin deal- 
ing with real learning. 

For 15 years, while we have stood 
here debating what to do with the pub- 
lic schools, we have lost a generation. 
To save the next generation, we need 
to try anything that might work. We 
need to try anything that gives fami- 
lies that want their kids to learn and 
grow an immediate option, a way out. 
We need to be imaginative about using 
resources for education that are al- 
ready there and can make an imme- 
diate difference. I strongly support 
Goals 2000, and share the commitment 
to systemic reform in our public 
schools. I have seen such reform begin 
to make a difference in Camden, Tren- 
ton, and other cities that have begun 
to change their own expectations of 
what students and teachers can 
achieve. I support full funding for 
every public program that works for 
kids, Head Start and Chapter 1. But 
real change may take time. Kids do not 
have time. If there is something out 
there that might work, we cannot wait 
to find out. 

There is a resource in our cities that 
gives families a way to see that their 
kids get a basic, disciplined education 
in this sort of environment. I think of 
schools like St. Benedict's in Newark 
or St. Bartholomew in Camden. They 
happen to be private; these two happen 
to be operated by Catholic dioceses. 
But they have been serving the public 
at modest cost. Most of the students 
are non-Catholic; most are black or 
Hispanic. 

That option is rapidly disappearing 
for many families. More than 25 urban 
Catholic schools closed their doors in 
New Jersey, not because they did not 
want to educate poor kids, but because 
they could no longer afford to. Across 
the Nation, there are 300 fewer urban 
parochial schools than there were 10 
years ago. Enrollment in the 10 largest 
cities declined by 200,000 kids in the 
last 10 years; in Newark, 20,000 fewer 
students are served, largely because 
the schools are in trouble. 

When a school that works shuts its 
doors, especially in an area where most 
schools do not work, it is a tragedy 
whether that school is public or pri- 
vate. An opportunity is lost to thou- 
sands of families and their kids. Noth- 
ing we do here with a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars for systemic reform can 
make up for the loss of hundreds of 
schools that work. If there is a way to 
keep good schools that serve the broad- 
est public purposes alive, we should try 
it. If there is a way to encourage new 
Schools to emerge to serve public pur- 
poses, we should try it. This amend- 
ment will help us find out if we can 
open schools to students who deserve 
better options. 
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If this amendment were much dif- 
ferent than it is, I would not be able to 
support it. I would not support the 
demonstration program were it not 
targeted to the families that most need 
help—those eligible for  subsidized 
school lunches—in the most troubled 
areas. I am skeptical of voucher pro- 
posals that might subsidize the few 
who can already afford private school- 
ing, but this demonstration will pay 
for the full cost of attendance at any 
participating school, so that it will cre- 
ate realistic options. The certificates 
will cover transportation costs, again 
making the option more realistic than 
in other voucher proposals. The fund- 
ing will be new money and will not cut 
into our other investments in edu- 
cation. The amendment includes lan- 
guage that I suggested 2 years ago to 
absolutely guarantee that none of the 
funds provided through this program 
go to schools that discriminate on the 
basis of race. Above all, this amend- 
ment asks a great deal of all the 
schools that might participate. It in- 
sists that those schools serve, or con- 
tinue to serve, a public purpose. 

I view this amendment as a real dem- 
onstration: It might work, it might 
not. Advocates of choice have put a lot 
on the line with this proposal. If it does 
not work, we will know it, and we will 
never again hear choice described as 
the sure cure for American education. 
If it does work, we will learn more 
about how to improve all schools. We 
will learn whether empowering parents 
with good choices gets them construc- 
tively involved with their kids' edu- 
cations. We will learn whether schools 
that now succeed at educating students 
whose families can pay for their edu- 
cation can remain successful servicing 
more students from poorer back- 
grounds and with troubled home lives. 
Above all, we will find out whether a 
school choice demonstration project 
improves results across the board, for 
all students in all the public and pri- 
vate schools participating. 

I do not know whether these choice 
demonstrations will improve results, 
whether students will do better at 
math and science, come out better pre- 
pared for college or the work force. I do 
know that at a time of crisis, we have 
to take risks. We have to find out what 
might work, before we lose another 
generation. I support the amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
there will now occur a series of votes, 
at least seven in number. It is, I think 
sensible that we limit the length of 
time for all of the votes after the first 
one. Therefore, I now ask unanimous 
consent that all votes after the first 
vote be for 10 minutes in duration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. No objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. So, Madam Presi- 
dent, Senators should be aware that 
the first vote, which will occur shortly, 
will be the usual time limit, and then 
votes thereafter will be for 10 minutes. 
Senators are encouraged to remain in 
the Chamber to cast those votes. Fur- 
ther, it is their responsibility to see 
that the clerk has recorded their vote, 
and I encourage them not to leave so as 
not to miss votes during this sequence. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, do 
I have 20 seconds remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time has expired. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT МО. 1386 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
hour of 10 a.m. having arrived, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CoaTs]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WOFFORD). Are there any other Sen- 
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Reid Sasser Wellstone 
Riegle Shelby Wofford 
Robb Simon 
Sarbanes Specter 
NOT VOTING—7 

Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 

So the amendment (No. 1386) was re- 
jected. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1388, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now occurs on agreeing to 
amendment No. 1388 offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY]. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 26 Leg.] 
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So the amendment (No. 1388) as 
modified, was agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1389 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs now on amendment No. 
1389 offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. MACK]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois IMs. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 27 Leg.] 


ators in the Chamber who desire to 


vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 41, 


nays 52, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 25 Leg.] 


YEAS—41 
Bennett Faircloth McConnell 
Bond Gorton Murkowski 
Bradley Grassley Nickles 
Brown Gregg Nunn 
Byrd Hatch Packwood 
Coats Helms Pressler 
Cochran Kassebaum Roth 
Coverdell Kempthorne Simpson 
Craig Kerrey Smith 
D'Amato Lieberman Stevens 
Danforth Lott Thurmond 
Dole Lugar Wallop 
Domenici Mack Warner 
Durenberger McCain 

NAYS—52 
Akaka Dodd Kennedy 
Baucus Dorgan Kerry 
Biden Exon Kohl 
Bingaman Feingold Lautenberg 
Boren Feinstein Leahy 
Boxer Ford Levin 
Bryan Glenn Mathews 
Bumpers Graham Metzenbaum 
Burns Harkin Mikulski 
Campbell Hatfield Mitchell 
Cohen Heflin Moynihan 
Conrad Hollings Murray 
Daschle Inouye Pell 
DeConcini Jeffords Pryor 


YEAS—93 
Akaka Faircloth McCain 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moynihan 
Boren Graham Murkowski 
Boxer Grassley Murray 
Bradley Gregg Nickles 
Brown Harkin Nunn 
Bryan Hatch Packwood 
Bumpers Hatfield Pell 
Burns Heflin Pressler 
Byrd Helms Pryor 
Campbell Hollings Reid 
Coats Inouye Riegle 
Cochran Jeffords Robb 
Cohen Kassebaum Roth 
Conrad Kempthorne Sarbanes 
Coverdell Kennedy Sasser 
Craig Kerrey Shelby 
D'Amato Kerry Simon 
Danforth Kohl Simpson 
Daschle Lautenberg Smith 
DeConcini Leahy Specter 
Dodd Levin Stevens 
Dole Lieberman Thurmond 
Domenici Lott Wallop 
Dorgan Lugar Warner 
Durenberger Mack Wellstone 
Exon Mathews Wofford 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—7 

Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 


YEAS—32 
Brown Gregg Murkowski 
Burns Hatch Nickles 
Coats Helms Packwood 
Coverdell Kassebaum Pressler 
Craig Kempthorne Roth 
D'Amato Kerrey Shelby 
Dole Lott Smith 
Domenici Lugar Stevens 
Faircloth Mack Thurmond 
Gorton McCain Wallop 
Grassley McConnell 

NAYS—61 
Akaka Durenberger Metzenbaum 
Baucus Exon Mikulski 
Bennett Feingold Mitchell 
Biden Feinstein Moynihan 
Bingaman Ford Murray 
Bond Glenn Nunn 
Boren Graham Pell 
Boxer Harkin Pryor 
Bradley Hatfield Reid 
Bryan Heflin Riegle 
Bumpers Hollings Robb 
Byrd Inouye Sarbanes 
Campbell Jeffords Sasser 
Cochran Kennedy Simon 
Cohen Kerry Simpson 
Conrad Kohl Specter 
Danforth Lautenberg Warner 
Daschle Leahy Wellstone 
DeConcini Levin Wofford 
Dodd Lieberman 
Dorgan Mathews 

NOT VOTING—7 

Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 


So the amendment (No. 1389) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1390 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1390, offered by the Senator from 
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North Carolina [Mr. HELMS]. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 


necessarily absent. 
Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island  [Mr. 


CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). Are there any other Senators іп 
the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 28 Leg.] 

YEAS—34 
Bennett Faircloth McConnell 
Brown Ford Murkowski 
Burns Grassley Nickles 
Byrd Hatch Pressler 
Coats Heflin Roth 
Cochran Helms Sasser 
Coverdell Kassebaum Shelby 
Craig Kempthorne Smith 
D'Amato Lott Thurmond 
Dole Mack Wallop 
Domenici Mathews 
Exon McCain 

NAYS—59 
Akaka Feinstein Mikulski 
Baucus Glenn Mitchell 
Biden Gorton Moynihan 
Bingaman Graham Murray 
Bond Gregg Nunn 
Boren Harkin Packwood 
Boxer Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Hollings Pryor 
Bryan Inouye Reid 
Bumpers Jeffords Riegle 
Campbell Kennedy Robb 
Cohen Kerrey Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Simon 
Danforth Kohl Simpson 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Stevens 
Dodd Levin Warner 
Dorgan Lieberman Wellstone 
Durenberger Lugar Wofford 
Feingold Metzenbaum 

NOT VOTING—7 
Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 
So the amendment (No. 1390) was re- 

jected. 


VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1393 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question occurs 
on amendment No. 1393 offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 
necessarily absent. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 29 Leg.] 


YEAS—91 
Akaka Feingold McConnell 
Baucus Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Bennett Ford Mikulski 
Biden Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moynihan 
Bond Graham Murkowski 
Boren Grassley Murray 
Boxer Gregg Nickles 
Bradley Harkin Nunn 
Brown Hatch Packwood 
Bryan Hatfield Pell 
Bumpers Heflin Pressler 
Burns Helms Pryor 
Byrå Hollings Reid 
Campbell Inouye Riegle 
Coats Jeffords Robb 
Cochran Kassebaum Roth 
Cohen Kempthorne Sarbanes 
Conrad Kennedy Sasser 
Coverdell Kerrey Shelby 
Craig Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Kohl Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Smith 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dodd Lieberman Thurmond 
Dole Lott Warner 
Domenici Lugar Wellstone 
Dorgan Mack Wofford 
Durenberger Mathews 
Exon McCain 

NAYS—2 
Faircloth Wallop 

NOT VOTING—7 

Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 


So, the amendment (No. 1393) was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1420 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on amendment No. 1420 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. JEFFORDS]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Шіпоів [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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{Rollcall Vote No. 30 Leg.] 


YEAS—93 

Akaka Faircloth McCain 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moynihan 
Boren Graham Murkowski 
Boxer Grassley Murray 
Bradley Gregg Nickles 
Brown Harkin Nunn 
Bryan Hatch Packwood 
Bumpers Hatfield Pell 
Burns Heflin Pressler 
Byrd Helms Pryor 
Campbell Hollings Reid 
Coats Inouye Riegle 
Cochran Jeffords Robb 
Cohen Kassebaum Roth 
Conrad Kempthorne Sarbanes 
Coverdell Kennedy Sasser 
Craig Kerrey Shelby 
D'Amato Kerry Simon 
Danforth Kohl Simpson 
Daschle Lautenberg Smith 
DeConcini Leahy Specter 
Dodd Levin Stevens 
Dole Lieberman Thurmond 
Domenici Lott Wallop 
Dorgan Lugar Warner 
Durenberger Mack Wellstone 
Exon Mathews Wofford 

NOT VOTING—7 
Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 


So the amendment (No. 1420) was 
agreed to. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of S. 1361. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be able to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute in terms of the order 
of votes, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Members, we 
will vote on this amendment now. 
There are two, the Coverdell and Dole 
amendments, that I understand have 
been worked out. They will be accepted 
by unanimous consent unless there is 
objection to them. Right after this 
vote, we will go to those, and they will 
be accepted without objection, and 
then we will have the final passage 
vote on the School-to-Work Program. 

So we will have final passage right 
after this, with intervening action by 
Senator KASSEBAUM to ask the Chair to 
put forward the Dole and Coverdell 
amendments, which have been worked 
out. 

I thank the Chair. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1429 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 

the previous order, the question is on 
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agreeing to the motion to table amend- 
ment No. 1429 offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. GORTON]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 


necessarily absent. 
Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. 


CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
ІМгв. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 43, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 31 Leg.] 


YEAS—50 
Akaka Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Baucus Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Boren Graham Moynihan 
Boxer Harkin Murray 
Bradley Heflin Packwood 
Bryan Hollings Реп 
Bumpers Inouye Pryor 
Byrd Kennedy Reid 
Campbell Kerrey Riegle 
Conrad Kerry Robb 
Daschle Kohl Sarbanes 
DeConcini Lautenberg Sasser 
Dodd Leahy Simon 
Dorgan Levin Wellstone 
Exon Lieberman Wofford 
Feingold Mathews 

NAYS—43 
Bennett Faircloth Murkowski 
Biden Gorton Nickles 
Bond Grassley Nunn 
Brown Gregg Pressler 
Burns Hatch Roth 
Coats Hatfield Shelby 
Cochran Helms Simpson 
Cohen Jeffords Smith 
Coverdell Kassebaum Specter 
Craig Kempthorne Stevens 
D'Amato Lott Thurmond 
Danforth Lugar Wallop 
Dole Mack Warner 
Domenici McCain 
Durenberger McConnell 

NOT VOTING—7 

Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 


So the motion to table the amend- 

ment (No. 1429) was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1433, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, there 
are now only two pending amendments 
to the school-to-work bill and there is 
one amendment that was adopted yes- 
terday that needs to be modified. 

I understand Senator DOLE is willing 
to modify his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will remind the Senator the 
pending amendment currently is 
amendment No. 1433, offered by the 
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Senator from Kansas, Senator KASSE- 
BAUM, for Senators DOLE and NICKLES. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the Dole-Nickles amendment, 
No. 1433, and send the modification to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1433), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in title V, insert 
the following: 

SEC. .SENSE OF THE SENATE. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Con- 
gress should fund programs under this Act, 
for fiscal years 1996 through 2002, predomi- 
nately from the savings resulting from ef- 
forts of the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Education, and other Federal 
agencies, to eliminate, consolidate, or 
streamline, duplicative or ineffective edu- 
cation or job training programs in existence 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on amendment No. 1433, 
as modified? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
modified, the amendment is accept- 
able. It expresses the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the school-to-work initiative 
should be funded predominantly from 
streamlining existing programs. This is 
reflected in the President’s fiscal year 
1995 budget. So I hope it will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as we head 
into the 21st century, America must be 
prepared to meet the challenges of a 
world that is becoming increasingly 
more competitive. Few can dispute the 
importance of a highly skilled and 
well-trained work force to America's 
competitive position and to her eco- 
nomic security. 

Now, the stated goal of the school-to- 
work bill is à laudable one: To help 
ease the transition from high school to 
the workplace. Far too many of our 
young people are not adequately 
equipped with the skills necessary to 
be effective workers. American produc- 
tivity suffers as a result. 

Over the years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has pumped billions upon billions 
of dollars into job training: The De- 
partment of Education runs 59 separate 
programs at a total annual cost of 
more than $13 billion. The Department 
of Labor has 34 programs carrying a 
yearly price tag of $7 billion. Even the 
Interior Department has gotten into 
the act, running two separate job- 
training programs with an annual cost 
of more than $22 million. According to 
the General Accounting Office, the 
Federal Government spends nearly $25 
billion each year on 154 separate job 
training and education programs. 
That’s a lot of money, and a lot of pro- 
grams—even by Washington standards. 

The school-to-work bill continues 
this spending pattern by authorizing 
hundreds of millions of dollars in addi- 
tional funds over the next 5 years. 
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I agree with the other concerns 
raised yesterday by my distinguished 
colleague from Kansas, Senator KASSE- 
BAUM—that the School-to-Work Pro- 
gram lacks the flexibility necessary to 
successfully integrate existing job- 
training programs; that the priority 
given to paid-work experience" is a 
disincentive to business involvement 
and could have the unintended con- 
sequences of reducing opportunities for 
our young people; and, most impor- 
tantly, that school-to-work is nothing 
more and nothing less than another 
stand-alone job-training program. 

Before spending more money on job- 
training program No. 155, we ought to 
first have а full accounting of the 154 
other Federal programs that are al- 
ready up and running: Which programs 
work, and which ones don't work? 
Which programs can be made more ef- 
fective through consolidation ог 
streamlining, and which ones should be 
eliminated altogether? 

These concerns are real: For exam- 
ple, the Wall Street Journal reported 
that the Education Department's Voca- 
tional Lending Program made loans to 
train 81,600 cosmetology students, even 
though the job market is creating slots 
for just 17,000 new cosmetologists. This 
is the sort of ill-conceived and wasteful 
spending that gives Government a bad 
name. 

To his credit, Secretary of Labor 
Robert Reich has himself recognized 
that pouring more money into the job- 
training hodgepodge doesn't serve any- 
one—except perhaps the Government 
bureaucrats. As he recently pointed 
out in à speech before the Center for 
National Policy: Investing scarce re- 
sources in programs that don't deliver 
cheats workers who require results and 
taxpayers who finance failure." Sec- 
retary Reich then outlined his philoso- 
phy on job-training: 

Where à program works and meets a real 
need, we'll make it happen. Where it doesn't 
we'll eliminate it. And where it's broken, 
we'll fix it. Build on what's working, get rid 
of what's not. 

I agree. And that's why I joined yes- 
terday with my distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma, Senator NICKLES, in 
offering an amendment that would put 
the Senate on record as supporting 
what works, and opposing what doesn't 
work. 

Our amendment is straightforward: 
It expresses the sense of the Senate 
that, in fiscal years 1996 through 2002, 
the School-to-Work Program should be 
funded predominantly from savings re- 
sulting from efforts to eliminate, con- 
solidate, or streamline existing edu- 
cation and job training programs that 
are either duplicative or ineffective. 

In other words, I am willing to give 
Secretary Reich's philosophy a fighting 
chance: Let's consolidate, streamline, 
and eliminate those programs that 
don't work before throwing more 
money into another high-dollar Fed- 
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eral program. Indeed, if the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the other Federal 
agencies do their job and identify those 
programs that deserve to be stream- 
lined or eliminated, there should be 
plenty of funds left over to finance the 
new School-to-Work Program. 

In the $25 billion Federal job-training 
hodgepodge, we should be able to find 
at least $300 million in annual savings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1433), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Georgia is 
willing to withdraw his amendment? 

AMENDMENT NO. 1432 WITHDRAWN 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator COVERDELL I would 
like to withdraw amendment No. 1432. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Amendment 
No. 1432, previously offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, is withdrawn. 

The amendment (No. 1432) was with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1424, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Kansas 
wishes to modify an amendment which 
she successfully offered yesterday. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to modify 
amendment No. 1424. This is my own 
amendment. This is a technical correc- 
tion which has been agreed to on both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request on modifica- 
tion? 

Without objection the modification 
is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1424), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

Insert after section 504 the following new 
section: 

SEC. 504A. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY 
STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act 
with State school-to-work transition activi- 
ties carried out under other programs; and 

(B) to maximize the effective use of re- 
sources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a State that receives assist- 
ance under title II may carry out activities 
necessary to develop and implement a state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system 
with funds obtained by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act, and 

(B) other Federal funds made available 
from among programs under— 

(i) Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Act, section 201; and 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

(b) USE оғ FUNDS.—A State may use the 
State portion of the Federal funds combined 
under subsection (a) under the requirements 
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of this Act, except that the provisions relat- 
ing to the matters specified in section 502(c), 
and section 503(c), that relate to the program. 
through which the funds described in sub- 
section (a)(2)(B) were made available, shall 
remain in effect with respect to the use of 
such funds. 

(c) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN APPLICA- 
TION.—A State seeking to combine funds 
under subsection (a) shall include in the ap- 
plication of the State under title II— 

(1) a description of the funds the State pro- 
poses to combine under the requirements of 
this Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with 
such funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes expected of par- 
ticipants in school-to-work activities; 

(4) evidence of support for the waiver re- 
quests by the State agencies officials with 
jurisdiction over the funds that would be 
combined; 

(5) a State's authority to combine funds 
under this section shall not exceed 5 years, 
except that the Secretaries may extend such 
period if the Secretaries determine that such 
authority would further the purpose of this 
Act; and 

(6) such other information as the Secretar- 
ies may require. 

In section 510, in the section heading, 
strike "SEC. 510.” and insert SEC. 511.”. 

In section 509, in the section heading, 
strike "SEC. 509.” and insert SEC. 510. 

In section 508, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 508. and insert SEC. 509. 

In section 507. in the section heading. 
strike SEC. 507. and insert SEC. 508. 

In section 506, in the section heading. 
strike SEC. 506.” and insert SEC. 507. 

In section 505. in the section heading. 
strike SEC. 505. and insert SEC. 508. 

In section 504A, in the section heading. 
strike SEC. 504A. and insert SEC. 505. 

In section 303(a)(1), strike 5070 b)“ and in- 
sert “508(5)”. 

Іп section 401(а), strike “507(с)” and insert 
'*508(с)”. 

In section 401(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(a), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(d), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inquire of the Senator if he 
is requesting the yeas and nays on the 
underlying House bill? 

Мг. KENNEDY. The Chair is correct, 
on the House bill, the school-to-work 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, earlier 
today I voted against S. 1361, the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. I 
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did so reluctantly, Mr. President, as I 
have been a long-time supporter and 
promoter of job training. I also cast my 
vote understanding that this bill would 
almost certainly become law, notwith- 
standing my concerns. 

Those concerns, Mr. President, were 
not with the laudable and legitimate 
needs that this legislation sought to 
address. My concerns deal with the fact 
that we already have 154 separate job 
training programs on the books that 
cost Federal taxpayers nearly $25 bil- 
lion a year. 

There is currently a maze of Federal 
and State job training efforts that is in 
desperate need of reform. Notably, in 
that section of this bill that outlines 
the requisite content of the plan that 
States must file, S. 1361 states that 
such State plans must, among many 
things, ‘‘describe the manner in which 
the school-to-work opportunities sys- 
tem will coordinate with or integrate 
local school-to-work programs, includ- 
ing programs financed from State and 
private sources, with funds available 
from such related Federal programs 
under the Adult Education Act, the 
Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
the Higher Education Act, part F of 
title IV of the Social Security Act, the 
Goals 2000, the National Skills Stand- 
ards Act, the Individuals With Disabil- 
ities Act, the Job Training Partnership 
Act, the Act of 1937—commonly known 
as the National Apprenticeship Act— 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and the 
National and Community Service Act 
of 1990.” 

To the States I say: Good luck. 

As Senator KASSEBAUM has observed, 
this bill creates a whole new program 
to loop together another set of pro- 
grams and relies on an elaborate set of 
waiver provisions to try to make it all 
work." The price tag is $300 million per 
year. 

Mr. President, I favor program co- 
ordination. I think the left hand ought 
to know what the right hand is doing. 
I might add that President Bush pro- 
posed legislation that would consoli- 
date several Federal job training and 
vocational education efforts into one 
program with one set of rules and regu- 
lations, one application form, and one 
funding stream. I do not recall that 
this plan even got the benefit of a hear- 
ing. 

Today, Mr. President, instead of ex- 
ercising some leadership—instead of 
making Federal programs more effi- 
cient and more workable—we are tak- 
ing the coward's way out and making 
the States come up with a plan for co- 
ordination. We are making the States 
do what we ought to be doing—stream- 
lining Federal bureaucracies. 

As I said, Mr. President, I sincerely 
appreciate the goal that is implicit in 
this bill. I cannot support the addi- 
tional burden placed on States; I can- 
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not support creation of yet another 
Federal apparatus for job training; and 
I cannot support authorizing $300 mil- 
lion in new money for this purpose 
when there are 154 other job training 
programs already in existence that 
could no doubt serve more people with 
more monev. 

Mr. President, in these times of lim- 
ited resources it is incumbent upon us 
to simply stop piling new and duplica- 
tive programs onto existing ones. In 
this case, we missed that opportunity. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of S. 1361, the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act. I am a co- 
sponsor of this legislation and am 
pleased that the Senate is poised to 
pass it. 

Mr. President, our modern economy 
is rapidly changing. Today’s American 
worker must compete against workers 
all over the world as well as embrace 
modern technology in the workplace. 

Despite these changes, our edu- 
cational system is primarily focused on 
a traditional career path. We have sev- 
eral programs for students who go onto 
college. However, 75 percent of all high 
school graduates do not complete an 
undergraduate degree and 50 percent 
never take a post high-school class. 

We need to equip these millions of 
non-college-bound students with basic 
academic and occupational skills nec- 
essary in an increasingly complex labor 
market. In the 1980's, the earnings gap 
between high school and college grad- 
uates doubled. At the same time, em- 
ployers have expressed increasing frus- 
tration with the quality of job skills 
possessed by high school graduates. 

These trends tell us that we need to 
develop а new system to educate and 
train those who do not go on to college. 
We must prepare them for the competi- 
tive workplace of the 21st century. 
This is what the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act seeks to do—to provide 
educational and job training oppor- 
tunity for those who are left out of our 
current system. 

The school-to-work bill provides 
funding to States to plan and develop 
school-to-work systems. This is critical 
because the current apprenticeship, job 
training, and job counseling system is 
fractured in each State. Each State 
plan must describe how the State will 
integrate private business and the edu- 
cational system into a school-to-work 
plan. Once the State plan is completed, 
a State may receive an implementa- 
tion grant to provide funding to local 
partnerships and school-to-work pro- 
grams to help educate, train, and place 
young people into high skilled occupa- 
tions. This bill also allows States to 
seek waivers from other Federal edu- 
cation and labor programs if they will 
help them better establish a coordi- 
nated school-to-work system. 

Mr. President, the young people of 
our country are our future. In the past, 
we have focused on the college bound 
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students while leaving high school 
graduates with no career education and 
training. This bill will address this se- 
rious failure so that all of our young 
people can enter the job market with 
skills that permit them to make a pro- 
ductive contribution to our economy. 
It will also please the business commu- 
nity that will benefit from a better 
skilled work force. It is no surprise 
that this legislation is supported by 
the Business Roundtable, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce as well as 
organized labor. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, school-to- 
work transition is a concept that I 
strongly endorse. Many of our youth, 
as we have previously heard, will not 
go to college, and many who do go to 
college will not earn a degree. We need 
to provide meaningful opportunities for 
these students—and we need to provide 
them as early as possible. 

Not only do I support school-to-work 
as a theory, but I support many of the 
principles embodies in the legislation 
before us. Collaboration, public/private 
partnerships, mentorship—these are all 
important concepts, and crucial for an 
effective program. 

Unfortunately, the positive aspects 
of S. 1361 do not outweigh, in my mind, 
the problems with this proposal. 

First, І ат concerned that this is yet 
another categorical program. Accord- 
ing to the Government Accounting Of- 
fice, we are presently funding over 150 
job training programs at an estimated 
cost of $20 billion. The school-to-work 
bill adds another job training proposal 
to this already costly mix. And perhaps 
more important is the fact that it du- 
plicates efforts already authorized to 
be provided to this same group—kids 
not bound for college. 

As a matter of fact, the State of Indi- 
ana, as well as 23 other States, has al- 
ready received grants for the develop- 
ment of school-to-work programs. 
Some might ask how this was possible 
since S. 1361 has not yet been enacted. 
Using existing authority under JTPA 
and the Carl Perkins Act, the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Education have 
provided funds to States for the Devel- 
opment of school-to-work initiatives. 
So we see that school-to-work initia- 
tives are not only possible, but are al- 
ready being supported by Federal 
funds, so why is this bill needed? 

Second, I am concerned by the re- 
quirement that students who partici- 
pate in this program be paid for their 
training. Aside from questioning the 
appropriateness of paying people for 
training, I am concerned that this re- 
quirement will significantly limit the 
opportunities for valuable work experi- 
ences. This is particularly true for 
small businesses, which are the life 
blood of our economy. 

Finally, I feel strongly that States 
should be afforded maximum flexibility 
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in designing both the program and the 
work opportunities that would be 
available. As currently drafted, S. 1361 
is prescriptive and would significantly 
tie the hands of the States, employers, 
and schools participating in this initia- 
tive. I think we have seen time and 
time again that Washington's one-size- 
fits-all solutions don't work. Let's let 
people with hands on experience design 
programs that will really help those in 
need. 

Mr. President, the concept of school- 
to-work transition is an important one, 
and that deserves our close attention. 
However, it is a job training proposal, 
and as such I think it would have been 
more appropriate to have considered in 
conjunction with the other job training 
programs. 

We have made a great deal of 
progress on this legislation over the 
course of the past few days, and have 
included some very important amend- 
ments. I strongly support these 
changes and the concept of school-to- 
work, however, at this time I am un- 
able to support this legislation. We 
still have a ways to go, and I would 
have preferred that this be considered 
in а broader context, but will re-exam- 
ine the legislation when it emerges 
from conference. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to speak today in favor of Sen- 
ate bill 1361, the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act. 

With this bill, we continue to builà 
upon а theme introduced by President 
Clinton in last year's budget process— 
investing in our future. By immunizing 
our children and fully funding impor- 
tant programs such as Head Start, 
WIC, Goals 2000, and school-to-work, 
we are investing in our children, and in 
the America of tomorrow. 

As we focus on planning, and prepar- 
ing our children for the future, we are 
challenged to make adjustments. We 
cannot afford to operate on old as- 
sumptions—assumptions that are no 
longer relevant today. 

We must recognize that approxi- 
mately half of our Nation's young peo- 
ple do not go on to college; 75 percent 
do not earn а bachelor's degree. Many 
of these young people do not possess 
the basic academic and occupational 
skills necessary for the changing work- 
place, or for further education. Many 
cannot find stable, career-track jobs 
for a good 5 to 10 years after graduat- 
ing from high school. 

Whether the family-wage jobs of the 
future will require a college degree, 
they no doubt will require professional 
or technical training. We must prepare 
our children throughout the Nation for 
both. The school-to-work bill will help 
young people link what they are learn- 
ing in school to the workplace. It will 
also prepare them for 4-year college. 

Our schools have a stake in preparing 
Students for tomorrow's work force. 
They must help educate and train our 
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children today for the jobs of tomor- 
row. 

My home State of Washington has 
made major strides toward developing 
high school coursework that is rel- 
evant for students, and clearly applica- 
ble to the real world. Four model high 
Schools in Bethel, Central Valley, 
Camas, and Grand Coulee are beginning 
their third year of comprehensive re- 
structuring efforts. 

In addition, last year the Washington 
Legislature enacted the  School-to- 
Work Transitions Program. This pro- 
gram provides funding for model high 
school transition projects in 33 school 
districts in the State. The emphasis is 
on providing high school students with 
a choice of educational pathways. 
These pathways are based on the stu- 
dent's career interest area—and they 
integrate academic, vocational, and 
technical education into a single cur- 
riculum. 

In the Washington program, priority 
is given to high schools that work with 
middle and junior high schools to im- 
prove students’ career awareness. In 
addition, the program requires that 
partnerships be formed with employers 
and employees to give students work- 
based learning experiences as well. 

Mr. President, I support the emphasis 
on collaboration in the Washington 
program, and in the bill before us. En- 
couraging government, educational in- 
stitutions, employers, labor, students, 
parents, and community-based organi- 
zations to work together is crucial. 

In addition, we must work diligently 
to identify the growth sectors of our 
economy, and the education and skills 
that will be needed by the work force 
in these sectors. As part of this effort, 
I am holding a futures forum in my 
home State of Washington during the 
spring work period. 

I am bringing together experts from 
a variety of disciplines and commu- 
nities in the State—experts in busi- 
ness, labor representatives, educators, 
academics, and government leaders—to 
discuss what Washington’s economy 
and work force will look like in the 
next 10 to 20 years. We will focus on the 
prospects for growth in a variety of 
sectors of the economy. And, we will 
discuss the education and skills that 
will be needed by the work force in 
State. 

We will also discuss how to give our 
children the education and skills they 
will need to participate in the work 
force of the future. This will be the 
first in a series of forums, and I look 
forward to hearing from those who 
work on this challenge on a daily basis. 

Finally, I want to mention the use of 
Federal funds as seed money to stimu- 
late State and local creativity in es- 
tablishing statewide school-to-work 
programs. This approach is far superior 
to creating yet another large Federal 
employment and training program. 
This way we are encouraging States to 
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expand upon existing programs such as 
tech prep education, cooperative edu- 
cation, youth apprenticeship, school- 
sponsored enterprises, and existing 
school-to-work programs—like the one 
we have in Washington State. 

Mr. President, this is a very impor- 
tant bill for our Nation's children 
today, and for our economy tomorrow. 
I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
America's economic future is at risk. 
For years, I have been deeply con- 
cerned that the United States is ad- 
dressing the requirements of its work 
force in the wrong way and this is pos- 
ing a tremendous threat to our ability 
to compete in the emerging global 
economy. 

Under our current “Тауіогізбіс” sys- 
tem, we have become so overdependent 
on a small cadre of decisionmakers and 
managers that our ability to increase 
our quality and variety of products, 
processes, and services is diminishing. 
Therefore, our capacity to adapt to 
new consumer needs in this global 
economy and sustain a high standard 
of living has suffered. If we continue to 
ignore our frontline workers' abilities, 
I believe that our folly ultimately will 
relegate us to second class status in 
the global marketplace. 

According to the Commission on the 
Skills of the American Workforce: 
“Тһе world is prepared to pay high 
prices and high wages for quality, vari- 
ety, and responsiveness to changing 
consumer tastes." If the United States 
is to continue as the world’s economic 
leader, we must develop the best edu- 
cated and best trained work force in 
the world in order to command those 
high prices and afford those high 
wages. 

American employers are realizing 
that they must insist on having work- 
ers who are able to adapt to changing 
conditions not only by learning new 
skills but also by changing their roles 
in the workplace. They must be capa- 
ble of solving problems, and they must 
be encouraged to do so by working in 
teams and by helping forward-thinking 
management meet its responsibilities. 
Although the legislation before us 
today does not address the needs of our 
current work force, it will, however, 
help our competitiveness in the future 
by assisting States to prepare our 
youth for the critical transition from 
school to work. 

Currently, American high schools di- 
rect most of their attention toward 
preparing students for college. How- 
ever, of those who enter college, only 
about 15 percent go on to graduate and 
then obtain a 4-year college degree 
within 6 years of high school gradua- 
tion. Yet we continue to allow our edu- 
cational system to essentially ignore 
the needs of the remaining 85 percent. 
We abandon them to muddle between 
different educational and employment 
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opportunities. Furthermore, about 30 
percent of youth aged 16 to 24 lack the 
necessary skills for entry-level employ- 
ment. This problem becomes 
shockingly vivid when one sees that 50 
percent of adults in their late twenties 
have not found a steady job. 

Mr. President, it is time for us to 
change the way we think and virtually 
revolutionize the way we address the 
current educational system for those 
who will never enter our colleges and 
universities. We must help students un- 
derstand why they are learning the 
particular subject matter so that they 
think more about applied academics 
and connect education to the world of 
work. We must help them make a suc- 
cessful transition from school to work. 

In 1991, Oregon made a striking break 
with traditional American education 
with the passage of Oregon Education 
Act for the 2186 century. Among other 
things, it established certificates of 
initial mastery and advanced mastery 
as new high-performance standards for 
all students and has created new part- 
nerships among business, labor, and 
the educational community to develop 
academic and professional technical 
standards. 

Once basic mastery is demonstrated, 
and no one advances until fundamental 
skills are absorbed—students will se- 
lect a broad career area to provide the 
context for further study. This pre- 
pares them for postsecondary edu- 
cation or further skills training for 
family-wage jobs. Work-based learning 
opportunities will be provided to inter- 
ested students so that necessary skills 
and competencies can be learned in the 
work environment as well as in the 
classroom, This is vital, it drives home 
to students the interrelationship be- 
tween education and work. 

Our school reform strategy recog- 
nizes the interdependence between 
places of learning and places of work. 
In fact, several high schools like 
Sprague, Roosevelt, and David-Douglas 
have made this connection. Education 
and work force reform movements also 
recognize that to improve the perform- 
ance of students and the productivity 
of workers requires new partnerships 
among business, labor, education, and 
government. Understandably, Oregon 
has received national recognition for 
focusing on the critical school-to-work 
transition. 

The legislation before us today will 
provide seed money to help States de- 
velop comprehensive plans that in- 
cludes work-based and school-based 
learning programs. Most systems will 
involve a year of postsecondary edu- 
cation and will lead to a high school di- 
ploma, a certificate or diploma from a 
postsecondary institution, and an occu- 
pational skill certificate certifying 
mastery of specific occupational skills. 
Second, it will provide the States with 
5-year implementation grants to help 
operate these systems. 
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Mr. President, many of the problems 
facing our noncollege bound students 
need to be addressed at the State and 
local levels. Nevertheless, this is also a 
national problem because our economic 
competitiveness depends on our will- 
ingness to help them meet our future 
work-force demands. 

If we are to affect lasting change for 
future generations—if that change is to 
keep pace with the changing global 
marketplace—then we must engage 
schools, businesses, and government at 
all levels to prepare tomorrow's work- 
ers for our future. Passage of this legis- 
lation today will encourage our States 
to creatively meet the needs of our 
noncollege bound student population. 
The needs of these students have been 
ignored for far too long and it is my 
pleasure to be an original cosponsor of 
this bill. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address the issue of school to 
work, I share many of the sentiments 
that have already been expressed by 
my colleagues. Today, students who do 
not pursue a college degree, face great 
challenges in finding a job which is per- 
sonally and financially rewarding. The 
issue before us is how do we better as- 
sist these young people find gainful 
employment and make the transition 
from school-to-work? 

Only 25 percent of all high school 
graduates go on to college. The remain- 
ing students enter the work force with 
only a high school diploma and limited 
skills. At one time, low-skill, high- 
wage manufacturing jobs were abun- 
dant. This is no longer the case. Today, 
individuals without a college degree 
earn significantly less than individuals 
with a college degree and that gap is 
widening each year. 

I agree with my colleagues that we 
need to build a better partnership be- 
tween our schools and businesses to de- 
termine what skills are needed in the 
increasingly competitive economy. We 
then must target students at need and 
equip them with the necessary skills. 
My question is do we need another Fed- 
eral jobs program to achieve this goal? 
I don't believe so and that is why I am 
not able to support S. 1361, the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act. 

There are 154 existing Federal jobs- 
related programs which cost the Treas- 
ury over $20 billion annually. Enacting 
this legislation would create yet an- 
other program with a price tag of $300 
million this year and such sums as nec- 
essary for the period of its authoriza- 
tion. Although the program is due to 
expire after its authorization, I have 
not known this Congress to allow pro- 
grams to expire. It’s much easier to ex- 
tend a program than to let it die. 

I believe the better way to address 
the issue of school-to-work is to focus 
on existing programs and restructure 
them to better serve our young people. 
For example, there are a number of ex- 
isting programs that target the very 
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students we are talking about today. 
The Carl Perkins Tech-Prep Program, 
career academies and youth appren- 
ticeship programs all assist students in 
the transition from school to work. It 
seems to make better sense to deter- 
mine how to improve these programs 
and, if necessary, integrate them. Un- 
fortunately, there are provisions in the 
school-to-work bill which would pre- 
vent the integration of the Carl Per- 
kins Tech Prep Program into the 
School-to-Work Program. 

For example, the School-to-Work 
Program requires a paid work experi- 
ence in certain circumstances. The 
Carl Perkins Tech-Prep Program does 
not have a similar requirement, so this 
program would operate parallel to the 
new school-to-work program. They 
couldn’t be coordinated, nor inte- 
grated, yet they would essentially 
serve the same students. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to discuss the paid work experience 
which I have alluded to. The original 
language contained in the bill required 
students to have a work experience 
which must be paid. Many small busi- 
nesses struggle financially. While 
many may want to participate in the 
program, they may find the salary re- 
quirement prohibitive. This provision 
ignores the value of unpaid work expe- 
riences. I am pleased that my col- 
leagues recognized the burden of this 
provision when it adopted an amend- 
ment removing the paid work require- 
ment except in some cases. A student 
can still have a valuable learning expe- 
rience if the job is unpaid. Shadowing 
experiences, mentoring are all crucial 
learning experiences. 

I believe we are placing too much 
emphasis on spending more and not 
enough on improving existing edu- 
cation and jobs programs. We must bet- 
ter manage these programs. If our 
young people are not prepared to enter 
the work force, shouldn't we try to un- 
derstand why? Should school curricu- 
lum be altered? School systems across 
the country already recognize that 
they should be building partnerships 
with local employers to prepare stu- 
dents for employment. We do not need 
new Federal legislation to achieve 
these goals. Again, we are faced with a 
situation where local action is out- 
pacing Federal legislative initiatives. 

I strongly support the intentions of 
this legislation, but I am not prepared 
to vote to create yet another Federal 
program. I would rather reevaluate ex- 
isting programs and determine how 
they can better serve our young people 
prepare for the future. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
America's future lies with its children. 
Recognizing the importance of provid- 
ing educational and occupational train- 
ing for today's youth, I am proud to co- 
sponsor the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act. Because of a personal commit- 
ment, I had to be in West Virginia ear- 
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ler today and unfortunately missed 
the vote on final passage of this legis- 
lation. But it was clear this measure 
had strong bipartisan support and 
would pass. My statement is to rein- 
force my support for this initiative. 

This legislation represents part of an 
overall strategy to reform our Amer- 
ican educational system, and it specifi- 
cally seeks to enhance the transition 
to work for young people. The provi- 
sions of this bill reaffirm this Nation's 
commitment to the education and em- 
ployment of today's youth. The bill's 
goal is to unite partnerships of employ- 
ers and educators to create a high qual- 
ity school-to-work program that as- 
sists students in the transition from 
School to a well-paying first job. 

The legislation maps out a new strat- 
egy to achieve this goal. First, it estab- 
lishes components and goals for suc- 
cessful school-to-work programs. Next, 
it seeks to integrate work-based and 
school-based learning to provide stu- 
dents with additional skills. It will cre- 
ate a national framework that provides 
States the flexibility to develop pro- 
grams to effectuate the transition from 
school to employment. 

Every parent, student, teacher, and 
employer should embrace the goals of 
the School-to-Work Act and strive to- 
gether to achieve them. 

We need to recognize that approxi- 
mately one-half of American youth do 
not go to college and about 75 percent 
of those who initially enroll do not 
graduate. Even more important, a 1990 
report by the Commission on the Skills 
of the American Work Force noted that 
70 percent of the jobs in America in the 
year 2000 will not require a college edu- 
cation, but most will require training 
beyond high school. 

America needs the School-to-Work 
Act to ensure that students who don't 
go to college still are prepared to enter 
the work force. Entering work directly 
after high school needs to be a viable 
alternative for students who cannot or 
do not want to attend college. Our 
competitiveness will depend on how 
well we prepare our youth for the mod- 
ern workplace. 

Every student should have the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living at a high-skill, 
high-wage job upon graduation from 
high school. Under the School-to-Work 
Act, we will ensure that students are 
given the educational and occupational 
training that they need to obtain a 
high-paying first job and begin a ca- 
reer. The legislation establishes a na- 
tional framework within which States 
can develop effective systems for im- 


proving students’ transition from 
School to work. 
Under the legislation, States will 


have the flexibility to design their own 
programs suited to their States' needs, 
economy and labor market. Although 
the program requires core components 
and goals it does not mandate the 
means to achieve these goals. Various 
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sources of support, including Federal 
grants to States, waivers, direct grants 
to local partnerships, and high poverty 
area grants, will enable States to cre- 
ate their own school-to-work programs. 

States will receive a l-year planning 
grant and one 5-year implementation 
grant. The act also provides for waivers 
of certain regulatory and statutory 
programs to all other Federal funds to 
be coordinated with comprehensive 
school-to-work programs. 

The heart of the program is making 
employers full partners in providing 
high-quality, work-based learning ex- 
periences to students. The program 
will improve the knowledge and skill of 
young people by combining academic 
and occupational learning. Every 
school-to-work plan must include 
work-based learning that provides job 
training or work experiences. In addi- 
tion, each program must provide 
school-based learning including career 
counseling and instruction in a career 
major, and a program of study that is 
based on high academic and skill 
standards as proposed in Goals 2000 
Educate America Act. 

This combination of occupational 
and academic education will provide 
students with additional knowledge 
and skills that will better prepare 
them to enter the job market and ob- 
tain high-wage, high-paying jobs. 

My support of the School-to-Work 
Act is a continuation of my work as 
chairman of the National Commission 
on Children. As chairman, I traveled 
across the country meeting with young 
people, parents, and teachers. Every- 
where I went, people recognized that 
education is the key to the future. 
Education will provide students with 
the key to unlock the door to high- 
wage, high-skill jobs upon graduation 
from high school. 

Educators and employers need to 
unite in the effort to educate youth 
and provide them opportunities to con- 
tribute to society. The School-to-Work 
Act provides the means for a partner- 
ship between schools and employers, a 
partnership that was strongly endorsed 
by the unanimous, bipartisan report of 
the National Commission on Children. 
It is gratifying to note that this impor- 
tant legislation reflects the principles 
of reform outlined by the Commission. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of S. 1361, the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

In the last few days, we have charted 
a new course in Federal education leg- 
islation. For over a decade, States and 
communities have been at work devel- 
oping innovative programs to address 
the challenges facing today’s schools. 
With the Goals 2000 legislation and the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act, the 
Federal Government finally steps for- 
ward as a full partner in these efforts. 
And unlike in the past, we are bringing 
more than our ideas and mandates to 
the table. These new initiatives come 
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not with strings, but with money and 
flexibility. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act is aimed at the 75 percent of stu- 
dents who never complete college. 
These students are often overlooked by 
the current system. To a great extent, 
the focus of our high schools has been 
on the college-bound student. Com- 
puter programming, accounting, auto- 
motive engineering, and other voca- 
tionally-oriented courses have been of- 
fered as electives, if at all. Students 
who complete high school, but not col- 
lege, find themselves with a diploma, 
but few job skills. 

Thirty years ago, a high school di- 
ploma was enough to put a young man 
or woman into a job that could support 
a family and a home. Today, that is 
just not the case. The average monthly 
earnings of a full-time worker with 
only a high school diploma is just 
$1,200. There are few places in America 
where this income could support a fam- 
ily. And the situation is only getting 
worse for these low-skill workers as 
the workplace grows ever more techno- 
logically advanced. We must do what 
we can to make sure these young peo- 
ple are not left to fall further behind. 

The school-to-work initiative seeks 
to ensure students a smooth transition 
from school into meaningful, high- 
quality jobs. Under this legislation, 
partnerships will be developed at the 
State and local level to bring together 
employers, educators, labor leaders, 
community-based organizations, and 
others. These partnerships will work to 
coordinate existing programs to pre- 
pare students to compete and succeed 
in the high-technology, high-skill work 
force of the next century. 

Many States are already experiment- 
ing in this area. Pennsylvania has had 
tremendous success with its youth ap- 
prenticeship program. Connecticut has 
a similar program that brings together 
inner-city youth and representatives of 
the building and construction trades. 
The tech-prep program has also pro- 
vided thousands of young people in 
Connecticut and in many other States 
with new opportunities. The school-to- 
work initiative will provide these 
States with seed money to expand and 
enhance these and other programs to 
meet the critical needs of non-college 
bound students. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this important bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will re- 
port H.R. 2884. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2884) to establish a national 
framework for the development of school-to- 
work opportunities systems in all States, 
and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All after 
the enacting clause is stricken. The 
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text of S. 1361, as amended, is sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof, and H.R. 2884, 
as amended, is considered read a third 
time. 

The question is, Shall the bill, H.R. 
2884, as amended, pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Мг, FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 


[Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN] would vote 
“ауе.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. 


CHAFEE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mrs. HUTCHISON] are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 31, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 32 Leg.] 


YEAS—62 
Akaka Exon Metzenbaum 
Baucus Feingold Mikulski 
Biden Feinstein Mitchell 
Bingaman Ford Moynihan 
Bond Glenn Murray 
Boren Graham Nunn 
Boxer Harkin Packwood 
Bradley Hatfield Pell 
Bryan Heflin Pryor 
Bumpers Hollings Reid 
Campbell Inouye Riegle 
Cochran Jeffords Robb 
Cohen Kennedy Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerrey Sasser 
D'Amato Kerry Shelby 
Danforth Kohl Simon 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Thurmond 
Dodd Levin Wellstone 
Dorgan Lieberman Wofford 
Durenberger Mathews 

NAYS—31 
Bennett Grassley Murkowski 
Brown Gregg Nickles 
Burns Hatch Pressler 
Byrd Helms Roth 
Coats Kassebaum Simpson 
Coverdell Kempthorne Smith 
Craig Lott Stevens 
Dole Lugar Wallop 
Domenici Mack Warner 
Faircloth McCain 
Gorton McConnell 

NOT VOTING—7 

Breaux Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston 
Gramm Moseley-Braun 


So the bill (H.R. 2884), as amended, 
was passed, as follows: 
H. R. 2884 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the ''School-to- Work Opportunities Act of 1994”. 
(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 
Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. Findings. 
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Sec. 3. Purposes and congressional intent. 
Sec. 4. Definitions. 
Sec. 5. Federal administration. 


TITLE I—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

Sec. 101. General program requirements. 

Sec. 102. Work-based learning component. 

Sec. 103. School-based learning component. 

Sec. 104. Connecting activities component. 


TITLE II—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 


Subtitle A—State Development Grants 


Sec. 201. Purpose. 
Sec. 202. State development grants. 


Subtitle B—State Implementation Grants 


Sec. 211. Purpose. 
Sec. 212. State implementation grants. 
Sec. 213. Limitation on administrative costs. 


TITLE III—FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS 


301. Purposes. 

302. Federal implementation grants to part- 
nerships. 

303. School-to-work opportunities program 
grants in high poverty areas and 
in congressional districts with low 
population densities. 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


. 401. Research, demonstration, and other 
projects. 
. 402. Performance outcomes and evaluation. 
. 403. Training and technical assistance. 
TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


. 501. State request and responsibilities for a 
waiver of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements. 

Waivers of statutory and regulatory 
requirements by the Secretary of 
Education. 

Waivers of statutory and regulatory 
requirements by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Combination of Federal funds for high 
poverty schools. 

Combination of Federal funds by 
States. 

Requirements. 

Sanctions. 

Authorization of appropríations. 

Acceptance of gifts, and other matters. 

State authority. 

Construction. 

. 512. Additional Federal requirements. 

. 513. Sense of the Senate. 

TITLE VI—OTHER PROGRAMS 
601. Tech-prep education. 

TITLE VII—TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 701. Effective date. 

Sec. 702. Sunset. 

TITLE VIII—ALASKA NATIVE ART AND 
CULTURE 

Sec. 801. Short title. 

Sec. 802. Alaska Native art and culture. 

БЕС. 2, FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) three-fourths of America's high school stu- 
dents enter the work force without bacca- 
laureate degrees, and many do not possess the 
academic and entry-level occupational skills 
necessary to succeed in the changing American 
workplace; 

(2) a substantial number of American youth, 
especially disadvantaged students, students of 
diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural back- 
grounds, and students with disabilities, do not 
complete school; 

(3) unemployment among American youth is 
intolerably high, and earnings of high school 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


. 502. 


. 503. 


. 504. 
. 505. 


. 506. 
. 507. 
. 508. 
. 509. 
. 510. 
. 811. 
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graduates have been falling relative to earnings 
of persons with more education; 

(4) the American workplace is changing in re- 
sponse to heightened international competition 
and new technologies, and such forces, which 
are ultimately beneficial to the Nation, are 
shrinking the demand for and undermining the 
earning power of unskilled labor; 

(5) the United States lacks a comprehensive 
and coherent system to help its youth acquire 
the knowledge, skills, abilities, and information 
about and access to the labor market necessary 
to make an effective transition from school to 
career-oriented work or to further education 
and training; 

(6) American students can achieve to high 
standards, and many learn better and retain 
more when the students learn in contert, rather 
than in the abstract; 

(7) while many American students have part- 
time jobs, there is infrequent linkage between— 

(A) such jobs; and 

(B) the career planning or erploration, or the 
school-based learning, of such students; 

(8) the work-based learning approach, which 
is modeled after the time-honored apprentice- 
ship concept, integrates theoretical instruction 
with structured on-the-job training, and this 
approach, combined with school-based learning, 
can be very effective in engaging student inter- 
est, enhancing skill acquisition, developing posi- 
tive work attitudes, and preparing youth for 
high-skill, high-wage careers; and 

(9) Federal resources currently fund a series 
of categorical, work-related education and 
training programs, many of which serve dis- 
advantaged youth, that are not administered as 
a coherent whole. 

SEC. 3. PURPOSES AND CONGRESSIONAL INTENT. 

(a) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act are 
to— 

(1) establish a national framework within 
which all States can create statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems that— 

(A) are a part of comprehensive education re- 
form; 

(B) are integrated with the State education 
systems reformed under the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; and 

(C) offer opportunities for all students to par- 
ticipate in a performance-based education and 
training program that will— 

(i) enable the students to earn portable cre- 
dentials; 

(ii) prepare the students for first jobs in high- 
skill, high-wage careers; and 

(iii) increase their opportunities for further 
education, including education in a 4-year col- 
lege or university; 

(2) create a universal, high-quality school-to- 
work transition system that enables all young 
Americans to identify and navigate paths to 
productive and progressively more rewarding 
roles in the workplace; 

(3) utilize workplaces as active learning envi- 
ronments in the educational process by making 
employers joint partners with educators in pro- 
viding opportunities for all students to partici- 
pate in high-quality, work-based learning erpe- 
riences; 

(4) use Federal funds under this Act as ven- 
ture capital, to underwrite the initial costs of 
planning and establishing statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems that will be main- 
tained with other Federal, State, and local re- 
sources; 

(5) promote the formation of partnerships that 
are dedicated to linking the worids of school 
and work, among secondary schools and post- 
secondary education institutions, private and 
public employers, labor organizations, govern- 
ment, community-based organizations, parents, 
students, State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, and training and human 
service agencies; 
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(6) help all students attain high academic and 
occupational standards; 

(7) build on and advance a range of promising 
school-to-work transition programs, such as 
tech-prep education programs, career academies, 
school-to-apprenticeship programs, cooperative 
education programs, youth apprenticeship pro- 
grams, school-sponsored enterprises, and busi- 
ness-education compacts, that can be developed 
into programs funded under this Act; 

(8) improve the knowledge and skills of youth 
by integrating academic and occupational 
learning, integrating school-based and work- 
based learning, and building effective linkages 
between secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation; 

(9) encourage the development and implemen- 
tation of programs that will provide paid high- 
quality, work-based learning experiences: 

(10) motivate all youth, including low-achiev- 
ing youth, youth who have dropped out of 
school, and youth with disabilities, to stay in or 
return to school or a classroom setting and 
strive to succeed, by providing enriched learning 
experiences and assistance in obtaining good 
jobs and continuing their education in post- 
secondary education institutions; 

(11) expose students to a vast array of career 
opportunities, and facilitate the selection of ca- 
reer majors, based on individual interests, goals, 
strengths, and abilities; and 

(12) further the National Education Goals set 
forth in title І of the Goals 2000; Educate Amer- 
ica Act. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL INTENT.—It is the intent of 
Congress that the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Education jointly administer this 
Act, in consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a flexible manner that 

(1) promotes State and local discretion in es- 
tablishing and implementing School-to-Work 
Opportunities systems and programs; and 

(2) contributes to reinventing government by— 

(A) building on State and local capacity; 

(B) eliminating duplication in education and 
training programs for youth by integrating such 
programs into one comprehensive system; 

(C) maximizing the effective use of resources; 

(D) supporting locally established initiatives; 

(E) requiring measurable goals for perform- 
ance; and 

(Е) offering flexibility in meeting such goals. 
SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term all aspects of the industry" 
means all aspects of the industry or industry 
sector a student is preparing to enter, including 
planning, management, finances, technical and 
production skills, underlying principles of tech- 
nology, labor and community issues, health and 
safety issues, and environmental issues, related 
to such industry or industry sector; 

(2) the term "all students" means students 
from a broad range of backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged students, 
students with diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural 
backgrounds, students with disabilities, students 
with limited-English proficiency, students who 
have dropped out of school, and academically 
talented students; 

(3) the term approved plan means а School- 
to-Work Opportunities system plan that is sub- 
mitted by a State under section 212(a), is deter- 
mined by the Secretaries to include the program 
components described in sections 102 through 
104 and otherwise meet the requirements of this 
Act, and is consistent with the improvement 
plan of the State, if any, under the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act; 

(4) the term career major means a coherent 
sequence of courses or field of study that pre- 
pares a student for a first job and that— 

(A) integrates academic and occupational 
learning, integrates school-based and work- 
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based learning, establishes linkages between sec- 
ondary and postsecondary education, and pre- 
pares students for admission to 2-year or 4-year 
postsecondary education institutions; 

(B) prepares the student for employment in 
broad occupational clusters or industry sectors; 

(C) typically includes at least 2 years of sec- 
ondary education and at least 1 or 2 years of 
postsecondary education; 

(D) provides the students, to the extent prac- 
ticable, with strong experience in and under- 
standing of all aspects of the industry the stu- 
dents are planning to enter; 

(E) results in the award of— 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as— 

(1) а general equivalency diploma; or 

(1I) an alternative diploma or certificate for 
students with disabilities for whom such alter- 
native diploma or certificate is appropriate; 

(ii) а certificate or diploma recognizing suc- 
cessful completion of 1 or 2 years of postsecond- 
ary education (if appropriate); and 

(iii) a skill certificate; and 

(F) may lead to further education and train- 
ing, such as entry into a registered apprentice- 
ship program, or may lead to admission to a 4- 
year college or university; 

(5) the term employer“ includes both public 
and private employers; 

(6) the term ''Governor'' means the chief етес- 
utive of a State; 

(7) the term local educational agency" has 
the meaning given the term in section 1471(12) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)); 

(8) the term “ратіпетвһір" means a local en- 
tity that— 

(A) is responsible for carrying out local 
School-to- Work Opportunities programs; 

(B) consists of employers or employer organi- 
zations, public secondary schools and post- 
secondary educational institutions (or rep- 
resentatives, such as teachers, counselors, and 
administrators), and labor organizations or non- 
managerial employee representatives; and 

(C) may include other entities, such as com- 
munity-based organizations, national trade as- 
sociations working at local levels, rehabilitation 
agencies and organizations, registered appren- 
ticeship agencies, local vocational education en- 
tities, proprietary institutions of higher edu- 
cation as defined in section 481(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1088(b)) (so 
long as such institutions meet the requirements 
specified in section 498 of such Act), local gov- 
ernment agencies, parent organizations and 
teacher organizations, vocational student orga- 
nizations, private industry councils established 
under section 102 of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (29 U.S.C. 1512), and Indian tribes, as 
defined in section 1 of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act of 1978 (25 
U.S.C. 1801); 

(9) the term “‘postsecondary education institu- 
tion means a public or private institution that 
is authorized within a State to provide a pro- 
gram of education beyond secondary education, 
and includes a community college, a technical 
college, a postsecondary vocational institution, 
a tribally controlled community college, as de- 
fined in section 1 of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act of 1978, and 
a 4-year college or university; 

(10) the term registered apprenticeship agen- 
cy" means the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training in the Department of Labor or a State 
apprenticeship agency recognized and approved 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
as the appropriate body for State registration or 
approval of local apprenticeship programs and 
agreements for Federal purposes; 

(11) the term “registered apprenticeship pro- 
gram" means a program registered by a reg- 
istered apprenticeship agency; 
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(12) the term "'related services" includes the 
types of services described in section 602(17) of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1401(17)); 

(13) the term "school site mentor" means a 
professional employed at a school who is des- 
ignated as the advocate for a particular student, 
and who works in consultation with classroom 
teachers, counselors, related services personnel, 
and the employer of the student to design and 
monitor the progress of the School-to- Work Op- 
portunities program of the student; 

(14) the term “‘School-to-Work Opportunities 
program" means a program that meets the re- 
quirements of this Act, other than a program de- 
scribed in section 401(a); 

(15) the term "secondary school" has the 
meaning given the term in section 1201(d) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(d)); 

(16) the term "'Secretaries" means the Sec- 
retary of Education and the Secretary of Labor; 

(17) the term “skill certiſicute means а port- 
able, industry-recognized credential issued by a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program under 
an approved plan, that certifies that a student 
has mastered skills at levels that are at least as 
challenging as skill standards endorsed by the 
National Skill Standards Board established 
under the National Skill Standards Act of 1993, 
except that until such skill standards are devel- 
oped, the term "'skill certificate" means а cre- 
dential issued under a process described in the 
approved plan of a State; 

(18) the term State“ means each of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

(19) the term State educational agency” has 
the meaning given the term in section 1471(23) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(23)); and 

(20) the term “workplace mentor" means an 
employee or other individual, approved by the 
employer at a workplace, who possesses the 
skills and knowledge to be mastered by a stu- 
dent, and who instructs the student, critiques 
the performance of the student, challenges the 
student to perform well, and works in consulta- 
tion with classroom teachers and the employer 
of the student. 

SEC. 5. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) JOINT ADMINISTRATION.—Notwithstanding 
the Department of Education Organization Act 
(20 U.S.C. 3401 et seq.), the General Education 
Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221 et seq.), the Act 
entitled “Ап Act To Create a Department of 
Labor'', approved March 4, 1913 (29 U.S.C. 551 
et seq.), and section 166 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1576), the Secretaries 
shall jointly provide for the administration of 
the programs established by this Act. The Sec- 
retaries shall jointly issue such uniform proce- 
dures, guidelines, and regulations, in accord- 
ance with section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, as the Secretaries determine to be nec- 
essary and appropriate to administer and en- 
force the provisions of this Act. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1232) shall 
not apply to regulations issued with respect to 
any programs under this Act. 

(c) PLAN.—Within 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretaries shall pre- 
pare a plan for the joint administration of this 
Act and submit such plan to the appropriate 
Committees of Congress for review and comment. 
TITLE I—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 

TIES BASIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
SEC. 101. GENERAL PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

A School-to-Work Opportunities program 
under this Act shall— 

(1) integrate school-based learning and work- 
based learning, as provided for in sections 102 
and 103, integrate academic and occupational 
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learning, and establish effective linkages be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary education; 

(2) provide participating students with the op- 
portuníty to complete career majors; 

(3) incorporate the program components pro- 
vided in sections 102 through 104; 

(4) provide participating students, to the er- 
tent practicable, with strong experience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry the 
students are preparing to enter; and 

(5) provide all students with equal access to 
the full range of such program components (in- 
cluding both school- and work-based learning 
components) and related activities and to re- 
cruitment, enrollment, and placement activities. 
SEC. 102. WORK-BASED LEARNING COMPONENT. 

(a) MANDATORY ACTIVITIES.—The work-based 
learning component of a School-to- Work Oppor- 
tunities program shall include— 

(1) work experience; 

(2) a planned program of job training and 
work experiences (including training related to 
preemployment and employment skills to be mas- 
tered at progressively higher levels) that are co- 
ordinated with learning in the school-based 
learning component described in section 103 and 
are relevant to the career majors of students and 
lead to the award of skill certificates; 

(3) workplace mentoring; and 

(4) instruction in general workplace com- 
petencies, including instruction and activities 
developing positive work attitudes, and employ- 
ability and participative skills. 

(b) PERMISSIBLE ACTIVITIES.—Such component 
may include such activities as job shadowing, 
school-sponsored enterprises, or on-the-job 
training for academic credit. 

SEC. 103. „ LEARNING СОМРО- 


The school-based learning component of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program shall in- 
clude— 

(1) career етріотайоп and counseling, begin- 
ning prior to the 11th grade year of the stu- 
dents, in order to help students who may be in- 
terested to identify, and select or reconsider, 
their interests, goals, and career majors; 

(2) initial selection by interested students of 
career majors not later than the beginning of 
the 11th grade; 

(3) a program of study designed to meet aca- 
demic standards established by the State for all 
students, including, where applicable, any con- 
tent standards developed under the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, and to meet the require- 
ments necessary to prepare students for post- 
secondary education and to earn skill certifi- 
cates; and 

(4) regularly scheduled evaluations involving 
ongoing consultation and problem solving with 
students to identify academic strengths and 
weaknesses, academic progress, workplace 
knowledge, goals, and the need for additional 
learning opportunities to master core academic 
and vocational skills. 

SEC. 104. CONNECTING ACTIVITIES COMPONENT. 

The connecting activities component of a 
School-to- Work Opportunities program shall in- 
clude— 

(1) matching students with the work-based 
learning opportunities of employers; 

(2) serving, with respect to each student, as a 
liaison among the student and the employer, 
school, teacher, school administrator, and par- 
ent of the student, and, if appropriate, other 
community partners; 

(3) providing technical assistance and services 
to employers, including small- and medium-sized 
businesses, and other parties in— 

(A) designing work-based learning compo- 
nents described in section 102 and counseling 
and case management services; and 

(B) training teachers, workplace mentors, 
School site mentors, and counselors; 
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(4) providing assistance to schools and em- 
ployers to integrate school-based and work- 
based learning and integrate academic and oc- 
cupational learning in the program; 

(5) encouraging the active participation of em- 
ployers, in cooperation with local education of- 
ficials, in the implementation of local activities 
described in section 102, 103, or this section; 

(6)(A) providing assistance to participants 
who have completed the program in finding an 
appropriate job, continuing their education, or 
entering ínto an additional training program; 
and 

(B) linking the participants with other com- 
munity services that may be necessary to assure 
a successful transition from school to work; 

(7) collecting and analyzing information re- 
garding post-program outcomes of participants 
in the School-to-Work Opportunities program, 
including disadvantaged students, students with 
diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, 
students with disabilities, students with limited- 
English proficiency, students who have dropped 
out of school, and academically talented. stu- 
dents; and 

(8) linking youth development activities under 
this Act with employer and industry strategies 
for upgrading the skills of their workers. 


TITLE II—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 

Subtitle A—State Development Grants 

SEC. 201. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist States 
in planning and developing comprehensive, 
statewide systems for school-to-work opportuni- 
ties. 

SEC. 202. STATE DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) AWARD.—On the application of the Gov- 
ernor on behalf of a State, the Secretaries may 
award a development grant to the State in such 
amount as the Secretaries determine to be nec- 
essary to enable the State to complete develop- 
ment of a comprehensive, statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount.of a development 
grant under this subtitle may not exceed 
$1,000,000 for any fiscal year. 

(3) COMPLETION.—The Secretaries may award 
such grant to complete development initiated 
with funds awarded under the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.) or the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301 et seq.). 

(b) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—To be eligible to 
receive a grant under subsection (a), a State 
shall submit an application to the Secretaries 
that shall— 

(1) include a timetable and an estimate of the 
amount of funding needed to complete the plan- 
ning and development necessary to implement a 
comprehensive, statewide School-to-Work Op- 
portunities system, for all students; 

(2) describe the manner in which— 

(A) the Governor; 

(B) the State educational agency; 

(C) the State agency officials responsible for 
job training and employment; 

(D) the State agency officials responsible for 
economic development; 

(E) the State agency officials responsible for 
postsecondary education; 

(F) representatives of the private sector; and 

(G) other appropriate officials, 
will collaborate in the planning and develop- 
ment of the statewide School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities system; 

(3) describe the manner in which the State has 
obtained and will continue to obtain the active 
and continued participation, in the planning 
and development of the statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system, of employers and 
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other interested parties such as locally elected 
officials, secondary schools and postsecondary 
educational institutions (or related agencies), 
business associations, employees, labor organi- 
zations or associations of such organizations, 
teachers, related services personnel, students, 
parents, community-based organizations, clergy, 
rehabilitation agencies and organizations, reg- 
istered apprenticeship agencies, vocational edu- 
cational agencies, vocational student organiza- 
tions, and human service agencies; 

(4) describe the manner in which the State 
will coordinate planning activities with any 
local school-to-work programs, including pro- 
grams that have received a grant under title ПІ, 
if any; 

(5) designate a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds awarded under this sub- 
title; 

(6) include such other information as the Sec- 
retaries may require; and 

(7) be submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretaries may require. 

(c) STATE DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES.—Funds 
awarded under this section shall be erpended by 
a State only for activities undertaken to develop 
a statewide School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tem, which may include— 

(1) identifying or establishing an appropriate 
State structure to administer the School-to- Work 
Opportunities system; 

(2) identifying secondary and postsecondary 
school-to-work programs that might be incor- 
porated into the State system; 

(3) identifying or establishing broad-based 
partnerships among employers, labor, education, 
government, and other community and parent 
organizations to participate in the design, devel- 
opment, and administration of School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; 

(4) developing a marketing plan to build con- 
sensus and support for School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs; 

(5) promoting the active involvement of busi- 
ness, including small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses, in planning, developing, and implement- 
ing local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams; 

(6) identifying ways that local school-to-work 
programs could be coordinated with the state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(7) supporting local planning and develop- 
ment activities to provide guidance, training, 
and technical assistance in the development of 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(8) identifying or establishing mechanisms for 
providing training and technical assistance to 
enhance the development of a statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities system; 

(9) initiating pilot programs for testing key 
components of the program design of programs 
under the system; 

(10) developing a State process for issuing skill 
certificates that is, to the extent feasible, con- 
sistent with the efforts of the National Skill 
Standards Board and the skill standards en- 
dorsed under the National Skill Standards Act 
of 1993; 

(11) designing challenging curricula, in co- 
operation with representatives of local partner- 
ships, that take into account the diverse learn- 
ing needs and abilities of the student population 
served by the system; 

(12) developing a system for labor market 
analysis and strategic planning for local 
targeting, of industry sectors or broad occupa- 
tional clusters, that can provide students with 
placements in high-skill workplaces; 

(13) analyzing the post-high school employ- 
ment experiences of recent high school grad- 
uates and students who have dropped out of 
school; 

(14) preparing the plan described in section 
212(b); and 
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(15) developing a training and technical sup- 
port system for teachers, employers, mentors, 
counselors, related services personnel, and other 
parties. 

(а) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may make 
grants under subsection (a) to consortia of con- 
gressional districts with low population den- 
sities, to enable each such consortium to com- 
plete development of comprehensive, 
consortiawide School-to-Work Opportunities 
systems. Each such system shall be implemented 
by individuals selected by the States in which 
the system is located. Each such system shall 
meet the requirements of this Act for such a sys- 
tem, except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
section. 

(2) AMOUNT.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, the amount of a develop- 
ment grant under this subtitle to a consortium 
shall be in such amount as the Secretaries may 
determine to be appropriate. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the appli- 
cation of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an official 
designated by the consortium to carry out the 
duties of a Governor under this subtitle. 

(В) STATE.—References to a State shall be 
deemed to be references to the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to such an 
official of any of the States in which the consor- 
tium is located. 

(4) ABILITY OF STATE TO CARRY OUT PRO- 
GRAM.—Nothing in this subsection shall limit 
the ability of a State to carry out a statewide 
School-to- Work Opportunities system іп the 
State, even if a congressional district located in 
the State participates in a consortium under 
paragraph (1). 

(5) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term “consortia of congressional districts 
with low population densities" means a consor- 
tia of congressional districts, each congressional 
district of which has am average population 
density of less than 20,00 persons per square 
mile, based on 1993 data from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Subtitle B—State Implementation Grants 
SEC. 211. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist States 
in the implementation of comprehensive, state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities systems. 
SEC. 212. STATE IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) ELIGIBILITY.—On the application of the 
Governor on behalf of a State, the Secretaries 
may award, on a competitive basis, a 5-year im- 
plementation grant to the State. 

(2) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive a 
grant under paragraph (1), a State shall submit 
an application to the Secretaries that shall— 

(A) contain— 

(i) a plan for a comprehensive, statewide 
School-to- Work Opportunities system that meets 
the requirements of subsection (b); 

(ii) a description of the manner in which the 
State will allocate funds made available through 
such a grant to local School-to- Work Opportu- 
nities partnerships under subsection (д); 

(iti) a request, if the State decides to submit 
such a request, for one or more waivers of cer- 
tain statutory or regulatory requirements, as 
provided for under title V; 

(iv) a description of the manner in which— 

(1) the Governor; 

(II) the State educational agency; 

I the State agency officials responsible for 
job training and employment; 

(IV) the State agency officials responsible for 
economic development; 

(V) the State agency officials responsible for 
postsecondary education; 
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(VI) other appropriate officials; and 

(VII) the private sector, 
collaborated in the development of the applica- 
tion; and 

(v) such other information as the Secretaries 
may require; and 

(B) be submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretaries may require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF STATE PLAN.—A State plan 
referred to in subsection (a)(2)(A)(i) shall 

(1) designate the geographical areas, includ- 
ing urban and rural areas, to be served by part- 
nerships that receive grants under subsection 
(д), which shall, to the ertent feasible, reflect 
local labor market areas; 

(2) describe the manner in which the State 
will stimulate and support local School-to- Work 
Opportunities programs that meet the require- 
ments of this Act, and the manner in which the 
statewide School-to- Work Opportunities system 
will be expanded over time to cover all geo- 
graphic areas in the State; 

(3) describe the procedure by which— 

(A) the Governor; 

(B) the State educational agency; 

(C) the State agency officials responsible for 
job training and employment; 

(D) the State agency officials responsible for 
economic development; 

(E) the State agency officials responsible for 
postsecondary education; 

(Е) representatives of the private sector; and 

(G) other appropriate officials, 
will collaborate in the implementation of the 
statewide School-to- Work Opportunities system; 

(4) describe the manner in which the State has 
obtained and will continue to obtain the active 
and continued involvement, in the statewide 
School-to- Work Opportunities system, of em- 
ployers and other interested parties such as lo- 
cally elected officials, secondary schools and 
postsecondary educational institutions (or relat- 
ed agencies), business associations, employees, 
labor organizations or associations of such orga- 
nizations, teachers, related services personnel, 
students, parents, community-based organiza- 
tions, clergy, rehabilitation agencies and orga- 
nizations, registered apprenticeship agencies, 
vocational educational agencies, vocational stu- 
dent organizations, State or regional coopera- 
tive education associations, and human service 
agencies; 

(5) describe the manner in which the School- 
to-Work Opportunities system will coordinate 
with or integrate local school-to-work programs, 
including programs financed from State and pri- 
vate sources, with funds available from such re- 
lated Federal programs as programs under the 
Adult Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.), the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301, et seq.), 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.), the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.), part 
F of title IV of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
681 et seq.), the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, the National Skills Standards Act of 1993, 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.), the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.), the Act of 
August 16, 1937 (commonly known as the ''Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Act''; 50 Stat. 664, chapter 
663; 29 U.S.C. 50 et seq.); the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 701 et ѕед.), and the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
12501 et seq.); 

(6) describe the strategy of the State for pro- 
viding training for teachers, employers, mentors, 
counselors, related services personnel, and other 
parties; 

(7) describe the strategy of the State for incor- 
porating project-oriented, erperiential learning 
programs which integrate theory and academic 
knowledge with hands-on skills and applica- 
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tions into the school curriculum for all students 
in the State; 

(8) describe the resources, including private 
sector resources, that the State intends to em- 
ploy in maintaining the School-to- Work Oppor- 
tunities system when funds under this Act are 
no longer available; 

(9) describe the extent to which the School-to- 
Work Opportunities system will include pro- 
grams that will provide paid high-quality, work- 
based learning erperiences; 

(10) describe the manner їп which the State 
will ensure effective and meaningful opportuni- 
ties for all students in the State to participate in 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(11) describe the goals of the State and the 
methods the State will use, such as awareness 
and outreach, to ensure opportunities for young 
women to participate in School-to- Work Oppor- 
tunities programs in a manner that leads to em- 
ployment in high-performance, high-paying 
jobs, including nontraditional employment; 

(12) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure opportunities for low-achieving stu- 
dents, students with disabilities, and former stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school, to par- 
ticipate in School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams; 

(13) describe the process of the State for as- 
sessing the skills and knowledge required in ca- 
reer majors, and the process for awarding skill 
certificates that is consistent with the efforts of 
the National Skill Standards Board and the skill 
standards endorsed under the National Skill 
Standards Act of 1993; 

(14) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure that students participating in the 
programs are provitied, to the greatest ertent 
possible, with flexibility to develop new career 
goals over time and to change career majors 
without adverse consequences; 

(15) describe the manner in which the State 
will, to the extent feasible, continue programs 
funded under section 302 in the statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(16) describe the manner in which local 
school-to-work programs, including programs 
funded under section 302, if any, will be inte- 
grated into the statewide School-to-Work Op- 
portunities system; 

(17) describe the performance standards that 
the State intends to meet; and 

(18) designate a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds awarded under this sub- 
title. 

(c) REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS.—In reviewing 
each application submitted under subsection (a), 
the Secretaries shall submit the application to a 
peer review process, determine whether to ap- 
prove the plan described in subsection (b), and, 
if such determination is affirmative, further de- 
termine whether to take one or more of the fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1) Award an implementation grant described 
in subsection (a) to the State submitting the ap- 
plication. 

(2) Approve the request of the State, if any, 
for a waiver in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in title V. 

(3) Inform the State of the opportunity to 
apply for further development funds under sub- 
title A, by submitting to the Secretaries an ap- 
plication that includes a timetable and an esti- 
mate of the amount of funding needed to com- 
plete the planning and development necessary 
to implement a comprehensive, statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities system, except that fur- 
ther development funds may not be awarded to 
a State that receives an implementation grant 
under subsection (е). 

(d) REVIEW CONSIDERATIONS.—In evaluating 
an application submitted under subsection (a), 
the Secretaries shall— 

(1) take into consideration the quality of the 
application, including the replicability, sustain- 
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ability, and innovation of programs described in 
the application; 

(2) give priority to applications, based on the 
extent to which the system described in the ap- 
plication would limit administrative costs and 
increase amounts spent on delivery of services to 
students enrolled in programs carried out 
through the system under this Act; 

(3) give priority to applications that describe 
the highest levels of— 

(A) concurrence with the plan for the system; 
and 

(B) collaboration in the development and im- 
plementation of the system; and 

(4) give priority to applications that describe 
systems that include programs that will provide 
paid high-quality, work-based learning experi- 
ences; 
by appropriate State agencies and officials and 
the private sector. 

(e GRANT AMOUNT AND DURATION OF 
GRANT.— 

(1) AMOUNT.—The Secretaries shall establish 
the minimum and татітит amounts available 
for an implementation grant under subsection 
(a), and shall determine the actual amount 
granted to any State under such subsection, 
based on such criteria as the scope and quality 
of the plan described in subsection (b) and the 
number of projected participants in programs 
carried out through the system. 

(2) DURATION.—No State shall be awarded 
more than one implementation grant. 

(f) STATE IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A 
State shall erpend funds awarded through 
grants under subsection (a) only for activities 
undertaken to implement the School-to-Work 
Opportunities system of the State, which may 
include— 

(1) recruiting and providing assistance to em- 
ployers to provide work-based learning for all 
students; 

(2) conducting outreach activities to promote 
and support collaboration, in School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs, by businesses, labor or- 
ganizations, and other organizations; 

(3) providing training for teachers, employers, 
workplace mentors, school site mentors, coun- 
selors, related services personnel, and other par- 
ties; 

(4) providing labor market information to local 
partnerships that is useful in determining which 
high-skill, high-wage occupations are in de- 
mand; 

(5) designing or adapting model curricula that 
can be used to integrate academic and occupa- 
tional learning, school-based and work-based 
learning, and secondary and postsecondary 
education, for all students in the State; 

(6) designing or adapting model work-based 
learning programs and identifying best practices 
for such programs; 

(7) conducting outreach activities and provid- 
ing technical assistance to other States that are 
developing or implementing School-to-Work Op- 
portunities systems; 

(8) reorganizing and streamlining School-to- 
Werk Opportunities systems in the State to fa- 
cilitate the development of а comprehensive 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(9) identifying ways that existing local school- 
to-work programs could be integrated with the 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(10) designing career awareness and етріо- 
ration activities, which may begin as early as 
the elementary grades, such as job shadowing, 
job site visits, school visits by individuals in var- 
ious occupations, and mentoring; 

(11) designing and implementing school-spon- 
sored work erperiences, such as school-spon- 
sored enterprises and community development 
projects; and 

(12) providing career erploration and aware- 
ness services, counseling and mentoring services, 
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college awareness and preparation services, and 
other services to prepare students for the transi- 
tion from school to work. 

(0) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO PARTNER- 
SHIPS.—A State that receives a grant under sub- 
section (a) shall award grants, according to cri- 
teria established by the State, to partnerships to 
carry out local School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs. In awarding such grants, the State 
shall use not less than 65 percent of the sums 
awarded to the State under subsection (a) in the 
first year in which the State awards such 
grants, 75 percent of such sums in the second 
such year, and 85 percent of such sums in each 
such year thereafter. 

(h) STATE SUBGRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS. — 

(1) APPLICATION.—A partnership that seeks a 
grant to carry out a local School-to-Work Op- 
portunities program, including a program initi- 
ated under section 302, shall submit an applica- 
tion to the State that— 

(A) describes how the program would include 
the program components described in sections 
102, 103, and 104 and otherwise meet the require- 
ments of this Act; 

(B) sets forth measurable program goals and 
outcomes; 

(C) describes the local strategies and time- 
tables of the partnership to provide School-to- 
Work Opportunities program opportunities for 
all students in the area served; 

(D) describes the extent to which the program 
will provide paid high-quality, work-based 
learning experiences; 

(E) describes the process that will be used to 
ensure employer involvement in the development 
and implementation of the School-to- Work Op- 
portunities program; 

(F) provides such other information as the 
State may require; and 

(G) is submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the State may require. 

(2) ALLOWABLE ACTIVITIES.—A partnership 
shall erpend funds awarded through grants 
under this subsection only for activities under- 
taken to carry out local School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs, and such activities may in- 
clude, for each such program— 

(A) recruiting and providing assistance to em- 
ployers, including small- and medium-size busi- 
nesses, to provide the work-based learning com- 
ponents described in section 102 in the School- 
to-Work Opportunities program; 

(B) establishing consortia of employers to sup- 
port the School-to-Work Opportunities program 
and provide access to jobs related to the career 
majors of students; 

(C) supporting or establishing intermediaries 
(selected from among the members of the part- 
nership) to perform the activities described in 
section 104 and to provide assistance to students 
in obtaining jobs and further education and 
training; 

(D) designing or adapting school curricula 
that can be used to integrate academic and oc- 
cupational learning, school-based and work- 
based learning, and secondary and postsecond- 
ary education for all students in the area 
served; 

(E) providing training to work-based and 
school-based staff on new curricula, student as- 
sessments, student guidance, and feedback to 
the school regarding student performance; 

(F) establishing, in schools participating in 
the School-to-Work Opportunities program, a 
graduation assistance program to assist at-risk 
students, low-achieving students, and students 
with disabilities, in graduating from high 
school, enrolling in postsecondary education or 
training, and finding or advancing in jobs; 

(G) conducting or obtaining an indepth anal- 
ysis of the local labor market and the generic 
and specific skill needs of employers to identify 
high-demand, high-wage careers to target; 
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(H) integrating work-based and school-based 
learning into existing job training programs for 
youth who have dropped out of school; 

(I) establishing or expanding school-to-ap- 
prenticeship programs in cooperation with reg- 
istered apprenticeship agencies and apprentice- 
ship sponsors; 

(J) assisting participating employers, includ- 
ing small- and medium-size businesses, to iden- 
tifu and train workplace mentors and to develop 
work-based learning components; 

(K) designing local strategies to provide ade- 
quate planning time and staff development ac- 
tivities for teachers, school counselors, related 
services personnel, and school site mentors; 

(L) enhancing linkages between— 

(i) after-school, weekend, and summer jobs; 
and 

(ii) opportunities for career exploration and 
school-based learning; and 

(M) providing career exploration and aware- 
ness services, counseling and mentoring services, 
college awareness and preparation services, and 
other services to prepare students for the transi- 
tíon from school to work. 

(i) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may make 
grants under subsection (a) to consortia of con- 
gressional districts with low population den- 
sities, to enable each such consortium to imple- 
ment comprehensive, consortiawide School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems. Each such system 
shall be implemented by individuals selected by 
the States in which the system is located. Each 
such system shall meet the requirements of this 
Act for such a system, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, the amount of an imple- 
mentation grant under this subtitle to a consor- 
tium shall be in such amount as the Secretaries 
may determine to be appropriate. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the appli- 
cation of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an official 
designated by the consortium to carry out the 
duties of a Governor under this subtitle. 

(B) STATE.—References to a State shall be 
deemed to be references to the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to such an 
official of any of the States in which the consor- 
tium is located. 

(4) WAIVERS.—In order for a consortium that 
receives a grant under this section to receive a 
waiver under títle V with respect to a congres- 
sional district located within a State, the State 
and officials of the State shall comply with the 
applicable requirements of title V for such a 
waiver. 

(5) ABILITY OF STATE TO CARRY OUT PRO- 
GRAM.—Nothing in this subsection shall limit 
the ability of a State to carry out a statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system in the 
State, even if a congressional district located in 
the State participates in a consortium under 
paragraph (1). 

(6) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term ''consortia of congressional districts 
with low population densities" means a consor- 
tia of congressional district, each congressional 
district of which has an average population 
density of less than 20.00 persons per square 
mile, based on 1993 data from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

SEC. 213. LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS. 


(a) STATE SYSTEM.—A State that receives an 
implementation grant under section 212 may not 
use more than 15 percent of the amounts re- 
ceived through the grant for any fisca! year for 
administrative costs associated with implement- 
ing the School-to-Work Opportunities system of 
the State for such fiscal year. 
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(b) LOCAL PROGRAM.—A partnership that re- 
ceives a grant under section 212 may not use 
more than 15 percent of the amounts received 
through the grant for any fiscal year for admin- 
istrative costs associated with carrying out the 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs of the 
partnership for such fiscal year. 

TITLE III—FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION 

GRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS 
SEC. 301. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are— 

(1) to authorize the Secretaries to award com- 
petitive grants to partnerships in States that 
have not received, or have only recently re- 
ceived, implementation grants under section 
212(a), in order to provide funding for commu- 
nities that have established a sound planning 
and development base for School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs and are ready to begin im- 
plementing a local School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties program; and 

(2) to authorize the Secretaries to award com- 
petitive grants to implement School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs in high poverty areas of 
urban and rural communities, and to implement 
such programs in congressional districts with 
low population densities, to provide support for 
a comprehensive range of education, training, 
and support services for youth residing in des- 
ignated high poverty areas or in congressional 
districts with low population densities. 

SEC. 302. FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS TO 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may award 
Federal implementation grants, in accordance 
with competitive criteria established by the Sec- 
retaries, to partnerships in States that have not 
received an implementation grant under section 
212, or are carrying out activities for an initial 
year of an initial grant under such section, in 
order to enable the partnerships to begin imple- 
menting local School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs. A partnership may not receive funds 
under this section for any fiscal year subsequent 
to such initial fiscal year. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—A partnership 
that desires to receive or ertend a Federal imple- 
mentation grant under this section shall submit 
an application to the Secretaries at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretaries may re- 
quire. The partnership shall submit the applica- 
tion to the State for review and comment before 
submitting the application to the Secretaries. 
The Secretaries shall submit the application to a 
peer review process. 

(c) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—The application 
described in subsection (b) shall include a plan 
for local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams that— 

(1) describes the manner in which the partner- 
ship will meet the requirements of this Act; 

(2) includes the comments of the State on the 
plan, if any; 

(3) contains information that is consistent 
with the information required to be submitted as 
part of a State plan in accordance with para- 
graphs (4) through (11) of section 212(b); 

(4) designates a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds under this section; and 

(5) provides such other information as the Sec- 
retaries may require. 

(d) CONFORMITY WITH APPROVED PLAN.—The 
Secretaries shall not award a grant under this 
section to a partnership in a State that has an 
approved plan unless the Secretaries determine, 
after consultation with the State, that the plan 
submitted by the partnership is in accordance 
with the approved plan. 

(е) IMPLEMENTATION АСТІУІТІЕ8.--А partner- 
ship shall erpend funds awarded under this sec- 
tion only for activities undertaken to implement 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs, which 
may include the activities specified in section 
212(f). 
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SEC. 303, SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM GRANTS IN HIGH РОУ- 
ERTY AREAS AND IN CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS WITH LOW POPU- 
LATION DENSITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) AWARD OF GRANTS.—From the funds re- 
served under section 508(b), the Secretaries are 
authorized and encouraged to award grants, in 
accordance with competitive criteria established 
by the Secretaries, to partnerships to implement 
School-to- Work Opportunities programs that in- 
clude the program components described in sec- 
tions 102, 103, and 104 and otherwise meet the 
requirements of title 1, in high poverty areas 
and to partnerships to implement such programs 
in congressional districts with low population 
densities. 

(2) HIGH POVERTY AREA.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term high poverty area'' means 
an urban census tract, the block number area in 
a nonmetropolitan county, or an Indian res- 
ervation (as defined in section 403(9) of the In- 
dian Child Protection and. Family Violence Pre- 
vention Act (25 U.S.C. 3202(9)), with a poverty 
rate of 20 percent or more among youth aged 5 
to 17, inclusive, as determined by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT WITH A LOW POP- 
ULATION DENSITY.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term "congressional district with a 
low population density means a congressional 
district with an average population density of 
less than 20.00 persons per square mile, based on 
1993 data from the Bureau of the Census. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—A partnership 
that desires to receive a grant under this sec- 
tion, in addition to any funds received under 
section 212 or 302, shall submit an application to 
the Secretaries at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretaries may require. The partnership 
shall submit the application to the State for re- 
view and comment before submitting the appli- 
cation to the Secretaries. The Secretaries shall 
submit the application to a peer review process. 

(c) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—The application 
described in subsection (b) shall include a plan 
for local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams that— 

(1) describes the manner in which the partner- 
ship will meet the requirements of this Act; 

(2) includes the comments of the State on the 
plan, if any; 

(3) contains information that is consistent 
with the information required to be submitted as 
part of a State plan in accordance with para- 
graphs (4) through (11) of section 212(b); 

(4) designates a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds under this section; and 

(5) provides such other information as the Sec- 
retaries may require. 

(d) CoNFORMITY WITH APPROVED PLAN.—The 
Secretaries shall not award a grant under this 
section to a partnership in a State that has an 
approved plan unless the Secretaries determine, 
after consultation with the State, that the plan 
submitted by the partnership is in accordance 
with the approved plan. 

(e) IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—4A partner- 
ship shall erpend funds awarded under this sec- 
tion only for activities undertaken to implement 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs, includ- 
ing the activities specified in section 212(h)(2). 

(f) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds awarded under this 
section may be awarded in combination with 
funds awarded under the Youth Fair Chance 
Program set forth in part Н of title IV of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1782 et 
seq.). 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 
SEC. 401. RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND 
OTHER PROJECTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—With funds reserved under 

section 508(c), the Secretaries shall conduct re- 
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search and development projects and establish a 
program of erperimental and demonstration 
projects, to further the purposes of this Act. 

(b) ADDITIONAL USE OF FUNDS.—Funds re- 
served under section 508(c) may be used for pro- 
grams or services authorized under any other 
provision of this Act that are most appropriately 
administered at the national level and that will 
operate in, or benefit, more than one State. 

SEC. 402. PERFORMANCE OUTCOMES AND EVAL- 
UATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Using funds reserved under 
section 508(c), the Secretaries, in collaboration 
with the States, shall establish a system of per- 
formance measures for assessing State and local 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs regard- 
ing— 

(1) progress in the development and implemen- 
tation of State plans described in section 212(b) 
with respect to programs that include the pro- 
gram components described in sections 102, 103, 
and 104 and otherwise meet the requirements of 
title I; 

(2) participation in School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities programs by employers, schools, and stu- 
dents; 

(3) progress in developing and implementing 
strategies for addressing the needs of all stu- 
dents in the State; 

(4) progress in meeting the goals of the State 
to ensure opportunities for young women to par- 
ticipate in School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams, including participation in nontraditional 
employment; 

(5) outcomes for students in the programs (in- 
cluding disadvantaged students, students with 
diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, 
students with disabilities, students with limited- 
English proficiency, students who have dropped 
out of school, and academically talented stu- 
dents), which outcomes shall include— 

(A) academic learning gains; 

(B) progress in staying in school and attain- 
ing— 

(0 a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as— 

(1) a general equivalency diploma; or 

(II) an alternative diploma or certificate for 
students with disabilities for whom such alter- 
native diploma or certificate is appropriate; 

(ii) a skill certificate; and 

(iii) a postsecondary degree; 

(C) attainment of strong erperience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry the 
students are preparing to enter; 

(D) placement and retention in further edu- 
cation or training, particularly in the career 
major of the student; and 

(E) job placement, retention, and earnings, 
particularly in the career major of the student; 
and 

(6) the ertent to which the program has met 
the needs of employers. 

(b) EVALUATION.—Using funds reserved under 
section 508(c), the Secretaries shall conduct, 
through grants, contracts, or other arrange- 
ments, a national evaluation of School-to- Work 
Opportunities programs funded under this Act 
that will track and assess the progress of imple- 
mentation of State and local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs and their effectiveness 
based on measures such as the measures de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

(c) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State shall prepare and 
submit to the Secretaries periodic reports, at 
such intervals as the Secretaries may determine, 
containing information described in paragraphs 
(1) through (5) of subsection (a). 

(2) FEDERAL PROGRAMS.—Each State shall 
prepare and submit reports to the Secretaries, at 
such intervals as the Secretaries may determine, 
containing information on the ertent to which 
Federal programs implemented at the State and 
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locai level may be duplicative, outdated, overly 
restrictive, or otherwise counterproductive to the 
development of comprehensive statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities systems. 

(d) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—Using funds 
reserved under section 508(c), not later than 24 
months after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretaries shall submit a report to the Con- 
gress on School-to- Work Opportunities programs 
and shall, at a minimum, include in such re- 
port— 

(1) information concerning the programs that 
receive assistance under this Act; 

(2) a summary of the information contained in 
the State reports submitted under subsection (c); 
and 

(3) information regarding the findings and ac- 
tions taken as a result of any evaluation con- 
ducted by the Secretaries. 

SEC. 403. TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The Secretaries shall work in 
cooperation with States, employers and associa- 
tions of employers, secondary schools and post- 
secondary education institutions, student and 
teacher organizations, labor organizations, and 
community-based organizations, to increase 
their capacity to develop and implement effec- 
tive School-to- Work Opportunities programs. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Using funds re- 
served under section 508(c), the Secretaries shall 
provide, through grants, contracts, or other ar- 
rangements— 

(1) training, technical assistance, апа other 
activities that will— 

(A) enhance the skills, knowledge, and етрет- 
tise of the personnel involved in planning and 
implementing State and local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; and 

(B) improve the quality of services provided to 
individuals served under this Act; 

(2) assistance to States and partnerships in- 
volved in carrying out School-to- Work Opportu- 
nities programs in order to integrate resources 
available under this Act with resources avail- 
able under other Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities; 

(3) assistance to States and such partnerships 
to recruit employers to provide the work-based 
learning component, described in section 102, of 
School-to- Work Opportunities programs; and 

(4) assistance to States and such partnerships 
to design and implement school-sponsored enter- 
prises. 

(c) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretaries may use 
funds reserved under section 508(c) for the peer 
review of State applications and plans under 
section 212 and applications under title III. 

(d) NETWORKS AND CLEARINGHOUSES.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—To carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under subsection (b), the Secretar- 
ies shall establish, through grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements, a Clearinghouse and Ca- 
pacity Building Network (hereafter referred to 
in this subsection as the Clearinghouse”). 

(2) FUNCTIONS.—The Clearinghouse shall— 

(A) collect and disseminate information on 
successful school-to-work programs, and inno- 
vative school-based and work-based curricula; 

(B) collect and disseminate information on re- 
search and evaluation conducted concerning ac- 
tivities carried out through School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs; 

(C) collect and disseminate information that 
will assist States and partnerships in undertak- 
ing labor market analysis, surveys, or other ac- 
tivities related to economic development; 

(D) collect and disseminate information on 
skill certificates, skill standards, and related as- 
sessment technologies; 

(E) collect and disseminate information on 
methods for recruiting and building the capacity 
of employers to provide work-based learning op- 
portunities; 
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(F) facilitate communication and the ет- 
change of information and ideas among States 
and partnerships carrying out School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; and 

(G) carry out such other activities as the Sec- 
retaries determine to be appropriate. 

(3) COORDINATION.—The Secretaries shall co- 
ordinate the activities of the Clearinghouse with 
the activities of other similar entities to avoid 
duplication and enhance the sharing of relevant 
information. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 501. STATE REQUEST AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES FOR A WAIVER OF STATUTORY 
AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) STATE REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—A State 
with an approved plan may, at any point dur- 
ing the development or implementation of a 
School-to- Work Opportunities program, request 
a waiver of one or more statutory or regulatory 
provisions from the Secretaries in order to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, and such requests 
for waivers shall be submitted as part of the 
plan or as amendments to the plan. 

(b) PARTNERSHIP REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—A 
partnership that seeks a waiver of any of the 
provisions specified in sections 502 and 503 shall 
submit an application for such waiver to the 
State, and the State shall determine whether to 
submit a request for a waiver to the Secretaries, 
as provided in subsection (a). 

(c) WAIVER CRITERIA.—Any such request by 
the State shall meet the criteria contained in 
section 502 or 503 and shall specify the provi- 
sions or regulations referred to in such sections 
with respect to which the State seeks a waiver. 

(d) SUPPORT BY APPROPRIATE STATE AGEN- 
CIES.—In requesting such a waiver, the State 
shall provide evidence of support for the waiver 
request by the State agencies or officials with 
Jurisdiction over the provisions or regulations 
that would be waived. 

SEC. 502. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) WAIVER.—Except as provided in subsection 
(c), the Secretary of Education may waive any 
requirement of any provisions specified in sub- 
section (b) or of the regulations issued under 
such provisions for a State that requests such a 
waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary of Education determines that such re- 
quirement impedes the ability of the State or a 
partnership to carry out the purposes of this 
Act; 

(B) if the State waives, or agrees to waive, 
similar requirements of State law; and 

(C) if the State— 

(i) has provided all partnerships that carry 
out programs under this Act, and local edu- 
cational agencies participating in such a part- 
nership, in the State with notice and an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the proposal of the State 
to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) has submitted the comments of the part- 
nerships and local educational agencies to the 
Secretary of Education. 

(2) ACTION.—The Secretary of Education shall 
act promptly on any request submitted pursuant 
to paragraph (1). 

(3) TERM.—Each waiver approved pursuant to 
this subsection shall be for a period not to ez- 
ceed 5 years, except that the Secretary of Edu- 
cation may ertend such period if the Secretary 
of Education determines that the waiver has 
been effective in enabling the State or partner- 
ship to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The provisions sub- 
Ject to the waiver authority of this section are— 

(1) chapter 1 of title 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 
et seq.), including the Even Start programs car- 
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ried out under part B of such chapter (20 U.S.C. 

2741 et seq.); 

(2) part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2921 et 5ед.); 

(3) part A of title П of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2981 
et seq.); 

(4) part D of title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3121 
et seq.); 

(5) title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3171 et seq.); 
and 

(6) the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301 
et seq.). 

(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
of Education may not waive any statutory or 
regulatory requirement of the provisions speci- 
fied in subsection (b) relating to— 

(1) the basic purposes or goals of the affected 
programs under such provisions; 

(2) maintenance of effort; 

(3) comparability of services; 

(4) the equitable participation of students at- 
tending private schools; 

(5) student and parental participation and in- 
volvement; 

(6) the distribution of funds to State or to 
local educational agencies; 

(7) the eligibility of an individual for partici- 
pation in the affected programs; 

(8) public health or safety, labor, civil rights, 
occupational safety and health, or environ- 
mental protection; or 

(9) prohibitions or restrictions relating to the 
construction of buildings or facilities. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Secretary 
of Education shall periodically review the per- 
formance of any State or partnership for which 
the Secretary of Education has granted a waiver 
under this section and shall terminate the waiv- 
er under this section if the Secretary determines 
that the performance of the State, partnership, 
or local educational agency affected by the 
waiver has been inadequate to justify a continu- 
ation of the waiver, or the State fails to waive 
similar requirements of State law as required or 
agreed to in accordance with subsection 
(a)(1)(B). 

SEC. 503. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) WAIVER.—Ezcept as provided in subsection 
(c), the Secretary of Labor may waive any re- 
quirement of the Act, or any provisions of the 
Act, specified in subsection (b) or of the regula- 
tions issued under such Act or provisions for a 
State that requests such a waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the eztent that, (ле Sec- 
retary of Labor determines that such require- 
ment impedes the ability of the State or a part- 
nership to carry out the purposes of this Act; 

(B) if the State waives, or agrees to waive, 
similar requirements of State law; and 

(C) if the State— 

(i) has provided all partnerships that carry 
out programs under this Act in the State with 
notice and an opportunity to comment on the 
proposal of the State to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) has submitted the comments of the part- 
nerships to the Secretary of Labor. 

(2) ACTION.—The Secretary of Labor shall act 
promptly on any request submitted pursuant to 
paragraph (1). 

(3) TERM.—Each waiver approved pursuant to 
this subsection shall be for a period not to ex- 
ceed 5 years, except that the Secretary of Labor 
may ertend such period if the Secretary of 
Labor determines that the waiver has been ef- 
fective in enabling the State or partnership to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 
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(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The Act subject to 
the waiver authority of this section is the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et 


А 

(с) WAIVERS МОТ AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
of Labor may not waive any statutory or regu- 
latory requirement of the Act, or any provision 
of the Act, specified in subsection (b) relating 
to— 

(1) the basic purposes or goals of the affected 
programs under such provisions; 

(2) maintenance of effort; 

(3) the allocation of funds under the affected 
programs; 

(4) the eligibility of an individual for partici- 
pation in the affected programs; 

(5) public health or safety, labor, civil rights, 
occupational safety and health, or environ- 
mental protection; or 

(6) prohibitions or restrictions relating to the 
construction of buildings or facilities. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Secretary 
of Labor shall periodically review the perform- 
ance of any State or partnership for which the 
Secretary of Labor has granted a waiver under 
this section and shall terminate the waiver 
under this section if the Secretary determines 
that the performance of the State or partnership 
affected by the waiver has been inadequate to 
justify a continuation of the waiver, or the 
State fails to waive similar requirements of State 
law as required or agreed to in accordance with 
subsection (a)(1)(B). 

SEC. 504. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
HIGH POVERTY SCHOOLS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act with 
school-to-work transition activities carried out 
under other programs; and 

(B) to maximize the effective use of resources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a local partnership that receives 
assistance under title II or III may carry out 
schoolwide school-to-work activities in schools 
that meet the requirements of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of section 263(g)(1) of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1643(9)(1)(А) and 
(B)) with funds obtained by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act; and 

(B) other Federal funds made available. from 
among programs under— 

(i) the provisions of law listed in paragraphs 
(2) through (6) of section 502(b); and 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); and 

(b) USE OF FUNDS.—A local partnership may 
use the Federal funds combined under sub- 
section (a) under the requirements of this Act, 
except that the provisions relating to the matters 
specified ín paragraphs (1) through (6) and 
paragraphs (8) and (9) of section 502(c), and 
paragraph (1) and paragraphs (3) through (6) of 
section 503(c), that relate to the program 
through which the funds described in subsection 
(а)(2)(В) were made available, shall remain іп 
effect with respect to the use of such funds. 

(с) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ІМ APPLICA- 
TION.—A local partnership seeking to combine 
funds under subsection (a) shall include in the 
application of the partnership under title П or 
Ш- 

(1) a description of the funds the partnership 
proposes to combine under the requirements of 
this Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with such 
funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes erpected of partici- 
pants in schoolwide school-to-work activities; 
and 

(4) such other information as the State, or 
Secretaries, as the case may be, may require. 

(d) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—The 
local partnership shall, to the extent feasible, 
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provide information on the proposed combina- 

tion of Federal funds under subsection (a) to 

parents, students, educators, advocacy and civil 

rights organizations, and the public. 

БЕС. 505. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY 
STATES. 


(а) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act with 
State school-to-work transition activities carried 
out under other programs; and 

(B) to mazimize the effective use of resources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a State that receives assistance 
under title 11 may carry out activities necessary 
to develop and implement a statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system with funds obtained 
by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act; and 

(B) other Federal funds made available from 
among programs under— 

(i) the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Act, section 201; and 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

(b) USE OF FUNDS.—A State may use the State 
portion of the Federal funds combined under 
subsection (a) under the requirements of this 
Act, except that the provisions relating to the 
matters specified in section 502(c), and section 
503(c), that relate to the program through which 
the funds described in subsection (a)(2)(B) were 
made available, shall remain in effect with re- 
spect to the use of such funds. 

(c) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN APPLICA- 
TION.—A State seeking to combine funds under 
subsection (a) shall include in the application of 
the State under title 11— 

(1) a description of the funds the State pro- 
poses to combine under the requirements of this 
Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with such 
funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes erpected of partici- 
pants in school-to-work activities; 

(4) evidence of support for the waiver request 
by the State agencies or officials with jurisdic- 
tion over the funds that would be combined; 

(5) a State's authority to combine funds under 
this section shall not exceed 5 years, except that 
the Secretaries may extend such period if the 
Secretaries determine that such authority would 
further the purposes of this Act; and 

(6) such other information as the Secretaries 
may require. 

SEC. 506. REQUIREMENTS. 

The following requirements shall apply to 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs under 
this Act: 

(1) No student participating in such a pro- 
gram shall displace any currently employed 
worker (including a partial displacement, such 
as a reduction in the hours of nonovertime 
work, wages, or employment benefits). 

(2) No School-to- Work Opportunities program 
shall impair eristing contracts for services or 
collective bargaining agreements, and no pro- 
gram under this Act that would be inconsistent 
with the terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment shall be undertaken without the written 
concurrence of the labor organization and em- 
ployer concerned. 

(3) No student shall be employed or fill a posi- 
tion— 

(A) when any other individual is on tem- 
porary layoff from the participating employer, 
with the clear possibility of recall, from the 
same or any substantially equivalent job; or 

(B) when the employer has terminated the em- 
ployment of any regular employee or otherwise 
reduced the work force of the employer with the 
intention of filling the vacancy so created with 
a student. 
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(4) Students participating in such programs 
shall be provided with adequate and safe equip- 
ment and safe and healthful workplaces in con- 
formity with all health and safety standards of 
Federal, State, and local law. 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
modify or affect any Federal or State law pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the basis of race, reli- 
gion, color, ethnicity, national origin, gender, 
age, or disability. 

(6) Funds appropriated under authority of 
this Act shall not be erpended for wages of stu- 
dents participating in such programs. 

(7) The Secretaries shall establish such other 
requirements as the Secretaries may determine 
to be appropriate, in order to ensure that par- 
ticipants in such programs are afforded ade- 
quate supervision by skilled adult workers, or to 
otherwise further the purposes of this Act. 

SEC. 507. SANCTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may termi- 
nate or suspend financial assistance, in whole 
or in part, to a recipient or refuse to ertend a 
grant for a recipient, if the Secretaries deter- 
mine that the recipient has failed to meet the re- 
quirements of this Act, including requirements 
under section 402(c), or any regulations under 
this Act, or any approved plan submitted pursu- 
ant to this Act. The Secretaries shall provide to 
the recipient prompt notice of such termination, 
suspension, or refusal to extend a grant and the 
opportunity for a hearing within 30 days after 
such notice. 

(b) NONDELEGATION.—The Secretaries shall 
not delegate any of the functions or authority 
specified in this section, other than to an officer 
whose appointment is required to be made by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
SEC. 508. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretaries $300,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and $400,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1996; $400,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; 
$330,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; and $220,000,000 
for fiscal year 1999. 

(b) HiGH POVERTY AREAS AND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS WITH LOW POPULATION DENSITIES.— 
Of the amounts appropriated under subsection 
(a) for a fiscal year, the Secretaries may reserve 
not more than 10 percent of such amounts for 
the fiscal year to carry out section 303, which 
reserved funds may be used in conjunction with 
funds available under the Youth Fair Chance 
Program set forth in part H of title IV of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1782 et 
seq.). 

(c) NATIONAL PROGRAMS.—Of the amounts 
appropriated under subsection (a) for a fiscal 
year, the Secretaries may reserve not more than 
10 percent of such amounts for the fiscal year to 
carry out title IV. 

(d) TERRITORIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Of the amounts appropriated 
for a fiscal year under subsection (a), the Sec- 
retaries may reserve up to % of 1 percent to 
make Federal implementation grants to terri- 
tories under section 212 on the same basis as the 
Secretaries make grants to States under such 
section. The territories shall use funds made 
available through such grants to implement 
School-to- Work Opportunities programs in ac- 
cordance with the requirements applicable to 
States under subtitle B of title II. 

(2) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term "territory" means the United States 
Virgin Islands, Guam, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, American Samoa, 
the Federated States of Micronesia, and the Re- 
public of the Marshall Islands, and includes the 
Republic of Palau (until the Compact of Free 
Association is ratified). 

(е) NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS.— 

(1) RESERVATION.—The Secretaries may re- 
serve ир to 44 of 1 percent of the funds appro- 
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priated for any fiscal year under subsection (a) 
to make Federal implementation grants to ap- 
propriate entities under section 212 on the same 
basis as the Secretaries make grants to States 
under such section. The territories shall use 
funds mace available through such grants to 
implement School-to- Work Opportunities pro- 
grams, for students who are Indians (as defined 
in section 1(1) of the Tribally Controlled Com- 
munity College Assistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
1801(1)), that involve Bureau funded schools, as 
defined in section 1139(3) of the Education 
Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2019(3)), in ac- 
cordance with the requirements applicable to 
States under subtitle B of title II. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretaries may 
carry out this subsection through such means as 
the Secretaries determine to be appropriate, in- 
cluding— 

(A) the transfer of funds to the Secretary of 
the Interior; and 

(B) the provision of financial assistance to 
tribes and Indian organizations, as defined in 
paragraphs (13) and (7), respectively, of section 
1139 of such Act. 

(f) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Funds obligated 
for any fiscal year for programs authorized 
under this Act shall remain available until ег- 
pended. 

SEC. 509. ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

The Secretaries are authorized, in carrying 
out this Act, to accept, purchase, or lease in the 
name of the Department of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Education, and employ or dispose of in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, any 
money or property, real, personal, or mixed. 
tangible or intangible, received by gift, devise, 
bequest, or otherwise, and to accept voluntary 
and uncompensated services notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1342 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 510. STATE AUTHORITY. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to su- 
persede the legal authority, under State law or 
other applicable law, of any State agency or 
State public official over programs that are 
under the jurisdiction of the agency or official. 
SEC. 511. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to es- 
tablish a right for any person to bring an action 
to obtain services under this Act. 

SEC. 512. ADDITIONAL FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section is 
to ensure that the funds provided under this Act 
cannot be utilized by the Federal Government to 
contribute to an unfunded Federal mandate. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Subject to subsection (c) 
and notwithstanding any other provision of 
Federal law, no provision of Federal law shall 
require a State, in order to receive funds under 
this Act, to comply with any Federal require- 
ment, other than a requirement of this Act as in 
effect on the effective date of this Act. 

(с) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.— Any provision of 
Federal statutory or regulatory law, in effect on 
or after the effective date of this Act, shall be 
subject to subsection (b) unless such law explic- 
itly excludes the application of subsection (b) by 
reference to this section. 

SEC. 513. SENSE OF THE SENATE. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Congress 
should fund programs under this Act, for fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002, predominately from the 
savings resulting from efforts of the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Education, and 
other Federal agencies, to eliminate, consoli- 
date, or streamline, duplicative or ineffective 
education or job training programs in existence 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

TITLE VI—OTHER PROGRAMS 
SEC. 601. TECH-PREP EDUCATION. 

(a) CONTENTS OF PROGRAM.—Paragraph (2) of 

section 344(b) of the Tech-Prep Education Act 
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(20 U.S.C. 2394b(b)(2)) is amended by inserting 
“от 4 years" before "of secondary school". 

(b) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION; PRIORITY.—Sec- 
tion 345 of the Tech-Prep Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 2394c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) are developed in consultation with insti- 
tutions of higher education that award bacca- 
laureate degrees: 

(2) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) as 
subsections (f) and (д), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (d) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(e) PRIORITY.—The Secretary or the State 
board, as appropriate, shall give highest priority 
to applications that provide for effective em- 
ployment placement activities or transfer of stu- 
dents to 4-year baccalaureate degree рто- 
grams."’. 

TITLE VII—TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 
БЕС. 701. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 
SEC. 702. SUNSET. 

The authority provided by this Act shall ter- 
minate on October 1 of the ninth calendar year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE VIII—ALASKA NATIVE ART AND 
CULTURE 
SEC. 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as “Alaska Native Cul- 
ture and Arts Development Act". 

SEC, 802, ALASKA NATIVE ART AND CULTURE. 

Section 1521 of the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 4441) is amended to read 
as follows: 

"PART B—NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND ALASKA 
NATIVES 
“SEC. 1521. PROGRAM FOR NATIVE HAWAIIAN AND 
ALASKA NATIVE CULTURE AND ARTS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized to make grants for the purpose 
of supporting programs for Native Hawaiian or 
Alaska Native culture and arts development to 
any private, nonprofit organization or institu- 
tion which— 

“(1) primarily serves and represents Native 
Hawaiians or Alaska Natives, and 

“(2) has been recognized by the Governor of 
the State of Hawaii or the Governor of the State 
of Alaska, as appropriate, for the purpose of 
making such organization or institution eligible 
to receive such grants. 

“(b) PURPOSE OF GRANTS.—Grants made 
under subsection (a) shall, to the extent deemed 
possible by the Secretary and the recipient of 
the grant, be used— 

"(1) to provide scholarly study of, and in- 
struction in, Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native 
art and culture, 

“(2) to establish programs which culminate in 
the awarding of degrees in the various fields of 
Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native art and cul- 
ture, or 

“(3) to establish centers and programs with re- 
spect to Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native art 
and culture that are similar in purpose to the 
centers and programs described in subsections 
(b) and (c) of section 1510. 

“(с) MANAGEMENT OF GRANTS.— 

"(1) Any organization or institution which is 
the recipient of a grant made under subsection 
(a) shall establish a governing board to manage 
and control the program with respect to which 
such grant is made. 

“(2) For any grants made with respect to Na- 
tive Hawaiian art and culture, the members of 
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the governing board which is required to be es- 
tablished under paragraph (1) shail— 

А) be Native Hawaiians or individuals wide- 
ly recognized in the field of Native Hawaiian art 
and culture, 

"(B) include a representative of the Office of 
Hawaiian Affairs of the State of Hawaii, 

“(С) include the president of the University of 
Hawaii, 

D) include the president of the Bishop Mu- 
seum, and 

) serve for а fized term of office. 

"(3) For any grants made with respect to 
Alaska Native art and culture, the members of 
the governing board which is required to be es- 
tablished under paragraph (1) Shall 

"(A) include Alaska Natives and individuals 
widely recognized in the field of Alaska Native 
art and culture, ^ 

"(B) represent the Eskimo, Indian and Aleut 
cultures of Alaska, and 

O) serve for a fired term. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SIMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate insists 
on its amendment and requests a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and 
the Chair is authorized to appoint con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. DODD, Mr. HARKIN, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, Mr. WOFFORD, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. COATS, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. HATCH, and 
Mr. DURENBERGER conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased we have been able to reach 
agreement on a number of amendments 
on this bill, including both of the 
amendments I offered yesterday. 

We have agreed to a 5-year authoriza- 
tion, and Senator NICKLES has been 
very helpful in limiting the amount of 
funds authorized. I am also pleased 
that we have worked out language so 
that my amendment to consolidate 
programs has been accepted. 

Despite these improvements, Mr. 
President, I voted against the bill. As I 
said yesterday, we already have 154 job 
training programs, and we don't need 
155. 

I believe this bill is another example 
of what is wrong with our job training 
efforts. Each time Congress identifies a 
specific group in need of training—in 
this case high school students—it cre- 
ates a new program, with new require- 
ments and, of course, new funds. 

Mr. President, this bill is loaded with 
various kinds of grants—State develop- 
ment grants, State implementation 
grants, Federal implementation grants, 
and high-poverty area grants. I fear the 
job opportunities created will not be 
for students but for grant writers and 
auditors. 

Creating new programs because we 
are disappointed with the effectiveness 
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of the old ones is a time-honored tradi- 
tion in Congress. Yielding again to this 
temptation is not the answer. 

Instead of establishing a new cat- 
egorical program, we need to reform 
the patchwork job training system we 
now have. Our primary goal should be 
to overhaul the current system, not 
simply add another job training pro- 
gram to the 154 we already have. 

I would also like to thank the Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle who 
worked to make improvements on this 
bill, particularly Senators THURMOND 
and Senator GREGG. I also appreciated 
the efforts of Senator GORTON, Senator 
NICKLES, and Senator PRESSLER. 

I would also like to thank staff on 
this side of the aisle: Todd Atwater 
with Senator THURMOND, Alyssa Hamil- 
ton with Senator GREGG, Linda 
Benning with Senator PRESSLER, Stan 
Bowman with Senator GORTON, Diane 
Moery with Senator NICKLES, and Ted 
Verheggen, Carla Widener, and Dan 
Bolen. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of 
the pending business, which the clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1150) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certifications, and for 
other purposes.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the pending amendment be tempo- 
rarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1404, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the previously 
adopted Burns amendment No. 1404 be 
modified with a technical correction 
that I now send to the desk and that 
the amendment, as modified, be agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1404), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 115, line 17, strike “апа”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; апа”. 

On page 115, between line 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate any curriculum framework, 
instructional material, examination, assess- 
ment, or system of assessments for private, 
religious, or home schools. 


Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the RECORD note my cospon- 
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sorship of the Bond and the Glenn 
amendments adopted Friday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on the 
last bill just passed, I thank Bryan 
Kennedy and Luis Castro of my staff; 
Sarah Fox from Senator KENNEDY's 
staff; Ted Verheggen and Carla Widener 
of Senator KASSEBAUM's staff; Marty 
Rogers from Senator WOFFORD's staff; 
Dean Rosen from Senator DUREN- 
BERGER’s staff; Mark Landaver from 
Senator  HATFIELD's, and Reginald 
Jones from Senator JEFFORDS' staff. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished manager of 
the bill, chairman of the committee, 
Senator KENNEDY, and the ranking 
member on this bill, Senator JEFFORDS, 
for their outstanding effort in moving 
this important bill to passage by the 
Senate. It had been my hope that we 
could complete action on the other 
education bill, the Goals 2000 bill, 
which we had previously begun work 
on, and bring both of those bills to pas- 
sage this morning. That has proven not 
to be possible, as there is one remain- 
ing issue to be resolved with respect to 
the Goals 2000 bill, and we have not 
been able to reach an agreement among 
the parties on how best to resolve that. 
So it is my belief that it will take the 
next couple of hours to do that. 

Therefore, I will momentarily have 
the Senate go into recess. We ordi- 
narily would have gone into recess at 
12:30 until after the caucuses. 

Before Senator SIMON leaves the 
floor, I thank him as well for his out- 
standing work on the school-to-work 
bill as a member of the committee. He 
is one of the principal authors of the 
bill, and his work made it possible for 
us to pass this important bill. 

Mr. President, it is still my hope that 
we will be able to reach an agreement 
and have final passage on the Goals 
2000 bill early this afternoon. So fur- 
ther rollcall votes are expected on that 
legislation. 

I want to thank Senator WOFFORD, of 
Pennsylvania, who, with Senators 
SIMON, KENNEDY, JEFFORDS, and others, 
joined in moving this important legis- 
lation forward. 


RECESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 2:30 p.m. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:17 p.m., recessed until 2:30 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reconvened 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. DORGAN). 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 
The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1394 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business in the Senate is the 
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Levin amendment No. 1394 to the bill 
S. 1150. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. LEVIN]. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, my 
amendment seeks to assure school 
boards that if they seek in good faith 
to adopt constitutional policies rel- 
ative to prayer in school that they are 
not going to find their Federal funds 
cut off. 

Last week the Senate adopted an 
amendment of Senator HELMS which 
threatens to cut off Federal education 
funds to local school districts if they 
make a mistake, even, presumably, in 
good faith, relative to the efforts of 
students seeking to pray in school. It 
put à club to heads of local school 
boards to protect the rights of only one 
group of students: the group wishing to 
have organized prayer in school. 

There were а number of options fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Helms 
amendment. 

One was to offer an amendment 
threatening the same funds cutoff if 
local school boards violate the con- 
stitutional rights of persons who do 
not want to be faced with organized 
prayer in school, thereby putting an- 
other club to the heads of local school 
boards. 

А second option was to try to remove 
some of the threat in the Helms 
amendment by assuring school boards 
that if they adopt a constitutional pol- 
icy toward prayer, whether facilitating 
it or the opposite, their good faith deci- 
sion would not lead to a funding cutoff. 

My amendment follows the second 
route because the first approach is a 
slippery slope for local school boards 
which already face complex decisions 
relative to constitutional rights as re- 
late to prayer in school. We should not 
make it more difficult for school 
boards to follow the Constitution by 
making them a target of either side of 
the prayer issue. We should not put 
them under the threat that Federal 
funds could be cut off if a good faith ef- 
fort on the school boards' part turns 
out to be unconstitutional, according 
to some court. 

The school prayer issue is one of the 
most emotional of all issues faced by 
school boards. School boards already 
spend large sums of money defending 
lawsuits from one side or the other. 
That is why my amendment is aimed 
at neutralizing some of the impact of 
the Helms amendment. That is why I 
decided not to put another club to the 
heads of local school boards by threat- 
ening them with the loss of Federal 
funds if they failed to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of those on the other 
side of the issue. 

One final word on a procedural issue: 
My amendment was offered last week 
pursuant to the unanimous-consent 
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agreement which allowed for amend- 
ments offered before a time certain. I 
was not involved in setting the time. 
This amendment was offered in a time- 
ly manner. I had previously informed 
the leadership staff that I would be of- 
fering such an amendment. There was 
no restriction in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement relative to this amend- 
ment nor did I know of any side agree- 
ment, if there was one. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to be added as а cosponsor 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

LEVIN AMENDMENT CONSISTENT WITH HELMS- 

LOTT AMENDMENT 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this past 
Thursday there was a gentlemen's 
agreement with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], which would 
reduce the debate time on this bill. I 
agreed to reduce to two the number of 
amendments I would offer—and the 
Senator from Massachusetts would be 
permitted to offer one opposing amend- 
ment for each of my two. 

I offered an amendment on school 
prayer. Senator DANFORTH then offered 
an amendment on behalf of Senator 
KENNEDY on silent meditation. The 
Senate then approved my prayer 
amendment, 75-22, and, by a vote of 78 
to 8, approved the Danforth amend- 
ment the following morning, on Fri- 
day. I then offered my second amend- 
ment forbidding the distribution of 
condoms to school children without pa- 
rental consent. Senator KENNEDY and 
Senator JEFFORDS offered an opposing 
amendment. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the unani- 
mous consent agreed to by Senator 
KENNEDY and me, I assumed that good 
faith had prevailed. I then agreed to 
another unanimous consent request es- 
tablishing a deadline for Senators to 
offer other first degree amendments to 
the bill at 4 p.m. on Friday, with votes 
on all amendments pending to be 
stacked on Tuesday. 

However, without my knowledge or 
consent, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was changed to extend the dead- 
line for amendments to 5 p.m. At a few 
minutes before the 5 p.m. deadline, the 
Senator from Michigan [Мг. LEVIN], of- 
fered another first degree amendment 
relating to the issue of prayer in the 
schools. 

So once again, good faith efforts from 
this side of the aisle to save the Sen- 
ate’s time are met with bad faith from 
the manager on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. President, as to the Levin 
amendment itself, over the weekend I 
checked with some of the Nation’s fore- 
most legal scholars and litigators on 
the issue of school prayer and the first 
amendment. Specifically, I asked them 
to examine Senator LEVIN’S amend- 
ment to see what effect, if any, the 
LEVIN proposal would have on my 
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school prayer amendment which the 
Senate passed by a vote of 75 to 22. 

Mr. President, their unanimous con- 
clusion was that the Levin amendment 
is consistent with, and indeed com- 
plements, the Helms amendment. 

Obviously, the Levin amendment, is 
what is known around this place as a 
CMF amendment, a ‘‘cover my fanny" 
amendment. Senator LEVIN was 1 of the 
22 Senators who voted against my 
school prayer amendment last Thurs- 
day—and he caught some heat about it. 
However, as the Levin amendment will 
not diminish the impact of the Helms- 
Lott amendment, I will not be upset if 
is it accepted on a voice vote. At least 
that would save the Senate some time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a legal opinion on the impli- 
cations of the Helms-Lott amendment 
and the Levin amendment be printed in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. This opinion was draft- 
ed by Mr. James Matthew Henderson, 
Sr., senior litigation counsel for the 
American Center for Law and Justice. 

Mr. Henderson has been involved in 
many of the school prayer and reli- 
gious rights cases that have come be- 
fore the Supreme Court in prior years. 
Mr. Henderson has this to say about 
the effect of the Levin amendment on 
my school prayer amendment: 

First, the Levin amendment is not a sub- 
stitute for the Helms-Lott amendment. The 
two amendments are separately effective. 
The two amendments are capable of coordi- 
nated reading and effect. There is no incon- 
sistency in a reading of the amendments 
which allows Levin to moderate Helms-Lott. 
Because they are not inconsistent, and be- 
cause Levin does not purport to supplant 
Helms-Lott, both amendments are viable. 

Second, the Levin amendment responds to 
the Helms-Lott amendment. In other words, 
the funding inquiry would begin with the 
Helms-Lott amendment question: does the 
agency have a policy or practice which inter- 
feres with instances of voluntary, student- 
initiated prayer? If so, Helms-Lott would 
mandate stripping funding from such edu- 
cation agencies. The Levin amendment, how- 
ever, would provide those education agencies 
in jeopardy of funding losses with the oppor- 
tunity to prove that the questioned policy on 
school prayer satisfies constitutional re- 
quirements. 

Mr. President, the Levin amendment 
really should be withdrawn, but if it is 
not, I must serve notice that I have a 
number of second-degree amendments 
that I will offer to it. 

EXHIBIT 1 
A TALE OF TWO AMENDMENTS: COMPARISONS 
AND CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE HELMS-LOTT 
AND LEVIN AMENDMENTS 
(By James Matthew Henderson, Sr.) 
INTRODUCTION 

The Senate has added one amendment to 
the education bill now pending before it, and 
has a second one pending before it. The first 
amendment, the Helms-Lott amendment, 
states: 
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“No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, constitutionally-protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any state nor any local educational 
agency shall require any person to partici- 
pate in prayer or influence the form or con- 
tent of any constitutionally-protected pray- 
er in such public schools.“ 

On February 4, 1994, Senator Levin offered 
the second amendment, which is still pend- 
ing. The Levin amendment states: 

"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, no funds made available through 
the Department of Education under this Act, 
or any other Act, shall be denied because it 
has adopted a constitutional policy relative 
to prayer in public school." 

Important questions must be answered in 
consideration of these back-to-back amend- 
ments. Most importantly, the question of 
whether the legal effect of the two amend- 
ments is essentially a nullity, if both survive 
conference committee, it needs to be re- 
solved. Also, consideration should be given 
to their separate operation and enforce- 
ability, given the possibility that only one 
may survive conference. 

As а prerequisite to this discussion, it 
must be understood that, in the public 
School setting, à student is generally free to 
express his views so long as such expression 
does not lead to disruption of the school or 
work a substantial interference with the 
rights of others. Further, it is clear that the 
Establishment Clause does not operate to re- 
strict or private religious expression, includ- 
ing prayer. That clause concerns itself with 
the affairs of government, not of students. 
Thus, a guiding axiom is that students in 
public schools cannot violate the Clause by 
their private actions. 

THE HELMS-LOTT AMENDMENT 

There need be no doubt about the need for 
strong medicine to buttress the rights of stu- 
dents seeking to express faith in their God 
through voluntary, student-initiated prayer 
on public school campuses. The contact re- 
ports and files of the American Center for 
Law and Justice include many, many in- 
stances in which public school officials have 
prevented or interfered with student-initi- 
ated, voluntary prayer on campus. It is an 
unfortunate fact of life for many students 
that ignorance of the law seems to abound in 
the area of student-initiated, voluntary 
prayer. 

Consider the case of Misty Newberry, a 
student at Massac County High School in 
Metropolis, Illinois. In September, 1992, 
Misty joined with a small group of friends 
for а short time of prayer before the begin- 
ning of the school day. They were observing 
"See You At The Pole," the National Day of 
Student Prayer, when hundreds of thousands 
of students around the Nation joined to- 
gether to pray for their fellow students, 
their teachers and administrators and their 
communities. 

When Misty Newberry and her friends were 
praying, however, her school's administra- 
tors were calling the police and the sheriff. 
Before the event could end voluntarily, 
Misty and another had been threatened with 
tear gas, if they would not cease their prayer 
activities. Ultimately, Misty was taken into 
custody and placed in the back of a sheriff's 
cruiser, then released after approximately 
fifteen minutes. 

Had the Helms-Lott amendment been the 
law at the time of Misty's misfortune, there 
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is little doubt that Misty would have been 
able to pray for her principal, instead of 
being arrested at his direction. 

The Helms-Lott amendment positively 
mandates a cut-off of any funds made avail- 
able through the Department of Education 
for any state or local educational agency“ 
that, by policy or practice, "prevents par- 
ticipation in,  constitutionally-protected 
ргауег” under conditions where the prayer is 
student-initiated and voluntary. No imple- 
menting regulation seems necessary before 
the effect of the amendment would be felt. 
Nor does the language admit of a discre- 
tionary authority to deny funding. Rather, 
funding under the Goals legislation, and 
funding under any other act, which is pro- 
vided through the Department of Education 
would be at jeopardy if a school district or 
state education department promulgated or 
enforced a policy of interfering with student- 
initiated voluntary prayer. 

It is also important to note what the 
Helms-Lott amendment would not do. Under 
the Helms-Lott amendment, there would not 
be any possibility of coerced participation in 
religious activity. Nothing in the language 
admits of an interpretation under which stu- 
dents could be compelled to participate in 
prayer activities. Of course, the Supreme 
Court's decision in Abington v. Schemmp, 
struck down such programs of compulsory 
religious observance in public schools. As if 
the fact of precedent were insufficient, the 
Helms-Lott amendment states quite specifi- 
cally, Neither the United States nor any 
state nor any local educational agency shall 
require any person to participate in prayer 
or influence the form or content of any con- 
stitutionally-protected prayer in such public 
schools.“ Thus, student and teachers both 
are protected from unwanted and unwar- 
ranted compulsion to give assent to any par- 
ticular religious observance. 

THE LEVIN AMENDMENT 


Following the adoption of the Helms-Lott 
amendment, the Senate took up the Levin 
amendment, a separately effective provision 
which prohibits the Department of Edu- 
cation from withholding any funds under any 
federal act in cases where the recipient of 
the funds has adopted a constitutional pol- 
icy" on school prayer. 

Taken in isolation, the Levin amendment 
approaches constitutional insignificance. Its 
operative impact is extremely light. Because 
it appears chiefly to have been offered as a 
counterweight to the Helms-Lott amend- 
ment, it would only affect those situations 
where an educational agency was threatened 
with a cut-off of federal funds because of its 
policy or practice of preventing voiuntary 
participation in student-initiated prayer. 
Careful review of the language of the Levin 
amendment demonstrates that it is not posi- 
tive law. 

In the absence of the Levin amendment, 
would the Department of Education be per- 
mitted to withhold funds from à school dis- 
trict solely on the basis of the district hav- 
ing а stated, and constitutional policy re- 
garding school prayer? The obvious answer 
is, no. Such a denial would be irrational. The 
addition of the Levin language, then, adds 
nothing, because the Department of Edu- 
cation is not in the business of denying fed- 
eral funding to otherwise eligible edu- 
cational agencies. 

TAKING THE AMENDMENTS IN TANDEM 

Two key points should be noted about the 
situation in which both amendments service 
the conference process, and, ultimately, be- 
come law. 
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First, the Levin amendment is not a sub- 
stitute for the Helms-Lott amendment. The 
two amendments are separately effective. 
The two amendments are capable of coordi- 
nated reading and effect. There is no incon- 
sistency in a reading of the amendments 
which allows Levin to moderate Helms-Lott. 
Because they are not inconsistent, and be- 
cause Levin does not purport to supplant 
Helms-Lott, both amendments are viable. 

Second, the Levin amendment responds to 
the Helms-Lott amendment. In other words, 
the funding inquiry would begin with the 
Helms-Lott amendment question: does the 
agency have a policy or practice which inter- 
feres with instances of voluntary, student- 
initiated prayer. If so, Helms-Lott would 
mandate stripping funding from such edu- 
cation agencies. The Levin amendment, how- 
ever, would provide those education agencies 
in jeopardy of funding losses with the oppor- 
tunity to prove that the questioned policy on 
School prayer satisfies constitutional re- 
quirements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If there is no further 
debate, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1394) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the committee accepted 
an amendment that I have joined Sen- 
ator PRYOR in introducing which would 
utilize the reservoir of skill and talent 
that exists among senior citizens in the 
school community. Our amendment 
would provide for State enhancement 
and expansion of intergenerational 
mentoring programs, including tutorial 
programs, in their public schools. The 
proposal would place trained, mature 
adults into the public school system, 
and match the needs of America’s 
youth with the experience and skills of 
seniors. Specifically, our amendment 
would: 

Encourage States to use inter- 
generational mentoring for State edu- 
cational improvements: 

Ask States, in developing State im- 
provement plans, to describe strategies 
for utilizing programs such as inter- 
generational mentoring in helping stu- 
dents meet State standards; and 

Authorize that funds to be used for 
State activities designed to implement 
the State improvement plan would in- 


clude programs such as 
intergenerational mentoring. 
Mr. President, this amendment 


builds upon legislation I previously au- 
thored, which was enacted into law in 
1989 as a part of the National Volunteer 
Service Act, that creates a separate 
RSVP one-to-one senior tutorial pro- 
gram for K-12 students. 

Programs that involve senior citizens 
in the education of our Nation's chil- 
dren are by no means new. Such 
projects have had great success in 
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schools throughout this country, in- 
cluding my own State of Michigan. 
There are currently a number of 
projects in Michigan that have 
achieved success in increasing the 
learning abilities of educationally dis- 
advantaged students, and have pro- 
vided rewarding experiences to our 
greatest human resouce—our senior 
citizens. Programs exist from as far 
north as Escanaba in the Upper Penin- 
sula, to the southern region of the 
State in Jackson County, and spanning 
from west to east covering Kent, Oak- 
land, and Wayne Counties. 

Mr. President, current projects that 
are scattered about varying public 
schools in the States, are not sufficient 
to meet the demands and the chal- 
lenges in its entirety. It is estimated 
that even with presently established 
projects, millions of educationally dis- 
advantaged children are in need of help 
in the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and math. This amendment will enable 
the States, that may voluntarily 
choose to do so, to bring in more 
projects as needed. 

Mr. President, I am also pleased that 
the committee has decided to accept 
my amendment which adds to the list 
of initiatives that may be funded under 
State improvement plans. My amend- 
ment permits State educational agen- 
cies to use certain title ІП funds for: 
*** supporting innovative and prov- 
en methods of enhancing a teacher’s 
ability to identify student learning 
needs, and to motivating students to 
develop higher order thinking skills, 
discipline, and creative resolution 
methods, including significantly reduc- 
ing class size and promoting instruc- 
tion in chess." 

Mr. President, studies on the effects 
of reduced class size show that stu- 
dents in small class routinely out- 
perform those in regular and regular- 
with-aide classes in all types of 
schools. Small classes also enhance the 
teacher’s ability to identify student 
learning needs, provide individual at- 
tention, develop positive relationships 
with students and families and teach 
more material more thoroughly. 

Relative to the provision of my 
amendment on the instruction of chess, 
current studies speak to the success of 
such programs in the schools. A 4-year 
study of school chess players found 
that chess instills self-confidence and 
self-worth; dramatically improves the 
ability to think rationally; and results 
in higher grades, especially in English 
and math. I ask unanimous consent 
that the attached articles from the Au- 
gust 27, 1993, USA Today and the Мау 
17, 1993, Washington Post regarding the 
success of chess in the schools be in- 
cluded for the RECORD at the end of the 
text of my statement. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would 
like to commend my colleages on the 
Labor Committee for their leadership 
and perseverance in getting us to this 
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point today. The legislation before us 
represents a great deal of bipartisan ef- 
fort and consensus that we can, indeed, 
succeed in fundamental education re- 
form if the connection between school 
and community is strengthened and 
the essential partnership with parents, 
teachers, and students is renewed. 

Due in no small part to the distin- 
guished leadership and special efforts 
of Senator KENNEDY, Senator PELL, 
Senator KASSEBAUM, Senator JEF- 
FORDS, and others, the legislation pro- 
vides the framework for meeting the 
national education goals, while main- 
taining critically important local flexi- 
bility—the ability for school districts 
and States to try things that work in 
their community and in their State. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons why 
I joined as an original cosponsor of this 
legislation is the positive nature of the 
national education goals, which specify 
that by the year 2000: 

First, all students would arrive at 
school ready to learn; 

Second, that the graduation rate 
would increase to at least 90 percent; 

Third, that students would master 
challenging content in core subject 
areas; 

Fourth, that our students would be 
first in the world in math and science; 

Fifth, that all adults would be lit- 
erate and prepared for life-long learn- 
ing; 

Sixth, that our schools would offer 
children a disciplined and drug-free en- 
vironment; and 

Seventh, that every school will pro- 
mote partnerships that will increase 
parental involvement and participation 
in promoting the social, emotional, and 
academic growth of children. 

Finally, Mr. President, I hope the en- 
actment of this legislation will help 
make major improvement in American 
education and work force training. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From USA Today, Aug. 27, 1993] 
CHESS CENTER HELPS KIDS IN THE GAME OF 
LIFE 
(By Tamara Henry) 

WASHINGTON.—Fearing a wrong move, 11- 
year-old LaWanda Wellington slowly slides 
her black knight across the board while sus- 
piciously eyeing her opponent's white bishop 
and queen. 

"Go ahead and do it," coaches Andrew 
Agostinelli, an Eastern High School math 
teacher who helps out at the chess camp in 
downtown Washington. “You think you 
can't, but you can.“ 

LaWanda plops the knight on a square. 
"Yeah. That's it! Isn't it?" reassures 
Agostinelli. She sighs. She smiles. 

The camp is the first project of the U.S. 
Chess Center, which began last July when di- 
rector David Mehler received the official go- 
ahead to operate the largest chess facility 
outside the former U.S.S.R. In a city that 
reeks of power and self-important bureau- 
crats, Mehler's goal is to share his love of 
chess with the powerless—inner-city chil- 
dren. 
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Traditionally, chess had not been ап inner- 
city sport but mainly a game for men, the 
wealthy or intellectuals. Brought to America 
by Spanish explorers, chess players include 
Queen Isabella, who financed Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and Benjamin Franklin. 

Now, the movie Searching for Bobby Fisch- 
er has sparked even more interest in the 
game, especially among children. But unlike 
Fred Waitzkin's story of his son Josh's jour- 
ney through the national chess champion- 
ships, Mehler isn’t looking for chess 
geniuses. 

“I just enjoy doing this," says the 42-year 
old former criminal defense lawyer. 

"It's the most effective way to get these 
kids to have a different feeling about them- 
selves," Mehler says. He's been teaching 
chess for more than 20 years and discovered 
the benefits of the game while teaching 
school and earning his law degree in Sac- 
ramento. 

Studies show young chess players quickly 
learn self-discipline, the dangers of impul- 
sive behavior, the value of concentration and 
how to succeed within the limits of the rules. 

The U.S. Chess Federation says children 
make up almost 35,000 of its total paid mem- 
bership of about 70,000—the highest member- 
ship ever іп the group's history. Adults pay 
$200 and student $60. Almost 2,500 USCF-af- 
filiated chess clubs are in schools. About 
150,000 youngsters play in organized competi- 
tion. 

About 30 youngsters signed up for the two- 
week, three-hours-day-camp. But a little 
over a dozen actually show up each day. The 
children are transported from blighted 
neighborhoods by a local community group 
to a neoclassical office building blocks away 
from the White House. The building's car- 
peted basement houses the Chess Center, the 
U.S. Chess Hall of Fame and Museum and 
gift shop. 

Once downstairs, the youngsters rush to 
long tables lined with chess sets. Usually 
they wait for Mehler to discuss the day's new 
concept or to serve milk. Occasionally, there 
are field trips. 

Here's a little strategy," says Mehler іп 
his mini-lecture. I see folks move pawns іп 
front of rooks. That's not as good as moving 
pawns in front of kings and queens." 

He pauses. “Тһе bolder you are, the more 
successful you'll be. Move pawns into the 
center of the board.“ 

The children study their chess boards as he 


talks. 

Meanwhile, Agostinelli and LaWanda con- 
tinue their discussions. A few space down, 
Mark Smith, 17, helps Jared Estep. 14, im- 
prove his strategy. At another table sit two 
other Wellingtons, 6-year-old William and 7- 
year-old LaNette, LaWanda's cousin and sis- 


ter. 

"What I like about (the chess camp) is ít 
helps them to get out of the drug environ- 
ment, gets them off of the streets and helps 
them to use their brains and think," Smith 


Says. 

Smith started playing chess about five 
years ago and has seen remarkable improve- 
ments in his math, thinking and verbal 
skills: "Instead of writing on paper, I imag- 
ine. I calculate in my head.” 

The plan for the chess center began in 1989 
when world champion Garry Kasparov came 
to the nation's capital to introduce the game 
as а way to battle drug abuse among chil- 
dren. He helped raise funds for a pilot pro- 
gram that summer. 

Mehler's goal is to teach chess to young- 
sters at the center and in every school in the 
metropolitan area. He targets minorities, 
girls and women. 
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Besides the camp, there are after-school 
lessons for students in grades four through 
12, a Saturday morning program for kinder- 
garten through third-graders, weekend and 
other special activities for teenagers. Eve- 
nings are reserved for adult tournaments, 
seminars taught by masters, casual games 
and adult lessons. 

"Many of these kids came with the atti- 
tude they would never be able to play chess.“ 
says Mehler, who remembers LaNette crying 
when she first tried to properly move a 
pawn. 

"But, of course, she did learn to play 
chess," Mehler says. "If we can get these 
kids out of the habit of thinking they can't 
learn things and instead in the habit of 
knowing that they can, then there are no 
limits." 


[From the Washington Post, May 17, 1993] 
MANEUVERING TO WIN YOUNG MINDS: P.G. 


SCHOOL CHESS CLUB TEACHES BOYS SELF- 
DISCIPLINE, SELF-ESTEEM 
(By Lisa Leff) 

Classes have ended for the afternoon at 
Morningside Elementary School, but in the 
library two dozen young boys are sitting in 
silence, smooth chins cupped in hands and 
wiry shoulders hunched over wooden tables. 
They are the Master Knights, and twice 
weekly at 2:15 p.m., this library becomes 
their clubhouses. 

“You know what happens at the tour- 
nament if you make too much noise, don't 
you?" coach Beulah McMeans tells the mem- 
bers of Morningside’s boys-only chess team 
as they ponder their next moves. ''You'll get 
disqualified, won't you?" 

To the Master Knights, patience, self-dis- 
cipline and playing by the rules are part of 
the game. Now in its second year, the 29- 
member scholastic chess club was formed to 
engage the minds of black males from kin- 
dergartners to sixth-graders. Like a variety 
of other programs at the 175 public schools in 
Prince George’s County, the Morningside 
club is designed to nurture black youths and 
help them to thrive. 

But Morningside, in western Prince 
George’s County near the District line, is the 
only county school using chess as a vehicle 
for student success. McMeans, a guidance 
counselor who made a habit of pulling out a 
worn chess set when children were referred 
to her because of behavior problems, sees a 
simply beauty in it. 

The centuries-old board game, correctly or 
not, generally is thought of as the pastime of 
"brains," which is just what McMeans wants 
her players to feel free to be. And the boys 
seem to get a kick out of doing something 
no one else they knew was really doing," she 
said. 

“Опе of the first rules of chess is after the 
game, you shake your opponent's hand, win, 
lose or draw. Second, you learn from your 
mistakes," McMeans said, “Ме want that to 
go right back into the classroom and the 
community." 

A sense of high purpose infuses the team's 
Tuesday and Thursday meetings. Although 
uniforms are optional for students at 
Morningside, Knights must wear blue pants 
and white shirts and spend their recesses at 
practice. Team members usually are re- 
quired to put in an hour of homework before 
they may pick up their vinyl, tournament- 
style chess boards after school. 

McMeans demands that her players ap- 
proach chess with the dedication of athletes. 
They keep thick playbooks filled with rules 
and the strategies of Bobby Fischer, the only 
American ever to be world chess champion. 
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She does not let them have sodas and snacks 
while they practice. "If you really want to 
play chess, you don't care about cookies or 
candy.“ she tells them. 

In the era of fast-paced video games and 
Rollerblades, it might be hard to understand 
why а group of boys would stay after school 
to play chess, a game that can be time-con- 
suming and plodding. But the Knights say 
they appreciate the game's emphasis on tac- 
tics, rather than luck. What's more, size 
matters little in chess; just last Thursday, 
Richard English, 8, a third-grader, beat Jo- 
seph Walker, 10, a fifth-grader, who accepted 
the defeat with a gentlemanly grin. 

"It's like a thinking game," said Deshaun 
Wells, 11, who is in sixth grade and taught 
himself chess using a computer program. 
“When we play, it’s like we are seeing who is 
the smartest or something.“ 

Gregory Bridges, 12, is president of the 
Master Knights, à position for which he was 
selected because of his devotion to the club 
and his skill as a player. His father, Elvin 
Bridges, one of several parents who some- 
times drop by the school for a quick game or 
two, taught Gregory how to play six years 
ago. Now, the sixth-grader is teaching his 
younger brother, DeShawn Brown, 5, after 
School with the Master Knights. 

Chess, Gregory has decided. keeps every- 
one down to earth.“ 

“When you see someone who is big and bad 
on the streets, you hardly see anyone who 
plays chess. That is how chess influences 
you," he said. “You have to have patience 
and a cool head, and that patience carries 
outside the chess club." 

Last month, with financial help from the 
school system and a local property manage- 
ment firm, the Knights took a four-day road 
trip to Charlotte, N.C., to participate in the 
National Scholastic Chess Championships. 
They were the first public school team from 
Prince George's to compete in a tournament 
and one of а few all-black teams among 
those representing 300 elementary schools. 

Much of what they saw made an impres- 
sion—teams that had chess masters аз 
coaches, teams with their own jackets. One 
team even rented a $500 hotel suite so it 
could practice in private. The Knights, most 
of whom were in championship competition 
for the first time, suffered а bad case of jit- 
ters. Gregory was the only player to win his 
first game. 

But although they did not bring home any 
trophies, they gave a respectable perform- 
ance, winning 37 of their 105 games and fin- 
ishing ahead of several teams with more ex- 
perience. It was better than coming in last 
or not coming anywhere at all," Gregory 
said. 

Amy Schapp, a fifth-grade teacher at 
Morningside, said the Master Knights have 
made her a believer in the power of chess. 
Last September, one of the boys in her class 
was in danger of getting D's and Ев and 
seemed totally disconnected from school. At 
McMean's suggestion, he became a Knight. 
Last marking period, he made the honor roll. 

“The chess club is a very positive thing. It 
gives them something to strive for. They be- 
long to the Master Knights, and I think that 
is a good feeling for them.“ Schapp said. 

McMeans and her husband taught them- 
selves how to play chess more than 20 years 
ago while living as an Air Force family in 
Athens. On club days, she wears an ivory 
knight on a gold chain around her neck, a 
gift from her husband. She plans to get the 
team members T-shirts with the logo Lead- 
ers of Tomorrow," because in chess, moves 
by knights are L-shaped. 
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Still, she'll confess there is nothing mysti- 
cal or sacred about the game. Chess makes 
the Master Knights smarter because they be- 
lieve it can. Their team slogan is, We think, 
therefore we are.“ 

"Whatever works. If this works for them, 
we'll play chess," McMeans said. “If this 
fades, we will find something else.“ 

Mr. LEVIN. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the wording in the 
legislation pertaining to the subjects of 
history, geography, civics, and govern- 
ment would not impede States and 
local school districts who define those 
subjects as social studies from continu- 
ing that practice and benefiting from 
the legislation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. The 
intent of this legislation is not to ex- 
clude States and local school districts 
that use the subject heading social 
Studies rather than history, geography, 
civics, and government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express my strong support for Goals 
2000 


This country has a justifiable reason 
to be proud. It is the first modern na- 
tion to guarantee all its citizens access 
to an education. When we look at the 
progress of our schools, however, we 
discover what our young people have 
not learned as opposed to what they 
have learned. All too often the high 
school diploma is a certificate of at- 
tendance instead of a certificate of 
knowledge. There is an uneven playing 
field in education. Expectations of stu- 
dents differ not only between socio- 
economic classes, but from State to 
State, and for college-bound students 
and the forgotten student group that 
goes to the work force immediately 
after high school. 

We need a national framework to 
funnel our efforts and to reach the 35 
percent of our kids who are not ready 
to participate successfully in school. 

In response to our current predica- 
ment, a bipartisan group including our 
Nation's Governors and the President 
developed the six national education 
goals to be achieved by the year 2000. 
These goals, along with a newly added 
seventh goal calling for more parental 
participation, have provided a frame- 
work for Goals 2000. I have been а sup- 
porter of this legislation from the be- 
ginning. 

Goals 2000 will create a partnership 
between the educational system and 
local communities by providing a set of 
voluntary world-class standards. 
Standards are the linchpin that bring 
about educational reform, designed to 
fit the special needs of our commu- 
nities. 

Opponents of Goals 2000 claim this 
bill is bad for local community control 
of school because they think it estab- 
lishes Federal education mandates. As 
we all know, this just isn't so. This bill 
creates no mandates, no outcome-based 
education, no refusals to fund other 
education programs down the road. It's 
voluntary, inclusive, and bottom-up. 
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Let me quickly go through the goals 
to reiterate what we are talking about 
here. 

Goal 1, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn. 

Goal 2, high school graduation rate 
will be 90 percent. In my own State of 
Colorado, we are ranked 26th in the Na- 
tion with a 74.5 percent graduation 
rate. This bill will help us help more 
kids earn their diploma. 

Goal 3, students will leave grades 4, 8, 
and 12 having demonstrated com- 
petency in core subjects. In 1990, only 
22 percent of Colorado's fourth graders 
Scored at the proficient or advanced 
level in reading. 

Goal 4, U.S. students will be first in 
the world in science and math achieve- 
ment. In Taiwan, 41 percent of eighth 
graders have advanced scores in math; 
in Switzerland, 33 percent score at this 
level. Only 26 percent of Colorado 
eighth graders earn advanced scores. 

Goal 5, every adult American will be 
literate. 

Goal 6, every school in the United 
States will be free of drugs and vio- 
lence. Nearly 3 million crimes occur on 
or near schools every year. We must 
make our schools a safe environment if 
we intend to create a learning environ- 
ment. 

Goal 7, the newest goal; every school 
will promote partnerships that will in- 
crease parental involvement and par- 
ticipation. Because we all know it's 
parents that must raise children, not 
Schools, and not the government. 

Last month, I had the honor of 
hosting Secretary Riley on a tour of 
Denver's West High School. We were 
able to see students who are learning 
at world-class levels, even in a tough 
part of Denver. I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Ed Cordova, the principal 
at this school. With tenacity and deter- 
mination, he is reaching these kids, 
even with many of them in local gangs. 
He has found а way to help these kids 
aim for high standards as young adults. 

You see, the problem isn't so much 
what to do and how to improve schools. 
The difficulty is taking what we have 
learned and putting those ideas into 
action. We have already learned that 
reform is best when it is voluntary, in- 
clusive, and bottom-up. When we in- 
volve parents, teachers, and the entire 
community in the process of putting 
children first like West High School is 
attempting to do. Goals 2000 allows the 
States and local school boards to con- 
tinue in their efforts and encourages 
them to excel. 

What's important to stress here is 
this: I think most of us agree each 
State in this country needs to be work- 
ing in its own unique context toward 
the common goal educating America's 
children. I know I trust the people of 
Colorado to make the right choices for 
our children at the local level. If people 
are concerned about Goals 2000, they 
should be involved with their local 
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community and their decisions about 
local schools. 

The year 2000 is only 6 years away. 
We have a long way to go to have our 
children learning at world-class stand- 
ards. Passing Goals 2000 is the next 
step forward. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
give the decisionmaking powers to our 
local communities and vote in support 
of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, as an 
original cosponsor of the Parents as 
Teachers Act, I rise to offer my support 
for Senator BOND'S amendment to in- 
clude the Parents as Teachers Program 
as part of Goals 2000. As Governor of 
Missouri, my colleague developed this 
fine program in our State, and it 
works. He should be commended for his 
continued efforts in promoting this 
concept. 

Parents as Teachers began statewide 
in 1985 with 13,000 families. The pro- 
gram has experienced steady increases 
in participation with 119,000 families 
participating last year and a waiting 
list of 3,000 families. The success of 
Parents as Teachers is evidenced by its 
limited replication in 42 other States. 

The strength of the program is that 
it is community and family based and 
it assists parents in being actively en- 
gaged in the early childhood develop- 
ment and health of their children from 
birth until the ages of 3 to 4. The 
premise underlying the program is that 
parents are а child's first and most im- 
portant teachers, and the role of the 
State is to assist the parents in provid- 
ing the best educational foundation 
possible. Parents as Teachers rep- 
resents a wise investment. Remedial 
education and dealing with the prob- 
lems of dropouts in high school are 
very expensive. Helping children be 
ready for school in the first place is 
much more cost effective and support- 
ing parents in doing this makes sense. 

In recognition that income and edu- 
cation levels do not necessarily deter- 
mine how much а parent knows about 
child development, Parents as Teachers 
is а voluntary program for all parents. 
Even our most affluent school districts 
have children who are struggling. Par- 
ents as Teachers assists parents in 
making rational choices for their own 
family. The professional parent edu- 
cators do not do things for families, 
but rather provide them with informa- 
tion and support to feel confident in 
making good decisions for themselves. 
There are specific things parents learn 
through Parents as Teachers about how 
to lay a solid foundation for school suc- 
cess. All parents deserve support in 
giving their children the best possible 
start in life. 

In keeping with the objectives of 
Goals 2000, the Parents as Teachers 
model is flexible to meet the needs of 
the community, incorporates commu- 
nity participation, and fosters inter- 
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agency collaboration. I believe this 
amendment complements and strength- 
ens the seventh goal added to Goals 
2000 with regard to parental participa- 
tion in the education of their children 
and recognizes the significant role of 
parents’ involvement. My colleague, 
Senator BOND, should be commended 
for his continuing efforts to improve 
the education of our young children. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased the Senate has turned its at- 
tention to this matter. Education is an 
issue that I think all of us will agree is 
a vital one for the future of our coun- 
try, and it is appropriate that with the 
new year we rededicate ourselves to 
this topic. 

During the past week, Members have 
worked very hard to get a good bill. 
While there are some portions of this 
bill that I disagree with—and which I 
believe can be, and should be, im- 
proved—there are also a number of pro- 
visions I endorse. I have been willing to 
listen hard to both sides and do what 
needs to be done to craft a good bill, 
and I appreciate the willingness of my 
colleagues to do the same. 

So let me begin by being very blunt 
about what we are doing here. I favor 
reforms to the educational system that 
will make a significant difference in 
the delivery of educational services to 
our students. Period. 

I do not want to create just another 
expensive block grant program which 
does nothing more than perpetuate the 
status quo. While I will be one of the 
first to admit that our system is meet- 
ing the needs of students who are per- 
forming well, I also believe that we can 
and should continue to do better. 

I do not favor reforms that wrestle 
control of education away from State 
and local governments and place it in 
the hands of the Federal Government. 
Nor do I want a bill that places a gov- 
ernment monitor at every stage of a 
student’s development. 

During the past week or so, I have re- 
ceived more phone calls and letters 
than I can count from parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators who have ex- 
pressed a serious concern that this bill 
will mean Federal interference in a 
vital part of their lives and the lives of 
their children. 

I absolutely agree with them that we 
don’t need a government that is con- 
stantly looking over the shoulders of 
teachers and parents. Folks are already 
intimidated enough by the threat of a 
big government. I want to give our edu- 
cators the opportunities they need to 
do their jobs right, which means doing 
their jobs effectively, creatively, and 
efficiently. We cannot assume, even 
with all our good intentions, that we 
know better than our teachers, prin- 
cipals, local school boards, and parents 
about what works in local schools. 
There is too much evidence to the con- 
trary. 

During consideration of the edu- 
cation reform bill in the 102d Congress, 
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the final version of the bill made no 
meaningful reforms and simply estab- 
lished a large block grant program 
with a tangle of Federal strings at- 
tached. 

I believe control of education should 
remain firmly in the hands of the 
States, their local governments, and 
individual communities, each of which 
has its own unique needs. As I have 
done before, I will oppose any legisla- 
tion that tips this balance in favor of 
the Federal Government. 

However, I am pleased to note that 
numerous provisions of the Goals 2000 
bill reflect—at least in ideology—many 
of the proposals that Senator NUNN and 
I have recommended in the first report 
issued by our Strengthening of Amer- 
ica Commission. 

Senator NUNN and I serve as cochair- 
men of this Commission, which was 
formed with the cooperation of the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies [CSIS]. Our object is to help 
build a stronger America through 
changes in tax policy, investing in 
human resources, and breaking 
gridlock in Washington. 

For example, in our report, we essen- 
tially agree with the proponents of 
Goals 2000 that the time has come to 
consider developing academic stand- 
ards. Our CSIS report encourages the 
Nation to develop educational content 
and student performance standards in 
core subjects, very similar to the core 
subjects listed among the Nation's edu- 
cation goals. 

We have recommended that these 
standards draw upon work being done 
by the States, subject matter special- 
ists, and other professional organiza- 
tions, as well as comparing with those 
standards set by our competitors. 

To this end, we have recommended 
that the Congress establish an entity 
to coordinate and ensure the quality of 
this effort and monitor its results. 
Ideally, this is the role that will be 
filled by the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council [NESIC] 
in the Goals 2000 legislation. 

While we need national standards, 
local educators must be given flexibil- 
ity in attaining them. Resources, au- 
thority, and responsibility must be re- 
turned to the classroom. With this con- 
cern in mind, I think we need to be 
very careful about how we go about im- 
plementing many of these reforms, as 
well as how much authority we invest 
in NESIC. 

This bill places a great deal of weight 
on setting national and State content 
and student performance standards. 
Тһе content standards are to be broad 
descriptions of knowledge and skills to 
be acquired in a particular subject 
area, while student performance stand- 
ards are the more concrete and explicit 
definitions of what students should 
know and be able to achieve. 

Setting national standards has al- 
ways been tricky. We've had a difficult 
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time addressing the issue because no 
one has ever been quite sure how we go 
about measuring success in attaining 
these standards. However, if we are 
going to strive for excellence in the 
classroom, I think most would agree 
that we do need to give our educators 
some idea of what we consider that 
standard of excellence to be. 

The real challenge will be to ensure 
that content standards are sufficiently 
broad enough—and voluntary enough— 
to leave schools the flexibility and cre- 
ativity to strive for these standards in 
an infinite number of ways. 

In basketball, for example, we know 
that the standard of excellence is to 
get the ball through the hoop. But 
what kind of offense each team wants 
to run to reach that goal is left to each 
team to determine. Our standards must 
be very carefully set so as not to say, 
“You may only shoot layups. You may 
not shoot three-pointers.” 

This same philosophy should apply to 
national content and performance 
standards, I know Senator KASSEBAUM 
shares this concern and has worked 
very hard to ensure that this bill does 
not become overly prescriptive. 

I was pleased to read that the com- 
mittee noted in the bill’s report that 
setting and adopting standards are in 
and of themselves not enough—that we 
will also need well-trained teachers 
and other resources. I also believe we 
should make it clear that any national 
standards are not expected to be the 
ceiling on what our students should 
know. Our teachers and students 
should not only strive to meet these 
standards, but to exceed them. 

On the similar topic of education 
standards, our CSIS report also states 
that the current mesh of standardized 
tests does not reflect true academic ef- 
fort and achievement of our students. 
As I mentioned earlier, one of the pri- 
mary concerns about national stand- 
ards has focused around how we meas- 
ure student success in meeting those 
standards. 

In the CSIS report, we recommended 
that high-quality educational content 
and student performance standards be 
supported by high-quality student as- 
sessments. We believe educators need 
to move away from the typical mul- 
tiple-choice format—turn the crank 
and get the answer—and toward a new 
type of assessment process. 

Again, we recognize that this will be 
difficult. I hope NESIC will work close- 
ly with States to explore new methods 
of student assessment. It really is an 
area where much still needs to be done. 

I am somewhat less enchanted, how- 
ever, with opportunity-to-learn [OTL] 
standards. I believe the rationale be- 
hind such standards is certainly well- 
intentioned—that it may not be fair to 
ask students to strive for national 
standards when they were never, for 
any number of reasons, given a fair op- 
portunity to learn such standards. 
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However, I do not believe we signifi- 
cantly improve education by imposing 
mandates on what those in industry 
might call the beginning of the pipe- 
line. 

Instead, we must focus our efforts on 
providing schools with support and 
flexibility which will help them meet 
high standards, rather than dictating 
to them what resources must be uti- 
lized. 

For instance, while we may have a 
good idea what conditions are gen- 
erally favorable for learning—which 
types of instruction, for example, what 
kinds of resources, and how much 
money—we also know that these fac- 
tors do not hold true in every situa- 
tion. 

For example, I once brought to the 
attention of my colleagues the accom- 
plishments of five students in El Paso, 
TX, who, despite what many would 
have considered tremendous odds, were 
bound for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Five students from one 
public school was believed to be the 
largest class from any one public 
school to attend MIT. 

Yet, looking at the demographics of 
this school, one would hardly have ex- 
pected five students with such high 
academic achievement. A majority of 
students lived below the poverty line, 
and a great deal did not speak English 
upon entering the school their fresh- 
man year. Still, through perseverance, 
hard work, dedicated teachers, and 
very little Federal interference, this 
school produced these, and other, out- 
standing students. 

Might this school have done some 
things differently with OTL standards? 
You bet. Might the school have pro- 
duced more quality students? It’s hard 
to say. But my point is, what teachers 
in El Paso or Albuquerque find works 
for their students may not necessarily 
work equally as well for students in 
Amarillo or Santa Fe. The diversity of 
our system is what makes it so great. 

Therefore, Federal, State, and local 
governments should ensure that their 
poor schools have the requisite re- 
sources to prepare their students to 
meet rigorous standards. Frankly, we 
can do this any number of ways—our 
CSIS Commission, for example, rec- 
ommends reforms in the Chapter I Pro- 
gram, and you can be certain that Sen- 
ator NUNN and I will revisit this issue 
during the debate on the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—and I 
believe schools should take the oppor- 
tunity to address the issue as they see 
fit. But I certainly don’t think we 
should mandate this standard. 

I caution my colleagues that experi- 
ence has traditionally shown that what 
begins as voluntary often does not stay 
that way for long. However, I am satis- 
fied that the language we currently 
have before adequately protects the 
rights of State and local education 
agencies to address this issue volun- 
tarily and to fit each specific situation. 
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I know Senators KASSEBAUM and JEF- 
FORDS also have the same serious con- 
cerns about opportunity-to-learn 
standards, and I believe it is through 
their efforts that the OTL language in 
the bill has been shifted from prescrip- 
tive to descriptive. If I thought this 
bill mandated any of these standards, I 
would oppose it. 

I have also heard a great deal of con- 
cern from folks that this bill will force 
States to implement what people are 
calling outcome based education 
[OBE]. As I understand it, the intent of 
OBE is to focus on academic results 
and provide greater flexibility to local- 
ities. This in itself is good. 

However, I understand and appreciate 
the concerns I am hearing from New 
Mexicans who fear that outcome-based 
education will move away from the ba- 
sics of education and into matters that 
are best left to the discretion of par- 
ents. 

As I understand it, this legislation in 
no way mandates or endorses one sys- 
tem of reform over another. There may 
be many who oppose outcome-based 
education, but whether a school wants 
to use assistance under this legislation 
to implement OBE as a means of re- 
form, that is entirely their business. 

I am also encouraged by the empha- 
sis this legislation places on the impor- 
tance of job skills standards. This is 
also an issue stressed in our CSIS re- 
port, though in a slightly broader scope 
than allowed by the parameters of this 
bill. 

Our report points out that the United 
States has only minimal standards to 
measure skill competencies. For exam- 
ple, most occupational training cer- 
tifies only program completion or 
graduation, which are not necessarily 
recognized by employers or transfer- 
able from job to job and State to State. 

The Skills Standards Board author- 
ized under this legislation is charged 
with endorsing voluntary skill stand- 
ards systems developed with voluntary 
partnerships. These skill standards, 
among other criteria, must allow for 
regular updating as information be- 
comes available, must be developed 
after taking into account relevant 
standards in other countries, and, per- 
haps most important, they must be 
portable credentials to facilitate mo- 
bility within that skill or among indus- 
tries. 

In the CSIS report, we have stressed 
the importance of businesses, trade as- 
sociation, educators, and labor working 
together to develop a system of tech- 
nical and professional standards for oc- 
cupational training. 

We believe that the technical and 
professional certificates recognized by 
employers and postsecondary institu- 
tions should be available for the entire 
range of services and industries and 
should include rigorous qualifications 
and standards. If enacted, I urge the 
National Skills Standards Board to 
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consider the recommendations made in 
our report. 

Finally, I want to thank the mem- 
bers of the committee for their willing- 
ness to accommodate me on several 
amendments I proposed to the bill we 
currently have before us. For the bene- 
fit of my colleagues, I want to review 
very briefly how my amendments 
change this bill for the better. 

My first amendment lays some 
ground rules for how the National 
Goals Panel would conduct its busi- 
ness. Frankly, if we are going to invest 
as much authority in the Goals Panel 
to make important decisions as this 
bill provides, then I think we need to 
define exactly how the members of the 
panel make those decisions. 

My amendment is very simple: It 
states that in making final decisions, 
the Goals Panel shall operate on the 
principle of consensus. In the event 
that a vote is required to reach a final 
decision, a three-quarters vote by 
members present and voting is re- 
quired. I think these are reasonable pa- 
rameters to set for the panel, espe- 
cially with the importance of its role. 

My second amendment refers to the 
national report card that this legisla- 
tion asks the Goals Panel to submit 
annually to the President. In the bill 
before us, we allow the Secretary to 
waive statutory requirements in six 
specific areas—such as chapter 1 and 
Eisenhower Math and Science, for ex- 
ample—if States believe that regula- 
tions within these statutes are imped- 
ing their ability to implement edu- 
cation reform. 

This is an idea I support, as I hear 
often from educators who tell me they 
feel they are being strangled by regu- 
latory redtape and are thus not able to 
perform their jobs to the fullest of 
their abilities. Frankly, I think we 
should allow States to waive other reg- 
ulations that may be hindering their 
efforts, not just the six provided in the 
bill. 

However, rather than adding to the 
bill other statutes and regulations that 
may be waived, I am simply asking 
that the Goals Panel, as part of the re- 
port card, revisit this issue each year, 
and identify actions that it believes 
should be taken to overcome statutory 
or regulatory impediments to edu- 
cation reform. I have worked with Sen- 
ator JEFFORDS on a slight modification 
of this amendment, and I am pleased 
the bill now reflects the intent of this 
language by assigning this duty to the 
Secretary in his report to Congress. 

Finally, my third amendment 
amends the provision relating to the 
opportunity-to-learn development 
grant first by adding language allowing 
NESIC to consider unsolicited propos- 
als when determining whom will re- 
ceive OTL development grants. This 
amendment also clarifies that more 
than one grant is to be awarded under 
this provision. I have been informed 
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that the committee has always іп- 
tended for more than one award to be 
issued, and this amendment makes this 
intention clear. 

Mr. President, I believe we can—and 
should—make a determined effort to 
ensure we pass a good bill and a bill 
which, unlike our efforts in 1992, will 
return from conference in a recogniz- 
able form. I know all of us in this body 
are committed to doing so. . 

I want to thank the members of the 
Education Subcommittee for their ef- 
forts on this bill and their willingness 
to accommodate on my amendments. I 
am encouraged by the debate we have 
had so far, and I look forward to enact- 
ing meaningful and responsible reform 
during this Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the clerk will read 
S. 1361 for the third time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for а third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, yes 
there are problems in education. Fed- 
eral Government control is not the so- 
lution to these problems. We cannot 
belittle the troubles that plague our 
children's schools, but a $400 million 
Federal Band-aid is going to fix noth- 
ing and harm everything. Goals 2000 
will not fix education but it will com- 
plicate it. The most likely result of 
this new Federal intrusion will be ir- 
reparable damage to the entire edu- 
cation community in this country. 

Our schools need our help. Our stu- 
dents are facing problems and situa- 
tions today that none of us ever en- 
countered. But by and large they are 
more the fault of Government policy. 
Many public schools are facing dra- 
matic difficulties, and the congres- 
sional knee-jerk reaction is: If only 
we give more money, everything will 
be fine." Mr. President, that is simply 
not true. Money can help а world of 
woes, but it won't buy quality. Like 
virtually every other sector in this 
country which the Federal Government 
touches, the educational structure is 
flabby from Federal pork. 

This legislation comes as a surprise. 
All I have been hearing about during 
my years here in the Senate, in public 
life before coming to Washington, was 
that Americans want less Federal 
intervention in their lives—not more. 
And here we are talking about giving 
the Government even more control 
over the basic education programs of 
our children. 

This bill is yet another step in the 
Federal Government’s takeover of edu- 
cation in general. Sure, the bill’s pro- 
ponents repeat over and over again, 
"It's voluntary, voluntary, voluntary.” 
I say it is the large Federal camel's 
nose in history. 

The claim that Goals 2000 is vol- 
untary is without merit. Any schools 
will dance for the piper with more 
money. Waving a $400 million carrot in 
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front of school noses and promising 
that the control will stay in school 
hands is just plain fatuous. It is al- 
ready mandatory for the States to 
jump through hoops and dance jigs in 
order to get Federal funds. There are 
strict guidelines in the grant programs 
that must be adhered to, or the money 
is withheld. Who supposes this will be 
different? 

Once the States submit educational 
plans and have them approved by the 
National Education Goals Panel or the 
National Education Standards Im- 
provement Council or the Secretary of 
Education or whoever, and receive 
their stipend, they are hooked. They 
will be obligated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do whatever the Govern- 
ment directs them to do. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in here that keeps the 
Government from changing course mid- 
stream. Once the schools are dependent 
on the funds from Goals 2000, they will 
have no choice but to comply. We do 
not need the Government Nanny“ di- 
recting how we raise and educate our 
children. Our children and parents need 
more support and freedom, not man- 
dates. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose this legislation on its face. 
The promise of more money to our 
schools through this desirous method 
is repugnant; $400 million split among 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and 
all our territories, let alone how much 
is actually appropriated after the bill 
goes to conference, will amount to lit- 
tle help, but the States will be tied to 
it forever. The ‘‘National School 
Board" will have arrived. 

This is coercion, Mr. President, and I 
will not support it. This is not the solu- 
tion. Accountability is the solution— 
accountability to our parents, account- 
ability to our children—not account- 
ability to the National Education Asso- 
ciation or the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for à third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays on final passage been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator that 
they have been ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Мг. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect very shortly we will be having the 
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final vote on the Goals 2000. I thought 
I would just report to the Senate what 
the administration intends to do in the 
outyears. 

This current year, subject to author- 
ization, Goals 2000 will receive $100 mil- 
lion. After the conference, which I 
think can be worked out very quickly, 
we will be able to implement the pro- 
gram. Under the President’s budget, 
which we have now, the President has 
indicated that Goals 2000 funding would 
be increased to $700 million in 1995 and 
$1 billion in 1996, 1997, and 1998. That 
would be $3.8 billion over 5 years in 
terms of support for education reform. 
I do not mean support from the top. 
Those grants will go primarily to 
schools and school districts across this 
country. 

I believe that is a very, very signifi- 
cant commitment toward achieving the 
goals in the legislation and toward real 
school reform. 

When you take the increase in the 
Head Start Program, which is going to 
be some $700 million; the increase in 
the Chapter 1 Program, which is an ad- 
ditional $700 million; the $300 million 
increase for Chapter 2, which would ba- 
Sically go to training programs for 
teachers, focusing on teacher education 
and upgrading teachers’ skills—all this 
is a major, major commitment by the 
administration to education programs. 

So, this is a very important day in 
the life of the education of this coun- 
try. I just want, once again, to extend 
our great appreciation for the strong 
bipartisan support we had in our com- 
mittee and here on the floor, and to 
thank, in particular, Senator JEF- 
FORDS, Senator KASSEBAUM, and our as- 
sociate, Senator PELL, who is the 
chairman of the Education Committee 
who has been a tireless advocate for 
these kinds of reforms and a number of 
others over many years. 

It is important for our local schools 
to understand, for parents to under- 
stand, for students to understand, for 
school boards and principals and super- 
visors to understand, and for those who 
have responsibility in the States for 
leading education, as well as the Gov- 
ernors, to understand that this is real- 
ly a dramatic commitment by the 
President and the administration and 
the Congress to put education issues on 
the front burner of the American agen- 
да 


I think this is extremely important. I 
agree with those—and I note the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is on the floor—who 
believe we have to do even more in 
terms of investing in our young people 
than even this commitment. But I do 
think we are making an extremely im- 
portant downpayment on what I hope 
will be an increased commitment of re- 
sources to quality education for the 
young people of this country. 

We now look forward to working to 
make sure that this legislation 
achieves the objectives which we have 
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advanced in the committee and on the 
floor during these past days of debate. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for the incredible work on this 
bill. As he has stated, we have estab- 
lished a needed framework or at least 
the groundwork to create the frame- 
work for education reform in this coun- 
try. What we have done today could 
turn out to be one of the most impor- 
tant days in the history of this country 
if we fulfill our commitment to follow 
up with the plans that are laid and fol- 
low through with the resources that 
are necessary to accomplish the goals 
which we have established. 

So I look forward to working with 
my good friend in my neighboring 
State of Massachusetts to make sure 
we do continue on this path towards al- 
leviating an incredible crisis in this 
Nation in the field of education which 
is related directly to our ability to 
compete in the world of the future and 
to increase the standard of living and 
to help all of our people have a better 
life. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, was lead- 
ers’ time reserved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Leaders’ 
time was reserved; the Senator is cor- 
rect. 


SALUTE TO WAYNE ANGELL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as Repub- 
lican leader, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to recommend a number of out- 
standing Americans for appointments 
in various administrations. 

And no doubt about it, one of the rec- 
ommendations in which I have always 
taken great pride was to name Wayne 
Angell to the Federal Reserve Board. 

When Wayne Angell leaves the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on February 10, he 
will leave behind an 8-year record as a 
voice for low inflation, low interest 
rates, and common sense. 

As the Wichita Eagle wrote this 
week, “Ғог Wayne Angell, self-reliance 
is preferable to government programs; 
markets generally regulate themselves 
better than do governments; and pros- 
perity is more likely to ensue when the 
impulse to tax is restrained." 
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Iam proud to say that Wayne Angell 
learned those lessons in Kansas. He was 
born in Liberal, KS, and received de- 
grees from Ottawa University and Kan- 
sas University. Before coming to the 
Fed, Wayne had been an educator, a 
banker, a small businessman, a State 
legislator, and a farmer. 

In fact, when he was appointed to the 
Federal Reserve by President Ronald 
Reagan in 1985, Governor Angell be- 
came the only farmer and the only 
small banker to serve on this distin- 
guished panel. 

Among those who watch the Federal 
Reserve closely, Wayne has earned a 
reputation as an inflation hawk who 
strove to make the dollar as good as 
gold, and as someone who helped bring 
both inflation and interest rates to the 
lowest levels in a generation. 

There is little doubt among econo- 
mists that low interest rates were the 
primary force pushing the economy 
forward in 1993. 

The millions of Americans who took 
advantage of these low rates to pur- 
chase a first home or refinance their 
mortgage owe Governor Angell a debt 
of gratitude. 

Mr. President, Wayne D. Angell has 
done an excellent job at the Federal 
Reserve. And I know that whatever 
road Wayne takes in the future, he will 
continue to make a positive difference 
in the life of Kansas, and the life of 
America. 

Ithank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 1836 are lo- 
cated in today's RECORD under ‘‘State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.’’) 


TRIBUTE TO LISA FRICK 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a moment to recognize a 
member of my staff, Lisa Frick, who 
has recently moved to the private sec- 
tor. Lisa is a native of Scott City, KS, 
and the daughter of Jack and Linda 
Frick. Lisa served ably in my personal 
office for almost 4 years. In that time, 
she worked tirelessly to assist Kansans 
and respond to their concerns. She put 
in long hours and became well known 
to the Kansans she spoke with as some- 
one who listened and took their views 
seriously. 

Lisa has joined the Independent Pe- 
troleum Producers Association. I know 
that she will bring the same dedication 
and good Kansas sense to her new job 
as she demonstrated in my office, and I 
wish her the very best of luck. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONCERNING JENNIFER SCOTT 
SMITH 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I did not 
want this day to pass without mention 
of 28-year-old Jennifer Scott Smith, a 
young Oklahoman whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting in my office in 
early August 1993. A 1983 graduate of 
Norman High School in Norman, OK, 
Jennifer attended the Air Force Acad- 
emy for 2 years before entering the 
University of Oklahoma School of En- 
gineering. She graduated with a degree 
in mechanical engineering. After work- 
ing 3 years with Andersen Consulting, 
she decided to do graduate work at the 
University of Maryland. 

When Jennifer and I met last sum- 
mer, she spoke openly and bravely 
about her battle with cancer. I was im- 
pressed with her courage and deter- 
mination to beat the odds. She was 
bright and witty, and certainly a fine 
example of the young Oklahoma citi- 
zens whom I represent on a daily basis 
in the Nation's Capitol. 

Last Saturday evening, Jennifer 
Smith lost her battle with cancer. Her 
young life will be celebrated today in 
Norman. On behalf of her many friends 
and acquaintances and the State of 
Oklahoma, I offer heartfelt sympathy 
to her mother Jean and her father, 
Eddie Carol Smith, dean of the grad- 
uate school at the University of Okla- 
homa. 


SHIFTING MONEY TO HELP POOR 
STUDENTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times last week. The 
editorial is in regard to the formula for 
the chapter 1 program, established 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 [ESEA]. Chapter 
l, which serves over 5% million chil- 
dren at $6.9 billion, will be reauthorized 
this year. 

There will be many important issues 
related to that reauthorization, but 
perhaps none will be more difficult to 
resolve than changes to the chapter 1 
formula. While I wish that our re- 
Sources were unlimited and that we 
could serve every chapter l-eligible 
child, I am afraid the harsh reality is 
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quite the opposite. We are confronted 
with severe fiscal restraints, and the 
unpleasant truth is that funding will 
not reach the levels I am sure we all 
believe are necessary. 

In that regard, it is crucial, perhaps 
now more than ever before, that Fed- 
eral legislation be carefully crafted and 
better targeted so that programs will 
reach the neediest of children in the 
neediest of areas. If chapter 1 is to ful- 
fill its promise during these austere 
budgetary times, then as the New York 
Times editorial encourages, dollars 
must be targeted in greater amounts 
on fewer students. 

Mr. President, I encourage my col- 
leagues to take a moment to read the 
New York Times editorial and ask 
unanimous consent that its full text be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1994) 
SHIFTING MONEY TO HELP PooR STUDENTS 


The Federal program aimed at improving 
basic academic skills of low-income children, 
known as Chapter 1, needs major revision. 
Over the years, its funds have been spread 
too thin and fail to help many of the need- 
iest students. 

The Clinton Administration has put forth 
a sensible plan to concentrate more money 
on the most disadvantaged students. As Con- 
gress begins marking up the bill this week, it 
should follow the Administration's lead—and 
go even further. 

Since 1965 the program has provided reme- 
dial instruction in reading, language and 
math to lower-income students. It currently 
covers more than five million students in 
two-thirds of the nation's schools. But in the 
last year, three separate studies have sug- 
gested changes to improve the program's 
success. 

Typically, students are pulled out of regu- 
lar classes to attend remedial classes for 30 
minutes. Too often, they then fall behind in 
their regular classes. The reports rec- 
ommended fewer remedial classes and more 
emphasis in regular classes on critical think- 
ing and analytical skills. They also sug- 
gested improvements in teacher training, 
student evaluations and health and social 
services for needy students. 

The biggest issue before a House education 
subcommittee this week involves funding. 
Schools receiving Chapter 1 dollars are 
spread out in 95 percent of the nation's 
school districts. The Administration pro- 
poses new formulas in the $6 billion program 
that would shift money from some areas 
with low concentrations of poor students, in- 
cluding Montana, Nebraska and Maine, to 
cities like New York. Los Angeles and De- 
troit with high concentrations of poor chil- 
dren. 

Even with the proposed shifts, many 
schools will still be too short of funds to 
meet the higher academic standards the Ad- 
ministration suggests. They may need extra 
money to ensure that students have realistic 
opportunities to learn. 

Many members of Congress may be reluc- 
tant to see Federal education dollars trans- 
ferred from their home districts. But the 
clearest Federal role in education is to 
equalize opportunity. Chapter 1 can only ful- 
fill that mission if it is revamped. 
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CAROLYN C. ROBERTS 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, all of 
Vermont shared a proud moment on 
January 31, when Carolyn Roberts, 
president and chief executive officer of 
Copley Health System in Morrisville, 
V'T, was sworn in as chair of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association's Board of 
Trustees. I can think of no person more 
qualified or better prepared to lead 
hospitals during this year of intense 
debate about how best to reform our 
Nation's health care system. 

Over the years, Carolyn has shared 
with me, her ideas on improving the 
way we deliver health care, particu- 
larly in rural areas, and I have come to 
rely on her expertise to guide me in 
health care issues. I always have been 
impressed that Carolyn never loses 
sight of what health care is all about— 
taking care of people. 

Recently, she testified at a hearing of 
my Judiciary Subcommittee on Tech- 
nology and the Law on the information 
and privacy aspects of President Clin- 
ton's Health Security Act. I look for- 
ward to working with Carolyn on this 
and other issues central to the reform 
debate. 

Carolyn is my adviser and my friend. 
I wish her the very best in the coming 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following description of 
Carolyn Roberts from the program for 
her investiture ceremony be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

INVESTITURE PROGRAM 

Presiding Officer, Larry L. Mathis, Speak- 
er, House of Delegates. 

Call to order, Larry L. Mathis. 


Invocation, The Reverend Edward J. 
Mahoney, Ph.D., St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, VT. 


Concert, University Choral Union and Jon 
Gailmor, Burlington, VT, directed by James 
Chapman. 

Introduction of Officers of State Hospital 
Associations, Larry L. Mathis. 

Investiture of Chair, Board of Trustees, Mi- 
chael P. Guerin, AHA Secretary. 

Chair's Inaugural Address, Carolyn C. Rob- 
erts. 


Reception, Honoring Chair, Carolyn C. 
Roberts, Crystal Ballroom. 
Integrity, intelligence, intensity, these 


characteristics only begin to capture the 
whirlwind of excitement and vibrant energy 
that is Carolyn Roberts. A forceful and com- 
mitted health care leader with a deep devo- 
tion to health care needs of communities, 
she is known and respected for her great en- 
thusiasm, dedication, and outside-the-lines 
thinking—a combination that makes her the 
master of accomplishing the nearly impos- 
sible. 

Her vision of health care reform is strongly 
patient- and community-centered with a 
long-held commitment to restructuring the 
delivery system. 

In Copley Hospital, Carolyn has fostered an 
institution both innovative and warmly com- 
forting, bolstered by her foresight and 
farreaching strategic thinking. Set in some- 
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what isolated northcentral Vermont and 
about 35 miles from neighboring hospitals, 
54-bed Copley Hospital under Carolyn’s lead- 
ership has become a model of collaboration. 
In addition to forming a rural health consor- 
tium in the 1980s, Copley Hospital has also 
led state-level initiatives on quality, data, 
and ethics and has received numerous grants 
to study opportunities to improve care in 
rural areas. In 1987, Copley Hospital was co- 
winner of the prestigious Foster G. McGaw 
Prize for its community services and innova- 
tion in rural health care and housing for the 
elderly. Carolyn's professional experience 
spans research and management in urban 
teaching centers, giving her the knowledge 
and insights to foster collaboration across 
the continuum. 

As one who understands that being a good 
listener is basic to good leadership, Carolyn 
radiates caring and a profound sense of valu- 
ing each person and each idea. Colleagues re- 
spect her openness, acumen, and judgment 
on difficult issues, as well as her natural 
leadership skills and sense of humor. Carolyn 
was named the 1987 Health Care Executive of 
the Year by the American Academy of Medi- 
cal Administrators and is also active in nu- 
merous other professional organizations. Ac- 
tively promoting leadership opportunities 
for women, she is a founding member of 
Health Alliance and long-term executive 
committee member of Women’s Healthcare 
Forum. ‘ 

In leisure time, she golfs, does needlework 
holds her own in a season-long football pool 
with husband Ed Connors, and regularly wins 
their perpetual cribbage competition. Her of- 
fice at Copley Hospital is crammed with 
black-and-white spotted Holstein memora- 
bilia, a tribute to Vermont's dairy cows. Son 
Mark and wife Kaylee are close by in Morris- 
ville, with their two children, Cynthia, 6, and 
Sam, 5. Daughter Deanna and her husband, 
Michael Hazeltine, live in Southboro, Massa- 
chusetts, with 6-year-old Stephen and 4-year- 
old Erin. Together, Carolyn and Ed have 
eleven grandchildren—a full and sometimes 
hectic family life. 

Carolyn is a leader of many accomplish- 
ments, in Copley Hospital, Vermont, and in 
the nation. And maybe one clue to under- 
standing her success can be found in her 
hopeless addiction to cloud-watching. Caro- 
lyn is captured by the swirls, colors, shapes, 
and textures of clouds. In clouds, as in per- 
sonal and professional life, Carolyn Roberts 
finds hidden possibilities and sees broad and 
deep meanings. And in life and health care, 
as in clouds, she finds excitement, energy, 
and vision. 


DISABILITY PAYMENTS TO DRUG 
ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has just sub- 
mitted a $1.52 trillion budget proposal 
to Congress and this week will intro- 
duce his drug strategy plan. We will 
soon start rolling up our sleeves to 
hammer out the details of major health 
care reform proposals—and will then 
turn to the rather large task of reform- 
ing our Nation’s welfare system. 

While there will be many solutions 
proposed to these problems of crime, 
drugs, health care, and welfare, I rise 
today to report to my colleagues on 
one way that we can make a dent in 
each of these problems facing our Na- 
tion today. 
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Stop giving drug dealers and drug ad- 
dicts cash to buy more drugs. Absurd 
as it must seem to hardworking Ameri- 
cans who see more and more of their 
paychecks going to taxes, and to se- 
verely disabled persons who truly need 
assistance, we are now paying over a 
billion dollars a year in disability pay- 
ments to drug addicts and alcoholics— 
many of whom are using taxpayer dol- 
lars to buy more drugs and alcohol. 

For the past several months, my staff 
on the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging has been investigating the pay- 
ment of Social Security disability ben- 
efits to drug addicts and alcoholics. As 
part of this investigation, I asked the 
GAO to review the adequacy of the So- 
cial Security Administration’s pro- 
gram for SSI and DI recipients who are 
drug addicts and alcoholics [DA&A ]. 

FINDINGS 

The current policy of allowing ad- 
dicts and alcoholics to use disability 
payments to turn around and buy more 
drugs and alcohol seriously undermines 
our efforts to combat crime, promote 
preventive health care, and reform our 
welfare system. In addition to wasting 
taxpayer dollars, the current situation 
hurts the addicts themselves—and only 
perpetuates drug and alcohol abuse. 

We found that: 

The word on the street is that SSI 
gives easy cash for drugs and alcohol. 

The director of a homeless shelter in 
Denver told staff investigators that 
SSI is, in effect suicide on the install- 
ment ріап” because the program pro- 
vides ready cash to addicts and alco- 
holics with no strings attached for fol- 
lowup or treatment. He maintains that 
the first day of every month is consid- 
ered Christmas Day by many of the al- 
coholics and addicts who use the 
money for illegal drugs and alcohol, 
fail to enter treatment programs, and 
then either stay on the street or return 
to homeless shelters for food and shel- 
ter once their disability benefit has 
been spent on drugs. 

An expert who works with drug abus- 
ers and alcoholics compared the policy 
of giving addicts cash to giving some- 
one on disability because of cancer a 
monthly injection of cancer cells.” 

A mental health worker specializing 
in chemical dependency told the com- 
mittee that his caseload of illegal drug 
users was about 99.5 percent SSI recipi- 
ents. He said that he has witnessed sev- 
eral deaths of SSI recipients from drug 
overdoses, “уеб their checks just keep 
coming." 

In San Francisco, a drug addict used 
his disability benefits to buy high- 
grade drugs, diluted these into small 
doses, and realized huge profits by re- 
selling them on the street. 

In our investigation, we heard sev- 
eral allegations that the current dis- 
ability process has spawned a cottage 
industry of clinics, attorney represent- 
atives, and doctors who help abusers 
get on the disability rolls. 
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Another major finding is that lump 
sum disability benefits of thousands of 
dollars are being paid to substance 
abusers who are using these funds to 
buy drugs and alcohol. 

Since it frequently takes a year or 
longer to be awarded benefits for SSI 
and DI, lump sums as high as $15,000 to 
$20,000 can be awarded to substance 
abusers. For example: 

An SSI applicant alleging drug addic- 
tion was found disabled and then died 
of a lethal drug overdose purchased 
with thousands of dollars of unre- 
stricted retroactive benefits. 

An SSI and DI recipient with a his- 
tory of drug abuse was awarded retro- 
active benefits of $19,000. He went di- 
rectly to Las Vegas and proceeded to 
purchase cocaine, using up all of his 
money. 

We know directly that some recipi- 
ents are dealing drugs but we still pay 
them. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled last week that under the current 
law governing the SSI program, active 
drug dealing is not enough to deny dis- 
ability benefits. 

So even if you are dealing in drugs 
that is not enough to stop the flow of 
taxpayer money going to that individ- 
ual. I would like to try to explain that 
one to the American taxpayer. 

The protections that are supposed to 
exist in the program have failed. 

Congress required that drug abusers 
and alcoholics comply with two re- 
quirements in order to get disability 
and SSI benefits: 

They must have treatment and have 
a third party, either a friend, relative, 
or an institution manage the payments 
on their behalf. 

Both of these protections have failed. 

Up until last month, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration had set up pro- 
grams to monitor and enforce the 
treatment requirement in only 18 
States. In fact, 26 States had never had 
an agency approved by SSA to monitor 
treatment. 

Fewer than one-third of the approxi- 
mately 250,000 drug addicts and alco- 
holics are even required to get treat- 
ment or have someone else collect 
their benefits for them. 

Of the $1.4 billion in benefits flowing 
to drug addicts and alcoholics on the 
SSI and disability programs, only $320 
million of these payments are even 
covered by these protections. So, over 
$1.1 billion in payments are exposed to 
widespread abuse—with no controls in 
place. 

There are widespread problems in the 
collection of payments by third parties 
on behalf of the drug and alcohol abus- 
ers—in fact, we found cases where the 
bartender, the local drug dealer, or an- 
other addict was appointed as the 
guardian of the payments. 

Mr. President, this simply cannot be 
allowed to continue, that we are mak- 
ing payments directly to local bar- 
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tenders, or to other drug addicts to col- 
lect the money who then go out and 
buy more alcohol and more drugs. It is 
an intolerable situation. Soon I will be 
introducing legislation that I think we 
can take corrective action very quick- 
ly and very simply to stop the flow of 
money going to this type of abuse. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? 
HERE’S TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business yesterday, February 7, 
the Federal debt stood at 
$4,517,324,862,004.37, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman 
and child in America owes $17,326.94 as 
his or her share of that debt. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI]. 


—— 


UNITED STATES-JAPAN 
FRAMEWORK INSURANCE TALKS 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, as 
President Clinton prepares for his sum- 
mit with Prime Minister Hosokawa 
later this week, I want to make several 
points about the framework negotia- 
tions on insurance. First and foremost, 
the United States must not accept an 
agreement which fails to provide genu- 
ine competitive opportunities for 
American companies in Japan. An 
agreement for its own sake would be a 
serious mistake, and unacceptable to 
this Senator. A bad agreement would 
be worse than no agreement at all. 

It is critical for the administration 
to follow through on its publicly stated 
goal of a results-oriented insurance 
agreement with Japan. The MOF and 
Japanese insurance companies must 
understand that our Government's sup- 
port for the United States insurance 
industry is real. The Japanese Govern- 
ment and insurance companies must no 
longer be allowed to discriminate with 
impunity against United States insur- 
ance interests. 

Foreign insurance companies cur- 
rently hold less than 3 percent of Ja- 
pan's market. In other OECD coun- 
tries, the foreign share is at least 10 
percent, and up to 33 percent. If Ja- 
pan's insurance deregulation program 
is to be truly meaningful, foreign firms 
must be allowed to compete in a fair 
manner, and the limited progress made 
to date by foreign firms must not be 
sacrificed in the name of deregulation. 
On the contrary, this progress should 
be fostered, so Japanese consumers, 
both individual and corporations, can 
enjoy the benefits that deregulation is 
intended to generate. 

The consequences of these negotia- 
tions will reach beyond Japan to else- 
where in Asia. Other Asian govern- 
ments will take note of the serious sup- 
port by our Government for industry 
Objectives across the region. 
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We cannot afford to wait as long аз 
we did on the construction industry 
issue in Japan. My experience there 
suggests that real progress can be 
made on difficult access problems when 
a serious approach is taken. Reforms 
will benefit both economies and under- 
score that Japan is serious about re- 
ducing its trade imbalance with Amer- 
ica. 

Further, Japan has suggested the 
United States is trying to manage 
trade. It is disingenuous for Japan, of 
all countries, to suggest the United 
States is somehow threatening fun- 
damental market economics. The alle- 
gation is a red herring. Rather, the 
United States is simply trying to es- 
tablish benchmarks to determine 
whether an agreement is achieving its 
objectives, something the Japanese 
should favor. 


READY TO LEARN ACT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, when 
E.B. White first saw television in 1938, 
he said he hoped it would be “а saving 
radiance in the sky." By including $10 
million for the Ready To Learn Act in 
the fiscal year 1995 budget, President 
Clinton has taken an important step 
toward achieving that dream. 

The Ready To Learn Act, passed by 
Congress in 1992, mobilizes the power of 
television to deal with one of our most 
pervasive national problems: children 
entering school who are not ready to 
learn. The crisis is staggering. Accord- 
ing to a study by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
35 percent of the country’s children do 
not enter school ready to learn. 

The Ready To Learn Act addresses 
this problem by promoting the develop- 
ment of educational TV programming 
to prepare children for the classroom. 
It also offers training workbooks for 
teachers and parents, and uses tele- 
communications technology to bring 
such programming to isolated or dis- 
advantaged communities throughout 
the country. 

Last month, I visited one of the lead- 
ing PBS affiliates in the country, 
WGBH in Boston. Head Start coun- 
sellors from 11 cities across the coun- 
try had come for training on how to 
use educational TV programming to 
improve children’s academic readiness. 
Numerous educational programs, such 
as Where in the World is Carmen 
Sandiego," have been developed аб 
WGBH to serve children's educational 
needs. The Ready To Learn Act will 
build on such progress, and play a sig- 
nificant role in school reform. 

It is appropriate that as the Senate 
acts today on two major new education 
initiatives—the Goals 2000 bill and the 
School-to-work  bill—President  Clin- 
ton's budget demonstrates the adminis- 
tration's high priority on this aspect of 
education as well. Last year, the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting re- 
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ceived $7 million in forward funding for 
fiscal year 1996 for Ready To Learn pro- 
gramming. Now, in his current budget, 
the President has strengthened and ac- 
celerated that commitment. 

I commend the President for his ac- 
tion, and I look forward to working 
with the administration to fulfill the 
great potential of this legislation. 


UNFUNDED MANDATES AND THE 
AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES 
ACT 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today to address the issue of un- 
funded mandates. 

This has become a hot topic these 
days. I have heard many reports about 
State and local governments complain- 
ing about Federal statutes such as the 
Safe Drinking Water Act and the Clean 
Air Act. Local officials complain that 
they do not have the funds in their 
budgets to comply with the require- 
ments of these laws. 

I can understand their frustration. 
Stretching tight dollars for necessary 
programs has become the standard op- 
erating procedure around here. But, I 
am also particularly troubled by the 
comments and complaints about one 
statute, the Americans With Disabil- 
ities Act. 

When this legislation was passed 4 
years ago, it was hailed as a landmark 
civil rights bill. It secured fundamental 
and basic civil rights for the estimated 
43 million Americans with physical or 
mental disabilities. Under the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act [ADA], em- 
ployer discrimination against persons 
with disabilities would become a thing 
of the past. 

A person in a wheelchair would have 
the same access to a public building as 
any other citizen. A disabled person 
would no longer face exclusion and seg- 
regation; inclusion in mainstream soci- 
ety would no longer remain an elusive 
dream, but would be an attainable 
goal. And yet, the Americans who have 
struggled with disabilities, discrimina- 
tion, and often the callous disregard of 
society, now hear the chorus of those 
on the unfunded mandate bandwagon 
that the ADA is an unfair burden. 

On one news broadcast, a mayor of a 
large city in my State complained that 
the citizens of his community may 
have to do without some services be- 
cause of the cost of complying with the 
ADA. Well, some citizens in some com- 
munities around the country have gone 
without services for the past 20 years 
because they were disabled. 

They have been the ones who have 
gone without access to city hall. They 
have been the ones who have been 
passed by when the bus came down the 
street. They have been the ones who 
have borne their share of unfair bur- 
dens. And now, after they have been 
empowered under the ADA to gain ac- 
cess to public buildings and gain access 
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to Government services, the local and 
State governments are starting to balk 
at implementing the act. 1 

Some officials want Congress to scale 
back the act. Some officials have even 
complained that they will implement 
the act when Congress appropriates 
funds for it. Well, to be frank, we have 
been providing funding for many of 
these communities for the past 20 
years. 

Under the antidiscrimination provi- 
sions of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
any public or private entity that re- 
ceived public funds had to be accessible 
to the disabled. So, for 20 years, many 
of these communities have received 
funds that could have been used to 
make services available for the dis- 
abled. Some advocates for the disabled 
community have even suggested that 
the State and local governments would 
not face the costs of implementing the 
ADA, if they had complied with section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act beginning 
in 1973. 

However, we should not lose sight of 
the principal character and mission of 
the ADA in talking about how funds 
are available and how past funds were 
spent. The Americans With Disabilities 
Act is a civil rights bill. For many 
Americans who struggle every day with 
a disability, the passage of the ADA 
was a breath of fresh air. It has given 
hope to those who have been excluded 
from society. 

In his report on reinventing govern- 
ment, Vice President GORE has taken a 
strong stance on unfunded mandates. 
While I appreciate his concern and will 
work with him to accomplish many of 
the goals in his report, I hope that the 
ADA will be considered not just an- 
other unfunded mandate, but the land- 
mark civil rights legislation that it 
truly is. 

I want to make my position clear on 
this subject. In the coming months, as 
unfunded mandates are debated on the 
floor of the Senate, I will not stand by 
if basic and fundamental rights for dis- 
abled Americans are denigrated in the 
name of saving a few dollars. Disabled 
citizens of our Nation have waited too 
long for rights provided by the ADA to 
see those rights swept away in the 
rhetoric against unfunded mandates. 


HOMICIDES BY GUNSHOT IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, last 
week, I delivered my first weekly re- 
port to the Senate on the number of 
homicides by gunshot in New York 
City. I rise again today to announce 
that last week, there were 23 such 
homicides in the city of New York. 

Mr. President, we are in the midst of 
a public health epidemic. These often 
random killings will continue unless 
we restrict or heavily tax handgun am- 
munition. Not ammunition used pri- 
marily to hunt or for target practice. 
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But rounds used by drug dealers, 
rounds that emergency room doctors 
must remove from the bleeding bodies 
of gunshot victims, rounds that injure, 
rounds that maim, rounds that kill. 

Some opponents of ammunition or 
handgun control assert that ownership 
of a handgun could very well thwart an 
attempted burglary, homicide, rape, or 
assault. This could not be further from 
the truth. 

According to New York Newsday, at 
11:45 p.m. on Tuesday, January 25, 1994, 
Mr. Ray Simms was shot twice in the 
side with his own gun after he shot his 
landlord during a dispute over heat in 
his building. * * * Simms died later at 
Harlem Hospital Center." Killed with 
his own gun, Mr. President. None of us 
know why Mr. Simms had purchased 
this gun. But what a tragic irony in- 
deed if he did buy it for protection. Ac- 
cording to the October 7, 1993 issue of 
the New England Journal of Medicine, 
keeping a firearm in the home is asso- 
ciated with a risk of homicide nearly 
three times as high. Simms' death, 
sadly, illustrates this point. 

Mr. President, following the Presi- 
dent's Day recess, I will again report to 
the Senate on the number of persons 
killed in New York City by gunshot. 
There will probably be 40 or so victims. 
And we will continue to do nothing as 
more and more people will die. 

We must take action now and ban the 
most nefarious rounds and tax others. 
We must act to save lives. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate resume consideration 
of S. 1150. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
H.R. 1804, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 1804) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
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educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certification; and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, all after the enact- 
ing clause of H.R. 1804 is stricken and 
the text of S. 1150 is inserted in lieu 
thereof. 

The question is on the engrossment 
of the amendment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read the 
third time. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as if 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that at 5 p.m. today, the Sen- 
ate proceed to executive session to vote 
on the nomination of M. Larry Law- 
rence to be Ambassador to Switzerland, 
Executive Calendar Order No. 536; and 
that, if confirmed, the President be no- 
tified of the Senate’s action. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
following the vote on Executive Cal- 
endar Order No. 536, the Senate proceed 
to the en bloc consideration of the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

K. Terry Dornbush, to be Ambassador 
to the Kingdom of the Netherlands, Ex- 
ecutive Calendar Order No. 531; Thomas 
L. Siebert, to be Ambassador to Swe- 
den, Executive Calendar Order No. 534; 
Sidney Williams, to be Ambassador to 
the Commonwealth of the Bahamas, 
Executive Calendar Order No. 535; and 
nominations on the Secretary’s desk in 
the Foreign Service. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
at that time the nominees be con- 
firmed en bloc; that any statements ap- 
pear in the RECORD as read; that the 
motions to reconsider be tabled, en 
bloc; that the President be notified of 
the Senate’s action; that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session, and then 
vote, without any intervening action 
or debate, on final passage of H.R. 1804, 
and that paragraph 4 of rule XII be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Мг. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent, as if in execu- 
tive session, that it now be in order to 
request the yeas and nays on the Law- 
rence nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for morning business until 5 
p.m., with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, pursuant 
to the agreement just approved, there 
will be two rollcall votes beginning at 
5 p.m. this evening. There will be no 
further rollcall votes today after that. 

The Senate, tomorrow, providing 
that consent is obtained—which I hope 
it will be—will proceed to consider- 
ation of the emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill, which the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is expected 
to complete action on shortly. 

The votes at 5 p.m. today will be first 
on the nomination of M. Larry Law- 
rence to be Ambassador to Switzerland, 
and then, following consent action not 
requiring recorded votes on a series of 
other nominations which I have just 
stated, the Senate will vote by rollcall 
in а record vote on final passage of 
H.R. 1804, which is the Goals 2000 edu- 
cation bill. 

So there will be two record votes, not 
immediately back to back, but the sec- 
ond one will follow closely after the 
first one at 5 p.m., and there will be no 
further rollcall votes today after that. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their cooperation and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. D'AMATO], is 
recognized. 


WHITEWATER 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, today 
is February 8. We can mark off one 
more day in the Whitewater/Madison 
County. There are only 20 days remain- 
ing until February 28. 

While we say we have 20 days remain- 
ing, in essence, as it relates to business 
days that we may be in session, it is a 
lot less. It is, at the most, 7 days: Feb- 
ruary 9, 10, and if we are in session, the 
llth, because we go out and do not 
come back until the 22d. So that would 
then be 5, 6, 7—8 business days. And we 
have not gotten a response yet as it re- 
lates to the status of the statute of 
limitations which will run out on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Again, the Senator says the statute 
of limitations, people do not really un- 
derstand. What that means is once that 
date is reached, the 28th, anyone who 
might have liability as it relates to the 
failure of this institution, which cost 
the taxpayers $47 million, will no 
longer have liability unless two things 
are achieved: First, a tolling agree- 
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ment is obtained. That is something 
that is done regularly in these cases. 
That is not extraordinary. So what we 
are asking of the RTC is: Are you un- 
dertaking the tolling agreement that 
you do regularly? And, second, if not: 
Will you be undertaking, then, a suit 
against those people who have poten- 
tial liability, to protect the taxpayers 
and thereby find additional oppor- 
tunity to refine the lawsuit and, in es- 
sence, toll the statute? 

I have to say, the RTC’s response to 
date is one of obfuscation. In the two 
letters we have sent to them, they have 
really failed to answer the question di- 
rectly: Is this the last day? We believe 
it is, February 28. Second, are you 
seeking these tolling agreements? If 
you are not, why are you not and will 
you be commencing action against 
those people who might have liability 
before the statute of limitations runs 
out? 

That is why I and a number of my 
colleagues, 40 Senators at this time 
have joined with me in sending a letter 
today to the interim RTC Chief, and 
that is Mr. Altman. Thirty-nine of my 
colleagues have joined me. We have re- 
quested a prompt and comprehensive 
response from the RTC. 

Under ordinary circumstances, one 
might believe that a prompt response 
would be forthcoming. I am somewhat 
doubtful. I believe we are getting the 
old ‘‘four-corner stall". This is being 
viewed as a game. I think we call it 
stonewalling. That is what is taking 
place. Indeed, Mr. Altman has an obli- 
gation, notwithstanding his tremen- 
dous responsibilities as Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to respond to us 
because he is the interim Chief, by the 
way, of the RTC. We do not have à head 
of the RTC. He is the acting Chief. And 
that raises some other very interesting 
and difficult questions. 

Can à man who is appointed by an- 
other person allow the kind of review 
necessary and make a recommendation 
that may impact upon the appointing 
official? I think it is very, very doubt- 
ful if that can be done without there 
being a tremendous burden placed on 
that person. One that ethically and 
morally should not be placed on Mr. 
Altman. It is wrong. But that is ex- 
actly and precisely what we have 
today. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder, Mr. 
President, if the Senator from New 
York will yield for à question? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Certainly. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. First, let me com- 
pliment him for his efforts in generat- 
ing the signatures of 40 Senators on the 
letter to Mr. Altman. 

But I wonder if I could inquire of the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Banking Committee specifically 
whether or not there is an oversight 
board at the RTC that determines 
Strategies and suggests policies to the 
Chief Executive Officer; in this case, 
the acting Chief, Mr. Altman? 
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Mr. D'AMATO. There is such a board. 
It is known as the Thrift Depositor 
Protection Oversight Board. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Can the Senator 
give us an idea of who the members of 
the board are and what the status and 
authority of the board might be? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I can. By statute 
there are seven members of the board. 
They consist of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lloyd Bentsen; the Federal 
Reserve Chairman, Alan Greenspan; 
the Director of the Office of Thrift Su- 
pervision—we now have an acting Di- 
rector; the Chairman of the FDIC—we 
have an acting Chairman there; and 
Chief Executive Officer of the RTC—in 
this case, that is Mr. Altman, who is 
the interim CEO. 

In addition to those five members, 
there are two independent members. 
Neither of these posts are filled. They 
are presently vacant, the post of the 
two independent members. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator from 
New York has indicated there are two 
members, the Director of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision and the CEO of 
RTC, who have not been confirmed in 
their posts. And the independent mem- 
bers as well. Two of those have not 
been appointed. 

I wonder if the Senator from New 
York has any idea as to why these 
posts have not been filled by perma- 
nent appointees? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I cannot answer that 
question. There are four vacancies. I 
know there have been difficulties with 
one of them, the filling of one of those 
posts and nomination for another of 
these is pending. But why the other 
two independents have not been filled, 
I have no reason. I think for the board 
to be fully functional, to have the kind 
of review necessary and encompassed 
by the statute, certainly those posts 
should be filled. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. I wonder, it is my 
understanding that this board has 
broad authority relating to the overall 
direction the RTC takes. For instance, 
the board is authorized to review the 
RTC's overall strategies, policies, and 
goals for resolution of various cases, 
and cases that may require the modi- 
fication of such strategies. This board 
obviously has some authority in pol- 
icymaking, to communicate to the 
Chief Executive Officer of RTC. 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is correct. It 
does have the ability to set that. In- 
deed, that is its goal, not only to re- 
view but set policy. 

I note the RTC itself is authorized to 
take whatever actions it deems appro- 
priate with respect to individual cases 
and their resolution, without the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the board. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. So, in other 
words, the RTC could determine in this 
case to seek a tolling of the statute of 
limitations in the Madison case with- 
out having to gain the approval of the 
oversight board? That is within the au- 
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thority of the Chief Executive Officer, 
Mr. Altman? Or it appears to be? 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is correct. The 
oversight board sets a general strategy 
for the RTC, but the RTC operates on a 
case-by-case basis, without having to 
seek approval of the board. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Further, it is my 
understanding that the oversight board 
may issue rules and regulations and 
standards consistent with its respon- 
sibilities in setting policies and goals 
for case resolution. 

In Mr. Altman’s February 1 letter to 
the Senator, he indicated that the RTC 
would pursue all appropriate remedies, 
using standard procedures.“ That 
would suggest to me it is a standard 
procedure to seek tolling agreement in 
civil proceedings seeking a recovery of 
taxpayer funds. I think in this instance 
we are talking about something in the 
area of $47 million, or thereabouts. So 
would it not be fair to assume that the 
oversight board has rules that would 
require seeking tolling agreements in a 
case such as Madison? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I know of no reason 
why the board could not establish 
standards pertaining to the RTC's use 
of tolling agreements, as well as other 
general litigation policies. But I think 
what we have here is a policy and a 
practice which has been followed in all 
of the matters; in all of these cases 
where the statute is running, tolling 
agreements are regularly sought. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. So this would not 
be an exception? This would be a con- 
ventional policy of RTC, to simply ex- 
tend the tolling agreement or, in the 
event the RTC cannot obtain the toll- 
ing agreements, then the RTC could 
file appropriate civil claims against all 
individuals whom the RTC has reason- 
able cause to believe may be liable to 
the United States, prior to the date of 
February 28, thereby tolling the stat- 
ute and allowing time for refinements 
to the original complaint? 

Mr. D'AMATO. The Senator from 
Alaska is absolutely correct. That is 
the frustrating part. Here we are—at 
one point a half-dozen Senators; at an- 
other point a number of Senators and 
Congressmen—attempting to get from 
the RTC the answer and the facts. 

What, if anything, are you doing to 
protect the interest of the taxpayers in 
this case? Are we looking to extend—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might be 
permitted to proceed as in morning 
business for another 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank my 
leagues and I thank the Chair. 

What, if anything, are we doing to 
see to it, can we have an assurance 
that the tolling agreements are being 
sought or that in lieu of that, if they 
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are not able to get them from the var- 
ious parties that might have liability, 
this being the case, if it is done regu- 
larly, then in that case that litigation 
would be commenced in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the taxpayers. 

The clock keeps ticking. It took us 
almost a month to get our second re- 
sponse. It is only because Chairman 
RIEGLE intervened, and we still have 
not gotten a satisfactory response. 
This Senator has now been forced to 
turn to colleagues, 39 of my colleagues 
have joined me—40 Senators—and we 
sent a letter today, which I will ask to 
be entered into the RECORD and read— 
although I know my colleague has an- 
other question. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Prior to reading 
it, because I do not want to interrupt 
the continuity, the Senator from Alas- 
ka believes we should take a closer 
look at the operations of the oversight 
board and consider the appropriateness 
of contacting its members with regard 
to this case and the potential for toll- 
ing the statute of limitations. 

Obviously, we do not have the assur- 
ance of Mr. Altman that he intends to 
do it. He, in effect, said he might do it. 
But it would appear that the board, 
which has a responsibility of setting 
policy, could make a recommendation 
or perhaps direct him to do it. 

I am wondering if the Senator from 
New York is prepared to pursue this as 
an alternative avenue if, indeed, a posi- 
tive response is not forthcoming from 
Mr. Altman relative to his intention to 
extend tolling on the statute of the 
limitations in the Madison case? 

Mr. D'AMATO. It is my hope that the 
Banking Committee will have an over- 
sight hearing prior to the February 28 
deadline. Chairman RIEGLE has indi- 
cated he will hold hearings. I believe 
they have become almost academic. If 
we do not toll them prior to the 28th, 
that will put us into the week of the 
22d. 

I intend to raise this issue because, 
indeed, if we have not been satisfied 
that this case will be handled in the 
normal course, then I believe that it 
would be proper and correct for us to 
see if we could not get a determination 
from them instructing the RTC and 
setting down guidelines for them to see 
to it that they take the appropriate ac- 
tion to keep the statute from running 
out. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. As the Senator 
from New York has indicated, we are 
really up against some time realities 
here as you pointed out, to try and ob- 
tain the Senate Banking Committee's 
oversight hearings prior to February 
28, knowing we have a recess that is 
going to be starting Friday of this 
week, which takes all of next week, 
and that leaves us just roughly 5 to 6 
days in the last week of the month re- 
maining. 

Of course, the statute continues to go 
on and we continue to communicate 
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with the chairman of the RTC. I en- 
courage my colleague to consider the 
merits of directing a communique to 
the oversight board and perhaps copy- 
ing the letters, the correspondence 
that has already been sent to Mr. Alt- 
man pleading for an extension of the 
tolling so that no one can say they 
were not notified who is in a position 
of responsibility. 

Finally, let me commend my col- 
league, the Senator from New York and 
ranking member of the Banking Com- 
mittee for his commitment to pursue 
this matter. I think it is his intention 
today to deliver or have delivered to 
the RTC the signature of 40 Senators 
that urge an extension of that tolling. 
I am sure it is the Senator’s intention 
to put that in the RECORD and perhaps 
read that letter as well. 

So just let me wind this up by indi- 
cating that I think what is being initi- 
ated here to try and generate action 
within the timeframe prior to Feb- 
ruary 28 is in the best interest, cer- 
tainly of the taxpayers of this country, 
already seeing some $47 million—no 
small amount by any means—jeopard- 
ized by the action of Madison and the 
realization that Madison should be 
treated like any other S&L that has 
failed and the appropriate action by 
the RTC oversight board, as well as the 
chief executive officer, should be fol- 
lowed simply as a matter of standard 
procedure. 

So I commend the Senator and thank 
him for his diligence in this matter. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Let me thank my col- 
league and, indeed, I believe I will take 
that suggestion and see to it that a 
copy of our prior communication to 
Mr, Altman, as well as today’s letter, 
be sent to the five members who are on 
the oversight board so that they under- 
stand that we will be seeking answers 
from them and maybe getting a deci- 
sion from them and maybe they can 
contact Mr. Altman in regard to this. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter—I am not 
going to read it—we sent dated Feb- 
ruary 8, signed by 40 Senators, to Mr. 
Altman be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1994. 
Mr. ROGER ALTMAN, 
President Interim and Chief Executive Officer, 
сао Trust Corporation, Washington, 

DEAR MR. ALTMAN: The RTC has acknowl- 
edged that the statute of limitations for any 
civil action arising from the failure of Madi- 
son Guaranty will run out on February 28. 
After February 28, the RTC will not be able 
to recover any more of the $47 million the 
taxpayers were forced to pay to close Madi- 
son, 

The RTC took over Madison in 1989. Pre- 
sumably, the RTC has thorough knowledge 
of the institution, the reasons for its failures 
and the individuals and activities that con- 
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tributed to its demise. The RTC made a 
criminal referral to the Justice Department 
perhaps as early as October, 1992 based on its 
extensive information and investigation. 

The RTC's inaction on the civil side is 
therefore even more disturbing. With the 
civil statute of limitations about to run out, 
the RTC must take action immediately. Un- 
less the RTC takes actions, the rights of the 
American people to justice and financial re- 
covery will be forfeited to a legal technical- 
ity. 

Your February 1 letter offered assurances 
“that the Resolution Trust Corporation is 
conducting a thorough review of the poten- 
tial civil claims it possesses as a result of 
the failure of Madison.“ Moreover, you stat- 
ed that the RTC will vigorously pursue all 
appropriate remedies using standard proce- 
dures in such cases, which could include 
seeking agreements to all the statute of lim- 
itations.“ 

Beyond this general response, we are seek - 
ing specific answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

What is the RTC doing to obtain voluntary 
agreements to extend the statute of limita- 
tions from all potential defendants in the 
Madison/Whitewater matter beyond Feb- 
ruary 28, 1994? 

In the event the RTC cannot obtain tolling 
agreements, will the RTC file appropriate 
civil claims against all individuals whom the 
RTC has reasonable cause to believe may be 
liable to the United States prior to February 
28, thereby tolling the statute and allowing 
time for refinements to the original com- 
plaint? 

Will the RTC provide us with a complete 
report оп the status and scope of its thor- 
ough review'' as soon as possible? 

Time is of the essence. The RTC has had 
years to investigate Madison Guaranty; it 
should have complete knowledge of the situ- 
ation and adequate legal foundation for any 
civil suits. It has only à week left to act and 
it should do so without further delay. 

We must respectfully request that you re- 
spond fully and promptly to this letter. 

Sincerely, 

Lauch Faircloth; Alfonse D'Amato: 
Frank H. Murkowski; Robert F. Ben- 
nett; Don Nickles; Trent Lott; Thad 
Cochran; Strom Thurmond; Hank 
Brown; Bill Roth; Paul Coverdell; 
Arlen Specter; Connie 
Mack; Al Simpson; Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum; Richard G. Lugar; Judd 
Gregg; Conrad Burns; Dan Coats; Larry 
E. Craig; Chuck Grassley; Dirk 
Kempthorne; Bob Smith; Slade Gorton; 
John McCain; Jesse Helms; Larry Pres- 
sler; Kit Bond; Jim Jeffords; Dave 
Durenberger; Ted Stevens; Mitch 
McConnell; Malcolm Wallop; Peter V. 
Domenici; Orrin Hatch; John Danforth; 
John Warner; Bob Packwood; Bill 
Cohen; John H. Chafee. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, this 
letter will put several urgent questions 
to Mr. Altman and the RTC. Let me re- 
view them. 

One. What is the RTC doing to obtain 
voluntary agreements to extend the 
statute of limitations beyond February 
28 as it relates to all potential defend- 
ants or people who have possible liabil- 
ity in the Madison/Whitewater matter? 

Two. If the RTC cannot obtain toll- 
ing agreements, will the RTC file an 
appropriate civil action against those 
who the RTC has reasonable cause to 
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believe may be liable to the taxpayers 
prior to the expiration of the statute of 
limitations? 

Three. Will the RTC provide a com- 
plete report on the status and the 
scope of the thorough review described 
in the February 1 RTC letter to us as 
soon as possible? 

Again, Mr. President, this is the 
third letter from Members of this body. 
It seeks answers to some basic ques- 
tions. These basic questions must and 
should be answered. 

The bottom line will be: Will Amer- 
ican taxpayers see that all institutions 
are treated the same way, irrespective 
of where they are or who they are? 
That is the bottom line. As Sgt. Joe 
Friday said, “АП we want are the 
facts." 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Does the Sen- 
ator need to ask for a specific amount 
of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under а 
previous order, the Senator is author- 
ized to speak for up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be extended to 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MADISON GUARANTY 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
last week I took the floor in response 
to some statements by the junior Sen- 
ator from New York. I described my 
friend's daily speeches as getting 
"curiouser and curiouser," a descrip- 
tion I lifted from a prominent work of 
literary fiction. 

In fact, the Senator's daily speeches, 
in my opinion, each represent a chap- 
ter in a completely new and original 
work of fiction. I call it "ALFONSE in 
Wonderland." 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I make 
a point of personal privilege. I believe 
rule 19 has been violated. I would ask 
for a ruling from the Chair? I did not 
know we got into this business of de- 
scribing a Senator's conduct in a man- 
ner using Senators' names in a pejo- 
rative way—''ALFONSE in Wonderland." 
I think that has crossed the line. I ask 
for a ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rul- 
ing will be the Senators should address 
each other through the Chair and in 
the third person. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I certainly have 
done that. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
ask if it is appropriate—— 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I have the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I ask for a ruling 
from the Chair, is it appropriate to ad- 
dress somebody and refer to another 
colleague— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Another colleague as 
"ALFONSE in Wonderland?" Now is that 
appropriate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I have the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I ask for a ruling as it 
relates to the comments, and I will ask 
the clerk to read them back to the 
Chair. Was that not a violation of rule 
19? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will withhold until we get a rul- 
ing. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Yes, I would like 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian tells the Chair they need 
to do some research on this issue. Dur- 
ing that time, the Senator from Ohio 
will continue to control the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Thank you. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I might say to 
the Chair, I made no violation of the 
rules. I know the rules of the Senate. I 
just talked about certain speeches 
being what I think they are, ALFONSE 
in Wonderland." 

Day after day, the junior Senator, 
with furrowed brow, tells us of his 
heartfelt concern for the hapless tax- 
payer as the statute of limitations runs 
out in the Madison Guaranty matter. 

He hints at dark motives on the part 
of RTC lawyers; he suggests possible 
wrongdoing on the part of prominent 
Arkansans; he alludes to serious impro- 
prieties committed by Government of- 
ficials. He deplores the footdragging 
and delay that he imagines occurring 
in this investigation. 

Quite an impressive set of concerns 
for somebody who for over 2 years 
never gave this suddenly grave matter 
а moment's notice. Quite a trans- 
formation from somebody who voted 
time and again to shield and protect 
from prosecution the very people he 
now describes as such nefarious char- 
acters. 

Again, the Senator voted to prevent 
and preclude the Government from fil- 
ing any civil charges whatsoever 
against anyone involved in the Madi- 
son failure. That is а fact. That is irref- 
utable. The Senator voted to close the 
door on this matter as many as three 
times over the past 2 years. 

And the Senator must have known 
the effect of his actions. After all, the 
great paper from his home State, the 
New York Times, carried a front page 
story all about the Madison situation 
on March 7, 1992. Was there a flurry of 
speeches or a blizzard of letters from 
the Senator from New York at that 
time? Nothing. Here is the way the 
Senator from New York reacted to this 
news. He voted 3 weeks later to allow 
the statute of limitations in the Madi- 
son case to expire. 
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The Senator from New York voted to 
shield the directors and officers of 
Madison from all harm—as well as 
thousands of other S and L executives 
too numerous to mention. 

Since then, the Senator has stepped 
through the looking glass, and into a 
whole new world. 

Suddenly, the possible expiration of 
the statute of limitations became im- 
portant to him—not across the board; 
not for all the savings and loans who 
have ripped off billions upon billions 
upon billions of dollars from the people 
of this country, but for one thrift: 
Madison Guaranty, this thrift with $47 
million in losses. 

Do not misinterpret me. Do not mis- 
understand me. It is important to me 
too because $47 million is a lot of 
money, and it is taxpayer money un- 
less we can make someone pay it back. 
But the Senator from New York is in- 
terested only in this one thrift to the 
exclusion of all others. The record 
shows that. In fact, his record shows he 
did not give à hoot about this thrift 
until a couple of weeks ago. 

Remember, some 10 weeks ago he 
voted to shut down any investigation 
or prosecution in the Madison matter. 
When I finish I hope he would explain 
that vote. 

Last week I asked the Senator why 
he was not worried about the statute 
expiring at the 1,000 other failed 
thrifts. Why only Madison Guaranty? 
Is there a political interest in this? Not 
а concern for the taxpayers, but just a 
political interest? Why is he not inter- 
ested in the possible expiration of the 
Statute at thrifts whose statutes expire 
on the same day as Madison Guaranty, 
thrifts like the United Savings and 
Loan Association of Texas? 

I remind the junior Senator from 
New York that United Savings is cer- 
tainly worth worrying about. Its fail- 
ure cost the taxpayers not $47 million, 
but $1.6 billion. That is 35 times more 
than Madison Guaranty. Its statute of 
limitations expires on February 28. 

I ask the Senator from New York; 
have you written the Government and 
asked апу—1 repeat any— questions 
about United Savings Association of 
Texas or about its statute of limita- 
tions? 

We all know the junior Senator from 
New York is fond of using props to help 
make his points during debate on the 
floor. He brings with him a big cal- 
endar showing how many days are left 
until the Madison statute expires. But 
if his concern is the taxpayers' money, 
his big calendar on Madison confuses 
an important point because the statute 
on Madison is only one of many which 
expire at the end of this month. 

Let me say to the Senator—and I 
would like his attention on this—if the 
Senator wants to extend the statute of 
limitations on all savings and loans, 
this Senator will join him, and I think 
we can pass it unanimously on the 
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floor of the Senate. I am prepared to 
join him in that effort. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Is that a question? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. When I get 
done. Are you prepared to say yes or 
no? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I am prepared to 
make a response to your question with- 
out dilatory tactics, if that is the ques- 
tion. The Senator once before asked if 
I would move to extend the statute of 
limitations with respect to this matter 
alone, and I said I would not. That was 
not my intent. If the Senator is asking 
whether or not I would be willing to 
support legislation that extends to all 
of the instances retroactively, I would 
have to say that in good conscience I 
could not support that. I do not mean 
to intrude on your time. If you want, 
at this time or later, I will explain 
why. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I appreciate the 
candor of the Senator’s response. But I 
want to say that I am prepared to join 
with the Senator from New York to ex- 
tend the statute of limitations so that 
all of these savings and loans, officers 
and directors who took off with the 
taxpayers’ dollars, can be held account- 
able. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I would say to my 
friend and colleague that possibly if we 
could work out appropriate language to 
keep those people whose only liability 
would be not by their conduct or mis- 
conduct, but as a result of their mere 
presence on the board, some of who 
afterward were being sued, I would con- 
sider that. I think that might be—if we 
could come up with appropriate lan- 
guage. I will ask our staffs to see if we 
cannot do that. 

Ido not know if we can get it done in 
time. But I will certainly look at that. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I am prepared to 
extend the statute retroactively to 
make the same law that is operable at 
the present time, no limitations, no 
changes, just extend it retroactively. 
We have the right under the court’s de- 
cisions to extend the statute retro- 
actively. I am prepared and will tell 
my staff to present you with a bill be- 
fore the afternoon is over to extend it 
retroactively. If you will join with me, 
I will go to the majority leader, and I 
would hope you would go to the minor- 
ity leader, and I think we can pass that 
piece of legislation—it would be very 
simple—yet this afternoon. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Let me say to my col- 
league that I entertain your offer in 
good faith. And I will be happy to look 
at it. I have a certain reservation 
which I have stated previously. I would 
not want the Madison matter to 
change because I do not believe that it 
should be treated any differently than 
any other. 

I tell that to my colleague and I hope 
you believe that. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I understand 
treated differently—excuse me. I be- 
lieve the rules require me to address 
the Chair. 
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Mr. D’AMATO. I apologize to the 
Chair. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I will ask 
through the Chair whether or not you 
are talking about some variation in ex- 
tending the statute or were you willing 
just to extend the statute, the same 
statute that is presently in operation, 
and extend it retroactively so it covers 
all the savings and loans? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I have to review that. 
But it is certainly something that I 
will review, and I indicate to my col- 
league I will look at it. I do have cer- 
tain reservations. I have stated them 
before. But we will look at them. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I say to my col- 
league that we will present the Senator 
from New York with a draft of such 
legislation within the hour, before 5 
o'clock. I would hope that I could have 
a response by 6 o’clock. It will not be 
complicated legislation. We know the 
deal. 

Let me talk about taxpayers dollars 
and what is involved here as compared 
to other losses that are being suffered 
by the RTC. 

If we were to compare the loss from 
United Savings of Texas, which cost 35 
times the losses of Madison, we would 
be taking the calendar such as my col- 
league from New York has on display 
over there, and that would be United 
Savings of Texas. Whereas the amount 
involved with respect to Madison Guar- 
anty—and this is also a calendar— 
would be about the size of this card. 

So what we are talking about is, do 
we really want to protect the tax- 
payers’ interest or do we just want to 
make a political deal out of it with re- 
spect to Madison Guaranty? Why does 
not the Senator from New York have 24 
calendars, each calendar representing 
one of the months since 1992 when 
Madison Guaranty’s statute first ex- 
pired? Why was not my colleague here 
in March 1992 and again in April 1992 
and again in May 1992 and again in 
June 1992, and so on—for 2 years count- 
ing down the times since the statute 
expired—trying to get the statute re- 
vived? 

I have spent untold hours trying to 
get the statute revived, but I have not 
had support from the Senator from 
New York. And when the conference 
committee met on this subject, I did 
not have support from him at that 
point. 

The Senator was busy trying to stop 
this Senator from reviving the statute 
of limitations, not trying to support it. 
I hope he has had a change of heart, 
and maybe will come along by 5 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

But the Senator from New York in 
the past was too busy trying to stop 
the Senator from Ohio and many oth- 
ers from reviving the statute in Madi- 
son Guaranty, and at all the hundreds 
of other savings and loans in which it 
expired. That is why—too busy trying 
to stop us from going after all of those 
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savings and loans crooks who made out 
like bandits with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

I want to say on the floor of the Sen- 
ate some of the names of those who 
made off with those millions of dollars, 
prominent political names in this 
country, and they should have been 
brought to justice. But they were not. 
And I do not hear anything from the 
Senator from New York about them. 

I have to wonder if the Senator from 
New York is so probing in his questions 
about Madison— knows what Madison 
Guaranty has in common with Home 
Federal Savings and Loan of Arkansas, 
or Colonial Savings and Loan of Kan- 
sas, or Home Savings Bank of Anchor- 
age, AK, or San Antonio Savings Bank 
of Texas, or the Barber County Savings 
Bank of Medicine Lodge, KS, or La Ha- 
cienda Savings Association of San An- 
tonio, or Topeka Savings of Kansas, or 
Permian Savings and Loan of Texas, or 
Suburban Savings and Loan of San An- 
tonio? I could go on. There is a whole 
list of them. 

But we slammed the door down and 
have not permitted the RTC to go after 
those officers and directors. Instead, 
we are talking about one savings and 
loan because the name of the President 
of the United States has been associ- 
ated in some way with it. 

I believe the laws ought to be equal 
in this country. I think the laws ought 
to treat everybody equally, whether 
the President of the United States or 
U.S. Senator or somebody who is work- 
ing at a relief agency in this country. 
We should not have special laws for 
special people. 

So I say let us extend the statute of 
limitations. Let us do the right thing 
for the taxpayers of this country. We 
come out here every day of the week 
bleeding and crying for $1 billion for 
this program or that program. But we 
do not have $1 billion for that program 
or this program, because we have lost 
во many dozens and dozens of billions 
of dollars on failed savings and loans. I 
have not been able to get any support 
from the Senator from New York when 
I try to make it possible for our Gov- 
ernment to go after them. I would 
think that the Senator’s inquiring 
mind might want to know, so I will tell 
him why we have not been able to fol- 
low up on these savings and loans. 
What they have in common is that 
they are all savings and loans that 
failed and whose statute of limitations 
runs at the end of this month. Further- 
more, they are all savings and loans 
that the Senator from New York voted 
to shield from investigators and pros- 
ecutors at the RTC. 

Has the junior Senator from New 
York written the RTC about the Feb- 
ruary 28 expiration of the statute of 
limitations at: Home Federal Savings 
and Loan; Colonial Savings and Loan 
of Kansas; Home Savings Bank of An- 
chorage, San Antonio Savings Bank, 
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the Barber County Savings Bank of 
Medicine Lodge, La Hacienda Savings 
Association of San Antonio, Topeka 
Savings, Permian Savings and Loan, 
and Suburban Savings and Loan of San 
Antonio? I will bet he has not, and I 
will bet I know why. 

Setting aside for a moment the most 
laughable arguments the Senator 
makes—that after a 3-year investiga- 
tion, the RTC suddenly has no time to 
investigate this matter, and that the 
clock is ticking on an investigation he 
voted himself to shut down 2 years 
ago—the Senator makes other curious 
statements. 

For instance, the Senator from New 
York says that the RTC has been un- 
willing to tell him when the statute of 
limitations on Madison Guaranty Sav- 
ings expires. Well, a first-year law stu- 
dent could tell him when the statute 
expires. Take a look at the statute. It 
will tell you when. It expires 5 years 
after the RTC took over the savings 
and loan. You do not need to be a great 
lawyer or a jurist. You just have to 
read English. That is what it says—5 
years after Madison Guaranty was 
taken over it expires. It is very simple, 
elementary English language. But the 
Senator from New York—that does not 
get him any publicity. He would rather 
write a letter and get 39 other Senators 
to join him in asking when does the 
Statute expire. I will tell him. He is an 
able lawyer. He can look at the statute 
and say: Why did I write this letter? I 
already know when it expires. All I 
have to do is find out when they took 
it over. That is a simple, elementary 
question, and we know it is 5 years 
from then. You do not have to ask the 
RTC to learn. It is written in the 
United States Code in plain language. 

Why is the Senator from New York 
so much insisting that the RTC tell 
him when it would run? It indeed 
strikes me as odd. The Senator from 
New York has come to the floor for a 
week to tell the Senate of his frustra- 
tion because the RTC is not reacting as 
he thinks it should. The junior Senator 
from New York tells us that he has 
been asking the RTC since he first 
wrote them on January 11 to tell him 
“when the statute of limitations ex- 
pires in civil actions against Madison.“ 
I say to him very simply, it expires 5 
years after the RTC took it over. It is 
as plain as black and white on paper. 

If we want to do something about it, 
let us go back and extend the statute 
on all these savings and loans. I want 
to tell you, I have put so much time 
and effort into trying to get this stat- 
ute extended retroactively to take care 
of these people, to see to it they do not 
get away with billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money, and I have not had 
any success, not only from the Senator 
from New York but any insistence from 
any other Member on the other side of 
the aisle. 

The Senator from New York has told 
us repeatedly that the RTC has not 
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been willing to give him an answer to 
the question as to when it expires. Let 
me read from this junior Senator’s re- 
marks in the Senate last Friday, Janu- 
ary 28: 

We have on two previous occasions, Janu- 
ary 11 and January 25, requested that the 
RTC—that is the body responsible for апу 
civil investigation—tell us when the statute 
of limitations expires on civil actions 
against Madison, and we have received noth- 
ing but shocking delays." 

І must admit I was puzzled. Why did 
the Senator need so desperately to 
have a response to that question from 
the RTC? 

I read his January 11 letter, and I 
think I found the answer. He did not 
need an answer. The junior Senator 
from New York never asked the RTC to 
tell him when the statute of limita- 
tions expires in that original letter. He 
never asked them that question. It just 
was not there. In fact, I do not see it 
anywhere in the letter. Let me repeat. 
I do not see anywhere in the January 11 
letter of the junior Senator from New 
York any request that the RTC respond 
with the date that the statute of limi- 
tations runs; although I am frank to 
say the question was not asked, but 
even if it had been asked, the answer is 
obvious: It expires 5 years from the 
date they took over Madison. In the 
January 25 letter, in all fairness, he 
does request that so-called urgent in- 
formation, but it took him a couple 
weeks to decide this information was 
so urgent and important to him. It 
seems maybe the Senator is making 
this up as he rolls along, and maybe he 
is trying to create some issues where 
there are none because they might 
have better publicity value. 

The Senator from New York at- 
tempts to defend his inconsistencies by 
stating that he has not changed his po- 
sition, that he is not seeking a further 
extension of the statute in the Madison 
case. I would accept that statement if 
he would also acknowledge that if he 
had his way, he would not be able to 
say word one about Madison today. If 
the Senator from New York had his 
way, he would not be able to say а 
word—anything—about the Madison 
situation today, because he was one of 
those Senators who voted against the 
very measure which provided for the 
extension of the Madison statute to 
this February 28. I want to repeat that. 
If the Senator from New York had had 
his way, we never would have been able 
to extend the statute even to February 
28. He did not have his way, and I am 
proud to say we prevailed. 

Taking it further, he should also 
thank the President of the United 
States for saving the Senator from New 
York from himself, for it was President 
Clinton’s pen which revived this stat- 
ute when he signed the RTC funding 
bill on December 17. That bill con- 
tained the extension that now would 
run out on February 28, contained the 
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extension that the Senator from Ohio 
had put into the bill—without the sup- 
port and help of my colleague from 
New York. 

The Senator says he does not support 
an extension of the statute of limita- 
tions, that he simply wants action in 
the matter within the time remaining. 
He is now saying maybe he will join 
with me for an extension. I am not too 
hopeful or too optimistic, but I must 
say it would please me to no end if we 
could pass an extension yet this after- 
noon. 

He raises the possibility of a tolling 
agreement in the Madison case, which 
would have the effect of extending the 
statute of limitations in just one 
case—not in any of the other cases that 
the RTC has a right to bring—just one 
case does he want to toll the statute. Is 
there a political reason? Is that be- 
cause the Senator from New York 
knows that the President’s name has 
been mentioned in connection with the 
Madison case? I do not think that is 
the way we ought to make laws. I 
think we ought to make laws that are 
applicable to Presidents, Governors, 
Senators, and to all of the people of 
this country, not just to some people. 

I would restate my views of what is 
going on here if it were not so bla- 
tantly obvious. The Senator from New 
York and others are attempting to 
thwart a President who is making 
progress on the issues that got him 
elected—the economy, the budget defi- 
cit, health care, crime, welfare reform, 
gun control, and the list goes on and 
on. 

I respect the Members from the other 
side of the aisle who come to this floor 
to do battle on those issues, and to 
speak their beliefs and vote their con- 
sciences, even when in defiance of the 
President. But I cannot stand by and 
abide the shrill cry of a Member who 
refuses to either stand by or acknowl- 
edge his own record on a matter, who 
has contributed, if not created, the 
very situation he claims to shockingly 
deplore, and who willfully ignores the 
facts that undermine every shred of his 
argument. 

I want to repeat this again. It is 4:20. 
Before 5 o’clock, the Senator from New 
York will receive from this Senator a 
proposed piece of legislation to extend 
the statute of limitations retroactively 
with respect to all the failed savings 
and loans, to make it possible for this 
Government to proceed not against 
only the officers and directors of Madi- 
son Guaranty, but in favor of recover- 
ing the billions of dollars that others 
have not been sued for when maybe 
they should have been sued for them. I 
have criticized the RTC when it has 
failed to act, and I have no reserva- 
tions in saying again that when the 
RTC does not act, they are to be criti- 
cized. But the fact is, I want all the of- 
ficers and directors of failed savings 
and loans, who are guilty of some con- 
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duct that violates the law, who would 
make it possible to recover the dollars, 
to be held liable in court and not to 
have the defense of the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ever 
heard my votes described, and I have 
not said anything to this date. They 
have been mischaracterized by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, misrepresented, and in 
two instances, they were absolutely 
wrong. This Senator voted on two occa- 
sions to extend the statute of limita- 
tions. Al Smith said it best: Let us 
look at the Record." 

On September 8, 1992, I voted in favor 
of passing the Wirth amendment to ex- 
tend the statute. That is the record. 

On September 25, I voted against ta- 
bling that same amendment. They were 
the only two votes on the Senate floor 
in 1992 directly on this issue. You can 
twist and turn, and that is exactly 
what we have had taking place today. I 
resent it, and it is wrong. ALFONSE in 
wonderland? Well, I have to tell you 
something. I do not go around pretend- 
ing, and not in а sanctimonious way. I 
say pretend.“ We have the great pre- 
tender from Ohio now who can say 
what my record is, and it is not there, 
not supported by the actual record. 
Great pretense. I take exception to it. 
Let us talk about the one instance in 
which I voted against, an extension, 
and that was on May 13, 1993. 

We received a letter from Mr. Altman 
of the RTC. He said, ‘‘We want a clean 
bill. Do not add anything to this bill.” 

Let me read to you what he said. 
“The RTC no longer supports extend- 
ing the statute of limitations." I did 
not say that. This is Mr. Altman. This 
was the administration. 

Nevertheless—and I will read the 
RECORD and it is here, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 13, 1993. Let us not 
distort what I said and what my intent 
and motivations were. 

But let me tell you that in the debate 
that we had on the floor between the 
Senator from Ohio and myself, I said, 
"I mean, the letter is very clear. Mr. 
Altman does not support this. And the 
letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury was clearly opposed and 
is not asking for this extension." 

But then I went on to say to my col- 
league from Ohio, the author of the 
legislation seeking the broad-based ex- 
tension that you would have many peo- 
ple who were not accused of wrong- 
doing, but who were merely directors 
on the board, who would be sued. That 
is wrong. That is not right. That is not 
what we are about. We are about 
wrongdoers, intentional wrongdoing. 
Get them. 

That is what I meant today in my 
colloquy with the Senator from Ohio. I 
said, “Мг. Altman does not support 
this." 

I asked the author of this legislation 
if we could limit it to the egregious in- 
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stances, to fraud. Let us limit it. Let 
us go after real wrongdoers. 

Now, look, I think that is pretty 
clear. By the way, the conference 
adopted my position. The Senate did 
not, but the conference, as a matter of 
fact, eventually adopted a provision 
which I would have supported on this 
floor but the Senator from Ohio would 
not. But the House of Representatives 
held to à position which I could easily 
support, and which I did support and 
which I offered, but which was not un- 
dertaken because the Senator had the 
votes and he wanted it his way. 

What did the House-Senate con- 
ference say? Essentially it adopted my 
proposal and extended the statute of 
limitations from 3 to 5 years for fraud 
and other intentional misconduct. 

Now, that was this Senator's pro- 
posal. I think it was right. That was 
my intent. On two other occasions I 
voted to extend the statute of limita- 
tions. And I think that my vote and 
the RECORD, not the RECORD as inter- 
preted by somebody else, but the 
RECORD verbatim here, the transcript, 
supports this Senator's position that, 
yes, I was willing to go along. And, in- 
deed, the conference did, and I sup- 
ported the conference as it relates to 
intentional wrongdoing. 

Now, what are we talking about as it 
relates to Madison? All we are saying 
to the RTC is, let us know if you really 
are applying those standard procedures 
that you wrote about. 

I wonder why people are so sensitive 
to that. If my colleague from Ohio or 
any other State comes to me as a mem- 
ber of the Banking Committee and 
says, Listen, there is a thrift'"—and I 
am not aware of all the thrifts that 
have been closed or what may or may 
not be appropriate action being taken 
by the RTC—‘‘and we would like to as- 
certain if they are seeking out wrong- 
doers; we have reason to believe that 
maybe they are not getting the kind of 
attention that they should," I would be 
happy to help anyone in requesting the 
RTC to give us а status report. But 
that would be a real status report; to 
ascertain that the RTC is on the job 
and carrying out its responsibilities. 

So, if there is some question that my 
friend has as it relates to an institu- 
tion I have not heard of—United Sav- 
ings of Texas that lost $1.4 billion—I 
assure you I am very willing to join 
him or anyone else in asking: Are there 
toling agreements? Are you going 
after those people who have potential 
liability? Are we seeking out wrong- 
doers? Are we seeing to it that we are 
doing all we can to protect the tax- 
payers? 

That is all I am asking for here. 

So, if there is a genuine, bona fide 
concern that the RTC may or may not 
be doing what it should be doing in 
other matters, I would be happy to join 
with my colleagues, as the ranking 
member of the Banking Committee, in 
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asking those appropriate questions. 
That certainly would not be outside of 
the scope of what I should be doing, 
and it is not out of the scope even if it 
makes people uncomfortable to find 
out and get an answer. 

Mr. Altman and the RTC are simply 
being unresponsive. 

Give us what we have asked for—an 
answer. 

So to come down and be attacked on 
the floor, as I have, to have my record 
misconstrued, as it has been, is abso- 
lutely wrong, and it is not going to 
keep me quiet. 

Isay again that the statute of limi- 
tations is ticking. We are entitled to 
some answers. Forty Senators signed à 
letter saying, tell us what, if anything, 
you are doing in this case. We have a 
right to know. 

As a matter of fact, as it relates to 
any other institution, I would join my 
colleagues if they came and said, “Ву 
the way, we have reason to believe that 
there is potential liability or claim for 
millions of dollars that should be col- 
lected.” 

Now, not every one of these institu- 
tions, by the way, lost their money or 
went out of business, notwithstanding 
that they may have lost large sums of 
money because of intentional wrong- 
doing, because of greed, because of ava- 
rice, because of some corrupt act. 
Some lost billions because of the mar- 
ket collapse, the real estate market, 
the oil market. They may not have 
been run in the most prudent manner, 
but that does not give us cause to start 
litigation against everyone in every 
one of these cases. There may be some 
cases where the RTC is absolutely cor- 
rect in saying, “Look, we have no ac- 
tionable claims.” 

We should not just be suing because 
some bank closed, whether it is 
Whitewater or any other bank. If they 
find out there was no potential liabil- 
ity there, potential wrongdoing, fine. 
But tell us. Tell us. 

Again, Sergeant Joe Friday said it 
best: All I want is the facts, ma' am.“ 

That is all this Senator wants. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
will just take one moment. I guess I 
need to ask unanimous consent for 
about 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed for up to 10 minutes 
in morning business. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
want to be clear as to what the record 
of the Senator from New York in this 
area is. 

Back in March 1992, we had an 
amendment to extend the statute of 
limitations. And the Senator from New 
York voted wrong—March 1992, he 
voted wrong. 
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Now, the Senator from New York was 
up for election in November 1992. And 
by that time he had been converted. At 
that time he voted right, to extend the 
statute of limitations. 

Then in September 1992 in a second 
vote on a question of extending the 
statute of limitations, the Senator 
from New York, again prior to the elec- 
tion, voted right. 

Then, he was elected and after that, 
in May 1993, the issue again returned to 
the floor and, surprise of surprises, this 
time the Senator voted wrong. He 
voted and refused to extend the statute 
of limitations. 

So I think maybe I have a chance of 
getting him to join me. Because in two 
of those occasions he voted the right 
way, two he did not. I have a chance of 
getting him to join me in extending the 
statute of limitations even at this late 
date. And as I previously said, I will 
have a draft of a bill to him very short- 
ly. 

I yield the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, we 
have other colleagues here whom I 
know are seeking the floor to speak on 
other matters, health matters, budget 
issues. But let me simply point out it 
is quite clear when I voted in March 
1992, that was a debate on the RTC 
funding to strip out all provisions ex- 
cept for simple funding—all provisions. 
I voted for that amendment because I 
thought it would be the easiest way to 
get the bill through. 

But to attempt to characterize my 
vote as a vote against extension of the 
statute of limitations is simply mis- 
leading. Let me refer to the RECORD. 

Last year—and we can look at the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 13, 
1993—when the RTC funding bill came 
up again, the Senator from Ohio came 
to the floor and he announced—and I 
quote him: that he would offer his 
amendment to extend the statute of 
limitations from 3 to 5 years. 

He stated at that time that the 
amendment passed the Senate twice 
before, and that the managers—and the 
managers of the bill were Senator RIE- 
GLE and myself—voted for it. 

So he really understands and knows 
when the issue of extension has come 
up, I have voted for it. 

When the Senator proposed his 
broad-based extension, again—and the 
RECORD shows it very clearly—I said 
let us extend it, or attempt to work out 
language that will extend it for egre- 
gious cases. If one reads the RECORD, it 
is there. It is clear—for fraud, for in- 
tentional wrongdoing. 

Mr. President, the fact of the matter 
is that the House and Senate con- 
ference adopted exactly that language. 

Now my friend talks about extending 
the statute of limitations further. I 
would say, to do it for any one, par- 
ticular institution, would be wrong. 
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Would I consider extending the statute 
of limitations as it relates to wrong- 
doing, intentional, et cetera? For all 
institutions? The answer is yes. 

So I would take his offer, if it is done 
in the manner in which we have pre- 
viously acted, but not to also place 
people who, through no fault of their 
own other than they were on the bank 
board, to place them in harm’s way, 
when there was not intentional mis- 
conduct. 

Intentional wrongdoing? Certainly, I 
could extend the statute of limitations. 
Fraud? Certainly, I could—I vote to ex- 
tend the statute of limitations. And, 
indeed, I may attempt to do so and we 
will see if my colleagues would like to 
see that done without singling out any- 
one to be treated differently. 

Icertainly do not think the people at 
Whitewater should be treated any dif- 
ferently than anyone else. Nor should 
they get special treatment. And that is 
what we are attempting to ascertain. 

I thank my colleagues for their pa- 
tience, and I yield the floor. 


CBO HEALTH REFORM REPORT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want to 
take just à moment to talk about the 
CBO report today from the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. I know my col- 
league from New Mexico has analyzed 
it very carefully. 

I congratulate the CBO Director, Mr. 
Reischauer, because I think they did 
put together a very objective and an 
comprehensive analysis under very dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Make no mistake about it. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office report today 
confirms what many of us have been 
saying all over the country for the past 
several months and a lot of people have 
suspected, Democrats and Republicans: 
The Clinton health care plan calls for 
multi-billion- dollar doses of deficit 
spending and Government control. And 
that is a fact, at least a fact according 
to CBO. 

I think what the CBO report really 
does is say you have to start down this 
road very carefully. You cannot just 
say, "Oh, these are the numbers. We 
have had it checked by all the outside 
experts. This is 16.” 

Iam not certain whether these num- 
bers are accurate, even. Neither is the 
Senator from New Mexico. And I doubt 
if Mr. Reischauer would take a pledge 
that these numbers are totally accu- 
rate. 

The one thing we have to insist on in 
the health care debate, as we start vot- 
ing on health care, is that we get it 
right, because around this place in a 
major piece of legislation, if you do not 
get it right, it may take 20 years to 
correct it. I think we have to take a 
look at all the other plans and give 
them the same scrutiny the Clinton 
health care plan has received. 

I think it was particularly signifi- 
cant that when the President talked 
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about health care last year in a joint 
session of Congress, he said we ought 
to take the CBO numbers. He has made 
the Congressional Budget Office his of- 
ficial budget scorekeeper. In my view, 
that is one reason their analysis is so 
important. 

We have had a lot of glossing over, a 
lot of smoke and mirrors in health 
care: Oh, it is going to save all kinds 
of money." 

The President also glossed over the 
fact that the central component of his 
health care reform financing plan—$1.4 
trillion in mandated health care pre- 
miums paid by employers to Govern- 
ment-controlled alliances—is essen- 
tially a tax on employers. And that is 
what we have been saying. It is a tax. 
When the Government, by law, forces 
you to do something or to pay some- 
thing, to pay some money, that is a 
tax. And, of course, the President tried 
to hide all this by moving it off budget. 
He would not have to face up to it. 

Now, CBO says you have to put the 
whole plan on budget and that new 
benefits in the budget plan constitute a 
massive new $1.4 trillion entitlement 
program—another entitlement  pro- 
gram by a President who said we ought 
to take a look at entitlement programs 
before they get out of hand. 

The CBO does not call it taxes, but 
they say the mandated receipts are, 
“receipts to the Federal Government." 

I guess you could have asset sales, 
that would be a receipt to the Federal 
Government. But most people think of 
receipts to the Federal Government as 
taxes, tax receipts. So we have this 
new tax. We passed a $262 billion tax 
increase last year. It just seems to me 
the final point would be, as the Presi- 
dent says in his budget, if we adopt his 
health care plan we are going to save 
roughly $60 billion over 6 years. And 
one day later—we get the budget on 
Monday, on Tuesday we get the CBO 
report and they say we are going to add 
to the deficit, $70 billion. Who knows 
whether that is right? It could be $700 
billion? Who knows? It could be $60, 
$70, $100-and-something billion, but you 
take the $60 billion savings and $70 bil- 
lion increase, that is a swing of $130 
billion. 

So it seems to me the Congressional 
Budget Office has done the right thing, 
the only thing they could do, and they 
performed a service. 

Finally, I would say I am not advo- 
cating we do not do anything. This 
does not mean we ought to preserve the 
Status quo. This does not mean we 
ought to not do anything in health 
care. It means we ought to take a look, 
take a hard look, and have long, long, 
serious hearings and debate around 
here before we just buy a pig in a poke, 
any pig in a poke, whether it is the 
President's plan or anybody else's plan, 
Republican or Democrat. We want 
health care reform. There are very seri- 
ous problems in America in health 
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care. But we want to make certain 
when we address this issue that we do 
it the right way. 

Because, again, the bottom line is, if 
we do not do it the right way, many 
Americans all over America are going 
to suffer the consequences. It will take 
us years to fix it. I guess we just have 
to look before we leap. 

I think today, with the CBO analysis 
as discussed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico earlier, it pretty 
much blends into a piece that appeared 
in last week’s Washington Post. In 
fact, it was January 30. It happened to 
be a piece by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DOMENICI], “Ноу Can the 
Administration Leave the Health Care 
Plan Off the Budget?" I think Mr. 
Reischauer must have read this piece 
in the Washington Post. I am happy he 
read it and I am happy with the report. 
But as I said before, I am not just talk- 
ing about the President's plan. All 
plans ought to have the same scru- 
tiny—every plan. My рІап-І do not 
have а plan—if I had а plan, anybody 
else's plan. 

I thank the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and thank my colleague from Ohio 
for yielding. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Senator DOMENICI’s op-ed piece printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1994] 
THE BIG BUDGET LIE—How CAN THE ADMINIS- 

TRATION LEAVE THE HEALTH CARE PLAN OFF 

THE BUDGET? 

(By Pete V. Domenici) 

On Feb. 7, President Clinton ís scheduled 
to submit his first real budget. What is in 
that budget will be, in one important way, 
less interesting than what is left out: the full 
budget impact of the president's sweeping 
proposals for reforming the country's health 
care system. 

How the health care plan is reflected in the 
federal budget is more than an academic 
question. The administration’s insistence 
that the plan’s mandated premiums and ben- 
efits not be displayed as federal taxes and 
spending is ample testimony to the large po- 
litical and practical consequences. 

Excluding the reforms from the budget will 
not only obscure the health care debate for 
the American people, it will also establish a 
dangerous precedent: the enactment of major 
new federal programs with no apparent im- 
pact on taxes, spending or the debt. Indeed, 
the decision could determine whether the 
federal budget continues to be a meaningful 
document at all. 

Governing and budgeting are inextricably 
linked. A budget determines how much of 
the private economy will be extracted for 
funding public purposes, and how those funds 
will be allocated among many competing ob- 
jectives. It is not only a policy document, 
but a historical record book documenting 
the successes or failures in achieving the 
hopes and dreams that it embodies. As the 
president stressed in his State of the Union 
message, his health reform plan would be a 
signal change in American social policy. Ex- 
cluding it from the budget process would be 
an extraordinary violation of well-estab- 
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lished budget principles that have served 
both Democratic and Republican presidents 
and congresses over the years. 

The first principle is that the budget 
should be comprehensive, including all fed- 
eral fiscal activities. This principle, referred 
to as the unified federal budget, was estab- 
lished and affirmed with President Johnson's 
Commission on Budget Concepts in 1967. 

Even in 1985 and 1989, when the Social Se- 
curity trust funds and the Postal Service 
program were moved ‘“‘off-budget’’ to avoid 
their calculation in the Gramm-Rudman se- 
quester process, the federal budget presen- 
tation showed their receipts and payments in 
aggregate budget figures. That accounting 
practice continues to this day. 

By this measure, there can be no question 
that the Clinton health care plan is a federal 
program and so should be part of the unified 
budget. 

All the essential ingredients of the presi- 
dent’s plan would be established by federal 
statute. The roles, responsibilities and char- 
acteristics of the regional health alliances 
that administer the program would be deter- 
mined by the federal government. Universal 
health coverage would be compelled by the 
federal government. By federal law, every 
legal resident of the United States would be 
required to participate in the program. The 
program would go into effect in every state 
even without the state's consent. 

A new National Health Board would be cre- 
ated to oversee and regulate the entire sys- 
tem. It would establish requirements for 
state plans and approve state health plans. It 
would establish a national budget for 
health care spending." The National Health 
Board would issue federal regulations gov- 
erning benefits, procedures, reimbursements 
and cost-sharing requirements for qualified 
health plans, among other things. 

If this isn't a federal spending program, 
what is? 

And yet, the Clinton administration pro- 
poses to exclude from the federal budget 
roughly $1.4 trillion in health care spending 
over the next five years (as estimated by a 
recent Lewin-VHI study) that would be sub- 
ject to federal control. Over $100 billion of 
this spending would be from firms that do 
not now insure their workers. When expendi- 
tures of this magnitude are excluded, how se- 
riously will anyone take federal budget con- 
trols in the future? 

The second well-established principle of 
federal budgeting, again from President 
Johnson's commission, is that collections 
arising from the sovereign power of the gov- 
ernment, involving regulations or compul- 
sion, should be reported as receipts. 

The Clinton health care plan would require 
the regional health alliances to administer 
the collection of compulsory social insur- 
ance premiums and use those proceeds to fi- 
nance the purchase of medical care. Em- 
ployer payments are compulsory; no one can 
choose not to participate. The employer's 
payment to the regional alliance is deter- 
mined by a formula based on the class of 
family enrollment" in the firm. A limit 
would be set on the employer's premium pay- 
ments not to exceed 7.9 percent of total 
wages. The alliances would also be given the 
authority to borrow money from the Treas- 
ury, should benefits and receipts not match 
at certain times. (The image of “ргіуабе” 
savings and loan associations with federal 
guarantees haunts my budgetary memory!) 
But none of these transactions would be re- 
flected on the federal books, presumably on 
the argument that the alliances are not fed- 
eral entities.” 
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It is true that most employers currently 
provide health insurance to their employees 
and, if the plan works as the administration 
hopes, they will save somewhat less than $1 
billion as а group over the next five years. 
But even if those savings are realized on av- 
erage, the companies and their employees 
will lose the control over costs and benefit 
choices that they now have under current 
private employer-employee voluntary agree- 
ments or independently negotiated business- 
labor contracts. Except for very large firms, 
and then with some limitations, responsibil- 
ity for determining benefits and monitoring 
costs and quality, would be transferred to 
the health alliances. 

As for employers who do not now provide 
health insurance to their workers, they 
would have to make payments of more than 
$100 billion over the next five years to these 
"non-federal alliances." 'Those employers 
will not be persuaded that these are not new 
federal payroll taxes—nor should the public 
be. 

The basic tenet underlying the budgetary 
principles that the administration’s health 
plan would violate is that unless the budget 
includes all sources of federal revenues and 
all types of federally controlled spending— 
and any gap between the two—there is no 
way of measuring the overall impact of fed- 
eral activity on the economy. For that rea- 
son, when the Social Security and unemploy- 
ment programs were created in 1935, the 
mandatory employer and employee “соп- 
tributions" that financed them were cor- 
rectly counted as federal receipts. Thus, the 
budget identifies for all who want to know 
how much the federal government is extract- 
ing from the economy and allocating to 
those two major social programs. 

More recently, Congress bailed out health 
benefit funds for certain coal miners in part 
by mandating that coal companies pay pre- 
miums to two new privately managed funds. 
Although the mechanism employed was de- 
fined as a private, multi-employer benefit 
plan, because this is actually a federal pro- 
gram compelled by the government’s sov- 
ereign power it is included in the federal 
budget. President Clinton's health care П- 
nancing mechanism is virtually identical. 
The fact that employer premiums flow to a 
regional health alliance and not the U.S. 
Treasury is no justification for removing 
them from the federal books. 

As à very simple practical matter, imagine 
what would happen if the Clinton health care 
plan were ‘‘off-budget."’ Congress could raise 
the 7.9 percent cap on the employer payroll 
tax and never show it as a tax increase—in 
fact, it would be recorded as a spending cut 
because it would reduce the on- budget“ fed- 
eral subsidy payments to the alliances. Fur- 
ther, Congress could include new health ben- 
efits in the mandated standard insurance 
plan and those new costs would be excluded 
from the budget. Private resources extracted 
for public purposes need to be accounted! If 
that principle is violated, even for the politi- 
cally popular objective of reforming the na- 
tion's health care system, the costs will not 
only be measured in dollars but in the abil- 
ity to govern effectively. 


CONGRATULATING DR. 
REISCHAUER 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I will 
not be long. I see other Senators might 
want to be recognized. 

I rise today, I say to the Senate and 
my fellow Senators, to congratulate a 
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very, very courageous employee of the 
U.S. Government, the Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office, Dr. 
Reischauer. Frankly, he has been under 
enormous pressure on the issue of 
whether the President’s health care 
plan created a very large Government 
operation, a new large Government 
program, fueled by taxes, spent by an 
instrumentality of the Government, or 
not. For that, indeed, was the issue. 

The issue is whether saying to the 
employers of America: You will pay, 
from payroll of your employees, some- 
where between 3.5 and 7.9 percent, de- 
pending upon what the regional alli- 
ances say you owe. However, you will 
all get the same coverage. Clearly indi- 
cating we are using money from dif- 
ferent employers differently: Some to 
buy theirs, some to pay for part of oth- 
ers, and run all the money through an 
alliance which is a total creature of the 
Federal Government, which does not 
exist today, which will grow up in the 
sovereign States like mushrooms and 
all of a sudden these very large instru- 
mentalities of the Government—agen- 
cies, bureaucracies—will be running 
the health care system. 

Frankly, that was the issue, although 
today it is couched in whether or not 
the planned dates provided for in the 
President’s program on employers to 
pay a portion of payroll to a regional 
alliance, whether that was a receipt to 
the Government or a premium for in- 
surance. 

For those who try to play on the 
word “receipt” and say that receipt is 
not a tax, let me suggest they look at 
the budget. We call taxes receipts to 
the Government. So he was using the 
exact correct parlance of the budget in 
saying it is a receipt to the Govern- 
ment, all of it, every penny of it. And 
that is a very large new federally run 
program. 

That is the conclusion that the CBO 
came to in reading the President's pro- 
posals. That is $1.4 trillion, that will be 
mandated, much of which is now vol- 
untary—some is paid in different ways, 
some by different kinds of insurance— 
but that $1.4 trillion will be under the 
control of what they choose to call the 
sovereign Government of the United 
States. 

Frankly, I am only going to quote 
one paragraph: 

CBO concludes that the plan would estab- 
lish both a Federal entitlement to health 
benefits and a system of mandatory pay- 
ments to finance those benefits and rep- 
resents an exercise of sovereign power. 
Therefore CBO believes that the financial 
transactions of the health alliances should 
be included in the Federal Government's ас- 
counts and the premiums should be shown as 
Government receipts rather than as offsets 
to spending. 

I repeat what the Republican leader 
said. I rise to state this because I 
thought it all along. I argued it. I 
urged it. I told those representing the 
White House this is how it ought to be 
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treated, not because I do not want a 
health care reform program—lI do. This 
just points out there has to be a better 
way than having the U.S. Government 
essentially operate a new program of 
this size through regional alliances 
which we create but somehow or an- 
other we would like to call not gov- 
ernment." 

Lastly, again, not by way of saying 
that I have all the answers, because I 
think every program should be looked 
at, everyone's proposals. But essen- 
tially I have been saying since the very 
inception of the President's first budg- 
et, that if you do not get health care 
under control, the deficit goes back 
through the roof. As a matter of fact, 
the President has been saying it. In 
fact, recently he said if you do not get 
health care costs under control, you 
cannot get the deficit under control. 

I had difficulty understanding that, 
Mr. President, because I did not under- 
stand how getting health care under 
control, costwise, turning around and 
spending under four new programs, 
which are now called entitlements, 
which I perceive would cost more than 
we could ever save, I did not under- 
stand how we could have deficit reduc- 
tion. 

I still do not, and I am here to tell 
you I did not when the President re- 
leased his budget yesterday. I did not 
when he spoke in Houston yesterday, 
but what I could say is it cannot be. 

But now the CBO says by the year 
2000 you will spend more under the new 
health care program, the new entitle- 
ments, the three that are going to be in 
there, plus the subsidy to take care of 
the uninsured for universal coverage, 
you will pay more than you will save if 
you get Medicare and Medicaid under 
control and more than the taxes you 
are going to get from the new add-on to 
cigarettes. 

Iam not here saying we cannot put а 
program together. Not at all. I am 
merely suggesting we just got out of 
the frying pan and are getting the defi- 
cit under control. The biggest thing we 
keep finding out is that we do not 
know how to estimate the cost of 
health care programs that the Govern- 
ment sponsors and delivers and man- 
ages and does the books for—Medicare 
and Medicaid. I am not sure we know 
how to keep the four new ones under 
control that are in the President's 
budget. 

So I was vindicated at least to the 
extent that CBO says you will not save 
any money, you will spend $77 billion 
more, not save $59 billion. So I think 
there is a $133 billion or $135 billion 
error in the estimating. I repeat what 
our Republican leader said, that may 
be too low. 

So I think we ought to walk into this 
rather than have a new entitlement 
commission, that our friend standing 
on the floor is going to cochair, saying 
how do we get entitlements under con- 
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trol. I do not expect him to respond at 
this point. He wants to speak on some- 
thing else, perhaps, but he is saying 
unless we get some entitlements under 
control, he is willing to say let us meet 
and do it. 

Now we have CBO saying the new en- 
titlements under the President’s sug- 
gested health care bill will, of them- 
selves, add $70 billion to the deficit 
over the next 5 years. I repeat, I think 
those numbers are all too low. The 
President’s first one, CBO’s second one, 
and I am not all sure we know how to 
save that money in Medicare and Med- 
icaid which we must save first in order 
to pay for these programs. 

I yield the floor 

Mr. KERREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for 30 seconds? 

During my short hospital stay sev- 
eral issues of importance to Alaska 
came up in relation to the Education 
2000 bill. First, Га like to thank the 
distinguished managers of the bill, 
Senator KENNEDY and Senator KASSE- 
BAUM, for offering an amendment on 
my behalf authorizing Alaska Natives 
to participate in education reform ef- 
forts. 

At my request, Senators HARKIN and 
SPECTER included $200,000 for that pur- 
pose in the fiscal year 1994 Labor/ 
Health appropriations bill. However, I 
was informed earlier this month that 
the Department of Education would 
not spend the money because it did not 
believe it had the authority. This 
amendment grants that legal author- 
ity. 

Under the original version of the 
Education 2000 bill, only Indians from 
the lower 48 States were eligible for 
grant moneys under the Indian set- 
aside. The amendment the managers 
offered will now treat Alaska Eskimos, 
Indians, and Aleuts on the same basis 
as Indians in the lower 48. 

Last Thursday Senator HELMS of- 
fered an amendment which was later 
modified to guarantee the right of 
schoolchildren to pray in school if they 
so choose—a right protected under the 
first amendment of the Constitution. 

Many of the problems we face in this 
country—domestic violence, drug 
abuse, crack babies, random shootings, 
child abuse—are a result of the decay 
in the moral fabric of our families and 
communities. 

Not penalizing schools which allow 
children to pray is a small but impor- 
tant first step in addressing these prob- 
lems. Letting children pray will help 
reduce violence in our society more 
than any gun control or antipoverty 
program could ever do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor to 
Senator HELMS’ amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 
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GOALS 2000 


Mr. КЕВВЕҮ. Mr. President, I would 
like to respond and will respond to the 
Republican leader and to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, but 
before I do, I will just indicate that I 
do intend, after a considerable amount 
of deliberation on the subject, to vote 
for the Goals 2000 proposal of the Presi- 
dent. I have some significant reserva- 
tions but I spoke to a number of the co- 
sponsors of the legislation and I spoke 
with Secretary Riley. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print a letter in the RECORD 
from the Governor of the State of Ne- 
braska in support of Goals 2000. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
EXECUTIVE SUITE, 
Lincoln, NE, January 8, 1994. 
Hon. J. ROBERT KERREY, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR Вов; The reservations you shared 
with me recently concerning S. 1150, the 
Goals 2000/Educate America Act, prompted 
me to double-check the substance and trust 
of this major piece of legislation. 

The language clearly states that nothing 
in the legislation can be interpreted by “апу 
federal official to mandate, direct, or control 
the curriculum or program of a state, local 
education agency [school district], or school, 
or the allocation of State and local re- 
sources." It also provides financial support 
for systemic school reform, a new form of as- 
sistance that has been missing from the fed- 
eral array of narrow and mostly top-down 
categorical federal education programs. Fur- 
thermore, the act provides for waivers from 
existing federal regulations if such waivers 
are needed for advancing local reform ef- 
forts. Finally, it assigns coordination and 
oversight responsibilities for national policy 
to ап intergovernmental body dominated by 
elected state officials (the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel, which I had the privilege 
of chairing) and an independent standards 
certification body (the National Standards 
and Improvement Council), not to the federal 
executive or legislative bureaucracies. 

We Governors are champions of America's 
unique system of locally-governed public 
schools. We have worked hard every step of 
the way to ensure that this legislation pro- 
vides an energetic and yet appropriate na- 
tional and federal framework to support 
state and local education improvement ef- 
forts. Given the size and scope of the edu- 
cational challenge facing the U.S. in this 
fast-paced and tension-filled global economy, 
and given the fact that states and schools in 
Nebraska and across this great nation are al- 
ready actively engaged in significant reform, 
it is incumbent on the nation as a whole to 
join in the process of challenging and assist- 
ing all young learners to higher levels of 
achievement. 

In striking new postures for this nation 
and its federal government, the Educate 
America act clearly raises questions about 
the balance between local control and initia- 
tive, on the one hand, and federal powers on 
the other. Governors from both parties have 
concluded that this legislation, while not 
perfect, is appropriate and workable. We are 
committed to overseeing its implementation 
and will be quick to call for corrective ac- 
tion if such proves necessary. I welcome your 
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support and assistance in establishing this 
new national thrust and in furthering an ef- 
fective partnership at all levels to make all 
young Americans world-class learners. 
Sincerely, 
E. BENJAMIN NELSON, 
Governor. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, all the 
concerns that I had for a heavy-handed 
approach from the Federal Government 
have been resolved, I must say. I appre- 
ciate very much the Labor Commit- 
tee’s hard work on this, and the admin- 
istration's hard work on this. I remain 
concerned about some of the aspects of 
the legislation but, in general, it seems 
to me it does provide a very good 
framework for us to reform education 
from the ground up. 

I make it clear, Mr. President, those 
who, like myself and others, the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
have pushed this legislation because it 
requires we set higher standards, make 
it clear that we as individuals, as par- 
ents in particular, but we as individ- 
uals, as citizens, are going to have to 
work harder. Our standards will not be 
achieved simply as a consequence of 
enactment of legislation. After discuss- 
ing this with the sponsors and with the 
Secretary and the Governor of the 
State of Nebraska, I come to the con- 
sequence of believing this will indeed 
give us a framework for doing real 
grassroots groundwork support and re- 
form of education. 


TOP 10 IRRELEVANT ARGUMENTS 
IN THE HEALTH CARE DEBATE 


Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I would 
like to respond to some statements 
made earlier by the distinguished Re- 
publican leader and the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico. They 
commended the courage of Robert 
Reischauer, the head of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. 

As the health care debate heats up 
during the next several months, we 
need to be honest with the American 
people. I have heard several arguments 
lately that I believe are misleading and 
do not contribute to an honest debate 
on health care. The arguments are ir- 
relevant and do not begin to solve the 
health care problems facing our coun- 
try. I have collected these into a top 10 
list of irrelevant health care argu- 
ments. 

1.18 THERE A HEALTH CARE CRISIS? 

Whether or not there is a health care 
crisis is irrelevant. We do not wait 
until the majority of Americans suffer 
a crisis to act. If a constituent notifies 
me of a problem, I act on their behalf. 
For example, the mayor of hastings in- 
formed me of a problem with an overly 
strict interpretation of an environ- 
mental regulation. I did not respond 
that I could not help him until a ma- 
jority of cities face the same problem. 
For the city of Hastings, there is a cri- 
sis now. I have heard from many Ne- 
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braskans about health care problems. 
For them, there is a crisis. It does not 
matter to them whether there is a na- 
tionwide crisis. They need help now. 
2. 1 AM FOR/AGAINST MANDATES TO PAY FOR 
HEALTH CARE 
This argument is also irrelevant. We 
already have mandates in place to pay 
for health care today. The idea that 
the American people are reading op-ed 
pieces either for or against mandates 
when I have an imposed 3 percent man- 
date on wages now is an indication of 
how politicians have been misleading 
the public. This mandate is called the 
part A FICA Medicare tax. Individuals 
and employers each pay 1.45 percent of 
payroll to finance health care. 
3. 1AM AGAINST NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
We currently have national health 
insurance. And there is a payroll tax 
used to fund it as discussed in No. 2 
above. We call it Medicare, but it is na- 
tional health insurance. You have to be 
65 years of age to qualify. Understand, 
I am not advocating extending Medi- 
care for everyone, but for politicians to 
stand up and say they are against na- 
tional health insurance, while support- 
ing Medicare, is a very misleading ar- 
gument. It makes it difficult for us to 
reach the correct solution to the 
health care problem. 
4.1 AM AGAINST USING BROAD-BASED TAXES FOR 
HEALTH CARE 
Although the authors of virtually all 
the health reform plans, including 
President Clinton, have proclaimed 
their opposition to using broad-based 
taxes to pay for health care. The fact is 
we are already using broad-based taxes 
to pay for health care. We need to tell 
Americans, fully 30 percent of your in- 
come taxes are being used to finance 
Federal health care spending. Not only 
are individual income taxes being used, 
but corporate income tax, payroll 
taxes, and property taxes finance 
health care today. By stating that we 
don’t want to use broad-based taxes to 
pay for health care, we are avoiding a 
very important question, How are we 
going to pay the bills? 
5.1 DO NOT PAY FOR HEALTH CARE TODAY 
Many individuals and companies be- 
lieve that they do not pay for health 
care today simply because they do not 
purchase insurance. In reality, as I al- 
ready discussed, because а great 
amount of tax dollars are used to pay 
for health care, everyone is paying for 
health care today. We need to have an 
honest discussion on how we should be 
paying for health care so that everyone 
understands how much and in what 
manner they are paying. 
6. 1AM AGAINST A GOVERNMENT TAKEOVER OF 
HEALTH CARE 
As is made clear by argument No. 4, 
there is already substantial Govern- 
ment involvement in health care. The 
Government pays $450 billion out of the 
$700 billion of non-out-of-pocket health 
care expenditures in the United States 
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in 1993. The question we should be de- 
bating is, What is the proper role for 
the Government? That is the question 
we need to address. 

1. UNINSURED AMERICANS ARE CAUSING THE 

HEALTH CARE PROBLEM 

We should not be focusing on the 
problem of the uninsured—the problem 
is that health care costs have risen to 
a point where you have to be insured 
for routine health services. The best 
example for me is that in 1974 and in 
1976 when my children were born, I paid 
for the costs out-of-pocket. I did not 
have to be insured to have a baby. It 
now costs $6,500 for a 2-day normal de- 
livery of a baby in Nebraska. The me- 
dian family income in Nebraska is 
$18,000 per year—therefore it is a finan- 
cial catastrophe to have a baby in Ne- 
braska without health insurance. The 
problem is that the cost of health care 
has grown to a point where people of 
average means live in constant terror 
that they will have to encounter the 
health system. It is not just preexist- 
ing conditions, it is not just the lack of 
portability, it is the overall costs of 
health care have become extreme. 
8. REFORMING THE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM WILL 
` CAUSE RATIONING 

There is already rationing in today’s 
health care system. The hardest thing 
we have to deal with in health care is 
that at some point we ration care. 
There are very few Americans that can 
afford the $175,000 that it costs, on av- 
erage, to receive a bone marrow trans- 
plant for breast cancer. I heard earlier 
this week from clinical researchers and 
oncologists that rationing already ex- 
ists when it comes to patients receiv- 
ing the newest treatments. Both pa- 
tients and insurers have to face the re- 
ality that certain procedures and treat- 
ments are very expensive and cannot 
be given to everyone. What we need to 
debate is how to set up a system where 
the resources are allocated in the fair- 
est, most humane way. 
9. I SUPPORT A PURE COMPETITIVE HEALTH CARE 

MARKET 

Many today argue that the country’s 
health care problems can be solved 
solely through the market. However, 
there have been so many interventions 
that there is no longer a competitive 
health care market. For example, there 
are licensing restrictions that limit the 
number and types of providers. Patent 
laws protect new drugs. The tax system 
subsidizes the purchase of health insur- 
ance and many health care industries 
are tax exempt. Although using the 
market can help us solve the current 
health care problems, we need to look 
more deeply at current practices that 
hinder competition. 

10. ISSUING A HEALTH CARE CARD WILL 

GUARANTEE HIGH QUALITY CARE FOR EVERYONE 

I support simplified eligibility for 
health care, however, simply issuing a 
card will not guarantee high quality 
care. The ability to receive high qual- 
ity care is tied to ability to generate 
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wealth, both individually and as a 
country. We all know that individuals 
who are wealthy do not worry about 
high quality care because they have 
the personal resources to pay for it. 
What is true for the individual is true 
for the Nation. Our capacity as a na- 
tion to afford high quality care, will in 
the end, depend on our ability to gen- 
erate additional wealth. We must con- 
tinue to focus on education and job cre- 
ation which improve our country’s 
wealth as we work to reform the health 
care system. 

In conclusion, I believe it is time to 
tell the truth to all Americans. When 
everyone is operating in an open and 
honest environment, we will be able to 
reform our health care system and 
begin to create a healthier America. 

Mr. President, I essentially identify 
what I consider to be the top 10 irrele- 
vant arguments on the issue of health 
care. The fact of the matter is that the 
American people say there is a crisis in 
health care. 

We recently heard—my latest irrele- 
vant argument—is there not a crisis? 
There is not a crisis for us who have 
our health care taken care of, but for 
an increasing number of Americans, in- 
deed a majority of Americans feel like 
they are on this thin ice where if al- 
most anything happens in their life, 
they will find themselves medically in- 
digent. 

The most courageous individual in 
the health care debate right now is the 
President of the United States who has 
introduced a very specific piece of leg- 
islation and has put himself at risk as 
а consequence and has indicated to 
all—there is only one indivisible prin- 
ciple that he has, only one principle he 
says that if it is not included in the 
legislation, that he is going to veto it, 
and that is health care legislation 
must be 100 percent universal. That is 
to say every single American has to be 
covered. 

І am here to say that we have a lot of 
work to do to enact a piece of legisla- 
tion. I think the CBO report is useful, 
in fact. It does give us an indication of 
what can be on- and off-budget. I share 
those who say Mr. Reischauer was cou- 
rageous in stating his honest opinion of 
the impact of the President’s legisla- 
tion. But if we are going to get univer- 
sal coverage, if we are going to enact a 
piece of legislation, then we are going 
to have to stop all the irrelevant argu- 
ments that I hear over and over and 
over. 

For example, one of the irrelevant ar- 
guments is, should we or should we not 
have a mandate? Mr. President, we al- 
ready have a mandate in place. Every 
employer pays a tax of 1.45 percent of 
their payroll, every employee pays a 
tax of 1.45 percent of their wages. It is 
mandated and in place right now. It 
goes for part A Medicare, and guess 
what part A Medicare really is? It is 
national health insurance. The only 
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catch is, you have to be 65 before you 
are eligible. 

So if you walk down on the floor here 
and say you are against a mandate, if 
you walk to the floor and say you are 
against national health insurance, it 
must inescapably follow that you are 
against Medicare. That is not what is 
going on. 

I hear people say, I'm against a big 
Government takeover of health care.“ 
And $450 billion this year will be col- 
lected in taxes and used to pay for 
health care—Government health care, 
Mr. President. If you are against a big 
Government takeover of health care, 
then for gosh sakes, identify what part 
of the Government you want to stop; 
where do you want to get Government 
out? 

I think there is an emerging consen- 
sus in this body that begins by saying 
that there is а crisis; that this system 
is broken and it needs to be fixed. I be- 
lieve that there is a bipartisan consen- 
sus to do just that. The President of 
the United States has not polarized the 
debate by indicating that he is unwill- 
ing to compromise. Quite the opposite. 
He has merely said that he wants to be 
able to go to bed at night, as I do, se- 
cure in the knowledge that every single 
American is covered. We can do that, 
Mr. President, I believe by focusing on 
those things that are indeed broken. 

I would like to suggest four things we 
need to fix in а couple of minutes and 
then I will let the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts jump in. He is 
looking at his watch. I will try to give 
him enough time to talk before the 
vote. 

Mr. President, the four things to me 
are, number one, the insurance system 
is broken. Indeed, the President needs 
to be given a great deal of credit for 
bringing the insurance companies to 
the table and saying they are willing to 
fix preexisting conditions, they are 
willing to end the problem of port- 
ability, they are willing to end the 
skimming going on today in the sys- 
tem, a system that provides an incen- 
tive only to insure those who are 
healthy. We need to fix what is wrong 
with the insurance system. 

Second, our Medicaid system is bro- 
ken, and I would identify that as the 
second most important thing we need 
to do. 

Third, if we really want to move from 
а Government-controlled system, 
which we have today, to a more mar- 
ket-oriented system where individuals 
are more in control of making deci- 
sions about price and quality, then 
there are a number of things that we 
are going to have to change in our tax 
system. 

Fourth, I believe there are a whole 
series of things that I identify as com- 
ing under the heading of accountabil- 
ity. Our system is unaccountable. We 
have an unaccountable system when we 
collect money in Washington; we have 
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an unaccountable system when an indi- 
vidual goes into a hospital; we have an 
unaccountable system when an individ- 
ual finds themselves not able to get 
payment for something troubling 
them; we have a very unaccountable 
and difficult system. 

I came here to say that I appreciate 
that the Republican leader and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico recognize the courage of Mr. 
Reischauer, but I hope they also recog- 
nize the courage of the President of the 
United States for pushing this issue to 
a point wherein if we do the work and 
stop the irrelevant arguments, we have 
the potential of being able to reform 
and enact legislation this year that 
will indeed extend coverage to every 
single American. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes eleven seconds. 


HEALTH SECURITY ACT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, in testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
Congressional Budget Office submitted 
its detailed views on President Clin- 
ton’s Health Security Act. 

CBO is usually a quiet place, but in 
recent months it has been the quiet at 
the center of the storm, as all sides in 
the health care debate have awaited 
CBO's analysis of President Clinton's 
Health Security Act. 

Now, CBO’s verdict is in, and after all 
the ideological smoke dissipates, it 
will be clear that CBO's analysis is а 
solid vote of confidence in the adminis- 
tration's plan. The plan is sound eco- 
nomically. The numbers add up. The 
CBO analysis concludes that the plan 
wil provide health security for all 
Americans, and bring health care costs 
under control. No reputable study has 
concluded that any of the opponents' 
plans will] reach those goals—not the 
Cooper plan, and certainly not any of 
the Republican plans. 

There is a health care crisis today be- 
cause too many families have no insur- 
ance and because health care costs are 
out of control. The President's plan 
deals effectively with these two basic 
issues. It guarantees coverage for every 
American. And it brings health care 
costs under control. It means that the 
economy will grow, our living stend- 
ards will improve, and America will be 
able to compete more effectively in the 
international marketplace. 

The CBO report specifically confirms 
that the long-term effect of the Presi- 
dent’s plan will be to reduce the Fed- 
eral deficit. While there are differences 
between the OMB estimates and the 
CBO estimates, there is broad and wel- 
come agreement by both budget agen- 
cies that the President’s plan can be 
paid for by savings in the current sys- 
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tem. The differences between the esti- 
mates are small, as the CBO analysis 
itself states. With further refinements 
in the cost data, the differences will be 
reduced. Only minor adjustments are 
needed in the program to assure that 
there is no increase in the deficit, even 
in the early years of the program. 

For example, one significant dif- 
ference between the OMB and CBO is 
the CBO believes employers will be 
able to manipulate the system to 
achieve greater savings than they are 
entitled to. By improving the enforce- 
ment mechanisms in the bill, that 
gamesmanship can be reduced or elimi- 
nated. 

On the technical issue of budget 
treatment, CBO has been careful to de- 
Scribe the premium payments as re- 
ceipts, not taxes. In asserting that 
these premiums should be part of the 
Federal budget, I believe that CBO is 
wrong. 

Premiums under the Health Security 
Act are paid to private insurance com- 
panies, not to the Federal Government. 
Never before has money not paid to the 
Government and not spent by the Gov- 
ernment been included in the budget. 

The requirement that individuals and 
businesses contribute to the cost of pri- 
vate health insurance coverage is no 
different than the requirement to pay a 
minimum wage or to purchase auto in- 
surance if you drive a car. None of 
these transactions are considered to be 
part of the Federal budget or State 
budgets. They are regulatory require- 
ments that affect private sector activ- 
ity, but the government does not col- 
lect or spend tax dollars. 

As a matter of common sense, what- 
ever the technical scoring of the pro- 
gram, the American people know that 
the premiums they paid for private in- 
surance yesterday did not become gov- 
ernmental receipts today because of 
CBO's conclusion. Average citizens 
know that health insurance premiums 
under the President's plan are pre- 
miums—nothing more, nothing less. 

The opponents of the President's plan 
and the special interest groups that 
Stand to gain from continuation of the 
status quo will try to shift the debate 
away from CBO's fundamental conclu- 
sion—which is that the President's 
plan will guarantee universal, com- 
prehensive health insurance coverage 
and save money at the same time. 

The real issue is not the technical 
question of whether the President's 
plan or another plan should be included 
in the Federal Budget. 

The real issue is which plan does the 
job of ending the Nation's health care 
crisis. By this standard, CBO's analysis 
is а convincing vote of confidence in 
President Clinton's plan. 

None of the plans advanced by the 
President's opponents can claim а 
similar seal of budget approval. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr President, pas- 
sage of the Goals 2000 bill is something 
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to be proud of. In fact, it may turn out 
to be one of the most important pieces 
of legislation that we pass in many 
years. If this bill turns out to be the 
catalyst that we need to take action to 
improve America's schools, it may well 
be the most important bill of the dec- 
ade. 

Goals 2000 establishes goals that will 
lead to the kind of educational 
achievement that America needs. It is 
a sad commentary, however, that it 
has taken 10 years since the publica- 
tion of “А Nation at Risk," and 6 years 
since the education summit to get 
around to passing this legislation. 

Hard work remains. We have much to 
do to reform our schools to make them 
responsive to the needs of today and 
tomorrow. Even more important, we 
have a great challenge before us to help 
the children and families who are at 
risk, to make sure they see education 
as the way out of the cycle of poverty. 

It is sad that we have let the situa- 
tion go so long before taking action. 
The effect on our economy of our cur- 
rent school system is significant. Up to 
$1 trillion is lost in GDP because of our 
failure to educate our populace. 

American business spends approxi- 
mately $200 billion per year to perform 
remedial training for its employees. 
This is training necessary to provide 
these individuals minimum skills re- 
quire to perform on the job. 

The Department of Education esti- 
mates that 30 million adult Americans 
are functionally illiterate. Another 45 
million are marginally illiterate. This 
creates a significant. problem for our 
economy. Combating Illiteracy in the 
Workplace," by Robert Goddard puts 
the cost of this illiteracy at a stagger- 
ing $225 billion. This includes lost pro- 
ductivity, unrealized taxes, crime, wel- 
fare, health, housing, and other social 
costs. 

We pay for our failed education sys- 
tem every time an individual drops out 
of high school. Lack of a high school 
degree costs an individual $440,000 in 
lifetime earnings. These lost earnings 
often drive these individuals into wel- 
fare, crime, and drugs. Federal expend- 
itures for welfare were $208 billion per 
year and medical costs of violent crime 
amounts to $18 billion per year. Шера1 
drugs cost the economy $238 billion per 
year as estimated by Brandeis Univer- 
sity. These difficult circumstances per- 
petuate themselves generation after 
generation. 

We need an educated populace to 
keep pace with international competi- 
tion. United States technology has led 
the world for decades, but the lead is 
being severely challenged. If we expect 
to maintain an active pace of tech- 
nology development, we must have 
world-class scientist and engineers, and 
we must have a workforce that have 
the skills to work with leading edge 
technology. 

Unfortunately, on a recent test of 13- 
year-olds from 11 nations, U.S. stu- 
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dents placed last in mathematics, апа 
next to last in science. According to 
the National Assessment of  Edu- 
cational Progress, fewer than one in 
four U.S. fourth and eight grade stu- 
dents are able to meet high standards 
of performance in mathematics or 
reading. 

Unfortunately, as we attempt to re- 
verse these trends, we are losing one of 
our most effective and significant 
trainers, the military. With force lev- 
els declining from 2.2 million men and 
women to 1.4 million, the volume of 
military training will decline signifi- 
cantly. Military training provides a 
significant contribution to the skills 
and leadership of our young people. It 
also provides them with the ability to 
continue on to higher education. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 fewer young men 
and women will get this training each 
year. 

Many of our schools systems should 
be reformed. Those efforts are under- 
way. But new methods and ideas are 
not the only solution. Our schools need 
additional funding. 

One need only to look at the state of 
our laboratories and school buildings 
to see the need. Other ideas such as 
longer school years, and а longer 
school day also can be accomplished as 
soon as the necessary funds are avail- 
able. 

We need to start today to raise the 
priority of education in this country 
and work to find ways to provide funds 
that will give our school systems a 
chance to reach the goals in this bill. I 
am proposing that we increase Federal 
funding for education by 1 percent of 
Federal spending, about $15 billion, 
each year, until we reach 10 percent of 
the budget. This is approximately the 
cost of fully funding the education pro- 
grams we have in current law, and the 
initiatives such as extending the school 
year, which are needed if we are serious 
about obtaining the goals we have set 
out in this legislation. Only then will 
we be able to tell whether this is an 
important bill, or just another empty 
promise. 

I am pledged to make Goals 2000 an 
important milestone in our history. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


NOMINATION OF M. LARRY LAW- 
RENCE, OF CALIFORNIA TO BE 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 
AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
SWITZERLAND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). Under the previous order, 
the hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, 
the Senate will proceed to executive 
session to vote on the nomination of M. 
Larry Lawrence, of California, to be- 
come Ambassador to Switzerland. The 
clerk will report the nomination. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of M. Larry Lawrence, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I have 
known Larry Lawrence for many years 
as a committed and involved member 
of the community. Larry Lawrence is a 
highly successful businessman who has 
been an active donor, sponsor, and 
fundraiser for a range of good causes. 
Some have been political, but many 
have not. 

Larry Lawrence's nomination has 
generated some controversy. I believe 
that this controversy reflects honest 
debate about the nature of the job of 
our bilateral ambassadors. It is true 
that Larry Lawrence is not an expert 
on European affairs, and is not fluent 
in either of Switzerland's two major 
languages. In my view, however, Larry 
Lawrence has the character and nec- 
essary background—as а successful 
businessman with some significant 
international experience—to perform 
well as United States Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 

Further, I would note that the post of 
United States Ambassador to Switzer- 
land has been vacant for more than a 
year. It is time to fill the job and put 
the controversy behind us. 

I wil vote in favor of Larry Law- 
rence's confirmation, and I urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, it 
is the prerogative of the President to 
choose his nominees and the respon- 
sibility of the Senate to consent to 
these nominations. I wish to indicate 
my strong support for the President's 
nomination of M. Larry Lawrence to be 
United States Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. 

The President's confidence in Mr. 
Lawrence is well-placed. He has a long 
history of publie service and philan- 
thropy in addition to а successful pri- 
vate sector career. He has been ac- 
tively interested and involved in for- 
eign affairs matters and served with 
distinction on the Nobel Prize nomi- 
nating commission. 

Tradition has held that our ambassa- 
dorial corps be chosen from both the 
career Foreign Service and from the 
Nation at large. It is my belief that Mr. 
Lawrence will bring a unique and im- 
portant perspective to this post and I 
look forward to working with him after 
confirmation. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Madam President, 
late last year President Clinton nomi- 
nated Mr. Larry Lawrence to serve as 
Ambassador to Switzerland. Tonight, 
the Senate overcame the discreditable 
impulses that stalled the confirmation 
process. As a result, the United States 
wil have the services of à superbly 
qualified ambassadorial appointment. 

Larry Lawrence is a man of modest 
origins whose hard work built a for- 
tune and whose good works earned him 
wide admiration. He is a living exam- 
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ple of boot-strap accomplishment. 
Character and competence have distin- 
guished him all his life. During World 
War II he was а merchant marine vol- 
unteer who received the Medal of 
Honor from our Russian allies for his 
heroic rescue of drowning fellow crew- 
men after their ship was torpedoed off 
Murmansk. 

He has founded and managed more 
than 50 businesses in a proud career. 
His enterprises have  encompassed 
banking, commercial development, 
travel, and tourism. These industries 
are central to the Swiss economy. They 
are industries in which the Swiss have 
eminent expertise. 

Mr. Lawrence's background is perfect 
preparation for the prime task of the 
United States Ambassador to Switzer- 
land: nurturing commercial, trade, in- 
vestment, and business relationships 
with Switzerland and Swiss companies. 

Mr. Lawrence's commitment to pub- 
lic service is as striking as his success 
in business. His biography is virtually 
a phone book of committees, organiza- 
tions, councils, colleges, and advisory 
boards. 

His civic contributions over the past 
45 years are inspiring and humbling to 
those of us who believe we are commit- 
ted to public service. 

They include service to the State of 
California as vice chairman of tourism 
development. President Carter  ap- 
pointed him to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. President Clinton asked 
Mr. Lawrence to attend his economic 
summit before taking office and to 
brief him on the eve of his recent visit 
to Geneva. He was cochairman of Cali- 
fornia's finance subcommittee on cost 
control in State government, chairman 
of the economic advisory board of San 
Diego, founding member of the World 
Affairs Council, and vice chairman of 
the Nobel Peace Prize nominating com- 
mittee. The list goes on and on. 

Yet, despite his obvious credentials 
as а businessman and civic servant, Mr. 
Lawrence was subjected to rebuke and 
vilification, mainly by the bureaucracy 
in the State Department who thought 
one of their own should have been nom- 
inated in his place. Testimony at his 
Senate Foreign Relations hearing set à 
new low in acrimony. In the weeks 
afterward, he was criticized publicly by 
figures in the Foreign Service Associa- 
tion and in FSA publications as “опе of 
the last relics of the 19th century 
spoils system.” 

Yes, Mr. Lawrence has been and is 
active in supporting his chosen politi- 
cal party. I wish every American fol- 
lowed his example and became more 
active in the American political proc- 
ess. Two Presidents have called on his 
counsel, as have Governors, Congress- 
men and women, and State and local 
officials of both parties. And he always 
answered when called. If that was a 
reason to criticize him, I say his critics 
had a warped regard for the obligations 
of citizenship. 
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There are, indeed, career profes- 
sionals in the Foreign Service who 
merit consideration as ambassador. In 
fact, I received an illuminating letter 
from one regarding Mr. Lawrence. 

He said he was, in his words, taking 
the unusual step of writing to you be- 
cause I believe that Mr. Lawrence is 
well qualified to serve as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland.“ 

He cited not only Mr. Lawrence's apt 
and extensive background in business 
as perfect qualifications, but also Mr. 
Lawrence's contemplative and reflec- 
tive personal disposition, which is so 
highly valued in the Swiss approach to 
relationships. 

He concluded with à comment about 
Mr. Lawrence's adversaries: “%%% 
those in AFSA who have attacked Mr. 
Lawrence have done the State Depart- 
ment, and the United States, a major 
disservice.“ 

I add that they also made an uncon- 
scionable attempt to intrude on the 
powers and responsibilities of the 
President, whose duty it is to select 
the ambassadors who represent us. The 
Constitution gives to the President and 
the Senate the sole and exclusive re- 
sponsibility of passing judgment on 
persons who will be our ambassadors to 
other countries. 

I find it ludicrous that an entrenched 
bureaucracy would attempt to inter- 
ject its judgment over that of the 
President of the United States, par- 
ticularly when it is well known that 
these same people coveted these ap- 
pointments. 

A former Republican-appointed am- 
bassador to both France and Ireland 
made a telling case about that in his 
own letter of endorsement. He argued 
that the tradition of Presidential ap- 
pointments is older than the Foreign 
Service itself. He disparaged the age- 
old objections from Foreign Service of- 
ficers as stale“ and ''blinkered to the 
reality." 

He emphasized that Presidential ap- 
pointees have infinitely greater access 
to the White House and the State De- 
partment than careerists in the For- 
eign Service. Foreign government offi- 
cials whom our ambassadors deal with 
appreciate this access. 

The issue driving the scurrilous and 
petulant censure of Mr. Lawrence was 
not his qualifications. His political ad- 
versaries were bothered by his advisory 
relationship with President Clinton— 
which an ambassador should have with 
his President, by the way. 

What we heard from his foreign serv- 
ice critics was pettier than politics. It 
was an outburst of insecurity. Mr. Law- 
rence was simply the highest profile 
nominee they could find over whom to 
make their ill-taken point. They've got 
Sour grape stains all over their self-im- 
portance. 

I thank and commend my colleagues 
who supported Mr. Lawrence—and they 
are many in number. They did the 
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right thing for Swiss-American rela- 
tions and did the right thing by a dis- 
tinguished American. 

At this moment, Mr. Lawrence is 
working with the State Department, 
continuing to prepare himself for his 
post in Bern. He never stayed in this 
fight to win a bitter but pointless 
Washington-style confrontation by 
people who criticized him without 
knowing him. He put his good name on 
the line because he wants to be of fur- 
ther service to his country—as he's 
done all his life. 

His is the highest impulse in public 
service. That's why I stood with Mr. 
Lawrence and President Clinton. I 
want to commend the President for 
nominating this worthy American. And 
again, I commend my colleagues in the 
Senate for allowing Mr. Lawrence to 
assume his duties as an effective advo- 
cate for American interests in Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, in 
just a few minutes, the Senate will be 
voting on President Clinton's nominee 
to be ambassador to Switzerland. As 
some of my colleagues may take note, 
it is not very often that the entire Sen- 
ate is assembled to vote on an ambas- 
sadorial nomination. Well, it is not 
very often that the Senate is asked to 
vote on a nominee that is so obviously 
qualified only by the amount he has 
donated to political campaigns. 

That, however, is not why I am here 
today. Before the Senate votes on Mr. 
Larry Lawrence's nomination, his rela- 
tionship with the Foreign Relations 
Committee and with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service should be made a matter of 
public record. 

Since Mr. Lawrence submitted his 
original papers to the committee last 
fall, he has amended his financial 
statement portion numerous times in 
response to allegations. 

Mr. Lawrence corresponded with 
Chairman PELL 3 times in 3 days after 
it was brought to light in testimony 
during his confirmation hearing that 
Mr. Lawrence had not completed, to 
the fullest extent possible or to the ex- 
tent required by law, his records of 
campaign contributions, or his current 
Status of claims with the IRS. 

It should be noted that the commit- 
tee reported Mr. Lawrence's nomina- 
tion on а 10-10 vote with Senators SAR- 
BANES, MOYNIHAN, FEINGOLD, HELMS, 
LUGAR, KASSEBAUM, PRESSLER, MUR- 
KOWSKI, JEFFORDS, and GREGG voting in 
the negative. It should also be noted 
that Mr. Lawrence made donations to 
atleast six of the Senators who signed 
the cloture petition, not to mention at 
least ten other sitting members of the 
Senate. 

Most importantly—just last Thurs- 
day, the committee received, and then 
distributed a detailed document re- 
garding a tax case in which allegations 
of tax fraud were raised against Mr. 
Lawrence. Incidentally, Mr. Lawrence's 
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attorneys did not choose to note this 
case or the allegation of fraud in his 
papers because they deemed him to be 
innocent. 

I remind my colleagues that іп carry- 
ing out its duty to advise and give its 
consent to a nomination, the Senate is 
obligated and expected to investigate 
fully the ethical, financial, moral and 
professional background of every nomi- 
nee. The committee has only just com- 
piled what is believed to be all the in- 
formation Mr. Lawrence can supply; 
but there has obviously not been 
enough time to wade through the enor- 
mous amount of paperwork submitted. 

The distinguished majority leader 
has rejected suggestions that a vote on 
this nomination be delayed pending a 
review of all documents relating to Mr. 
Lawrence and his various activities. I 
regret Senator MITCHELL’s decision. 

Mr. GLENN. Madam President, I rise 
today to speak on behalf of the nomi- 
nation of M. Larry Lawrence to be U.S. 
Ambassador to Switzerland. I have 
known Larry Lawrence for over a dec- 
ade. I know him to be an individual of 
personal integrity and I respect him for 
his considerable business development 
and management skills. I also know 
that Larry has had a life-long interest 
in foreign policy, as evidenced by his 25 
year association with the San Diego 
World Affairs Council, of which he is a 
founding member. In addition, these 
days business experience such аз 
Larry's will be а considerable asset, as 
U.S. posts abroad are taking a more ac- 
tive role in promoting U.S. commercial 
interests. 

But most importantly, because of his 
long association with President Clin- 
ton, he enjoys the full and complete 
confidence of the President, a very im- 
portant plus for any high level ap- 
pointee. In the absence of any disquali- 
fying factors, I believe the President 
should have his choice. And given my 
long acquaintance with Larry Law- 
rence, I am confident there are no such 
factors. With every expectation that 
Larry Lawrence will bring all of his 
considerable talents and energy to rep- 
resenting our country's interest in 
Switzerland, I recommend Larry Law- 
rence's confirmation without reserva- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Mr. Larry 
Lawrence, of California, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to Switzerland? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSON], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mrs. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] and 
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the Senator from Texas  [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 16, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 33 Ex.] 


YEAS—79 
Akaka Durenberger Mathews 
Baucus Exon McCain 
Bennett Faircloth McConnell 
Biden Feinstein Mikulski 
Bingaman Ford Mitchell 
Bond Glenn Murray 
Boren Gorton Nickles 
Boxer Graham Nunn 
Bradley Grassley Packwood 
Brown Gregg Pell 
Bryan Harkin Pressler 
Bumpers Hatch Pryor 
Burns Hatfield Reid 
Campbell Heflin Riegle 
Chafee Hollings Robb 
Coats Inouye Rockefeller 
Cochran Jeffords Roth 
Cohen Kennedy Sasser 
Conrad Kerrey Shelby 
Coverdell Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Kohl Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Stevens 
Daschle Leahy Thurmond 
DeConcini Levin Warner 
Dodd Lieberman Wofford 
Domenici Lott 
Dorgan Mack 

NAYS—16 
Byrd Kempthorne Smith 
Craig Lugar Specter 
Dole Metzenbaum Wallop 
Feingold Moynihan Wellstone 
Helms Murkowski 
Kassebaum Sarbanes 

NOT VOTING—5 

Breaux Hutchison Moseley-Braun 
Gramm Johnston 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be immediately notified 
of the Senate’s action. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will con- 
sider the following nominations, en 
bloc: 

Calendar No. 531, K. Terry Dornbush, 
of Georgia, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. 

Calendar No. 534, Thomas L. Siebert, 
of Maryland, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Sweden. 

Calendar No. 535, Sidney Williams, of 
California, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
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United States of America to the Com- 
monwealth of the Bahamas. 

Foreign Service nominations begin- 
ning Frank Almaguer, and ending 
James R. Dempsey, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 5, 1993. 

The nominations were considered, 
and confirmed, en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be immediately notified 
of the Senate’s action. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, the 
Senate has pending before it the fol- 
lowing nominations: K. Terry 
Dornbush to be Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands; Thomas 
L. Siebert to be Ambassador to Swe- 
den; Sidney Williams to be Ambassador 
to the Commonwealth of the Bahamas; 
and M. Larry Lawrence to be Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland. 

Mr. Dornbush's nomination was sub- 
mitted to the Senate on October 14, 
1993. The Foreign Relations Committee 
held a hearing on November 17, and on 
November 18, by a vote of 14 to 6, favor- 
ably reported out the nomination with 
the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed. 

The nomination of Mr. Siebert was 
received by the Senate on October 14, 
1993. A hearing was held by the com- 
mittee on November 10 and on Novem- 
ber 18, by a vote of 12 to 8, the nomina- 
tion was favorably reported out of com- 
mittee with the recommendation that 
it be confirmed. 

The nomination of Mr. Williams was 
sent up to the Senate on October 14, 
1993. A hearing was held on November 
16 and on November 18, by a vote of 14 
to 6, the committee favorably reported 
out the nomination. 

The nomination of Mr. Lawrence was 
submitted on October 25, 1993. A hear- 
ing was held on November 10. On No- 
vember 18, the committee voted 10 to 10 
on a motion to favorably report Mr. 
Lawrence’s nomination to the Senate 
with the recommendation that it be 
confirmed. Upon failure of this motion 
to pass, the committee, by voice vote, 
agreed to report the nomination to the 
full Senate without recommendation. 

It is important for the Senate to con- 
firm these nominations today. 

Each of the four important posts has 
been vacant for some time. The United 
States has been without an ambassador 
to Sweden since August 1992; our last 
ambassador to The Hague left post 
more than 1% years ago; and the Bern 
and Nassau posts have been vacant 
since last March. I believe it is det- 
rimental to U.S. foreign policy for us 
not to have had representation at the 
ambassadorial level for such a long pe- 
riod of time. 

The United States has worked closely 
with the Bahamian Government on 
counternarcotics issues—the most im- 
portant issue in the bilateral relation- 
ship—and our countries have enjoyed 
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good relations. However, at this time 
the U.S. counternarcotics strategy in 
the Caribbean is uncertain and the na- 
ture of cooperation may change. Hav- 
ing a U.S. ambassador in place as that 
relationship changes will be critical to 
easing the transition. 

In the post-cold-war era, we are 
working very closely with Sweden on 
such issues as reform in the Baltic 
countries, the conflicts in Somalia and 
in the former Yugoslavia, the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe [CSCE], and the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. It is in the United 
States interest to expand our bilateral 
cooperation in these and other areas, 
but to do so effectively, we need a 
strong spokesman for U.S. policy resi- 
dent in Stockholm. We also should be 
creating opportunities for enhanced 
United States exports to Sweden’s rel- 
atively open economy, and to protect 
United States economic interests as 
Sweden concludes an accession agree- 
ment with the European Union. Again, 
the absence of a U.S. ambassador re- 
duces U.S. presence and influence. 

It is my understanding that the ab- 
sence of a United States ambassador is 
a topic of regular media and public 
comment in Holland, our NATO ally, 
and an active member of the European 
Union. At a time when the Netherlands 
and the rest of NATO are reassessing 
their role in Europe, discussing how we 
should build bridges with the countries 
of Eastern Europe, and considering how 
to respond to the crisis in former Yugo- 
slavia, I believe that it is important for 
us to have an ambassador at The 
Hague. As President Clinton noted 
when he welcomed Prime Minister 
Lubbers to the White House on Janu- 
ary 4, our relationship with the Nether- 
lands spans the full range of European 
and international security issues as 
well as trade, economic, and commer- 
cial issues. 

The United States has important eco- 
nomic and political interests at stake 
in Switzerland. United States exports 
to Switzerland approach $5 billion an- 
nually, and an activist United States 
ambassador could help us do even bet- 
ter. Switzerland is not a member of the 
European Union, and according, it, 
more than some other European coun- 
tries, looks to the United States for ex- 
panded trade and investment ties, 
which can translate into American 
jobs. On the political front, Switzer- 
land is reassessing its participation in 
regional and international affairs—in 
export control regimes, anticrime and 
terrorism activities, security coopera- 
tion, reform in the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, and aid to 
Middle East peace. A United States 
ambassador in place will strengthen 
our diplomatic effort to encourage 
Switzerland to become an active part- 
ner in these and other areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
certificates of competence submitted 
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to the committee with respect to each 
of these nominees together with appro- 
priate biographical material be printed 
in the RECORD. I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate to vote to confirm these 
pending nominations. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

K. TERRY DORNBUSH 
BIOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 

Name: K. Terry Dornbush. 

Position for which considered: Ambassador 
to The Kingdom of The Netherlands. 

Present position: Private Investor. 

Legal residence: Georgia. 

Office address: Atlanta, Georgia. 

Date/place of birth: October 31, 1933; At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Home address: Atlanta, Georgia. 

Marital status: Married. 

Name of spouse: Marilyn Pierce Dornbush. 

Names of Children: Laura D. Тагоссі; Kirk 
T. Dornbush, Jr.; Claire D. Archer. 

Education: B.A., Vanderbilt University, 
1951-55; Emory University School of Law, 
1955-56, no degree; New York Institute of Fi- 
nance, 1956-57, Security Analysis. 

Language Ability: Currently enrolled at 
FSI for Dutch Language training; German 
(Limited). 

Military experience: U.S. Army Reserve— 
436th Civil Affairs; Military Government 
Company, 1957-65; Active Duty: April—Octo- 
ber 1957. 

Work experience: 

1989—Present: Private Investor, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

1970—Present: Director, New York Venture 
Fund, (and subsequently acquired or formed) 
Retirement Planning Funds of America, Inc., 
Ventgure Income Plus, Inc. and Venture 
Muni Plus, Sante Fe, New Mexico and New 
York, NY. 

1971—Present: General partner, Stephens 
Woods Associates, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1979—Present: General Partner, Yulee Lim- 
ited Partnership, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1986-Present: General Partner, Triangle In- 
vestment Limited Partnership, Nassau Coun- 
ty, Florida. 

1983-Present: General Partner, Dorn Asso- 
ciates, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1981-Present: General Partner, KTR, Lim- 
ited, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1981-Present: Proprietor, 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1988-1990: Chairman of the Board, The 
Dornbush Group, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

1988-1990: Director, The Dornbush Group 
System, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

1988-1990: Director, The Dornbush Group 
International, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

1983-1990: Director, Knight Transportation 
Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

1976-1990: Director, Southeastern Bonded 
Warehouses, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

1981-1990: Director, WFI Transport, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

1988-1990: Vice Chairman of the Board, 
American Western Corporation, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

1980-1989: Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, Dixie Bag Company, Atlanta, Geor- 
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gia. 

1978-1986: President, Egmont Investment 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1981-1987: President, DOAG USA Inc (sub- 
sidiary of DOAG Warenhandels, AG, Ham- 
burg, Germany). 

1978-1986: Chairman of the Board, Thermo- 
Materials Corporation, Atlanta, Georgia. 

1975-1980: Founder, Director, Chairman of 
Audit and Finance Committees, First Wom- 
en's Bank, New York, New York. 
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1968-1974: Executive Committee, Board of 
Directors; Consultant; Hickory Furniture 
Company, Hickory, North Carolina, 

1955-1969: Partner, Corporate Finance De- 
partment, Courts and Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Organizational affiliations: Capital City 
Club; Cathedral of St. Phillip (Episcopal), 
Atlanta, Georgia; Skin Cancer Foundation 
Advisory Council; Vanderbilt University 
Alumni Board of Directors. 

REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE 


Subject: Ambassadorial Nomination: Certifi- 
cate of Demonstrated Competence—For- 
eign Service Act, Section 304(a)(4). 

Post: Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Candidate: K. Terry Dornbush. 


Kirk Terry Dornbush is a private investor 
and successful businessman in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. His career encompasses more than 35 
years of experience in corporate finance, 
international business, banking, real estate 
and entrepreneurial endeavors. Since 1970, he 
has been Director of New York Venture 
Fund. Mr. Dornbush is a General Partner 
with the following groups: Stephens Woods 
Associates, Yulee Limited Partnership, Tri- 
angle Investment, Dorn Associates, and 
KTR, Limited. In addition, since 1981 he has 
been Proprietor of The Dornbush Company. 
From 1980 to 1989, Mr. Dornbush was Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer of the Dixie 
Bag Company. In 1975, he founded the First 
Women’s Bank of New York and served as a 
Director until 1980. 

Mr. Dornbush also is active in civic causes. 
He is on the Skin Cancer Foundation Advi- 
sory Council and is member of the Cathedral 
of St. Phillip. Mr. Dornbush has established 
fellowships for graduate work in economics 
at Vanderbilt University and for post-doc- 
toral work in child neuropsychology at Geor- 
gia State University. In addition, he is on 
the Vanderbilt University Alumni Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Dornbush was born on October 31, 1933 
in Atlanta. He graduated from Vanderbilt 
University in 1955 and attended the Emory 
University School of Law from 1955 to 1956. 
From 1956 to 1957, Mr. Dornbush attended the 
New York Institute of Finance. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. 

Mr. Dornbush’s extensive and successful 
business and civic experience make him an 
excellent candidate for United States Am- 
bassador to the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


THOMAS L. SIEBERT 
BIOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 


Name: Thomas L. Siebert. 

Position for which considered: Ambassador 
to Sweden. 

Present position: Of Counsel, 
Gavin & Craven, Washington, DC. 

Legal residence: Maryland. 

Office address: 1901 L Street NW., Suite 200, 
Washington, DC. 20036. 

Date/place of birth: May 2, 1946, Cleveland, 
Ohio. : 

Home address: Annaplis, Maryland. 

Marital status: Married. 

Name of spouse: Deborah Simpson Siebert. 

Names of children: (age 14); Lauren Eliza- 
beth Siebert (age 11); Thomas Leland 
Siebert, II (age 6); Trevor Chapman Siebert 
(age 1). 

Education: A.B., Georgetown University, 
1968; J.D., Georgetown University Law 
School, 1972. 

Language: French (moderate speaking/ 
writing abilities). 


Besozzi, 
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Military experience: None. 

Work experience: 

1993—0Of Counsel, Besozzi, Gavin, & Craven, 
Washington, DC. 

1987—1993: Of Counsel, Besozzi & Gavin; 
Washington, DC. 

1985—1987: Partner, Hennessey, Stambler & 
Siebert, P.C., Washington, DC. 

1978--1985: Partner, Lovett, Ford, 
Hennessey, Stambler & Siebert, Washington, 
DC. 

1971—1978: Associate, Pittman, 
Ford, & Hennessey, Washington, DC. 

1968-1971: Aide, Office of U.S. Senator Carl 
Hayden. 

1966-1968: Volunteer, Office of U.S. Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy. 

1965-1966: Intern, Office of Congressman 
Robert E. Sweeney. 

Honors/awards: Georgetown University 
Law School: Law Policy in International 
Business Law Review (1970-1972). 

Organizational/affiliations: Member, Board 
of Regents, Catholic University, 1989— 
Present; Member, Board of Visitors, St. 
John's College, 1989—Present; Member, Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy Midshipmen Pro- 
gram, 1989—Present; Member, United States 
Naval Academy Catholic Church, 1977— 
Present; Member, St. Mary's Catholic 
Church, 1977—Present; Member, Maryland 
Hall for the Creative Arts, 1990—Present; 
Member, Annapolis Association, 1989— 
Present; Member: The District of Columbia 
Bar Association; Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, American Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Federal Communications Bar 
Association. 


Lovett, 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS UNITED STATES SENATE 


Subject: Ambassadorial Nomination: Certifi- 
cate of Demonstrated Competence—For- 
eign Service Act, Section 304(a)(4). 

Post: Sweden. 

Candidate: Thomas Leland Siebert. 


Thomas Leland Siebert has served Of 
Counsel in the law firm of Besozzi, Gavin & 
Craven, and its predecessor, Besozzi, & 
Gavin, in Washington, D.C., since January 
1987. Mr. Siebert was a Partner in another 
Washington, D.C., law firm for the previous 
nine years. He worked in the office of U.S. 
Senator Carl Hayden as an Aide from 1968 to 
1971. Mr. Siebert also worked as a volunteer 
in the office of U.S. Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy from 1966 to 1968, and in the office of 
Congressman Robert E. Sweeney as an In- 
tern from 1965 to 1966. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Siebert has 
been involved in many civic activities. He 
has served on several PTA boards since 1984 
and is currently serving on the P'TA board of 
the Key School in Annapolis, Maryland. He 
is а member of several community associa- 
tions in Annapolis and Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Siebert is currently a member of the Mary- 
land Hall for the Creative Arts and the U.S. 
Naval Academy Midshipmen Program. 

Mr. Siebert was born on May 24, 1946, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He graduated from George- 
town University Law School in 1972, and 
speaks and writes French moderately. He is 
married and has four children. 

Mr. Seibert’s successful career as an attor- 
ney and hís extensive involvement in a num- 
ber of civic activities make him an excellent 
candidate for United States Ambassador for 
Sweden. 


SIDNEY WILLIAMS 
BIOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 
Name: Sidney Williams. 
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Position for which considered: Ambassador 
to the Commonwealth of the Bahamas. 

Present position: Sales Consultant, Mer- 
cedes Benz. 

Legal residence: California. 

Office address: 6353 Sunset Boulevard, Hol- 
lywood, California 90028. 

Date/place of birth: March 24, 1942, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

Home address: Los Angeles, California. 

Marital status: Married. 

Name of spouse: Maxine Waters. 

Name of children: Edward K. Waters and 
Karen P. Titus (Stepchildren). 

Education: B.A., Southern University, 1964; 
M.S., Pepperdine University, 1973. 

Language ability: None. 

Military experience: U.S. National Guard, 
1964-65 (active duty); U.S. National Guard, 
1965-70 (reserve). 

Work experience: 

1979—Present: Sales Consultant, Mercedes 
Benz, Hollywood, California. 

1983-1993: Speaker/Mentor to Youth Groups 
on events such as King Holiday, Career Days, 
Black History Month. 

1976-1979: Project Manager, City of Los An- 
geles Community Redevelopment Agency, 
Los Angeles, California. 

1974-1976: Legislative Aide, Los Angeles 
City Council, 10th District, Los Angeles, 
California. 

1966-1974: Business Developer, Black Eco- 
nomic Union, Los Angeles, California. 

1964-1969: Professional Football Player: 
Cleveland Browns, Cleveland, Ohio; Washing- 
ton Redskins, Washington, D.C.; Baltimore 
Colts, Baltimore, Maryland; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Organizational affiliations: Member, Board 
of Directors, Southwest Community College 
Foundation; Member, Alpha Phi Omega Fra- 
ternity; Member, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). 

Awards: Member, Cleveland Browns 1965 
NFL Championship Team; Member, Athletic 
Hall of Fame, Southern University; Recipi- 
ent, 4-Year Athletic Scholarship, Southern 
University. 

REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS UNITED STATES SENATE 


Subject: Ambassadorial Nomination: Certifi- 
cate of Demonstrated Competence—For- 
eign Service Act, Section 304(a)(4). 

Post: Commonwealth of the Bahamas. 

Candidate: Sidney Williams. 


Sidney Williams is a prominent figure in 
the publication entitled, “Меп of Courage", 
published by Carnation Company. Mr. Wil- 
liams' impressive accomplishments and com- 
munity service earned him recognition in 
this outstanding journal of high achievers. A 
leading sales consultant with Mercedes-Benz 
since 1979, he initiated new sales strategies 
that earned record profits for his company. 
From 1976 to 1979, he was project manager for 
the Community Development Agency of the 
City of Los Angeles. He pioneered neighbor- 
hood revitalization programs that involved 
resident planning, government low interest 
rate loans and private sector contractors. 
His superb negotiating skills resulted in sig- 
nificant home improvements for numerous 
families and neighborhood revitalization. 

Mr. Williams also served as legislative dep- 
uty in the Los Angeles City Council from 
1974 to 1976. He researched and crafted legis- 
lation, organized legislative hearings and as- 
sisted in budget preparation. 

From 1966 to 1974, Mr. Williams was a busi- 
ness developer for the Black Economic Union 
where he assisted in the development of busi- 
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ness plans for small business owners and cap- 
ital formation for struggling entrepreneurs. 

In addition, Mr. Williams developed strong 
discipline, strategic thinking and negotiat- 
ing skills as a professional football player 
for the Cleveland Browns and the Washing- 
ton Redskins of the National Football 
League from 1964 to 1969. Mr. Williams serves 
on the Board of the Southwest Community 
College Foundation, and is a past board 
member of the Kazi House, a drug abuse and 
rehabilitation center and past board member 
of the Minority Junior Golf Association. 

Mr. Williams has travelled with the L.A. 
Rams football team to England, Germany, 
and Japan as special adviser to Rams owner 
Georgia Fontiere, He has also assisted in the 
negotiations and the production and oper- 
ations of the games in those countries. 

Mr. Williams was born on March 24, 1942 in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. He graduated from 
Southern University in 1964 and received his 
M.S. from Pepperdine University in 1973. He 
is married. 

Mr. Williams and his family have spent 
many of their vacations in the Bahamas. He 
has a deep respect for the Caribbean culture 
and will make an outstanding representative 
for the President to the Commonwealth of 
the Bahamas. 

REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE 


Subject: Ambassadorial Nomination: Certifi- 
cate of Demonstrated Competence—For- 
eign Service Act, Section 304(a)(4). 

Post: Switzerland. 

Candidate: M. Larry Lawrence. 


M. Larry Lawrence is a successful busi- 
nessman and active civic leader in Califor- 
nia. Since 1986, he has served as the Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer of the Hotel 
del Coronado Corporation. From 1963 to 1986, 
Mr. Lawrence was Chairman, President, and 
Chief Executive Officer of Del Properties In- 
corporated. Prior to 1963, he was a top execu- 
tive with a number of different real estate 
companies. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Lawrence has 
been very active with community groups in 
San Diego and with other national civic or- 
ganizations. He is on the National Advisory 
Board of the Center for National Policy and, 
since 1972, has been the Chairman for the Is- 
rael Bond Campaign. He was a member of the 
Task Force on Housing for the Urban Coali- 
tion and, from 1984 to 1985, Mr. Lawrence was 
Vice Chair of the Nobel Peace Prize Nomi- 
nating Commission. He has received a num- 
ber of honors including the Outstanding 
Community Leadership Award from San 
Diego State University and the Gold Medal 
commemorating the 40th Anniversary of the 
State of Israel. 

Mr. Lawrence was born on August 16, 1926 
in Chicago. He attended the University of 
Arizona from 1945 to 1947. He is married and 
has four children. 

Mr. Lawrence's long involvement іп busi- 
ness, civic and public service activities and 
his close relationship with the President 
make him an excellent candidate for United 
States Ambassador to Switzerland. 


BIOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 


Name: M. Larry Lawrence. 

Position for which considered: Ambassador 
to Switzerland. 

Present position: Chairman and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer; Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California. 

Legal residence: California. 

Office address: 1500 Orange Avenue, Coro- 
nado, California 92118. 
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Date/place of birth: August 16, 1926, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Home address: Coronado, California. 

Marital status: Married. 

Name of spouse: Shelia Davis Lawrence. 

Number of children: Leslie Ann Caspi, Rob- 
ert Scott Lawrence, Andrea Sue Lawrence, 
Stephanie Kinnamon Lawrence. 

Education: University of Arizona, 1945-47. 

Language: None. 

Military experience: United States Mer- 
chant Marines, 1944-45. 

Work experience: 

1986-Present: Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, Hotel del Coronado Corporation. 

1963-86: Chairman, President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Del Properties Incorporated. 

1960-63: Owner and Chief Executive Officer, 
M. Larry Lawrence & Associates. 

1954-60: Vice President, Tri-W Builders. 

1950-54: Vice President, Great American 
Homes. 

1948-50: President, Century Incorporated. 

Honors/awards: Rotary, Paul Harris Fel- 
low; Who's Who in America; California; 
World Jewry; Man of the Year, City of Coro- 
nado and County of San Diego; San Diego 
Citizen of the Year; Recipient, Alumni 
Achievement Award, University of Arizona; 
Recipient, Israel 40th Anniversary Gold 
Medal; Beta Gamma Sigma Honor Society; 
Outstanding Community Leadership Award, 
San Diego State University; The Alexis de 
Tocqueville Society-United Way; Israel 
Bonds Prime Minister’s Club; Recipient, Rus- 
sian Federation 40th Anniversary of the Vic- 
tory in the Great Patriotic War Medal; Man 
of the Year, Saint Vincent de Paul Village. 

Memberships/affiliation: National Advisory 
Board, Center for National Policy; Chair- 
man, Economic Advisory Board of San Diego 
County, San Diego, California; Charter Mem- 
ber, California State Senate Commission on 
Efficiency and Cost Control in State Govern- 
ment; Life Member, the Guardians; Charter 
Life Member, San Diego University History 
Research Center; Navy League of the United 
States, 1976-84; Chairman, Israel Bond Cam- 
paign, 1972-93; Director, Greater San Diego 
Sports Association, 1980-84; Director, Viet- 
nam Veterans Leadership Program of San 
Diego, Inc., 1980-84; Vice Chair, Nobel Peace 
Prize Nominating Commission, 1984-85; Life 
Member, President's Club, University of San 
Diego; John F. Kennedy Library Foundation 
Board; President’s Council, Scripps Clinic 
and Research Foundation, 1984-93; The Amer- 
ican Israel Public Affairs Committee Board, 
1980-89; International Center for Develop- 
ment Policy, 1987-88; The Wellness Commu- 
nity Advisory, 1987-89; American Merchant 
Marine Veterans Association, 1975-93; Execu- 
tive Committee, The Joan Kroc Hospice Cen- 
ter, 1987-88. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, I rise 
in support of the nomination of Sidney 
Williams to be the United States Am- 
bassador to the Commonwealth of the 
Bahamas and I urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of this nomination. 

While there is no simple formula for 
a U.S. ambassador, there are certain 
qualities we look for in any candidate 
for such a position. We expect our am- 
bassadors to have an ability to nego- 
tiate, an ability to listen and learn, 
and a solid record of achievement. 

It is in this context that we consider 
Sidney Williams to be our Ambassador 
to the Bahamas. The Bahamas is per- 
haps not commonly regarded as our 
most strategic or our most essential 
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ally in this hemisphere. But our rela- 
tions with the Bahamas are very im- 
portant to be sure, especially in the 
context of the illicit drug trade and the 
need for the Bahamas’ continued co- 
operation in stemming that evil tide. 
Over the course of his career, Mr. 
Williams has had a wide range of pro- 
fessional experiences, from playing 
professional football to helping small 
businesses to working in local govern- 
ment. And there is ample evidence to 
suggest that he has done them well. 
This wide range of activities and expe- 
riences will no doubt serve him well in 
his new position should he be con- 
firmed as our Ambassador to the Baha- 


mas. 

Since 1979, Mr. Williams has been a 
leading sales consultant with Mer- 
cedes-Benz, helping to formulate and to 
implement new sales strategies. From 
1976 to 1979, he served as the project 
manager for the Community Develop- 
ment Agency of the city of Los Ange- 
les, pioneering neighborhood revital- 
ization programs. From 1974 to 1976, 
Mr. Williams served as a legislative 
deputy in the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil, where he researched and crafted 
legislation, organized legislative hear- 
ings, and assisted in budget prepara- 
tion. 

From 1966 to 1974, Mr. Williams 
served as a business developer for the 
Black Economic Union, where he as- 
sisted in the development of business 
plans for small business owners and 
capital formation for struggling entre- 
preneurs. And from 1964 to 1969, Mr. 
Williams played professional football 
for a number of teams, including the 
Cleveland Browns, the Washington 
Redskins, and the Baltimore Colts. 

Last November, I chaired a hearing 
on Mr. Williams in the Subcommittee 
on Western Hemisphere Affairs. I have 
also had the pleasure of meeting and 
getting to know Mr. Williams through- 
out the course of the nomination proc- 
ess. On the basis of these and other dis- 
cussions with the nominee, I am con- 
fident that Sidney Williams will do an 
effective and capable job as our rep- 
resentative in the Bahamas, and I urge 
my colleagues to vote in favor of this 
nomination, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to the legislative session. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will continue with the consider- 
ation of H.R. 1804. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This statement ex- 
presses my views and those of Senator 
KASSEBAUM on the National Skills 
Standards Board. 
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The managers’ amendments to the 
Goals 2000 legislation included modi- 
fications to provisions in title V, the 
National Skills Standards Act. The fol- 
lowing is an explanation by the man- 
agers of those provisions: 

EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATIVES IN VOLUNTARY 

PARTNERSHIP 

The employee representatives who 
are to be included in the voluntary 
partnerships are individuals rec- 
ommended by national labor organiza- 
tions representing employees in the oc- 
cupation or industry for which a stand- 
ard is being developed, and other non- 
managerial employees with significant 
tenure or experience, where appro- 
priate, given the nature and structure 
of employment in that occupation or 
industry. Under this provision, this lat- 
ter category of nonmanagerial employ- 
ees may constitute the only employee 
representatives in the partnership if 
there are no employees represented by 
a national labor organization in the in- 
dustry or occupation for which stand- 
ards are being developed. 

HUMAN RESOURCE PROFESSIONALS 

The managers intend that the indi- 
viduals appointed to the National 
Skills Standards Board under the cat- 
egory of certified human resource pro- 
fessionals be neutral, qualified experts 
in their field. The managers under- 
stand that there are organizations that 
certify human resource professionals as 
having met specific requirements at- 
testing to their expertise and experi- 
ence in the human resource field. 

USE OF THE NATIONAL SKILLS STANDARDS 

BOARD'S ENDORSEMENT 

The legislation prohibits the endorse- 
ment or lack of an endorsement of a 
skill standards system by the National 
Skills Standards Board to be used in 
any action or proceeding to establish 
that such system conforms or does not 
conform to the requirement of civil 
rights laws. It is the managers’ intent 
that this title neither diminishes nor 
expands any of the protections pro- 
vided under Federal civil rights laws, 
including the 1991 Civil Rights Act. 
Since the managers expect the skill 
standards developed under this title to 
relate to broad clusters of occupations 
and not to be designed for a particular 
job, the managers believe it would be 
inappropriate for the courts to give 
weight to the fact that the Board en- 
dorsed or did not endorse a standard in 
determining whether such standard is 
properly used in a particular case. 
Therefore, the use of the endorsement 
or lack of an endorsement, in and of it- 
self, is prohibited. However, the man- 
agers intend that this prohibition 
would not prevent any studies or other 
information developed by the partner- 
ships or the Board relating to a skill 
standard from being used in such legal 
proceedings where such studies or in- 
formation is relevant to a particular 
position in question, in accordance 
with the requirements of current civil 
rights bill. 
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APPRENTICESHIP AMENDMENT 

The managers intend that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to clarify 
that in endorsing skill standards the 
National Board should not only ensure 
that skill standards meet or exceed the 
highest applicable standards used in 
other countries or the highest applica- 
ble international standards, but also 
the highest applicable standards used 
in the United States, including the ap- 
prenticeship standards registered under 
the National Apprenticeship Act. This 
clarification ensures that the stand- 
ards endorsed by the Board are, in fact, 
the highest standards in the world. The 
intent of this amendment is to ensure 
that board-endorsed standards contrib- 
ute to the development of a high skills, 
high performance work force in the 
United States that is second to none, 
and are not used to undercut or dilute 
any existing standards. 

Under this amendment, where there 
are existing standards specific to the 
particular occupation and industry for 
which proposed standards are being en- 
dorsed, it is intended that the proposed 
standard meet or exceed those existing 
standards. However, it is important to 
note, that it is intended that the Board 
will primarily develop standards for 
broad clusters of occupations. These 
standards will be sufficiently general 
in nature to allow industries and em- 
ployers to adapt and refine the stand- 
ards to meet their particular needs. 
Therefore, for many of these occupa- 
tional clusters, there may not be any 
existing standards that are applicable. 
In other cases, there may only be sec- 
tions of existing standards that would 
be applicable. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COST LIMIT 

The managers’ amendments include a 
provision to facilitate the start up of 
the National Board by delaying the ap- 
plication of the 20-percent administra- 
tive cost limitation until fiscal year 
1995. The managers recognize that prior 
to awarding grants to voluntary part- 
nerships to develop skill standards, the 
National Board will have to carry out a 
number of preliminary activities, such 
as the hiring of staff, arranging for fa- 
cilities, developing criteria for award- 
ing the grants and endorsing standards, 
and encouraging the formation of part- 
nerships, that will necessitate a signifi- 
cant proportion of administrative ex- 
penditures, for example, conducting 
meetings and conferences to promote 
and ensure public participation in 
many of these activities. These up- 
front costs require that flexibility be 
provided to the National Board with re- 
spect to cost categories during fiscal 
year 1994. However, this provision is 
not intended to encourage the National 
Board to expand all first year funds on 
administration and the managers urge 
the National Board to move as expedi- 
tiously as it can in a responsible man- 
ner to be in a position to award grants 
to the partnerships and carry out its 
additional supportive activities. 
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Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join so many of my col- 
leagues today in supporting S. 1150, the 
Goals 2000 Educate America Act. This 
bill has been developed in a bipartisan 
manner by distinguished Senators on 
both sides of the aisle who care very 
deeply about the quality of education 
in our Nation. : 

And the result of that hard work and 
cooperation is an eminently reasonable 
bill that makes the Federal Govern- 
ment a better partner with States and 
localities in improving public edu- 
cation in this country, while allowing 
the most important decisions on the di- 
rection of educational reform to re- 
main where they should be—right with 
our States and our communities. 

Mr. President, during the time that I 
was privileged to serve the people of 
Virginia as Governor, I made education 
a top priority. By making many tough 
choices, we were able to put a billion 
dollars in new money into public edu- 
cation. We raised teacher salaries and 
toughened standards, created the first 
year-round Governor's Schools for the 
Gifted and the Commonwealth’s first 
electronic classroom. 

Our students responded, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with test results which surpassed 
the national average in every category 
for the first time ever. 

I recall, as Governor, testifying be- 
fore congressional committees, and 
asking, not for more Federal dollars, 
but for freedom from more Federal 
mandates. 

This bill is not another Federal man- 
date, Mr. President. Rather, it is a vol- 
untary program which provides flexible 
incentives to interested States to work 
to improve their public schools. 

Some of my constituents expressed 
concern to me that, to qualify for the 
Goals 2000 funding, States must under- 
take fundamental restructuring. While 
I believe we need to improve the status 
quo in many ways. I did not believe 
that the term fundamental restructur- 
ing, which was included in section 
306(a) of the committee-passed version 
of S. 1150, accurately reflected the rea- 
sonable State and local flexibility in- 
herent іп the plan's approval criteria. 

For that reason, I asked the chair- 
man of the Labor Committee, Senator 
KENNEDY, if he would simply eliminate 
the words fundamental restructuring 
in portraying the State improvement 
plan in that section of the bill. Senator 
KENNEDY kindly deleted these words in 
the managers’ amendment offered dur- 
ing floor consideration of S. 1150, and I 
appreciate his willingness to work with 
us in addressing a concern expressed to 
me by some Virginians very interested 
in this legislation. 

Mr. President, I am supporting S. 
1150 because it gives our States an ad- 
ditional tool in crafting their own 
State and local reform efforts. With 
this new funding States can, if they 
choose, work to establish tough aca- 
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demic standards, create a system of as- 
sessments to put real accountability 
into our schools, and expand efforts to 
better train teachers and give them the 
tools they need to teach our kids. 

I support all of these important 
goals. 

As a Nation, Mr. President, we can 
make no better investment in our fu- 
ture than to make an honest invest- 
ment in our children’s education. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting S. 1150. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today 
the Senate approved the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. Regrettably, I 
was not here earlier in the day to vote 
on many of the remaining amendments 
to Goals 2000. As some of you may 
know, I was at home in Rhode Island 
attending the funeral of a young police 
officer, Steven Shaw, who was slain in 
the line of duty. 

Goals 2000 is a very important step 
toward achieving the improvements in 
education that our Nation’s children 
deserve and that we have been discuss- 
ing for a decade. Since the issuance 
nearly 10 years ago of the special re- 
port, “А Nation at Risk," our focus has 
been on what is wrong with education. 
This bill encourages States, local edu- 
cation agencies, and individual schools 
to look at what is right in education 
and to use that as a model for improve- 
ment and reform. 

To help in encouraging this practice, 
the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council will develop na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn standards, 
content standards, and student рег- 
formance standards and assessments. 
This does not mean that the Federal 
Government will dictate to schools in 
Providence and Cranston, or anywhere 
else in Rhode Island or the Nation, 
what goes on in the classroom. Rather, 
the Council will develop guidelines 
that States receiving grants through 
this legislation should consider in the 
development of education reform plans. 
In other words, the Council is charged 
with developing standards to stimulate 
improvement at the local school level. 
After all, it is the principals, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and parents who 
know best about the strengths and 
weaknesses of their own schools, 

This bill takes a bold and positive ap- 
proach by recognizing that every child 
has the ability to learn and by taking 
steps to assure that the tools are avail- 
able to enable all children to reach 
their full potential. Setting high stand- 
ards for teaching and learning and 
making sure that students have mas- 
tered the material presented to them is 
long overdue. 

An effort was made to divert funds 
authorized in this legislation for a pri- 
vate school choice demonstration pro- 
gram. Supporters of private school 
choice often suggest that this will en- 
courage competition between public 
and private schools. Presumably com- 
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petition should occur on a level playing 
field, but the playing field between 
public and private schools is far from 
level. Private schools can refuse to ac- 
cept a child with disabilities. They can 
refuse to accept a child who may pose 
disciplinary problems. They do not 
have to take a child whose principal 
language is one other than English. In 
the public schools in Providence, there 
are children from families who speak 
one of 82 different languages at home! 
Private schools are able to pick and 
choose the children they will accept. 

We don’t need to fund a demonstra- 
tion program to know what the results 
of such a program would be. The re- 
sults would show that the public school 
children who were sent to the private 
schools did better than the average 
public school child. Why would it show 
that? Because the children selected 
from the public schools would be the 
high achievers, the children without 
disciplinary problems, the children 
without learning disabilities. They 
would be the children from homes 
whose principal language is English. 
They also would be the children from 
motivating families with parents who 
play an active role in their children’s 
education. The students who pose the 
greatest challenges to our public 
school system would not be affected be- 
cause the private schools would reject 
them. The final result would be that 
the private schools would skim the 
high achievers from the public schools, 
and the public schools would be left 
with all the challenges. 

Iam very pleased that the committee 
included in the bill that was brought to 
the floor a measure I strongly sup- 
ported: a seventh goal for increased pa- 
rental participation. This is à provision 
that was endorsed by both the national 
and the Rhode Island PTA. It is clear 
to me that without parental involve- 
ment in education, there will be no real 
reforms and improvements. This goal 
calls upon parents to become partners 
with their children's schools. I believe 
that parents must play an integral role 
in the education of their children. Ex- 
perience has taught us that children 
whose parents are actively involved in 
the educational process simply do bet- 
ter in school than children whose par- 
ents or families are disengaged. 

This bill includes other important 
amendments related to parental in- 
volvement that I cosponsored: the Par- 
ents as Teachers Program [PAT] and 
the Home Instruction Program for Pre- 
School Youngsters [HIPPY]. Both of 
these programs operate successfully in 
Rhode Island and across the Nation. 
Their purpose is to ensure that all chil- 
dren start school on the right foot. 

For many of us, having our children's 
eyes and ears tested is as natural as 
reading a bedtime story to them. Un- 
fortunately, many new parents are un- 
aware of, or unable to provide, proper 
health screening for their very young 
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children—just as they are not familiar 
with the benefit, and pleasure, of read- 
ing to their very young children. The 
PAT program enables eligible parents 
of newborns to 3-year-olds to receive 
instruction and assistance in their own 
homes on the most beneficial ways of 
encouraging children to reach their full 
potential. HIPPY offers similar in- 
structional assistance to children ages 
3 to 5. The first goals of Goals 2000 is, 
“АП children will begin school ready to 
learn.“ These two important programs, 
with a proven track record of success, 
will help us to achieve that goal. Many 
experts agree that the foundation for 
learning that is laid in early childhood 
can be the most critical element in an 
individual's future success. 

I want to take a moment to focus on 
& particularly important challenge 
that—unfortunately—our schools face 
today. The role of our schools has 
changed drastically in the past three 
decades, and schools have taken on ex- 
traordinary new burdens. Today we are 
seeing youngsters with learning dis- 
abilities; youngsters who don't get 
enough to eat; youngsters born with a 
drug or fetal alcohol problem; young- 
sters from totally shattered families. 
As à society we expect that our schools 
wil take in these children and help 
make them whole. That is quite a task, 
and it means that educating these chil- 
dren is that much more difficult. Yet 
in the face of these increasing chal- 
lenges, we now have an element that 
makes our work even more difficult: 
and that element is guns. 

There are 72 million handguns in this 
country, and their number is increas- 
ing at the staggering rate of 2 million 
per year. The sheer number of these 
guns is impacting heavily on our 
Schools, for if these guns are in general 
circulation, there is no doubt that they 
will end up in our schools as well. 

Children of all ages, in every State 
across the Nation, have access to guns. 
Just last November, a joint study by 
Newsweek magazine/Children's Defense 
Fund found that 31 percent of the 
youngsters surveyed knew where to go 
to get a handgun if they wanted one. It 
should come as no surprise, therefore, 
that the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention estimates that 4 per- 
cent of high school students carry a 
handgun at least once a month; with 
16.7 million high school students, that 
percentage translates into a whopping 
666,000 teens who are toting guns. 

If handguns are being carried regu- 
larly by children, you can be sure that 
they are being carried into our Na- 
tion's schools. An estimated 270,000 
boys have brought a gun to school at 
least once, and 135,000 boys are believed 
to bring a gun to school every day! The 
presence of these guns creates a ter- 
rible ripple effect: a child sees another 
Student carrying a handgun, and de- 
cides to carry his or her own gun just 
to be safe. Then that child is seen by 
another child, and so on, and so on. 
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When I was Governor in my State, 
the worst one might hear of at the 
schools was a fistfight. A gun incident, 
or shooting, was unheard of. My State 
is not а major urban area. Yet this 
year we have seen а dozen gun inci- 
dents in our schools. Just recently, a 
16-year-old Mt. Pleasant High School 
student told police that another stu- 
dent had threatened him in a school 
corridor with a small pistol. 

Guns in our schools is not a problem 
confined solely to New York City or 
Detroit. It occurs across the country. 
Just 2 weeks ago, in Columbia, SC, а 
boy was shot four times at his high 
school. Last November, in Bellevue, IL, 
а seventh-grade boy brought a gun to 
school. In May, in Princeton, WV, а 
teenage boy walked into his biology 
class, and, using а gun smuggled into 
school in his gym bag, took the class 
hostage. At a high school in Irving, TX, 
a 17-year-old boy walked up to another 
student and shot him in the neck; the 
reason was a fight over a girlfriend. In 
St. Louis, a teenage girl, upset after 
her boyfriend broke up with her, shot 
him in the head and killed him at 
School last March. One year ago, in 
Grayson, à 17-year-old brought a small 
handgun to school and killed a teacher 
and a janitor. This is a handful—a mere 
handful—of shootings that occur daily 
in this country; few States are exempt. 

What is the only route for school ad- 
ministrators to take? То ensure the 
safety of all who are in the school, ad- 
ministrators are forced to divert scarce 
funds from books to $4,000 metal detec- 
tors. Some schools are beginning to re- 
semble armed camps. But more and 
more school districts are using such 
equipment: In July of 1992, 25 percent 
of the 45 largest school districts were 
using metal detectors; today, 69 per- 
cent are using them. 

The presence of guns in schools di- 
minishes the work of educators across 
the country. For how can any child 
learn in an environment of fear? We 
stand no chance of improving our edu- 
cational system unless we first ensure 
that our heavily-burdened schools are 
free of guns and the violence that re- 
sults. 

I am pleased, therefore, that Goal Six 
of the legislation before us reads as fol- 
lows: 

By the year 2000, every school in the 
United States will be free of drugs and vio- 
lence and will offer a disciplined environ- 
ment conducive to learning. 

I successfully offered an amendment 
to this bill that amends Goal Six to in- 
clude the word “firearms.” Goal Six 
now will read “еуегу school in the 
United States will be free of drugs, fire- 
arms, and violence." This amendment 
is just a one-word change. But I believe 
that it behooves us to be as firm as 
possible: The presence of guns—highly 
effective, dangerous, and lethal weap- 
ons—in our schools is simply intoler- 
able. We must allow our children to 
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learn in peace. I hope my amendment 
states the intention of our Government 
to do so, as clearly as possible. 

Another key amendment dealing 
with guns in our schools was adopted 
during floor debate, and as a cosponsor 
of that amendment, I believe it will 
make a difference in combating school 
violence. The Safe Schools amendment 
authorizes Federal grants to school dis- 
tricts to fight violence in their schools. 
Тһе money may be used for planning 
strategies to prevent violence, con- 
ducting safety reviews, developing vio- 
lence prevention activities, providing 
counseling for victims of violence, and 
even purchasing metal detectors and 
other security equipment. This is an 
important step toward ensuring our 
schools are safe. 

In sum, Mr. President, the Goals 2000 
legislation is right in line with reform 
efforts that are underway in Rhode Is- 
land and many other States. Passage of 
this legislation brings us one step clos- 
er to forging a new and constructive 
partnership between every school, 
school district, State, and the Federal 
Government. It is through this part- 
nership that our children will receive 
the world class education they deserve. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, 10 years 
ago, we were told that America was a 
Nation at risk. We were told that if a 
foreign power had imposed such an edu- 
cational system on the United States, 
we might very well consider it an act 
of war. 

That report was our wake-up call. Or 
was it? What has happened since then? 
There have been more reports and more 
studies and more stories on how des- 
perate our public education system is. 
Yet, there has been very little action 
at the Federal level. Granted, some the 
doomsaying rhetoric has been over- 
blown. But, every one who has a child 
in school—and every child in school— 
knows that we can do better. We can 
demand more of our parents, our teach- 
ers, and especially our students. 

We can work to see that all students 
start school ready to learn; that the 
high school graduation rate is in- 
creased to at least 90 percent; that all 
students meet the highest standards in 
English, math, science, civics, history, 
art, and geography; that American stu- 
dents rank No. 1 in the world in math 
and science achievement; that we 
eradicate illiteracy; that all schools 
are free of violence and drugs; and that 
all parents are involved in the edu- 
cation of their children. 

These, Mr. President, are the na- 
tional education goals established at 
the education summit in 1989 by Presi- 
dent Bush and the Nation’s Governors, 
led by then-Governor Clinton. Today, 
those goals are before us in the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. I am 
pleased to support this legislation. Per- 
haps we in Congress are finally ready 
to foster reform of our Nation's public 
School systems. 
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Goals 2000 establishes national goals 
and standards to which every American 
school and every American student can 
strive. For if we are to improve our 
educational system, national costs 
must be established and the highest 
standards set. Our young people must 
be equipped with the skills and knowl- 
edge needed to get good jobs and to 
help American industry compete effec- 
tively in the global marketplace. Na- 
tional goals and standards—not im- 
posed on the States, but established as 
measurements by which all States can 
gauge their achievement—are essential 
to the reform effort. 

What is also essential—and what is 
also provided for under this bill—is 
Federal support for local reform plans. 
My State of Delaware recently 
launched a statewide comprehensive 
educational reform effort. Under the 
outstanding leadership of State Super- 
intendent Pat Forgione and State 
Board President Paul Fine, "New Di- 
rectories for Education in Delaware" is 
ready to be implemented. The State 
has committed funding, and each of the 
19 school districts have committed 
their own resources toward ensuring 
that the public schools in Delaware 
meet the highest standards. Indeed, the 
Delaware plan was developed with the 
national education goals in mind. 

But, the money the State and the 
districts have pledged is simply not 
enough. The task is just too daunting. 
The State and the local schools need 
the Federal Government's help. The 
local schools of Delaware need Federal 
financial assistance with few strings 
attached to allow them to innovate—to 
adopt school reforms tailored to the 
needs of the local communities. Experi- 
ence has proven that decisions on edu- 
cation policies are most responsive and 
efficient when made by local commu- 
nities. z 

And, that’s what the Goals 2000 bill 
does. Reform—fundamental reform— 
will occur where it should—at the local 
level. Indeed, 85 percent of the State 
grants provided under this bill must be 
passed on to local schools with few 
strings attached. Each school—whether 
urban or rural, big or small—will in 
turn be able to adopt those reforms 
that will best meet the needs of the 
students at that school. 

Furthermore, with the regulatory 
flexibility provisions of the legisla- 
tion—as well as with Senator НАТ- 
FIELD’s flexibility amendment that I 
supported—States and local schools 
will have an even greater opportunity 
to provide a top-quality education as 
best as they see fit. All the Federal 
Government is demanding is that 
States, schools, and students make real 
and measurable progress toward high 
educational achievement. 

It sounds so simple, so basic, and 
such a common sense approach to the 
Federal Government’s role in edu- 
cation reform. Yet, the misinformation 
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about this bill abounds. So, let me take 
just a moment to debunk the myths— 
and reiterate the facts. 

Goals 2000 does not establish a na- 
tional curriculum. Rather, it estab- 
lishes national goals outlining where 
we as a Nation should go and voluntary 
standards to measure how successful 
we are in getting there. Goals 2000 is 
not a one-size-fits-all education reform 
plan mandated from Washington. Rath- 
er, it allows each school to make the 
reform decisions. And, Goals 2000 does 
not promote, endorse, encourage, or es- 
tablish a system of so-called Outcomes 
Based Education. Rather, this bill 
seeks to raise the standards of all 
schools and all students—not dumb 
them down. 

Mr. President, 10 years ago, the Na- 
tion was told our public school system 
was in need of repair. Two years ago, 
we debated education reform legisla- 
tion very similar to that before us 
today—only to have the conference re- 
port killed because of a Republican fili- 
buster in the waning days of the 1992 
session. Because of these delays, we 
have lost precious time. Meanwhile, 
too many of America’s children have 
continued to move through a public 
school system that desperately needs 
improvement. Let’s not lose any more 
time—or any more of our children. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act. I am a cosponsor of 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, this legislation codi- 
fies the existing six education goals 
that President Bush and the Nation’s 
Governors agreed to in 1990. It also 
adds a seventh goal calling for in- 
creased parental involvement in edu- 
cation. I strongly support the addition 
of this goal. Children must receive en- 
couragement at home as well as at 
school. 

Mr. President, this legislation also 
establishes a National Education Goals 
Panel that will give us a bipartisan re- 
porting on what type of progress we are 
making towards achieving the seven 
national education goals. It will also 
review voluntary national content 
standards, voluntary student perform- 
ance standards and voluntary oppor- 
tunity to learn standards. These vol- 
untary standards will challenge our 
schools, teachers, students and parents 
to strive for tangible goals that will ul- 
timately improve our elementary and 
secondary educational system. 

This bill also includes a grant pro- 
gram for State and local school dis- 
tricts to develop innovative, ‘‘break 
and mold" schools. These grants may 
go to States and school districts for in- 
novative programs like public school 
choice, public charter schools, magnet 
schools, curriculum improvement and 
teacher training. These grants will 
help stimulate more innovation in our 
Nation's schools. 

Mr. President, we need to begin a na- 
tional crusade to improve our schools. 
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While the Federal Government only 
funds about seven percent of all edu- 
cation expenditures, it can help serve 
as a catalyst to spur educational re- 
form in our Nation's schools. Improv- 
ing the performance of our schools and 
Students is critical to our Nation's 
ability to compete with other countries 
like Germany and Japan. 'This bill rep- 
resents a good start in this direction. 

Mr. President, this bill is supported 
by а broad range of organizations in- 
cluding the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the PTA, the Business Round- 
table, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and the College Board. 

Mr. President, this bill also includes 
an amendment I offered entitled Pro- 
Kids. Pro-Kids wil make all schools 
smokefree along with all other Feder- 
ally funded children's programs. I am 
hopeful that the conferees will retain 
this amendment and prevent our Na- 
tion's children from breathing second- 
hand smoke—a substance that EPA has 
determined is a group A carcinogen re- 
sponsible for 3,000 lung cancer deaths 
per year and thousands of childhood ill- 
nesses. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation. 

SCHOOL VIOLENCE PROVISIONS 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise to comment briefly on what I 
know is a growing level of concern in 
this body—and in the Nation as a 
whole—about violence in schools. In 
particular, I was pleased to support the 
amendment offered by Senator DODD 
incorporating into this legislation, S. 
1125, the Safe Schools Act of 1993. 

Ido so with the understanding that 
this is an interim measure designed to 
authorize the Secretary of Education 
to make grants to school districts for 
violence prevention programs during 
the next 2 years. In particular, it will 
allow the Secretary to use up to $20 
million, which has already been appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year, for 
these purposes. 

This interim measure will also give 
Congress the time it needs to consider 
the administration's proposal to add 
violence reduction to the mission of 
the Drug Free Schools Program which 
is being reauthorized as part of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
That reauthorization will take place 
later this year. 

Mr. President, I supported Senator 
Dopp's amendment because I believe 
all levels of government must respond 
to the growing incidence of weapons 
possession and violence in our Nation's 
schools. 

A recent national survey found that 
nearly 20 percent of 8th, 10th, and 12th 
graders had been threatened with a 
weapon at school and nearly 10 percent 
had been injured. One out of every five 
high school students regularly carries 
some type of weapon. And many of 
these weapons are carried to school. 

Mr. President, it is clear from this 
and other studies that disputes among 
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young people that traditionally had 
been settled with words are now being 
settled with fists. And disputes that 
traditionally were settled with fists 
have now become knife or gun fights 
that too often end in life-threatening 
injuries or even death. 

Overall, nearly 3 million thefts and 
violent crimes occur on or near school 
campuses every year, totaling almost 
16,000 incidents every school day. And 
12 percent of violent crimes in schools 
involve weapons; with nearly 500,000 
teens being victimized annually by a 
violent crime occurring at or near 
school. 

Minnesota—despite its peaceful tra- 
dition and strong record in education— 
is no exception to this national trend. 

Statistics on weapons-related inci- 
dents are too infrequently kept by 
schools and districts who fear negative 
publicity and even increased fear 
among parents and students. But to its 
credit the St. Paul School District did 
recently complete a survey to help doc- 
ument the level of gun and other weap- 
ons offenses in its schools. 

That survey found that, in the 1992-93 
school year, the St. Paul schools had 58 
dangerous weapons violations, includ- 
ing 36 that involved knives, 8 with pel- 
let or BB guns, 9 with handguns, and 5 
others. Students ages 12 to 17 were in- 
volved in these incidents, which re- 
sulted in police notification, suspen- 
sion, and/or expulsions. 

There is no question that the growing 
level of crime and violence in schools is 
a detriment to both teaching and 
learning. Both students and teachers 
report an increased preoccupation with 
personal safety concerns that get in 
the way of their studies and work. 

That is one reason that President 
Bush and the Nation’s Governors in- 
cluded drug and violence prevention as 
one of the national education goals, 
goals that are being placed in law in 
the legislation we are now about to ap- 
prove. 

We simply cannot expect students to 
learn—or teachers to teach—if they 
come to school every day in fear of 
their personal safety. 

Having made that point, I want to 
caution all of us not to count on this 
amendment—and the limited Federal 
funding it will authorize—to solve all 
the problems related to guns and vio- 
lence in our Nation’s schools. Typi- 
cally, we are using a single, poorly 
funded categorical program—aimed at 
schools—to address a complex, commu- 
nity-level problem. 

The use of guns and other violent be- 
havior by young people most often re- 
flects deeper problems, including prob- 
lems at home. For example, a recent 
survey by Minnesota’s Johnson Insti- 
tute found that junior and senior high 
school students who experience alcohol 
and other drug use problems are: 

Twice as likely to instigate physical 
fights and have trouble concentrating; 
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Three times as likely to be truant 
from school; and 

Four times more likely to commit 
vandalism. 

These and other youth survey results 
help make the case for the administra- 
tion’s proposal to combine violence and 
drug/alcohol prevention programs as 
we reauthorize the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act later this 
year. 

Another survey of Minnesota young 
people found strong links between stu- 
dents behavior and their own home en- 
vironments. The most recent Min- 
nesota student survey, done by the 
Minnesota Department of Education, 
found strong correlation between abu- 
sive behavior at home and alcohol and 
other drug abuse. The survey is con- 
ducted of Minnesota adolescents in 
grades 6, 9, and 12. 

These and other surveys document 
the need to approach growing violence 
and other behavior issues involving 
young people on a community-wide 
basis, not just focusing on schools. 

Typically, however, when society 
spots new issues or problems involving 
its younger citizens, it adds respon- 
sibility for dealing with those problems 
to already overburdened teachers and 
others in schools. 

I believe it is time for the larger 
community to take more responsibility 
for these issues—beginning with par- 
ents, but also involving local govern- 
ments, nonprofit agencies, employers, 
and others. Without that kind of com- 
bined effort, we will not have either 
the resources or the capabilities to deal 
with violence and other behavior prob- 
lems facing young people in a truly ef- 
fective manner. 

One good example of how that can be 
done is the use that Minnesota is mak- 
ing of the Governor’s discretionary 
grant it receives under the Drug Free 
Schools Program. 

For the past several years, Minnesota 
has made both planning and implemen- 
tation grants to several dozen coloca- 
tion projects which combine access to a 
number of different community serv- 
ices in or near schools. 

I have visited with individuals in- 
volved in a number of these projects 
and have found them to include broad 
community support and involvement. 
And, although it is too early to see de- 
finitive results, there are indications 
that this kind of pooling and colocat- 
ing of resources can both spread scarce 
resources further and improve access 
to needed services by both young peo- 
ple and their families. 

I am pleased, Mr. President, that the 
amendment offered by Senator DODD 
requires collaboration among a variety 
of education, social services, and law 
enforcement agencies in each commu- 
nity. And, as we make this Federal 
contribution to solving a much larger 
community need permanent, I would 
hope we will learn from the experiences 
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of States like Minnesota that are pro- 
moting broad community support and 
responsibility. 

One of the lessons learned from 
States like Minnesota is that the solu- 
tion to problems of violence and dis- 
ruption in schools must be designed by 
each school and each local community 
to fit its unique circumstances. 

In some cases, those problems may 
require tough solutions that involve 
law enforcement agencies and tools 
like metal detectors and other meas- 
ures designed to remove weapons and 
individuals from schools who can only 
be regarded as violence-prone crimi- 
nals. 

In other cases, preventive measures 
are more appropriate. And beginning 
such measures at a young age—in ele- 
mentary, middle, and junior high 
schools—can be a very good place to 
start. 

One example of this type of approach 
to preventing violence is a Peer Medi- 
ation Program which is being used suc- 
cessfully in a number of schools in 
Minnesota, including Lyndale Elemen- 
tary and Anthony Junior High Schools 
in Minneapolis. In all, some 45 schools 
in Minneapolis are currently develop- 
ing peer mediation programs as part of 
the Minneapolis School District’s ef- 
forts to make conflict resolution and 
peacemaking an integral part of teach- 
ing and learning. 

Because of the exciting potential 
that peer mediation programs hold, Mr. 
President, I would ask that a recent ar- 
ticle in the Southwest (Minneapolis) 
Journal describing its effects at 
Lyndale and Anthony Schools be print- 
ed in the RECORD at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to pay 
special tribute to our distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut for his leader- 
ship in addressing the growing con- 
cerns that Americans have about vio- 
lence and disruption in our schools. 

The Goals 2000 proposal is a better 
bill because of his insistence that we 
include his safe schools amendment. 
And I look forward to working closely 
with him, with other Members of this 
body, and with my constituents in Min- 
nesota as we enact this and other relat- 
ed legislation in the coming year. 

I yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SOLVE IT YOURSELF: STUDENTS SHOW How To 
MAKE SCHOOL A SAFER PLACE 
(By Mark Anderson) 

A distressing change that’s taken place in 
both city and suburban schools the last sev- 
eral years has been the apparent increase in 
violence. 

School leaders, politicians, parents, and 
students are all searching now for changes 
that can ensure again that school will be а 
safe place for children and for learning. 

An important step toward providing that 
assurance, according to the Minneapolis 
Schools, is achieved in a strategy they've 
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been implementing in the district the last 
several years. 

Their idea: Let the students handle it. 

Forty-five schools in the district are in the 
midst of developing peer mediation рго- 
grams, one part of a district-wide curriculum 
to make conflict resolution and peace- 
making an integral part of learning for stu- 
dents and teachers, 

Lyndale School, at 34th and Grand Avenue, 
celebrated the second year of its peer medi- 
ation project last month, with an assembly 
honoring its 56 mediators. 

Students heard Mayor Sharon Sayles 
Belton, District Court Judge Isabel Gomez, 
and Superintendent Peter Hutchinson all 
praise their efforts that day, and they also 
received new mediator uniforms: purple 
jackets emblazoned with the program logo, 
HELP—Here Everyone Learns Peacemaking. 

At Lyndale, two mediator partners are as- 
signed each period to monitor the play- 
ground, lunchroom, and hallways. They're 
trained to intervene when a scuffle or argu- 
ment develops, pull the belligerents to a des- 
ignated mediation spot and sort out the dis- 
pute. 

What we have them do is talk about what 
they're mad about," according to mediator 
James Capehart, a fifth-grader. “Тһеу may 
not even know what that is. Most of the time 
it works.“ 

James and his colleagues learned their me- 
diation skills in 10 weekly classes where they 
talk about what causes conflicts and strate- 
gies for defusing them. They get hands-on 
training through role-playing, which stu- 
dents say turns out to be а lot like the real 
thing. 

Still, performing that first actual medi- 
ation with a couple of angry students wasn't 


easy. 

"I didn't know if I could remember all the 
steps, and the first time I did it, it felt really 
weird," says Mahaulo Andersen. But when I 
got started, it went ОК.” 

Candace Murphy, another fifth-grade medi- 
ator, explained the ground rules that the dis- 
putants must accept in order to do a medi- 
ation. “Тһеу have to agree to try to solve 
the problem, not to interrupt or call each 
other names, and to tell the truth. The me- 
diators also agree that their meeting will be 
confidential and they won't spread any tales 
later. 

Marlys Svobodony, coordinator of the 
Lyndale project, says that the mediation and 
other peacemaking activities are important 
not only because they teach valuable skills 
for resolving conflicts, but also because 
they're improving the school environment. 
The youngsters have often succeeded at re- 
solving disputes that adults couldn't, she 
said. 

"It's so important to kids that they're lis- 
tened to and their side is understood. Other 
kids are better at that kind of listening than 
adults often are. When they go through the 
mediation process they take time to make 
sure everyone is heard.“ 

It's not uncommon for а busy adult to han- 
dle the dispute by simply telling the kids to 
stay away from each other," a tactic that 
may stop the fight but doesn’t end the anger 
and misunderstanding, according to 
Svobodony. 

Cheryl Pittman, an Anthony Junior High 
teacher who has conducted peace-making ac- 
tivities—including peer mediation—for three 
years, says it’s very important to help junior 
high aged kids resolve conflicts. Her stu- 
dents, who are entering adolescence and a 
demanding new social environment in junior 
high, face bewildering problems that often 
lead to anger and frustration. 
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“But junior high kids don’t want to get 
into fights," she said. “Тһеу want to work 
things out and save face, but they often 
don't have the skills to get it done." 

Pittman admitted to a little skepticism 
when mediation was introduced. I thought 
it might be a goody-goody thing, attracting 
only the best-behaved, straight-A students.“ 

But she was surprised by how many stu- 
dents want to get involved. 

“Апа it was really ‘peers’ joining in, and 
that's important. We have kids who are 
streetwise and who could gain the respect of 
a wide range of students." 

Results are hard to measure, but at both 
schools there's a lot of anecdotal evidence 
that says mediation and the other peace- 
making efforts work. Pittman and 
Svobodony say they've gotten calls from 
family members reporting that children are 
now ‘‘mediating’’ at home with siblings and 
that students feel better about going to 
school. And, at both Lyndale and Anthony, 
mediations are frequent and detentions for 
student fights have dropped. 

Although the fundamental reason for 
teaching peacemaking is probably to teach 
valuable life skills, Lyndale Assistant Prin- 
cipal Donna Amann cited another very prac- 
tical reason for educators to embrace the ap- 
proach, 

About 50 percent of teacher time is spent 
dealing with conflicts. If we can teach kids 
to solve their own conflicts, we have a lot 
more time to get down to the business of 
good teaching." 


OPPOSITION TO THE MACK 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise to briefly state my reasons for 
opposing the amendment by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida to 
change the funding formula for the 
planning and school improvement 
grants authorized by this legislation. 

I oppose this amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I believe it upsets a very 
delicate balance now in the Goals 2000 
legislation between the role of national 
and State governments and local 
schools and communities in promoting 
and supporting education reform. 

The junior Senator from Florida is 
correct when he points out that edu- 
cation improvement in this country 
will depend on thousands of individual 
communities acting on their own to 
tailor school reforms to meet their 
unique local needs. That’s one reason, 
Mr. President, that I so strongly op- 
pose the kind of uniform, top-down ap- 
proach to school improvement rep- 
resented by so-called opportunity-to- 
learn standards. 

Under virtually all State constitu- 
tions, however, State governments 
play an essential role in financing and 
policy setting for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. No significant re- 
forms in local schools will take place 
without the leadership, authority, and, 
ultimately, deference of State govern- 
ments. 

So, it is essential, Mr. President, 
that the role of State governments be 
recognized in this bill. It’s appropriate 
that States be the conduit of funds for 
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local school improvement initiatives. 
And, it’s especially appropriate that 
States be able to reserve a small por- 
tion of the funds they receive to help 
design and implement the kind of pol- 
icy changes that—under the distribu- 
tion of authority we now have—only 
States are in a position to initiate. 

To adopt this amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be to ignore that reality 
and to do serious damage to the essen- 
tial role that States must play in en- 
couraging and supporting education re- 
form. 

I yield the floor. 


THE COATS-LIEBERMAN 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise to support the amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished colleagues 
from Indiana and Connecticut which 
authorizes a limited demonstration of 
ways of expanding school choices for 
parents of low-income children—in- 
cluding the option of choosing a non- 
public school. 

As my colleagues know, my own 
State of Minnesota has taken the lead 
nationally in expanding the right of 
parents to choose which school their 
children will attend. Minnesota has 
also been at the forefront of efforts na- 
tionally to expand the number and di- 
versity of schools that parents may 
choose from. 

Along the way, Minnesotans are rede- 
fining what we mean by public edu- 
cation. 

In Minnesota, for example, public 
education now includes charter 
schools—schools that are started and 
run by parents and teachers under a 
contract with a local education agency 
or the State board of education. Sev- 
eral of these schools are designed to 
serve students with special needs, in- 
cluding students who have not suc- 
ceeded in a traditional school environ- 
ment. 

In Minnesota, public education also 
includes a program called post-second- 
ary options under which high school 
juniors and seniors may take college 
courses at public expense at either a 
public or private college or technical 
institute. 

In Minnesota, public education also 
includes a number of schools run by 
nonprofit organizations under contract 
with the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
other school districts. These contract 
schools also include several institu- 
tions that serve at-risk students, stu- 
dents with special needs, or others for 
whom traditional public schools may 
not be the ideal setting. 

Although these contract schools 
must be nonsectarian, Mr. President, 
there are also special circumstances 
under which public schools may con- 
tract with a sectarian nonpublic school 
to educate an at-risk high school jun- 
ior or senior. 
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My point here, Mr. President, is that, 
even in a State which is known for its 
leadership on public school choice, we 
are using a number of different ways of 
delivering what is a new and broader 
understanding of public education. 

Increasingly, that definition focuses 
on results—on accountability for what 
students actually learn. And, we're 
also defining public education by assur- 
ances that all students will be admit- 
ted—regardless of race, religion, aca- 
demic ability, income, or other per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, I don’t 
know what role traditionally defined 
nonpublic schools should be playing in 
this new world of public education. I'm 
not even sure that a lot of nonpublic 
schools will want to be subject to the 
kind of accountability that will inevi- 
tably go with receiving public funds. 

But, I do know that the amendment 
Senators COATS and LIEBERMAN have 
placed before us offers a reasonable and 
nonthreatening opportunity to help an- 
swer these questions. 

This amendment authorizes a dem- 
onstration that requires the full par- 
ticipation and support of the local 
school district. Only low-income stu- 
dents and their families would be al- 
lowed to participate. Civil rights pro- 
tections are included, as are assurances 
that local desegregation plans would 
not be disrupted. 

This Senator believes that sounds 
like a very reasonable and sensible pro- 
posal that this body ought to be willing 
to adopt. 

I intend to support this amendment, 
Mr. President. And, I urge my col- 
leagues to support it, as well. 

I yield the floor. 


OPPOSING THE HELMS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
І rise to oppose the amendment offered 
by our distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina which prohibits the use 
of Federal funds for programs which 
distribute condoms in schools without 
parental consent. 

I want to make it clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I also intend to support an 
amendment by our distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts which en- 
courages parental participation in 
school-based programs which distribute 
condoms or other family planning in- 
formation. 

My reasons for these votes, Mr Presi- 
dent, reflect both my views on the 
proper Federal Government role in de- 
ciding what goes on in local schools 
and the experience that my own State 
has had in dealing with these highly 
emotional and controversial issues. 

There are some exceptions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, regarding fundamental human 
rights. But, in general, I do not believe 
we at the national level should be tell- 
ing local school boards and commu- 
nities how to run their schools. 
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We should encourage the establish- 
ment of high standards—and that’s ex- 
actly what we're doing in this bill. 
And, we should set up ways of holding 
schools accountable for meeting those 
standards. 

But, in general, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the best thing we're doing in this 
bill is making it easier to get out of 
the way —to replace cumbersome and 
unneeded Federal mandates with new 
ways of holding schools accountable for 
what students actually learn. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina takes just 
the opposite approach, Mr. President. I 
believe it is inconsistent with the gen- 
eral direction now being taken in this 
bill—away from telling local school 
boards and communities what they can 
and cannot—and must and must not— 
do. 

I also oppose this amendment, Mr. 
President, because our own experience 
in Minnesota suggests that it is unnec- 
essary. 

In the Minneapolis public schools, for 
example, a very well-developed system 
of school-based clinics has been estab- 
lished with strong input from parents 
and others in the local community. 

And, one essential component of that 
program is the option that each parent 
has each year to limit access to serv- 
ices offered in those school-based clin- 
ics for their own sons and daughters. 

Minneapolis public schools parents 
actually have three options each year— 
to place no restrictions on access by 
their son or daughter to school-based 
health services, to prohibit access en- 
tirely, or to limit access to services 
other than family planning services. 

That system was developed by a 
broadly representative group of par- 
ents, church leaders, teachers, health 
professionals, and others. It has 
worked well. And, more than anything 
else, Mr. President, it demonstrates 
that each community is best left to ad- 
dress this issue on their own. 

I yield the floor, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I know I 
am not alone in believing that we need 
to help our schools prepare our young 
people to lead productive and satisfy- 
ing lives. 

I feel strongly, as I am sure we all do, 
that nothing is more important than 
securing a future in which our children 
will be able to compete and succeed in 
a global economy, in which they will be 
able to cope with everyday life, and in 
which they will be able to appreciate 
those things that make life rich and re- 
warding. 

I am sure that everyone here has 
read the alarming statistics about the 
performance of American students in 
international comparisons,  particu- 
larly in core subjects such as science 
and math. And, I was very disturbed to 
discover that, among eight industri- 
alized countries, the United States is 
the only one where people over 55 do 
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better at geography than recent high 
school graduates. 

There are encouraging signs, how- 
ever. I, for one, do not have to look far. 

Utah has always made education a 
бор priority. Despite demographics 
that make school financing a tremen- 
dous challenge, The State of Utah has 
a highly successful educational system 
and a successful collaboration with our 
local school districts. 

Utah ranks third in the Nation in 
State government expenditures for 
education per $1,000 of personal income. 

For every $1,000 of personal income, 
Utah spends $73.87 on education; aver- 
age is $42.87. 

Utah ranks first in expenditures for 
higher education. 

Utah has the highest literacy rate in 
the United States. 

Some 85.1 percent of Utahns age 25 or 
older have a high school diploma—sec- 
ond in the Nation. 

Utah students score above the na- 
tional average on SAT and ACT tests. 

These are just a few of Utah’s 
achievements in education. I am proud 
of my State. Utahns have long taken 
the view that a quality education is es- 
sential for our State and our Nation's 
future. That is why Utahns tax them- 
selves so heavily to support our edu- 
cation system. 

It is also why in 1987 the Utah State 
Board of Education appointed the Stra- 
tegic Planning Commission. Comprised 
of Republicans and Democrats, from 
both the private and public sector, this 
commission examined all aspects of 
Utah education and published its re- 
port in 1988. Our distinguished col- 
league and my good friend, Senator 
BENNETT, then a corporate leader in 
Utah, served as the chairman of this 
commission. I am sure he would be 
pleased to elaborate on the strength of 
this effort and the validity of its re- 
sults. 

The action plan developed by the 
strategic planning commission has pro- 
vided the framework for Utah's initia- 
tives in education since then. 

Most recently, education has been at 
the forefront of Utah's centennial cele- 
bration as well. Utah's program for 
"Centennial Schools," awards addi- 
tional funds directly to schools for in- 
novative programming. 

Mr. President, Utah is not stuck in 
the mud when it comes to education re- 
form. My State has adopted changes in 
its system when such changes, in the 
judgment of the people of my State and 
their leaders, have appeared warranted 
or desirable. Utahns do not cling tena- 
ciously to particular education policies 
or practices when they do not work. 

Mr. President, Utah is not unique in 
this regard. As of 1990, 34 States had 
undertaken some kind of comprehen- 
sive school assessment and developed 
some kind of improvement plan. 

And, according to information I have 
received from the Education Commis- 
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sion of the States, every one of these 
States has chosen to address its edu- 
cational needs in a different way. 

We must be careful, Mr. President, 
that we do not demand change for its 
own sake. 

No one—certainly not a Federal in- 
stitution such as the Department of 
Education or the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council or 
the National Education Goals Panel— 
has the same direct stake in the suc- 
cess of local schools as do the parents 
and children who depend on local 
schools. 

No one—certainly not a Federal in- 
stitution—can deliver educational pro- 
grams with the same sensitivity and 
accommodation to local needs as the 
schools’ own teachers and principals. It 
is foolish to think that we here can leg- 
islate quality education through this 
bill. 

In suggesting standards, assessments, 
or delivery standards, we cannot clone 
those teachers—who we can all name— 
who make the biggest difference in 
education. 

We cannot create excellence in 
school leadership by legislative or ex- 
ecutive fiat. Who could even describe 
in legislative language how thousands 
of talented elementary and secondary 
school principals have successfully mo- 
tivated faculty and students? And, one 
principal’s method at one high school 
in Salt Lake City, may not work at all 
in a high school in Vermont, Mis- 
sissippi, Indiana, or anywhere else. 

Mr. President, change should not be 
directed or supervised by the Federal 
Government. Change should be initi- 
ated, developed, and implemented by 
State and local citizens and their elect- 
ed or appointed officials. 

This bill, Mr. President, is an at- 
tempt to engineer change from the 
Federal level—otherwise why would 
Utah and 33 other States that already 
have education plans have to seek Fed- 
eral waivers for them. 

Utah, at both the State and local lev- 
els, is committed to the best education 
possible for Utah children. I have no 
doubt that the people of my State will 
continue to enact specific reforms that 
they believe will be effective and that 
will reflect the values, resources, and 
demographics of the communities they 
serve. 

What we need, Mr. President, is more 
money. And, I must say, Mr. President, 
that Goals 2000 is sort of like dangling 
a thick, juicy steak in front of a hun- 
gry man. Goals 2000 contains the au- 
thorization for a $400 million grant to 
States and, therefore, the prospect that 
States will receive additional financial 
help if they follow the prescribed out- 
line for a State educational reform 
plan. I am sorry that so many States 
will be compelled by the need for addi- 
tional resources that they will sacrifice 
more of their prerogatives in edu- 
cation. 
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What we need is more flexibility and 
fewer mandates. But, the planning 
process described in Goals 2000 does not 
promote flexibility. There is no way, in 
my view, that 50 State plans, developed 
under the same statute, evaluated 
under the same criteria, and approved 
by the same individual can avoid a 
trend toward the national homogeni- 
zation of education policy. 

I hope my colleagues recognize the 
Pavlovian effect here: Federal financial 
help if a State does it right—according 
to the criteria set up under Goals 2000. 
No funds if a State does it wrong, or 
merely chooses to do it its own way. 

Mr. President, I also believe there 
could be unintended adverse implica- 
tions for independent school improve- 
ment initiatives. Even in the absence 
of Federal incentives, many organiza- 
tions and schools have initiated a wide 
variety of projects to help students 
learn. Of course, there are thousands of 
these; but, I would like to mention one 
that is particularly apropos inasmuch 
as this is Black History Month. 

The organization Black Americans of 
Achievement has developed a board 
game that simultaneously engages stu- 
dents and informs them of the diverse 
and significant achievements of black 
Americans. Students learn in a setting 
that is challenging, yet enjoyable; aca- 
demically important, yet engrossing; 
informative, yet creative. 

In addition, the Burger King Corp. 
has participated in the promotion of 
the game and is sponsoring a national 
contest to reward kids who have ex- 
celled in learning about African-Amer- 
ican history. This game, which is now 
in use in over 1,000 schools nationwide, 
serves аз an excellent example of pri- 
vate and public sectors working to- 
gether. It serves as a reminder that not 
every good idea comes from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I agree that there is nothing explicit 
in this legislation that would prevent 
such initiatives from taking place. 
However, the top-down approach in the 
Goals 2000 legislation may have the un- 
intended effect of stifling this type of 
endeavor. That, Mr. President, would 
be sad indeed. 

There are other reasons for taking a 
second look at this bill, Mr. President. 

First, this bill will create a bigger 
Federal education bureaucracy. 

The bill codifies the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not have an objection to the 
National Education Goals. The goals 
are, I believe, useful for advancing the 
debate on education within States and 
within communities. But, I question 
how useful it is to codify the National 
Goals Panel and to give it an author- 
ization of $3 million the first year and 
such sums as necessary for the next 4 
years. 

The bill establishes a new entity 
called the National Education Stand- 
ards Improvement Council [NESIC]. 
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This organization has been charged 
with certifying the standards developed 
by the discipline-specific national edu- 
cation associations, such as the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. It will forge these sets of aca- 
demic standards into a set of national 
standards for curriculum content and 
student performance. It will also cer- 
tify national opportunity-to-learn 
standards and assessments. 

NESIC is authorized at $3 million in 
the first year and such sums for the 
next 4 years. 

I suppose this would be cheap at 
twice the price if one agreed that this 
was an important function of the Fed- 
eral Government and essential to par- 
ents and children. Personally, I just see 
it as another Federal entity putting 
hurdles in the way of educational 
progress where it really counts—at 
State, local, and classroom levels. 

The bill also establishes a National 
Skills Standards Board. We haven't fo- 
cused much on the National Skills 
Standards Board. This is largely be- 
cause the same arguments can be made 
about it as are being made about the 
other provisions of the bill. 

I will just note that in some respects, 
I believe the long-term effects of the 
Skills Board could be more detrimental 
than the effects of NESIC. Why? Be- 
cause occupational standards and 
credentialing at the Federal level— 
even implied credentialing—will keep 
many people out of the labor market. 
Setting up occupational certifications 
is merely going to set the bottom rung 
of the employment ladder a little high- 
er and some people will not be able to 
climb up. 

I know some businesses have en- 
dorsed this concept. I can appreciate 
their point of view—it is logical. But, 
then, these businesses are on the em- 
ployment end—not the unemployment 
end. 

The National Skills Standards Board 
is authorized at $15 million in the first 
year and such sums for the next 4 
years. 

Second, the bill robs classrooms of 
vital assistance. 

Mr. President, these three activities 
alone are authorized for $21 million in 
the first year. That just about equals 
the cut President Clinton  rec- 
ommended in chapter 2. I remind my 
colleagues that chapter 2 is a flexible 
block grant program that targets as- 
sistance to classrooms. 

The money allocated under this bill 
is for the development of educational 
plans. It’s for process, not pencils. It’s 
for bureaucrats, not books. 

Let me say that another way. We are 
taking money out of classrooms and 
concentrating it here in Washington, 
DC. 

The President has recommended $175 
million in cuts in chapter 2 and impact 
aid. I cannot in good conscience justify 
these cuts as necessary budget cutting 
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measures to adversely affected local 
school districts in Utah. President 
Clinton and this Congress are on the 
verge of a simple reallocation of these 
funds into Goals 2000. During this de- 
bate, we must not forget that this 
planning bill rides in here on the backs 
of programs that have an immediate 
impact on our children. 

I do not doubt that the bill's pro- 
ponents sincerely believe that this is a 
good thing to do, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that it is not in the best interests 
of children in Utah, particularly since 
Utah is already operating under its 
own cogent education plan. 

Third, the bill creates a system of 
stealth standards. 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier, 
I support the national goals. I have al- 
ways supported national goals. I be- 
lieve the goals contribute a great deal 
to the debate and help focus the efforts 
of all the components of our edu- 
cational systems at all levels. But, 
there is a great chasm between na- 
tional goals and federally mandated 
standards. 

This bill is disingenuous in stating 
the so-called voluntary standards are 
in fact truly voluntary. According to 
the bill's proponents and apologists, а 
State is not compelled to have State- 
developed standards certified by the 
National Education Standards Im- 
provement Council. 

But, States are compelled to submit 
& plan. The plan must include various 
components, including provisions ad- 
dressing opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, which has become the new term 
for delivery standards. The plan must 
be approved before any money goes out 
the door. 

It is the Federal level of govern- 
ment—the Secretary, along with peer 
reviewers—that will decide if a State’s 
plan is up to snuff, and standards com- 
parable in rigor to the national model 
standards will surely be a de facto re- 
quirement if not a de jure one. 

I respectfully suggest to my col- 
leagues that these aren’t voluntary 
standards, Mr. President, these are 
stealth standards, clouding the issue, 
and flying under the radar screen. 

Мг, President, one of my constitu- 
ents, Mrs. Cherilynn Gulbrandsen of 
Provo, UT, took the time to send me 
her comprehensive analysis of Goals 
2000. She recognized, as I am sure other 
citizens have as well, that these newly 
sanctioned Federal entities will inevi- 
tably involve some element of partisan 
politics. She wrote: 

Appointees [to NESIC] are sure to be par- 
tisan, slanting the curriculum toward the 
political ends of the party in power. * * * 

She cited the spate of politically cor- 
rect curricula being discussed in many 
educational circles. 

Mr. President, I believe many Ameri- 
cans have this concern. I believe many 
Americans are concerned not just with 
what Goals 2000 actually states, but 
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what they believe it will lead to. 
Whether their concerns prove to be un- 
founded is not the point. 

What Members of this body ought to 
focus on is the fact that our constitu- 
ents are, in fact, concerned. And, edu- 
cation, as much as any public policy 
area, demands community support and 
consensus building. As long as people 
feel they have lost control of edu- 
cation—control of such a critical, life- 
forming part of their children's lives— 
we will never achieve that kind of sup- 
port. 

Fourth, the bill will provide the un- 
derpinning for more litigation. 

Mr. President, last summer several 
education hearings on finance and eq- 
uity were held during which some wit- 
nesses made it clear that the realloca- 
tion of Federal education resources was 
high on their agenda. 

Attorney Jonathan Wilson, who 
served on the National Council on Edu- 
cation Standards and Testing, has ex- 
plained that one way to achieve such a 
reallocation is through litigation. He 
succinctly explained why the oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards are not truly 
voluntary: 

You can say that it's voluntary, but it 
won't be. I'm a lawyer—all I need from you 
to get me into court that I don't have now is 
[school delivery] standards. Because I have 
got state law that constitutionally says that 
you have got to provide an adequate edu- 
cation, and the thing that keeps me from 
going to court is I don't have a measure for 
what that is. You give it to me, and I'll get 
things required—not voluntary, * * * [Min- 
utes of Implementation Task Force, NCEST, 
October 30, 1991] 

I do not believe anyone in this body 
really wants education policy to be 
made by the courts. 

I do not believe anyone in this body 
really wants to burden States and local 
school districts with achieving oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. I find it 
ironic that while the rest of this bill is 
во results oriented, the opportunity-to- 
learn standards are the epitome of 
input measures. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I know 
that many Members of the House and 
Senate may vote for this bill because it 
is an education bill. There is some fear 
that if they oppose this bill that they 
will be vulnerable to political attacks 
by those who will say that opposition 
to Goals 2000 is somehow synonymous 
with opposition to education. 

Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. This bill does not 
deal directly with anything that af- 
fects the daily classroom existence of 
students and teachers and parents. 

To be against this bill is not to be 
against education or education reform. 
To be against this bill is to be against 
widening the gulf between scarce Fed- 
eral resources and the schools and 
teachers this money ought to be going 
to. 
To be against this bill is merely to be 
against the method that President 
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Clinton has chosen for improving 
American education. To be against this 
bill is only to be against centralization 
of educational decisionmaking and the 
homogenization of educational pro- 
gramming through national standards. 

Mr. President, we have incredibly 
committed people working in and for 
our schools, battling poverty, mal- 
nutrition, crime, and drugs in their at- 
tempts to educate and engage young 
people. We ought to be putting the $422 
million authorized in this bill into 
Che pter 2, job training, vocational edu- 
cation, drug education, library serv- 
ices, or any other effort that will more 
directly and more immediately assist 
those individuals. To be against this 
bill is merely to be against spending 
more money on Federal institutions 
and less money in classrooms. 

Mr. President, we ought to trust our 
State and local school boards and 
school administrators, our State legis- 
latures and Governors, our teachers 
and principals, and, most of all, our 
citizens. I hope we do not pass Goals 
2000 because, despite its best inten- 
tions, and despite the best efforts of 
my colleagues to mitigate the many 
concerns that have been raised, this 
bill represents a fundamental distrust 
of the way in which State and local 
people make and carry out education 
policy. 

I, for one, Mr. President, trust 
Utahns to do what is right for Utah 
schools and Utah children. These stu- 
dents—who include my grandchildren— 
represent Utah's future. As their sen- 
ator, I want to support Utahns engaged 
in all the aspects of the education en- 
terprise. I do not want to see their own 
Federal Government second-guess their 
needs, priorities, or action plans. 

CLOSING STATEMENT 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
before we complete action on this leg- 
islation, I would like to briefly discuss 
several important improvements that 
have been made in this bill since it was 
first introduced. 

I would also like to call attention to 
several school-to-work programs now 
underway in Minnesota which have 
helped me personally understand the 
importance of this legislation to the 
future economic security of this Na- 
tion. 

And, finally, I must comment briefly 
on the need to continue to draw on the 
experience and expertise of States like 
Minnesota—as this legislation is imple- 
mented and as we seize other opportu- 
nities to reform and improve education 
and job training programs later this 
year. 

The interest and enthusiasm for this 
legislation in my home State, Mr. 
President, was a major factor in my de- 
cision to become its lead Republican 
cosponsor. I have learned a great deal 
from the Minnesotans who have ad- 
vised me on this legislation over the 
past year. And, I believe those who will 
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implement this bill from the national 
level would be wise to continue to lis- 
ten to those at the State and local 
level who have a great deal to teach us 
all. 

IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING TO EMPLOYERS 

One of the things I have learned from 
Minnesotans, Mr. President, is that 
any School-to-Work Opportunities Pro- 
gram must include extensive involve- 
ment by employers. That lesson was 
brought home to me in the results of a 
survey conducted recently by the Min- 
nesota Business Partnership, which has 
been among the employer groups that 
has been most supportive of youth ap- 
prenticeships and other ways of better 
preparing young people for work. 

In a recent Partnership survey of 
over 300 Minnesota businesses, nearly 
two-thirds of those surveyed said that 
a typical high school education is no 
longer good enough for today’s busi- 
ness standards. The survey also found 
that: 

Job applicants who have only a high 
school diploma are eligible for only 
half the positions being offered. 

Even fewer jobs are available to 
those young people who do not have 
high school diplomas. 

More than half the employers in the 
Twin Cities believe today’s job appli- 
cants lack adequate basic skills such as 
reading, writing, and math. 

Employers in nearly 90 percent of 
Minnesota manufacturing firms and 80 
percent of nonmanufacturing firms 
agree that technical qualifications are 
more important now than they were 10 
years ago. 

Two-thirds of Minnesota employers 
believe today’s workers need a strong 
background in technology in order to 
succeed in today’s business environ- 
ment. 

More than 90 percent of Minnesota 
employers in both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing companies said they 
would like graduates to be certified as 
meeting a minimum set of standards, 
and that they would be more likely to 
hire applicants who had been certified. 

A BROAD DEFINITION OF SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr. President, another important les- 
son Гуе learned from the educators, 
employers, labor officials, and State 
government officials who have advised 
me on this issue is that we must in- 
clude a broad range of activities in our 
definition of school-to-work opportuni- 
ties supported апа encouraged by this 
legislation. 

Ideally, school-to-work programs rep- 
resent a fundamentally different ap- 
proach to teaching and learning that 
links the school and community. Such 
programs must therefore be considered 
an integral part of K-12 education re- 
form. And, although youth apprentice- 
ships and other more formal manifesta- 
tions of school-to-work programs begin 
in the latter years of high school, less 
formal ways of exploring careers and 
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learning workplace skills should begin 
much earlier—in elementary, middle, 
and junior high schools. 

To help meet that goal, this legisla- 
tion now adds language I suggested 
which includes career exploration and 
counseling beginning prior to the llth 
grade as a required component of 
school-based programs. Ideally, these 
programs will begin in elementary 
Schools and be integrated into the 
school curriculum. 

Examples of such components of 
school-based programs include job 
shadowing, mentoring, internships, 
service learning, use of outside speak- 
ers and career forums, field trips to 
local employment sites, and student 
entrepreneurship programs such as stu- 
dent-run community businesses and 
junior achievement. 

Because of my strong interest in the 
National and Community Service Trust 
Act, Mr. President, I'm especially 
hopeful that the service learning op- 
portunities funded under that legisla- 
tion will be viewed as an important op- 
portunity to explore possible future oc- 
cupations at young ages. 

And, I'm hopeful that there will be 
close collaboration between those run- 
ning community and service learning 
programs and those designing local 
school-to-work programs funded by 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, establishing links 
with after-school, weekend, and sum- 
mer work opportunities also represents 
an important opportunity to expand 
the reach of school-to-work programs 
to the millions of today’s young people 
who have part-time jobs. 

In Minnesota, for example, 69 percent 
of high school juniors and seniors are 
employed part time, working an aver- 
age of 22 hours per week. Yet, there is 
virtually no linkage between the po- 
tential for learning job and life skills 
through these jobs and the formal 
school curriculum. 

To begin bridging that gap, this leg- 
islation now includes language I sug- 
gested that authorizes establishment of 
links between part-time employment 
and the school curriculum as an allow- 
able activity for local partnerships 
using State subgrants. Examples of 
such activities include career counsel- 
ing, student peer group discussions, 
mentoring and  student-teacher-em- 
ployer seminars. 

IMPORTANCE OF SHARING INFORMATION AMONG 
STATES AND COMMUNITIES 

Mr. President, because of the large 
number of States that are now imple- 
menting a variety of school-to-work 
program models, it will be important 
that successful programs be identified 
and information on them broadly dis- 
seminated. In addition, there are re- 
search, evaluation, and other opportu- 
nities for States to work together to 
design and promote replication of suc- 
cessful school-to-work programs. 

While this legislation envisions the 
Departments of Education and Labor 
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providing national leadership and co- 
ordination, it intends that a major por- 
tion of this capacity building be done 
on a decentralized basis. This would in- 
clude using existing research, evalua- 
tion, technical assistance, training, 
and communication capabilities that 
are available through nonprofit organi- 
zations, intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, academic institutions, and other 
resources located around the country. 

To take advantage of these opportu- 
nities, several sections of the bill au- 
thorize the Secretaries of Labor and 
Education to use demonstration 
grants, contracts, or other means to 
fund research, demonstration and other 
projects, evaluation program programs 
and training and technical assistance. 

Under language I suggested, special 
authority is also now granted the Sec- 
retaries to establish a clearinghouse 
and capacity building network to col- 
lect and disseminate information on a 
variety of aspects to school-to-work 
programs including innovative curricu- 
lum, research and evaluation, and skill 
certificates, standards and related as- 
sessment methodologies. 

EXAMPLES OF SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS IN MINNESOTA 

Mr. President, during the January re- 
cess, I had the opportunity to meet 
personally with individuals who are in- 
volved in four different school-to-work 
programs in my own State. 

The first of those programs is an on- 
going program coordinated by the Min- 
nesota Teamsters Service Bureau 
called the workplace literacy project. 

This program is actually a partner- 
ship between the Teamsters Service 
Bureau and the Northeast Metro Tech- 
nical College, several different unions 
and a number of employers in the 
trucking, hospital, and telecommuni- 
cations industries. It has received fund- 
ing from the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The trucking project was completed 
earlier this year and was of assistance 
to drivers in obtaining their commer- 
cial drivers license which is now a re- 
quirement of Federal law for all drivers 
in the trucking industry. Under this 
project, 275 employees received train- 
ing, including some nondrivers working 
for the same employers who received 
training in calculator math and basic 
computer schools. 

The hospital project has involved be- 
tween 400 and 500 employees in four 
Twin Cities area hospitals. Job classi- 
fications receiving training have in- 
cluded nursing assistants, orderlies, di- 
etary technicians and aids, food serv- 
ice, housekeeping, central stores and 
hospital facilities maintenance. In ad- 
dition to Teamsters, this project has 
also included extensive involvement of 
members and leadership from the Serv- 
ice Employees Union. The hospitals in- 
volved include North Memorial, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Abbot-North- 
western, and Riverside Medical Center. 
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The telecommunications project is 
now being launched and is expected to 
provide training for 275 to 325 tele- 
communications workers in Locals 
7200, 7212, 7250, and 7290 of the Commu- 
nications Workers of America. AT&T is 
the cooperating employer. 

In all three of these projects, the 
goals are to design and offer skills-re- 
lated minicourses that will help em- 
ployees upgrade basic job skills and 
adapt to changing circumstances in the 
workplace. 

In the hospital project, for example, 
many employees are learning skills 
that will allow them to assume broader 
responsibilities or more into more de- 
manding positions. In a number of 
cases, these employees are positioning 
themselves to adapt to cost-saving 
strategies their hospitals now have un- 
derway. 

Mr. President, the second Minnesota 
school-to-work project I met with dur- 
ing January is the Skills for Tomorrow 
High School. This exciting project, 
headed by former Minneapolis Alder- 
man Tony Scallon, will open this 
spring using  Minnesota's charter 
schools law. The school—to be initially 
housed at Minneapolis Technical Col- 
lege—will employ youth apprentice- 
ships as a central part of its curricu- 
lum. 

The Skills for Tomorrow High School 
is backed by a broad coalition includ- 
ing the Minnesota Business Partner- 
ship, Teamsters Service Bureau, Rock- 
ford and other Twin Cities area school 
districts, University of Minnesota Col- 
lege of Education, and Minneapolis 
Technical College. 

Students at Skills for Tomorrow 
High School will use a variety of means 
to help prepare themselves for work. In 
addition to completing a traditional 
high school degree, they will have the 
chance to explore careers and job train- 
ing opportunities through postsecond- 
ary programs and youth apprentice- 
ships at participating businesses. 

Mr. President, during the recent Jan- 
uary recess, I also had the opportunity 
to meet with the steering committees 
of two youth apprenticeship projects 
that are now developing programs that 
will help prepare young people for ca- 
reers in health professions. 

The first of these projects is in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area and involves 
а partnership that includes several 
area hospitals, Johnson High School in 
St. Paul and Roosevelt High School in 
Minneapolis, unions representing hos- 
pital employees, State government of- 
ficials, and others. 

And, the second includes hospital 
representatives, educators, labor offi- 
cials, and others in the Duluth-Cloquet 
area. 

The Duluth-Cloquet project is unique 
in its emphasis on improving skills to 
address unemployment or low paying 
employment on the nearby Fond du 
Lac Indian Reservation. 
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Currently almost 60 percent of 
Cloquet Public School students and 95 
percent of Fond du Lac Ojibwe School 
students do not pursue education be- 
yond high school. 

To begin to address the need for addi- 
tional education that prepares these 
students for good paying jobs, a youth 
apprenticeship program is now being 
designed that focuses on several dif- 
ferent occupational areas including 
health care. 

In what is called the health care clus- 
ter, occupational areas will include li- 
censed practical nurse/associate degree 
registered nurse, therapist assistant— 
occupational and physical, dental hy- 
gienist, operating room technician, 
radiologic technologist, pharmacy 
technician, and respiratory care tech- 
nician. 

The entry level wages for occupa- 
tions including in the Duluth-Cloquet 
program range from $8 to $15 per hour. 
The selected occupations also offer sig- 
nificant opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

Mr. President, all four of these 
school-to-work projects in Minnesota 
are just the kind of initiatives this leg- 
islation is designed to support and en- 
courage. I personally intend to con- 
tinue to monitor these projects as they 
go forward. And, I'm hopeful that they 
and many others in Minnesota and 
other States will help address the seri- 
ous need we have in this country for 
skilled workers in jobs that assure 
those workers and their families eco- 
nomic security and a bright future. 

THE NEED TO CONTINUE TO LISTEN AND LEARN 
AS WE MOVE FORWARD 

Finally, Mr. President, let me close 
with a few comments on the need to 
view this legislation in a larger con- 
text. 

Later this year, we will have the op- 
portunity to consider legislation reau- 
thorizing the Elementary and Second 
Education Act, as well as a major Clin- 
ton administration initiative on job 
training and retraining. 

I hope we will not lose sight of the 
general framework for these initiatives 
established in the bill we are now 
about to enact. 

My own view is that youth appren- 
ticeships and other school-to-work op- 
portunity programs must be considered 
an essential component of education 
reform. I also believe we must be will- 
ing to provide stronger links—and 
eliminate current barriers—between 
programs that have heretofore been 
considered the exclusive province of 
education or job training or the respon- 
sibility of private employers. 

My own preference would be to take 
down these barriers and give much 
greater discretion to State and local 
officials to mix funding sources, level 
off eligibility requirements, and make 
whatever other changes are need to ad- 
dress the differing needs and priorities 
of each State and local community. 
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As these various initiatives go for- 
ward, I hope we will also continue to 
listen to and learn from the kind of 
hands-on experts in the field that have 
meant so much to my own education 
on this subject. 

One such individual is Dale 
Jorgenson who is the youth apprentice- 
ship coordinator for Minnesota Tech- 
nology, Inc., and one of the driving 
forces behind school-to-work opportu- 
nities programs in Minnesota. 

Dale makes some very important ob- 
servations in a letter he sent me re- 
cently, including the need to make 
sure we remove barriers that might 
exist to participating in a youth ap- 
prenticeship program for individuals 
on various forms of public assistance. 

In his letter, Dale also points out the 
difficulty that many smaller employers 
have in participating in youth appren- 
ticeship programs and the need to con- 
sider what financial incentives for em- 
ployers might be required. 

That’s an issue that our colleague, 
Senator GORTON, attempted to deal 
with in his amendment to this legisla- 
tion, Mr. President. And, it’s an issue 
we're going to continue to face as the 
opportunity represented by youth ap- 
prenticeships rubs up against hard, 
cold economic realities. 

Mr. President, because a number of 
important issues and concerns are 
raised by Mr. Jorgenson’s letter, I 
would ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Let me conclude, Mr. President, by 
again thanking Senator SIMON, Senator 
KENNEDY, Senator HATFIELD, and all 
those who contributed to making this 
legislation the framework for a new 
and better way to help prepare all 
Americans for the future. 

We have a good start in this legisla- 
tion—and in the programs it will sup- 
port in Minnesota and all across the 
country. But, to realize its full poten- 
tial, Mr. President, we have much more 
yet to do. 

I yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS TECHNOLOGY, 

St. Cloud, MN, January 31, 1994. 
Senator DAVE DURENBERGER, 
Minneapolis, MN. 

DEAR SENATOR DURENBERGER: I want to 
thank you in return for the interest that 
you've shown in the Cloquet/Duluth and St. 
Paul/Minneapolis programs. I know that you 
received some good information from the 
two groups. Just as important to me, how- 
ever, was the boost you gave the groups by 
recognizing them as part of your Minneapo- 
lis connection in the school-to-work transi- 
tion design. They feel very good about the 
opportunity you gave them to meet with 
you, and I know they've already sent you 
some additional comments on the subject. I 
hope that all of it is helpful to you for the 
upcoming debate in the Senate. 

I wanted to add several comments of my 
own. As I mentioned at the meeting in Du- 
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luth, I have concerns regarding some of the 
broader issues. One of them is with adult 
learners that for one reason or another are 
living on public assistance. I hope they have 
access to any and all programs that are de- 
veloped and that they will not lose any of 
their benefits as a result of being com- 
pensated while in an apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Another area of concern is high pov- 
erty areas that may receive some oppor- 
tunity grants for training programs. While 
training is certainly important, the larger 
issue may be economic development for 
those areas. Training individuals without 
having local opportunities could drain the 
area of its human assets, which in the long 
run could further depress the area. Finally, 
in my development of programs at the local 
level the biggest challenge by far has been 
getting businesses interested and involved. 
In the long term I think they will come to 
understand that it is imperative that they 
actively support school-to-work programs. In 
the short term, however, I sense that some 
incentive may be needed to get them in- 
volved. This could be targeted job tax credits 
or other types of assistance. I also would like 
to see the many national business organiza- 
tions brought together to discuss the issues 
with other organizations, such as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to identify possible strate- 
gies and advantages for development of pro- 
grams at the local level. 

Iam convinced that business needs to be in 
the drivers seat on school-to-work transition 
programs. They are the customer for the 
product (the student) and must push edu- 
cation and others to break out of their tradi- 
tional molds. I read somewhere a quote that 
said, "Companies must leverage an invest- 
ment in training into a competitive advan- 
tage. In our new economy, people must be 
treated as assets to be developed in order to 
add value, not as costs to be reduced." I be- 
lieve this, and support your efforts to de- 
velop а school-to-work transition program 
for the United States. 

Sincerely, 
DALE J. JORGENSON, 
Youth Apprenticeship Coordinator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, we 
voted earlier today on final passage of 
S. 1361, the School-to-Work Act. I 
voted against this bill, and I want to 
explain my concerns. 

I agree that we need to do a better 
job meeting the needs of our students 
who are not college bound. Fifty per- 
cent of our young people do not go on 
to college, yet our public resources are 
devoted almost exclusively to those 
who do. In the meantime, 70 percent of 
the jobs in the United States do not re- 
quire a college education. 

I, too, think we need to improve the 
school-to-work transition, particularly 
in those areas where skills require con- 
stant modification and updating as 
technology becomes available. How- 
ever, I am not convinced that this bill 
is the way to do it. 

I believe we should focus our efforts 
more on consolidating the innumerable 
existing programs into one coherent 
system, rather than implementing yet 
another new program. Many of my col- 
leagues have argued that this is not a 
new program and that consolidation of 
existing programs is one of this bill's 
objectives. However, it seems to me in- 
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dicative of the Congress' need to create 
a new program first, then assess later. 
I fear this will become another stand- 
alone program alongside our other job 
training programs that need consoli- 
dating themselves. We are, in effect, 
supplementing, rather than supplant- 
ing what needs fixing. I see very little 
in this legislation to satisfy me other- 
wise. 

We spend more than $24 billion each 
year on 154 employment and training 
programs. Let's look at providing some 
real incentives for consolidating exist- 
ing programs before we create program 
No. 155. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my opposition to the 
pending legislation, the so-called Goals 
2000 educational reform bill. 

I applaud the effort on behalf of our 
children that this bill represents. How- 
ever, as a school board member and 
chairman for 6 years, I feel that this 
particular piece of legislation takes 
the wrong approach to the reform that 
our schools desperately need. 

During the Charlottesville Соп- 
ference that served as the seed of the 
Goals 2000 legislation, our Nation's 
Governors agreed that a key to improv- 
ing our schools was local flexibility 
and control. It is my fervent belief that 
little will result from this pale shadow 
of the original goals concept apart 
from a new, rigid Federal education bu- 
reaucracy that will stifle innovative 
reform efforts at the grassroots level. 

Supporters of this bill claim that this 
is not so—compliance with the provi- 
sions of the bill is strictly voluntary. 
In fact, the word Voluntary“ is used 
in the Goals 2000 legislation no less 
than 75 times, as if merely repeating 
the word so often would make it so. 
However, as many have already pointed 
out, there is little about this bill that 
is truly voluntary. 

Goals 2000 would set up new bureauc- 
racies in the form of the national edu- 
cational goals panel and the National 
Education Standard and Improvement 
Council [NESIC], which would be 
charged with developing national con- 
tent and performance standards. States 
would have to conform to these stand- 
ards in order to qualify for a share of 
the $400 million in grants authorized by 
Goals 2000. 

This is coercion; States looking for 
additional funding streams for their 
educational systems will find it next to 
impossible to resist the political pres- 
sure to apply for these funds, and 
therefore submit themselves to the dic- 
tates of the NESIC. It is difficult to 
fault States for seeking to recover 
some of the tax dollars they send to 
Washington. 

It is additionally clear that after 
these standards are in place, further 
attempts will be made to link all Fed- 
eral funding io State compliance. 
When the Senate takes up the Reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and Sec- 
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ondary Education Act, my colleagues 
will notice that we are already sliding 
down the slippery slope toward manda- 
tory compliance with Federal stand- 
ards. On page 18 of the "Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993," the 
ESEA reauthorization bill, States are 
required to submit a plan that either 
first “is integrated with the State's 
plan—under title III of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act“ or second, is in- 
tegrated with other State plans under 
ESEA. The sequence here is important; 
I believe it heralds future attempts to 
require States to comply with national 
standards as a condition for receiving 
any Federal education funds. 

In effect, then, what we are doing in 
the name of the noble goal of creating 
better educational opportunities for 
our children, is laying the groundwork 
for a national school board that will 
use the power of the purse to dictate 
standards to our schools. This is not 
right, and is exactly what opponents of 
the creation of the Department of Edu- 
cation were afraid of. 

In conclusion, I believe that this 
piece of legislation will help carry us 
toward a future where local school sys- 
tems surrender their authority to a 
powerful Federal educational bureauc- 
racy, where decisions regarding cur- 
riculum, teacher training, and school 
spending are made in Washington. This 
will draw us away, I’m afraid, from our 
goal of making our schools work. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this dangerous and shortsighted legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a moment to discuss my 
grave concerns with the Helms amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate last week. 

The essence of the Helms amendment 
is as follows: 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this act, or any 
other act, shall be available to any State or 
local educational agency: 

Which has a policy of denying, or 

Which effectively prevents participation 
in, constitutionally protected prayer in pub- 
lic schools by individuals on a voluntary 
basis * * *. 

This amendment at first glance may 
sound quite reasonable: It seems to say 
that no school may prevent a child 
from engaging in constitutionally pro- 
tected prayer in school; and any school 
that does so will lose its funding. For 
those of us who believe strongly that 
the right to exercise one’s own reli- 
gious beliefs, free from interference, is 
one of the single most important guar- 
antees of our Federal Constitution, 
this amendment may appear reason- 
able, and indeed, attractive. 

But upon closer inspection, this 
amendment is fraught with danger, and 
I believe my colleagues need to query 
whether this amendment achieves its 
purported goal. 

First point: The key to this amend- 
ment lies in three words: ''constitu- 
tionally protected prayer.“ If schools 
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are to comply with the amendment’s 
direction, obviously they must under- 
stand exactly what constitutes “соп- 
stitutionally protected prayer." Yet 
this is a question that the courts have 
wrestled with for decades. The first 
amendment simply says Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion“! but it does not 
define what kind of school prayer 
crosses that line. This area of constitu- 
tional law is far from settled; debate 
rages on today. 

This issue is particularly close to 
home for Rhode Islanders. Our State 
was founded by Roger Williams in 1636 
as a result of a desire for freedom from 
Government sponsorship of religion. 
Moreover, the last time the Supreme 
Court addressed a school prayer case 
was in Lee versus Weisman, a 1992 deci- 
sion involving the Nathan Bishop Mid- 
dle School in Providence, RI. From this 
case we in Rhode Island have learned 
first-hand just how unsettled this area 
of constitutional law is. 

The Lee versus Weisman case in- 
volved whether or not a clergyman’s 
benediction at Nathan Bishop’s gradua- 
tion ceremony violated the first 
amendment. The case was filed in June 
1989. In January 1990, the district court 
judge ruled that the benediction vio- 
lated the Constitution. In July 1990, a 
divided first Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the district court decision by a 
2 to 1 vote. The school board appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and in June 1992, 
the Court handed down a final decision. 
That final decision was by a 5 to 4 vote. 

Thus, after 4 years of litigation and 
three court rulings, at last a final de- 
termination was made on Nathan Bish- 
op’s benediction: In this particular 
case, the benediction was found to vio- 
late the Constitution. 

After all this, did this decision clear 
up the many uncertainties about pray- 
ers in our schools? By no means. Just 6 
months after the Lee decision, a Fifth 
Circuit Court ruling that seemed to di- 
rectly contradict the Lee ruling was 
nonetheless reinstated. Other cases 
continue to be brought, as public 
schools across the Nation adopt——or 
don’t adopt—some form of prayer and 
are challenged. 

The quandry this continuing unre- 
solved question has created for school 
administrators is perhaps best exempli- 
fied by the following example: 

About 1 year after the Supreme 
Court’s Lee decision, a group called the 
American Center for Law and Justice 
sent a bulletin to 15,000 public school 
superintendents nationwide. The bul- 
letin stated that— 

School officials must understand—that the 
Lee decision in no way diminished the well- 
established free speech rights of students, in- 
cluding the right to religious speech, 
and went on to warn that students 
have a right to include a benediction in 
their graduation ceremonies. 

Three weeks later, the American 
Civil Liberties Union sent their own 
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letter to the same 15,000 superintend- 
ents strongly countering the assertions 
made in the American Center for Law 
and Justice letter, and noting that the 
ACLU ‘‘will be monitoring develop- 
ments in this area." 

What is the school superintendent 
who receives these mailings to do? Ac- 
cording to one legal organization, 
school prayer is quite constitutional; 
according to another, it is not. Such 
mixed signals—and warnings—are a 
burdensome distraction for school offi- 
cials, on top of their many other con- 
cerns. 

Is a student-led prayer permissible? 
What about a prayer or blessing offered 
by a clergyman? Can a nonsectarian 
prayer be read at a graduation cere- 
mony? How about read over the school 
loudspeaker, at the start of the school 
day? What about after-school vol- 
untary prayer activities? Each super- 
intendent has to wrestle with these 
questions. 

Moreover, all this is doubly com- 
plicated for Rhode Island officials. In 
our State, the ethnic makeup of our 
population is rich and varied. For ex- 
ample, 15,500 of our residents were born 
in Asia; 6,800 were born in South Amer- 
ica; and 6,500 were born in Africa. This 
diverse makeup invariably means that 
the religious beliefs of our populace— 
including its children—range widely. It 
therefore is difficult to ensure that any 
one single prayer can fit the many reli- 
gions of our population. 

My point is this: This area of con- 
stitutional law is muddy, to say the 
least. The term “constitutionally pro- 
tected prayer" may sound quite clear. 
But how exactly is à school to provide 
for such prayer if legal scholars and 
the courts—let alone the beleaguered 
school—superintendent—cannot agree 
themselves on when a religious verse 
crosses the line into unconstitution- 
ality? 

As an official of the Association of 
American School Administrators told 
me: 

We're certain this amendment muddies the 
waters, and the waters already were muddy. 
The prayer cases of last year were very con- 
fusing and from our perspective this will 
make it worse. 

Second point: Although for the above 
reasons, schools would find it difficult 
if not impossible to comply with the 
Helms amendment, the amendment it- 
self offers а very, very compelling rea- 
son to somehow achieve the impossible: 
Loss of Federal education funds. 

Of all the tools the Federal Govern- 
ment has at its disposal to encourage 
States to follow Federal wishes, the 
loss of Federal funds is perhaps the 
most powerful. It is no trivial matter; 
often millions of dollars are involved. 
Thus, I believe this type of threat—for 
that's what it is—should be used spar- 
ingly, only in those cases where the 
Federal Government has an extraor- 
dinary interest in the public welfare. 
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For that reason I view the amend- 
ment as an example of the worst kind 
of Federal mandate that Washington 
hands out. The amendment States 
clearly that any school not complying 
with its terms will lose its Federal edu- 
cation grant. Because the education 
moneys are enormous, the schools 
would have no choice but to do what 
Washington demands. 

Certainly, Rhode Island would have 
to bow down to Washington's wishes. 
Our State's schools receive nearly $60 
million in Federal education moneys— 
every cent of which would be at risk 
should this amendment become law. 
The amendment would mean no more 
Federal money for 36 programs like 
Chapter One, Even Start, Drug-Free 
Schools, Special Education, Vocation 
Education, and Literacy. Moreover, it 
could threaten our guaranteed student 
loans, and any education contracts or 
discretionary grants that we now re- 
ceive. 

In sum, the Helms amendment asks 
States to do the impossible, or else risk 
losing millions of crucial education 
dollars. 

If the amendment is enacted into 
law, schools from Westerly to Provi- 
dence to Woonsocket will have no 
choice but to try to steer а course 
through the jumble of court rulings in 
an effort to comply. Given the religious 
diversity of our State, this inevitably 
will mean a string of lawsuits alleging 
that a school is violating the Constitu- 
tion—exactly what happened to Nathan 
Bishop. 

Do you know what the Nathan Bish- 
op case cost the city of Providence— 
and therefore the taxpayers? Provi- 
dence paid a staggering $110,000 in legal 
costs—and at the end of the day, after 
years of legal battles, they lost. The 
lawsuits that would arise from the 
Helms amendment will cost the al- 
ready financially struggling schools 
dearly and make lawyers rich; $110,000 
of taxpayers' money spent on lawyers 
is $110,000 less spent on books and in- 
struction. 

I believe this amendment is born of 
the fact that many people want very 
much to allow religious values into 
public schools—but that in many cases, 
the courts' interpretations of the Con- 
stitution make that impossible or un- 
certain. But no matter how strongly 
one feels, it is foolhardy to vent frus- 
tration at the Supreme Court—or for 
that matter the Constitution—by plac- 
ing our schools on the horns of a ter- 
rible dilemma. 

We must and should ensure that all 
Americans—be they adult or child—are 
able to freely exercise their religious 
beliefs without interference. As the 
history of this Nation shows, religion 
is and always will be a key element of 
American life. 

But this amendment will not enhance 
the role that religion plays in chil- 
dren's lives. Instead it will add confu- 
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sion to an already confusing апа соп- 
voluted situation, and in the process 
wreak havoc with our States’ efforts to 
educate our children. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
as we conclude this debate on the Goals 
2000 proposal, I want to commend the 
bill’s managers for accommodating a 
number of improvements that I and 
others have suggested, while still 
sticking to the underlying objectives of 
this legislation. 

I also want to point out several im- 
portant provisions in this bill which 
need to be strongly supported in con- 
ference if this legislation is to retain 
the kind of broad bipartisan support 
that it will need to become law. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion during this debate, Mr. President, 
about the need to reform the education 
system—a system that is showing seri- 
ous signs of distress, signs that in- 
clude: 

Low test scores compared to our 
international competitors; 

Rising levels of violence that threat- 
en both students and teachers; 

Severe financial pressures that are 
closing schools, forcing layoffs, cutting 
valuable programs, and raising average 
class sizes; and 

Teacher strikes and high rates of 
turnover in top administrative posi- 
tions, especially in our Nation's largest 
urban school systems. 

As we try to address these problems, 
Mr. President, we must remember that 
every local school system is different. 
And, we must not forget that most of 
the responsibility for organizing and 
funding schools lies at the State and 
local level. 

That means uniform national solu- 
tions won't solve these problems, as 
much as we in the Congress or adminis- 
tration might want to help. 

Im also not convinced that more 
money will do the job—at least not 
within the current system. 

We're already spending something 
like $200,000 per classroom in New York 
City's Public Schools. 

That should be enough. But, too 
much of it is going to central adminis- 
tration bureaucrats, to one of the Na- 
tion's largest police departments, to 
one of the Nation's largest food service 
companies, to assistant superintend- 
ents and deputy curriculum directors 
and all the rest. 

The same is true here in Washington, 
DC, where a task force headed by Alice 
Rivlen a couple of years ago found that 
a third of the employees of the D.C. 
school system work—not in neighbor- 
hood schools—but in the central ad- 
ministration downtown. 

Every school system in this country 
doesn't face the same challenges we see 
in New York or Washington. But, too 
many are part of a system that des- 
perately needs real reform. 

EXPECTATIONS FOR REFORM AT CROSSROADS 

Mr. President, I have placed a high 
personal priority over the last 5 years 
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on using my position on the Senate 
Labor Committee to help define a posi- 
tive and effective Federal Government 
role in support of State-based edu- 
cation reform. 

Following the 1992 election, I looked 
forward to accelerating that effort 
with both a President and Secretary of 
Education who were among the tirst, 
and best, of the 1980's crop of education 
Governors. 

It’s within that context that I have 
followed closely the introduction and 
evolution of President Clinton’s Goals 
2000 initiative. I, and many others, 
have suggested a number of changes in 
the President’s proposal. And, because 
of those changes, this is a different and 
better bill. 

As this dialog has gone forward, Mr. 
President, it’s also been clear that we 
don’t yet have consensus in the Con- 
gress on what role the Federal Govern- 
ment should play in support of State- 
based education reform. 

In part, my concern reflects the expe- 
rience we had in conference 2 years 
ago, as we attempted to reconcile dif- 
ferences over the Neighborhood 
Schools Improvement Act—S. 2. I do 
not want to see the President’s Goals 
2000 proposal succumb to the same 
fate—lacking strong bipartisan support 
and lacking a significant affirmative 
constituency outside the Washington 
Beltway. 

Without such  support—especially 
from Senate Republicans and from 
Governors in both parties—we could 
easily repeat our previous experience 
with S. 2. And, although I don't wel- 
come the thought of another legisla- 
tive stalemate, I agree with those who 
argue that “по bill is better than a bad 
bill." 

SENATE BILL SHOWS DEFERENCE TO STATE AND 
LOCAL INITIATIVES 

Fortunately, Mr. President, the legis- 
lation now before us includes à number 
of features that support and show def- 
erence to State and local education re- 
form initiatives. 

For example, one very positive fea- 
ture in Goals 2000 is the provision al- 
lowing States to use State-level im- 
provement funds to support public 
School choice initiatives, including in- 
formation and referral programs; and 
to support the establishment of innova- 
tive new public schools, including mag- 
net schools and charter schools. 

Under language I suggested, local 
School districts may now also use а 
portion of their grant funds to support 
innovative new public schools. 

A second positive feature of this leg- 
islation, Mr. President, is the discre- 
tion it gives the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to waive planning requirements 
for States that have already done com- 
prehensive and systemic improvement 
plans. 

It's my expectation, Mr. President, 
that the Secretary will use this author- 
ity broadly to offer States maximum 
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flexibility in meeting the planning re- 
quirements of the bill—both in the in- 
corporation of previous planning and in 
the use of existing State structures 
that have prepared those plans. We 
should not second guess the methods 
used by States to achieve the results 
articulated in the legislation. 

Mr. President, а third positive fea- 
ture included in this bill is its national 
leadership section that directs the Sec- 
retary of Education to disseminate in- 
formation on outstanding examples of 
local and State-based education reform 
through a variety of means such as 


publications, electronic and  tele- 
communication media, and  con- 
ferences. 


Its my hope that Secretary Riley 
and his successors will use this author- 
ity in much the same way it was used 
by his predecessor, Lamar Alexander. 
Through use of the bully pulpit, a Sec- 
retary of Education, especially one who 
is а former Governor, can do a great 
deal to highlight outstanding examples 
of reform and to urge their replication 
or adaptation elsewhere. 

WAIVERS FROM FEDERAL RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 

Mr. President, I'm especially pleased 
that this legislation now includes sev- 
eral significant opportunities for 
States and local school districts to get 
out from under the burdens of Federal 
rules and mandates. 

Under an amendment that Senator 
HATFIELD and I authored, up to six 
States will be able to seek broad au- 
thority to waive both Federal and 
State mandates—rules and regulations 
that now stand in the way of doing 
what teachers, principals, and parents 
now must be done to improve their 
schools. 

Minnesota is leading the rest of the 
country in replacing accountability for 
schools that’s now based on inputs— 
like how many hours students have to 
be in the classroom and how many days 
have to be in the school year—with 
standards that reward schools based on 
what students actually learn. For that 
reason, I’m very hopeful that Min- 
nesota will be one of the six States 
chosen to participate in the demonstra- 
tion Senator HATFIELD and I authored. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
the fact that this legislation places 
certain fundamental protections off- 
limits from this waiver authority and 
also requires that those seeking waiv- 
ers demonstrate that the underlying 
objectives of the regulations being 
waived will not be jeopardized. 

To monitor whether that commit- 
ment is maintained, we will need a 
more localized, manageable, and effec- 
tive alternative accountability mecha- 
nism for schools and districts that re- 
ceive waivers. Ideally, that alternative 
accountability mechanism will be local 
and results oriented. 

One such alternative is now embodied 
in the laws of States that have author- 
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ized charter schools. Although these 
laws vary, they generally allow public 
schools to operate free of most rules 
and regulations in exchange for a 
multiyear, results oriented perform- 
ance contact with a State or local edu- 
cation agency or some other public 
body. 

This arrangement keeps accountabil- 
ity with an entity that can provide ef- 
fective oversight. It keeps the number 
of deregulated schools that need to be 
monitored by each oversight agency 
relatively low. And, it shifts the focus 
of accountability from input-oriented 
rules and regulations to contractually 
agreed to results. 

Clearly, the waiver provisions con- 
tained in the Goals 2000 proposal will 
take some time to fully implement. 
And, I would hope that, as these provi- 
sions are implemented, alternative ac- 
countability mechanism—including an 
oversight role for State or local edu- 
cation agencies, a clear focus on re- 
sults, and the use of contracts or other 
formal agreements between deregu- 
lated schools and the State or local 
education agency—will be given a fair 
test. 

I also hope that the more general 
subject of the role of Federal waivers 
in education reform, including how 
those waivers are granted and adminis- 
tered, will be given additional consid- 
eration in this year's reauthorization 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STANDARDS COULD 

COUNTER DIRECTION OF REFORM 

Finally, Mr. President, let me com- 
ment briefly on the provisions in this 
proposal that authorize so-called op- 
portunity-to-learn standards. 

As Senator KENNEDY knows, I have 
been among the most strident critics of 
these standards. I have not been alone. 
And, I know that the administration, 
the Nation's Governors, and many oth- 
ers have worked hard to reach agree- 
ment on several important changes to 
clarify the role that opportunity-to- 
learn-standards will play in meeting 
the objectives of this bill. 

I strongly support retaining those 
changes, Mr. President. And, I am 
pleased that the Senate did not agree 
to the amendment offered and with- 
drawn during this debate by my distin- 
guished colleagues from Illinois and 
Minnesota. That amendment would 
have required States to adopt and im- 
plement opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards. 

The way in which opportunity-to- 
learn-standards have now been limited 
by this bill are very important to me, 
Mr. President, and to many of my col- 
leagues, as well as to Governors, State 
and local education officials, and 
school reform leaders all around the 
country. 

I strongly believe we must retain 
these provisions in conference. And, I 
will vigorously oppose any efforts to 
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change the limitations the bill now 
placed on opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards aS we reach a compromise on 
these and other differences with the 
House. 

In approaching the conference, Mr. 
President, I have identified five impor- 
tant limitations I believe must be 
drawn around these standards: 

First, compliance with opportunity- 
to-learn-standards must be strictly vol- 
untary. And, there must be no link be- 
tween achieving such standards and 
eligibility for Federal education im- 
provement funds or funds authorized 
by chapter 1 or other Federal pro- 
grams. 

Second, compliance with a uniform 
and mandatory list of opportunity-to- 
learn-standards must not be considered 
a prerequisite to being held account- 
able for tough, results-oriented aca- 
demic standards. 

Third, meeting opportunity-to-learn- 
standards must be viewed as only one 
of a number of alternative strategies 
available to State and local education 
agencies and to schools in achieving 
academic standards. 

Fourth, we must accept the reality 
that ail schools and communities are 
unique. Therefore, we must recognize 
that some opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards may contribute to achieving per- 
formance standards in some schools or 
communities and other opportunity-to- 
learn-standards may make that con- 
tribution in others. 

And, finally, States and local dis- 
tricts and schools must be able to de- 
cide which opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards may contribute to achieving aca- 
demic standards in their unique cir- 
cumstances. 

I believe these limitations are con- 
sistent with the legislation now before 
us, Mr. President. But, during the up- 
coming conference committee delibera- 
tions with the House, I intend to make 
sure that those limitations are not vio- 
lated. 

To repeat what I said earlier, we are 
now at a critical crossroads in design- 
ing a proper and effective Federal role 
in support of State-based education re- 
form. 

This Senator would like very much 
to be able to support a conference com- 
mittee agreement that achieves that 
objective. 

But, this Senator will not hesitate to 
oppose, with any and all means avail- 
able, a conference committee report 
that runs counter to that objective and 
that does more harm than it does good. 

PROPOSAL, AS MODIFIED, DESERVES SENATE 

APPROVAL 

Having noted the various improve- 
ments that have now been made, Mr. 
President, I am prepared to vote to ap- 
prove S. 1150. 

Im pleased with the authority it 
gives States and local school districts 
to increase parent choices and help 
start innovative new public schools. 
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Istrongly support the authority this 
legislation grants the Secretary to 
grant waivers to States, districts, and 
schools that are stifled by input-ori- 
ented rules and regulations and are 
now willing to be held accountable for 
what students actually learn. 

And, I believe the changes that have 
now been made in the provisions deal- 
ing with opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards need not stand in the way of the 
important reforms now taking place in 
education all over America. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I've 
noted those issues that might cause me 
to oppose a conference committee 
agreement on this legislation. 

I also believe we must realize the 
limitations of this legislation and the 
reality that achieving the goals it 
would make law will require the lead- 
ership of States and the dedicated ef- 
forts of teachers, parents, students in 
every community in this Nation. 

Real reform in education will not re- 
sult just from changes in Federal law 
or Federal programs. But, the legisla- 
tion we are now considering could help 
establish a framework within which 
that real reform can, and must, now 
take place. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
on the threshold of an important mo- 
ment for education reform in this Na- 
tion. When we pass this bill today, with 
strong bipartisan support, we will be 
changing the way the Federal Govern- 
ment supports the revitalization of 
local schools in every school district in 
America. 

We will also have ended congres- 
sional gridlock on education reform, 
for not only have we passed Goals 2000, 
education reform legislation, the first 
such legislation that has successfully 
made its way through Congress since 
the national goals were set in 1989, but 
today we will also act on the Safe 
Schools Act, and the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement 
legislation, a bill that has been waiting 
passage for 3 years. This morning we 
passed the School-to-Work Act. 

In passing Goals 2000, we will have 
successfully responded to the challenge 
of Eileen Shakespeare, a dedicated 
teacher at the Fenway School in Bos- 
ton, who told me last month: 

If I could ask you to take a single message 
back to Washington, it would be this: Please 
have a sense of urgency about what we are 
doing here with students, and help us. 

This bill responds to that plea. It is a 
major step toward meeting the urgent 
needs of hundreds of thousands of inno- 
vative teachers and students and 
school administrators in every commu- 
nity in America. 

We are sending a new and different 
partnership to support innovative and 
creative educators in classrooms across 
the country. 

Goals 2000 will establish new stand- 
ards informing schools about what 
every student should know in core sub- 
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jects like English, history, 
matics, and science. 

It provides new leadership and a new 
blueprint for school reform by moving 
Federal, State, and local governments 
in the same direction on education. 

It increases flexibility for States and 
school districts by waiving regulations 
that impede reform. 

It emphasizes the importance of qual- 
ity teaching. 

It supports expanded involvement of 
parents and communities in local 
school reform. 

It assures accountability by empha- 
sizing results and the importance of as- 
sessing school and student progress. 

It keeps education decisionmaking 
where it belongs—at the local level— 
with parents, teachers, and local edu- 
cators. 

It will bring lasting improvements to 
the quality of the work force by pro- 
moting the development of occupa- 
tional standards intended to ensure 
that workers are the best trained in 
the world. 

Above all, it promotes bottom-up 
school reform by supporting activities 
at the local school level. If the Penta- 
gon can conduct a bottom-up review to 
get its house in order, so can edu- 
cation. 

I commend my colleague from Ver- 
mont, Senator JEFFORDS, for his im- 
pressive leadership on this essential 
bill. He has worked skillfully and tire- 
lessly in this bipartisan effort. I thank 
also Senators MITCHELL, PELL, and 
KASSEBAUM, without whom this bill 
certainly would not have moved so 
smoothly through the Senate. 

This has been a long and deliberate 
process. In 3 days, we have adopted 50 
amendments, 46 by voice vote. We have 
rejected only one. I think we have 
made this a better bill, but have left its 
essence intact: a framework for high 
academic standards, locally developed 
and implemented with our support. 

And so I commend all of my col- 
leagues for taking this needed step to- 
ward education reform. We owe no less 
to the Nation’s children, their teach- 
ers, and their schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? ` 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 


mathe- 
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[Ms. would vote 
"aye." 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM], and 
the Senator from Texas  [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. GRAMM] would vote “пау.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 25, as follows: 


[Rolleall Vote No. 34 Leg.] 


MOSELEY-BRAUN], 


YEAS—71 
Akaka Exon Mikulski 
Baucus Feingold Mitchell 
Biden Feinstein Moynihan 
Bingaman Ford Murray 
Bond Glenn Nunn 
Boren Gorton Packwood 
Boxer Graham Pell 
Bradley Harkin Pryor 
Breaux Hatfield Reid 
Bryan Heflin Riegle 
Bumpers Hollings Robb 
Byrd Inouye Rockefeller 
Campbell Jeffords th 
Chafee Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Cochran Kennedy Sasser 
Cohen Kerrey Shelby 
Conrad Kerry Simon 
Danforth Kohl Simpson 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Stevens 
Dodd Levin Thurmond 
Domenici Lieberman Wellstone 
Dorgan Mathews Wofford 
Durenberger Metzenbaum 

NAYS—25 
Bennett Grassley McConnell 
Brown Gregg Murkowski 
Burns Hatch Nickles 
Coats Helms Pressler 
Coverdell Kempthorne Smith 
Craig Lott Wallop 
D'Amato Lugar Warner 
Dole Mack 
Faircloth McCain 

NOT VOTING—4 

Gramm Johnston 
Hutchison Moseley-Braun 


So the bill (H.R. 1804), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate insists 
on its amendment and requests а con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on H.R. 
1804. The Chair is authorized to appoint 
conferees. 

The Presiding Officer (Mrs. FEIN- 
STEIN) appointed Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. HARKIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Мг.  WELLSTONE, Mr. 
WOFFORD, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. COATS, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, S. 1150 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—H.R. 3759 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday, February 9 at 10 a.m., the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 3759, the emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to executive session to con- 
sider the following nominations: Cal- 
endar items numbered 614, 615, 616, 617, 
and 618. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed en bloc; 
that any statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read; that upon confirma- 
tion, the motions to reconsider be laid 
upon the table en bloc; that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s action; and that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

J. Davitt McAteer, of West Virginia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety 
and Health. 

CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

James A. Joseph, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for National and Community Service for 
a term of 5 years. (New position.) 

Shirley Sachi Sagawa, of Virginia, to be a 
Managing Director of the Corporation for 
National and Community Service. (New posi- 
tion.) 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Stuart E. Weisberg, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term ехріг- 
ing April 27, 1999. 

ACTION AGENCY 

James A. Scheibel, of Minnesota, to be Di- 

rector of the ACTION Agency. 


— 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
return to legislative session. 


REPORT OF PROPOSED RESCIS- 
SIONS OF BUDGET AUTHORITY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 85 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; referred jointly, pursuant to 
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the order of April 11, 1986, to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition and For- 
estry, to the Committee on Armed 
Services, to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources, to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation, to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
the Committee on Finance, to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, and to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, I herewith report one revised 
deferral of budget authority, totaling 
$1.6 billion, three revised rescission 
proposals, and 27 new proposed rescis- 
sions of budget authority. The total of 
the rescission proposals included in 
this special message is $1.6 billion. 
When combined with rescissions that 
went to the Congress on November 1, 
1993, there are $3.2 billion in rescissions 
pending before the Congress. 

The details of the revised deferral, 
which affects International Security 
Assistance, are contained in the at- 
tached report. The proposed rescissions 
affect International Security Assist- 
ance Programs; the Departments of Ag- 
riculture, Defense, Energy, Housing 
and Urban Development, State, Trans- 
portation, and the Treasury; the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration; the Board for International 
Broadcasting; the National Science 
Foundation; and the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 7, 1994. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate together with* 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ЕС-2091. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-164 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2092. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-165 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2093. А communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-166 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2094. А communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
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D.C. Act 10-167 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2095. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-168 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2096. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-169 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2097. A communication from the Chaii- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-170 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2098. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-171 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2099. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-172 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2100. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-173 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2101. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-180 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2102. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-181 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2103. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-182 adopted by the Council on 
January 4, 1994; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2104. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on the system of internal accounting 
and financial controls in effect during fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2105. A communication from the Acting 
Archivist of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on the 
system of internal accounting and financial 
controls in effect during fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2106. А communication from the Acting 
Archivist of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report concern- 
ing records management activities for fiscal 
year 1992; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2107. A communication from the Attor- 
ney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report on the system of internal 
accounting and financial controls in effect 
during fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2108. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Mississippi River Commission 
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(Corps of Engineers) Department of the 
Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report under the Government in the 
Sunshine Act for calendar year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2109. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled Analysis of 
the District of Columbia Water and Sewer 
Utility Administration's Fiscal Year 1992 
(Revised) Financial Plan"; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2110. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Commission Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report for calendar year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2111. A communication from the Post- 
master General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report for fiscal year 1993 
and the comprehensive statement on postal 
operations; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2112. А communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and financial controls in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2113. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Officer of the National Science Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port under the Government in the Sunshine 
Act for calendar year 1993; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2114. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on the system of in- 
ternal accounting and financial controls in 
effect during fiscal year 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2115. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on the system of internal accounting 
and financial controls in effect during fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affeirs. 

EC-2116. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Financial Management, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the actuarial 
valuation for the Comptroller General's re- 
tirement system for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2117. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the State Justice Institute, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on the system of internal accounting 
and financial controls in effect during fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2118. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the U.S. Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report under the Government in the 
Sunshine Act for calendar year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2119. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report on the system of 
internal accounting and financial controls in 
effect during fiscal year 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2120. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on the 
system of internal accounting and financial 
controls in effect during fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2121. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
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tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and financial controls in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, 

ЕС-2122. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Farm Credit System Insurance 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report on the system of internal 
accounting and financial controls in effect 
during fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2123. A communication from the Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer of the Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semi-annual report of the Of- 
fice of Inspector General for the period April 
1, 1993 through September 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2124. A communication from the Man- 
ager (Benefits Communications), Ninth 
Farm Credit District Trust Committee, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port for calendar year 1992; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2125. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, notice of the re- 
ports and testimony for December 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2126. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and financial controls in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2127. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the James Madison Memorial Fellow- 
ship Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report in compliance with 
the Inspector General Act Amendments of 
1978 for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2128. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and financial controls in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2129. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of the American Battle Monument 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report in compliance with the In- 
spector General Act Amendments of 1978; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2130. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, notice of a bid pro- 
test during fiscal year 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2131. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Postal Rate Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
under the Government in the Sunshine Act 
for calendar year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2132. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
under the Chief Financial Officers Act for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2133. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report in compliance with 
the Inspector General Act Amendments of 
1978 for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2134. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Office of Navajo and 
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Hopi Indian Relocation, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report on the system 
of internal accounting and financial controls 
in effect during fiscal year 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2135. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment For the Hu- 
manities, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and financial controls in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2136. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a compilation of 
General Accounting Office reports and testi- 
mony issued during fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2137. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Arctic Research Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled "Arctic Research and the United 
States“; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-2138. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Attorney General, Department of 
Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port and notice of expansion of denial of Fed- 
eral Benefits Project Clearinghouse; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2139. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port in compliance with the Inspector Gen- 
eral Act amendments of 1978 for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2140. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report in compliance with the Inspector 
General Act Amendments of 1978 for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-2141. A communication from the In- 
spector General of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2142. A communication from the Acting 
Director of Communications and Legislative 
Affairs, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report under the Government in 
the Sunshine Act for calendar year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2143. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on the system of internal accounting 
and financial controls in effect during fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-2144. A communication from the Acting 
Staff Director, Commission on Civil Rights, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on the system of internal accounting 
and financial controls in effect during fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-2145. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Administration, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on the 
system of internal accounting and financial 
controls in effect during fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2146. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and financial controls in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute: 

Н.Н. 3759. A bill making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 1608. A bill to rescind certain budget au- 
thority proposed to be rescinded in special 
messages transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on November 1, 1993, in accordance 
with title X of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, as 
amended. 

S. 1832. A bill to rescind certain budget au- 
thority proposed to be rescinded in a special 
message transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on February 7, 1994, in accordance 
with title X of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, as 
amended, 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS) (by request): 

S. 1835. A bill to provide for the collection 
and dissemination of statistics designed to 
show the condition and progress of education 
in the United States, to promote and im- 
prove the cause of education throughout the 
Nation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 1836. A bill for the relief of John Mitch- 
ell; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and Mr, 
MACK): 

S. 1837. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on the personal effects of participants 
in, and certain other individuals associated 
with, the 1994 World Cup soccer games; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
JEFFORDS) (by request): 

S. 1835. A bill to provide for the col- 
lection and dissemination of statistics 
designed to show the condition and 
progress of education in the United 
States, to promote and improve the 
cause of education throughout the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION STATISTICS АСТ OF 1994 
e Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Clinton administration, I am 
pleased to introduce the National Edu- 
cation Statistics Act of 1994. The bill is 
a reauthorization of authority for the 
National Center for Education Statis- 
tics [NCES] and the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress [NAEP], 
which provide meaningful information 
on the educational achievement and 
progress of American students. 
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For more than 25 years, I have called 
for both tough, challenging standards 
and high quality assessments in gen- 
eral education. To my mind, they are 
the keys to effective and widespread 
reform. The Goals 2000 legislation 
moves clearly in the direction of estab- 
lishing voluntary national content and 
performance standards for all students. 
The National Education Statistics Act 
follows suit in reauthorizing adminis- 
tration of NAEP or the national test as 
it has been called. The bill calls for 
greater flexibility in implementation 
of NAEP and strengthens the Advisory 
Council on Education Statistics. To my 
mind, the bill’s overall thrust moves in 
the right direction. 

I am concerned, however, that the 
linkage between NAEP and any na- 
tional content or performance stand- 
ards be clear and strong. To my mind, 
it is important that we report NAEP 
results in a way that relates them di- 
rectly to valid and reliable perform- 
ance standards. This, in turn, will aid 
States and localities in making the dif- 
ficult but necessary decisions required 
of them in building a system of edu- 
cation whose hallmark is excellence. It 
is my hope that specifically in this 
area we may be able to strengthen the 
legislation submitted by the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, if we cannot ascertain 

where we are in education, it will be 
very difficult to agree where we should 
be going. In that regard, the Clinton 
administration’s National Education 
Statistics Act merits strong support 
and enactment. 
Ф Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, оп 
behalf of the Clinton administration, I 
join my colleague, Senator PELL, to in- 
troduce the National Education Statis- 
tics Act of 1994. This bill provides for 
the reauthorization of the National 
Center for Education Statistics [NCES] 
and the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress [NAEP]. 

As is usually the case, legislation au- 
thorizing information collection and 
statistical reporting does not make the 
headlines. NCES and its congression- 
ally mandated NAEP project may be 
one of the best-kept secrets in Amer- 
ican education. For the past 25 years, 
NAEP assessments have provided one 
of the only measures we have of how, 
or if, student achievement has 
changed. With the demand for high 
standards and the need for improved 
student learning NAEP’s role becomes 
even more important. Furthermore, 
the increased attention to student aca- 
demic outcomes have led to increased 
attention to, and demands for, im- 
provement in NAEP assessments, scor- 
ing methods, and survey needs. 

State and local educators are design- 
ing standards for what our children 
must know and be able to do to be 
ready for the next century. We, in turn, 
must have a mechanism to measure 
how students are faring so that we can 
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then assist them in meeting the de- 
mands of the future. This reauthoriza- 
tion provides Congress the opportunity 
to reevaluate NAEP and NCES and en- 
sure that both programs continue to 
provide reliable data necessary to 
gauge the education achievement of 
this Nation.e 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 1836. A bill for the relief of John 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

MEDAL OF HONOR FOR JOHN W. MITCHELL 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill which will 
correct a mistake of the past. This mis- 
take involves the wrongful denial of 
our Nation's highest military honor to 
a distinguished American—John W. 
Mitchell. 

In 1948, the United States Navy was 
intercepting the encrypted messages of 
the Japanese Armed Forces, Unbe- 
knownst to the Japanese, the United 
States had broken the enemy code. On 
April 16, 1943, a message was inter- 
cepted that indicated Adm. Isoroku 
Yamamoto, chief of the Japanese com- 
bined fleet, would be visiting Japanese 
troops on several of the Solomon Is- 
lands on April 18, 1943. Admiral 
Yamamoto was Japan's foremost naval 
strategist and the architect of the sur- 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor. At 6 a.m., 
December 7, 1941, over 300 Japanese air- 
craft left the flight decks of their air- 
craft carriers bound for Pearl Harbor. 
Although the attack took less than 2 
hours, the cost to the United States 
was great. In all, the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor lost 18 warships, including the 
battleships Arizona, West Virginia, and 
California. Over 4,200 Americans were 
either dead, wounded, or missing. 

Upon learning of Admiral 
Yamamoto's plans to visit the Solo- 
mons, Admiral Nimitz ordered Adm. 
Marc Mitscher, commander air, Solo- 
mon Islands, to intercept Yamamoto's 
plane. Maj. John W. Mitchell, com- 
mander of the 339th fighter squadron, 
volunteered for the mission. On the 
morning of April 18, 1943, Major Mitch- 
ell led 18 P-38's from Guadalcanal Is- 
land on what would later be called the 
“longest fighter intercept in history." 
Flying over 494 miles, only 50 feet off 
the water, they intercepted Yama- 
moto's plane and its escorts over Bou- 
gainvillea Island, precisely as Major 
Mitchell had planned. Major Mitchell's 
unit downed Yamamoto's plane as well 
as that of his chief of staff and three 
Zero fighters. All but one of Mitchell's 
squadron returned to Guadalcanal. 

Admiral Mitscher recommended that 
Major Mitchell and four other pilots re- 
ceive the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, our Nation’s highest military 
honor. However, this recommendation 
was denied. At the time, awarding the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to pilots 
for shooting down two bombers and 
three fighters might reveal that the 
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United States knew Admiral Yama- 
moto was aboard one of the planes and 
alert the Japanese to the fact that 
their code had been broken. 

John W. Mitchell has served this 
country with honor and distinction. 
During service in World War II and the 
Korean war, he flew over 240 combat 
missions with 16 confirmed aerial kills. 
He was the first fighter ace in the 13th 
Air Force and his decorations include 
the Air Medal with 9 Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters, the Distinguished Flying Cross 
with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Bronze Star, 
the Navy Cross, and the Legion of 
Merit. However, the full extent of his 
dedication, service, and bravery exhib- 
ited on April 18, 1943, has never been 
recognized. 

Mr. President, it is fitting that as we 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
World War II, we honor Colonel Mitch- 
ell. He has waited over 50 years to re- 
ceive the proper recognition from his 
country. I ask my distinguished col- 
leagues to support this bill and to be- 
stow this honor upon John W. Mitchell. 


By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and 
Mr. MACK): 

S. 1837. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty on the personal effects of par- 
ticipants in, and certain other individ- 
uals associated with, the 1994 World 
Cup soccer games; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

SUSPENSION OF TARIFFS FOR WORLD CUP 
PARTICIPANTS 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce legislation to suspend the duty on 
the personal effects of participants and 
others associated with the 1994 World 
Cup soccer games. This summer, the 
United States will host the World Cup 
for the first time ever, a very special 
privilege for the United States. The 
World Cup, the largest single sporting 
event in the world, will include 52 
games played in nine cities: Detroit, 
New York, Washington, Orlando, Bos- 
ton, Dallas, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. These games will 
have huge positive economic impacts 
in those cities and the surrounding 
areas. 

Duty-free privileges are an important 
aspect of hosting an international 
sporting event. Granting these privi- 
leges to World Cup participants will 
give us the opportunity to reciprocate 
the hospitality that has been afforded 
our athletes in sporting events hosted 
by other countries. 

There is considerable precedence for 
duty-free legislation for international 
sporting events held in the United 
States. Duty-free entry privileges were 
authorized for the 1993 World Univer- 
sity Games in Buffalo, the 1990 Good- 
will Games in Indianapolis, and the 
1984 Summer Olympics in Los Angeles. 

The revenue loss caused by the sus- 
pension of these tariffs will be neg- 
ligible, while the positive effects of 
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continuing the policy of encouraging 
international sports competitions is 
great. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
supporting the World Cup games and 
welcoming the athletes from all over 
the world to our country. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 12 
At the request of Mrs. FEINSTEIN, her 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 12, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make grants to States 
and local governments for the con- 
struction of projects in areas of high 
unemployment, and for other purposes. 
8, 1142 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WELLSTONE], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. 
CHAFEE] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1142, a bill to improve counseling serv- 
ices for elementary school children. 
8. 1329 
At the request of Mr. WALLOP, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 1329, a bill to provide for an inves- 
tigation of the whereabouts of the 
United States citizens and others who 
have been missing from Cyprus since 
1974. 
8. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DOMENICI] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to estab- 
lish time limitations on certain civil 
actions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1805 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1805, a bill to amend title 
10, United States Code, to eliminate 
the disparity between the periods of 
delay provided for civilian and military 
retiree cost-of-living adjustments in 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 90 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
90, a joint resolution to recognize the 
achievements of radio amateurs, and to 
establish support for such amateurs as 
national policy. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 150 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
names of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. BOXER], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CRAIG], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. CONRAD], the 
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Senator from New York [Mr. D'AMATO], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
CINI], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. DoMENICI], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. EXON], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MATHEWS], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEC- 
TER], and the Senator from South Саго- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
150, a joint resolution to designate the 
week of May 2 through May 8, 1994, as 
“Public Service Recognition Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 


At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Мг. MATHEWs], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Мг. LAUTENBERG], and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBB] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 161, a joint resolution to 
designate April 1994, as Civil War His- 
tory Month.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 59 


At the request of Mr. BURNS, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. SIMPSON] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 59, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
any Federal Government mandated 
health care reform should be on-budg- 
et. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1382 


At the request of Mr. STEVENS, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 1382 proposed to S. 
1150, an original bill to improve learn- 
ing and teaching by providing a na- 
tional framework for education reform; 
to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed 
to ensure equitable educational oppor- 
tunities and high levels of educational 
achievement for all American students; 
to provide a framework for reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development 
and adoption of a voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifi- 
cations; and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1388 


At the request of Mr. HATCH, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 1388 proposed to S. 
1150, an original bill to improve learn- 
ing and teaching by providing a na- 
tional framework for education reform; 
to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed 
to ensure equitable educational oppor- 
tunities and high levels of educational 
achievement for all American students; 
to provide а framework for reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development 
and adoption of а voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifi- 
cations; and for other purposes. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1394 


At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 1394 proposed to S. 
1150, an original bill to improve learn- 
ing and teaching by providing a na- 
tional framework for education reform; 
to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed 
to ensure equitable educational oppor- 
tunities and high levels of educational 
achievement for all American students; 
to provide a frarnework for reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development 
and adoption of a voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifi- 
cations; and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1404 


At the request of Mr. BURNS, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Amendment No. 1404 pro- 
posed to S. 1150, an original bill to im- 
prove learning and teaching by provid- 
ing a national framework for education 
reform; to promote the research, con- 
sensus building, and systemic changes 
needed to ensure equitable educational 
opportunities and high levels of edu- 
cational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for 
reauthorization of all Federal edu- 
cation programs; to promote the devel- 
opment and adoption of a voluntary 
national system of skill standards and 
certifications; and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1410 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, his 
name was added as а cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 1410 proposed to S. 
1150, an original bill to improve learn- 
ing and teaching by providing a na- 
tional framework for education reform; 
to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed 
to ensure equitable educational oppor- 
tunities and high levels of educational 
achievement for all American students; 
to provide a framework for reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development 
and adoption of à voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifi- 
cations; and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1411 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 1411 proposed to S. 
1150, an original bill to improve learn- 
ing and teaching by providing a na- 
tional framework for education reform; 
to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed 
to ensure equitable educational oppor- 
tunities and high levels of educaticnal 
achievement for all American students; 
to provide a framework for reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development 
and adoption of a voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifi- 
cations; and for other purposes, 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT OF 1933 


MURKOWSKI (AND STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1434 


Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself and 
Mr. STEVENS) proposed an amendment 
to the bill (S. 1361) to establish a na- 
tional framework for the development 
of school-to-work opportunities sys- 
tems in all States, and for other pur- 
poses; as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as "Alaska Native 
Culture and Arts Development Act". 

SEC. 2. ALASKA NATIVE ART AND CULTURE. 

Section 1521 of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 4441) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"PART B—NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND ALASKA 

NATIVES 
“SEC. 1521. PROGRAM FOR NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
AND ALASKA NATIVE CULTURE AND 
ARTS DEVELOPMENT. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to make grants for the 
purpose of supporting programs for Native 
Hawaiian or Alaska Native culture and arts 
development to any private, nonprofit orga- 
nization or institution which— 

“(1) primarily serves and represents Native 
Hawaiians or Alaska Natives, and 

**(2) has been recognized by the Governor of 
the State of Hawaii or the Governor of the 
State of Alaska, as appropriate, for the pur- 
pose of making such organization or institu- 
tion eligible to receive such grants. 

"(b) PURPOSE OF GRANTS.—Grants made 
under subsection (a) shall, to the extent 
deemed possible by the Secretary and the re- 
cipient of the grant, be used— 

(J) to provide scholarly study of, and in- 
struction in, Native Hawaiian or Alaska Na- 
tive art and culture, 

*(2) to establish programs which culminate 
in the awarding of degrees in the various 
fields of Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native 
art and culture, or 

(3) to establish centers and programs with 
respect to Native Hawaiian or Alaska Native 
art and culture that are similar in purpose 
to the centers and programs described in 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 1510. 

“(с) MANAGEMENT OF GRANTS.— 

(J) Any organization or institution which 
is the recipient of а grant made under sub- 
section (a) shall establish a governing board 
to manage and control the program with re- 
spect to which such grant is made. 

2) For any grants made with respect to 
Native Hawaiian art and culture, the mem- 
bers of the governing board which is required 
to be established under paragraph (1) shall— 

"(A) be Native Hawaiians or individuals 
widely recognized in the field of Native Ha- 
waiian art and culture, 

B) include a representative of the Office 
of Hawaiian Affairs of the State of Hawaii, 

“(С) include the president of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, 

D) include the president of the Bishop 
Museum, and 

“(Е) serve for a fixed term of office. 

“(3) For any grants made with respect to 
Alaska Native art and culture, the members 
of the governing board which is required to 
be established under paragraph (1) shall— 
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"(A) include Alaska Natives and individ- 
uals widely recognized in the field of Alaska 
Native art and culture, 

"(B) represent the Eskimo, Indian and 
Aleut cultures of Alaska, and 

(O) serve for a fixed term."’. 


MISCELLANEOUS TARIFF ACT OF 
1993 


WOFFORD AMENDMENT NO. 1435 


(Ordered referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 

Mr. WOFFORD submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1711) to suspend tempo- 
rarily the duty on certain chemicals; 
as follows: 

On page 2, strike line 11 through the end of 
the page. 

On page 8, strike line 7 through the matter 
ending before page 9, line 1. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will be holding 
a hearing on Thursday, February 10, 
1994, beginning at 9:30 a.m., in 485 Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building on S. 1357, 
the Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians and the Little River 
Band of Ottawa Indians Act; and S. 
1066, to restore Federal services to the 
Pokagon Band of Potawatomi Indians. 

Those wishing additional information 
should contact the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs at 224-2251. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1994, at 8:30 a.m. in SR-332 on 
the nomination of Frederick С. 
Slabach, of Mississippi, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Congressional Rela- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet on Tuesday, February 8, 1994, at 
2:30 p.m., in open session to receive tes- 
timony on the Defense authorization 
request for fiscal year 1995 and the fu- 
ture years' defense program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Commit- 
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tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
February 8, at 2 p.m. to conduct a hear- 
ing on the International Monetary 
Fund-World Bank policies toward Rus- 
sia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., February 
8, 1994, to receive testimony from Freta 
Joy Dicus, Margaret Hornbeck Greene, 
William J. Rainer, Kneeland C. Young- 
blood, and Frank G. Zarb, nominees to 
be members of the Board of Directors 
of the United States Enrichment Cor- 
poration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 11:00 a.m. to hear testimony 
from USTR Mickey Kantor on the sub- 
ject of the GATT; and further that the 
committee be permitted to be met im- 
mediately following the conclusion of 
Ambassador Kantor’s testimony to 
hear and consider the nomination of 
Mary Ellen Withrow to be Treasurer of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, February 8, at 11:30 
a.m. to hold a nomination hearing on 
Strobe Talbott, to be Deputy Secretary 
of State. h 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee for 
authority to meet on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, at 1l a.m., for a nomination 
hearing on: Edward J. Gleiman, to be 
member, Postal Rate Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, February 8, 1994, at 
2:30 p.m., to hold a closed hearing on 
intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SARAJEVO: OLYMPIC CITY UNDER 
SIEGE 


e Мг. DECONCINI. Mr. President, ex- 
actly 10 years ago the eyes of the world 
were focused on Sarajevo as that city 
hosted the XIV Winter Olympic Games. 
Ten years later and after nearly 2 years 
of shelling, Sarajevo and its Olympic 
facilities lay in shambles. The city's 
stadium has been turned into a ceme- 
tery, the final resting place for some of 
the over 10,000 Sarajevans killed since 
the outbreak of fighting in and around 
the Bosnian capital. 

This past weekend we witnessed yet 
another attack on innocent civilians in 
Sarajevo, this one claiming 68 lives and 
resulting in hundreds of injuries. Again 
we have heard cries of righteous indig- 
nation over this despicable event. 

But no amount of hand-wringing is 
going to bring an end to aggression and 
genocide in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
spawned by Serb ultranationalism. 
Resolute action is required. The dif- 
ficult options will not get any easier if 
we allow more time to pass. Will we 
look back a year from now and bemoan 
the fact that we did not act earlier? 

Over the past 12 months the adminis- 
tration has engaged in endless equivo- 
cation, talking tough then backing 
down at the first hint of resistance. Of- 
ficials have repeatedly bemoaned the 
fact that the West missed repeated op- 
portunities to engage early and effec- 
tively in ways that might have pre- 
vented the conflict from deepening. As 
one who has consistently advocated the 
use of selective NATO airstrikes and 
the lifting of the arms embargo, I 
couldn't agree more. 

How long will we allow the carnage 
to go on? As NATO fighters fly over- 
head, the calculated war of Serb ag- 
gression and genocide is played out 
with deadly consequences on the 
ground. There is only one way to stop 
the aggressor—and that is by force. It 
is time for those NATO jets to deliver 
а clear and long overdue message: we 
will not allow aggression and genocide 
to continue any longer. The time for 
equivocation is over. As witnesses to 
genocide, we have а moral obligation 
to intervene. It is time to back up our 
threats with actions in defense of Sara- 
jevo, an Olympic city under siege.e 


—— 


TRIBUTE TO WARNER L. JONES— 
KENTUCKY AND THE NATION 
LOSE A GIANT OF THE HORSE 
RACING INDUSTRY 


@ Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, as 
my colleagues know, the thoroughbred 
industry is vital to my home State of 
Kentucky. Unfortunately, this past 
weekend that industry lost one of its 
pioneers, my dear friend Warner L. 
Jones. 

Warner led what can only be called a 
full, exciting, and wonderful life. The 
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world famous Churchil Downs race 
track in Louisville, KY, was founded on 
his great-grandmother's land and owes 
much of its current success to his lead- 
ership. He served as a director of the 
track for over 50 years, and was chair- 
man during the historic track's revival 
in the 1980's. Warner did not take his 
commitment to Churchill Downs light- 
ly. In 1969, when the track was in dan- 
ger of being taken over, he borrowed 
almost $300,000 in order to buy more 
stock and help fend off the bid. 

Under Warner and track president 
Tom Meeker's able guidance, Churchill 
Downs underwent a $25 million renova- 
tion as well as doubling its revenue. It 
was also during this time that in 1988 
the track hosted for the first time the 
prestigious Breeders Cup event. It later 
hosted this exciting day in racing in 
1991 and will again in November of this 
year. 

Mr. President, Warner had since 1935 
been one of the most influential breed- 
ers in America. From his picturesque 
Hermitage Farm in Goshen, KY, in 
Oldham County, he bred and housed 
some of the world's most influential 
thoroughbreds in the world. He was the 
only breeder to have ever bred winners 
in the Kentucky Derby, Kentucky 
Oaks, and a Breeders Cup race. In 1985, 
Warner sold one of his yearlings at the 
annual Keeneland sales for a world 
record $13.1 million. 

Warner was also active on the legis- 
lative end of the business as well, Mr. 
President. He was one of the creators 
of the American Horse Council, a na- 
tional association that represents the 
industry in Congress. As cousin to our 
former colleague Marlow Cook of Ken- 
tucky, it should come as no surprise 
that Warner was always diligent and 
effective in lobbying his industry's 
many vital interests. In fact, James J. 
Hickey, Jr., the current president of 
the American Horse Council, called 
Warner “опе of the most important 
people in the horse industry in this 
century." 

While this is indeed high praise, it in 
no way tells the entire story of this 
great American. Warner Jones was a 
man whose moral compass was always 
focused in exactly the right direction. 
An ardent believer in strong family 
values, he was a man of unparalleled 
character, integrity, and charm. 

In his native Oldham County, Warner 
donated some of his property as well as 
thousands of dollars to the Oldham 
County Youth Football League. In 
spite of what some saw as a gruff exte- 
rior, Warner was a friend to all and had 
a particular soft spot for children. In 
fact, one of his friends said that War- 
ner often carried with him a thank-you 
letter written to him by some of the 
kids he had helped get involved with 
the football league. 

Mr. President, a loss like the one the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and the 
horse industry has just suffered is not 
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easily forgotten. I ask my colleagues to 
join me in remembering and honoring 
the significant contributions made dur- 
ing his productive lifetime. Having re- 
cently lost my mother, I understand 
the grief that his family is suffering 
and, therefore, would like to also ex- 
tend my deepest sympathies and under- 
standing to his wonderful wife Harriet 
as she goes through this trying time. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask 
that an article from the February 8, 
1994, Lexington Herald Leader be in- 
serted into the RECORD at this point. 

(From the Lexington (KY) Herald Leader, 

Feb. 8, 1994] 
DEATH OF HORSEMAN JONES ENDS SPECIAL 
ERA 
(By Billy Reed) 

LOUSIVILLE.—Before Kenneland's world- 
famous summer yearling sale, you could usu- 
ally hear Warner L. Jones Jr. moaning and 
fretting in that raspy voice of his over what 
cruel fate might have in store for him. 

"My whole business, my success or failure 
for a whole year," Jones once said, is de- 
cided in three hours on one night of the year 
at Kenneland. I don't know of any other 
business where you have that kind of pres- 
sure.“ 

Yes, but he thrived on it. At the end of a 
sale, ol’ Warner usually was smiling as һе 
headed back to Hermitage Farm, his five 
hundred-acre spread just off U.S. 42 in 
Oldham County, about 20 minutes from 
downtown Louisville. 

In July of 1964, Jones sold a yearling colt 
for $150,000, a world record that looked 
laughable in the summer of 1985, when he 
sold a Nijinsky-My Charmer colt for $13.1 
million, the current world record and one 
that's likely to stand forever, 

"I knew he was a helluva colt," salesman 
Jones said. “Не was one of a kind, like a pre- 
cious stone or jewel.“ 

So, too, was Jones, who died Sunday night 
at the age of 78 after a long bout with cancer. 
Earthy more than polished, Jones was as 
shrewd a horseman as ever came down the 
pike. 

His death ends the era that began in the 
1940s, when smart, hard-nosed, persuasive 
horsemen such as Jones, А.В. "Bull" Han- 
cock Jr. of Claiborne Farm and Leslie Combs 
II came to dominate the breeding world. 

They were alchemists with an almost pre- 
ternatural ability to produce excellent 
horses, and they loved the challenges of try- 
ing to beat the market, the races and, of 
course, each other. 

"It's a fad, like women's hats or some- 
thing," Jones once said. “You try to guess 
which stallions will be popular three years 
away. If I guess right, I'm a genius. If not, 
I've lost money." 

Of all the big-time Kentucky breeders, 
only Jones didn't live within а 25-mile radius 
of Lexington, and one reason was his life- 
long love affair with Churchill Downs, the 
home of the Kentucky Derby. 

His great-great-great grandmother was a 

Churchill, and Col. M. Lewis Clark, the track 
president when it opened and held the first 
Derby in 1875, was an uncle three generations 
removed. 
A Churchill director since 1941, the year 
Whirlaway won the Derby, Jones was espe- 
cially proud that he was the first horseman 
to breed and sell winners of both the Derby 
(Dark Star in 1953) and Kentucky Oaks 
(Nancy Jr. in 1967). 

After succeeding John W. Galbreath às 
Churchill's chairman of the board in 1984, 
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Jones replaced track president Lynn Stone 
with Tom Meeker, opening the way for the 
track to undertake the most aggressive re- 
modeling and marketing program in its his- 
tory. 

Of all the changes made at Churchill, 
Jones’ baby was the construction of the turf 
course in the track's infield, which enabled 
Churchill to attract the Breeders’ Cup and 
diversify its racing cards. 

Typically feisty and combative throughout 
the campaign to get the turf course done, 
Jones became exacerbated with critics who 
accused him of not caring about the infield's 
beauty. 

"It's nothing but grass we're talking 
about,“ Jones growled, They're not going to 
set up Coca-Cola signs and Falls City beer 
signs in there. There's nothing prettier to 
look at than green grass and pretty girls.“ 

That was vintage Jones. 

Although he always had a wink and a smile 
for a female he found attractive, Jones 
seemed most at home in the company of 
men, where he could argue and joke and tell 
stories without having to worry about his 
salty language. 

Yet he also gave up drinking years ago and 
became such a confirmed teetotaler that 
Churchill employees always were careful 
about how much they drank around him, for 
fear of becoming the objects of a stern Jones 
scowl and a stern Jones lecture. 

He hated to lose a game of golf or cards al- 
most as much as he hated to get the short 
end of а horse deal, but he also could laugh 
at himself. 

For example, he liked to tell about a sum- 
mer at Saratoga in the 1940s, when he still 
was getting established and Combs out- 
maneuvered him to syndicate a stallion that 
both wanted. 

It was a funny story, made more so by the 
gravel in Jones' voice, Such a voice. When he 
called, you knew who it was before he identi- 
fied himself. 

And then you listened closely because 
when it came to the horse business, Warner 
L. Jones always had something important to 
say, which is just one of the reasons he'll be 
so terribly missed.e 


DR. NEIL P. HYCHE,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ALABAMAN, RETIRES 


è Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, in Janu- 
ary 1994, upon his retirement as super- 
intendent of education of Tuscaloosa 
County schools, the Alabama Edu- 
cation Association lost a distinguished 
and dedicated servant, Dr. Neil Hyche. 

Dr. Hyche was born in Northport, AL, 
in 1931. As a member of the U.S. Army, 
he spent 2 years stationed in Europe 
serving his country from 1954-56. He 
earned a bachelor’s degree in secondary 
education from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1959, a master’s degree in ele- 
mentary education in 1963, and his edu- 
cational doctorate from the university 
in 1972. He has been an esteemed mem- 
ber of the university and Tuscaloosa 
communities throughout his life, and 
through his commitment to education 
has enriched the community as a 
whole. 

Dr. Hyche distinguished himself 
through his unwavering commitment 
to the betterment of the educational 
system. As a teacher he left an ever- 
lasting impression on the many stu- 
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dents who dwelled in his classroom. 
After his teaching career, he devoted 
many years to school administration, 
including 5 years as a principal in the 
Tuscaloosa County schools. Since 1986, 
he has served as superintendent over 
Tuscaloosa County, where he showed 
outstanding leadership and was award- 
ed the 1993 District Superintendent of 
the Year Award. 

As an administrator in the Tusca- 
loosa schools, Dr. Hyche was known for 
his sense of fairness and for commit- 
ment to his students, his faculty, and 
to the community. He participated in 
many developmental activities, there- 
by further increasing his capabilities 
as an administrator. A few of these ac- 
tivities include: National Association 
of School Boards, American Associa- 
tion of School Boards, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and 
the Technology and Learning Con- 
ference. Right up to his retirement 
date, Dr. Hyche constantly strived to 
reach his maximum potential. 

Finally, Dr. Hyche's life exhibits an 
intense commitment not only to his 
career, but also to the betterment of 
his community. He s^rves in many area 
leadership positions, and has gained 
recognition in several. He received the 
1989 Conservationist of the Year Award 
from Woodmen of the World, the Hon- 
orary State Farmer Award from the 
Future Farmers of America in 1988, and 
he was elected to the board of directors 
for the American Red Cross and the de- 
partment of human resources. 

Dr. Hyche is truly among the most 
engaging persons one could ever hope 
to encounter, and the Tuscaloosa 
school system will suffer a great loss 
after his retirement. However, the 
mark he has made on Tuscaloosa’s 
schools will remain his legacy forever.e 


WELFARE REFORM 


* Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I want to 
add my voice to the calls for welfare 
reform. There are numerous problems 
in the system, one of which is outlined 
in a letter I received recently from the 
Governor of Idaho, Cecil Andrus, to 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Donna Shalala. 

In Idaho, June Reid recently experi- 
enced the absurdity of our welfare sys- 
tem to the tune of $3,341. June is a 
hard-working single mother struggling 
to make ends meet, while providing her 
children with a loving home. Mr. Presi- 
dent, she does this on her own—with- 
out Government help and without child 
support. June was being forced to pay 
$3,341 in public assistance money her 
ex-husband had accepted to support 
one of their children. The State was 
being forced to collect this money be- 
cause Reid would not go on welfare 
herself. Mr. President, let this be clear, 
had she accepted public assistance, the 
State would not have had to recover 
the money. 
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This is a perfect example of how the 
one-size-fits-all approach of the Fed- 
eral Government just does not work. 
We need welfare reform and we need it 
now. 

This situation was luckily resolved 
by the decisive action of the Governor 
of Idaho, Cecil Andrus. I applaud Gov- 
ernor Andrus for his commonsense ар- 
proach to this problem created by the 
absurdity of Federal regulations. While 
I commend the Governor, I must also 
commend June Reid for her strength 
and values. 

As the issue of welfare reform 
evolves, I hope that my colleagues in 
the Senate will look at this situation 
and prevent the creation of a web of 
regulations. One solution will soon be 
introduced by my colleague, Senator 
KASSEBAUM. The proposal would simply 
relieve States of their portion of Med- 
icaid funding. In return, States would 
have responsibility for the basic wel- 
fare program, Aid to Families With De- 
pendent Children. The savings States 
would experience from Medicaid would 
be spent on AFDC without Federal 
strings, regulations, in a manner they 
feel is in the best interest of the citi- 
zens of that State. There would no 
longer be а one-size-fits-all program 
that does not fit anyone, and certainly 
not rural States like Idaho. 

Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues will review this situation care- 
fully, and see the common sense and 
logic behind the proposal soon to be 
presented by Senator KASSEBAUM. 

Iask that the letter and news article 
attached be inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD following my state- 
ment. 

The material follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE CAPITOL, 
Boise, ID, January 28, 1994. 

Hon. DONNA SHALALA, 

Secretary of the Department of Health and 
Human Services, Hubert H. Humphrey 
Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MADAM SECRETARY: I write to bring 
to your attention a federal regulation which 
absurdly and relentlessly works against the 
working poor who are struggling to keep 
themselves and their families independent of 
public assistance. 

А situation was recently brought to my at- 
tention regarding Ms. June Reid, a single 
mother who lives in Post Falls, Idaho, with 
her two children. Ms. Reid's income is $720 
per month (she has been unsuccessful in her 
attempts to obtain child support), she does 
not receive public assistance, and she ar- 
ranges her work so that she is home with her 
children when they are not in school. 

Several years ago, Ms. Reid's daughter 
lived for 15 months with Ms. Reid's ex-hus- 
band. During that time, her ex-husband—un- 
beknownst to Ms. Reid—applied for and re- 
ceived public assistance for their daughter. 
When their daughter returned to live with 
Ms. Reid, the state of Idaho, acting in ac- 
cordance with federal regulation, requested 
repayment from Ms. Reid for the public as- 
sistance provided to her daughter while her 
daughter was in the care of her ex-husband. 

Now, it is obvious that Ms. Reid's income 
makes repayment of the resulting $3,341 debt 
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virtually impossible, Equally undeniable is 
Ms. Reid's determination to support herself 
and her children without public assistance. 

These realities collided when the state of 
Idaho, while following federal regulation, 
stood in the ridiculous position of intercept- 
ing Ms. Reid's tax refunds and forcing her 
through years of court battles, asking her to 
repay a debt she financially could not repay, 
when the state would have forgiven the debt 
if Ms. Reid would have accepted public as- 
sistance (for which she is eligible). 

Lawyers will tell us the state is on solid 
ground in pursuing repayment from Ms. 
Reid. Morally, we could not be more wrong. 

I agree with you and the President that we 
must make self-sufficiency more appealing 
than public assistance. To this end, I submit 
the following recommended change: 

42 U.S.C. §654 State plan for child and 
spousal support: 

“(4) provide that such State will under- 
take— 

(B) іп the case of any child with respect 
to whom such assignment is effective, in- 
cluding an assignment with respect to а 
child on whose behalf of State agency is 
making foster care maintenance payments 
under part E of this subchapter, to secure 
support for such child from his parent (or 
from any other person legally liable for such 
support), and from such parent for his spouse 
(or former spouse) receiving aid to families 
with dependent children or medical assist- 
ance under a State plan approved under sub- 
chapter XIX of this chapter (but unly if a 
support obligation has been established with 
respect to such spouse, obligation has been 
established with respect to the child is being 
enforced under the plan), utilizing any recip- 
rocal arrangements adopted with other 
States (unless the agency administering the 
plan of the State under part A or E of this 
subchapter determines in accordance with 
the standards prescribed by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 602(a)(26)(B) of this title 
that it is against the best interests of the 
child to do so), except that when such ar- 
rangements and other means have proven in- 
effective, the State may utilize the Federal 
courts to obtain or enforce court orders for 
support, provided, however, that the State 
shall not undertake to secure support for 
such child, spouse, or former spouse from a 
person who would be or is eligible for or is 
receiving aid to families with dependent 
children benefits under Title A of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. §601 et seq.) for the 
period during which such person would be or 
is eligible or is receiving such benefits and to 
secure support from such person would not 
be in the fiscal interest of the state or would 
not be in the best interest of the child(ren) 
for whom such person owes support:“. 

Certainly, this is but one way to redress 
the bureaucratic red tape that keeps well- 
meaning individuals and families stuck in a 
system of welfare dependence. It is a con- 
structive step toward welfare reform in gen- 
eral, and one which provides a corrective 
measure toward this specific example. 

In the meantime, I have returned to Ms. 
Reid the tax refund money intercepted by 
the state, and I have ordered the Idaho De- 
partment of Health cease in its attempts to 
collect the remainder of the original debt. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
CECIL D. ANDRUS, 
Governor. 


WOMAN WINS IN WELFARE FIASCO 
(By Cynthia Taggart) 
COEUR D'ALENE.—On Gov. Cecil Andrus' 
order Thursday, the state stopped hounding 
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а Post Falls woman to repay $3,341 in public 
assistance money her ex-husband had accept- 
ed to support their daughter. 

The governor also ordered the state De- 
partment of Health and Welfare to repay 
June Reid $1,735 it had applied to the debt 
last year when it withheld her state and fed- 
eral income tax refunds. 

“I'm speechless, I'm amazed," Reid said 
Thursday after her attorney, Norm Gissel, 
told her the governor's office had called him 
with the news. '"This made it all worth it. 
It's not just getting the money back. That's 
а bonus. It's getting attention to that law 
that's great.” 

The law required Reid to repay the money 
because she never went on welfare herself. 
Had she also accepted public assistance, she 
wouldn't have had to pay. 

After Andrus read news accounts of Reid's 
battle with the state agency, he began ask- 
ing questions, said Scott Peyron, the gov- 
ernor's spokesman. 

"When he was satisfied he knew the facts, 
he insisted that the department make it 
right," Peyron said. “Тһе Department of 
Health and Welfare is beginning to work now 
on legislation that can be a state-level rem- 
edy.” 

The state sued Reid to recover public as- 
sistance money her former husband had ac- 
cepted while he cared for their daughter. Al- 
though eligible, Reid never had applied for 
public assistance, maintaining that she 
wanted to protect her family from the wel- 
fare stigma. 

The child lived with her father for a year 
and a half before returning to Reid for three 
years. Reid also supports her son. 

Under state law, people who take public as- 
sistance to support their minor children do 
not repay the money. Because Reid was not 
on public assistance but was the child's 
mother, the state expected her to repay the 
money her ex-husband accepted to care for 
the girl. 

When she argued that she had no money 
and another child to support, Reid was told 
the only way to stop the growing debt was to 
join the public assistance program. 

Gissel fought the case for Reid in court, 
but lost three times. Each time, judges 
agreed Health and Welfare was following 
State law. Gissel finally decided the law 
needs to be changed. 

On Thursday, Andrus agreed and said the 
law also needs changing on the federal level. 
The state stands to lose public assistance 
money if it doesn't follow the federal re- 
quirement to seek repayment whenever pos- 
sible. 

“Nonsense comes in many forms, and this 
is the latest example of it from the federal 
government.“ the governor said in a written 
statement. “I salute June Reid for her deter- 
mination to remain at work and not accept 
public assistance even in the face of this try- 
ing and unfair situation.” 

Andrus promised to introduce legislation 
at the National Governors Association meet- 
ing next week to urge Congress to change а 
law that requires "states to beat down the 
doors of people like Ms. Reid who are trying 
hard to do the right thing.e 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1994 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, February 9; that following the 
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prayer, the Journal of proceedings be 
approved to date and the time for the 
two leaders be reserved for their use 
later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, pursuant to Public Law 102-380, 
on behalf of the majority leader, and 
with the concurrence of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, appoints 
Paul O. Reimer, of California, as a 
member of the Defense Environmental 
Response Task Force. 


RECESS UNTIL WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1994 AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in re- 
cess, as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 5:50 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
February 9, 1994, at 10 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 8, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


M. LARRY LAWRENCE, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO SWITZERLAND. 

K. TERRY DORNBUSH, OF GEORGIA, TO BE AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE KINGDOM OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

THOMAS L. SIEBERT, OF MARYLAND, TO ВЕ AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO SWEDEN. 

SIDNEY WILLIAMS, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF THE BAHAMAS, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


J. DAVITT МСАТЕЕН, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO ВЕ AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR MINE SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


JAMES A. JOSEPH, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE CORPORATION FOR 
NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE FOR A TERM OF 5 
YEARS. 


SHIRLEY SACHI SAGAWA, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE А МАМ- 
AGING DIRECTOR OF THE CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE, 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


STUART Е. WEISBERG, OF MARYLAND, ТО BE A МЕМ- 
BER OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH RE- 
VIEW COMMISSION FOR A TERM EXPIRING APRIL 27, 1999. 


ACTION AGENCY 


JAMES A. SCHEIBEL, OF MINNESOTA, TO BE DIRECTOR 
OF THE ACTION AGENCY. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING FRANK 
ALMAGUER, AND ENDING JAMES R. DEMPSEY, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON OCTOBER 5, 
1993. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


The House met at 2 p.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious God, from Whom comes 
every good gift, be with all people who 
seek to understand their lives, their 
hopes, and their faith. May the vision 
that You have given—of a world where 
the nations live in harmony, where 
peoples of all backgrounds understand 
and respect each other, where peace 
and trust permeate our relations—may 
this world be our vision and may we 
dedicate ourselves and our abilities to 
work to that end. In Your name, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a 
vote on agreeing to the Speaker’s ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair's approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 1, rule I, the Chair 
will postpone the vote until later in 
the day. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] please 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 


S. 1789. An act to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to permit the use of funds under 
the highway bridge replacement and reha- 
bilitation program for seismic retrofit of 
bridges, and for other purposes. 


APPOINTMENT AS ADVISERS TO 
U.S. DELEGATIONS ТО INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 161(a) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2211) and upon the 
recommendation of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Chair has selected the following mem- 
bers of that committee to be accredited 
by the President as official advisers to 
the U.S. delegations to international 
conferences, meetings, and negotiation 
sessions relating to trade agreements 
during the 2d session of the 103d Con- 
gress: Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI of Illinois; 
Mr. GIBBONS of Florida; Mr. MATSUI of 
California; Mr. ARCHER of Texas; and 
Mr. CRANE of Illinois. 


IT'S TIME FOR ACTION IN BOSNIA 


(Mr. BONIOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, how many 
innocent people have to die in Bosnia 
before the world does something about 
it? 

How many innocent children have to 
be slaughtered before we respond? 

Are 200,000 dead Bosnians enough? 
Are 16,000 slaughtered children enough? 

That's how many have died in less 
than 2 years. 

The body count from Saturday's sav- 
age assault in Sarajevo stands at 68 
and counting. 

Bodies were so mangled that one 
morgue had to spread arms, legs, and 
feet out on the floor to piece people to- 
gether. 

How can we let this happen? 

How can civilized nations sit silent 
and watch this happen? 

Ethnic cleansing is genocide. 

And we cannot be silent partners to 
genocide any longer. 

We have waited too long for action. 

Тоо long to lift the arms embargo on 
Bosnia. 

We must use allied air strikes to de- 
fend Bosnia now. 

Of course there are risks to taking 
action. 

But how many more will die if we do 
not act? 

There can be no more excuses. 


If NATO can't respond to this, then 
what is NATO worth? 

And if we cannot respond to this, 
then the blood of Bosnia isn't just on 
the hands of the Serbs. 

It's on all of us. 


BIPARTISAN EFFORT NEEDED ON 
HEALTH CARE 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, 7 min- 
utes ago the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice's analysis of the Clinton health 
plan was made available, and it is a 
very revealing document. Remember 
that the President came here in his 
very first speech last year and praised 
the Congressional Budget Office for its 
accuracy. What it says is that the 
health plan is a Government activity, 
that the money paid for the health in- 
surance under the Government plan 
should count as Government receipts, 
and that it is substantially under- 
scored and would add at least $133 bil- 
lion to the deficit over the next 5 or 6 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, what this Congressional 
Budget Office document says is that 
the Clinton plan is a big Government, 
big bureaucracy, big tax plan, that will 
lead to a bigger deficit. I think it indi- 
cates why those of us in the House who 
want to pass a common sense bill 
should work together at a practical 
level and put together a bipartisan bill, 
but recognize that with this analysis, 
the Clinton plan is indeed dead on ar- 
rival and it is time now to turn to a bi- 
partisan effort to write a health bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
say to all our guests in the gallery that 
we appreciate their attendance here 
and we value the opportunity they 
have to observe the House, but the 
rules of the House prohibit any dem- 
onstration by applause or any other 
form of approval or disapproval. We 
ask our guests, please, to comply with 
this rule. 


TRIBUTE TO RABBI ROBERT 
SCHUR 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, 37 years 
ago, when I was 15 years old, I received 


О This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e. g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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a phone call that changed my life. 
Rabbi Robert Schur, spiritual leader of 
Temple Beth-El in Fort Worth, TX, 
called and persuaded me to attend a 
conclave sponsored by the youth move- 
ment of reform Judaism. 

I attended that conclave in August of 
1957 and two things occurred. I was 
elected to my first office of any kind as 
a regional officer of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Temple Youth, an event that 
whetted my appetite for politics. Sec- 
ond, I started down a path of spiritual 
exploration that provided me many of 
the values relating to social justice and 
civil rights that I brought to my cur- 
rent job as a Member of Congress. 

Last Thursday, Rabbi Schur died in 
Fort Worth after a lengthy battle with 
Alzheimer's disease. He is mourned not 
just by the Fort Worth Jewish commu- 
nity which he served in an active ca- 
pacity continuously from 1957 to 1984 
but by the civic and religious structure 
of the entire city. People from all 
faiths and walks of life attended his fu- 
neral last Sunday in the Temple Beth- 
El sanctuary. 

Bob Schur was remembered as a com- 
munity leader who stood with Martin 
Luther King, Jr. for civil rights in Ft. 
Worth at a time when members of his 
own congregation would have preferred 
silence. 

I was a member of his first confirma- 
tion class and he performed the wed- 
ding ceremony for my wife Valerie and 
me. He was а friend and an inspiration. 
He changed my life. He will be deeply 
missed by all who knew him. 


DEALING WITH THE HEALTH CARE 
PLAN 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, despite recent setbacks the 
President has forged ahead with impas- 
sioned promotional speeches in support 
of his Government-run health care pro- 
posal. But the truth is this bureau- 
cratic nightmare is long on promises 
and short on realistic solutions. 

We cannot afford to do nothing. It is 
time to consider other plans and to 
take a different approach. Alternatives 
that offer real reform without new 
taxes and without 325,000 new health 
care bureaucrats. 

It is time to stop talking about glob- 
al budgets, job-killing payroll taxes 
along with untried radical reform and 
begin implementing reasonable 
changes that will assure portability so 
individuals can be secure with chang- 
ing jobs, eliminate restrictions on pre- 
existing conditions, and institute real 
cost containment so health care can be 
affordable. 

There are à number of alternatives, 
Mr. Speaker. We can preserve individ- 
ual choice and world-class quality 
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while dealing with the root cause of 
the problem. The plans and process to 
do that are out there today. Better yet, 
they can be passed this year. 


WHAT IS NOT IN THE 
PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
erybody is talking about what is in the 
President's budget. I am more con- 
cerned about what is out and not in the 
President's budget: namely, $1.4 tril- 
lion in new health care spending, which 
will be treated off-budget. 

What is next, Members? Will the na- 
tional debt be taken off-budget? Think 
about it. Will the deficits be considered 
off-budget? Will they really go away? 

Let me say this: any health care 
spending plan today that is left out of 
the budget will be health care spending 
out of control tomorrow. 

We cannot fool the American people. 
The American people are going to foot 
the entire bill for health care, and we 
need it. Let us tell them the whole 
truth. 


THE TED WILLIAMS RETROSPEC- 
TIVE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to recognize the dedication of 
the Ted Williams Retrospective Mu- 
seum and Library in Citrus Springs, 
FL. 
It is my privilege to stand before the 
House to congratulate my long-time 
friend and constituent, Ted Williams, 
on this, his latest in a long list of 
achievements. Ted, always a consum- 
mate baseball player, began to attain 
climacteric accomplishments early in 
his career. In fact, he still holds the 
record for the highest batting average 
for a season, а feat he accomplished in 
1941 when he hit 406. And in 1942, Ted 
hit the first of his two triple crowns— 
а feat that no other player has since 
repeated. 

But, Ted is more than just a baseball 
player. He is also a patriotic American. 
He left the game of baseball in 1943 to 
serve his country in World War II as à 
Marine Corp fighter pilot. He returned 
to baseball in 1946, a year in which he 
won the MVP award. 

It seems as if Ted Williams has done 
it all. He rates as one of the greatest 
baseball players in the history of the 
game. He is a patriot, a star, and an up- 
standing member of our community. 
He is an American legend, a hero to 
many of us. Thus, it should come as no 
surprise to note that he is the first liv- 
ing athlete to have a museum built for 
him. No one deserves it more. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1995 BUDGET 


(Ms. HARMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fis- 
cal year 1995 budget that President 
Clinton sent to the Congress yesterday 
reflects the tough fiscal choices that 
the Congress made last year. The 
President has slated over 100 programs 
for complete elimination, and I think 
the Congress has an obligation to 
match or exceed that level of budget 
discipline. 

I was particularly pleased to see the 
revenue increase and spending reduc- 
tions credited to the deficit reduction 
trust fund. As one of the coauthors of 
the trust fund during the budget delib- 
erations last summer, I viewed it as 
vital to ensuring that budget savings 
went to deficit reduction—not new 
spending. 

The fiscal year 1995 budget shows 
what this means: The deficit was re- 
duced by $46.7 billion in fiscal year 1994 
and will go down another $82.7 billion 
in fiscal year 1995. There will be a cu- 
mulative total of $504.8 billion in defi- 
cit reduction by fiscal year 1998. 

My constituents have demanded real 
spending cuts and deficit reduction, 
and it is finally happening. 


IN APPRECIATION OF THE CBO 


(Mr. GOODLATTE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Speaker, as 
we speak—the Congressional Budget 
Office is testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee that the President's 
health care proposal should be included 
in his budget. That is a conclusion 
many of us reached months ago. 

The CBO states that the financial 
transactions of the health alliances 
should be included in the Federal Gov- 
ernment's accounts, and the premium 
payments should be shown as Govern- 
mental receipts. 

Why did the President leave health 
care out of his budget? Because they 
increase his budget by 25 percent and 
amount to the largest tax hike in his- 
tory. 

The President's program is financed 
by huge premium payments—a.k.a. 
taxes—placed on the shoulders of each 
and every employer in this Nation. 
That is more of the same old tired Gov- 
ernment taxing and spending—and 
needs to be included in the budget. 

So today as administration officials 
scurry across Capitol Hill lobbying for 
favorable treatment of their budget, 
the real truth is coming out before the 
Ways and Means Committee—thank 
you CBO. 
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A CALL FOR CORRECT LABELING 
OF MILK 


(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 4, BST, a bovine growth hormone 
produced by the Monsanto chemical 
company through genetic engineering, 
was allowed on the market by the 
FDA. On that very same day some of 
the largest dairy retailers and grocery 
store chains in America, including Ben 
and Jerry’s in Vermont, announced 
that they would not handle or sell milk 
or dairy products which came from 
cows which had been injected with 
BST. 

Mr, Speaker, poll after poll has 
shown that the American people did 
not want their milk supply to be treat- 
ed with BST. And furthermore, they 
want to know exactly what they are 
buying in the grocery store. In Ver- 
mont, a recent poll showed that 94 per- 
cent of the people said that products 
containing milk from hormone-treated 
cows should be labeled.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concerned 
about the FDA’s interim guidance 
statement on labeling. Once again in 
this process, the wording they rec- 
ommend protects the interests of Mon- 
santo and not consumers or dairy farm- 
ers. The people want to know the an- 
swer to one simple question when they 
read the label: Was this milk produced 
with a genetically engineering growth 
hormone, or was it not? They don't 
want to read more FDA propaganda for 
Monsanto. 

Mr. Speaker, the FDA must allow 
dairy processors to label milk simply 
and clearly, and let the consumer de- 
cide. 
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SIGNIFICANT REGRESSION IN 
CHINA’S HUMAN RIGHTS 


(Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the judgment call on confer- 
ring MFN on China for another year 
hinges on significant progress in 
human rights. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
in category after category the Chinese 
Government is not only not making 
progress, but is actually getting 
worse—bringing further shame and dis- 
honor to the Government. 

An accurate portrayal of religious 
freedom and human rights protections 
in population control in China today 
would be significant regression. 

Effective this past Sunday, for exam- 
ple, are two new Draconian decrees 
cracking down on religious expression 
in China. 
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Order No. 145, for example, bans un- 
derground house churches which num- 
ber in the several thousand. The right 
to assemble, pray, and worship God— 
even in your own home—carries severe 
punishments. The big crackdown has 
begun. Moreover, foreigners are strict- 
ly prohibited from making contact 
with believers and catchall policy 
statements such as “Мо one may use 
places of worship for activities to de- 
stroy national unity, ethnic unity and 
social stability, to damage public 
health or undermine the national edu- 
cation system," criminalize just about 
anything that a believer says or does. 
These cruel policies are likely to lead 
to thousands of new arrests, tortures, 
and mistreatment. 

Mr. Speaker, in like manner, the Chi- 
nese Government continues to aggres- 
sively victimize women who bear chil- 
dren outside of the Government's re- 
pressive one child per couple policy. 
Forced abortion, forced sterilization, 
and discrimination against the handi- 
capped via cruel eugenics policies are 
also on the rise. 

In a sworn affidavit dated October 29, 
1993, Dr. John Aird, former Chief of the 
China Branch at the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, stated that ‘‘coercion in the Chi- 
nese family planning program has in 
the past 2 years reached its second ex- 
treme peak, approaching or perhaps ex- 
ceeding the level of 1983. 

China is not making progress in 
these and other areas, Mr. Speaker, but 
sadly—is making significant regression 
in observance of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS SHOULD RE- 
MAIN IN REGIONS HARD HIT BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. OWENS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent budget there is a recommendation 
to eliminate certain programs for the 
training of the unemployed. Programs 
which offer training for only 6 months 
have finally been declared unworkable 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

For many years we have been saying 
to the Secretary of Labor and every- 
body else concerned that programs 
which offer only 6 months of training 
did not work. We wanted a minimum of 
1 year for training programs. Now they 
have discovered it does not work, but 
instead of replacing the unworkable 
programs in communities like mine, 
where there is high unemployment, the 
unemployment rate is three times the 
national average for adults. Instead of 
replacing the unworkable programs 
with programs that do work by offering 
l-year training, they are moving the 
programs out and taking them to 
places where defense workers are being 
laid off. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am all in favor of 
training and retraining workers who 
have been laid off in defense plants, but 
do not take the money away from the 
high unemployment area. 

There are programs in the allied 
health professions which guarantee a 
job after completing them, if you do it 
for 1 year or 2 years. These programs 
already exist in Downstate Medical 
Center, located in my district. We can 
guarantee a job to every person who 
goes through a l-year training for cer- 
tain jobs and 2-years training for other 
jobs. Unemployment in my district can 
be resolved to some degree by just 
funding the program in the area, in 
this program that already exists. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be unjust and un- 
productive to move funds out of poor 
areas to provide for training in defense 
conversion. We can take the money out 
of the defense budget, provide more 
money for training for everybody, and 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. 


DISASTER RELIEF OFFSETS DON’T 
OFFSET 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, Pro 
Tempore Barnum once said, There's a 
sucker born every minute." Well, last 
Thursday could have filled a couple of 
his circus tents with suckers. 

This entire House was suckered into 
believing that it was partially offset- 
ting the disaster relief bill with some 
82% billion in rescissions by adopting 
the Fazio amendment. But, in point of 
fact, it was not. It simply freed-up an- 
other $2% billion for additional spend- 
ing under the fiscal 1994 discretionary 
spending cap. 

How could this happen when Mr. 
Fazio assured the Rules Committee, 
and this House, that he was partially 
offsetting the disaster relief expendi- 
tures? I would like to think it was a 
simple drafting error. But nowhere in 
his amendment is there one word about 
offsets. And, by remaining silent, the 
amendment will be scored as freeing up 
the 2% plus billion dollars for new 
spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this technical 
drafting error will be corrected in the 
other body—or in conference. But, just 
in case it is not, I am today introduc- 
ing a concurrent resolution directing 
the Clerk to correct the enrollment of 
H.R. 3759 to ensure that the offset is 
truly counted as an offset. 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
want more health security—but they 
are not willing to trade their freedom 
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to get it. The President's promise of 
"health care that can never be taken 
away" looks warm and fuzzy—so does а 
porcupine. Ask the thousands of veter- 
ans in my district who—while promised 
health care for life after serving their 
country—now must drive 150 miles for 
the nearest VA hospital if space is 
available. 

The only outpatient clinic available 
to 150,000 of them was designed for 
40,000 cases a year. It is now over- 
whelmed with requirements for 60,000 
cases a year. 

Ask the millions of Americans on 
Medicare and Medicaid who are bene- 
ficiaries, who cannot find a participat- 
ing physician to serve them. Let us 
face it, Government-run health care 
systems have a poor track record, and 
they are driving the American tax- 
payer into the poorhouse. 

Most people are not fooled by impos- 
sible promises and plastic gimmicks. 
As the debate heats up, most Ameri- 
cans will not be bullied by the bully 
pulpit. After all, polls show more peo- 
ple are happy with their health care 
then they are with the Clinton admin- 
istration. Of course, both could be im- 
proved, and there are choices, because 
this is America. 


STOP HAITI SANCTIONS 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend, nationalist zealots murdered 
68 innocent civilians in Bosnia. The 
world and many in this Congress ex- 
pressed outrage. 

Tragically, the sanctions imposed on 
Haiti by this administration are killing 
innocent Haitian babies. In the 2 days 
during that same weekend in Bosnia, 
more than 70 infants died in Haiti, and 
no one spoke out. 

In fact, more than 1,000 Haitian in- 
fants now die each month because of 
the United States' economic sanctions 
imposed on Haiti. And no one seems to 
care. 

What seems even worse, this week 
the United States will ask the United 
Nations to impose even tougher eco- 
nomic sanctions on Haiti. 

Despite evidence that the ruling 
military thugs and criminals are unaf- 
fected by these sanctions, we plan to 
step up our baby-killing policy. 

How much more suffering can we im- 
pose on the oppressed Haitian people? 
Haiti is becoming an even greater hell 
on earth than Bosnia, under our charge 
and in our backyard. 

This week we may not be able to stop 
the killing in Bosnia, but we can end 
the infant deaths in Haiti. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
sending a letter to President Clinton 
urging him to end United States sanc- 
tions, restore democracy in Haiti, and 
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demand United Nations action now to 
end this disgrace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


CUBA  EMBRACING  CAPITALISM 
WHILE AMERICA MOVES  TO- 
WARD BIGGER GOVERNMENT 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 3, the New York Times ran a 
headline that said: “Оп the Street, Cu- 
bans Fondly Embrace Capitalism." 

The story said life in Cuba is being 
transformed by a “frantic search for 
dollars." 

The story went on to say this: 

Although Cuba's Communist leadership 
has often sought to rein in the changes, re- 
peatedly reminding the people that it has 
not chosen capitalism as a solution to the 
country's grave economic problems, almost 
everywhere one looks these days private en- 
terprise is filling voids left by an exhausted 
government. 

Just 5 months ago, the Cuban govern- 
ment allowed people to begin setting 
up new small businesses. 

The Times reported that the response 
was ''so enthusiastic that it caused se- 
rious absentee problems in state jobs 
and clogged downtown streets with 
petty merchants.” 

Amazing. Cuba is beginning to em- 
brace capitalism while we in the 
United States head away from it to- 
ward more and more government. 

For those who believe that govern- 
ment can solve all of our problems, I 
say look at Cuba. 

Why can we not see that big govern- 
ment only makes our problerns worse. 
When will we realize that the Federal 
Government has directly or indirectly, 
brought about most of the very prob- 
lems that we are now trying so des- 
perately to correct. 


HEALTH CARE: THE CURRENT CRI- 
SIS VERSUS THE CLINTON CRI- 
SIS 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Democrats would like to debate the 
health care issue on whether or not 
there is a crisis. 

The only problem is, that is not what 
the debate is about. 

The Republican plan retains the 
quality and choice of the health care 
Americans have now and takes out the 
Government bureaucracy that drives 
up the cost. 

But the Democrats will not let a Re- 
publican plan be debated, so the debate 
before America is the Clinton plan. 

And if you think there is a health 
care crisis now, wait until Uncle Sam 
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clips into а surgical smock. I say, You 
ain't seen nothing yet. If you think 
there is a crisis now, wait until you 
have waited in line for your health 
care. If you think there is а crisis now, 
wait until you try to change the choice 
the Government gives you. If you think 
there is a crisis now, wait until you see 
where the people who can't balance the 
Federal budget try to balance the 
health care budget. If you think there 
is а crisis in health care, then compare 
it to the coming Clinton crisis, and, be- 
lieve me, you ain't seen nothing yet. 


PRESIDENT'S BUDGET PROPOSAL 
FOR DEFENSE 


(Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today i rise to express con- 
cern about the President's budget pro- 
posals for defense. For example, in the 
Clinton defense budget, spending is 
slightly increased. This gives a thinly 
veiled appearance of increased defense 
spending, but in reality our military 
readiness and force structure is gutted 
because the actual dollar outlays are 
substantially cut. 

This is not only unwise but is poten- 
tially dangerous. Although the cold 
war has been won, the world today is 
not less dangerous. From North Korea 
to Iraq to the Balkans there are 
threats to world security and our vital 
national interests. The future of re- 
forms in Russia is uncertain, and a na- 
tionalistic relapse would threaten the 
security of an area which includes the 
second, third, and fourth largest nu- 
clear powers in the world. 

In spite of the potential for the need 
of a strong and prepared military, this 
President responds by cutting the U.S. 
defense budget in order to increase do- 
mestic and social spending. Mr. Speak- 
er, we must maintain an adequate mili- 
tary, and this budget does not accom- 
plish this. 


UNWISE PROGRAM ELIMINATIONS 
IN PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


(Mr. SCHIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHIFF. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President released his budget yester- 
day to the Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people, the administration touted 
the fact that there was а proposal to 
eliminate approximately 100 programs 
that the administration felt were no 
longer necessary, totaling approxi- 
mately 3% billion dollars’ worth of 
spending. 

One of these programs was a program 
of the Department of Justice, and even 
though this was only one program, the 
spending on this one program at $358 
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million a year makes up more than 10 
percent of this entire cut. Now what 
was this program that the administra- 
tion proposes to eliminate from the De- 
partment of Justice? This is the main 
program that provides grants to aid 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies for the arrest and prosecution of 
dangerous criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, only a week or so before 
this in this Chamber, the President of 
the United States said that fighting 
crime was a major objective of his ad- 
ministration this year, and that in- 
cluded helping State and local law en- 
forcement agencies, because as we all 
know, it is they who bear the great 
brunt of this fight. 

It seems to me that this proposal in 
the budget release yesterday to elimi- 
nate the main grant and aid program 
to State and local law enforcement 
agencies contradicts the stated goal of 
the administration to help fight crime. 

Mr. Speaker, I am drafting a letter to 
the President of the United States to 
urge him to reconsider this proposed 
termination of a program that is so 
vital to accomplishing the goals of this 
administration, and I urge all Members 
to join me in signing it. 


CONGRESS SHOULD CLEAN UP ITS 
OWN HOUSE 


(Mr. ISTOOK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, this body 
will investigate anyone but ourselves 
when it comes to scandals and impro- 
priety. 

Got suspicious activity in foreign 
banks? We will have hearings. Some- 
thing up with Iran-Contra? We will 
have hearings. Got a Senator accused 
of sexual harassment? They will have 
hearings. 

But when Members of this House are 
implicated for embezzling through the 
House Post Office? We will defer to the 
Justice Department. Maybe they will 
bury it for us. 

It is a national embarrassment. 

A sworn confession from the former 
House Postmaster, Robert Rota, says 
he helped several Members of this body 
to embezzle taxpayer money from the 
House Post Office. He pleaded guilty to 
being a conspirator with Congressmen. 

That is far stronger evidence than is 
usually used to spark a congressional 
investigation. But no investigation 
this time, because it hits too close to 
home. 

It is past time to face this issue. The 
House Ethics Committee must get to 
the bottom of this. 

Millions of Americans are disgusted 
with Congress, and this is a big reason 
why. We must clean up our own house. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS TO 
DRUG ADDICTS 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY] who is currently in 
the chair, for all he is doing for the 
American veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, last year more than a 
quarter of a million drug addicts in 
America received $1.5 billion in cash 
payments from the Social Security 
fund. 
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Much of this money was for addiction 
treatment, but instead, these cash pay- 
ments went to satisfy the addicts’ drug 
habits. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars taken 
from senior citizens are flowing di- 
rectly to addicts who are buying her- 
oin, cocaine, and other drugs on the 
street. These addicts are taking the So- 
cial Security System and the American 
taxpayer for a ride. 

I am asking you here in Congress to 
help me right this wrong. It is time to 
stop this waste, fraud, and abuse in our 
Social Security System. 

my opinion, Social Security 
should be used for Social Security pur- 
poses only. We cannot allow cash to be 
taken from the Social Security System 
and given directly to addicts. Our sen- 
ior citizens and the American people, 
plus just plain common sense, demands 
that we take and make this change. 

As the chairman of the Social Secu- 
rity task force, I ask all the Members 
of Congress to join me in that endeav- 
or. 


HEALTH CARE: CAPITALISM 
VERSUS SOCIALISM 


(Mr. CALVERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, Winston 
Churchill once observed that ‘‘the in- 
herent vice of capitalism is the un- 
equal sharing of blessings * * * while 
the inherent virtue of socialism is the 
equal sharing of miseries.” As Congress 
begins in earnest to consider proposals 
for health care reform, we would do 
well to remember Mr. Churchill's 
words. 

During this debate, let us not forget 
that our country is blessed with the 
finest health care system in the world. 

And in our quest to make the bless- 
ings of high quality health care avail- 
able to more Americans, let us be care- 
ful not to lower the quality of health 
care for all Americans, 


GENOCIDE IN BOSNIA 


(Мг. OLVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OLVER. Mr. Speaker, for 2 years 
now the genocide in Bosnia has contin- 
ued. The whole world has watched 
dumbstruck as CNN, Headline News, 
ABC, CBS, and NBC have brought the 
bloody pictures to us of more than 
200,000 people who have been slaugh- 
tered by Serbian Socialists simply be- 
cause of their religion; more than 2 
million refugees because of their reli- 
gion who have now been scattered all 
over Europe; hospitals in Sarajevo 
bursting with civilians bombarded in 
food lines and water lines; extended 
families from babes in arms to 80-year- 
olds lined up and slaughtered because 
of their religion; children slaughtered 
in Sarajevo playing soccer. 

Mr, Speaker, the appeasement of Bel- 
grade by the United Nations, the Euro- 
pean Community, and NATO has failed. 
It has utterly failed. 

There is no need to urgently inves- 
tigate who the bombardiers are. Mr. 
Perry, Mr. Lake, Mr. Shalikashvili 
know, everyone in the United Nations, 
the EC, and NATO knows every inci- 
dent of deliberate bombardment of Sa- 
rajevo civilians has been Serbian bom- 
bardment. 

There is no honor whatsoever in 
treating the aggressors and the victims 
as if they were identical. The killing in 
Bosnia will end when the Serbs realize 
they will not be allowed to continue it. 

Mr. President, it is time to do what 
is right; stop the genocide in Bosnia. 

аа 


WAR OF THE WORDS 


(Mr. HORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask my 
colleagues to think back to a broadcast 
which alarmed millions about a crisis 
that affected the entire Nation's secu- 
rity. Many believed it and were pushed 
to panic. 

If my colleagues think I am talking 
about Orson Welles! famous radio 
broadcast, War of the Worlds'"—where 
America was being destroyed by an 
alien invasion, then they are right. 

If my colleagues thought I was talk- 
ing about any of President Clinton's 
speeches on health care, where Ameri- 
ca's health care system can only be 
saved by being destroyed, then they are 
right again. 

On one hand we have Orson Welles 
and on the other we have something 
Orwellian, not Wellesian. On one hand 
we have the War of the Worlds" and 
on the other we have the ‘‘War of the 
Words.“ 

Unlike Orson Welles, who only gave 
his performance once, President Clin- 
ton has given his over and over to the 
American people. 

In the Clinton administration, words 
mean whatever they want them to 
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mean апа they do whatever they want 
to be done. In the case of health care 
they want more big government, more 
big spending, and more of your money. 

For a year they did nothing about 
health care, nothing about crime, noth- 
ing about campaign reform, and noth- 
ing about welfare. 

But not for a second have they ceased 
to talk about them. Stay tuned tomor- 
row, America—for another episode of 
rhetoric without reform. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
PROHIBITING FEMALE GENITAL 
MUTILATION 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a bill in that would make it ille- 
gal to deal in female genital mutila- 
tion in this country. 

I know many people think that this 
is not an issue. But in today’s news- 
paper, once again, we see it as an issue 
in a woman who was about to be de- 
ported with her two young daughters. 

It is very, very frightening: If they go 
back home, both of the children will be 
genitally mutilated. That had hap- 
pened to her, and that is the culture, 
and that is what she will be returning 
to. This appears to be some kind of a 
domestic dispute between herself and 
her husband. 

He refused to file a paper, and 
thought this would be a nice way, I 
guess, that he could get her out of 
here. 

But I think it tells the real horror of 
what has gone on in so many countries, 
and this country did not pay much at- 
tention to it. But this year, thank 
goodness, we did include that under 
human rights violations, and I hope we 
can pass the bill to make this illegal. I 
hope we can move to do everything we 
can in the world leadership community 
to put this awful barbaric practice to 
an end that kills so many young 
women every year needlessly. 


THE MISSING PRIORITIES IN THE 
BUDGET 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President outlines the priorities for the 
country, you would think that his ad- 
ministration might follow them in the 
budget, and yet that did not happen. 
When you look at the administration’s 
budget, it somehow missed the Presi- 
dent’s call for health care reform. In 
fact, the President’s budget does not 
cover the costs of his Health Care Re- 
form Program. 

With the President talking so much 
about welfare reform, you would think 
it would be reflected in the budget. The 
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budget does not cover the President’s 
Welfare Reform Program. 

With the President endorsing the 
Crime Program now before the Senate, 
you would think his budget would have 
included money to carry out the Crime 
Program. It does not. 

You would think that with the Presi- 
dent talking so much about Govern- 
ment reorganization and the cutting of 
252,000 employees, you would think 
that that would be reflected in the 
budget. It was not. 

The President’s budget does not 
match what the President has been 
saying. That will be a problem for us as 
we deal with these matters before the 
Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on the motion to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall vote, if postponed, will 
be taken later today, following the 
Journal vote. The votes will not occur 
earlier than 4 p.m. 


CONCURRING IN SENATE AMEND- 
MENT ТО Н.В. 2339, TECHNOLOGY- 
RELATED ASSISTANCE FOR INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1994, WITH 
AN AMENDMENT 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 351) to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2339) to 
revise and extend the programs of the 
Technology-Related Assistance for In- 
dividuals With Disabilities Act of 1988, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. REs. 351 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Technology-Related Assistance for Indi- 
viduals With Disabilities Act Amendments of 
19947. 

(b) TABLE ОҒ CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. References. 

бес. 3. Findings, purposes, and policy. 
Sec. 4. Definitions. 


TITLE I—GRANTS TO STATES 


101. Program authorized. 

102. Development grants. 

103. Extension grants. 

104. Progress criteria and reports. 
105. Administrative provisions. 

106. Authorization of appropriations. 
107. Repeals. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
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TITLE II—PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Sec. 201. National classification system. 
Sec. 202. Training and demonstration 
projects. 
TITLE III-ALTERNATIVE FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
Sec. 301. Alternative financing mechanisms 
authorized. 
TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER 
ACTS 

401. Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act. 

Sec. 402. Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Sec. 403. Administrative requirements under 
the Head Start Act. 

404. Technical and conforming amend- 
ments. 

TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 501. Effective date. 

SEC. 2. REFERENCES. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or a repeal of, а section or other provi- 
sion, the reference shall be considered to be 
made to a section or other provision of the 
Technology-Related Assistance for Individ- 
uals With Disabilities Act of 1988 (29 U.S.C. 
2201 et seq.). 

SEC. 3. FINDINGS, PURPOSES, AND POLICY. 

(a) SECTION HEADING.—Section 2 (29 U.S.C. 
2201) is amended by striking the heading and 
inserting the following: 

*SEC. 2. FINDINGS, PURPOSES, AND POLICY.". 

(b) FiNDINGS.—Section 2(a) (29 U.S.C. 
2201(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Disability is a natural part of the 
human experience and in no way diminishes 
the right of individuals to— 

(A) live independently; 

“(В) enjoy self-determination; 

“(С) make choices; 

D) pursue meaningful careers; and 

“(Е) enjoy full inclusion and integration in 
the economic, political, social, cultural, and 
educational mainstream of American soci- 
ety. 

“(2) During the past decade, there have 
been major advances in modern technology. 
Technology is now a powerful force in the 
lives of all residents of the United States. 
Technology can provide important tools for 
making the performance of tasks quicker 
and easier. 

(3) For some individuals with disabilities, 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services are necessary to enable 
the individuals— 

“(А) to have greater control over their 
lives; 

(B) to participate in, and contribute more 
fully to, activities in their home, school, and 
work environments, and in their commu- 
nities; 

“(С) to interact to a greater extent with 
individuals who do not have disabilities; and 

"(D) to otherwise benefit from opportuni- 
ties that are taken for granted by individ- 
uals who do not have disabilities. 

*(4) Substantial progress has been made іп 
the development of assistive technology de- 
vices, including adaptations to existing 
equipment, that significantly benefit indi- 
viduals with disabilities of all ages. Such de- 
vices can be used to increase the involve- 
ment of such individuals in, and reduce ex- 
penditures associated with, programs and ac- 
tivities such as early intervention, edu- 
cation, rehabilitation and training, employ- 
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ment, residential living, independent living, 
recreation, and other aspects of daily living. 

*(5) Most States have technology-related 
assistance programs carried out under this 
Act. In spite of the efforts made by such pro- 
grams, there remains a need to support sys- 
tems change and advocacy activities in order 
to assist States to develop and implement 
consumer-responsive, comprehensive state- 
wide programs of technology-related assist- 
ance for individuals with disabilities of all 
ages. 

(6) Notwithstanding the efforts of such 
State technology-related assistance  pro- 
grams, there is still a lack of— 

„(A) resources to рау for assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; 

`В) trained personnel to assist individuals 
with disabilities to use such devices and 
services; 

“(С) information among individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, and authorized rep- 
resentatives, individuals who work for public 
agencies, or for private entities (including 
insurers), that have contact with individuals 
with disabilities, educators and related serv- 
ice personnel, technology experts (including 
engineers), employers, and other appropriate 
individuals about the availability and poten- 
tial of technology for individuals with dis- 
abilities; 

"(D) aggressive outreach to underrep- 
resented populations and rural populations; 

"(E) systems that ensure timely acquisi- 
tion and delivery of assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services, par- 
ticularly with respect to children; 

"(F) coordination among State human 
services programs, and between such pro- 
grams and private entities, particularly with 
respect to transitions between such pro- 
grams and entities; and 

"(G) capacity in such programs to provide 
the necessary technology-related assistance. 

“(7) Many individuals with disabilities can- 
not access existing telecommunications and 
information technologies and are at risk of 
not being able to access developing tech- 
nologies. The failure of Federal and State 
governments, hardware manufacturers, soft- 
ware designers, information systems man- 
agers, and telecommunications service pro- 
viders to account for the specific needs of in- 
dividuals with disabilities results in the ex- 
clusion of such individuals from the use of 
telecommunications and information tech- 
nologies and results in unnecessary costs as- 
sociated with the retrofitting of devices and 
product systems. 

*(8) There are insufficient incentives for 
the commercial pursuit of the application of 
technology devices to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals with disabilities, because of the per- 
ception that such individuals constitute а 
limited market. 

*(9) At the Federal level, there is a lack of 
coordination among agencies that provide or 
pay for the provision of assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services. In 
addition, the Federal Government does not 
provide adequate assistance and information 
with respect to the use of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices to individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and 
authorized representatives, individuals who 
work for public agencies, or for private enti- 
ties (including insurers), that have contact 
with individuals with disabilities, educators 
and related services personnel, technology 
experts (including engineers), employers, and 
other appropriate individuals.“ 
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(c) PURPOSES.—Section 2(b) (29 U.S.C. 
2201(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act 
are as follows: 

(J) To provide financial assistance to the 
States to support systems change and advo- 
cacy activities designed to assist each State 
in developing and implementing а consumer- 
responsive comprehensive statewide program 
of technology-related assistance, for individ- 
uals with disabilities of all ages, that is de- 
signed to— 

"(A) increase the availability of, funding 
for, access to, and provision of, assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services; 

„B) increase the active involvement of in- 
dividuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, and author- 
ized representatives, in the planning, devel- 
opment, implementation, and evaluation of 
such a program; 

“(С) increase the involvement of individ- 
uals with disabilities and, if appropriate, 
their family members, guardians, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, in decisions 
related to the provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; 

"(D) increase the provision of outreach to 
underrepresented populations and rural pop- 
ulations, to enable the two populations to 
enjoy the benefits of programs carried out to 
accomplish purposes described in this para- 
graph to the same extent as other popu- 
lations; 

(E) increase and promote coordination 
among State agencies, and between State 
agencies and private entities, that are in- 
volved in carrying out activities under this 
title, particularly providing assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices, that accomplish a purpose described in 
another subparagraph of this paragraph; 

(Fi) increase the awareness of laws, reg- 
ulations, policies, practices, procedures, and 
organizational structures, that facilitate the 
availability or provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; and 

(ii) facilitate the change of laws, regula- 
tions, policies, practices, procedures, and or- 
ganizational structures, that impede the 
availability or provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; 

"(G) increase the probability that individ- 
uals with disabilities of all ages will, to the 
extent appropriate, be able to secure and 
maintain possession of assistive technology 
devices as such individuals make the transi- 
tion between services offered by human serv- 
ice agencies or between settings of daily liv- 
ing; 

(H) enhance the skills and competencies 
of individuals involved in providing assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services; 

"(I increase awareness and knowledge of 
the efficacy of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services among— 

(i) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and 
authorized representatives; 

(ii) individuals who work for public agen- 
cies, or for private entities (including insur- 
ers), that have contact with individuals with 
disabilities; 

(ii) educators and related services per- 
sonnel; 

"(iv) technology experts (including engi- 
neers); 

"(v) employers; and 

(vi) other appropriate individuals; 
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"(J) increase the capacity of public agen- 
cies and private entities to provide and pay 
for assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services on a statewide basis for 
individuals with disabilities of all ages; and 

"(K) increase the awareness of the needs of 
individuals with disabilities for assistive 
technology devices and for assistive tech- 
nology services. 

“(2) To identify Federal policies that fa- 
cilitate payment for assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services, to 
identify Federal policies that impede such 
payment, and to eliminate inappropriate 
barriers to such payment. 

(3) To enhance the ability of the Federal 
Government to provide States with— 

"(A) technical assistance, information, 
training, and public awareness programs re- 
lating to the provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; and 

„(B) funding for demonstration projects."'. 

(d) PoLicy.—Section 2 (29 U.S.C. 2201) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) PoLicy.—It is the policy of the United 
States that all programs, projects, and ac- 
tivities receiving assistance under this Act 
shall be consumer-responsive and shall be 
carried out in a manner consistent with the 
principles of— 

(J) respect for individual dignity, personal 
responsibility, self-determination, and pur- 
suit of meaningful careers, based on in- 
formed choice, of individuals with disabil- 
ities; 

(2) respect for the privacy, rights, and 
equal access (including the use of accessible 
formats), of such individuals; 

(3) inclusion, integration, and full partici- 
pation of such individuals; 

(J) support for the involvement of а fam- 
ily member, a guardian, an advocate, or an 
authorized representative, if an individual 
with a disability requests, desires, or needs 
such support; and 

“(5) support for individual and systems ad- 
vocacy and community involvement.". 

SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 3 (29 U.S.C. 2202) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(8) as paragraphs (2), (3), (7), (8), (10), (11), 
(13), and (14), respectively; 

(2) by inserting before paragraph (2) (as re- 
designated by paragraph (1)) the following: 

"(1) ADVOCACY SERVICES.—The term ‘advo- 
сасу services’, except as used as part of the 
term ‘protection and advocacy services’, 
means services— 

“(А) provided to assist individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, and authorized rep- 
resentatives in accessing assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; and 

B) provided through 

“(1) individual case management for indi- 
viduals with disabilities; 

(ii) representation of individuals with dis- 
abilities (other than representation within 
the definition of protection and advocacy 
services); 

(iii) training of individuals with disabil- 
ities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, and authorized representatives to 
successfully conduct advocacy for them- 
selves; or 

(iv) dissemination of information.“: 

(3) in paragraph (3)(E) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1)), by striking family“ and all 
that follows and inserting the family mem- 
bers, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives of such an individual; апа"; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (3) (as re- 
designated by paragraph (1)) the following: 
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"(4) COMPREHENSIVE STATEWIDE PROGRAM 
OF TECHNOLOGY-RELATED ASSISTANCE.—The 
term ‘comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance’ means a 
statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance developed and implemented by a 
State under title I that— 

“(А) addresses the needs of all individuals 
with disabilities, including members of 
underrepresented populations and members 
of rural populations; 

“(В) addresses such needs without regard 
to the age, type of disability, race, ethnicity, 
or gender of such individuals, or the particu- 
lar major life activity for which such indi- 
viduals need the assistance; and 

"(C) addresses such needs without requir- 
ing that the assistance be provided through 
any particular agency or service delivery 
system. 

“(5) CONSUMER-RESPONSIVE.—The term 
*consumer-responsive' means, with respect to 
an entity, program, or activity, that the en- 
tity, program, or activity— 

(J) is easily accessible to, and usable by, 
individuals with disabilities and, when ap- 
propriate, their family members, guardians, 
advocates, or authorized representatives; 

"(B) responds to the needs of individuals 
with disabilities in a timely and appropriate 
manner; and 

“(С) facilitates the full and meaningful 
participation of individuals with disabilities 
(including individuals from underrepresented 
populations and rural populations) and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and 
authorized representatives, in— 

"(i) decisions relating to the provision of 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services; and 

(ii) the planning, development, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of the comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance. 

"(6) DISABILITY.—The term ‘disability’ 
means a condition of an individual that is 
considered to be a disability or handicap for 
the purposes of any Federal law other than 
this Act or for the purposes of the law of the 
State in which the individual гезідев.”; 

(5) by striking paragraph (7) (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (1)) and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

“(7) INDIVIDUAL WITH A DISABILITY; INDIVID- 
UALS WITH DISABILITIES.— 

"(A) INDIVIDUAL WITH A DISABILITY.—The 
term ‘individual with a disability’ means any 
individual— 

( who has a disability; and 

(ii) who is or would be enabled by an 
assistive technology device or an assistive 
technology service to minimize deterioration 
in functioning, to maintain a level of func- 
tioning, or to achieve a greater level of func- 
tioning in any major life activity. 

“(В) INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES.—The 
term ‘individuals with disabilities’ means 
more than one individual with a disability."’; 

(6) in paragraph (8) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1))— 

(A) by striking ''section 435(b)" and insert- 
ing section 1201(a)"; and 

(B) by striking “1965” and inserting ''1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1141(а))"; 

(7) by inserting after paragraph (8) (as re- 
designated by paragraph (1)) the following: 

*(9) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICES.— 
The term 'protection and advocacy services' 
means services that— 

“(А) are described in part C of the Devel- 
opmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 6041 et seq.), the Pro- 
tection and Advocacy for Mentally Ill Indi- 
viduals Act (42 U.S.C. 10801 et seq.), or sec- 
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tion 509 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 794e); and 

"(B) assist individuals with disabilities 
with respect to assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services.''; 

(8) in paragraph (11) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1))— 

(А) by striking several States“ and in- 
serting several States of the United 
States"; 

(B) by striking Virgin Islands" and in- 
serting United States Virgin Islands"; and 

(C) by striking "the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands“ and inserting the Republic 
of Palau (until the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion with Palau takes effect)"; 

(9) by inserting after such paragraph (11) 
the following: 

(12) SYSTEMS CHANGE AND ADVOCACY AC- 
TIVITIES.— The term 'systems change and ad- 
vocacy activities' means efforts that result 
in laws, regulations, policies, practices, or 
organizational structures that promote 
consumer-responsive programs or entities 
and that facilitate and increase access to, 
provision of, and funding for, assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices on а permanent basis, in order to em- 
power individuals with disabilities to 
achieve greater independence, productivity, 
and integration and inclusion within the 
community and the work force.“: 

(10) in paragraph (13) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1))- 

(А) by striking functions performed and 
activities carried out under section 101” and 
inserting assistance provided through sys- 
tems change and advocacy activities"; and 

(B) by inserting ‘‘any of subparagraphs (A) 
through (К) of" before "section bel)“; and 

(11) by amending paragraph (14) (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (1)) to read as follows: 

"(14) UNDERREPRESENTED POPULATION.— 
The term ‘underrepresented population’ in- 
cludes a population such as minorities, the 
poor, and persons with limited-English pro- 
ficiency."'. 

TITLE I—GRANTS TO STATES 
SEC. 101. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GRANTS TO STATES.—Section 101(а) (29 
U.S.C. 2211(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after ''provisions of this 
title" the following: "to support systems 
change and advocacy activities designed"; 
and 

(2) by striking to develop and implement” 
and inserting “іп developing and implement- 
ing". 

(b) ACTIVITIES.—Section 101 (29 U.S.C, 2211) 
is amended by striking subsections (b) and 
(c) and inserting the following: 

(b) ACTIVITIES.—Any State that receives а 
grant under section 102 or 103 shall use the 
funds made available through the grant to 
accomplish the purposes described in section 
2(b)(1) and, in accomplishing such purposes, 
тау carry out any of the following systems 
change and advocacy activities: 

“(1) MODEL SYSTEMS AND ALTERNATIVE 
STATE-FINANCED SYSTEMS.—The State may 
support activities to increase access to, and 
funding for, assistive technology, including— 

"(A) the development, and evaluation of 
the efficacy, of model delivery systems that 
provide assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services to individuals 
with disabilities, that pay for such devices 
and services, and that, if successful, could be 
replicated or generally applied, such as— 

“(і) the development of systems for the 
purchase, lease, other acquísition, or pay- 
ment for the provision, of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; or 
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“(ii) the establishment of alternative State 
or privately financed systems of subsidies for 
the provision of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services, such as— 

(J) a loan system for assistive technology 
devices; 

(II) an income-contingent loan fund; 

(III) a low-interest loan fund; 

(IV) a revolving loan fund; 

(V) a loan insurance program; or 

“(VI) a partnership with private entities 
for the purchase, lease, or other acquisition 
of assistive technology devices and the provi- 
sion of assistive technology services; 

"(B) the demonstration of assistive tech- 
nology devices, including— 

*(1) the provision of a location or locations 
within the State where— 

(D individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and 
authorized representatives; 

II) education, rehabilitation, health care, 
and other service providers; 

(III) individuals who work for Federal, 
State, or local government entities; and 

Iv) employers, 
can see and touch assistive technology de- 
vices, and learn about the devices from per- 
sonnel who are familiar with such devices 
and their applications; 

(ii) the provision of counseling and assist- 
ance to individuals with disabilities and 
their family members, guardians, advocates, 
and authorized representatives to determine 
individual needs for assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services; and 

"(iii) the demonstration or short-term loan 
of assistive technology devices to individ- 
uals, employers, public agencies, or public 
accommodations seeking strategies to com- 
ply with the Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 12101 et seq.) and section 504 
of the Rehabilitaticn Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
794); and 

“(С) the establishment of information sys- 
tems about, and recycling centers for, the re- 
distribution of assistive technology devices 
and equipment that may include device and 
equipment loans, rentals, or gifts. 

(2) INTERAGENCY COORDINATION.—The 
State may support activities— 

"(A) to identify and coordinate Federal 
and State policies, resources, and services, 
relating to the provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices, including entering into interagency 
agreements; 

“(В) to convene interagency work groups 
to enhance public funding options and co- 
ordinate access to funding for assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices for individuals with disabilities of all 
ages, with special attention to the issues of 
transition (such as transition from school to 
work, and transition from participation in 
programs under part H of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 
1471 et seq.), to participation in programs 
under part B of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1411 et 
seq.)) home use, and individual involvement 
in the identification, planning, use, delivery, 
and evaluation of such devices and services; 
or 

“(C) to document and disseminate informa- 
tion about interagency activities that pro- 
mote coordination with respect to assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services, including evidence of increased par- 
ticipation of State and local special edu- 
cation, vocational rehabilitation, and State 
medical assistance agencies and depart- 
ments. 

“(3) OUTREACH.—The State may carry out 
activities to encourage the creation or main- 
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tenance of, support, or provide assistance to, 
statewide and community-based organiza- 
tions, or systems, that provide assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services to individuals with disabilities or 
that assist individuals with disabilities in 
using assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. Such activities 
may include outreach to consumer organiza- 
tions and groups in the State to coordinate 
the activities of the organizations and 
groups with efforts (including self-help, sup- 
port groups, and peer mentoring) to assist 
individuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or author- 
ized representatives, to obtain funding for, 
and access to, assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services. 

“(4) EXPENSES.—The State тау рау for ex- 
penses, including travel expenses, and serv- 
ices, including services of qualified inter- 
preters, readers, and personal care assist- 
ants, that may be necessary to ensure access 
to the comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance by individuals 
with disabilities who are determined by the 
State to be in financial need. 

“(5) STATEWIDE NEEDS ASSESSMENT.—The 
State may conduct a statewide needs assess- 
ment that may be based on data in existence 
on the date on which the assessment is initi- 
ated and may include— 

“(А) estimates of the numbers of individ- 
uals with disabilities within the State, cat- 
egorized by residence, type and extent of dis- 
abilities, age, race, gender, and ethnicity; 

“(В) in the case of an assessment carried 
out under a development grant, a description 
of efforts, during the fiscal year preceding 
the first fiscal year for which the State re- 
ceived such a grant, to provide assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services to individuals with disabilities with- 
in the State, including— 

(i) the number of individuals with disabil- 
ities who received appropriate assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; and 

(ii) a description of the devices and serv- 
ices provided; 

“(С) information on the number of individ- 
uals with disabilities who are in need of 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, and a description of the 
devices and services needed; 

D) information on the cost of providing 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services to all individuals with 
disabilities within the State who need such 
devices and services; 

(E) a description of State and local public 
resources and private resources (including 
insurance) that are available to establish a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assist- 
ance; 

(F) information identifying Federal and 
State laws, regulations, policies, practices, 
procedures, and organizational structures, 
that facilitate or interfere with the oper- 
ation of а consumer-responsive comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related 
assistance; 

) a description of the procurement poli- 
cies of the State and the extent to which 
such policies will ensure, to the extent prac- 
ticable, that assistive technology devices 
purchased, leased, or otherwise acquired 
with assistance made available through a 
grant made under section 102 or 103 are com- 
patible with other technology devices, in- 
cluding technology devices designed pri- 
marily for use by— 

а) individuals who are not individuals 
with disabilities; 
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(іі) individuals who are elderly; or 

„(iii) individuals with particular disabil- 
ities; and 

(H) information resulting from an inquiry 
about whether a State agency or task force 
(composed of individuals representing the 
State and individuals representing the pri- 
vate sector) should study the practices of 
private insurance companies holding licenses 
within the State that offer health or disabil- 
ity insurance policies under which an indi- 
vidual may obtain reimbursement for— 

(J) the purchase, lease, or other acquisi- 
tion of assistive technology devices; or 

„(ii) the use of assistive technology serv- 
ices. 

“(6) PUBLIC AWARENESS PROGRAM.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL. -The State may 

"(i) support a public awareness program 
designed to provide information relating to 
the availability and efficacy of assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services for— 

"(D individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or 
authorized representatives; 

(II) individuals who work for public agen- 
cies, or for private entities (including insur- 
ers), that have contact with individuals with 
disabilities; 

“П educators and related services per- 
sonnel; 

"(IV) technology experts (including engi- 
neers); 

(V) employers; and 

(V) other appropriate individuals and en- 
tities; or 

„(ii) establish and support such a program 
if no such program exists. 

“(В) CONTENTS.—Such a public awareness 
program may include— 

“(i) the development and dissemination of 
information relating to— 

(J) the nature of assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services; 

“(П) the appropriateness, cost, and avail- 
ability of, and access to, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; 
and 

“(Ш) the efficacy of assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services 
with respect to enhancing the capacity of in- 
dividuals with disabilities; 

(ii) the development of procedures for 
providing direct communication among pub- 
lic providers of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services and be- 
tween public providers and private providers 
of such devices and services (including em- 
ployers); and 

(ii) the development and dissemination 
of information relating to the use of the pro- 
gram by individuals with disabilities and 
their family members, guardíans, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, professionals 
who work in a field related to an activity de- 
scribed in this section, and other appropriate 
individuals. 

“(7) TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 
The State may carry out directly, or may 
provide support to a public or private entity 
to carry out, training and technical assist- 
ance activities— 

“(А) that 

“(і) are provided for individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guard- 
ians, advocates, and authorized representa- 
tives, and other appropriate individuals; and 

(i) may include 

“(1) training in the use of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices; 

(II) the development of written materials, 
training, and technical assistance describing 
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the means by which agencies consider the 
needs of an individual with a disability for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services in developing, for the in- 
dividual, any individualized education pro- 
gram described in section 614(a)(5) of the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1414(a)(5)), any individualized written 
rehabilitation program described in section 
102 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 722), any individualized family service 
plan described in section 677 of the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1477), and any other individualized 
plans or programs; 

*(IID training regarding the rights of the 
persons described ín clause (i) to assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services under any law other than this Act, 
to promote fuller independence, productiv- 
ity, and inclusion in and integration into so- 
ciety of such persons; and 

"(IV) training to increase consumer par- 
ticipation in the identification, planning, 
use, delivery, and evaluation of assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services; and 

„B) that 

**(1) enhance the assistive technology skills 
and competencies of— 

(D individuals who work for public agen- 
cies, or for private entities (including insur- 
ers), that have contact with individuals with 
disabilities; 

“(ID educators and related services person- 
nel; 

"(III technology experts (including engi- 
neers); 

IV) employers; and 

“(V) other appropriate personnel; and 

(1) include taking actions to facilitate 
the development of standards, or, when ap- 
propriate, the application of such standards, 
to ensure the availability of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

"(8 PROGRAM DATA.—The State may sup- 
port the compilation and evaluation of ap- 
propriate data related to а program de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

“(9) ACCESS TO TECHNOLOGY-RELATED INFOR- 
MATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL. — The State may develop, 
operate, or expand a system for public access 
to information concerning an activity car- 
ried out under another paragraph of this sub- 
section, including information about 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, funding sources and 
costs of such assistance, and individuals, or- 
ganizations, and agencies capable of carrying 
out such an activity for individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

“(В) ACCESS.—Access to the system may be 
provided through community-based entities, 
including public libraries, centers for inde- 
pendent living (as defined in section 702(1) of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
796a(1))), and community rehabilitation pro- 
grams (as defined in section 7(25) of such Act 
(29 U.S.C. 706(25))). 

“(С) SYSTEM.—In developing, operating, or 
expanding a system described in subpara- 
graph (A), the State may— 

(i) develop, compile, and categorize print, 
large print, braille, audio, and video mate- 
rials, computer disks, compact discs (includ- 
ing compact discs formatted with read-only 
memory), information that can be used in 
telephone-based information systems, and 
such other media as technological innova- 
tion may make appropriate; 

(ii) identify and classify existing funding 
Sources, and the conditions of and criteria 
for access to such sources, including any 
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funding mechanisms or strategies developed 
by the State; 

“(iii) identify existing support groups and 
systems designed to help individuals with 
disabilities make effective use of an activity 
carried out under another paragraph of this 
subsection; and 

“(іу) maintain a record of the extent to 
which citizens of the State use or make in- 
quiries of the system established in subpara- 
en (A), and of the nature of such inquir- 

es. 

"(D) LINKAGES.—The information system 
may be organized on an interstate basis or as 
part of a regional consortium of States in 
order to facilitate the establishment of com- 
patible, linked information systems. 

“(10) INTERSTATE ACTIVITIES.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The State may enter 
into cooperative agreements with other 
States to expand the capacity of the States 
involved to assist individuals with disabil- 
ities of all ages to learn about, acquire, use, 
maintain, adapt, and upgrade assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices that such individuals need at home, at 
school, at work, or in other environments 
that are part of daily living. 

„(B) ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION.—The 
State may operate or participate in a com- 
puter system through which the State may 
electronically communicate with other 
States to gain technical assistance in a time- 
ly fashion and to avoid the duplication of ef- 
forts already undertaken in other States. 

"(11) PARTNERSHIPS AND COOPERATIVE INI- 
TIATIVES.—The State may support the estab- 
lishment or continuation of partnerships and 
cooperative initiatives between the public 
sector and the private sector to promote 
greater participation by business and indus- 
try in— 

“(А) the development, demonstration, and 
dissemination of assistive technology de- 
vices; and 

“(B) the ongoing provision of information 
about new products to assist individuals 
with disabilities. 

(12) ADVOCACY SERVICES.— The State may 
provide advocacy services. 

(13) OTHER ACTIVITIES.—The State may 
utilize amounts made available through 
grants made under section 102 or 103 for any 
systems change and advocacy activities, 
other than the activities described in an- 
other paragraph of this subsection, that are 
necessary for developing, implementing, or 
evaluating the consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance. 

“(с) NONSUPPLANTATION.—In carrying out 
systems change and advocacy activities 
under this title, the State shall ensure that 
the activities supplement, and not supplant, 
similar activities that have been carried out 
pursuant to other Federal or State law.". 
SEC. 102. DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

Section 102 (29 U.S.C. 2212) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking “3-year grants“ and insert- 
ing g-year grants to support systems change 
and advocacy activities described in section 
101(b) (including activities described in sub- 
section (еХ7))”; and 

(B) by striking ''to develop and implement 
statewide programs“ and inserting in devel- 
oping and implementing consumer-respon- 
sive comprehensive statewide programs“: 

(2) by striking subsection (b); 

(3) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
as subsections (b) and (c), respectively; 

(4) in subsection (b) (as redesignated in 
paragraph (3))— 

(A) in paragraph (3C), by striking ''state- 
wide program" and inserting ‘‘consumer-re- 
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sponsive comprehensive statewide program“: 
and 

(B) in paragraph (5)— 

(i) in subparagraph (A)— 

(D by striking “(А)” and inserting (A) 
STATE.—"; 

(П) by inserting United States“ before 
“Virgin Islands“; and 

(II) by striking Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands" and inserting Republic of 
Palau"; and 

(ii) in subparagraph (B)— 

(1) by striking (B)“ and inserting ''(B) 
TERRITORY.—"; 

(ID by inserting United States“ before 
“Virgin Islands“; and 

(II by striking Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands" and inserting Republic of 
Palau (until the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion takes effect)’’; 

(5) in paragraph (2) of subsection (c) (as re- 
designated in paragraph (3) by striking 
"statewide programs” and inserting 
"consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide programs“; 

(6) by inserting after such subsection (c) 
the following: 

(d) DESIGNATION OF THE LEAD AGENCY.— 

"(1) DESIGNATION.—The Governor of any 
State that desires to receive a grant under 
this section shall designate the office, agen- 
cy, entity, or individual (referred to in this 
Act as the ‘lead agency’) responsible for— 

“(А) submitting the application described 
in subsection (e) on behalf of the State; 

B) administering and supervising the use 
of amounts made available under the grant; 

“(CXi) coordinating efforts related to, and 
supervising the preparation of, the applica- 
tion; 

(ii) coordinating the planning, develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation of the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assist- 
ance among public agencies and between 
public agencies and private agencies, includ- 
ing coordinating efforts related to entering 
into interagency agreements; and 

„(ii) coordinating efforts related to, and 
supervising, the active, timely, and mean- 
ingful participation by individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guard- 
ians, advocates, or authorized representa- 
tives, and other appropriate individuals, 
with respect to activities carried out under 
the grant; and 

D) the delegation, in whole or in part, of 
any responsibilities described in subpara- 
graph (A), (B), or (C) to one or more appro- 
priate offices, agencies, entities, or individ- 
uals. 

“(2) QUALIFICATIONS.—In designating the 
lead agency, the Governor may designate— 

(A) a commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor; 

"(B) a public-private partnership or con- 
sortium; 

“(С) a university-affiliated program; 

D) a public agency; 

(E) a council established under Federal ог 
State law; or 

(F) another appropriate office, agency, 
entity, or individual. 

"(3) ABILITIES OF LEAD AGENCY.— The State 
shall provide, in accordance with subsection 
(eX1), evidence that the lead agency has the 
ability— 

"(A) to respond to assistive technology 
needs across disabilities and ages; 

"(B) to promote the availability through- 
out the State of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services; 

"(C) to promote and implement systems 
change and advocacy activities; 
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D) to promote and develop public-private 
partnerships; 

“(Е) to exercise leadership in identifying 
and responding to the technology needs of 
individuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, and author- 
ized representatives; 

“(Е) to promote consumer confidence, re- 
sponsiveness, and advocacy; and 

"(G) to exercise leadership in implement- 
ing effective strategies for capacity building, 
staff and consumer training, and enhance- 
ment of access to funding for assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices across agencies."’; 

(7) in subsection (е)- 

(A) by striking paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
and inserting the following: 

() DESIGNATION OF THE LEAD AGENCY.—In- 
formation identifying the lead agency des- 
ignated by the Governor under subsection 
(dX1) and the evidence described in sub- 
section (4)(3). 

"(2 AGENCY INVOLVEMENT.—A description 
of the nature and extent of involvement of 
various State agencies, including the State 
insurance department, in the preparation of 
the application and the continuing role of 
each agency in the development and imple- 
mentation of the consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance, including the identifica- 
tion of the available resources and financial 
responsibility of each agency for paying for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services. 

*(3) INVOLVEMENT.— 

(А) CONSUMER INVOLVEMENT.—A descrip- 
tion of procedures that provide for— 

"(XI) the active involvement of individ- 
uals with disabilities and their family mem- 
bers, guardians, advocates, and authorized 
representatives, and other appropriate indi- 
viduals, in the development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of the program; and 

"(ID the active involvement, to the maxi- 
mum extent appropriate, of individuals with 
disabilities who use assistive technology de- 
vices or assistive technology services, in de- 
cisions relating to such devices and services; 
and 

"i mechanisms for determining 
consumer satisfaction and participation of 
individuals with disabilities who represent a 
variety of ages and types of disabilities, in 
the  consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance. 

"(B) PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT.—A description 
of the nature and extent of— 

(i) the involvement, in the designation of 
the lead agency under subsection (d), and in 
the development of the application, of— 

(J) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or 
authorized representatives; 

“(П) other appropriate individuals who are 
not employed by a State agency; and 

"(III) organizations, providers, and inter- 
ested parties, in the private sector; and 

(ii) the continuing role of the individuals 
and entities described in clause (i) in the pro- 
gram." 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking ''under- 
served groups“ and inserting underrep- 
resented populations or rural populations"; 

(C) in paragraphs (4) and (5), by striking 
"statewide program" each place the term ap- 
pears and inserting "consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program''; 

(D) by striking paragraphs (6), (7), and (17); 

(E) by redesignating paragraphs (8) and (9) 
as paragraphs (17) and (18), respectively, and 
transferring such paragraphs to the end of 
the subsection; 
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(F) by inserting after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(6) GOALS, OBJECTIVES, ACTIVITIES, AND 
OUTCOMES.—Information on the program 
with respect to— 

“(А) the goals and objectives of the State 
for the program; 

„B) the systems change and advocacy ac- 
tivities that the State plans to carry out 
under the program; and 

“(С) the expected outcomes of the State for 
the program, consistent with the purposes 
described in section 2(b)(1). 

“(7) PRIORITY ACTIVITIES.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—An assurance that the 
State will use funds made available under 
this section or section 103 to accomplish the 
purposes described in section 2(b)(1) and the 
goals, objectives, and outcomes described in 
paragraph (6), and to carry out the systems 
change and advocacy activities described in 
paragraph (6)(B), їп a manner that is 
consumer-responsive. 

“(В) PARTICULAR ACTIVITIES.—An assurance 
that the State, in carrying out such systems 
change and advocacy activities, shall carry 
out activities regarding— 

„the development, implementation, and 
monitoring of State, regional, and local 
laws, regulations, policies, practices, proce- 
dures, and organizational structures, that 
will improve access to, provision of, funding 
for, and timely acquisition and delivery of, 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services; 

„(i) the development and implementation 
of strategies to overcome barriers regarding 
access to, provision of, and funding for, such 
devices and services, with priority for identi- 
fication of barriers to funding through State 
education (including special education) serv- 
ices, vocational rehabilitation services, and 
medical assistance services or, as appro- 
priate, other health and human services, and 
with particular emphasis on overcoming bar- 
riers for underrepresented populations and 
rural populations; 

(111) coordination of activities among 
State agencies, in order to facilitate access 
to, provision of, and funding for, assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services; 

(iv) the development and implementation 
of strategies to empower individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, and authorized rep- 
resentatives, to successfully advocate for in- 
creased access to, funding for, and provision 
of, assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, and to increase the par- 
ticipation, choice, and control of such indi- 
viduals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, and author- 
ized representatives in the selection and pro- 
curement of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; 

„V) the provision of outreach to underrep- 
resented populations and rural populations, 
including identifying and assessing the needs 
of such populations, providing activities to 
increase the accessibility of services to such 
populations, training representatives of such 
populations to become service providers, and 
training staff of the consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program of tech- 
nology-related assistance to work with such 
populations; and 

*(vi) the development and implementation 
of strategies to ensure timely acquisition 
and delivery of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services, particu- 
larly for children, 
unless the State demonstrates through the 
progress reports required under section 104 
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that significant progress has been made in 
the development and implementation of a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assist- 
ance, and that other systems change and ad- 
vocacy activities will increase the likelihood 
that the program will accomplish the pur- 
poses described in section 2(b)(1). 

"(8) ASSESSMENT.—An assurance that the 
State will conduct an annual assessment of 
the  consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance, in order to determine— 

“(А) the extent to which the State's goals 
and objectives for systems change and advo- 
cacy activities, as identified in the State 
plan under paragraph (6), have been 
achieved; and 

(B) the areas of need that require atten- 
tion in the next year. 

“(9) DATA COLLECTION.—A description of— 

"(A) the data collection system used for 
compiling information on the program, con- 
sistent with such requirements as the Sec- 
retary may establish for such systems, and, 
when a national classification system is de- 
veloped pursuant to section 201, consistent 
with such classification system; and 

“(В) procedures that will be used to con- 
duct evaluations of the program.“: 

(G) in paragraphs (11)(B)(i) and (12ХВ) by 
striking "individual with disabilities" and 
inserting individual with a disability“: 

(Н) in paragraph (16A), by striking the 
families or representatives of individuals 
with disabilities" and inserting their fam- 
ily members, guardians, advocates, or au- 
thorized representatives''; and 

(D by adding at the end the following: 

“(19) AUTHORITY TO USE FUNDS.—An assur- 
ance that the lead agency will have the au- 
thority to use funds made available through 
а grant made under this section or section 
103 to comply with the requirements of this 
section or section 103, respectively, including 
the ability to hire qualified staff necessary 
to carry out activities under the program. 

(20) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERV- 
ICES.—Either— 

"(A) an assurance that the State will an- 
nually provide, from the funds made avail- 
able to the State through a grant made 
under this section or section 103, an amount 
calculated in accordance with subsection 
(ҒХ4), in order to make a grant to, or enter 
into a contract with, an entity to support 
protection and advocacy services through 
the systems established to provide protec- 
tion and advocacy under the Developmental 
Disabilities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6000 et seq.), the Protection and 
Advocacy for Mentally Ill Individuals Act (42 
U.S.C. 10801 et seq.), and section 509 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794e); or 

"(B) at the discretion of the State, a re- 
quest that the Secretary annually reserve, 
from the funds made available to the State 
through a grant made under this section or 
section 103, an amount calculated in accord- 
ance with subsection (f)(4), in order for the 
Secretary to make a grant to or enter into а 
contract with such a system to support pro- 
tection and advocacy services. 

“(21) TRAINING ACTIVITIES.—An assurance 
that the State— 

“(А) will develop and implement strategies 
for including personnel training regarding 
assistive technology within existing Federal- 
and State-funded training initiatives, in 
order to enhance assistive technology skills 
and competencies; and 

(B) will document such training. 

*(22) LIMIT ON INDIRECT COSTS.—An assur- 
ance that the percentage of the funds re- 
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ceived under the grant that is used for indi- 
rect costs shall not exceed 10 percent. 

*(23) COORDINATION WITH STATE COUNCILS.— 
An assurance that the lead agency will co- 
ordinate the activities funded through a 
grant made under this section or section 103 
with the activities carried out by other 
councils within the State, including— 

"(A) any council or commission specified 
in the assurance provided by the State in ac- 
cordance with section 101(a)(36) of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C, 721(a)(36)); 

"(B) the Statewide Independent Living 
Council established under section 705 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 796d); 

() the advisory panel established under 
section 613(а)(12) of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1413(a)(12)); 

"(D) the State Interagency Coordinating 
Council established under section 682 of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C, 1482); 

“(Е) the State Planning Council described 
in section 124 of the Developmental Disabil- 
ities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act (42 
U.S.C. 6024); 

"(F) the State mental health planning 
council established under section 1914 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300x-3); 
and 

"(G) any council established under section 
204, 206(g)(2)(A), or 712(a)(3)(H) of the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3015, 
3017(g)(2)(A), or 3058g(a)(3)(H)). 

(24) COORDINATION WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 
CHANGE AND ADVOCACY ACTIVITIES.—An assur- 
ance that there will be coordination between 
the activities funded through the grant and 
other related systems change and advocacy 
activities funded by either Federal or State 
sources, 

“(25) OTHER INFORMATION AND ASSUR- 
ANCES.—Such other information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
ацїге.”'; and 

(8) by adding at the end the following: 

"(f) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

“(1) REQUIREMENTS,—A State that, as of 
June 30, 1993, has provided for protection and 
advocacy services through an entity that— 

“(А) is capable of performing the functions 
that would otherwise be performed under 
subsection (е)(20) by the system described іп 
subsection (e)(20); and 

() is not a system described in such sub- 
section, 
shall be considered to meet the requirements 
of such subsection. Such entity shall receive 
funding to provide such protection and advo- 
cacy services in accordance with paragraph 
(4), and shall comply with the same require- 
ments of this title (other than the require- 
ments of such subsection) as a system that 
receives funding under such subsection. 

“(2) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICE 
PROVIDER REPORT.— 

"(A) PREPARATION.—A system that re- 
ceives funds under subsection (e)(20) to carry 
out the protection and advocacy services de- 
scribed in subsection (e)(20)(A) in a State, or 
an entity described in paragraph (1) that car- 
ries out such services in the State, shall pre- 
pare reports that contain such information 
as the Secretary may require, including the 
following: 

“(i) A description of the activities carried 
out by the system or entity with such funds. 

(i) Documentation of significant 
progress, in providing protection and advo- 
сасу services, in each of the following areas: 

"(I Conducting activities that аге 
consumer-responsive, including activities 
that will lead to increased access to funding 
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for assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services. 

“(П) Executing legal, administrative, and 
other appropriate means of representation to 
implement systems change and advocacy ac- 
tivities. 

(II) Developing and implementing strate- 
gies designed to enhance the long-term abili- 
ties of individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and 
authorized representatives to successfully 
advocate for assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services to which 
the individuals with disabilities are entitled 
under law other than this Act. 

"(IV) Coordinating activities with protec- 
tion and advocacy services funded through 
sources other than this Act, and coordinat- 
ing activities with the systems change and 
advocacy activities carried out by the State 
lead agency. 

"(B) SUBMISSION.—The system or entity 
shall submit the reports to the program de- 
Scribed in subsection (a) in the State not less 
often than every 6 months. 

“(С) UPDATES.— The system or entity shall 
provide monthly updates to the program de- 
scribed in subsection (a) concerning the ac- 
tivities and information described in sub- 
paragraph (A). 

*(3) CONSULTATION WITH STATE PROGRAMS.— 
Before making a grant or entering into а 
contract under subsection (e)X(20XB) to sup- 
port the protection and advocacy services de- 
scribed in subsection (еХ20ХА) іп a State, 
the Secretary shall solicit and consider the 
opinions of the lead agency in the State with 
respect to the terms of the grant or contract. 

**(4) CALCULATION OF EXPENDITURES.— 

*(A) IN GENERAL.—For each fiscal year, for 
each State receiving a grant under this sec- 
tion or section 103, the Secretary shall speci- 
fy a minimum amount that the State shall 
use to provide protection and advocacy serv- 
ices, 

“(В) INITIAL YEARS ОҒ GRANT.—Except as 
provided in subparagraph (C) or (D)— 

"(i) the Secretary shall calculate such 
minimum amount for a State based on the 
size of the grant, the needs of individuals 
with disabilities within the State, the popu- 
lation of the State, and the geographic size 
of the State; and 

(ii) such minimum amount shall be not 
less than $40,000 and not more than $100,000. 

"(C) FOURTH YEAR OF SECOND EXTENSION 
GRANT.—If a State receives a second exten- 
sion grant under section 103(a)(2), the Sec- 
retary shall specify а minimum amount 
under subparagraph (A) for the fourth year 
(if any) of the grant period that shall equal 
75 percent of the minimum amount specified 
for the State under such subparagraph for 
the third year of the second extension grant 
of the State. 

"(D) FIFTH YEAR OF SECOND EXTENSION 
GRANT.—If а State receives a second exten- 
sion grant under section 103(a)(2), the Sec- 
retary shall specify a minimum amount 
under subparagraph (A) for the fifth year (if 
any) of the grant period that shall equal 50 
percent of the minimum amount specified 
for the State under such subparagraph for 
the third year of the second extension grant 
of the State. 

"(E) PROHIBITION.—After the fifth year (if 
any) of the grant period, no Federal funds 
may be made available under this title by 
the State to a system described in subsection 
(е)(20) or an entity described in paragraph 
а).”. 

SEC. 103. EXTENSION GRANTS. 

Section 103 (29 U.S.C. 2213) is amended to 

read as follows: 
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“SEC. 103. EXTENSION GRANTS. 

“(а) EXTENSION GRANTS.— 

“(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANT.—The Sec- 
retary may award an initial extension grant, 
for a period of 2 years, to any State that 
meets the standards specified in subsection 
(by). 

“(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANT.—The Sec- 
retary may award a second extension grant, 
for a period of not more than 5 years, to any 
State that meets the standards specified in 
subsection (b)(2). 

(Б) STANDARDS.— 

(I) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANT.—In order for 
a State to receive an initial extension grant 
under this section, the designated lead agen- 
cy of the State shall— 

“(А) provide the evidence described in sec- 
tion 102(d)(3); and 

"(B) demonstrate that the State has made 
significant progress, and has carried out sys- 
tems change and advocacy activities that 
have resulted in significant progress, toward 
the development and implementation of a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assist- 
ance, consistent with sections 2(bX1), 101, 
and 102. 

(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANT.— 

(A) RESPONSIBILITIES OF DESIGNATED LEAD 
AGENCY.—In order for a State to receive a 
second extension grant under this section, 
the designated lead agency shall— 

“(і) provide the evidence and make the 
demonstration described in paragraph (1); 

(ii) describe the steps the State has taken 
or will take to continue on a permanent 
basis the consumer-responsive comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related 
assistance with the ability to maintain, at а 
minimum, the outcomes achieved by the sys- 
tems change and advocacy activities; and 

„(iii) identify future funding options and 
commitments for the program from the pub- 
lic and private sector and the key individ- 
uals, agencies, and organizations to be in- 
volved in, and to direct future efforts of, the 
program. 

“(В) DETERMINATION OF COMPLIANCE.—In 
making any award to a State for a second ex- 
tension grant, the Secretary shall (except as 
provided in section 105(a)(2)(A)iii)) make 
such award contingent on a determination, 
based on the onsite visit required under sec- 
tion 105(а)(2(А іі), that the State is making 
significant progress toward development and 
implementation of a consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program of tech- 
nology-related assistance. If the Secretary 
determines that the State is not making 
such progress, the Secretary may take an ac- 
tion described in section 105(b)(2), in accord- 
ance with the applicable procedures de- 
scribed in section 105. 

“(с) AMOUNTS OF GRANTS.— 

“(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANTS.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.— 

“(і) STATES.—From amounts appropriated 
under section 106 for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall pay an amount that is not less 
than $500,000 and not greater than $1,500,000 
to each State (other than a State described 
in clause (ii)) that receives an initial exten- 
sion grant under subsection (a)(1). 

“(ii) TERRITORIES.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 106 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall pay an amount that is 
not greater than $150,000 to any of the follow- 
ing States that receives an initial extension 
grant under subsection (a)(1): 

(J) The United States Virgin Islands. 

(II) Guam. 

(II American Samoa. 

(IV) The Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands. 
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“(V) The Republic of Palau (until the Com- 
pact of Free Association takes effect). 

"(B) CALCULATION OF AMOUNT.—The Sec- 
retary shall calculate the amount described 
in clause (i) or (ii) of subparagraph (A) with 
respect to a State on the basis of— 

"(i) amounts available for making grants 
pursuant to subsection (a)(1); 

(ii) the population of the State; 

„(ii) the types of assistance to be provided 
in the State; and 

(iv) the amount of resources committed 
by the State and available to the State from 
other sources. 

"(C) PRIORITY FOR PREVIOUSLY PARTICIPAT- 
ING STATES.—Amounts appropriated in any 
fiscal year for purposes of carrying out sub- 
section (a)(1) shall first be made available to 
States that received assistance under this 
section during the fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year concerned. 

„D) INCREASES.—In providing any in- 
creases in initial extension grants under sub- 
section (aX1) above the amounts provided to 
States under this section for fiscal year 1993, 
the Secretary may give priority to— 

"(i) the States (other than the States de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)(ii)) that have the 
largest populations, based on the most re- 
cent census data; and 

„(ii) the States (other than the States de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)(ii)) that are 
sparsely populated, with a wide geographic 
spread, 
where such characteristics have impeded the 
development of a consumer-responsive, com- 
prehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance. 

(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANTS.— 

(A AMOUNTS AND PRIORITY.—The amounts 
of, and the priority of applicants for, the sec- 
ond extension grants awarded under sub- 
section (a)(2) shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary, except that— 

"(i) the amount paid to a State for the 
fourth year (if any) of the grant period shall 
be 75 percent of the amount paid to the State 
for the third year of the grant period; 

(ii) the amount paid to a State for the 
fifth year (if any) of the grant period shall be 
50 percent of the amount paid to the State 
for the third year of the grant period; and 

"(iii) after the fifth year of the grant pe- 
riod, no Federal funds may be made avail- 
able to the State under this title. 

"(B) INCREASES.—In providing any in- 
creases in second extension grants under 
subsection (a)(2) above the amounts provided 
to States under this section for fiscal year 
1993, the Secretary may give priority to 
States described in paragraph (1)(D). 


“(4) APPLICATION.—A State that desires to 
receive an extension grant under this section 
Shall submit an application to the Secretary 
that contains the following information and 
assurances with respect to the consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive statewide program 
of technology-related assistance іп the 
State: 

"(1) INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES.—The 
information and assurances described in sec- 
tion 102(e), except the preliminary needs as- 
sessment described in section 102(e)(4). 

“(2) NEEDS; PROBLEMS; STRATEGIES; OUT- 
REACH.— 

“(А) NEEDS.—A description of needs relat- 
ing to technology-related assistance of indi- 
viduals with disabilities (including individ- 
uals from underrepresented populations or 
rural populations) and their family mem- 
bers, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives, and other appropriate indi- 
viduals within the State. 
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“(В) PROBLEMS.—A description of апу 
problems or gaps that remain with the devel- 
opment and implementation of a consumer- 
responsive comprehensive statewide program 
of technology-related assistance in the 
State. 

“(С) STRATEGIES.—A description of the 
strategies that the State will pursue during 
the grant period to remedy the problems or 
gaps with the development and implementa- 
tion of such a program. 

"(D) OUTREACH ACTIVITIES.—A description 
of outreach activities to be conducted by the 
State, including dissemination of informa- 
tion to eligible populations, with special at- 
tention to underrepresented populations and 
rural populations. 

(3) ACTIVITIES AND PROGRESS UNDER PRE- 
VIOUS GRANT.—A description of— 

“(А) the specific systems change and advo- 
cacy activities described in section 101(b) (in- 
cluding the activities described in section 
1012(е)(7)) carried out under the development 
grant received by the State under section 
102, or, in the case of an application for a 
grant under subsection (a)(2), under an ini- 
tial extension grant received by the State 
under this section, including— ` 

“(і) a description of systems change and 
advocacy activities that were undertaken to 
produce change on a permanent basis for in- 
dividuals with disabilities of all ages; 

(ii) a description of activities undertaken 
to improve the involvement of individuals 
with disabilities in the program, including 
training and technical assistance efforts to 
improve individual access to assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices as mandated under other laws and regu- 
lations as in effect on the date of the appli- 
cation, and including actions undertaken to 
improve the participation of underrep- 
resented populations and rural populations, 
such as outreach efforts; and 

„(iii) an evaluation of the impact and re- 
sults of the activities described in clauses (i) 
and (ii); 

„(B) the relationship of such systems 
change and advocacy activities to the devel- 
opment and implementation of a consumer- 
responsive comprehensive statewide program 
of technology-related assistance; and 

“(С) the progress made toward the develop- 
ment and implementation of such a program. 

“(4) PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT.— 

“(А) REPORT.—In the case of an application 
for a grant under subsection (a)(1), a report 
on the hearing described in subsection (e)(1) 
or, in the case of an apy lication for a grant 
under subsection (a)(2), a report on the hear- 
ing described in subsection (e)(2). 

"(B) OTHER STATE ACTIONS.—A description 
of State actions, other than such a hearing, 
designed to determine the degree of satisfac- 
tion of individuals with disabilities, and 
their family members, guardians, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, public service 
providers and private service providers, edu- 
cators and related services providers, tech- 
nology experts (including engineers) em- 
ployers, and other appropriate individuals 
and entities with— 

“(i) the degree of their ongoing involve- 
ment in the development and implementa- 
tion of the consumer-responsive comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related 
assistance; 

*(11) the specific systems change and advo- 
cacy activities described in section 101(b) (in- 
cluding the activities described in section 
102(e)(7)) carried out by the State under the 
development grant or the initial extension 
grant; 

„(ii) progress made toward the develop- 
ment and implementation of à consumer-re- 
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sponsive comprehensive statewide program 
of technology-related assistance; and 

“(іу) the ability of the lead agency to carry 
out the activities described in section 
102(d)(3). 

“(5) COMMENTS.—A summary of any com- 
ments received concerning the issues de- 
scribed in paragraph (4) and response of the 
State to such comments, solicited through a 
public hearing referred to in paragraph (4) or 
through other means, from individuals af- 
fected by the consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance, including— 

“(А) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or 
authorized representatives; 

“(В) public service providers and private 
service providers; 

“(С) educators and related services person- 
nel; 

D) technology experts (including engi- 
neers); 

“(Е) employers; and 

(F) other appropriate individuals and en- 
tities. 

"(6) COMPATIBILITY AND ACCESSIBILITY OF 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT.—An assurance that 
the State, or any recipient of funds made 
available to the State under section 102 or 
this section, will comply with guidelines es- 
tablished under section 508 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794d). 

“(е) PUBLIC HEARING.— 

*(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANT.—To be eligi- 
ble to receive a grant under subsection (аХ1), 
a State shall hold a public hearing in the 
third year of a program carried out under a 
grant made under section 102, after providing 
appropriate and sufficient notice to allow in- 
terested groups and organizations and all 
segments of the public an opportunity to 
comment on the program. 

(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANT.—To be eligi- 
ble to receive a grant under subsection (a)(2). 
a State shall hold a public hearing in the 
second year of a program carried out under a 
grant made under subsection (a)(1), after pro- 
viding the notice described in paragraph 
(197%, 

SEC. 104. PROGRESS CRITERIA AND REPORTS. 

Section 104 (29 U.S.C. 2214) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“БЕС. 104. PROGRESS CRITERIA AND REPORTS, 

“(а) GUIDELINES.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop guidelines to be used in assessing the 
extent to which a State that received a grant 
under section 102 or 103 is making significant 
progress in developing and implementing a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assist- 
ance consistent with section 2(b)(1). 

(b) REPORTS.—Each State that receives a 
grant under section 102 or 103 to carry out 
such a program shall submit annually to the 
Secretary а report that documents signifi- 
cant progress in developing and implement- 
ing а consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance, consistent with sections 2(b)(1), 101, 
and 102(e), and that documents the following: 

“(1) The progress the State has made, as 
determined in the State's annual assessment 
described in section 102(e)(8) (consistent with 
the guidelines established by the Secretary 
under subsection (a), in achieving the 
State's goals, objectives, and outcomes as 
identified in the State's application as de- 
scribed in section 102(е)(6), and areas of need 
that require attention in the next year, in- 
cluding unanticipated problems with the 
achievement of the goals, objectives, and 
outcomes described in the application, and 
the activities the State has undertaken to 
rectify these problems. 
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*(2) The systems change and advocacy ac- 
tivities carried out by the State including— 

“(А) an analysis of the laws, regulations, 
policies, practices, procedures, and organiza- 
tional structures that the State has changed, 
has attempted to change, or will attempt to 
change during the next year, to facilitate 
and increase timely access to, provision of, 
or funding for, assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services; and 

“(В) a description of any written policies 
and procedures that the State has developed 
and implemented regarding access to, provi- 
sion of, and funding for, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services, 
particularly policies and procedures regard- 
ing access to, provision of, and funding for, 
such devices and services under education 
(including special education), vocational re- 
habilitation, and medical assistance pro- 


grams. 

(3) The degree of involvement of various 
State agencies, including the State insur- 
ance department, in the development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of the program, 
including any interagency agreements that 
the State has developed and implemented re- 
garding access to, provision of, and funding 
for, assistive technology devices апа 
assistive technology services such as agree- 
ments that identify available resources for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services and the responsibility of 
each agency for paying for such devices and 
services. 

“(4) The activities undertaken to collect 
and disseminate information about the docu- 
ments or activities analyzed or described in 
paragraphs (1) through (3), including out- 
reach activities to underrepresented popu- 
lations and rural populations and efforts to 
disseminate information by means of elec- 
tronic communication. 

“(5) The involvement of individuals with 
disabilities who represent a variety of ages 
and types of disabilities in the planning, de- 
velopment, implementation, and assessment 
of the consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance, including activities undertaken to 
improve such involvement, such as consumer 
training and outreach activities to underrep- 
resented populations and rural populations. 

“(6) The degree of consumer satisfaction 
with the program, including satisfaction by 
underrepresented populations and rural pop- 
ulations, 

“(7) Efforts to train personnel as well as 
consumers. 

“(8) Efforts to reduce the service delivery 
time for receiving assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services. 

“(9) Significant progress in the provision of 
protection and advocacy services, in each of 
the areas described in section 
102(f)(2)(A)(ii)."". 

SEC. 105. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) REVIEW OF PARTICIPATING STATES.—Sec- 
tion 105(a) (29 U.S.C. 2215(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting before the 
period the following: , consistent with the 
guidelines established under section 104(a)’’; 

(2) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

“(2) ONSITE VISITS.— 

“(А) VISITS.— 

"(i) DEVELOPMENT GRANT PROGRAM.—The 
Secretary shall conduct an onsite visit dur- 
ing the final sear of each State's participa- 
tion in the development grant program. 

"(ii) EXTENSION GRANT PROGRAM.—Except 
as provided in clause (iii) the Secretary 
shall conduct an additional onsite visit to 
any State that applies for a second extension 
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grant under section 103(а)(2) and whose ini- 
tial onsite visit occurred prior to the date of 
the enactment of the Technology-Related 
Assistance for Individuals With Disabilities 
Act Amendments of 1994. The Secretary shall 
conduct any such visit to the State not later 
than 12 months after the date on which the 
Secretary awards the second extension 
grant. 

(ii) DETERMINATION.—The Secretary shall 
not be required to conduct a visit described 
in clause (ii) if the Secretary determines 
that the visit is not necessary to assess 
whether the State is making significant 
progress toward development and implemen- 
tation of a consumer-responsive comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related 
assistance. 

(B) TEAM.—Two-thirds of the onsite mon- 
itoring team in each case shall be qualified 
peer reviewers, who— 

**(1) shall not be lead agency personnel; 

(i) shall be from States other than the 
State being monitored; and 

(i) shall include an individual with a dis- 
ability, or a family member, à guardian, an 
advocate, or an authorized representative of 
such an individual. 

(C) COMPENSATION.— 

(i) OFFICERS OR EMPLOYEES.—Members of 
any onsite monitoring team who are officers 
or full-time employees of the United States 
shall serve without compensation in addition 
to that received for their services as officers 
or employees of the United States, but may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5702 of title 5, United States Code, for 
individuals in the Government service trav- 
eling on official business. 

(ii) OTHER MEMBERS.—Members of any on- 
site monitoring team who are not officers or 
full-time employees of the United States 
shall receive compensation at a rate not to 
exceed the daily equivalent of the rate of pay 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, for 
each day (including traveltime) during which 
such members are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of their duties as members of an 
onsite monitoring team. In addition, such 
members may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for individuals in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

D) REPORT.—The Secretary shall prepare 
a report of findings from the onsite visit. 
The Secretary shall consider the findings in 
determining whether to continue funding the 
program either with or without changes. The 
report shall be available to the public.“: 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) 
as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing: 

"(3) ADVANCE PUBLIC NOTICE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide advance public notice of 
the onsite visit and solicit public comment 
through such notice from individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, and authorized rep- 
resentatives, public service providers and 
private service providers, educators and re- 
lated services personnel, technology experts 
(including engineers) employers, and other 
appropriate individuals and entities, regard- 
ing the State program funded through а 
grant made under section 102 or 103. The pub- 
lic comment solicitation notice shall be in- 
cluded in the onsite visit report described in 
paragraph (2).”; and 

(5) in paragraph (4) (as redesignated in 
paragraph (3)) by striking "statewide pro- 
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gram'' and inserting ''consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program“. 

(b) CORRECTIVE ACTION PLAN.—Section 
105(b) (29 U.S.C. 2215(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) in the heading, by striking “РЕм- 
ALTIES" and inserting ''CORRECTIVE AC- 
TIONS''; 

(B) in the matter preceding subparagraph 
(A) by striking penalties“ and inserting 
“corrective actions“; 

(C) by striking “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (C) and inserting “; ог”; and 

(E) by adding at the end the following: 

"(D) required redesignation of the lead 
agency, in accordance with subsection (c).“; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (3) by striking sub- 
section (аХ4)” and inserting ‘subsection 
(аХ5)”. 

(с) REDESIGNATION.—Section 105 (29 U.S.C. 
2215) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (c); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) REDESIGNATION OF LEAD AGENCY.— 

“(1) MONITORING PANEL.— 

“(А) APPOINTMENT.—Once a State becomes 
subject to a corrective action plan pursuant 
to subsection (b), the Governor of the State, 
subject to approval by the Secretary, shall 
appoint, within 30 days after the submission 
of the plan to the Secretary, a monitoring 
panel consisting of the following representa- 
tives: 

**(1) The head of the lead agency designated 
by the Governor. 

“(41) 2 representatives from different public 
or private nonprofit organizations that rep- 
resent the interests of individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

"(iij) 2 consumers who are users of 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services and who are not— 

“(1) members of the advisory council, if 
any, of the consumer-responsive comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related 
assistance; or 

(I) employees of the State lead agency. 

"(iv) 2 service providers with knowledge 
and expertise in assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services. 

"(B) MEMBERSHIP AND CHAIRPERSON.—The 
monitoring panel shall be ethnically diverse. 
The panel shall select а chairperson from 
among the members of the panel. 

“(С) INFORMATION.—The panel shall receive 
periodic reports from the State regarding 
progress in implementing the corrective ac- 
tion plan and shall have the authority to re- 
quest additional information necessary to 
determine compliance. 

„D) MEETINGS.—The meetings of the panel 
to determine compliance shall be open to the 
public (subject to confidentiality concerns) 
and held at locations that are accessible to 
individuals with disabilities. 

"(E) PERIOD.—The panel shall carry out 
the duties of the panel for the entire period 
of the corrective action plan, as determined 
by the Secretary. 

“(F) FUNDING.—The panel shall be funded 
by a portion of the funds received by the 
State under this title, as directed by the Sec- 
retary. 

“(2 FAILURE TO APPOINT MONITORING 
PANEL.—A failure by a Governor of a State to 
comply with the requirements of paragraph 
(1) shall result in the termination of funding 
for the State under this title. 

(3) DETERMINATION.— 

“(А) PANEL.—Based оп its findings, а mon- 
itoring panel may determine that a lead 
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agency designated by a Governor has not ac- 
complished the purposes described in section 
2(b)(1) and that there is good cause for redes- 
ignation of the agency and the temporary 
loss of funds by the State under this title. 

(B) Соор CAUSE.—In this paragraph, the 
term 'good cause' includes— 

"(i) lack of progress with employment of 
qualified staff; 

(ii) lack of consumer-responsive activi- 
ties; 

(ii) lack of resource allocation to sys- 
tems change ànd advocacy activities; 

"(iv) lack of progress with meeting the as- 
surances in section 102(e); or 

“(у) inadequate fiscal management. 

(С) RECOMMENDATION AND ACTION.—If a 
monitoring panel makes such a determina- 
tion, the panel shall recommend to the Sec- 
retary that further remedial action be taken 
or that the Secretary order the Governor to 
redesignate the lead agency within 90 days or 
lose funds under this title. The Secretary, 
based on the findings and recommendations 
of the monitoring panel, and after providing 
to the public notice and an opportunity for 
comment, shall make a final determination 
regarding whether to order the Governor to 
redesignate the lead agency. The Governor 
shall make any such redesignation in accord- 
ance with the requirements that apply to 
designations under section 102(d). 

"(d) CHANGE OF PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY 
SERVICES PROVIDER.— 

“(1) DETERMINATION.—The Governor of a 
State, based on input from individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, or authorized rep- 
resentatives, may determine that the entity 
providing protection and advocacy services 
required by section 102(e)(20) (referred to in 
this subsection as the 'first entity') has not 
met the protection and advocacy service 
needs of the individuals with disabilities and 
their family members, guardians, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, for securing 
funding for and access to assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices, and that there is good cause to provide 
the protection and advocacy services for the 
State through а contract with a second en- 
tity. 

"(2) NOTICE AND OPPORTUNITY ТО ВЕ 
HEARD.—On making such а determination, 
the Governor may not enter into a contract 
with a second entity to provide the protec- 
tion and advocacy services unless good cause 
exists and unless— 

“(А) the Governor has given the first en- 
tity 30 days notice of the intention to enter 
into such contract, including specification of 
the good cause, and an opportunity to re- 
spond to the assertion that good cause has 
been shown; 

(B) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or 
authorized representatives, have timely no- 
tice of the determination and opportunity 
for public comment; and 

“(С) the first entity has the opportunity to 
appeal the determination to the Secretary 
within 30 days of the determination on the 
basis that there is not good cause to enter 
into the contract. 

“(3) REDESIGNATION.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—When the Governor of a 
State determines that there is good cause to 
enter into a contract with a second entity to 
provide the protection and advocacy serv- 
ices, the Governor shall hold an open com- 
petition within the State and issue a request 
for proposals by entities desiring to provide 
the services. 

(B) T. -The Governor shall not issue 
such request until the first entity has been 
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given notice апа an opportunity to respond. 
If the first entity appeals the determination 
to the Secretary in accordance with para- 
graph (2)(C), the Governor shall issue such 
request only if the Secretary decides not to 
overturn the determination of the Governor. 
The Governor shall issue such request within 
30 days after the end of the period during 
which the first entity has the opportunity to 
respond, or after the decision of the Sec- 
retary, as appropriate. 

“(С) PROCEDURE.—Such competition shall 
be open to entities with the same expertise 
and ability to provide legal services as a sys- 
tem referred to in section 102(e)(20). The 
competition shall ensure public involvement, 
including à public hearing and adequate op- 
portunity for public comment. 

“(е) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Not later than December 
31 of each year, the Secretary shall prepare, 
and submit to the President and to the Con- 
gress, a report on Federal initiatives, includ- 
ing the initiatives funded under this Act, to 
improve the access of individuals with dis- 
abilities to assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. 

(2) CONTENTS.—Such report shall include 
information on— 

“(А) the demonstrated successes of such 
Federal initiatives at the Federal and State 
levels in improving interagency coordina- 
tion, streamlining access to funding for 
assistive technology, and producing bene- 
ficial outcomes for users of assistive tech- 
nology; 

„B) the demonstration activities carried 
out through the Federal initiatives to— 

“(1) promote access to such funding in pub- 
lic programs that were in existence on the 
date of the initiation of the demonstration 
activities; and 

(ii) establish additional options for ob- 
taining such funding; 

С) the education and training activities 
carried out through the Federal initiatives 
to promote such access in public programs 
and the health care system and the efforts 
carried out through such activities to train 
professionals in a variety of relevant dis- 
ciplines, and increase the competencies of 
the professionals with respect to technology- 
related assistance; 

D) the education and training activities 
carried out through the Federal initiatives 
to train individuals with disabilities and 
their family members, guardians, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, individuals 
who work for public agencies, or for private 
entities (including insurers), that have con- 
tact with individuals with disabilities, edu- 
cators and related services personnel, tech- 
nology experts (including engineers) em- 
ployers, and other appropriate individuals, 
about technology-related assistance; 

„(E) the education and training activities 
carried out through Federal initiatives to 
promote awareness of available funding in 
public programs; 

“(Е) the research activities carried out 
through the Federal initiatives to improve 
understanding of the costs and benefits of ac- 
cess to assistive technology for individuals 
with disabilities who represent a variety of 
ages and types of disabilities; 

"(G) the program outreach activities to 
rural and inner-city areas that are carried 
out through the Federal initiatives; 

(E) the activities carried out through the 
Federal initiatives that are targeted to reach 
underrepresented populations and rural pop- 
ulations; and 

(J) the consumer involvement activities 
in the programs carried out under this Act. 
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"(3) AVAILABILITY OF ASSISTIVE TECH- 
NOLOGY DEVICES AND ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY 
SERVICES.—AS soon as practicable, the Sec- 
retary shall include in the annual report re- 
quired by this subsection information on the 
availability of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services. When a 
national classification system for assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services is developed pursuant to section 201, 
the Secretary shall report such information 
in a manner consistent with such national 
classification system. 

“(f) INTERAGENCY DISABILITY COORDINATING 
COUNCIL.— 

“(1) CONTENTS.—On or before October 1, 
1995, the Interagency Disability Coordinating 
Council established under section 507 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794c) 
shall prepare and submit to the President 
and to the Congress à report containing— 

“(А) the response of the Interagency Dis- 
ability Coordinating Council to— 

(i) the findings of the National Council on 
Disability resulting from the study entitled 
‘Study on the Financing of Assistive Tech- 
nology Devices and Services for Individuals 
with Disabilities', carried out in accordance 
with section 201 of this Act, as in effect on 
the day before the date of the enactment of 
this subsection; and 

(i) the recommendations of the National 
Council on Disability for legislative and ad- 
ministrative change, resulting from such 
study; and 

“(В) information on any other activities of 
the Interagency Disability Coordinating 
Council that facilitate the accomplishment 
of section 2(b)(1) with respect to the Federal 
Government. 

“(2) COMMENTS.—The report shall include 
any comments submitted by the National 
Council on Disability as to the appropriate- 
ness of the response described in paragraph 
АХА) and the effectiveness of the activities 
described in paragraph (1)(B) in meeting the 
needs of individuals with disabilities for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services. 

"(g) EFFECT ON OTHER ASSISTANCE.—This 
title may not be construed as authorizing a 
Federal or a State agency to reduce medical 
or other assistance available or to alter eli- 
gibility under any other Federal law.“ 

SEC. 106. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 106 (29 U.S.C. 2216) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 106. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this title $50,000,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1998. 

(b) RESERVATIONS.— 

“(1) PROVISION OF INFORMATION AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Of the funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year under subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall reserve at least 2 per- 
cent or $1,500,000, whichever is greater, of 
such funds, for the purpose of providing in- 
formation and technical assistance as de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (B) and (C) to 
States, individuals with disabilities and 
their family members, guardians, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, community- 
based organizations, and protection and ad- 
vocacy agencies. 

"(B) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES.—In 
providing such information and technical as- 
sistance to States, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the input of the directors of consumer- 
responsive comprehensive statewide  pro- 
grams of technology-related assistance, shall 
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provide a clearinghouse for activities that 
have been developed and implemented 
through programs funded under this title, 
and shall provide information and technical 
assistance that— 

) facilitate service delivery capacity 
building, training of personnel from a vari- 
ety of disciplines, and improvement of eval- 
uation strategies, research, and data collec- 
tion; 

„(ii) foster the development and replica- 
tion of effective approaches to information 
referral, interagency coordination of train- 
ing and service delivery, outreach to under- 
represented populations and rural popu- 
lations, and public awareness activities; 

„(iii) improve the awareness and adoption 
of successful approaches to increasing the 
availability of public and private funding for 
and access to the provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices by appropriate State agencies; 

“(іу) assist in planning, developing, imple- 
mentíng, and evaluating appropriate activi- 
ties to further extend consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide programs of tech- 
nology-related assistance; 

"(v) promote effective approaches to the 
development of consumer-controlled systems 
that increase access to, funding for, and 
awareness of, assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services; 

"(vi) provide technical assistance and 
training to the entities carrying out activi- 
ties funded pursuant to this title, to estab- 
lish or participate in electronic communica- 
tion activities with other States; and 

(vii) provide any other appropriate infor- 
mation and technical assistance to assist the 
States in accomplishing the purposes of this 
Act. 

"(C) INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE TO INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES AND 
OTHER PERSONS.—The Secretary shall provide 
information and technical assistance to indi- 
viduals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or author- 
ized representatives, community-based orga- 
nizations, and protection ard advocacy agen- 
cies, on a nationwide basis, to— 

"(i) disseminate information about, and 
foster awareness and understanding of, Fed- 
eral, State, and local laws, regulations, poli- 
cies, practices, procedures, and organiza- 
tional structures, that facilitate, and over- 
come barriers to, funding for, and access to, 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, to promote fuller inde- 
pendence, productivity, and inclusion for in- 
dividuals with disabilities of all ages; 

(ii) identify, collect, and disseminate in- 
formation, and provide technical assistance, 
on effective systems change and advocacy 
activities; 

„(iii) improve the understanding and use of 
assistive technology funding decisions made 
as a result of policies, practices, and proce- 
dures, or through regulations, administra- 
tive hearings, or legal actions, that enhance 
access to funding for assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services for 
individuals with disabilities; 

"(iv) promote effective approaches to Fed- 
eral-State coordination of programs for indi- 
viduals with disabilities, through informa- 
tion dissemination and technical assistance 
activities in response to funding policy is- 
sues identified on a nationwide basis by or- 
ganizations, and individuals, that improve 
funding for or access to assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services for 
individuals with disabilities of all ages; and 

"(v) promote effective approaches to the 
development of consumer-controlled systems 
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that increase access to, funding for, апа 
awareness of, assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services, including 
the identification and description of mecha- 
nisms and means that successfully support 
self-help and peer mentoring groups for indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

„D) COORDINATION.—The Secretary shall 
coordinate the information and technical as- 
sistance activities carried out under sub- 
paragraph (B) or (C) with other activities 
funded under this Act. 

“(Е) GRANTS, CONTRACTS, OR COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS, — 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide the technical assistance and informa- 
tion described in subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
through grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements with public or private agencies 
and organizations, including institutions of 
higher education, with documented experi- 
ence, expertise, and capacity to carry out 
identified activities related to the provision 
of such technical assistance and information. 

(ii) ENTITIES WITH EXPERTISE IN ASSISTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY SERVICE DELIVERY, INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION, AND SYSTEMS CHANGE AND AD- 
VOCACY  ACTIVITIES.—For the purpose of 
achieving the objectives described in para- 
graph (1)(B), the Secretary shall reserve not 
less than 45 percent and not more than 55 
percent of the funds reserved under subpara- 
graph (A) for each fiscal year for grants to, 
or contracts or cooperative agreements with, 
public or private agencies or organizations 
with documented experience with and exper- 
tise in assistive technology service delivery, 
interagency coordination, and systems 
change and advocacy activities. 

(ii) ENTITIES WITH EXPERTISE IN ASSISTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY SYSTEMS CHANGE AND ADVOCACY 
ACTIVITIES, PUBLIC FUNDING OPTIONS, AND 
OTHER SERVICES.—For the purpose of achiev- 
ing the objectives described in paragraph 
(IO), the Secretary shall reserve not less 
than 45 percent and not more than 55 percent 
of the funds reserved under subparagraph (A) 
for each fiscal year for grants to, or con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, pub- 
lic or private agencies or organizations with 
documented experience with and expertise 
in— 

(J) assistive technology systems change 
and advocacy activities; 

(II) public funding options; and 

"(II services to increase nationwide the 
availability of funding for assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices. 

"(iv) APPLICATION.—The Secretary shall 
make any grants, and enter into any con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements, under this 
subsection on a competitive basis. To be eli- 
gible to receive funds under this subsection 
an agency, organization, or institution shall 
submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

“(2) ONSITE VISITS.—The Secretary may ге- 
serve, from amounts appropriated for any 
fiscal year under subsection (a), such sums 
as the Secretary considers to be necessary 
for the purposes of conducting onsite visits 
as required by section 105(a)(2)."'. 

SEC. 107. REPEALS. 
Section 107 (20 U.S.C. 2217) is repealed. 


TITLE II—PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
SEC. 201. NATIONAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM. 
Title II (29 U.S.C. 2231 et seq.) is amended 
by repealing part A and inserting the follow- 
ing: 
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“Subtitle A—National Classification System 
“БЕС. 201. CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM. 

“(а) SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—In fiscal year 1995, the 
Secretary shall initiate a system develop- 
ment project, based on a plan developed in 
consultation and coordination with other ap- 
propriate Federal and State agencies, to de- 
velop а national classification system for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, with the goal of obtain- 
ing uniform data through such a system on 
such devices and services across public pro- 
grams and information and referral net- 
works. 

“(2) PROJECT PLAN.— 

"(A) REPRESENTATIVES.—In developing a 
plan for the system development project, the 
Secretary shall consult with, and coordinate 
activities with— 

“(1) representatives of Federal agencies, іп- 
cluding agencies that are headed by mem- 
bers of the Interagency Disability Coordinat- 
ing Council established under section 507 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
194с); and 

(ii) as determined by the Secretary, rep- 
resentatives of State agencies and other ap- 
propriate organizations that have respon- 
sibility for or are involved in the develop- 
ment and modification of assistive tech- 
nology devices, the provision of assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services, or the dissemination of information 
about assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, including re- 
cipients of grants or contracts for the provi- 
sion of technical assistance to State 
assistive technology projects under section 
106(b), assistive technology reimbursement 
specialists, representatives of the State 
assistive technology projects, and represent- 
atives of organizations involved in informa- 
tion and referral activities. 

(B) ISSUES.—The Secretary shall conduct 
such consultation, and such coordination of 
activities, with respect to the following: 

“(i) The costs and benefits, on an agency- 
by-agency basis, of obtaining uniform data 
through a national classification system for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services across public programs 
and information and referral networks. 

"(ii) The types of data that should be col- 
lected, including data regarding funding, 
across a range of programs, including the 
programs listed in subsection (c), as ap- 
propriate. 

„(iii) A methodology for developing a sin- 
gle taxonomy and nomenclature for both 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services across a range of pro- 
grams, including the programs listed in sub- 
section (c)(2), as appropriate. 

“(іу) The process for developing ап аррго- 
priate data collection instrument or instru- 
ments. 

“(у) A methodology for collecting data 
across a range of programs, including the 
programs listed in subsection (c), as ap- 
propriate. 

“(уі) The use of a national classification 
system by the Internal Revenue Service and 
State finance agencies to determine whether 
devices and services are assistive technology 
devices or assistive technology services for 
the purpose of determining whether a deduc- 
tion or credit is allowable under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 or State tax law. 

(3) CONTRACTS AND COOPERATIVE AGREE- 
MENTS.—The Secretary may carry out this 
section directly, or, if necessary, by entering 
into contracts or cooperative agreements 
with appropriate entities. 
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"(b) SINGLE TAXONOMY.—In conducting the 
system development project, the Secretary 
shall develop a national classification sys- 
tem that includes a single taxonomy and no- 
menclature for assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services. 

"(c) DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT.—In 
conducting the system development project, 
the Secretary shall develop a data collection 
instrument to— 

"(1) collect data regarding funding for 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services; and 

“(2) collect such data from public pro- 
grams, including, at à minimum— 

“(А) programs carried out under title I, VI, 
or VII of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 720 et seq., 795 et seq., or 796 et seq.); 

"(B) programs carried out under part B or 
H of the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 1411 et seq. or 1471 et 
seq.); 

“(С) programs carried out under title У or 
XIX of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 701 
et seq. or 1396 et seq.); 

D) programs carried out under the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3001 et seq.); 
and 

“(Е) programs carried out under the Devel- 
opmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 6000 et seq.). 

“(4) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary shall 
conduct the system development project in 
consultation with the Federal agencies that 
were consulted in developing the project 
plan. 

“(е) REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
CONGRESS ON IMPLEMENTATION OF UNIFORM 
DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM.—Not later than 
July 1, 1997, the Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the President and the appropriate 
committees of Congress a report contain- 
ing— 

“(1) the results of the system development 
project; and 

“(2) the recommendations of the Secretary 
concerning implementation of a national 
classification system, including uniform 
data collection. 

"(f) RESERVATION.—From the amounts ар- 
propriated under subtitle C for fiscal year 
1995, the Secretary shall reserve up to 
$200,000 to carry out this subtitle.“ 

SEC. 202. TRAINING AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 


Title II (29 U.S.C. 2231 et seq.) is amended 
by repealing parts B, C, and D and inserting 
the following: 

"Subtitle B—Training and Demonstration 

Projects 
“SEC, 211. TRAINING. 

“(а) TECHNOLOGY TRAINING.— 

"(1) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
shall make grants to, or enter into contracts 
or cooperative agreements with, appropriate 
public or private agencies and organizations, 
including institutions of higher education 
and community-based organizations, for the 
purposes of— 

“(А) conducting training sessions; 

"(B) developing, demonstrating, dissemi- 
nating, and evaluating curricula, materials, 
and methods used to train individuals re- 
garding the provision of technology-related 
assistance, to enhance opportunities for 
independence, productivity, and inclusion of 
individuals with disabilities; and 

"(C) providing training to develop aware- 
ness, skills, and competencies of service pro- 
viders, consumers, and volunteers, who are 
located in rural areas, to increase the avail- 
ability of technology-related assistance in 
community-based settings for rural residents 
who are individuals with disabilities. 
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“(2) ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES.—Activities con- 
ducted under grants, contracts, ог соорега- 
tive agreements described in paragraph (1) 
may address the training needs of individ- 
uals with disabilities and their family mem- 
bers, guardians, advocates, and authorized 
representatives, individuals who work for 
public agencies, or for private entities (in- 
cluding insurers), that have contact with in- 
dividuals with disabilities, educators and ге- 
lated services personnel, technology experts 
(including engineers), employers, and other 
appropriate individuals. 

(3) USES OF FUNDS.—An agency or organi- 
zation that receives a grant or enters into a 
contract or cooperative agreement under 
paragraph (1) may use amounts made avail- 
able through the grant, contract, or agree- 
ment to— 

Y pay for a portion of the cost of courses 
of training or study related to technology-re- 
lated assistance; and 

“(В) establish and maintain scholarships 
related to such courses of training or study, 
with such stipends and allowances as the 
Secretary may determine to be appropriate. 

“(4) APPLICATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant or enter into a contract or coopera- 
tive agreement under paragraph (1), an agen- 
су or organization shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may require. 

“(В) STRATEGIES.—At a minimum, any 
such application shall include a detailed de- 
scription of the strategies that the agency or 
organization will use to recruit and train 
persons to provide technology-related assist- 
ance, in order to— 

(i) increase the extent to which such per- 
sons reflect the diverse populations of the 
United States; and 

(ii) increase the number of individuals 
with disabilities, and individuals who are 
members of minority groups, who are avail- 
able to provide such assistance. 

“(5) PRIORITIES.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Beginning in fiscal year 
1994, the Secretary shall— 

(i) establish priorities for activities car- 
ried out with assistance under this sub- 
section; 

*(ii) publish such priorities in the Federal 
Register for the purpose of receiving public 
comment; and 

„(iii) publish such priorities in the Federal 
Register in final form not later than the date 
on which the Secretary publishes announce- 
ments for assistance provided under this sub- 
section. 

"(B) EXPLANATION OF DETERMINATION OF 
PRIORITIES.—Concurrent with the publica- 
tions required by subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall publish in the Federal Register 
an explanation of the manner in which the 
priorities were determined. 

(0) TECHNOLOGY CAREERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.— 

“(А) GRANTS.—The Secretary shall make 
grants to assist public or private agencies 
and organizations, including institutions of 
higher education, to prepare students and 
faculty working in specific fields for careers 
relating to the provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices. 

(B) FIELDS.—The specific fields described 
in subparagraph (A) may include— 

(J) engineering; 

„(ii) industrial technology; 

(ii) computer science; 

“(іу) communication disorders; 

() special education and related services; 
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“(уі) rehabilitation; and 

(vi) social work. 

“(2) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall give prior- 
ity to the interdisciplinary preparation of 
personnel who provide or who will provide 
technical assistance, who administer pro- 
grams, or who prepare other personnel, in 
order to— 

(A) support the development and imple- 
mentation of consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide programs of tech- 
nology-related assistance to individuals with 
disabilities; and 

„(B) enhance the skills and competencies 
of individuals involved in the provision of 
technology-related assistance, including 
assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, to individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

“(3) USES OF FUNDS.—An agency or organi- 
zation that receives a grant under paragraph 
(1) may use amounts made available through 
the grant to— 

“(A) pay for a portion of the cost of courses 
of training or study related to technology-re- 
lated assistance; and 

“(В) establish and maintain scholarships 
related to such courses of training or study, 
with such stipends and allowances as the 
Secretary may determine to be appropriate. 

“(4) APPLICATION.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under this section, an agency or or- 
ganization shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

“(В) STRATEGIES.—At a minimum, any 
such application shall include a detailed de- 
scription of the strategies that the agency or 
organization will use to recruit and train 
persons to provide technology-related assist- 
ance, in order to— 

(i) increase the extent to which such per- 
sons reflect the diverse populations of the 
United States; and 

"(ii) increase the number of individuals 
with disabilities, and individuals who are 
members of minority groups, who are avail- 
able to provide such assistance. 

"(c) GRANTS TO HISTORICALLY BLACK COL- 
LEGES.—In exercising the authority granted 
in subsectíons (a) and (b), the Secretary shall 
reserve an adequate amount for grants to 
historically black colleges and universities 
and other institutions of higher education 
whose minority student enrollment is at 
least 50 percent. 

“БЕС. 212. TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER. 

“The Secretary shall enter into an agree- 
ment with an organization whose primary 
function is to promote technology transfer 
from, and cooperation among, Federal lab- 
oratories (as defined in section 4(6) of the 
Stevenson-Wydler Technology Innovation 
Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 3703(6))), under which 
funds shall be provided to promote tech- 
nology transfer that will spur the develop- 
ment of assistive technology devices. 

“SEC. 213. DEVICE AND EQUIPMENT REDISTRIBU- 
TION INFORMATION SYSTEMS AND 
RECYCLING CENTERS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make grants to, or enter into contracts or 
cooperative agreements with, public agen- 
cies, private entities, or institutions of high- 
er education for the purpose of developing 
and establishing recycling projects. 

*(b) PROJECT ACTIVITIES—Such recycling 
projects may include— 

(J) a system for accepting, оп an uncondi- 
tional gift basis, assistive technology de- 
vices, including a process for valuing the de- 
vices and evaluating their use and potential; 
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“(2) a system for storing and caring for 
such devices; 

*(3) an information system (including com- 
puter databases) by which local educational 
agencies, rehabilitation entities, local com- 
munity-based organizations, independent liv- 
ing centers, and other entities, would be in- 
formed, on a periodic and timely basis, about 
the availability and nature of the devices 
currently held; and 

"(4) a system that makes such devices 
available to consumers and the entities list- 
ed in paragraph (3), and provides for tracking 
each device throughout the useful life of the 
device. 

“(с) MULTIPLE PROVIDERS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to activi- 
ties funded under this section, an agency, en- 
tity, or institution may utilize a single serv- 
ice provider or may establish a system of 
service providers. 

“(2) ASSURANCES.—If an agency, entity, or 
institution uses multiple providers, the 
agency, entity, or institution shall assure 
that— 

„(A) all consumers within a State will re- 
ceive equal access to services, regardless of 
the geographic location or socioeconomic 
status of the consumers; and 

(B) all activities of the providers will be 
coordinated and monitored by the agency, 
entity, or institution. 

"(d) OTHER LAWS.—Nothing in this section 
shall affect the provision of services or de- 
vices pursuant to title I of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 720 et seq.) or part 
B of the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 1411 et seq.). 

"(e) EXISTING PROGRAMS.—Public agencies, 
private entities, or institutions of higher 
education that have established recycling 
programs prior to receiving assistance under 
this section may use funds made available 
under this section to extend and strengthen 
such programs through grants, contracts, or 
agreements under this section. 

“SEC. 214. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES. 

“The Secretary may make grants to indi- 
viduals with disabilities to enable the indi- 
viduals to establish or operate commercial 
or other enterprises that develop or market 
assistive technology devices or assistive 
technology services. 

*SEC. 215. PRODUCTS OF UNIVERSAL DESIGN. 

The Secretary may make grants to com- 
mercial or other enterprises and institutions 
of higher education for the research and de- 
velopment of products of universal design. In 
awarding such grants, the Secretary shall 
give preference to enterprises that are owned 
or operated by individuals with disabilities. 
“SEC. 216. GOVERNING STANDARDS FOR ACTIVI- 


"Persons and entities that carry out ac- 
tivities pursuant to this subtitle shall— 

“(1) be held to the same consumer-respon- 
Sive standards as the persons and entities 
carrying out programs under title I; 

“(2) make available to individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guard- 
ians, advocates, and authorized representa- 
tives information concerning technology-re- 
lated assistance in a form that will allow 
such individuals with disabilities to effec- 
tively use such information; 

*(3) in preparing such information for dis- 
semination, consider the media-related needs 
of individuals with disabilities who have sen- 
sory and cognitive limitations and consider 
the use of auditory materials, including 
audio cassettes, visual materials, including 
video cassettes and video discs, and braille 
materials; and 
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“(4) coordinate their efforts with the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assist- 
ance for individuals with disabilities in any 
State in which the activities are carried out. 
“Subtitle C—Authorization of Appropriations 
“SEC. 221. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this title $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1994, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 
1998. 

TITLE II—- ALTERNATIVE FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
ALTERNATIVE FINANCING МЕСНА- 
NISMS AUTHORIZED. 

The Act (29 U.S.C. 2201 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“TITLE ІП--АІ/ГЕНМАТТУЕ FINANCING 

MECHANISMS 


“БЕС. 301. GENERAL AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE AL- 
TERNATIVE FINANCING MECHA- 
NISMS. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
award grants to States to pay for the Federal 
share of the cost of the establishment and 
administration of, or the expansion and ad- 
ministration of, alternative financing mech- 
anisms (referred to individually in this title 
as an ‘alternative financing mechanism’) to 
allow individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, and authorized 
representatives to purchase assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices. 

*"(b) MECHANISMS.—The alternative financ- 
ing mechanisms may include— 

(I) a low-interest loan fund; 

“(2) a revolving fund; 

(3) a loan insurance program; 

(J) a partnership with private entities for 
the purchase, lease, or other acquisition of 
assistive technology devices or the provision 
of assistive technology services; and 

"(5) other alternative financing mecha- 
nisms that meet the requirements of this 
Act and are approved by the Secretary. 

"(c) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as affecting the au- 
thority of a State to establish alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms under title I. 

“SEC, 302. APPLICATIONS AND PROCEDURES. 

"(a) ELIGIBILITY.—States that receive or 
have received grants under section 102 or 103 
shall be eligible to compete for grants under 
section 301. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary shall 
make grants under section 301 under such 
conditions as the Secretary shall, by regula- 
tion, determine, except that— 

(J) a State may receive only 1 grant under 
section 301 and may only receive such a 
grant for 1 year under this title; 

(2) a State that desires to receive a grant 
under section 301 shall submit an application 
to the Secretary, at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may require, con- 
taining— 

“(А) an assurance that the State will pro- 
vide at least 50 percent of the cost described 
in section 301(a), as set forth in section 304, 
for the purpose of supporting the alternative 
financing mechanisms that are covered by 
the grant; 

“(В) an assurance that an alternative fi- 
nancing mechanism will continue on a per- 
manent basis; and 

С) a description of the degree to which 
the alternative financing mechanisms to be 
funded under section 301 will expand and em- 
phasize consumer choice and control; 

“(3) a State that receives a grant under 
section 301— 
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(A) shall enter into a contract, with а 
community-based organization (or à consor- 
tia of such organizations) that has individ- 
uals with disabilities involved at all organi- 
zational levels, for the administration of the 
alternative financing mechanisms that are 
supported under section 301; and 

(B) shall require that such community- 
based organization enter into a contract, for 
the purpose of expanding opportunities under 
section 301 and facilitating the administra- 
tion of the alternative financing mecha- 
nisms, with— 

*(i) commercial lending institutions or or- 
ganizations; or 

(ii) State financing agencies; and 

"(4) а contract between a State that re- 
ceives a grant under section 301 and a com- 
munity-based organization described in para- 
graph (3)— 

"(A) shall include a provision regarding 
the administration of the Federal and the 
non-Federal shares in а manner consistent 
with the provisions of this title; and 

“(В) shall include any provision required 
by the Secretary dealing with oversight and 
evaluation as may be necessary to protect 
the financial interests of the United States. 
“SEC. 303. ае ADMINISTRATION REQUIRE- 


"A State that receives a grant under sec- 
tion 301, together with any community-based 
organization that enters into a contract with 
the State to administer an alternative fi- 
nancing mechanism that is supported under 
section 301, shall develop and submit to the 
Secretary, pursuant to a timeline that the 
Secretary may establish or, if the Secretary 
does not establish a timeline, within the 12- 
month period beginning on the date that the 
State receives the grant, the following poli- 
cies or procedures for administration of the 
mechanism: 

“(1) A procedure to review and process in a 
timely fashion requests for financial assist- 
ance for both immediate and potential tech- 
nology needs, including consideration of 
methods to reduce paperwork and duplica- 
tion of effort, particularly relating to need, 
eligibility, and determination of the specific 
device or service to be provided. 

“(2) A policy and procedure to assure that 
access to the alternative financing mecha- 
nism shall be given to consumers regardless 
of type of disability, age, location of resi- 
dence in the State, or type of assistive tech- 
nology device or assistive technology service 
requested and shall be made available to ap- 
plicants of all income levels. 

(3) A procedure to assure consumer-con- 
trolled oversight. 

“SEC. 304. FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
the costs described in section 301(a) shall be 
not more than 50 percent. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—A State that desires 
to receive a grant under section 301 shall in- 
clude in the application submitted under sec- 
tion 302 assurances that the State will meet 
the following requirements regarding funds 
supporting an alternative funding mecha- 
nism assisted under section 301: 

"(1) The State shall make available the 
funds necessary to provide the non-Federal 
share of the costs described in section 301(a), 
in cash, from State, local, or private sources. 

*(2) Funds that support an alternative fi- 
nancing mechanism assisted under section 
301— 

"(A) shall be used to supplement and not 
supplant other Federal, State, and local pub- 
lic funds expended to provide public funding 
options; and 

(B) may only be distributed through the 
entity carrying out the alternative financing 
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mechanism as a payer of last resort for as- 
sistance that is not available in a reasonable 
or timely fashion from any other Federal, 
State, or local source. 

) All funds that support an alternative 
financing mechanism assisted under section 
301, including funds repaid during the life of 
the mechanism, shall be placed in a perma- 
nent separate account and identified and ac- 
counted for separately from any other fund. 
Funds within this account may be invested 
in low-risk securities in which a regulated 
insurance company may invest under the law 
of the State for which the grant is provided 
and shall be administered with the same 
judgment and care that a person of prudence, 
discretion, and intelligence would exercise in 
the management of the financial affairs of 
such person. 

"(4) Funds comprised of the principal and 
interest from ап account described in para- 
graph (3) shall be available to support an al- 
ternative financing mechanism assisted 
under section 301. Any interest or invest- 
ment income that accrues on such funds 
after such funds have been placed under the 
control of the entity administering the 
mechanism, but before such funds are dis- 
tributed for purposes of supporting the 
mechanism, shall be the property of the en- 
tity administering the mechanism and shall 
not be taken into account by any officer or 
employee of the Federal Government for any 
purpose. 

*SEC. 305. AMOUNT OF GRANTS. 

“(а) AMOUNT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), a grant under section 301 shall 
be for an amount that is not more than 
$500,000. 

“(2) INCREASES.—Such a grant may be іп- 
creased by any additional funds made avail- 
able under subsection (b). 

(b) EXCESS FUNDS.—If funds appropriated 
under section 308 for a fiscal year exceed the 
amount necessary to fund the activities de- 
Scribed in acceptable applications submitted 
under section 302 for such year, the Sec- 
retary shall make such excess amount avail- 
able, on a competitive basis, to States re- 
ceiving grants under section 301 for such 
year. A State that desires to receive addi- 
tional funds under this subsection shall 
amend and resubmit to the Secretary the ap- 
plication submitted under section 302. Such 
amended application shall contain an assur- 
ance that the State will provide an addi- 
tional amount for the purpose of supporting 
the alternative financing mechanisms cov- 
ered by the grant that is not less than the 
amount of any additional funds paid to the 
State by the Secretary under this sub- 
section. 

“(с) INSUFFICIENT FUNDS.—If funds appro- 
priated under section 308 for a fiscal year are 
not sufficient to fund each of the activities 
described in the acceptable applications for 
such year, a State whose application was ap- 
proved as acceptable for such year but that 
did not receive a grant under section 301, 
may update such application for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. Priority shall be given in 
such succeeding fiscal year to such updated 
applications, if acceptable. 

*SEC. 306. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide information and technical assistance to 
States under this title, and the information 
and technical assistance shall include— 

“(1) assisting States in the preparation of 
applications for grants under section 301; 

“(2) assisting States that receive such 
grants in developing and implementing al- 
ternative financing mechanisms; and 
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(3) providing any other information and 
technical assistance to assist States in ac- 
complishing the objectives of this title. 

"(b) GRANTS, CONTRACTS, AND AGREE- 
MENTS.—The Secretary shall provide the in- 
formation and technical assistance described 
in subsection (a) through grants, contracts, 
or cooperative agreements with public or 
private agencies and organizations, includ- 
ing institutions of higher education, with 
documented experience, expertise, and ca- 
pacity to assist States in the development 
and implementation of the alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms described in section 301. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit a report to the Congress stating whether 
each State program to provide alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms that was supported 
under section 301 during the year is making 
significant progress in achieving the objec- 
tives of this title. 

"(b) CONTENTS.—The report shall include 
information on— 

„J) the number of applications for grants 
under section 301 that were received by the 
Secretary; 

“(2) the number of grants made and the 
amounts of such grants; 

(3) the ratio of the amount of funds pro- 
vided by each State for a State program to 
provide alternative financing mechanisms to 
the amount of Federal funds provided for 
such program; 

“(4) the type of program to provide alter- 
native financing mechanisms that was 
adopted in each State and the community- 
based organization (or consortia of such or- 
ganizations) with which each State has en- 
tered into a contract; and 

5) the amount of assistance given to con- 
sumers (who shall be classified by age, type 
of disability, type of assistive technology de- 
vice or assistive technology service received, 
geographic distribution within the State, 
gender, and whether the consumers are part 
of an underrepresented population or à rural 
population). 

*SEC. 308. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this title 
$8,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1998. 

(b) AVAILABILITY IN SUCCEEDING FISCAL 
YEAR.—Amounts appropriated under sub- 
section (a) shall] remain available for obliga- 
tion for the fiscal year immediately follow- 
ing the fiscal year for which such amounts 
were appropriated. 

“(с) RESERVATION.—Of the amounts аррго- 
priated under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall reserve $250,000 for the purpose of pro- 
viding information and technical assistance 
to States under section 306."’. 

TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


SEC. 401. INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDU- 


CATION ACT. 
Section 631(а)(1) of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 
1431(a)(1)) is amended— 


(1) by striking, and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D) and inserting a comma; 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E) and inserting “, and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

(F) training in the use, applications, and 
benefits of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services (as defined in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 3 of the 
Technology-Related Assistance for Individ- 
uals With Disabilities Act of 1988 (29 U.S.C. 
2202 (2) and (3))).". 
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SEC. 402. REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973. 

(a) NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DISABILITY AND 
REHABILITATION RESEARCH.—Section 202(b)(8) 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
761a(b)(8) is amended by striking ''charac- 
teristics of individuals with disabilities" and 
inserting "characteristics of individuals 
with disabilities, including information on 
individuals with disabilities who live in rural 
or inner-city settings, with particular atten- 
tion given to underserved populations.“ 

(b) TRAINING.—Section 302(b)(1)(B) of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
Tlla(b)(1)(B)), as added by section 302(b) of 
Public Law 102-569 (106 Stat. 4412), is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking **; and" at the end of clause 
(ii) and inserting a semicolon; 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (iii) and inserting ''; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

(iv) projects to train personnel in the use, 
applications, and benefits of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology serv- 
ices (as defined in paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
section 3 of the Technology-Related Assíst- 
ance for Individuals With Disabilities Act of 
1988 (29 U.S.C, 2202 (2) and (3))).”. 

SEC. 403. ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
UNDER THE HEAD START ACT. 

Section 644(f) of the Head Start Act (42 
U.S.C. 9839(f)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by inserting “, or to request approval 
of the purchase (after December 31, 1986) of 
facilities," after to purchase facilities"; 
and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 
“The Secretary shall suspend any proceed- 
ings pending against any Head Start agency 
to claim costs incurred in purchasing such 
facilities until the agency has been afforded 
an opportunity to apply for approval of the 
purchase and the Secretary has determined 
whether the purchase will be approved. The 
Secretary shall not be required to repay 
claims previously satisfied by Head Start 
agencies for costs incurred in the purchase of 
such facilities."; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by inserting “ог 
that was previously purchased' before the 
semicolon; 

(B) in subparagraph (C)— 

(i) by inserting “, or the previous purchase 
has resulted,“ after purchase will result“ in 
clause (1); and 

(ii) in clause (ii)— 

(1) by inserting , or would have pre- 
vented,” after will prevent“; and 

(ID by striking "and" at the end; 

(C) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as 
subparagraph (E); and 

(D) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following: 

"(D) in the case of а request regarding а 
previously purchased facility, information 
demonstrating that the facility will be used 
principally as a Head Start center, or a di- 
rect support facility for a Head Start pro- 
gram; and". 

SEC. 404. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(a) ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY DEVICE.—Sec- 
tion 7(23) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 706(23)), as added by section 102(n) of 
Public Law 102-569 (106 Stat. 4350), is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking “3(1)” and inserting 302)“; 
and 

(2 by striking “2202(1)” 
“2202(2)”. 

(b) ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY SERVICE.—Sec- 
tion 7(24) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
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U.S.C. 706(24)). as added by section 102(n) of 
Public Law 102-569 (106 Stat. 4350), is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking 302)“ and inserting '3(3)'; 
and 

(2) by striking 22022) 
22023)“. 

TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEC, 501. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided in this Act, this Act and 
the amendments made by this Act shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, 

(b) COMPLIANCE.—Each State receiving a 
grant under the Technology-Related Assist- 
ance for Individuals With Disabilities Act of 
1988 shall comply with the amendments 
made by this Act— 

(1) as soon as practicable after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, consistent with 
the effective and efficient administration of 
the Technology-Related Assistance for Indi- 
viduals With Disabilities Act of 1988; but 

(2) not later than— 

(A) the next date on which the State re- 
ceives an award through a grant under sec- 
tion 102 or 103 of such Act; or 

(B) October 1, 1994, 
whichever is sooner. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OWENS] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BALLENGER] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the technology-related assistance for 
the Individuals With Disabilities Act 
Amendments of 1994. The Subcommit- 
tee on Select Education and Civil 
Rights understands the urgency and 
importance of this legislation to the 
disability community and has moved 
to incorporate many of their rec- 
ommendations in this reauthorization. 

This bill is the culmination of a bi- 
partisan effort. Moreover, the House 
and Senate have reconciled the dif- 
ferences in their respective bills, re- 
sulting in the strong piece of legisla- 
tion which I present to the House 
today. 

The State programs of technology-re- 
lated assistance have come a long way 
since their inception in 1988. At that 
time, many individuals with disabil- 
ities were not aware of the existence of 
specific assistive technology devices 
tailored to their specific needs. Today, 
however, they can dial a 1-800 number 
in their State and actually get a voice 
at the other end of the line—a voice of 
someone who is a specialist in locating 
funding sources to pay for assistive 
technology. Additionally, individuals 
with disabilities can visit their State 
program at various sites, where they 
can try out devices and receive train- 
ing in their use. The development and 
implementation of these programs 
have undoubtedly improved the ability 
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of individuals with disabilities to live 
independently and pursue meaningful 
careers. 

This bill provides a 5-year reauthor- 
ization for title I, which will sunset in 
10 years after one more reauthoriza- 
tion. Congress never intended for this 
program to become a permanent Fed- 
eral grant program. Instead, we envi- 
sioned a program which would eventu- 
ally take on a life of its own after an 
adequate amount of Federal seed 
money. When Federal funding is termi- 
nated, all 50 States will have had the 
benefit of 10 years of Federal support. 
Based on the progress of those States 
which are 5 years into their 10-year 
Federal cycle, 10 years should be ample 
time for the States to line up alter- 
native sources of public and private 
funding for the future. 

Title I includes clearer standards of 
accountability for the States to ensure 
that the bill’s goals are accomplished 
within the period of Federal funding. 
Some of the changes to be made in title 
I include the following: 

First, the requirement that States 
perform six specific systems change 
and advocacy activities, including out- 
reach to underrepresented populations 
and rural populations. 

Second, the requirement that States 
provide a specific amount of title I 
funds to a protection and advocacy 
agency, so that individuals with dis- 
abilities have access to legal represen- 
tation when they are denied access to 
assistive technology to which they are 
entitled under law. It is imperative 
that these grants or contracts be in 
place no later than 60 days after the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Third, the requirement that State 
lead agencies and protection and advo- 
cacy agencies be redesignated for good 
cause. 

Title П also is reauthorized for 5 
years. The new title II requires the 
Secretary of Education to develop a na- 
tional classification system for 
assistive technology devices and serv- 
ices. It also includes grants for person- 
nel training, technology transfer, recy- 
cling demonstration projects, business 
opportunities for individuals with dis- 
abilities, and the development of prod- 
ucts of universal design. 

Title ІП is a new but vital addition 
to current law. Across the Nation, 
there is a lack of capacity to deliver 
assistive technology devices and serv- 
ices to consumers. The experience of 
several States in establishing low-in- 
terest loan programs has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of alternative financ- 
ing mechanisms in enabling individuals 
with disabilities to secure assistive 
technology in an expeditious manner. 
Therefore, title ІП introduces а pro- 
gram of one-time, Federal grants to 
States for establishing alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms. 

I urge my colleagues to pass this leg- 
islation to enable individuals with dis- 
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abilities to continue their drive toward 
full inclusion and integration in the 
economic, political, social, cultural, 
and educational mainstream of our so- 
ciety. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
GooDLING], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BALLENGER], and other 
members of my subcommittee in the 
House, as well as the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER] for their support in this 
bipartisan effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
documents for insertion into the 
RECORD. 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1994. 

Hon. MAJOR OWENS and 

Hon. Cass BALLENGER, 

Subcommittee on Select Education and Civil 
Rights, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. OWENS AND MR. BALLENGER: We 
are in receipt of your February 4, 1994 letters 
seeking a clarification of congressional in- 
tent in H.R. 2339 with regard to the sunset 
provision as it relates to a five-year reau- 
thorization for the Technology-Related As- 
sistance for Individuals with Disabilities 
Act. 

We fully concur with your understanding 
of the policy in the bill regarding the above 
referenced provisions. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID DURENBERGER, 
Ranking, Subcommittee on Disability Policy. 
TOM HARKIN, 
Chair, Subcommittee on Disability Policy. 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, 
Washington, DC, February 4, 1994. 

Hon. TOM HARKIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Disability Policy, 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, Hart Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: We are writing to 
clarify Congressional intent in H.R. 2339 with 
regard to the sunset provision as it relates to 
a five-year reauthorization for the Tech- 
nology Related Assistance Act for Individ- 
uals with Disabilities. 

It is our intent that States receiving 
grants under Title 1 of the Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance Act for Individuals with 
Disabilities will receive grants under this 
title for not more than a total of 10 years. In- 
cluded in that 10 years are: one three-year 
development grant, one 2-year extension of 
that development grant if the State dem- 
onstrates to the Secretary of Education that 
they have made significant progress in devel- 
oping and implementing a consumer-respon- 
sive, comprehensive, statewide program of 
technology-related assistance, and one 5 year 
second extension grant based on the above 
requirement. In year four and five, a phase- 
out of the second extension grant will occur 
with a State receiving 75% of their grant 
award in year four and 50% of their grant 
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award in year five. After the fifth and final 
year of the second extension grant, no State 
will receive any Federal funds under Title I 
of this Act. 

While we understand your concerns that 
the length of the authorization for this Act 
should be five years for purposes of over- 
sight, it is our intent that no State should 
receive Federal assistance under Title I of 
this Act, the State grant program, for more 
than ten years. As you may recall, in 1988 
when this program was created, and original 
Congressional intent was to provide Federal 
seed money to States to help them develop 
and implement consumer-responsive, com- 
prehensive statewide programs of tech- 
nology-related assistance. We do not believe 
that the Congress intended for this program 
to become a permanent Federal grant pro- 
gram and it is for that reason that we 
strongly support this sunset provision. 

We hope that this is your understanding of 
the sunset and five-year reauthorization pro- 
visions of H.R. 2339 so that we can ensure 
this policy is clearly explained during the 
House and Senate floor debate when this bill 
is considered. We appreciate your consider- 
ation of this issue and look forward to hear- 
ing your views. 

Sincerely, 
MAJOR OWENS, 
Member of Congress. 
CASS BALLENGER, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

I rise to support H.R. 2339, the Tech- 
nology Related Assistance for Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Act Amendments 
of 1994. This bill represents a bipartisan 
agreement worked out between the 
House and the Senate. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from New York, 
(Мг. OWENS] the gentleman from Iowa 
Senator HARKIN, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Senator DURENBERGER, and 
all the staff for all the hard work and 
consistent efforts they did in order to 
work out the differences between the 
two bodies so that we can all support 
this bill today. The House passed this 
bill last August and the bill today re- 
flects many of the policies made in the 
original House bill. 

H.R. 2339 makes several changes in 
the current law to strengthen activi- 
ties States are doing in order to make 
assistive technology devices and serv- 
ices available to individuals with dis- 
abilities. Assistive technology does 
make a difference in the lives of indi- 
viduals with disabilities by providing 
them the opportunity to live independ- 
ent and productive lives, and this legis- 
lation will continue to help make such 
assistive technology more accessible 
and available to them. With the issue 
of health care reform on the horizon 
for Congress to consider, States must 
have a delivery system in place for in- 
dividuals with disabilitios to access 
assistive technology and devices. H.R. 
2339 makes such a delivery system pos- 
sible. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
bill has a sunset provision repealing 
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this program in fiscal year 2002. This 
will allow all States to participate in 
this program for no more than a total 
of 10 years with a phase out of Federal 
dollars in years 9 and 10. When Con- 
gress enacted this act in 1988, it was in- 
tended to provide Federal seed money 
to States to develop and implement a 
statewide system to eliminate barriers 
and make assistive technology acces- 
sible and available. The goal being that 
once that was accomplished, this Fed- 
eral program would no longer be need- 
ed. While H.R. 2339 does have a 5 year 
authorization at the request of the 
other body for purposes of oversight, it 
is our intent that no State receive Fed- 
eral assistance under title I of this act 
for more than 10 years. This policy is 
defined in a letter to Senator HARKIN 
and Senator DURENBURGER from Chair- 
man OWENS and myself. I would like to 
include in the RECORD at the end of 
this debate both letters. I am glad the 
policy to end a Federal program once it 
accomplishes its intended goals was re- 
tained in this legislation. 

I also support the new provision cre- 
ating a one-time Federal matching 
grant to States to develop alternative 
financing systems so that individuals 
with disabilities can access financial 
assistance in order to purchase 
assistive technology devices. This Fed- 
eral investment will be no more than 
$500,000 per State and will be matched 
dollar-for-dollar by the State. The 
State will have the authority to decide 
what type of alternative financing sys- 
tem to develop, such as a low interest 
loan or a revolving loan program, and 
will be required to have commercial 
lending institutions or State financing 
agencies jointly administer the pro- 
gram with a community-based organi- 
zation. The Federal dollars will only 
provide seed money to help assist 
States develop their own alternative fi- 
nancing system, and such a system 
must be the payor of last resort. I be- 
lieve this provision is essential if we 
expect individuals with disabilities to 
purchase assistive technology in order 
to become more independent. 

I support this legislation and believe 
it will truly change the lives of individ- 
uals with disabilities. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the passage of H.R. 
2339 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 2339, the Technology Related As- 
sistance for Individuals with Disabilities Act 
Amendments of 1994. This legislation was en- 
acted in 1988, as a Republican initiative, to 
improve occupational and educational opportu- 
nities for individuals with disabilities through 
assistive technology devices and services. 
The intent of the original act was to provide 
Federal seed money to States to assist them 
in developing and implementing statewide pro- 
grams that increase access to, and availability 
of, assistive technology devices and services. 

H.R. 2339 is a compromise between the 
House and the Senate but reflects many of 
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the policies addressed by the original House 
bill. During the reauthorization process, it 
came to our attention that States still need 
time to change their current systems in order 
to make assistive technology accessible and 
available to individuals with disabilities. H.R. 
2339 authorizes a second 5 year extension 
grant to States who have demonstrated signifi- 
cant progress in developing and implementing 
these statewide programs. However, once a 
State has participated in this program for a 
total of 10 years, Federal assistance under 
this program will terminate. | support this sun- 
set provision, and believe it sends a message 
to States to remove barriers to assistive tech- 
nology throughout the State. 

| also support the new provision which will 
encourage States to develop alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms, such as a low interest 
loan program, to enable individuals with dis- 
abilities to purchase assistive technology de- 
vices. This one-time Federal matching grant 
will be for no more than $500,000 per State. 
One of the biggest criticisms we have heard 
has been the lack of financial assistance avail- 
able to individuals with disabilities to purchase 
assistive technology. If States decide to create 
alternative financing mechanisms, such finan- 
cial assistance will be available as the payor 
of last resort once all other public assistance 
has been denied. | believe these financing 
systems will be the legacy of the Technology- 
Related Assistance Act for individuals with dis- 
abilities by providing access to much-needed 
financial assistance necessary to purchase 
assistive technology. 

| support H.R. 2339 because | have seen 
the benefits that assistive technology has 
made in the lives of individuals with disabil- 
ities. Assistive technology can be the dif- 
ference in whether an individual has the op- 
portunity to be independent or is confined to a 
life of dependency on others. This legislation 
can make that difference and | urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Utah [Ms. SHEP- 
HERD]. 

Ms. SHEPHERD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2339, and I am pleased that this bill will 
pass the House today without con- 
troversy, as it should. With the Chair- 
man's permission, I would like to high- 
light an important section of this bill 
which has a direct impact on my dis- 
trict in Salt Lake City. 

In à wise move, Congress recently 
changed the Federal regulations for the 
Head Start Program to enable local 
Head Start centers to use Federal 
funds to purchase their facilities. In 
light of the low interest rates and rap- 
idly rising rents in many communities, 
including Salt Lake City, this was a 
cost-effective and farsighted change in 
regulations. 

A Head Start center in my district 
had already saved taxpayers $100,000 by 
purchasing a building before the law 
was changed. Instead of being praised 
for good work, they were being sued by 
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HHS for making the change too soon. 
Unfortunately, the Head Start Pro- 
gram in Utah has had to suffer through 
a prolonged and expensive court battle 
as a result of their inadvertent mis- 
take. 

No more. Last year Senator ORRIN 
HATCH and I joined forces to solve this 
problem. The bill before us today will 
suspend the legal proceedings against 
the Salt Lake Head Start center and 
allow them to purchase their facility. 
It is an example of how Congress can 
help strengthen our communities and 
improve the lives of our children, while 
saving taxpayer dollars at the same 
time. It is a living example of reinvent- 
ing Government. 

My deepest thanks to Chairman 
OWENS for his cooperation and vision in 
this matter, and to Chairman MAR- 
TINEZ, whose subcommittee has juris- 
diction on this issue. Together, we 
made Government work. 
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Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
know of no Republican Members who 
want to speak on House Resolution 351, 
and, therefore, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OWENS] that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the reso- 
lution, House Resolution 351. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous material, on House 
Resolution 351, the resolution just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


IRISH-AMERICAN HERITAGE 
MONTH 


Ms. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 119) to designate the month of 
March 1994 as ‘Irish-American Herit- 
age Month," and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Virginia? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ac- 
knowledge the good work of my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MANTON], who is the chief 
cosponsor of the resolution designating 
the month of March 1994 as Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month, and, further re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of House Joint Reso- 
lution 246, a resolution I introduced to 
proclaim the month of March 1994 as 
“Irish-American Heritage Month.“ 

I am pleased that 218 of my col- 
leagues have joined me in sponsoring 
this important resolution. I would also 
like to thank Chairman CLAY for bring- 
ing this resolution to the floor. 

House Joint Resolution 246 celebrates 
the heritage of over 40 million Ameri- 
cans of Irish descent. Irish-American 
Heritage Month is designed to honor 
all Irish-Americans and complement 
the hundreds of parades and activities 
sponsored around the United States 
every March in honor of St. Patrick's 
Day. 

Mr. Speaker, Irish-Americans have 
played an important role in U.S. his- 
tory. Four signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were Irish born. Com- 
modore John Barry of County Wexford, 
Ireland, served in the Continental Navy 
and is widely regarded as the Father of 
the American Navy. President William 
Jefferson Clinton is the 19th American 
President of Irish ancestry. More than 
200 Irish-Americans have been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Mary Kennedy O'Sullivan, the first 
woman organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was of Irish origin. 
Nine of the generals who served in the 
Continental Army during the American 
Revolution were Irish born. Irish- 
Americans have contributed greatly to 
the enrichment of all aspects of life in 
the United States. 

The idea for an Irish-American Herit- 
age Month was first conceived by the 
late John W. O'Beirne, chairman of the 
American Foundation for Irish Herit- 
age. The passage of this resolution will 
serve as a tribute to his hard work and 
dedication to increase the awareness of 
Irish-American heritage. 

Again, I would like to thank my 
friend, Mr. CLAY, for bringing House 
Joint Resolution 246 to the floor today. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this important resolution. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] for his background on Irish- 
American Heritage Month and for his 
eloquent remarks, and, Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
yield to my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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FISH,], who is also an original cospon- 
sor of House Joint Resolution 246. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague, and, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a most appropriate action for 
the Congress of the United States to 
take. This resolution gives a compel- 
ling case of the contributions of Irish- 
Americans to the United States 
throughout our history, from the very 
beginning up to date, and, Mr. Speaker, 
for me it has meaning because of the 
fact that in my congressional district 
Tara Circle will soon be a substantial 
embodiment of a location where we can 
celebrate the heritage, the culture and 
the identity of Irish-Americans and 
their great contributions to this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate my col- 
leagues for bringing this measure be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FISH] for his supportive remarks and 
for being an original cosponsor of this 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I am once again pleased 
and honored to join in as an original 
cosponsor of this resolution Senate 
Joint Resolution 119 to honor Irish 
American Heritage Month for this year 
1994. I commend my colleagues, the 
gentlemen from New York, Mr. MAN- 
TON and Mr. FISH for their leadership 
and support for this resolution. 

Millions of Americans trace their an- 
cestral roots to the Emerald Isle, and 
are immensely proud of this rich herit- 
age. It is indeed fitting that today we 
in the Congress once again seek a 
month to honor that very proud Irish- 
American heritage. 

The contributions of Irish-Americans 
and that proud heritage, was widely ob- 
served by many Americans recently 
when the Nation paid public tribute to 
the life and career of former House 
Speaker Thomas P. “Тїр” O'Neill on 
his death. Speaker O'Neill had made 
many contributions to American life. 
He was particularly proud of his Irish 
heritage, as are so many others in 
America today. Speaker Thomas 
O'Neill was part of a long line of those 
of Irish heritage who contributed much 
to America, particularly our political 
history. He shall always for example, 
be remembered in our political folklore 
for his description of all politics as 
being local. 

It is little noted, but at one time our 
President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House, and the Senate 
majority leader were all of Irish herit- 
age. During the John F. Kennedy era, 
the Irish in America held the three 
highest elected offices in the land. In 
the modern era, former President Ron- 
ald Reagan also proudly pointed to his 
Irish heritage and ancestral family 
links to Ballyporeen Ireland. 

Not only have the Irish made signifi- 
cant contributions to American poli- 
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tics, but in sports, commerce, our 
armed services, the arts, and lit- 
erature, among others, the Irish have 
contributed to our great Nation's his- 
tory and culture. A month honoring 
that heritage is a fitting tribute to the 
many contributions of those of Irish 
heritage. Those such as Thomas P. 
"Tip" O'Neill and Ronald Reagan, and 
so many others of Irish background 
have already, and surely will contrib- 
ute much to America's well being in 
the future, as well. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to rise in 
support of this important measure, and 
I urge all my colleagues to join in sup- 
port of this important resolution. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 119 

Whereas the first Irish emigrants arrived 
in America as early as 1621; 

Whereas 9 of the generals who served in the 
Continental Army during the American Rev- 
olution were Irish born; 

Whereas Commodore John Barry of County 
Wexford, Ireland, served brilliantly in the 
Continental Navy and is widely regarded as 
the father of the American Navy; 

Whereas James Smith, George "Taylor, 
Matthew Thornton, and Charles Thomson, 4 
of the individuals who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, were Irish born and 9 
other signers were of Irish ancestry; 

Whereas the contributions of the Irish to 
America's victory in the American Revolu- 
tion led Lord Mountjoy to exclaim in the 
British Parliament that America was lost 
by the Irish emigrants"; 

Whereas beginning at the time of the po- 
tato blight and famine in Ireland in 1845, 
over 700,000 Irish immigrants came to the 
United States during the 1840's, 900,000 dur- 
ing the 1850's, and over 300,000 in each decade 
through 1910; 

Whereas Irish Americans participated 
heavily in the industrial and economic devel- 
opment of America during the nineteenth 
century, building our cities and canals and 
the railroads that expanded the Nation to 
the West; 

Whereas even today, it is said that under 
every railroad tie an Irishman is buried; 

Whereas the Irish contributed greatly to 
the development of the labor movement in 
the United States, including the establish- 
ment of the American Miners Association in 
1861; 

Whereas nearly 150,000 natives of Ireland 
served in the Union forces during the Civil 
War; 

Whereas more than 500 members of the 
Irish Brigade were killed while fighting for 
the Union in the Battle of Antietam on Sep- 
tember 17, 1862, a date that has been called 
the bloodiest day in American history; 

Whereas the Irish Brigade fought coura- 
geously in several other Civil War battles in- 
cluding Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Yorktown, Fair Oaks, Gaines Mill, Allen's 
Farm, Savage Station, White Oak Bridge, 
Glendale, Malvern Hill, Gettysburg, and 
Bristow Station; 

Whereas in 1892, Annie Moore from County 
Cork, Ireland, at age 15 became the first im- 
migrant to pass through Ellis Island; 
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Whereas Irish Americans have made nu- 
merous contributions to the arts and to 
sports, as exemplified by the achievements 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald, Eugene O'Neill, Helen 
Hayes, Georgia O'Keefe, John L. Sullivan, 
and Connie Mack; 

Whereas the first woman to serve as the 
organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor was Mary Kennedy O'Sullivan; 

Whereas at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, many of the school teachers in 
America's largest cities were Irish American 
women; 

Whereas President John F. Kennedy was 
the first American President to visit Ireland 
during his term in office; 

Whereas Irish Americans, including Kath- 
ryn Sullivan, the first American woman to 
walk in space, and Christa Corrigan 
McAuliffe, America’s first school teacher in 
space who perished on the Challenger mis- 
sion, have bravely served as America's pio- 
neers in space; 

Whereas more than 200 Irish Americans 
have been awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor; 

Whereas President William Jefferson Clin- 
ton is the nineteenth American President of 
Irish ancestry; 

Whereas 37 United States governors and 
mayors designated March 1993 as “Ігізһ- 
American Heritage Month"; and 

Whereas 44 million Americans are of Irish 
ancestry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the month of March 
1994 is designated as ‘Irish-American Herit- 
age Month". The President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this month with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Ms. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


—— ſ— 


REQUEST FOR REMOVAL OF NAME 
OF MEMBER AS COSPONSOR OF 
H.R. 51 


Ms. SCHENK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have my name 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 51. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the gentlewoman's remarks 
will appear in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT'S HEALTH CARE PLAN 
NOT DOWN FOR THE COUNT 
(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, in- 
side the beltway the special interests 
and the Republicans are saying the 
health care bill is in trouble. They are 
saying this, despite the fact that the 
first inning has not even started, and 
we have not even had one vote on the 
plan. 

Mr. Speaker, those that count Presi- 
dent Clinton out early should remem- 
ber what happened with the budget rec- 
onciliation bill and with NAFTA. Out- 
side the beltway the American people 
want health care reform, and they 
want the President’s plan. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
President's plan makes sense, and it is 
the only one on the table that provides 
guaranteed private insurance that can 
never be taken away. 

Mr. Speaker, inside the beltway ev- 
erybody is crowing about how the 
health care plan is in trouble. But 
when the American people see who is 
doing what, they will side with the 
President’s plan. And once again, like 
NAFTA, like the budget reconciliation 
bill, the President’s plan will win. 

Mr. Speaker, the president is leading 
this Nation and leading the fight for 
health care reform. He has driven this 
process and the American people know 
that the health care system is broken 
and needs to be fixed. 

Some will claim that there is no 
health care crisis. Others will try to 
paint the President's plan as overly bu- 
reaucratic and as a new budget expend- 
iture. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
President's plan makes sense and is the 
only plan that provides guaranteed pri- 
vate insurance that can never be taken 
away. The current debate surrounding 
the СВОв accounting decisions 
amounts to arguments between inside- 
the-beltway policy wonks that should 
not affect the outcome of health re- 
form. 

The President's plan rejects a Gov- 
ernment-run, Government-financed 
system in favor of a system that is 
rooted in the private sector and builds 
on the employer system to guarantee 
every American private comprehensive 
health insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, the campaign of misin- 
formation will, unfortunately, con- 
tinue but, in the end, the American 
people will see the President's plan for 
what it is, an attempt to guarantee 
good health care for all Americans. 


LET'S STOP DISABILITY 
INSURANCE FRAUD 


(Mr. SMITH of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for one minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, Supplemental Security Income was 
designed to help the disabled who can 
no longer work and sustain their in- 
comes. Unfortunately, some people 
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have found that a court interpretation 
of а 1972 law allows them to take bil- 
lions of dollars from U.S. taxpayers by 
having their children classified as dis- 
abled because they are slow learners or 
have behavioral problems. Several con- 
stituents brought this unfair situation 
to my attention. Over the last several 
months, I drafted a bill to stop this 
fraud by eliminating extra disability 
benefits for those under 16 years old, 
saving taxpayers $3.6 billion per year. 
Parents of these children would still be 
eligible for medical care through Med- 
icaid, AFDC and other low income as- 
sistance programs, but they couldn't 
claim disability benefits of an addi- 
tional $400 per child per month. I plan 
to introduce legislation this week and 
invite cosponsors. 

The problem of disability abuse has 
come increasingly into the public spot- 
light, including this article in last Fri- 
day's Washington Post by Bob Wood- 
ward and Benjamin Weiser, that I will 
include as an extension of my remarks. 

My bill wil] protect the integrity of 
5.8.1. and save billions of dollars for 
hard working taxpayers. 

The article referred to follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 4, 1994] 
CosTS SOAR FOR CHILDREN'S DISABILITY PRO- 

GRAM: How 26 WORDS COST THE TAXPAYERS 

BILLIONS IN NEW ENTITLEMENT PAYMENTS 

(By Bob Woodward and Benjamin Weiser) 

Nora Cooke Porter, a pediatrician and law- 
yer, works on the front lines of the nation's 
entitlement system. She can barely contain 
her frustration as she flips through some of 
the thousands of applications for a federal 
aid program for disabled poor children that 
have passed through her Harrisburg, Pa., of- 
fice over the last two years. 

The files show, she says, that children who 
curse teachers, fight with classmates, per- 
form poorly in school or display characteris- 
tics of routine rebellion are often diagnosed 
with behavioral disorders and therefore qual- 
ify for the program's cash benefits, which av- 
erage $400 a month. Under a broad new fed- 
eral standard prompted by a 1990 Supreme 
Court ruling, behavior that isn't age appro- 
priate" is considered a disability. 

Porter feels her hands are tied by the new 
rules. She has tried to block benefits to chil- 
dren who, in her medical opinion, are not 
suffering from any disability. Her superiors 
have overruled her, and she has written de- 
tailed rebuttals. Last month, she was sus- 
pended without pay for her repeated pro- 
tests, and she believes her job as a disability- 
review physician is in jeopardy. 

Months before her suspension, she agreed 
to be interviewed because she believes that 
the children's disability program їз an exam- 
ple of an entitlement system gone haywire. 
She hopes that her decision to speak out will 
draw attention from congressional or federal 
investigators. 

The age-appropriate standard is only the 
most recent flaw in the program, according 
to Porter and others. They trace the pro- 
grams' problems to its origin: a vague, little- 
debated 26-word clause that was hastily in- 
serted in а mammoth welfare bill passed in 
1972. 

Porter's criticisms are echoed by many 
others who work in the program. They say 
they sympathize with the children, many of 
whom are living in desperate poverty. But, 
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they argue, the program does little to help 
them with their real troubles, especially 
since the majority of children who now qual- 
ify have mental disorders rather than phys- 
ical ones. 

How to provide for the country’s neediest— 
the old, the young, the poor, the sick, the 
disabled, the disadvantaged—without bank- 
rupting the Treasury has become one of the 
central governing questions of our time. 

Earlier this week, The Washington Post 
published a series of articles on the rising 
cost of Medicaid, the health insurance pro- 
gram that is the government's largest enti- 
tlement for the poor. This article examines 
the little-known children's disability pro- 
gram, another entitlement for the poor, 
which is experiencing the same skyrocketing 
costs as Medicaid. 

Last year, the children's disability pro- 
gram cost $3.6 billion. It was serving 770,000 
at the end of December, a number that none 
of its sponsors imagined possible when it was 
enacted 20 years ago, they say. Because dis- 
ability recipients automatically qualify for 
Medicaid, the program's rapid expansion also 
has led to hundreds of millions of dollars in 
additional costs for that entitlement pro- 
gram. 
Children's disability is а component of а 
larger entitlement program called Supple- 
mental Security Income, or SSI, which pro- 
vides benefits to poor people who are elderly, 
disabled or blind. By law, entitlement pro- 
grams guarantee government benefits to 
anyone who meets the qualifications set out 
in legislation or in regulations. Federal 
spending levels are mandatory, meaning 
they cannot be altered unless the law is 
changed. 

WHAT CAN HAPPEN 

The history of the children's disability pro- 
gram illustrates what can happen when a law 
is enacted without much debate or study and 
then becomes subject to interpretation by 
regulators, advocates and the Supreme 
Court. 

The new age-appropriate standard that 
Porter criticizes was written by federal regu- 
lators after the Supreme Court ruled that 
the law required the government to use à 
broader definition of disability in determin- 
ing eligibility. 

Since the court ruling, the number of chil- 
dren receiving benefits has more than dou- 
bled. 'The decision also led to lump-sum back 
payments for some 150,000 children who had 
been denied benefits under the old rules. 
These back payments—which averaged 
$15,000, with some as high as $75,000—have 
cost the government 52 billion since 1991, 
plus at least $287 million more in administra- 
tion, 

In a survey of state disability determina- 
tion directors conducted last summer, more 
than half cited inappropriate use of SSI 
funding" as the most common concern іп 
their states. Parents or guardians are not re- 
quired to use the money for therapeutic or 
medical aid. They can spend the cash pay- 
ment as they please, as long as it benefits 
the child in some way. That rule has been in- 
terpreted to allow the purchase of a tele- 
vision set, a video game or a саг. 

“I really have to grapple with the idea that 
I'm allowing that parent to use the money 
any way they want to, fairly certain, given 
the history, that the child is not going to 
benefit," said a psychologist іп the Washing- 
ton disability determination office. “Апа 
that happens to ав... eight times а day.” 

The lump-sum payments revealed what 
both supporters and critics of the program 
see as the absurdity of federal spending 
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rules. Families receiving the back payments 
were required to spend the money within six 
months so that their sudden wealth would 
not make them ineligible for the income- 
based program. 

Last summer, a group of disability experts 
and officials met in Washington to discuss 
the mission of the children’s disability pro- 
gram. According to a confidential memo 
about the July 19 meeting, a congressional 
staff director "questioned exactly what we 
were trying to accomplish by giving disabled 
children benefits.“ 

The response: "From a social policy per- 
spective," the memo said, it was interest- 
ing that no one really had a good answer“! 
not the policy experts, nor the people who 
run the program, nor even the people who 
oversee the legislation. 

A CONSOLATION PRIZE 


The children’s disability program began in 
1972 as a kind of consolation prize. 

The Senate had just killed the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s proposal for а guaranteed 
minimum income for poor Americans. As a 
compromise, Congress established SSI to 
provide aid for the ‘deserving роог”: the el- 
derly, blind and disabled. Initially, no money 
was set aside for children. 

Thomas C. Joe, a senior federal welfare of- 
ficial, inserted the 26-word clause that ex- 
panded SSI to cover children. It appeared in 
parenthesis, as follows: ‘‘(or, in the case of a 
child under the age of 18, if he suffers from 
any medically determinable physical or men- 
tal impairment of comparable severity). 

Joe, 58, now head of a Washington social 
policy think tank, said that expanding the 
program to cover disabled children was part 
of his "incremental strategy“ to assist as 
many poor people as possible. It was a wel- 
fare program disguised as disability assist- 
ance. 

There was no consideration of the financial 
or policy consequences or of other ways to 
aid disabled children, according to partici- 
pants in drafting the original legislation. 
Nor was there any public hearing that even 
mentioned Joe's 26-word clause. 

Joe acknowledged with some humor that 
he tucked the provision into the 697-page bill 
in order to sneak it through. I was afraid 
that too many people were going to discover 
this and it would be a big controversy,” he 
said. This is a good example of democracy 
not at work," he added. 

The Senate Finance Committee chairman 
at the time, Russell B. Long (D-La.), made a 
run at killing the provision. Disabled chil- 
dren's needs for food, clothing and shelter 
are usually no greater than the needs of non- 
disabled children,“ his staff wrote іп а Sept. 
26, 1972, committee report. It said disabled 
children needed health care and rehabilita- 
tive services, not money, and noted that 
Medicaid already covered poor children's 
health costs in 48 states. 

During the closed-door, marathon weekend 
House-Senate conference in October 1972 to 
reconcile different versions of the bill, hun- 
dreds of other welfare, Medicaid and Medi- 
care issues were being resolved, and SSI re- 
ceived little attention. 

"It wasn't thought of as a big deal," said 
Frank Crowley, a now retired senior staffer 
who worked on the bill. It was one of these 
annoying little details.“ 

The 67-page report from the conference 
made no mention of how the issue was set- 
tled. J. William Kelley, a House Ways and 
Means Committee staffer at the time, has а 
copy of the only existing conference paper 
about Senate amendment No. 564, which 
called for dropping Joe's provision. The sin- 
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gle sheet reads: "CONFIDENTIAL. Sum- 
mary: The House bill authorizes payment to 
children under age 18. The Senate bill does 
not." The line under Cost“ was left blank. 

Wnhen the conference report was presented 
to the House on Oct. 17. 1972, Rep. Phillip 
Burton (D-Calif.) rose to praise the new pro- 
gram. Thanks to Tom Joe, this is now а re- 
ality," he said. 

WHAT IS DISABILITY? 

Joe's amendment became law without any- 
one addressing the obvious question: How do 
you define disability for a child? 

Previously, disability assistance had been 
premised on the disabled person's inability 
to work. The purpose was to make up for lost 
income. The bill creating SSI defined a dis- 
abled adult as someone unable to engage іп 
any substantial gainful activity.“ 

But children don't work, at least until 
they become teenagers. It is ludicrous on 
its face to apply the same standard to chil- 
dren," said Joseph Humphreys, a former con- 
gressional staffer who worked on the 1972 
bill. Humphreys called the 26 words “а punt 
by Congress” that left regulators to decide 
what to do. 

The meaning of Joe’s 26 words—especially 
the phrase comparable severity’’—has been 
controversial ever since. Even today, Joe 
said, he doesn't know exactly what the 
phrase was supposed to mean. 

In writing regulations, the Social Security 
Administration, which runs SSI, said an 
adult was eligible if his or her disability ap- 
peared on а predetermined list of physical 
and mental impairments. If it didn't, the 
adult could still qualify by having a personal 
evaluation that determined that he or she 
was unable to work. 

The regulations treated children dif- 
ferently. They had to manifest one of the 
listed impairments, such as acute leukemia, 
chronic epilepsy or serious mental retarda- 
tion. Because children generally don't hold 
jobs, individual evaluations were not consid- 
ered necessary. 

In the early 1980s, the Reagan administra- 
tion moved to slash the number of people on 
federal assistance programs, including SSI. 
One of the thousands of people affected was 
Brian Zebley, a 5-year-old retarded boy. His 
family filed a lawsuit, charging that the gov- 
ernment was illegally denying benefits to 
Brian and other children. 

As the case wound its way through the fed- 
eral courts, it attracted a vigorous and pas- 
sionate advocate—Jonathan Stein, a legal 
services lawyer in Philadelphia. The legal 
counterpart to Joe, Stein saw the courts as 
a way to extend benefits to the poor. He and 
a colleague, Richard Weishaupf, took 
Zebley's case all the way to the Supreme 
Court. 

Stein spotted the logical flaw in the ad- 
ministration's way of determining eligi- 
bility: The comparable severity" test could 
not be applied to children unless the meth- 
ods of assessing disability in adults and chil- 
dren were themselves comparable. Children 
deserved the same kind of individual assess- 
ments that adults were receiving, Stein ar- 
gued. 

A Supreme Court case often carries the ex- 
pectation that large constitutional, moral or 
social issues will be addressed. The Zebley 
case, however, was framed narrowly: Had the 
government properly interpreted the law? In 
1990, in Sullivan v. Zebley, the Supreme 
Court ruled 7-2 in Zebley's favor and ordered 
the Social Security Administration to give 
children the same individual analysis as 
adults. 

To implement the high court's ruling, the 
agency asked a panel of experts to settle the 
question: What is the work of a child? 
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The panel's answer, in the form of new reg- 
ulations, is the primary cause of Nora Por- 
ters complaints. The new rules defined а 
child as disabled if his impairments sub- 
stantially reduce" his ability to grow, de- 
velop or mature physically, mentally or 
emotionally and thus to engage in age-appro- 
priate activities of daily living." These ас- 
tivities ranged from learning, communicat- 
ing and performing in school to interacting 
appropriately with peers and family mem- 
bers. 

Social Security officials said the panel was 
seeking a common-sense way of comparing 
children and adults. In Porter's view, they 
failed. “Аве appropriate is a fictitious stand- 
ard," she said. “It applies to the perfect 
child, and any deviation from that allows 
someone to apply for and likely be declared 
disabled.“ 

James Perrin, a Harvard Medical School 
pediatrician who helped develop the regula- 
tions, said Porter’s criticism was unrealistic 
and out of touch. He said physicians need 
some standard to assess a child's behavior. 
“None of us can think about children with- 
out raising the question of age-appropriate 
behavior," he said. There's no way of ap- 
proaching children and adolescents without 
thinking about that." 

VICTORY PROVIDES LEVERAGE 

Stein's legal victory gave him enormous 
leverage over the children's disability pro- 
gram. According to federal and state offi- 
cials, he became the program's de facto su- 
pervisor. 

Stein regularly threatened to seek con- 
tempt-of-court citations when he felt the So- 
cial Security Administration wasn't imple- 
menting the rules fast enough. He also pro- 
vided the news media with information on 
how the agency's foot-dragging was costing 
hundreds of thousands of disabled children 
money that the Supreme Court said they de- 
served. 

One of Stein's most significant accom- 
plishments was getting Social Security to 
review roughly 450,000 cases, dating to 1980, 
in which children had been denied benefits. 
This led to the 150,000 lump-sum back pay- 
ments. 

But not even Stein could do anything 
about the government's requirement that 
the recipients spend the money within six 
months to remain eligible for the program. 
Stein unsuccessfully tried to create an ex- 
ception for back payment recipients, calling 
the rule Kafkaesque.“ 

The rules legitimized and even encouraged 
shopping sprees. In а case that both federal 
officials and program advocates said was 
fairly typical, Beverly Smith of Greenville, 
Ky., received a back payment in 1992 of 
$13,000 for her 11-year-old son, who is hyper- 
active and was deemed disabled under the 
new rules. Smith, who earns about $8,000 a 
year sweeping up in а local bank, said she 
was shocked to receive so much money at 
once. 

She used the money to buy а car, a washer 
and dryer, a refrigerator, a stove, a tele- 
vision, a $2,500 computer and three jogging 
suits for her son, she said in a recent inter- 
view. She also repaired her bathroom, leaky 
roof and collapsed hallway floor. 

The computer, she said, has helped her son 
to sit still for long periods of time for the 
first time in his life. The stove had to be 
fitted with protective glass doors because 
her son once started a fire in the kitchen. 

Smith now receives a regular monthly SSI 
check from the government for $446, in addi- 
tion to Medicaid benefits. 

In other cases disability money—both the 
back payments and the monthly checks—has 
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been spent on everything from medical ex- 
penses not covered by Medicaid to family va- 
cations. In some cases, families have tried to 
avoid the spending sprees by establishing 
trust funds for children, but such arrange- 
ments are legally complex and prohibitively 
expensive. 

The Social Security Administration does 
require an accounting from the person who is 
entrusted with the child's check. But the 
agency does not have the resources to scruti- 
nize spending on a large scale. A guardian is 
suspended only if an egregious misuse of the 
money is called to the agency's attention. 

“When you get into programs like this," 
said Louis D. Enoff, a 30-year veteran of the 
Social Security Administration and its act- 
ing director until July 1993, "if you write 
something that's very, very tight, then you 
have great difficulty. ... You're going to 
have to follow up wíth a tremendous admin- 
istrative detail to follow it through. What 
are we going to do? Follow every penny and 
ask for check stubs? And go see the evi- 
dence?" 

Enoff said he wasn't sure a purchase such 
as a car should be allowed. Leah, they may 
buy a new car, but it's not a Mercedes or 
something," he said. That's probably bene- 
fiting the kid as much as anything, because 
he needs treatment and he gets better treat- 
ment. . If the child has to go to the hos- 
pital once a week, there're taking a cab now. 
So you pay for the car pretty quickly." He 
added, "I mean, I would not buy а car, 
maybe, if it was те.” 

Social Security officials said the evidence 
of abuse is small. I believe that most people 
are honest people... . who really care about 
their kids.“ said Barry Eigen, a senior Social 
Security official. They're not trying to beat 
somebody out of something. They need this.“ 

FRACTURED ADMINISTRATION 

Administration of the child disability pro- 
gram is divided among state and federal of- 
fices in a vast, fractured system where hard- 
ly anyone is responsible for seeing the big 
picture. 

First, applicants visit federal Social Secu- 
rity offices, where financial eligibility for 
the program is determined. Then, the appli- 
cations are sent to separate state offices, 
such as the one where Porter works in Har- 
risburg. The state offices determine medical 
eligibility. Finally, the cases return to the 
Social Security offices, which make the 
monthly payments and oversee the spending 
of the money. 

Doctors and examiners in the state offices 
make their judgments on the basis of appli- 
cations and medical assessments, They al- 
most never meet the children they are evalu- 
ating or the parents who are spending the 
money. Our work begins in the mailroom 
when we receive a file and ends in the mail- 
room when we send it back with an allow- 
ance or disallowance," said Myrtie Adkins, 
the Maryland office director. 

Meanwhile, the Social Security officials 
who see the applicants have no input on the 
disability determination. We don't question 
the decision," said Ruby Burrell, head of the 
Camp Springs, Md., Social Security office. 
“We don't even question if they are really 
disabled. 1% would be improper to do that. 
Lou meet the criteria, you get the bene- 
fits." 

Many recipients come from troubled fami- 
lies, where parents or guardians may have 
their own addictions or pathologies. 

Karen Bolewicki, a senior examiner in 
Maryland for eight years, said at least one- 
third“ of her cases involve families in which 
a parent is a drug or alcohol abuser. And 
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Maryanne Bongiovani, a psychologist in 
Maryland for five years with a PhD, said a 
quarter of the 4,000 children's cases she has 
reviewed involve sexual abuse by a family 
member. 

Kenneth R. Carroll, a psychologist with a 
PhD and a former colleague of Porter's in 
Pennsylvania, said these troubled family sit- 
uations made him uncomfortable approving 
certain applications. "Many of the problems 
these children manifest are largely traceable 
to parental neglect or abuse," said Carroll. 
"Behavioral and emotional problems or con- 
duct disorders that are directly attributable 
to inadequate parenting are being called dis- 
abilities, and the parents are receiving a 
cash award for having achieved the prob- 
lem." 

But Leslie Ellwood, а pediatrician with 
Virginia's office of disability determination, 
said just because а disability stems from 
poor parenting doesn't mean the children do 
not deserve assistance. "You don't want to 
visit the sins of the parents on the child," 
Ellwood said. 

То address all these complicated questions, 
the government has now written some 40,000 
words to interpret Tom Joe's original 26- 
word phrase. We're doing a lot here based 
on one little statement," said Louis Enoff. 
“Апа is this really what was meant?“ 


CLINTON TOLD SOME REAL 
WHOPPERS 


(Mr. INHOFE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
coming up from Tulsa, OK, on the 
plane last night and saw an article 
from USA Today called Clinton Told 
Some Real Whoppers." There is not 
time in 1 minute to go over them, but 
it is really incredible. 

He said that 58 million Americans go 
without health insurance and it is real- 
ly 38 million Americans, and two-thirds 
of those are between jobs. 

He indicated Our economic program 
has helped produce the lowest core in- 
flation rate and the lowest interest 
rates in 20 years." False again. The in- 
terest rates have been tumbling for the 
last 9 years. His budget did not even go 
into effect until October 1, and interest 
rates have been going up since them. 

“For 20 years wages of working peo- 
ple have been stagnant or declining." 
Wrong again, Mr. President. The aver- 
age disposable after-tax income of 
Americans has risen 39 percent in the 
last 20 years. 

It is incredible how the President can 
say false things with such conviction. I 
include this article for the RECORD so 
that others can enjoy it too. 

The article referred to follows: 

[From USA Today, Feb. 7, 1994] 
CLINTON TOLD SOME REAL WHOPPERS!—THE 

PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE UNION SPEECH 

BENT THE TRUTH ON A NUMBER OF ECONOMIC 

AND HEALTH-CARE ISSUES. HERE'S HOW. 

Jimmy Carter once promised the American 
people, “І will never lie to you." Bill Clinton 
has made no such vow, and it's a good thing. 
The exuberant chief from Arkansas has 
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many talents, but sticking to facts is not 
one of them. His well-received State of the 
Union address teemed with whoppers, par- 
ticularly on the crucial issues of the econ- 
omy and health care. 

The first substantive lines of the speech 
set the tone. “Ғог 20 years," he declared, 
“the wages of working people have been 
stagnant or declining. For the 12 years of 
trickle-down economics, we built a false 
prosperity on a hollow base as our national 
debt quadrupled.” 

Both sentences took liberties with the 
record. Americans haven't gone broke. The 
average disposable (after-tax) income of 
Americans has risen 39% since 1972, and me- 
dian family income has grown more than 
12*5—after accounting for inflation. 

The false prosperity" of the 1980s included 
the largest peacetime economic expansion ín 
U.S. history, which created more than 18 
million jobs. Unemployment tumbled to 5.3% 
in 1989, far lower than anything the president 
predicts during his helmsmanship. Personal 
and family income for blacks and Hispanics 
reached all-time highs in 1987, the heart of 
the Reagan recovery. 

Clinton used his opening salvo to prepare 
the ground for a before-and-after comparison 
and proclaim the superiority of Clintonomics 
over Reaganomics. 

This Congress," he boasted, produced a 
budget that cut the deficit by half a trillion 
dollars, cut spending and raised income taxes 
on only the wealthiest Americans." 

Yet according to the budget submitted last 
year by the administration, Congress ex- 
pected to reduce the annual federal deficit 
over five years from $322 billion to about $214 
billion—with the figure zooming above $400 
billion shortly thereafter. In other words, 
the red ink would recede only temporarily— 
and only if you don't count the hundreds by 
the Clinton health-care plan, which the 
president wants to put off budget.“ 

As for spending cuts.“ the original Clin- 
ton plan sought to increase federal outlays 
over five years by a cumulative total of $1.3 
trillion, while piling an additional $1.1 tril- 
lion onto the debt. 

The tax hikes targeted for the super-rich“ 
will affect people earning as little as $22,000 
a year. The administration avoided admit- 
ting this by using a little trick. It counted as 
personal income anything one could sell in 
an emergency: home, insurance policies, sav- 
ings, pensions, investments and so on. 

Later in the speech, Clinton crowed that 
“experts predicted that next year’s deficit 
would be $300 billion. But because we acted, 
those same people now say the deficit's going 
to be under $180 billion, 40% lower than was 
previously predicted.“ 

This passage includes a crucial fallacy. 
Clinton didn't have anything to do with last 
year's budget, George Bush's last, in which 
the deficit shrank from a projected $322 bil- 
lion to $235 billion. 

If Congress had passed Clinton's stimu- 
lus" package, things would have been dif- 
ferent. Taxpayers would have had to support 
at least $8 billion in fresh spending during 
1993 and $109 billion through 1997. 

Next: Our economic program has helped 
produce the lowest core inflation rate and 
the lowest interest rates in 20 years." Sorry: 
Interest rates have been tumbling for nine 
years. Alan Greenspan gets credit for that. 
And all the bragging about last year over- 
looks one telling fact. The Clinton budget 
didn't even take effect until Oct. 1. Since 
then, interest rates have crept upward. 

And: "We have proved we can bring the 
deficit down without choking off recovery, 
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without punishing the seniors or the middle 
class, and without putting our national secu- 
rity at risk." Actually, “ме” didn't prove 
anything in 1993, except that “е” could in- 
herit a rebounding economy. Still, the sen- 
tence does describe nicely the Reagan recov- 
ery of 1982-87. 

Finally, the president asserted that 58 mil- 
lion Americans go without health insurance 
at some time during the year. Figures pub- 
lished by the Employment Benefits Research 
Institute place the number of uninsured at 38 
million and show that nearly three-quarters 
of these people go without coverage for eight 
months or less. 

Every commander in chief shades the 
truth, of course, especially in set-piece ora- 
tions like the State of the Union. But while 
most presidential prevarications involve 
simple overstatements, Clinton demands 
great, huge, Texas-sized fibs. 

Now the public will get to judge his per- 
formance. Today, Clinton stands on the 
threshold of his presidency. His first budget 
kicked in four months ago. His tax policies 
have begun to bite. Of all his buoyant pre- 
dictions, only one stands above question: 
“Тһе buck stops here.“ 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 
TIME 


Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Мг. SANDERS] be per- 
mitted to take the 60-minute special 
order previously granted to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] for 
today, February 8, 1994. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


RESPONSIBILITY IS BEGINNING TO 
WORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from Il- 
linois [Mrs. COLLINS] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, re- 
sponsibility can be hard to find around this 
town. In the process of trying to get reelected, 
we sometimes see Presidents acting in ways 
that are not in the most responsible and best 
long-term interests of our country. The growth 
of the enormous budget deficit is a prime ex- 
ample of blatant irresponsibility in the Capitol. 

| am delighted, therefore, to now reap the 
benefits and results of an act of genuine and 
committed responsibility—a shrinking deficit. 
Last year, many of us voted in support of 
President Clinton's deficit reduction bill. This 
legislation was a firm and responsible effort to 
reverse the skyrocketing tract that the Federal 
deficit had been on for the past decade. If this 
effort had not been made, the deficit would 
now be $126 billion higher with even bigger 
projections predicted for the years ahead. 

Fortunately, the budget deficit fell signifi- 
cantly last year and is expected to fall for the 
third year in a row in 1995. A 3-year decline 
is remarkable considering that it hasn't oc- 
curred since President Truman was in the 
White House. Mr. Speaker, if you take a look 
around, you can seek the sights and sounds 
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to work and it sure looks good. 

MAKEUP OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
NOT REPRESENTATIVE OF 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years all of us have been hoping 
and working and worrying about how 
to restore economic growth. Meanwhile 
over at the Federal Reserve, they've 
been worrying about inflation. Now 
that there is the pale sunshine of pos- 
sible healthy growth and we see a few 
tender shoots of consumer confidence, 
the Fed is determined to transform it 
into winter again—burying our hopes 
under the mudslide of higher interest 
rates. To the Fed, the possibility of 
prosperity is a threat. 

The Federal Reserve believes that if 
the United States actually starts mov- 
ing forward, the result will be that 
nasty old devil of inflation. So their 
policy is to let us all know that zero 
prosperity with low inflation and plen- 
ty of fear and hardship, is much to be 
preferred to modest and healthy 
growth. So they follow a monetary pol- 
icy that in effect, buries optimism 
under a mudslide. We will live through 
it, but we will all know who runs the 
show—and that is the Fed. 

But what is the Fed? It is, to be sure, 
our independent central bank, whose 
mission has always been to smooth out 
bumps in the economy that used to be 
called panics. 

The Fed was conceived by bankers 
and has always been dominated by peo- 
ple with the same narrow vision. Since 
its founding in 1913 the Fed has had 87 
governors and 110 presidents at the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks. Among all of 
these 197 extraordinarily powerful indi- 
viduals there have been just two gov- 
ernors of color. Of the 110 Federal Re- 
serve Bank presidents, there has been 
one woman and no—zero, none, nada, 
zilch—minority appointments. Among 
the 87 Governors of the Fed there have 
been 3 women and 2 persons of color— 
that is all. 

You have to wonder: Is only one type 
of human being suited to carry out the 
work of a Federal Reserve Bank? Is 
there only one type capable of being a 
Fed Governor? Surely there is a truly 
independent academic ог a business 
man or woman out there who is com- 
petent to think about, analyze the 
economy and steer its direction. Surely 
there is somewhere in the United 
States a home builder or labor leader— 
maybe even an academic—who is per- 
fectly fit to serve on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. There may even be a fe- 
male, Hispanic, Asian-American or Af- 
rican-American fit to serve—in fact, 
there surely is. 
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One of the real problems of the Fed- 
eral Reserve is that its thinking is nar- 
row, insular, and very often wrong. It 
cares only about its own power as an 
institution because it does not have to 
have the approval of anybody except it- 
self. The Fed is not hurt by an infirm 
or failing economy; its mistakes are 
borne by the rest of us. 

The Fed's narrow vision, its incestu- 
ous, inbred governance, makes it prone 
to arrogance and error. The place needs 
airing out. There is a vacancy on the 
Board of Governors today; what kind of 
person the President selects to fill it is 
of more than passing importance. 

Today there is an opportunity to 
throw open at least one window of the 
Fed, by selecting someone other than 
the typical banker or banker’s аса- 
demic—by selecting someone who is in 
fact a competent observer of the econ- 
omy, and who also looks a little more 
like the rest of us. As it is today, the 
Supreme Court, conservative as it is, 
has more women and minorities on it 
than the Fed has had in all its history. 
Presidents, even Republican Presi- 
dents, long ago recognized that diver- 
sity is good for the Supreme Court. The 
Fed today is a bastion of segregation; 
it is time that this changed. The Presi- 
dent has the opportunity to make such 
a change, and I have urged him to do so 
in a letter I sent him today. 

I urge President Clinton to consider 
appointing someone who represents 
America as we know it today. It is im- 
perative that any candidate be a free 
thinker who is willing to stand up for 
what he or she believes so as not to get 
swallowed up by the Fed's old boys 
network" with its traditional disdain 
for public accountability and its cult of 
secrecy. 

I include for the RECORD the follow- 
ing items: 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE 
AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, February 3, 1994. 
Hon. WILLIAM JEFFERSON CLINTON, 
President of the United States of America, The 
White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: With the recent an- 
nouncement of the resignation of Vice Chair- 
man Mullins from the Federal Reserve 
Board, I want to express my great concern 
that the current composition of the Federal 
Reserve does not remotely reflect the diverse 
nature of the United States. Your commit- 
ment to a Federal Government that “looks 
like America“ must include the Federal Re- 
serve, as the decisions and actions of these 
officials undoubtedly affect every American 
citizen. 

The Banking Committee staff recently re- 
leased а study on the status of Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity (EEO) and women and 
minority representation at the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Reserve Banks. The report 
clearly demonstrates the lack of diversity at 
the highest levels of the Federal Reserve, a 
condition that unfortunately, also exists at 
the other Federal banking regulatory agen- 
cies. 

I am also concerned that efforts to find 
competent individuals with unique perspec- 
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tives and backgrounds essential to the devel- 
opment of monetary policy for a diverse 
country will be jeopardized by limiting po- 
tential candidates to only certain profes- 
sions. I sincerely hope that you will seize 
this opportunity to depart from the practices 
of the past and appoint candidates that re- 
flect both this nation's diversity and your 
commitment to move the entire nation for- 
ward. 

Thank you for your consideration. With 
best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE 
AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC. 

WASHINGTON, DC., February 8, 1994.—Chair- 
man Henry B. Gonzalez of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs today 
urged President Clinton to “seize the oppor- 
tunity" to replace departing Federal Reserve 
Governors Wayne Angell and David W. 
Mullins with candidates that reflect this 
nation's diversity, something which you 
clearly feel strongly about as evidenced by 
your own diverse Administration." 

In а letter sent to President Clinton today, 
Chairman Gonzalez said, "I want to express 
my great concern that the current composi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve does not re- 
motely reflect the diverse nature of the 
United States.” 

"Since the Federal Reserve's establish- 
ment in 1913 there have been 87 members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Only three have 
been women and two persons of color," 
Chairman Gonzalez said. "By any objective 
measure, this is totally unacceptable and im- 
possible to justify. I have no doubt that the 
President agrees.“ 

"If Presidents had only treated the FED as 
they have the Supreme Court, the FED 
today would at least be more representative 
of the country. Conservative as it is, the Su- 
preme Court has more women and minorities 
on it than the FED has had in all its history. 
Presidents, even Republican ones, long ago 
recognized that diversity is good for the Su- 
preme Court.“ he said. 

"The statistics show otherwise, however. 
There is currently only one woman Federal 
Reserve Governor and no non-white, non- 
male president at any of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Indeed, there has only been one 
woman and no minority Bank president 
among the 110 Federal Reserve Bank presi- 
dents since 1913. This pattern of discrimina- 
tion is disturbing to say the least," said 
Chairman Gonzalez. 

"I urge the Administration to cast a wider 
net when it considers candidates for Federal 
Reserve Governor. If yet another white male 
is appointed, it could be years before he va- 
cates that spot. In the meantime women and 
minorities are left to wait on the sidelines," 
he said. 

"I am concerned that efforts to find com- 
petent individuals with unique perspectives 
and backgrounds essential to the develop- 
ment of monetary policy for a diverse coun- 
try will be jeopardized by limiting potential 
candidates to only certain professions,” 
Chairman Gonzalez wrote to the President. 

“The sad truth is the Federal Reserve is an 
old boy's club whose members are either 
bankers or friends of bankers. I believe the 
FED's monetary policy decisions are made 
more out of concern for its banking constitu- 
ency than for the average American. While 
some in the banking industry salivate over 
the thought of achieving ‘zero inflation,’ for 
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the working man or woman this could mean 
an increase in unemployment. I find the 
FED's lack of sensitivity and compassion 
disturbing," said Chairman Gonzalez. 

"Numerous sectors of our society never get 
their voices heard at the FED. This ís why I 
am urging the President to consider appoint- 
ing future Federal Reserve Governors from 
the ranks of labor. small business, agri- 
culture, consumer and community groups. A 
different perspective at the FED is long over- 
due," Chairman Gonzalez said. "Remember, 
it was the bankers at the FED who in the 
early 1930s so tightened the money supply 
that it helped make the Great Depression a 
reality. Apparently, no one at the FED cared 
that the man on the street was asking, 
‘Brother can you spare a dime?“ 

"The country has changed tremendously 
since the Federal Reserve was established in 
1913 when depression and unemployment 
were not major considerations in setting 
monetary policy. Today the country's eco- 
nomic recovery is nascent at best and unem- 
ployment continues to rise. Whomever the 
President appoints as a Federal Reserve Gov- 
ernor must be cognizant of the impact hís or 
her decisions can have on the average Amer- 
ican. To do any less would be irresponsible 
and possibly damaging," Mr. Gonzalez said. 

"Because price indices, which measure in- 
flation, are so inaccurate, we need individ- 
uals who will not panic when the inflation 
rate is 2 percent or less, as it was for 1993. By 
immediately shifting to slower money 
growth, this panic attack сап cause the 
money supply to again, stagnate. We need in- 
dividuals who have an objective of long-term 
economic growth," Chairman Gonzalez said. 

"I urge President Clinton to consider ap- 
pointing someone who represents America as 
we know it today. It is imperative that any 
candidate be a free thinker who is willing to 
stand up for what he or she believes so as not 
to get swallowed up by the FED's ‘old boys 
network' with its traditional disdain for pub- 
lic accountability and cult of secrecy." 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, 
February 14, 1994] 


GREENSPAN GOOFS AGAIN 
(By Mortimer B. Zuckerman) 


Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan 
is at it again. He played а key role in pro- 
longing the recession on the '90s by obsti- 
nately refusing to recognize that the slide 
had begun and interest rates needed to come 
down. When the Fed did belatedly reduce 
rates it was too little, too late. Rates never 
fell to the level they did in the 1973-76 reces- 
sion when nominal short-term interest rates 
were actually lower than inflation. 

Now, just as the economy is beginning to 
recover, Greenspan declares that he will hike 
short-term rates to restrain growth. Never 
mind that there is high unemployment and 
slack in the economy. Yet again the eco- 
nomic realities are subservient to the infla- 
tion neuroses of the Fed. Of course, inflation 
must be fought—when we have it. But when 
the Fed tilts at phantom inflation, subpar 
growth or recession continues, wasting bil- 
lions of dollars in idle material and human 
resources. 

Greenspan grudgingly recognizes that we 
are indeed not experiencing inflation. He 
rests his case on what he calls “inflationary 
expectations." The theory is that the 
squeeze must begin soon or it will have to be 
harsher later on. He believes that real“ 
short-term interest rates are abnormally 
low. To calculate real“ short-term rates, he 
proposes to subtract from nominal rates not 
real inflation but this curiously subjective 
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notion of “inflationary expectations." Since 
Fed fund rates are at 3 percent and the stat- 
ed inflation is 2.7 percent, we can only as- 
sume that he judges “inflationary expecta- 
tions“ to be higher than real inflation rates, 
thereby justifying higher short-term rates, 
his weapon of choice to slow down the econ- 
omy. 

Greenspan’s ghost has little substance. 
First, most acknowledge that the govern- 
ment's measure of inflation, the consumer 
price index (CPI), overstates price increases. 
It does not adjust fully or price hikes that 
reflect improvements in quality. Nor does it 
adjust for consumers' changed priorities. 
Goods and services in the CPI basket are 
weighted using decade-old household spend- 
ing patterns. For example, some of today's 
most widely used items, lime home comput- 
ers, have fallen dramatically in price, but 
this is not reflected in the CPI. The CPI's 
fixed weighting also ignores the fact that 
consumers often buy private-label and dis- 
count goods when big-name brands become 
too expensive. Even the Fed acknowledges 
that the CPI may be up considerably less 
than the published 2.7 percent rate. 

Does the 5.9 percent GDP growth for the 
last quarter of 1993 change the outlook for 
inflation? Hardly. Capacity utilization has 
not approached the flash point" that has 
signaled inflationary pressures in the past. 
Unit labor costs, the dominant long-term in- 
fluence on prices, actually dropped about 2 
percent last year because of higher produc- 
tivity, and this trend will continue because 
of downsizing and efficient new technologies 
that enable fewer employees to produce 
more. Commodity prices have barely moved 
up. Indeed, the price of oil has been dropping 
in recent months and will remain low 
through much of 1994. 

There is no sign of a tightening labor mar- 
ket that would presage higher wages. Unem- 
ployment has been underestimated by gov- 
ernment numbers. The just revised unem- 
ployment rate, which stood at 6.7 percent in 
January, assumes a suspiciously large im- 
provement in part-time work and self-em- 
ployed personnel—a euphemism for recently 
fired white-collar workers who are scram- 
bling for consultancies. So total employment 
remains soft. 

Finally, recent growth simultants, like 
home building and consumer durables, could 
falter with higher interest rates. The fourth- 
quarter surge, moreover, was powered by the 
special inventory buildup in vehicles and the 
recovery from Midwest floods—one-time hap- 
penings. Besides, the deflationary impact of 
the spending cuts and tax cuts enacted last 
year has not yet taken its toll. 

The Fed would have been better off sitting 
on its twitching hands. After four years of 
subpar performance, the economy—and the 
American people—deserve a break. The 
president and Congress did their part 
through dramatic reductions in the budget 
deficit. Now, it’s time for the Fed to do its 
part by keeping interest rates low. 


TO PRESERVE VA’S FLEXIBILITY 
IN MEETING ITS MEDICAL WORK 
FORCE NEEDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing a bill, H.R. 3808, that would 
provide VA flexibility in meeting the workforce 
needs of its health care system. The bill would 
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also give the Secretary the necessary flexibil- 
ity to meet his responsibilities in providing 
medical care under national health care re- 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, the Administration's Health Se- 
curity Act, H.R. 3600, reflects a serious, 
meaningful effort to address the needs of our 
Nation's veterans. The act would require that 
VA health care facilities establish and operate 
health plans as part of national health care re- 
form, and that VA health plans would be en- 
rollment options for veterans. 

H.R. 3600 would have the effect of reform- 
ing VA's health care eligibility by entitling its 
core beneficiaries to the comprehensive bene- 
fits provided all Americans under the act. 
Those core VA beneficiaries—primarily lower- 
income and service-connected veterans—who 
enroll with a VA plan would receive needed 
services without cost-sharing obligations. 
Under current law, most of these veterans are 
not now eligible for routine ambulatory care. 
Entitling enrollees to a benefits package that 
generously covers preventive and primary 
care is among the many aspects of the act 
which will require substantial changes in the 
VA health care system. VA must change its 
delivery capacity, organizational structure, ac- 
counting and other systems, and even its cul- 
ture, to operate effectively within a framework 
of managed competition. 

It had been my belief that VA medical facili- 
ties could compete under the framework pro- 
posed by the act. | am deeply concerned, 
however, that the veterans' provisions of the 
Health Security Act, and the hopes veterans 
have invested in it, are jeopardized by deep 
employee reductions proposed for the Veter- 
ans Health Administration as part of the ad- 
ministration's Federal workforce reduction. As 
imposed on the VA health care system, these 
are arbitrary reductions. By their nature, they 
rob the VA health care system of the very 
flexibility it will need to make health reform 
work. It is ironic and troubling that while the 
President's Health Security Act would specifi- 
cally vest VA managers with broad flexible au- 
thority to hire needed health care personnel, 
his Office of Management and Budget would 
render that provision useless by subjecting the 
Veterans Health Administration to a reduction 
of more than 20,000 employees over a 5-year 
period. 

Rather than empowering VA facility directors 
with tools to make VA a cost-effective partici- 
pant in health care reform, as proposed under 
the act, the administration—by imposing its 
workforce reduction policy on this Federal 
health care system—would require VA medical 
facilities to make staffing cuts that bear no re- 
lation to the operational requirement of provid- 
ing care to entitled enrollees. Compelling VA's 
hospitals, clinics, and nursing homes to 
downsize before they can assess the needs of 
the patients who will enroll and seek care in 
those facilities under national health care re- 
form weakens that system's ability to compete, 
and ultimately disserves our veterans. 

Even if the Congress fails to enact health 
care reform legislation, imposing these em- 
ployment reductions on the VA health care 
system is bad public policy. Years of tight 
budgets have trimmed the VA health care sys- 
tem of whatever administrative fat may have 
existed in the past. Employment reductions of 
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the magnitude proposed cannot be sustained 
without eliminating thousands of nurses, doc- 
tors, and other essential hands-on-care per- 
sonnel. Since such critical functions cannot be 
eliminated, VA will be forced to meet these 
workforce needs through contracting—often a 
far more costly avenue. 

Because of these deep concerns, | have de- 
veloped legislation to give VA flexibility to 
meet its workforce needs. In place of OMB's 
workforce reduction directive, the bill would 
free VA to meet those workforce needs as 
most appropriate and cost-effective—whether 
through employment or contracting. To give 
VA the flexibility | think is needed, my bill 
would establish two key policies. First, it would 
provide that during the period October 1994 
through 1999, no reduction may be made in 
the number of employees in the Veterans 
Health Administration other than as specifically 
required by law or by the availability of funds. 
Second, it would ease limitations in current 
law on contracting out activities currently being 
performed by employees at VA health care fa- 
cilities. It should be clear that the bill does not 
dictate the manner in which VA should meet 
its workforce needs. To the contrary, in the 
spirit of reinventing government it aims to free 
VA to carry out its critical health mission 
through whatever mix of employee and con- 
tractor workforce best meets its needs. 

Mr. Speaker, | would hasten to reassure my 
colleagues, with respect to concerns about the 
potential impact of a provision that removes 
limits on contracting-out, that the bill provides 
protections for employees not now provided 
for under existing law. It would require that in 
any such contract-out situation the VA must 
require the contractor to give priority in hiring 
to any displaced VA employee, and provide 
such displaced employees with all possible as- 
sistance in obtaining Federal employment or 
entrance into job training and retraining pro- 
grams. 

| believe it is essential that VA not be forced 
to make substantial reductions in health-care 
staff at a time when we are about to consider 
an administration proposal designed to allow 
VA to compete with other providers under 
health reform. | will seek to have this legisla- 
tion reported to the House as soon as pos- 
sible. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12, rule I, the House will 
stand in recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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The recess having expired at 4 
o’clock and 2 minutes p.m., the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, the pending 
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business is the question of approving 
the Speaker’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 235, nays 
147, not voting 51, as follows: 


[Roll No. 14] 


YEAS—235 
Abercrombie Pingerhut McCurdy 
Ackerman Fish McDermott 
Andrews (ME) Plake McHale 
Andrews (NJ) Foglietta McInnis 
Andrews (TX) Ford (MI) McKinney 
Applegate Frank (MA) McNulty 
Bacchus (FL) Frost Meek 
Baesler Furse Menendez 
Barca Gephardt Mineta 
Barcia Geren Minge 
Barlow Gillmor Mink 
Barrett (WI) Gilman Moakley 
Becerra Glickman Mollohan 
Beilenson Gonzalez Montgomery 
Berman Gordon Moran 
Bevill Green Murtha 
Bilbray Greenwood Myers 
Bishop Hall (OH) Nadler 
Blackwell Hall (TX) Natcher 
Bonior Hamilton Neal (MA) 
Borski Harman Oberstar 
Brewster Hefner Obey 
Brooks Hilliard Olver 
Browder Hinchey Ortiz 
Brown (FL) Hoagland Orton 
Brown (OH) Hochbrueckner Owens 
Bryant Holden Pallone 
Byrne Houghton Pastor 
Cantwell Hoyer Payne (VA) 
Cardin Hughes Peterson (FL) 
Carr Hutto Peterson (MN) 
Chapman Hyde Pickett 
Clayton Inglis Pickle 
Clement Inslee Pombo 
Clinger Johnson (GA) Pomeroy 
Clyburn Johnson (SD) Poshard 
Coleman Johnson, E. B. Rahal! 
Collins (GA) Johnston Rangel 
Collins (IL) Kanjorski Reed 
Collins (MI) Kasich Reynolds 
Combest Kennedy Richardson 
Condit Kennelly Roemer 
Conyers Kildee Rose 
Cooper Kleczka Rostenkowski 
Coppersmith Klein Rowland 
Costello Klink Roybal-Allard 
Coyne Kopetski Rush 
Cramer LaFalce Sabo 
Danner Lambert Sanders 
Darden Lancaster Sangmeister 
Deal Lantos Sarpalius 
DeLauro LaRocco Sawyer 
Dellums Lehman Schenk 
Derrick Levin Schumer 
Deutsch Lewis (GA) Scott 
Dicks Lipinski Serrano 
Dingell Livingston Shepherd 
Dixon Lloyd Sisisky 
Dooley Long Skaggs 
Durbin Lowey Skelton 
Edwards (CA) Maloney Slaughter 
Edwards (TX) Mann Smith (IA) 
Engel Manton Smith (NJ) 
English Margolies- Spratt 
Eshoo Mezvinsky Stark 
Evans Markey Stenholm 
Everett Martinez Stokes 
Farr Matsui Strickland 
Fazio Mazzoli Studds 
Filner McCloskey Stupak 


Dickey 


Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Gallo 

Gekas 
Gilchrest 
Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 


Bateman 
Bilirakis 
Boehner 
Boucher 
Brown (CA) 


Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Ford (TN) 
Gallegly 
Gejdenson 
Gibbons 
Gutierrez 


Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Waters 


NAYS—147 


Grams 
Grandy 
Gunderson 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Herger 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Horn 
Huffington 
Hutchinson 
Inhofe 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, Sam 
Kim 

King 

Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Levy 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKeon 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Murphy 


NOT VOTING—51 


Hamburg 
Hastings 
Hayes 
Hobson 
Hunter 
Jefferson 
Kaptur 
Kingston 
Laughlin 
Meehan 
Mfume 
Molinari 
Neal (NC) 
Parker 
Payne (NJ) 
Pelosi 
Portman 
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Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 


Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Roth 

Royce 
Santorum 
Saxton 
Schiff 
Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 

Shays 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Smith (MI) 
Smith (TX) 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 

Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Price (NC) 
Pryce (OH) 


Smith (OR) 
Talent 
Thompson 
Torricelli 
Valentine 
Washington 
Williams 
Wise 

Yates 


So the Journal was approved. 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
weather | was unavoidably detained in my 
congressional district in Maryland today, Tues- 
day, February 8, 1994, and missed гойса!! 
vote No. 14, on approving the Journal of the 


previous day's proceedings. 
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Had | been here | would have voted "yea." 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to transpose 
my name in the Special Order Calendar 
with the gentleman from Michigan 
ІМг. BONIOR]. I do this with the concur- 
rence of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE THOMAS P. TIP“ O'NEILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. МОАК- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
have taken out this special order today 
in honor of the memory of my dear 
friend, former Speaker Tip O'Neill. 

Madam Speaker, I wanted to take 
this opportunity to give my colleagues 
in the House a chance to pay their re- 
spect to the memory of this great man 
who so loved this institution. Tip 
O’Neill was a special breed of public 
servant. Nothing made this clearer 
than the thousands of people who wait- 
ed in line in freezing temperatures for 
several hours to say goodbye to this 
man of the people. 

Many say that we will never see the 
likes of Tip O'Neill; that he was the 
last of his kind. I hope that this is not 
true. We need now, more than ever, the 
compassion, the caring, and the dedica- 
tion that was part of him throughout 
his entire political career. 

As I have said before, we will all miss 
him, but we are richer for having 
known him. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. ABERCROM- 
BIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Madam Speak- 
er, I welcome this opportunity to say a 
few words in memoriam of Speaker Tip 
O’Neill. Some Members here are aware, 
others may not be, that I was the last 
person to be sworn in as a Member of 
this House of Representatives by 
Speaker O'Neill before he retired. 

I was under a rather trying cir- 
cumstance in 1986, when I won a special 
election and was not nominated in the 
primary. As а result, I came to the 
Congress in late September 1986, not 
knowing whether I would arrive here in 
time from Hawaii even to be sworn in 
before the Congress went into recess 
and adjourned. 

I stood in this well just before this 
podium on that day in 1986, an historic 
session, sanctions on South Africa, a 
tax bill that had been discussed and 
discussed again and again all through- 
out the year. 
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It turned out that the Congress went 
on for almost a month. In other words, 
Madam Speaker, I enjoyed, at that 
time, one of the shortest tenures in the 
history of the Congress, scarcely 3 
weeks. 

The Speaker had been here for more 
than 3 decades. 

And as the last person to be sworn in 
before he retired, we developed a spe- 
cial relationship. He literally took me 
under his arm. Obviously, I am a lot 
shorter than he was, although almost 
as broad. And we sat in these chairs. 

He was down on the floor quite a bit. 
And he said, Pal, let me explain what 
is going on here." 

And I felt that right away, that I was 
his pal, that he was looking out for me. 

He said: 

Neil, whether you have served here as long 
as I have or for as short a time as you will 
be serving here, we don't know whether you 
wil be coming back, and I hope that you 
will, 

He said: 

You are a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. No matter what your length of 
service, the free men and women of your dis- 
trict have chosen you to represent them and 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

And he said: 

Don't ever forget that every Member, 
every man and woman who has come here, 
over all the 200 years of our Republic, have 
come to represent freedom and that this 
House, this House is the people's house. You 
can only come to this floor and be sworn in, 
if you are elected by your constituents. You 
can't be named to it. You can't be assigned 
to it. You must come by election. This is the 
people's house. 

I was never more proud, I was never 
more aware, never more cognizant, 
Madam Speaker, of my responsibilities 
and obligations as a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States than when I was sworn in by 
Speaker O'Neill. So I also had the high 
honor and privilege, on the last day of 
the Congress, to be sitting in the chair, 
Madam Speaker, that you are sitting 
in. That is to say, the chair that was 
there at the time, because one of the 
things that we did in honor of the 
Speaker, when he retired, was give him 
that chair. 

So not only was I the last person to 
be sworn in, but I had the honor of 
being the last person to occupy that 
chair before it was given to Speaker 
O'Neil in honor of his long years of 
service. 

So we had a picture taken, just be- 
fore I left. I asked the Speaker if he 
would make this sign with me in that 
picture. And he said, What is that?“ 

I said, Well, out in Hawaii they will 
know what it means." I said, This 
means everything is okay. Everything 
is easy. Everything has been done. You 
are in good hands. We are all pals. We 


are together.“ 
He said, Are you sure? Am I doing it 
right?" 


I said, “You are doing it just fine.“ 
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He put a big grin on, and he gave 
what is called the shaka sign. You 
probably have seen it on television var- 
ious times from people from Hawaii. 
They are always doing it. 

That is the signal back to everybody 
in Hawaii that everything is okay. 

He said, “Аге you sure this is right?" 

I said, “Тһеу will understand what it 
is back in Hawaii, Mr. Speaker." 

And he said, Lou are learning, kid. 
All politics is local.“ 

That was the Speaker. Yes, all poli- 
tics is local, just like his last book. I 
did not have the opportunity to have 
him sign it. I brought it with me from 
Hawaii in the hopes that he would. And 
of course, he passed on before he had 
the opportunity. But just as the Speak- 
er taught us all politics is local, I also 
know that in politics, all love and af- 
fection is personal. And if there is any 
person who ever exemplified love and 
affection in politics, it is Speaker Tip 
O'Neill. 

"Mr. Speaker, wherever you are, we 
are remembering your lessons and you 
have our love and affection." 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Hawaii for 
his words for Speaker O'Neill. 

I now introduce a dear friend of many 
years of the Speaker, the chairman, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BE- 
VILL]. 

Mr. BEVILL. Madam Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to my long-time 
friend and very outstanding former col- 
league, Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill. 

Tip and I served together for many 
years in the House Democratic whip or- 
ganization and I supported him for ma- 
jority leader and Speaker. I always en- 
joyed his friendship and I miss him 
very much. As you know, Tip had thou- 
sands of friends, but he always made 
you feel like you were a close friend 
and very important to him. 

Tip O'Neill was a true man of the 
people. He loved people and people 
loved him. He was particularly close to 
those he represented in his district in 
Massachusetts. My wife Lou and I once 
went to a restaurant in Boston that 
Tip had recommended. When I told the 
waiter that Tip O'Neill had sent us, the 
manager came out to meet us. They 
showered us with attention because we 
were Tip's friends. They just couldn't 
do enough for us. Г11 never forget that. 

Tip O'Neill was a master at sizing 
people up and understanding what they 
were capable of. I think this insight 
contributed a great deal to his success 
in politics. He was equally at home 
with heads of state and with the man 
on the street. He did а great job when 
it came to dealing with dignitaries and 
he rubbed shoulders with the most im- 
portant people in the world. But, to 
Tip, the most important people in the 
world—besides his family members— 
were average Americans. He really 
cared about them. 

One of my young constituents who 
uses crutches to walk tells a story 
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about meeting Tip O'Neill one day at 
the U.S. Capitol. Tip came up behind 
my friend and asked him if he needed 
any help getting up the steps. He didn't 
just walk on past as many people 
would have done. He walked down the 
hall with my constituent and they 
talked about some of the topics of the 
day. This chance encounter made a 
lasting impression on that young man 
from my district. He realized that Tip 
O'Neill saw him as a person. 

We all have so many stories about 
Tip O'Neill—telling them all would 
take many hours and fill many vol- 
umes. He was simply larger than life 
and we loved him for it. 

Suffice it to say that Thomas P. 
"Tip" O'Neill did an outstanding job 
representing his district and an out- 
standing job representing our Nation. 

He was a great ambassador and above 
all a great American. Our lives are 
better for having known him. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas, 
HENRY GONZALEZ, from the Committee 
on Banking, Finance, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Madam Speaker, 
the great State of Massachusetts has 
produced a vast number of great and 
distinguished public servants—great 
leaders who have served this country 
well from its colonial founding, 
through revolution, civil war, insurrec- 
tion, world war—through every crisis, 
this country has found among its lead- 
ers the sons and daughters of Massa- 
chusetts. Speaker O’Neill was just such 
a leader. 

Thomas P. O'Neill was a politician іп 
the finest sense—a devoted, dedicated, 
honest, and humble public servant, 
courageous, decent, and self-effacing, 
gregarious, possessed of a fine wit, and 
above all, one who never forgot from 
whence he came nor whom he was 
elected to serve—the ordinary people 
who elected him, depended on him, and 
who loved him. 

Tip O'Neill lived by а credo that was 
something like this: The moral test of 
any government is how it treats the 
most vulnerable; the children, the el- 
derly, and the poor. He never lost sight 
of that. In his great struggles in the 
House, he worked first to create the 
programs and policies that aimed to al- 
leviate distress and cure social ills and 
redress injustice. Then he worked to 
preserve those programs against the re- 
actionary and socially disastrous poli- 
cies of the Reagan era. But no matter 
how bitter the contest nor how dif- 
ficult the fight, Tip O'Neill always con- 
ducted himself with decency and honor. 
He had respect for the institution he 
served, and for the people he served—a 
respect that grew from the sure knowl- 
edge that his constituents came first, 
and whatever he did reflected on them 
and served them well or ill. Tip never 
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forgot his district, never failed to serve 
it well and with honor and integrity. 

Tip came from a city of great public 
servants, a city that more than any 
other in America can lay claim to his- 
toric leadership—the city of Harvard, 
of MIT, and of great medical institu- 
tions. It is the city of Fanueil Hall, of 
Old North Church, the home of Han- 
cock and Adams, of Revere and many, 
many others. He came from a city 
whose public servants include another 
great Speaker, McCormack, and famil- 
iar, distinguished names like Fitzger- 
ald and Kennedy and Boland and Moak- 
ley—and many, many others. There 
never was a finer politician, in the 
most honorable sense of the word, nor 
а more accomplished one, than Tip 
O'Neill. 

I doubt that anyone, save Tip him- 
self, could tell us how many were his 
achievements—but I suspect that to 
him, it was just as important to be 
sure that Mrs. O'Leary got a decent 
place to live in, or Mr. Kerry got a job, 
or that an unfortunate kid got a break 
and stayed in school—as it was to win 
the biggest vote on the toughest issue. 
He was from the people, he knew and 
respected them, loved them and served 
them, always, every day, in every way 
that he could. Public service to him 
was real, and it was just that, service. 

He was also a servant of the House. 
Every Member knew that the Speaker's 
door was open, that he cared about 
them and for them. He listened, and 
even if he couldn't help, you knew that 
he'd done his best. Tip had no enemies, 
only friends. 

This House has been blessed with 
many great Members—none finer, none 
more loved, and none more missed than 
Tip O'Neill. There he is, in some celes- 
tial game with his pals, with a big 
cigar and hearty laugh and some fine 
old story, and looking down on us, re- 
minding us how privileged we are to 
serve here. Tip, if half of us do half as 
well as you, the country need never 
fear. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas for 
his remarks. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MAZZOLI], 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for yielding me 
this time, so we might reflect for a few 
moments about Tip O'Neill. I would 
imagine that outside of Tip’s imme- 
diate family, his passing brought no 
one more grief than the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY], be- 
cause of his personal closeness to Tip 
O'Neill over the years. This has to be a 
moment of mixed emotions for you, 
gladness at seeing and hearing us cele- 
brate Tip's life, but also sadness at re- 
alizing he is gone. 

Madam Speaker, I have had the privi- 
lege of serving in the third district of 
Kentucky for the past 24 years, and 
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during a large part of that time I 
served with Tip O'Neill, both as our 
whip and as our majority leader, and 
then as our Speaker. I had а chance to 
observe Tip when he was really among 
us and then when he was our leader. 

At no time, Madam Speaker, did Tip 
ever show anything other than true in- 
terest in our well-being as Members. He 
never failed to show pleasantries to us, 
and to be cheerful and to be optimistic, 
and to be a person with the ability to 
weave humor into any kind of a rela- 
tionship, and to weave humor in any 
sort of situation. 

Many times, from where I am stand- 
ing in the well and from where the gen- 
tlewoman from Texas, [Ms. EDDIE BER- 
NICE JOHNSON] is presiding, I have ob- 
served Tip many times, with that won- 
derful ability to disarm people and to 
charm them, and to, as we say back 
home in Kentucky, pour oil on troubled 
waters and calm everybody down. I ob- 
served that many times, and particu- 
larly, Madam Speaker, I observed that 
when Tip came to Louisville to help me 
in one of my reelection efforts. 

Down on Main Street, which is the 
older part of our town, which has been 
beautifully restored, like Fanueil Hall 
and the beautiful part of your home 
town in Boston, Tip came to à place we 
called Stairways, which is а renewed 
building, and to say the absolute least, 
all my friends showed up and Tip was 
the star of stars. Tip, just by his very 
persona, and by what he said and how 
he said it, and by that charm and by 
that wit and by those Irish stories, Tip 
just put everyone at ease and made ev- 
erybody very happy, and obviously 
helped me in my reelection effort. 

I guess that was the closest that I 
have really seen Tip away from this 
area, away from the House, his wonder- 
ful home. If I ever saw Tip reflecting 
what he so often said, that ‘‘all politics 
is local," and he is going to be revered 
for many things, but not the least of 
which is the way he could create phra- 
seology that illustrated things. 

He always would say, “А11 politics is 
local." What we mean by that is that 
everything we do here has a relation- 
ship to the people. Everything we do 
relates to people, not in a global sense, 
but in à very particular sense. I saw 
Tip working that beat, and certainly 
all politics is local. I have always tried 
to remember that and make sure that 
people who were of a mind to send me 
here, and whom I am honored to rep- 
resent, achieve and have the fullness of 
my service. 

I remember having served on the ini- 
tial panel of intelligence under Eddie 
Boland, who, along with Tip, were 
great friends, of course, and roommates 
until Tip became Speaker and Millie 
came down from Boston. 

In that setting, or course, we always 
heard the great stories about what was 
in that refrigerator in that apartment, 
and it was not a lot of gourmet food, 
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let me put it that way. For those two 
people, whenever I see Jack Lemon, I 
guess it is, and those actors, I always 
think of the odd couple. I think of 
Eddie Boland and Tip O'Neill. 
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And then once, Mr. Speaker, I was at 
Notre Dame, my alma mater, for be- 
lieve it or not, a Boston College game, 
one of the times when the Irish beat 
the Eagles. They did not do it, of 
course, in 1993, which cost the Irish the 
national championship. But I remem- 
ber vividly being there, and coming out 
of Notre Dame Stadium at twilight at 
the end of an autumn afternoon. The 
Irish were behind and came back at 
half time to defeat the Eagles in a very 
tight game. When I came back I could 
see this big, long limousine kind of 
come pulling up with darkened win- 
dows like you see in Beverly Hills or in 
New York City, and zoom, down goes 
those windows, and out comes one Irish 
face and one Italian face. And it was 
Tip O'Neil and Sil Conte. And of 
course, we all remember our late de- 
parted friend from another part of Mas- 
Sachusetts, Sil Conte. And we were 
talking and having so much fun, and I 
could just see how Tip enjoyed life. 
Even though the Eagles had lost, Tip 
was having a great time. And there he 
was, and he offered to give me a ride 
downtown, which I did not need be- 
cause I had the car there. And it was 
really wonderful to see those two fel- 
lows who were such great friends, dif- 
ferent sides of the political spectrum, 
different sides of the aisle, different 
parts of Massachusetts, different vin- 
tage, different nationality, but they 
had а commonality about them which 
is that they both did recognize what we 
do here, which is to make laws for peo- 
ple and to try to serve the people. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I have many, many 
fond memories of Tip. I have the high- 
est reverence for him аз a person, and 
he wil be very widely mourned not 
just by us, his colleagues, but by this 
country and by the world, because he 
was a rare human being and a rare par- 
liamentarian. 

Iappreciate the gentleman giving me 
a chance to share my reflections, and I 
would take this opportunity to extend 
to Millie and to the family my condo- 
lences and my expressions of regret at 
the passage of this great man from our 
midst, and to wish them well. And also 
to say Tip, who as an earlier speaker 
said, is watching over us right now, 
Tip, you said it right. АП politics is 
local. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] the chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee, dean of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation, and one of Massa- 
chusetts' finest sons for yielding. 
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Massachusetts is a State that I have 
known well over the years. I went to 
school there as a 6-year-old and 7-year- 
old. I lived there during most of my 
summers while I was young, and I 
owned a house there until 1989. So I 
feel that I am very much a part of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to join so 
many of my colleagues, led by mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts delegation 
and its dean, in paying tribute to one 
of the finest Members to ever serve in 
the people’s House, our former Speak- 
er, our friend, our counselor, our ad- 
viser, our political leader, Thomas P. 
Tip O'Neill. 

I first ran for Congress in 1981 in a 
special election. It was the first elec- 
tion contest since Ronald Reagan was 
sworn in as President, and many were 
looking to that race to see if the 
Reagan revolution was a reality. The 
national media were clamoring over 
every word that was uttered on both 
sides, and the hierarchy from within 
the Democratic Party as well as the 
Republican Party came out to Prince 
Georges County. Obviously, members 
of the Democratic Party came to cam- 
paign for me. 

Tip joined me at one of these events, 
and to that degree I qualified with 
probably many hundreds of Members 
over the years who asked Tip O'Neill to 
come to their districts, who asked Tip 
O'Neil to shed a little of that Irish 
magic on the heather in their fields, 
who asked Tip to come and say to the 
constituents who knew that Tip cared 
for them, each and every one, to say 
that BILL HUGHES, or STENY HOYER, or 
JOE MOAKLEY cared as well. And we 
knew that if he did that it would have 
an effect, because the people perceived 
him correctly to be honest, sincere, 
and committed to their interests. 

My soon-to-be constituents were 
starry-eyed, very frankly, that the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives would leave his very important 
duty and come out and talk to them. 
and he did, just like he was one of 
them. And in fact, of course, his secret 
was that he was very much one of 
them. And because the voters are very 
smart people, they knew that, they felt 
it, and they accorded him the credibil- 
ity that that status merited. 

During that brief 90-day campaign of 
which I speak Tip told me, like so 
many of us here, the story of his neigh- 
bor from his first campaign, Mrs. 
O’Brien. And all of us remember that 
when he said that he had delivered pa- 
pers to Mrs. O’Brien, he had cut Mrs. 
O’Brien’s yard, he had been to her 
house for milk and cookies, he had 
known her all of his life, and when it 
came to the time that it was the close 
of the election he went to Mrs. O’Brien 
and he said, “Мгв. O’Brien, I thank you 
for your vote." And she said, “Тір,” as 
I recall the story, “І didn’t vote for 
you." “Ноу could you not do that, Mrs. 
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O'Brien? You have known me all your 
life. You know who I am." And she re- 
plied, “Тір, it's nice to be asked.“ 

Of course I think every one of us 
have heard that story, and it is one of 
those simple but very cogent vignettes 
that Tip O'Neill told all of us and the 
Nation in projecting that all politics is 
local, his famous phrase. And of course, 
that is true, because ultimately the ge- 
nius of this system is that districts of 
about 600,000 select one of us to come 
here and to represent their views and 
to make sure that the local perspective 
is written large in Washington through 
their representatives. And Tip knew 
that I think better than any of us, and 
he taught us well. 

I think every person who ever worked 
with Speaker O'Neil has a favorite 
story to tell of how Tip touched them 
personally, taught them a lesson, or in- 
fluenced the way they thought about 
the political process. None of us, how- 
ever, I think will ever be as funny, be 
as warm, or capture as well the essence 
of Tip O'Neill as did our friend and col- 
league, JOE MOAKLEY, in his moving 
eulogy of his friend Tip at the funeral 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, Speaker O'Neill had the 
unique ability to be a leader among 
men. No matter where he was, who he 
met, or what he said, he always re- 
mained himself, and spoke words of 
wisdom to be remembered by future 
generations. In the final chapter of his 
book, “Мап of the House," Tip writes 
of what he believed. He said: 

I believe that every family deserves the op- 
portunity to earn an income, own a home, 
educate their children, and afford medical 
care. That is the American dream, and it's 
still worth fighting for. 

If Tip were here today he would be 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
President for health care for everybody 
that is always there. 
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Today all of us in this Chamber and 
throughout the country still fight to 
make this dream a reality. 

As Tip looks down upon us, and it is 
interesting how many of us have used 
that phrase, Tip looking down upon us, 
I think we are all very cognizant that 
Tip is watching and Tip knows all, be- 
cause we have had that experience 
through our careers in relationship 
with him, we begin once again to de- 
bate the reality versus the rhetoric of 
making the American dream real for 
all our people. 

In honor of Tip's legacy, let us get on 
with making his American dream for 
all his fellow citizens come true. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Maryland for his wonder- 
ful statement about Speaker O'Neill. 

Now, Tip used to tell a lot of jokes 
and a lot of them were on himself. 

Tip was the greatest known golfer, 
but he was by far not the greatest golf- 
er. In fact, when you are Speaker, they 
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say you do not need a putter, because 
as soon as you get on the green, it isa 
gimme. 

But he tells the story about the time 
he was golfing with Lee Trevino, and 
they came to a water hole that was a 
par 3 hole. The Speaker reached in his 
bag and got an old, cut-up ball and put 
it down and started to hit it, and Lee 
says, “Мг. Speaker," he says, already 
in your mind you have hit that ball in 
that water. That is why you took out 
the worst ball in your bag." He says, 
“Put that ball back and take out the 
best ball you have got in your bag." He 
does, and he takes out a brandnew ball. 
He says, "Now, before you hit it, just 
take one practice swing." So he takes 
a practice swing. He says, Fine, Mr. 
Speaker," he says, Take one more 
practice swing." He takes one more 
practice swing. Lee says, “Тір, put the 
ball back and get the other ball." 

But this is a story that Tip would tell 
on himself, and most people would like 
to tell everybody what great golfers 
they are, but Tip loved golf. It kept 
him young. It kept him going. It gave 
him а chance to get some exercise, 
meet his friends, and talk with a lot of 
people. He just would get out to play 
golf anytime he could, and I am glad 
that he was able to right up to the end 
participate in the sport that he loved 
so well. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PICKLE], a dear friend of the 
Speaker. 

Mr. PICKLE. Madam Speaker, Tip 
O'Neil was one of the warmest, best 
liked Speakers that we have ever had. 
He was a real people person. Warm, 
friendly, kind, and understanding, Tip 
showed great compassion and dedica- 
tion to public service. He liked to 
admit that he was a politician and 
"proud of it!" Every Member of Con- 
gress who ever served with him re- 
spected him, including Republicans. He 
was their target, but they knew he 
would fight fair, and they respected 
and loved him for it. When I was first 
elected to Congress, Tip O'Neill's office 
was directly across the hall from mine, 
and we have been close friends since 
1963. Here are some of my recollections. 

First, he made time for everyone and 
anyone—no matter who they were or 
what their station. I remember the 
time he came over to autograph the old 
pump organ that stands in the corner 
of my office. He did not just rush in, 
sign the organ and rush out. He stayed 
to swap stories and tell jokes with my 
Staff. Here was the Speaker of the 
House using his valuable time. But he 
did not quit there, he then posed for 
pictures with the staff, which were 
later returned hand signed in gold ink 
for each of them. They were star 
struck but I told them that was just 
Tip. 

Second, I remember the time I had 
some folks up from the district. One of 
the constituents was a minister here to 
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lead the Congress in the opening pray- 
er. After the opening of Congress, the 
Speaker invited them into his office to 
visit and to show them the historical 
items he had on display there. Later 
when we all returned to my office, I 
asked how they had enjoyed meeting 
the Speaker of the House. The wife re- 
sponded gleefully that he was just like 
a big Teddy Bear and that he had given 
her a big hug when they left. She also 
told me she had taken something from 
his office as a keepsake to always re- 
member him by. I could not imagine 
what she might have taken from his of- 
fice, and asked if I could have a look at 
the item. Sheepishly, she opened her 
purse and unwrapped a kleenex to re- 
veal the chewed up stub of the Speak- 
er’s cigar. She admitted having taken 
if off the fireplace mantel where he put 
it down while telling them stories 
about the history of his office. She said 
Now people back home will believe me 
when I tell them I hugged Speaker Tip 
O'Neill." I do not know if the Speaker 
ever realized what happened to his 
cigar, but I am certain it is still safely 
put away as a keepsake; and it has 
made some good stories for the wife of 
a minister back in central Texas. 

Third, when Tip O'Neill visited the 
LBJ School of Public Affairs in the 
seventies we held a reception for him 
in the great library hall. At the end of 
the ceremony, we played “Тһе Eyes of 
Texas" for him. As we all raised our 
Hook 'Em Horns sign, Tip did his best 
to form his big, fat fingers into a Hook 
'Em figure, and he finally did, but with 
great difficulty. I have that picture of 
Speaker O'Neill and UT President 
Lorene Rogers on my office wall—it is 
great. 

That evening, the chancellor of the 
University of Texas, Hans Mark, held a 
reception for Speaker O'Neill at the 
Bauer House, the official residence of 
the University of Texas’ chancellor. 
Members of the faculty, regents, and 
outstanding UT alumni all over the 
State were invited. I asked Lawrence 
Olsen, my former press secretary, to 
drive Speaker O'Neill to the Bauer 
House in time for the reception line 
and the party. When Lawrence reached 
the hotel, Tip was still in his boxer 
shorts watching a Boston Red Sox 
game. Lawrence happened to be à Red 
Sox supporter, and they began to talk 
about the Red Sox. That must have 
gone on for an hour because the Speak- 
er was late to the Bauer House by near- 
ly an hour. I fussed at Lawrence be- 
cause of the delay. He sheepishly said, 
„Well, Tip wanted to talk about base- 
Бай!” The Speaker knew his Boston 
Red Sox and he knew his baseball like 
an expert. At that time, he would rath- 
er talk about baseball than stand in a 
receiving line. 

Fourth, when I served as chairman of 
the Social Security Subcommittee, 
working on a bill to revamp Social Se- 
curity, I was constantly refereeing par- 
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tisan politics concerning the volatile 
Social Security Program. Democratic 
leaders were not only looking for ways 
to make the program solvent, but they 
also wanted to put President Reagan 
on the defensive. Speaker O'Neill was 
prevailed upon by his friend, the great 
Claude Pepper, and other Social Secu- 
rity leaders to maintain the same age 
for retirement that the oldline Demo- 
crats wanted to keep. Naturally, 
Speaker O'Neil called a leadership 
meeting with the Democrat where Tip 
asked probing questions about the pro- 
gram and how we should proceed. Actu- 
ally, he was simply learning facts to 
formulate his own policy. He plowed 
through the same questions my com- 
mittee had discussed over and over, 
and on which we had already adopted a 
policy. I felt like I was climbing up the 
same hill again! At the end of the 
meeting, Tip asked if I thought this 
meeting was helpful, and I told him the 
meeting reminded me of LBJ. When a 
member of LBJ's staff had made a big 
mistake and had fouled up a program, 
LBJ would say to them, “І want you to 
take the rest of the afternoon off and 
enjoy yourself. You have helped me as 
much today as I can stand.” Tip 
laughed and broke up the meeting, and 
later he told me that it was a good 
meeting. But we all learned how to pro- 
ceed and did the right thing. That was 
Tip O'Neill's way to reach a consensus 
and to produce good legislation. He was 
a master of working with people. 

Fifth, when Boston College played at 
the university, a few years back, I 
tempted Speaker O'Neill to visit the 
Manchaca Fire Department's dedica- 
tion of a new fire truck. As we climbed 
atop the fire truck in the presence of 
Governor Ann Richards—then county 
commissioner—former Mayor Carole 
McClellan, Judge Mary Pearl Williams, 
and Cathy Bonner, Tip kept waving at 
the crowd, but as he dismounted from 
the truck, he leaned over to me and 
asked, “Сее? Jake, where did you get 
all these good looking babes?" Tip re- 
minded me of our beautiful city and 
beautiful women for many years. 

Sixth, to comply with a possible tele- 
vision broadcast request, Tip agreed to 
participate in the rendition of Apple 
Blossom Time" in honor of his wife 
Millie. He admitted that he used to 
sing Apple Blossom Time“ to Millie 
during their courting years—and Tip 
was not bad. It was a sweet, nostalgic 
performance. 

Last, at the general gatherings in 
Washington, Tip would tell certain sto- 
ries over and over again. There was one 
about "I was a stranger and Ye Took 
Me In." There was another about Rob- 
ert Redford who mistook Tip for a fa- 
mous man and another about Lou are 
looking for Murphy the Spy." We Mem- 
bers would sigh deeply that we were 
going to hear those same stories again. 
Tip always reminded us that we may 
have heard that story, but the crowd 
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had not. He had learned to tell a good 
story and was good at it—the best we 
ever had in office. Politicians learn 
how to tell the good story—and we all 
use them over and over. We used to 
threaten Tip by advocating а banquet 
where Tip had to come and listen to his 
own stories. 

Tip O'Neill was an excellent legisla- 
tor, but he also was a genuine, warm, 
congenial friend. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas very 
much. 

Continuing along with what the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] was 
saying about the stories that Tip told, 
and that Henry Ford story was a clas- 
sic, Tip bumped into Danny Thomas 
one day, and he says, "Danny," he 
says, "I've got some great jokes, but 
Ive been telling them so long," he 
says, everybody that I meet has heard 
them." So Danny says, "Let me hear 
them." 
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So he heard them. He says, “Тһеу аге 
pretty good, Tip; just change your au- 
diences more often.“ 

Sinatra, you know, does not change 
the songs he sings; he sings the same 
songs. But evidently you cannot do the 
same with jokes. 

Madam Speaker, at this time I would 
like to yield to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut, Ms. DELAURO, for a few 
words on Tip O'Neill. 

Ms. DELAURO. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. 

Madam Speaker, one of the few re- 
grets that I have in my life is that I 
never served in the Congress with 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. When I was first 
elected in 1990, he was 4 years into re- 
tirement. But, while he may have re- 
tired, he was never retiring. And, those 
of us who had the pleasure of knowing 
him will always remember his zest for 
life, his love of friends, and his unfail- 
ing humor. 

When I first ran for Congress, Tip 
O'Neill came and campaigned for me. It 
was then that I discovered that though 
he was gone from politics, politics was 
not gone from him. And, he had valu- 
able lessons to teach an eager pupil, 
like myself. But, each lesson started 
and ended with his now-famous one- 
line motto: All politics is local. He 
lived by those words and that is what 
made him the quintessential politician. 

He came up to campaign for me for 
my second campaign. At that time he 
said to me, Darlin', I am not going to 
do very many of these, but I am going 
to come up to New Haven for you. But 
I want you not to be taking me to too 
many places because, you know, I am 
getting old." Well, it was a wonderful, 
wonderful visit that we had in that 
campaign. Those campaigns and his 
visits, I will never forget. 

His accomplishments may be well 
known by most of us but they are still 
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astounding in their breadth: He held 
elective office for 50 years; 16 years in 
the Massachusetts Legislature and 34 
years in the House; 10 of those years as 
the Speaker of the House. A young man 
from modest means who reached the 
pinnacle of political power in the 
greatest Nation on Earth—Tip O'Neill 
embodied the American Dream. 

But, he embodied much more than 
that. He was a true lunch-pail Demo- 
crat. Never did the working man or 
woman have a better friend than when 
he served in Washington. His style was 
one that many have tried to replicate. 
But, few have succeeded. You see it 
came naturally to him. His Irish charm 
and yen for storytelling never failed to 
draw a crowd. Whether he was regaling 
us with stories of oldtime Boston ward 
politics or of his beloved Red Sox, how 
Tip O'Neill could spin a yarn. 

There was another side to Tip 
O'Neill. He was a man of real principle. 
He wasn't afraid to vote his conscience 
even when it meant taking some heat 
from the people back home. He made 
the tough votes and through his dec- 
ades of service earned the respect of 
the people of his district, his State, and 
his country. That respect was evident 
on the weekend in January when Tip 
O'Neill was laid to rest. Roughly 11,000 
people braved subzero temperatures 
and 2 feet of snow to pay their last re- 
spects. 

I was unable to be in Boston that 
weekend, as I was out of the country. 
But, if I had been the 11,001st admirer 
to say my final goodbye to Tip O'Neill 
I would have said this: Thanks, my 
friend. You served your country with 
distinction. You were a wonderful hus- 
band, father, grandfather and friend. 
And, you have brightened our world 
with the glowing example of your life.“ 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut very much 
for her remarks. 

Madam Speaker, at this time I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Madam Speaker, first 
of all let me just thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MOAKLEY], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, for taking out this 
special order to honor our great friend, 
Tip O'Neill. We are indebted to him for 
that. 

Madam Speaker, I rise today to pay 
tribute to one of the true giants in 
American history, the late Speaker of 
the House, Tip O'Neill. 

There is no one who I admired more 
throughout my political career than I 
did Tip O'Neill. He embodied every- 
thing that was good about politics and 
public service. Tip had a sense of right 
and wrong, and an understanding of 
politics, like no one I have ever known 
in my life. 

I was very fortunate to have gotten 
to know Tip O'Neill during my first 
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term in office, when he was serving as 
majority leader. 

It was my privilege to vote for him as 
Speaker, and I think he was probably 
one of the greatest, greatest Speakers 
of this country. 

His years in Government gave him 
the perspective and the political in- 
stincts which enabled him to see way 
beyond what most others saw occur- 
ring in the political arena. That is 
what made him so effective as a leader. 

Аз a person, he was one of а kind, as 
some of my colleagues have said. On 
the outside he was big, and by stature 
he was gruff, and he was at times in- 
timidating by stature, but on the in- 
side he was а sweetheart of a guy. He 
took a personal interest in everyone's 
problems, from his constituents back 
home to his colleagues in the House 
and to those who came up to him in the 
corridors as he tried to move from of- 
fice to office, from the office to the 
floor. 

Tip made you feel very special as he 
talked to you. It was this enormous 
ability to focus on what somebody was 
saying that made him, I think, so great 
as a human being. He had a generosity 
that was second to none, and that, too, 
endeared him to all. 

I will never forget the years that he 
came into southern New Jersey to cam- 
paign for me. I suspect that you could 
probably get 600 or 700 Members of Con- 
gress to come to the well and talk 
about their special visit with Tip in 
their district, and you wonder how he 
had time to help govern this Nation, 
but he found the time. 

Tip knew that I represented a largely 
Republican district and that most of 
my supporters were business people 
and others who were generally more 
conservative than he was. As a result, 
he was always unsure what to say. I al- 
ways told him the same: “Тір, just be 
yourself.“ 

Invariably, it would take Tip all of 5 
minutes before he had the audience 
eating out of his hand. He would start 
by pleading guilty to being a liberal 
and a big spender. Then once the audi- 
ence got over that shock, he would ex- 
plain to them what he meant: that he 
believed in spending more money on 
education, health care, senior citizens, 
cancer research, wastewater treatment 
facilities, and so many other programs 
that left us with something after we 
spent the money. And on and on he 
would go. 

He would refer to some of the pro- 
grams that we did not receive during 
the 19805, and he would say, “You 
know, you could probably walk around 
your district and see many of the 
projects that I supported as a big 
spender that helped put people back to 
work and made everybody’s life a little 
better." 

After his speech, you could see them 
line up to shake his hand and tell him 
how much they admired him. 
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That is the Tip O'Neill I knew, a man 
who was generous, witty, true to his 
beliefs, and blessed with the natural in- 
stincts and attributes of a great leader. 

There will never be another Tip 
O'Neill. His loss was a great one for our 
country, but his legacy will live on. 
And if I ever write a book on my retire- 
ment—and I intend to leave at the end 
of this Congress—there will be a special 
place in that book for Tip O'Neill. 

I might say to my colleague from 
Massachusetts that just right before 
his death I saw Tip downstairs, coming 
out of the House physician's office. He 
was not well, and it was obvious. But 
the first thing he said to me was, “Ном 
аге the Sullivans?“ Of course, the Sul- 
livans are from Boston, and Barry Sul- 
livan is my son-in-law, as you know. 
And we have three beautiful grand- 
children. Tip said, “How are the grand- 
children, in particular?" That is the 
Tip he was, because he cared about ev- 
eryone he knew. 

His legacy will live on, and as he 
looks down on us, I know he has to be 
very pleased with the things they were 
taking up in this Chamber in this ses- 
sion of Congress—health care, all kinds 
of welfare reform and pension initia- 
tives—because that is the Tip O'Neill 
who moved so many great things 
through this institution because he 
cared. 

I want to express my gratitude to his 
wife, Millie, for sharing him with all of 
us for so many years and to wish her 
and her lovely family my heartfelt 
sympathy and the best of everything in 
the years ahead. 

I once again thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 
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Madam Speaker, at this time I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Мг. 
GILMAN] who was a companion of 
Speaker O'Neill, I know, on many trips 
when they were officially invited to 
participate in government events over- 
seas. 

Mr. GILMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for yielding to me 
and for arranging this special order so 
that we could pay tribute to а wonder- 
ful man. Madam Speaker, it is with а 
certain amount of remorse that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to one 
of the legislative giants of our century, 
indeed tribute to one of the greatest 
legislative leaders in the history of our 
Republic. 

The passing of Thomas “Тір” O'Neill 
last month left à void which will not 
Soon be filled. Tip was always so full of 
life, so determined, and so energetic, 
that most of us assumed he would al- 
ways be with us. 

I had the privilege of serving in the 
House with Tip O'Neill during the last 
14 years of his career. For the last 10 of 
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those years, he was our Speaker. De- 
spite the fact that he and I sat on oppo- 
site sides of the aisle, he never hesi- 
tated to offer sage advice, or a friendly 
handshake. 

Some congressional observers have 
labeled Tip O'Neill the last of the old 
time politicians and, at the same time, 
the first of the new brand of political 
leaders. While his colorful style and 
strong convictions made him an effec- 
tive congressional leader and a house- 
hold word, his charisma and obvious 
charm and sincerity made him a hero 
for the television generation. 

Tip was a man of the people who 
never forgot his roots. His father al- 
ways admonished him to remember 
from **whence һе came" and he always 
did. He always remembered his blue- 
collar background and his working 
class antecedents. Tip never forgot 
that these were the Americans to 
whom he owed his first allegiance. 

Tip had politics in his blood when he 
first sought elective office at an early 
age. Losing his first race for the State 
legislature, he was surprised to learn 
that a long-time family friend and 
neighbor neglected to vote for him. 
When Tip asked why, he was told that 
he never had asked his friends for their 
votes—and that everyone likes to be 
asked. He never forgot that lesson, and 
he never tired of sharing that wise les- 
son with all of us. 

Tip O’Neill had a framed adage on 
the wall of his office stating that the 
main responsibilities of government 
were to three groups of people: those 
at the dawn of life: our children; those 
at the twilight of life: our senior citi- 
zens; and ‘‘those in the shadows of life: 
the ill, the needy, and the handi- 
capped.” 

Even those of us who may have dis- 
agreed with Tip O'Neill philosophically 
on some issues could not dispute the 
soundness of his basic philosophy, just 
as no one could dispute that Tip was a 
man of rare integrity and intelligence. 

In May 1983, I had the sad duty of in- 
forming the House of the passing of our 
former colleague, one of my prede- 
cessors, Mrs. Katherine St. George, 
who had represented my congressional 
district from 1946 until 1964. Much to 
my surprise, at the end of my remarks, 
Speaker O'Neill left the Speaker's 
chair and moved to the well of the 
House, where he delivered an im- 
promptu moving tribute to the late 
Congresswoman Katherine St. George 
which was valued by her family all the 
more due to the obvious sincerity and 
spontaneity of this generous gesture. 

The people of North Cambridge, MA— 
the people Tip O'Neill loved so deeply 
and so sincerely—first elected Tip to 
the State legislature in 1934, starting 
his 50-year career of public service. He 
remained in that body until 1952 be- 
coming, in the process, the first Demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House in Massa- 
chusetts' history. When his home con- 
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gressional district became vacant in 
1952, due to the U.S. Senatorial can- 
didacy of the incumbent, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Tip O’Neill was easily elected to 
the House seat, and was easily re-elect- 
ed every election until his voluntary 
retirement in 1986. 

The love and esteem with which Tip 
was held by his constituency and by his 
family was shared by his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. Those of us who 
had the honor of serving with him will 
never forget him, will never forget his 
bear hugs, his warmth, his humor, and 
his sage advice. 

To his widow, Millie, to his children, 
his grandchildren, and his many many 
friends and admirers, we offer our deep- 
est condolences. To the Nation as a 
whole, Tip O'Neill has left his mark— 
and a tremendous legacy. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
REGULA], a friend of the Speaker and 
one of his favorite Republicans. 

Mr. REGULA. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for yielding to me 
and for taking this special order. 

Madam Speaker, the second great 
commandment is to love your neighbor 
as yourself. Tip O'Neill lived this com- 
mandment each day as he built a dis- 
tinguished career of serving people and 
caring deeply for individuals from 
every walk of life. We have all heard 
his famous remark, that all politics is 
local. I think he really meant that all 
politics is personal and involves caring 
for and loving his fellow man. 

Madam Speaker, each of us can re- 
count story after story of Tip's humor, 
his warmth in reaching out to people 
and his goodness as a human being. 

Tip’s remarks on leaving the Con- 
gress deserve to be repeated tonight. 
They are à legacy of respect for this in- 
stitution that we might all reflect on 
as we serve. I would like to share a few 
of these comments by quoting from his 
speech, and Tip said, and this was in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on October 
17 of 1986: 

If you go to any country, any country in 
Europe, the majority sits on one side and the 
minority sits on the other side and they do 
not speak to each other, and they are 
amazed that my Millie and Corinner will be 
sitting there, chatting so friendly, or Bob 
and I will be sitting there, friendly; or that 
the Democrats are talking to the Repub- 
licans. They just do not understand it. 

That is the way a democracy should be. 
There should be no rancor or hatred for any- 
body. It is the love of ideas: my ideas are dif- 
ferent from yours and your ideas are dif- 
ferent from mine, but we respect each other 
for it, and that is what makes a democracy 
great. 

Madam Speaker, those were wonder- 
ful words from our former Speaker, and 
he closed by saying: 

Let me say this to you after 50 years ín 
public life—this is the greatest country in 
the history of the world, we are the leaders 
of the world, this is the greatest legislative 
body in the world. We will always be great as 
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long as we recognize the rights of one an- 
other across the aisle, as long as we respect 
each other for our thoughts, ideas, philoso- 
phies and as long as we respect those who 
disagree. This Nation is great. Why is it 
great? Because we are the voice of the Amer- 
ican people and we respond to their will. 

Ileave with no rancor in my heart for any- 
body. I leave with tremendous love and affec- 
tion for this great body. I will always be a 
man of the House of Representatives but al- 
ways, first, I am an American and so proud 
of this body. 

Thank you. I love you all. 

Madam Speaker, those are the words 
of Tip. They are beautiful, and they are 
words that we should all live by and re- 
spect as we serve in this body. 

We all know that Tip could be par- 
tisan with the best, and, as his son, 
Kip, said at his funeral, “Тір might 
hate the Republican sin, but it did not 
stop him from loving the sinner," and 
certainly that was the essence of our 
great friend, Tip O'Neill. 

Mary and I will forever cherish the 
friendship we shared with Tip and 
Millie. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
REGULA] very much. 

I yield now to the gentleman from П- 
linois [Mr. DURBIN], chairman of one of 
the appropriations committees. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY], for yielding. I 
appreciate his calling this special order 
to pay tribute to a mutual friend. 

Madam Speaker, I can recall very 
well when I returned to Washington to 
attend Tip's funeral, we flew up from 
Washington to Boston, that I found on 
my desk from Christmas а book of 
Tip's latest stories that had been in- 
scribed, ‘‘Merry Christmas, old pal, Tip 
O'Neill." I thought what irony. I am 
leaving to go to his funeral and seeing 
this book for the first time. 

It is interesting to me that if you 
wanted to get a caricature of Tip 
O'Neill, you find one every day in the 
comic pages. There is one comic, I can- 
not recall which one, that has a carica- 
ture that looks just like him, a big, 
overweight fellow, with a white mane. 
I guess for a lot of people in America, 
they look at that caricature and say 
that that is what is wrong with politi- 
cians. They are big, out of touch, 
and just are what we thought they 
would be. 

But that caricature does not tell the 
story of Tip O'Neill for those of us who 
knew him. The real question was not 
how а politician fills a suit, but what 
fills his heart. And when it came to Tip 
O'Neil, it was very clear that what 
filled his heart was his family, his love 
for the common person, and his love for 
this House of Representatives. 

As one looks back on that event we 
attended, the funeral in Boston, in 
North Cambridge, I have to salute you, 
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Mr. MOAKLEY, for the fine remarks you 
made that day. But it was a great Irish 
funeral. Half the time we were laugh- 
ing, and half the time we were crying, 
remembering with touching sincerity 
all of the comments being made by his 
family and friends, and laughing, too, 
about what a great man he was. 

I suppose fate has dealt me some 
cards that I can never really account 
for. But to have been sworn into this 
institution in January 1983 by Tip 
O'Neill is an accident of history that I 
am just so happy that I was able to be 
a part of. It really set a tone, because 
you go through life as a politician and 
you meet thousands and thousands of 
other politicians. Few of them stand 
out. And Tip O'Neill was one of them. 
Hubert Humphrey was another. They 
had something in common. They really 
loved what they were doing. They real- 
ly loved serving the people in public 
life. They took the grief that came 
along with it for a chance to do some- 
thing good and leave а legacy. 

When I heard the Speaker's son get 
up and give that beautiful, beautiful 
eulogy at that funeral, I understood 
that Tip O'Neill had balanced his life 
just right. He had а loving family who 
had participated with him throughout 
public service, and people clamoring to 
get inside that church to be with him 
in the final moment to pay tribute. I 
guess it tells it all. 

Madam Speaker, I will tell one quick 
story to close. Again, as the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] said 
earlier, we can all tell this story. 

The day Tip O'Neill came to my con- 
gressional district, it was 4 or 5 years 
ago, he had just gone through a serious 
cancer surgery. He was weak, and told 
me as such. But he said, “І am coming 
out to help you." This was long after 
he left as Speaker. 

We brought him into town at about 2 
in the afternoon for a 4:30 fundraiser. I 
said, “Мг. Speaker, what would you 
like to do for these 2% hours? Would 
you like to take a nap or something?" 

No, no, no," he says. I would just 
like to sit here in the hotel room and 
talk to you.” 

Isaid, "What can I get you?" 

He said, "Some ice water and some 
cigars.” 

So we got him his cigars, and we got 
him a pitcher of ice water, and he sat 
there for 2% hours, regaling us with all 
his stories. And my staff came and 
went, just loving every moment of it. 

So at 4:30 we went down for the fund- 
raiser. Апа he said. Now, Dick, I һауе 
got to tell you, I am getting tired and 
weak, and I don't know how much 
longer I can go on. So,” he says, “I 
may not be able to last. But, believe 
me, we are going to take care of you.” 

So we sat him down at the table 
there, and people came by, anà he 
signed his book and he shook hands. 
And I looked up, and every major Re- 
publican in my hometown had showed 
up, because they all loved Tip O’Neill. 
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At about 6 o’clock I said to him, “Мг. 
Speaker, now we are going to take you 
upstairs. But all I am going to do is in- 
troduce you, the briefest introduction 
you have ever had. You give the 
briefest statement you have ever made 
to this group of 400 or 500 people, and 
that is all they want.“ 

He said fine. So I thought to myself, 
he looks OK, I think we are going to 
make it. 

I got up, and I gave a 45-second intro- 
duction to а man you could have spo- 
ken 45 minutes about. 

He got up, and I bet you know the 
end of the story, JOE. He went on for 
about 30 minutes, because here is Tip 
O'Neill, recovering from surgery, get- 
ting up in front of а crowd of perfect 
strangers, telling his story, a story 
that came from the heart. And he had 
everybody in that room, he just had 
them all. They watched him, and loved 
him, and applauded. And he left. And 
my family and I just thank fate, thank 
God, and thank Tip O'Neill for his sac- 
rifice for coming forward. 

I would just close by saying this. I 
hope that we just do not sit here and 
honor the man. I hope we remember 
what he was all about, not being afraid 
to say I am going to stand up for the 
little guy; not being afraid to say I am 
going to fight for a program that can 
make his or her life better; not apolo- 
gizing for Government, not apologizing 
for Congress, saying that we are peo- 
ple, men and women, working hard for 
the right reasons. 

Tip O'Neil is looking down on us 
now, as I am sure he is always out of 
the corner of his eye watching this 
House of Representatives from up in 
heaven. And I just want to tell you, а 
lot of us younger people and those who 
have been in this institution for a 
while, are going to do our best to carry 
on in his memory. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois. 

I would like to now recognize the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. КАРТОК). 

Ms. KAPTUR. I thank the gentleman, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, from Massachusetts, 
and thank him for this special order 
this evening. It is with very deep grati- 
tude and respect that I rise with my 
colleagues to offer sympathy to the 
family of our great speaker, Thomas P. 
O'Neil, and to his wonderful family, 
and to say to them, thank you. We 
keep you all in our prayers, and we 
keep him in our prayers. 

I am one of the women Members of 
Congress that the Speaker welcomed 
upon my first and somewhat unex- 
pected election in the year of 1982. His 
ingratiating manner, even in those 
days, and practical counsel to that 
young woman of 36 years then, will 
never be forgotten. Learning from him 
was learning from a legend. And for 
me, it will always be a honor. 

My service in Congress now spans 
about a dozen years, and I had the 
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pleasure of serving with Speaker 
O'Neill for about half that time. His jo- 
viality and hard-nosed political advice 
became part of my early service in this 
Congress. And I have to say he helped 
me personally progress through the 
painful greening that faces any new 
Member, standing up to the bashes 
that come your way now and then, the 
partisan rankling, the rather ugly side 
sometimes of what should be a rather 
lofty enterprise. He was the type of 
Speaker who took the time to shepherd 
the new members, including the 
women. 

I can still recall my first encounter 
with the Speaker, a giant of a man, 
with the largest hands I think I have 
ever shaken in my life, in his private 
office just off this House floor. 

I was a candidate for office then, and 
I was so overwhelmed that he took the 
time to schedule me into his day. I had 
traveled here from Ohio to pay a cour- 
tesy call on him, and I patiently waited 
rather nervously as his secretary ush- 
ered me into his outer office and then 
into his main office. 

He was sitting on the corner of a 
rather huge wooden desk in а beautiful 
room with a sparkling crystal chan- 
delier. And I cleared my throat and 
said, “Мг. Speaker, my name is MARCY 
KAPTUR, and I am running for Congress 
in Ohio's Ninth District." I looked at 
him, and with a twinkle in his eye and 
outstretched arms he held out to me, 
he beamed and warmly said to me, 
“Соте on over here, honey," and chor- 
tled, as only he could. And I knew that 
this was a friend. 

I hope that the people I know, that 
the people of Massachusetts and our 
country know, that his leadership and 
personal support to all of our Members 
helped us maintain heart and voice for 
the ordinary people of our country. His 
photo still hangs in my office, as it al- 
ways will. The many lessons, large and 
small, he taught me and others, will 
follow us through our political lives: 
To love the people of our land, and in 
turn to love politics as the people's 
business; to retain good humor under 
great pressure; to keep yourself avail- 
able to the Members of Congress as you 
assume leadership responsibilities. I 
can still remember him setting right 
here in the front row. He was always 
there for the Members. 
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To personally contact those constitu- 
ents who write you the most negative 
letters, you might learn something and 
you do. To go back into the kitchens at 
banquets and shake hands with the 
people who prepared the meals at so- 
cial events and to always say thank 
you. And not to view your job as chief- 
ly one to thwart the other party's ini- 
tiatives, but rather to move the coun- 
try forward. And importantly, to re- 
spect the institution of this House, the 
Congress, and uphold our Constitution 
no matter what the personal cost. 
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I learned those lessons from Speaker 
Thomas P. O'Neill. He spoke of his wife 
Millie so often in meetings. We all 
thought we knew her and were related 
to her. And with his departure, a cer- 
tain joy left this Congress. 

I feel so fortunate to have served con- 
currently with one of the greatest 
Speakers of all times. May his family 
and he be blessed and consoled, know- 
ing that what they did and the people 
of Massachusetts did for others 
bettered our Nation and world. 

Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for her fine 
statement. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Speaker, during my 
tenure as a Member of Congress, | have had 
the honor and the privilege of serving with 
seven Speakers and nine Presidents. Thomas 
P. "Tip" O'Neill was always my friend, and he 
not only established the all-time record by 
serving 10 consecutive years as Speaker of 
the House, but he loved and respected the 
most powerful legislative body in the world. 

During his tenure, he established a record 
that his people can be proud of and one that 
will always be remembered by those who 
served with him. Words are inadequate to fully 
appraise Tip O'Neill's tremendous capacity for 
loyalty and love of his country. In every posi- 
tion he held, either private or public, he 
achieved distinction. His service in all of his 
assignments was marked by a high sense of 
conscience and duty. His character, his 
achievements, and his faithful service will be 
an inspiration to generations yet to come. 

He left his mark on Congress, not nec- 
essarily through legislation which he suc- 
ceeded in having enacted, but instead through 
his character itself. 

It was a distinct honor and privilege to serve 
with my friend, Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill, Jr. in 
the Congress of the United States and to his 
lovely wife and family, | extend my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Speaker, | thank and 
commend the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MoAKLEY] for providing this special order 
in memory of our departed colleague, Tip 
O'Neill. 

Tip was a giant of American politics who will 
be revered and remembered for decades to 
come. Whether you agreed or disagreed with 
Tip, you had to admire his commitment to 
bettering the lives of average Americans, par- 
ticularly the elderly and the poor. 

Despite our party differences, | counted Tip 
as one of my dearest friends. Tip could be a 
tremendous opponent, but those disagree- 
ments were never personal and were put 
aside completely on the golf course or during 
the times we traveled together. Tip was a true 
joy to be around. He was a great storyteller, 
and really enjoyed the camaraderie of his col- 
leagues. He loved the institution of Congress, 
and was proud of the positive role Govern- 
ment could play in improving the lives of peo- 


e. 

Tip and | were friends for more than 30 
years and to me he embodied what is great 
about our political system. He never lost his 
love for his fellow man and he treated every- 
body he met the same, regardless of his sta- 
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tion in life. You got his ear, his attention, and 
his respect. 

Tip never forgot the wise advice of his fa- 
ther: "Do the best you can for your neighbor. 
Never forget from where you come. And see 
if you can improve the lot of your fellow man." 
Tip never abandoned that simple credo in his 
public services or his dealings with people. 

Tip O'Neill's death takes from us опе of our 
great public figures, and our Nation has suf- 
fered a great loss. He came to know many 
people and make many friendships in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and he was a friend to 
our region. 

| was delighted when Tip spoke 5 years ago 
to a large community gathering in Scranton. 
He gave a wonderful speech, and he and his 
lovely wife were awarded honorary degrees 
from the University of Scranton. He was gra- 
cious and winning in his experience with the 
people of the Scranton area, and 1 know that 
they share my affection for this great Amer- 
ican. 

My thoughts and prayers go to Tip's wife, 
Millie, and their five children. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, | want to 
express my appreciation to our colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Congressman JOSEPH MOAKLEY, for reserving 
this time to honor former House Speaker, 
Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill. | join JOE in express- 
ing my deep sense of loss over the passing of 
this great leader. With his demise, this institu- 
tion and, indeed, the Nation, has lost a good 
friend and champion. 

Madam Speaker, all of us who attended 
Tip's funeral were pleased with the great trib- 
ute paid to him by Chairman MOAKLEY. His 
tribute captured Tip, his life, his stories, and 
his philosophy in such a real and humane way 
that for a few moments we could visually see 
Tip as he was. The humorous stories injected 
by Chairman MOAKLEY helped us to remember 
Tip, not sadly, but as the jovial, convivial politi- 
cian that he was—a friend to everybody. 

His son, Thomas Р. ІІІ, also did a marvelous 
job under what had to be difficult cir- 
cumstances in depicting Tip as we all knew 
him. The combination of the tributes paid to 
Tip by him and Chairman MOAKLEY made 
Tip's funeral one that he would have enjoyed 
because they captured the essence of his 
greatness by depicting a man totally in touch 
with the common man. 

Madam Speaker, for many of us gathered in 
the Chamber this evening, Tip O'Neill was 
more than Speaker of the House. He touched 
many of our lives in a profound way and 
helped to mold our careers in the Congress. 
Tip O'Neill was a personal and dear friend to 
me. | will always remember the special inter- 
est he took in my career. 

It was Speaker O'Neill who selected me to 
undertake several tough committee assign- 
ments, including the chairmanship of the 
House Select Committee on Assassinations, 
the chairmanship of the House Ethics Commit- 
tee, and an appointment to the House Intel- 
ligence Committee, which | later chaired. 

Madam Speaker, Tip O'Neill was a commit- 
ted public servant. He held elective office for 
50 years, including 16 years in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and 34 years in the House. 
When he retired as Speaker of the House in 
1986, he had held the post for a longer contin- 
uous period than any other. 
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During the 1980's and Reagan administra- 
tion, it was Tip O'Neill who led our party and 
was the most powerful voice in defense of the 
average citizen. He not only held the Demo- 
cratic Party together, but actually strengthened 
its base during this period. Tip O'Neill was a 
liberal, he was a man of his word, and he was 
never afraid to fight for what he believed in. 

Tip O'Neill's service in the Congress is а 
testament to a man who felt that politics was 
an honorable calling, and viewed elective of- 
fice as a way to bring about improvements in 
the average citizen's life. His Massachusetts 
constituency will remember him as a dedi- 
cated politican and a friend who never forgot 
his roots. 

Madam Speaker, Tip O'Neill was more than 
a politician or a Speaker of the House. He 
was like a father to many of us. He nurtured 
us, and through his stories for which he was 
famous, he inculcated us with his philosophy 
of service to one's constituents and thereby, 
one's country. He loved his wife, Millie, poli- 
tics, Congress, and his country. 

When he retired as Speaker of the House, 
Tip O'Neill was asked how he wanted his ca- 
reer to be remembered. He replied that he 
was someone who "came to Washington with 
a certain set of ideas and he stayed with them 
all the way." 

Time will accord Speaker Tip O'Neill his 
rightful place in history as one of our greatest 
Speakers. His integrity, dignity, and lovable 
personality has been permanently etched in 
the memory of all of us who knew him. | will 
personally miss his favorite greeting whenever 
we met which was, “LOUIE, ol' pal." Not only 
was he my pal, but he was the Nation's cham- 
pion for the common man. 

Madam Speaker, | join my friend, JOE 
MOAKLEY, in expressing our condolences to 
Millie, the children—Thomas P. Ill, Chris- 
topher, Michael Tolan, Susan, and Rose- 
mary—and other members of the O'Neill fam- 
ily. The loss of Speaker Tip O'Neill affected us 
all. We take comfort in knowing that his mem- 
ory will never be forgotten. 

Mr. CRANE. Madam Speaker, the House of 
Representatives will never know another 
Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill. 

Tip O'Neill gave 34 years of his life to this 
institution which he came to love. And his 
service included an unequaled 10 consecutive 
years as Speaker. 

And while he rose to what some contend is 
the second most powerful position in our Gov- 
ernment, he never forgot his Boston roots. He 
professionally linked the connection between 
Washington and Boston by noting, "All politics 
is local." 

Tip O'Neill was a dedicated Democrat. He 
believed his party had the answers to the Na- 
tion's needs and ills. And while we disagreed 
with him many, many times, we never doubted 
the sincerity with which he held his beliefs in 
the party of his choice. 

Tip O'Neill was a fighter, and yet, he was a 
kind person. He fought for his beliefs with 
every ounce of his beefy figure, even as he 
embraced a needy friend or stranger with 
every ounce of his huge heart. 

Tip O'Neill brought his heart to this body, 
and he takes ours with him to eternity. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Speaker, today we 
mourn the death of a great Speaker of this 
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House. Everyone who believes in representa- 
tive government and the democratic process is 
indebted to Tip O'Neill and | am honored to 
have been his friend and colleague for more 
than 40 years. 

Tip was, of course, a vastly talented and 
gifted legislator but the quality that lifted him to 
greatness was the basic, thoroughgoing hu- 
manity of the man. From his first day in public 
life to the last, Tip O'Neill believed that the 
fundamental purpose of government was to 
meet the needs of people who cannot help 
themselves. The press in recent years has 
tended to call the O'Neill approach to govern- 
ment old fashioned liberalism but ! can tell you 
that Tip O'Neill stood for principled, humane 
government and for policies that made sense 
for this country, and he was right. His battle 
for these ideas is his splendid legacy and | am 
very proud to have served here with him. 

| remember well his opposition to the Viet- 
nam war. He and | were among the earliest 
opponents of that tragedy and Tip took his 
stand when President Johnson and the war 
were quite popular in his district. He was 
never more right than on that issue and the 
people of Cambridge continued to support 
him. His leadership of the House and the 
Democratic Party during the Reagan years 
when the Senate was Republican and the 
forces of untempered capitalism were in full 
bloom will, | predict, be remembered by histo- 
rians as a remarkable example of courageous 
and effective action by a Speaker. 

Probably no one since FDR enjoyed the po- 
litical process more that Tip O'Neill. He was a 
marvelous blend of humor, kindness, forceful- 
ness, thoughtful action, and an altogether de- 
lightful human being. | mourn his loss and ex- 
tend my heartfelt condolences to Millie and the 
O'Neill family. 

Mr. COYNE. Madam Speaker, | want to pay 
tribute to the memory of Thomas P. "Tip" 
O'Neill, a man who will long be ranked among 
the greatest Speakers of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

| will always recall with pleasure the fact 
that Speaker O'Neill administered the oath of 
office for Members of the House when | began 
my service in the House in 1980. Speaker 
O'Neill represented to me the very model of 
what a Congressman should be. He was a 
man who knew his district in Boston not sim- 
ply as blocs of voters but as friends and 
neighbors. His famous line—"All politics is 
local"—reminded many of the simple truth that 
the views and priorities of local voters should 
always be kept first in the minds of Members 
of Congress. He taught me the importance of 
never forgetting the fact that | may serve in 
Washington but my home will always be with 
friends and neighbors in Pittsburgh. 

Speaker O'Neill was a partisan Democrat in 
the finest sense of the term. He believed in- 
tensely in the idea that principles do matter 
and that elected officials and political parties 
must at times struggle aggressively to defend 
and promote the principles on which they 
campaign. Tip O'Neill was also a man who un- 
derstood the fact that political differences did 
not and should not lead automatically to per- 
sonal conflict. He was a man who could argue 
all day with a political opponent about an 
issue without questioning that individual's in- 
tegrity or character. 
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Tip O'Neill came to symbolize for millions of 
Americans the office of the Speaker of the 
House. This was especially true during the 
1980's when Speaker O'Neill led the Demo- 
cratic Party and the House majority in opposi- 
tion to many of the Reagan administration's 
policies. Working men and women and urban 
communities like Pittsburgh owe Speaker 
O'Neill a great debt of gratitude for his efforts 
to defend their interests from the worst effects 
of the Reagan administration's domestic poli- 
cies. 

Speaker O'Neill was a man of the people, 
as was appropriate for the people's chamber. 
He had the demeanor of the regular guy next 
door at a time when the news media and polit- 
ical pundits celebrated a telegenic appearance 
and the Madison Avenue approach to politics. 
Still, Tip O'Neill conveyed his message to the 
vast majority of Americans with a conviction, 
and simple eloquence that produced results. 

Speaker O'Neill has earned his place in the 
history of the United States. His charm, per- 
sonal conviction, and political skills will long be 
remembered fondly here in the U.S. House. 
Tip O'Neill set an example of what is best in 
a public servant and the most appropriate trib- 
ute we can pay him is to aspire to those high 
standard: 


s. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Madam Speaker, | 
rise today to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to our friend, former colleague and Speak- 
er, Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill, who passed away 
on Janury 5, 1994. 

It has been said that Tip was born to par- 
tisan politics. His father was a Cambridge, 
MA, city councilman who picketed Harvard 
University for hiring nonunion construction 
workers. As a boy, Tip mowed the lawns of 
Harvard Yard for pocket change, never dream- 
ing that years later, on the 350th anniversary 
celebration of the university, he would deliver 
the keynote address as its honored speaker. 

Tip was a graduate of St. John's High 
School and of his beloved Boston College. He 
worked as an insurance executive before en- 
tering politics. At the age of 23 he was elected 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, and became 
its youngest speaker at the age of 37. He took 
John F. Kennedy's seat in the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1952, and was quickly 
taken under the wing of Representative John 
McCormack of Boston, later Speaker himself. 

Tip rose through the House leadership 
ranks rapidly. He was majority whip in the 92d 
Congress, majority leader in the 93d and 94th 
Congresses and Speaker until his retirement 
at the end of the 99th Congress, setting a 
record for the longest continuous service as 
Speaker of the House. In doing so, Tip raised 
the stature of the office of the Speaker and 
the entire House of Representatives. 

Tip was simply a great Member of Con- 
gress. He saw it as his responsibility to rep- 
resent the people of the Eighth District of Mas- 
sachusetts by sticking to the ideals for which 
they elected him. These principles found him 
in agreement with Presidents as well as up 
against them. When Tip agreed with the ad- 
ministration, it was because their stance con- 
formed with his deeply held principles and val- 
ues. When he disagreed with the President it 
was with the grace and courage of a true 
statesman. Few will forget that Tip was one of 
the first in the Democratic leadership to break 
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with Lyndon Johnson over the Vietnam war— 
a courageous move in light of the mood of the 
day, and of his constituents back home. 
Whether or not one agreed with Tip on a par- 
ticular issue, and as partisan as he could be, 
he was always honest and fair to his col- 
leagues. 

When Republicans took the White House 
and the Senate in 1980, Tip suddenly found 
himself as the Nation's No. 1 Democrat, and 
often lonely defender against the Reagan ad- 
ministration's assault on liberalism and big 
government. Some in that administration tried 
to paint Tip as a figure straight from central 
casting—the portly, cigar-chomping big city 
machine pol standing in the way of an enor- 
mously popular President bent on changing 
business as usual. 

Tip was initially shaken when some Demo- 
crats joined President Reagan in slashing so- 
cial programs and passing massive Pentagon 
buildup and trickle down economic plans. But 
he fought back with the tenacity of a prize- 
fighter, using both old and new political tech- 
niques to forge a formidable opposition. 

Madam Speaker, the newspaper stories | 
have read over these past weeks have called 
Tip's passing the end of an era. In a sense, 
that epitaph is true, and it is a shame. Unlike 
today, where style too often supplants political 
substance, and the latest polls, deeply held 
convictions, Tip was constant in his beliefs. He 
was, above all, a liberal and a politician, 
unashamed by either of those terms, who 
viewed politics as a way to ensure that those 
in our society who were most in need and 
most overlooked—the poor, the elderly, the 
disenfranchised, the mentally and physically 
disabled—were not forgotten. Despite the 
international recognition to which he rose, Tip 
simply never forgot the people who sent him 
here, and why. 

Tip O'Neill was in many ways, larger than 
life. Much has, and will be said about him, and 
his distinguished record of accomplishment. | 
recall often the good fortune 1 had to work 
closely with Tip to include in the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Higher Education Amendments of 
1980 an authorization for the establishment of 
the Thomas P. O'Neill Library at Boston Col- 
lege. ! later attended the dedication of that fa- 
cility with Tip and his family, and still remem- 
ber how happy he was at seeing that wonder- 
ful asset added to the university. 

Madam Speaker, Tip O'Neill embodied a 
dedication to public service and a caring for 
others that helped make America great. He 
leaves behind a legacy of commitment and 
dedication to others that will endure for years 
to come. The people of this Nation, and the lit- 
tle guy everywhere lost a champion with the 
passing of Tip O'Neill. 

The many kindnesses extended to me by 
Tip over the years are far too numerous for 
me to recount for this record. But every single 
one of them came from his heart. | will re- 
member and appreciate them for the rest of 
my life. 

| join my colleagues in this much-deserved 
tribute to Tip, and in extending my most heart- 
felt condolences to his wife, Millie, and the en- 
tire O'Neill family. 

Mr. ORTIZ. Madam Speaker, | rise today to 
join my colleagues in this special tribute to our 
friend—and our former Speaker—Tip O'Neill. 1 
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admired him very much for his passion and 
his unparalleled dedication to his home and 
his district. The natural result of that passion 
and dedication was the oft-quoted philosophy 
of Speaker O'Neill, "All politics is local.” 

| worked with Speaker O'Neill very briefly, 
but like everyone else who happened to be in 
the Speaker's company, | felt the comfort he 
constantly radiated. No matter who was in his 
presence, he was a master at making people 
feel comfortable, That is an admirable trait, 
one that is indispensable in a public servant. 

| remember the first meeting | had with 
Speaker O'Neill. | was going to ask to be put 
on the Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control. Since | was a brandnew Member 
and he was the Speaker, | was a little bit nerv- 
ous. When he asked me why | wanted to sit 
on that committee, 1 told him about having 
been a law enforcement officer with an ongo- 
ing interest in the narcotics trade in the United 
States. 

At that point, his interest in my committee 
assignment became apparent. He told me that 
it was important to the institution of Congress 
that the concerns of law enforcement be rep- 
resented on this important committee. | was 
pleased and proud when he told me right then 
that he would support my membership on that 
select committee. 

While the select committee was disbanded 
due to fiscal considerations early in this Con- 
gress, my service on the Narcotics Committee 
was very important to me. 1 still stay abreast 
of issues that relate to narcotics and possible 
solutions to the problems we face on that front 
today. | know that Speaker O'Neill would be 
pleased by that. 

Mr. BRYANT. Madam Speaker, | would first 
like to thank Chairman MOAKLEY for reserving 
this time so that we may honor Speaker 
O'Neill's memory. 

When 1 was elected to serve in the 98th 
Congress in 1982, | found | was privileged to 
serve under Speaker O'Neill for 4 years. ! 
thereby benefited from his advice and counsel 
in that time. Like so many of us, | have count- 
less memories of Tip's humanity and leader- 
ship. Remember the way he would pull us 
aside during legislative battles, put his arm 
around us, and in the most eloquent fashion 
tell us what was right. Aside from his leader- 
ship and guidance. | know it is Tip's friendship 
that | will miss the most. 

| will always remember Tip as being gener- 
ous, family true to his beliefs and blessed with 
a natural ability to lead. Tip was a great hus- 
band and father, a great speaker and leader, 
but more important, a great friend. He will be 
forever missed by us all. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Madam Speaker, it is 
with great sadness but deep fondness that | 
recall the memory of our former colleague and 
Speaker, Thomas P. "Tip" a friend. 

Tip loved public service and he loved the 
House. He truly believed in the people he 
served. Several times he came to my district 
of Dayton, OH and he was always a hit—not 
just because he was the powerful Speaker of 
the House, but because he poured out friend- 
ship and warmth. 

He presided over the House at a time of 
great change in the direction of our Federal 
Government. As the Nation's top Democrat, 
he exercised judgment and compassion in 
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steering Congress in new directions. He never 
forgot that our purpose was to serve all Ameri- 
cans and that the weak, the poor, and the 
needy must be remembered. 

At the end of my first term in the House, Tip 
appointed me to a coveted spot on the Rules 
Committee. | was impressed that he put his 
faith in me when | was so new to this institu- 
tion. | hope that in the years that followed | 
have lived up to his trust and his ideals of 


service. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Speaker, | rise today 
to honor a great American, a great leader and 
a great friend, former Speaker Thomas P. 
O'Neill. Tip was famous for his phrase, “all 
politics is local,” but his impact was much 
more than local. His work on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is legend- 
ary, but as one of the most distinguished 
Speakers of this century, his contributions to 
the country loom just as large. 

He restored honor to politics. To him, the 
phrase “public servant,” meant just that: serv- 
ing the public. He never forgot where he came 
from, or that he was in politics to help people 
who needed it. 

And the people did not forget him. There 
has been an incredible outpouring of genuine 
affection for Tip since his death last month. 
Everyone, it seems, has a story about Tip, of 
how he touched them. 

People in my own congressional district are 
no exception. In December, just before his 
death, he helped arrange for food, clothing, 
and toys to be given to a food pantry in the 
town of Harwich on his adopted home of Cape 
Cod so needy families could have а nicer 
Christmas. After he died, his family asked that 
memorial contributions be sent to the pantry. 
In a little more than 2 weeks, more than 
$11,000 was donated to the pantry in his 
memory. The checks came from all over the 
country: from his beloved hometown of North 
Cambridge, from here in Washington, and 
from Wyoming, Wisconsin, Virginia, and every 
place in between. 

Tip, we salute you. You were indeed a gen- 
tleman, a true "man of the House." We'll miss 
you, but we'll never forget you. 

Mr. KLECZKA. Madam Speaker, | would like 
lo take a few moments to pay my respects to 
the late Thomas P. “Тїр” O'Neill. 

As a Member of the House who had the 
honor of being sworn in by Speaker O'Neill, | 
have always had a special fondness and re- 
spect for him, and it was with great sadness 
that | made the trip up to Boston a few weeks 
ago to say goodbye. 

Over the past few weeks, many kind words 
have been spoken and written about Tip. It is 
no secret what his strengths and weaknesses 
were, but the real secret may be the secret of 
his success. In an era of sound-bitten, tele- 
genic politics, Tip O'Neill rose to power with 
his big frame, his gray hair, and his cigar in 
full view. He was not an eloquent orator, but 
you knew where he stood on the issues; and 
that was frequently ahead of the pack and not 
behind focus groups and public opinion polls. 

His politics were motivated by his deep con- 
cern for the people, and how thé policies of 
this country would affect them. In spite of his 
power and fame, he never forgot his roots, 
never forgot who and what got him here. The 
secret of his success was that Tip O'Neill 
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never stopped being himself, never stopped 
being real, and that is the lesson for us all. 

| end my remarks not with a classic Tip 
story, but with a note to the current Members 
of the House Tip loved so dearly. This is an 
institution capable of great things, and we did 
more in the last session than | think Tip 
thought was imaginable. Let us continue in 
that same vein of serving the interests of the 
people above all else. 

Tip would expect no more, and we should 
honor his legacy by accomplishing no less. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Madam Speaker, my col- 
leagues and | rise today to express our sad- 
ness at the passing of our beloved former col- 
league, and my dear friend, Tip O'Neill. Al- 
though Speaker O'Neill has left us, he lives on 
through his cherished memory and through his 
contributions to public life, particularly this in- 
stitution that he loved so well. 

| first got to know Tip when | was appointed 
lo the Rules Committee in 1965. At that time, 
the legendary Judge Howard Smith was still 
the chairman of the committee, which Tip had 
been a member of since the Democrats re- 
gained control of the House 10 years earlier. 
The Rules Committee has always been the 
most partisan committee in the House, and 
Tip freely admitted that the only reason he 
was there was because he could be counted 
on to toe the party line. 

However, in those days, the committee met 
around a long oval table, so that junior mem- 
bers like Tip and myself sat facing one an- 
other, instead of on opposite ends of the 
room. This both promoted collegiality and cre- 
ated fast friendships that would last for dec- 
ades. | always knew that Tip O'Neill was a 
man of his word whose heart was as big as 
his expansive personality. 

Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., was born on Decem- 
ber 9, 1912, in North Cambridge, MA, where 
he would live all his life. From an early age, 
it was obvious that politics was his true calling, 
and he was elected to the Massachusetts 
State Legislature, called the Great and Gen- 
eral Court, at 24, to begin an unbroken 50- 
year career in elective office. He rose to be- 
come the speaker of the legislature at 36, and 
he replaced John F. Kennedy in the U.S. 
House of Representatives at 40. 

Using his Rules Committee position to get 
to know other Members of the House, and 
was appointed majority whip in 1971. The next 
year, upon Hale Boggs's tragic death, he be- 
came majority leader. In 1977, he was sworn 
in as the Speaker of the House, a position 
which he was to hold for 10 years and to 
which he would strengthen and bring new 
prestige and respect. 

Tip O'Neill was possibly the best storyteller 
that this body has ever produced, and many of 
his best stories were contained in his excellent 
book, "Man of the House." When Tip left us 
last month, the House of Representatives lost 
a man who was the keeper of this body's insti- 
tutional memory, and we are left with stories 
of him. 

To me, Tip O'Neill was a symbol of a by- 
gone period in the House, when comity and 
personal friendships were more important than 
constant partisanship. | miss this time very 
much, just as | will always miss Tip's leader- 
Ship, his generosity, and his friendship. My 
heartfelt condolences go out to his dear wife 
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Millie and the rest of his extensive and loving 
family. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Madam Speaker, "Keep 
your speeches short and the audience will re- 
member what you had to say." 

Madam Speaker, that was among the rules 
of politics of one of your great predecessors, 
the late former Speaker Tip O'Neill. In rising to 
remember him today, perhaps the highest 
honor anyone can do him is to follow that dic- 
tum—although the desire to talk at length 
about such a well-liked and influential man 
can, indeed, be great. 

In his 34 years of serving in the House, 
Speaker O'Neill became perhaps its most en- 
during figure since the death in 1961 of former 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of my home State of 
Texas. "A Man of the House," as Speaker 
O'Neill liked to call himself, he never forgot 
where he came from or why he was here, and 
he endeared himself to colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

His legacy will surely endure. 

Mr. MANTON. Madam Speaker, | rise to 
pay tribute to the late Speaker, the Honorable 
Thomas P. Tip O'Neill, Jr. "Tip" O'Neill was a 
great and admirable man who had the person- 
ality and character that made him a magnifi- 
cent leader—someone we will never forget. 
He taught this body and this Nation during his 
50 years of public service. 

ne of the many lessons he taught us is 
that, "All politics is local." Tip never forgot 
where he came from—he never forgot his 
roots and the people who elected him to office 
every 2 years. He taught us that, "The art of 
politics is compromise." Whether it's the Presi- 
dent trying to get a bill passed, or the Speaker 
settling a fight between two committee chair- 
men, the essential ingredient of politics is 
compromise. He taught us that political com- 
promise is not compromising your morals or 
principles, but deferring your idea so a major- 
ity can be reached. He taught us that com- 
promise means appealing to one’s con- 
Science, patriotism, and, above all, loyalty. 

Tip O'Neill was the first American Speaker 
to visit Ireland. During the past 20 years, he 
was a constant voice for peace and reconcili- 
ation in Northern Ireland. As an Irish-American 
myself, | will not forget his work toward peace 
in that great land. 

Although | was only able to serve under 
Tip's leadership for 2 years, he left an indel- 
ible mark that | will carry for the rest of my life. 
He was caring, compassionate, and so de- 
cent—a man who did so much for so many. 
Tip O'Neill personified the American Politic; he 
was definitely the "Man of the House," but he 
was also a man of the world, a leader that will 
never be forgotten. 

To his devoted wife, Millie, to his children 
and grandchildren, words could never express 
our deep sense of loss. We will miss Tip ter- 
ribly, but we must remember how enriched we 
have all become, because we know him, the 
Honorable Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill, Jr. 

Ms. ESHOO. Madam Speaker, although ! 
did not have the privilege to serve in the 
House of Representatives with Speaker "Tip" 
O'Neill, | reserve a special place in my heart 
for the memory of this great man and extraor- 
dinary leader. 

Speaker O'Neill had a deep and clear un- 
derstanding of what it meant to be a Rep- 
resentative. 
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He loved this institution and made it a better 
place. 

More important, he loved America and did 
everything in his power to make it a better 
place for all of us. 

Throughout his tenure as a Member of Con- 
gress and as the Speaker, he held true to the 
belief that every American should have the op- 
portunity to get an education, buy a home, 
and have a decent job. 

He was compassionate and caring, yet fully 
understood the reality of politics, which in- 
cludes vigorous give and take. 

Having come to the House from a long ten- 
ure in local government myself, his famous 
quote, "All politics is local," endeared him to 
me even more. 

What made him such a great public servant 
is the humble understanding that no matter 
how high you rise in public office, the true test 
of your achievements still lies in what you 
have accomplished at home for the people we 
are privileged to represent. 

| believe "Tip" O'Neill was a great man be- 
cause he was a good man. He genuinely en- 
joyed people. While he had many political bat- 
tles, on the day he left the House he had no 
enemies. He was what the Irish call "A fine 
spring rain of a man." 

Madam Speaker, | know when "Tip" O'Neill 
passed from us the angels greeted him in his 
high place in heaven. 

| want to thank my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. MOAKLEY, for arranging this time 
for his dear friend, Speaker O'Neill, and recog- 
nize all he has done to remember him these 
past weeks. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Madam Speaker, in an era 
of the antipolitician, Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill 
was a politician, and he was proud of it. Dur- 
ing his more than three decades in the House, 
and especially during his 10 years as Speak- 
er, Tip loved to press the flesh with his 434 
colleagues here, but he enjoyed even more 
the interaction with the little people back home 
in the polyglot Eighth District of Massachu- 
setts. Tip believed that Government had an 
important role to play in helping those little 
people—the dispossessed, the unlucky, those 
with few advantages in life. 

Tip put this philosophy into practice on a 
personal level by lending a helping hand to 
the needy back in Boston. Legislatively, even 
in the eighties, when it was sometimes not 
popular to support expansive social programs, 
Tip persisted. For a time, he paid a price, be- 
coming the target of national television ads 
portraying him as a bloated political relic. But 
long before he retired in 1987, he had won 
over even his ideological opponents who, if 
they did not agree with him, at least admired 
him for his honesty in sticking to his guns. 

Tip was well known for his motto, "all poli- 
lics is local," and he was a master of grass- 
roots politics. But he never shied away from 
domestic and international issues, from Viet- 
nam to Watergate to Central America. He was 
a driving force behind congressional reform 
legislation in the 1980's. 

Tip's legacy—from Somerville to Seattle—is 
not just that he had the longest unbroken ten- 
ure ever as Speaker of the House. It is that of 
a politician of the old school who succeeded 
during a new political era. It is that of a power- 
ful, change-oriented leader who retired as a 
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revered figure—both in this Chamber and 
around the Nation. 

Tip and | shared the same roots for he rep- 
resented my home district in Massachusetts 
and | represented him in his home away from 
home in Maryland. To the many moving trib- 
utes we heard at his funeral service, | add my 
admiration and prayers. | extend my condo- 
lences to Millie and the family. Tip will be 
missed, but he will live on in love. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize a great American—a man who was 
a respected colleague and true friend of mine. 
The recent passing of former Speaker Tip 
O'Neill has left a void not only in my profes- 
sional life, but in my personal life as well. 

Some may wonder just exactly what two 
white-haired guys from completely opposite 
sides of the political aisle could possibly have 
in common? How could a Southern conserv- 
ative and a Yankee liberal forge such a long- 
lasting friendship? 

Well, my fellow Members, | guess I'm living 
proof that opposites do attract. But moreover, 
this fine gentleman from Massachusetts and ! 
Shared a common respect and trust for this in- 
stitution and most importantly, for the people 
we represent. 

On many occasions, the Speaker and | may 
have found little common ground on which to 
agree. But, we both respected the process— 
the true spirit of debate—and we put our faith 
in the American people. 

| will miss this decent and honorable man— 
a man who would fight for what he believed 
was right, but also a companion who knew a 
good Virginia cigar when he saw one. 

In closing, Tip, ! just want to say "thanks." 
Thanks for your tireless efforts and your loyal 
commitment to this House, this Government, 
and this Nation—your hard work certainly did 
not go unnoticed. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Madam Speaker, | 
join my fellow colleagues today in paying trib- 
ute to a former colleague who was not simply 
a Member of this institution, but he was an in- 
stitution himself. Of course, | am speaking of 
the tragic passing away of former Speaker of 
the House Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill, which is 
a tremendous loss to all of us. 

When | first was elected to the House of 
Representatives and arrived here as a fresh- 
man, | learned very quickly who was in charge 
of this place. Tip exercised firm control over 
the House, but he always brought dignity to 
this institution. He held this place together with 
the authority of a stern father, but balanced 
that with the respect of a student of history. 

Tip had the remarkable ability of fulfilling his 
responsibilities in Washington, while still re- 
maining in touch with the voters he rep- 
resented. He taught us all a great deal about 
remembering that we are here as public serv- 
ants and what we do here should always re- 
flect that. 

| realize | am not alone in expressing con- 
dolences to the family, but 1 do wish to join the 
others in expressing my deepest sympathy. 
The memories Tip left will live on as a exam- 
ple to all those who have the privilege of serv- 
ing in the people's house—a job Tip cher- 
ished. 

Mr. GOODLING. Madam Speaker, Thomas 
P. "Tip" O'Neill was a man of many accom- 
plishments. It is with sadness and respect that 
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| pay tribute to such a distinguished man and 
colleague. He will always be recognized as a 
great citizen who served his country in a dis- 
tinctive manner for many years. For 50 years 
he held an elected office, 34 of those years 
being in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
He will be remembered as one of the most 
outstanding people to ever serve in the history 
of American Government. 

The mark of a great leader is one who is 
able to communicate to his constituents ex- 
actly which direction they are headed. Mr. 
O'Neill was able to do this effectively. He al- 
ways knew which direction he was headed 
and where he stood and so did we. 

Full of self-confidence and charm, he was 
well-liked and respected by everyone. Mr. 
O'Neill liked to say that "politics is an honor- 
able calling." This philosophy of his would 
lead him to become a memorable Speaker of 
the House for 10 years. 

He was committed to serving his constitu- 
ents and considered for the phrase, "all poli- 
lics is local." Even though he was at the very 
height of political power and easily interacted 
with other successful world leaders, he re- 
mained close to his roots, never forgetting 
where he came from. 

He was a great listener and a risk taker who 
proved both of these characteristics to be an 
asset to his personality. Most importantly, Tip 
was a man of his word. When he gave you his 
word, it was golden. 

He leaves behind his beloved wife Mildred 
Ann (Miller); two daughters, Rosemary and 
Susan; and three sons, Thomas lll, Chris- 
topher, and Michael. The family, his col- 
leagues, and the Nation is deeply saddened 
by the loss of this great man. He will be 
missed but more than that he will be remem- 
bered vri 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Speaker, today | join my 
colleagues in fond remembrance of the late, 
great Speaker of the House, Tip O'Neill. 

During the course of an extraordinary ca- 
reer, spanning a period of dramatic change in 
the Congress and the Nation, Speaker O'Neill 
stood out as a tireless and unyielding cham- 
pion of the average American. 

He led efforts to extend the promise of op- 
portunity and equality to millions of citizens. 
He disolayed courage and conviction in calling 
for an end to the Vietnam war. Through the 
legal tests of Watergate, Speaker O'Neill was 
a model of judgment and integrity. And 
through the moral tests of the 1980's, Speaker 
O'Neill preserved a faith in our basic good- 
ness, our shared ability to shape a better 
world based on the most noble human in- 
stincts. 

Speaker O'Neill did all this, towered over 
our politics and Government, and yet re- 
mained to the end a humble man, friendly and 
approachable, always prepared with a bit of 
quite wisdom, wrapped in a story. 

| remember sitting next to him at the new 
member's orientation at Harvard shortly after 
being elected to the Congress. What an inspi- 
ration. There were so many rules and proce- 
dures to master, and here was this man who, 
from it all, had made the hopes of our democ- 
racy real. He truly understood—and never for- 
got—what was important to those he was 
elected to serve. 

Later, when he visited my district, he shined 
at every stop with the enthusiasm and love of 
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people that endeared him to so many in this 
body and around the country. At the time, he 
was in serious pain, but it did not slow him 
down. He won the hearts of everyone with 
whom he came in contact, just as those of us 
who knew him would expect. 

Speaker O'Neill leaves us not only a body 
of law and policy for which generations will be 
grateful, but also a personal example of grace 
and compassion that must forever be our 
guide as public servants and Americans. 

May each of us in this Chamber measure 
up to his standard. And may his spirit lead us 
to a still brighter future. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
former Speaker and friend, Tip O'Neill. Some 
might think it a little unusual that he and ! 
would get along so well since | am from the 
rural South and Tip was from Boston. But the 
fact is that | do not think | had a better friend 
in Congress than Tip O'Neill. 

He was always there when | needed help, 
whether it was a problem on the Veterans' Af- 
fairs Committee or some other issue. Tip was 
right there to offer help in any way he could. 

And he asked me for help, too. Any time Tip 
had a problem with a veteran's case from his 
district in Massachusetts, he came to me and 
most of the time we were able to work it out. 

| remember back after the general election 
іп 1992, Speaker FOLEY, Beverly Byron, and | 
were having lunch in the Speaker's Dining 
Room with President Bush. All of a sudden 
the doors came swinging open and in walked 
Tip. He told Mr. Bush that he had seen his car 
outside and wanted to stop in to say hello. Tip 
said, "You ran a bad campaign, Mr. Presi- 
dent." Mr. Bush responded that he did run a 
good fourth quarter. Tip shot back by saying, 
"Yes, but it takes four quarters to win!" They 
were good friends and Mr. Bush even offered 
Tip the ambassadorship to Ireland a few years 
back, but Tip turned it down. 

It always gave me a good feeling to see Tip 
on television in recent years in commercials 
and in guest appearances on the network 
shows. He was such a good sport and | know 
he enjoyed it. 

A poll was taken recently in the South that 
showed Tip O'Neill was one of the most popu- 
lar and best liked political figures in the coun- 
try. | am glad the public came to see him as 
so many of us who worked with Tip saw him. 
He was a warm and kind person and | was 
proud to call him my friend. 

Mr. KING. Madam Speaker, | rise today to 
salute the memory of one of the true giants of 
this body, Speaker of the House the Honor- 
able Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill, Jr. 

Tip O'Neill first came to Congress during the 
administration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and retired as Speaker of the House during 
Ronald Reagan's second term. He served the 
people of Massachusetts and the United 
States during 50 of the most turbulent, tragic, 
exciting, and glorious years in American his- 
tory. He served under—or as he would quickly 
point out—with nine Presidents. 

As a fellow Irish-American, | am proud of 
Tip O'Neil's outstanding achievements. For 
me, Tip O'Neill personified the very heart of 
Irish-America, embodying through his life the 
story of the Irish in America, and the great 
success we have been fortunate to attain. 
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Tip O'Neill often played nemesis to an 
American hero whom | hold in the highest es- 
teem: President Ronald Reagan. Although 
there were any number of issues on which 
Speaker O'Neill and | would have been at 
odds over, there is no one in politics or gov- 
ernment who does not admire him for his 
years of dedicated public service. | am proud 
to serve in a body that remains very much 
touched by Tip O'Neill's legacy. 

His oft-repeated admonition that "all politics 
is local," is one of the central truths of our 
democratic system. Tip O'Neill never forgot 
where he came from, never failed to do his ut- 
most to help the people of his home district, 
and never forgot who sent him to Congress. 
Most importantly, from everyone whom | have 
spoken to who knew Tip O'Neill, it is clear that 
he never took himself seriously—his job, yes, 
but not himself. That's a rare trait in Congress 
today. For these reasons | was proud to add 
my name as a cosponsor of House Resolution 
329, which will designate 1994 as a year to 
honor the memory of Thomas P. "Tip" O'Neill, 
Jr. His dedication to faithfully representing his 
constituents and to remaining true to his prin- 
ciples, are qualities to which | strive to live up 
to. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
to pay tribute to one of the greatest men ever 
to have served in this body. That man was 
former Speaker of the House Thomas P. "Tip" 
O'Neill. Mr. O'Neill will be missed by all of us, 
by his family, his friends, his former col- 
leagues, and by the American people who 
came to know and love him. 

It was not my fortune to serve in this House 
under the leadership of Tip O'Neill; he left the 
Congress the year 1 was elected. 1 was fortu- 
nate, however, to meet with Speaker O'Neill 
shortly after | won my primary runoff in Sep- 
tember 1986 and on subsequent occasions 
after he retired. That meeting, shortly after ! 
embarked on my campaign to Congress, 
made an impression that will stay with me all 
my life. 

Tip O'Neill was a very proud man. He was 
proud of his Irish ancestry and he was proud 
of being a man of the people. Tip never forgot 
who he was or where he came from. He never 
forget why he came to Congress and the peo- 
ple he came to represent. As a result, Tip had 
the affection and respect of his constituents 
and his colleagues. 

Tip O'Neill wasn't ashamed to be an old 
fashioned liberal. He believed that the busi- 
ness of government was the business of look- 
ing after people, especially those who were 
down and out, those who couldn't look after 
themselves. He was unabashed in his efforts 
to fight for these people. During the early 
1980's when there were those in Washington 
who wanted to forget the poor, the down- 
trodden, and the dispossessed, it was Speak- 
er O'Neill who fought to protect them. It was 
Tip O'Neill, the man of the people, the "man 
of the house," as his first book was aptly ti- 
tled, who stood up for the rights of working 
men and woman throughout this country. 

| will miss Tip O'Neill. He was a man of 
courage and compassion, a man of extraor- 
dinary character. He will remain forever as an 
inspiration of what public service is all about. 
Tip O'Neill may be gone, but his legacy will 
live on forever in the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on my 
special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CRIME IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. HINCHEY) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HINCHEY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week in one short 2-hour period the 
message of violence among the young 
struck home in New York's 26th Con- 
gressional District. As we deliberate 
here today it will strike in countless 
other districts across the Nation. 

I represent the city of Newburgh—a 
city of only 27,000 people. Two hours of 
violence this past Sunday morning left 
two young people dead and three in- 
jured and countless others trauma- 
tized. One young woman shot and 
killed her lover—a young man sus- 
pected of beating her. A 15-year-old boy 
was shot and killed in a dispute over a 
girl. And 2 West Point cadets were 
Stabbed, another beaten and yet an- 
other 17-year-old recruit was beaten as 
well after being chased by a mob of 50 
others. And yet another man was hit 
when a stray gunshot ripped through 
his hand as he walked down the street 
with his wife. 

How much more of this do we need to 
witness before we are prepared to ask 
what is wrong with our society? And 
what are we prepared to do about it? 

Violence by and against our children 
is pervading our Nation, particularly in 
places once considered safe—our 
schools—our homes. Almost one out of 
eight youths in America is assaulted, 
robbed, or raped each year—and this is 
nationwide. We all know this number is 
much higher in some neighborhoods. 
Neighborhoods where hope and oppor- 
tunity have died. We have seen an in- 
crease of 47 percent among juveniles 
charged with violent crime in just the 
past 10 years. More than ever we need 
to work together as a community to 
address this violence against and 
among our children. 

It is time for us to take a hard look 
at the causes of crime. It's not just 
caused by the accessibility of weapons 
or the glamorization of violence in 
video games or the abuse children suf- 
fer at home or gangs or illegal drugs 
though each of these contributes to 
and exacerbates the picture. At the 
root—this violence is fed by hopeless- 
ness—by unemployment—by poverty— 
by babies having babies. It may be a 
good idea to have 100,000 cops on the 
beat, but let's not fool ourselves into 
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believing that this will solve the prob- 
lem of violence. We need to pull our- 
selves together as a nation and begin 
to attack the hopelessness and the 
sense of desperation felt by too many 
of our people. 


A FURTHER TRIBUTE TO THE 
LATE HONORABLE THOMAS P. 
“TIP” O'NEILL 


(Mr. PENNY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Speaker, I rise 
this evening to join in tribute to our 
departed friend and former colleague, 
Tip O'Neill of Massachusetts. 

I came to Congress in 1982, as a fresh- 
man Member, and remember fondly my 
first meeting with Speaker O'Neill. 

I shared with him a story about his 
visit to Minnesota during the campaign 
season in 1982. We had a brief encoun- 
ter at that time, not one that I think 
made much of an impact on the Speak- 
er. But I told him who I was and that 
I was campaigning against a Repub- 
lican incumbent. 

I mentioned the name of the incum- 
bent and said, Lou know who he is, 
don't you?" 

And the Speaker said, Well, yes, I 
know the name, but frankly, I don't 
know much about him.” 

So on my first day in office in 1983, I 
wanted to make sure that I got to 
know the new Speaker so that when 
asked by reporters or constituents in 
years hence, he would say, ‘‘Yes, I 
know your Congressman." 

I cannot say that our political agen- 
da was always in sync. Tip was true to 
his district; I was true to mine. Dra- 
matic differences between his district 
in Boston, MA, and my district in rural 
southern Minnesota. But we did share a 
common belief that public service is an 
important calling. We did share a com- 
mon view that in politics, process does 
matter and that there ought to be fair 
treatment for opposing points of view. 

I delight in acknowledging that dur- 
ing Speaker O'Neills tenure, better 
than 70 percent of the legislation 
brought to the floor was brought to the 
floor under fair and open rules. And I 
think it improves the tenor of our leg- 
islative process to conduct ourselves in 
that fashion. 

I wil always remember his style of 
leadership with great fondness, and I 
treasure the fact that in early Decem- 
ber I had an opportunity to join him 
briefly for breakfast here in the Cap- 
itol building. I will always feel blessed 
that I had that one last opportunity to 
be and to speak with Tip O'Neill, a 
great American. We will not soon for- 
get his example of leadership. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SANDERS. Madam Speaker, this 
evening we had scheduled a formal de- 
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bate between the Conservative Oppor- 
tunity Society and the Progressive 
Caucus on the issue of defense spend- 
ing. Unfortunately, one of the Members 
is at this moment engaged in an impor- 
tant markup in his committee and is 
unable to attend. We are going to have 
to postpone that debate. We are all 
sorry for that. 

Madam Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL], the 
conservative gentleman who was going 
to participate in that debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE SPENDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Speaker, I also ex- 
press my disappointment that we were 
not able to have the debate this 
evening, but for all of those who have 
been expecting it, we would ask that 
they consult us for the time when we 
can reschedule, and I appreciate the 
gentleman's willingness to moderate 
the debate this evening. 

We thought we would take a few min- 
utes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WELDON] and I, and discuss the 
issue since we are both here and we are 
ready to at least lay some of the 
groundwork for that debate, when it 
occurs, and particularly to talk about 
this important issue as the President 
has now laid his budget before us. We 
can begin to analyze it both for its gen- 
eral purpose and how it may affect the 
debate. 

So we would like to take a few min- 
utes here this evening. I would like to 
begin by yielding to my colleague, а 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my colleague for yielding to me. 

I, too, am disappointed that we could 
not engage in the Oxford-style debate 
that was to take place tonight between 
two Members of the Republican Party 
against two Members of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the issue of further 
cuts in defense spending, which was 
going to be the position of those in the 
majority. 

I would like to say at the outset that 
even though there were two Repub- 
licans against two Democrats on this 
issue, my position would have been at 
the outset that there are many, many 
Democrats, including most on the 
Armed Services Committee, who are, 
in fact, in agreement with the position 
that we would have taken that further 
defense cuts would not be in the best 
interest of America, our national secu- 
rity, and freedom-loving people around 
the world. 
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This would not have been, in my 
opinion, a Democrat versus Republican 
debate. It would have been a debate be- 
tween those who are the majority in 
the Congress who feel that we are at 
the point where we cannot cut defense 
spending any further. 

I would like to start out, Madam 
Speaker, by just highlighting where we 
are today, because unfortunately, the 
perception out there across America is 
that somehow we have dramatically in- 
creased the amount of Federal tax dol- 
lars that are sent to Washington being 
spent on the military. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I have a chart 
here that I would like to refer to, 
which I would be happy to share with 
any of my colleagues, or perhaps any- 
one nationally, who would like to see 
it, that shows defense outlays as a per- 
centage of our Gross National Product. 

Most industrialized nations compare 
their defense spending or other areas of 
spending as a percentage of their gross 
national product, or a percentage of 
their total Federal outlays. That is 
what we are going to do here. 

In the 196078, following the Korean 
war, America was at relative peace. We 
all had thought at that point in time 
there would be no major war, things 
were stabilizing, and we could revert 
back to a peacetime economy and a 
peacetime scenario. During John Ken- 
nedy's tenure in the early and mid- 
1960's, we were spending 9.1 percent of 
our Gross National Product on the 
military, and roughly 51 cents of every 
Federal dollar that was sent to Wash- 
ington was spent to support our na- 
tional military and our national de- 
fense. 

If we look at where we are today, as 
we have seen defense spending decline, 
this year's defense budget will see us 
spend roughly 3 percent of our Gross 
National Product on the military, and 
about 17 cents of every dollar on the 
military. So whichever mechanism we 
use to compare defense spending, it has 
actually been cut dramatically. In fact, 
the only area of Federal spending re- 
ceiving such massive cuts is in fact our 
defense budget. 

It was kind of ironic when President 
Clinton stood in this very room just 
several weeks ago and slammed his fist 
on the table and said ‘‘no more defense 
cuts.“ I would like to believe our Presi- 
dent, but if we look at what he re- 
quested for this next fiscal year, and 
the following 2 years, it is actually less 
money in each of those years than 
what we are spending today. In my 
book, and in most of our books, that is 
а cut, so we continue to see requests to 
decrease military spending. 

In fact, if we look at the President's 
5-year budget plan, which many of us 
opposed because of this condition, $128 
billion of cuts over 5 years would be in 
the defense area, many of them unspec- 
ified. One of our biggest problems this 
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year is going to be to deliver on the 
second year of the 5-year defense cuts 
that President Clinton used to base his 
budget numbers on. In fact, there are 
many, including former Secretary 
Aspin, in his bottom-up review, who 
have already said we need to increase 
spending just to be able to keep up 
with our military needs this year. 

What is most troubling about the de- 
fense numbers is not so much that we 
should pull a number out of the air, be- 
cause that is not the way we should de- 
cide the level of defense spending. In 
fact, many of us on the Committee on 
Armed Services are outraged because 
that is how the President evidently ar- 
rived at the $128 billion number. 

Isay that using two quotes, one from 
Senator SAM NUNN, who, when the 
original budget numbers were given 
last year, said that these budget cuts 
were pulled out of the air. They were 
not based on some analysis of the 
threat to America's existence and our 
facilities around the world, they were 
simply pulled out of the air by а pencil- 
pushing budget director over at the 
White House. 

In fact, just today we had a briefing, 
a closed intelligence briefing, for the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs by Dr. 
Joseph Nye, chairman of the National 
Intelligence Council, and each of the 
various subheads who were responsible 
for gathering all of the intelligence on 
which we can base the threat to Amer- 
ica and our security around the world. 

Under a direct question from me, Dr. 
Nye responded that not even he had 
been consulted by President Clinton 
nor the people who made that decision 
as to what our budget level should be 
for the next 5 years. 

What troubled me the most is that 
we are making these decisions on our 
budget numbers from this year through 
the next 5 years largely based on num- 
bers pulled out of the air, not on a 
threat assessment, not on the reality 
of the world conditions, not on the po- 
tential conflict that could come about 
from the former Soviet republics, not 
on the situation in the Middle East, 
not on the potential for North Korea 
using its nuclear technology, not on 
the situation involving Pakistan and 
India, and other nations in that part of 
the world, but simply we are basing 
this on a number pulled out of the air 
to fit with the President's 5-year budg- 
et plan. That really is scary, and it has 
many of us concerned. 

Not only is defense being cut, as pro- 
posed by President Clinton, by $128 bil- 
lion, but the people of America have to 
understand that Congress is also hav- 
ing its way in cutting defense even fur- 
ther. The defense appropriations and 
authorization bills that we have passed 
in the last session of Congress were 
loaded down with programs that have 
nothing to do with national security. 
Funding a $40 million hospital in Den- 
ver, CO, was one of the items that 
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many of us tried to question but could 
not get a separate vote on, or funding 
special grants to colleges that have 
nothing to do with defense. All were 
stuck in the defense bill. 

In fact, it was Senator JOHN MCCAIN 
who publicly has said that in last 
year's defense appropriation bill, there 
were $4 billion of unauthorized appro- 
priations, items that found their way 
in, in many cases having nothing to do 
with our national security. 

When we talk about the defense cuts 
we are making, we have to add in that 
a major or a substantial portion of the 
defense appropriation does not take 
into consideration the fact that other 
programs are put in there by Members 
of Congress that have nothing to do 
with our strategic interest or our na- 
tional security. 

On top of that, the President has re- 
quested approximately $20 billion over 
5 years for what he calls defense con- 
version, and in fact, when one looks at 
that conversion number, they find out 
that many of those conversion items 
have been targeted or earmarked for 
certain districts or for certain compa- 
nies or for certain Members, and are 
not based upon a real concerted effort 
to find and develop dual use tech- 
nologies and new emerging  tech- 
nologies from work that we have done 
in the military. 

Madam Speaker, the position that I 
would have taken if the debate were in 
fact held tonight is that we must base 
our defense numbers on the threat that 
is there and evident to the people of 
America around the world, and it must 
be based on scientific evidence that we 
then discuss and analyze, and systems 
that are needed to maintain our na- 
tional security. 

It should not be based on some artifi- 
cial number pulled in by some budget 
pencil-pusher down at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Second, if we are looking at ways 
that we can improve our defense spend- 
ing, we in this Congress have got to 
Stop using the defense budget and the 
defense spending process as a cash cow, 
where we can add in all these other 
programs that have nothing to do with 
our national security. 

Madam Speaker, I think we must 
also remember if there is one thing we 
could attribute to the downfall of com- 
munism in the Soviet Union, it is the 
work and effort of Ronald Reagan, fol- 
lowed by George Bush, in building up a 
strong military. 

It was just recently, as a matter of 
fact, it was last March that Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh, in а conference held 
here in Washington, said that SDI and 
the military posture of this country 
under Ronald Reagan were the reasons 
why the Soviet system eventually had 
to back off, and why Gorbachev had to 
back off, because they could not con- 
tinue to go up against America on se- 
curity issues. 
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No nation has ever been threatened 
because it was too strong. Our concern 
is that as we move through the remain- 
ing years of the Clinton administra- 
tion, that we have to be careful that we 
not short change our military and end 
up with a hollow force structure, as we 
did in the 1970’s, which just invites des- 
pots and leaders around the world to 
take on our allies and attempt to in- 
volve our allies in conflicts that could 
lead to a world escalation or a world 
war. 

The threat is still there, the danger 
is still there. One classified briefing 
that was held several weeks ago, one of 
my colleagues said that at this point in 
time there were over 60 hostile actions 
taking place today between countries 
and between people and ethnic groups, 
any one of which could involve Amer- 
ica, so this notion that somehow things 
are all rosy and we have no more con- 
cern for national security is just to- 
tally untrue. 

Before I yield back to my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Arizona, 
JOHN KYL, I know he is going to talk 
about the need for nuclear deterrents 
and for ballistic missile systems to 
deal with the threat they pose, which I 
have not even talked about, which are 
also major concerns of the American 
people. 

We have to understand that as the 
debate unfolds on the President’s budg- 
et, this year and in the out-years, we 
have to deal on facts and reality, not 
on perceptions. What the President did 
in this room, in the State of the Union, 
in pounding his fist, was nothing but a 
perception that he is not going to let 
defense be cut any more. That is just 
not what is happening. It is not borne 
out by the facts and it is not borne out 
by the budget numbers contained in 
the document that I sent up here yes- 
terday. 

I urge the American people and our 
colleagues to be vigilant as this process 
unfolds. 
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Mr. KYL. Madam Speaker, I would 
ask my colleague if he would just take 
another minute to explain the other 
chart that is on the easel behind the 
one that he has talked about, the color 
chart which I think graphically dem- 
onstrates another point, and that is the 
comparison between defense spending 
and the domestic spending that has in- 
creased over the years, and I yield to 
my colleague for that purpose. 

Mr. WELDON. I thank my colleague 
for again yielding. I am happy to ex- 
plain this very vivid chart which I 
think describes what is again a mis- 
conception. The people of America 
have again been to some extent hood- 
winked into thinking that all of our 
Federal dollars have gone for the mili- 
tary and we have cut domestic discre- 
tionary spending and mandatory spend- 
ing dramatically. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 
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If you look at this chart which pro- 
vides cumulative real changes from fis- 
cal year 1990 through fiscal year 1999 
you see almost a 40-percent increase in 
mandatory spending programs, the en- 
titlement programs, you see a 12-per- 
cent increase in domestic discretionary 
spending, and yet you see a 35-percent 
decrease in defense outlays, an actual 
decrease. The only area of the budget 
that we have cut in the last several 
years and are proposing to cut in the 
future are in fact national security and 
defense. 

This President, even in cutting his 
Federal workers, and he counts that 
heavily, what he does not tell the 
American people is the bulk of those 
workers are going to be Pentagon 
workers, they are going to be the peo- 
ple who work for the military, the 
young people who committed their 
lives and their careers to defending 
this country. What he also does not tell 
the American people is, looking at two 
studies done, one by the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment and the other done 
by the Congressional Budget Office, 
using the numbers that they had avail- 
able for the original Clinton 5-year 
cuts in defense, the estimates of job 
losses in America over the next 5 years 
will range between 1.2 and 2.8 million 
workers who will lose their jobs. These 
are both uniformed personnel at the 
Pentagon and people who work for de- 
fense contractors and the defense in- 
dustrial base. There are only 5.5 mil- 
lion Americans who work in the de- 
fense industry right now today, and 
what we are talking about is seeing up 
to one-half of those people, one out of 
every two workers get a pink slip. And 
the problem is we have no place to put 
them. We have no jobs that can take 
their skills and their knowledge and re- 
employ them, and that is what is so 
outrageous, that we are doing this in a 
vacuum. Not that we should keep the 
defense budget high just to employ peo- 
ple, but there has to be some thought 
process given to where these people are 
going to go to work. That has not hap- 
pened and it does not exist today, and 
all across America tens of thousands of 
husbands and wives are losing their 
jobs and do not know what to do be- 
cause of the drastic downsizing that is 
currently occurring with our military, 
while at the same time, by the way, we 
are increasing dramatically domestic 
spending. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the eloquent statement by my 
colleague from Pennsylvania, KURT 
WELDON, who serves on the Armed 
Services Committee, and who, as he in- 
dicated, participated in a hearing just 
this morning, an intelligence hearing 
describing the threat that is posed to 
us around the world and from the intel- 
ligence point of view the kinds of 
things we are going to have to do to 
meet that threat. 

To just play for a moment on one of 
the last points made by my colleague, 
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and these are statistics that I bor- 
rowed, by the way, from the former 
Secretary of Defense, Dick Cheney, 
who points out the fact that it takes 9 
years to build a modern aircraft carrier 
from authorization to deployment. It 
takes about 25 years to train an officer 
capable of commanding a modern 
armor division in combat, and it takes 
13 years before a new Navy aircraft can 
be deployed. So Madam Speaker, it ob- 
viously is the case that you cannot 
draw down a force and rebuild it over- 
night. And my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, in pointing out the number of 
people both in the civilian jobs and in 
the military who are being given the 
pink slip, as he put it, or are going to 
be out of this process, our military in- 
dustrial base will be gravely under- 
mined, and yet because of the severe 
time periods here that it takes to re- 
build the forces, we would not be able 
to respond quickly to a crisis, but rath- 
er would have to take a long time, 9 
years, for example, to build a modern 
aircraft carrier, and in the case of 
training an officer, 25 years. So we are 
talking about a very serious propo- 
sition when we talk about a rapid 
build-down, quite an oxymoron that, 
build-down, but a very serious propo- 
sition when we consider the time con- 
straints and then rebuilding that force 
back up. 

So to restate some of the statistics 
that demonstrate the fact that we are 
actually significantly cutting defense 
spending now, whether measured as a 
percent of gross domestic product or as 
a percent of the Federal budget, here 
are the quick numbers again: Defense 
spending has dropped since 1985 from 27 
percent of the Federal budget to less 
than 17 percent, which by the way, 
Madam Speaker, is the lowest share of 
the Federal budget since before Pearl 
Harbor. Defense spending has dropped 
to just 3.9 percent of the gross domes- 
tic product versus 11.9 percent at the 
time of the Korean war, 9.1 percent 
during the Vietnam war, and 6.3 per- 
cent during the height of the Reagan 
buildup. And finally, since 1950, as my 
colleague pointed out, entitlement pro- 
grams have grown from 18 percent of 
the Federal budget to over 50 percent, 
and have become the largest single sec- 
tor of U.S. Government spending, while 
defense, of course, has gone from about 
50 percent down to less than 17 percent. 

So the first point that I think we 
would have made had this debate oc- 
curred this evening is that we have al- 
ready cut defense spending signifi- 
cantly. And as the President said, 
whatever else you might think about 
his plans for cuts over the next 5 years, 
as he said from that podium a couple of 
weeks ago, we cannot cut defense 
spending any further. 

Now why is that so? We are not talk- 
ing about abstract numbers here or, as 
my colleague pointed out, just to keep 
people employed. We are talking about 
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the need for a strong defense in order 
to maintain world peace. 

Madam Speaker, we talk a lot about 
our crime problem, and one of the 
things we want to do about that is to 
put more cops on the beat. And as a 
matter of fact, the President proposed 
spending a lot of money to put more 
cops on the beat. Why do we do that? 
Why do we want to have more cops on 
the beat? To deter crime. The more 
cops you have on the beat, the less 
crime you are going to have committed 
on the streets, and the same thing is 
true internationally. As long as the 
United States maintains a strong over- 
whelming presence, and we can back up 
our foreign policy decisions whatever 
they may be, other people in the world 
are not going to mess with us. They un- 
derstand what happens with people who 
argue militarily with the United States 
of America. 

But as soon as our defense begins to 
deteriorate, as it did during the 197078, 
as soon as others believe that they can 
get away with trouble around the 
world, then you see these hot spots 
that my colleague pointed out begin to 
crop up. And nations test our will, and 
when they find that will wanting, and 
when they find us unable to meet 
threats all over the globe, then is when 
you see trouble begin. 

I suspect that was one of the things 
that was going through the mind of 
Saddam Hussein. Who could have pre- 
dicted that he would be the aggressor 
against Kuwait, but very quickly that 
threat developed, I think, because 
among other things, he did not think 
we would respond. I think he was the 
most surprised person in the world 
when he saw the resolve of President 
George Bush and eventually the Mem- 
bers of this body, Madam Speaker, who 
agreed to support the President when 
he said we are going to stop that ag- 
gression, we are going to kick Saddam 
out of Kuwait and take away his capa- 
bility to threaten his neighbors in the 
future. 

But we were able to do that. Why? 
Because, the United States, as shown 
on an earlier chart, during the first 
part of the 1990’s built up our forces to 
the best, the strongest, the most capa- 
ble military force the world has ever 
known. It was not only strong from a 
personnel point of view and from the 
point of view that we had the best 
trained people, but also because they 
were the best equipped with the most 
technically advanced weapons ever. 
And what was one of the results of 
that, in addition to the fact that we 
were able to repulse an aggressor, kick 
him out of where he had gone and en- 
sure that he could not threaten his 
neighbors for a long time to come? One 
of the results of that kind of capability 
was that this was all accomplished 
with the lowest rate of casualties of 
any comparable military conflict in 
the history of the world. 
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That is something that we tend to 
forget, Madam Speaker. One reason 
that we want to put money into de- 
fense, to train people well and to have 
the right kind of equipment is because 
we know that then when we send our 
young people into harm’s way they will 
do our will at minimum risk to them- 
selves, and to every mother and father, 
to every one of us who vote to put 
them in harm’s way, nothing could be 
more important than making sure that 
they can do their job with the least 
risk of harm to themselves. 

When we play this game of marginal 
benefits, of trying to see how close to 
the line we can get before somebody at- 
tacks us, we not only invite that kind 
of trouble around the world, but we 
also guarantee when we do have to re- 
spond that young men and women, 
Americans in uniform, will die need- 
lessly, and there will be needless cas- 
ualties. We have history to back us up 
in this respect. Dick Cheney used to 
talk about World War П when we had 
such a dramatic falling off of the mili- 
tary budget and the end strength, and 
we ended up in Korea with a lot of lives 
lost unnecessarily because we had not 
learned the lessons of the past. So 
there are important lessons here to be 
learned historically. 

Let us talk a little bit about the 
threats before we wind up this evening. 
We heard testimony today, as I said, 
about threats around the world. It is 
interesting that Jane’s Defense Weekly 
reports there are a total of 73 
flashpoints worldwide today, some not 
presenting significant threats to world 
peace, but certainly some that do. 
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If you just look about where some of 
these things are, where some of these 
conflicts are, you can see that there 
are potential flashpoints that could 
very easily involve not just the United 
States but literally the world. 

One that tends to be forgotten about 
even though it is very much in the 
news today is the Balkan crisis, that 
which spawned World War I. We tend to 
think of the trouble in Bosnia today as 
demanding a response because of the 
shelling of Sarajevo. What we tend to 
forget about is the fact that you have 
avery tense situation on the border be- 
tween Serbia and Macedonia, that if 
there should be a conflict there or in 
Kosovo, in the Kosovo region, you 
could easily involve countries like 
Greece and Turkey which are building 
up at a fairly significant rate, Madam 
Speaker, and before long you could 
bring in a lot of other countries in the 
world into a very bad situation. 

Mr. WELDON. Madam Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just think it is 
appropriate at this point as the gen- 
tleman is talking about the Balkans 
and the potential conflict there that 
here we have an administration that is 
downsizing the military dramatically, 
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and we were going to have a discussion 
about further downsizing further even 
beyond what President Clinton is ask- 
ing for which I think would be out- 
rageous, but the same administration 
is in fact deploying our troops to more 
of the hot spots around the world, 
whether it be Macedonia or surround- 
ing Haiti or the promise of 25,000 troops 
into the Balkans or whether it is the 
troops that we have over in Somalia 
that we withdrew and then put back in 
again because we were embarrassed be- 
cause we had taken them out too 
quickly; we have troops literally in 
more places today than at any point in 
time in recent years and at a time 
when we are cutting back the military. 

What does this mean? When I was in 
Somalia 1 year ago almost to this very 
day in Mogadishu with the appropri- 
ators, we talked to some young ma- 
rines at a base camp in Baidoa, and 
they said, Lou know, Congressman, 
our biggest concern is that for three of 
the last four holiday seasons we have 
been deployed. We go from one oper- 
ation to another. We have no time to 
regroup. We have no time to go see our 
families. We have no time to get our- 
selves together. We are constantly 
being deployed from training exercise 
to mission to commitment.“ 

What we have to understand in this 
body and what this administration has 
to understand is that it is not just say- 
ing cut defense, because you are talk- 
ing about a direct impact on people’s 
lives, young men and young women, 
and what really kind of scares me, and 
it ties in with the gentleman’s point 
about the potential involved in the 
Balkans, is we cannot keep doing both 
things. Some Members of this body 
have done that, they have voted for us 
to stay in Somalia longer than we 
should be, and we should have been out 
of there 6 months ago, and they want 
us to deploy troops to Haiti, but they 
do not want to pay for adequate sup- 
port for our military to provide those 
services. Those two things just cannot 
continue. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman makes a 
very valid point. 

We have an all-volunteer service. We 
rely upon people to join the service. 
When they find that they are going to 
be deployed over and over again with- 
out that period of R&R, it certainly di- 
minishes their incentive to continue to 
serve and for others to decide to serve. 

To just expand on the point that the 
gentleman made, the United States has 
used military force more than 240 
times since 1945, and well over 80 per- 
cent of those uses of force had nothing 
to do with the U.S.S.R. or any Warsaw 
Pact country. So, Madam Speaker, al- 
though the cold war is over, we found 
historically, and certainly today, that 
much of the conflict around the world 
or the potential flashpoints do not in- 
volve anything approximating the cold 
war, but the kind of ethnic violence 
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and other kinds of long-simmering dis- 
putes that could well swell into a more 
significant kind of crisis. 

One of the comments that was made 
today in the hearings that the gen- 
tleman referred to by Dr. Joseph Nye, 
who is chairman of the National Intel- 
ligence Council, is this, that the prob- 
lems that come along as surprises are 
quite considerable. That is a direct 
quotation from his testimony. His 
point being that you never know for 
sure where the next conflict is going 
to be. 

I think that it is interesting that 
well over 90 percent of American uses 
of force between 1945 and 1993, and let 
me repeat that, between 1945 and 1993, 
well over 90 percent of the American 
uses of force were not included on the 
scenarios used for planning U.S. Forces 
the year before, and well over 90 per- 
cent involved less than 3 months of 
strategic warning. That is a very inter- 
esting statistic. 

In fact, the uses of force for which 
the United States strategic planners 
did not shape force plans or have stra- 
tegic warning included Korea, the Ber- 
lin Wall, the Cuban missile crisis, Viet- 
nam, Grenada, Panama, as well as the 
gulf war, Somalia, and Bosnia. So his- 
tory shows us in very graphic terms 
that you cannot always predict where 
the next conflict will be. 

I mentioned the Baltics. How about 
the Korean Peninsula? Here you have a 
tinderbox situation that could easily 
erupt into a major conflagration, and, 
of course, as my colleague pointed out 
earlier, if we had a better strategic de- 
fense system, a ballistic missile de- 
fense, we would not have near the cri- 
sis there that we do, but because we do 
not have the kind of missile defense 
system deployed which could obviate 
the threat from North Korean missiles, 
we are faced with a very serious poten- 
tial threat. 

We have China, which is rearming it- 
self at an alarming rate, and an econ- 
omy growing also at an alarming rate, 
I should not say alarming, but at a 
most impressive rate. The combined 
factors could certainly suggest that in 
10 years or so you could have a poten- 
tial threat there if the leadership in 
China should change. 

The same thing is true about the 
leadership of Russia. Today we do not 
feel threatened by Russia, but cer- 
tainly missiles, 27,000 warheads of nu- 
clear material, pose a very serious 
threat should the leadership of those 
countries be changed and should they 
be redirected at the United States or 
our allies. 

This is not even to mention the Mid- 
dle East with Iraq and Iran, certainly 
Iraq wanting to cause more trouble, 
and Iran causing terrorism problems 
around the globe and on and on and on. 

Madam Speaker, the point is this, 
that we know there are dangerous situ- 
ations, that the world is still a dan- 
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gerous place. We know the most seri- 
ous conflicts that have arisen we did 
not have adequate warning of. We 
know just as sure аз we are standing 
here that there is going to be conflict 
in the world. We know that before the 
end of this century we are going to 
need to deploy our forces in some way 
in harm’s way, and yet we have folks in 
this country who would continue to 
denude the military of the manpower, 
the technology, the ability to meet 
these kinds of threats. I will simply al- 
lude to, and not quote from, a report 
done in July of 1993 by my colleague 
from Arizona, a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
JOHN MCCAIN, the title of which is 
“Going Hollow, the Warnings of Our 
Chiefs of Staff." It is replete of page 
after page after page of examples of our 
military forces now facing а hollow- 
force situation because of the inability 
to fund and afford repairs, equipment 
replacements, the kinds of things nec- 
essary for training and readiness, air- 
craft parts, shipbuilding, maintenance, 
on and on and on. That is the kind of 
hollow force that was created during 
the 1970’s which occasioned the need 
for the kind of buildup done at the be- 
ginning of the 1980's. 

Madam Speaker, I think without 
going into a lot of detail, the points 
that we have established here tonight, 
and we certainly want to debate when 
we have the opportunity next time are 
that we have already cut defense sig- 
nificantly, that compared with other 
spending, defense has become a very 
small part of our budget, that there are 
still many threats in the world, the 
world remains а dangerous place, and 
that, as a matter of fact, we cannot 
predict where the next conflict will 
arise. We know we have to be prepared 
for it. 

We know that when we are strong we 
are able to deter aggression. We are 
able to dissuade people from engaging 
in bad conduct around the world. 

As I said, we have more cops on the 
beat in order to deter crime. We do the 
same thing with a strong military 
force, so it becomes dangerous to 
marginalize that force and invite risk, 
and it also creates a much larger 
threat that there will be casualties 
once we have to engage our military 
forces. 

Defense is a lot like insurance, I 
guess I would say. It is interesting to 
me that in this very body people are 
debating day after day the need for 
universal health insurance to insure 
against unknown and even unlikely 
problems with our own personal health, 
but we understand the need for that 
kind of insurance, and yet at the same 
time they are not willing to recognize 
the fact that we also need to have in- 
surance against unknown and even un- 
likely threats against our interests 
around the world, that that insurance 
is our defense. 
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We do not know exactly where we 
will need it, when we will need it, or 
what we will] need. But we do under- 
stand just as sure as we are here we 
will need to have that kind of force at 
some point. We dare not reduce our 
ability to the point that we invite ag- 
gression or create unnecessary casual- 
ties with the people that we send in 
harm's way. 

That is why we strongly stand for the 
proposition, as President Clinton said 
from this Chamber a couple weeks ago, 
we cannot cut defense further. 

I look forward to the debate with our 
colleagues about this proposition when 
we can reschedule it and look forward 
to the debate over the authorization 
and appropriations bill on defense when 
those matters come before this body as 
well. 

Madam Speaker, that concludes my 
remarks. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE 
RUN ON A MORE BUSINESSLIKE 
BASIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas). 
Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Colorado (Мг. 
MCINNIs] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MCINNIS. Madam Speaker, it has 
been very interesting here in the last 
couple of days to see all the publicity 
and so on about the administration's 
budget proposal. I thought this evening 
would be a good time to visit with you 
a little bit about something that I 
think is very important in regard to 
that. 

First let me tell a little story: This 
fellow was at school one day, and the 
schoolteacher came up to this young 
fellow, and she says, “I want to know 
how good your math is. If I gave you $2, 
and your father gave you $4, how much 
money would you have?" The child 
looked at the teacher and said, “Well, 
I would have $2." The teacher says, 
"You don't know your math very 
well." The young student looked up at 
the teacher and said, Lou don't know 
my father very well." 

This leads into what I wanted to talk 
about tonight, and that is how well do 
we know the Government? How well 
can we depend on our Government not 
to come up with a budget, with pro- 
grams, but to come up with efficient 
and effective business operations, to 
manage the Government, to manage 
your taxpayer dollars? 

Let us talk about the difference be- 
tween Government programs and the 
private marketplace. We all know from 
basic economics 101 that in private 
business you are in business to make a 
profit. You are in business to provide а 
product, and you hope that the demand 
for your product exceeds the supply, so 
that you could make the maximum 
amount of profit. 
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But if it is vice versa, if the supply 
exceeds the demand, you have to run 
your business in such a way that you 
can continue to operate your business, 
but you need to run your business, you 
need to tighten down, make cuts, you 
need to have a fine-tuned operation in 
order to be able to survive the kind of 
scenario where the supply exceeds the 
demand. 

In the Government side of it, the 
Government does not need to do that. 
The Government does not need to 
make a profit. Now, granted, the Goy- 
ernment in some programs where it 
was never intended that the Govern- 
ment make a profit, nonetheless in 
those programs where the Government 
was never intended to make a profit, 
those programs need to be run in an ef- 
ficient, businesslike operation. 

Now, Government was never іп- 
tended, nor should it, compete with the 
private marketplace. When you talk 
about a product that you can make a 
profit on, the Government has never 
been very successful in doing that. 

Take a look, for example, at the U.S. 
postal operation. Compare that to the 
United Parcel Service or to the Federal 
Express or some of these other agencies 
in the private sector. Take a look at 
the difference in the business oper- 
ations, take a look at the difference in 
who needs a profit and who does not 
need a profit. 

Well, tonight let us explore a little 
Government business operations be- 
cause I think, as the President talks 
about his budget, as Congress begins to 
look at the President’s budget, that we 
need to say and ask of every agency, 
“What kind of business operation do 
you have? Do you have the kind of op- 
eration where the dollars that we put 
into your agency, that we take, by the 
way, from the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, the dollars that we take from the 
taxpayers and transfer through the bu- 
reaucracy to your agency, are we get- 
ting the most bang for our buck?" 

In most cases, I certainly think all of 
you and certainly our constituents 
would probably say “по.” 

You know, if we were able to run our 
Government's business operations in 
an efficient manner, in a manner com- 
parable to businesses that have to op- 
erate for a profit, I do not think we 
would have a deficit. I think the waste 
that we would have been able to save 
over these years because we ran an effi- 
cient business operation would have us 
out of the problem that we face today 
with our deficit. That deficit, which is 
accumulating at the rate of about $37 
million an hour—$37 million an hour of 
the taxpayers' money—we are spending 
that number more than we are bringing 
in. Is that an efficient business oper- 
ation? Of course, it is not. 

Let us look at other programs, let us 
look at entitlement programs. The en- 
titlement programs, a lot of those are 
good programs. A lot of those had good 
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intent when they were first proposed, 
when they first materialized. But do 
you know how much more good we 
could do for the poor people who need 
those entitlements, how much more we 
could give to them if we simply had ef- 
ficient business operations? And we do 
not. It would be interesting if you 
could, however—and by the way, I do 
not think you can, through the com- 
plexity of the Federal budget—but if 
you could track a dollar from a tax- 
payer, transferred through the dif- 
ferent Government bureaucracies, off 
to Washington, DC, transferred back 
through the Government bureaucracies 
back to your home State, for example, 
and see how much of that dollar origi- 
nated in your State, went to Washing- 
ton and came back through the entitle- 
ment program maze, how much of that 
dollar really goes to the needy person 
or to the person who is designed to re- 
ceive that entitlement? 

Take a look at our entitlement pro- 
grams. Any of you who question my 
logic—and, well, it is not my logic, but 
it is basic logic found in business 
courses, even high school business 
courses—but if any of you have any 
question about the efficiency of the en- 
titlement programs, for example, go 
stand in the grocery stores for an hour 
and a half and see how confident you 
feel about the delivery of food stamps 
in this country, how confident you feel 
in the business operations of the dis- 
tribution of food stamps. 

Take a look at other programs. I saw 
an interesting statistic today: $109 mil- 
lion in new Federal loans to students 
who had already defaulted on their old 
loans. 

Now, how many banks out there, 
through their business operations, con- 
tinue to loan that kind of money to 
customers who have already previously 
defaulted on prior loans? It does not 
happen. Or, if it does happen, the bank 
does not stay in business for a very 
long period of time. 

Let us take a look at some other 
things. Let us look at the events of the 
last 2 weeks, if you want to talk about 
business operations. I.have a good ex- 
ample here, the earthquake in Los An- 
geles, CA. There is not à person on this 
floor, there is not a person in this 
country, who is not willing to go out to 
somebody who really needs help, some- 
body who really deserves. There is no- 
body I know that would deny it to 
them. But how many of you out there 
are aware, for example, of the kind of 
problems that we are having in the 
business operation of the distribution 
of the earthquake relief money? 

We had to close down food stamp 
lines because they were just handing 
them out, just handing them out. No- 
body asked for qualifications. 

I have right here a document from 
the Immigration Service, and the es- 
sence of the document is that the INS, 
the Los Angeles district office of the 
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INS, states that the agency will not, 
wil not play any role in identifying 
the immigration status of anyone ap- 
plying for assistance. Here is a Federal 
agency charged with business oper- 
ations and charged with the respon- 
sibility of helping other agents deter- 
mine whether or not the individuals 
who come to these other agencies and 
ask for benefits or ask for eligibility, 
they are to help them determine 
whether or not they are eligible. 

For the earthquake, what they have 
decided to do was to turn their head 
the other way, “Сотпе one, come all. It 
doesn’t matter whether you are quali- 
fied." 

How many businesses out there in 
the private marketplace, through their 
business operations, could take that 
kind of philosophy? 

Do you know why it is easy for the 
Government to take that philosophy? 
Because it is not our dollars, it is your 
dollars, the taxpayer dollars. It is a lot 
easier to spend somebody else's money, 
а lot easier to turn your face the other 
way on eligibility requirements when 
it is not money coming directly out of 
your pocket, it is coming directly out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets. That is 
where our problem on business oper- 
ations takes place. 

Mr. President, we can make this 
budget work if we spend some good 
time, some real good time on looking 
at the business operations of govern- 
mental agencies. 

You know, I could go through lots 
and lots of examples. Let me tell you 
how I think particular programs lose 
their business operation aspect point of 
view and are kind of overshadowed by 
emotions and other issues. Take, for 
example, the great war on poverty. 
Some of you can remember when Presi- 
dent Johnson, with good intent, not 
with ill intent—and by the way, I think 
а lot of these programs are not bad pro- 
grams necessarily, they are just ill-ad- 
ministered. Most of these programs 
start with good intent. 

But look at the program in 1964, the 
great war on poverty, the war on wel- 
fare, we are going to eliminate poverty. 
When that first—let me say it this way: 
Since 1960 we have spent on an annual 
basis seven times, our spending has 
gone up seven times, and, you know 
what, we have just about the same 
level of people in poverty. 
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How can that occur? What would any 
other business—how could they operate 
like that? If a business, for example, if 
a business is making $10 products at a 
cost of $10, and then the cost the next 
year, and then several years, they are 
still making $10 products at а cost of 
$70, somebody in that business oper- 
ation, in that private business, is going 
to say, '"What's going on here? We 
can't survive. What's happening to our 
cost of the product? What are the costs 
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of goods sold? Why that expense? Why 
is it triple?” 

Well, I can give my colleagues an ex- 
ample in the Government. Our costs 
have gone up sevenfold. The number of 
people in poverty remains relatively 
the same—not exactly the same, but 
relatively the same. But take a look at 
what we do. 

I say to my colleagues, First of all, 
when you start a program in the Fed- 
eral Government, you get a lot of spe- 
cial interests, and you got a lot of emo- 
tional special interests.“ 

Let me tell you, If you stand up to 
the earthquake in California and say, 
‘Wait a minute, I want to question the 
business operation of how we are going 
to contribute the relief funds for the 
earthquake victims,’ not questioning 
the intent of the people who really 
need help, but questioning the business 
operations and the distribution, the 
first thing that happens is that the par- 
ties opposing you will say, ‘How—the 
guy is without heart. He doesn’t care 
about the people that need help in Cali- 
fornia. He’s ruthless. How could he 
dare stand up and question earthquake 
relief for people in California or back 
in the floods? How could it possibly 
happen?“ 

Madam Speaker, that is because the 
interests back here in Washington, DC, 
are so immense that many times to the 
political structure and to the bureau- 
cratic structure they force those of us 
who are responsible for the business 
management of this Government, they 
force us to put business operations 
aside and let emotions and other fac- 
tors, politics, drive the results. 

It would be OK, I guess, if the results 
were positive results, but the results 
are $37 million an hour, every hour of 
the day, that we go in the hole. It does 
not work out. 

As my colleagues know, in a lot of 
these programs, if we decided, Let's 
don’t go through the distribution prob- 
lem, let’s don’t go out and hand out 
benefits like this; let’s just give every- 
body who is eligible, let’s just give 
them some tax relief," we would save 
lots of money if we just gave the tax 
relief instead of trying to set up the 
bureaucratic nightmare of business op- 
erations and distribution in these 
funds. 

Then we got, not just special inter- 
ests, but we also have, and I do not 
know what to call it, programs that 
are expanded. For example, the Small 
Business Administration expanded to 
include other programs that no one in 
this country ever had any intent for 
that program to cover. 

Let us look at the Small Business 
Administration. The Small Business 
Administration has the purpose of 
going out for, as it sounds, small busi- 
ness, encouraging small business and 
making available to small business 
capital in the hopes that the backbone 
of our country, in regard to the busi- 
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ness field, which is small business, has 
access to capital and that the mom and 
pop operation has an opportunity to 
expand, has an opportunity to employ 
people. That is the theory of it. 

Well, take a look at the Small Busi- 
ness Administration budget. Take a 
look last year at the amount of money 
that the Small Business Administra- 
tion was supposed to, under the intent 
of the concept of the small business 
agency, was supposed to use for small 
business loans and instead got an item 
put in our budget to use to plant trees. 

Now, Madam Speaker, planting trees 
is not a bad idea. A lot of us under- 
stand that planting trees is a good 
idea. But should the Small Business 
Administration be spending tens of bil- 
lions of our dollars, of the taxpayers’ 
dollars, to plant trees? 

I ask, Do you know what? That each 
dollar that was spent for planting 
trees, do you know what that would le- 
verage on the street as far as small 
business loans?" 

The ratio on minority loans, where 
our leverage is the highest, is 1 to 20 
for every dollar that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration was using to plant 
а tree. They could leverage that for $20 
worth of loans on the streets for small 
businesses of America. 

And I ask my colleagues, Is that an 
efficient business operation? Is that 
what a business in the private market- 
place, which hopes to survive, is that 
something, a practice, that they would 
do?“ Of course it is not. It cannot be. 

Madam Speaker, I say to my col- 
leagues, ''You can't operate like that 
well, unless you're the Government; let 
me take that back, and unless you've 
got what seems like an endless re- 
Source of revenue coming іп.” 

І say to my colleagues, vou know, if 
you have an automobile dealership, 
your source of revenue depends on a 
couple of things: No. 1, what you have 
to pay for your product; No. 2, what 
you're able to sell your product for; No. 
3, what are your overhead costs, what 
does it cost you between the time you 
get the car, and the time you sell the 
car, and service the car down the road. 
You have to look at each of those very 
carefully because the money that you 
are spending usually is your own, and, 
if it is not directly out of your pocket- 
book, you have got property that you 
own leverage with the bank, and it will 
eventually come directly out of your 
pocketbook. So, your business oper- 
ation, just by the consequences of the 
result if you don't succeed, are pretty 
efficient, your business operations. 
They have to be or you're not going to 
be in business." 

However, Madam Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment pulls its money from the tax- 
payer, and, if things do not go right for 
the Government operation, they just 
pull more money from the taxpayer. 
And, if things do not continue to go 
right, they just pull more money from 
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the taxpayer, and the minute that the 
taxpayer stands up to complain, then 
the special interests that are impacted 
or receive benefits from the money 
that we are taking from the taxpayer 
and distributing out onto the street, 
then those groups who have—who, by 
the way, have use of that money and 
those resources to come back here and 
capitalize, lobbyists in the Nation's 
Capital, rise and have a public outcry. 
How could Congress dare increase the 
business—I mean make the business 
operations more effective? 

Of course they do not use those 
words. They say, “Ноу could Congress 
dare cut this program? How could Con- 
gress dare ask us whether or not enti- 
tlement dollars are really going to the 
people that need entitlement dollars? 
How could Congress dare question the 
bureaucracy, and the tree planting, and 
the Small Business Administration?” 

Well, Madam Speaker, let me say I 
think there are some solutions that we 
can put into place to help the U.S. Con- 
gress and to help the Government, the 
guardian of the taxpayer dollars in this 
country. I think there are some things 
that we can put into place that will 
help us at the Government level make 
sure that the operations that we have, 
the taxpayer dollars that we use, are 
used effectively and in the same type 
of operation that private business 
would conduct. 

Let us go over a couple of them. First 
of all, what about privatizing collec- 
tions? It is amazing," I say to my col- 
leagues, if you owned a business, and 
let's go back to the car dealership. You 
have got a car dealership in Glenwood 
Springs, CO, and the owner of the car 
dealership is a fellow named Kohler, 
and Kohler sells these cars, and Kohler, 
when he brings in, he has an accounts 
receivable, an accounts receivable, 
meaning money that is owed to the 
dealership. Somebody comes in, buys a 
car, does not have the cash to pay for 
it. So, Kohler says, ‘All right; you owe 
me. You owe me 810,000.“ 

Well, as my colleagues know, what 
happens is Kohler has to make sure 
that he collects on that $10,000, and 
every month, probably every week, he 
gets a printout that says, ‘‘Here’s how 
much money is owed to you, but it’s 
not in the cash register. You're not 
able to use it. It is owed out there.“ 

Kohler has got to make sure he has 
got good credit risks, and he has got to 
make sure he can collect on the money. 

The Federal Government operates 
much the same way. 

І say, “Your income tax, for example; 
everyone in this room pays tax. Every- 
one across the country is supposed to 
pay taxes although we have millions, 
and millions, and millions and millions 
of taxpayers who have not paid their 
taxes, who the Federal Government 
knows where they live. They know 
what they do, but they have not gone 
after him to pay the taxes which, of 
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course, increases the burden on all the 
rest of the taxpayers.” 

In other words, Madam Speaker, the 
Government is absolutely lousy, lousy, 
in collecting the debts owed to the 
Government. 

Now do not feel sorry for the people 
that are not paying their debts because 
those people that are not paying their 
debts are putting an additional burden 
on those who are. 

Now, granted, if we have somebody 
out there who, because of a disability 
is not able to pay their debts, we have 
got plenty of programs through Gov- 
ernment agencies to help them out. 

So, we need to privatize collections, 
Madam Speaker. 
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Let us talk a little more. What are 
some other solutions? Sure, I can get 
up here and criticize Government busi- 
ness operations. But what are some 
other solutions? 

First, we talked about collections. 
Let's talk about management of per- 
sonnel. One of my local communities, 
Grand Junction, CO, they took a look 
and they compared the pay of Govern- 
ment employees with the pay of pri- 
vate employees. That is a step in the 
right direction. You have to make sure 
that your Government employees are 
being treated much the same as your 
private market employees. You have 
got to have a hand on personnel. 

I would challenge any of you to show 
me a Government agency that has ter- 
minated, not retired, early retirement, 
not transferred out, but terminated 
more than a handful of employees. It 
doesn't happen with Government. 

Now, take a look at any town in this 
Nation and any number of businesses, 
and most of those towns, you are going 
to find businesses that have to termi- 
nate people. One, maybe because the 
people aren't performing. Two, maybe 
the car that they are selling is not 
bringing in what the car costs them. 
They can't continue to operate. Or in 
the transaction between buying the car 
and selling the car, the overhead costs 
are out of line. But the Government 
doesn't do that. The Government needs 
to improve its management of person- 
nel. 

Let's take а look at what charities 
do. Remember the big fraud of the 
charities back in the early eighties? 
And everybody was saying, gosh, you 
know, we give $1 to so and so charity, 
and that so and so charity uses about 
98 cents for administration, and 2 cents 
of it goes to the person who the charity 
said it was going to go to, the whole 
dollar was going to go to. 

People started across this country to 
get very upset. The Federal Govern- 
ment is no exception. Take а look at 
what happens to the dollar the Federal 
Government takes from you the tax- 
payer and what percentage of that goes 
for administration, for bureaucracies, 
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for unnecessary paperwork, before it 
goes to where it was supposed to go or 
before it was targeted to go. 

What we did with the charities, 
somehow we exempted ourselves, but 
what we did with the charities was say, 
“Hey, you need to start, if you wanted 
to be successful as a charity, you have 
to start telling people what percentage 
of the dollar that they give to you, 
that they donate to you, what percent- 
age of that goes to administration 
costs, and what percentage goes to the 
recipient.“ 

I was privileged. I got to hear a dis- 
cussion at a rotary club recently from 
United Way of Pueblo, CO. The first 
thing they say is here is the percent- 
age. I think it was, I don’t know, 5 per- 
cent, maybe 8 percent, here is the per- 
centage that stays for administration. 
So 92 cents out of every dollar that you 
give to us goes to the recipient you in- 
tended, and 91.5 cents stays local. They 
have to go out there, and one of the 
first statements in their presentation, 
is how your dollar is being effectively 
used. 

But that is not what you hear from 
the United States Government or prob- 
ably for the most part from most gov- 
ernmental agencies. They don't stand 
up to you on April 15 and say all right, 
we are going to take a dollar from you 
in taxes, and here is what percentage of 
that dollar goes to the entitlement pro- 
grams, for example, and by the time it 
gets to the person on the street that 
needs that entitlement, here is the per- 
centage of the dollar that they get. 

Try and find that some time in that 
Federal budget. So I think that we 
need to demand that when the Govern- 
ment takes a dollar from the taxpayer, 
the taxpayer has every right to know 
exactly what percentage of that dollar 
goes to the program that the Govern- 
ment has promised. 

Let's talk about what other busi- 
nesses do. Performance audits. Not just 
financial audits, but performance au- 
dits. 

Now, we have performance audits in 
the Government, but not to the extent 
that well-run businesses have them. 
And it is interesting. A lot of the per- 
formance audits, even financial audits, 
have two different reports, one report 
for an agency or for the bureaucratic, 
and another report for public disclo- 
sure. And then a lot of these perform- 
ance audits give the agency the oppor- 
tunity to refuse to follow the rec- 
ommendations. 

Take a look at the Grace Commis- 
sion. That is not a performance audit 
by a government agency on a govern- 
ment agency. That was an independent, 
bipartisan group of people who had to 
operate business at a profit, who knew 
something about business operations 
and effectiveness of business орег- 
ations. 

In their performance audit, 
made 2,500, that is a guess, 


they 
rec- 
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ommendations. That is pretty close, 
2,500. And the Federal Government fol- 
lowed less than, what, 500 of them? 
What is the explanation for the other 
1,500? Why didn’t you follow that per- 
formance audit? We have every right to 
demand that the U.S. Government have 
performance audits on its operations. 

Let’s talk about some other basic 
things. Let’s talk about budgets. When 
Kohler's Automobile Shop, or pick an- 
other example, Carol's Gift Shop down 
in Colorado, when Carol’s Gift Shop at 
the end of the year closes its books and 
prepares for the next year, they have 
to do two things. One, when they close 
their books, they have to be accurate. 
And they have to be complete. Because 
the Government, Uncle Sam, has some- 
thing called the IRS, that comes in and 
makes sure Carol’s books are complete 
and are accurate. 

Carol has to do something else. She 
has to budget for the next year, that is, 
if she is going to stay in business very 
long. You have got to anticipate. You 
have got to budget. 

Well, when she makes a budget, when 
she puts together a budget, she in- 
cludes everything in the budget. She 
includes her income, and she includes 
her projected expenses. 

What would happen to Carol’s budget 
if all she did was include the income, 
but only put on the budget half of the 
expenses? In other words, well, I am 
going to have $10 in income, and I am 
going to have $10 in expenses, but Iam 
just going to put on my budget $5 in ex- 
penses. 

Who does she fool? She fools herself. 
She needs to put the accurate expenses 
on there. She may feel better that she 
shows $10 in income and only $5 in ex- 
penses, although in reality she has $10. 
She can look at that and say I feel 
great. I am going to have a $5 profit 
next year. But as next year comes, she 
will have fooled herself. 

What does that have to do with the 
Federal Government? I will tell you 
what it has to do with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government has 
something called off-budget. I heard a 
newscast last night. Social Security, 
part of the expenditures, part of the ad- 
ditional expense of the budget is be- 
cause of the Social Security. 

Folks, the Social Security is one of 
those items they can leave off-budget. 
What do I mean off-budget? There are 
two different budgets for the American 
people. 

One budget is the budget where you 
think you know where your taxpayer 
dollars are being spent. That is one 
budget. The other budget is really kind 
of nonexistent out there. It is items 
like Social Security, the trust fund. We 
all know about the transfer of trust 
funds to help the operating costs and 
so on. 

So what people say, this is the true 
deficit. When we look at our income 
statement, that is what we are losing, 
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$37 million an hour. But they аге not 
even including the items they have got 
off the budget. You can’t get away with 
it as a taxpayer. Your constituents 
can’t get away with it as taxpayers. 
And the Federal Government should 
not either. 

Thank goodness today, thank good- 
ness today, the Congressional Budget 
Office told the President of this coun- 
try, hey, your health care reform pack- 
age must be on budget. Can you imag- 
ine that the President, the administra- 
tion, their recommended health care 
plan was going to be off-budget? 

Now, whether you like the plan or 
not is irrelevant at this point. What is 
relevant at this point is that every tax- 
payer in this country has an absolute 
right to know what any particular gov- 
ernmental expenditure or agency is 
going to cost him. And they have that 
right of disclosure. And any attempt to 
keep a number off budget denies that 
very fundamental right to you the tax- 
payer. 

So we have to push and pressure our 
elected officials to keep budget items 
on budget, that when the Government 
gives you an expenditure, an income 
and expense statement, that all of the 
income is on there and all of the ex- 
penses are on there, so that we can 
judge, we can judge at that point in 
time, hey, this health care plan may be 
a good idea. We look at the budget, just 
like Carol at the gift store. She looks 
at the budget and says, hey, I can af- 
ford to spend that kind of money, be- 
cause I am bringing in this kind of in- 
come. 
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This is the right priority." 

We need to do the same thing. We 
need to also look at that budget and 
say, hey, something is not adding up 
here. We are spending $37 million more 
an hour. Most of you out there figure 
your budgets on how much more you 
may spend per month bringing in or 
spending it. We have to calculate it by 
the hour. We spend $37 million an hour 
more than we have. 

Somebody has to look at that income 
statement, income and expense вбабе- 
ment, and say, the expenses do not 
equal the income. 

And that brings me to my next sug- 
gestion. How interesting it is that your 
elected officials stand in front of the 
American public and say, we are good 
at bringing down the deficit. We are re- 
ducing the deficit. We are reducing the 
growth rate of the deficit. Boy, do not 
ask me to sign on to that balanced- 
budget amendment. 

Let us talk about the two things. Let 
us talk about the deficit. 

First of all, the statements that the 
deficit is slowing down are in fact true. 
Remember that these statements do 
not calculate the transfer from trust 
funds like Social Security for general 
operating costs. But overall, the 
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growth of the deficit is reducing. But is 
that because of the newfound discipline 
of this body or a newfound discipline 
there at the White House or over in the 
Senate chambers? No. It is not because 
we have a newfound discipline back 
here in Washington, DC. It is primarily 
due and directly correlated to the fact 
that the interest rate is low. And be- 
cause the interest rate is low, our car- 
rying cost for our own debt has been 
dramatically reduced. That is your big- 
gest contributor to why that deficit is 
not growing at the same rate. 

What would help us reduce that $37 
million an hour that goes out or money 
that goes out more than money that we 
bring in? What would help? It is called 
a balanced-budget amendment. 

Folks, every citizen in this country, 
if they are a law-abiding and respon- 
sible citizen, they are expected by their 
peers, they are expected by their 
banks, they are even expected by their 
Government to keep their own bal- 
anced budget. Their family is expected 
to operate with a balanced budget. If 
you do not, our society declares you 
bankrupt, and you have to go to court 
and go through bankruptcy. Or if you 
write a check on an account that you 
do not have enough money to cover the 
check, you could commit a criminal 
violation. 

You are expected to keep a balanced 
budget; that is, you cannot spend more 
money than you bring in. You cannot 
spend more than you bring in. That is 
what a balanced budget means. That is 
pretty simple. 

Does the Federal Government live by 
its own standards that it requires of 
you? Absolutely not. Do most State 
governments live by that standard? 
Yes. Do most local governments live by 
that standard? Yes. 

Do most county governments live by 
that standard? Yes. Does the Federal 
Government? No. Why not? What is 
wrong, Government? What about an ef- 
fective business operation? What about 
your responsibility to the taxpayer? 
What about your responsibility for 
those people who need entitlements? 
Do they not deserve the most, the big- 
gest bang that the Government can get 
for its buck? 

You can help out a lot more people if 
you run an effective business oper- 
ation. Koller can sell a lot more cars if 
he runs an effective and efficient car 
dealership. Go out in your own areas, 
to my colleagues here, go to your own 
hometown, go to any business and say 
to that business, how long will you be 
in business if you operate your busi- 
ness without a balanced budget? Prob- 
ably the first month," and they laugh 
at you. They say, "Come on, get seri- 
ous.” 

You want to know why a lot of people 
have doubt about what goes on in 
Washington, DC? Not because my col- 
leagues here come here with ill intent. 
They do not. There are a lot of hard- 
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working, well-intended people out here. 
The problem, I think, the fundamental 
problem is not the few cases where we 
have had abuse by an elected official. 
The fundamental problem out there is 
people do not trust you with something 
that is very important in their lives. 
And what is that something? It is 
money. They know how they have to 
manage money, and they do not trust 
us with their money. Because they see 
we do not even follow the basic man- 
agement philosophies that we require 
them to follow on their own manage- 
ment of money. We need to have a bal- 
anced-budget amendment. 

Let us talk about another solution. 
What else can we do to assist effective 
business operations of the Govern- 
ment? 

We need to go out there and reward 
the people that are doing a good job. 
We have a lot of Federal agencies, be- 
lieve it or not, we have a lot of them 
out there that are doing a good job. We 
have got a lot of Federal employees 
who work very hard to do a good job. 

And frankly, they do not get a lot of 
recognition. 

We can always name the bad ones. 
We can find plenty of agencies that do 
not have good operations, business op- 
erations. But there are a lot out there 
that do operate effectively. 

What do we do? If we have an agency 
that operates effectively and works 
within their budget, we go into their 
budget with any money they have left, 
and we take the money that is left 
from the agency that is well managed. 
We take the surplus money from that 
agency and give it to the agency which 
has not been managed properly, which 
is run in the hole, which needs the 
money to break even—break even is al- 
most a dream to the Federal Govern- 
ment—which needs the money to help 
supplement their losses. 

It does not make sense. It is like 
going to an auto dealership on Main 
Street and saying, “Тһе money you 
make in profit I am going to give to 
your competitor right down the street, 
who has a lousy business operation. We 
are going to give them this money to 
help him get through, instead of clos- 
ing it down, instead of demanding on 
that other dealership that they run 
their operations as efficiently as Koller 
has to run his.” 

We are just going to take Koller’s 
profits and give it to the other busi- 
ness. That is what the Government 
does with its agencies. It goes to an 
agency that runs it well, takes their 
money and gives the money to an agen- 
cy that does not. No wonder you get a 
Statistic, a statistic like this. 

In the last 2 months, I am not exact 
on this, but I am very close, in the last 
2 months, agencies spend 40 percent of 
their money. The last 2 months of a fis- 
cal year, they spend 40 percent of their 
money. What drives that kind of statis- 
tic? Because they know if they end the 
year with a surplus, they get penalized. 
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Ask Federal employees what their 
activity, their purchasing activity is 
like in the last couple months of a fis- 
cal year. Ask them to be straight with 
you, if they have not witnessed in the 
Government the kinds of words, 
"Hurry up, we have to go out and spend 
this money, we only have 2 months left 
to spend it. If we do not spend it this 
year, we will get our budget cut next 
year. We have to be able to show that 
we need the money or we will not get 
money next year.“ 

You cannot do that in business. You 
аге not going to be in business very 
long, if it happens, and neither should 
the Federal Government. 

Let me conclude with saying what I 
think. There are lots of other rec- 
ommendations we could talk about, 
line-item veto, balanced budget, term 
limitations. 

One of the other things that I think 
we should visit a little about is do not 
be afraid, to my colleagues here, to the 
American taxpayers, do not be afraid 
to demand of your Federal agencies ac- 
countability on their business oper- 
ations. Do not forget about it. 

How many people in the country re- 
member about a very popular program, 
remember the audit we got 13 weeks 
ago on NASA. What did NASA audit re- 
veal? 

It revealed billions of dollars in cash 
over the years that they cannot ac- 
count for. Somebody ought to be re- 
membering that. Somebody ought to be 
demanding it, despite the popularity of 
the program, somebody ought to be de- 
manding accountability. Somebody 
ought to be demanding, and some of 
you are, somebody ought to be demand- 
ing accountability of those billions of 
dollars that we are sending to Califor- 
nia for the earthquake victims, not de- 
nying the benefits to the people that 
need it but saying that the business op- 
eration will allow more of those bene- 
fits to go to the people that need it, 
No. 1, and 2, demanding that the people 
that are not entitled to it or the fraud 
that takes place on the way down or 
the Federal agencies that are turning 
their head the other way have to 
change their ways. 

It is amazing, up here and in my 
short tenure in Washington, DC, how 
major some of these problems can be 
and how quickly they are forgotten. 

Take а look. Just turn on C-SPAN, 
turn on any channel you want, and see 
how often the word deficit“ is talked 
about. This week a lot, because we just 
brought up the budget. But a year ago, 
6 months ago, the deficit was the big 
crisis in this country. It did not go 
away, folks. 

In my opinion, we have not had а 
whole lot of improvement on it. But 
now crime has moved to the forefront, 
now welfare reform has moved to the 
forefront. 

What about the deficit? What about 
business operations of the Govern- 
ment? 
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To my colleagues, every one of our 
constituents, every taxpayer in this 
country has every right, has the fun- 
damental right to demand of us effi- 
cient business operations of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


REPORT ON H.R. 811, INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1993 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-419) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 352) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 811) to reauthorize the 
independent counsel law for an addi- 
tional 5 years, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed. 


THE NEED FOR WELFARE REFORM 
IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TOR- 
KILDSEN] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Madam Speaker, 
tonight and over the next few weeks, I 
will take the floor during special or- 
ders to talk about a subject that is 
often emotional and always controver- 
sial. All the same, it is in desperate 
need of action. 

I am talking about the welfare sys- 
tem in the United States today. 

We have allowed а program designed 
to assist those in need to become a 
monster that too often turns into a 
long-term addiction. Instead of helping 
families stay together through tough 
times, the welfare system encourages 
families to split apart. 

Instead of encouraging single parents 
to work to find jobs skills, the Amer- 
ican welfare system penalizes those 
who wish to work, and discourages 
work from any parent who wishes to 
keep health insurance while taking 
even an entry level job. 

Reform is not enough; we need to 
completely overhaul the welfare sys- 
tem. 

Madam Speaker, a newspaper that 
circulates in my district—the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Eagle-Tribune of Law- 
rence, MA and reporters Brad Gold- 
stein and John Gill, and editors Alan 
White and Dan Warner—conducted a 
year-long investigation of the welfare 
system as it affects the Merrimac Val- 
ley area of northeastern Massachu- 
setts. The abuses documented and the 
problems identified could happen any- 
where in our country. 

I will read the series during future 
special orders to draw attention to this 
massive problem. Today I want to 
focus on an overview to problems in 
our welfare system, and to specifically 
mention one problem which the Fed- 
eral Government can quickly correct. 
The fact that prisoners in jail for mis- 
demeanors can still collect supple- 
mental security, or SSI, benefits. 
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Current law prevents felons from col- 
lecting SSI benefits, but not those con- 
victed of misdemeanors. This means 
that convicts serving up to 1 year in 
most States, and up to 2% years in 
some States, can still collect SSI bene- 
fits. 

I have introduced H.R. 3251, with 14 
current cosponsors, to end this abuse. 
No prisoner convicted of a crime and 
serving time should be defrauding the 
taxpayers by collecting SSI while in 
prison. 

We must change the welfare system 
as we know it. I hope this series will 
begin to outline some of the many 
problems in the current welfare sys- 
tem, lead to quick action to prohibit 
SSI benefits for prisoners, and begin 
debate on a major overhaul of the en- 
tire welfare system. 

The first article I would like to read 
is entitled: 

[From the Lawrence (МА) Eagle-Tribune] 

WHEN WELFARE 18 A WAY OF LIFE 
(By Brad Goldstein) 

A chasm of age and experience separates 
the worlds of Donna Wrenn and Rosemary 
Ortiz. 

Mrs. Wrenn, 45, is a high school graduate, 
divorced and a grandmother. She ís of Ger- 
man, Scottish and English extraction. She 
lives on Prospect Hill in Lawrence. 

Ms. Ortiz, 26, is Puerto Rican, a high 
School dropout who went back for her high 
School equivalency diploma and a single 
mother of four. She lives in South Lawrence. 

Despite their differences, a common thread 
runs through their lives. 

Mrs. Wrenn and Ms. Ortiz have spent near- 
ly 20 years each on Aid to Families With De- 
pendent Children, or AFDC. 

Mrs. Wrenn said she started collecting wel- 
fare when her marriage turned sour and her 
options ran out. 

Ms. Ortiz was a child when her parents 
went to the welfare system for help. Today 
she is a welfare mother herself. 

Now the two women, for different reasons, 
are trapped in the welfare system. They say 
they would like different lives but they have 
no incentive to break free. 

These women are part of the silent major- 
ity of welfare recipients in the Lawrence 
area. They have seen a system of temporary 
aid become a permanent way of life for them 
and, in some cases, for their children. 

Once every six months to a year, they go 
to the local welfare office and speak to a so- 
cial worker who inquires about the chil- 
dren's education, their father's whereabouts 
and the possibility of job training. 

The only other contact comes when they 
receive a welfare check in the mail every 
two weeks. 

Names of welfare recipients are kept con- 
fidential but both Mrs. Wrenn and Ms. Ortiz 
were willing to talk publicly about their 
lives. 

Ms. Ortiz said it didn't matter to her be- 
cause people know she is on welfare when 
they see her at the welfare office. 

Mrs. Wrenn's monthly budget consists of 
her $538 check from AFDC, which includes 
child support payments, $181 in food stamps, 
$1,245 in state-funded foster care stipends for 
her three grandchildren and a $500 monthly 
Section 8 rental subsidy. 

That is $2,514 a month, or $30,168 a year 
tax-free, the equivalent of a private-sector 
job paying $45,434 in taxable income. She 
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also has free health insurance through Med- 
icaid, including dental coverage, for herself 
and five children. 

"It's hard running a household with the in- 
come I receive," Mrs. Wrenn said. “Му wel- 
fare check is only enough for two of my kids. 
. . . I believe that’s why people (on welfare) 
are working under the table and not report- 
ing it." 

Ms. Ortiz receives $686 а month in AFDC 
benefits, $268 а month in food stamps, $200 in 
child support payments, a $339 Social Secu- 
rity check—for one of two asthmatic chil- 
dren—and a $650 monthly Section 8 rental 
subsidy. 

The total is $25,716 a year, tax-free, equiva- 
lent to taxable pay of $38,730 a year. 

For Mrs. Wrenn, the prospect of work is а 
nightmare. She said her health, age and fam- 
ily needs all prevent her from entering the 
job market. She has not been employed since 
December 1980. 

Ms. Ortiz, on the other hand, flatly refuses 
to work unless the state provides her with 
day-care and health benefits. She has held a 
job for only two weeks during the nine years 
since she had her first child and joined the 
welfare rolls. She quit that job when her son 
became sick. 

Statistics made public by the welfare de- 
partment show these Lawrence women are 
typical in many ways. 

Nearly 43 percent of AFDC recipients in 
the Lawrence area have never held a job. 

Department of Public Welfare statistics 
also show that one in four AFDC recipients 
in Greater Lawrence has collected welfare 
for more than five years, 7 percent above the 
statewide average. 

State Welfare commissioner Joseph V. Gal- 
lant and Mary*Claire Kennedy, director of 
the Lawrence welfare office, say the main 
problem with the welfare system is it fosters 
long-term dependency. 

"Years ago, people were much more reluc- 
tant to go to the welfare office. Not any 
more. One reason for that change is there is 
a growing welfare mentality. A good number 
of people are generational," Mr. Gallant 
said. 

MISFORTUNES LED TO WELFARE 


Mrs. Wrenn said a series of personal mis- 
fortunes first put her on welfare in the 1970s. 
Her ex-husband, who died last year, was an 
alcoholic who refused to work, she said. 

She took a job as a stitcher in a Lawrence 
shoe factory and received extra income from 
the welfare department. When her ex-hus- 
band threatened to kill her, Mr. Wrenn said, 
she left him. 

"It was а terrible relationship," she said. 
"I basically got married to get out of the 
house. I stayed with him for 14 years because 
I felt I had nowhere else to go.“ 

А short-lived relationship with a friend of 
her husband led to two other children. She 
made an attempt to return to work in 1980, 
but said she quit after suffering seizures and 
back problems. 

"I'm scared to go back into the work sys- 
tem at my age," she said. “І find it easier for 
people to stay on welfare once you're on be- 
cause you get more benefits.” 

Mrs. Wrenn said she sympathizes with 
irate taxpayers who have supported her for 
years. 

"They're working and we're not. They're 
working to pay for people," she said. I did 
the same thing. Some people do need the 
help." 

Without а job, there is no question Mrs. 
Wrenn needs the help. 

She raises five children, ages 2 to 12 years 
old, in a third-floor apartment at the crest of 
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Prospect Hill. She has lived there for 14 
years. Three of those children are her grand- 
children. 

She took custody of them last year after 
her eldest daughter, who was also on welfare, 
was convicted of prostitution then dis- 
appeared from a court-ordered drug clinic. 

Mrs. Wrenn said she had learned her eldest 
daughter was using the children's welfare 
benefits to buy drugs. Her daughter is now 
serving a jail term at Framingham state 
prison, she said. 

Two-year-old Alicia, who calls her grand- 
mother Mommy.“ has not seen her mother 
for any extended period of time since shortly 
after she was born. 

Mrs. Wrenn has not given much thought to 
the idea of welfare dependency. But she said 
she hopes her other children and grand- 
children do not end up on welfare. 

She blames drugs for causing her eldest 
daughter to turn to welfare. At that time I 
felt it was the only thing she could do," Mrs. 
Wrenn said. “I couldn't keep her in the 
house.“ 


"BORED WITH SCHOOL SO I LEFT” 


Unlike Mrs. Wrenn, Rosemary Ortiz spent 
the first 10 years of her life in a family sup- 
ported by welfare benefits. The youngest of 
six children, Ms. Ortiz said her father left 
home when she was an infant. She has not 
seen him since. 

Her mother still lives in Lawrence and 
went back to work after her children were 
old enough to take care of themselves. 

Ms. Ortiz was a senior at Greater Lawrence 
Technical School in 1984 when she became 
pregnant, dropped out and began receiving 
AFDC and Food Stamps. 

"I was bored with school so I left," she 
said. 

The father was a married man who prom- 
ised to leave his wife. 

"He even bought me an engagement ring," 
she said. "I was naive.“ 

When the father of her first child left, Ms. 
Ortiz became involved with his friend. She 
had three children by the second man in the 
past nine years. He has agreed to pay $50 a 
week in child support. 

Ms. Ortiz went back to school during the 
evening and recently obtained a high school 
equivalency degree which, along with her 
children’s baptismal certificates, she dis- 
plays on her walls. 

Her three-bedroom apartment is also deco- 
rated with large color photographs of her 
children, Head Start diplomas and other 
records of their achievements. 

A television tuned into Sesame Street 
keeps her youngest children—ages 2 and 3— 
busy enough for her to finish one of the 
many loads of laundry she does in a day. 

“If they were to cut my AFDC benefits off, 
I will survive," Ms. Ortiz said. "I read Eng- 
lish. I speak two languages. I've worked be- 
fore. I am not afraid to go to work.” 

But she doesn't work, she said, because she 
fears losing health care benefits and food 
stamps for herself and her four children. 

“It doesn't pay to work," Ms. Ortiz said. 

Both Mrs. Wrenn and Ms. Ortiz said Gov. 
William F. Weld and President Bill Clinton 
should aggressively pursue welfare fraud be- 
fore attacking their benefits, or setting a 
two-year limit on receiving public assist- 
ance. 

"There are people out there who need it 
and yet there are others who don't and are 
on it," Mrs. Wrenn said. They're the ones 
who are ruining the welfare system.” 

Ms. Ortiz agreed. 

"Many years ago, there was no way to 
cheat welfare. Now it's a piece of cake.“ she 
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said. “Тһе system is hard on people who need 
it and easy on people who don't.“ 
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That article demonstrates what two 
single parents are trying to do, trying 
to get off the welfare system, but find- 
ing that it does not have the incen- 
tives, it does not reward work. It 
makes it more difficult to take a job in 
the private sector and much easier to 
continue to stay on welfare. 

The second article I would like to 
read tonight deals with a very, very 
different part of the welfare system. It 
deals with individuals who are in pris- 
on, convicted of crimes, and yet are 
still receiving benefits. It is entitled 
"State Looks Other Way as Convicts 
Get Welfare: Prison Convicts Get Wel- 
fare Behind Bars.“ 

Heroin and welfare. 

For a while, they were Ivan Lebron's bread 
and butter. 

Mr. Lebron sold heroin on the streets of 
Lawrence, contributing his bit to the decline 
of a city. 

He was arrested three times on heroin 
charges before he was sent away to jail. 

But he went back to work selling heroin 
after he got out, police say. 

For part of the time he was a heroin deal- 
er, he had the support of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare. He got a 
monthly check, plus food vouchers, full in- 
surance benefits and a cover for his activi- 
ties. He was supposed to be disabled. 

John Clough also had taxpayer support for 
hís life of crime. 

By his own admission, he was on welfare 
because he was too addled by drugs and alco- 
hol to hold a job. 

But he was fit enough to break into houses 
and attack and rob an 83-year-old man. 

Mr. Clough continued to collect his welfare 
benefits even while behind bars, which is 
against the law. 

Mr. Clough remains locked up. Mr. Lebron 
is on the run from another heroin charge. 
Benefits have ended for both. But there are 
others like them, perhaps hundreds. 

An Eagle-Tribune investigation found: 

Almost 300 criminals who did time in the 
county jail in 1991 and 1992 were already col- 
lecting some form of public assistance out of 
the Lawrence welfare office when arrested. 
These included drug dealers, burglars, armed 
robbers, drunk drivers and child molesters. 

More than 50 of the convicts on the Law- 
rence welfare rolls continued to receive ben- 
efits in jail. More than 30 actually served full 
terms with no changes in their benefits. 

State welfare officials have ignored a 3- 
year-old study recommending computer 
matches to catch prisoners on welfare. 

The state provides benefits to people who 
claim disabilities resulting from drug or al- 
cohol abuse but it does not require them to 
get help for their addiction. 

The investigation included à computerized 
examination of thousands of criminal 
records and other public documents, as well 
as interviews with law enforcement officials 
and criminals. 

Lawrence officials have publicly claimed 
for years that drug dealers and users and 
other criminals have taken advantage of lax 
rules to get themselves on the welfare rolls. 

With no need to work and plenty of time 
on their hands, they have wreaked havoc on 
the city. 

Mayor Kevin Sullivan at one point ordered 
police to confiscate welfare identification 
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cards whenever they came across them dur- 
ing a drug raid. Dozens were seized before a 
court ordered the city to stop because the 
practice was unconstitutional. 

Nothing has been done to stop the welfare 
department from subsidizing drug dealers. 

Welfare officials do not check criminal 
records before or after putting someone on 
welfare. 

Mr, Sullivan, now an official in the state 
Transportation Department, said he started 
seizing welfare cards because drug dealers 
were ruining the city and we were paying 
them to do it. We were subsidizing a drug 
culture." 

These were mostly young males who were 
alleging they were disabled.. . . The govern- 
ment was paying them to stand on street 
corners and deal drugs.“ 

Essex County Sheriff Charles Reardon said 
he and his staff also believe welfare helps 
fuel the underground economy of criminals. 

Criminals are already on welfare when 
they arrive in jail and many continue to col- 
lect even behind bars, he has found. 

For four years, he has attempted to have 
State welfare officials address the issue. 
They have done nothing. 


ON HEROIN, ON WELFARE 


Ivan Lebron and John Clough are examples 
of what Mr. Sullivan and Sheriff Reardon are 
talking about. 

Mr. Lebron, 32, a former resident of Oxford 
Street in Lawrence, was arrested on heroin 
dealing charges on May 16, 1990. He was ar- 
rested twice more for heroin while awaiting 
trial. 

His fourth arrest, on June 25, 1991, was for 
assaulting a police officer. This time he was 
sent away for a year to the Essex County jail 
in Middleton. 

Mr. Lebron joined the welfare rolls in 
March 1991, in between heroin arrests. A doc- 
tor's note saying he was disabled entitled 
him to $339 а month in General Relief bene- 
fits, plus food stamps. 

Mr. Lebron's benefits stopped two weeks 
after he went to jail, as they were supposed 
to. 
A month later, he was moved to the mini- 
mum-security Correctional Alternatives 
Center in Lawrence. 

Despite his claim of being too disabled to 
work when he signed up for General Relief, 
Mr. Lebron enrolled in a work-release pro- 
gram at the CAC. 

Records show Mr. Lebron worked at the 
Ogden Martin trash plant in Haverhill from 
October to December 1991. His job: shoveling 
trash into the incinerator. He made $6 an 
hour and worked from 6:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., 
five days а week. 

He had $1,106 in his prison bank account 
when he was released on Dec. 5, 1991. 

In January 1992, he was sent back to jail 
for a month on а parole violation. 

He went back on General Relief in April 
1992. 

While collecting, he was arrested for tres- 
passing at a public housing project where he 
had been known to sell drugs. 

His welfare benefits stopped in September 
1992 when his eligibility ran out. 

Three months later, State Police arrested 
Mr. Lebron and two other men and charged 
them with running a major heroin ring out 
of the Merrimack Courts housing project. 

Police said addicts would page Mr. Lebron 
on his beeper, punch in the number of bags of 
heroin they wanted and Mr. Lebron would 
meet them at the housing project. 

Police with drug-sniffing dogs found five 
bags of heroin on Mr. Lebron, 45 bags inside 
& TV in the apartment where he was staying 
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and 180 bags in the heating system of his 
partners’ car. 

Despite his record, Mr. Lebron was allowed 
to post bail and walk away. He did not look 
back. 

DISABILITY NOT AN OBSTACLE 


John Clough has done time for a string of 
crimes, including several burglaries, robbery 
and assault and battery. 

Mr. Clough, 35, formerly of Haverhill 
Street, Lawrence, started collecting General 
Relief in October 1990. He switched to Sup- 
plemental Security Income, or SSI, the fol- 
lowing July. 

While on welfare he was arrested twice for 
breaking into houses. Police say he also 
robbed an 83-year-old Lawrence man a few 
blocks from the welfare office. 

According to the police report, Mr. Clough 
and an accomplice confronted the old man 
and demanded money. They knocked him 
down when he showed an empty wallet. 

Мг. Clough snatched a bag containing 
some personal papers and bolted. He was ar- 
rested three blocks away and jailed. 

He was later sentenced to four years in 
Walpole state prison. The charge of robbing 
the old man was filed. Mr. Clough has since 
been transferred to the medium security 
prison in Shirley. 

SSI benefits are supposed to stop while the 
recipient is in jail. But Mr. Clough's сопбіп- 
ued until at least September 1992, a full year 
after he had been locked up. 

In à phone interview from prison, Mr. 
Clough said his checks were sent to his home 
and cashed by the mother of his child. 
"Without the money, she would have been 
out on the street," he said. 

Mr. Clough said he was on SSI for a dis- 
ability. I'm chemically disimpaired," he 
said. "I use drugs and alcohol. I can't read or 
write, too.“ 

Welfare officials confirm people who are 
disabled as the result of drug or alcohol 
abuse can collect benefits. And there is no 
requirement that an addict or alcoholic get 
treatment or job training to continue to re- 
ceive benefits. 

"There are still a substantial number of 
EAEDC recipients who are addicts of one 
form or another," said Mary Claire Kennedy, 
director of the Lawrence welfare office. 

Emergency Aid for Elderly, Disabled and 
Children, or EAEDC, is the program that re- 
placed General Relief when GR was elimi- 
nated because of suspected abuse by drug ad- 
dicts and criminals. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Clough has filed a $100,000 
lawsuit against Lawrence police from jail. 
He claims officers entered his home without 
a warrant, beat him and denied him medical 
attention. He acted as his own lawyer, court 
records show. 

EX-CONVICTS CAN COLLECT 

Until recently, Massachusetts convicts 
were automatically entitled to collect Gen- 
eral Relief welfare for 60 days after being re- 
leased from jail. 

Deborah Weinstein, executive director of 
the Massachusetts Human Services Coali- 
tion, said that may have been unpopular but 
it reduced crime. 

"If you remember the old gangster movies 
they'd hand them $50 and a new suit when 
they left prison. I guess we've progressed to 
giving $600 to ex-cons," Ms. Weinstein said. 

She said convenience store owners who 
might be targets of holdups “аге thankful 
these people have some source of income 
when they come out. Using this to tide them 
over is a good investment." 

But The Eagle-Tribune found many crimi- 
nals do not use welfare just to tide them 
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over after being released. They are on wel- 
fare before going to jail, and they can con- 
tinue to collect indefinitely by claiming a 
medical disability. 

One welfare fraud investigator told The 
Eagle-Tribune disability certificates are 
easy to forge and never checked by welfare 
workers because there are so many. 

A computer match of jail and welfare 
records by The Eagle-Tribune found 305 pris- 
oners who spent time in the Essex County 
House of Corrections between 1991 and 1992 
had also received some form of welfare bene- 
fits through the Lawrence office during 
those two years. Of the 305, 296 were on wel- 
fare before they were incarcerated. 

Cross-checking found at least 54 inmates 
whose welfare cases remained open even 
after they were jailed. 

In 17 cases, as in Mr. Lebron's, their bene- 
fits stopped after they were locked up. But 37 
other inmates, including Mr. Clough, served 
their entire sentences without losing bene- 
fits. 

Those estimates are on the conservative 
side as they account only for inmates who 
received benefits through the Lawrence wel- 
fare office, one of 48 across the state. 

The sheriff's department has seized public 
assistance checks sent to inmates collecting 
out of the Salem, Newburyport, Haverhill 
and Lynn welfare offices. 

The Eagle-Tribune also found at least two 
felons who received welfare while in state 
prisons. One served a year without losing 
benefits. 


CHECKS IN THE JAIL'S MAIL 


The Eagle-Tribune first reported that pris- 
oners were illegally collecting public assist- 
ance in 1989, after Sheriff Reardon con- 
fiscated a handful of welfare checks found 
during routine searches of prisoners' mail for 
contraband. 

One burglar on General Relief told а re- 
porter that “scamming” the state was com- 
mon among his friends. 

Two years ago, Gov. William F. Weld cut 
off illegal aliens, ex-convicts and drug ad- 
dicts from the General Relief rolls. 

The state replaced the program with 
EAEDC. The Weld administration also re- 
quired all participants to undergo an outside 
medical examination. 

Thousands of recipients were knocked off 
the welfare rolls and spending on the pro- 
gram was cut in half from more than $200 
million to less than $100 million. 

But Merrimack Valley Legal Services filed 
suit and won a ruling that the new medical 
standards were “inherently unfair, unjust 
and inequitable.” 

As a result, thousands of welfare recipients 
will be reinstated. 

After The Eagle-Tribune exposé four years 
ago, state officials maintained only a very 
small" number of prisoners were collecting 
welfare. Then-welfare commissioner Charles 
Atkins publicly said the state would start 
performing computer matches of welfare and 
jail records to root out those who were. 

Sheriff Reardon, who continues to con- 
fiscate welfare checks sent to the jail, said 
the matches were never done. 

"I have never heard from them nor has any 
of my staff heard from them.“ he said. 

Computer matches were also recommended 
by а legislative committee that studied the 
issue of convicts collecting welfare after The 
Eagle-Tribune story. 

As part of the 1989 study, state auditors 
performed a sample match of welfare rolls 
against Essex County jail rosters. 

Social Security numbers of 364 inmates 
were checked. Forty-nine, or 13 percent, were 
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found to be оп the master file at the welfare 
department, indicating they were on welfare 
at some point. 

The study said 10, or about 3 percent, were 
fraudulently receiving benefits behind bars. 
They were removed from the welfare rolls. 
The study recommended continued computer 
matches that would act as a deterrent and 
save as much as $1 million each year. 

The current welfare commissioner, Joseph 
V. Gallant, said his department looked into 
conducting computer matches with prisons 
and jails but dropped the idea because there 
is not central registry of inmates. He also 
said he believed the cross-checks would find 
only a handful of inmates on welfare. 

"You have to weigh what it costs to do the 
matches to get one or two people," Mr. Gal- 
lant said. 

"They know how many we caught," Sheriff 
Reardon said. It's far greater than two or 
three." 

Based on the number of welfare checks 
confiscated at the jail, he estimates close to 
90 percent of the entire jail population is on 
some form of welfare. 

“They get enough from the public as it is 
from the jails. And to have them collecting 
welfare on top of that is too much," the 
Sheriff said. 

Sheriff Reardon said most inmates know 
the rules barring them from collecting wel- 
fare while doing time. 

They know once they come to the jail the 
check will be taken away from them," Sher- 
iff Reardon said. “Бо they send it to a post 
office box, another address. Of course, they 
aren't going to turn themselves іп." 

Madam Speaker, to recap, the arti- 
cles I’ve read tonight outline how wel- 
fare has sadly become a way of life for 
many, both those who want to get off 
the system, as well as those who cal- 
lously abuse it. Also, they point out 
how, despite the law, some felons have 
still collected SSI benefits. 

Tomorrow, I will outline how those 
convicted of misdemeanors still collect 
SSI, how fraud often goes unpunished, 
and how many have cheated the system 
and the taxpayers. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BACHUS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. Madam 
Speaker, there is a cancer eating away 
at our Nation’s Social Security trust 
funds. The cancer is rapidly growing 
out of control, and unless this Congress 
acts, it threatens the future financial 
security and livelihoods of not only our 
senior citizens but each and every one 
of us. 

The cancer I am referring to is the 
impending insolvency of the Social Se- 
curity disability insurance trust fund. 
This fund has been depleted, and some 
experts predict it will be completely 
insolvent by mid-1995. My preliminary 
findings lead me to conclude that the 
impending insolvency will occur even 
earlier. Because disability claims are 
increasing at a faster rate than anyone 
predicted, I believe the Social Security 
disability trust fund will be bankrupt 
by the end of this year—1994. 
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The question you may be asking is 
why have not we heard anything about 
this? Last year, when some in Congress 
realized that the disability trust fund 
was in trouble, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and others proposed what 
some considered the easy solution: sim- 
ply take money out of Social Secu- 
rity's old-age and survivors trust fund 
[OASI]. I say that taking money out of 
this trust fund and away from our sen- 
ior citizens and every working Amer- 
ican is no solution. Certainly an unac- 
ceptable solution. 

We cannot condone or allow a raid on 
the Social Security old-age and survi- 
vors trust fund and, at the same time, 
expect to keep that fund solvent for 
our children or even our own genera- 
tion. 

Millions of senior citizens, my par- 
ents among them, depend on their 
monthly Social Security checks. They 
paid into the fund while they were 
working, and they have a right to ex- 
pect that what they contributed will be 
returned to them in their retirement 
years. 

In the early 1980's, the American pub- 
lic was told that the Social Security 
trust funds were fixed. During the de- 
bate over the Social Security Amend- 
ment of 1983, Ways and Means Chair- 
man, DAN ROSTENKOWSKI told this 
body, and I quote, “Тһове expecting to 
receive benefits in the next century 
would be assured that the system is 
solvent." But since Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI 
made that promise on March 9, 1983, 
rapidly expanding disability insurance 
payments have been threatening the 
future of our senior citizens. 

Yet, according to the 1993 report of 
the board of trustees of the Social Se- 
curity trust funds, the disability trust 
fund wil be completely bankrupt by 
the end of 1995 unless immediate action 
is taken to correct the situation. 

The 1993 trustees’ report shows that 
the fund will have used its entire accu- 
mulated balance and will be $1.6 billion 
short of the amount required to pay 
benefits by the end of 1995. In other 
words, by late August 1995—or if my 
prediction is correct, before the end of 
this year—the disability trust fund will 
be unable to send out benefit checks 
unless some action is taken to provide 
additional funds. 

This is a problem of enormous pro- 
portions. According to the actuaries, 
$105 billion will be required to resolve 
this problem for just the next 8 years. 
This is more than has been spent on 
the savings and loan bailout. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that 
the actuaries who prepared this report 
used intermediate level estimates to 
project this outcome. If they had used 
worst case estimates—which, unfortu- 
nately, have proven to be more accu- 
rate in the past, the numbers would 
have been even worse. 

In my research, I found many star- 
tling things. First, once people go on 
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the disability rolls, they may be reex- 
amined, but almost invariably, they re- 
main there until they reach retirement 
age. That means that they will never 
return to work, even if rehabilitation 
and medical recovery later makes 
working possible. 

According to Dr. Carolyn Weaver, the 
Director of the Social Security and 
pension project at the American Enter- 
prise Institute, the proportion of new 
beneficiaries under 40 years of age 
jumped from 18 percent to 28 percent, 
between 1980 and 1990—over a 50-per- 
cent increase. 

Dr. Weaver also reports that the pro- 
portion of people awarded benefits 
based on mental disorders increased 
from 11 percent to 22 percent between 
1980 and 1990 alone. Among workers 
under 35, the proportion rose from 32 
percent to 46 percent—almost half. And 
furthermore, these people are likely to 
stay on the rolls longer than those in 
any other major diagnosis group. 

We also have a serious problem with 
the growing number of disability 
claims and the way we process them. 
Throwing more money at the problem 
is not going to make it go away. 

Last year, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee heard testimony from the Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration on the severity of 
the problem and its implications for 
the future. The response of Social Se- 
curity, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and this House was to propose tak- 
ing money out of the old-age and survi- 
vors fund to bail out the disability 
fund. The Senate later stripped this 
provision. The problem, unresolved, 
continues to worsen. 

The Clinton administration and the 
current Commissioner of the Social Se- 
curity Administration seem to be on 
the same course this year. Yesterday’s 
budget, again calls for diverting funds 
from the retirement fund to the dis- 
ability fund. This may be the easiest 
solution, but it is really nothing more 
than a stop gap solution, consisting of 
a raid on the retirement funds of every 
working American. 

Shifting funds from the old-age and 
survivors fund to the disability fund 
has been done before. But, this time, 
the problem is much worse than it has 
been in the past. We are talking about 
$105 billion over the next 8 years. This 
is a massive amount of money, and the 
magnitude of this problem poses a sig- 
nificant threat to the Social Security 
trust fund and our senior citizens. 

If we continue on this course, we are 
going to bankrupt the fund that in- 
sures the financial security of our sen- 
iors in their retirement years. That is 


wrong. 

Shifting funds from one fund to the 
other is not an acceptable solution. It 
does nothing to address the real prob- 
lem which is a disability claims proc- 
ess that is out of control. 

Madam Speaker, I first became aware 
of this problem through casework in 
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my district. Last January, my office 
began receiving numerous complaints 
about the length of time required to re- 
solve Social Security disability claims 
on appeal, so I decided to investigate 
the situation. 

I discovered that the average wait, 
from the time a disability claim is filed 
until benefits are awarded, is 18 
months. One of the factors contribut- 
ing to this problem is the dramatic in- 
crease of disability claims. 

The preliminary solution offered by 
HHS to relieve the backlog in my con- 
gressional district was to hire addi- 
tional employees. I was pleased at first, 
but when I realized that the same thing 
was happening across the country, I be- 
came concerned that there might not 
be enough money available to pay for 
the rapid influx of new claims. As a re- 
sult, I began to study the Social Secu- 
rity disability trust fund and its finan- 
cial security. 

I am convinced that more personnel 
and more money are not the answer to 
this problem. We need a complete re- 
evaluation of the criteria used to deter- 
mine whether a person is truly dis- 
abled, and we need a clearly defined 
method of reexamination that will 
allow us to remove people who are no 
longer disabled from the rolls and get 
them back to work. 

Right now, the system is not work- 
ing. We need to change the procedures 
and redefine the role and mission of 
our disability system. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act 
[ADA] was passed with the promise of 
eliminating barriers and creating em- 
ployment opportunities for the dis- 
abled. It also had a very high price tag. 
We ought to be able to use the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act to place 
more disabled workers in real jobs. Ad- 
ditionally, we ought to be able to take 
advantage of medical advances and re- 
habilitation in order to increase the 
opportunities for disabled citizens to 
reenter the work force and at the same 
time, reduce the number of disability 
insurance payments. 

Madam Speaker, I am calling on the 
President, and I call on my colleagues 
today, to consider this problem care- 
fully. We must act now. 

The reality of this situation is that 
the disability insurance fund is going 
to run out of money and soon. My ques- 
tion is why can not we address this 
problem now and avoid the crisis at- 
mosphere of a last-ditch effort to bail 
out the program later? 

Last week, we approved emergency 
supplemental appropriations for earth- 
quake assistance. This natural disaster 
happened suddenly and without warn- 
ing. But I would ask my colleagues 
today: Must we wait for the ground to 
move from under the Social Security 
disability trust fund before we act? 

Madam Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in cosponsoring this 
resolution which would require the De- 
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partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to thoroughly examine and 
confront this threat and report back to 
Congress with honest solutions, so that 
we can act in an orderly and timely 
manner. 

My bill states that neither taking 
money from the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund nor tak- 
ing money from the general fund of the 
Treasury, thereby adding to the deficit 
is an acceptable solution. 

Madam Speaker and my colleagues, 
it is time for action. It is time to be 
honest and deal fairly with the Amer- 
ican people. We cannot continue to 
play with the numbers and expect this 
problem to go away. 

{Excerpt from 1995 Budget] 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, SOCIAL SECURITY 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND 
{Status of Funds in thousands of dollars) 


1993 1994 1995 


Social Security tax rate ге- 


allocation ....... O (11942000 (16114000) 


FEDERAL DISABILITY INSURANCE TRUST FUND 
[Status of Funds in thousands of dollars] 


1993 ac- 


put 1994 est 1995 est. 
Social Security tax realloca- 
— a O 11942000 16,114,000 
D 1940 
THE HOUSE POST OFFICE 
SCANDAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas). 
Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ISTOOK] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, it is 
never a pleasant task to have to ad- 
dress this Chamber, and those others 
that are listening in, on something of 
the gravest import that involves the 
integrity and the dignity of this body, 
however a situation has arisen that is 
very tempting for Members of Congress 
to attempt to sweep under the rug, to 
disregard and hope that it will go 
away. But unfortunately it will not. 

What I am speaking about is, of 
course, the scandal that has arisen 
through the House post office, some- 
thing that for a long time had been ru- 
mored—a couple of years ago Members, 
many Members, thought that the ru- 
mors were untrue because of a task 
force investigation that seemed to 
issue a clean bill of health, and then 
there was a shock wave that came 
across this particular body last sum- 
mer, 6 months ago, when the former 
Postmaster of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives post office pleaded guilty 
in a sudden appearance in Federal 
court to three counts of conspiring 
with Members of Congress to embezzle 
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tens of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money from the House post of- 
fice, and that guilty plea by Robert V. 
Rota is now over 6 months old, and 
there are all sorts of rumors, of course, 
which circulate about what is or is not 
being done by the U.S. Department of 
Justice in pursuing potential criminal 
action against Members of this House. 

But, Madam Speaker, the sad truth is 
we cannot pass the buck nor expect 
anyone else to handle our problems for 
us. The U.S. Constitution under article 
I, section 5, specifies that the House 
has the obligation to police the dis- 
orderly behavior of its Members, and 
certainly it is hard to get more dis- 
orderly than being engaged in a scheme 
to embezzle tens of thousands of dol- 
lars from the taxpayers through the 
use of the official offices of the House. 
That particular scheme, it turns out 
from what has been revealed in the 
court papers, was not something that 
happened just of one moment. It was 
something that evidently continued for 
a series of years and escalated to the 
point which it did, and I would like to 
cover in this presentation some of the 
facts that are important to people to 
know and also talk about what we need 
to do about this. 

My colleagues, we have an ethics 
committee. Technically it is called the 
Committee on Official Standards of 
Conduct. It is charged with the respon- 
sibility to enforce the rules and stand- 
ards of behavior of this body. But, de- 
spite the revelations through official 
court documents, through testimony in 
open court and through filings here in 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, the House ethics commit- 
tee has not taken up the challenge, nor 
opened an official inquiry, into what 
happened in the post office. There was 
a privileged resolution, which is pend- 
ing in this body, which I and over 30 
other Members of this House intend to 
call up soon under the rules of this 
House which directs the ethics commit- 
tee to pursue the independent inves- 
tigation to cooperate, as necessary, of 
course, with the Justice Department 
and to enforce the rules of conduct of 
this House. 
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Let me share with you what oc- 
curred. And this is not just me talking, 
this is from the testimony, a factual 
offer made on behalf of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, filed with the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, in 
the case of United States of America 
versus Robert V. Rota. These are pub- 
lic records available to the public from 
the courthouse. 

The scheme that Mr. Rota confessed 
to was enabling Members of Congress 
to embezzle taxpayers' money through 
the post office, through a series of ma- 
neuvers that included accumulating 
cash within the post office, rather than 
making daily deposits or frequent de- 
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posits of cash that came into the post 
office as part of its official business. 
That money was set aside and kept in 
special places. Then when a Member 
would come in, and he would have a 
voucher, or he would send somebody 
with a voucher, a voucher drawn 
against his official House account, 
drawn against public moneys of the 
U.S. Government, and supposedly for 
the purchase of stamps for his official 
duties, instead of getting stamps, he 
would get cash. And he would pocket 
the cash. 

Vouchers in thousands of dollars. At 
other times, stamps themselves, having 
previously been purchased with public 
moneys, would be brought back to the 
post office, and they would be ex- 
changed for cash and Members of Con- 
gress could then pocket that cash. 

And then the third way that money 
was diverted from the public was that 
they would bring in a campaign check. 
Now, this campaign check was sup- 
posedly for just campaign purposes. 
Certainly many campaigns have to buy 
postage. But instead of bringing in the 
campaign check, purchasing postage 
and then using those stamps to further 
the conduct of a campaign and mailing 
to constituents, it would be cashed and 
the Member would get back cash, and 
thus would divert money not only from 
the taxpayers, but from his own or her 
own contributors. 

This conduct evidently continued for 
a series of years, as laid out in the 
court papers as part of Mr. Rota’s con- 
fession. 

That was 6 months ago, Madam 
Speaker. And since that time, every- 
body has been waiting. Is the Justice 
Department going to pursue things? is 
the Justice Department going to pur- 
sue things? Is the House concerned 
about the integrity of this body? Is the 
House concerned about the shadows 
cast upon each and every one of us. Be- 
cause the court papers don’t say which 
Members were involved. They don’t say 
how many Members were involved. 
They say there were several Members. 
They mention a congressman A, and a 
congressman B. But we don’t know if it 
rises up to a congressman C, D, B, F, G, 
how far does it go? And we will never 
know, Madam Speaker, unless we pur- 
sue these allegations as we are charged 
by the U.S. Constitution to do. 

Let the Justice Department pursue 
criminal investigations as they will. 
We have an obligation to pursue these 
matters, to ferret out wrongdoing 
within our own midst. And our ethics 
committee, which itself spends mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to 
enforce standards of official conduct, 
needs to be actively involved in the 
pursuit of this mismanagement and 
outright embezzlement of taxpayers’ 
money. 

That is the purpose of the pending 
resolution that has been filed in the 
form of Resolution 238. It may be 
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refiled under a different number. But in 
the very near future, we intend to call 
that resolution up in this House for 
consideration by this body. 

I would be happy to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BUYER. I appreciate your having 
this special order tonight. I think it is 
extremely important. I had some 
thoughts here that when you men- 
tioned you have got this privileged res- 
olution, you are trying to press this 
forward, and I have heard other Mem- 
bers and rumblings of others saying, 
but there is a criminal investigation, 
let’s let the Department of Justice 
take care of things and not start some 
ethics investigation. 

Well, there is a big difference be- 
tween the criminal process, the crimi- 
nal code, and ethics. I think that is ex- 
tremely important. 

We have got the United States Code 
here on crimes and criminal procedure, 
title 18, section 1 through section 6002. 
It is the Federal Code. So we have the 
Department of Justice and all those 
prosecutors out there. I have pros- 
ecuted under the Federal code for 3 
years. I understand criminal process 
and criminal procedure. 

This is the House Ethics Manual. It 
is different. It sets the code of conduct 
of Members. 

Now, there are two different sets 
here. Ethics manuals are supposed to 
be more stringent than the criminal 
standard and try to hold to the highest 
code possible. 

James Madison said, in the framing 
of this country, in the beginning of our 
ethics manual here, “If men were an- 
gels, no government would be nec- 
essary. If angels were to govern men, 
neither external nor internal controls 
on government would be necessary.“ 

You see, they struggled with this 
issue of ethics in а government where 
you have people governing other peo- 
ple. So they struggled with that issue 
and came with the firm belief that a 
public office is in fact the public trust. 
And right now, all across America, we 
talk about the budget deficit, there is a 
trust deficit between the American 
people and this Congress. 

I come here as a new Member and say 
why? Why is there such a trust deficit? 

Mr. ISTOOK, all you have to do is look 
at this particular case as example of 
why there is à trust deficit between the 
American people and this body. 

I am not here to make allegations of 
anyone. I know that there are tremen- 
dous impressions of impropriety. I also 
know that in order to have someone 
convicted of а conspiracy, he cannot 
conspire in and of himself. The conspir- 
acy must be with others. That is very, 
very important. 

So there is а huge difference between 
the ethics and criminal procedure. I 
disagree with those that say let's let 
the Department of Justice take care of 
things, because I am learning about 
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this town. When you have one party in 
control, the Democratic Party controls 
the House, the Senate, and the execu- 
tive branch, the checks and balances 
on the system are lacking right now. 
There truly isn't the independence of 
the Judiciary. 

I could cite case after case, and I am 
very, very concerned. So having a sim- 
ple code of ethics, and sure, this is a 
big thick book, but it can be very sim- 
ple. For the 4 years as a cadet at the 
Citadel, the code was very simple. A 
cadet dces not lie, he does not cheat, 
he does not tolerate those who do. Now, 
that was a code when I was a cadet as 
a young man. But you know, it is part 
of my character. The code is very sim- 
ple. 

Now I am faced with the toleration 
aspect. And I have to come forward, 
Mr. ISTOOK, and I join you with this. I 
think it is extremely important. 
Today, right now, America is almost 
giving in to situational ethics. They 
say is character really important? 
Character really doesn't matter. Don't 
let the character of man or woman 
matter. See what they do. Is he work- 
ing on the agenda? Let's not look into 
character. Is he making things happen? 
Let's not worry about character. 

Excuse me. When it is the public of- 
fice, it matters. From the township 
trustee advisory board to the President 
of the United States, public office mat- 
ters, and trust matters, and character 
matters. It is extremely important. 

So I get upset, Mr. ISTOOK, when I 
hear people talking about the char- 
acter doesn't matter. I think that we 
need to move forward on the House 
Ethics Committee. I join you as origi- 
nal cosponsor of your House resolution. 
I think you are on the right track. I sa- 
lute your courage. It is very bold to 
take on this institution. But it takes 
men of character such as yourself to 
step forward and do what you are 
doing. Especially in the face of what- 
ever retributions the system of this 
House, of which we are both well aware 
of, can kind of boomerang and come 
back. 

But I salute you, and I think other 
Members will come and join what you 
are doing. 

Let me close. When I think about 
character, Mr. ISTOOK, if I can relate а 
story with you. I can think about the 
character of this country, the Amer- 
ican character and why it is so unique 
and why the American character has 
made us such a unique society among 
the world. I think back of an incident 
that occurred during the gulf war. 

I came out of an interrogation tent 
at the enemy prisoner of war tent to 
see a brigadier general of the Iraqi 
Army sitting on the desert floor with 
his legs crossed, his elbows on his 
knees, his face in his hand. He was 
weeping and crying. He was dejected 
and defeated. 

You see, his character is that under а 
tribal system and a totalitarian gov- 
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ernment where loyalty to the totali- 
tarian regime is ultimate. That is his 
character. You see, when he became de- 
feated and dejected, his system failed 
him and he failed himself, for he lacked 
the character. 

Nobody, nobody, has to tell anyone, 
from an American private to an Amer- 
ican general, how to act. It amazed me 
when I walked out there to see that. 
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And I walked up to that gentleman. I 
kicked the bottom of his boot and, 
through an interpreter, I asked him to 
stand at attention. And then I asked 
him if he were a general. And he said, 
“Үев, Iam." 

So, I said, “Тһеп act like one and be 
a man." 

You see, his character is so much dif- 
ferent. We have SAM JOHNSON here. We 
have others. We have SAM JOHNSON. I 
almost weep when I shake the hand of 
SAM JOHNSON, with his cripple hands 
and what he went through in Vietnam 
for 7 years. SAM JOHNSON's character is 
completely different from the char- 
acter of someone from another system, 
another type of government under a to- 
talitarian system. So, character mat- 
ters. Character matters today. 

So, when we want to talk about, let 
us bridge the trust deficit, let us unite 
the American people and give them 
faith that Members of Congress, that 
Members of the Senate, whether it is 
the President, whether it is the county 
commissioner, exercise trust, that they 
will make decisions that are in the best 
interest of the American people. And 
we have to police ourselves and prove 
to them that we mean it, and that is 
the first step at restoring the trust and 
confidence. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his remarks 
about character and the necessity for 
pursuing this matter. 

And you asked the question, why is it 
not being pursued. We have an obliga- 
tion. It does not matter if anyone else 
is doing something, the buck stops 
with us to enforce the rules of this 
House, to enforce the highest standards 
of ethical behavior by Members of this 
House. And I think the burden is upon 
those who do not wish to pursue it to 
come forth and present their argu- 
ments. 

I think we should probably discuss 
what those arguments are, because we 
have heard them. We know what they 
are. We know what fallacies are in 
those particular arguments. 

The American people look at what is 
happening over in the other body, the 
Senate. We are not supposed to say 
“the Senate" on the floor. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, we 
changed the rule on that now. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Over in the Senate, 
they are making front-page headlines, 
because of what? An ethics investiga- 
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tion into a Senator. And what is it that 
the Senator is supposed to have done 
that makes front-page headlines? It is 
a question of where has he been putting 
his hands. Has he been putting them on 
ladies in unwelcomed fashion? 

And here in the House, we have Mem- 
bers who have been putting their hands 
in the till. We have embezzlement. 
They are concerned with sexual harass- 
ment. That is fine. That is well and 
good. But we should be concerned 
about embezzlement, the charges that 
have been raised against Members of 
this House. And if somebody is putting 
their hands in the public till, are we or 
are we not concerned about doing 
something about it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas). The 
Chair would advise the gentleman, it is 
not in order to cast reflections on the 
Senate or its Members, individually or 
collectively. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I am 
not. I am speaking of the allegations 
rather than the proven conduct. I am 
speaking merely of the allegations, 
which are being probed by the Senate 
in their official body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman should not refer to an ongoing 
investigation in the Senate. 

Mr. ІБТООК. I do not know of any 
rule that prohibits me from mention- 
ing an ongoing investigation in the 
Senate. If there is one, I hope the Chair 
will cite it to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Rule 
XIV. 

Mr. ISTOOK. And it reads? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It reads: 

Debate may include references to actions 
taken by the Senate or by committees there- 
of which are a matter of public record, ref- 
erences to the pendency or sponsorship in 
the Senate of bills, resolutions, and amend- 
ments, factual descriptions relating to Sen- 
ate action or inaction concerning a measure 
then under debate in the House, and 
quotations from Senate proceedings on a 
measure then under debate in the House and 
which are relevant to the making of legisla- 
tive history establishing the meaning of that 
measure, but may not include characteriza- 
tions of Senate action or inaction, other ref- 
erences to individual Members of the Senate, 
or other quotations from Senate proceedings. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I be- 
lieve that is perfectly in accord with 
what I did. The Senate has public 
records, for example, the issuance of 
subpoenas, of records to enforce a Sen- 
ate investigation. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To char- 
acterize the Senate or its Members is 
not in accordance with the rules. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I 
would have to challenge the ruling of 
the Chair, if the Chair thinks I have 
improperly characterized the Senate. I 
have merely mentioned the fact that in 
the U.S. Senate there is an investiga- 
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tion which is front-page news and cer- 
tainly should not be suppressed in this 
body, which is front-page news, looking 
into allegations of alleged sexual har- 
assment by a Member of the Senate. 
Yet we have, in this House, allegations 
of embezzlement of tens of thousands 
of dollars. And certainly, this is an ex- 
tremely serious charge that needs to be 
pursued in this House. 

I would not want to think that any- 
one in this House would want to sup- 
press the mere mention of the fact that 
the Senate investigates sexual allega- 
tion charges. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ethics 
in general is acceptable. Specific alle- 
gations and specific references to the 
conduct of a Senator are not accept- 
able. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I be- 
lieve I am speaking in context with the 
rule and in accordance with the rule. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
asked me to yield for a question. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman, I 
think, referred to the proceedings of 
the Senate. In the rule just cited by 
the gentlewoman in the Chair, she said 
that it was entirely appropriate for the 
House to refer to proceedings of the 
Senate. The gentleman, as I listened to 
him, was referring to proceedings of 
the Senate. 

The matter under discussion by the 
gentleman was, in fact, the subject of 
Senate debate. It is a part of the Сом- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. There was exten- 
sive debate in the Senate recently. So 
it seems to me that this is a matter 
which involves the proceedings of the 
Senate. 

The gentleman would be out of order, 
if he characterized those proceedings in 
a particular way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
was not being repeated in accordance 
with the rule. Senate action and a Sen- 
ator's conduct were being character- 
ized. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman re- 
ferred only, as I understood him, to a 
general reference to the fact that these 
proceedings did, in fact, take place in 
the U.S. Senate. He did not mention a 
particular Senator. He mentioned what 
was done under the proceedings of the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ref- 
erence was to a specific allegation. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Which has been, Madam 
Speaker, which has been the subject of 
а vote by the full Senate, which has 
been the subject of submitting а re- 
quest for further information through 
а subpoena to a United States district 
court. That is totally in accord with 
the rules. 

Madam Speaker, I think we are di- 
gressing here from the main issue. If 
the Chair wishes to make a point of 
order of some fashion, I would cer- 
tainly contest it. Otherwise, I would 
like to continue with our proceeding. 
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Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, this 
is an indication of exactly what we run 
into all the time, when we try to bring 
up these issues and discuss them in 
context. 

The rules of the House are imme- 
diately applied whenever you want to 
discuss some of these issues on the 
floor. We get very, very narrow inter- 
pretations of the rules in an effort to 
discuss these matters. 

However, when it comes to the rules 
of the House with regard to ethics vio- 
lations, all of a sudden the Democratic 
leadership of the House is willing to set 
aside the rules or at least try to ignore 
them insofar as the membership will 
allow them to ignore them, and then 
line up a majority of votes on the 
Democratic side of the aisle to knock 
down any attempt to enforce the rules 
of the House. 

The gentleman, with his resolution, 
is attempting to enforce the ethics 
rules of the House of Representatives. 
He is attempting to get an entirely ap- 
propriate investigation done by the 
Ethics Committee on a matter where 
Members of the House have been ac- 
cused of embezzlement and where there 
has actually been a charge of conspir- 
acy and embezzlement that has re- 
sulted in a guilty plea by an officer of 
the House. 

Thus far, the officer of the House has 
not been investigated by the Ethics 
Committee, nor have any of the 
charges that the officer of the House 
made against Members of the House 
been investigated. That is regarded as 
entirely proper in this body, that we 
would ignore that matter, but we have 
got to be real technical when it comes 
to whether or not the gentleman was 
referring to proceedings or characteriz- 
ing proceedings. We have got to get 
real technical, when it comes to those 
kinds of things. 

I would suggest that this is the mad- 
ness under which we now operate in the 
House of Representatives, that we sim- 
ply will not take our duties seriously 
enough, if those duties in any way ap- 
pear to impact adversely on the major- 
ity party in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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I would suggest that this is a perfect 
example of why the gentleman, in his 
dogged pursuing of this matter, has 
been absolutely correct. The gentleman 
has been patient beyond belief. It must 
be months now since he introduced this 
resolution. He has talked all the time 
about what is needed here. He has been 
assured that at the proper time all of 
these things will be taken care of. 

Meantime, we have had an investiga- 
tion in this matter done by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration that 
has been buried, and a resolution try- 
ing to make public those records on the 
floor was turned down, guess what, by 
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the majority party voting almost 
unanimously as a party. I think there 
were a few Democratic votes who voted 
to make those records public, but very 
few. Then when we have attempted to 
move to the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct, that is something 
that the gentleman has been told, 
“Well, not now.” 

Well, it appears as though now has 
come. I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman for being courageous enough to 
bring this matter before the House and 
to give us an opportunity, hopefully in 
the near future, to find out whether or 
not the House is going to get concerned 
about its rules when it involves real 
ethical questions. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 


ER]. 

Reclaiming my time, Madam Speak- 
er, I think it is important to note when 
people say we should not do it because 
the Justice Department is investigat- 
ing it, certainly we have had many 
contemporaneous investigations where 
the House was pursuing allegations of 
ethical misconduct simultaneously 
with something going on in the Justice 
Department. A good example, a recent 
example, was certainly the House bank 
scandal. 

We had the investigations regarding 
the Keating Five. We had an inquiry 
into allegations of improper use of 
book proceeds by a Member of this 
House. We have had a number of occa- 
sions when we have understood that we 
and the Justice Department each have 
separate duties. We can cooperate with 
one another without interfering with 
one another. We certainly should seek 
to do so, because we cannot evade our 
constitutional responsibility. 

There is also, Madam Speaker, a lin- 
gering question with many people as to 
whether the Justice Department actu- 
ally will pursue things, presuming that 
the evidence is indeed there in their 
hands, to the point of an indictment. 

Certainly, Madam Speaker, those 
who have followed what the Justice De- 
partment has done on this are aware 
that the original grand jury pursuing 
those matters was dissolved. It ran out 
of time. It had a statutory time limit 
and it came to a point where it could 
not be extended further. 

A second grand jury had to be 
empaneled last fall, which means a new 
learning curve and certain delays. The 
investigation is also on its third U.S. 
attorney because of the change of ad- 
ministrations and replacement of U.S. 
attorneys under that. It is now a dif- 
ferent U.S. attorney that is charged 
with that responsibility. Certainly peo- 
ple who are familiar with different in- 
vestigations, whether at a State level 
or a Federal level, know that it is very 
easy to give the appearance of activity 
and yet nothing results from it. 

We also know that in an investiga- 
tion with as many political ramifica- 
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tions as this one, that no indictment 
would be issued without the approval 
at the very highest levels of the Jus- 
tice Department. So no matter what 
might be the desire of an individual 
U.S. attorney or his staff or investiga- 
tors to pursue a matter, unless that re- 
ceives clearance from those at the 
highest level of the Justice Depart- 
ment, nothing happens. 

This is the same Justice Department 
which, within the last couple of weeks, 
declines to prosecute, despite an ex- 
tremely strong and sharp recommenda- 
tion from the inspector general within 
the Department of Justice, saying that 
two State Department employees who 
had the political pull, if you will, of 
having been involved with the Clinton 
and Gore campaign, that they should 
not be prosecuted, despite what seems 
to be the indisputable evidence that 
they made an effort to go in, go 
through closed files from Bush admin- 
istration personnel, take information 
about that out of those files that they 
thought would be damaging, and give 
that information to members of the 
press. For the sole purpose of trying to 
embarrass members of the prior admin- 
istration, they would break the law 
which made those records confidential. 

However, the Justice Department, re- 
alizing the political problems of that, 
declines to prosecute. Now, if we have 
a sensitive investigation regarding a 
Member of Congress, would the Mem- 
bers not think that a Member of Con- 
gress would have more political pull 
and thus less chance of actually being 
prosecuted because that decision would 
have to come down from the highest 
levels of the Justice Department? 

We cannot rely on the Justice De- 
partment or anyone else to do our job 
for us. It is our constitutional respon- 
sibility. We cannot pass the buck. 

It is very telling, too, Madam Speak- 
er, that when we did have a House task 
force a couple of years ago which did 
not pursue these allegations at the 
time, because frankly, the information 
was concealed from them at the time 
by Mr. Rota, but when they issued a re- 
port about what had happened, they 
were not satisfied with allegations that 
they should not be interfering with the 
Justice Department in looking into the 
House post office. 

In fact, and this was the majority re- 
port from that task force, they wrote 
that the task force was hampered by 
the Department of Justice’s inter- 
meddling and interference with their 
legislative mandate, and they said 
there was heavy-handed legal maneu- 
vering and thinly veiled threats by the 
Department of Justice to thwart the 
House inquiry. 

They knew that the House had the 
obligation to pursue these matters 
whether the Justice Department was 
pursuing them or not, and the Justice 
Department should not be used to 
thwart the House in the exercise of its 
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constitutional duty to inquire into the 
conduct of its own Members. 

Now we hear, Oh, we mustn't inter- 
fere." Then it was the Justice Depart- 
ment interfering, when they thought 
Members of Congress would not be im- 
plicated. But when Members of Con- 
gress became implicated, suddenly the 
attitude is, “Оһ, hands off. Let’s let 
the Justice Department do it, and 
maybe if we are lucky they will bury it 
and it won't come to light.” 

Mr. BUYER. Will the gentleman 
yield, Madam Speaker. 

Mr. ISTOOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BUYER. Part of the frustration 
that we are dealing with here is trying 
to deal with the Department of Justice. 
I understand that your resolution is 
not telling the Department of Justice 
to do your job. That is a frustration 
that we deal with in this body in scan- 
dal after scandal that has occurred, 
even with the Presidency and members 
of his Cabinet. 

I know the gentleman’s resolution 
does not address that. What his resolu- 
tion is addressing is the responsibil- 
ities of this body with the ethics. So if 
we cannot get Justice to do their job 
with criminal procedure, and they just 
throw the book aside, then it is our ul- 
timate responsibility to step forward 
and say, “This is the House ethics 
manual. It is a code. Honor is more 
than a word, it is a way of life, and it 
is important for this body to hold that 
close." 

It is a scandal. It is a scandal. Let us 
not call it something that it is not. It 
is a scandal. It is a scandal of that side 
of the House. Members of the post of- 
fice were appointed by the Democrat 
Party under a system of patronage. 
Why has that not been investigated? 
Where is it? 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], I remem- 
ber he introduced а privileged resolu- 
tion for sunshine, to bring public dis- 
closure, and this body pounced on him: 
“What are you doing, Mr. WALKER? We 
don't want the public to know. We 
don't want anybody to know about the 
scandals of this House." It was de- 
feated 200 to 207. 

Six months have gone by since the 
gentleman brought his resolution up. I 
would ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER], are there any 
plans that he has to resurrect his privi- 
leged resolution? 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ISTOOK. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, one 
of the things that concerns me is, we 
have a problem that goes far beyond 
sunshine at this point, because the cor- 
rective surgery that was performed in 
the House to take care of the bank 
scandal and the post office scandal and 
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some of these things was, we put a pro- 
fessional House administrator in place 
that was given certain powers to take 
over а lot of the institutions of the 
Congress, in order to get rid of the pa- 
tronage system, and guess what, the 
House administrator up and quit the 
other day. 

Аз nearly as we can determine, one of 
the reasons he quit is because some of 
the things that the House said were to 
be assigned to him in order to end pa- 
tronage were not granted to him. They 
were kept in the bowels of the power 
brokers of the Congress. 
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They did not want to give up that 
power. They did not want the patron- 
age system to be eliminated. 

The Speaker, when he talked about 
this grand new reform package that we 
were having in the House, indicated we 
were going to end patronage and go to 
professional employees. If we had only 
done that. But the fact is the Democrat 
patronage operation continues to oper- 
ate. As we stand here they are still fil- 
tering people into the House system, 
and so the Democrats have abandoned 
all pretense of reform. And the real res- 
olution that we need now, in addition 
to some sunshine, is some corrective 
work on the reform that was passed 
supposedly to take care of these mat- 
ters. And we ought to force the House 
Administration Committee and others 
to give up the power that they have re- 
fused to give up at the present time. 

Do my colleagues know what the offi- 
cial word is as to why the House infor- 
mation systems were not turned over 
to the administrator as required by the 
resolution? The official explanation for 
that was it was a resolution passed in 
the last Congress and is not binding on 
this Congress. Well, if that is the case, 
the new Postmaster, the new adminis- 
trator, the new inspector general, none 
of those things is binding on us because 
they are all a part of the same resolu- 
tion. And this is appalling. We are see- 
ing the disintegration of proper behav- 
ior in the House of Representatives, 
and yet the Democrats hope that it 
will all be ignored. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, we 
have another Member here who has 
been very patiently awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to share some of his thoughts on 
this very important and significant 
matter. That is the gentleman from 


Michigan [Mr. HOEKSTRA]. Madam 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 


Mr. HOEKSTRA. Madam Speaker, I 
think it is time to bring some focus 
back to the issue. Reflecting back on 
this now I am saying we have heard 
that the time has come to now deal 
with this issue. I think we are long 
past the time to deal with this issue. 
We should have dealt with it 6 months 
ago. The gentleman and I talked about 
bringing it and pushing it forward 6 
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months ago. We talked to many of our 
colleagues. They encouraged us to wait 
until the Justice Department finished 
their probe, and in reality we should 
have moved forward then, because 
what has happened over the last 6 
months has hurt the reputation of a 
number of Members of Congress, and 
has hurt the reputation of the House it- 
self. 

If we go back and we take a look at 
the resolution which the gentleman au- 
thored, it is very simple. And I would 
quote from it that all we are doing is 
“calling on the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct to conduct an 
investigation into activities at the 
House post office to determine whether 
House rules were broken or whether 
public funds were embezzled by Mem- 
Бегв.” We are asking for ап investiga- 
tion to clear up a very specific charge. 

Reading on again, why did we think 
that this was necessary 6 months ago 
and why do we think it is even more 
important that we focus on this issue 
now? ‘‘Whereas former House Post- 
master Robert V. Rota has pleaded 
guilty in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to 
charges of conspiracy to embezzle 
funds of the United States in violation 
of section 371 of title 18 United States 
S 

Going on, Whereas court documents 
in this case contained allegations that 
several Members, officers or employees 
of the House were co-conspirators with 
Mr. Rota * * *" 

Going on again, Whereas complete 
and accurate testimony by Mr. Rota 
were not provided to any previous in- 
quiry by this House.“ 

There are very specific charges that 
have been made, that have been proven 
in court that this House has not dealt 
with. The end result again is what the 
gentleman has stated: Whereas the 
safety, dignity and the integrity of the 
House and of public confidence in the 
House require that these allegations 
receive full inquiry by the House it- 
self." 

I came from the private sector. I 
worked for a company that was one of 
the 100 most admired companies in this 
country. We valued our reputation. If 
there were allegations of doing some- 
thing wrong, improper behavior, we 
needed to improve our customer serv- 
ice, we went after those issues, and we 
went after them immediately, and we 
dealt with them. That is how we main- 
tained and enhanced the reputation of 
that company. 

It was amazing to me, and I am dis- 
appointed we did not push harder 6 
months ago because, you know, the 
House in different polls has an approval 
rating of integrity. Now on a good day 
of 29 percent of the American people 
believing we are doing a good job, and 
on а bad day we are in the high teens. 
And this is one of the reasons. They 
have read these allegations. They have 
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seen employees of the House indicted, 
pleading guilty. That has been a part of 
the public record. In town meetings 
they consistently ask me, ‘‘Well, what 
are you doing to help clear up these 
final allegations to restore confidence 
in the House, to clear the names of 
those people that have perhaps been 
implicated or to get to the bottom of 
the issue?" And it is kind of like well, 
we have a resolution and it is ready, 
but we are waiting for en approval to 
go ahead, which we have now found out 
has not come, probably never would. 
And the only way that we are going to 
do it is to push it forward ourselves. 

That is why it is a very straight- 
forward question we are going to be 
asking this House: Are we going to par- 
ticipate in the process, take ownership 
for our reputation, our integrity, or are 
we going to abdicate that responsibil- 
ity and give it to somebody else? And 
as soon as we abdicate it and give it to 
somebody else, we are going to lose it. 
We need to be tackling this issue from 
inside the House. We should have done 
it the first time any allegations were 
made. If we had done that, this issue 
would have been settled a long time 
ago. People would have had a greater 
degree of confidence in what we do 
here. And most importantly, they 
would have had a higher degree of re- 
spect not only for how we deal with 
ethical issues, but how we deal with 
the tough issues that are facing this 
country today. 

They feel that we are out of touch. 
They feel that we are not capable of 
making the tough choices, the tough 
decisions as regards ethics. If we can- 
not deal with ethical issues within the 
House, how can they expect us to deal 
with the other issues that we are fac- 
ing within this country? 

Common sense. They look at it and 
they say well, with these allegations, 
how can you just be sitting on your 
hands and not doing anything? They do 
not see us as having common sense. 
They do not see us listening to our con- 
stituents who are constantly bringing 
up these ethical issues that we are not 
doing anything about. And they ask 
their own question: “І wonder now if I 
did something like that with a govern- 
ment program, I wonder what would 
happen to me? You know, do I think it 
would kind of just go away in 6 or 8 
months later?" No, they know that it 
would not, that the Justice Depart- 
ment, that the long reach of the Fed- 
eral Government and the judicial sys- 
tem would reach out and grab them. 
And they are wondering why does it 
not happen in the House itself. 

I think the bottom line is they are 
asking for results and not excuses. 

Mr. ISTOOK. I thank the gentleman. 
Reclaiming my time, I think the gen- 
tleman is exactly correct. 

This is à question of privilege among 
other things. It is а question of privi- 
lege. Are we to be treated differently 
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and to have some sort of immunity 
from prosecution for an act such as em- 
bezzlement because we are elected offi- 
cials, because we are in Washington, 
DC, because we are the focus of power 
in this country and somehow we have 
acquired an immunity? Of course we 
have not. And that is what the public is 
so mad about, that we are not treated 
like regular people. We do not try to be 
treated like regular people. We do not 
act like regular people. 

The gentleman mentioned his cor- 
poration and the company he worked 
for and the reputation he had attained. 
Is there any company, any company 
anywhere in the United States of 
America that if there were allegations 
like this of embezzlement by a com- 
pany official so they would say, Well. 
we can't do anything about it, we will 
turn it over to the prosecutors and 
maybe they will do something"? But 
meantime, the guy is still on our pay- 
roll, he can still pilfer from the till if 
he is so inclined to do so, and nothing 
has changed. That would be totally un- 
acceptable in any business in this 
country, and it is totally unacceptable 
for this House to bury its head in the 
sand rather than get to the bottom of 
this. 


О 2030 


Mr. HOEKSTRA. If the gentleman 
will yield further, yes, I think the real 
statement here, I think, is we are talk- 
ing about, I think, what the problem 
we are facing is that we are stating al- 
most as a fact the allegations are true; 
and all we are seeking for is that the 
House be given the opportunity, not 
the opportunity, that the House do 
their responsibility and get to the bot- 
tom of the allegations so that we can 
either prove that the allegations are 
true or discover that they are false. 

I think that the American people, by 
watching us and seeing that over a pe- 
riod of 6 months we have not done any- 
thing, they are assuming that we as an 
institution have something that we do 
not want to take a look at and that we 
hope will go away and something that 
will be embarrassing to the House; and 
that we need to get to the bottom of it, 
and we need to get to the bottom of it 
now. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Reclaimíng my time, 
the gentleman correctly states that 
the resolution does not pass judgment 
upon any Member. It does not say alle- 
gations are true. 

Certainly each of us are going to 
have varying degrees of personal opin- 
ion, and let us take this scenario that 
we have, if someone is going to go into 
Federal court and accuse a Member of 
the U.S. Congress of being part of a 
conspiracy with him for embezzlement, 
if his hands were clean and this had not 
occurred, then you anticipate what 
would have happened is he would have 
tried to plea bargain where he does not 
have to plead guilty to something, and 
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he gets immunity from prosecution. In 
this case, the gentleman pleaded 
guilty, he was found guilty on three 
counts of conspiracy of embezzlement. 
Iam not asking any Member to join me 
in my opinion of the truth of the alle- 
gations. I am asking Members to join 
me in getting to the bottom of it. 

The ethics committee has not pre- 
judged what has occurred or not oc- 
curred and they should not prejudge. 

But, by golly, they had better get to 
the bottom of it. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think the gentleman from 
Michigan has performed a real service 
here by going back and reiterating 
what is in this resolution, and if I un- 
derstand it, if we can simplify it, I 
mean, the bottom line is here the reso- 
lution requires the ethics committee to 
investigate the House post office to de- 
termine whether House rules were bro- 
ken and whether public funds were em- 
bezzled by Members of Congress. I 
mean, that is the bottom line. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Reclaiming my time if I 
can add a very important point, I say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALKER], it also says that the re- 
port from the ethics committee on this 
matter should be issued and should be 
issued to the public and, of course, we 
know that the ethics committee has 
the authority in a proper case to rec- 
ommend to this body that a Member be 
censured or even expelled, and that is 
also, of course, an important thing to 
know about the significance of this res- 
olution. 

Mr. WALKER. I think that is useful. 

But, you know, really what we are 
doing with this resolution if it would 
pass would be to ask as a House for our 
ethics committee to investigate these 
charges. 

Now, that being the case, then I as- 
sume that you are intending at this 
point to bring this to the floor for a 
vote. Is that correct? 

Mr. ISTOOK. That is correct, I say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
I might specify, of course, the House 
rule under which this is intended to be 
brought up states a privileged resolu- 
tion can be offered by any Member 
upon the grant of 2 days' prior notice 
to this House and under the rule, and I 
believe the rule number is rule LI, the 
Speaker is then to schedule that for a 
vote, and I believe that the time is im- 
minent that that needs to be done and 
will be done. I certainly hope that 
Members of this body when they are in 
their districts, for example, for town 
hall meetings, and there will be hun- 
dreds, maybe even thousands of those 
conducted in the next week and a half, 
and I certainly hope they will hear 
from their constituencies, their con- 
stituents, sharing with them the 
strength and depth of their feelings 
that we need to restore integrity and 
get to the bottom of these allegations. 

Mr. WALKER. If I could just follow 
up for a moment, I just want to clarify 
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a point: If this resolution is brought to 
a vote, those who vote “уез”, will be 
voting to investigate and to report. I 
suspect that there are going to be a lot 
of “по” votes on the resolution. I won- 
der if the gentleman would care to 
speculate what a “по” vote on such a 
resolution might mean. 

Mr. ISTOOK. I think it is obvious 
that a “по” vote means “Ро not inves- 
tigate, do not report, do not do any- 
thing." 

Mr. WALKER. And so this is a mat- 
ter that a “по” vote really means that 
you are willing to allow this matter to 
be buried, never to come before the 
House, and that you are willing to ac- 
cept the fact that a guilty plea with re- 
gard to embezzlement and potential in- 
volvement of Members of Congress is 
something that the House is willing to 
ignore. I mean, to say that you vote 
"no" is to ignore the public pleading 
and suggest that the House has no fur- 
ther action to take. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Unfortunately, I would 


have to agree. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. HOEKSTRA. Mr. WALKER, I 


think what a “по” vote means is that 
those Members are unwilling to take 
the accountability and responsibility 
for the integrity and the honor of the 
House and that they are willing to let 
some outside agency bear that respon- 
sibility. Again, an abdication of their 
role as a Member of this House is how 
I would interpret a “по” vote. 

Mr. WALKER. That is pretty good. 

Mr. ISTOOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BUYER. I think you are right. If 
a “уев” vote, I say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK], on your 
resolution is for dignity and the integ- 
rity of this body, if that is what a 
“уев” vote means, then if a Republican 
or a Democrat votes “по,” it is the op- 
posite, and if that is what a “по” vote 
is going to mean, then it is going to 
mean, Let us just cover it up, let us 
make it go away, let us not talk about 
ethics, because, you know, we have got 
some other big issues we want to talk 
about; let us not let any scandals side- 
line health care, welfare reform, 
crime," whether it is the President ог 
whether it is this body, the kind of let- 
it-go-away situational ethics stuff. I 
think that a “по” vote or anybody that 
votes “по” on this resolution has а lot 
of explaining to do when that Congress- 
man or Congresswoman goes back to 
their district and has to tell their con- 
stituents, “I voted to cover up the 
scandals іп Washington.” 

Holy smokes, how are you going to 
explain that one? That is pretty tough. 

I think that is what you are referring 
to when the American people put the 
heat on this body, that is what is im- 
portant, and maybe what is occurring 
right now is we have the Democrat 
Party has been in control of this body 
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for 40 years. I am 35 years old. They 
have been in control of this body for 40 
years, longer than any other demo- 
cratic nation in this world. 


This body has become an undemo- 
cratic institution. We need to reign in, 
reign in character and integrity and 
dignity. That is а yes“ vote. A “по” 
vote is for more of the same in politics 
in Washington. It is wrong. 


I am hopeful the American people 
turn on the heat, put on the pressure 
on any Republican or Democrat that 
votes for business as usual here in this 
body. It is wrong. 


Mr. ISTOOK. Reclaiming my time, 
gentlemen, I think that we are about 
out of our allotted time on this. 


I certainly hope, as you mentioned I 
say to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BUYER], that the American people will 
let their Member of Congress know of 
their feeling on this. I certainly hope 
the vote that is taken in this body will 
not fall along partisan lines, because 
integrity is not a partisan issue, char- 
acter is not a partisan issue, honesty is 
not a partisan issue, and I would cer- 
tainly hope that the good men and the 
good women on both sides of the aisle 
will join together and see the impor- 
tance and significance of the resolu- 
tion. 


But I would like to close though by 
reading an important quote from a 
former President of this Nation, one 
that is not heard from frequently, and 
that is President James Garfield. And 
President Garfield wrote, and, of 
course, that was several decades ago: 


Now more than ever before the people are 
responsible for the character of their Con- 
gress. If that body be ignorant, reckless, and 
corrupt, it is because the people tolerate ig- 
norance, recklessness, and corruption. If it 
be intelligent, brave, and pure, it is because 
the people demand these high qualities to 
represent them in the national legislature. If 
the next centennial does not find us a great 
nation, it will be because those who rep- 
resent the enterprise, the culture, and the 
morality of the nation do not aid in control- 
ling the political forces. 


I would certainly agree with the 
statement of President Garfield, and I 
believe that the American people are 
committed not to tolerate ignorance, 
not to tolerate recklessness, not to tol- 
erate corruption, and certainly not to 
tolerate the kind of behavior that has 
been alleged against Members of this 
body. I believe the American people 
want us to pursue it internally. 


Let the Justice Department do what 
it will, but we need to pursue it. We 
need to pass the resolution instructing 
the ethics committee to take this ac- 
tion, to make this investigation and let 
the chips fall where they may. 


I thank you gentlemen for assisting 
this evening. Madam Speaker, I thank 
you for your patience with us. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM HON. EARL 
POMEROY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas) laid 
before the House the following commu- 
nication from Hon. EARL POMEROY, 
Member of Congress: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR THOMAS: This is to formally notify 
you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of 
the House that I have been served with a sub- 
poena to give a witness deposition. The sub- 
poena was issued by the District Court of 
North Dakota, South Central Judicial Dis- 
trict in connection with a civil case. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is consistent with the privi- 
leges and precedents of the House. 

Sincerely, 
EARL POMEROY, 
Member of Congress. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. ROUKEMA (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today and Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, on account of the snowstorm 
in New Jersey today and to attend a fu- 
neral on February 9. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. WASHINGTON (at the request of 
Mr. GEPHARDT) for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT) for today on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. BYRNE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, for 5 minutes, on 
February 10. 

Mr. HINCHEY, for 10 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 28. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BALLENGER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ISTOOK, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. DUNCAN, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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(The following Members (at the ге- 
quest of Mr. BALLENGER) and to include 
extraneous matters:) 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. BOEHLERT in two instances. 

Mr. WALSH in two instances. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. 

Mr. LEWIS of California in two іп- 
stances. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. 

Mrs. MORELLA. 

Mr. BALLENGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. BYRNE) and to include ex- 
traneous matters:) 

Mr. FoRD of Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. HOYER. 

Mrs. MALONEY in four instances. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mr. DIXON. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. PENNY. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. MARKEY. 

Mr. SCOTT. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ISTOOK) and to include ex- 
traneous matters:) 

Mr. MAZZOLI in two instances. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. 

Mr. KILDEE. 

Mr. CLYBURN. 

Mr. HANSEN. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. MFUME. 

Mr. KYL. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 

Mr. ROTH. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ISTOOK. Madam Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 41 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1994, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2550. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quest for fiscal year 1994 supplemental appro- 
priations for the Departments of Housing 
and Urban Development and Transportation 
and Funds Appropriated to the President, in 
addition a fiscal year 1995 budget amendment 
for the Office of Administration within the 
Executive Office of the President, pursuant 
to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. Doc. No. 103-207); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 
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2551. A letter from the Administrator, U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting the Commission's 1991 annual report on 
progress in implementing requirements con- 
cerning the Nation's worst hazardous waste 
sites, pursuant to Public Law 99-499, section 
120(е)(5) (100 Stat. 1669); to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

2552. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion of the resignation of Richard J. 
Hankinson from the position of Inspector 
General of the U.S. Department of Justice; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2553. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
entitled Progress Toward Regional Non- 
proliferation in South Asia," pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2376(c); jointly, to the Committees on 
Appropriations and Foreign Affairs. 

2554. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting а report on the nondisclosure of safe- 
guards information for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1993, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
2167(e); jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Natural Resources. 

2555. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “Тһе Aviation Invest- 
ment Act of 1994”; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and Transportation, 
Science, Space, and Technology, and Ways 
and Means. 

2556. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce, Public Works 
and "Transportation, Science, Space, and 
Technology, the Judiciary, and Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 352. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 811) to reau- 
thorize the independent counsel law for an 
additional 5 years, and for other purposes 
(Rept. 103-419). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. STUDDS (for himself and Mr. 
TORKILDSEN): 

H.R. 3807. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service laboratory located on Emerson 
Avenue in Gloucester, MA; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 3808. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to ensure that the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs has the necessary authority 
and flexibility to provide staffing levels for 
the Veterans Health Administration of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs as necessary 
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to meet the responsibility of the United 
States to provide health care services to eli- 
gible veterans and to permit implementation 
of national health care reform by the De- 
partment; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 3809. A bill to revise, codify, and enact 
without substantive change certain general 
and permanent laws, related to aliens and 
nationality, as title 8, United States Code, 
"Aliens and Nationality"; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FROST, Мг. BAESLER, Mr. BARLOW, 
Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BEREUTER, Ms. 
LAMBERT, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
SARPALIUS): 

Н.Н. 3810. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide addi- 
tional assistance to rural and disadvantaged 
communities under the State water pollu- 
tion control revolving loan fund program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. BERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
McKEON, Мг. BEILENSON, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Мг, MATSUI, and Mr. DIXON): 

H.R. 3811. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow the casualty loss 
deduction for disaster losses without regard 
to the 10-percent adjusted gross income 
floor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FIELDS of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. LAUGHLIN): 

H.R. 3812. A bill to require immediate ac- 
tion to remove sunken or grounded vessels 
that obstruct navigable waterways; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. GEJDENSON (for himself, Mr. 
STUDDS, Ms. FURSE, Ms. CANTWELL, 
Mr. ROTH, and Mr. MEYERS of Kan- 


ваз): 

H.R. 3813. A bill to amend the Export En- 
hancement Act of 1988 to promote further 
United States exports of environmental tech- 
nologies, goods, and services; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GEKAS (for himself, Mr. THOM- 
Ав of California, and Mr. ROTH): 

H.R. 3814. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to institute certain re- 
forms relating to the provision of disability 
insurance benefits based on substance abuse 
and relating to representative payees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILCHREST (for himself and 
Mrs. BENTLEY): 

H.R. 3815. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to convey a vessel in the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet to a non- 
profit organization; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. KENNELLY: 

H.R. 3816. A bill to provide grants to the 
States to allow States to employ additional 
prosecutors; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. MANTON (for himself, Mr. 
STUDDS, and Mr. YOUNG of Alaska): 

H.R. 3817. A bill to amend the Fishermen's 
Protective Act; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PENNY: 

H.R. 3818. A bill to establish a Middle East 
Development Initiative to provide develop- 
ment assistance to countries in the Middle 
East region for the purpose of promoting the 
peace process in that region; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, POMEROY (for himself, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, and Mr. PETERSON of Min- 
nesota): 
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H.R. 3819. A bill to terminate the North 
American Free Trade Agreement as it ap- 
plies to Canada and the United States-Can- 
ada Free-Trade Agreement and to impose ad- 
ditional duties on grain imported from Can- 
ada, until the United States and Canada re- 
negotiate the provisions of the agreements 
regarding the importation of Canadian grain; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. PICKLE, and Mr. MONTGOMERY): 

H.R. 3820. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in commemora- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the signing of 
the World War II peace accords on Septem- 
ber 2, 1945; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHUS of Alabama (for him- 
self, and Mr. EWING): 

H. J. Res. 319. Joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
to propose to the Congress, not later than 
May 18, 1994, possible solutions to the im- 
pending deficit in the Federal Disability In- 
surance Trust Fund; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLUTE: 

H.J. Res. 320. Joint resolution designating 
April 11, 1994, as Persian Gulf War Veteran 
Recognition Рау”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURTON of Indiana: 

H. Con. Res. 203. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that infor- 
mation regarding the conviction of child-re- 
lated sex offenses should be available to em- 
ployers, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on the Judiciary and Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H. Con. Res. 204. Concurrent resolution to 
correct the enrollment of H.R. 3759; jointly, 
to the Committees on House Administration 
and Appropriations. 

By Mr. OWENS: 

H. Res. 351. Resolution to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment to the bill (H.R. 2339) with an 
amendment; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Res. 353. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Government Operations in the 
2d session of the 103d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


—— -- 
ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 101: Mr. RIDGE. 

H.R. 253: Mr. JEFFERSON. 

H.R. 302: Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. WILSON, 
BREWSTER, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. KLEIN, 
HALL of Ohio, and Mr. LEVY. 

H.R. 326: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
SwiFT, and Mr. HALL of Ohio. 

. 893: Mrs. KENNELLY. 

. 417: Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana. 

. 441: Mr. KILDEE. 

. 543: Mr. HORN. 

. 102: Mr. SWETT and Mr. SCHAEFER. 
. 799: Mr. SUNDQUIST. 

. 846: Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. LEVY, Mr. 
FARR, Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. 
FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. GREENWOOD, Ms. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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PELOSI, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. ZELIFF, and Мг. 
SANGMEISTER. 

H.R. 911: Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H.R. 972: Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 1015: Mrs. MORELLA. 

H.R. 1055: Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, 
Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 1088: Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

Н.В. 1392; Mr, BARTLETT of Maryland. 

R. 1407: Mr. FISH. 

R. 1414: Mr. SOLOMON, 

.R. 1421: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

R. 1474: Мг. STENHOLM. 

R. 1500: Mr. STUDDS, Mr. MORAN, and 

. MORELLA. 

R. 1529: Мг. PORTMAN. 

H.R. 1532: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. 
BLUTE, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. BROWN of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. NORTON, Mr. BARTLETT of Mary- 
land, Mr. GORDON, and Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 1555: Mr. SHAYS and Mrs. MALONEY, 

H.R. 1563: Mrs. BYRNE. 

H.R. 1600: Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BACHUS of 
Alabama, Mr. ENGEL, Мг. BROWN of Ohio, and 
Mr. MCINNIS. 

H.R. 1605: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey and 
Mr. ARMEY. 

H.R. 1606: Mr. ARMEY. 

Н.Н. 1607: Мг. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
KILDEE, and Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 1620: Mr. Goss. 

H.R. 1621: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. MCINNIS, and Mr. 
WHEAT. 

H.R. 1673: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. KILDEE, and 
Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 1747: Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. 

1785: Mr. PAXON and Mr. ALLARD, 

1843: Mr. MCCANDLESS. 

. 1887; Mr. GOODLATTE and Mr, DUNCAN. 
1961: Ms. SCHENK. 

2022: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

2221: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama and Mr. 
PARKER. 

H.R. 2241: Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 2286: Mr. DIXON and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 2396: Mr. PARKER and Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 2447: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. HAMBURG, Mrs. JOHNSON of Con- 
necticut, and Ms. WOOLSEY. 

Н.В. 2464: Mrs, SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 2623: Mr. ROGERS, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina, Mr. HYDE, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. KIM, and Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota. 

H.R. 2749: Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 2759: Mr. Cox, Mr. KOPETSKI, Ms. 
SCHENK, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
SWETT, and Ms, CANTWELL. 

H.R. 2918: Mr. GILCHREST and Mr. SHAYS. 

Н.Н. 2957: Mr. McCrery, Mr. BISHOP, and 
Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 3007; Mr. MENENDEZ. 

Н.Н. 3017: Mrs. VUCANOVICH and Mr. FORD 
of Michigan. 

H.R. 3021: Mr. TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 3030: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama and Mr. 
HUTCHINSON. 

H.R. 3031: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. 
Goss, Mr. UPTON, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
GRAMS, and Mr. INHOFE. 

H.R. 3080: Mr. RIDGE. 

H.R. 3100: Mr. DELLUMS, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
ScoTT, Mr. HINCHEY, and Mr. HAMBURG. 

H.R. 3109: Mr. HUGHES and Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 3128: Mr. FINGERHUT and Mr, NADLER. 
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H. R. 3173; Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 3234: Mr. FLAKE, 
BARCELO, and Mr. SERRANO, 

H.R. 3246: Mr. ORTON and Mr. STUPAK. 

H.R. 3320: Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
PACKARD, and Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, Mr. STEARNS, and Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H.R. 3370: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. 

H.R. 3392: Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG. 

H.R. 3424: Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. BILBRAY, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, and 
Mr. FINGERHUT. 

Н.В. 3490: Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. 
H.R. 3513: Mr. BROWN of Ohio, 
COSTELLO, Mr. DORNAN, and Ms. DANNER. 
Н.В. 3527: Mr. STUDDS, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. ABER- 

CROMBIE, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3542: Mr. ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R. 3546: Mr. VALENTINE and Mr. 
MANZULLO. 

H.R. 3573: Mr. SPRATT. 

H.R. 3633: Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BAKER of 
California, Mr. CAMP, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. INGLIS 
of South Carolina, Mr. STUMP, Mr. ZELIFF, 
Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. 
DORNAN, and Mr. BARTON of Texas. 

H.R. 3645: Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

H.R. 3706: Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. 
RAVENEL, and Mr. SERRANO. 

H.R. 3727: Mr. GORDON. 

Н.Н. 3757: Mr. PENNY, Mr. SABO, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. FROST, and Mr. COMBEST. 

H.R. 3785: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 3789: Mr. DORNAN. 

H.R. 3790: Mr. MCDADE, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
and Ms. DANNER. 

H.R. 3799: Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 3802: Mr. COPPERSMITH and Mr. DUN- 
CAN. 

H.J. Res. 122: Mr. HOYER. 

H.J. Res. 276: Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mrs. 
MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. NEAL of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. MINK, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. NATCHER, 
Mr. BORSKI, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
TOWNS, and Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. 

H.J. Res. 291; Ms. SNOWE, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. HUGHES, Mr, CLEMENT, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. FROST, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr, ROMERO-BARCELO, and 
Mr. BAESLER. 

Н. Con. Кез. 3: Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. DOR- 
NAN, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, and Mr. STUPAK. 

H. Con. Res. 122: Mr. FIELDS of Texas, Mr. 
DIAZ-BALART, and Mr. PORTER. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, and Mr. POSHARD. 

H. Con. Res. 166: Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H. Res. 238: Mr. ARMEY, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. НОКЕ, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
LINDER, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, and Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

H. Res. 330: Mr. LINDER. 

Н. Res. 343: Mr. QUINN, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. FRANK of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. BORSKI, Ms. HARMAN, Mr. 
LINDER, Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, and Мг. MCDADE. 


Mr. ROMERO- 


KREIDLER and Мг. 


Mr. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


February 8, 1994 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A TRIBUTE TO VETERANS 
HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is always 

te for us to reflect upon, and be 

grateful for, the freedoms preserved by our 

brave fighting men and women. We accept 

these freedoms as second nature, but it is ap- 

propriate to remind ourselves that they must 
be protected and nurtured. 

Through the decades, our military has de- 
fended not only our freedom, but also freedom 
for people throughout the world. 

A tribute to veterans was eloquently pre- 
sented last Veterans Day by the State com- 
mander of the Maryland Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Joseph W. Nassar. Following is the text 
of his speech as a reminder of our precious 
freedom and the dedication of our veterans. 

Seventy-five years ago at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month, World War I came to an end. The ar- 
mistice was signed at 11:00 a.m. on November 
11, 1918. 

Five million Americans served in that war; 
117,000 were killed, 204,000 wounded. 

Three years later on November 11, 1921, an 
unknown soldier from World War I was bur- 
ied in Arlington National Cemetery. Other 
nations paid the same tribute to their war 
dead and the day became known as Armi- 
stice Day, and would have remained Armi- 
stice Day forever had not World War II come 
along and then Korea. 

Those who served in those wars and the 
survivors of those who died wanted a day on 
which their servíce could be remembered and 
their loved ones honored. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower proclaimed 
November llth as Veterans Day, and asked 
that on this day all Americans rededicate 
themselves to the cause of peace. 

Today, at this observance, all of us share 
in that rededication, and we share too ina 
rededication to America and what this coun- 
try stands for, and to an appreciation of 
what our veterans have done in protecting 
our American way of life. 

The VFW theme for this year is Commit- 
ment to Service." We are committed to serv- 
ing the needs of our fellow veterans and the 
needs of our country. 

One area in which we are very committed 
is that of foreign affairs. As our name im- 
plies, all of our members have served over- 
seas in wartime. We know what happens 
when diplomacy fails and governments send 
armies onto the field of battle. 

In this century, American military forces 
have been on the field of battle 45 times. It's 
easy to recall the big ones, WWI, WWII, 
Korea and Vietnam, but what about the 
North Russia Campaign, 1918-1919; After WWI 
was over. And the expedition to Siberia 1918- 
1920. 

How about the North Atlantic Naval War 
of 1941—took place months before Pearl Har- 
bor. 


The list is long and painful to read because 
each location brings to mind the fact that 
Americans served there and Americans died 
there: The Chinese Civil War 1945-1947; Leb- 
anon 1958; Belgian Congo 1960; Bay of Pigs 
1961; Dominican Republic, Panama, Iran, 
Libya, Honduras, El Salvador—the list is 
long and in each case those who served were 
there to promote the national interests of 
the United States and to further the ideals of 
peace and freedom. 

But as we meet here to honor the millions 
of Americans who have served our country, 
we cannot help but think of those American 
military forces now deployed on very ques- 
tionable missions. 

Less than a year ago, the Bush administra- 
tion sent American forces to Somalia to as- 
sist in distributing food and medical care to 
the starving and sick. It was a noble mission 
and we were proud of our country and its 
ability to respond to a major international 
crisis. That mission, operation Restore Hope, 
Ended in May of this year. Yet our troops re- 
main in Somalia. Why? 

On October 3rd, 18 American Servicemen 
were killed in Somalia. killed by the same 
people they had been sent to feed and heal. 
And the bodies of some dragged through the 
Streets. 

Instead of realizing that we were no longer 
welcome there and that it was time to bring 
the troops home, the Clinton administration 
sent in more troops, Why? 

The VFW response came out in a news re- 
lease on October 5th. VFW national Com- 
mander-in-chief George R. Cramer said, 
"Americans are united in horror at the pho- 
tographs of our servicemen being defiled by 
the Somalis they went to save. This action 
must teach us a lesson to stay out of places 
where our national interest is not at risk. 
The original mission of feeding the starving 
Somalis has long been over and our troops 
should have returned home long ago." 

That's the VFW position. Even before the 
outrage of October 3rd, we had called for an 
end to the operation in a resolution adopted 
at our national convention in August. We 
have 2.2 million members in the VFW—they 
represent a cross section of America, and the 
opinion of that group is, bring the troops 
home. 

Even while our government tries to find a 
purpose for the troops it is sending to Soma- 
lia other American forces are at sea off the 
coast of Haiti. They tried to land once but 
were asked to go away. Now they wait off- 
shore while our government tries to come up 
with another idea on what to do with Haiti. 

The answer to that question was given to 
us in 1934: Nothing. We first went to Haiti in 
1915 to do some “nation building." Nineteen 
years later we came home. Other than build- 
ing some roads and schools and clinics, and 
drilling a few fresh-water wells, we accom- 
plished nothing. Haiti was the same the day 
we left as it had been the day we arrived. 
And if we land troops there tomorrow and 
leave them there for another 19 years, noth- 
ing will have changed. 

Bring the troops home. 

We've covered a lot of commitments this 
century. Anyone who would question that 


has only to look at the history of this turbu- 
lent and war-torn century. 

Though punctuated with gunfire, this is a 
new era of world peace unlike any seen be- 
fore. Despite the dangers and outrages, the 
misery of many and the burdens still to bear, 
this is also an era of great promise. Let's 
meet the challenge of peace. 

If we are going to feed the hungry and heal 
the sick, let's take care of our own first. If 
we're going to take part in “nation build- 
ing," let's do it here in America first. If 
we're going to take a stand against violence, 
terrorism and crime in the streets, let's do it 
today, right here in America. Our citizens 
deserve nothing less. 

If we're going to bring to life the spirit of 
our own Declaration of Independence We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
men аге created equal, with certain 
unalienable rights * * * life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness," and the promise of our 
own Constitution: We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form а more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves * * *'" then 
we are going to have to devote our time, en- 
ergy and commitment to doing them here at 
home, in America. 

We cannot continue to pursue foreign poli- 
cies which have no merit or virtue and which 
put American men and women in harm's way 
for purposes which do not serve any national 
policy. 

I thank all of you for taking part in this 
very special observance of Veterans Day. I 
take pride in being а veteran and I take 
pride in all of the veterans we honor today. 
And I take great pride in those active duty 
military forces we have, at home and abroad, 
serving our nation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE 75TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF B'NAI B'RITH WOMEN, 
PARADISE CHAPTER 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and outstanding public service of the 
B'nai B'rith Women of San Bernardino, CA. 
The Paradise Chapter of B'nai B'rith Women 
will celebrate the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing in 1919 on February 23 with a birthday 
party at Temple Emanu El in San Bernardino. 

The Paradise Chapter of B'nai B'rith is the 
second oldest among over 1,600 chapters in 
the United States committed to fostering 
human understanding and providing essential 
services to the community and throughout the 
United States. Appropriately, the chapter's 
motto is "Pledged to Serve." 

The contributions of the Paradise Chapter to 
our local community is extremely well known. 
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Over the years, B'nai B'rith has served Norco 
Naval Hospital, Banning Hospital, San 
Bernardino County Hospital, and has received 
special recognition for its part in Operation 
Sendoff at Norton Air Force Base. Presently, 
this wonderful organization is involved in on- 
going projects at March Air Force Base re- 
gional hospital and the Loma Linda veterans 
hospital. 


The community service programs of B'nai 
B'rith Women span many generations, from 
prenatal care to assistance for older adults. In 
addition, the chapter works in partnership with 
the National Foundation of the March of 
Dimes on Operation Stork, designed to reduce 
birth defects and infant mortality. 

Additionally, B'nai B'rith Women works in 
conjunction with the Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith in promoting human relations 
through sponsoring interfaith seminars and in- 
troducing its Dolls for Democracy program, 
sharing the stories of great humanitarians of 
various creeds and religions to thousands of 
children in hundreds of public and parochial 
schools. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me and our 
colleagues in paying tribute to this most de- 
serving organization. Throughout its 75 years, 
the Paradise Chapter of B'nai B'rith Women 
has demonstrated a tremendous commitment 
to the betterment of mankind and has touched 
the lives of many people in our community. It 
is only fitting that the House recognize the 
B'nai B'rith Women today. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION CELEBRATES 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. CAROLYN В. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues an 
important event which will take place later this 
month. On February 22, 1994, the Ukrainian 
National Association [UNA], a fraternal insur- 
ance organization which was founded in 
Shamokin, PA, will mark its 100th anniversary. 
Its creation was sparked by the founding in 
1893 of Svoboda, the first Ukrainian news- 
paper printed in the United States. Svoboda 
began publishing on September 15, 1893, and 
is now the oldest Ukrainian newspaper in the 
world. 

Svoboda's founder and editor, Rev. Gregory 
Hrushka, had clearly seen the need for a fi- 
nancial organization in the growing Ukrainian 
immigrant community, and it was his visionary 
leadership which made this idea a reality. 
Upon the establishment of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association, Svoboda became its official 
organ. It still is today. 

UNA began with just 13 branches in 1894, 
but has steadily expanded to its present 370 
branches in the United States and Canada. It 
is the largest Ukrainian-American fraternal in- 
surance organization, with over 66,000 mem- 
bers and over $100 million in assets. UNA 
now has branches in 27 States in the United 
States and 7 provinces in Canada. 
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In addition to providing for the life insurance 
needs of tens of thousands of Ukrainian Amer- 
icans by offering low-cost insurance protec- 
tion, UNA provides its members with a wide 
range of social, educational, cultural, and 
charitable benefits. UNA has contributed im- 
measurably to preserving the traditions and 
customs of Ukrainians in the United States, 
and consequently to enriching American cul- 
ture. 

Along with Svoboda, UNA has also pub- 
lished the Ukrainian Weekly, an English lan- 
guage newspaper, for over 60 years and a 
monthly ^ children's magazine entitled 
“Veselka” which means "Rainbow." UNA has 
an ongoing commitment to promoting literature 
which deals with Ukrainian subjects. 

UNA works even more directly with the 
Ukrainian-American community, providing over 
$120,000 in scholarships to its members each 
year, and operating a retirement home for 
senior citizens. UNA is also a major patron of 
the Ukrainian community's cultural and reli- 
gious activities. Over the 100 years since 
UNA's establishment, countless Ukrainian 
churches and community centers owe their ex- 
istence to UNA's generous low-interest mort- 
gage loans. 

In June 1964, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower dedicated a monument in Washington, 
DC to Taras Shevchenko, the national poet of 
Ukraine. This was a major project initiated by 
UNA. The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America [UCCA] and the Ukrainian American 
Coordinating Council [UACC] were both estab- 
lished by UNA to better coordinate the work of 
the many financial, social, youth, and political 
organizations in the Ukrainian-American com- 
munity. Their establishment is just another ex- 
ample of UNA's visionary leadership in its 
community. 

And while UNA was established to assist 
Ukrainians living in the United States and 
Canada, it has never lost sight of the struggles 
and aspirations of Ukrainians in Ukraine. 
Throughout its history, UNA has assisted the 
cause of a free and independent Ukraine by 
bringing to the attention of the American peo- 
ple and government the events taking place in 
Ukraine. UNA has always risen to meet the 
challenges which the people of Ukraine have 
faced, from assisting the many refugees cre- 
ated by World War 11, to providing assistance 
to the victims of natural disasters. 

Now that Ukraine has at long last achieved 
its independence, that commitment has taken 
on new meaning. In 1990, UNA established a 
fund to provide humanitarian, educational, and 
technical assistance to Ukraine. This fund has 
been a tremendous success, and UNA is con- 
tinuing to work with the United States Govern- 
ment and numerous private voluntary organi- 
zations to promote the establishment of demo- 
cratic and free-market institutions in Ukraine. 
This assistance took on a new dimension with 
the creation, in 1992, of the Ukrainian National 
Foundation which will further coordinate hu- 
manitarian and development programs. 

Because the Ukrainian National Association 
has been assisting the Ukrainian-American 
community and the people of Ukraine for a 
century, and because it has become the key- 
stone of the Ukrainian-American community 
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through its extensive membership network, 
newspapers, foundations, and offices in both 
Ukraine and here in the United States, | would 
like my colleagues to join me in congratulating 
UNA on its 100th anniversary and wishing it 
another 100 years of good fortune and service 
to ће  Ukrainian-American community, 
Ukraine, and the United States. 


TRIBUTE TO PAUL A. DODD 


HON. JAMES T. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
ask my colleagues to join me in congratulating 
a skilled and talented public servant, Paul A. 
Dodd, the New York State director of the Soil 
Conservation Service, on the occasion of his 
recent retirement. 

| have worked with Paul and found his pro- 
fessional expertise to be as vast as his dedi- 
cation. As | said in a statement at his retire- 
ment party last month, my envy over his retire- 
ment is exceeded only by my admiration of his 
career. 

Future SCS directors will have a big job in 
trying to duplicate his performance—whether 
in service to taxpayers or mentoring of co- 
workers. 

It is significant that, just as he retires, we in 
central New York are set to benefit from his 
35 years of watershed management experi- 
ence—from the Bush Creek watershed in 
West Virginia in the 1960’s to the New York 
City watershed just a few years ago. 

Our recent project is a watershed protection 
pilot program, which will use Federal funding 
to educate property owners about how to help 
protect Skaneateles, Otisco, and Owasco 
Lakes. 

One way we can judge our work in public 
service is to observe the impact. As many of 
those Paul has taught go on to great careers 
of their own, he can be extremely proud. No 
doubt the SCS will see the results for years to 
come. 


CAPITAL FLIGHT FROM RUSSIA 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in November 
| wrote Ambassador Strobe Talbott seeking in- 
formation on the magnitude of capital flight 
from Russia. 

The response which | received in late Janu- 
ary states that capital flight was $14 billion in 
1991, in the range of $9 to $12 billion in 1992, 
and would be close to the 1992 level in 1993. 

Given rising concern over the direction and 
nature of Russian reform and over the most 
effective use of United States assistance, | am 
inserting in the RECORD the full text of the re- 


sponse to my inquiry: 
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U.S, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am responding to 
your letter of November 30 regarding Rus- 
sian capita] flight and debt as they relate to 
our assistance program. I regret the delay in 
this response. 

Capital flight in 1992 has been estimated at 
$9-12 billion, somewhat less than the $14 bil- 
lion estimated for 1991, because of the sharp 
fall in exports and the reduced opportunity 
for capital flight. The volume of capital 
flight in 1993 will probably be close to 1992 
levels. Government efforts to control capital 
flight include elevating the Federal Export 
Currency Control Service to the ministerial 
level and the transfer of former security 
service personnel to its staff as of 28 Septem- 
ber 1993. Legally held hard currency ac- 
counts—different from “capital flight"—in- 
clude funds held overseas for buying imports; 
Russia probably has $15 to 25 billion in de- 
clared accounts. The bulk of Russian capital 
flight is the result of barter deals, 
misreported or underreported exports. Enter- 
prises use capital flight as a means of pro- 
tecting themselves from inflation or the high 
taxes on hard currency export earnings. Be- 
fore July 1992, 50 percent of these earnings 
had to be sold at an unfavorable rate to the 
Central Bank. The introduction of the Uni- 
fied Exchange Rate helped reduce that incen- 
tive for capital flight. 

The high inflation which Russia has been 
experiencing has encouraged hard-currency 
earners not to convert their assets in rubles, 
in order to maintain their value. the most 
important measures which the Russian gov- 
ernment is undertaking to respond to the 
problem of capital flight are those directed 
at economic stabilization and combating in- 
flation. It would be reasonable to expect 
that, as the Russian government makes 
progress in this effort, hard-currency assets 
held outside of Russia by enterprises and in- 
dividuals will return and be reinvested in 
Russia. This was also the case—dramatically 
so—for many Latin American nations as 
their own structural reforms took hold. 

Technical assistance to Russian govern- 
ment entities is generally provided through 
advisors, either short-term or resident, semi- 
nars, training courses and professional visits 
to the United States to observe counterpart 
agencies. No direct transfers of funds have 
been made to the Russian government nor 
have these funds been used to prop up Rus- 
sian government corporations. It is in our in- 
terest, however, to support the Russian tran- 
sition to a democratic government, and U.S. 
assistance is provided to government agen- 
cies to help them perform more efficiently, 
to assist in reorganizing their mandates and 
reexamining priorities, and to help them be 
more responsive to the public they serve. 

Western governments rescheduled over $15 
billion in payments due from Russia in 1993 
on the debt of the former Soviet Union, for 
which Russia has assumed managerial re- 
sponsibility. The U.S. share of $1.1 billion in 
the 1993 rescheduling included over $1 billion 
in payments due CCC for grain credits ex- 
tended during 1991 as well as the $75 million 
first annual payment toward the former So- 
viet Union's WWII-era Lend Lease debt. For 
its part, Russia agreed to pay $2 billion to 
these creditors, the bulk of Russia's obliga- 
tions due in 1993. The Russian government is 
current on its payments to the USG under 
this rescheduling. 
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Western government creditors hold ap- 
proximately 50 percent of Russia's $82 billion 
debt. While Russia's economic potential is 
such that it should be able to repay this ex- 
ternal debt over the medium term, a short- 
run bunching of payments is likely to re- 
quire a further rescheduling in 1994, and per- 
haps 1995 as well. Approximately $10 billion 
falls due to Western governments in 1994, of 
which over $1.7 billion is due to the U.S. 
alone. Overall official debt to the USG is $3.7 
billion, and Russian debt to U.S. commercial 
financial institutions is estimated to be $110 
million. 


I hope that this has been helpful. Please do 
not hesitate to contact me again on this or 
any other matter of interest to you. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 


IN HONOR OF GEORGE NEVILLE 
SMITH 


HON. NICK SMITH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | react 
to the President's budget proposal with re- 
newed vigor, because of a special incident 
that happened last week. Our son Brad and 
his wife Diane gave birth to our fourth grand- 
Child. George Neville Smith, born February 2, 
1994, in Houston, TX, is going to have a 
tough time paying back all of this money we 
are borrowing. 

Spending under the Clinton budget in- 
creases to $1.52 trillion in fiscal year 1995, an 
increase of $34 billion over fiscal year 1994. 
When George is 5 years old, spending will be 
$1.8 trillion, or $346 billion higher. 

In the previous 5 years before George Nev- 
ile Smith was born, the national debt in- 
creased $1.4 trillion—going from $3.2 trillion to 
$4.6 trillion. This budget drives us into debt 
even faster, reaching $6.3 trillion of debt by 
fiscal year 1999. This budget continues the 
trend that was started last year of deficit 
spending, billions more in debt, and a bigger, 
more intrusive Government. 

My wife Bonnie and ! join our other grand- 
children, Nicholas, Emily, and Clair as well as 
George's other grandparents, Neville and Jen- 
nifer Monteith from Orillia, ON, in welcoming 
George to this world. 

1 would conclude by asking all parents and 
grandparents that are Members of Congress 
to work with me to minimize the extent to 
which we mortgage our children's future by 
making their generation pay for our undisci- 
plined deficit spending. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL HUMAN 
RIGHTS CAUCUS HAS NO RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS FOUNDA- 
TION 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, various stories 
have appeared in Roll Call and other sources 
in the press discussing links between legisla- 
tive service organizations [LSO's]—which are 
official organizations established by a group of 
Members of the Congress and which are fund- 
ed only by official funds—and outside, non- 
public, nonprofit foundations. Some of these 
press accounts have incorrectly linked the 
Congressional Human Rights Caucus with the 
Congressional Human Rights Foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, | wish to set the record 
straight with my colleagues. There is abso- 
lutely no connection between the two organi- 
zations. Some years ago, | served on the 
board of the Congressional Human Rights 
Foundation along with our colleague, Con- 
gressman JOHN PORTER, the Republican co- 
chairman of the Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus. Both of us resigned from the board 
some years ago. There has never been any 
link between the Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus and the Congressional Human Rights 
Foundation. 

In order to make clear the fact that there is 
no relationship between the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus and the Congressional 
Human Rights Foundation, Congressman 
JOHN PORTER, the Republican cochairman of 
the Caucus, and | sent a letter to Mr. David 
Phillips, the president of the Congressional 
Human Rights Foundation, as well as to Mr. 
Don Bonker and Mr. John Buchanan, the co- 
chairmen of the foundation board. We have 
sent copies of our letter to Congressman 
CHARLIE ROSE, the chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration, and to Congressman 
WILLIAM THOMAS, the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Copies of that letter were also sent to 
each member of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of our col- 
leagues, ! ask that the full text of this letter be 
placed in the RECORD. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESSIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS CAUCUS, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1994. 
Mr. DAVID PHILLIPs, 
President, Congressional Human Rights Foun- 
dation, Washington, DC. 

DEAR DAVID: We are writing with regard to 
a story that appeared in the Capitol Hill 
newspaper Roll Call which discusses, among 
other things, ties between Legislative Serv- 
ice Organizations (LSOs) and outside, non- 
profit foundations. A copy of this story is en- 
closed for your information. The Roll Call re- 
port incorrectly links the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus with the Congres- 
sional Human Rights Foundation as a foun- 
dation affiliated with a House LSO. 

The first purpose of this letter is to set the 
record straight with regard to the relation- 
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ship between the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus and the Congressional Human 
Rights Foundation—there is absolutely no 
connection between the two organizations. 
The two of us served on the board of the Con- 
gressional Human Rights Foundation at one 
point after it was organized in the late 1980s, 
but both of us resigned from the Foundation 
leadership some years ago. Even during the 
time when we were involved in the leader- 
ship of both organizations, there was no link 
between the two organizations. Activities 
were kept separate. 

To our knowledge, there has never been 
any benefit to the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus that has been provided by the 
Congressional Human Rights Foundation. On 
some occasions in the past, briefings spon- 
sored by the Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus for Members of Congress and congres- 
sional staff have included human rights vic- 
tims or human rights activists who have 
been assisted by the Congressional Human 
Rights Foundation and other non-profit or- 
ganizations such as Amnesty International 
and Human Rights Watch. To our knowledge, 
bringing such individuals to the attention of 
the Congressional Human Rights Caucus has 
been the extent of cooperation between the 
two organizations. Furthermore, it is our un- 
derstanding that human rights victims and 
activists who have been assisted by the Con- 
gressional Human Rights Foundation have 
appeared at briefings sponsored by a number 
of other LSOs and other organizations on 
Capitol Hill. 

Furthermore, the Board of Directors of the 
Congressional Human Rights Foundation 
does not include any current Members of 
Congress. While the Congressional Human 
Rights Foundation has an honorary ''Con- 
gressional Advisory Board," the two of us do 
not serve on that board. Some Members of 
Congress who serve on this advisory board 
may also be members of the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus, but they do not rep- 
resent the Caucus in that capacity and they 
do not serve because of their membership in 
the Caucus. 

We expect that if there are any inquiries 
from Roll Call or other representatives of the 
press or from any other source regarding a 
relationship between the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus and the Congressional 
Human Rights Foundation, that officials and 
employees of the Foundation will make clear 
and explicit the fact that no relationship ex- 
ists between the two organizations. For 
many years, it has been our policy as Co- 
Chairmen of the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus to make certain that no con- 
fusion exists with regard to a relationship 
between these two organizations. 

The second purpose of this letter is to ask 
that the Congressional Human Rights Foun- 
dation change its name to avoid confusion 
and misidentification with the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus. The Caucus is an offi- 
cial organization of the Congress. According 
to the new regulations for LSOs adopted by 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives, every effort 
must be taken to prevent any organization 
or person from using the name of the LSO in 
connection with activities in which the LSO 
is not involved. For this reason it would be 
appropriate for the Congressional Human 
Rights Foundation should change its name 
to prevent poorly informed individuals from 
attributing a link between the two organiza- 
tions, when clearly no such link exists. 

Because of the misinformation that has 
been circulating about a relationship be- 
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tween the Congressional Human Rights Cau- 
cus and the Congressional Human Rights 
Foundation, we are sending an identical let- 
ter to Don Bonker and John Buchanan, who 
serve as Co-Chairmen of the Congressional 
Human Rights Foundation, and to the Mem- 
bers of the Board of the Congressional 
Human Rights Foundation making this re- 
quest that the name of the Foundation be 
changed. 

Because of misinformation regarding the 
relationship between the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus and the Congressional 
Human Rights Foundation, we are also send- 
ing copies of these letters to Congressman 
Charlie Rose, Chairman, and to Congressman 
William M. Thomas, Ranking Republican 
Member of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
ТОМ LANTOS, 
Co-Chairman. 
JOHN EDWARD PORTER, 
Co-Chairman. 


RURAL COMMUNITY WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT AFFORDABILITY 
ACT OF 1994 


HON. JIM CHAPMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to be introducing the Rural Commu- 
nity Wastewater Treatment Affordability Act of 
1994. This legislation, which was drafted with 
the assistance of the National Rural Water As- 
sociation and the Rural Community Assistance 
Program, is designed to ensure that rural and 
disadvantaged communities have greater ac- 
cess to the Clean Water Act's State Revolving 
Fund [SRF] Program. 

EPA has estimated that 75 percent of the 
communities in violation of the Clean Water 
Act's sewage treatment requirements are rural 
and that the estimated cost of addressing 
these sewage treatment needs exceeds $13 
billion. While the purpose of the SRF Program 
is to assist localities in their efforts to modern- 
ize existing treatment works and construct 
new ones th a low-interest loan program, 
it has fallen far short of this goal in rural com- 
munities. One of the largest obstacles for rural 
systems is that they can rarely finance 100 
percent loans, even at low interest rates, be- 
cause they have limited revenue generating 
capabilities and cannot achieve economies of 
scale. 

It has become clear to me and many of my 
colleagues who represent rural and disadvan- 
taged communities that the Federal Govern- 
ment must take a more active role in assisting 
these communities with their wastewater treat- 
ment infrastructure needs. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill will make SRF loans 
more affordable to small systems by allowing 
negative interest loan financing, extending the 
loan repayment period from 20 to 40 years 
and requiring that 1 to 2 percent of each 
State's SRF allocation be used to make grants 
to communities for planning апа 
predevelopment costs. In addition, the bill al- 
lows nonprofit corporations to be eligible for 
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SRF funding, as they currently are under the 
Rural Development Administration's water and 
sewer program, and authorizes $15 million for 
rural water organizations technical assistance 
programs. 

As reauthorization of the Clean Water Act 
has emerged as a priority for Congress this 
year, | look forward to working closely with my 
colleagues on the Public Works Committee to 
ensure that rural and disadvantaged commu- 
nities are not left behind. 


TRIBUTE TO IRMI BLUM 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and outstanding public service of my 
dear friend, Irmi Blum of San Bernardino, CA. 
Irmi was recently honored by the Arrowhead 
Chapter of Hadassah for her commitment and 
countless hours of community service on be- 
half of so many people in southern California. 


The story of Irmi and her late husband, 
Hugo, is among the most touching and inspir- 
ing | know. Escaping Nazi Germany and flee- 
ing to London in the early 1940's, together 
they came to California in the late 1940's. 
They opened a jewelry store in San 
Bernardino in 1948 which they ran success- 
fully until their retirement. To say the least, 
their lives are a testimony to faith and hope. 
Over the years they never wavered in the face 
of adversity and together they embraced the 
American Dream. 


Over the years, Irmi has been involved in а 
myriad of community activities and has been 
outspoken in her concerns over community 
and national matters. Though working full time 
with Hugo, Irmi made time to contribute her 
talents and energy to a number of civic organi- 
zations. She has served on numerous boards 
including Hadassah, Congregation Emanu El 
Sisterhood, the San Bernardino Community 
Concert Association, and was the first woman 
elected to serve as president of the California 
Jewelers Association. In addition, she was in- 
strumental in establishing the San Bernardino 
Chapter of the City of Hope and the San 
Bernardino Herzilya Sister City Committee, 
serving each as its first president. She has 
also been a member of the San Bernardino 
Downtown Association and the San 
Bernardino Redevelopment Agency. 


Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, Irmi's daughter, Sonia, and our many 
friends in San Bernardino in wishing Irmi our 
congratulations for this deserved recognition. 
In her many years of devoted service, Irmi 
Blum has touched the lives of many people in 
our community and it is only fitting that the 
House recognize her today. 
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GEORGE ALEXIOU RECOGNIZED 
FOR TREMENDOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a New Yorker who has given 
so much to our great city, the Borough of 
Queens, and the community of Astoria. 

On February 12, the Greek-American 
Home-Owners Association of Astoria, NY, is 
recognizing George Alexiou for his vigilant 
dedication to the welfare and advancement of 
this organization and the improvement of the 
greater Astoria community. 

George was a past president of the Greek- 
American Home-Owners. During his highly 
successful tenure, the organization signifi- 
cantly expanded the services which it provides 
to the Astoria community. Countless residents 
have Mr. Alexiou to thank for the work which 
he has done on their behalf. 

George also exemplifies the American 
dream. He came to this country from Greece 
and successfully entered into business. He is 
a devoted husband of Elpida, and a doting fa- 
ther to Melina. Showing his appreciation for 
his adopted country and the true American 
spirit, George has used his good fortune to 
help others in his community. 

Because of his tremendous achievements 
on behalf of others, | hope my colleagues will 
join me and the Greek-American Home-Own- 
ers Association in honoring Mr. Alexiou on this 
auspicious occasion. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. WILLIAM A. 
FORKHAMER 


HON. JAMES Т. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Col. William A. Forkhamer who is retir- 
ing after 40 years with the 174th fighter wing 
of the New York Air National Guard. Colonel 
Forkhamer was most recently the director of 
logistics for the 174th, known as the “Boys 
from Syracuse.” 

Colonel Forkhamer has received numerous 
awards and citations. His advancement over 
the years reflects the responsibility he has 
taken on—and the confidence that has been 
placed in him by his superiors. 

Colonel Forkhamer received a direct com- 
mission in the Air National Guard as a 2d 
Lieutenant in November 1963. He was re- 
called to active duty for the Pueblo crisis in 
May 1968 as an aerospace munitions officer. 
While assigned to the 140th tactical fighter 
wing at Cannon AFB, NM, he was assigned 
as maintenance control officer. Upon release 
from active duty, he was assigned as organi- 
zational maintenance officer until September 
1975, at which time he was assigned as the 
group logistic plans officer until his promotion 
to commander of the 174th consolidated air- 
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craft maintenance squadron in October 1976. 
When the 174th tactical group was converted 
to the 174th tactical fighter wing on July 1, 
1979, Colonel Forkhamer was appointed dep- 
uty commander for maintenance and held this 
position until being appointed director of logis- 
tics. 

In 1982, under his leadership, the squadron 
received the USAF Maintenance Effectiveness 
Award, symbolic of the best maintenance 
squadron in the USAF worldwide. 

Colonel Forkhamer has served his country 
well. 1 salute him and wish him all the best in 
a retirement he richly deserves. 


BLACK HISTORY 
TELECONFERENCE TRIBUTE 


HON. JAMES E. CLYBURN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, for the past 7 
years during the month of February, the South 
Carolina Educational Network has held a tele- 
conference to showcase the courage, accom- 
plishments, and progress of African-Americans 
who have contributed to the well being of this 
Nation and the world. This year's Black His- 
tory Teleconference titled, "The Struggle Con- 
tinues: Empowering Afro-American Organiza- 
tions: Present and Future" features eight high 
School students from South Carolina who 
interview eight nationally prominent African- 
Americans. Under the guidance of its creator, 
Dr. Marianna Davis of Keenan High School in 
Columbia, the teleconference has proven to 
be of tremendous benefit to the students, pan- 
elists, and viewers. 

It is in the spirit of Dr. Davis’ zeal and focus 
on a brighter future for our youth that | ac- 
knowledge this year’s high school participants: 
Allison S. Feaster of Chester High School; 
Mary Emma Fulwood of Dillon High School; 
Sean Gallman of Dutch Fork High School in 
Irmo; Victor Gardner of Blue Ridge High 
School in Greer; Caren C. Kelly of Westside 
High in Anderson; Macella Scott of Kingstree 
Senior High; Terrance Smalls of Holly Hill- 
Roberts High School; and Scipia Williams of 
James Island High in Charleston. They, and 
others like them, are our future. For it will be 
through their achievements that others will see 
hope and a brighter tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Mr. Henry 
Cauthen, president of the South Carolina Edu- 
cational Television Network, SCETV staff, Dr. 
Davis, the students, and panelists of “The 
Struggle Continues,” for their dedication to 
quality education and broadcasting. 


THE WATERWAYS OBSTRUCTION 
REMOVAL ACT OF 1994 


HON. JACK FIELDS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to introduce today a bill that responds 
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to a critical problem that exists in Texas ports 
and in waterways throughout this Nation. 

Emergency closure of the Port of Houston 
to commercial traffic because of obstructions 
by sunken or grounded vessels in the Houston 
Ship Channel has resulted in over $200 million 
in losses during recent years. It is time to take 
action to keep our Nation's ports and water- 
ways open to trade and prevent even greater 
financial losses from occurring in the future. 

Section 2 of my bill addresses this problem 
by requiring immediate action by the owner or 
operator of a sunken or grounded vessel to re- 
move or destroy a vessel that is obstructing a 
navigable waterway. Within 24 hours after a 
port or other navigable waterway is closed be- 
cause of a sunken or grounded vessel by 
order of the Secretary of Transportation, the 
owner of the vessel must begin removal of the 
vessel or, if appropriate, secure the vessel to 
allow commercial traffic to resume. The owner 
or operator of the vessel must consult with the 
Secretary of the Army and gain the Sec- 
retary's approval before the owner or operator 
begins removal of the vessel or secures the 
vessel. Before approving a plan of removal, 
the Secretary must determine that the owner 
or operator is using the most expeditious 
method available under the circumstances to 
remove the vessel. 

Under this section, if the owner or operator 
fails to begin removal of the sunken or 
grounded vessel, or to secure the vessel 
pending removal, within 24 hours of the clo- 
sure of the port or other navigable waterway, 
the Secretary of the Army may impose a civil 
penalty of up to $25,000 per day for each day 
during which the owner or operator fails to 
begin removal of the vessel. In addition, if the 
owner or operator fails to begin removal of or 
to secure the vessel within 24 hours, the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall remove or destroy the 
vessel using the summary removal procedures 
under subsection (a) of section 20 of the Act 
of March 3, 1899, 33 U.S.C. 415. Subsection 
(b) of this section amends section 20 of the 
Act of March 3, 1899, to allow the Secretary 
to recover from the owner or operator of the 
vessel the actual costs, including administra- 
tive costs, of any removal action taken under 
this section. 

Compliance with the requirement to begin 
removal of the vessel within 24 hours will vary 
under the circumstances of each case. In 
some cases, it will be reasonable for the Sec- 
retary of the Army to determine that actual 
physical removal of the vessel must begin 
within 24 hours of the closing of the port. In 
other cases, it may be impossible to actually 
begin removal of a vessel in 24 hours be- 
cause a specialized piece of equipment is not 
available. The Secretary of the Army must de- 
termine whether the owner or operator has 
satisfied the requirement to begin removal, 
based on the facts of each particular situation. 
The costs of a particular method of removal 
are not a factor in deciding whether or not an 
owner or operator has satisfied the require- 
ment to begin removal. What must be deter- 
mined by the Secretary under this bill is 
whether or not the owner or operator is doing 
everything feasible to remove the vessel, 
using the method that will allow commercial 
traffic to resume as quickly as possible. In all 
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cases, the vessel must be secured pending 
removal of the vessel if securing the vessel al- 
lows commercial traffic to resume while re- 
moval actions continue to take place. 

Mr. Speaker, | look forward to early action 
on this important piece of legislation, and | 
want to thank my distinguished colleague from 
Texas, GREG LAUGHLIN, for joining with me in 
this effort. 


CONGRESSMAN KILDEE HONORS 
DR. JEROME AND SHERRY KASLE 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
рау tribute to Dr. Jerome Кавіе, and his wife 
Sherry, for their continual efforts to improve 
the education of Jewish children in my home- 
town of Flint, МІ. 

Mr. Speaker, | have known the Kasle family 
for many, many years. They have been true 
community activists and have worked to im- 
prove the quality of life for the people in the 
Flint area. On December 12, 1993, the 
Chabad House of Flint honored Dr. Jerry and 
Sherry Kasle for their efforts to enhance and 
expand Jewish education in the Flint Jewish 
Community. | also want to congratulate Jerry 
on his 50th birthday, and their 25th wedding 
annivei . Mazel Tov to the both of you. 

Mr. Speaker, a few years ago, Rabbi Yisroel 
Weingarten, a Lubavitch Rabbi, came to the 
Flint community and established the Chabad 
House. Rabbi Weingarten and his wife have 
greatly enriched the lives of many people in 
the Flint Jewish Community. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kasle have been dedicated supporters of 
Rabbi Weingarten, the Chabad House and all 
of their programs. And because of their efforts, 
the Chabad House has blossomed. Together, 
they began a unique partnership to establish 
the Chabad House Flint Torah Academy. This 
program, already in its third year, allows Jew- 
ish children to attend school in the morning, 
and study Jewish culture, art, music, dance, 
history, language, and writing, at the Flint 
Torah Academy each afternoon. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kasle recognize the impor- 
tance of education and maintaining the con- 
tinuity of Judaism in one's life. The Kasles be- 
lieve that in order for Judaism to prosper, Jew- 
ish education and culture must be taught to 
the children. It is their commitment to these 
Jewish principles that has enabled the Flint 
Torah Academy to flourish. 

Even before the arrival of Chabad House, 
the Kasles have been long time supporters of 
the Flint Jewish Community and the State of 
Israel. The Kasles were one of the first anchor 
families in the resettlement of Russian Jews in 
Flint. Dr. Kasle also sees many Russian Jews 
on a pro bono basis at his eye clinic. Jerry 
and Sherry have also been loving parents to 
their six children. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with much joy and re- 
spect, that | pay tribute to these two excep- 
tional people. They have certainly made a dif- 
ference in many lives, both in Flint and in 15- 
rael, and we are all deeply grateful to them. 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFF OF EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


HON. DAN BURTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, | re- 
cently received a letter from a constituent of 
mine who had attended a training program at 
the Emergency Management Institute in Em- 
mitsburg, MD. Sam Williams, director of the 
Johnson County, IN, Office of Emergency 
Management, had high praise for the Insti- 
tute's staff and programs. He was so im- 
pressed that he took the time to ask his Con- 
gressman and Senators to commend the Insti- 
tute for the fine work they do. 

The Emergency Management Institute is the 
training arm of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency. With a staff of 30 people, 
the Institute trains local emergency manage- 
ment officials from around the country to pre- 
pare for spills of hazardous materials, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes, floods, and other natural 
disasters. Those local officials in turn return to 
their home States to train their colleagues. 

This training is critically important. By en- 
hancing the ability of local governments to 
prepare themselves for the unthinkable, the 
Emergency Management Institute has, | am 
sure, quietly saved many lives. | would like to 
commend Joseph Bills, the Institute's program 
coordinator, and the Institute's entire staff for 
their fine work. 

| submit Mr. Williams’ letter for the RECORD. 

JOHNSON COUNTY OFFICE 
OF EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, 
Franklin, IN. 
Hon. DAN BURTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BURTON. I recently had 
the opportunity to attend the Mass Fatality 
Incident Course held at the Emergency Man- 
agement Institute in Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

The program coordinator, Mr. Joseph K. 
Bills, should be commended for his tireless 
energy and the quality of materials intro- 
duced. 

While we do not like to think of incidents 
of this nature, through training of this type, 
we can feel confident we will be able to han- 
dle any situation should the need arise. We 
can also minimize the suffering of those who 
have a loss. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL J. WILLIAMS, 
Director. 


JULIA PAPPAS RECOGNIZED FOR 
TREMENDOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON. CAROLYN В. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
special recognition being bestowed upon Julia 
Pappas this Saturday, February 12, by the 
Greek-American Home-Owners Association of 
Astoria, NY. 

As one of the leading groups which seek to 
strengthen the residential and business com- 
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munities in Astoria, the Greek-American 
Home-Owners Association serves the entire 
community in so many ways. 

Julia Pappas exemplifies the members of 
this organization. That's why | am pleased to 
say that her loyalty and dedication to the orga- 
nization and her exemplary leadership as 
president of Community Schoo! Board 30 are 
being justly recognized. As the founder and 
past president of the Federation Parents Club, 
Queens, as a member of community board |, 
and as chairperson of the parks committee, 
Julia has constantly strived to promote com- 
munity unity and the development of innova- 
tive and effective programs. 

Because of her tremendous achievements 
on behalf of the entire community of Astoria, 
NY, | hope my colleagues will join me and the 
Greek-American Home-Owners Association in 
honoring Ms. Pappas on this auspicious occa- 
sion. 


A COMMUNITY PULLS TOGETHER 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, today, | would 
like to call attention to a very special group of 
people who live and work in my hometown of 
Louisville and Jefferson County, KY. 

A couple of weeks ago the Louisville area, 
along with most of the eastern half of the Na- 
tion, fell under the grip of a furious winter 
storm. With 16 inches of snow on the ground 
in Louisville and with temperatures dipping to 
— 22 degrees, venturing out into that nearly le- 
thal weather was the last thing on most minds. 
Most, that is, except for Michelle Schmitt and 
her family. 

Michelle Schmitt is a bright and enthusiastic 
3-year-old who is like almost any other toddler 
her age with one major exception: she has 
had liver problems since birth and has been 
on a waiting list for 2 years for a liver trans- 
plant. And, that long-awaited call that a liver 
was available came, not when the weather 
was benign but when it was brutish, and not 
from a transplant center near Louisville but 
from one hundreds and hundreds of miles dis- 
tant in Omaha, NE. 

There appeared to be no way for Michelle 
and her family to make it out of their house 
much less to make the trek to Louisville's 
Standiford Field for the trip to Omaha. But, 
when the word of Michelle's plight went out on 
WHAS Radio 840, a concerned group of peo- 
ple got together with imagination, courage and 
selflessness and devised a plan to get 
Michelle to her plane and then to the hospital 
for the operation. 

The accompanying Courier-Journal articles 
describe the ordeal—and that's really what it 
Was surrounding Michelle's evacuation. | will 
not recount the details, as awe-inspiring as 
they are, but | need to cite some of the people 
whose heroic efforts helped Michelle. 

Joe and Teresa Amshoff came up with the 
idea of using a parking lot as a helipad and 
led a shovel brigade of 200 volunteers who 
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cleared the parking lot of Southeast Christian 
Church. The church's pastor and associate 
pastor, Rev. Bob Russell and Rev. Dave 
Stone, and Southeast Christian's congregation 
also pitched in with the effort to clear the park- 
ing lot so the helicopter could land. Hank 
Wagner and David Fleming of Jewish Hospital 
made the medical helicopter service, Skycare, 
available. Skycare's communications director, 
Kimberly Phelps, worked to get flight nurse, 
Rick Nickoson and paramedic, Joe Vetter 
scheduled for the flight. Volunteer pilots Jason 
Smith and Jeff Bowlan of Pattco, Inc. flew the 
mercy mission to Omaha. Many others worked 
hard to clear the runway at Louisville's 
Standiford Field so Michelle and her family 
could leave Louisville for Omaha. 

| am immensely proud to represent such a 
dedicated and giving group of individuals. The 
work everyone put forth to give a little girl a 
chance for a full life was a labor of love and 
was evidence, once again, of the devotion and 
true charity of the people of Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County. The episode is a prime exam- 
ple of how noble and caring people are when 
called upon. 

One last note—Michelle is doing well and 
our thoughts and prayers are with her for a 
successful and speedy recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 ask permission to include at 
this point the Courier Journal articles referred 
to in my statement: 

[From the Courier Journal, Jan. 18, 1994] 
FROZEN CITY WARMED TO A SICK LITTLE 
GIRL'S PLIGHT 
(By Beverly Bartlett and Laurel 
Shackelford) 

People from all over Kentucky came to- 
gether yesterday in a breathtaking battle 
against time and nature for a Louisville girl, 
who just may win. 

Since 3-year-old Michelle Schmitt was a 
year old, she has been on a waiting list for a 
liver transplant. Yesterday, at 9 a.m., as a 
record snowfall paralyzed Louisville, her 
grandmother got the call the whole family 
had been waiting for. By sundown, a liver 
would be waiting for her. 

In Omaha, Neb. 

But there was no way for Michelle to get to 
the airport. No way for pilots to get there. 
No way for planes to take off, with the air- 
port closed. No way for emergency medical 
workers to get out of their driveways. 

To have the best chance of success, hos- 
pital workers in Nebraska wanted Michelle 
in Omaha by 6 p.m.—7 p.m. at the latest. The 
race was on. 

Michelle is one of 251 children waiting for 
a liver transplant. More than 100 U.S. hos- 
pitals do liver transplants, but only about 50 
perform them for children. Not one is in Ken- 
tucky. Kosair Children's Hospital expects to 
start performing such surgeries this summer. 

But that did Michelle no good yesterday. 
She was born with biliary atresia, the same 
condition her older sister, Ashley, had. Ash- 
ley received a liver transplant in 1991, at the 
age of 3. She is now reportedly doing well. 

But Michelle was still in desperate need. 
She weighed just 22 pounds, an average 
weight for a 1-year-old. 

(Michelle and Ashley's mother. Theresa, 
died in August 1992, after overwhelming 
reumonia progressed to Adult Respiratory 
Distress Syndrome. As а complication, doc- 
tors also suspected an uncommon vascular 
disorder called Wegener's granulomatosis.) 
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Friends had come to the Schmitt's aid, 
raising money all over the county—from do- 
nations, raffles and charity auctions. But 
yesterday the community came to the 
child's aid in other ways. 

Jewish's air ambulance service, SKYCARE, 
agreed to fly Michelle to Standiford Field, 
after an employee heard the family's plea for 
help on a radio station. 

She was supposed to be picked up there by 
& Lear jet, which would take her to Omaha, 
where a liver was being flown in from an un- 
disclosed location. 

David Fleming, a Jewish Hospital vice 
president, said SKYCARE's communications 
director, Kimberly Phelps, worked fran- 
tically to put together a medical team for 
the trip. Rick Nickoson, the flight nurse, 
drove a four-wheel-drive vehicle to pick up 
paramedic Joe Vetter, 

Two volunteer pilots, Jason Smith and Jeff 
Bowman, of Pattco Inc., waited at 
Standiford Field. 

But first Michelle had to get there—and for 
hour after agonizing hour, that looked iffy. 

Members of Southeast Christian Church 
have been leading the fight for money to pay 
for her transplants, and yesterday the 
church came to the rescue again. 

The brilliant idea to transform a church 
parking lot into a helicopter landing pad 
came from Teresa Amshoff who spent the 
day ‘‘stuck here in the house, listening to 
the вбогу” about Michelle оп WHAS. 

She heard about the plan to drive her from 
Hikes Point to Clark County airport, “апа I 
knew it would take them two hours to get to 
Clark County. As I was staring out the win- 
dow it came to me: Bring the helicopter to 
Southeast Christian Church," right behind 
her house. 

Amshoff called the station, and after some 
huddling, rescuers decided to go for it. 

“They asked if I could get people to shovel. 
I said, ‘No problem.’ I ran door to door on 
Glen Meade Road screaming for help. I told 
everyone we needed them with their shovels. 
Everyone was tired from shoveling their 
driveways off, but no one turned me down." 

Soon a team of six snow shovelers turned 
into a crowd of hundreds with a big will—andá 
big shovels. 

Her husband, Joe, went ahead and walked 
off a 100-foot area for a landing site, and ev- 
erybody dug in. 

People just started pulling in," said Dave 
Stone, the church's associate preaching min- 
ister, “16 looked like a four-wheel-drive con- 
vention.“ 

While some arrived in four-wheel-drives, 
people who lived in the neighborhood flocked 
in on foot, carrying snow shovels. 

The family pulled up in a four-wheel-drive 
vehicle. Michelle was carried to the heli- 
copter on a stretcher. Her father, Ed, was 
shivering. Bob Russell, the church minister, 
asked if he was cold. 

No.“ he said. “I'm just really nervous.“ 

Hospital officials in Nebraska weren't; 
they were confident that Michelle would 
reach Omaha by nightfall, the optimum time 
for her liver transplant. 

[From the Courier Journal, Jan. 19, 1994] 
GIRL, 3, “DOING REAL WELL" AFTER LIVER 
TRANSPLANT 
(By Patrick Howington) 

Hours after undergoing a liver transplant 
that was made possible by snow-shoveling 
volunteers, a 3-year-old Jefferson County 
girl was making an impressive recovery yes- 
terday in an Omaha hospital. 
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Michelle Schmitt's condition was upgraded 
from critical to serious-but-stable yesterday 
afternoon. Doctors at the University of Ne- 
braska Medical Center were "really happy 
and amazed at how she's bouncing back," 
said Edward Schmitt, Michelle's father. 

"She's doing real well right now. They've 
already pulled the respirator from her and 
she's sitting up," Schmitt said. She wants 
her bottle, she wants chocolate, she wants 
Coke * * *. It's amazing.“ 

Michelle had been waiting two years for a 
donor liver, but when the call finally came 
Monday the timing couldn't have been 
worse. Louisville roads and airports were vir- 
tually shut down by record snow. 

The flight to Omaha wouldn't have been 
possible if 200 neighbors and volunteers 
hadn't shoveled a clearing at Southeast 
Christian Church, where the Schmitts are 
members, so а helicopter could land and take 
Michelle to a waiting private jet. Without a 
quick departure, the donor liver in Omaha 
would no longer have been useable. 

"I want to thank everybody from the bot- 
tom of my heart," Edward Schmitt said. “1 
feel like they saved her life.” 

Michelle arrived at the Nebraska hospital 
&bout 6:45 p.m. CST Monday, hospital 
spokeswoman Mary Zgoda aid. She was on 
the operating table by 9 p.m. The surgery 
ended at 4 a.m. yesterday. 

Michelle and her family flew to Omaha on 
а corporate jet donated by Paco Aire of Jef- 
ferson County. 

The jet had been lined up months ago by 
Sharon Stevens, a hairdresser who has been 
raising money for the Schmitts for two 
years. Stevens said a non-profit group she 
set up for that purpose, Hair Angels—its 
members initially were all hair-dressers—has 
raised about $50,000 for the family. 

But Stevens said that is “а drop in the 
bucket' compared with the family's medical 
bills. She said care just for Michelle's older 
sister Ashley, who received a liver trans- 
plant in 1991, has totaled $700,000. Insurance 
covers 80 percent of medical bills, she said. 

Money raised by Hair Angels has gone to- 
ward medication (Michelle's costs up to 
$1,000 а month), insurance premiums and 
flights to Omaha, where Ashley also received 
her transplant and follow-up care. 

Now the group is trying to raise money to 
cover the Schmitts' housing in Omaha, 
where Michelle may be for up to three 
months. 

Donations for Michelle's medical expenses 
can be sent to Hair Angels, 239 Chenoweth 
Lane, Louisville, KY 40207. Contributions are 
tax-deductible. 


SOLIDARITY—SARAJEVO 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, the eyes of the 
world will be focused on Lillehammer, Norway, 
from February 12-27, as that city hosts the 
1994 Winter Olympic Games. Exactly 10 years 
ago today athletes gathered in Sarajevo for 12 
days of competition as that city hosted the XIV 
Winter Olympic Games. Hundreds of folk 
dancers greeted the athletes in a profusion of 
color during the opening ceremonies in 
Kosevo Stadium. The sounds of "When the 
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Saints Come Marching In" and “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas” could be heard during the 
course of the festivities presided over by Juan 
Antonio Samaranch, president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 

An estimated 8,000 Americans were among 
the 40,000 visitors who converged on Sara- 
jevo for the games. Actor Kirk Douglas, singer 
John Denver, and Princess Ann of Britain 
could be spotted in the crowds. A fresh snow- 
fall transformed the city into a winter wonder- 
land, Vucko, the mascot wolf of the winter 
games could be seen just about everywhere. 
Guests crowded Sarajevo’s shops, res- 
taurants, and cafes to escape the cold and 
enjoy the warm hospitality. 

A thousand troops were deployed in the hills 
around Sarajevo to keep competition tracks 
clear of snow. Flushed with excitement ath- 
letes looked forward to testing their skills on 
the slopes and on the ice. Skating star Scott 
Hamilton was there as was downhill skier Bill 
Johnson, giant slalom skier Debbie Armstrong, 
figure skater Rosalynn Summers, the brother 
and sister pair, Peter and Kitty Carruthers, 
along with the Mahre brothers, Phil and Steve. 
Soviet athletes paused to mourn the death of 
President Yuri Andropov as the crimson ham- 
mer and sickle Soviet flag was flown at half 
staff in the Olympic Village. 

As the Olympic flame was extinguished dur- 
ing the closing ceremonies of the XIV Winter 
Olympic Games, IOC president Samaranch 
concluded, "Do videnja, Sarajevo"—"Until we 
meet again, Sarajevo." 

Ten years later and after nearly 2 years of 
shelling, Sarajevo is almost destroyed by hate 
and power mongers. The city's stadium has 
been turned into a cemetery, the final resting 
place for some of the over 10,000 Sarajevans 
killed since the outbreak of fighting in and 
around the Bosnian capital. 

The siege of Sarajevo continues unabated 
with some of the heaviest shelling having re- 
cently been recorded. Serb heavy weapons 
surround the city from the very hills where ath- 
letes tested their skills in Olympic competition. 
This once pristine alpine community, known 
for its distinctive multicultural society, has 
been reduced to rubble. There is no running 
water. There is no natural gas to provide heat 
against severe winter weather conditions. 
Medical supplies are scarce. Food supplies 
are dwindling. People are starving and chil- 
dren are being murdered as they attempt to 
play amidst a dying city. 

Despite death and destruction, the people of 
Sarajevo have remained remarkably resilient. 
The Olympic creed says, in part, that "the es- 
sential thing is not to have conquered but to 
have fought well.” The people of Sarajevo 
have displayed tremendous courage through- 
out their struggle for survival. Unfortunately, 
the West has yet to do so. 

When the Olympic flame, a symbol of con- 
tinuity, is ignited this Saturday in Lillehammer 
its glow will be dimmed by the harsh reality 
surrounding the strangulation of Sarajevo and 
the aggression and genocide waged against 
the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Sarajevo are 
fighting for their very survival as well as the 
survival of their city. | urge my colleagues to 
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join me in expressing solidarity with the people 
of Sarajevo and calling upon the international 
community to stop the strangulation of Sara- 
jevo before there is no one left but the aggres- 
sors. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT CHAIS 
HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
tribute to Robert Chais, a constituent of mine 
and a founder of one of the foremost emer- 
gency medical services facilities in the Nation. 

Mr. Chais founded the Bergen County 
Emergency Medical Services [EMS] Training 
Center in Paramus, NJ. This center has be- 
come nationally respected as one of the finest 
EMS training facilities in America. 

Under Bob Chais' direction, the Bergen 
County EMS Center has trained thousands of 
New Jersey volunteer ambulance, rescue, and 
firefighting personnel. These volunteers have 
been responsible for saving countless thou- 
sands of people throughout New Jersey. 

The standards set by Mr. Chais have influ- 
enced similar training centers across the coun- 
try and thus resulted in the countless numbers 
of Americans surviving accidents and medical 
emergencies. 

Mr. Chais served the center for more than 
15 years, for he did not seek nor receive any 
compensation. In fact, Mr. Chais passed away 
while teaching a class on Wednesday 
evening, January 27, 1994, at the age of 54. 

It is rare that one man performs so much 
work to have such a positive effect on the 
lives of so many. His death is a great loss to 
the State of New Jersey. It is in service to the 
citizens of New Jersey that Mr. Chais will be 
fondly remembered. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. J. SCOTT RUTAN 
HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
| was very pleased to learn that the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association will recog- 
nize Dr. J. Scott Rutan as a Distinguished Life 
Fellow on February 18. 

Dr. Rutan has had an extraordinarily pro- 
ductive career, and he is widely known for his 
scholarship, his practice of group psycho- 
therapy, and his teaching. He is a clinical as- 
sociate professor of psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at Harvard Medical School, 
and director of the Center for the Group Psy- 
chotherapy at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. In every capacity that he has occupied, 
Scott Rutan has performed extraordinarily 
well, serving as a model of a responsible and 
caring professional. 

It is entirely appropriate that the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association is recogniz- 
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ing Scott Rutan's career, and | am proud to 
join them in doing so. 


GEORGE ALEXIOU RECOGNIZED 
FOR TREMENDOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a New Yorker who has given 
so much to our great city, the borough of 
Queens, and the community of Astoria. 

On February 12, the Greek-American 
Home-Owners Association of Astoria, NY, is 
recognizing George Alexiou for his vigilant 
dedication to the welfare and advancement of 
this organization and the improvement of the 
greater Astoria community. 

George was a past president of the Greek- 
American Home-Owners. During his highly 
successful tenure, the organization signifi- 
cantly expanded the services which it provides 
to the Astoria community. Countless residents 
have Мг. Alexiou to thank for the work which 
he has done on their behalf. 

George also exemplifies the American 
Dream. He came to this country from Greece 
and successfully entered into business. He is 
a devoted husband of Elpida, and a doting fa- 
ther to Melina. Showing his appreciation for 
his adopted country and the true American 
spirit, George has used his good fortune to 
help others in his community. 

Because of his tremendous achievements 
on behalf of others, | hope my colleagues will 
join me and the Greek-American Home-Own- 
ers Association in honoring Mr. Alexiou on this 
auspicious occasion. 


TRIBUTE TO PAUL ANDREWS 
HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today be- 
fore my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives to pay tribute to Paul Andrews, school 
superintendent of Woburn, MA, who will retire 
at the end of this year capping 26 years of 
public service. 

Paul Andrews is a results-oriented adminis- 
trator who has served his community tirelessly 
for over a quarter of a century. Mr. Andrews 
is a leading educator who brings pragmatic in- 
sights and solutions to meet public policy ob- 
jectives. He developed a fully coordinated 
central office staff into one of the finest school 
managerial teams in the Commonwealth. He 
also raised almost $500,000 for students of 
Woburn Public Schools through the writing 
and development of Federal and State grants. 

Mr. Andrews has been on the forefront writ- 
ing and preparing publications for State dis- 
tribution. His writings focus on the difficult 
topic of drug abuse. In his progressive role, 
Paul has suggested approaches in drug edu- 
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cation and outlined drug policies for school ad- 
ministrators. Paul has also been involved with 
the State department of education as a project 
director for the office of health and human 
services as well as the bureau of student 
Services. Mr. Andrews served on a wide vari- 
ety of State boards such as the Massachu- 
setts Comprehensive Health Planning Agency, 
and the Massachusetts Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

Like most dedicated public servants, Mr. An- 
drews is highly active in his local community. 
He is vice chairman of the Mystic Valley Men- 
tal Health Board and the chairman of the In- 
dustrial Development Commission. He has 
been a Red Cross disaster chairman, as well 
as an executive secretary of the Woburn Fire/ 
Police Building Commission. The Woburn Jay- 
cees г ed his civic service, honoring 
him as a “Man of the Year.” 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, Paul’s wife Janet, their three children, 
Раш, Jr., Kevin, and Marcia, and their many 
friends in wishing Paul the very best in his re- 
tirement. In his many years of committed serv- 
ice, Paul Andrews has touched the lives of 
many people in our community and it is only 
fitting that the House of Representatives rec- 
ognize him today. 


PMA CHOOSES NEWSPAPER ADS 
OVER R&D 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, practically every 
week the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation [PMA] reminds us of its existence 
through absurd ads on the federal page of 
The Washington Post. In 1993, the PMA ran 
50 advertisements in the Post—each ad telling 
the reader that we don’t need health care re- 
form because the PMA has it under control. 

The problem, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
PMA’s version of health care reform is an ad- 
vertising blitz! Lots of gloss, lots of pretty 
charts—and billions of wasted health care dol- 
lars! 

A recent PMA newspaper ad campaign tells 
us that pharmaceutical research and develop- 
ment has slowed to its lowest point in 22 
years. The PMA has never been afraid to pre- 
dict gloom and doom for its member compa- 
nies—companies that represent the most prof- 
itable industry in America. The PMA is con- 
stantly using scare tactics on Americans, 
many of whom are dependent on prescription 
drugs for their health. 

What the ad doesn't tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
is that in 1993, the PMA wasted $1.5 million 
on ads in just five newspapers—The Washing- 
ton Post, The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, USA Today, and the LA Times. 
According to the PMA's way of calculating the 
real investment value of R&D, this $1.5 million 
in cash outlays has a real investment value of 
$16 million in R&D. 

The PMA complains that we face lower lev- 
els of R&D spending, but somehow they al- 
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ways find a way to spend billions in advertis- 
ing. Not drug research—ads. 

Americans don't need more PMA ads, Mr. 
Speaker. They need affordable prescription 
drugs. The PMA should stop wasting its 
money on ads and start to become part of the 
solution to the health care crisis. 


A SALUTE TO GEN. HAL WATSON 
HON. JOHN JOSEPH MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, last month | 
was saddened to learn of the passing of Gen. 
Hal Watson, a decorated World War Il vet- 
eran, an American pioneer in air technical in- 
telligence, and founder of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. During World War |І, General 
Watson was the first American to fly Ger- 
many's revolutionary jet engine fighter, МЕ- 
262. His contributions to the war effort were 
significant and earned him the Legion of Merit, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and other inter- 
national awards. 

General Watson's wartime heroism was re- 
placed by his generous peacetime philan- 
thropy. He founded the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation to aid in the rebuilding of the 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center for the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. The student 
activities building there is named in his honor. 

They say that pilots never die; they soar on 
to greater heights. This accomplished soldier, 
respected public servant, and good-humored 
gentleman will be sorely missed by his lovely 
wife, Ruth Clark, his family, and those of us 
who hold him in such great respect. 


HEALTH REFORM MUST MEET THE 
NEEDS OF UNDERSERVED COM- 
MUNITIES 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, as Congress 
begins the deliberative process on health care 
reform, | cannot express strongly enough the 
critical importance for consensus legislation to 
include measures that will meet the needs of 
America's medically underserved communities 
and populations. If Congress is sincerely inter- 
ested in making health reform work for all 
Americans, it must invest in community-based 
health services for at-risk communities. If the 
primary and preventive health care needs of 
these populations are not met in health re- 
form, our goal of cost containment will not be 
realized: these are exactly the people who end 
up on emergency room doorsteps in my home 
of Detroit and across the country under our 
current health system. 

Underserved communities desperately need 
health reform to deliver three things to them: 
First, the presence of a medical home that of- 
fers high-quality care regardless of their health 
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or social status or their ability to pay for serv- 
ices; second, adequate numbers of highly 
trained, culturally competent health profes- 
sionals to staff these facilities; and third, the 
assurance that their medical home will not be 
driven out of business due to excessive finan- 
cial risk or inadequate reimbursement, simply 
because they care for those who are sickest 
and hardest to serve. 

As one of the principal authors of H.R. 
1200, the American Health Security Act, | 
worked hard to see that access for the medi- 
cally underserved was given special attention. 
H.R. 1200 doubles available funding for com- 
munity, migrant and homeless health centers, 
and affords these essential providers certain 
payment and contracting safeguards to ensure 
their financial viability. Further, it calls for a 
significant expansion of the National Health 
Service Corps to ensure that our medical edu- 
cation establishment is producing the kinds of 
doctors our health system desperately 
needs—primary care physicians—and that 
they are trained and practice in the areas that 
need them most. 

1 am heartened that health reform proposals 
from all sides of the political spectrum recog- 
nize that access must be expanded in under- 
served communities. Many of the proposals in- 
troduced in Congress, including the Presi- 
dent's, make great strides toward reforming 
and improving the health care delivery system 
in areas that need it the most. For instance, 
the Chafee-Thomas bill includes over $5 bil- 
lion in funding for community health centers; 
the Michel bill includes $1.5 billion for health 
centers, thanks in large part to the strong sup- 
port of our colleague NANCY JOHNSON. 

But none go nearly far enough in meeting 
the needs of the communities many of us in 
the Black and Hispanic Caucuses, and others, 
represent. As health reform legislation is de- 
veloped we must work to ensure that the 
needs of these communities are met—not just 
because it is the right thing to do, but because 
it is what we must do to achieve cost contain- 
ment and health reform that works for all 
Americans. It will be among the best invest- 
ments health reform makes. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask to submit for the RECORD 
a story that ran in the February 2 edition of 
the Washington Post, which details the holes 
that remain in America's health safety net. As 
my colleagues will note, the story describes 
the great work that community health centers 
across the country are doing to care for those 
Americans who have fallen through the cracks 
of our health system. | urge my colleagues to 
join me and other Members of the Black and 
Hispanic Caucuses in working for the expan- 
sion and preservation of this exemplary pro- 
gram in health reform. 

Thank you. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1994] 
EXPANDED MEDICAL SAFETY NET STILL HAS 
HOLES 
(By Dan Morgan) 

It’s only a short cab ride from Rockville’s 
Community Clinic to some of the best that 
American medicine has to offer: the state-of- 
the-art research labs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, the distin- 
guished specialists of wealthy Montgomery 
County, the teaching hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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But when one of the Rockville health fa- 
cility’s poor, uninsured patients needs more 
than the primary care provided by its staff of 
low-paid nurses and moonlighting doctors, 
the distance can be vast. So vast that Diane 
Cella Brusick, the clinic’s associate execu- 
tive director, sometimes can’t find a doctor 
to send such patients to. 

“God forbid they need an operation," she 
said. “1 get on the phone and beg the local 
radiology groups. I beg the surgeons. It's а 
lot of networking." A stress test that could 
identify suspected coronary problems costs 
&t least $300. Occupational therapy is also 
expensive, and it strains the clinic's limited 
funds. 

Such daily experiences of the nonprofit 
Community Clinic Inc. demonstrate the big 
holes that still exist in America's medical 
safety net after a decade of important but in- 
cremental improvements in Medicaid, the 
federal-state health care program for the 
poor and elderly. 

Between 1984 and 1990, Rep. Henry A. Wax- 
man (D-Calif.) and allies from both parties 
in the House and Senate pushed through pro- 
visions that expanded benefits and increased 
the number of people eligible for Medicaid. 
Millions more working poor people, mainly 
pregnant mothers and young children, began 
receiving its benefits. 

For this and other reasons explored in this 
series of articles, Medicaid costs have ex- 
ploded since 1989. Despite the growing num- 
bers of Medicaid patients, the Medicaid sys- 
tem was left basically unchanged. Until re- 
cently, for example, few states attempted to 
steer patients away from costly emergency 
rooms by raising Medicaid fees to physi- 
cians, assigning patients to clinics, or re- 
quiring patients to make copayments. 

One result is that Medicaid expenditures 
for children on welfare rose 17 percent a year 
between 1988 and 1991. 

But despite the growth in both cost and 
numbers in the program, half of all those 
who are poor, as defined by the federal gov- 
ernment, still are not covered by Medicaid. 
About two-thirds of those Americans who 
аге uninsured—as many as 24 million peo- 
ple—are either poor or near-poor. 

"I think Henry Waxman did an enormous 
service for poor people, but the fact that too 
many still fall between the cracks shows 
that the Medicaid system is not working,” 
says Rep. Ron Wyden (D-Ore.), a member of 
Waxman's Energy and Commerce sub- 
committee on health and outspoken advo- 
cate of a recent Medicaid reform in Oregon 
that some have described as health care ra- 
tioning. 

President Clinton's health reform plan 
would guarantee a standard package of bene- 
fits to each American regardless of his or her 
health record or ability to pay and would do 
away with large parts of Medicaid. The pur- 
pose is not only to control the costs of the 
huge government entitlement program and 
relieve pressure on the federal budget deficit 
but also to eliminate the stark inequities in 
the U.S. health care system. 

These inequities are all too obvious at 
Community Clinic. The clientele at the clin- 
ic's facilities in а remodeled Victorian house 
in Rockville, and at branches in Silver 
Spring, Germantown and Hyattsville, in- 
clude the jobless, the homeless, AIDS suffer- 
ers, the chronically mentally ill, immigrants 
and refugees. 

“FORGET FATHERS" 


More than half of the 7,000 mostly poor pa- 
tients who use Community Clinic's facilities 
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do not qualify or have not applied for Medic- 
aid. The clinic will provide care for a family 
of four with an income of $26,800 a year or 
less, well above the Medicaid cutoff. Medic- 
aid generally does not accept able-bodied 
adults, except impoverished pregnant 
women. “Forget fathers," said one clinic 
worker. 

Community Clinic has doctors and nurses 
to provide the uninsured with primary care. 
But difficulties arise when uninsured pa- 
tients have more complicated problems re- 
quiring the services of a specialist—a prob- 
lem that comes up “20 times a week," 
Brusick said. 

In those cases, she said, the clinic relies on 
а network of physicians, organized by the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington, who 
provide charity care for the homeless, as 
well as occasional help from the specialists 
at NIH, Howard University and Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

Clinic workers boast about last summer's 
coup: getting а local brain surgeon to admin- 
ister a magnetic resonance imaging scan to a 
woman with a suspected brain tumor. He 
charged the clinic for the cost of the dye in- 
stead of asking a fee that can run as high as 
$1,700. The diagnosis, an inoperable brain 
tumor, ruled out the need for further tests. 

But the system doesn't always function 
smoothly. Carl E. Snyder, an unemployed 
drywall installer, was referred by the Rock- 
ville clinic to a dermatologist last year after 
& doctor diagnosed psoriatic arthritis accom- 
panied by joint and skin diseases. Snyder, a 
53-year-old Silver Spring resident with а 
Hemingwayesque beard streaked with red 
апа gray, said that he had worked since he 
was 14 but couldn't in 1993. Last spring and 
summer he had so little strength in his 
wrists and thumbs that his wife had to un- 
screw the tops on the medicine bottles he 
keeps in his second-floor bedroom. 

A private dermatologist declined to take 
him on as an uninsured patient, Snyder said, 
asking him: What am I supposed to do?“ 

And although “markedly disabled," ac- 
cording to a report on his case written by a 
clinic physician, Snyder couldn't qualify for 
Medicaid, which is available to adult males 
only if they are permanently disabled. The 
Montgomery County Department of Social 
Services advised him last May 1 that his dis- 
ease was not sufficiently disabling to allow 
him to get the benefits. 

Medicare, the other big government health 
care program, also provides disability bene- 
fits for persons who have paid Social Secu- 
rity taxes. But the Social Security Adminis- 
tration turned Snyder down for these bene- 
fits on July 2. Regional Administrator Larry 
G. Massanari, citing an earlier medical re- 
port, wrote: *Although you may experience 
discomfort, the evidence shows you are still 
able to move about and to use your arms, 
hands, and legs in а satisfactory manner 
* * * you can use your arms and hands for 
basic grasping and handling. Although you 
say you have a skin condition, medical evi- 
dence shows that this is not disabling." 

For much of the spring and summer, Sny- 
der made do with painkilling medicines and 
applications of olive oil on the red blotches 
on his arms. Finally, а clinic physician 
wrote him a prescription for methotrexate, a 
drug that requires regular blood testing to 
monitor possible liver damage. Snyder 
bought the pills with his own money, he said, 
but in October he stopped having the blood 
tests. He said he couldn't pay the bill for the 
tests himself, and didn't want to run up à 
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larger bill with Community Clinic, which 
had paid for some of the tests. I don't want 
the humiliation of waiting to be told they 
[the laboratory] won't do it because I owe 
money," he said. 

In late November, the clinic staff was urg- 
ing him to apply for а new state program, 
the Disability Assistance Loan Program, 
which provides medical help for those who 
аге temporarily incapacitated, Finally last 
month, Snyder received word that he had 
qualified as disabled under the federal Sup- 
plemental Security Income program, making 
him eligible for Medicaid. 

"I'm still not sure the system's going to 
work," he said yesterday. 

Shifts in the Maryland Medicaid program 
last year may have increased pressures on fa- 
cilities that treat the uninsured, such as 
Community Clinic. 

In 1992 and 1993, about 220,000 Maryland 
Medicaid patients were enrolled in a new 
managed care system called Maryland Ac- 
cess to Care. MAC assigns these Medicaid cli- 
ents to a primary care physician, health 
maintenance organization or clinic, among 
them Community Clinic. The goal is to save 
money by having routine illnesses treated by 
& doctor or clinic, rather than in a hospital 
emergency room. 

But to increase Medicaid payments enough 
to attract primary care physicians into the 
program, the state made economies else- 
where. Early this year, about 27,000 unin- 
sured people, mostly adults, were cut from a 
state-financed medical assistance program 
and thrown on the mercy of charity clinics 
and hospital emergency rooms. 

The jury is still out on whether MAC will 
save money for the state. 


A DEGREE OF SECURITY 


However imperfect Medicaid may be for 
those who qualify, it provides a degree of se- 
curity the uninsured can only dream of. 

And while the uninsured may increase the 
budgetary problems of an institution like 
Community Clinic, its difficulties have been 
somewhat assuaged since 1989, when Medic- 
aid began increasing federal payments to 
such “federally qualified" clinics. 

According to Community Clinic director J. 
Mark Langlais, Medicaid will cover about a 
third of its 1993-94 budget of $1.6 million, 
supplementing funds from Maryland, Mont- 
gomery County, the communities of Rock- 
ville and Gaithersburg, the federal McKinney 
program for the homeless, and fees paid by 
patients. 

Last year, Langlais said, Medicaid funds 
provided a financial cushion that enabled his 
facilities to see an additional 1,000 children 
in families with no health insurance. (Medic- 
aid currently covers few non-disabled chil- 
dren over age 10.) 

The waiting room of the clinic in Silver 
Spring conveniently adjoins the local office 
of the Maryland Department of Social Serv- 
ices, where families apply for Medicaid, One 
day last summer a woman who had just re- 
turned to the Washington area from Florida 
applied for Medicaid at the Social Services 
window, then crossed the waiting room to 
seek treatment for her 16-month-old son. A 
“touch of scarlet fever" was diagnosed in the 
child. 

The women's husband, an aircraft me- 
chanic who had been laid off from his job in 
Florida, was still looking for work in this 
area and she was making $200 a week as a re- 
ceptionist. ‘‘We usually do for ourselves, but 
with two kids you need medical assistance," 
she said. Medicaid, she added, would cover 
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care for the children until her husband found 
stable employment and private insurance. 

Under the Clinton plan, the part of the 
Medicaid program that pays the routine doc- 
tor, hospital and pharmacy bills of the poor 
would be eliminated, although Medicaid's 
long-term care of the elderly and disabled 
would continue with few changes. 

By 'mainstreaming" Medicaid recipients 
into the same kind of private health plans 
апа health maintenance organizations used 
by the rest of the population, the proposal 
would largely eliminate distinctions between 
insured and uninsured, Medicaid and non- 
Medicaid patients. 

In the Clinton plan, premiums of the poor 
and the near-poor for the basic package of 
benefits would be subsidized, and health 
plans would have to accept their share of 
these patients. Children in low-income fami- 
lies would be entitled to extra medical and 
social services beyond those in the standard 
package. 

In theory, this would do away with the 
stigma that Medicaid coverage still has for 
many as a “роог person's program" that 
many physicians have shied from. The fees 
that hospitals and physicians would get for 
treating the poor would be the same as those 
for treating others, which is not the case 
today. Although the rates that state Medic- 
aid programs pay physicians for treating 
Medicaid patients are supposed to be suffi- 
cient to ensure that covered services are 
available, it hasn't always worked that way. 

The late Rep. Ted Weiss (D-N.Y.) told a 
House subcommittee in 1990 that 85 percent 
of physicians in hís state did not participate 
in Medicaid. Health care advocates cite red 
tape and low reimbursement rates as the 
main reasons why doctors have been unwill- 
ing to see patients who hold Medicaid cards. 
A recent survey of Medicaid enrollees by the 
Kaiser Family Foundation found that one in 
five Medicaid enrollees had been turned 
away by a doctor. 

PATIENTS' TRANSITION 

Many of Community Clinic's patients 
would fit easily into a new health care sys- 
tem in which everyone would be enrolled in 
a health plan on more or less equal terms, 
Langlais said. 

But for others, he cautioned, the transition 
might not be so easy. “Тһе question is 
whether the Clinton plan will really take 
care of a lot of the people we see. Some are 
socially unacceptable in a doctor's office. 
Some are manipulative. Some have been 
burned by the system. А doctor's office 
doesn't necessarily take into account socíal, 
cultural and language needs.“ 

Patients served by the clinic in Rockville 
include some who are chronically mentally 
ill and difficult to work with—such as the 
woman who hurled epithets at the office 
staff one recent day while she was waiting to 
be seen by a clinic doctor. 

The clinic doesn't ask to see immigration 
papers of those who show up, but the staff ís 
aware that many patients are illegal immi- 
grants—a group that would not be eligible 
for the national benefits package in the Clin- 
ton plan. 

Langlais said he also worries that health 
maintenance organizations and health plans 
will still find ways to discourage utilization 
by low-income families with many medical 
and social problems. 

Several Community Clinic patients cov- 
ered by medicaid switched earlier this year 
to an HMO that handles Medicaid patients. 
Now they want to switch back to Commu- 
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nity Clinic, according to administrator Mi- 
chael J. Mercurio of the Silver Spring facil- 
ity. Mercurio recalled a situation in which 
the HMO wasn't able to set up an appoint- 
ment for a child with fever for two days. The 
mother brought the child to Community 
Clinic. But the HMO refused to authorize 
treatment. So the mother paid Community 
Clinic a small out-of-pocket fee for seeing 
the child. 

The future of clinics such as Langlais’s 
under the new system is uncertain. “Үе have 
the expertise to handle this population, mak- 
ing sure there's follow-up, that people get to 
their doctor, that we get back the results of 
tests. But wil] the health alliances incor- 
porate us in the mix? I don't know.“ 

There is also the larger question of wheth- 
er health reform automatically will trans- 
late into better care for the poor. In theory 
it should. 

But the General Accounting Office re- 
ported іп 1991 that there was little evidence 
that Medicaid coverage alone can improve 
the rates of early prenatal care utilization," 
It cited a study in Tennessee that found “по 
concomitant improvements in the use of 
early prenatal care, birth weight, or 
neonatal outcomes" following the expansion 
of Medicaid coverage in the 1980s. 

According to Lois Moore, president and 
chief executive officer of the Harris County 
hospital district in Houston, 30 percent of 
the women whose babies are delivered at the 
hospitals she runs have had no prenatal 
care—even though most have Medicaid or 
would be eligible for it. 

Daniel Н. Hawkins Jr., research director at 
the National Association of Community 
Health Centers, said that outreach services 
and health facilities where the poor need 
them did not keep pace with the expansion of 
Medicaid eligibility in the 1980s. 

"We brought them [new Medicaid enroll- 
ees] into the system without changing that 
system. We got them past the financial bar- 
rier; now we've got to tackle the more com- 
plicated problem: How can we provide care 
without the financing eating us for lunch?" 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1994 


HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today to in- 
troduce legislation which would require the 
President of the United States to direct the es- 
tablishment of a Middle East Development Ini- 
tiative [MEDI] to provide development assist- 
ance to the people of the Middle East for the 
purpose of promoting the peace process in 
that region. 

This legislation authorizes $260 million per 
year for the next 3 years for the MEDI. This 
bill includes a pay-as-you-go provision to pay 
for the MEDi—a provision reducing United 
States foreign assistance by 5 percent, from 
the fiscal year 1994 levels, for the countries of 
Israel and Egypt. 

Under this initiative, development assistance 
will be available to those countries which are 
engaged in bilateral or multilateral discussions 
or negotiations which promote the peace proc- 
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ess in the Middle East region. Development 
assistance will also be made available to orga- 
nizations or communities in the West Bank 
and Gaza which are engaged in the peace 


process. 

In fiscal year 1994, the United States is pro- 
viding a total of $36.5 million in development 
assistance to the Middle East region. How- 
ever, the United States provides a total of $3.1 
billion in military assistance to the region, plus 
an additional $2.03 billion in economic assist- 
ance—much of which is used for military 
spending. 

Clearly, the United States will need to in- 
crease its commitment to economic and politi- 
cal development in the Middle East as the 
peace process continues in the next several 
months. Every country in the Middle East, in- 
cluding Israel and Egypt, will be eligible for 
funds from this initiative so long as they are 
engaged in the peace process. This legislation 
simply transfers foreign assistance funds from 
two Middle East accounts to another Middle 
East account in order to provide necessary 
development assistance funds to people in the 
region. 

| ask Members to the Middle 
East Peace and Development Act of 1994. 


KEY DOCUMENTS PROVE INNO- 
CENCE OF JOSEPH OCCHIPINTI 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my continuing efforts to bring to light all the 
facts in the case of former Immigration and 
Naturalization Service agent Joseph 
Occhipinti, | submit into the RECORD additional 
key evidence in this case. 

AFFIDAVIT—STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF 
RICHMOND 

Hector Rodriguez, being duly sworn de- 
poses and says: 

1. My true and correct name is Hector 
Rodriquez and I am a resident of the State of 
New Jersey. 

2. On January 24, 1992, I executed a seven 
page affidavit outlining undercover work I 
performed on behalf of former Immigration 
Officer Joseph Occhipinti. On October 18, 
1991, Officer Occhipinti was unjustly con- 
victed for civil rights violations based upon 
perjurious testimony by several Dominican 
merchants, who were portrayed as law abid- 
ing. My investigation clearly showed that 
the majority of the complainants are crimi- 
nals, continually involved in various crimes, 
such as drugs, loan sharking, gambling ac- 
tivity, among others. 

3. I have conducted additional undercover 
work since my last affidavit which is de- 
scribed below. 

SUPERSTAR RESTAURANT 

A. On January 25, 1992, I did undercover 
work at the “Superstar Restaurant" located 
at 1049 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, New 
York. I wanted to know if drug trafficking 
activity was taking place at the restaurant 
because at Officer Occhipinti's trial, employ- 
ees from Superstar testified that the res- 
taurant was not a known drug location. My 
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investigation has clearly proven that testi- 
mony to be false since the Superstar Res- 
taurant is frequented and used by many drug 
bosses from the San Francisco De Macoris 
Drug Cartel. Additionally, its employees par- 
ticipate in many of its drug activities in pub- 
lic view. The basis of this belief are as fol- 
lows: 

B. On January 25, 1992 one of my relatives 
and I went to the Superstar Restaurant and 
overheard a conversation between a known 
drug boss from San Francisco DeMacoris 
called Rafi“. Participating in the drug con- 
versation was the day manager of Superstar 
called Pasqual. I also heard him being called 
"Jose." The conversation was drug related 
and was tape recorded by myself. 

C. On January 25, 1992, my relative and I 
returned to the Superstar Restaurant. We 
met a known drug boss from San Francisco 
De Macoris. I will not identify this drug boss 
at this time for security reasons. I told the 
drug boss and Jose we were interested in 
buying a kilo of cocaine and had a price 
quote of $22.00 per gram. The drug boss said 
he could sell a kilogram of cocaine for $21,500 
per kilo. Present during the conversation 
was Jose“, the night manager from the Su- 
perstar Restaurant. I told the drug boss I 
would talk to my people about the deal. He 
gave me his beeper number and told me to 
call him on January 26, 1992. In the res- 
taurant there were other drug deals taking 
place. In fact, I saw a couple of its customers 
snorting the cocaine right in the restaurant. 
This conversation was tape recorded. (Ex- 
hibit “А”') 

D. On January 28, 1992, about 8:00 P.M., I 
returned to Superstar Restaurant and met 
with Jose the manager and the drug boss. I 
was given the sample package of cocaine 
from the drug boss, who confirmed that he 
had ready for sale one kilogram of cocaine 
for $21,500. I immediately turned over the co- 
caine sample to Inside Edition, who turned 
the cocaine over to the police as evidence. 
The conversation was monitored and videoed 
by Inside Edition. 

E. It is apparent to me that Superstar Res- 
taurant is a known drug location, where drug 
deals are made on a daily basis. Also, its em- 
ployees are active participants in its drug 
dealing activities. Therefore, if these four 
witnesses testified to the contrary, they per- 
jured themselves. 

CRUCEY GROCERY 

A. On January 28, 1992, I went to the 
Crucey Grocery and was introduced to 
Altagracia Crucey. Inside the Bodega were 
Freddy and Guandole, who is discussed in my 
first affidavit. We began to talk about the 
planned drug sale in the presence of 
Altagracia Crucey. I explained that I had 
gotten a cheaper price for cocaine from an- 
other source, however, I wanted to compare 
their quality. Guandole told me they were 
going to open up a new kilo package of co- 
caine and would give me a sample. I agreed. 
Guandole also wrote down his beeper tele- 
phone number, which was held as evidence. 
The conversation was monitored and videoed 
by Inside Edition. (Exhibit “В”). 


UNIVERSE TRAVEL AGENCY 


A. On February 10, 1992, I went to the Uni- 
verse Travel Agency at 102-04 Roosevelt Ave- 
nue, Corona, New York and spoke to the 
owner, Pedro Castillo-Reyes regarding the il- 
legal transfer of drug money to the Domini- 
can Republic. Mr. Castillo-Reyes is believed 
to be one of the Federation members who set 
up Officer Occhipinti. I explained to Mr. 
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Castillo that I was a drug dealer from upper 
Manhattan and was interested in illegal 
transferring every 9 days, $20,000 in drug 
money to Santo Domingo. At first, he want- 
ed to know who recommended him and also 
wanted to see my identification. Once I 
showed him my identification he explained 
to me he had to be very cautious because 
"Federal Agents" were investigating him 
and things were hot. Mr. Castillo-Reyes said 
“ОК” and promised me that after his first 
delivery of my drug money, he would intro- 
duce me to some of his sources, which he in- 
ferred were drug related. Mr. Castillo-Reyes 
said he would charge me $200.00 to transfer 
the money. (Exhibit “С”) 
LIBERATO SUPERMARKET 


A. On February 7, 1992, I began my inves- 
tigation of Jose Liberato who owns two large 
supermarkets in upper Manhattan. Mr. 
Liberato is a well known merchant in the 
Dominican community because he does daily 
advertising on Spanish T.V. and newspapers. 
Mr. Liberato was one of the leading wit- 
nesses against Officer Occhipinti and is re- 
lated to Rhadames Liberato and Enrique 
Checo, who I previously investigated. In 
order to get background information on Mr. 
Liberato, I spoke to a major supplier of 
untaxed Dominican rum, who admitted pre- 
viously supplying Mr. Liberato with untaxed 
rum. The source agreed to introduce me to 
Mr. Liberato. My source confirmed that Jose 
Liberato owns about eight Bodegas in the 
community, many of which are registered in 
the names of other people. The source con- 
firmed the allegations that Mr, Liberato is a 
major drug boss and loan shark. My source 
confirms Jose Liberato sells cocaine in large 
quantities (multi kilo weight). My investiga- 
tion is still ongoing. 

SEA CREST TRADING COMPANY 


А. On February 8, 1992, I went to the Asso- 
ciated Supermarket at 2262 Jerome Avenue, 
Bronx in order to meet with Ricardo 
Knipping, the owner. Mr. Knipping was the 
first Bodega owner to make a complaint 
against Officer Occhipinti as well as testify 
against him in the Grand Jury. The purpose 
of my investigation was to verify Mr. 
Knipping's involvement in 1оап sharking 
through a company called Sea-Crest Trad- 
ing Company." When I met Ricardo, I made 
up а story that I was a successful drug deal- 
er, who had saved up $100,000 in cash and was 
interested in buying a supermarket in New 
Jersey. I asked Ricardo if he knew anyone 
who could lend me the balance of $150,000, in 
order to buy the Bodega. I explained to Ri- 
cardo that I couldn't go to a bank since I 
could not legally prove how I got the $100,000 
deposit. In response, Ricardo explained that 
he is a member of а “federation” who helps 
Bodega owners borrow money without there 
being a legal registration of the money. Ri- 
cardo told me the interest rate would be 24% 
annually. Ricardo told me that in the event 
Sea Crest Trading did not approve of the 
Bodega I wanted to buy they could set me up 
in one of their own supermarkets. During the 
conversation I also mentioned to Ricardo 
that I had about $20,000 in stolen food stamps 
which I intended to launder through the 
Bodega I wanted to buy. He sounded very in- 
terested in it and began asking me a lot of 
questions. He cautioned me to be very care- 
ful since I could lose my license if caught. 
We concluded our conversation by Ricardo 
giving me, in his own handwriting, the name 
of Pedro Dominguez", telephone 994-6110, 
who is with Sea Crest Trading Company. Ri- 
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cardo told me to call next week to make up 
ап appointment, where we all would get to- 
gether to discuss the loan. The conversation 
was tape recorded. (Exhibit D') 


B. On February 10, 1992, I went to the Sea 
Crest Trading Company at 4748 Bronx Boule- 
vard, Bronx, New York and met with Pedro 
Dominguez. Apparently, Mr. Knipping had 
already spoke with Pedro because he knew 
about my case and my interest in borrowing 
money. I again explained to Pedro the fact I 
was а drug dealer with $100,000 in drug 
money interested in investing in a Bodega in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. I told him things 
were hot in the street, for example, last 
week I had lost $30,000 on a kilo of cocaine, 
which I had to throw away in order to avoid 
being arrested. During our conversation, 
Pedro removed his coat and took out two 
guns which he placed in a desk drawer. He 
called in his partner, an American man, who 
spoke english with an italian accent. Mr. 
Dominguez, acted as a translator explained 
to the owner my situation. The owner told 
me that he didn't want to lend me the money 
for a Bodega in Perth Amboy, New Jersey be- 
cause he had no accounts there. However, he 
told me there were several Bodegas he could 
get for me in Newark for the same price. We 
agreed that we would meet tomorrow at 
which time he would show me the Bodegas in 
Newark. Mr. Dominguez gave me his busi- 
ness card which read “Рап American Enter- 
prises." Inside Sea Crest were about 10 em- 
ployees. I was told that there was a Bodega 
owner, called Rafael Taveras from upper 
Manhattan in the lobby who was making his 
loan payment. There was technical difficulty 
in tape recording, however, a portion of the 
conversation was mentioned. (Exhibit E'!) 


C. On February 11, 1992, I called Pedro 
Dominguez and canceled the appointment 
telling him that I had to return to the Do- 
minican Republic because a relative was 
sick. 


UPTOWN TRAVEL SERVICE/REMESAS 
QUISQUEYANA 


A. On February 7, 1992, I went to the Up- 
town Travel Agency at 3750 Broadway, New 
York, New York and met with Reymundo 
Tejeda, the owner. I explained to Reymundo 
the fact I was а drug dealer interested in 
sending 20,000 in drug money to the Domini- 
can Republic. He referred me to go to 
Remesa Quisqueyana and wrote down on а 
piece of paper the name and address. 
Reymundo said he could handle that quan- 
tity out of his travel agency. Uptown Travel 
is an agent for Remesas Quisqueyana. The 
conversation was tape recorded. (Exhibit 
"m 

B. On February 7, 1992, I went to the 
Remesas Quisqueyana at 3499 Broadway, New 
York, New York and spoke to one of it's 
bosses, “Согрогап”. I showed him the note 
Reymundo had given me and told him about 
my interest in wiring the drug money. 
Corporan told me he would wire the drug 
money down in four separate transactions in 
order to avoid notifying the government. 
Corporan told me that the charge was $70.00 
and that he was able to illegally transfer up 
to one million dollars recorded. (Exhibit 
“G") 

4. I am willing to assist law enforcement 
authorities in any further investigation of 
these violators. 

HECTOR RODRIGUEZ. 
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IN HONOR OF MARTHA GRIFFITHS 
ON THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HER SPEECH FOR THE INCLU- 
SION OF WOMEN IN THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to a person ! greatly ad- 
mire. During her 20 years in the House, Mar- 
tha Griffiths dedicated her efforts to fighting for 
equality for women in all aspects of American 
life—most notably in the workplace. 

Martha Griffiths represented the 17th Con- 
gressional District of Michigan from 1955 to 
1975. Paving the way for women in positions 
of power, she became the first woman mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Perhaps her greatest accomplishment in 
Congress came after her persuasive argument 
for the inclusion of women in the landmark 
1964 Civil Rights Act. Battling an overwhelm- 
ingly male Congress, Martha's speech con- 
vinced her colleagues that true equality in the 
workplace could not be achieved by side-step- 
ping the issue of gender discrimination. During 
floor debate, she reasoned that, "a white 
woman, when she asks for * * * [a] job is 
turned away, has no recourse, and nobody on 
earth has to explain for it." Thanks to Martha's 
determination, the act passed with the amend- 
ment creating the foundation for an equal 
playing field for women. 

Martha was not one to compromise on is- 
sues of importance. Regarded as the mother 
of the Federal Equal Rights Amendment— 
Martha successfully guided this legislation 
through the House in the 91st Congress. Even 
though the battle for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment did not end with its adoption, the fight 
had an empowering affect on many women's 
lives. ERA galvanized the women's move- 
ment—unifying women of diverse backgrounds 
based on the shared conviction that their 
rights should no longer be denied on the basis 
of their sex. Martha's strong leadership on 
ERA is remembered for its contribution to the 
movement as a whole as well as the key role 
she played in gaining its passage in Congress. 

| hope that young people who aspire to pub- 
lic office today will look to Martha Griffiths' ca- 
reer as a model for their lives. Her contribution 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 demonstrates 
the difference one person can make in the 
lives of over half of the population. In addition, 
an important lesson can be learned from Mar- 
tha's work on ERA. In my view, her work for 
this cause demonstrated that it is better to 
fight for one's beliefs, even if the goal is not 
achieved, than to never have attempted to 
bring about positive change. A battle fought 
today—win or lose—will undoubtedly pave the 
road for the success of future reformers. Her 
recent induction into the National Women's 
Hall of Fame in Seneca Falls, NY, is a fitting 
tribute to her work. | am proud to know and to 
have worked with Martha. She has truly made 
her mark on the history of this Nation. 
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INTRODUCTION OF DISASTER TAX 
RELIEF LEGISLATION 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am today in- 
troducing legislation that would permit belea- 
guered disaster victims to deduct 100 percent 
of their casualty losses when calculating their 
Federal personal income taxes. 

After seeing the destruction caused by the 
Northridge earthquake and talking with hun- 
dreds of its victims, | realized that present tax 
law is clearly inadequate in disasters of this 
magnitude. The tax code acknowledges that it 
is appropriate to deduct uninsured property 
losses, but the deduction doesn't kick in until 
losses exceed 10 percent of adjusted gross in- 
come. 

The bill | am introducing would particularly 
help middle-class taxpayers who suffer sub- 
stantial damage, but who earn too much to 
qualify for Federal grants and now face tens of 
thousands of dollars in repair bills. 

When a household is not otherwise com- 
pensated for damage, they should at least be 
able to deduct it from their income taxes and 
keep more of their own money to get back on 
their feet. 

This legislation would apply only in cases of 
federally declared disasters. If an emergency 
is great enough to cause the President to de- 
clare a disaster and determine that assistance 
from the Federal Government is warranted, 
then stricken taxpayers surely deserve this 
break on their Federal income taxes. 

Every dollar these taxpayers have to send 
to Washington is a dollar not spent in their 
devastated local communities. They could 
spend that money putting contractors and 
builders to work—or they could use it in local 
stores to buy iterns to replace damaged pos- 
sessions. 

It's both good economic policy and good 
sense to put every possible dollar to work to 
help ravaged areas like Los Angeles rebound 
from disaster. | will be working very hard to 
pass this important tax relief legislation. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ELIMINATION OF 10-PERCENT FLOOR 
FOR DISASTER LOSSES, 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subparagraph (A) of 
section 165(h)(2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 (relating to net casualty loss al- 
lowed only to the extent it exceeds 10 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income) is amended by 
striking clauses (i) and (ii) and inserting the 
following: 

“(і) the amount of the personal casualty 
gains for the taxable year, 

(ii) the amount of the federally declared 
disaster losses for the taxable year (or, if 
lesser, the net casualty loss), plus 

(iii) the portion of the net casualty loss 
which is not deductible under clause (ii) but 
only to the extent such portion exceeds 10 
percent of the adjusted gross income of the 
individual." 

"For purposes of the preceding sentence the 
term 'net casualty loss' means the excess of 
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personal casualty losses for the taxable year 
over personal casualty gains." 

(b) FEDERALLY DECLARED DISASTER LOSS 
DEFINED.—Paragraph (3) of section 165(h) of 
such Code is amended by adding at the end of 
the following new subparagraph: 

(C) FEDERALLY DECLARED DISASTER LOSS.— 
The term 'federally declared disaster loss' 
means any personal casualty loss attrib- 
utable to a disaster occurring in an area sub- 
sequently determined by the President of the 
United States to warrant assistance by the 
Federal Government under the Disaster Re- 
lief and Emergency Assistance Act.“ 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The heading 
for paragraph (2) of section 165(h) of such 
Code is amended by striking ‘‘NET CASUALTY 
1088” and inserting “МЕТ NONDISASTER CAS- 
UALTY LOSS''. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to losses at- 
tributable to dísasters occurring on or after 
January 17, 1994, including for purposes of 
determining the portion of such losses allow- 
able in taxable years ending before such date 
pursuant to an election under section 165(1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO CODIFY TITLE 8, UNITED 
STATES CODE, ALIENS AND NA- 
TIONALITY 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing a bill to revise and codify without 
substantive change certain general and per- 
manent laws, related to aliens and nationality, 
as title 8, United States Code. This bill has 
been prepared by the Office of the Law Revi- 
sion Counsel as a part of the program of the 
Office to prepare and submit to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, for enactment into positive law, all titles 
of the United States Code. 

This bill makes no change in the substance 
of existing law. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a copy of the 
bill and a copy of the draft committee report, 
containing reviser's notes and tables, to ac- 
company the bill should contact Edward F. 
Willett, Jr., Law Revision Counsel, U.S. House 
of Representatives, H2-304 Ford House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC 20515-6711. 

Persons wishing to comment on the bill 
should submit those comments to the commit- 
tee no later than April 15, 1994. 


TRIBUTE TO ERVIN “BUTCH” 
CONRADT 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994 

Мг. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today before 
my colleagues in the House of Representa- 


tives to pay tribute to Ervin "Butch" Conradt, 
an outstanding Wisconsinite and a very good 
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friend. After more than 40 years of exceptional 
civil service at the town, county, and State 
level, Butch Conradt continues to find new and 
positive ways to influence his community. 

At the age of 77, Mr. Conradt will likely be 
elected the next mayor of Seymour, WI. His 
newest commitment to community service, fol- 
lows 18 distinguished years in the Wisconsin 
State Assembly and, most recently, a promi- 
nent position as Wisconsin State Commis- 
sioner of Transportation. 

Born October 14, 1916, in the town of 
Bovina, WI, Butch Conradt’s remarkable ca- 
reer began on a 120-acre farm bought in 1943 
for $8,500. After serving as justice of the 
peace and town supervision for 4 years, Mr. 
Conradt was elected Bovina town chairman in 
1951. He was later re-elected to the post and 
served as chairman for an additional 29 years. 
Furthermore, in 1951, he gained a seat on the 
Outagamie County Board. 

In 1964, at the age of 47, Mr. Conradt was 
elected to fill the Outagamie County Assembly 
seat in the Wisconsin State Assembly. A man 
of clear conviction, Assemblyman Conradt 
often took the floor to speak, and when he 
did—the assembly listened. The speech Butch 
Conradt gave on assembly bill 222 was the 
greatest speech ever given on the Wisconsin 
State Assembly Floor. In voting against the bill 
to increase the Wisconsin State sales tax, Mr. 
Conradt’s 20-minute speech brought a round 
of applause from the assembly floor and the 
gallery. People from throughout the State cap- 
itol building came to listen. 

Never a man to shy away from the chance 
to stand up and make a difference, Assembly- 
man Conradt served on scores of legislative 
committees: most notably, the committees on 
agriculture and nutrition; excise and fees; 
highways; and the legislative council highway 
committee, for which he was vice-chairman 
from 1967-1971. 

For Butch Conradt, community service was 
not just a 9 to 5 job. Butch was a respected 
member of the Shiocton Lions Club, the 
Outagamie County Farm Bureau, the unit 
chairman for the Outagamie Towns Associa- 
tion, as well as the State director for the Wis- 
consin Towns Association for a 10-year pe- 
riod. 

In 1990, Gov. Tommy Thompson appointed 
the tireless Butch Conradt to the position of 
commissioner of transportation, which he 
served until the dissolution of the office on 
January 1, 1994. While Wisconsin has lost a 
great commissioner, the town of Seymour will, 
undoubtedly, gain an exceptional civic leader. 

In the words of Butch Conradt, "If you are 
respondent to the people and don't give them 
a lot of hogwash, you can serve as long as 
you like. Honesty—that's the name of the 
game." 

His exemplary record and many years of ac- 
complishments have earned Butch Conradt a 
reputation for determination, integrity and hard 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor and a pleasure 
for me to pay tribute to Ervin "Butch" Conradt. 
He is a man of moral character committed to 
the betterment of his community and a lifetime 
of tireless service. On behalf of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the people of northeast Wisconsin, 
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| wish Butch and his family our fondest wishes 
and deepest gratitude. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. ROSE MATSUI 
OCHI 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1994 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
special tribute to Mrs. Rose Matsui Ochi on 
the occasion of her recent retirement from the 
office of the mayor in Los Angeles. In recogni- 
tion of her many years of outstanding and dis- 
tinguished service to the citizens of Los Ange- 
les, Rose was feted at.an appreciation dinner 
in Los Angeles on December 15, 1993. Rose 
is a remarkable woman who has surmounted 
innumerable obstacles to become a leader in 
efforts to advance the cause of social justice 
and ensure expanded opportunities for the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles. It is a personal pleasure 
to share with my colleagues just a few of her 
many accomplishments. 

Born in Los Angeles on December 15, 
1938, Rose is the daughter of Mr. Roy Matsui 
and Mrs. Grace Matsui, immigrants from 
Japan. During World War ІІ, Rose spent her 
formative years with her family in a detention 
camp for Japanese Americans in Arkansas. 
Once released from the camp, her family was 
subjected to the further indignities of deporta- 
tion proceedings. Eventually, the Matsui family 
was allowed to stay in the United States, and 
resumed life in East Los Angeles. 

After graduating from high school with hon- 
ors, Rose attended the Los Angeles Commu- 
nity College, where she received an associate 
arts degree. She was awarded her bachelor of 
science degree from the University of Califor- 
nia [UCLA] and her master of arts degree from 
California State University. Fulfilling a child- 
hood dream, Rose became a teacher in East 
Los Angeles, where she observed first hand 
the lack of educational opportunities facing her 
Students. Feeling the need to more effectively 
influence the quality of education, Rose en- 
rolled in the Loyola School of Law to secure 
the tools necessary to accomplish that goal. 
She received her juris doctor in June 1972, 
and passed the California bar in December of 
that year. 

Accepted as a Reginald Heber Smith Fellow 
upon her graduation from Loyola, Rose 
worked as a staff attorney for the University of 
Southern California's Western Center on Law 
and Poverty. During her tenure with this cen- 
ter, Rose served as co-counsel in the Serrano 
versus Priest case, which challenged Califor- 
nia's state system of school finance. 


In 1974, Rose joined Mayor Tom Bradley's 


administration, and within a year, was pro- 
moted to the director of the criminal justice 
planning office and executive assistant to the 
mayor. In this capacity, Rose coordinated the 
administration of justice policy and advised the 
mayor on criminal justice, drug and legal is- 
sues. Rose was instrumental in developing 
policies and programs that made the Los An- 
geles city government more responsive to 
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women's and civil rights issues. She drafted 
the charter to establish the status of women's 
commissions, created a domestic violence 
prosecution unit and shelter facilities, imple- 
mented hate violence policies, and initiated 
anti-gang and anti-drug programs. She also 
served as an advisor to the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department, a member of the mayor's 
task force on gang violence, a participant of 
the central city association criminal prevention 
advisory board, and the crime policy speaker 
for the southern California advisory committee. 

Rose is an active member of numerous na- 
tional and community organizations, including 
the United Way, Los Angeles 2000 Partner- 
ship Ethnic Diversity Task Force, Center for 
Human Rights and Constitutional Law, the 
Ethnic Coalition, the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League, and the Immigration and Refu- 
gee Policy Forum. She has been a member of 
the Los Angeles County Bar Association since 
1972, and was the first Asian American to 
serve on its board of trustees. 

In addition, Rose is the recipient of the U.S. 
Department of Justice Distinguished Public 
Service Award and Certificate of Appreciation, 
as well as the Los Angeles City Council Do- 
mestic Violence Contribution Award. Her 
works have been recognized by the Los Ange- 
les Unified School District, the Constitutional 
Rights Foundation, the National Women's Po- 
litical Caucus, the Human Relations Commis- 
sion and the Los Angeles Youth Advisory 
Council. Rose was also appointed to a Presi- 
dential Commission on Immigration during 
President Jimmy Carter's tenure. 

In light of Rose's extensive knowledge, ex- 
perience, and proficiency in criminal justice 
matters, she has testified before congressional 
hearings on narcotics, government efficiency 
and juvenile justice. She also was chosen as 
a panelist for the national governor's gang 
conference legislative strategy, and a rep- 
resentative for the law enforcement community 
leaders' summit. In recognition of her distin- 
guished accomplishments, Rose has been 
nominated by President Clinton to be the As- 
sociate Director, Bureau of State and Local Af- 
fairs in the office of the National Drug Central 
Policy. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join me in salut- 
ing Mrs. Rose Matsui Ochi on her many years 
of dedicated service to the citizens of Los An- 
geles. Rose has been an inspiration to those 
of us who have known and worked with her. 
| am pleased to join her family, friends, and 
colleagues in recognizing her service, commit- 
ment, and outstanding leadership. 


HAROLD E. HUGHES ADDRESSES 
THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 


HON. NEAL SMITH 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994 
Mr. SMITH of lowa. Mr. Speaker, all Ameri- 
cans either have or should have become 
acutely aware of the major problems associ- 
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ated with the use of, dependency on, and 
abuse in the use of substances. These prob- 
lems not only affect our economic and phys- 
ical health both as individuals and collectively, 
but also are reflected in a large way in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

A former Governor of lowa and former Sen- 
ator from lowa, Harold E. Hughes, is a recog- 
nized expert and leader concerning this sub- 


ject. 

On last Friday, he appeared before the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee which is 
holding hearings on proposed legislation deal- 
ing with this and other health care subjects. 
So that those who have access to the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD either directly or in the 
Nation's libraries may have an opportunity to 


read this testimony, | am having it printed in 

the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

TESTIMONY OF FORMER SENATOR HAROLD E. 
HUGHES, FOUNDER AND CHAIRMAN OF SOCI- 
ETY OF AMERICANS FOR RECOVERY, BEFORE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, HON. PETE STARK, 
CHAIRMAN, FEBRUARY 4, 1994 
Mr. Chairman, I am grateful and honored 

to appear here today on behalf of the mil- 
lions of Americans who suffer from addiction 
disease; on behalf of all Americans, who as 
taxpayers pay an extraordinary percentage 
of our income to support untreated addic- 
tions; and specifically on behalf of the seven 
to ten million Americans who today have 
moved beyond their personal addiction his- 
tories and enjoy new life in what we know as 
recovery. 

I am a qualified representative of each of 
these communities. Many of you are familiar 
with my story, much of which is public 
record. I have experienced life at both ends 
of the spectrum: I was incarcerated in six 
states for behavior connected with my addic- 
tion, and I served six years as Iowa’s United 
States Senator across the Hill here. Next 
week, I commemorate 40 years of abstinence 
from my drug of choice, which is alcohol. 

We consider here today an opportunity of 
profound impact on all who suffer from 
chemical dependency, and all Americans who 
are touched by the grief, the terror, and the 
cost of these diseases. We have the oppor- 
tunity to take the third and most important 
step in history toward conquering a plague— 
and demolishing a pernicious myth—that has 
deformed mankind since the beginning of 
civilization. 

If we as a nation take this step, I will have 
lived to experience each of these historic 
steps. 

The fist major step was the founding of А1- 
coholics Anonymous in 1935. The ability of 
one alcoholic to be in service to another, 
thereby penetrating the wall of isolation, 
fear, and denial associated with the alcoholic 
obsession, generated a new hope for alcohol- 
ics and their families. 

Alcoholics Anonymous has been called the 
greatest spiritual movement of the 20th Cen- 
tury. But equally important, the success of 
this movement has impacted psychology, so- 
ciology, and medicine, in broadly promoting 
the understanding of addiction as a primary, 
chronic disease, not a bad habit. 

In 1970, I was happy and proud to be a 
channel for our nation to acknowledge for 
the first time the disease nature of addic- 
tion. The Hughes Act established a federal 
role for attention to alcohol and drug de- 
pendency. It also fostered development of 
treatment and prevention disciplines in the 
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private sector. This was the second great 
step forward for America and its attitudes 
toward addiction disease. 

The advent of national health care reform 
offers a unique and timely opportunity for 
America to make the third and most impor- 
tant step: To face addiction disease as a 
major public health threat and provide this 
nation with an appropriate public health re- 
sponse. 

The nature, scale, and consequences of un- 
treated addiction in our society can no 
longer be held at bay by programs driven by 
social conscience or the politics of “doing 
good.“ Instead, we must face hard economic 
and social realities: 

There will be no reductions in our soaring 
cost of health care until we attend to the 
nearly $300 billion annual cost we as a soci- 
ety tolerate for the consequences of un- 
treated addiction.! 

Let me share with you a little of the eco- 
nomics of addiction disease. 

While most Americans have ambivalent at- 
titudes—at best—and erroneous or incom- 
plete knowledge of addiction disease, the 
facts speak bluntly: Untreated addiction dis- 
ease in America today is a major health dis- 
aster. We are the earthquake in the health 
care scenario. 

There are approximately 18 million alco- 
holics and 6 million drug addicts in the 
United States today.? 

Alcohol and drugs are the number-one 
cause of illness, injury, and death in the 
United States?. Alcohol is a factor in ap- 
proximately half of all homicides, suicides, 
and motor vehicle fatalities.! Deaths from 
alcohol-related causes took an average of 28 
years from each victim's life.5 Alcohol abuse 
and dependence is the most common chronic 
illness between the ages of 18 and 44; drug 
abuse and dependence is the second.® 

From 25 to 40 percent of patients in general 
hospital beds are being treated for complica- 
tions of alcoholism. Seventy-five percent of 
trauma victims test positive for drug use.” 

The majority of people in our jails and 
prisons today are drug abusers or addicts. 
The link between drugs and crime is espe- 
cially clear: more than 80 percent of all in- 
carcerated people under the age of 35 are il- 
licit drug users,? and 61 percent of all federal 
prisoners are drug offenders.? Incarceration 
alone costs us over $7 billion. All together, 
alcohol and drug abuse and addiction cost us 
$43 billion in legal and indirect costs other 
than health care (see table 1),19 

Fetal alcohol syndrome affects nearly 2 in 
every 1,000 American births and as many as 
25% of all Native American births. The di- 
rect cost of treating these baby victims is 
&bout $75 million. Between 350,000 and 625,000 
infants are drug-exposed each year. Indirect 
costs for those infants, including lost worker 
productivity, will reach $1.4 billion by 1997.11 

Twenty percent of all AIDS cases in the 
United States today and 20 percent of the 
costs to care for those people (about $13 bil- 
lion in 1991), are the result of intravenous 
drug use. And that proportion is growing.!? 

These numbers reflect only glimpses of the 
drain on our society that addiction in Amer- 
ica perpetrates. A rational, comprehensive 
national treatment program is our key to a 
stable economy, the reduction of health care 
costs, the return of large segments of our 
labor force to productivity (and the related 
decrease in the welfare rolls), the control of 
crime in our communities, and the elimi- 
nation of runaway violence. 


Footnotes at the end of article. 
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This is not a job for America to face after 
we have solved the really big problems of 
health care, economic growth, and crime. It 
is а job that must be faced in order to reach 
our goals of universal health care, sustained 
economic growth, and safety in our homes, 
schools, and streets. 

As & society, however, we balk at facing 
these facts. Why this reticence? Why this de- 
nial? Why do we Americans prefer to tolerate 
unbelievable costs, unspeakable behavior, 
and unconscionable human waste to support 
the most addicted society on the face of the 
earth? 

То shed some light on these questions, con- 
sider the politics surrounding addiction dis- 


ease. 

While alcoholic beverages pre-date re- 
corded history, the invention of distillation 
in the 14th century made possible increased 
concentrations of alcohol—from 14 percent 
to more than 50 percent, The introduction of 
spirits such as gin, whiskey, and scotch soon 
caused much higher levels of abuse and alco- 
holism and the social problems that go along 
with them. 

The stigma often associated with alcohol- 
ism was firmly enshrined in 1609 with the 
first attempt to legislate moderation in 
drinking. The English Parliament passed in 
that year an Act To Repress the Odious and 
Loathsome Sin of Drunkenness." 


TABLE 1.—LEGAL AND INDIRECT COSTS (OTHER THAN 
HEALTH CARE) DUE TO ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG 
PROBLEMS 


[Dollars in millions] 
Type of sub- 
stance abuse 
Type of cost EE. 
Nicohol drugs 


Criminal justice system; 
Police protection ........ 


Legal and adjudication .. 24 110% 
State and Federal prisons .. 8M 2130 
Local jails ....... 1,238 460 

Total CJS 374 9,508 


1,380 

Total drug traffic control ee 15% 
Other lega! costs: 

Private legal defense 32 1381 

Property destruction . 175 759 


Total other legal costs 


Other direct costs: 
Motor vehicle accidents . 2,584 
Fire destruction 457 
Social welfare administration .. 88 6 
Total other direct costs 3,129 6 
Indirect costs: 
Victims of crime 465 842 
Incarceration 2701 4434 
Crime careers . A 13,976 
Total indirect costs 3.166 19,252 


Source: Rice et al., 1990. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and a noted Amer- 
ican physician, made a significant medical 
breakthrough in 1785, though it was not rec- 
ognized as such at the time. His study led 
him to the then-radical conclusion that once 
an "appetite" for spirits had become fixed, 
the drinker was helpless. He suggested total 
abstinence as a remedy. 

His findings, however, were ignored by the 
young nation, who continued either to ig- 
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nore alcoholism or to treat“ it with right- 
eous indignation and punitive measures, 
while continuing to be puzzled at the lack of 
results. 

The seeds of our current crisis, however, 
stem from Dr. Rush's experience. Truth will 
not be denied, although the trail is often 
treacherous and misleading. The cure“ of 
abstinence is such a truth. 

In 1918, we as à nation adopted the cure of 
abstinence—not just for those afflicted with 
alcoholism, but for everyone. The political 
disaster of this experience does not need to 
be documented here. But let me rescue two 
"truths" from this history which in their 
proper contexts are absolutely necessary in 
the public policy debate of today. 

The first truth is that abstinence is the 
current best solution for those individuals 
who suffer from addiction disease. While se- 
vere abuse of chemicals can result in addic- 
tion, most addiction is traceable to a bio- 
genetic predisposition. Suffering is triggered 
by consumption of an addictive drug. But the 
condition is in place, and inherited. 

The second truth is that all citizens must 
participate in solutions to addiction—not by 
participating in abstinence, but in refusing 
to tolerate the high costs, unsocial behavior, 
and archaic ignorance associated with alco- 
holism and other drug addictions. 

The political reality and the factual re- 
ality are not in line with each other. But I 
believe that they are closer than most people 
think. And, I believe that action by this Con- 
gress, based on clear, compelling, and accu- 
rate information, can create a lasting solu- 
tion and hope for our nation. 

I believe Americans have assimilated many 
of the key facts relating to addiction disease. 
There is great understanding of the simple 
fact that while millions can safely drink al- 
cohol, approximately ten percent of our pop- 
ulation lose any ability to control use of 
chemical mood changers. 

I believe there is a greater climate for the 
reduction of the stigma associated with ad- 
diction, together with an acceptance of 
intervention techniques and less tolerance 
for antisocial behaviors resulting from abu- 
sive and/or addictive use. 

I believe average Americans are beginning 
to understand wellness. More and more citi- 
zens know someone who is recovering from 
addiction. Just as each practicing alcoholic 
or addict affects an average of five other in- 
dividuals, а person living in recovery also af- 
fects others in a positive way—demonstrat- 
ing that wellness is achievable as well as de- 
sirable. 

I believe American voters are tired of the 
politics of denial. They will respond to the 
reality of helping themselves by helping 
those in addiction. 

The President's initiative presents the 
Congress with a unique opportunity to 
recraft health care as we know it. This 
recrafting will be successful to the degree 
that we are willing to look beyond myths 
and half-truths to seek solid facts. 

One of the most important myths to ex- 
pose is that treatment for addiction disease 
is an expensive and ineffective add-on“ to 
health care that will send taxpayer's costs 
sky-high. In fact, "cherry picking" by insur- 
ers and providers—the selective offloading of 
people who have pre-existing conditions or 
who simply change jobs—has obscured the 
reality that treatment for alcoholism and 
other drug addiction has been enormously 
Successful and cost-effective. The truth is 
that once providers are faced with the ulti- 
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mate costs of untreated diseases of any kind, 
prevention and early treatment will become 
immensely popular. This will certainly be 
true of addiction disease. 

Virtually all the literature consistently 
demonstrates that total health care costs for 
untreated addicts are significantly higher 
than for non-addicts, and those costs "ramp 
up" at an extreme rate as the addict's un- 
treated disease grows more severe. But 
health care costs and costs to society (for ex- 
ample, legal problems and problems on the 
job) also decline significantly following 
treatment of alcoholism, both for the chemi- 
cally dependent person and for his or her 
family. 

The average cost of alcoholism treatment 
can be recovered within three years after 
treatment is initiated, in medical utilization 
savings for the addict alone. And by four or 
five years after treatment, health care costs 
for the treated addict and family fall to 
lower than the average, and stay there. In 
other words, the initial costs of treatment 
are more than offset by the savings in health 
services not used. 

Our opportunity is to look at these facts 
now and to build a public health response to 
addiction as we have historically done for 
polio, heart disease, tuberculosis, and AIDS. 

This is not a feel-good or social benefit 
issue. At this time, and in this climate, we 
ask for a hard-nosed, resource-based decision 
making. 

What this means is that the benefits pack- 
age for addiction disease cannot be the mini- 
mum level of care for today’s symptoms and 
behaviors. We must have a benefits package 
that takes into account the life-long impli- 
cations of untreated addiction, the expensive 
deaths most of these lives entail, and the 
proven savings in general health care utiliza- 
tion that occur with high-impact, life-chang- 
ing strategies for prevention, intervention, 
and treatment. 

The President’s plan, though imaginative 
and clearly intent on broad and thorough 
coverage, fails to get over the barrier of fal- 
lacious actuarial considerations. The results 
are penny wise, but pound foolish. The most 
conservative studies indicate that for every 
$1 spent for the direct treatment of addic- 
tion, society saves nearly $10 in health care 
costs, crime, accidents, and job perform- 
апсе.!з 

A government that short-changes sub- 
stance abuse treatment and prevention is 
not serious about reducing health care costs. 

A government that short-changes sub- 
stance abuse treatment and prevention is 
not serious about reducing crime. 

A government that short-changes sub- 
stance abuse treatment and prevention loses 
our best shot at significant and long-term 
economic growth. 

To meet the opportunity I present today, 
Congress must pass health care reform which 
recognizes the relationship between addic- 
tion treatment and the prevention of later 
heart disease, liver collapse, accidents, 
crime, and a host of other tragic and costly 
outcomes. I offer you today some benchmark 
provisions that make that distinction. With- 
out these provisions, we fail to connect care 
with ultimate savings. Without these provi- 
sions, we muddle along with band-aid cures 
but not substantial inroads into the 80 per- 
cent of our population who generate the 
costs but will not voluntarily look for a new 
way of life. 

Here are the specific recommendations to 
strengthen the substance abuse benefit in 
the Health Security Act S. 1757/H.R. 3600: 
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1. Separate the substance abuse benefit 
from the mental health benefit. These are 
separate health issues and their treatment— 
and the cost of that treatment—is distinctly 
different. Pitting these disciplines against 
each other for use of benefit provisions is not 
in the interest of the patient. 

2. Establish standard requirements for 
treatment, removing stipulations that cur- 
rently leave plan managers free to determine 
eligibility. Establish standard eligibility cri- 
teria according to current standard diagnosis 
and functional impairment criteria. 

3. Legislate a minimum benefit for sub- 
stance abuse treatment that is guaranteed to 
be available to those who meet eligibility 
criteria. We recommend such a minimum to 
be consistent with most current health in- 
surance and managed care health plans, i.e., 
10 hours’ assessment and intervention serv- 
ices; Detoxification as indicated by acute in- 
toxication and/or withdrawal potential; 30 
days' residential or inpatient rehabilitation 
(45 for adolescents); 130 hours outpatient 
treatment and/or aftercare. If the scope of a 
national health care plan is to include pre- 
vention and long-term care traditionally 
funded through public sector block grants, 
we recommend that all limits on benefits be 
eliminated. 

4. Treatment should be reimbursed on the 
level of care (i.e., inpatient, acute care, resi- 
8 outpatient) rather than on the set- 
ting. 

5. Maintain funding for the Substance 
Abuse Block Grant and other federal pro- 
grams and require states to maintain their 
investment in alcohol and other drug treat- 
ment. Public and private systems can be suc- 
cessfully integrated only when (1) universal 
coverage is achieved and (2) quality and out- 
comes data—not just costs—drive managed 
care decisions. 

6. Eliminate cost sharing for alcohol and 
other drug treatment services or establish a 
sliding fee scale for the cost sharing require- 
ment. Make any and all cost-sharing, co-pay, 
and deductible issues comparable to other 
diseases. Discriminatory practices to limit 
access under the argument that savings are 
achieved cannot be permitted. 

7. Use the same utilization review and 
pretreatment authorization procedures for 
all services and replace the arbitrary sub- 
stance abuse standards to be decided by each 
health plan with standard criteria, such as 
the Patient Placement Criteria for 
psychoactive Substance Abuse Disorders 
published by the American Society of Addic- 
tion Medicine. Without standard criteria, no 
comparison or study can be valid. 

8. Specify uniform standards for assess- 
ment, patient satisfaction, and treatment 
outcome studies. 

9. Require all substance abuse treatment 
and case management decisions, including 
precertification screening and utilization re- 
view, to be made by professionals who are li- 
censed or certified in alcohol and other drug 
treatment. 

10. Designate community-based alcohol 
and other drug programs as essential provid- 
ers. 

11. Allow for treatment outside the local 
health alliance at Centers of Excellence to 
ensure competition on the basis of quality 
and cost. 

These are not expensive provisions, The ac- 
tuarial information being used to suggest 
cutting addiction disease benefits is based on 
the potential of all current alcoholics and 
drug addicts using these benefits this year. 
We should be so lucky. Sadly, less than 1 per- 
cent of those eligible for treatment through 
insurance or Medicaid actually seek medical 
help.“ If that number rose to even 30 per- 
cent, the positive financial impact on Amer- 
ica would be tremendous. 

So don't be put off by these misleading 
projections. 

Act instead for a stigma-free, recovery-ori- 
ented society. 
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The actions we propose will save billions of 
dollars. It will make genuine health care 
cost containment achievable in this century. 

It will also save lives. Millions of lives. 

And it will recover our nation's collective 
ability to discover and seek the best in our 
people. We can move beyond survival. We 
can contemplate renewal. Of individuals. Of 
communities. Of nations. Of civilizations. 

It is not too much to ask that we do the 
things which make good business sense and 
at the same time ensure the greatness of our 
country. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray using the words of Psalm 
111:2-7;10: 

Great are the works of the Lord, 
studied by all who have pleasure in 
them. 

Full of honor and majesty is His 
work, and His righteousness endures 
forever. 

He has caused His wonderful works to 
be remembered; the Lord is gracious 
and merciful. He provides food for 
those who fear Him; He is ever mindful 
of his covenant. 

He has shown His people the power of 
His works, in giving them the heritage 
of the nations. 

The works of His hands are faithful 
and just; and His precepts are trust- 
worthy. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom; a good understanding have 
all those who practice it. 

His praise endures forever: Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 

The SPEAKER [during the vote]. Ap- 
parently the display panels have not 
yet come on. The Chair is advised that 
the votes are being recorded by com- 
puter and the display panel will be on 
momentarily. 

The Chair announces to the Members 
that he is advised that the machinery 
is working. Members’ votes are being 
recorded by the computer, but the dis- 


play panel is not moving. Members 
should, if they desire to do so, verify 
their votes by reinserting their cards 


for that purpose. 


The vote was continued to be taken 
by electronic device, and there were— 
yeas 246, nays 151, not voting 36, as fol- 


lows: 


Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 

Collins (MI) 
Combest 


Flake 
Foglietta 
Frost 


{Roll No. 15] 
YEAS—246 


Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 


Hinche; 
Holden 


Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 


McDermott 
McHale 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 


Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Peterson (FL) 
Pickett 


Smith (NJ) 
Spratt 


Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 


Baker (LA) 


Dickey 


Franks (CT) 


Gilchrest 
Gingrich 


Bacchus (FL) 
Barcia 
Becerra 
Bilirakis 
Blackwell 
Brown (CA) 
Burton 
Carr 
Conyers 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Dornan 


Thompson Volkmer 
Thornton Waters 
Thurman Watt 
Torres Waxman 
Torricelli Whitten 
Towns Wilson 
Traficant Wise 
Tucker Woolsey 
Valentine Wyden 
Velazquez Yates 
Vento 
Visclosky 
NAYS—151 
Goodlatte Paxon 
Goodling Petri 
Goss Porter 
Grams Pryce (OH) 
Grandy Quillen 
Gunderson Quinn 
Hancock Ramstad 
Hansen Ravenel 
Hastert Regula 
Hefley Ridge 
Herger Roberts 
Hobson ers 
Hoekstra Ros-Lehtinen 
Hoke Roth 
Horn Royce 
Hunter Saxton 
Hutchinson Schaefer 
Inhofe Schiff 
Istook Schroeder 
Jacobs Sensenbrenner 
Johnson (CT) Shaw 
Johnson, Sam Shays 
Kim Shuster 
King Skeen 
Klug Smith (MI) 
Knollenberg Smith (OR) 
Kolbe Smith (TX) 
Kyl Snowe 
Lazio Solomon 
Leach Spence 
Levy Stearns 
Lewis (CA) Stump 
Lewis (FL) Sundquist 
Lightfoot Talent 
Linder Taylor (MS) 
Machtley Taylor (NC) 
McCandless Thomas (СА) 
McCrery Thomas (WY) 
McDade Torkildsen 
McHugh Upton 
Meyers Vucanovich 
Mica Walker 
Michel Walsh 
Miller (FL) Weldon 
Molinari Wolf 
Moorhead Young (AK) 
Morella Young (FL) 
Murphy Zeliff 
Nussle Zimmer 
Oxley 
Packard 
NOT VOTING—36 
Ford (MI) Pelosi 
Ford (TN) Portman 
Frank (MA) Rangel 
Gibbons Rohrabacher 
Hastings Roukema 
Hoagland Sabo 
Hoyer Smith (1A) 
Huffington Unsoeld 
Laughlin Washington 
Lloyd Wheat 
McMillan Williams 
Neal (NC) Wynn 
П 1230 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


C This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., L11407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Speaker, when a vote, 
Roll No. 15, on the approval of the Journal of 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994, was taken, | was 
not present because of a flight delay due to 
icy conditions in Cincinnati. Had | been 
present, | would have voted “Nay.” 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LaRocco). The Chair recognizes the 
gentlewoman from Michigan [Miss COL- 
LINS] to lead the House in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that it will entertain 
15 1-minute speeches on each side. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 3527 


Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1994, my name was added by 
mistake to H.R. 3537, the Assault 
Weapons ban introduced by Congress- 
man SCHUMER. This was a clerical 
error, and I hereby ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name be removed imme- 
diately. 

I do not support the proposed weap- 
ons ban and I would never cosponsor a 
bill of this nature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


—— M 


THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS HAS 
NOT VANISHED FOR AFRICAN 
AMERICANS 


(Miss COLLINS of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend her remarks.) 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks, the health 
care public debate has centered around 
whether there is à health care crisis in 
America. I am astounded that anyone 
has to ask the question. 

For African-Americans, the crisis is 
clear: African-American infant mortal- 
ity rates are double those in white 
communities; African-American chil- 
dren have higher levels of untreated 
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dental disease; African-Americans live 
5 to 7 fewer years than whites; African- 
Americans have a 25 percent higher in- 
cidence of cancer; and while African- 
Americans are 12 percent of the popu- 
lation, only 3 percent of physicians are 
African-Americans. 

These disturbing statistics tell us 
that something is not working, that 
access to good health care is problem- 
atic, at best. 

I welcome the health care debate in 
these Halls. It is long past time to dis- 
mantle a health care system based on 
health needs, but on demand generated 
by the pure luck of having insurance. 

I invite those who say there is no cri- 
sis to come with me to my district 
where you will learn that, yes, indeed, 
there is a crisis. 


THE GAP BETWEEN THE WORDS 
AND THE DEEDS OF THE CLIN- 
TON ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, once 
again there is a huge gap between the 
words of the Clinton administration 
and the deeds of the Clinton adminis- 
tration. 

President Clinton comes to this floor 
and talks about fighting crime. The 
Clinton budget in the largest single 
program it proposes to kill is killing 
the Burn Memorial Fund which grants 
aid to local police to fight drugs and 
violent crime. The Clinton budget 
stops at $86 million in drug interdic- 
tion against the southern border. The 
Clinton administration budget has 25 
percent more for lawyers in the Legal 
Services Corporation, but less to stop 
the flow of drugs. 

It is very disappointing that at a 
time when 65 Americans are being mur- 
dered every day, at a time when 979 
convicted felons are being released 
early every day, at a time when 14 per- 
cent of convicted rapists serve zero 
days in jail and 28 percent of convicted 
aggravated assault felons serve zero 
days in jail to see such inaction, such 
cutting of anticrime money, and to see 
a budget that falls so short of what we 
need to fight crime in America. 


THE MISINFORMATION CAMPAIGN 
ON THE BUDGET 


(Mr. DERRICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress approved a budget opponents 
claimed would ruin the Nation. They 
waged a campaign of misinformation 
aimed at the middle class. They said it 
would drive the economy into failure. 

However, 1 year later we find a sub- 
stantially reduced deficit, a leaner 
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Government, a growing economy and a 
stable middle class. 

The President’s new budget, submit- 
ted this week, proposes more spending 
cuts and an even leaner Government. 
The new budget proposes to eliminate 
over 100 programs, thus saving billions 
of dollars. 

Last year reason defeated fearful 
rhetoric. Unfortunately, this year I ex- 
pect to hear the same old wails of oppo- 
sition as we take up the new budget. 
But the American public has caught on 
to that tactic. 

I am confident that reason will once 
again prevail, as we continue to lead 
our Nation into this new era. 


—— 
CLINTON CARE DOES NOT ADD UP 


(Mr. SAXTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, what do 
the Congressional Budget Office; bene- 
fit consultants: Lewin-VHI, and Hewitt 
Associates; the JEC/GOP staff; Econo- 
metric Publications of New Jersey; and 
Goldman, Sachs all have in common? 

The answer is simple. 

They all have released studies show- 
ing that the Clinton health care plan 
does not add up. 

Indeed, they all predict huge deficits. 

In fact, in order to help promote the 
Clinton plan, Robert Reischauer, CBO's 
Director, is on record for saying that 
“at some point, the American people 
are going to have to edge up to the 
precipice, close their eyes, cross their 
fingers and jump." 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know about 
you, but my constituents are not will- 
ing to jump. 

In the end, if the administration is 
successful in forcing their health care 
plan on us, there are only three ways 
they can make up the projected fund- 
ing shortfall: Allow huge deficits, enact 
draconian tax increases, or ration the 
availability of health care. 

All three choices are unacceptable. 

Let us table the Clinton plan and 
start discussing responsible health care 
reform. 


THE REAL HIDDEN COST 


(Mr. SKAGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, yes, we 
Should be worried about а hidden cost 
as we debate health care reform. But it 
is not the one that some are talking 
about today. It is not an esoteric ques- 
tion about whether something is off or 
on budget. It is something much more 
fundamental. 

The hidden cost we should be most 
worried about is how our current 
health care system leads to all of us 
paying more than we need to. 
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There is a hidden cost to all of us 
whenever somebody without health in- 
surance neglects an illness until it is 
acute. Whenever a disease that could 
have been treated with a $50 doctor 
visit and a $20 prescription becomes a 
week-long hospital stay. Whenever 
somebody who does not have a regular 
doctor gets treated in an emergency 
room instead of in a doctor’s office. 
Whenever somebody without insurance 
cannot pay his or her hospital bill. 

Because that cost is paid by the rest 
of us. That is one of the reasons an as- 
pirin in a hospital costs more than a 
movie ticket. 

There is a hidden cost when we spend 
over $100 billion each year to process 
15,000 different types of insurance 
forms and to deal with the other re- 
quirements of an insurance system 
that is far too complex and too bureau- 
cratic. Because every time any of us 
pays an insurance premium or a health 
care bill we’re paying for that hidden 
$100 billion. 

There is a hidden cost added to the 
sticker price of every American car to 
buy health insurance for auto industry 
retirees. 

There is an insidious cost to our en- 
tire economy whenever somebody with 
а, preexisting condition stays in a dead- 
end job to keep health insurance, in- 
stead of moving to a more productive 
and rewarding job. 

Yes, there is a hidden cost to health 
care—the enormous waste in the cur- 
rent system. That's why we've got to 
simplify, streamline, and reform. I 
urge my colleagues to stop the bicker- 
ing and naysaying and jostling for par- 
tisan advantage. This is the year to 
work with our President to straighten 
out our health care mess. The Amer- 
ican people are running out of pa- 
tience—and they are running out of 
money, because they're paying for a 
health care system that produces mi- 
raculous results often, but at excessive 
cost almost always. 
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CLINTON-LITE 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. The national 
media has now crowned the Cooper 
health care plan as the real moderate 
alternative to the President's health 
reform plan. 

Indeed, Mr. COOPER, in order to sig- 
nify the similarities of his plan to the 
Clinton plan, has begun to call it Clin- 
ton-lite. 

Unfortunately, Clinton-lite is still 
too high in Government regulations, 
employer-mandates, and higher taxes. 

It may be a third less bureaucracy 
than the regular Clinton plan, but it is 
still too dangerous for the American 
consumer. 
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The best way to avoid the Govern- 
ment-run monstrosity called the Clin- 
ton plan is to embrace the Michel plan. 

The Michel plan cuts cost, increases 
access, provides choice, and promotes 
responsibility, all without the bureau- 
cratic fat of either the Clinton or the 
Cooper plans. 

Cut the fat. Support the Michel plan. 


THE PRESIDENT'S POLICIES ARE 
WORKING 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Clinton's budget shows that 
he kept his word. He is making deep 
and painful spending cuts. These cuts 
stretch over all programs including in 
my State of New Mexico. But we must 
support his efforts to reduce the defi- 
cit. 

Because of the President's policies, 
the deficit is shrinking. Projections 
show the 1995 budget deficit to be $176.1 
billion. As а percentage of GNP, that is 
the lowest the deficit has been since 
1979, а year before the 12 years of 
Reagan-Bush record deficit spending. 

President Clinton makes real cuts. 
More than 300 programs are cut below 
the 1994 enacted levels and 115 pro- 
grams are terminated. 

Most important, the President's poli- 
cies are working. In the first year of 
his presidency, nearly 2 million jobs 
were created. Interest rates are low 
and more than 5 million homeowners 
are saving hundreds of dollars a month 
by refinancing. 

Mr. Speaker, President Clinton is 
doing what the American people elect- 
ed him to do. It is time for the opposi- 
tion to cease their partisan bellyaching 
and work with the President to serve 
the county. 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 


(Ms. DUNN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some very troubling aspects to the 
Clinton health care plan. 

It appears to me, for example, that it 
will obliterate the private practice of 
medicine in this country. By setting 
price controls and prohibiting private 
health care transactions, the old-fash- 
ioned family doctor is in danger of dis- 
appearing from the American land- 
всаре. 

In fact, doctors joke about the cre- 
ation of offshore practices, of hospital 
ships anchored outside the 3-mile limit 
where people can freely buy the health 
care they need but cannot get under 
the Clinton proposal. 

I believe we should sink the Clinton 
health care plan before it swamps our 
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own individual health care choices. We 
do not need Government-run health 
care, Mr. Speaker. What we do need is 
to make private-run health care port- 
able, affordable, and available for all 
Americans. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


(Ms. CANTWELL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. CANTWELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Congress fulfilled its promise to 
the American people to end gridlock 
and reduce the deficit. Today, no one 
can dispute the results—our deficit is 
now $126 billion below original projec- 
tions—1993 was a landmark year that 
ushered in a new era of fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Once a majority of the Congress and 
this President worked together, we 
changed our direction from recession 
to recovery, from empty promises to 
economic growth. 

Congress has now caught onto some- 
thing the American people have known 
all along: There is no substitute for 
honest numbers and tough choices. 

On Monday the President presented a 
budget that keeps us on track for addi- 
tional deficit reduction next year. The 
President has outlined a plan that will 
continue the trend of economic expan- 
sion, job creation, and financial secu- 
rity. 

Mr. Speaker, this will not be easy. 

The American people want fiscal in- 
tegrity now. We must go forward with 
the President and not slip back into 
the policies of the past. 


TIME TO BE CANDID ABOUT 
HEALTH CARE 


(Mr. LINDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
issue of health care reform, it is clear 
that we are going to do something this 
year. It is clear this House is going to 
act to make health care more afford- 
able and more available. 

But there are more than just two 
plans. The Cooper and Clinton plans 
are very, very similar, both requiring a 
massive turnover to the Government of 
portions of our health care delivery. 

Fortunately, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] is at least can- 
did about what his plan will do. He has 
even said that it will end the private 
practice, fee-for-service health care 
system. 

In December, Mrs. Clinton said there 
are no limits to what you can pay your 
private practitioner in the fee-for-serv- 
ice, and that simply is not true. On 
page 236 of the Clinton bill, it says not 
only are there limits to what you can 
pay them, it says you cannot pay them. 
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They will be paid by the Government 
monopoly. They will be paid what the 
Government monopoly chooses to pay 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to be candid 
about what we are doing to the Amer- 
ican people on health care. 


DEADLY GAMES IN SARAJEVO 


(Mr. FOGLIETTA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, 9 
years ago the eyes of the world were on 
Sarajevo, celebrating the human spirit 
at its very best—young people from all 
over the world competing in sports. 
Today, the eyes of the world are again 
on Sarajevo, but not in celebration of 
the winter Olympics. Today, they play 
only very deadly games in Sarajevo. 
But they are not games. They are 
atrocities. Thousands of innocent men, 
women and children have died. They 
die of starvation, sniper fire, in random 
artillery attacks and of horrible tor- 
ture. Last week’s mortar attack on a 
crowded market which killed 68 people 
and injured hundred others, is just the 
latest and most widely publicized 
atrocity. Sadly, many more innocent 
people die every day—but their cries 
are never heard. 

Some of my colleagues have taken to 
the floor to compare this tragedy to 
the movie Schindler's List." It is 
time, my colleagues, that we put the 
people of Bosnia on America's list. 


FROM LITTLE ROCK TO 
JAILHOUSE ROCK 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
find out the nominees for the Academy 
Awards in Hollywood. I thought I 
would take the liberty of presenting 
the Academy Awards for the longest- 
running comedy in  Washington— 
Whitewatergate. 

Best Actress in a full-scale cover-up: 
Hilary Clinton, who remembered to 
deduct every pair of Bill's used under- 
wear, but somehow forgot to declare а 
$69,000 tax loss. 

Best Incompetent Director: Bernard 
Nussbaum, who orchestrated the most 
bungled cover-up since Watergate. 

Best Supporting Cast: the Rose Law 
Firm, the best-connected law firm 
since Bendini, Lambert and Lock in 
The Firm. 

Best Supporting Actor in a crime 
story: Arkansas Banker James 
McDougal, who has been walking on 
both sides of the law for years. 

Best Special Effects: the Rose Law 
Firm shredder. Like the Energizer 
Bunny, it just keeps on shredding, and 
shredding, and shredding. 
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Best Set Design and Prop: Bill Clin- 
ton’s El Camino, the one with the 
astroturf. The actresses in those scenes 
remain unidentified. 

Best Song: Jailhouse Rock, for James 
McDougal, with Bill Clinton on saxo- 
phone. 

Best Film Adaptation: Bill and Hil- 
lary Clinton, for their winning reprisal 
of a slightly revised Woody Allen fa- 
vorite: Lose the Money and Run. 

Best Actor in a full-scale cover-up: 
Bill Clinton, who has insisted for 
months he knew nothing about a land 
deal that lost him $69,000. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


(Mr. GRAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago there was a tremendous break- 
through in the health care reform de- 
bate: President Clinton endorsed the 
Nickles/Stearn consumer choice plan. 

An endorsement of the Nickles- 
Stearns plan, you say. When? Where? 
Why? Well, let me use the President’s 
own words taken from his State of the 
Union Address: 

The American people provide those of us in 
government service with terrific health care 
benefits at reasonable costs. We have health 
care that’s always there. I think we need to 
give every hardworking, taxpaying American 
the same health care security they have al- 
ready given to us. 

It is true, Federal employees have a 
health care system that puts them in 
charge, not huge Government bureauc- 
racies. And, most importantly, this 
system is the model for the Nickles- 
Stearns consumer choice plan. 

I wonder what changed the Presi- 
dent's thinking. Maybe he realized 
there is no health care crisis, that tar- 
geted reform is what we need. Maybe 
he realized that rather than riding in 
on his White Horse" to save the day 
he should keep it tied up in the White 
House stable. 

Mr. President, take а close look at 
the Nickles-Stearns consumer choice 
plan. It is health care reform that puts 
consumers in charge, not the Govern- 
ment. And most importantly, it is the 
plan that you and I already have. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LAROCCO). Members are reminded to di- 
rect their remarks to the Chair and not 
to the President. 


PLEASE SUPPORT DISCHARGE 
PETITION NO. 12 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution says a mass murderer is 
innocent until proven guilty. The IRS 
Says а taxpayer is guilty, guilty, and 
must prove their innocence. 
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Unbelievable, Congress. In fact, Con- 
gress should be ashamed of themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, today, I have submitted 
discharge petition No. 12 that basically 
says this: When the IRS points the ac- 
cusatory finger at the American tax- 
payer, the IRS in any proceeding has 
the burden of proof. 

Members, if the Constitution is good 
enough for mass murderers, dammit, 
the Constitution should still be applied 
to the IRS and the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Discharge petition No. 12. I want 
your support. 


CLINTON LITE IS A FIRST COUSIN 
OF CLINTON HEALTH REFORM 
PLAN 


(Mr. GOODLATTE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the national media has crowned 
the Cooper health care plan as an alter- 
native to the President's health reform 
plan, some have started calling it 
Clinton lite.“ 

By calling it Clinton lite, they are 
pointing out the similarities between 
the plans. The Cooper plan is really a 
first cousin of Clinton and takes us 
down the path of Government con- 
trolled health care. It might take 
longer to get there with Clinton lite 
but the final result is the same—lots of 
Government regulations, mandates, 
and higher taxes. 

It may be a third less bureaucracy 
than the regular Clinton plan, but it 
still threatens the health and well- 
being of American consumers. 

The best way to avoid the Govern- 
ment-run monstrosity called the Clin- 
ton plan is to embrace a real alter- 
native, not a slimmed down version of 
Government interference. 

The real alternative is the Michel 
plan to cut costs, increase access, pro- 
vide choice, and promote responsibil- 
ity, all without the bureaucratic fat of 
either the Clinton or the Cooper plans. 

Mr. COOPER should look for a rela- 
tionship with the Michel plan in order 
to obtain real health care reform. 


FELON GUN PREVENTION ACT 


(Ms. HARMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today, with a bipartisan group of co- 
sponsors, to introduce the Felon Gun 
Prevention Act to close an obscene 
loophole in the Federal Code. 
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Most Americans know that convicted 
felons lose certain rights including the 
right to vote, sit on juries, and own 
firearms. But most Americans are un- 
aware of a dangerous loophole that lets 
felons appeal to the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms [ВАТЕ] to get 
back their gun rights. 

Between 1985 and 1990, over 2,300 fel- 
ons were granted firearm relief. Among 
those who got their gun rights back 
through this appeal were individuals 
convicted of illegally transporting fire- 
arms, dealing drugs, manslaughter, as- 
sault, robbery, and rape. 

The outrageousness of this loophole 
is compounded by the fact that tax- 
payers must pay the entire bill for the 
research the BATF must do before 
granting relief. In 1991 alone, this pro- 
gram consumed over $4 million of the 
BATF’s budget and more than 40 full- 
time employees. 

It is time to close this loophole for 
good. I urge the House to pass the 
Felon Gun Prevention Act when the 
crime bill is considered after the re- 
cess. 


ROSE FIRM SHREDS WHITEWATER 
RECORDS 


(Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Washington Times 
headline reads “Rose Firm Shreds 
Whitewater Records." Employee says 
paper details Clinton involvement. 

The bottom line is: What was the 
wrongdoing associated with the failed 
savings and loan that funded 
Whitewater and which ultimately cost 
the American taxpayer over $60 mil- 
lion? 

The administration is not cooperat- 
ing; answers have not been forthcom- 
ing. From today's headlines, it looks as 
if documents with those answers have 
been destroyed. 

The time is about to run out on our 
ability to determine possible civil 
wrongdoing. As you can see from the 
calendar, it runs out on the 28th of 
February. The other body of Congress 
has been made aware, and I urge my 
colleagues in this body, the House, to 
&ct quickly; time is running out. 


THE PRESIDENT IS ON THE RIGHT 
TRACK IN BOSNIA 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I start 
today with two premises. One is that 
President Clinton does not need me to 
defend him. He is eminently capable of 
doing that himself. 

The second premise is that editorial 
cartoons, by their very nature, are 
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meant to cut to the quick. They are 
not meant to be subtle or nuances. But 
having said that, I rise today to offer a 
few words in defense of Mr. Clinton 
concerning today's Herblock cartoon in 
the Washington Post. 

The cartoon first states Mr. Clinton's 
quotes concerning Bosnia, which are to 
the general effect that until the people 
stop killing one another, bad things 
will continue to happen over there. But 
if you trace the history of that area, 
that is true because conflict goes back 
to that between the Ottoman Turks 
and the Austro-Hungarian Empire 500 
years ago. 

Then Herblock continues by putting 
words into the mouths of former Presi- 
dents by using their quotes and para- 
phrasing them, President Jefferson, the 
two Roosevelts, and President Ken- 
nedy. The effect of all this, Mr. Speak- 
er, is to make President Clinton appear 
to be weak and vacillating and even 
timorous as Bosnia. 

Now, I disagree with President Clin- 
ton with regard to the handling of So- 
malia, but I agree with him that we 
need to be cautious and circumspect 
before being drawn into a battle in 
Bosnia. 

So I think the President is on the 
right track. 


HEALTH CARE DELIVERY VEHICLE 
NEEDS GOOD TUNEUP—NOT MR. 
CLINTON'S PLAN 


(Mr. CALVERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
my colleagues, Have you ever taken 
your car in for a simple repair and 
come out with a bill for hundreds—or 
thousands—of dollars and your car runs 
worse than before?" 

Well, I am afraid that is what will 
happen when Bill’s health care repair 
clinic gets through with us. 

Yes, our health care delivery vehicle 
is in need of a good tune-up to make it 
more efficient. 

But, by the time Bill Clinton and his 
policy wonks get through with their 
overhaul, I am afraid our health care 
system will not resemble the Cadillac 
that we started with. 

I fear that we will get back some- 
thing which has all of the efficiency of 
a Winnebago and the quality of Yugo. 

And I fear that Bill’s bill will come 
to billions and billions of dollars that 
we do not have. 

Mr. Speaker, I think Congress needs 
to read the fine print before we give 
our health care vehicle to Mr. Clinton's 
crew. 


THE NEW WORLD ORDER IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: EV- 
ERYBODY PAYS THEIR FAIR 
SHARE 

(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is holding its breath as we all 
hope and pray that the new cease-fire 
in Bosnia will hold. I think one of the 
reasons we finally got the cease-fire is 
because the administration has been 
absolutely right in insisting that inter- 
national organizations that we contrib- 
ute so much to and that we pay so 
much to must reinvent themselves and 
they too must find their spines and 
stand firm against the horrors we have 
been seeing. 

I think for too long they have felt we 
would always do it and they could pile 
on and take their bows. We must find a 
way in this New World Order that ev- 
erybody pays their own fair share and 
does their part. This has been incred- 
ibly painful, but I think NATO is fi- 
nally coming together, setting a dead- 
line on the bombings, and speaking 
with one voice rather than many, and 
appearing to all to be willing to back 
that up with something other than 
words, has brought this cease-fire to 
the front, and I think it will dissipate 
if NATO dissipates. 

So, let us hope we are starting to see 
these international organizations fi- 
nally come to terms. 


PRESIDENT’S DRUG STRATEGY 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
President released his long-awaited na- 
tional strategy on drug control, which 
emphasizes treating and rehabilitating 
hardcore drug abusers while cutting 
back on broadscale overseas interdic- 
tion. 

Sadly, this policy is a signal to drug 
traffickers to expand their shipments 
to the United States. 

If the Colombian drug cartels were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Wall Street would issue a buy 
signal for them after reading the Presi- 
dent's new strategy. 

It stands to reason that if interdic- 
tion is allowed to lag, more drugs will 
come into the country and this will 
create more users. Because today’s 
user becomes tomorrow’s abuser, the 
very treatment programs on which the 
administration wants to focus eventu- 
ally will be swamped. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us in the Con- 
gress have been in the front lines of our 
drug war for a long time and we have 
come to know what is essential. We 
don’t need to reinvent the wheel. 

We have to fight the drug war on five 
major battlefields—simultaneously re- 
ducing demand and supply through 
eradication and interdiction, enforce- 
ment, education, and treatment. We 
must go beyond the users and the abus- 
ers, and stop the pushers and producers 
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to be effective in the battle against 
drugs and crime. 


——— 
П 1300 


CONFRONTING THE CAMPAIGN OF 
DISINFORMATION ОМ HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are opposed to the health care reform 
effort that is now ongoing are conduct- 
ing а campaign of disinformation. The 
special interests who would maintain 
the status quo are unwilling to openly 
confront the facts of health care re- 
form and why it is absolutely essential 
that this Congress enact a reform that 
goes to the critical issue of providing 
universal health care for everyone. 
Nightly we see on television all of the 
ads that are being paid for by special 
interests trying to defuse the argument 
and take it away from the essential 
elements of the President's proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to be debating 
only those matters in the Congress 
that actually provide universal health 
care. Most of the proposals that are on 
the front pages of the newspaper do not 
provide universal health care. 

The one other bill besides the Presi- 
dent's bill is the single payer bill. It 
has nearly 100 cosponsors in the House 
of Representatives. I urge this body to 
give serious consideration to the single 
payer bill. The House Committee on 
Education and Labor finished hearings 
on that matter this week. I urge that 
the other committees do the same. 


VETERANS OVERLOOKED IN 
BUDGET 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading about veterans in the budget, I 
am left with the question: What prior- 
ity do veterans have? 

If the President's explanation is any 
clue, veterans are a low priority, his 
only mention being a $500 million in- 
crease for medical care. More ink—and 
space—is given to the $3 billion to be 
allotted to the VA if his health bill 
passes. The implication is clear: Veter- 
ans are being held hostage to the 
health bill. 

The budget is flawed for other rea- 
sons—the construction budget drops 
$245 million. But the earmarked 
projects should raise some eyebrows— 
research wings to hospitals will be 
built in West Virginia and Oregon. At 
the same time research medicine is 
being cut by $41 million, and 800 re- 
search employees will be let go. 

Why build the facilities if there are 
no employees and no money for re- 
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search? The construction budget could 
be better used to upgrade current fa- 
cilities, hospitals, or cemeteries. 

This is an OMB document driven by 
dollars rather than an obligation to 
veterans—color it green, and not red, 
white, and blue. 


HAWAII'S HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 
PROVIDES THE WAY TO GO 


(Mr. ABERCROMBIE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 25 an editorial entitled Not 
So Easy as One, Two, Three," appeared 
in the Washington Post. It was pre- 
pared by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER] about his views on 
how best to cover the 7 million Ameri- 
cans who do not have health insurance. 
Unfortunately the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] was very criti- 
cal of а national employer mandate to 
achieve universal coverage and referred 
to Hawaii'ss system of employer man- 
date which covers nearly all residents 
of Hawaii. He made this reference, as 
follows: 

Hawaii has had employer mandate 
for 20 years and still has not achieved 
100 percent coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, I attempted to talk to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
COOPER] about his statement and to es- 
tablish a perspective on this issue, and 
I was unable to do so. So, I will take 
advantage of the l-minute segments 
that are given to us, and special orders, 
to dissect Congressman COOPER’s 
health care plan and point out the ad- 
vantages of the Hawaii health plan, 
and I can assure the Congress, and as- 
sure those who are listening in, that 
the Hawaii health care system provides 
the way to go, provides a good example 
with 20 years of experience instead of 
20 minutes of consideration as seems to 
be the case with the Cooper bill, all 
theory, no experience. 

Rest assured, Mr. Speaker, that I will 
explicate this issue to everyone's satis- 
faction in the days and weeks to come. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ALLIES SAY HIS 
HEALTH CARE PLAN WILL IN- 
CREASE THE DEFICIT 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President received a major blow to 
his health care plan. The Congressional 
Budget Office told him and the Amer- 
ican people that taxes are taxes, and 
spending is spending. 

It does not matter how hard the 
President tries to hide the truth, he 
cannot. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the loyal op- 
position telling Mr. Clinton he is 
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wrong. It is the CBO, an arm of the 
Democratic leadership. 

It is the President's own allies who 
are telling him he is not telling the 
people the truth. 

It is the President's own allies who 
are telling him that his health care 
plan is not going to decrease the defi- 
cit, it is going to increase the deficit 
by $70 billion. The President's numbers 
are off by $133 billion. 

In going back, as my colleagues 
know, to 1965 when we introduced Med- 
icare, at that time we projected that in 
1990 it could cost $106 billion. In retro- 
spect when we look back to 1990, we 
missed that mark by over $100 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to call a spade 
a spade. It is time for the President to 
admit that his big Government-run 
health care plan is the largest tax-and- 
spend entitlement program in the his- 
tory of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues, 
"The truth hurts, especially when it 
comes from your friends." 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE NEED A 
HEALTH INSURANCE GUARANTEE 


(Mr. HINCHEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HINCHEY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
begin to review competing health care 
plans, we have to keep in mind that 
our goal should be to assure that every 
American has good health care cov- 
erage at an affordable price. We should 
not be satisfied with anything less 
than that. We should not be satisfied 
with а promise of mere access. We 
should not be satisfied with a plan that 
merely allows people with modest in- 
comes the opportunity to buy private 
coverage they cannot afford. And it 
seems to me that that is all that the 
Cooper plan offers. 

Its focus is not on the needs of indi- 
vidual American families, families who 
need health insurance or better cov- 
erage. Its goal is protecting the struc- 
ture of today's health care industry. 
That structure has not served us well. 
We need to have the courage to try 
something that will work. 

Isay to my colleagues, ask your con- 
stituents what Government programs 
they depend on the most. If they are 
like mine, they will tell you ‘Social 
Security and Медісаге.” Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare do not offer access. 
They provide guaranteed coverage. So- 
cial Security and Medicare do not rely 
on networks of private insurers. They 
rely on mandates. And they work. Let 
us give the American people an equally 
solid guarantee of health insurance for 
themselves and their families. 


CRISIS POLICY: JUMP INTO AN 
ABYSS 
(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the bad news 
comments on the Clinton health plan 
just keep rolling in—even from friendly 
Democrats. Last week a prominent 
Democrat member of the New York 
delegation equated adopting the Clin- 
ton health plan to jumping into ап 
abyss of the unknown." 

He realized most Americans are gen- 
erally satisfied with their health care— 
they are just afraid they might lose it. 
And they’re right. 

Under the Clinton plan, Americans 
could be directed to give up existing 
coverage and rely on a Government-run 
system that’s been dubbed a house of 
cards" by another well-known New 
Yorker, Mario Cuomo. The CBO Direc- 
tor has said to get Clinton health care 
reform we must get out our wallets. It 
will cost another $130 billion. Edge up 
to the precipice, close our eyes, cross 
our fingers and jump." I disagree. 
There are much better choices out 
there than jumping. The acknowledged 
problems in our insurance system can 
be remedied by several other solid pro- 
posals we have before us. Let us not 
mislead America into the abyss of the 
Clinton plan. Why jump like lemmings 
when we can soar like eagles? 


EFFECTIVE MARKET ACCESS 
MUST BE CENTERPIECE OF 
UNITED STATES-JAPANESE 
RELATIONSHIP 


(Mr. PAYNE of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States is at a critical junc- 
ture in its relationship with Japan. 

Later this week, Japanese Prime 
Minister Hosokawa will be in Washing- 
ton to meet with President Clinton as 
the first set of negotiations under the 
United States-Japan framework agree- 
ment come to a close. 

The goal of these negotiations is to 
open up Japanese markets to United 
States products including automobiles, 
auto parts, medical equipment and 
other products. 

New markets mean new jobs for 
Americans. 

For too long, the Japanese have been 
able to keep their markets closed to 
our products. 

It is time for Japanese leaders, global 
leaders, to recognize that trade with 
the United States must be both respon- 
sible and nondiscriminatory. 

Congress must stand with the Presi- 
dent in pushing for an agreement that 
is both equitable and fair. 

Effective market access must be the 
centerpiece of the United States-Japa- 
nese relationship. 

Mr. Speaker, anything less is not ac- 
ceptable. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET TERMI- 
NATES PROGRAMS PROVIDING 
AID TO OUR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 


(Mr. SCHIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHIFF. Mr. Speaker, the larg- 
est single program scheduled for termi- 
nation by the President's budget is the 
Department of Justice's formula grant 
programs that provide aid to State and 
local law enforcement agencies. The 
administration's defense of this pro- 
posed termination is the expectation 
that in the crime bill the Congress is 
considering these funds will be re- 
placed. 

Now here is the problem with that 
kind of reasoning: 

First, what if we do not pass a crime 
bill? We have been working on it for 3 
years. Second, assuming we do pass а 
crime bill, will the funds be sufficient 
to replace the funds that are being lost 
in today's budget that exists today? 
And even if the funds are sufficient, 
will they be there in time to avoid а 
gap being created in the providing of 
these vital funds to State and local law 
enforcement agencies? But even if the 
funds are going to be replaced in the 
crime bill, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
this is still not а valid policy because 
it sends à mixed message. 
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When the President in the State of 
the Union Address said that he in- 
tended to help fight crime and help 
local and State law enforcement agen- 
cies, he did not say, less the amount he 
was taking away from the existing 
budget that does exactly that. 

Mr. Speaker, I am drafting a letter to 
send to the President which would urge 
him to withdraw his proposed termi- 
nation of this grant program. I ask all 
my colleagues to join me in signing it. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE REVISED ORGANIC 
ACT OF 1954 


(Mr. DE LUGO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation that would 
enable the Virgin Islands Legislature, 
if it so decides, to recast the frame- 
work of the territorial government so 
it may better respond to circumstances 
that today are far different from those 
envisioned by Congress when it imple- 
mented the Revised Organic Act of 
1954. 

The act sets forth the fundamental 
structure of the Virgin Islands terri- 
torial government, but now, 40 years 
later, conditions are much changed and 
the demands on the local government 
are far greater. Many Virgin Islanders, 
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particularly on the island of St. Croix, 
believe the community has outgrown 
the boundaries that Congress рго- 
scribed in the Revised Organic Act al- 
most two generations ago. 

In 1954, the Virgin Islands was a 
sparsely populated territory with fewer 
than 30,000 people living on the three 
islands. Government revenues totaled 
about $7.5 million a year. 

The Revised Organic Act which Con- 
gress crafted sought to conserve scarce 
funding and eliminate duplicative bu- 
reaucratic costs by centralizing the ex- 
isting municipal governments on St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John into a 
single territory-wide entity. 

Today, the islands’ population has 
grown fourfold and government reve- 
nues have risen to more than $400 mil- 
lion a year. But while the demand for 
services is ever-growing, the delivery 
of those services has often fallen be- 
hind. Many Virgin Islanders, especially 
on St. Croix, are convinced that be- 
cause departments and agencies are 
centralized on St. Thomas, which is 40 
miles away by sea, local government, 
by its design, cannot be responsive to 
their needs. 

Should the Virgin Islands Legislature 
determine that the best remedy would 
be to again decentralize and restore 
some degree of municipal government, 
there are concerns that such a change 
might not withstand a challenge in the 
courts unless Congress grants them the 
authority to do so. 

During my 20 years as a Member of 
the House and with your support, Mr. 
Speaker and that of our colleagues, I 
have devoted much of my career to in- 
creasing self-government in the Virgin 
Islands and our American territories. 

This great Nation has long recog- 
nized that its citizens, no matter where 
they reside under the American flag, 
should be allowed to determine the 
most effective and efficient form of 
government administration. 

The laws that govern us are only as 
good as their ability to respond to 
change. In my district, the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, change has been great and the 
need now to accommodate change is 
just as great. 

Therefore, in answer to a genuine 
need for structural reorganization, and 
in keeping with what is right and fair 
under our system of democratic gov- 
ernment, I am introducing a bill that 
would amend the Revised Organic Act 
of 1954 to empower the Legislature of 
the Virgin Islands to create units of 
local self-government in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

I look forward to your support and 
that of my colleagues for this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. 


HAITIANS INFECTED BY HIV VIC- 
TIMIZED BY UNITED STATES 
POLICY TOWARD HAITI 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute апа to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, United 
States policy toward Haiti is a Holo- 
caust of our time—and no one seems to 
care. This administration turns its 
back, this Congress ignores the issue, 
and the media could care less. 

Each month more than 1,000 Haitian 
babies die as a result of United States 
sanctions. Yesterday the bodies of two 
more Haitian children and two adults 
washed up on Florida’s shore. 

Yesterday I received this memo seek- 
ing donations to bury HIV Haitian ba- 
bies dying weekly in south Florida. 

President elect Clinton encouraged 
Haitians to seek refuge in the United 
States, then let scores drown at sea. 
President Clinton brought HIV infected 
Haitians into the United States con- 
trary to our policy and law. 

President Clinton cut and ran from 
Port Au Prince Harbor leaving thugs in 
charge. President Clinton let every 
Haitian deadline pass. President Clin- 
ton now wants to impose tighter sanc- 
tions. 

Thousands more Haitian babies will 
die. The bodies of Haitian parents and 
children will wash upon my State’s 
shores. Dead HIV babies to unburied 
and no one cares. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1804. An act to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certifications; and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2884. An act to establish a national 
framework for the development of School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems in all States, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 1804) “Ап act to improve 
learning and teaching by providing a 
national framework for education re- 
form; to promote the research, consen- 
sus building, and systemic changes 
needed to ensure equitable educational 
opportunities and high levels of edu- 
cational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for 
reauthorization of all Federal edu- 
cation programs; to promote the devel- 
opment and adoption of а voluntary 
national system of skill standards and 
certifications; and for other purposes" 
requests а conference with the House 
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on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. DODD, Mr. HARKIN, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. WELLSTONE, 
Mr. WOFFORD, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. COATS, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2884) ‘‘An act to establish 
a national framework for the develop- 
ment of School-to-Work Opportunities 
systems in all States, and for other 
purposes" requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, Mr. SIMON, Mr. DODD, Mr. HAR- 
KIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, Mr. WOFFORD, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. COATS, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. HATCH, and 
Mr. DURENBERGER, to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 102-380, the 
Chair, on behalf of the Majority Leader 
and with the concurrence of the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, ap- 
points Paul O. Reimer of California, as 
& member of the Defense Environ- 
mental Response Task Force. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 811, INDEPENDENT COUN- 
SEL REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 
1993 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 352 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 352 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 811) to reau- 
thorize the independent counsel law for an 
additional five years, and for other purposes. 
The first reading of the bill shall be dis- 
pensed with. Points of order against consid- 
eration of the bill for failure to comply with 
section 302(f) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 are waived. General debate shall 
be confined to the bill and the amendments 
made in order by this resolution and shall 
not exceed one hour equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. After general debate the bill shall be 
considered for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
as an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary now printed in the bill. The committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
shall be considered as read. Points of order 
against the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for failure to comply 
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with section 302(f) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 or clause 5(a) of rule XXI 
are waived. No amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
shall be in order except those printed in the 
report of the Committee on Rules accom- 
panying this resolution. Each amendment 
may be offered only in the order printed in 
the report, may be offered only by а Member 
designated in the report, shall be considered 
as read, shall be debatable for the time speci- 
fied in the report equally divided and con- 
trolled by the proponent and an opponent, 
shall not be subject to amendment except as 
specified in the report, and shall not be sub- 
ject to a demand for division of the question 
in the House or in the Committee of the 
Whole. All points of order against the 
amendments printed in the report are 
waived. At the conclusion of consideration of 
the bill for amendment the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted. 
Any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. After pas- 
sage of H.R. 811, is shall be in order to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 24 and to 
consider the Senate bill in the House. All 
points of order against the Senate bil] and 
against its consideration are waived. It shall 
be in order to move to strike all after the en- 
acting clause of the Senate bill and to insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 811 as 
passed by the House. All points of order 
against that motion are waived. If the mo- 
tion is adopted and the Senate bill as 
amended, is passed, then it shall be in order 
to move that the House insist on its amend- 
ments to S. 24 and request a conference with 
the Senate thereon. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Goss], pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. During consideration of this 
resolution, all time yielded is for the 
purpose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 352 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
811, the Independent Counsel Reauthor- 
ization Act of 1993. The rule provides 
for 1 hour of general debate equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
Judiciary Committee. Under the rule, 
section 302(f) of the Congressional 
Budget Act, which prohibits consider- 
ation of measures that would cause the 
appropriate subcommittee level or pro- 
gram level ceilings to be exceeded, is 
waived against consideration of the 
bill. 

The rule makes the Judiciary Com- 
mittee substitute, now printed in the 
bill, in order as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. The substitute 
shall be considered as read. 

Section 302(f) of the Congressional 
Budget Act and clause 5(a) of rule 21, 
prohibiting appropriations in a legisla- 
tive bill, are waived against the com- 
mittee substitute. 
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The rule makes in order only those 
amendments printed in the report to 
accompany the rule. The amendments 
shall be considered in the order and 
manner specified in the report and may 
be offered only by the member des- 
ignated in the report or his designee. 
The amendments shall be considered as 
read and shall be debatable for the 
time specified in the report equally di- 
vided and controlled by the proponent 
and an opponent. The amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment ex- 
cept as specified in the report, shall be 
considered as read, and shall not sub- 
ject to a demand for a division of the 
question. 

All points of order are waived against 
the amendments printed in the report. 
Further, the rule provides for one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 

Finally, the rule provides for a hook- 
up with the Senate passed bill S. 24. 
After passage of H.R. 811, the rule 
makes it in order to consider S. 24 in 
the House. All points of order are 
waived against the Senate bill and 
against its consideration. The rule fur- 
ther makes in order a motion to strike 
all after the enacting clause of S. 24 
and insert the text of H.R. 811 as passed 
by the House. All points of order are 
waived against the motion. If the mo- 
tion is adopted and the Senate bill, as 
amended, is passed, the rule makes in 
order a motion that the House insist on 
its amendments to S. 24 and request a 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 811 reauthorizes 
for 5 years the independent counsel 
provisions of the Ethics in Government 
Act which would allow the appoint- 
ment of special prosecutors to inves- 
tigate alleged wrongdoing by top exec- 
utive branch officials, including the 
President. The purpose of the provi- 
sions was to ensure that investigations 
are carried out impartially and with- 
out favoritism. 

The bill creates a specific category of 
coverage under the law for Members of 
Congress, allowing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to use the independent counsel 
process with regard to allegations 
against Members if doing so would be 
in the public interest. 

In addition, the legislation would es- 
tablish an extensive series of cost and 
administrative controls to restrain 
spending by the independent counsel 
and to ensure better oversight of their 
activities. 

In order to enforce cost controls, the 
bill requires each independent counsel 
to follow the same rules that govern 
spending by the Department of Justice, 
except in cases where the independent 
counsel can show that such a restric- 
tion would be inconsistent with the 
law. 

Under the bill, each independent 
counsel is also required to designate an 
employee who will be responsible for 
certifying that expenses are reasonable 
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and lawful, and who will be held liable 
for any improper spending. 

The bil requires the General Serv- 
ices Administration to provide space 
for the independent counsel in Federal 
buildings, unless GSA determines that 
other arrangements would cost less. In 
addition, the General Accounting Of- 
fice would be required to audit the ad- 
ministrative activities of each inde- 
pendent counsel and report the results 
to the congressional committees with 
oversight jurisdiction. 

Finally, H.R. 811 requires each inde- 
pendent counsel to make an annual re- 
port to Congress describing the 
progress of any investigation, prosecu- 
tion, and any additional information to 
justify the expenditures that the office 
has made. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 352 is 
a fair rule that will expedite consider- 
ation of this important legislation. I 
urge my colleagues to support the rule 
and the bill. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 week ago this House— 
including 60 Members of the majority 
party—sent a thundering message that 
restrictive rules, which purposely 
shield Members from accountability, 
will not be routinely accepted and 
should not be tolerated. But until re- 
cently Democrat leadership seems to 
be ignoring the storm among its ranks. 
Today we have yet another restrictive 
rule, which arbitrarily prohibits fair 
and orderly consideration of a host of 
substantive, reasonable, common sense 
amendments to H.R. 811, the independ- 
ent counsel bill, a bill which arguably 
affects every Member. Members were 
sent here to participate, to cast tough 
votes. We are expected to debate the is- 
sues, listen to all sides and then make 
our best judgments. That is the spirit 
of deliberative democracy. No one said 
it should be easy, comfortable or risk- 
free. But the Democrat leadership is 
bound and determined to slam the door 
on Members with reasonable amend- 
ments in trying to protect Members 
from being accountable to their con- 
stituents, and to shut off debate on 
matters displeasing to Democrat lead- 
ership. Time and again the majority 
assumes the most pretzel-like contor- 
tions to avoid the tough votes on the 
controversial issues. We saw it during 
last fall’s debate on true spending cuts, 
when a sleight-of-hand substitute was 
offered so Members could sound tough 
but do next to nothing; and we saw it 
again when fiscal conservatives offered 
real spending offsets to pay for nec- 
essary disaster relief and were cut off 
at the pass. Even our distinguished 
Rules Committee chairman, JOE MOAK- 
LEY, has acknowledged the trend of 
finding an out“ for Members uncom- 
fortable with casting tough votes. And 
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so we have the rule today, artfully 
crafted so Members never have to real- 
ly vote on the central question of 
whether Members of Congress should 
be covered by the independent counsel 
statute or whether once again we 
should be insulated from accountabil- 
ity. There will be perception of a vote, 
of course, but a guided outcome is as- 
sured. Let us not forget that Congress’ 
approval rating is sinking lower than 
the thermometer outside, in large part 
because most folks are fed up with law- 
makers who routinely exempt them- 
selves from the law. The ranking mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
FISH, asked our Rules Committee for 
an open rule to consider this bill. My 
friend, Mr. BEILENSON, declared that 
“this bill is a perfect candidate“ for an 
open rule. He made the point that it is 
an important bill. We have a series of 
worthwhile and relevant amendments 
and there is unquestionably plenty of 
time for free and unfettered debate. 
But when it came time for a committee 
vote, open debate lost in a 5 to 5 tie 
vote. Several very important amend- 
ments were shut out, including two of 
Mr. FISH’s proposals seeking to ascribe 
Department of Justice standards to the 
independent counsel's expenditure of 
money and enforcement of criminal 
laws. We all remember how many mil- 
lions Mr. Walsh blew in his first class 
approach to his work. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, Мг. 
HYDE, was denied the opportunity to 
offer separate amendments to provide 
penalty for failure to protect classified 
information, to provide for orderly ter- 
mination of the independent counsel 
and to establish a procedure to reim- 
burse attorney’s fees for individuals ac- 
quitted of charges or exonerated in an 
appeal disincentives for frivolous 
witchhunters. There were proposals to 
provide for reappointment of the inde- 
pendent counsel every 2 years and pre- 
vent the investigations from becoming 
taxpayer-financed will o' the wisps. All 
of these good ideas were summarily 
dismissed by the Rules Committee in à 
process of cherry-picking amendments 
to manipulate debate and force a pre- 
determined outcome. The saddest part 
is that the majority members of the 
Rules Committee are so used to accept- 
ing the dictates from on high, that 
they almost rubber stamped rejection 
of а crucial proposal offered by Mr. 
HYDE requiring that the Attorney Gen- 
eral have specific information" from 
a “credible source“ before beginning ап 
investigation. When the merits of this 
proposal were made clear, the Members 
reversed their original position. A 
glimmer of deliberative democracy in 
the Rules Committee. Mr. Speaker, if 
Members would step out of their par- 
tisan roles and consider these amend- 
ments on their merits under an open 
rule process, there’s no doubt мед 
have a much-improved final product. 
Don’t be fooled by the majority’s prom- 
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ise of a clear vote on the issues our 
constituents care most about—under 
this rule that is guaranteed not to hap- 
pen and it means a piece of legislation 
that is much worse than it needs to be. 
I urge my colleagues to vote “по” on 
the previous question, so that I may 
offer an open rule. Failing that I urge 
a “по” vote on this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the following printed material: 
ROLLCALL VOTES IN THE RULES COMMITTEE ON 

AMENDMENTS TO THE INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 

REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1993 

1. Open Rule.—This amendment to the pro- 
posed rule provides for a 2-hour, open rule for 
the consideration of H.R. 811, the Independ- 
ent Counsel Reauthorization Act," and 
makes the Judiciary Committee’s amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in order as 
an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. Sec. 302(f) 
of the Budget Act and clause 5(a), rule XXI 
are waived against the bill, and 5(a), rule 
ХХІ is waived against the substitute. 

VOTE (Defeated 5-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss, Beilenson; Nays—Derrick, 
Frost, Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not vot- 
ing: Moakley, Hall, Wheat. 

2. Clinger No. 1.—''Executive Office Ac- 
countability Act of 1994” Amends the Inspec- 
tor General Act of 1978 to establish an Office 
of Inspector General within the Executive 
Office of the President. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Derrick, Beilenson, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: 
Moakley, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

3. (En Bloc)—A) Hyde No. 3.—Ensures that 
the independent counsel complies with all 
laws and regulations regarding the use and 
disclosure of classified information. В) Hyde 
No. 5.—Provides that the division of the 
court, which appoints an independent coun- 
sel, will specifically and precisely state the 
exact purpose of the investigation. In addi- 
tion, the initial jurisdiction would be limited 
to the alleged violations of criminal law that 
prompted the appointment of the Independ- 
ent Counsel. C) Hyde No. 8.—Strikes provi- 
sion in the bill which states that “по officer 
or employee of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Court shall disclose infor- 
mation related to an independent counsel's 
expenditures, personnel, or administrative 
acts or arrangements without the authoriza- 
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No. 9.—Prohibits the federal government 
from taking an adverse personnel action re- 
garding an individual being investigated or 
prosecuted by an independent counsel, unless 
& conviction has been handed down. E) Hyde 
No. 10.—Encourages the appointment of 
state & local prosecutors as independent 
counsels. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-4): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Derrick, Bonior, 
Gordon, Slaughter. Present: Beilenson. Not 
voting: Moakley, Frost, Hall Wheat. 

4. Hyde No. 6.—Allows the division of the 
court to terminate an independent counsel 
once it determines that an investigation has 
been substantially completed. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5); Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Present: Beilen- 
son. Not voting: Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

5. Hyde No. 7.—Provides that an individual 
would receive their attorney fees if they are 
acquitted or if their convictions are over- 
turned on appeal. 

VOTE (Defeated 5-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss, Beilenson; Nays—Moakley, 
Derrick, Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not vot- 
ing: Frost, Hall Wheat. 

6. (Еп Bloc).—A) Fish No. 12.—Requires 

that independent counsel comply with estab- 
lished Justice Department policies regarding 
the expenditures of funds. B) Fish No. 14.)— 
Provides that the independent counsel shall 
comply with the established policies of the 
Department of Justice with respect to en- 
forcement of criminal laws and the release of 
information relating to criminal proceed- 
ings. 
VOTE (Defeated 4-5); Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: Beil- 
enson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

7. Meyers No. 17.—Requires that an inde- 
pendent counsel’s final report be limited to 
discussion of specific illegal actions inves- 
tigated and the outcome of any prosecution. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: Beil- 
enson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

8. Gekas No. 19—Requires an independent 
counsel to apply for reappointment every 
two years. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: Beil- 
enson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

9. Gekas No. 20—Provides that after two 
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fice would be subject to the appropriations 
process. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: Beil- 
enson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

10. Traficant No. 2—Adds a new section to 
the Act to give the Attorney General author- 
ity to have an independent counsel appointed 
to investigate allegations that Justice De- 
partment attorneys engaged in prosecutorial 
misconduct, corruption, or fraud. 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5): Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: Beil- 
enson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

11. Gekas No. 18—Mandatory Congressional 
Coverage & Bryant No. 27—Discretionary 
Congressional Coverage (King-of-the-Hill). 

VOTE (Defeated 4-5); Yeas—Solomon, Quil- 
len, Dreier, Goss; Nays—Moakley, Derrick, 
Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter. Not voting: Beil- 
enson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 

12. Adoption of rule— 

VOTE (ADOPTED 5-4): Yeas—Moakley, 
Derrick, Bonior, Gordon, Slaughter; Nays— 
Solomon, Quillen, Dreier, Goss. Not voting: 
Beilenson, Frost, Hall, Wheat. 
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Open rules "d" 
Total rules 2 
Congress (years) granted! Num- Р. жө ре 
ber cent be сен? 
95th (1977-78) 21 179 85 32 15 


96th (1979-80) 214 161 5 53 25 
97th (1981-82) 120 25 3 25 
98th (1983—84) 155 105 8 50 32 
99th (1985-86) 15 65 5 80 43 
100th (1987-88) 13 6 5 5 46 
10151 (1989-90) 104 47 45 57 55 
1020 (1991-92) 109 3 и n 66 
1030 (1993-94) 55 12 2 8 78 


‘Total rules counted are all order of business resolutions reported trom 
the Rules Committee which provide for the initial consideration of legisla- 
tion, except rules on appropnations bills which only жәме points of order. 
Original jurisdiction measures reported as pnvileged are also not counted. 

Open rules are those which permit any Member to offer any germane 
amendment to a measure so long as it is otherwise in compliance with the 
rules of the House. The parenthetical percentages are open rules as a рег- 
cent of total rules granted. 

Restrictive rules are those which limit the number of amendments which 
can be offered, and include so-called modified open and modified closed 
rules, as well as completely closed rule, and rules providing tor consider- 
ation in the House as opposed to the Committee of the ‚ The par- 
1 percentages are restrictive rules as a percent of total rules grant- 
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Н. Res. 58, Feb. MC HR. 1: Family and medical leave .. . 30 (0-5; R-25) —— 3 (0-0; . PQ: 246-176. A: 259-164. (Feb. 3, 1993). 
H. Res. 59, Feb. MC HR. 2: National Voter Registration A . 19 (D-1; R-18) 1 (0-0; PO: 248-171. А. 249-170. (Feb. 4, 1993). 
H. Res. 103, Feb. C НА. 920; Unempl compensation 0 (0-0; PO: 243-172. А. 237-178, (Feb. 24, 1993). 
H. Res. 106, Mar. 2, 1 MC HR. 20: Hatch Act amendments ... 3 (0-0; PQ: 248-166. A: 249-163. (Mar. 3, 1993). 
Н. Res. 119, Mar. 9, 1 MC HR. 4 МІН Revitalization Act of 1: 8 (D-3; R-5 PQ: 247-170. A: 248-170. (Mar. 10, 1993). 
Н. Res. 132, Mar. 17, MC HR. 1335: cel ri, eame Appropriations .. . (mot submitted) (0-1; В-0) . ... A: 240-185. (Mar. 18, 1993). 
Н. Res. 133, Mar. 17, MC Н. Con. Res. 64: Budget resolution .......... . A (1-D not submitted) (0-2; 8-2) . РО: 250-172. K 251-172. (Mar. 1993). 
H. Res. 138, Mar. 23, ж HR. 670: рден 3 — — . 9 (D-4; R-5) .. .. PQ: 252-164. А: 247-169. (Mar. 24, 1993). 
H. Res. 147, Mar. 31, с HR. 1430: Increase Public debt limit 0 (0-0; R-0) .. PO: 244-168. А: 242-170. eg 1, 1993). 
Н. Res. 149, Apr. 1, MC HR. 1578: Expedited Rescission Act 3 (0-1; R- А: 212-208. (Apr. 28. 1993) 
Н. Res. 164, May 4, 1 0 НВ. 820: Nate Competi NA A: Voice Vote. (May 5, 1993) 
Н. Res. 171, May 18, 1993 0 HR. 873: Gallatin Range Act of 1993 NA А: Voice Vote. (Мау 20, 1993). 
Н. Res. 172, May 18, 1993 0 HR. 1159; Passenger Vessel Safety Act.. NA К 308-0 (May 24, 1993) 
Н. Res. 173, May 18, 1993 MC M Res. 45: United States forces in Somalia . 6 (0-1; vu А Voice Vote (May 20, 1993) 
Н. Res. 183, May 25, 0 HR. 2244: 2d supplemental appropriations 3 A 251-174. (May 26, 1993). 
H. Res. 186, May 27, 1993 MC LR. 2264: Omnibus budget reconciliation - 8(0-7; .. PQ: 252-178. А. 236-194 (May 27, 1993). 
Н. Res, 192, June 9, 1983 MC HR. 2348: Legislative branch appropriations ... 6 (0-3; PQ; 240-177. A; 226-185. (June 10, 1993). 
H. Res. 193, June 10, 1993 0 В. 2200: authorization Ws. A: Voice Vote. (June 14, 1993). 
H. Res. 195, June 14, 1993 MC НА. 5: Striker replacement 2 (0-1; В А: 244-176.. (une 15, 1993) 
Н. Res. 197, June 15, 1993 но HR. 2333: State Department 27 (0-12; R-1 А: 294-129. Cone 16, 1993) 
H. Res. 199, June C HR. 1876: Ext. of “Fast Track" NL A: Voice Vote. Cone 22, 1993) 
H. Res. 200, June MC HR. 2295: Foreign operations appropriations .. 5 (0-1; A: 263-160. (June 17, 1993). 
Н. Res. 201, June 0 HR. 2403: Treasury-postal appropriations.. “ЖА A: Voice Vote. (June 17, 1993). 
Н. Res. 203, June мо HR. 2445: Energy and Water appropriations M .. A Voice Vote. vg 23, 1993). 
Н. Res. 206, June 23, 0 HR. 2150: Coast Guard authorization ... NA A 401-0. (Шу 30, 1993). 
H. Res. 217, July 14, но HR. 2010: National Service Trust Act .... M А. 261-154. (шу 21, 1993). 
Н. Res. 218, July 20, 0 HR. 2530: BLM authorization, fiscal year NA 
Н. Res. 220, July 21, мс HR. 2667: Disaster assistance supplemental .. . 2 (0-2; R-0) РО: 245-178. F: 205-216. (шу 22, 1993). 
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H. Res. 226, July 23, 1993 . . M НВ. 2667: Disaster assistance supp N we 49-2 R-0) . А. 224-205. (шу A 1993). 
H. Res. 229, July 28, 1993 .. м0 НЕ 2330 неке ім cl wo T А. Voice Vote. (Aug. 3, 1993). 
H. Res. 230, July 28, 1993 0 НА. 1964: Maritime Administration authority .. А: Voice Vote. (July 8. 1459. 
Н. Res. 246, Aug. 6, 1993 мо HR. 2401: National Defense authority .... К 246-172. 
Н. Res. 248, Sept. 9, 1993 м0 HR. 2401: National defense authorization PQ: 237-169. А: rae 185 13. 1993). 
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H. Res. 254, Sept. 22, 1933 мо HR. 2401: National Defense authorization .. : 241-182. ‚ 28, i 3 
Н. Res. 262, Sept. 28, 1993 0 HR. 1845: National Biological Survey Act К 238-188 (1 ), 
Н. Res. 264, Sept. 28, 1993 MC HR. IE Айз, humanities, museums PQ: 240-185. K 225-195. (Oct. 14, 1993) 
Н. Res. 265, Sept. 29, 1993 ж HR. 3167: Unemployment compensation А. 239-150. (Oct. 15, Mn 
Н. Res. 269, Oct. 6, 1993 . мо НВ. 2739. Aviation infrastructure investment . К Voice Vote. (Oct. 7, 1 
Н. Res. 273, Oct. 12, 1993 MC HR. 3167: Unemployment compensation amendments PQ: 235-187. F: мы ж 14, 1993). 
Н. Res. 274, Oct. 12, 1993 мс Н.А. 1804: Goals 2000 Educate America К Voice Vote. (Oct. 13, 1 
Н. Res, 282, Oct. 20, 1993 с HJ. Res. 281: Continuing appropriations throu A: Voice Vote. (Oct. 21, $3. 
H. Res. 286, Oct. 27, 1993 0 HR. 334: Lumbee ignition Act. А: Voice Vote. (Oct. 28, 
Н. Res. 287, Oct. 27, 1993 с HJ. Res. 283: Continuing appropriations resolution K 252-170. (Oct. 28, 1993), 
H. Res. 289, Oct. 28, 1993 0 HR. 2151: Mantime Secunty Met o 1 1993 .. К Voice Vote. (Nov. 3, 199 
Н. Res. 293, Nov. 4, 1993 MC Н. Con. Res. 170: Troop withdrawal Somalia A; 390-8, (Nov. 8, 199. 
Н. Res. 299, Nov. 8, 1993 мо HR. 1036: Employee Retirement sib К Voice Vote. (Nov. 9, 1993). 
Н. Res. 302, Nov. 9, 1993 MC НА. 1025: Brady MN bill . К 238-182. (Nov. 10, 1993). 
Н. Res. 303, Nov. 9, 1993 0 HR. 322: Mineral А: Voice Vote. (Nov. 16, 1993). 
Н. Res. 304, Nov. 9, 1993 C HJ, Res. 288: Further CR, ' 1551 
Н. Res. 312, Nov. 17, 1993 MC HR. = EPA Cabinet Status F: 191-227. (Feb. 2, 1994). 
Н. Res. 313, Nov. 17, 1993 MC HR. 796: Freedom Access to Ci К 233-192. (Nov. 18, 1993). 
Н. Res. 314, Nov. 17, 1993 MC HR. 3381 Nt Methods Young Offenders 179, (Nov. 19, 1993). 
Н. Res. 316, Nov. 19, 1993 C HR. 51: D.C. statehood bill ....... A: 252-172. (Nov, 20, 1993). 
H. Res. 319, Nov. 20, 1993 MC HR. 3. Campaign Finance Reform ... k 207. (Nov. 21, 1993). 
Н. Res. 320, Nov. 20, 1993 MC HR. 3400: Reinventing Government А. 247-183. (Nov. 22, 1993). 
Н. Res. 336, Feb. 2, 1994 MC HR. 3759: Emergency beg Appropnations PO: 244-168. А: 342-65. (Feb. 3, 1994). 
H. Res. 352, Feb. 8, 1994 мс НА. 811: independent Coun: 


Note.— Code: C-Closed; MC-Modified closed; MO-Modified open; O- Open. D-Democrat; R-Republican; PQ: Previous question; A-Adopted; F-Failed. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TORRICELLI]. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

I rise in support of the rule and, in- 
deed, in support of the Independent 
Counsel Act. 

The Committee on Rules has met its 
obligation. In a bipartisan basis, alter- 
natives and changes are available to 
the House, assuring that if it is the 
House’s will, by the end of this day or 
no later than the next, this House will 
be covered. There will be an independ- 
ent counsel statute providing for an ap- 
propriate threshold and a means of as- 
suring public confidence in the oper- 
ations of this House. Therefore, I urge 
its adoption and compliment the com- 
mittee on providing the broad alter- 
natives and the opportunity to settle, 
after so many years of debate, this nag- 
ging question. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today, however, 
also on another subject and appreciate 
the committee yielding me the time. 
For some time it has been difficult to 
explain and may now be impossible to 
defend the administration's policies 
with regard to Bosnia. I understand the 
difficulty the administration faces and 
that there is an international embargo 
that cannot be violated by any one na- 
tion. 
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However, indeed, that does not ап- 
swer the question of why the United 
States is enforcing an embargo with 
the U.S. Navy when arguably we no 
longer find it in our national interest. 

More inexplicable is why indeed, fol- 
lowing the slaughter of last Saturday, 
the administration thinks there needs 


to be another week, or perhaps another 
provocation, before we can justify the 
elimination of the guns that are taking 
Scores of lives, innocent lives, every 
day. 
I understand there are allies who dis- 
agree. I understand we might have to 
go it alone. However, indeed, our con- 
Science, indeed our heritage, argues 
that we do no less. It is time to defend 
the defenseless in Bosnia and bring the 
slaughter to an end. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the Speaker. I 
am not quite sure, we all have heartfelt 
concern about Bosnia on this side of 
the aisle, as the gentleman has out- 
lined, but I am not quite sure how this 
is relevant to the debate on the rule. I 
can understand why the other side does 
not want to talk about this rule, but I 
hope we will talk a little bit more 
about it, because that is what is the 
subject before us. 

Mr. Speaker, to that end I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding me time. 
Because American lives might be at 
stake here, I think I might just re- 
spond briefly to the previous speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, American foreign policy 
under Republican and Democrat ad- 
ministrations alike has always been to 
support and defend true democracies 
around the world from external attack. 
I call Members’ attention to that: out- 
side military aggression. Internal dis- 
putes and civil wars are another issue 
altogether. 

If we were to lift the arms embargo 
on the official Bosnian Government, 
which we should have done months ago 
and allow them to defend themselves 
and allow them to obtain the strategic 


weaponry necessary to defend them- 
selves, without sending one American 
soldier into this civil war situation, 
that is the direction we ought to be 
going. 

Let us get back to the subject we 
rose to speak on. 

Mr. Speaker, this modified closed 
rule on a bill as important as the Inde- 
pendent Counsel Act is an insult to the 
entire House and the American people. 

Last week this House had the good 
sense to turn down a rule because it de- 
nied the House a right to consider an 
important amendment that was tech- 
nically nongermane. This week, the 
Rules Committee does not even have 
that excuse with which to defend this 
rule. 

This rule blatantly and intentionally 
does not allow a large number of ger- 
mane amendments—amendments of- 
fered in the Judiciary Committee. 

What is the excuse today? Frankly, I 
have not heard a good one yet—either 
upstairs in the Rules Committee last 
night, or today on the floor of the 
House. The best that can be said is that 
the Rules Committee is making some 
decisions for the whole House thus sav- 
ing us some time. 

The Rules Committee is sitting in 
judgment on the substance of major 
legislation and summarily executing 
certain amendments that it does not 
like for what ever reason. 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, am fed up 
with the Rules Committee playing pro- 
cedural nanny for this House as if we 
are a bunch of babies who are incapable 
of making decisions for ourselves and 
our constituents. 

How long are my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle going to put up 
with this kind of Mary Poppins pater- 
nalism? How long are they going to run 
for cover behind her skirts and under 
her umbrella? 
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Mr. Speaker, we offered an open rule 
in the Rules Committee and it was re- 
jected on a 5 to 5 vote. One Democrat 
joined us in support of that open rule, 
which is some progress. 

I might note, however, that the last 
time this Independent Counsel Act was 
reauthorized in 1987, we considered it 
under an open rule and the sky did not 
fall. 

After the open rule was rejected last 
night, we offered a series of other mo- 
tions to make in order amendments 
submitted by various distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee: 

The ranking Republican, Mr. FISH, 
was denied two important amendments 
he had submitted; 

The very distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] was denied 
some seven amendments he had sub- 
mitted; and 

Another hard-working member of 
that committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS], was denied 
two important amendments he had 
submitted. 

And on and on it went. Our motions 
were defeated, most on party line 
votes—some 12 motions in all. What 
has this House come to that we cannot 
seriously legislate anymore? 

Even a distinguished Democrat Mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee admitted, 
after sitting through all the testimony, 
that most of the amendments offered 
were serious and legitimate attempts 
to improve this legislation. But this 
House will not be permitted even to 
consider or vote on those amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, as if that were not 
enough, the Rules Committee devised 
an ingenious device to avoid a tough 
vote on the issue of mandatory con- 
gressional coverage by the independent 
counsel. 

It provided that the Gekas amend- 
ment which mandates such coverage 
can be trumped by а Bryant amend- 
ment that essentially restates what is 
already in the bill, and that is that 
congressional coverage is  discre- 
tionary. 

What that means is that the House 
will have a chance to vote on a mean- 
ingless amendment in order to avoid a 
meaningful one. That is because, if we 
vote for the Bryant substitute for the 
Gekas amendment, the House will 
never get to a vote on the Gekas 
amendment. 

As one Democrat, perhaps uninten- 
tionally put it, the Bryant amend- 
ment gives congressional cover.“ 

Yes, that is what this clever proce- 
dure is all about—giving Members 
cover instead of giving Congress cov- 
erage under a law we impose on the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

And do not think the American peo- 
ple are not on to our evasion of the 
laws we impose on others. Here is an- 
other example. 

Let us face it, Mr. Speaker, this rule 
is a profile in cowardice! 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join us in voting down the previous 
question so that we can have an open 
rule that will allow all germane 
amendments to be considered under the 
regular order. 

That is what we did in 1987. Are we a 
lesser Congress and lesser legislators 
than we were then? I hope not. 

Vote “Мо” on the previous question 
so the House can vote “Yes” for an 
open rule. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 3 minutes 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know. To a degree we have politi- 
cized all this business, and these bills 
have become the special prosecutor re- 
tirement plans and programs. 

I think this bill is flawed for one 
major reason, a grave sin of omission. 
The intent of this act is to provide а 
mechanism to avoid the potential con- 
flicts of interest or the appearances of 
conflicts, or conflicting loyalties which 
could arise if, in fact, the Attorney 
General or the President had to con- 
duct or supervise a criminal investiga- 
tion of themselves or other high-level, 
high-profile political figures. 

This bill has been applied to political 
machinations in Washington that serve 
the purposes of Democrats and Repub- 
licans. Whichever side of the aisle one 
is on, we try and use it to make our 
point. 

I had an amendment that was a little 
different. The true, ultimate conflict in 
this whole process is when the Justice 
Department, the foxes in the henhouse, 
have to investigate and  prosecute 
themselves. 

Nothing happens unless the Justice 
Department initiates it, and the so- 
called Traficant amendment said when 
the Attorney General finds credible 
evidence from credible witnesses that a 
U.S. attorney is in fact responsible for 
misconduct, prosecutorial misconduct, 
fraud, bribes, or any other allegations, 
that a special counsel, special inde- 
pendent investigator, would be as- 
signed. 
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Without that, what do we have, 
folks? The Justice Department inves- 
tigates themselves. Is that not why we 
have the law, for the Justice Depart- 
ment in the conflict of investigating 
the President? Is that not why we have 
the law? Then how in the hell can we 
stand to let the Justice Department in- 
vestigate themselves? 

You see, the trouble with this bill is 
it is political. The Traficant amend- 
ment was about rights, because the 
people on the end of the list who are 
meting out the justice system by these 
U.S. attorneys are the American people 
whose rights have been ripped off with 
no recourse through some political 
process that Congress beats their chest 
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about, but it does not do a damn thing 
for the people. It might solve the prom- 
ises of the political aspirations here, 
but it does not help the people. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman makes fabulous points. Unfor- 
tunately, the gentleman may not know 
that his amendment was offered in the 
Rules Committee and was voted down, 
sadly. It was offered by Republicans be- 
cause we do not think this should be a 
partisan issue. Unfortunately, it was 
the gentleman's own party that let him 
down. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I have come to un- 
derstand that, and I am disappointed. 
But the committee did not have any 
hearings, and I have asked the chair- 
man. I will submit this in the form of 
a bill, and I have checked with the sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. I will submit 
it in the form of a bill and here is all 
I ask: If this be the Democrats, who for 
some reasons do not want to get the 
Justice Department mad, you know we 
are afraid of getting the IRS mad, and 
maybe we are afraid of getting the Jus- 
tice Department mad, and I would like 
to, if I could, enter into a colloquy 
with Chairman BRYANT and ask is it 
possible, because this was a new initia- 
tive that is germane, that I think 
should have been made in order, and I 
am going to submit it as a bill, and I 
would ask the chairman to give it that 
consideration, and is that possible? 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to respond by saying that 
the gentleman’s very strong remarks 
about the intent of the Rules Commit- 
tee, or our intent in carrying this bill, 
I think, are perhaps a little bit strong- 
er than they should be, to say the 
least. The gentleman’s proposal had 
never been heard before by the sub- 
committee, and I was unaware of it, 
and I was not even aware that the gen- 
tleman was going to be asking to have 
it made in order in the Rules Commit- 
tee. If we are going to take a step like 
this, it should require careful study 
and hearings. It is for a different treat- 
ment from the purposes of this bill, 
which are very noble and good. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Taking back my 
time, if the gentleman did not have a 
chance to study it, it was germane, and 
we can study some of these rights is- 
sues for 50 years. Will the gentleman 
give me the consideration to look at 
the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TORRICELLI). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] has 
expired. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BRYANT] to ask him if he would give 
me the consideration of a hearing and 
studying this bill. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, as I stat- 
ed just a moment ago, I think we will 
give careful consideration to it, and 
perhaps have a hearing. But having 
just heard about it in the last 15 min- 
utes, I would not want to make a com- 
mitment in regard to hearings. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. In concluding my 
time, let me say that I sat around over 
there for 4 hours. I am not on the Judi- 
ciary Committee. But I want to say 
this to the Rules Committee: This is a 
germane amendment, and it is the only 
one that deals with the rights and pre- 
serves and protects the rights of the 
American people. And we had better 
start becoming a special interest con- 
cern group for the American people. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLINGER], the rank- 
ing member on the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
fails to allow significant amendments. 
Why the majority party finds it nec- 
essary to strangle debate when we have 
the time to debate the issues honestly 
and openly, is a question the American 
people deserve to have answered. 

I am particularly disappointed that 
the Rules Committee rejected my 
amendment to H.R. 811, which like the 
independent counsel legislation, was 
intended to further confidence in Gov- 
ernment—this time, as it concerns the 
operations of the White House. 

The amendment sought to establish 
an independent inspector general and a 
chief financial officer within the Exec- 
utive Office of the President. An inter- 
nal watchdog, and annual, audited fi- 
nancial statements, would have gone а 
long ways toward ensuring public con- 
fidence in the operations of the White 
House. Known independently as the Ex- 
ecutive Office Accountability Act, this 
measure has been cosponsored by every 
Member of the Republican leadership 
and 15 members of the Government Op- 
erations Committee. 

We could all cite examples of past 
White House mismanagement and mal- 
feasance in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations: the misuse of 
travel resources; the travel office deba- 
cle; skirting of procurement laws to 
buy millions of dollars worth of unnec- 
essary equipment; and retroactive per- 
sonnel and pay actions. Episodes such 
as these only fuel the pessimism and 
mistrust Americans feel toward their 
Government. 

If my amendment looked like a polit- 
ical statement then the Rules Commit- 
tee failed to read it carefully. An hon- 
est consideration of my proposal re- 
veals that it was crafted not with a 
Democrat President in mind, but with 
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any President in mind. An inspector 
general can be à valuable resource for 
the Nation's Chief Executive. The Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President is a 
huge complex with outlays of nearly 
$200 million in fiscal year 1993. The Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President [EOP] 
conducts countless administrative 
tasks such as payroll actions and trav- 
el reimbursement. No other organiza- 
tion in the executive branch allows so 
many routine administrative tasks to 
go unchecked and unaudited. And, it is 
only these routine, administrative 
tasks which I hope to reach with my 
inspector general proposal. 

When drafting this legislation I went 
to great lengths to give the President 
authority over his inspector general 
enjoyed by no other Government offi- 
cial. Both the inspector general and 
the chief financial officer at the White 
House are appointed by and under the 
direct control of the President himself. 
The President has full power to pro- 
hibit or suspend any IG review which 
he believes interferes with his constitu- 
tional authority as President or Com- 
mander in Chief. The amendment pro- 
vides the inspector general with ade- 
quate tools to serve as an independent 
watchdog, while ensuring that Presi- 
dential authority is not improperly in- 
fringed. 

I sincerely believe that this is an 
amendment President Clinton would 
have thanked Congress for passing in 
the months ahead. But the Rules Com- 
mittee is denying him the benefits an 
IG and a CFO have to offer, and deny- 
ing this body the opportunity for hon- 
est, open debate. 

If you believe in the concepts sup- 
porting enactment of the independent 
counsel legislation, and you believe 
that all Government functions should 
be held accountable, then I urge you to 
oppose this rule. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purposes of debate only, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that I regret very much the 
remarks I heard the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Goss], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], make а 
moment ago, and in saying that, I am 
basically repeating my statement from 
the Rules Committee meeting of yes- 
terday. The fact of the matter is this 
rule is very fair. It allows a vote on the 
question of whether or not there ought 
to be mandatory coverage of Members 
of Congress. It allows two votes on it. 

If Members want mandatory coverage 
of Members of Congress, then vote 
against the Bryant amendment. If they 
want mandatory coverage of Members 
of Congress, vote for the Hyde amend- 
ment. The rule allows two votes on this 
issue. For a Member to stand on the 
floor of the House and say it does not 
allow a vote on this issue is just, in my 
view, a simple case of misleading the 
Members of the House. 
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This rule makes in order 10 amend- 
ments. Six of them are Republican 
amendments and four of them are 
Democratic amendments. And it pro- 
vides two clear alternatives, a Demo- 
cratic alternative and a Republican al- 
ternative on the issue of coverage for 
Members of Congress. And it makes in 
order a Republican substitute for the 
entire bill which includes virtually 
every amendment offered in the Judici- 
ary Committee on the Republican side 
as well as several other amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just like to say 
that it occurs to me that this institu- 
tion needs a defense by the Members 
here that know better from some of the 
allegations that were made a moment 
ago. There is no evidence of hesitancy 
on the part of an Attorney General or 
Justice Department to prosecute Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. I 
cannot remember a time during the 
last 11 years when there was not some 
type of a prosecution of that nature 
going on. 

The fact of the matter is the amend- 
ment I offered says that the Attorney 
General can, when it appears that it is 
in the public interest, designate an 
independent counsel to carry on the in- 
vestigation of a Member of Congress. 
But she does not have to do so. Why? 
Because the independent counsel bill 
was designed to cover about 60 mem- 
bers of the executive branch who we 
have assumed that the Attorney Gen- 
eral could not objectively investigate 
because they are her colleagues. 

Advocates of mandatory Member cov- 
erage would increase that to 600 people, 
thereby impeding the ability of the At- 
torney General to take up a routine in- 
vestigation of a Member of Congress 
without having to go through the cum- 
bersome process of an independent 
counsel. 

I would submit to the Members that, 
even if they disagree with my analysis, 
for some to claim that the Rules Com- 
mittee is somehow denying Members of 
the House the opportunity to vote on 
this issue, is, in my view, the product 
of a purposeful, partisan strategy 
which some Members are bringing to 
the floor today to attempt to disgrace 
this institution. I believe this institu- 
tion is full of good people. But I think 
it is quite often the case that groups 
within this institution sit together in 
the evenings and develop strategies 
that are designed to reflect well on 
them at the expense of everybody else. 
And I think that description character- 
izes the rhetoric we have heard today. 
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You say that somehow we are trying 
to keep the American people from 
being able to have an independent pros- 
ecutor pursue a Member of Congress 
that somehow we are involved in some 
great coverup. I would remind you, I 
say to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLOMON] and the gentleman from 
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Florida [Mr. Goss], in 1987 when this 
matter was brought up on the floor of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FISH], the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, voted against mandatory 
Member coverage. Was he involved in 
some coverup? Of course not. So, for 
goodness sake, soften your rhetoric. 

Let us talk about facts here. Drop 
the demagogery. Let us get back to 
dealing with the real issues before the 
House, and that is what kind of an 
independent-counsel statute we ought 
to have. Let us make it apply to the 60 
people it ought to apply to, and in 
those unusual cases where the Attor- 
ney General thinks it is in the public 
interest, she can choose an independent 
counsel to pursue a Member of Con- 
gress. But do not tell the public and do 
not tell the Members of this House that 
they are not being given the oppor- 
tunity to vote on this issue, because 
they are. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have pro- 
found respect for the gentleman. I dif- 
fer dramatically from his characteriza- 
tion, and I will stick to my guns, and I 
think the gentleman from New York 
ІМг. SOLOMON] will. We will find out. 

Мг. Speaker, I yield minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SOLO- 
MON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just say to the previous gentleman who 
was speaking that I do not have the 
time to yield. But he came close to 
having his words taken down when he 
talks about demagogery. We did not do 
that, out of respect to him. 

Let me just say this: The American 
people want the U.S. Congress, Mem- 
bers of Congress, covered under this 
Independent Counsel Act. The Gekas 
amendment does just that. 

The truth of the matter is the House 
is not going to have the opportunity to 
vote for that on the floor, because it is 
the intention of the gentleman from 
Texas (Мг. BRYANT], according to his 
testimony in the Committee on Rules, 
to offer a substitute knocking out the 
Gekas amendment. That means he is 
putting right back the same language 
as is in the bill now. 

If it was not a subterfuge, then why 
is he even bothering to offer his amend- 
ment knocking out Gekas? 

If we simply have an up-and-down 
vote on Gekas, and if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] fails, 
then the Bryant language is already 
back in the bill. 

Who can explain that? 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 4% min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, first, I want to respond to one 
thing the gentleman from New York 
said that I am sure even he would 
admit was mistaken if he thinks about 
it, when he said this was Mary Poppins 
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paternalism. If it was anything, it 
would have had to have been Mary 
Poppins maternalism. I am sure the 
gentleman from New York, on sober re- 
flection, would agree with me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to talk about 
this terrible procedure we just heard 
about where an amendment that is the 
base text of the bill is offered. Why, 
that is such an outrageous procedure 
that the last time I heard of it it was 
in the armed services bill on the ques- 
tion of gays in the military, and it was 
supported by the Republicans that we 
do it that way. That was the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

The fact is that this Republican pref- 
erence for open rules is the most occa- 
sional burning passion I have ever seen. 
I have rarely seen people so intermit- 
tently zealously committed to a prin- 
ciple which they are prepared to aban- 
don on alternate days of the week, be- 
cause I will tell you that during the 
past 12 years that I have been here I 
have fought against Republicans time 
and again, because I wanted amend- 
ments to tax bills and trade bills. 

When we dealt with the question of 
fast track on NAFTA, one of the great 
issues that drove this issue, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN] 
had an amendment that he wanted to 
make in order dealing with the terms 
under which NAFTA was debated, the 
Committee on Rules would not let it 
happen, and the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Republicans were there vot- 
ing with the Committee on Rules, vot- 
ing on the Committee on Rules to keep 
it out. 

If people wanted a rule that we are 
always going to have open rules, OK, 
but let us not have this inconsistency 
masking itself as burning principle. 

Second, let us talk about what would 
have happened if we had an open rule. 
First of all, I think the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would have been out of order. 
We have two arguments on the Repub- 
lican side: First, you are spending too 
much money on the independent-coun- 
sel issue; and second, you are not 
spending nearly enough money on the 
independent-counsel issue. 

Because right now about 60 people 
are automatically covered because 
they are that close to the President 
than it is inconceivable to think that 
there would be objectivity. 

With Members of Congress, we said 
there may be a problem and there may 
not be and we will leave it up to the 
Attorney General. They would increase 
by a factor of 1,000 percent the number 
of people covered automatically. It 
would go from 60 to 600. There are 60 of 
them, and then there would be 550 of 
us. Let us assume that we are twice as 
honest as they are, that would cost five 
times more. If you assume we are half 
as honest as they are, that would cost 
20 times more, because when you go 
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from 60 covered people to 600 covered 
people, you dramatically increase the 
cost. 

I do not believe my friend from Penn- 
sylvania had CBO score this. I think he 
is in violation of the pay-go, because 
this will inevitably cost more money, 
unless you are prepared to vouch for 
the insistence that no Member of Con- 
gress will ever again be investigated, 
and I do no think so. I wish, but I do 
not think so. 

So the fact is that we are talking 
about a rule which presents every im- 
portant issue, and I have been dealing 
with the independent-counsel statute 
as a member of the committee since I 
got here, every important issue will be 
before the floor of the House. 

Why is it not a totally open rule, in 
addition to trying to help out our 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia? You heard it here, 10 amendments 
are in order, 3 of them noncontrover- 
sial, en bloc from the chairman, 7 other 
amendments of some controversy, and 
then they said 2 were turned down by 
this one and 2 from this one, 7 from 
this one and 1 from that one. There 
were 27 amendments offered. Take 27 
amendments, debate each one of them 
for a couple of hours, have a rollcall, 
and you do not get a bill in time, and 
that might suit some people. 

Because on the whole, the Republican 
Party has been trying to slow this bill 
down. In fact, in the Senate 14 Repub- 
licans, including the assistant leader of 
the Republicans in the Senate, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, voted to keep 
Member coverage the way it is in the 
Bryant amendment, and the justifica- 
tion for having the Bryant amendment 
and the Gekas amendment this way is 
this, it is to prevent the distortion that 
might come from people who would say 
people voting for the Bryant position 
were against Member coverage. Mem- 
bers are covered here. 

There have been four Republicans to 
be Attorney General since the inde- 
pendent-counsel statute was adopted, 
adopted, by the way, by Democrats 
under a Democratic President; not Ed 
Meese, not William French Smith, not 
Richard Thornburgh, and not William 
Barr, no Republican Attorney General, 
not one of the four Republican Attor- 
neys General that served under the 
independent-counsel bill have used his 
unquestioned, unchallenged authority 
to appoint an independent counsel. Any 
one of the four of them anytime a 
Member of Congress was accused of 
something could have invoked the 
independent-counsel provision. 

They indicted Republicans. They in- 
dicted Democrats. They were not hold- 
ing back that I can see. 

After four Republican Attorneys 
General under two Republican Presi- 
dents consistently said. We do not 
need the independent-counsel statute 
for Members of Congress," I am hard 
pressed to believe wholly in the impor- 
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tance of making that drastic, expensive 
change right now. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania | (Мг. 
GEKAS], who is on the Committee on 
the Judiciary and who I think is going 
to recharacterize some of the creative 
inspiration we have just heard. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time. 

I want to be brutally frank with BAR- 
NEY to start the discussion that I want 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and to the effect that brutally frank as 
he was, he was incorrect on his asser- 
tion that my amendment would not be 
in order or not be found and no point of 
order and so forth, because I am not 
going to yield now, BARNEY. I am just 
refuting what you are saying, and then 
later you can come back on the floor if 
you want. At this moment I ask you to 
sit down and listen to me carefully, be- 
cause I am very intent, as intent as 
you were during your presentation. 

In any event, we have learned from 
the Parliamentarian, the Department 
of Justice, from the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON], and every- 
body else interested in this that there 
is no point of order placeable against 
the Gekas amendment, and if that was 
the thrust of what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was saying, he was dead 
wrong. If there is some modification of 
that he wishes to make, he may gain 
some time and modify it at a later 
point. 

In the meantime, what has been said 
here and what has been affirmed and 
reaffirmed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT] my excellent 
friend with whom I have coworked on 
1,000 issues, is that the bill and the 
Gekas amendment are the points of 
confrontation, and that the Bryant 
amendment simply comes in from be- 
hind this whole episode and readopts 
the bill language so that the Members 
of the Democratic Caucus can have 
cover. 

Some people allege when they vote 
on Bryant that they will be working 
for Congressional coverage to match 
the bill and overcome Gekas. 
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Now, wait a minute; that is too com- 
plicated. Let us put it this way: Bill 
and Bryant are the same, bill/Bryant; 
bill/Bryant have the same language. 
The bill and Bryant who comes in at 
the end of the cycle. Bill/Bryant is the 
same language; they say the Attorney 
General may, in the discretion of the 
Attorney General may—maybe, 
might—may bring an action and call 
for independent counsel against a 
Member of Congress when allegations 
are suitable to that are made. 

“May.” And that is exactly what the 
people of the United States from corner 
to corner are aghast at seeing time 
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after time on the floor of the House 
and in the Congress in general, that we 
play favorites with ourselves, that we 
place ourselves in a category different 
from the ordinary citizen in one in- 
stance, and from other people in Gov- 
ernment in a second instance. May, 
now, the Gekas amendment simply 
does the Bryants of the world a favor; 
it takes bill/Bryant’s word for it that 
he, bill/Bryant, wants the Members of 
Congress to be possible targets of inde- 
pendent counsel. We help bill/Bryant in 
the Gekas amendment, elevating Mem- 
bers of Congress to the same stratum 
of possible targets of independent coun- 
sel as are members of the executive. 
That is what the American people 
want: for us to do away with the ap- 
pearance of favoritism on our part, to 
do away with the appearance of special 
treatment for Members of Congress, 
and to do away with the reality of spe- 
cial treatment for Members of Con- 
gress, when you look at the bill and see 
if the Attorney General under the bill 
Bryant can only be in the discretion of 
the Attorney General while in the 
Gekas amendment you make it manda- 
tory. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. FRANK] was talking about increas- 
ing the cost. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT] admits in all his 
dissertations that 535 Members of Con- 
gress are already in а list in front of 
the Attorney General. There is FRANK, 
there is BRYANT, there is GEKAS, there 
is SOLOMON in the list that the Attor- 
ney General has before her, even under 
the bill/Bryant language. So the Attor- 
ney General is looking over this list 
under bill/Bryant “тау,” and has 535 
names from which allegations could be 
vested against any one of them and 
then may decide to prosecute. I take 
that same list and say she must have it 
in front of her to use as a possible list 
of targets for the appointment of inde- 
pendent counsel, the same expense, the 
same time, the same energy that could 
be expended in а “тау” bill on bill/ 
Bryant's part that they may look over 
the list of 535 extra targets that bill/ 
Bryant continuously talks about and 
puts over here, that they must cover if 
indeed allegations are made against a 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I will have more to say 
about this later. I will want to talk 
about bill/Bryant. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
almost believe that this is a foreign 
policy bill with all the Machiavellian 
diplomacy that seems to be going on 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
may consume to the gentlewoman from 
Indiana [Ms. LONG]. 

Ms. LONG. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
this rule and the bill. Mr. Speaker, in 1978, 
Members of this body saw fit to enact an inde- 
pendent counsel statute to ensure that Federal 
Officials are held accountable to the people of 
our country. | rise today in support of this rule 
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and H.R. 811 to reauthorize the independent 
counsel law. 

Few people disagree that there are occa- 
sions when it is necessary to have a special 
prosecutor who is independent of the Attorney 
General. There has been a need throughout 
U.S. history for a mechanism to appoint a 
temporary independent prosecutor to inves- 
tigate alleged wrongdoing by high-level Fed- 
eral Government officials. During President 
Grants administration, a special prosecutor 
was appointed to investigate the so-called 
whiskey ring. We had further independent in- 
vestigations in the 19205 with the Teapot 
Dome scandal, another during the Truman ad- 
ministration and, of course, the independent 
investigation of the Watergate cover-up which 
prompted the authorization of the special pros- 
ecutor rule under the 1978 Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act. 

The authorization of the independent coun- 
sel law is the right thing to do if we are to 
avoid conflict of interest in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of this Government. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is at the same time the chief Federal law 
enforcement official and a Presidential ap- 
pointee who is a key member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. Cases involving possible 
wrongdoing by high-level executive branch of- 
ficials, therefore, present a fundamental con- 
flict of interest—it is too much to ask for any 
person to investigate a superior and it is too 
much to ask the public to feel easy about the 
vigor and thoroughness with which such an in- 
vestigation could be pursued. 

With this reauthorization, the independent 
counsel law would also be extended to include 
Members. of Congress when there is a per- 
ceived conflict of interest. | support the inclu- 
sion of this discretionary authority for the At- 
torney General and 1 hope this Congress will 
not politicize the independent counsel law by 
making the coverage of Members of Congress 
mandatory. The Department of Justice must 
continue to have the primary role in prosecut- 
ing crimes involving official misconduct. 

It is time this Congress took steps to ensure 
the American people's confidence in the integ- 
rity of its Government. The independent coun- 
sel law is the single most important reform to 
come out of Watergate and it was unfortunate 
that it was allowed to lapse during the 102d 
Congress. | hope that 103d Congress has the 
good sense to reauthorize it. | urge support of 
the bill. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 4 minutes 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, let 
me just state for the record that the 
Bryant amendment or the bill and Bry- 
ant amendment, with nearly identical 
language passed the Senate with a bi- 
partisan majority, and the Gekas 
amendment was defeated by 67 to 31 in 
the other body. 

Now, that may not reassure a lot of 
Members here, but let us state that for 
the record. 

The rule is fair. It allows 10 amend- 
ments, 4 by Democratic Members and 6 
by Republicans. The rule provides for 
these two clear alternatives, a Demo- 
cratic alternative and a Republican al- 
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ternative, on the issue of coverage for 
Members of Congress. 

The rule makes in order a Republican 
substitute for the entire bill, which in- 
cludes virtually every amendment of- 
fered in the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Finally, the rule also makes in 
order several individual amendments 
on other major issues in the bill. 

Let me state what the Bryant 
amendment does, which we urge all 
Members to support: Members of Con- 
gress would be explicitly covered by 
the independent counsel law for the 
first time. 

Second, the Bryant amendment au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to in- 
voke the independent counsel proce- 
dures to investigate and prosecute 
Members of Congress whenever the At- 
torney General determines that, It is 
in the public interest." This again 
passed the other body with a bipartisan 
majority. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier in the 1-minute 
discussions a Washington Times story 
came up about the Whitewater issue. 
Let me just state what the managing 
partner of the Rose law firm, Ronald 
M. Clark says. He strongly denied the 
reports in the Washington Times that 
the firm had shredded Whitewater doc- 
uments, “ТобаПу false." This is the 
managing partner of the firm. 

When asked whether the firm had 
shredded documents related to 
Whitewater, Mr. Clark stated, ''Abso- 
lutely not." The Washington Times re- 
ports “а source“ as a Rose employee,“ 
and not an attorney with the firm. Mr. 
Clark also states that the firm's em- 
ployees are under no gag order or any- 
thing else, so they can speak freely. 

Let me just quote one of the sources 
that the Washington Times has for the 
story. It is reported that a second em- 
ployee who took part in the shredding 
would not talk about it, but declined to 
say the incident had not occurred. This 
is "the source:“ "I am not going to 
comment. I am not going to say any- 
thing about what happened. I would 
just prefer not to say anything about 
this at all." This is one of the sources 
for this story, which has absolutely no 
foundation, no credence. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill we are debating 
today on the independent counsel is à 
good one. It is one that guarantees cov- 
erage of Members of Congress. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BRYANT], à 
very ethical and dedicated Member of 
this body, who has a long record on 
this issue, has put forth a good bill 
which we should all support. 

MEMBER COVERAGE AND THE INDEPENDENT 

COUNSEL STATUTE 
THE DEMOCRATIC ALTERNATIVE—THE BRYANT 
AMENDMENT 

Under the Bryant Amendment, Members of 
Congress would be explicitly covered by the 
Independent Counsel Law for the first time. 

The Bryant Amendment authorizes the At- 
torney General to invoke the Independent 
Counsel procedures to investigate and pros- 
ecute Members of Congress whenever she de- 
termines that it is “1п the public interest." 
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Nearly identical language was adopted by а 
bipartisan majority in the Senate. 

THE REPUBLICAN ALTERNATIVE—THE GEKAS 

AMENDMENT 

The Gekas Amendment requires the Attor- 
ney General to invoke the independent coun- 
sel procedures whenever a Member is accused 
of wrongdoing. 

The Gekas Amendment removes the Attor- 
ney General's discretion to prosecute Mem- 
bers of Congress—even in cases where a Jus- 
tice Department prosecution would be more 
appropriate than an independent counsel. 

The Gekas Amendment imposes special 
treatment for Members of Congress, treating 
them differently than every other American 
except for a very select few officials in the 
executive branch. 

The amendment would increase the cost of 
the independent counsel process by requiring 
a tenfold increase in the number of persons 
with mandatory coverage. 

The Gekas Amendment was defeated on 
the Senate floor by a vote of 67-31. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today in support of the 
rule and in support of H.R. 811, the independ- 
ent counsel reauthorization. 

This is a fair rule. It makes in order 10 
amendments, 6 of which are being offered by 
Republicans and 4 by Democrats. The rule 
provides for two clear alternatives on the issue 
of independent counsel coverage of Members 
of Congress—one Democratic and one Re- 
publican. 

The rule even makes in order a Republican 
substitute for the entire bill which includes al- 
most every Republican amendment offered in 
the Judiciary Committee. 

We will hear all sorts of opposition to the 
rule based on the claim that the Republicans 
are unable to discuss issues they care about. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. As | 
have said and the rule makes clear, the major 
issues surrounding this legislation will be de- 
bated and voted upon during consideration of 
H.R. 811. 

It is imperative that we pass the rule and 
the bill. H.R. 811 provides a 5-year reauthor- 
ization of the independent counsel and іп- 
cludes new and strong rules to prevent waste- 
ful government spending. In addition, the Bry- 
ant amendment mandated for the first time 
that Members of Congress be explicitly cov- 
ered by the independent counsel law. 

Mr. Speaker, today, when the public's trust 
and respect for government is at a record low, 
we must act to reauthorize the independent 
counsel and explicitly state that Congress is 
covered by the law. |, therefore, urge my col- 
leagues to support the rule and H.R. 811. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER] our ranking member on Whitewater 
and well known for other matters. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly 
pleased to hear the gentleman from 
New Mexico fill us in on the latest inci- 
dent in the whole matter of 
Whitewatergate. I mean we get so 
many denials on the floor these days 
that you cannot keep up with them. 
One has to wonder how many more 
rules we will have to debate to keep 
getting denials about what is happen- 
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ing in Whitewatergate. All we would 
like to know is where are all these doc- 
uments? I mean if the documents are 
not being shredded at the Rose law 
firm, where are they and why can they 
not be made public? Of course, they 
cannot be made public because the 
President refuses to allow them to be 
made public. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the dirtiest little 
secrets that Washington has is that 
this House of Representatives has been 
in control of the Democrats for 40 
years. For 40 years Democrats have 
carved out for themselves positions of 
privilege and power and then sought all 
kinds of ways to hang onto those posi- 
tions to make certain that they keep 
themselves separate from things other 
Americans have to live by. 

There is no greater contrast that you 
can come up with than the difference 
between the Democrats and Repub- 
licans than this rule because in this 
case the Democrats are saying flatly, 
"We don't want Congress covered by 
the same laws that we pass for others.“ 
Republicans, on the other hand, in 
fighting against this rule, are saying, 
“We want Congress to live under the 
laws that other people have to live 
under." It is а great contrast here to 
understand that. The American people 
have said flatly, “Congress, why don't 
you live under the same laws you pass 
for us and pass for others?" In this 
case, what the Democrats are trying to 
do is, from their positions of privilege 
and power, are saying, No, we want an 
exception.“ 

Under this particular bill, Repub- 
licans are seeking coverage for Con- 
gress under the independent counsel 
statute. The Democrats do not want 
coverage, they want cover. 

And so what they have done is put a 
procedure into place where the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BRYANT] will 
come in with his substitute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] 
to make certain the Democrats never 
have to vote on the real issue of wheth- 
er or not to cover Congress, really, 
under the independent counsel statute. 
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When we get to the question of the 
Bryant amendment, it is being re- 
ported, and he admits his is optional 
coverage. As my colleagues know, the 
question here is optional. For other 
people that would be covered under the 
statute it is mandatory. 

And let us understand here that what 
we are talking about is criminals. We 
are talking about a people who alleg- 
edly have committed criminal acts. ''If 
you're in the Congress, you may have 
an independent counsel. If you're not 
in the Congress, you will have an inde- 
pendent counsel." That is the dif- 
ference. “If you are privileged and if 
you are in а position of power in the 
Congress, you may be covered. If you 
are not in the Congress, you will be 
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covered." There is a big difference 
here, my colleagues. 

The dirty little secret that the 
Democrats have controlled this body is 
no more evident than on this floor 
today. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
WALKER] are most unfortunate and, in 
my view, do not reflect well on him for 
having spoken in those terms. 

І say to my colleagues, No. 1, you are 
given two opportunities to vote on the 
issue of mandatory member coverage. 
Two opportunities. No. 2, for the gen- 
tleman to say that this is some type of 
a Democratic conspiracy, which, by the 
way, the gentleman says about every- 
thing he speaks about on this floor, I 
think would raise а serious question 
about why these Republican Senators 
voted exactly opposite of what the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER] has advocated. 

Senator STEVENS from Alaska—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
LAROcco]. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BRYANT] should refrain from refer- 
ring to specific votes from the Senate. 

Mr. BRYANT. Could the Speaker pro 
tempore clarify his ruling? I am not 
sure what I am prohibited from doing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman may refer to the vote total, but 
not to the specific Members of the 
other body and how they voted. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just point out that the vote was 67 to 
31, and the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WALKER] has succeeded in pre- 
venting me from calling the names of 
14 distinguished Republican Senators 
who the gentleman has basically in- 
dicted in his statement today as co- 
conspirators with a bunch of other peo- 
ple that are trying to prevent the 
American people from getting some- 
thing the gentleman thinks they de- 
serve. 

I would also say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that you stated 
here on the floor of the House that 
somehow the effort is afoot by these 14 
Republican Senators and us to keep 
Congress from being covered under 
laws that apply to everybody else. The 
independent counsel statute is designed 
to cover only 60 people in the executive 
branch. It does not apply to everybody 
else. 

We are treated, as Members of Con- 
gress, like everybody else except that 
the Attorney General is permitted, at 
her option, if she believes it is in the 
public interest, to assign an independ- 
ent counsel in those cases. But we are 
treated like everybody else in regard to 
independent counsel. Sixty people are 
treated differently. 

I say to the gentleman that you 
know the distinction, but it does not 
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fit into your propaganda, and I think 
that your premeditated efforts to come 
forward on the floor of the House here 
and make these statements today are 
part of just that, partisan propaganda, 
Mr. WALKER. 

Isay that we should pass a bill for 
once without all of this rhetoric and 
deal with the issues on the merits. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, may I make 
an inquiry of how much time remains 
on each side and get an idea of how 
many speakers there will be? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] has 6% 
minutes remaining. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. DERRICK] has 
4% minutes remaining. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished whip of the minority party, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GING- 
RICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let me 
pick up the dialog that was just going 
on because I think people in this coun- 
try deserve to be told the truth, and 
the truth is the Democratic leadership 
uses the Committee on Rules, in its 40 
years of one party control of this 
House, in order to rig the game for it- 
self. 

Now the truth is, if I understand it, 
and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. DERRICK] can certainly inter- 
rupt me if I have this wrong, but the 
truth is the way this will be rigged is 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GEKAS] will be allowed to offer а 
direct amendment which will, in fact, 
cover the Congress under independent 
counsel. We will not at that point have 
a vote on Mr. GEKAS. We will not have 
a chance for every person in the coun- 
try to see every Member vote yes or no 
on covering the Congress. At that point 
the Democratic leadership, through the 
Committee on Rules, has rigged the 
game so that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT] will offer an 
amendment which will be a substitute 
for Mr. GEKAS. Mr. BRYANT'S amend- 
ment, and the current and the newly 
offered bill actually weakens current 
law. Current law says that the Attor- 
ney General, if they are concerned 
about, quote, personal, political or fi- 
nancial conflict of interests with the 
accused Member, have an obligation to 
appoint counsel. That is now being re- 
placed by the much broader term in the 
public interest. 

So, in fact we will never get inside 
the amending process in the commit- 
tee. We will never get a freestanding 
vote on the amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GEKAS]. 

I ask my friend, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. DERRICK], “Is that 
not correct?" 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 
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Mr. DERRICK. I say to the gen- 
tleman, You're going to get an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Hyde substitute, 
and you can vote on everything that 
you and the Republicans want to put in 
there 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
claim my time because what the gen- 
tleman just said, of course, was, in 
fact, “Мо.” There will never in the 
Committee of the Whole during the 
amending process be а vote on Gekas. 
That is what the gentleman said. 

I say to the gentleman, You don't 
want to tell the country that when we 
offer the motion to recommit, which 
we will offer if Bryant passes, and the 
motion to recommit is the Gekas 
amendment, that every Democrat 
walking on this floor will be told, Oh, 
don’t vote for the motion to recommit. 
That's a Republican procedural vote. 
And you weren’t willing to make Gekas 
freestanding as a clean vote on the 
House floor in the Committee of the 
Whole because you know that faced in 
the Committee of the Whole as an 
amendment with Gekas that your 
Democratic Members will be afraid to 
go back home and say, Oh, I voted 
against covering Congress because 
every organization in the country in 
small business, every organization in 
the country in taxpayer groups, every 
conservative and citizen organization, 
is saying they are sick of Congress 
passing laws that don’t apply to Con- 
gress, and Gekas is the only amend- 
ment that truly applies, despite the 
Independent Counsel Act to the Con- 
gress. 

Let us go a step further. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE], one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in either 
party, a man who has earned the right, 
earned the right by years of service, to 
come to this floor with amendments, 
went to the Committee on Rules with 
eight amendments—eight. But the 
Democrat leadership did not want to 
face Mr. HYDE’s eight amendments be- 
cause they might pass. So, they said, 
“Oh, let’s rack them up into one pack- 
age, and then let's find one or another 
excuse to not vote for the Hyde sub- 
stitute.“ 

I say to my colleagues: 

Well, look later on today since the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has pointed out 
to his Democratic colleagues. You get a 
chance on the Hyde substitute to vote to 
cover Congress. So, if you want to vote to 
cover Congress, even under this rule, vote for 
the Hyde substitute, not quite as clear as 
Gekas, has six other things attached to it be- 
cause of the way the Democratic leadership 
for 40 years has run this place. Doesn't quite 
let the American people see it as clear as 
they could, but it is there. 

Mr. Speaker, I just think it is a 
shame and a travesty that the Demo- 
crat leadership is so afraid of its own 
Members and so afraid of the American 
people that on an issue of honest Gov- 
ernment it cannot come in and offer a 
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rule that makes in order the legitimate 
amendments of people like the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FISH], the 
ranking member; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] who de- 
serves a clean vote, and the gentleman 
from Illinois (Мг. HYDE] who has served 
so ably in that. These are all commit- 
tee members. These are members who 
have earned the right by their service 
on the Committee on the Judiciary to 
offer on the floor a clean debatable 
amendment with a clear up or down 
vote. But in that setting the Democrat 
leadership, which absolutely owns the 
Committee on Rules by 9 to 4, said: 

Oh, no. Even on a matter of cleaning up 
government, even on а matter of reform, 
even on independent counsel, we simply 


aren't in а position where we can allow the. 


American people to see the votes. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
reflect on the fact that the one amend- 
ment that they did make in order 
changes the date in the bill from 1993 
to 1994. They made that amendment in 
order. They found ways to do that. But 
they could not allow legitimate amend- 
ments speaking to the real substance 
of the bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I just came 
on the floor, and I understand that in 
previous discussion concerning the rule 
a statement was made about a vote I 
cast a number of years ago on similar 
coverage. That was in 1987, I believe, 
about congressional coverage. My 
recollection is that at that time the 
amendment was offered by Mr. SHAW 
and I voted in favor of it. It is also a 
matter of record that I voted for this 
provision, the Gekas amendment, in 
the Judiciary Committee bringing this 
bill to the full House. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, who is our ranking member 
and our leader on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, making it clear, despite the 
earlier claim by а Democrat who is 
seeking to confuse the situation, that 
in fact he had voted for it. 

Mr. Speaker, may I inquire as to how 
much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LARocco). The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GINGRICH] has approximately 
30 seconds remaining. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, with 
only 30 seconds left, let me just say in 
closing that I think the country needs 
to watch all year every rule, watch the 
way the game is rigged, and watch the 
way leadership closes off debate and 
the way the Democrat leadership closes 
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off debate, and I would appeal to my 
Democrat colleagues, if you want to 
show your independence of the ma- 
chine, if you want to show you are not 
afraid to face the Gekas amendment, if 
you want to show you are willing to 
vote directly in the Committee of the 
Whole for an amendment to have Con- 
gress covered by the bill, vote “по,” 
send it back up to the Rules Commit- 
tee, and let us bring an honest open 
rule back that gives us a vote on Gekas 
and does not masquerade by pretending 
to give what it takes away with an- 
other hand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time 
on the minority side has expired. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
prior gentleman speaketh too much. He 
knows very well that if you want to 
vote on Gekas, you vote “по” on Bry- 
ant, and if Bryant does not pass, you 
get a vote on Gekas. 

Mr. Speaker, you get a vote on Gekas 
on a motion to recommit. You can also 
put Gekas in the Hyde amendment and 
get an opportunity to vote on it there. 
That is three times you have the possi- 
bility of getting а vote on Gekas. You 
can turn it any way you want to. There 
were 10 amendments made in order, 4 of 
them were Democratic initiatives, 3 
Republican initiatives, so this is a very 
fair rule. It gives an opportunity for 
the House to vote on the issues that 
are before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Мг. 
HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, listening 
to the minority whip reminds me of my 
younger days when I visited the car- 
nival and saw the shell game. That is 
what this is all about. Many of the Re- 
publicans as a matter of policy have 
been opposed to the independent coun- 
sel statute for years. They find many 
reasons basically to gut it, to derail it, 
and to attempt to weaken it, and this 
business about not covering Congress is 
just nonsense. 

First of all, the Department of Jus- 
tice is in the executive branch of the 
Government, as my colleagues know. 
There is no conflict involving the pros- 
ecution of Members of Congress who 
step out of line. They have been doing 
it all down through the history of the 
executive branch of the government. 
The conflict comes in because we ask 
the Attorney General to investigate 
and prosecute Members within the ex- 
ecutive government, numbering some 
60. The minority whip misquoted the 
law. 

This does not weaken the law. It is 
permissive now. Why should we require 
the Attorney General in every instance 
to prosecute Members of Congress, 
Democrats or Republicans, unless there 
is a need to do that? The Attorney Gen- 
eral has that authority now and will 
have that authority in this legislation. 
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Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the proposed rule to 
govern floor consideration of H.R. 811, 
and I compliment the fine work of 
Chairman MOAKLEY and the members 
of his committee in crafting this rule. 
І must say that the rule is so fair and 
accommodating to the minority that it 
gives this body the high pleasure of 
voting on some amendments twice— 
first as stand-alones and then all 
wrapped up in a sweet omnibus sub- 
stitute package designed to eviscerate 
every single fiber of the independent 
counsel statute. 

I want to draw special attention to 
one of the amendments to be consid- 
ered—that is the application of the 
independent counsel statute to Mem- 
bers of Congress. Despite the fact that 
it truly is а red herring, some Repub- 
licans have made this issue the heart of 
their debate on the entire legislation. 
The irony is that the act, and H.R. 811, 
have provided for Member coverage 
since 1982, but that large fact seems to 
be an overlooked tiny detail to those 
making the ruckus. But, let's resolve 
today that we won't overlook small de- 
tails in this debate. 

It’s high time for this body to cut 
through this charade and to take the 
issue head-on. It’s a scare tactic, and 
we must resist it to finally put an end 
to the increasing practice of some of 
those who lob smoke bombs in the hope 
the Members don’t take the time to 
really consider the issue. The proposed 
rule allows us to do so by making in 
order both the Gekas and the Bryant 
amendments. 

The Rules Committee graciously has 
made in order three on my amend- 
ments that are of a technical nature. I 
don’t believe any controversy is raised 
by this en bloc amendment; but, I 
would pause a moment on one part. 
There is absolutely no disagreement 
between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides that the independent coun- 
sel should follow the Department of 
Justice guidelines and procedures with 
regard to the handling of classified ma- 
terial. That is, in fact, the existing 
law. To make that crystal clear, one of 
my amendments makes that require- 
ment explicit in the independent coun- 
sel statute. 

While the Rules Committee in its 
considerable wisdom did not permit all 
proffered amendments—including, I 
might add, one of my own—I believe 
the rule is а fair and workable one and 
deserves our strong support. I urge an 
"aye" vote, and let us go on with the 
important business at hand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 249, nays 
174, not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 16] 
YEAS—249 

Abercrombie Filner McCurdy 
Ackerman Fingerhut McDermott 
Andrews (ME) Flake McHale 
Andrews (NJ) Foglietta McKinney 
Andrews (TX) Ford (MI) McNulty 
Applegate Frank (MA) Meehan 
Bacchus (FL) Frost Meek 
Baesler Furse Menendez 
Barca Gejdenson Mfume 
Barcia Gephardt Miller (CA) 
Barlow Geren Mineta 
Barrett (WI) Gibbons Minge 

Glickman Mink 
Beilenson Gonzalez Moakley 
Berman Gordon Mollohan 
Bevill Green Montgomery 
Bilbray Gutierrez Moran 
Bishop Hall (OH) Murphy 
Blackwell Hall (TX) Murtha 
Bonior Hamburg Nadler 
Borski Hamilton Natcher 
Boucher Harman Neal (MA) 
Brewster Hayes Oberstar 
Brooks Hefner Obey 
Browder Hilliard Olver 
Brown (CA) Hinchey Ortiz 
Brown (FL) Hoagland Orton 
Brown (OH) Hochbrueckner Owens 
Bryant Holden Pallone 
Byrne Hoyer Parker 
Cantwell Hughes Pastor 
Cardin Hutto Payne (NJ) 
Carr Inslee Payne (VA) 
Chapman Jefferson Pelosi 
Clay Johnson (GA) Penny 
Clayton Johnson (SD) Peterson (FL) 
Clement Johnson, E. B. Peterson (MN) 
Clyburn Johnston Pickett 
Coleman Kanjorski Pickle 
Collins (IL) Kaptur Pomeroy 
Collins (MI) Kennedy Poshard 
Condit Kennelly Price (NC) 
Conyers Kildee 
Cooper Kleczka Reed 
Coppersmith Klein Reynolds 
Costello Klink Richardson 
Coyne Kopetski Roemer 
Cramer Kreidler Rose 
Danner LaFalce Rostenkowski 
Darden Lambert Rowland 
Deal Lancaster Roybal-Allard 
DeFazio Lantos Rush 
DeLauro LaRocco Sabo 
Dellums Lehman Sanders 
Derrick Levin Sangmeister 
Deutsch Lewis (GA) Sarpalius 
Dicks Lipinski Sawyer 
Dingell Lloyd Schenk 
Dixon Long Schroeder 
Dooley Lowey Schumer 
Durbin Maloney Scott 
Edwards (CA) Mann Serrano 
Edwards (TX) Manton Sharp 
Engel Margolies- Shepherd 
English Mezvinsky Sisisky 
Eshoo Markey Skaggs 
Evans Martinez Skelton 
Farr Matsui Slattery 
Fazio Mazzoli Slaughter 
Fields (LA) McCloskey Smith (1A) 
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Spratt Thompson Waters 
Stark Thornton Watt 
Stenholm Thurman Waxman 
Stokes Torres Wheat 
Strickland Torricelli Whitten 
Studds Towns Williams 
Stupak Traficant Wilson 
Swett Tucker Wise 
Swift Unsoeld Woolsey 
Synar Valentine Wyden 
Tanner Velazquez Wynn 
Tauzin Vento Yates 
Taylor (MS) Visclosky 
Tejeda Volkmer 
NAYS—174 

Allard Gingrich Moorhead 
Archer Goodlatte Morella 
Armey Goodling Myers 
Bachus (AL) Goss Nussle 
Baker (CA) Grams Oxley 
Baker (LA) Grandy 
Ballenger Greenwood Paxon 
Barrett (NE) Gunderson Petri 
Bartlett Hancock Pombo 
Barton Hansen Porter 
Bateman Hastert Portman 
Bentley Hefley Pryce (OH) 
Bereuter Herger Quillen 
Bliley Hobson Quinn 
Blute Hoekstra Ramstad 
Boehlert Hoke Ravenel 
Boehner Horn Regula 
Bonilla Houghton Ridge 

Hunter Roberts 
Burton Hutchinson 
Buyer Hyde Rohrabacher 
Callahan Inglis Ros-Lehtinen 
Calvert Inhofe Roth 
Camp Istook Royce 
Canady Jacobs Santorum 
Castle Johnson (CT) Saxton 
Clinger Johnson, Sam Schaefer 
Coble Kasich Schiff 
Collins (GA) Kim Sensenbrenner 
Combest Shaw 
Cox Kingston Shays 
Crane ug Shuster 
Crapo Knollenberg Skeen 
Cunningham Kolbe Smith (MI) 
DeLay Kyl Smith (NJ) 
Diaz-Balart Lazio Smith (OR) 
Dickey Leach Smith (TX) 
Doolittle Levy Snowe 
Dornan Lewis (CA) Solomon 
Dreier Lewis (FL) Spence 
Duncan Lightfoot Stearns 
Dunn Linder Stump 
Ehlers Livingston Sundquist 
Emerson Machtley Talent 
Everett Manzullo Taylor (NC) 
Ewing McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Fawell McCollum Thomas (WY) 
Fields (TX) McCrery Torkildsen 

McDade Upton 
Fowler McHugh Vucanovich 
Franks (CT) McInnis Walker 
Franks (NJ) McKeon Walsh 
Gallegly McMillan Weldon 
Gallo Meyers Wolf 
Gekas Mica Young (AK) 
Gilchrest Michel Young (FL) 
Gillmor Miller (FL) Zeliff 
Gilman Molinari Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—10 
Bilirakis Huffington Roukema 
de la Garza Laughlin Washington 
Ford (TN) Neal (NC) 
Hastings Rangel 
О 1448 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Bilirakis against. 

Mr. Washington for, with Mrs. Roukema 
against. р 

Ms. VELAZQUEZ changed her vote 
from “пау” to “уеа.” 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LAROCCO). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

А recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 242, noes 174, 
not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 17] 
AYES—242 

Abercrombie Gephardt Mollohan 
Ackerman Geren Montgomery 
Andrews (ME) Gibbons Moran 
Andrews (NJ) Glickman Murphy 
Andrews (TX) Gonzalez Nadler 
Applegate Gordon Natcher 
Bacchus (FL) Green Neal (MA) 
Baesler Gutierrez Oberstar 
Barca Hall (OH) Obey 
Barcia Hall (TX) Olver 
Barlow Hamburg Ortiz 
Barrett (WI) Hamilton Orton 
Beilenson Harman Owens 
Berman Hayes Pallone 
Bevill Hefner Parker 
Bilbray Hilliard Pastor 
Bishop Hinchey Payne (NJ) 
Blackwell Hoagland Payne (VA) 
Bonior Hochbrueckner Pelosi 
Borski Holden 
Boucher Hoyer Peterson (FL) 
Brewster Hughes Peterson (MN) 
Brooks Hutto Pickett 
Browder Inslee Pickle 
Brown (CA) Jefferson Pomeroy 
Brown (FL) Johnson (GA) 
Brown (OH) Johnson (SD) Price (NC) 
Bryant Johnson, Е. В. Rahall 
Byrne Johnston Reed 
Cantwell Kanjorski Reynolds 
Cardin Kaptur Richardson 
Carr Kennedy Roemer 
Chapman Kennelly Rose 
Clay Kildee Rostenkowski 

Kleczka Rowland 
Clement Klein Roybal-Allard 
Clyburn Klink Rush 
Coleman Kopetski Sabo 
Collins (IL) Kreidler Sanders 
Collins (MI) LaFalce Sangmeister 
Condit Lambert Sarpalius 
Conyers Lancaster Sawyer 
Coppersmith Lantos 
Costello LaRocco Schroeder 
Coyne Lehman Schumer 
Cramer Levin Scott 
Danner Lewis (GA) Serrano 
Darden Lipinski Sharp 
Deal Lloyd Shepherd 
DeFazio Long Sisisky 
DeLauro Lowey Skaggs 
Dellums Maloney Skelton 
Derrick Slattery 
Deutsch Manton Slaughter 
Dicks Margolies- Smith (IA) 
Dingell Mezvinsky Spratt 
Dixon Markey Stark 
Dooley Martinez Stenholm 
Edwards (CA) Matsui Stokes 
Edwards (TX) Mazzoli Strickland 
Engel McCloskey Studds 
English McCurdy Stupak 
Eshoo McDermott Swett 
Evans McHale Swift 
Farr McKinney Synar 
Fazio McNulty Tanner 
Fields (LA) Meehan Tauzin 
Filner Meek Taylor (MS) 
Fingerhut Menendez Tejeda 
Flake Mfume ‘Thompson 
Foglietta Miller (CA) Thornton 
Frank (MA) Mineta Thurman 
Frost Minge Torres 
Ғагве Mink Torricelli 
Gejdenson Moakley Towns 


Traficant Volkmer Williams 
Tucker Waters Wise 
Unsoeld Watt Woolsey 
Valentine Waxman Wyden 
Vento Wheat Wynn 
Visclosky Whitten Yates 
NOES—174 
Allard Gilman Morella 
Archer Gingrich Myers 
Armey Goodlatte Nussle 
Bachus (AL) Goodling Oxley 
Baker (CA) Goss Packard 
Baker (LA) Grams Paxon 
Ballenger Grandy Petri 
Barrett (NE) Greenwood Pombo 
Bartlett Gunderson Porter 
Barton Hancock Portman 
Bateman Hansen Pryce (OH) 
Bentley Hefley Quillen 
Bereuter Herger Quinn 
Bliley Hobson Ramstad 
Blute Hoekstra Ravenel 
Boehlert Hoke Regula 
Boehner Horn Ridge 
Bonilla Houghton Roberts 
Bunning Hunter Rogers 
Burton Hutchinson Rohrabacher 
Buyer Inglis Ros-Lehtinen 
Callahan Inhofe Roth 
Calvert Istook Royce 
Camp Jacobs Santorum 
Canady Johnson (CT) Saxton 
Castle Johnson, Sam Schaefer 
Clinger Kasich Schiff 
Coble Kim Sensenbrenner 
Collins (GA) King Shaw 
Combest Kingston Shays 
Cooper Klug Shuster 
Cox Knollenberg Skeen 
Crane Kolbe Smith (MI) 
Crapo Kyl Smith (NJ) 
Cunningham Lazio Smith (OR) 
DeLay Leach Smith (TX) 
Diaz-Balart Levy Snowe 
Dickey Lewis (CA) Solomon 
Doolittle Lewis (FL) Spence 
Dornan Lightfoot Stearns 
Dreier Linder Stump 
Duncan Livingston Sundquist 
Dunn Machtley Talent 
Ehlers Manzullo Taylor (NC) 
Emerson McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Everett McCollum Thomas (WY) 
Ewing McCrery Torkildsen 
Fawell McDade Upton 
Fields (TX) McHugh Vucanovich 
Fish McInnis Walker 
Fowler McKeon Walsh 
Franks (CT) McMillan Weldon 
Franks (NJ) Meyers Wilson 
Gallegly Mica Wolf 
Gallo Michel Young (AK) 
Gekas Miller (FL) Young (FL) 
Gilchrest Molinari Zeliff 
Gillmor Moorhead Zimmer 
NOT VOTING—17 
Becerra Hastert Neal (NC) 
Bilirakis Hastings Rangel 
de la Garza Huffington Roukema 
Durbin Hyde Velazquez 
Ford (MI) Laughlin Washington 
Ford (TN) Murtha 
П 1506 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Bilirakis against. 

Mr. Washington for, with Mrs. Roukema 
against. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Speaker, | was unavoid- 
ably detained during rollcall Мо. 17, on agree- 
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ing to House Resolution 352, which provides 
for consideration of H.R. 811, the Independent 
Counsel Reauthorization Act, and did not cast 
my vote. During this vote, | was chairing the 
Science, Space, and Technology Subcommit- 
tee on behalf of Chairman VALENTINE. For the 
RECORD, | would like to announce that | would 
have voted “aye” on this resolution. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week of February 7, | was called back to Illi- 
nois because of a death in my family. Had | 
been present, | would have voted: 

“No” on rolicall 17, the rule for the inde- 
pendent counsel reauthorization bill. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
BOARD ENTITLED SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING INDICATORS—1993— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1863(j)(1), I am 
pleased to submit to the Congress a re- 
port of the National Science Board en- 
titled Science and Engineering Indica- 
tors—1993. This reports the llth in a se- 
ries examining key aspects of the sta- 
tus of American science and engineer- 
ing. 

The science and technology enter- 
prise is key to the future of our Nation. 
The United States must sustain world 
leadership in science, mathematics, 
and engineering if we are to meet the 
challenges of today and tomorrow. 

I commend Science and Engineering 
Indicators—1993 to the attention of the 
Congress and those in the scientific 
and technological endeavor. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 9, 1994. 


INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1993 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LAROCCO). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 352 and rule XXIII, the Chair de- 
clares the House in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 811. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 811) to 
reauthorize the independent counsel 
law for an additional 5 years, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. TORRICELLI in 
the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as having 
been read the first time. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BROOKS] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 811, the Independent Counsel Re- 
authorization Act. I am pleased we are 
able to take up this important bill 
today. 

Last Congress, the Independent 
Counsel Act died а less than honorable 
death—the result of bludgeoning and 
being held hostage by some Repub- 
licans who viewed a good government 
mechanism somehow as the enemy 
rather than as a trusted watchman. In 
the face of unrelenting hostility by the 
previous Republican administration— 
including the threat of a Senate fili- 
buster—the law lapsed on December 15, 
1992. Certainly, that was unfitting 
treatment for one of the few truly 
novel enhancements to our constitu- 
tional democracy in the 20th century. 
For some strange reason, the ardent 
opponents of the statute have now ex- 
perienced а miraculous conversion— 
they walk; they see—in the past few 
months. 

I am proud to say that there are 
those who have shown an abiding faith 
in the value of this law. Both President 
Bil Clinton and Attorney General 
Janet Reno, a former prosecutor her- 
self, have consistently indicated their 
strong support for our efforts to revive 
it. 

Under H.R. 811, the Independent 
Counsel Law is reauthorized for an- 
other 5 years, with new accountability 
and cost control safeguards based on 
recommendations from the General Ac- 
counting Office. These safeguards will 
apply to all existing independent coun- 
sels as well as any future ones, and 
they more than answer any lingering 
criticism about the operation of the 
act in the recent past. 

In addition, the bill gives the Attor- 
ney General explicit authority to use 
the act in cases involving Members of 
Congress. Nonetheless—and, despite 
the fact that it is a red herring—some 
Republicans have made the so-called 
Member coverage issue the heart of 
their debate. The irony is that the act 
and H.R. 811 have provided for Member 
coverage since 1982, but that fact seems 
to be an overlooked detail to those 
making the noise and hoping to set off 
a panic vote. I think they will be sur- 
prised as they were in the other body 
when the same ploy failed. 

Finally, the Republican substitute to 
H.R. 811 would gut, dismantle, and 
abridge every major procedural and 
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substantive provision of the Independ- 
ent Counsel Act. In this sense, it is in- 
deed a very thorough piece of work, but 
is the functional equivalent of gutting 
the statute, as was done by other 
means last Congress. 

Let us support H.R. 811 and get on 
with the business of good government. 
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Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FISH], the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the independent coun- 
sel statute is an important and nec- 
essary law. It should be reauthorized. 
However, several issues surfaced during 
the time the now-expired statute was 
in effect which made it clear that cer- 
tain basic reforms in this law are need- 
ed. 

Obviously, there are circumstances 
when a conflict of interest may exist, 
or at least when the appearance of a 
conflict may arise, and the Attorney 
General is placed in a difficult position 
to effectively investigate and prosecute 
another high-ranking Government offi- 
cial. The Watergate episode certainly 
highlighted the potential for such con- 
flicts. The independent counsel law has 
proved a useful tool on some occasions 
to avoid such conflicts. 

However, the expired law has not 
completely fulfilled its promise or pur- 
pose. All too often it has not restored 
the public’s confidence in Government 
or our legal system. Since its enact- 
ment in 1978, this law has resulted in 14 
separate investigations but there has 
only been one final conviction of a 
named subject. These court-appointed 
prosecutors, who are accountable to 
absolutely nobody, have spent more 
than $61 million. Unfortunately, all too 
often there is little to show for their 
costly efforts. 

However, despite these obvious short- 
comings, the majority has brought a 
bill (H.R. 811) to the floor today which 
would essentially reauthorize the same 
statute. At a time when the public is 
demanding Federal budget sanity and 
real congressional reform, they bring 
us a bill which essentially ignores our 
experience under this law—a bill which 
strives to maintain the status quo. 
H.R. 811 either completely avoids, or 
merely pays lip service to, such fun- 
damental and serious issues as ac- 
countability, cost, the handling of clas- 
sified information, the scope of pros- 
ecutorial jurisdiction, and consistency 
with Justice Department criminal en- 
forcement policies. 

H.R. 811, Mr. Chairman, is in need of 
substantial improvement. It needs to 
be improved in particular with regard 
to those provisions regarding the ac- 
countability and cost of independent 
counsel. Despite the use of misleading 
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subtitles like Added Cost Controls," 
H.R. 811 would actually allow independ- 
ent counsel to continue enjoying vir- 
tually unlimited budgets. Although the 
bill includes vague requirements that 
the independent counsel conduct their 
activities with due regard for expenses 
and that he or she authorize only rea- 
sonable and lawful expenditures, those 
terms are left undefined in the bill. 

Furthermore, under this bill, the 
independent counsel is provided with 
an enormous loophole through which it 
can choose to ignore the established 
expenditure policies of the Justice De- 
partment. The bill states the independ- 
ent counsel need not comply with es- 
tablished departmental expenditure 
policies if they determine that such 
compliance is inconsistent with the 
purposes of the statute. They alone 
make that determination. It is not sub- 
ject to judicial review. It is not subject 
to congressional oversight. I ask my 
colleagues, with this total lack of ac- 
countability, how can we realistically 
expect expenditures to be controlled? 

Further, the expenses of all independ- 
ent counsel would remain under a per- 
manent, indefinite appropriation and 
thus totally outside the scrutiny of the 
annual congressional appropriations 
process. Independent Counsel Lawrence 
Walsh, who just concluded a 7-year in- 
vestigation, has spent more than $39 
million. The average cost for prosecu- 
tions per criminal defendant in a U.S. 
attorney’s office in this country is ap- 
proximately $10,000; Mr. Walsh aver- 
aged $2.5 million per defendant. Again, 
one of the most frequent and cogent 
criticisms of this law is that it is too 
expensive and there is no incentive to 
curb costs. Unfortunately, H.R. 811 
does not effectively address these prob- 
lems. 

Also ignoring our experience under 
the prior law, H.R. 811 does nothing to 
safeguard the handling of national se- 
curity information or classified docu- 
ments. During the independent coun- 
sel's Iran-Contra investigation, numer- 
ous shortcomings in this area became 
evident. For example, CIA cables—with 
highly sensitive markings—were re- 
leased as exhibits during trials; in a 
motion to quash a subpoena, a covert 
agent was identified by name, and 
highly sensitive classified documents 
were inexplicably lost at the Los Ange- 
les International Airport. At a mini- 
mum, we should make it clear that an 
independent counsel must fully comply 
with Federal law and regulations re- 
garding the handling and disclosure of 
classified information. Most impor- 
tantly, if there is a failure to comply, 
then removal should occur. The prob- 
lem with a Brooks amendment, which 
we will consider later today, is that it 
imposes no sanction if an independent 
counsel fails to follow the law or appli- 
cable regulations on handling national 
security documents. Ав a practical 
matter, we cannot realistically expect 
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that a special prosecutor will be pros- 
ecuted for violating 18 U.S.C. 798. The 
only realistic sanction in these kinds 
of circumstances is to make the inde- 
pendent counsel subject to removal for 
good cause—just as my good friend 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] proposes. 

Also troubling to me, Mr. Chairman, 
is the fact that independent counsel 
are allowed to ignore Justice Depart- 
ment policies regarding criminal pros- 
ecutions. While the bill includes lan- 
guage which appears to require compli- 
ance with Department policies regard- 
ing the enforcement of our criminal 
laws, it provides another loophole 
through which a counsel may choose to 
completely ignore such policies. The 
bill states that independent counsel 
shall comply with Justice Department 
policy regarding the enforcement of 
criminal law—‘‘except to the extent 
that to do so would be inconsistent 
with the purposes of this chapter.“ 

Mr. Chairman, there should be no ex- 
ception for a Federal prosecutor with 
respect to Justice Department criminal 
enforcement policies. А11 Federal pros- 
ecutors—including every independent 
counsel—should abide by the same poli- 
cies with regard to the enforcement of 
our criminal laws. An independent 
counsel, who stands in the shoes of Jus- 
tice Department prosecutors, should 
not be the beneficiary of a lesser stand- 
ard. 

Mr. Chairman, later when amend- 
ments are considered, I have been au- 
thorized under the rule to offer two 
amendments, which I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly. 

Fish amendment No. 2 provides that 
the General Services Administration 
[GSA]—instead of the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts—would be the 
Government agency responsible for the 
administrative support of independent 
counsel. Mr. Chairman, the Adminis- 
trative Office is an arm of the judicial 
branch and is not the appropriate agen- 
cy to provide operational support for 
an executive branch function, in this 
case prosecution. Further, and impor- 
tant, it is without legal authority to 
effectively oversee and control the ex- 
penditures of the various independent 
counsel. The General Services Admin- 
istration already has the staff and ex- 
pertise necessary to provide procure- 
ment and administrative support for 
all executive branch agencies. It sim- 
ply is a waste of the taxpayers' money 
to duplicate this support function 
through a judicial branch agency, when 
it is already available through an exec- 
utive branch agency. 

Amendment designated Fish No. 3" 
places limitations on the salary levels 
that the independent counsels can pay 
their assistants. My amendment would 
authorize each independent counsel to 
hire two assistants at Executive Level 
V, $108,200/уеаг, and would cap other 
legal assistants at the maximum salary 
level of à Washington-based Assistant 
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U.S. Attorney, $90,252. This amendment 
is made necessary because of confusing 
language contained in H.R. 811 which 
appears to allow such assistants to be 
compensated up to the amount payable 
for level IV, $115,700, of the executive 
schedule. First of all, this is the same 
annual rate of pay set by law for the 
independent counsel himself or herself. 
Does it make any budgetary or policy 
sense to allow employees—that is, as- 
sistants—to potentially make the same 
salary as their boss? This is not a com- 
plicated amendment. It is about com- 
mon sense and elementary cost con- 
trols. 

Mr. Chairman, later we will consider 
the substitute offered by Congressman 
HYDE, known as the Independent Coun- 
sel Accountability and Reform Act. It 
is a comprehensive, common sense re- 
form package that would address all of 
the serious shortcomings in this law 
which I have discussed. Only if the 
Hyde substitute is adopted, will the 
House ensure that independent counsel 
will be accountable in a policy sense 
and a due process sense. Furthermore, 
only if we adopt the Hyde substitute, 
will the American taxpayers be pro- 
tected against unnecessary, wasteful 
spending. Finally, the Hyde substitute 
is the only sure way we can achieve 
genuine congressional reform as part of 
this process—mandatory congressional 
coverage under the independent coun- 
sel statute. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to carefully study this issue 
and vote accordingly. If we are serious 
about reforming our institutions of 
Government, then adoption of the Hyde 
substitute is the only real alternative. 

The purpose of the independent coun- 
sel law was to restore public faith in 
our system of government and ensure a 
fair and impartial system of justice. If 
we forgo this opportunity to reform 
this law and instead allow it to remain 
vulnerable to the criticisms that it is 
arbitrary, too costly, and unfair, then 
the very purpose of this law will be un- 
dermined. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, both the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking member have 
outlined the general purposes of bring- 
ing this matter to the floor. We should 
review real quickly how it happened 
that we are on the floor today at all. It 
is because the independent counsel 
statute faded out of existence, just 
died, and we the Congress allowed that 
to happen. 

Now, if we brought in partisan poli- 
tics as having partially or substan- 
tially been the cause of the demise of 
the act, it could be equally shared, I 
believe. I think the Democrats allowed 
it to fail. They have control of the 
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House, and they could have, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, revived or brought the 
reauthorization to the floor way before 
the expiration of the last term and be- 
fore the expiration of the statute. And 
maybe the Republicans, who were sick 
and tired of the profligacy of Lawrence 
Walsh and other abuses that we have 
heard over the years about the office of 
independent counsel, were willing to 
see it die because of some abuses. $40 
million were spent by Walsh in pursuit 
of ghosts, in many occasions, only to 
have a final report that regurgitated 
matters that everyone knew and had 
digested many years ago. 

In any event, those were the argu- 
ments about independent counsel. 

Now, when the movement began in 
this term to reinstate it, one of the 
reasons that it began to gain momen- 
tum, Mr. Chairman, was because there 
was a possibility of a Whitewatergate 
Situation arising in Arkansas. Every- 
one knows by now the allegations that 
are swirling around the failed S&L in 
Arkansas, about the manipulations of 
takeovers and all the matters that 
would, in а proper circumstance, have 
cried out for an independent counsel 
right from the start. 

Alas, we had none in front of us. It is 
only today that in late February of 1994 
we are approaching the subject. But I 
venture to say that if Whitewatergate 
really had blossomed into some kind of 
сгу for independent counsel, we would 
have authorized such an event and the 
Attorney General would have applied 
for the appointment of same. 

Why am I confident of that? Because 
indeed, a special counsel was appointed 
by the Attorney General, albeit it was 
after some hedging on her part and 
some mixed signals that undoubtedly 
she was receiving from the White 
House. 

So, in retrospect, we should have re- 
authorized the independent counsel 
statute for those purposes. 

But I still would have had tremen- 
dous qualms about it. Why? Because, 
No. 1, the accountability, as has been 
referred to by the gentleman from New 
York. I am constrained to look favor- 
ably upon this independent counsel act 
only because of ego. 

In subcommittee, as will be recalled, 
when our committee was considering 
this subject matter, I offered an 
amendment for а yearly reporting, а 
yearly accounting to the Congress of 
the progress of the independent counsel 
appointed by virtue of this statute. 
That was carried, and now the main 
bil, oddly and ironically, makes me 
coauthor of the language because my 
call for an annual audit or annual ac- 
counting is part of the bill. 

But, in addition to that, I wanted to 
see a 2-year reauthorization of the 
independent counsel appear in the bill 
as well. Mr. Chairman, I would have 
liked to have seen every independent 
counsel work for 2 solid years and then, 
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if necessary to justify further time and 
expenditure for the subject matter at 
hand in the office of independent coun- 
sel, to go before the very court that ap- 
pointed him and allow evidence to be 
demonstrated as to why he should con- 
tinue that investigation. And this 
would have applied in Whitewatergate 
if we had independent counsel on board 
if the statute had been in effect. 

It would have meant that a majority 
of the minority on the Judiciary or any 
member of the Judiciary, or other ways 
in which allegations would have 
reached the Attorney General, would 
have convinced the Attorney General 
to conduct a preliminary investigation 
and then, pursuant to the statute, to 
do those things that would lead to re- 
questing a court for the appointment of 
independent counsel. We do not have 
that, we did not have that. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEKAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

In the gentleman’s opinion, then in 
the matter of Whitewatergate, this 
would have brought almost an auto- 
matic appointment of an independent 
counsel? 

Mr. GEKAS. Yes. That is borne out 
by this fact, I say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that indeed even 
though the Attorney General, the cur- 
rent incumbent, in effect was hedging 
as to whether or not to appoint a spe- 
cial counsel and was receiving un- 
doubtedly signals from the White 
House as to what to do or not to do, fi- 
nally, after denying the need for it, ac- 
ceded to a special counsel. There would 
have been no need for that. The hue 
and cry would have been so overwhelm- 
ing if a good independent counsel stat- 
ute had been in effect, that that would 
have automatically occurred, the At- 
torney General would have done a pre- 
liminary investigation and the court 
would have appointed him. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman 
would yield further, under the provi- 
sions here if, for example, the inde- 
pendent counsel became aware, as we 
saw in this morning’s paper, that a law 
firm might be shredding documents re- 
lated to a Whitewatergate, would the 
independent counsel at that point 
under the provisions of this law have 
the ability to step in and investigate 
under that kind of a matter? 

Mr. GEKAS. In my judgment, un- 
doubtedly, yes, could have done so. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. That does help clarify it. 

Mr. GEKAS. I thank the gentleman 
for the question. 

So, now the only thing that remains 
because I am leaning hard toward 
wanting to accept the bill, the general 
purpose of the bill, only because I 
wrote part of it in calling for the an- 
nual accounting to the Congress, I 
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think that as an important step, I still 
feel bruised that my 2-year sunset pro- 
vision was not permitted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and another salutary 
feature that I had provided, but you 
have more of me now than you ever 
had before because you agreed to the 
language I proposed on accounting. 

But if the Gekas amendment fails 
later, then I will have to revisit my 
compatibility with some of the lan- 
guage of the bill as it now stands. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2% minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. KOPETSKI]. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary for 
granting me a brief moment of time, 
and as he is well aware of an unfortu- 
nate occurrence in our history, I bring 
with me to the Congress, having 
worked on what was known as the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee, and at the 
same time that that congressional in- 
vestigation was going on there was an 
independent counsel invited, as well, or 
appointed, as well, and the reason was 
because there were allegations of Fed- 
eral criminal activity, and I think it is 
ironic that those on the Republican 
side of the aisle who, for years, opposed 
the concept of the independent counsel, 
in fact allowed the laws under the inde- 
pendent counsel to expire this past De- 
cember because of opposition from the 
then-Bush White House, are now saying 
how much we have got to have this 
law. Consistently the Democrats have 
said that we need an opportunity in the 
Statute to ensure that the appearances 
of investigation of Federal criminal ac- 
tivity by high ranking Government of- 
ficials is in appearance being con- 
ducted without bias, without political 
pressures, and that is why we have this 
concept of an independent counsel. It is 
important for the credibility of Gov- 
ernment, it is important for the credi- 
bility of the accused, and I believe we 
fashioned a fair bill. 

Here, as we learn from the experi- 
ences of previous and the most recent 
independent counsel, there are no real 
checks and balances on their budget, 
and we face a budget deficit, and what 
we built into this, into this version of 
the bill, is cost controls, budgeting pro- 
cedures, во that there is accountability 
on how much money they are spending 
in these appropriate Federal criminal 
investigations. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] for having 
yielded this time to me. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
quire as to the remaining respective 
times? 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] has 13 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] has 24 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. GLICKMAN], & distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, my constituents often 
tell me that they think it is important 
for Congress and the Government in 
general to improve its image, to look 
like we are acting like the rest of the 
people, to not live by a different set of 
standards and to subject ourselves to 
all of the powers of the law enforce- 
ment process in the event that one of 
us, or somebody as a member of the ex- 
ecutive branch, gets into trouble, and 
that is the purpose of this bill. It is an 
example of very good government. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are saying is, 
"When you have high level officials 
that get themselves into some degree 
of trouble, there is a procedure to 
make sure that they are investigated 
and, if necessary, prosecuted," and I 
would point out that this law, which 
expired last year, has always had the 
support of many of us in Congress, 
many of us on our side of the aisle for 
sure, and is an example of particularly 
good government. 

Here we have an administration 
pushing for the passage of this bill and, 
as opposed to the previous administra- 
tion which discouraged, in fact worked 
against the passage of this bill, we now 
have an administration who wants to 
see this independent counsel law 
passed, and we have a Congress which 
is moving ahead in that regard, and I 
think that this will be passed and 
signed into law soon, and it was one 
item, maybe not the most significant 
item in the history of the world, but it 
is one item that will provide an exam- 
ple that this Congress and this Govern- 
ment is listening to the people in terms 
of the whole situation involving ethics 
in government and good government 
generally. 

I might also add, Mr. Chairman, 
there is some controversy as to the 
issue of coverage of Members of Con- 
gress under the independent counsel 
law, and I will point out that under 
this statute Members of Congress are 
covered under this law. The Attorney 
General has the authority to seek the 
appointment of an independent coun- 
sel. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. I ask the gentleman, 
“When you were chairman of the sub- 
committee that passed this bill some 
years ago in one of the renewals, did it 
not include Members of Congress 
then?" 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Yes, 
lutely. 


it did abso- 
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Mr. BROOKS. It has and it does? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. It is the option of the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. None of them that 
agreed to that, Republican or Demo- 
crat, have felt that it needed to be 
done? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. And in fact vir- 
tually every Attorney General, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, are very opposed 
to the provisions of the amendment 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GEKAS] is seeking which mandates 
that an independent counsel be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Let me finish my 
point. 

It mandates that an independent 
counsel be appointed under  cir- 
cumstances where misconduct is al- 
leged, takes away the power of the Jus- 
tice Department and the criminal jus- 
tice process to use other means like, 
for example, a grand jury, separate 
grand jury, separate prosecutorial dis- 
cretion, on behalf of the U.S. attorney, 
and in addition, probably, will cause a 
manyfold increase in the cost of the op- 
eration of Government by mandating 
that every Member of Congress abso- 
lutely be covered by a statute which 
squeezes out other important ways to 
indict and convict Members of Con- 
gress; namely, the grand jury and the 
process involving U.S. attorneys. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would continue to yield, is 
it not true that there was some feeling 
that, if they had made Members of Con- 
gress automatically included in that, it 
would have led to possible mischief on 
the part of either Democrats or even 
possibly, not likely, but possibly even 
Republicans by having half of the 
members of that party in the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary plus one make a 
recommendation on October 10 that 
they investigate the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH], or the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. FOLEY] 
or whoever? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. The independence of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in my 
judgment would be threatened by a 
mandatory independent counsel law, 
and I think it should be pointed out 
that the Justice Department has had 
no trouble investigating and indicting 
Members of Congress, when necessary, 
under existing law. There may be some 
circumstances where an independent 
counsel is needed. There may be times 
when they have a relationship, that 
Member of Congress does, with an exec- 
utive branch official. Then it is appro- 
priate—— 

Mr. BROOKS. In that case could they 
not get one? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. In that case they have all the 
legal authority in the world to get one. 
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Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania | (Мг. 
GEKAS], for yielding this time to me, 
and I would like to say that I congratu- 
late the chairman and the ranking Re- 
publican for bringing this bill to the 
floor. However, Mr. Chairman, I find it 
very strange that they are bringing it 
at this time. 

We had an investigation going on in- 
volving the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Ron Brown, who allegedly took 
$700,000 in bribes to help lead the fight 
to normalize relations with Vietnam, 
and he was cleared by a grand jury in 
Miami just last week, and yet we tried 
time, and time, and time again to get 
a special prosecutor, or a special inde- 
pendent counsel, to look into the 
charges, and we could not get anybody 
to help us. We were stonewalled by the 
White House. We were stonewalled by 
the Department of Commerce. We were 
stonewalled by Justice. They said they 
could not pick anybody to do this be- 
cause they would be accused of showing 
favoritism because they were part of 
the administration. 

And yet now President Clinton and 
Janet Reno say they are in favor of 
this special counsel law. 

Now, when Janet Reno got involved 
in the Ron Brown affair, Mr. Chairman, 
she sent one of her top aides down to 
Miami to conduct a grand jury inves- 
tigation, and everybody knows that a 
prosecuting attorney has great control 
over whether or not to get an indict- 
ment, and, since she sent one of her top 
aides down, it was no surprise to me 
that Mr. Brown was exonerated. But 
the fact of the matter is the man who 
accused Mr. Brown, Mr. Binh Ly, 
passed a 6-hour FBI lie detector test. In 
addition to that, it was alleged that a 
large sum of money was going to be 
transferred to Bank Indo Suez in 
Singapore, and the FBI said that a 
large sum of money was wire trans- 
ferred to а bank in Vietnam to a bank 
in Singapore. In addition to that, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Brown testified before a 
committee in Congress that he had no 
involvement with any of his staff re- 
garding this, and yet the lead agency 
at a National Security Council meeting 
last July pushing for normalization 
with Vietnam was Mr. Brown's agency, 
the Department of Commerce. 

As my colleagues know, there are 
just so many problems with this that it 
just boggled the mind, and yet Mr. 
Brown has been exonerated, and we 
cannot get a special counsel or special 
prosecutor, and yet 1 week later the 
special counsel law comes to the floor 
after all this has been taken care of. I 
think that is very, very interesting, 
very interesting. 

I would just like to say to my col- 
leagues that I hope that we do not 
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sweep anything else under the rug. I 
think this Ron Brown affair has been 
swept under the rug. I think it is a ter- 
rible tragedy. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think the American 
people are upset about it. I know I am 
because we have gone into this a great 
deal to try to get to the bottom of it, 
and now, after everything is done and 
the ink is dry on the paper, we bring 
this special counsel law to the floor of 
the House. I think it is really a tragic 
state of affairs. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am happy 
to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is interesting that the gentleman 
comes to the floor today and raises 
questions about why the independent 
counsel law was allowed to lapse, 
which I will elaborate on later. But in 
1987, I say to the gentleman and to the 
Members that he voted against passage 
of the independent counsel law. How 
does the gentleman square that with 
his comments of today? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Well, the 
independent counsel law was abused by 
Mr. Walsh. He spent millions and mil- 
lions and millions of dollars and did 
not get one conviction. 

Mr. BRYANT. Yes; but that had not 
happened in 1987, had it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Мг. BURTON] 
has expired. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HYDEJ. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GEKAS] for this time. 

Isay to my colleagues that I have al- 
ways supported an independent counsel 
bill, and I was one who supported it 
back in 1978 when it first passed, but it 
seems to me we should learn something 
from experience. A mere reauthoriza- 
tion of the law as it has presently 
stood until it lapsed last December just 
will not cut it. It indicates that we are 
impervious to the lessons of experi- 
ence. 

For example, there is the matter of 
treatment of classified information. We 
have heard stories about the independ- 
ent counsel that investigated the Iran- 
Contra controversy taking a suitcase 
full of classified material that was used 
in a deposition out on the west coast of 
former President Reagan and tossing it 
to a red cap at the curb of the Los An- 
geles Airport, and it has never been 
seen again. And it was not reported for 
many, many weeks. 

That cannot happen. That should not 
happen. There should be some account- 
ability. 

The chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS], 
has thoughtfully prepared an amend- 
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ment that says the independent coun- 
sel shall follow the laws and the regu- 
lations pertaining to classified mate- 
rial. That is well and good, but where 
is the sanction? There is no sanction. 

In my substitute which the Members 
will get a chance to vote for, it pro- 
vides that if indeed the independent 
counsel or any of his staff do not follow 
the rules or regulations concerning the 
proper treatment of classified mate- 
rial, they are removed. We have a sanc- 
tion. I suggest with all deference to my 
chairman that his provision is tooth- 
less. It has no bite. We should provide 
a sanction. 

Effective cost controls: One of the 
things we ought to have learned was 
the profligacy with which Mr. Walsh 
operated his office. I must say that 
Midas never in his wildest days had the 
resources available to him, even after 
everything he touched, turned to gold. 
There was absolutely no accountabil- 
ity, no oversight as to the millions 
that were spent by Judge Walsh over a 
period of 7 years. 

What we want in the substitute—and 
that is the only place where we find 
this reform—is that the annual appro- 
priations process obtains after the first 
2 years. The independent counsel has 2 
years to do whatever he or she will, but 
after that we ask them to “Please sub- 
mit yourself to an appropriations proc- 
ess." We are dealing with taxpayers’ 
money. 

The jurisdiction of an independent 
counsel: The bill that we are asked to 
vote for, the bill that the chairman of 
the committee has brought to us, has 
nothing to say about narrowing the 
focus or jurisdiction of the independent 
counsel. He does not have a license to 
go hunting in the forest and shoot 
every critter that moves. It should be 
specific. It should be targeted. It 
should be directed, it should be focused 
so that there is not this grandiose, lav- 
ish, expensive, and reputation-ruining 
hunting expedition. 

Jurisdiction defined: What is the 
basis for a preliminary investigation? 
Right now you can trigger the Attor- 
ney General’s action under the inde- 
pendent counsel statute, the one that 
just lapsed and the one we are asked to 
reauthorize, by information that there 
may have been a violation of Federal 
law. Instead, it ought to be specific in- 
formation from a credible source. That 
is fine-tuning and tightening up the 
trigger mechanism for this whole 
elaborate process of an independent 
counsel. I am going to have an oppor- 
tunity to offer that as a freestanding 
amendment, and I hope that it will be 
supported because it makes this a more 
lawyerlike and a more professional and 
workable piece of legislation. 

Duration of an investigation: Does it 
go on and on from generation to gen- 
eration to generation? Judge Walsh 
served longer, I think, than any Attor- 
ney General in history except maybe 
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one or two, I am told—7 years. Some- 
where along the line there should be 
some accountability. So my substitute 
says that the court that appointed the 
independent counsel can terminate the 
independent counsel whenever the 
court decides that the job is done or it 
is in the public interest that enough is 
enough. It would seem to me that that 
is a very useful amendment. 

It also provides that if the job is not 
done after 2 years, the independent 
counsel must apply for reappointment. 
There is nothing wrong with that. It 
just simply requires a review of the 
tenure, the unlimited tenure that is in- 
herent in the existing bill. 

What about attorneys’ fees? If you 
are a target and you went to trial and 
you were acquitted or your conviction 
is reversed on appeal, that is a pyrrhic 
victory if you are bankrupt, if you 
have been economically devastated by 
the money you have had to raise to de- 
fend yourself. My substitute requires 
payment of those attorney fees. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SYNAR], a distinguished 
Member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman of the committee for 
yielding me this time, and I want to 
take this opportunity, first of all, to 
thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS] and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BRYANT] for the job they have 
done today, and also for the demeanor 
in which they have approached this de- 
bate. 

I rise with great disappointment be- 
cause I think this is an issue that fora 
long time in our Nation’s history has 
been one that we have been very proud 
of because it has been bipartisan. Re- 
grettably, today we now see, because of 
very shabby political tricks, that we 
can no longer work on something that 
is in the best interest of our country. 

I think it is important to review the 
history of the independent counsel, and 
so we go back to 1978, when Jimmy 
Carter first passed this legislation. 

It was then twice during the Reagan 
administration that this Congress 
overwhelmingly, along with the Presi- 
dent, twice renewed the independent 
counsel. It is imperative to remember 
that on all these occasions it was done 
in a bipartisan fashion. It was only 
during that last session of Congress 
that we really began to see the falling 
apart of this cooperation, when Bill 
Barr, not once but twice, refused the 
use of an independent counsel, one for 
the Inslaw investigation, and second, 
for Iraqgate. It was because of the fear 
of that administration of the place of 
the special prosecutor that they al- 
lowed that law to expire on December 
15, which brings us here today. 

Anyone who has followed the debate 
over the last couple of hours realizes 
that what this debate has come down 
to is whether or not we as Members of 
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Congress should be explicitly covered 
in this legislation. I think it is impor- 
tant to remember that since 1982 we 
have been covered by this administra- 
tion, and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BRYANT] has gone one step further 
than that because, with his alter- 
native, Members of Congress will be ex- 
plicitly covered by the independent 
counsel for the first time. As the Mem- 
bers know, the Bryant amendment, 
which we will have an opportunity to 
address later, authorizes the Attorney 
General to invoke the independent 
counsel procedures to investigate and 
prosecute Members of Congress when- 
ever he or she determines that it is in 
the public interest. This is nearly iden- 
tical language that we find in the U.S. 
Senate in their bipartisan majority 
support of this legislation. 
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Now, I must say, it is regrettable 
that we have this debate today and we 
have lost that bipartisanship that has 
served this institution and this coun- 
try well. But this has not been lost on 
two groups that I think command a lot 
of respect, that the American public 
would pay some attention to. 

For example, we have the American 
Bar Association, which has written 
every Member of Congress with these 
words: 

We strongly support this legislation, and 
we oppose any effort to amend the statute to 
make it applicable on a mandatory basis to 
allegations involving Members of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Bar As- 
sociation is not a liberal bastion insti- 
tution, and I think that clearly shows. 
They have reviewed what we are trying 
to do today and support the Bryant ap- 
proach. 

Second, probably the largest public 
interest group in this country, one who 
has in many ways been the watchdog of 
Congress, as well as Government, Com- 
mon Cause, has written every Member 
of Congress, and they suggest: 

We strongly urge you to support the Bry- 
ant substitute as a critical Government ac- 
countability measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very clear 
that as we come to the end of this gen- 
eral debate, that we remember that we 
can do this in a bipartisan fashion, as 
the other body has, and let us keep the 
focus on the fact that we will have the 
kind of investigations that people 
want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
advise that the gentleman from Texas 
ІМг. BROOKS] has 17 minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. GEKAS] has 5 minutes ге- 
maining. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
inform my dear friend from Pennsylva- 
nia that I have one more speaker, and 
I will reserve the balance of my time 
until the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
concludes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, on the 
basis of the assertion made to me by 
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the chairman, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, as a note, I wanted 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
SYNAR] to know that the American Bar 
Association, to which the gentleman 
referred as a supporter of the independ- 
ent counsel statute, also supported sev- 
eral of the measures that we trans- 
formed into amendments for the bill, 
and they have been roundly rejected. 
So it is not as if the American Bar As- 
sociation’s total set of recommenda- 
tions was adopted. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEKAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman, did they support 
mandatory Member coverage? 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
recall. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, they 
did not. They most affirmatively did 
not support that. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, they did not approve of 
the salary of Walsh, and they do not 
approve of the number of staff, and 
they do not say one word or another 
about various facets of administration. 
But I am saying to the gentleman that 
as to the coverage of the accounting to 
be made to the public, they had certain 
recommendations, as to the accounting 
procedures, to make things public. Not 
as to coverage or to other matters 
which the gentleman so cleverly refers 
to. 

Mr. Chairman, in any event, there is 
another element of this debate that has 
to be repeated, and constantly re- 
peated. The American people know to 
the fullest extent possible that the 
Congress exempts itself, excuses itself, 
recuses itself, from 1001 mandates that 
they impose upon the American people 
or on other members of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We do it in 
OSHA rules and all kinds of employ- 
ment practices and things that we 
would not even think about as affect- 
ing adversely the rights of our fellow 
American citizens. Yet we continue to 
do that. Here is an example that we are 
trying to correct. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill as presented 
exempts the Members of Congress from 
the mandated coverage of possible tar- 
gets of independent counsel. Now, if 
that is not selective favoritisms, I do 
not know what it is. 

Mr. Chairman, the offerers of the bill 
acknowledge that Members of Congress 
can be in a position of conflict of inter- 
est. Otherwise, they would not allow 
the Attorney General in her discretion 
to bring an action or to bring independ- 
ent counsel to visit against a Member 
of Congress. So conflict of interest is 
acknowledged as a possibility between 
a Member of Congress and the Attor- 
ney General and/or the White House. 
So why not make it equal to those tar- 
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gets of the independent counsel that 
the independent counsel law was draft- 
ed to pursue. 

Mr. HYDE. If the gentleman will 
yield, on this question of congressional 
coverage, first of all, we are not talk- 
ing about 535 Members of Congress. 
Only in the most generic sense. We are 
talking about those few about whom 
specific information of a violation of 
Federal law from a credible source has 
been developed. I hope that is not more 
than a handful, or less than that. I 
hope it is nobody. 

But it is not 535 and all this over- 
whelming bookkeeping. We are talking 
about the very few about whom specific 
information of the violation of a Fed- 
eral law by a credible source is ob- 
tained, if, if, I say, my amendment is 
adopted and that becomes the thresh- 
old, which it ought to be. 

But we have also said that the Bry- 
ant amendment weakens existing law, 
and it does. Because the Bryant amend- 
ment, making congressional coverage 
optional, which it already is under the 
old bill, but just a few words are 
changed, a cosmetic difference, but the 
standard now is that the Attorney Gen- 
eral can invoke congressional coverage 
and seek the appointment of an inde- 
pendent counsel if she finds it is in the 
public interest. That is the new stand- 
ard that Mr. BRYANT will seek to im- 
pose on us, in the public interest, op- 
tional with the Attorney General. 

But the old law, and the law he is 
changing by his amendment, if the old 
law were to be reenacted, provides that 
she can ask for an independent counsel 
if she finds herself in a personal, politi- 
cal, or financial conflict of interest. 

So we will have the interesting spec- 
tacle of the Attorney General perhaps 
finding herself in a personal, a politi- 
cal, or a financial conflict of interest, 
but it is not in the public interest. 

So it seems to me we ouglit to have 
all of those standards, or no standard. 
We ought to have Congressmen covered 
like any other Member of the executive 
branch, if specific information from a 
credible source of violating a Federal 
statute is provided. 

We cannot operate immune, sac- 
rosanct, from the very standards we 
seek to impose on the executive de- 
partment. 

I do not know if the American bar 
likes that, but I will tell you the Amer- 
ican people like it. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Col- 
orado [Mrs. SCHROEDER], а distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and other committees. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I couldn't wait to 
get over here, Mr. Chairman, because, 
first of all, it is interesting to see how 
many people on the other side got reli- 
gion over the holidays and are sud- 
denly for this bill. With all this gray 
hair, I remember back even when we 
had this bill up before, this was not a 
good idea. So that is the first part. 
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But now I walk in on this debate 
where they are attacking the other 
gentleman from Texas (Мг. BRYANT], as 
being soft on Congress. The gentleman 
from Texas is the one who in both 
cloakrooms usually 24 hours on day ev- 
erybody is beating up on, because I 
know JOHNNY BRYANT. If there is one 
thing he is not, it is soft on Congress. 
This is the man who has been leading 
all sorts of reforms out there that 
Membeis love to hate sometimes. But 
to accuse him of being soft on Congress 
in this bill, it is really hard to keep 
from giggling as I hear it. It doesn't 
pass the giggle test, I guess is what I 
am trying to say. 

Now, let us talk about some of these 
things. Yes, indeed, the Bryant amend- 
ment puts Members of Congress explic- 
itly under the independent counsel law. 
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It does that. Unfortunately, there is 
no truth in political debate. We have 
got the truth in advertising so one can 
say things about toothpaste and they 
better be true or one can sue. But on 
political debate, one can say anything 
about a bill, and it does not have to be 
true. 

But let me say, the Bryant amend- 
ment—and anybody who knows his 
background knows that this would not 
be an oversight—he allows the Attor- 
ney General to invoke the independent 
counsel law. This is appropriate discre- 
tion. 

There are U.S. attorneys all over 
America that can move out and go 
after Members of Congress in а vigor- 
ous way and have done so. If there have 
been U.S. attorneys that have been shy 
in doing this, I want to know who they 
are. I cannot think of any that have 
been intimidated by this, nor can I 
think of any Attorney Generals that 
have been intimidated by this. I really 
see this as kind of a delaying tactic. 

Тһеге are different rules sometimes 
for Congress. Unfortunately, that came 
out of the Constitution. There are 
many of us trying to change that. Sep- 
arate branches of Government are not 
allowed to police the other branch. We 
cannot go over to the Court across the 
Street and start telling them how to 
run their personnel system, and they 
are not supposed to come over here. 
And we are not supposed to go to the 
executive branch, and they are not sup- 
posed to come over there. So we have 
to set up our own policing systems, and 
we have been trying to do that. And we 
have got to put more and more teeth in 
it, believe me. Their is no one around 
here that wants more teeth in these 
things than I do. 

Ex-Congresswoman Lynn Martin and 
I used to run around with a bill here all 
the time trying to get Members on it, 
trying to get them moving on House 
fair employment practices and other 
such things. Members would always 
run for the door, а lot of the Members 
who give speeches. 
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I must say, as I have been listening 
to this debate, I have found it a little 
humorous. I think the real trick is to 
look at the bill and why it is needed. I 
salute the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BRYANT] and how hard he has worked 
on this. 

If Members look at Watergate, and I 
am old enough and have been around 
here long enough to remember Water- 
gate, this got started because Archi- 
bald Cox got interfered with. He had all 
of that turbulence, all of that commo- 
tion. 

I am pleased the other side now 
agrees that we need this, even though 
we let it run out because we could not 
get the votes in the last House session. 
Oh, goodness, it looks like we are going 
to get the votes now. 

But let us move on, and let us get 
this going. Let us get this independent 
counsel out there so that there can be 
these investigations. 

Members are covered. Yes, we can 
also be covered by the U.S. attorneys. 
Yes, we are covered by the U.S. House 
Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct, which has not been shy ei- 
ther, and the House Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct cannot 
try the Supreme Court. And it cannot 
try Members of the executive. And 
they have their ethics, and they do not 
try us. That is why there are different 
things. 

Now I know we are not under OSHA. 
We are bringing in every dead cat we 
can think of. We are not under OSHA. 
We are not under this. We are not 
under that. Well, we should be. I agree 
we should be. But that is not the issue 
here. 

The issue here is how does the inde- 
pendent counsel bill work vis-a-vis 
Members of Congress. It gives many, 
many bites out of the apple. 

I think it says that Members of Con- 
gress are going to be as vigorously pur- 
sued as anybody else and probably 
much more so. And believe me, if some- 
body had some real concrete ideas to be 
even more so, I am sure the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BRYANT] would take 
them. Because the one thing he has 
been in the forefront of is trying to 
make this place absolutely squeeky 
clean and to rebuild this institution 
and to rebuild the trust and dignity 
that he thinks Members should give it. 
And I do, too. I thank him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
GEKAS] has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas ГМг. BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us today a historic statute, a 
unique statute in our jurisprudence 
that grew out of a unique event in 
American history. That is the Water- 
gate event of some 20 years ago. 

It resulted in the passage, in 1978, of 
a special provision that recognized the 
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great difficulty that an Attorney Gen- 
eral can have in objectively investigat- 
ing and prosecuting another member of 
the President’s Cabinet, a colleague 
with whom they work and with whom 
they are often close friends. And so a 
law was written with regard to about 60 
very high officials in the executive 
branch. 

If there is a specific allegation from 
a credible source, it triggers a mecha- 
nism which can result in the appoint- 
ment, by a court, of an independent 
counsel so that those cases may be in- 
vestigated an prosecuted objectively 
and fairly. And there have been 13 in- 
stances like that. Half of them have re- 
sulted in no prosecution; the other half 
have resulted in very high profile in- 
vestigations and prosecutions of which 
all of us are aware. 

This law has worked well for 15 
years. Because it is novel and because 
it is unique, each time it is passed it 
has had attached to it a provision 
which provided that the law would ex- 
pire at the end of 5 years, so it has been 
necessary twice to reinstate the law, to 
pass it once again. And it fell to us 
again, in 1992, to reinstate that law, 5 
years having elapsed since it was last 
passed. 

We could not do it, though, because 
President Bush promised that if we did 
it he would veto it. Part of the reason 
we could not do it in 1992 is because 25 
Republican Senators signed a letter to 
the leadership of the Senate saying 
that if this bill was brought up, they 
would filibuster it and kill it. And so 
the Congress did not reinstate the law 
and it was allowed to lapse. 

In 1993, with a new President, we 
have begun this process once again, 
and the Committee on the Judiciary 
and my subcommittee took up this bill. 

We had hearings. We had witnesses. 
We had expert witnesses from places 
within our Government and with aca- 
demia that could give us the best anal- 
ysis of how the law had worked. 

We had communication from the 
American Bar Association, from Com- 
mon Cause, from the U.S. Attorney 
General’s office, all of whom said we 
ought to pass the bill again. 

Now Republicans read in the news- 
paper that there are those making 
some allegations about President Clin- 
ton, and all of a sudden they are hot to 
trot for an independent counsel law. 
We hear fulminations here about the 
fact that it has not been passed and 
that it has been allowed to lapse. It is 
quite incredible. Some of the most 
prominent advocates of the Republican 
position are now blaming the Demo- 
crats for having allowed this law to 
lapse. 

I know that Members are all very 
concerned about the length and the ex- 
pense of the investigation of Oliver 
North et al. by Lawrence Walsh. There 
is no need to debate that. We acknowl- 
edge that there were some areas with 
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regard to expenses that, in my view, 
were not handled prudently. I believe, 
however, the investigation was in all 
respects well-motivated and carried 
out in a fine fashion and that Mr. 
Walsh, by the way a Republican, did a 
fine job. That is my view. 

The fact of the matter is we now 
have an opportunity today, regardless 
of all the partisan winds that may blow 
back and forth, to reenact the statute. 
It makes common sense. It has served 
the public well, and we ought to do so. 

The statute that we bring forward 
contains some provisions to address 
the possibility that independent coun- 
sel might spend a little bit too much, 
and we have some restraints on that. 
We also have a specific provision in the 
bill which in effect continues a part of 
the statute that has been in place since 
1982. That provision makes it clear— 
with specific reference to Members of 
Congress—that if the Attorney General 
wants to go beyond the 60 for whom 
this law was originally written and, in 
her discretion, to decide that it would 
be in the public interest to seek the ap- 
pointment of an independent counsel to 
pursue a case against a Member of Con- 
gress, she may do so. But she is not ob- 
ligated to so. We think that is prudent. 

I would point out to the Members one 
other thing as well. I wish very much 
that the American people could see on 
a daily basis what goes on here so that 
they could better see the posturing 
that I think is taking place on the 
other side. We heard a number of Mem- 
bers come up here and fulminate about 
the fact that this law is not strong 
enough, that it ought to be stronger, it 
ought to have other provisions in it; 
how much of a shame it is that some- 
how the Democrats prevented the law 
from being reinstated, which, as I said 
a moment ago, is patently false. 
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Who were those Members? The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH], 
the Republican leader-elect, came in 
and said those things. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] came and 
said those things. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], the de 
facto floor leader for the Republican 
Party, came and said those things. 

Do the Members know what the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Мг. GINGRICH] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BURTON] and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] have in com- 
mon? In 1987, all three of them voted 
against the independent counsel stat- 
ute, so how are we to take anything 
they say today with credibility when 
they come forward and say that the 
bill is not good enough, when they did 
not want the bill in the first place? 

We have an opportunity here today 
to pass for the fourth time a historic 
statute that has served the country 
well. I will elaborate on details when 
we get into the amendments later on, 
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but I urge the Members to set aside all 
of their partisan posturing. I urge the 
public to see this bill for what it is. It 
has been a good provision in the past. 
Let us reauthorize it one more time, 
give it 5 more years to run, and serve 
the American people, give them the op- 
portunity to know that with regard to 
the 60 highest officials in the executive 
branch, if there are allegations against 
them, an independent counsel can be 
entrusted to deal with them. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that 
I hope the gentleman knows that we, in 
the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
Republican side, who voted against the 
bill were protesting the fact that every 
single one of our amendments was de- 
feated on a party-line vote. It was not 
that we are against the concept. I 
voted for this in 1978. 

I might add, the distinguished chair- 
man voted “по” in 1978. I might add 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL], the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], and many others 
voted “по.” That is all right. That is 
al right. He has been on the road to 
Damascus and he has seen the light. I 
understand that. 

However, we are for this bill. It is 
just that we would like to have a cou- 
ple of amendments to improve it. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, I believe the gen- 
tleman is for it, because unlike the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALKER] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BURTON], in 1987 the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] voted 
for the bill and for the conference re- 


port. 

Mr. HYDE. And in 1978. 

Mr. BRYANT. He has earned the 
right to come forward with amend- 
ments, and the Committee on Rules 
has given the gentleman the oppor- 
tunity to offer these amendments 
today. 

However, the gentlemen who got up 
here and made the hot speeches, the 
red hots of the Republican side today, 
voted against this bill in 1987. What 
they say in the rest of this debate 
ought to be judged in light of that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the committee 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute printed in the bill is considered 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment and is considered as read. 

The text of the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Independent 
Counsel Reauthorization Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2. FIVE-YEAR REAUTHORIZATION. 

Section 599 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by striking 1987“ and inserting 
“1998”, 

SEC. 3. ADDED CONTROLS. 

(а) Совт CONTROLS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SuPPORT.—Section 594 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) Совт CONTROLS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT.— 

() COST CONTROLS.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—An independent counsel 
shall— 

“(i) conduct all activities with due regard 
for expense; 

“(ii) authorize only reasonable and lawful 
expenditures; and 

(Iii) promptly, upon taking office, assign 
to a specific employee the duty of certifying 
that expenditures of the independent counsel 
are reasonable and made in accordance with 
law. 

“(В) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE POLICIES.—An 
independent counsel shall comply with the 
established policies of the Department of 
Justice respecting expenditures of funds, ex- 
cept to the extent that compliance would be 
inconsistent with the purposes of this chap- 
ter. 

“(2) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT.—The Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the Unit- 
ed States Courts shall provide administra- 
tive support and guidance to each independ- 
ent counsel. No officer or employee of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall disclose information related to 
an independent counsel’s expenditures, per- 
sonnel, or administrative acts or arrange- 
ments without the authorization of the inde- 
pendent counsel. 

"(3) OFFICE SPACE.—The Administrator of 
General Services, in consultation with the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, shall promptly provide 
appropriate office space for each independent 
counsel. Such office space shall be within & 
Federal building unless the Administrator of 
General Services determines that other ar- 
rangements would cost less.“ 

(b) INDEPENDENT COUNSEL PER DIEM EX- 
PENSES.—Section 594(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “Ап independent counsel" 
and inserting 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—An independent coun- 
sel"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

% TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Except as provided 
in paragraph (3), an independent counsel and 
persons appointed under subsection (c) shall 
be entitled to the payment of travel expenses 
as provided by subchapter 1 of chapter 57 of 
title 5, including travel or transportation ex- 
penses in accordance with section 5708 of 
title 5. 

*(3) TRAVEL TO PRIMARY OFFICE.—An inde- 
pendent counsel and any person appointed 
under subsection (c) shall not be entitled to 
the payment of travel and subsistence ex- 
penses under subchapter 1 of chapter 57 of 
title 5 with respect to duties performed in 
the city in which the primary office of that 
independent counsel or person is located 
after 1 year of service by that independent 
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counsel or person (as the case may be) under 
this chapter unless the employee assigned 
duties under subsection (1)(1)(A)(iii) certifies 
that the payment is in the public interest to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter. Any 
such certification shall be effective for 6 
months, but may be renewed for additional 
periods of 6-months each if, for each such re- 
newal, the employee assigned duties under 
subsection (l(1X«A)(dii) makes а recertifi- 
cation with respect to the public interest de- 
Scribed in the proceeding sentence. In mak- 
ing any certification or recertification under 
this paragraph with respect to travel and 
subsistence expenses of an independent coun- 
sel or person appointed under subsection (c), 
such employee shall consider, among other 
relevant factors— 

"(A) the cost of the Government of reim- 
bursing such travel and subsistence ex- 
penses; 

) the period of time for which the inde- 
pendent counsel anticipates that the activi- 
ties of the independent counsel or person, аз 
the case may be, will continue; 

“(С) the personal and financial burdens оп 
the independent counsel or person, as the 
case may be, of relocating so that such trav- 
el and subsistence expenses would not be in- 
curred; and 

„D) the burdens associated with appoint- 

ing а new independent counsel, or appointing 
another person under subsection (c), to re- 
place the individual involved who is unable 
or unwilling to so relocate. 
An employee making a certification of recer- 
tification under this paragraph shall be lia- 
ble for an invalid certification or recertifi- 
cation to the same extent as a certifying of- 
ficial certifying a voucher is liable under 
section 3528 of title 31.“ 

(c) INDEPENDENT COUNSEL EMPLOYEE PAY 
COMPARABILITY.—Section 594(c) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the last sentence and inserting the following: 
"Such employees shall] be compensated at 
levels not to exceed those payable for com- 
parable positions in the Office of United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia 
under sections 548 and 550, but in no event 
shall any such employee be compensated at a 
rate greater than the rate of basic pay pay- 
able for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5315 of title 5.”. 

(d) ETHICS ENFORCEMENT.—Section 594(j) of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

“(5) ENFORCEMENT.—The Attorney General 
and the Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics have authority to enforce compliance 
with this subsection.". 

(e) COMPLIANCE WITH POLICIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE.—Section 594(f) of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing “вһаП, except where not possible, com- 
ply" and inserting ''shall, except to the ex- 
tent that to do so would be inconsistent with 
the purposes of this chapter, comply“. 

(f) PUBLICATION OF  REPORTS.—Section 
594(h) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(8) PUBLICATION OF REPORTS.—At the re- 
quest of an independent counsel, the Public 
Printer shall cause to be printed any report 
previously released to the public under para- 
graph (2). The independent counsel shall cer- 
tify the number of copies necessary for the 
public, and the Public Printer shall place the 
cost of the required number to the debit of 
such independent counsel. Additional copies 
shall be made available to the public through 
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the Superintendent of Documents sales pro- 
gram under section 1702 of title 44 and the 
depository library program under section 
1903 of such title.“; and 

(2) in the first sentence of paragraph (2), by 
striking "appropriate" the second place it 
appears and inserting “іп the public interest, 
consistent with maximizing public disclo- 
sure, ensuring а full explanation of independ- 
ent counsel activities and decisionmaking, 
and facilitating the release of information 
and materials which the independent counsel 
has determined should be disclosed". 

(g) ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—Sec- 
tion 595(a)(2) of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by striking such statements” 
and all that follows through appropriate“ 
and inserting "annually a report on the ac- 
tivities of the independent counsel, including 
a description of the progress of any inves- 
tigation or prosecution conducted by the 
independent counsel. Such report may omit 
any matter that in the judgment of the inde- 
pendent counsel should be kept confidential, 
but shall provide information adequate to 
justify the expenditures that the office of the 
independent counsel has made.“ 

(h) PERIODIC REAPPOINTMENT OF INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL.—Section 596(b)2) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new sentence: If the 
Attorney General has not made a request 
under this paragraph, the division of the 
court shall determine on its own motion 
whether termination is appropriate under 
this paragraph not later than 3 years after 
the appointment of an independent counsel 
and at the end of each succeeding 3-year pe- 
riod.". 

(i) AUDITS BY THE COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—Section 596(c) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(с) AUDITS.—By December 31 of each year, 
an independent counsel shall prepare a state- 
ment of expenditures for the fiscal year that 
ended on the immediately preceding Septem- 
ber 30. An independent counsel whose office 
is terminated prior to the end of the fiscal 
year shall prepare a statement of expendi- 
tures by the date that is 90 days after the 
date on which the office is terminated. The 
Comptroller General shall audit each such 
statement and shall, not later than March 31 
of the year following the submission of any 
such statement, report the results of each 
audit to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the Committee on Government Operations of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs and the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate.". 


SEC. 4. MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


Section 591(с) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by indenting paragraphs (1) and (2) two 
ems to the right and by redesignating such 
paragraphs as subparagraphs (A) and (B), re- 
spectively; 

(2) by striking The Attorney" and all that 
follows through “if—" and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
may conduct a preliminary investigation in 
accordance with section 592 if—''; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

*(2) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—When the At- 
torney General determines that it would be 
in the public interest, the Attorney General 
may conduct a preliminary investigation in 
accordance with section 592 if the Attorney 
General receives information sufficient to 
constitute grounds to investigate whether a 
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Member of Congress may have violated апу 
Federal criminal] law other than a violation 
classified as a Class B or C misdemeanor or 
ап infraction.”’. 

SEC. 5, GROUNDS FOR REMOVAL. 

Section 596(a)(1) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking physical dis- 
ability, mental incapacity" and inserting 
“physical or mental disability (consistent 
with prohibitions on discrimination other- 
wise imposed by law)“. 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
become effective on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. No amendment to 
the substitute is in order except the 
amendments printed in House Report 
103-419. Each amendment may be of- 
fered only in the order printed in the 
report, by а Member designated in the 
report, shall be considered as read, is 
not subject to amendment, except as 
specified in the report, and is not sub- 
ject to а demand for a division of the 
question. 

Debate time on each amendment will 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the proponent and an opponent of the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROOKS 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Мг. BROOKS: Change 
any reference in the bill to the Independent 
Counsel Reauthorization Act of 1993" to the 
"Independent Counsel Reauthorization Act 
of 1994”. 

Page 2, line 5, insert before "Section" the 
following: 

(a) REAUTHORIZATION.— 

Page 2, insert the following after line 6: 

(b) EFFECTIVENESS OF STATUTE.—Chapter 
40 of title 28, United States Code, shall be ef- 
fective, on and after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, as if the authority for such 
chapter had not expired before such date. 

Page 10, redesignate section 6 as section 7 
and insert the following after line 20: 

SEC. 6. NATIONAL SECURITY. 

Section 597 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

"(c) NATIONAL SECURITY.—An independent 
counsel shall comply with guidelines and 
procedures used by the Department in the 
handling and use of classified materials.“. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and a Member op- 
posed will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I believe is without controversy. 
The first part merely updates the short 
title of the bill from 1993 to 1994. 


The second part simply removes any 
possible question that the underlying 
independent counsel statute is being 
revived to prevent any possible litiga- 
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tion over the effect of the lapse of the 
statute on December 15, 1992. 


Finally, the third part of the amend- 
ment makes clear that each independ- 
ent counsel must follow the Depart- 
ment of Justice guidelines and proce- 
dures with regard to the handling of 
classified materials. 


There is absolutely no disagreement 
between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides that the independent coun- 
sel should be so bound. 


Independent counsel, of course, are 
already bound by the operation of the 
Classified Information Procedures Act, 
18 United States Code Appendix 4(e)l, 
under which the Attorney General has 
the sole and final authority regarding 
use or release of classified information 
in all cases. 


They are also bound by extensive reg- 
ulations that implement Executive 
Order 12356, National Security Informa- 
tion, which governs the handling of 
classified information. 

To make all of this crystal clear, my 
amendment explicitly, rather than im- 
plicitly, requires compliance with the 
procedures under the independent 
counsel statute, and I would hope that 
my amendment will be acceptable to 
the other side, and that we could move 
on to the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH] opposed to 
the amendment? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am in op- 
position to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
clear that the three amendments are 
offered en bloc, and I have no objection 
whatsoever to the changing of the date 
of the reauthorization, nor do I have 
any objection to clarification of the 
independent counsel statute as being 
revived. 


I do, however, wish to speak on the 
third part which the chairman offers, 
which requires each independent coun- 
sel to follow Department of Justice 
guidelines procedures with regard to 
the handling of classified materials. 
This is certainly an improvement, but 
it is far from what it might be. 


The problem with this amendment is 
that there is absolutely no sanction 
imposed if the independent counsel 
fails to follow the law or applicable 
regulations on the handling of national 
security documents. 


The chairman mentioned 18 U.S.C. 
798 as the statute, but Mr. Chairman, 
this is absolutely unrealistic, as a prac- 
tical matter, to expect that a special 
prosecutor will in turn be prosecuted 
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under this statute. The only realistic 
sanction in this type of circumstance is 
to make the independent counsel sub- 
ject to removal for good cause, and this 
is, of course, embodied in the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute that 
will be before the House later on by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE]. 


H.R. 811, the amendment before us, 
ignores the experience in the prior law, 
does nothing to safeguard the handling 
of national security information or 
classified documents. We learned this 
before in the Iran Contra investigation, 
about the shortcomings in this area. 
The example was cited by me and other 
gentlemen of the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport, of highly sensitive 
documents. I mentioned earlier the 
fact that the CIA cables with highly 
sensitive markings were released as ex- 
hibits during trials, and so forth, so 
this matter has been before us before. 


This is not addressed appropriately 
because of the lack of any sanction. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, the prob- 
lem with the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is 
that it is a good amendment as far as 
it goes. It just does not go far enough. 
There is по sanction for violating the 
rules and regulations concerning the 
handling of classified information. 

Do the Members know that during 
the Walsh independent counsel adven- 
ture, CIA cables with highly sensitive 
markings were released as exhibits dur- 
ing the trial? During a motion to quash 
a subpoena, a covert agent was identi- 
fied by name. Classified information 
was not redacted from pleadings. Clas- 
sified material was included in official 
correspondence, which later had to be 
retrieved and redacted. Then it had to 
be classified. Highly sensitive docu- 
ments were delivered to defense coun- 
sel's office in an unsecured manner. 


The worst of all was the suitcase full 
of classified material that was given 
away at the curb at LAX Airport and 
never seen again. 

It does not do to simply say, Follow 
the law." There has to be a sanction. 
Mr. Chairman, I am asking my friends 
if they want to make this meaningful, 
why not provide for removal of the 
independent counsel if he or she is 
found to have violated the law concern- 
ing the treatment of classified infor- 
mation. 
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What is the objection? May I ask my 
friend from Texas [Mr. BRYANT] and I 
yield to him, what is the objection to 
having а sanction? 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, that is 
a fair question and there is а good an- 
swer for it. 

First of all, every American, no mat- 
ter whether they are an independent 
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counsel or not, is subject to title 18, 
United States Code, section 798, which 
provides criminal penalties for disclo- 
sure of classified information. 

In addition to that, Government em- 
ployees, which independent counsel 
are, can also be punished for improper 
communication of classified informa- 
tion pursuant to title 50, United States 
Code, section 783. 

Independent counsel are also subject 
to 47 pages of regulations regarding 
handling of classified materials, and 
they can be fired for a serious breach of 
these rules. That is to say, they can be 
fired for cause and violation of any of 
these statutes would probably satisfy 
that standard. 

Mr. HYDE. If I can say to my friend 
I agree. But nothing happened, and 
these egregious breaches occurred, and 
the gentleman was not prosecuted. I 
cannot see the Government, the Jus- 
tice Department prosecuting an inde- 
pendent counsel. I can see a motion to 
remove him as effective. I just do not 
think these others are effective. 

Mr. BRYANT. But if the gentleman 
will continue to yield, your complaint 
goes to whether or not you think the 
Attorney General in that particular pe- 
riod acted appropriately. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BRYANT] to continue his dialog. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to continue saying I think that 
the objection of the gentleman from П- 
linois [Mr. HYDE] goes to his view that 
the Attorney General did not act ap- 
propriately at that time. But thatisa 
fact question. The fact of the matter is 
the law clearly gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to do that, and the 
Brooks amendment makes explicit 
that these independent counsel are so 
covered. That is the point of it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I am just 
trying to make it mean something, and 
I just do not think anything other than 
removal means а great deal. But I ac- 
cede to the gentleman's argument. 

Mr. BRYANT. Again, I would empha- 
Size removal is possible for an inde- 
pendent counsel for cause, and a seri- 
ous violation of any of these standards 
would satisfy that requirement. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BROOKS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 2 printed in 
House Report 103-419. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FISH 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FISH: 

Page 2, line 9, insert (ö)“ before Sec- 
tion". 

Page 3, strike lines 5 through 13 and redes- 
ignate the succeeding paragraph accord- 
ingly. 

Page 3, insert the following after line 21: 

(3) Section 594(d)(1) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: The General Services Admin- 
istration shall provide administrative sup- 
port to each independent counsel.’’. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FISH] will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, and à Member opposed, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] will 
be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 811 would specifi- 
cally require that the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts provide ad- 
ministrative support and guidance to 
each independent counsel. This is not a 
good policy choice because the Admin- 
istrative Office is an arm of the judi- 
cial branch. In other words, we have a 
separation of powers issue here. It is 
not the appropriate agency to provide 
operational support for an executive- 
branch function, that is prosecution. 
Further, it is without legal authority 
to effectively oversee and control the 
expenditures of these offices, as a GAO 
audit will explain in a minute. 

The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts made it clear 
in testimony before the Administrative 
Law Subcommittee that considered 
this legislation that they do not want 
this responsibility, that they are ill 
equipped to handle this responsibility, 
and, again, are without authority to 
properly oversee such expenditures by 
the independent counsel. This point is 
underscored in a GAO financial audit 
to the Congress dated October 9, 1992. 

I quote from page 1. 

Five of the nine independent counsels did 
not provide some of the reports of their ex- 
penditures required by law. We found that 
expenditures were often incorrectly recorded 
due to serious internal control weaknesses at 
offices of independent counsel and the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
(AOUSC), which through agreement with 
Justice, performs the disbursing and ac- 
counting functions for independent counsels. 

In addition, we found that some expendi- 
tures were inconsistent with laws and regu- 
lations. Some of the instances we identified 
may be attributable to an oversight or ambi- 
guities in the independent counsel law and a 
lack of comprehensive guidance to help inde- 
pendent counsels understand and follow 
operational and administrative legal require- 
ments. Other instances were caused by the 
independent counsels relying on erroneous 
advice from AOUSC. 

My amendment would transfer the 
administrative support function to the 
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General Services Administration 
[GSA], the appropriate executive 
branch agency to perform this function 
for an executive branch function. 

The GSA already has the staff and 
expertise necessary to provide procure- 
ment and administrative support for 
every executive branch agency and of- 
fice. We are talking here additionally 
about a waste of taxpayers’ money to 
duplicate services in our judicial 
branch. 

Placing the administrative aspects of 
independent counsel investigations in 
the GSA would not diminish the pros- 
ecutorial independence of the inde- 
pendent counsel which the statute 
strives to achieve. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. 

Since the very first independent 
counsel was appointed, the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts—not an 
executive branch agency—has provided 
the administrative support for inde- 
pendent counsel and helped to ensure 
the independence of independent coun- 
sel from the executive branch. With the 
adjustments now made by H.R. 811, the 
Administrative Office informs us that 
they will be happy to continue to pro- 
vide this assistance, building on their 
15 years of experience and expertise in 
doing so. 

During the committee markup of 
H.R. 811, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH] offered an 
amendment to put the Department of 
Justice in charge of providing such ad- 
ministrative support. I and others be- 
lieved that went against the whole pur- 
pose of the act—of avoiding the pos- 
sible conflict of interest of the execu- 
tive branch investigating itself. 

Now, the gentleman’s amendment 
would put up another executive branch 
agency—the General Services Adminis- 
tration—to do the job. That takes us 
back to the same place and the same 
problem. 

As a well-known supporter of the 
General Services Administration, I 
have to draw the line here and say that 
it is totally inappropriate for that 
agency to be involved in these duties. 
Moreover, it has no experience in han- 
dling such things as expenditures and 
payrolls for independent counsel. 

The provisions of H.R. 811 already 
have it right, and I urge the rejection 
of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I have remaining. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee just talked about the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United 
States Courts having 15 years’ experi- 
ence and expertise in this matter. I 
would like to quote from the testimony 
of L. Ralph Mecham, Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. 
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Courts before the Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Law and Governmental 
Relations of March 3, 1993: 

Our sole interest and concern with the leg- 
islation is limited to section 3(a) (2) and (3) 
of the bill... In essence, this bill would 
task an entity within the Judicial Branch of 
government to support an entity—the Inde- 
pendent Counsel—that has a prosecutorial 
function. The Judicial Conference has con- 
cluded, and I concur, that this is an inappro- 
priate function for the Administrative Office 
to perform, and we respectfully request that 
you delete us from the bill. 

Continuing the testimony: 

As I am sure the Committee is aware, the 
Administrative Office, on a voluntary basis, 
has provided administrative support to Inde- 
pendent Counsels for several years. This was 
carried out under an agreement between sub- 
ordinates of my predecessor and the Justice 
Department. I am sure this agreement was 
entered into in an effort to accommodate the 
Justice Department and provide a temporary 
service. 

The Administrative Office is caught in a 
“Catch 22” position. 
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We have no authority whatsoever to en- 
force compliance with Federal laws and exec- 
utive branch regulations as they apply to 
independent counsels on such matters as 
payment for hotel accommodations, per 
diem, first-class travel, contract laws, per- 
sonnel regulations, accounting procedures 
and an array of other regulatory require- 
ments. Yet, the General Accounting Office 
recently issued a report on the independent- 
counsel program which criticized the admin- 
istrative office for not enforcing the laws 
and regulations, even though we have no 
lawful power to enforce them. We have taken 
& series of steps to correct the administra- 
tive deficiencies cited in the GAO report, but 
the fundamental problem is that the inde- 
pendent counsels are not answerable to the 
administrative office and cannot be com- 
pelled to follow any guidance we might give 
them. Yet, we are expected to issue checks 
and to keep the balances and the independ- 
ent counsels are completely free to ignore 
any questions that we might raise. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I 
submit the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Court is not the appropriate 
body to lend their support and guid- 
ance to the independent counsel, and 
my amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wondered if the gentleman is aware, or 
I would like to make him aware, that 
Subsequent to the events regarding the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts referred to by the gentleman, 
that office has since come in and indi- 
cated their readiness and willingness to 
continue to assume these duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FISH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 3 printed in 
House Report 103-419. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FISH 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FISH: Page 6, 
line 11, strike "Such" and all that follows 
through line 17 and insert the following: 
“Моб more than 2 such employees may be 
compensated at a rate not to exceed the rate 
of basic pay payable for level V of the Execu- 
tive schedule under section 5316 of title 5, 
and all other such employees shall be com- 
pensated at rates not to exceed the maxi- 
mum rate of basic pay payable for GS-15 of 
the General Schedule under section 5332 of 
title 5."'. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FISH] will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed to the 
amendment will] be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the former law pro- 
vided that the independent counsel re- 
ceive a salary equivalent to level IV of 
the executive schedule. That is cur- 
rently an annual salary of $115,700. H.R. 
811 contains confusing language that 
appears to allow employees of the inde- 
pendent counsel to be paid up to the 
same level. t 

My amendment would provide that 
the independent counsel remain at the 
executive level IV salary, but gives 
him authority to hire two assistants at 
executive level V, a salary of $108,200 
per year. At the same time, my amend- 
ment caps other assistants' salaries at 
that of а GS-15, step 10 of the Federal 
pay scale, or a $90,252 per year figure. 
That is the level at which other Justice 
Department line prosecutors are paid. 

Independent counsels and each of 
their employees, unlike all other U.S. 
attorneys or assistant U.S. attorneys, 
are, pursuant to this statute, exempted 
from sections 202-209 of title 18 of the 
U.S. Code. Among other things, that 
means that they are allowed to have 
collateral income over and above, the 
salary they are being paid by the U.S. 
Government. 

An independent counsel investigation 
and prosecution is fundamentally 
about one case—sometimes involving 
the prosecution of more than one indi- 
vidual—but it involves essentially one 
criminal case. 

Assistant U.S. attorneys, on the 
other hand, on average handle approxi- 
mately one hundred criminal prosecu- 
tions per year. 

The maximum salary for all other 
Washington-based Justice Department 
assistant U.S. attorneys is GS-15, step 
10, that is currently a salary of $90,252 
per year. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney are covered 
by section 209 of title 18 which provides 
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for а $5,000 fine and imprisonment for 1 
year for accepting a salary or for 
supplementing a salary from any 
source other than the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

With the cost of independent counsel 
investigations going through the roof, 
and Mr. Walsh's investigation rounding 
out at $40 million; and with the large 
numbers of employees hired by Walsh, 
which, according to testimony before 
our Administrative Law Subcommit- 
tee, included 70 lawyers and 50 FBI and 
IRS agents during its 7 year reign, cer- 
tainly the salary levels of such assist- 
ants has become a substantial cost fac- 
tor. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I want to commend my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York, 
and I will say that I am opposed to the 
amendment, but I have been persuaded, 
I have seen the light, I believe that my 
friend from New York has а wonderful 
amendment, and I have no objections 
to it. 

I would suggest that we pass it by & 
voice vote at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, last year, Congress 
failed to reauthorize the independent counsel 
law primarily, 1 believe, because several obvi- 
ous but controversial changes were needed. 
For example, almost everyone recognizes that 
the expenses of the independent counsel 
need to be better controlled. The Walsh inves- 
tigation which cost the taxpayers $40 million, 
illustrated that problem and others with the 
previous independent counsel law. 

The Hyde substitute would restore the integ- 
rity of the independent counsel's office and 
achieve necessary reforms—attacking exces- 
sive cost, lack of accountability, and failure to 
cover Congress. Specifically, the Hyde 
amendment would: Require independent coun- 
sels to reapply for appointment every 2 years; 
place cost controls on independent counsels 
by making them subject to the annual appro- 
priations process after 2 years; require that 
each independent counsel comply with all the 
laws and regulations governing classified infor- 
mation; and, mandate that all Members of 
Congress are covered by the independent 
counsel law. 

Congressional coverage would no longer be 
a discretionary, -case choice of the At- 
torney General. Unlike H.R. 811, the Hyde 
substitute would provide the first real vote on 
congressional reform. 

Representative HYDE's proposal will bring 
about genuine broad-based reform of the 
Independent Counsel Act. If Representative 
Нүре'ѕ substitute fails, the House should re- 
ject H.R. 811 so that we can start over and 
— deal with the bill. 

If H.R. 811 passes, every effort should be 
made to include the provisions of the Hyde 
amendment in the final conference report. 
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It is very easy for an independent counsel to 
abuse his office. That is why some controls, 
such as those embodied in the Hyde amend- 
ment, should be adopted. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. BARCA of 
Wisconsin] having assumed the chair, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 811) to reauthorize the 
independent counsel for an additional 5 
years, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDER- 
ATION OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 
343 ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 
1994 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
on Thursday, February 10, 1994, to con- 
sider House Resolution 343 in the 
House, and that the previous question 
be considered as ordered on the resolu- 
tion to its adoption without interven- 
ing motion or demand for division of 
the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


—————————— 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 10:00 a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


SSI NEEDS REFORM 


(Mr. KLECZKA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, the Sup- 
plemental Security Income Program, 
known as SSI, is riddled with abuse. 

This program began extending bene- 
fits to low-income disabled, blind, and 
aged individuals in January 1974. The 
intent of SSI is noble: To provide as- 
sistance to these individuals to help 
improve the quality of their lives. How- 
ever, on the 20th anniversary of SSI 
benefits, it is clear that there are seri- 
ous flaws in this program which allow 
for abuse. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a 
Washington Post cover story on child 
SSI recipients. I encourage my col- 
leagues to read this investigative re- 
port by Bob Woodward and Benjamin 
Weiser, which highlights some of the 
problems in the child SSI program. I 
am inserting that stops at this point in 
the RECORD. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 4, 1994] 
COSTS SOAR FOR CHILDREN’S DISABILITY PRO- 

GRAM—How 26 WORDS COST THE TAXPAYERS 

BILLIONS IN NEW ENTITLEMENT PAYMENTS 


(By Bob Woodward and Benjamin Weiser) 


SOARING COSTS—GROWTH OF THE CHILDREN’S 
DISABILITY PROGRAM 

The children’s disability program was en- 
acted in 1972 as part of the Supplemental Se- 
curity Income program. Payments began in 
1976, 

Recipients must have limited income to be 
eligible. Two examples: 

A single working parent with one disabled 
child receives the full SSI payment of $446 a 
month as long as the parent's earned income 
is less than $1,107 a month ($13,284 a year). As 
income increases, the SSI payment decreases 
correspondingly; if income exceeds $1,907 in 
any month, the family become ineligible. 

А two-parent family with two children, one 
of whom 18 disabled, receives the full benefit 
if its earned income is less than $1,685 a 
month ($20,220 а year). Partial payments are 
available as long as the family's income 
level is below $2,576 а month. Above that 
level, the family becomes ineligible. 

Nora Cooke Porter, a pediatrician and law- 
yer, works on the front lines of the nation's 
entitlement system. She can barely contain 
her frustration as she flips through some of 
the thousands of applications for a federal 
aid program for disabled poor children that 
have passed through her Harrisburg, Pa., of- 
fice over the last two year. 

The files show, she says, that children who 
curse teachers, fight with classmates, per- 
form poorly in school or display characteris- 
tics of routine rebellion are often diagnosed 
with behavioral disorders and therefore qual- 
ify for the program's cash benefits, which av- 
erage $400 a month. Under а broad new fed- 
eral standard prompted by a 1990 Supreme 
Court ruling, behavior that isn't age appro- 
priate" is considered a disability. 

Porter feels her hands are tied by the new 
rules. She has tried to block benefits to chil- 
dren who, in her medical opinion, are not 
suffering from any disability. Her superiors 
have overruled her, and she has written de- 
tailed rebuttals. Last month, she was sus- 
pended without pay for her repeated pro- 
tests, and she believes her job as а disability- 
review physician is in jeopardy. 

Months before her suspension, she agreed 
to be interviewed because she believes that 
the children's disability program is an exam- 
ple of an entitlement system gone haywire. 
She hopes that her decision to speak out will 
draw attention from congressional or federal 
investigators. 

The age-appropriate standard is only the 
most recent flaw in the program, according 
to Porter and others. They trace the pro- 
gram's problems to its origin: а vague, little- 
debated 26-word clause that was hastily in- 
serted in a mammoth welfare bill passed in 
1972. 

Porter's criticisms are echoed by many 
others who work in the program. They say 
they sympathize with the children, many of 
whom are living in desperate poverty. But, 
they argue, the program does little to help 
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them with their real troubles. especially 
since the majority of children who now qual- 
ify have mental disorders rather than phys- 
ical ones. 

How to provide for the country's neediest— 
the old, the young, the poor, the sick, the 
disabled, the disadvantaged—without bank- 
rupting the Treasury has become one of the 
central governing questions of our time. 

Earlier this week, The Washington Post 
published a series of articles on the rising 
cost of Medicaid, the health insurance pro- 
gram that is the government's largest enti- 
tlement for the poor. This article examines 
the little-known children's disability pro- 
gram, another entitlement for the poor, 
which is experiencing the same skyrocketing 
costs as Medicaid. 

Last year, the children’s disability pro- 
gram cost $3.6 billion. It was serving 770,000 
at the end of December, a number that none 
of its sponsors imagined possible when it was 
enacted 20 years ago, they say. Because dis- 
ability recipients automatically qualify for 
Medicaid, the program’s rapid expansion also 
has led to hundreds of millions of dollars in 
additional costs for that entitlement pro- 


gram. 

Children’s disability is a component of a 
larger entitlement program called Supple- 
mental Security Income, or SSI, which pro- 
vides benefits to poor people who are elderly, 
disabled or blind. By law, entitlement pro- 
grams guarantee government benefits to 
anyone who meets the qualifications set out 
in legislation or in regulations. Federal 
spending levels are mandatory, meaning 
they cannot be altered unless the law is 
changed. 

WHAT CAN HAPPEN 

The history of the children's disability pro- 
gram illustrates what can happen when a law 
is enacted without much debate or study and 
then becomes subject to interpretation by 
regulators, advocates and the Supreme 
Court. 

The new age-appropriate standard that 
Porter criticizes was written by federal regu- 
lators after the Supreme Court ruled that 
the law required the government to use а 
broader definition of disability in determin- 
ing eligibility. 

Since the court ruling, the number of chil- 
dren receiving benefits has more than dou- 
bled. The decision also led to lump-sum back 
payments for some 150,000 children who had 
been denied benefits under the old rules. 
These back  payments—which averaged 
$15,000, with some as high as $75,000—have 
cost the government $2 billion since 1991, 
plus at least $287 million more in administra- 
tion. 

In а survey of state disability determina- 
tion directors conducted last summer, more 
than half cited "inappropriate use of SSI 
funding" as the most common concern in 
their states. Parents or guardians are not re- 
quired to use the money for therapeutic or 
medical aid. They can spend the cash pay- 
ment as they please, as long as it benefits 
the child in some way. That rule has been in- 
terpreted to allow the purchase of a tele- 
vision set, a video game or а car. 

“I really have to grapple with the idea that 
I'm allowing that parent to use the money 
any way they want to, fairly certain, given 
the history, that the child is not going to 
benefit,“ said a psychologist іп the Washing- 
ton disability determination office. ''And 
that happens to из... eight times а day." 

The lump-sum payments revealed what 
both supporters and critics of the program 
see as the absurdity of federal spending 
rules. Families receiving the back payments 
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were required to spend the money within six 
months so that their sudden wealth would 
not make them ineligible for the income- 
based program. 

Last summer, a group of disability experts 
and officials met in Washington to discuss 
the mission of the children’s disability pro- 
gram. According to a confidential memo 
about the July 19 meeting, a congressional 
staff director questioned exactly what we 
were trying to accomplish by giving disabled 
children benefits.“ 

The response: From a social policy per- 
spective," the memo said, “16 was interest- 
ing that no one really had a good answer“ 
not the policy experts, nor the people who 
run the program, nor even the people who 
oversee the legislation. 

A CONSOLATION PRIZE 


The children's disability program began in 
1972 as а kind of consolation prize. 

The Senate had just killed the Nixon ad- 
ministration's proposal for a guaranteed 
minimum income for poor Americans. As a 
compromise, Congress established SSI to 
provide aid for the "deserving poor“: the el- 
derly, blind and disabled. Initially, no money 
was set aside for children. 

Thomas C. Joe, a senior federal welfare of- 
ficial, inserted the 26-word clause that ex- 
panded SSI to cover children. It appeared in 
parentheses, as follows: “(ог, in the case of a 
child under the age of 18, if he suffers from 
any medically determinable physical or men- 
tal impairment of comparable severity).“ 

Joe, 58, now head of a Washington social 
policy think tank, said that expanding the 
program to cover disabled children was part 
of his "incremental strategy" to assist as 
many poor people as possible. It was a wel- 
fare program disguised as disability assist- 
ance. 

There was no consideration of the financial 
or policy consequences or of other ways to 
aid disabled children, according to partici- 
pants in drafting the original legislation. 
Nor was there any public hearing that even 
mentioned Joe's 26-word clause. 

Joe acknowledged with some humor that 
he tucked the provision into the 697-page bill 
in order to sneak it through. "I was afraid 
that too many people were going to discover 
this and it would be a big controversy," he 
said. '"This is a good example of democracy 
not at work," he added. 

The Senate Finance Committee chairman 
at the time, Russell B. Long (D-La.), made а 
run at killing the provision. "Disabled chil- 
dren's needs for food, clothing and shelter 
are usually no greater than the needs of non- 
disabled children," his staff wrote in a Sept. 
26, 1972, committee report. It said disabled 
children needed health care and rehabilita- 
tive services, not money, and noted that 
Medicaid already covered poor children's 
health costs in 48 states. 

During the closed-door, marathon weekend 
House-Senate conference in October 1972 to 
reconcile different versions of the bill, hun- 
dreds of other welfare, Medicaid and Medi- 
care issues were being resolved, and SSI re- 
ceived little attention. 

"It wasn't thought of as а big deal," said 
Frank Crowley, a now-retired senior staffer 
who worked on the bill. “16 was one of these 
annoying little details." 

The 67-page report from the conference 
made no mention of how the issue was set- 
tled. J. William Kelley, а House Ways and 
Means Committee staffer at the time, has а 
copy of the only existing conference paper 
about Senate amendment No. 564, which 
called for dropping Joe's provision. The sin- 
gle sheet reads: "CONFIDENTIAL. Sum- 
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mary: The House bill authorizes payments to 
children under age 18. The Senate bill does 
not.“ The line under Cost“ was left blank. 

When the conference report was presented 
to the House on Oct. 17, 1972, Rep. Phillip 
Burton (D-Calif.) rose to praise the new pro- 
gram. Thanks to Tom Joe, this is now a re- 
ality.“ he said. 

WHAT IS DISABILITY? 

Joe's amendment became law without any- 
one addressing the obvious question: How do 
you define disability for a child? 

Previously, disability assistance had been 
premised on the disabled person's inability 
to work. The purpose was to make up for lost 
income. The bill creating SSI defined a dis- 
abled adult as someone unable to engage іп 
any substantial gainful activity." 

But children don't work, at least until 
they become teenagers. "It is ludicrous on 
its face to apply the same standard to chil- 
dren," said Joseph Humphreys, a former con- 
gressional staffer who worked on the 1972 
bill. Humphreys called the 26 words “а punt 
by Congress" that left regulators to decide 
what to do. 

The meaning of Joe's 26 words—especially 
the phrase comparable severity'"—has been 
controversial ever since. Even today, Joe 
said, he doesn't know exactly what the 
phrase was supposed to mean. 

In writing regulations, the Social Security 
Administration, which runs SSI, said an 
adult was eligible if his or her disability ap- 
peared on a predetermined list of physical 
and mental impairments. If it didn't, the 
adult could still qualify by having а personal 
evaluation that determined that he or she 
was unable to work. 

The regulations treated children dif- 
ferently. They had to manifest one of the 
listed impairments, such as acute leukemia, 
chronic epilepsy or serious mental retarda- 
tion. Because children generally don't hold 
jobs, individual evaluations were not consid- 
ered necessary. 

In the early 1980s, the Reagan administra- 
tion moved to slash the number of people on 
federal assistance programs, including SSI. 
One of the thousands of people affected was 
Brian Zebley, a 5-year-old retarded boy. His 
family filed a lawsuit, charging that the gov- 
ernment was illegally denying benefits to 
Brian and other children. 

As the case wound its way through the fed- 
eral courts, it attracted a vigorous and pas- 
sionate advocate—Jonathan Stein, a legal 
services lawyer in Philadelphia. The legal 
counterpart to Joe. Stein saw the courts as 
a way to extend benefits to the poor. He and 
a colleague, Richard Weishaupt, took 
Zebley’s case all the way to the Supreme 
Court. 

Stein spotted the logical flaw in the ad- 
ministration’s way of determining eligi- 
bility: The comparable severity” test could 
not be applied to children unless the meth- 
ods of assessing disability in adults and chil- 
dren were themselves comparable. Children 
deserved the same kind of individual assess- 
ments that adults were receiving, Stein ar- 


ed. 

A Supreme Court case often carries the ex- 
pectation that large constitutional, moral or 
social issues will be addressed. The Zebley 
case, however, was framed narrowly: Had the 
government properly interpreted the law? In 
1990, in Sullivan v. Zebley, the Supreme 
Court ruled 7-2 in Zebley's favor and ordered 
the Social Security Administration to give 
children the same individual analysis as 
adults. 

To implement the high court's ruling, the 
agency asked a panel of experts to settle the 
question: What is the work of a child? 
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The panel's answer, in the form of new reg- 
ulations, is the primary cause of Nora Por- 
ter's complaints. The new rules defined a 
child as disabled if his impairments sub- 
stantially reduce" his ability to grow, de- 
velop or mature physically, mentally or 
emotionally and thus to engage in age-appro- 
priate activities of daily living." These ac- 
tivities ranged from learning, communicat- 
ing and performing in school to interacting 
appropriately with peers and family mem- 


bers. 

Social Security officials said the panel was 
seeking a common-sense way of comparing 
children and adults. In Porter's view, they 
failed. “Аве appropriate is a fictitious stand- 
ard," she said. “It applies to the perfect 
child, and any deviation from that allows 
someone to apply for and likely be declared 
disabled.“ 

James Perrin, a Harvard Medical School 
pediatrician who helped develop the regula- 
tions, said Porter's criticism was unrealistic 
and out of touch. He said physicians need 
some standard to assess a child's behavior. 
None of us can think about children with- 
out raising the question of age-appropriate 
behavior," he said. '"There's no way of ap- 
proaching children and adolescents without 
thinking about that.“ 

VICTORY PROVIDES LEVERAGE 

Stein’s legal victory gave him enormous 
leverage over the children's disability pro- 
gram. According to federal and state offi- 
cials, he became the program’s de facto su- 
pervisor. 

Stein regularly threatened to seek con- 
tempt-of-court citations when he felt the So- 
cial Security Administration wasn’t imple- 
menting the rules fast enough. He also pro- 
vided the news media with information on 
how the agency’s foot-dragging was costing 
hundreds of thousands of disabled children 
money that the Supreme Court said they de- 
served. 

One of Stein’s most significant accom- 
plishments was getting Social Security to 
review roughly 450,000 cases, dating to 1980, 
in which children had been denied benefits. 
This led to the 150,000 lump-sum back pay- 
ments. 

But not even Stein could do anything 
about the government's requirement that 
the recipients spend the money within six 
months to remain eligible for the program. 
Stein unsuccessfully tried to create an ex- 
ception for back payment recipients, calling 
the rule Kafkaesque.“ 

The rules legitimized and even encouraged 
shopping sprees. In a case that both federal 
officials and program advocates said was 
fairly typical, Beverly Smith of Greenville, 
Ky., received a back payment in 1992 of 
$13,000 for her 11-year-old son, who is hyper- 
active and was deemed disabled under the 
new rules. Smith, who earns about $8,000 a 
year sweeping up in a local bank, said she 
was shocked to receive so much money at 


once. 

She used the money to buy a car, a washer 
and dryer, a refrigerator, a stove, a tele- 
vision, a $2,500 computer and three jogging 
suits for her son, she said in a recent inter- 
view. She also repaired her bathroom, leaky 
roof and collapsed hallway floor. 

The computer, she said, has helped her son 
to sit still for long periods of time for the 
first time in his life. The stove had to be 
fitted with protective glass doors because 
her son once started a fire in the kitchen. 

Smith now receives a regular monthly SSI 
check from the government for $446, in addi- 
tion to Medicaid benefits. 

In other cases disability money—both the 
back payments and the monthly checks—has 
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been spent on everything from medical ex- 
penses not covered by Medicaid to family va- 
cations. In some cases, families have tried to 
avoid the spending sprees by establishing 
trust funds for the children, but such ar- 
rangements are legally complex and prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

The Social Security Administration does 
require an accounting from the person who is 
entrusted with the child’s check. But the 
agency does not have the resources to scruti- 
nize spending on a large scale. A guardian is 
suspended only if an egregious misuse of the 
money is called to the agency's attention. 

"When you get into programs like this," 
said Louis D. Enoff, а 30-year veteran of the 
Social Security Administration and its act- 
ing director until July 1993, if you write 
something that's very, very tight, then you 
have great difficulty. ... You're going to 
have to follow up with a tremendous admin- 
istrative detail to follow it through. What 
are we going to do? Follow every penny and 
ask for check stubs? And go see the evi- 
dence?" 

Enoff said he wasn't sure a purchase such 
as a car should be allowed. Leah, they may 
buy a new car, but it's not a Mercedes or 
something.“ he said. "That's probably bene- 
fiting the kid as much as anything, because 
he needs treatment and he gets better treat- 
ment.... If the child has to go to the hos- 
pital once a week, they're taking а cab now. 
So you pay for the car pretty quickly." He 
added, "I mean, I would not buy a car, 
maybe, if it was me. 

Social Security officials said the evidence 
of abuse is small. “1 believe that most people 
are honest people. . . who really care about 
their kids," said Barry Eigen, a senior Social 
Security official. They're not trying to beat 
somebody out of something. They need this.“ 

FRACTURED ADMINISTRATION 

Administration of the child disability pro- 
gram is divided among state and federal of- 
fices in a vast, fractured system where hard- 
ly anyone is responsible for seeing the big 
picture. 

First, applicants visit federal Social Secu- 
rity offices, where financial eligibility for 
the program is determined. Then, the appli- 
cations are sent to separate state offices, 
such as the one where Porter works in Har- 
risburg. The state offices determine medical 
eligibility. Finally, the cases return to the 
Social Security offices, which make the 
monthly payments and oversee the spending 
of the money. 

Doctors and examiners in the state offices 
make their judgments on the basis of appli- 
cations and medical assessments. They al- 
most never meet the children they are evalu- 
ating or the parents who are spending the 
money. Our work begins in the mailroom 
when we receive a file and ends in the mail- 
room when we send it back with an allow- 
ance ог disallowance." said Myrtie Adkins, 
the Maryland office director. 

Meanwhile, the Social Security officials 
who see the applicants have no input on the 
disability determination. We don't question 
the decision," said Ruby Burrell, head of the 
Camp Springs, Md., Social Security office. 
"We don't even question if they are really 
disabled. It would be improper to do that. 
Lou meet the criteria, you get the bene- 
fits." 

Many recipients come from troubled fami- 
lies, where parents or guardians may have 
their own addictions or pathologies. 

Karen Bolewicki, a senior examiner in 
Maryland for eight years, said "at least one- 
third" of her cases involve families in which 
& parent is a drug or alcohol abuser. And 
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Maryanne Bongiovani, a psychologist in 
Maryland for five years with a PhD, said а 
quarter of the 4,000 children's cases she has 
reviewed involve sexual abuse by a family 
member. 

Kenneth R. Carroll, à psychologist with a 
PhD and а former colleague of Porter's in 
Pennsylvania, said these troubled family sit- 
uations made him uncomfortable approving 
certain applications. "Many of the problems 
these children manifest are largely traceable 
to parental neglect or abuse," said Carroll. 
"Behavioral and emotional problems or con- 
duct disorders that are directly attributable 
to inadequate parenting are being called dis- 
abilities, and the parents are receiving a 
cash award for having achieved the prob- 


lem." 

But Leslie Ellwood, а pediatrician with 
Virginia's office of disability determination, 
said just because a disability stems from 
poor parenting doesn't mean the children do 
not deserve assistance. "You don't want to 
visit the sins of the parents on the child," 
Ellwood said. 

То address all these complicated questions, 
the government has now wrítten some 40,000 
words to interpret Tom Joe's original 26- 
word phrase. We're doing а lot here based 
on one little statement," said Louis Enoff. 
"And is this really what was meant?" 

My Wisconsin colleague, Senator 
KOHL, and I are attempting to draft 
corrective legislation which would re- 
form the SSI program for children, and 
for drug addicts and alcoholics. I en- 
courage my colleagues to come forward 
with their ideas for change sq we to- 
gether can fix the problems. 

We can and must rid the SSI program 
of abuse, while helping the program 
better meet the needs of the truly 
needy. My colleagues, the taxpayers 
expect and deserve better. 


— 
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HEALTH CARE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BARCA of Wisconsin). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, there’s a 
story my grandfather used to love to 
tell about the time he immigrated 
from Ukraine to Hamtramck, MI. 

The town was filled with Polish and 
Ukranian immigrants. And one time, a 
Polish immigrant robbed a bank. He 
was caught right away, but he didn't 
have the money on him. And he didn't 
speak a word of English. 

The police chief got an interpreter, 
sat them both down in the jail, and 
told the interpreter, Ask this man 
where the money is." 

The interpreter asked, but got no an- 
swer. 

The chief took out his gun, placed it 
on the table, and said: Lou tell this 
guy he better answer or he’s in big 
trouble." 

The interpreter asked again, 
again, he got no answer. 

Finally, the chief picked up the gun, 
pointed it at the bank robber's fore- 


but 
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head and said, "You tell this guy he 
better talk or he'll be sorry.“ 

The interpreter delivered the mes- 
sage, and this time the robber said: I 
confess. I stole $100,000 and dropped the 
money in a dry well behind the bank. 
The money's there." 

The interpreter turned to the chief 


and said: '"The robber says he's not 
afraid to die." 
Mr. Speaker, Гуе been thinking 


about this story a lot lately as I've 
watched the health care debate unfold. 

Ever since the President presented 
his plan to provide guaranteed private 
health insurance for all Americans 
that can never be taken away, we've 
heard a lot of different interpretations 
about how this plan will work and MU 
it all means for the American, 

But the hest piece of ad 
heard so far hasn't eama from ГА Ris 
perts or the pundits, it came from a 
woman in my own district who I met at 
a town hall meat ing. 

e were talking abaut net 

reform, and she le. vid, aan 
уоп to know ове ing. m my ent E 
life, I have followed ong gengral rule 
when it comes to health care, ong gen- 
eral rule that has served me well 
through the years. Aes hat is, never 
go ke to a doctor whose office plants have 


She wasn’t telling me ipat at she has a 
green thumb. She was telling me (0 use 


And that seems like prett 

seems е pretty 

vice when you're tryi san A to sort қатыр 

ai ene voices in this healt 5 
or instance, we see a lot of commer- 

cials now attacki the Pres ident's 

plan, calling ita bil on dollar burgauc- 

racy, but then we r ize that thg 

are bought and paid for by the Жен 

people who are jacking up our pre- 

miums, dropping our kids from cov- 

erage when they get sick, and runni 

our health care system into the 

eund. 


want reform? Ог an ey trying to pro- 
tect We tee status q 
ear as doloe who are Jol 


— Еуегу angie time our W 
ernment tries to help people end im- 
prove lives they say ve socialis 1 0 ine 
Government, tax and spend 
they said the same exact eae a bout 
Social Security and Medicare. 

Common sense makes me wonder: 
Are they constructive mn ier в b^ ші 
really want reform? 
against whatever this ag 

And then there ни ati d ho prag- 
tice denial, who say we don’t ds a 
health care crisis. Most of them are the 
same people who also said we didn’t 
have a recession a few years m 

Common sense makes me ‘wonder: 
Are they realistic critics? pe they real- 
ly want reform? Ог аге they like rae 
interpreter in that jail cell, who had 
other motives? 
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There are a lot of voices interpreting 
the President’s health care plan these 
days, but when you use common sense, 
I think it makes it easier to sort 
through all the noise and focus on the 
important questions. 

And there are important questions to 
be answered, there’s no doubt about it. 

People are talking about health care 
in grocery stores, in church basements, 
and around their kitchen tables. 

They know that health care affects 
us all like no other issue. They know 
that for health care reform to work, 
they must all play a part and take re- 
sponsibility for this system. 

They're asking honest questions. And 
Ithink they deserve honest answers. 

Because people have a right to know. 

Mr. Speaker, over the coming 
months, I have reserved time on this 
floor every night to talk about health, 
to talk about the issues that confront 
us, and to answer some of the questions 
that Im hearing from people back 
home. 

1 may not be Marcus Welby. I might 
not even be Doogie Howser, but I think 
I can give people some idea about how 
this health plan works, and how it will 
affect their lives. 

For instance, I have a lot of people 
who write me anc say, “David, how 
many different health care plans are 
currently before Congress?“ 

Mr. Speaker, there are at least six 
major health care plans before Con- 
gress right now. 

But the President's plan is the only 
plan that provides all Americans with 
guaranteed private health insurance 
that can never be taken away. 

Don't just take my word for it. Yes- 
terday, the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice—which is а highly respected, non- 
partisan office that provides budget 
analysis and advice to Congress—issued 
a report on the President's plan. 

The CBO found that not only will the 
President's plan indeed guarantee all 
Americans private health insurance 
with 100 percent effectiveness, but 
within 8 years time, it will reduce 
health care costs by $30 billion. 

And in 10 years time, it will reduce 
costs by $150 billion. 

And the CBO also found that it will 
eventually cut the deficit. 

The other plans are very thoughtful 
plans, proposed by very thoughtful peo- 
ple, and they all have some good quali- 
ties about them, but they all lack the 
one essential element of providing 
guaranteed private health insurance 
that can never be taken away. 

The American people have spoken on 
this. 

In a recent USA Today poll, four out 
of every five Americans—79 percent— 
said guaranteed health care must be 
the cornerstone of health care reform. 

Like the CBO said, unless you count 
all the costs, and get everybody into 
the same system, where you can keep 
track of those costs, we'l never get 
this system under control. 
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And that's why the President said he 
would veto any plan that doesn't guar- 
antee private health insurance for ev- 
eryone. 

And his plan is the only plan that 
does that. 

But you may ask, David, how will 
this new system work? How is it going 
to affect те?” 

The answer is, the President's plan 
builds upon what works today in the 
private sector—by expanding the em- 
ployer-based system we have now to 
provide guaranteed private insurance 
for all Americans. 

Here's what that means in English: 
After reform, almost all of us will be 
able to sign up for a health plan where 
we work, just like we do today. 

You'l get brochures that give you 
easy-to-understand information on the 
health plans in your area—including an 
evaluation of the quality of care and a 
consumer satisfaction survey. And you 
can choose the plan that's best for you 
and your family. 

If you're self-employed or unem- 
ployed, you sign up at the health alli- 
ance in your area—which is made up of 
consumers and local business owners 
who bargain with insurance companies 
for affordable health care for you and 
your family. 

But the big difference is, after re- 
form, every American will receive one 
of these: a health security card. 

The card guarantees you a com- 
prehensive package of benefits that can 
never be taken away. 

And no matter what happens—if you 
get sick, change jobs, lose your job, 
move, start a small business, or re- 
tire—you'll never lose your coverage. 

But, many people ask me, what if 
someone in my family has a preexist- 
ing condition? Will they be covered? 

The answer is ''yes"—under the 
health security plan, it will be illegal 
to refuse to insure people just because 
they've been sick. 

Not long ago, а couple named Bob 
and Michele Feterson came to Wash- 
ington to tell their story. 

Their 9-year-old son was diagnosed 
with а potentially fatal blood disease 
and needed a bone marrow transplant. 
So far the bills to care for their son 
have exceeded $800,000. But the family 
found out halfway through that their 
insurance policy has a lifetime limit 
and won't pay more than $250,000. 

Three out of four Americans with in- 
surance today have lifetime limits and 
most of them don't even know it. 

This was an upper middle class fam- 
ily with good health insurance and now 
they're forced to hold community fund- 
raisers to raise the money that will 
keep their son alive because they can't 
find another insurance company who 
will cover hís preexisting condition. 

Michele says with tears in her eyes, 
"I thought we were safe. I thought we 
were in the clear, Now, we have $700,000 
in bills and nobody will cover us.“ 
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After reform passes, Bob and 
Michele's son can never be denied cov- 
erage again. Health plans will have to 
accept people—healthy or not. They 
won't be able to charge you more for 
being sick. 

And most important, they can't cut 
you off when you reach a lifetime 
limit. Because the President's plan 
abolishes lifetime limits for good. 

But, I also get letters that say, 
David. I have a good plan through my 
employer now. Will the new plan be as 
good?" 

The answer is yes! —for the vast 
majority of Americans, the Clinton 
comprehensive benefits package will 
cover at least as much as the current 
one. It’s as good as the benefits offered 
by most Fortune 500 companies. And 
you can never lose it. 

In fact, the President’s plan is also 
the only private-based plan that speci- 
fies what benefits are covered. 

The other plans leave that chore toa 
commission to decide benefits—only 
after the bill is signed into law. 

Under the President’s plan, you will 
be covered for hospital care, doctors 
visits, emergency and laboratory serv- 
ices, substance abuse, and mental 
health treatments. 

And for the first time ever, prescrip- 
tion drugs will be covered. 

In today’s system, your insurance 
may cover you if you get sick, but it 
won't pay a penny to keep you healthy 
in the first place. 

The President's plan will encourage 
prevention by paying 100 percent of the 
cost for regular checkups, well-baby 
visits, mammogram, Pap smears and 
other preventive care—to keep people 
healthy in the first place, so we can 
avoid more costly care down the road. 

But many of the people back home 
also want to know: Will I still be able 
to choose my own plan and doctor? 

The answer is '"yes'"—you'l always 
be able to choose your own plan and 
doctor. In fact, you'll probably have 
more choices than you have right 
now." 

Under today's system, rising health 
care costs have forced many businesses 
to limit the health plans for their em- 
ployees. Nearly three-quarters of 
small- and medium-sized businesses 
today offer just one plan, meaning 
you're stuck with that plan and the 
doctors it covers. 

More than half of America doesn't 
really have any choice today at all. 

Under the health security plan, no 
boss will be able to tell you which doc- 
tor to go to or which plan you can join. 

Every American will have the choice 
among a number of high quality plans. 

You can stay with your current doc- 
tor, join a network of doctors and hos- 
pitals, or join a health maintenance or- 
ganization. Depending on the area you 
live in, you could be offered many 
choices within those three main areas. 
Your doctors can be part of any plan 
they want to. 
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Every year, you can switch plans. 
And if your doctor switches plans you 
can move with him. 

Mr. Speaker, many people also ask 
me if premiums and copayments will 
go up under the new system. 

The answer is ‘‘no’’—premiums and 
copayments will be brought under con- 
trol. 

You know how the system works 
today—you may have a plan with a $250 
premium. But if you get sick just once, 
you may see that premium shoot up to 
$2,500—and there’s nothing you can do 
but pay it. 

Under the health security plan, in- 
surance companies won't be able to 
charge you more just because you're 
sick. 

And if your employer is paying 100 
percent of your premium now, they can 
continue to do so under reform. 

Mr. Speaker, a lot of older Americans 
who are living on fixed incomes write 
me to ask if they'll be able to stay on 
Medicare. 

The answer is “уев”--іпдег the 
President's plan, older Americans who 
receive Medicare will still be able to 
receive their Medicare benefits exactly 
as they do today. 

In fact, Medicare will be made 
stronger, because for the first time 
ever, Medicare will cover prescription 
drugs and no senior will ever again 
have to choose between the food they 
need to survive and the medicine they 
need to live. 

Under this plan, old people won't be 
made to pay more just to pay for 
health care for young people. 

The plan also takes the first steps to- 
ward covering long-term care. 

And if you decide that you want dif- 
ferent coverage, older Americans will 
be able to choose among different 
health plans that may offer fuller bene- 
fit packages and lower payments. 

Finally, I get a lot of questions about 
cost. People say: David, how is this 
plan going to control costs?" 

We all know we need to reduce costs. 
Lately, there have been some evidence 
that medical inflation has gone down а 
little in the past year and some say 
that's proof that we don't need health 
care reform. 

It reminds me of that old ballplayer 
who said, “You know, most people 
think we earn $3 or $4 million a year. 
They don't realize we only make $1 
million а, year." 

The point is, 
money. 

The only reason costs have gone 
down is because we're talking about 
health care reform. 

In the past 20 years, major health 
care legislation has been proposed 
twice and in both cases, special inter- 
ests costs dipped because special inter- 
ests banded together and went on their 
best behavior. 

But às soon as the threat of reform 
passed, costs shot right back up. We 
can't be fooled again. 


it’s still too much 
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The fact is, health care costs have 
quadrupled in the past decade. Esti- 
mates are that without reform, they 
will eat up $1 out of every $5 our nation 
spends by the year 2000. 

It's no wonder. 

Insurance companies are raising your 
premiums. 

Drug companies are charging five and 
six times more than they charge in 
other countries for the same drugs. 

And unnecessary paperwork and 
fraud are sending costs through the 
roof. 

As I said earlier, the Congressional 
Budget Office issued a report just yes- 
terday that said within 8 years time, 
the President's plan will reduce health 
care costs by $30 billion. 

And in 10 years time, it will reduce 
costs by $150 billion. 

Not only that, but the CBO also 
found that it will eventually cut the 
deficit. 

How will it do all this? 

'The Clinton plan will get costs under 
control in a number of ways. It limits 
the growth of health care premiums. 
As I mentioned a minute ago, it stops 
insurance companies from raising your 
premiums if you get sick. 

It forces costs down by putting con- 
sumers in the drivers seat and making 
the insurance companies compete for 
their business. 

It insists that drug companies and in- 
surance companies charge fair prices. 

It cracks down on fraud and elimi- 
nates excess paperwork. This plan re- 
places the 20 forms you have to fill out 
every time you go to à doctor with one 
simple, standard form that everyone 
will use. 

It changes the incentives doctors 
have, emphasizing preventive care to 
treat people before they get really sick. 

And it introduces competition among 
health plans, to give consumers choices 
among cost-effective, high-quality 
plans. 

Those are some of the reasons why I 
support the President’s plan. 

Mr. Speaker, those are just some of 
the questions I get. And those people 
who tell me if doesn’t matter what 
plan we enact into law remind me of 
the old story about the veterinarian 
and taxidermist who shared the same 
office. 

Their slogan was either way you get 
your dog back." 

There is а difference between what 
plan we choose and the President's 
plan is the only plan that provides to 
all Americans guaranteed private 
health insurance that can never be 
taken away. 

Is it a perfect plan? Of course not. 

Some things will change between 
now and the time the President signs а 
bill into law. 

And we're going to be working with 
Democrats and Republicans over the 
coming months to make a good plan 
even better. 
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Is it complicated? Of course it is. It 
has to be. Health care is 14 percent of 
the Gross National Product. 

It's a difficult issue. But we all have 
a responsibility to get this system 
under control. And I'm going to keep 
coming to this floor in the days to 
come, and I'm going to continue to an- 
swer the questions I get from back 
home. 

Because the American people know 
what's at stake. They feel this health 
care crisis every day. 

They don't need any more interpreta- 
tions. 

They don't need more partisan bick- 
ering. 

What they need is the truth. 

What they deserve is honest answers. 

And it's up to all of us to make sure 
they get them. 
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AVOID UNITED STATES INVOLVE- 
MENT IN FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. PETE GEREN, is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the carnage of last weekend 
in the former Yugoslavia that was 
brought into all of our living rooms 
over the television set I fear has 
brought us to the brink of intervention 
in a bloody 1,000-year-old civil war in 
what was the former Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Speaker, as we consider this as а 
Congress and as a nation, I think it is 
important that we consider it very so- 
berly and consider the implications. 
You do not get a little bit into a war. 
You do not get a little bit into the mid- 
dle of а conflict. We talk about just 
using airstrikes. But once you have 
made the commitment of putting 
American men and women into com- 
bat, you have stepped over a line from 
which there is no coming back. 

The media accounts of the conflict in 
Yugoslavia have given us the impres- 
sion that there are some good guys in 
that conflict and some bad guys in that 
conflict. The media has painted the 
Serbs as the aggressors. I would like to 
just share an anecdote from a hearing 
in front of the Committee on Armed 
Services when we were having hearings 
on the Bosnian situation. 

We had a former NATO commander, а 
general from Canada, speak to us. He 
said first let me disabuse all of you of 
the notion that there are any good 
guys in this conflict. If we in NATO or 
if you Americans choose to engage 
yourselves in this conflict, you are 
choosing among degrees of serial kill- 
ers. Perhaps 1 has killed 100, and the 
other has killed 75, and the other has 
only killed 50. If that provides you a 
basis to choose one or the other, well, 
во be it. But you need to know going 
in, there are no white hats over there. 
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There is no natural ally for the United 
States of America in that conflict. And 
it is a conflict which, if you look at 
history, is a conflict without end. 

Another witness told us one day, in 
order to understand the conflict over 
there, ask yourself if you came home 
one day from work and someone had 
broken into your house, killed your 
spouse, murdered and raped your chil- 
dren, how would you spend the rest of 
your life? 
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What would you do for the rest of 
your life? Well, put yourself in that po- 
sition and you have a hint of under- 
standing of what is driving the forces 
of the civil war and the chaos in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

As our country debates whether or 
not to get into this war, I would like to 
go back to a speech that then-Sec- 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
gave in 1984, as he tried to give us a 
blueprint to lead us into this post-cold- 
war era, a blueprint that has been used 
repeatedly over and over by our great 
military leaders since that time. 

Let me quote from that speech: 

I believe the postwar period has taught us 
several lessons, and from them I have devel- 
oped six major tests to be applied when we 
are weighing the use of U.S. combat forces 
abroad. Let me now share them with you: 

First, the United States should not com- 
mit forces to combat overseas unless the par- 
ticular engagement or occasion is deemed 
vital to our national interest or that of our 
allies. That emphatically does not mean that 
we should declare beforehand, as we did with 
Korea іп 1950, that a particular area is out- 
side our strategic perimeter. 

Second, if we decide it is necessary to put 
combat troops into a given situation, we 
should do so wholeheartedly, and with the 
clear intention of winning. If we are unwill- 
ing to commit the forces or resources nec- 
essary to achieve our objectives, we should 
not commit them at all. Of course if the par- 
ticular situation requires only limited force 
to win our objectives, then we should not 
hesitate to commit forces sized accordingly. 
When Hitler broke treaties and remilitarized 
the Rhineland, small combat forces then 
could perhaps have prevented the Holocaust 
of World War II. 

Third, if we do decide to commit forces to 
combat overseas, we should have clearly de- 
fined political and military objectives. And 
we should know precisely how our forces can 
accomplish those clearly defined objectives. 
And we should have and send the forces need- 
ed to do just that. As Clausewitz wrote, “Мо 
one starts а war—or rather, no one in his 
senses ought to do so—without first being 
clear in his mind what he intends to achieve 
by that war, and how he intends to conduct 
it.” 

War may be different today than in 
Clausewitz's time, but the need for well-de- 
fined objectives and a consistent strategy is 
still essential. If we determine that a combat 
mission has become necessary for our vital 
national interests, then we must send forces 
capable to do the job—and not assign а com- 
bat mission to a force configured for peace- 
keeping. 

Fourth, the relationship between our ob- 
jectives and the forces we have committed— 
their size, composition and disposition— 
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must be continually reassessed and adjusted 
if necessary. Conditions and objectives in- 
variably change during the course of a con- 
flict. When they do change, then so must our 
combat requirements. We must continuously 
keep as a beacon light before us the basic 
questions: Is this conflict in our national 
interest?" Does our national interest re- 
quire us to fight, to use force of arms?" If 
the answers are yes“, then we must win. If 
the answers are “по”, then we should not be 
in combat. 

Fifth, before the U.S. commits combat 
forces abroad, there must be some reasonable 
assurance we will have the support of the 
American people and their elected represent- 
atives in Congress. This support cannot be 
achieved unless we are candid in making 
clear the threats we face; the support cannot 
be sustained without continuing and close 
consultation. We cannot fight a battle with 
the Congress at home while asking our 
troops to win & war overseas or, as in the 
case of Vietnam, in effect asking our troops 
not to win, but just to be there. 

Finally, the commitment of U.S. forces to 
combat should be a last resort. 

As we as a nation consider this 
weighty decision, I think that we must 
reflect back on these questions asked 
by Secretary Weinberger and also ask 
ourselves is this a fight we are willing 
to go to the finish. I do not think so, 
Mr. Speaker. I hope that the carnage of 
the last weekend, the tremendous emo- 
tional appeal and the desire of every 
honorable person in the world to do 
something about this does not cause us 
to act imprudently. I fear that the 
Bosnian crisis is a riddle without an 
American solution. 


THE HOLLOWING OF U.S. FORCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HINCHEY). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. TALENT] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TALENT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
risen on the House floor on several 
other occasions as a representative of 
an ad hoc committee of members on 
the hollowing out of America's Armed 
Forces. Tonight I am going to discuss 
another aspect of the hollowing out of 
the forces. Before I do that, let me 
again remind the House what this com- 
mittee is and what its function is. 

I can do that best by defining what 
“hollowing forces“ are. Here is a good 
analogy. Take а house that on the out- 
side looks good. Maybe it has а nice 
coat of paint on the outside and it 
looks like it can do what a house is 
supposed to do. But when you go on the 
inside, you find it has no furniture. 
You find that the wallpaper is peeling. 
Maybe you find that there is not any 
plumbing in it. You find that it is 
unlivable, even though it looks like а 
good house. It should be à good house. 
When you actually look on the inside, 
it is not any good. It is hollowed out 
from the inside. 

That is what is happening to our 
Armed Forces today. Because on the 
outside, Mr. Speaker, they may look 
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good. On the outside the number of 
troops we have may look adequate to 
perform the mission that has been as- 
signed to them. In fact, I think you 
will find, after investigation, that the 
total end strength of the Armed Forces 
is not adequate to perform the mission 
that has been assigned to them, even if 
we were funding their training and sup- 
plies adequately. But I will not address 
that tonight. I want to address the sys- 
tematic underfunding of the troops we 
do have which is resulting in the 
hollowing of the force. 

The little things are going away. The 
troops are not training enough. They 
cannot replace their equipment fast 
enough. They may not be able to re- 
cruit as high quality new recruits as 
they have been able to do in the past. 
Pretty soon you find that they cannot 
do what they were supposed to do, or 
they cannot do it as well. Or what is 
even more crucial, they cannot do it 
with the minimum 1oss of life. 

That is what is happening gradually 
to the armed services. Tonight I will 
talk about a particular aspect of it. It 
has to do with supplies. It is ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a terrible 
shortfallin ammunition in the armed 
services. Why is ammunition impor- 
tant? It is part of the quality of the 
forces that allows them to perform the 
missions which the political authori- 
ties have given them with the most 
minimal possible cost of life. 

If you have the best quality ammuni- 
tion with the best quality range and 
penetration, it means that, for exam- 
ple, you can engage the enemy at the 
maximum possible range, perhaps out- 
side the range in which they can en- 
gage you. You can often shoot at them 
in а situation where they cannot shoot 
back, if you have the best quality am- 
munition. 

You can penetrate the enemy's ar- 
mored vehicles, which, of course, re- 
duces the threat to which your infan- 
try is exposed. So ammunition is abso- 
lutely crucial, not as part of some 
game, but because it is crucial to the 
lives of our soldiers and sailors and to 
the effectiveness and success of their 
missions. 

Mr. Speaker, if you look at the am- 
munition stockpile that we have today 
and the ammunition industrial base 
you find this: Our armed services are 
supposed to be able to fight at any 
given time two major regional contin- 
gencies like Desert Storm. And more- 
over, it is the official policy of the De- 
partment of Defense that they should 
be able to go to war with the ammuni- 
tion they have stockpiled. In other 
words, the official policy is that they 
can fight two Desert Storms at the 
same time with the ammunition that 
we have stockpiled, without counting 
on any additional production. 

But if you look at what has hap- 
pened, with the underfunding of the 
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ammunition accounts not only сап the 
armed services not fight two major re- 
gional contingencies at the same time, 
they probably cannot even fight one. 
Moreover, the systematic underfunding 
of that account has resulted in the 
gradual degradation of the industrial 
base for the production of ammunition 
to the point where this situation is not 
going to be easy to change, because we 
simply do not have and in the future 
will increasingly not have the facilities 
out there which can produce high-qual- 
ity ammunition quickly for the use of 
America’s military. 

That is basically the message of my 
address to the House tonight, Mr. 
Speaker, I want now to go into the de- 
tails of it. Let us look first at what has 
happened to the budget for ammuni- 
tion acquisition over the last approxi- 
mately 8 years. 

What you can see very clearly from 
this graph is that there has been a 
total decline in Department of Defense 
funding of 34 percent since 1985 and a 
total procurement decline of 64 per- 
cent. But ammunition procurement has 
gone down almost 80 percent. So am- 
munition procurement has gone down 
more than twice the decline in the 
spending on the defense budget as a 
whole. Moreover, of course, as public 
spending has dropped, the private 
spending of the industrial base in this 
area has dropped as well. 

For example, research and develop- 
ment for new kinds of ammunition is 
off by 80 percent, similar to the decline 
in public funding. 

What has that done, Mr. Speaker, to 
the all important ammunition stock- 
pile? The next graph shows that pretty 
clearly. That stockpile has been de- 
graded to the point where it is not ade- 
quate. I will be repeating this theme 
several times. The stockpile is not ade- 
quate for us to fight even one Desert 
Storm, much less two. 

Mr. Speaker, when we prepared to 
fight Desert Storm, the Department of 
Defense determined that we needed 
about 450 tons of high-quality ammuni- 
tion to fight the kind of war that they 
anticipated under Desert Storm. 
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Our total ammunition stockpile is 
about 2 million tons, but very little of 
that is the high-quality kind of ammu- 
nition we are going to need in the 
event of war. Let me describe the dif- 
ferent kinds we have. 

Going from the least valuable to the 
most valuable, first of all, about 5 per- 
cent of the stockpile is excess ammuni- 
tion. This is, in the lexicon of the 
Armed Forces, the moldy bullets, Mr. 
Speaker. Nobody even knows whether 
any of them would work, they are com- 
pletely useless. 

About 30 percent of the stockpile has 
been given to the allies over a period of 
time. We do not know exactly what 
that consists of. We do not know where 
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the allies have it stockpiled. We do not 
know whether they would give it to us 
if we needed it. We do not know how 
high quality it is. Probably it is not 
that high quality, or we would not have 
given it to them in the first place. The 
experts say that is not usable either. 

Then about 25 percent of the stock- 
pile is usable for training. This is poor 
quality, less modern ammunition. It is 
also less reliable. It may misfire or not 
fire up to 20 percent of the time. It fits 
in the guns, it is OK to use for training, 
it is better than nothing for training, 
but nobody claims that you can use it 
in the event of a war. 

Then there is about 25 percent of the 
stockpile which is called discretionary, 
which means that in theory the com- 
manders in the field would have the 
discretion to use that in the event of 
an actual major regional contingency. 
However, actually, Mr. Speaker, they 
exercised their discretion in Desert 
Storm against using that ammunition. 
The commanders refused to use it, and 
instead wanted new high-quality am- 
munition that was produced by the in- 
dustrial base. 

There is a reason for that. This is 
ammunition that will fire, it is reason- 
ably reliable, but it is not the most 
modern. It does not have, in many 
cases, the range of the most modern 
ammunition. 

For example, there is tank ammuni- 
tion in the discretionary stockpile that 
does not have the range of the most 
modern kinds of ammunition that can 
be bought from the French, for exam- 
ple. So if the tank commanders used 
that they might possibly be engaging 
an enemy where the enemy would have 
a higher range, longer range ammuni- 
tion, and could engage them at longer 
ranges when they could not shoot back. 

What that would mean would be the 
death of more American servicemen in 
tanks, in battles where they would 
simply not have an equal chance, be- 
cause they would not have the kind of 
ammunition they need. 

Another example, the U.S. Air 
Force’s stockpile of cluster bombs in 
the discretionary category contains 20- 
to-30-year-old armaments that require 
low-speed and medium-altitude deliv- 
ery. Obviously, if you have to fly lower 
and you have to fly slower in order to 
deliver bombs, you are going to be 
more vulnerable. 

Therefore, for all kinds of reasons the 
discretionary ammunition, although, 
of course, it could be used if absolutely 
necessary, has not been used in the 
past, and should not be considered as 
available if what we want our troops to 
have is the best quality equipment so 
they can do their jobs. 

Here it is important to repeat the of- 
ficial vision for our Armed Forces. Yes, 
the experts say, we are going to have 
to shrink them. Yes; they are going to 
have to go down. Yes; we are not going 
to have as many, but they are going to 
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have to have more firepower. They are 
going to have to have the best equip- 
ment. They can inflict casualties at a 
rate of 5 to 10 times the casualties that 
they suffer. That is the whole theory 
behind the administration’s policy; and 
it is simply inconsistent with that vi- 
sion to require that our men use sec- 
ond-rate ammunition. 

Mr. Speaker, that leaves the ready- 
for-war ammunition, which is 15 per- 
cent of the stockpile, less than 350,000 
tons, or not enough to fight even one 
Desert Storm as envisioned by the De- 
partment of Defense when it was pre- 
paring for Desert Storm. Not enough to 
fight even one, when the official policy 
is that we will have enough ammuni- 
tion, high-quality ammunition stock- 
piled, so that our men and women in 
the Armed Forces can fight two of 
those contingencies at the same time 
without being at a disadvantage, as 
compared to the forces that we would 
be opposing. That is what has happened 
to the ammunition stockpile. It is sim- 
ply not ready for war. 

What effect has that had on the in- 
dustrial base? Mr. Speaker, this chart 
shows that very clearly. As of the time 
of Desert Storm, most of the categories 
of the necessary ammunition, and 
there are 18 of them here, 18 different 
categories of ammunition necessary for 
the Armed Forces, in most of them we 
had adequate stockpiles to fight Desert 
Storm. In four categories we did not 
have adequate stockpiles, but we were 
able to replenish the stockpiles with 
additional production relatively quick- 
ly, within 6 to 12 months, and we were 
lucky, because Saddam Hussein gave us 
nine months in order to build up our 
forces. 

As the House can see, the available 
stockpile has declined since then. We 
are now in a situation where 11 of the 
18 major categories of ammunition are 
in the red zone, which means first of all 
that the stockpiles are not adequate to 
fight a war, and second of all, and this 
is the most shocking thing, that it 
would require more than 12 months of 
production, given the existing indus- 
trial base, to bring the stockpiles in 
those crucial areas up to the point 
where they would be adequate to fight 
one Desert Storm. 

We are supposed to have stockpiled 
enough ammunition to fight two major 
regional contingencies at the same 
time, and actually in 11 of 18 critical 
categories, we are so short that it 
would take more than 12 months of 
production, given the existing indus- 
trial base, to bring us up to the level 
necessary to fight one. 

Here are some examples. We cur- 
rently do not have sufficient quantities 
in go-to-war stocks, high-quality 
stocks, of 25 millimeter ammunition. 
That is the ammunition that goes in 
the Bradley fighting vehicle, which is 
the basic armored vehicle of the Army. 
It would take more than a year for the 
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industrial base to meet the require- 
ments for 25 millimeter ammunition. 

We currently do not have sufficient 
go-to-war ammunition of .50 caliber 
ammunition either. That is the basic 
ammunition that is used in the ma- 
chine guns on our tanks, and the ma- 
chine guns used by our infantry, a very 
basic requirement, obviously, for the 
Army, and we are 12 months away from 
having an adequate stockpile. 

We currently do not have stocks of 30 
millimeter ammunition that is used by 
the Apache helicopter, which is our 
most up-to-date, modern, and effective 
attack helicopter. It does not do any 
good to have helicopters and tanks and 
armored cars if you do not have ammu- 
nition. A tank without ammunition is 
like a sophisticated station wagon out 
in the battlefields. It does not do your 
soldiers any good. 

Again, to repeat, Mr. Speaker, and it 
is crucial that the House understands, 
the forces have gotten to the point 
where, while we are supposed to have 
stockpiled enough ammunition to fight 
two contingencies at the same time, 
actually we are more than a year away 
in 11 out of 18 crucial categories from 
being able to fight even one. 

What this means for the industrial 
base can be summed up very quickly. It 
is weak and it is getting weaker all 
that time. 

Of the country’s 24 principal ammu- 
nition companies, only three are in 
good health. When I say that there are 
only three that are in good health, it 
does not mean that the others are nec- 
essarily going completely out of busi- 
ness. It means they are going out of 
the ammunition business and they are 
going into something else. 

For example, the Harley-Davidson 
Co., which is back to making motor- 
cycles successfully, and we are all glad 
about that, is the only manufacturer of 
bomb lugs, which is the metal part 
that attaches bombs to the undersides 
of aircraft wings. If you do not attach 
the bombs to the aircraft wings, you 
cannot get them up in the sky to drop 
them. 

Harley-Davidson, which is the only 
domestic manufacturer of bomb lugs, is 
getting out of the business, because 
given the procurement that they see in 
the future, and what they can do with 
their resources in other areas, it sim- 
ply is not worth it to them to stay in 
the business. 

Mr. Speaker, I said that the Hollow 
Forces Committee would report peri- 
odically on what is happening in the 
armed forces. I will continue to do 
that. I have tried not to make political 
points in these discussions, at least 
apart from the important issues of pol- 
icy, because this is not and should not 
be a political subject. A lot of these 
problems have originated and contin- 
ued through two administrations, but 
it is time to correct them. We owe at 
least that much to the men and women 
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of the armed forces whom we call upon 
to do difficult and dangerous jobs, and 
to the people of this country whose se- 
curity ought to be our first interest. 

I will repeat what Senator MCCAIN, 
who has spoken often on this subject, 
has said about the cost of a hollow 
force: 

It is not lawyers and accountants who pay 
the price of hollowing out the armed forces, 
it is the men and women of our military who 
go overseas and do not come back. 


П 1730 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 
AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
the time allocated to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH], which I 
understand would be following the ma- 
jority side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HINCHEY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, could the 
gentleman clarify, for my understand- 
ing the gentleman would be taking the 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. GINGRICH]? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, that 
is what I would like to do, following 
the presentation of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire. Is he with the gentle- 
woman from Washington on the same 
issue? 

Mr. SWETT. No; I was going to yield 
my slot to her with an ability to follow 
her afterwards. She is talking about 
taking a 15-minute slot and I am look- 
ing at 30 to 45 minutes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
to alternate anyway between both 
sides, does it not? 

Mr. SWETT. I understand. How much 
is the gentleman from California ask- 
ing for? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think there will 
probably be three of us involved for 
most of the hour. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take the time that I have 
blocked and then I would be happy to 
let the gentleman follow me according 
to the rules of the House, if that is how 
the Chair would see it most appro- 
priately run. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, could 
we transfer the time of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] to me fol- 
lowing the presentation of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SWETT] who I guess is transferring his 
time to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let me 
ask is it satisfactory to the gentleman 
if the gentleman from New Hampshire 
yields a small amount of his time first 
to the gentlewoman from Washington, 
whereupon we would use his time, and 
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then the gentleman from California 
would follow after that, assuming that 
no one else ahead of the gentleman 
from California shows up? Would that 
be satisfactory? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That would be sat- 
isfactory. 

— 


VALUES WHICH HOLD 
COMMUNITIES TOGETHER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SWETT] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield 15 minutes 
of my time to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Ms. CANTWELL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

TRIBUTE TO MICROSOFT 

Ms. CANTWELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the weeks that the House was out of 
session, our Nation received a substan- 
tial amount of economic good news. 
The economy is growing. Unemploy- 
ment is declining. The budget deficit 
picture is improving. 

These trends are encouraging. But 
macro numbers don’t tell the whole 
story. The new dynamism of our econ- 
omy is best seen in the accomplish- 
ments of its individual companies and 
people. 

My colleagues from Washington 
State want to take a few minutes 
today in this special order to talk 
about the recent accomplishments of 
one company in our State that is one 
of the Nation’s leading exporters, will 
play an integral role in the creation of 
the information superhighway and cre- 
ating unique cultural and educational 
tools for our families. 

The House certainly is familiar with 
Microsoft. It is our Nation's leading 
software company; a jobs machine and 
small business generator; and a leader 
in helping the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 

Now that’s new news about Microsoft 
that demonstrates how vital it and the 
software industry are in reestablishing 
our world competitiveness and leading 
the U.S. economy into the next cen- 
tury. 

Here is what has happened just since 
we went home in November: Microsoft 
unveiled its new Microsoft Home (R) 
software, an innovative package of pro- 
grams aimed at better educating our 
children; Fortune magazine's Decem- 
ber 13 issue named Microsoft the Na- 
tion's most innovative company, based 
on a poll of senior corporate execu- 
tives; the Information Technology As- 
sociation of America awarded Micro- 
soft its 1993 Quality Award for out- 
standing customer support; Microsoft 
is the only U.S. software company to 
win this prestigious award, which is 
modeled after the Department of Com- 
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merce's Malcolm Baldrige Quality 
Awards; a Business Week poll selected 
Microsoft CEO Bill Gates as the cor- 
porate executive for whom respondents 
would most like to work; Fortune mag- 
azine, after surveying more than 10,000 
business and financial leaders, in its 
February 7 issue named Microsoft as 
the Nation’s third-most admired cor- 
poration, and as the corporation rated 
highest for ability to attract, develop 
and keep talented people; and Nathan 
Myhrvold, Microsoft’s senior vice 
president for advanced technology and 
business development, was appointed 
by Secretary of Commerce Ron Brown 
to the National Information Infrastruc- 
ture Advisory Council. 

These are just the latest entries on a 
record in which Microsoft; Washington 
State and our Nation can take great 
pride. Certainly the people of my First 
District, the home of Microsoft, both 
take pride and reap benefits from this 
record. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to place into the RECORD several 
statements by my Washington State 
colleagues. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Ms. CANTWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington, my other 
colleague from the State who is a 
member of the Committee on Science, 
Space and Technology, to further com- 
ment on the accomplishments and suc- 
cesses of this industry. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman for yielding, and I would 
like to do a bit of bragging too about 
our leadership in high technology 
under the name of Microsoft in Wash- 
ington State. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason that Micro- 
soft and the software industry has 
grown во rapidly and continues to grow 
is because they are truly innovative. 

In some fields, probably most, new 
developments and new products enable 
us to do a task easier or enjoy some- 
thing a little more. With the latest 
stereo system, for example, we can 
hear the symphony a little better and 
perhaps change the recording with less 
effort. 

But in software, new advances are en- 
abling us to do things we previously 
couldn’t do at all. The quantum leaps 
of software during the past two decades 
define innovation in the finest sense of 
the term. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Science, Space and Technology, I see 
many examples of the latest devices in 
one high-technology area or another. 
But as a former IBM programmer I can 
tell you that it is the software on the 
inside, not the shiny finish on the out- 
side, that makes these products inno- 
vative. Without the software, most of 
them aren’t anything more than a 
modern sculpture. 

Until the 19708, software generally 
was developed for specific computers 
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by the computer manufacturer. As a 
result, the distinction between hard- 
ware and software was not actively 
perceived. 

In the 1970’s, however, the computer 
software industry came to be recog- 
nized as a separate industry from the 
hardware section. That is because soft- 
ware came to be developed by compa- 
nies separate from the hardware manu- 
facturers. A substantial amount of the 
software also became usable on various 
models of computers. 

Microsoft led that structural change 
by making its operating software open 
in two ways: First, it could be used on 
more than one brand of computer, 
thereby establishing itself as a leading 
industry presence; and second, applica- 
tions software from developers other 
than Microsoft could be used in har- 
mony with the Microsoft operating 
software. 

That open approach made it possible 
for thousands of other companies— 
most of them entrepreneurial start- 
ups—to compete in the dynamic soft- 
ware market. Microsoft, in fact, has 
spent millions of dollars over the years 
educating and urging other software 
companies to develop applications pro- 
grams to run on Microsoft's MS-DOS 
and Windows operating software. In 
this fiscal year alone, Microsoft will 
spend $14 million in support of inde- 
pendent software vendors. Microsoft 
also brings these independent software 
vendors into the very early stages of 
its development of new operating sys- 
tems. Feedback from the independents 
frequently has resulted in changes to 
products. 

This broadening of the intellectual 
resources for software development has 
been a major element creating the 
rapid pace of diverse innovation. 

Ms. C Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for her com- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington's Fourth District 
(Mr. INSLEE] another member of the 
Committee on Science, Space and 
Technology. 

Mr. INSLEE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as we are talking about 
innovation today, it is appropriate to 
talk about Microsoft. And I would like 
to just comment about why I think 
their case is demonstrative of why we 
have such bright spots in our national 
economy. There is a lot of talk about 
gloom, but I think there are still 
bright spots, and Microsoft is an exam- 
ple of that. And I would like to com- 
ment on some reasons for success in 
their industry and their particular par- 
ticipation. 

П 1740 

I think those reasons are external 
and internal, and if I could just address 
three external reasons why the indus- 
try and Microsoft in particular has 
been successful. 
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One is technical, if you will, and that 
is the expansion of microchip capacity, 
and that capacity has allowed expan- 
sion to meet the capacity of software. 
That has been an external reason 
Microsoft has been able to be success- 
ful in the industry. 

Second, ease of competition and ease 
of entry into the market: This particu- 
lar industry has really shown the wis- 
dom of having ease of entry and great 
competition, because no party has been 
able to stay on the pedestal long with- 
out reinventing their company. 

I would like to talk about their ef- 
forts in that regard in а minute. It has 
been constantly an evolving industry. 

Third, the industry has had market- 
driven standards. They have not had 
government-set standards. It has large- 
ly been driven by the market, and that 
shows the success for the industry. 

Let me comment on the internal, if I 
may. The internal reasons for a com- 
pany like Microsoft's success, and I 
heard the CEO who gave some com- 
ments about the next decade of 
Microsoft. The thing that really struck 
me is their comment that Microsoft 
has to change every day. They reinvent 
their corporation every day, and they 
urge their employees to do that. That 
is something perhaps we need to follow 
in Government. 

That has been very successful. 
Microsoft has been rated by a survey 
by Fortune magazine of senior execu- 
tives as the most innovative corpora- 
tion. Another survey of 10,000 senior 
executives said it has been looked at as 
the most admired corporation for at- 
tracting and keeping talented person- 
nel. That is because they have learned 
to reinvent their corporation every 
day. They have been successful, and it 
is a real bright spot that I hope the 
Government can come to emulate. 

Ms. CANTWELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Washington for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank my col- 
leagues for sharing their thoughts. 

I am proud that my district plays 
such a central role in this industry as 
the home of its leading company, 
Microsoft. 

But I believe it is clear that every 
one of us and every one of our constitu- 
ents benefits in many ways from the 
products of this industry. Let us do 
nothing to stifle any of the dynamism 
and innovation that mean so much for 
all of us. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, jobs are the most 
important element of sustained growth in this 
economy, and the creation of high-technology 
jobs will help this President and this Congress 
achieve our economic goals. For that reason, 
| think it is particularly appropriate for me to 
commend Microsoft, one of Washington 
State’s most important companies, and the en- 
tire software industry, for creating exactly the 
kind of jobs America needs to sustain growth 
and compete in the global economy. 

For a decade, the software industry has 
been the fastest growing industry in the Na- 
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tion. Microsoft itself has grown from nothing to 
more than 9,000 jobs in the last 20 years, and 
the products it produces have sparked the 
rapid growth of the entire software industry, 
with entrepreneurs forming hundreds of new 
companies that, in turn, create more jobs. In 
world trade, these companies command their 
markets and produce an important balance-of- 
payments surplus that helps other areas of the 
U.S. trade deficit. 

But, beyond macroeconomic benefits, soft- 
ware industry products and technology have 
dramatically increased the ability of American 
industries to provide better products and serv- 
ices, while the industry itself has remained ex- 
traordinarily dynamic, extremely competitive, 
and able to produce better and more ad- 
vanced products at lower prices. Every major 
governmental, academic, and industry study 
has concluded that continued advancements 
in software are critical to the technological 
leadership of this country. 

The benefits of this important industry to the 
American economy, and to the quality of 
American life, can be measured in its impact 
on every aspect of communication. In edu- 
cation, ever-improving software provides stu- 
dents and teachers with innovative tools for 
improving the ability of children to read, write, 
learn, and think. 

Certainly, the information superhighway en- 
visioned by the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, will require every bit of skill and creativity 
that the software industry can muster. The 
challenges are great, but the American soft- 
ware industry is up to the task. In all, it has 
been a growing, productive, job-producing in- 
dustry of which our country can be proud. We 
must continue to encourage its growth for the 
benefit of every American, and, indeed, for 
people throughout the world. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, when we talk 
about software, most people think first of word 
processing and spreadsheets and the other 
kinds of programs typically used in business. 

As a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and its Subcommittee on El- 
ementary, Secondary and Vocational Edu- 
cation, | want to talk just a bit about the in- 
creasing role played by software in educating 
our children. 

Computers have been coming into the 
classroom with growing frequency over the 
past decade. The early staples were simple 
word processing, math programs, and game- 
like exercises intended to hold the attention of 
younger pupils. But now educational software 
is really beginning to expand our children's ho- 
rizons. 

One good example is the new Microsoft set 
of programs which help them develop writing 
skills and acquire an appreciation for the arts. 

These programs are designed for elemen- 
tary school and middle school children. They 
seek to stimulate a child’s creativity through 
integrated text, graphics, sound, and anima- 
tion. 

Microsoft conducted more than 3,000 hours 
of research in the classroom to develop these 
programs, consulting at length with pupils and 
teachers. Developers found, for example, that 
children prefer to use formatting features dif- 
ferently from adults, so the programs were 
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changed to conform. Children also said that 
getting started was the hardest part of writing, 
so the program added 8,000 story starters. 

To help introduce the programs to the class- 
room, the company is giving away 15,000 cop- 
ies to teachers. 

My point is not to single out a particular 
product, but to illustrate the potential that 
evolving software gives us for stimulating and 
educating children. 

Our schools have tremendous problems. 
Tight budgets. Teacher burnout. Crime and 
security. Absence of strong home support for 
many children. 


We need to encourage any technological 
advance that can help counter these discour- 
agements. 


Mr. KREIDLER. Mr. Speaker, there’s an old 
expression that | think applies very well to the 
future of software: "We ain't seen nothin’ yet." 

Both the administration and Congress have 
set forth a policy to encourage the develop- 
ment of an information highway, or national in- 
formation infrastructure. The Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, on which | serve, is 
closely involved with these dynamic develop- 
ments. The tremendous restructuring we see 
going on throughout the communications and 
computer industries is substantially based on 
the potential of that highway. Microsoft, for ex- 
ample, is spending $100 million a year on re- 
search and development that won't yield prod- 
ucts for 5 years. 

The traffic of the information highway will be 
the digital 15 and 05 of the computer. Pic- 
tures, words, and sounds all will be converted 
to bits and bytes for movement among com- 
puters, telephones, television, and other ele- 
ments of the high-technology world. 

What's going to make the highway work is 
the software that will make the lightning-fast 
decisions on 'ocating, directing and storing the 
information on the highway. 

Consider interactive television, likely to be 
one of the main components of the information 
highway. Interactive television has the poten- 
tial to offer much more than just improved tel- 
evision. It's a technology that could allow peo- 
ple to obtain and generate information in ways 
they never thought possible. Consumers could 
use it to meet numerous needs, including in- 
formation retrieval, deduction, communica- 
tions, government services, and financial and 
business transactions. 


Instead of just watching a baseball game, 
for example, in the interactive world a viewer 
would be able to punch a handheld remote 
control and call up on screen the lineups, or 
the current statistics of the batter, or the latest 
scores. A viewer could also bring the season's 
schedule to the screen, and then order tickets 
electronically. 


In the interactive world, people would be 
able to conduct business with the Government 
such as renewing a driver's license, or attend 
and actively participate in educational semi- 
nars and classes from their home. 

Not surprisingly, competition is fierce among 
companies to produce software and other 
technologies for the information highway. 
However, most of these technologies are still 
in their infancy. No one really knows yet what 
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will work or what consumers will want. Com- 
petition for customers will focus software and 
hardware developers toward products that will 
allow users to access the information and ap- 
plications they want. 

In our quest to encourage the development 
of a nationwide information highway, we must 
ensure that the system is open and compat- 
ible with other products, or it is sure to fail. 
However, a seamless and compatible network 
must not be cultivated at the expense of inno- 
vation and creativity in the industry. Ironically, 
picking technologies prematurely with the goal 
of speeding the development of the informa- 
tion highway would, in fact, serve only to stifle 
that very development. | urge my colleagues 
to work carefully toward striking that critical 
balance. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, | 
closely follow trade policy and developments. 
The software industry provides our Nation with 
plenty of good news in terms of exports and 
favorable balance of payments. However, 
there are problems in the intellectual property 
arena that must be solved if our software com- 
panies are to maximize their trade potential. 

Microsoft is our leading software exporter. In 
1993, Microsoft sold more than $2 billion 
worth of software outside the United States. 
That is more than 55 percent of its total reve- 
nue. Microsoft markets products in 27 different 
languages, and its products are available in 
virtually every country. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that U.S. companies sell three-quarters of the 
world’s prepackaged software and earn half 
their revenues from foreign sales. Oddly 
enough, however, the Federal Government 
still does not specifically track software export 
data; those numbers are lumped together into 
a larger category. 

Despite this very strong world leadership, 
U.S. software companies face significant prob- 
lems in the overseas markets. The most bla- 
tant problem is piracy. 

Software is easy to copy. For only the pock- 
et-change price of a blank floppy disk, a pi- 
rate, in a minute or so, can copy a program 
that sells for several hundred dollars. And, un- 
fortunately, there is absolutely no deterioration 
in quality when you copy software. 

Piracy is most rampant abroad, where it oc- 
curs on a mass level. It costs U.S. companies 
an estimated $10 billion in lost foreign reve- 
nues. 

Piracy is the illegal taking of our intellectual 
property. Unfortunately, Microsoft and other 
U.S. software companies also must contend 
with the legal taking of their intellectual prop- 
erty in countries that give such property inad- 
equate protection under law. 

In this regard, | am concerned about recent 
developments in Japan which could lead to 
so-called reverse engineering of software. | 
strongly urge our trade negotiators to empha- 
size in all appropriate forums the necessity for 
strong protection of our companies’ intellectual 
property so they can continue to lead in world 
markets. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce, and 
chairman of its subcommittee that has jurisdic- 
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tion over the Federal Trade Commission, | 
have had longstanding concern with ensuring 
fair competition in the marketplace. 

Three standard questions that consumers 
can ask to evaluate whether a market is com- 
petitive are these: 

First, is there a variety of products; Second, 
are prices getting higher or lower?; and Third, 
is quality getting better or worse? 

By any of these measures, the computer 
software industry is remarkably competitive. 

Many thousands of software companies 
market applications programs ranging from a 
single, special-use entertainment product to a 
complete line of the core kinds of programs 
used in the office. | think it is important to note 
that many of these companies are well known 
names such as Lotus, WordPerfect, and 
Borland, as well as Microsoft. Others may 
market only a single, very specialized pro- 
gram. These programs typically can operate 
on Apple’s computers, or on any number IBM 
PC's or PC clones running MS-DOS, ІВМ”, 
PC-DOS, Novell's DR-DOS, Microsoft's Win- 
dows, IBM's OS/2 or Unix. Many also have 
versions that run on workstations from ven- 
dors such as Sun Microsystems, Hewlett- 
Packard, or DEC. 

The brainpower of a programmer and a 
modest amount of money for production and 
packaging is about all that is required to enter 
this industry. As a result, market leadership in 
program areas changes from time to time as 
leaders fail to innovate enough. Remember 
early leaders like Display Write and VisiCalc in 
word processing and spreadsheets? Today it's 
WordPerfect and Microsoft Word, Lotus 1-2- 
3 and Excel. Tomorrow? Who knows? That's 
the nature of the competition in this industry. 

Competition and innovation push prices and 
performance in the favor of consumers. The 
rule of thumb for computer pricing is that 18 
months from now, you can get today's com- 
puter power for half the price, or you can pay 
the same price and get twice the power. Soft- 
ware behaves similarly. Over fairly short peri- 
ods of time, prices drop and quality continues 
to increase in terms of features, speed, ease 
of use and other ways. 

Frankly, ! think this country would be better 
served if other industries displayed the same 
level of intense competition, product innova- 
tion, continuous quality improvement and cre- 
ative dynamism. 

One other point. If you read any of the com- 
puter trade publications—even those aimed 
primarily at the consumer market—you con- 
stantly find references being made to the 
amount of time a software product may be 
hot. Indeed this is often measured in weeks. 
The newest, best, market leading break- 
through product in the Fall is often out-dated, 
old fashioned, inadequate and superseded by 
Spring. 

Into that kind of a market, government 
needs to be very careful what regulation it 
brings. A lot of antitrust concepts that have 
served this Nation well for many decades just 
may not apply directly to a number of emerg- 
ing technologies. It is not that we should aban- 
don the principles, but we should be very, very 
cautious about blindly applying traditional anal- 
ysis, process and remedies. 
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The United States still leads the world in 
some major areas of commerce. Many of 
them in the high-tech arena. Care must be 
taken that, in order to protect consumers and 
foster competition—two still valid policies—we 
don't also hobble the very industries that offer 
our Nation its brightest opportunities of contin- 
ued prosperity. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, in the State of 
Washington, we have had two principal sus- 
taining industries over the past several dec- 
ades: aircraft manufacturing and the forest 
products industry. Both are cyclical, and both 
have experienced recent substantial job losses 
that have affected our State’s economy. Most 
of our colleagues are aware of the significant 
reductions in timber harvesting in the Pacific 
Northwest due to the listing of the Northern 
Spotted Owl. In addition to that impact, the 
world’s leader in commercial aircraft sales, the 
Boeing Company, is riding out a major down- 
turn in the airline industry, not just in the 
United States, but worldwide. 

With that as background, | am pleased to 
join my colleagues from Washington to note 
the significant positive impact that the com- 
puter software industry has had on our State, 
even though it is in its infancy. Nine years ago 
Microsoft—now an i leader—had only 
1,000 employees in the State of Washington. 

Today, the company employs 9,000 work- 
ers, 80 percent of whom are in Washington 
State. That represents an enormous positive 
impact over a very short period of time, and it 
has also spurred the development and growth 
of many other smaller software companies 
that sprang up to create and market products 
that run on Microsoft's MS-DOS and Windows 
operating systems. All of these firms share 
what is an emerging base of technical talent in 
this industry. 

These thousands of jobs that have been 
generated by Microsoft and the software in- 
dustry have been good jobs—high paying jobs 
for highly educated workers. More than one- 
third of Microsoft's American workers, for ex- 
ample, are computer programmers and other 
technical employees. 

Mr. Speaker, Microsoft represents a tremen- 
dous force in the American marketplace—one 
from which we benefit greatly in the Puget 
Sound area of Washington State, and one 
which is critically important as we develop the 
national information infrastructure. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Ms. CANTWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HINCHEY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


Ms. CANTWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the efforts of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire in yielding to us. 

Mr. SWETT. I thank the gentle- 
woman very much. It is my pleasure to 
listen to such а cogent and balanced 
discussion about high technology and 
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the needs that this country has for 
that technology for not only today but 
the years ahead, and I appreciate the 
discourse and gladly yield any time 
that she would like to so discuss it 
again in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, tonight is the beginning 
of a conversation, a dialog, that I 
would like to have with my colleagues. 
I sense the need for à national dialog 
about the values which hold commu- 
nities together and underlie and sup- 
port the legislative efforts of those of 
us who are honored to be public serv- 
ants in our Nation's Capital. I hope 
that, through this discussion, we might 
begin to change the tenor of public de- 
bate from the adversarial and dis- 
respectful discourse that is sometimes 
observed, to a more cooperative and re- 
spectful interaction that focuses on so- 
lutions instead of dwelling on the 
points where we disagree. 

Many of the values and principals 
needed for a strong community and so- 
ciety are familiar to us all. Some of 
them may even seem trite. However, 
after 3 short years in Congress it has 
become clear to me that they have not 
been focused on nearly enough. We es- 
pecially have not heard enough of what 
Mainstreet America believes and wants 
for our country. It is for this reason 
that I and a number of my colleagues 
have committed ourselves to spending 
some time every Wednesday night 
talking about the issues and challenges 
facing this country in the hope that we 
can begin to rebuild bridges of trust be- 
tween the public and government, and 
between different groups around the 
country. 

Too much of the public discourse 
these days is divisive, destructive, and 
negative. It is time to develop a new 
language that begins to reconnect a so- 
ciety that today appears to be more di- 
vided than it was during the Civil War. 
If we are unable to successfully recon- 
struct a sense of community in Amer- 
ica, we may yet realize the tragic 
prophecy of one of our greatest leaders, 
Abraham Lincoln, who in 1838, a full 
Score years before the Civil War, ut- 
tered these words: 

All the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa 
combined, with all the treasure of the 
earth—our own excepted—in their military 
chest; with a Bonaparte for a commander, 
could not by force take a drink from the 
Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge ina 
trial of a thousand years .. . If destruction 
be our lot we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of freemen we must 
live through all time, or die by suicide. 

He was, of course, speaking of the im- 
pending evil of Civil War, but what was 
spoken over 150 years ago could very 
easily apply to today; only today it is 
a subtler, more insidious virus that 
pits group against group, special inter- 
est against special interest, ideology 
against ideology. The streets of Los 
Angeles during the riots, the daily drug 
killings in our towns, and throwaway 
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kid syndrome exhibited by too many 
parents, demonstrates that societal 
suicide is alive and well in America. It 
seems as if, here in Congress, opposi- 
tion is tantamount to cooperation. Lit- 
tle attention is given to the greater 
good of the whole as special interests 
fight for their programs and policy. 
Our national interests are pitted 
against the selfish interests of individ- 
uals and groups. It is a win-lose situa- 
tion where all too often it is the Nation 
as a whole and the majority of its citi- 
zens who are on the losing side. Surely 
there must be a new way. A way in 
which we all win something, where 
compromise and agreement can be 
found so that the basic values of our 
society can be maintained and 
strengthened. And this will only be 
possible if we stop fighting about our 
differences and start building upon our 
shared values and similarities. 

In а successful community the 
unspoken need is to build coalitions 
and consensus, not factions and dys- 
functional debate. These communities 
are not successful because there are no 
differences, it is just that the members 
of the community work hard to solve 
their problems. 

Yet, the most prominent product of 
congressional floor debate seems to be 
dysfunctional gridlock. What if the 
tone, the demeanor, the very language 
of debate in Washington were changed? 
Iam not advocating the elimination of 
disagreement or debate. Rather I am 
calling for the elevation of more fun- 
damental qualities—that can not be 
legislated—that would encourage, rath- 
er than discourage, resolution of dif- 
ferences encountered in the legislative 
process. Is it a crime to seek win-win 
solutions? 

In architecture, buildings are de- 
signed not only as esthetic sculptures, 
but as functional structures that serve 
their inhabitants. The key is to com- 
bine the two in such a way as to pro- 
vide for both the pragmatic and inspi- 
rational needs of the occupiers. The de- 
bate and discussion in this process re- 
flect mutual respect and most impor- 
tantly a desire by all the parties to 
find agreement. This is really the ap- 
proach that is built upon a win-win 
scenario. 

Take the design of a simple house. 
The client is not one person, but the 
entire family. Each person has pref- 
erences that are different from the oth- 
ers. The different preferences, by 
human nature, inflate or deflate cer- 
tain aspects of the house in the eye of 
the individual. Those who like to cook 
want large kitchens, party people want 
big living rooms, and so on. The archi- 
tect's role is to bring balance to the 
process and accord each living area its 
proper due while keeping the entire 
project under budget, on schedule, and 
up to the esthetic standards set by the 
architect and client together. 
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Public buildings go through the same 
process although in a somewhat less 
personal and individualistic way. Pub- 
lic space is a place where the sense of 
community is heightened and relation- 
ships are promoted between members 
of the public. Neutral corners are of- 
fered where specific tasks are carried 
out or thoughts are gathered. The bal- 
ance between the two should make the 
role each space plays all the more ef- 
fective. 

As an architect, I like to look not 
only at the surface and shape of build- 
ings, but at underlying structures, too. 
Every building consists of beams, head- 
ers, and multiple other components 
that are concealed, yet play the more 
important role of supporting the struc- 
ture. As a legislator I cannot help but 
see the same process of design underly- 
ing structures in society, except that 
they are intangible concepts, or values 
that connect individuals to their com- 
munity. Values like neighbor helping 
neighbor. That all of us are entitled to 
equal opportunity and freedoms. That 
each of must take responsibility for 
our actions and for keeping our Nation 
strong. That structure is weakening. 
What can be done to strengthen the 
structure? 

The lack of a productive dialog, of 
win-win situations, has allowed legisla- 
tion to focus unduly on the problems 
rather than on finding meaningful so- 
lutions. Too often we are caught up in 
the debate for the sake of debate, not 
for the good it produces. Meanwhile, 
our society is struggling and crumbling 
around the edges. 

We cannot allow our communities to 
disintegrate, where one group is sepa- 
rated from another, where neighbors no 
longer know their neighbor, when fami- 
lies are ripped apart. We are turning 
our public spaces—the markets, town 
greens, and gathering places from 
places where relationships are created 
and nurtured between members of the 
community to sites of butchery where 
lives are mercilessly slaughtered. 

So too, are the relationships between 
these people obliterated and annihi- 
lated. Beyond this destruction is the 
destruction of all relationships that 
touched the lost lives. Their ability to 
love is impaired; their ability to hope 
is hobbled. In short, the underlying 
structure of any good and tolerant so- 
ciety is shaken and weakened. 

In order to encourage my colleagues 
and the public at large to participate 
in this new democratic community— 
with a small d—I think it is only ap- 
propriate to first lay what I call the 
foundations of agreement. These are 
the basic values that I think 
Mainstreet America would say are nec- 
essary to establish a constructive dis- 
cussion. We have obviously lost our un- 
derstanding of the foundation, other- 
wise why would our society have splin- 
tered into multiple and divided groups? 
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There are some basic principles that 
need to be agreed upon. Just as when I 
hold town meetings on health care re- 
form, where the first question I ask is, 
“Who thinks health care needs reform- 
ing?" and invariably 70 percent of the 
people attending raise their hands, so 
too do we need to ask, What are the 
basic principles that need to be agreed 
upon in order to start a constructive, 
society-strengthening dialog in the po- 
litical arena?" If we can get a 70 per- 
cent agreement in this area like I can 
get on the need for health care reform, 
then we have come a long way toward 
starting the dialogue on a positive 
footing. Let me offer some ideas I have 
regarding foundational principles. 

First, our society is based on a pro- 
found respect for the individual and the 
sacredness of the human being. 

Second, that good government serves 
the greater good by balancing the 
needs of the few with the needs of the 
many through pragmatic, reasonable 
decisionmaking and consensus. 

Third, in a free society, as individual 
freedoms increase, so do individual re- 
sponsibilities. 

Fourth, the Government's role is to 
provide the policy tools to increase in- 
dividual freedom, prosperity and com- 
mon values—such as the need for 
strong families—and that elected offi- 
cials are the public servant who fulfills 
the will of the public for the public 
good. 

I do not think either the extreme left 
or the extreme right can truly claim 
these principles. A whole new para- 
digm, or way of thinking needs to be 
encouraged in Government so that so- 
lutions become the norm instead of 
rhetoric. It is important for elected of- 
ficials to talk, but not for the sake of 
talking. The electorate must take 
more responsibility by demanding that 
rhetoric becomes reality. The record of 
accomplishment should be easily cor- 
related and matched with the original 
plans laid out by the elected official. 
Promises made should be promises 
kept. Actions should speak louder than 
words. 

What role does Government have in 
the connecting of principles to the is- 
sues? Here is an example: Government 
is neither the ultimate provider of en- 
titlement nor the blind, standby agent 
of benign neglect. Another example 
might be: Government is poised, ín 
principle, at the center point of the dy- 
namic polar forces, one which wishes 
Government to do everything and the 
other which wishes Government to do 
nothing. Both of these forces are sim- 
plistic; both provide false choices; both 
are ultimately harmful to society. 
Locked together as they are today, 
both forces are responsible for gridlock 
and misery. 

I hear too often from people about 
how they wish Government would stop 
looking for partisan positions and start 
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implementing solutions. Government 
should not define its purpose by react- 
ing to the polarized, simplistic ideo- 
logical forces, but rather by ignoring 
them and returning to the basic prin- 
ciples upon which, hopefully, we have 
all agreed: 

First, what is the real situation and 
problem? 

Second, what pragmatic, effective 
tools can be created to deal with the 
situation and/or equip people to solve 
these problems? 

What can we look for in a leader to 
give us confidence that he or she is 
thinking in this fashion? There has to 
be balance. Partnerships between the 
public and private sector at the na- 
tional and local level ought to be a 
common goal. A balanced program cre- 
ates a win-win situation for America; 
an unbalanced program creates winners 
and losers, which is what we have too 
much of today in America. 

Effective and productive activity de- 
notes the new leader. Americans seek 
results, not rhetoric, and those results 
are being sought in health care reform, 
crime prevention, welfare reform, job 
creation, and so on. We must elect and 
follow people who are clearly identify- 
ing goals and achieving them. Vice 
President GORE’s reinventing Govern- 
ment is a good example of goal setting 
and, we hope, accomplishment. Those 
not supporting this approach are will- 
ing to waste national resources to 
maintain ineffective or nonproductive 
means because they have severed the 
relationship between ends and means. 

Look for leaders who are interested 
in results produced by individuals who 
are freely empowered to solve problems 
with useful tools, not necessarily tied 
to one party or another. If every prob- 
lem is seen as a nail then every solu- 
tion begins to look like a hammer. 
That kind of rigid thinking stifles cre- 
ativity and narrows options for not 
only finding solutions but for articu- 
lating the results to different groups as 
well. Too many politicians are more in- 
terested in the idea, the ideals, and the 
end goals, and maintaining a commit- 
ment to them, than they are in produc- 
ing pragmatic tools for solving prob- 
lems. They damage their own stated 
cause by being rigid and ideological. 

This country is a country of opti- 
mists. Our problems are temporal and 
specific. Americans embody the values 
which, with useful tools, can be used 
freely by them to solve their problems 
if only Government and its leaders will 
put enough faith in the public to do so. 
It is an illusion to claim that Govern- 
ment actually manages the economy. 
What is more accurate would be to un- 
derstand that Government creates 
tools or obstacles which when freely 
used by individuals produces construc- 
tive, progressive results or economic 
disaster. 

Finally, I believe the independence of 
the American people should not be un- 
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derestimated. If they have the tools to 
solve their problems, they will do so 
independently and without the need of 
interference. “If it ain't broke, don't 
fix it," the saying goes. A logical cor- 
ollary would be, if it is broken, make 
the tools available for someone to fix 
it, and they will." 

I think these values are held by a 
broader cross-section of the American 
public than any other approach. Rec- 
ognizing these values and allowing 
them to be developed and realized is 
the first step toward building the 
bridge of trust. Building bridges of 
trust are the first structures necessary 
for the reconstructing of the sense of 
community in this Nation. 

The dialog in the country is moving 
in this direction. Just witness the 
number of articles and books being 
written about the need to build com- 
munity. 

First, Dan Kemmis—Community and 
the Politics of Place; 

Second, Amatai Etzioni—The Spirit 
of Community; 

Third, John W. Gardner—On Leader- 
Ship, and 

Fourth, Michael Rowan—On the De- 
terioration of Political Dialogue in the 
United States, to name a few. 

In Congress there is evidence of this 
new spirit of cooperation. Look at the 
example of the Penny-Kasich amend- 
ment. This was an amendment to cut 
spending in Government by an addi- 
tional $90 billion above and beyond the 
cuts proposed by President Clinton. 
This amendment was crafted by a 
unique bipartisan group of 15 Demo- 
crats—I was one of them—and 15 Re- 
publicans. Could it be that we had a 
win-win situation with such bipartisan 
support? Unfortunately, this reason- 
able and fair proposal lost in the wan- 
ing hours of the session by the close 
vote of 219 to 213. Although the meas- 
ure failed, it played an important role 
in solidifying an emerging coalition on 
the Democratic side of the aisle that 
has become known as the New Demo- 
crats—a group that is determined to 
get results, to build individual respon- 
sibility into Government policy, and 
who are working to see that Americans 
have the tools they need to keep this 
country great. Many people who sup- 
ported the Penny-Kasich legislation re- 
flect the mood of a national electorate 
that is increasingly skeptical of Wash- 
ington and hungry for change. It is à 
safe bet that this budget coalition will 
resurface in the future, and may even 
hold the balance of power in the House 
in the coming years. 

These were not Members of Congress 
who wanted to cut every category of 
spending simply for the sake of reduc- 
ing the deficit. However, they do un- 
derstand that long-term economic 
growth requires less Government bor- 
rowing and more private investment. 
This was the first precursor to the 
ideas presented by Robert Shapiro in 
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his article on cutting and investing 
which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on January 17, 1994. 

It is time to seriously re-examine the 
progovernment or antigovernment ex- 
treme ideologies which an increasingly 
skeptical middle class does not seem to 
be buying. It is time for Members of 
Congress to start addressing the real 
problems that have all but destroyed 
the public’s faith in Government. 
Homelessness, broken families, drugs, 
and irresponsible citizens belong to 
neither party or a particular ideology. 
They are problems all of us share and 
must resolve. 

Another bipartisan effort to rebuild 
the bridge of trust between the public 
and the Government is a piece of legis- 
lation coauthored by Congressman 
CHRIS SHAYS, a Republican from Con- 
necticut, and myself, a Democrat from 
New Hampshire. It is called the Con- 
gressional Accountability Act. It 
sounds simple enough: Congress should 
live by the same laws it sets for the 
rest of the country. 

But, as amazing as it may seem, Con- 
gress is partially or wholly exempt 
from a host of laws the executive 
branch and private sector must comply 
with, including health and safety 
standards, information disclosure, 
equal employment opportunity and 
civil rights protections, labor laws, 
ethics standards, and even part of So- 
cial Security regulations. This is an 
outrage and is wrong. More practically 
speaking, Congress would write more 
effective and responsible legislation if 
it lived under the same laws it imposes 
on the executive branch and private 
sector. 

By exempting themselves from some 
laws, Members of Congress lose the op- 
portunity to experience firsthand the 
effects of the legislation they adopt. 
And, in turn, they remove themselves 
one step further from the average 
American, insulating themselves from 
the frustrations constituents face 
every day. 

It is no wonder so many feel Congress 
is out of touch. 

Being in touch is what representative 
government should be all about. Being 
in touch is certainly what good com- 
munity is all about. People in touch 
with themselves. People in touch with 
each other. All of us working together 
on common agreements to improve our 
society through debate on the details. 
That is what will keep us from com- 
mitting suicide. That is only possible 
by broadening the language of political 
debate to include the rhetoric of re- 
sponsibility and values. 

President Clinton understands this 
language. A growing number of my col- 
leagues also understand this language. 
As President Clinton said in his State 
of the Union address, 

.. let us be honest. We all know some- 
thing else too. Our problems go way beyond 
the reach of government. They are rooted in 
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the loss of values, in the disappearance of 
work, and the breakdown of our families and 
communities. My fellow Americans, we can 
cut the deficit, create jobs, promote democ- 
racy around the world, pass the toughest 
crime bill in history, and still leave too 
many of our people behind. The American 
people have to want to change from within if 
we are going to bring back work and family 
and community. 

We cannot renew our country when within 
a decade more than half of our children will 
be born into families where there has been 
no marriage. We cannot renew this country 
when 13-year-old boys get semiautomatic 
weapons to shoot 9-year-olds for kicks. We 
cannot renew our country when children are 
having children and the fathers walk away 
as if the kids do not amount to anything. 

We cannot renew our country unless... 
all of us are willing to join the churches and 
other good citizens. . . who are saving kids, 
adopting schools, making streets safer. All of 
us can do that. We cannot renew our country 
until we realize that governments do not 
raise children, parents do, parents who know 
their children’s teachers, and turn off the 
television and help with the homework, and 
teach their kids right from wrong. Those 
kinds of parents can make all of the dif- 
ference. 

These are powerful words. The prob- 
lem at the moment is that they are 
only words. Rhetoric. In the coming 
weeks I hope that I, my colleagues who 
choose to participate, and Americans 
from Mainstreet America can explore 
more deeply the values that will surely 
shore up the sagging foundations of our 
society. 
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Health care reform, welfare reform, 
crime legislation, and next week we 
will be talking about congressional re- 
form; these are all the issues that need 
to be focused on, I think, that need to 
be passed this year so that we can 
begin to improve the relationship be- 
tween Government and the people. We 
need to offer examples where the rhet- 
oric has truly been replaced by reality. 
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We need to lay out the modest plan 
by which we humbly hope to build a 
new democratic community, one in 
which there is shared responsibility, 
shared accountability, shared pain and 
sorrow, shared love, and shared joy. 

I look forward to continuing this dia- 
logue in the weeks ahead. I thank the 
Speaker for the opportunity for allow- 
ing me to begin it this Wednesday 
evening. 


HEALTH CARE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HINCHEY). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DOOLITTLE] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BACHUS]. 

HOLD RTC OVERSIGHT HEARINGS 

Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 

er, the American people criticize this 
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body, Congress, for two things. They 
criticize us for passing laws and then 
exempting ourselves from them, and 
they should. They also criticize us for 
living above the law and ignoring those 
very laws that this body passes which 
do apply to us, but which we choose to 
ignore. 

Mr. Speaker, one of those laws which 
we passed and which most definitely 
applies to us and which we are ignoring 
is title V of FIRREA. FIRREA was 
passed by this body on August 9, 1989. 
That law, which this body passed, re- 
quires the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs to hold semi- 
annual oversight hearings into the op- 
eration of the RTC, right there on page 
388. We are in violation of that law. We 
are presently ignoring that law. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 25, all 19 of 
my Republican colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance, and Urban 
Affairs wrote to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ], asking him to hold 
these hearings as required by law. 

Yesterday, Jonathan Fiechter, the 
Acting Director of the OTS, appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, and expressed the Treasury De- 
partment’s willingness to go forward 
with these hearings. But he personally 
reminded me in the hearing that by 
law, those hearings must be called by 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ]. 

Today, once again, all the Republican 
members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs have 
joined me in a letter to the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ]. I have here that 
letter. We urge the gentleman to hold 
these hearings as required by law. We 
plead with him to stop ignoring that 
law and to hold these RTC oversight 
hearings. We remind him in that letter 
what Mr. Fiechter said, that it is not 
up to the Treasury Department, it is up 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, we are waiting for a re- 
sponse from Chairman GONZALEZ. The 
American people, who want us to abide 
by the laws we pass, they are waiting, 
and they are watching. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ]. 

ABUSES AT THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, almost 
1 year ago to date, as part of the ad- 
ministration’s plan to reinvent govern- 
ment, President Clinton instructed 
Federal Government agencies to cut 
their work force by 5 percent or about 
100,000 full time job equivalents. The 
Federal Reserve continues to com- 
pletely disregard the President's in- 
structions and keeps wasting tax- 
payers’ money. 
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True, the money the Federal Reserve 
spends is not congressionally author- 
ized but the Fed certainly has its hands 
deep in taxpayers’ pockets and it 
should not be exempt from careful 
oversight. The Federal Reserve has ac- 
cess to any amount of money it wants 
printed from the Government printing 
presses. With this money it has bought 
itself over $300 billion in Government 
securities. Every dollar it does not 
spend from the interest it earns on 
these securities goes back to the Treas- 
ury to reduce the deficit. I will say 
this, it has never averaged more than 
one-half of one percent. So extrava- 
gance at the Fed hurts every one of us. 

The Federal Reserve System, includ- 
ing the Board of Governors and all 12 of 
the Reserve Banks, employs 730 econo- 
mists, statisticians, and other re- 
searchers. This is one of the largest 
groups of researchers in the world and 
their research focuses on money and 
banking. I would think this is a highly 
capable group that can handle the re- 
search needs of the central bank. 

But this vast establishment is not 
enough for the Fed. Since January 1991 
the Fed has spent almost $3 million for 
290 outside economic consultants. 

Almost all of these outside consult- 
ants already have other jobs at univer- 
sities, think tanks, and other academic 
institutions, generally in the area of 
money and banking. The Federal Re- 
serve pays many of these researchers 
substantial sums with 47 of these out- 
side consultants receiving over $20,000 
in the 36-month period the Banking 
Committee studied. 

The American Economic Association 
reports that 1,020 members list their 
primary area as being domestic mone- 
tary and financial theory, and institu- 
tions." The Federal Reserve is coinci- 
dentally paying 1,020 people to work in 
this and related areas. In other words, 
it would be fair to say that the Fed is 
paying more than half the economists 
in these areas. Amazing—does DOD 
hire half of all the mathematicians? 
Does Interior hire half the tree sur- 
geons or NIH hire half the brain sur- 
geons? Not on your life. 

Why does the Federal Reserve spend 
this kind of money on outside eco- 
nomic consultants when it has such a 
huge research staff of its own? Nobel 
Laureate Milton Friedman says that 
the Fed is, in fact, buying up its most 
likely critics." 

The Federal Reserve holds expensive 
conferences, paying speakers to come 
from around the country. For example, 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
finding its costly Atlanta facilities not 
fancy enough, has scheduled a 3-day 
conference on derivatives in Coconut 
Grove, FL, at an expensive luxury 
hotel for the end of this month. The 
program I received shows the con- 
ference adjourns for the afternoon at 
1:30 p.m. on the second day and recon- 
venes at 9 a.m. the next morning. The 
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purpose of the early adjournment is to 
allow time to examine and explore the 
local golf course terrain, according to 
one prominent economist who was in- 
vited to attend and was advised to be 
sure to bring his golf clubs, 

That kind of camaraderie and benev- 
olence from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta will produce many friends 
among experts in financial deriva- 
tives—the very area that the Banking 
Committee is considering legislation. 
All of this beneficence—to academic 
and influential business people alike— 
is the most genteel and effective lobby- 
ing tool around. The Fed uses it free- 
ly—just like any other corporate titan. 
Only the Fed wants us to think it is 
the independent, nonpolitical, central 
bank. 

This may all look like small potatoes 
to individuals with good jobs. But to 
American taxpayers who are paying 
their bills and to the 2.3 million civil- 
ian government employees who fear 
that many of them will be shown the 
door in the name of efficiency and 
eliminating waste, the Federal Reserve 
is throwing a little Miami Beach sand 
in their faces. What elected—or even 
appointed—officials outside the Fed, 
would defend the pointless extrava- 
gance that the Fed daily gives itself? 

I have ordered my staff to investigate 
these expenditures for outside consult- 
ants and conferences, and to find out 
exactly who is getting these funds and 
benefits, and what they have done to 
earn them. 

Meanwhile, I ask my colleagues to 
support my bill, H.R. 28, the Federal 
Reserve System Accountability Act of 
1993, which for the first time, would 
provide for complete audits of Federal 
Reserve activities that would clearly 
illuminate these kinds of expenditures. 
If we are serious about eliminating 
waste in Government I think it is long 
past time to sell this message to the 
Nation’s chief inflation fighter which 
constantly preaches the virtues of sac- 
rifice and pain in its ill-conceived plan 
for a monetary choke-hold. 

I include the following items for the 
RECORD. 

PROGRAM OF ATLANTA FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK CONFERENCE AT GRAND BAY HOTEL IN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA LATER THIS MONTH 

FINANCIAL MARKETS 

A Conference sponsored by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta at the Grand Bay 
Hotel in Miami, Florida on February 25 and 
26, 1994. 

REGISTRATION FEE: $450 

О Yes. I wish to register: 

П My check is enclosed. 

D My check will follow. 

D I am unavailable to attend, but I wish to 
recommend the below-named person for your 
consideration. 


Name: Phone No 
Title:. Organization 
Address: 

City:. State: Zip Code: 


Make check payable to: Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Mail payment and registra- 
tion form by November 19, 1993 to: Ms. Jess 
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Palazzolo, Public Affairs Department, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 104 Marietta 
Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30303-2713. 
NOTE: Registration fee covers dinner on 
Thursday, February 24, and full conference 
participation on Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26, including all meal functions. 
For travel and lodging information, call Ms. 
Palazzolo at 404/521-8747. 

Financial Markets Conference, February 
24, 25 and 26, 1994, Grand Bay Hotel, Coconut 
Grove, Florida. 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 

Wednesday, February 23: 7:00-8:00 p.m. Pre- 
conference reception—at hotel. 

Thursday, February 24: 8:00-9:00 a.m. Reg- 
istration and continental breakfast. 

9:00-12:30 p.m. Academic papers presented 
(2). 
(1) Presenter: Robert Shiller, Yale Univer- 
sity—" Aggregate Income Risks and Hedging 
Mechanisms.” Discussant: invitation out- 
standing. 

(2) Presenter: John Hull, University of To- 
ronto—''Pricing Credit Risk in Interest Rate 
Swaps." Discussant: Robert Whaley, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

12:30-1:30 p.m. Luncheon—no speaker. 

1:30-5:00 p.m. Academic papers presented 
(2). 

(1) Presenter: Robert Engle, University of 
California at San Diego—''Applications of 
ARCH and GARCH Models to Options Pricing 
Models." Discussant: David Bates, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

(2) Presenter: Bernard Dumas, Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales, School of Manage- 
ment, Jouy-en-Josas, France; Guest Lecturer 
at Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina—''Realignment, Risk, and Currency Op- 
tion Pricing in Target Zones." Discussant: 
Clifford Ball, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

5:00 p.m. Meeting adjourned. 

6:30 p.m. Reception—in hotel. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner—in hotel, with spouses. 

Friday, February 25; 8:00-8:30 a.m. Continen- 
tal breakfast. 

8:30-10:00 a.m. Session I: Market Structure 
and Volatility (panel of 4 with moderator). 

(1) Sanford J. Grossman, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

(2) Stephen Ross, Principal, Roll and Ross 
Asset Management Corporation, and Sterling 
Professor of Economics and Finance, Yale 
University. 

(3) John Sandner, Chairman, Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 

(4) Joanne Hill, Vice President-Equity De- 
rivatives, Goldman Sachs & Co., New York, 
New York. 

10:00-10:30 a.m. Break. 

10:30-12:00 noon. Session П: Foreign Ех- 
change Risk and Hedging (panel of 4, with 
moderator). 

(1) William A. Allen, Head of Foreign Ex- 
change, Bank of England, London. 

(2) Mark Garman, President, Financial En- 
gineering, Inc., and Professor of Finance, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

(3) Kenneth Rogoff, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

(4) Jean Zwahlen, Member of the Govern- 
ing Board, Swiss National Bank, Zurich. 

12:00 noon. Luncheon. Alan Greenspan, 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D.C. 

1:30 p.m. Adjourn for the afternoon. 

7:00 p.m. Reception out (with spouses)— 
leave from hotel. 

Saturday, February 26: 9:00-9:30 a.m. Con- 
tinental breakfast. 

9:30-10:45 a.m. Session III: Swaps (panel of 
4 with moderator). 
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(1) Sheila Bair, Acting Chairperson, Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

(2) Maurice R. Greenberg, Chief Executive 
Officer, American International Group Inc., 
New York, New York. 

(3) William J. McDonough, President and 
Chief Executive Officer, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

(4) Invitation outstanding. 

10:45-11:00 a.m. Break. 

11:00-12:00 noon. Academic respondent: 

(5) Clifford W. Smith, Jr., Clarey Professor 
of Finance, William E. Simon Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Open discussion follows. 

12:00 noon. Buffet luncheon—no speaker. 

1:30 p.m. Mr. Forrestal—Summary of con- 
ference and adjournment. 
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Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. KINGSTON]. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the debate going on about health care, 
there are so many different alter- 
natives and there is so much rhetoric 
going on that I have tried to focus 
comments on questions that are asked 
me on a regular basis, when I am in the 
district. 

Over the break, I had probably seven 
health care town meetings and then а 
number of other town meetings where 
people asked а number of questions. 
And I have just compiled them and doc- 
umented the answers во that when peo- 
ple say, well, the President is saying so 
and so and you are saying so and во, to 
remove the suspicion of partisan poli- 
tics, basically what I have done is doc- 
ument each answer so that people 
know that when I am saying some- 
thing, it is not just JACK KINGSTON 
speaking but comes right out of the 
bill. 

With that in mind, if you want to 
talk about the health care plan, that is 
one of the things that I thought we 
Should really focus on tonight. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I would like to ask 
the gentleman, we hear many who 
criticize this health care plan as basi- 
cally socialized medicine. Let me just 
ask the gentleman's opinion. Is the 
Clinton health care plan socialized 
medicine? 

Mr. KINGSTON. Well, I think that 
the best way to answer that is to de- 
Scribe the duties of the National 
Health Care Board. 

The National Health Care Board 
would be appointed by the President. 
Basically, they would run health care 
in the United States. 

Included in their powers would be the 
right to set standards for doctors and 
health care providers, the right to pro- 
hibit health care providers from per- 
forming certain procedures not deemed 
necessary, the power to write, develop, 
and approve language for insurance 
policies. They would have cost-contain- 
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ment authority. They would gather in- 
formation and evaluate it. They would 
control costs. They would set commu- 
nity rates. They would have oversight 
on drug prices. They would have the 
power to set health care budgets in the 
form of insurance premium caps. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. You said two 
things out of this list that really jump 
out at me. One is the ability to control 
costs. You mean there are going to be 
price controls? 

Mr KINGSTON. Absolutely. And his- 
torically, as we look at socialized med- 
icine in other countries, price control, 
government artificial price controls 
are always a component of it. And it 
always leads to the next step, which is 
rationing. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That brings me to 
the next item you mentioned, which 
was caps on premiums, insurance pre- 


miums. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Yes. The way the in- 
surance premium caps would be is, I 
guess there is an assumption in there 
on the part of the administration that 
insurance companies are overcharging, 
price gouging. And now the administra- 
tion is making the insurance compa- 
nies out to be the sole problems with 
health care, which I think we could all 
agree that certainly they are in it. 
They are part of it. They should have 
some changes that would be part of the 
solution. And yet, at the same time, 
there are 1,100 different industry 
groups involved in health care delivery. 
We cannot just single out one group as 
the major problem. 

But when you limit the premiums 
that are paid and limit the costs or al- 
locate the costs, what happens, the 
next step is rationing. 

I will give you a scenario on this. If 
a doctor right now is charging say 
$20,000 for a kidney transplant, and I do 
not have any idea if $20,000 is a fair 
number or not, and the National 
Health Care Board, through the State- 
run alliance, has said, we are only 
going to pay $15,000 for a kidney trans- 
plant, then what happens? 

The network, to answer to the alli- 
ance, to answer to the National Health 
Care Board, will say, we are only going 
to pay $15,000 for a kidney transplant. 
Therefore, the people who get the kid- 
ney transplant are the ones who re- 
cover the fastest. If you are in and out 
of the hospital within a few days, we 
can make the $15,000 go, but if you are 
an older person and it might take a 
week to recover, then the costs are 
going to be over the allocated budget. 
And therefore, you do have a rationing 
situation. That is what has happened 
in England, in Germany, in Canada, 
and every other country that has so- 
cialized medicine. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, I interrupted 
the gentleman, but I appreciate the 
elaboration on those two points. 

What other features does this plan 
have that smack of socialized medi- 
cine? 
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Mr. KINGSTON. I think the idea, 
what we are saying, that one premium 
will fit all. So if you are 21 years old 
and you wake up in the morning and 
eat bean sprouts and jog marathons all 
day, your premium is going to be the 
same as somebody who is 55 years old 
and who has less worries about health 
care in terms that they just will not 
take care of themselves. 

They might smoke, drink, and eat ex- 
cessively and never exercise. Yet the 
two wil pay the same premium. That 
is à Government artificial price con- 
trol, because you really—all the Gov- 
ernment can do is cap these prices. But 
someone is going to get overcharged. 
So in this case, if you are 21 years old, 
you are going to be overcharged to un- 
derwrite the 55-year old who is not tak- 
ing care of himself. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I appreciated the 
gentleman elaborating on that. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I want to say an- 
other thing about this National Health 
Care Board. Along with running health 
care in the United States, in the proc- 
ess of doing that, they have usurped 
the  States' power, because the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act says that 
States will run health care and, to the 
degree that they are running it, the 
Federal Government will stay out of it. 
This plan repeals the McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act and, because of that, your 
State legislature will no longer be in a 
position to have health care reform 
ideas, because they will be basically a 
paper tiger. All the power will be with 
these unelected bureaucrats on the Na- 
tional Health Care Board. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. How much do you 
anticipate this new bureaucracy will 
cost? 

Mr. KINGSTON. Well, the estimated 
cost, of course, you know how things 
are in Washington, if you ask on Mon- 
day, you get a Monday price, and Tues- 
day you get a Tuesday price. We have 
the price stability of a commodities 
trader. Some $400 billion is what is pro- 
jected. And incidentally, the National 
Health Care Board would be about $2 
billion alone. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The President 
claims that this is a simple plan. I 
would just say to the gentleman that I 
have got the bill. It looks like we have 
in this bill 1,364 pages. I have read this. 
Some of this is the most convoluted 
material I have ever read in my life. I 
have to read it three or four times to 
understand what they are really say- 
ing, because they say it and then they 
modify it and then there are parts of 
exclusion and further modification. 
And it seems anything but simple. 

Let me just ask the gentleman, from 
your study of the material, what do 
you think he means when he says that 
this is a simplified plan, this 1,300-plus 
page plan? 

Mr. KINGSTON. Well, I guess to try 
to think the way the administration’s 
idea or concept of simplification is 
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that when you go as a consumer to 
your alliance, you will only have one 
place to shop your health care. That 
will be in the alliance. The alliance 
will only offer you three plans: A fee- 
for-service plan, the standard plan, and 
a health maintenance type organiza- 
tion plan. And those are your three 
choices. So, yes, it is more simplified 
for the individual consumer in terms of 
purchasing, but in exchange for that 
simplification you have given up thou- 
sands of options that are out there on 
the free market today. 

Again, you will be mandated to buy 
your health care through the Govern- 
ment-sponsored alliance. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It reminds me of 
that 1986 Tax Reform and Simplifica- 
tion Act, which was a very large bill 
similar to this. And you do not hear 
anybody talking about how simple the 
Tax Code is today. I just have the feel- 
ing that the exact same thing is going 
to happen with this socialized medicine 
plan. It is not going to be all that sim- 
ple at all, and it will result in many 
changes. 

Let me ask you this, à lot of people 
think they like socialized medicine. 
They point to Canada and Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, maybe Sweden. What 
is the experience on that? 
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Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion, but first I am going to get back to 
his other point. When he is talking 
right now, it is February. People back 
home, hard-working wage earners, are 
filling out their tax forms. I can prom- 
ise the Members that probably about 80 
percent of them are having to go to a 
professional accountant to have their 
tax returns done, and yet in 1984, as the 
gentleman said, that was called tax 
simplification. Here we are with a sim- 
plified health care plan, which is three 
times the size of that tax simplifica- 
tion bill. 

Folks are doing their taxes right 
now, and they should be. It is on their 
minds. Just think in terms of if we 
think our taxes are simple, think about 
how simplified our health care is going 
to be. Health care in other countries 
right now, according to а recent Asso- 
ciated Press story, the French health 
care plan is $9.8 billion in the hole. The 
Canadian plan, daily, people come to 
America for nonemergency routine 
type operations. In 1986 the doctors 
went on strike there. 

I was reading in just December that 
hospitals were given a month to cut 
$200 million in their budget in Ontario, 
and that employees are being forced to 
have 12 days of unpaid leave. Their sys- 
tems have all kinds of problems. In 
some of my health care town meetings, 
Ihad people stand up from England and 
Canada and Germany and other places 
and just go on for 5 minutes on how 
they came to America to get away 
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from that kind of thing, and here they 
are right back again faced with it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Not only do I un- 
derstand that they came to get away, 
we need to look into what happened in 
December, because some very unusual 
things in Canada happened. They ran 
out of money and they basically pretty 
much shut down the health care sys- 
tem for a few days. As I understand it, 
and I am asking for verification of this, 
but I understand that basically people 
were told, "Unless you are super sick, 
you have a child with a temperature of 
over 105, don’t come around for the 
next few days.” 

Mr. KINGSTON. That is right. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That is what hap- 
pens when we have a socialized type of 
system. 

Ironically, many of these countries, 
including, I think, Canada, are looking 
at the United States’ system for ways 
to suggest to them how they might im- 
prove their own, and yet our leader is 
looking to the socialistic system, look- 
ing for ways to "improve our system." 

Mr. KINGSTON. It does not make 
any sense. Let us take the scenario in 
Canada in 1986 when their doctors went 
on strike. Think what would happen if 
our specialists went on strike today, 
and all of a sudden you cannot get 
some certain procedure or cataract sur- 
gery or something like that, because 
there are only a limited number of pro- 
fessionals, maybe—I don’t know how 
many—in the entire country, but cer- 
tainly less than 10,000, and they all get 
together. They have the ability to get 
together, because they have the spe- 
cialization, which is needed, for a pow- 
erful union, a powerful organization. 
They have the skills. They have the 
money to form a network. They could 
make all kinds of demands under this 
system which they cannot make right 
now under the free market system. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, let 
me ask the gentleman this, if I may. 
Do we have to go to socialized medi- 
cine in order to address some of the le- 
gitimate complaints about our present 
health care delivery system, or is there 
a way to fix the parts of it that are less 
desirable, and yet retain the advan- 
tages of a competitive, free enterprise 
based system? 

Mr. KINGSTON. I believe there abso- 
lutely is. I think the first step on that, 
though, is to analyze the 37 million un- 
insured, and then realize upon that 
analysis that 70 percent of the 37 mil- 
lion will get their health care replaced 
within a year. That is a revolving num- 
ber, they are people in between jobs, 
college students who have not got their 
permanent career path going. I am not 
ignoring that, but the fact is that 70 
percent of them will be insured within 
the year. 

Look at the 30 percent, the chronic 
uninsured. That is where we need to at- 
tack our problem, the people who have 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
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the folks who are minimum wage work- 
ers, $5-an-hour employees, that is who 
we should focus on. Let us correct that 
problem before we go and throw the 
baby out with the bath water that the 
Clinton plan does. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
DUNCAN] is here, and I cannot recognize 
him, but I think the gentleman can. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I shall do so. I just 
want to observe that of this so-called 
37 million who are uninsured, less than 
4 percent are uninsured for more than 
2 years. By the way, this is, generally 
speaking, a very healthy group, be- 
cause only 2 percent of the uninsured 
claim to be in poor health, and less 
than 3 percent report being denied pri- 
vate health insurance. For the most 
part, these are people who really do not 
want to be forced to pay for health in- 
surance, and however foolish we think 
this gamble might be, they do not 
think it is foolish. They do not want to 
be forced to pay, like the Clinton plan 
will make them pay, and subsidize less 
healthy individuals. 

I just thought it would be important 
to cite those statistics, because we are 
not talking about millions and mil- 
lions of people who are sick and cannot 
get health insurance. We are not talk- 
ing about any more than 4 percent of 
that 37 million who do not have health 
insurance for more than 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. DUNCAN]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say I com- 
mend both the gentleman from Georgia 
ІМг. KINGSTON] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOOLITTLE] for 
taking this special order out, and tak- 
ing time to discuss an issue of such 
concern to so many people. 

I think that one of the greatest con- 
cerns I have, though, was mentioned a 
couple of months ago in Time maga- 
zine in an article that said, “Prognosis: 
Lost Jobs." That article said that 
there is an internal working paper that 
the administration has that says if the 
administration goes forward with this 
health care plan, that it could cost as 
many as 1 million jobs lost over the 
next 5 years. 

There are some studies that show an 
even higher number of lost jobs than 
that. The National Restaurant Associa- 
tion has a study that shows a potential 
for 3.1 million jobs lost. the National 
Federation of Independent Businesses 
has a study which predicts a total of 1.6 
million lost jobs. 

I will tell the Members this. I know 
that the stock market is at an all-time 
high and that times are good for some 
people, but I also know this. I have 
been in this office for a little over 5 
years. During the first 3 years or so 
that I held this office, the usual thing 
that people would come see me about 
were things like Social Security, Medi- 
care, V.A., passports, things like that. 
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Over the last couple of years, I would 
say half of the people who come to see 
me come to see me about helping get 
jobs. They want Federal jobs, State 
jobs, local jobs, and there are many 
small businesses that are barely hang- 
ing on out there. The health care plan, 
the way it is planned now, will be a 
real blow to them. 

I do not think we should be passing 
any legislation in this Congress that 
could cost 1 million jobs lost, that the 
administration itself—and І know 
Laura Tyson, the Chairperson of the 
Council of Economic Advisers—said no, 
it was too high, it would be more like 
600,000, but that is still far too many. 

It is easy to say things like 1 million 
jobs lost, but if you are a man or 
woman who loses his or her job, it is 
not such an easy thing, and in fact, it 
is a terrible thing. 

A few months ago a minister in Ten- 
nessee spoke to me. He told me that he 
had gone to Russia with a group of 
Baptists. He told me that while they 
were there they toured the hospital. He 
said to me, “Congressman, I would not 
take my dog to that hospital." 

The truth is that in this country, the 
animals in this country have better 
medical care than the people do in 
many countries around the rest of the 
world. Sure, we have problems and we 
need changes. The cost is far too great, 
but the costs of medical care in this 
country have been driven up primarily 
because of too much governmental in- 
terference in the medical system and 
not too little. 

I do not want to take up too much of 
the Members’ time, but I do want to 
mention this: Last week the Washing- 
ton Post had a series on Medicaid. One 
of the most liberal Members of the 
other body was quoted as saying about 
Medicaid that it is a horrible system, a 
vile system, and it should be abolished. 

Then they quoted a scholar from the 
Brookings Institution, who jokingly 
said Medicaid was a success story of 
the American political system. He said, 
“We create a system that is so horrible 
that we then are forced to go to total 
reform." 

The people who wrote, the well-inten- 
tioned, well-meaning people, who wrote 
the original Medicaid law, I am sure 
thought they had written the best law 
that probably ever hit the books of this 
country. I know that is what is going 
to happen with this law. The people are 
well-meaning and well-intentioned, but 
they are going to write a law that is 
going to slowly cause the greatest med- 
ical system in the world to deteriorate. 

The wealthy people and the leaders of 
foreign countries come here when they 
get seriously ill, so while we have prob- 
lems and we need changes, we need to 
make sure that we do not throw the 
baby out with the bath water, as was 
said just a minute ago. We need to 
make sure that the changes we make 
truly will help bring down medical 
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costs in this country, so we do not ruin 
what is a wonderful system. 

I am so concerned about some of 
these things, and I want to thank each 
of the Members for participating and 
bringing some of these things to the at- 
tention of the American people. I will 
stay here for a few minutes and listen 
to what else you have to say. 

Mr. KINGSTON. If the gentleman 
will yield, I think one of the things 
that he mentions now in terms of those 
who are uninsured and in terms of the 
working poor, there are solutions out 
there for them and the chronic unin- 
sured, and all those solutions are in the 
so-called Michel plan, which basically 
challenges this universal access con- 
cept to universal affordability. 
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What we really need in health care is 
it to be affordable regardless of your 
income bracket. And what the Michel 
plan does, and the reason I have co- 
sponsored it is because it does give 
small, unincorporated businesses the 
full 100 percent tax deduction that 
large corporations get now. It gives 
them the right to form purchasing 
groups on à voluntary basis, which ba- 
sically gives them the economies of 
Scale that large businesses get now. 
And it has other things that will make 
the market more price-sensitive. 

For example, the Medisave account 
which has been a tremendous success 
in Singapore. I am always a little leery 
when people just say well, let us just 
do what they are doing in some other 
country, because there are always a 
number of conditions or different 
things that we have to take into ac- 
count. But there is the track record, 
and there is reason to take a serious 
look at the Medisave account. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I would like to 
jump in and say that under the Clinton 
socialistic medicine plan it mandates 
universal health insurance coverage. 
The Cooper socialistic medicine plan, I 
guess I will call it, and they call it 
Clinton lite because it just takes 
longer to get there, but their goal is 
universal health care insurance. I chal- 
lenge the very assumptions of those 
plans. Universal health coverage would 
be a disaster for the taxpayers of this 
country. If you remember the long 
lines that formed when the Govern- 
ment passed out the free cheese, that is 
an illustration of what is going to hap- 
pen with universal health care cov- 
erage. When this becomes free you are 
going to have massive increases in uti- 
lization, and we are going to com- 
pletely blow apart the forecasts made 
by the administration. Even the Con- 
gressional Budget Office representing 
the Democrat-controlled Congress 
came out today in today’s Washington 
Post and said that the Clinton adminis- 
tration is vastly underestimating the 
cost of its own plan, that indeed it will 
increase the Federal deficit by $74 bil- 
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lion in the first 6 years. It is not going 
to improve the deficit picture; it is 
going to get much worse, and this is 
from the Congressional Budget Office. 


I just think we need to make that 
point. We do not seek, we do not desire 
universal health care coverage. This 
will be the financial ruin of this coun- 
try, and we have to challenge I think 
some of the very basic assumptions of 
the President’s plan. And I would just 
remind everyone that the whole 
premise of this plan with all of this 
massive and minute governmental 
intervention, and control, and limita- 
tions, and rationing, and price con- 
trols, the whole premise of this is that 
we are going to make health care more 
affordable. When did the Government 
ever take over anything and make it 
more affordable or render a better type 
of service? There is no example of that 
in our history. 


Mr. KINGSTON. But there are exam- 
ples of exactly what the gentleman is 
talking about and exactly what the 
nonpartisan CBO is talking about when 
they say this is going to add $74 billion 
to the deficit. And that was the exam- 
ple that in 1965 when Medicare came 
about the administration at the time 
underestimated it by 70 percent. The 
first 5 years it cost 70 percent more 
than they projected, and the projection 
was not a conservative one. 

Mr. DUNCAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, not only did they underestimate 
the cost for the first 5 years, but Gov- 
ernment actuaries at the time, in 1965, 
estimated that 25 years down the road 
Medicare would cost $12 billion, and in- 
stead it cost over nine times that 
much. And I think that is why so many 
people are skeptical of some of these 
initial cost estimates. 


President Clinton estimated or his 
administration estimated that his plan 
would cost $700 billion over the first 5 
years. But within a few days Newsweek 
had a cover which said Clinton's Tril- 
lion Dollar Cure," and many people 
think even those estimates are low. I 
have heard it said if you think health 
care is expensive now, wait until it is 
free, and I think there surely is some 
truth in that. 


Speaking about Newsweek, I want to 
add also that they ran one sentence 
from the President’s plan, and this one 
sentence I want Members to listen to 
for a minute. It says: 


“(В) FAMILY.—In the case of an individual 
enrolled under a health plan under a family 
class of enrollment (as defined in section 
1011(сХ2ХА)), the family out-of-pocket limit 
on cost sharing in the cost sharing schedule 
offered by the plan represents the amount of 
expenses that members of the individual's 
family, in the aggregate, may be required to 
incur under the plan in a year because of 
general deductible, separate deductibles, co- 
payments, and coinsurance before the plan 
may no longer impose any cost sharing with 
respect to items or services covered by the 
comprehensive benefit package * * *, 
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Now remember, this is just one sen- 
tence, and I am still in that one sen- 
tence— 

"By the comprehensive benefit packages 
that are provided to any member of the indi- 
vidual's family, except as provided in sub- 
sections (d)(2)(D) and (e)(2)(D) of section 
1115." 

That ran in Newsweek under the 
title, Splitting Headaches Better Be 
Covered." This plan is so complicated, 
во convoluted that nobody can under- 
stand it, 1,342 pages of the most bu- 
reaucratic gobbley-gook that I have 
ever seen. I was a lawyer and a judge 
before I came to Congress, and I do not 
understand what is in there. I noticed 
that a CBS national news report about 
3 weeks ago said that the professor 
from Stanford University who came up 
with the original managed care con- 
cept, the man who the Clinton adminis- 
tration gives much of the credit to for 
this plan, said that the administration 
should take pages 1 through 1,342 and 
delete everything and start over. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Let me ask an open 
question. Were either of you on the 
health care task force? Who was? Who 
wrote this plan, because we have been 
unable to obtain a list of who was on 
the task force? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. This is the task 
force chaired by the First Lady? 

Mr. KINGSTON. Yes. And the one 
that was meeting in secret until there 
was the lawsuit to end that. Were there 
private practitioners on it, for exam- 
ple? 

Mr. DUNCAN. The Wall ;3treet Jour- 
nal ran a list finally of all 500 mem- 
bers. There were 499 Democrats and 
there was one Republican that some- 
how got in there, an aide to Congress- 
woman NANCY JOHNSON. I do not know 
how that particular aide got in there. 
But I have heard it said that this plan 
was devised in the most partisan, se- 
cretive way of any plan or any legisla- 
tion that has ever been seen in this 
city, and that is really saying some- 
thing. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, it really is. 
REQUEST TO YIELD PORTION OF SPECIAL ORDER 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the Chair how much time re- 
mains in our special order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HINCHEY). The gentleman from Califor- 
nia has 23 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
conclusion of our special order, if any 
time remains within the original 60 
minutes, that the balance of it be 
transferred to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TORKILDSEN]. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has his 
own time scheduled. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I thank the Speak- 
er. 
We did commit to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that he would have 
some time, so I think maybe we ought 
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to try and wrap this up in the next 5 
minutes or so and let the gentleman 
from Massachusetts claim his time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON]. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
one story that I thought was a good ex- 
ample of some of the thoughts that the 
American public has and some of the 
apprehension. Under this system, and 
this came out in one of my health care 
town meetings, but I was telling the 
story about here you know you have 
the President, and you have this seven- 
member nonelected bureaucracy called 
the National Health Care Board which 
will be running health care policy in 
America, and underneath them you 
have the series of State-run monopolies 
called alliances, which are health care 
brokers. And then they will offer to 
you health care through these net- 
works and no forth. 
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The gentleman had mentioned, you 
know, what if you are not happy. You 
know, sometimes you get complaints 
about the VA hospitals. Some are good. 
Some are not so good. But wherever 
you are, that is your hospital. You do 
not have debate. You don’t have a 
choice, you know, of which five VA 
hospitals do you go to. You have to go 
to the one in your geographical area. 

The same thing is true of these alli- 
ances. You have to go to the alliance 
that you live in. 

Ask yourself this: Are Members of 
Congress, is the President of the 
United States, is the Vice President of 
the United States, are the Cabinet 
Members going to go to the downtown 
Washington, DC, alliance and stand in 
line and sit in the lobby with the rest 
of the residents of this city to get 
health care? I do not think that they 
will. I said that to somebody, and one 
of the comments was, Well, maybe the 
President of the United States is enti- 
tled to the best of the best of health 
care. After all, he is the President of 
the greatest Nation the history of the 
world has ever seen. Maybe he should 
be exempt." A guy stood up in the back 
of the room and said, Well, Mr. Con- 
gressman, I tell you what, my mama is 
entitled to the best of the best. If the 
President wants to get a little exemp- 
tion from his alliance, then I think my 
mama should, too." I think that tells 
it all. 

The American people do not want the 
Government coming in and setting up a 
system that is going to be a two-tier 
system. The Congress does not even 
come under this system, under one of 
the proposals, until 1998, 1 year after 
everybody else in the country has to 
come under it. 

So I think that this is a system that 
should be shelved. This is a proposal 
that should be shelved. We should 
adopt the Michel plan. 

Many of the components of the 
Michel plan are contained in the Clin- 
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ton plan, only the Michel plan is $17 
billion, the Clinton plan is $400 billion, 
without the bureaucracy, 

Mr. DUNCAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would just sum up by 
saying this: I think one of the most im- 
portant points to make tonight is the 
national media is acting like there are 
only two plans out there, the Presi- 
dent’s plan and Congressman COOPER's 
plan. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
COOPER] is from my home State, and I 
have great respect for him, but Senator 
GRAMM described his plan as socialism 
with a smile. It is so similar to the 
President’s plan that there really is 
very little difference. 

In fact, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER] said the Presi- 
dent's plan will add big bucks to the 
deficit and greatly increase costs to 
the consumer. He later said in the Ten- 
nessee press that his plan was a first 
cousin to the President's plan, and he 
thought they would have a family re- 
union at the White House. 

There are other better plans out 
there. You mentioned the medical sav- 
ings plan, the medical IRA's, and that 
certainly would do the most to give 
people the most, the medical consumer 
the most control over their medical 
dollars and would do more to bring 
down the cost of medical care than any 
plan out there. 

Frankly, it had over 200 cosponsors 
in the last Congress, more than any 
other plan has been able to achieve. 

Syndicated columnist Paul Craig 
Roberts, one of our most respected 
economists, said this in а column re- 
cently: 

President Clinton's health plan will fail, 
because it wil] drive up demand but not sup- 
ply. The result will be price increases or ra- 
tioning. Price increases, combined with the 
expanded coverage Mr. Clinton wants, can 
mean an explosive increase in health care ex- 
penditures. Rationing can mean a deteriora- 
tion in the quality and timeliness of cure or 
denying treatment in cases where the pa- 
tient's prospects are not good or the cost ex- 
ceeds the value of the person's life. 

He goes on to say what will make us 
worse off is rationing schemes such as 
Mrs. Clinton's that deny the patient 
choice and the medical provider incen- 
tive. Government has never improved 
anything it has touched, and the more 
deeply it gets involved in our medical 
services, the worse they are going to 
get. 

If we go to an even more Govern- 
ment-dominated, Government-con- 
trolled medical system than we now 
have, within a few short years it will 
lead to shortages, waiting periods, а 
declining quality of medical care. Peo- 
ple in rural areas will have to go fur- 
ther and further distances to get cer- 
tain types of treatment, and it will 
lead ultimately to а black market of 
medical care. It wil lead to many 
things that the people do not want, 
they do not deserve to get, and, frank- 
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ly,if we want to do something to make 
health care more affordable in this 
country, we will get the Federal Gov- 
ernment less involved in medical care 
instead of more. 

I thank the gentleman for letting me 
participate in this special order with 
you tonight. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia for their excel- 
lent presentations. 

Just observing, in 2 weeks when we 
reconvene, we will have another hour 
to discuss further aspects. I feel like we 
have really scratched the surface. 
There are so many points to make 
about health care and the Clinton so- 
cialized medicine plan versus the free 
enterprise-based plans that are out 
there. 

We will have another opportunity to 
discuss this. 


ELIMINATE SSI BENEFITS FOR 
PRISONERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts  [Mr. 
TORKILDSEN] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the worst failures of Government in 
recent memory has been the welfare 
system. For too long, welfare in the 
United States has punished those who 
want to find а job and get off welfare, 
and rewarded those who abuse the sys- 
tem, and waste taxpayer dollars. 

Yesterday, I read two articles from 
the Pultizer Prize winning Eagle-Trib- 
une from Lawrence, MA, which de- 
tailed two single parents caught in the 
trap of welfare for over 20 years, and 
felons who were collecting welfare ben- 
efits, even though the law prohibited 
them from doing so. 

One parent with five dependents re- 
ceived welfare and child support cash 
payments totaling $30,168 per year tax 
free, or the equivalent in taxable in- 
come of $45,434. Another parent with 
four children received welfare cash 
payments of $25,716 per year tax free, 
or the equivalent taxable income of 
$38,730 per year. 

One parent who was 45 years old said, 
I'm scared to go back into the work 
system at my age. I find it easier for 
people to stay on welfare once you're 
on because you get more benefits.“ The 
other parent said, "Many years ago, 
there was no way to cheat welfare. Now 
it's a piece of cake. The system is hard 
on people who need it and easy on peo- 
ple who don't.“ 

Yet at the same time welfare was 
trapping single parents, it was also re- 
warding those who had no reason to 
collect. 

Tonight, I want to focus on two more 
articles that focus on key problems. 
One deals with the cost of fraud in the 
welfare system. But the first, and the 
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one I hope every American would find 
outrageous, is that convicts in prison 
for misdemeanors are still legally able 
to collect SSI. While felons are prohib- 
ited from collecting, those convicted of 
misdemeanors can still collect while 
serving time. This means that in most 
States, they could be serving up to 1 
year, and in some States, they could be 
serving up to 2% years, and still legally 
collect SSI. 

The first article is entitled: 

In JAIL, CONVICT GETS $29,892 
(By Brad Goldstein) 

On Sept. 14, 1992, Andrew Filomia, 45, of 
Lawrence, was a signature away from pock- 
eting as much money in one day as most peo- 
ple make in a year. 

А U.S. Treasury check for $29,892 in Title II 
Social Security benefits was delivered to Mr. 
Filomia at the Essex County House of Cor- 
rection in Middleton. 

Mr. Filomia was serving & two-year sen- 
tence for violating a restraining order taken 
out by his mother. 

Essex County Sheriff Charles Reardon 
found the check in a routine inspection of in- 
mate mail, confiscated it and sent it back to 
the Social Security Administration. 

He said he believed inmates were not enti- 
tled to collect Social Security behind bars. 
He was wrong. 

State welfare rules prohibit anyone from 
collecting state public assistance while 
locked up. Prisoners are also supposed to 
lose Supplemental Security Income benefits. 
And federal law bars Social Security benefits 
for felons behind bars. 

But nothing prevents someone serving 
time for a misdemeanor from collecting So- 
cial Security benefits while taxpayers are 
providing room and board in a jail or prison. 

(The loophole in the law is the result of the 
notorious ‘‘Son of Sam" case. 

In the late 1970s, David Berkowitz, also 
known as Son of Sam, applied for and re- 
ceived Social Security benefits while serving 
a life sentence for a series of murders in New 
York City. 

When the news got out, Congress rushed to 
pass a law to cut him off. 

“Congress said a convicted felon could not 
collect any kind of Social Security behind 
bars.“ Social Security spokesman Kurt 
Czarnowski said. ““Тпе obvious example they 
were trying to prevent was Son of Sam.” 

But Mr. Filomia was entitled to receive 
the money because his crimes—which also 
included committing forgery and larceny 
under $250—are all misdemeanors in Massa- 
chusetts, not felonies. 

Mr. Filomia's brother Ralph, of Monsey, 
N.Y., said the $29,892 check represented 2% 
years of retroactive disability benefits for 
his brother. He said he sent the check to 
Middleton jail so Mr. Filomia could sign it 
to be cashed. Ralph Filomia said he was fol- 
lowing the instructions of his brother's so- 
cial worker in New York. 

“I didn't want to forge his check," Ralph 
Filomia said. "I thought I was doing the 
right thing. Some guard who doesn't make 
that much in year was jealous and sent ít 
back.” 

Mr. Filomia, who has a record that in- 
cludes convictions for breaking and entering 
and possession of heroin, contacted 
Merrimack Valley Legal Services. A lawyer 
for the agency went to bat for him by con- 
tacting the sheriff, who referred the lawyer 
to Social Security. 

The money was returned to Mr. Filomia— 
although after the sheriff complained, Social 
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Security initially withheld $6,000, represent- 
ing the time Mr. Filomia was locked up. 

Mr. Filomia appealed to a federal judge to 
recover the rest of his money. 

The outcome of the appeal is not known. 
But Social Security officials made it clear 
criminals serving time for misdemeanors are 
not supposed to lose Title II benefits. 

Title II benefits go to retirees, disabled 
people and survivors. 

"He's not in оп a felony rap," said Gene 
Ervin, regional inspector general for the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
Mr. Ervin declined to discuss what disability 
made Mr. Filomia eligible for Social Secu- 
rity benefits. 

“There are a lot of things that cause me to 
scratch my head as regional director for in- 
vestigations,’ Mr. Ervin said. This is not a 
unique type situation.” 


Mr. Speaker, believe it or not, this 
convict collected $29,892 while sitting 
in prison, and the Federal law said it 
was perfectly legal. 

Last year, I filed H.R. 3251 to end the 
payment of SSI to any convict in pris- 
on. H.R. 3251 won’t solve every problem 
with the welfare system, but it will end 
one glaring and blatant abuse by stop- 
ping welfare payments to prisoners. 

The next article in the series I would 
like to read, deals with fraud in the 
welfare system, entitled: 

FRAUD OFTEN A CRIME WITHOUT PUNISHMENT 
(By Brad Goldstein) 

Lawrence sanitation worker James R. 
Gerry was asked for some identification 
when he walked into a Boston bank last fall 
to cash a check from the City of Lawrence 
for $25,000. 

He used his Massachusetts welfare card. 

But Mr. Terry apparently failed to tell the 
Department of Public Welfare about the 
money, which represented a settlement of 
his worker’s compensation claim. 

Carmen Cookie“ Hernandez also failed to 
tell the welfare department something: She 
was operating her own business while col- 
lecting $668 a month in Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, or AFDC, plus food 
stamps and Medicaid. 

It is illegal to collect welfare while also re- 
ceiving workers’ compensation or owning a 
business, unless the outside income is re- 
ported. 

But Mr. Terry and Ms. Hernandez have 
been able to beat the system. 

Their stories are typical and illustrate 
what is wrong with the way Massachusetts 
deals with fraud. 

Often welfare fraud is a crime without pun- 
ishment. 

In some cases, as in Mr. Terry’s the fraud 
is never uncovered because applicants are 
poorly screened and routine checks are not 
performed. 

In many other cases, as in Ms. Hernandez’, 
investigators know or should know but still 
do nothing. 

And even when welfare cheaters are 
caught, most still get away with it. 

The bottom line: fraud costs taxpayers 
tens of million of dollars, while helping 
erode benefits for the majority of recipients 
who need public assistance to survive. 

A year-long investigation of the welfare 
system by The Eagle-Tribune found: 

Welfare workers and investigators fail to 
perform many basic checks that could head 
off fraud or uncover it after it has occurred. 

Thousands of suspected fraud cases are 
backlogged and will eventually be dropped 
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with no investigation because investigators 
have too many cases. The Lawrence welfare 
office, the state's third busiest, has only two 
fraud investigators—half as many as it had 
in 1989. 

A pilot project at a welfare office in Dor- 
chester found significant fraud and saved 
taxpayers more than than a half million dol- 
lars simply by having a part-time welfare in- 
vestigator perform basic background checks. 

Even when welfare cheats are caught, odds 
are good they will not be punished. Most 
cases are settled out of court, with an order 
to pay restitution. 

More than $100 million in restitution is 
owned to the state; most will never be col- 
lected. (Story, Page 5.) 

Meanwhile, state officials mislead the pub- 
lic about the extent of fraud. (Story below). 
COMPUTER FINDS DOUBLE-DIPPERS 

James Terry was one of the subjects of a 
1991 Eagle-Tribune special report on prob- 
lems in the worker's compensation system. 

His name popped up again when a com- 
puter match of welfare and workers' com- 
pensation records by The Eagle-Tribune 
found 137 people, including 11 city workers, 
collected both types of assistance during the 
last two years. 

They received $1.6 million in tax-free 
workers’ compensation. 

Only eight people—5 percent—reported the 
money to welfare as required by law. 

Mr. Terry was not one of them, welfare 
records indicate. 

The city tried to fire the 43-year-old sani- 
tation worker in April 1989 for absenteeism 
and failure to take a drug test and physical 
examination. 

But Mr. Terry had already filed for work- 
ers’ compensation for a back injury. 

The city paid Mr. Terry $3,000 to settle his 
case, but he later appealed to get back on 
the workers’ compensation payroll. 

Meanwhile, he went on General Relief wel- 
fare in May 1991. Until his eligioility ran out 
in April 1992, he collected $3:3 per month, 
plus $93 in food stamps. 

In January 1992, while still on welfare, Mr. 
Terry won his workers' compensation appeal 
and was placed back on the payroll, at a tax- 
free $220 à week. The city was also ordered to 
pay Mr. Terry $25,406 in back wages. 

Welfare recipients are required to report 
outside income, including workers' com- 
pensation, so it can be deducted from their 
benefits. 

If Mr. Terry reported his workers' com- 
pensation, there is no evidence of it in wel- 
fare records. 

Mr. Terry was no longer on the welfare 
rolls last October when he finally received 
and cashed the $25,000 check for back wages. 
But he was still required to report it since 
the retroactive pay covered part of the time 
he was on welfare. 

Shortly after cashing the check, Mr. Terry 
quit his city job. He told a supervisor it was 
time to get a real job," according to the su- 
pervisor. 

There are other questions about Mr. Ter- 
ry's case. 

While collecting workers' compensation, 
he gave his address as 155 Ferry St., Law- 
rence. He listed a different address with the 
welfare department: his father's house. 

If Mr. Terry was living at 155 Ferry St., an- 
other welfare rule was broken because his 
wife Sharon Terry, of 155 Ferry St., was col- 
lecting Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren. The rules prohibit AFDC for women 
who are living with the father of their chil- 
dren if he has another source of income. 

There is also evidence of a third possible 
violation of the rules involving the Terrys. 
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Lawrence Licensing Board records show 
while collecting AFDC Mrs. Terry earned $6 
an hour as a bartender at the Berkeley So- 
cial Club. Like her husband, Mrs. Terry ap- 
pears to have failed to report any outside in- 
come. 

The president of the club confirmed sign- 
ing the document listing Mrs. Terry as an 
employee but refused to say if she still works 
there. 

In a brief interview as he was coming out 
of 155 Ferry St., Mr. Terry denied he lived 
there or received public assistance while col- 
lecting workers’ compensation. 

“Why are you trying to make my life mis- 
erable?" he asked before driving off. 

In a separate interview, Mrs. Terry also de- 
nied her husband lived with her. Wearing a 
gray Berkeley Social Club T-shirt, Mrs. 
Terry said she worked at the club 15 years 
ago but denied working there while collect- 
ing welfare. 

COMPUTER FINDS VIOLATORS 

There was little risk Mr. Terry or the 
other 128 welfare recipients who failed to re- 
port workers’ compensation would be 
caught. 

The state does not perform computer 
matches of welfare and workers’ compensa- 
tion records. It also fails to check many 
other readily available public records. 

Industrial Accident commissioner James 
Campbell, in charge of the workers’ com- 
pensation system in Massachusetts, said he 
would like to conduct matches with welfare 
to weed out double-dippers. But he said the 
state cannot do matches because the welfare 
department's computers are outdated. 

Glen Р. Fealy, director of the state Bureau 
of Special Investigations, or BSI, the agency 
responsible for investigating welfare abuses, 
agreed workers' compensation could be a fer- 
tile ground for his investigators. 

But he also said inefficient computers pre- 
vent matches. We don't have the tools to 
work with," Mr. Fealy said. 

Welfare commissioner Joseph V. Gallant 
questioned the value of computer matches to 
catch welfare cheats. Lou have to weigh 
what it costs to do the matches to get one or 
two people," he said. 

The Eagle-Tribune found dozens of possible 
welfare abuses in the Lawrence office by 
using а personal computer to match welfare 
records with such public records as arrest re- 
ports, court and jail records, business certifi- 
cates, and lists of overdue parking tickets 
and abandoned properties. 

Seven Greater Lawrence residents were 
found to be running businesses while collect- 
ing public assistance. > 

Thirteen received welfare here while reġ- 
istering cars in New Hampshire. A husband 
and wife each received General Relief bene- 
fits while registering their car from a Hamp- 
ton Beach motel. 

Registering a car out of state is one way to 
hide assets, 

A dozen people were found using abandoned 
properties to collect some form of public as- 
sistance. In one case, a man stayed on the 
welfare rolls for five months after a sus- 
picious fire destroyed the home where he was 
supposed to be living. 

Mr. Gallant said the welfare department 
does computer matches with tax and unem- 
ployment records to find people who are 
working while collecting welfare. 

But welfare cheats know they will not be 
caught if they work under the table and do 
not pay taxes. 

They have little to fear even if they build 
up huge bank accounts while working on the 
side. That is because the state no longer does 
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random computer searches of bank records 
to find hidden assets. 

Such searches were performed under the 
administration of Gov. Edward J. King and 
were credited with uncovering a thousand 
fraud cases a month. 

In 1979, Legal Services sued to stop the 
practice, arguing social workers should not 
be doing fraud investigations. 

As a result of the case, Gov. King created 
а separate fraud unit, the BSI, to conduct 
the investigations. 

Welfare investigators now do bank 
searches only on a case-by-case basis, said 
Anthony Guglielmo, head of the union rep- 
resenting BSI welfare fraud investigators. 

SPOT CHECKS DISCONTINUED 

Several years ago, some abuses that can 
now be uncovered by computer checks might 
have been detected when social workers vis- 
ited welfare recipients’ homes. 

Welfare commissioner Gallant said Gov. 
King stopped the home visits. He agrees with 
the decision. 

It's an extremely inefficient system to go 
out and randomly go into people's houses," 
Mr. Gallant said. Even if a man is in there, 
she can say he is not her husband or the fa- 
ther of her children." 

He also said it was difficult keeping track 
of social workers making home visits. 

The welfare department and BSI also fail 
to perform many simple checks to verify in- 
formation provided by welfare applicants. In 
many cases, the welfare department operates 
essentially on the honor system. 

The results can be startling when some 
basic checks are performed. 

Last year, the welfare department 
launched a pilot study in the Bowdoin Park 
welfare office in Boston, the state's 14th 
busiest. 

Welfare workers were trained to look for 
signs of fraud when interviewing applicants. 
Suspicious cases were referred to a part-time 
BSI investigator. 

The Eagle-Tribune obtained a copy of an 
internal report on the results of the first 
year of the experiment. 

It shows irregularities were substantiated 
in 62 of 134 cases referred for review—46 per- 
cent. In 49 cases, the welfare application 
wound up being denied or withdrawn. Tax- 
payers saved $523,372. 

Many bogus cases were discovered with а 
phone call. 

One call to a pregnancy clinic found an ap- 
plicant lied about being pregnant. In another 
case, an “аһвепбее” parent answered the 
phone at the applicant's home. 

The report came out last April but its les- 
sons have yet to be applied to the state's 
other 47 welfare offices. 

If each office was able to head off as much 
fraud as Bowdoin Park did, taxpayers could 
save $24 million а year. 

Welfare officials now say they plan to act 
soon. 


BUSINESSWOMAN ON WELFARE 


Welfare investigators can fail to catch 
cheats even when a case falls into their lap. 

Carmen “СооКіе” Hernandez was reported 
to welfare investigators in 1986 by Lawrence 
Housing Authority officials. The LHA dis- 
covered she owned a business while collect- 
ing public assistance and living in subsidized 
housing. 

But the matter was dropped. 

Instead, someone told Mrs. Hernandez that 
she had been reported, a clear breach of wel- 
fare department rules. She filed а complaint 
with her tenant representative. 

Today, LHA officials question whether the 
State cares about fighting welfare fraud. 
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"What concerned us is when we have ten- 
ants in public housing who are flaunting the 
system," LHA head Domenic O'Neill said. 
We turned (the Hernandez case) over to wel- 
fare and it was disregarded." 

Mrs. Hernandez has been on and off the 
welfare rolls for seven years. 

While receiving benefits and living at the 
Stadium Courts project in Lawrence, Mrs. 
Hernandez operated the Hernandez Shop, a 
bridal boutique at 317 Broadway, according 
to a 1986 business certificate she filed with 
the city. 

Now called Party World," it moved to 400 
Broadway earlier this year. 

At the time, her ex-husband owned a meat 
market. It closed three years ago. 

Mrs. Hernandez went off welfare for a while 
in 1989 but continued living in public housing 
while running her business. 

In April of last year, LHA officials evicted 
her for non-payment of rent. She then went 
back on welfare while continuing to operate 
the bridal] shop. 

In a phone interview, Mrs. Hernandez, who 
now goes by her maiden name of Carmen 
Vasquez, first denied ever owning a bridal 
shop in Lawrence. She described herself as a 
hard-working mother of five who baked wed- 
ding cakes out of her home. 

"I've never done anything wrong," Mrs. 
Hernandez said. "I work at home . . . Every- 
body in Lawrence knows me for my cakes." 

Asked about city records listing her as 
owner of the bridal shop as far back as 1986, 
Mrs. Hernandez said she owned the store for 
three months in 1989 but sold it to her sister 
and her sister's boyfriend. 

"When I was the owner, I never collected 
welfare. I am not so stupid as to put my 
name down as the business owner," she said. 

People who did business with the bridal 
shop also identify her as the owner. 

In 1990, Mrs. Hernandez and her husband 
took out a business loan of more than $10,000 
from Lawrence Savings Bank. Jeffrey Leeds, 
vice president of the bank, said it was for the 
bridal shop operated by Mrs. Hernandez and 
а delicatessen operated by her husband. 

Bank officials later took the couple to 
Lawrence District Court for failing to repay 
their loan. The bank won a $14,572 judgment 
but has received no money from the couple. 

We have not had a tremendous amount of 
success in locating them,“ Mr. Leeds said. 

Phillip Lynch of Ipswich said Mrs. Hernan- 
dez operated the bridal business when it was 
located in his building at 313 Broadway from 
1991 until early this year. 

He said he sought to evict Mrs. Hernandez 
last year when she fell behind in her rent. He 
said she owes $11,000. 

In March this year, while on welfare and 
despite her claim her sister now owned the 
business, Mrs. Hernandez signed a court set- 
tlement agreeing to pay $1,000 to Mr. Lynch. 
She also agreed to move the shop from his 
building. 

Robert Avila, owner of the building where 
the bridal shop is now located, also identified 
Mrs. Hernandez as the owner. 

"She's the one who leases the building 
from me," Mr. Avila said. “І have a security 
deposit on her .. . She paid July's rent in 
cash.“ 

Mrs. Hernandez maintained she was acting 
for her sister in her dealings with Mr. Lynch 
and Mr. Avila. She said her sister had to re- 
turn to the Dominican Republic because of 
problems with U.S. immigration officials. 

That's not my money.“ she said. I don't 
have my name on any papers.” 

Until recently, Mrs. Hernandez received 
$668 a month in AFDC, plus $231 in food 
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stamps and taxpayer-provided Medicaid 
health insurance. 

Records show her welfare benefits were 
stopped on Sept. 12 when she failed to show 
up for routine review of her case after The 
Eagle-Tribune began questioning her. 

Mrs. Hernandez told the newspaper in Au- 
gust she was headed to Miami to enroll her 
daughter in school. 

TOO MANY CASES 

It is not known why the Hernandez case 
was not pursued. 

But investigators say there are too few of 
them and too many cases. 

The number of welfare fraud investigators 
has been cut 35 percent in 10 years. 

There were 123 in 1983, the last year of Gov. 
King's term. There are now 80. 

Gov. William F. Weld, despite his antifraud 
rhetoric, has cut BSI's budget twice, prompt- 
ing layoffs of fraud investigators. Some were 
later rehired, and Mr. Weld this year agreed 
to hire 12 new investigators to perform back- 
ground checks like the ones in the pilot 
project at Bowdoin Hall. 

In the meantime, Lawrence has been cut 
from four to two investigators. 

BSI director Fealy agreed Lawrence has a 
backlog of cases but refused to cite the num- 
ber, which others put at 2,000. He also de- 
fended Gov. Weld's cuts. He said he believes 
“the smaller the government the better.“ 

William McCarthy, the BSI supervisor for 
Lawrence, said one of his investigators has 
more than 1,000 open fraud referrals, 600 
more than the state average. 

There is no way he can handle them," Mr. 
McCarthy said. They all die on the vine. 
they have to die on the vine. I've made this 
known." 

BSI union president Guglielmo said the 
backlog in Lawrence is not unique. 

Welfare offices in Brockton and the Grove 
Hall section of Boston also have more than 
2,000 open fraud cases, he said. 

He said the average BSI investigator com- 
pletes 50 to 55 investigations a year. An in- 
vestigator who can handle 100 is considered 
special enough to get his name on a plaque 
at BSI headquarters. 

Because of the backlog, he estimates 30 to 
40 percent of fraud referrals are dropped sim- 
ply because the six-year statute of limita- 
tions has run out. 

Mr. McCarthy said the overload hurts both 
the taxpayers and the truly needy. 

“Тһе ironic thing is we have this fraud, the 
people who are on it and need it, they don’t 
get enough," he said. “If we got rid of some 
of this fraud then they might have more to 
get by on." 

Mr. Speaker, to recap tonight's arti- 
cles, convicts serving time in prison 
can and are legally able to collect SSI 
benefits. One prisoner in Massachusetts 
collected $29,892 while behind bars. I 
have filed H.R. 3251 to stop this prac- 
tice. H.R. 3251 will end the practice of 
convicts collecting welfare from their 
prison beds. Also welfare in the United 
States is a system that often lets fraud 
go unpunished. This is on top of the 
fact that welfare is sadly becoming a 
way of life for many, both those who 
want go get off the system, and those 
who callously abuse it. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
act quickly on H.R. 3251, to end the 
abuse of convicts collecting welfare 
and SSI benefits while in prison. 

I will continue reading this series at 
future special orders, next focusing on 
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other convicts who have been sub- 
sidized by the welfare system. 


П 1920 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
REQUIREMENT OF RULE XI WITH 
RESPECT TO CONSIDERATION OF 
RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR 
CONSIDERATION OR DISPOSITION 
OF H.R. 3759, EMERGENCY SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1994 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-421) waiving a require- 
ment of clause 4(b) of rule XI with re- 
spect to consideration of a certain res- 
olution reported from the Committee 
on Rules, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION ОЕ 
H.R. 3345, FEDERAL WORK FORCE 
RESTRUCTURING ACT OF 1994 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-422) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3345) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to 
eliminate certain restrictions on em- 
ployee training; to provide temporary 
authority to agencies relating to vol- 
untary separation incentive payments; 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HASTERT (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), from 2:30 today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of illness 
in the family. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAMSTAD) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. KINGSTON, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BRYANT) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs. UNSOELD, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. SANDERS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. MINK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, for 60 
minutes each day on March 1, 2, and 3. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 


С аана 00 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAMSTAD) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. KINGSTON. 

CLINGER. 

CRANE. 

. GILMAN in two instances. 
GALLO. 


quest of Mr. BRYANT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. 

Mr. HAMILTON in five instances. 

. SAWYER. 

. REED. 

. DANNER. 
FORD of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

. WILSON. 

. DELAURO. 

. HOYER. 

. LANTOS. 

. BLACKWELL. 
. MAZZOLI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TORKILDSEN) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. 

Mr. ENGEL. 

Mrs. MINK. 

Mr. WELDON. 

Mr. STUPAK. 

Mr. COLEMAN. 

Mr. BOEHLERT in two instances 


ЕБЕРЕН 


BILLS PRESENTED ТО THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
date present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On February 8, 1994: 

H.R. 1303. An act to designate the Federal 

Building and United States Courthouse lo- 
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cated at 402 East State Street in Trenton, 
New Jersey, as the ‘‘Clarkson S. Fisher Fed- 
eral Building and United States Court- 
house." 


H.R. 2223. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 528 Griffin Street in Dal- 
las, Texas, as the “А. Maceo Smith Federal 
Building." 


H.R. 2555. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 100 East Fifth Street in 
Cincinnati, Ohio as the “Potter Steward 
United States Courthouse." 


H.R. 3186. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located in Houma, Louisi- 
ana, as the “George Arceneaux, Jr., United 
States Courthouse." 

H.R. 3356. To designate the United States 
courthouse under construction at 611 Broad 
Street, in Lake Charles, Louisiana, as the 
“Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., United States 
Courthouse." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 22 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 10, 1994, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
E 


2557. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting the an- 
nual report on science, technology and 
American diplomacy for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2656c(b), was 
taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STUDDS: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H.R. 2547. A bill to im- 
prove the economy of the United States and 
promote the national security interests of 
the United States by establishing a National 
Shipbuilding Initiative to provide support 
for the U.S. shipbuilding industry in order to 
assist that industry in regaining a signifi- 
cant share of the world commercial ship- 
building market, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. 103-420, Pt. 1). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 356. Resolution waiving a 
requirement of clause 4(b) of rule XI with re- 
spect to consideration of a certain resolution 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
(Rept. 103-421). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 357. Resolution providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 3345) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to elimi- 
nate certain restrictions on employee train- 
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ing; to provide temporary authority to agen- 
cies relating to voluntary separation incen- 
tive payments; and for other purposes (Rept. 
103-422). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mrs. UNSOELD (for herself, Mr. 
STUDDS, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. DICKS, Ms. 
CANTWELL, Ms. DUNN, Mr. KREIDLER, 
Mr. SwiFT, Mr. MANTON, Mr. BORSKI, 
Mr. HOYER, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota): 


H.R. 3821. A bill to promote construction 
апа operation of passenger vessels in the 
United States, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and Natural Resources. 

H.R. 3822. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to promote construction and op- 
eration of passenger vessels in the United 
States, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and Ways and Means. 


By Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin (for him- 
self, Mr. BARCIA of Michigan, and Mr. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin): 


H.R. 3823. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of а uniform standard of need under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. BOUCHER: 


H.R. 3824. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to revise the reserve 
stock level for burley tobacco, to increase 
the amount of scrap tobacco permitted to be 
marketed, and to authorize the lease and 
transfer of burley tobacco quotas between 
farms in adjacent counties in the State of 
Virginia under certain circumstances; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DE LUGO: 

H.R. 3825. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands to authorize 
the legislature of the Virgin Islands to cre- 
ate municipal governments; to the Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources. 

By Mr. GEJDENSON: 

H.R. 3826. A bill to amend title III of the 
Job Training Partnership Act to provide em- 
ployment and training assistance for certain 
individuals who work at or live in the com- 
munity of a plant, facility, or enterprise that 
is scheduled to close or undergo significant 
layoffs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Ms. HARMAN (for herself, Mr. 
BATEMAN, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. EVANS, 
Mr. LEvy, and Ms. SCHENK): 

H.R. 3827. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to deny convicted felons and 
other individuals the opportunity to seek ad- 
ministrative relief from prohibitions against 
possessing, shipping, transporting, or receiv- 
ing firearms or ammunition, and to elimi- 
nate the authority of the Federal courts to 
admit additional evidence in reviewing deni- 
als of such administrative relief for other 
persons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFLEY: 
H.R. 3828. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 


enue Code of 1986 to allow employers the tar- 
geted jobs credit for hiring individuals who 
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have received, or were eligible to receive, un- 
employment compensation covering at least 
90 days; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. MINK of Hawaii: 

H.R. 3829. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make emergency crop loss as- 
sistance available to agricultural producers 
to cover production losses incurred in the 
1992 through 1995 crop years as a result of the 
destruction of papaya, banana, and other 
fruit-bearing trees by Hurricanes Andrew 
and Iniki and Typhoon Omar; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. PETERSON of Florida (for him- 
self, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. BISHOP, 
Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mrs. 
THURMAN, and Mrs. UNSOELD): 

H.R. 3830. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that five additional 
points be granted, on the examination for en- 
trance into the competitive service, to cer- 
tain veterans who do not currently qualify 
for any such additional points; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


By Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO (for him- 
self, Mr. DE LUGO, Мг. GALLEGLY, Mr. 
MURPHY, Mr. UNDERWOOD, and Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA): 

H.R. 3831. A bill to authorize and direct the 
transfer of certain lands on the Island of 
Vieques, PR, to the Municipality of Vieques, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Natural Re- 
Sources. 


By Mr. SENSENBRENNER (by 
quest): 

H.R. 3832. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow certain corpora- 
tions and certain trusts to be shareholders of 
subchapter S corporations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oregon: 

H.R. 3833. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious start of emergency repair work on the 
Crooked River Project, Ochoco Dam, OR; to 
the Committee on Natural Resources. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H.R. 3834. A bill to amend the independent 
counsel provisions of title 28, United States 
Code, to authorize the appointment of an 
independent counsel when the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines that Department of Justice 
attorneys have engaged in certain conduct; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HOEKSTRA (for himself, Mrs. 
FOWLER, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, and Mr. TORKILDSEN): 

H.R. 3835. A bill to establish a national ad- 
visory referendum on limiting the terms of 
Members of Congress at the general election 
of 1994; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


By Mr. SANTORUM (for himself, Mr. 
CAMP, Mr. GRANDY, and Mr. SUND- 
QUIST): 

H.R. 3836. A bill to amend the Fair Debt 
Collection Practices Act to exempt from the 
requirements of the act Government agen- 
cies, attorneys, and private child support en- 
forcement agencies who are engaged in the 
collection of child support due under a court 
order, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ZIMMER: 

H.J. Res. 321. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States allowing an item veto in appropria- 
tions bills and an item veto of contract au- 


re- 
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thority or taxation changes in any other bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GALLO (for himself, Mr. SoLo- 
MON, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. CANADY, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. QUINN, 
and Mr. HASTERT): 

Н. Res. 354. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives to require 
that committee reports accompanying au- 
thorization and revenue bills include em- 
ployment impact statements prepared by the 
Director of the Congressional Budget Office; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. TUCKER (for himself, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. THOMAS of California, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. WYNN, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. WATT, and Ms. ROYBAL- 
ALLARD): 


H. Res. 355. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the peo- 
ple of the United States should be encour- 
aged to practice random acts of kindness; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


——— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. VOLKMER introduced a bill (H.R. 3837) 
for the relief of Ulrike Sanders; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


———ůĩů — 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 163: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 306: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 494: Mr. SKELTON and Mr. KIM. 

H.R. 520: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 543: Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 546: Mr. SANDERS, Mr. KANJORSKI, and 
Mr. SWETT. 

H.R. 737: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 762: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 713: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. MINGE, 
HOEKSTRA, and Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 786: Mr. BEREUTER. 

H.R. 885: Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. 
POSHARD, Mr. HUFFINGTON, Mr. RAMSTAD, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, and Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 958: Mr. OLVER. 

H.R. 1048: Mr. PACKARD and Mr. SARPALIUS. 

H.R. : Mr. LEWIS of Florida. 

H.R. : Mr. SARPALIUS. 

H.R. : Mr. SARPALIUS. 

H.R. : Mr. SARPALIUS. 

H.R. : Mr. PAXON. 

H.R. 1126: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1181: Mr. MORAN, Mr. DICKEY, and Mr. 
GINGRICH. 

H.R. 1182: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 1206: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 1322: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. GINGRICH, and 
Mr. PAXON. 

H.R. 1417: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. JEFFERSON, and Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia. 

Н.Н. 1583: Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Мг. VALEN- 
TINE, Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, Мг. SHAYS, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. DeLay, Mr. 
BLUTE, Mr. HUTTE, and Mr. FRANK of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. 
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H.R. 1671: Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 

H.R. 1687: Mr. DERRICK. 

H.R. 1709: Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. HOKE, Mr. 
FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. GENE GREEN of 
Texas, and Mr. BISHOP. 

Н.В. 1801: Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 1815: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 1886: Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, and Mr. COYNE. 

Н.В. 1897: Ms. BROWN of Florida. 

H.R. 1900: Mr. BARLOW. 

H.R. 1906: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2135: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. SOLOMON, and 
Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 2159: Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 2258: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  MORELLA, Мг.  FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 2354: Mr. HERGER and Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 2417: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2444: Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. GINGRICH, 
and Mr. NADLER. 


Н.В. 2467: Mr. DORNAN, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
GOODLING, Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. 
HORN, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
LaRocco, Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
MCDADE, Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. 
QUILLEN, and Мг, WHITTEN. 

H.R. 2571: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 


ENGEL, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. OLVER, Mr. WYNN, 
Ms. LONG, and Mr. BOUCHER. 

H.R. 2641: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. LANTOS, and 
Mr. KREIDLER. 

H.R. 2670: Mr. DINGELL, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mrs. 
UNSOELD, Mr. FILNER, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. FIELDS of Texas, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. MANTON, Mr. EVANS, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. LaRocca, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, and 
Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 2671: Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 2897: Mr. CRANE and Mr. BREWSTER. 

H.R. 2898: Mr. COLEMAN and Mr. SERRANO. 

H.R. 2938: Mr. 5сотт. 

H.R. 3024: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. 

H.R. 3088: Mr. SHAYS, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
BRYANT, and Mr. ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R. 3122: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 3227: Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. BALLENGER, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. MORAN, and Mr. Ra- 
HALL 

H.R. 3293: Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 3337: Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. YATES, Mr. MANN, 
Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. MORAN, and Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 3386: Mr. MORAN, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. CLYBURN, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. THOMAS of 
Wyoming, Ms KAPTUR, Mr. GALLO, and Mr. 
HASTERT. 

H.R. 3435: Mrs. CLAYTON. 

H.R. 3513: Mr. EVANS, and Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 3538: Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Ms. FURSE, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. RAHALL, 
Ms. WOOLSEY, and Ms. SHEPHERD. 

Н.Н. 3545: Мг. SHaYS, Мг. 
WALKER, Mr. RAMSTAD, Мг. WALSH, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Мг. EWING, Mr. PETRI, Мг. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. Goss, and Mr. LEvy. 

H.R. 3574: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 


SKEEN, Mr. 


Mrs.  MORELLA, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, and Mr. MINETA. 
H.R. 3584: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. 


Dickey, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. FROST, 
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Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, 
Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. LEVY, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. MiL- 
LER of Florida, Mr. QUINN, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
WILSON, and Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 3624: Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. DUNCAN, and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia. 

H.R. 3645; Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 3656: Ms. WOOLSEY. 

Н.Н. 3663: Mr. COYNE, Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
HINCHEY, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. STUDDS, and 
Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 3721: Mr. POMEROY and Mr. SANTORUM. 

H.R, 3757: Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. 

H.R. 3783: Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, 
MCDERMOTT, and Мг. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 3789: Мг. LEWIS of Florida. 

H.R. 3808: Mr. TEJEDA and Mr. ROWLAND. 

H.J. Res. 9: Mr. CALVERT and Ms. DUNN. 

H.J. Res. 28: Mr. SARPALIUS. 

H.J. Res. 209: Mr. WELDON. 

H.J. Res. 230: Mr. BEVILL, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. HAYES, Mr. HEF- 
NER, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. HOBSON, 
Mr. JACOBS, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. KLEIN, Мг. 
LANCASTER, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. MCDADE, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
MATSUI, Mr. MEEHAN, Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. PETERSON of 
Florida, Mr. PETRI, Mr. QUINN, Mr. SABO, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. 
SCHUMER, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. TALENT, Mrs. 
THURMAN, Mr. COPPERSMITH, Mr. 
TORKILDSEN, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. WYNN, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, and Mr. PETE GEREN of 
Texas. 

H.J. Res. 251: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.J. Res. 253: Mr. GRANDY. 

Н.У. Res. 256: Мг. BACHUS of Alabama. 

H.J. Res. 297: Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. SUNDQUIST, 
Mr. CLAY, and Mr. TUCKER. 

H.J. Res. 303: Mr. QUINN, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. TALENT, 
Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Ms. BROWN 
of Florida, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
HuTTO, Mr. BACHUS OF Alabama, Мг. FOGLI- 
ЕТТА, Мг. GALLEGLY, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, 
Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
REED, and Mr. KASICH. 

H.J. Res. 305: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mrs. THURMAN, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. FROST, Mr. YATES, Mr. NEAL 
of Massachusetts, Mr. SisiSKY, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
MCDERMOTT. 

H.J. Res. 310: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
Mr. WELDON, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. THURMAN, 
Mr. WALSH, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Ms. DELAURO, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Мг. SOLO- 
MON, and Mr. LAZIO. 

Н. Con. Res. 84: Mr. HOLDEN, Мг. FLAKE, 
and Mr. BuRTON of Indiana. 

H. Con. Res. 122: Mr. PARKER. 

H. Con. Res. 127: Mr. NEAL of North Caro- 
lina and Mr. САМР. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. FLAKE, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. DARDEN, and Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

H. Con. Res. 152: Mr. SERRANO. 

H. Con. Res. 201; Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. GRAMS, 
Mr. MINGE, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. GALLO, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, and Mr. GOODLATTE. 

Н. Con. Res. 202: Mr. CLAY and Mr. 
KOPETSKI. 

Н. Res. 53; Mr. DEAL. 


Mr. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable BYRON L. Dor- 
GAN, a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The Guest Chaplain, the Reverend 
Fr. John Francis Payne, St. Augustine 
Catholic Church, Washington, DC, of- 
fered the following prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Almighty and eternal God, You have 
revealed Your glory to all nations; You 
have shared Your life with all peoples. 
God of power and might, wisdom, jus- 
tice, truth in life, through You author- 
ity is rightfully administered, laws are 
justly enacted, and true judgment is 
decreed. 

Let nothing blind our eyes to Your 
presence. Let nothing harden our 
hearts to Your spirit. 

Let the light of Your divine wisdom 
direct the deliberations of this U.S. 
Senate, and shine forth in all the pro- 
ceedings and laws framed for our rule 
and Government. May all who endeavor 
here seek to preserve peace, promote 
justice, and bring forth the life, lib- 
erty, and happiness You desire for all. 

We make this prayer in the name of 
the author and sustainer of all life. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable BYRON L. DORGAN, a 
Senator from the State of North Dakota, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DORGAN thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Colorado. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Until the manager 
of the bill, Senator BYRD, arrives, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak as if in 
morning business for 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 

(The remarks of Mr. CAMPBELL per- 
taining to the introduction of legisla- 
tion are located in today’s RECORD 
under “Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.'') 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of H.R. 3759, which the clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3759) making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with an 
amendment to strike all after the en- 
acting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to provide emergency supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, namely: 
TITLE I—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Watershed and 
flood prevention operations" to repair damage 
to the waterways and watersheds resulting from 
the Midwest floods and California fires of 1993 
and other natural disasters, and for other pur- 
poses, $340,500,000, to remain available until er- 
pended: Provided, That not more than 
$50,000,000 of assistance shall be made available 
where the primary beneficiary is agriculture and 
agribusiness regardless of drainage size: Pro- 
vided further, That such amounts are des- 
ignated by Congress as emergency requirements 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended: Provided further, That 
if the Secretary determines that the cost of land 
and levee restoration exceeds the fair market 
value of an affected cropland, the Secretary 
may use sufficient amounts from funds provided 
under this heading to accept bids from willing 


sellers to enroll such cropland inundated by the 
Midwest floods of 1993 in any of the affected 
States in the Wetlands Reserve Program, au- 
thorized by subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle 
D of title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3837). 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 

CONSERVATION SERVICE 

EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for Emergency 
conservation program'' for erpenses resulting 
from the Midwest floods and California fires of 
1993 and other natural disasters, $25,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1995: Pro- 
vided, That such amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
available to fund the costs of replanting, reseed- 
ing, or repairing damage to commercial trees 
and seedlings, including orchard and nursery 
inventory as a result of the Midwest Floods of 
1993 or other natural disasters: Provided, That 
the use of these funds for these purposes is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 and that 
such use shall be available only to the extent 
the President designates such use an emergency 
requirement pursuant to such Act. 

The second proviso of the matter under the 
heading "DISASTER ASSISTANCE" under the 
heading ‘COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION" of 
chapter 1 of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-50; 107 Stat. 241) is 
amended by inserting before the colon at the 
end the following: , including payments to pro- 
ducers for the 1993, 1994, and 1995 crops of pa- 
paya if (1) the papaya would have been har- 
vested if the papaya plants had not been de- 
stroyed, and (2) the papaya plants would not 
have produced fruit for a lifetime total of more 
than 3 crop years based on normal cultivation 
practices". Payments under this paragraph 
shall be made only to the extent that claims for 
the payments are filed not later than the date 
that is 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act: Provided, That the use of funds for 
this purpose is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985 and that such use shall be available 
only to the ertent the President designates such 
use an emergency requirement pursuant to such 
Act. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For an additional amount for emergency ex- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other disas- 
ters, $309,750,000, to remain avaílable until er- 
pended, of which up to $55,000,000 may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriations for 


© This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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“Salaries and expenses for associated adminis- 
trative expenses: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
requirement pursuant іо section 
251(b)(2)(D){i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 
Section 24 of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
651) is amended in subsection (a) by striking the 
period at the end thereof and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, and shall give pri- 
ority to a proposal to restore an area determined 
to be a major disaster by the President on a date 
not more than three years prior to the fiscal 
year for which the application is made. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
For an additional amount for ''Military Per- 
sonnel, Army“, $6,600,000: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 
For an additional amount for ''Military Per- 
sonnel, Navy”, $19,400,000: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
For an additional amount for Military Per- 
sonnel, Air Force“, $18,400,000: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
For an additional amount for ''Operation and 
Maintenance, Army", $420,100,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 

For an additional amount for “Оретайоп and 
Maintenance, Navy", $104,800,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Air Force“, $560,100,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 

For an additional amount for “Оретайоп and 
Maintenance, Defense-Wide"', $21,600,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For an additional amount for ''Aircraft Pro- 

curement, Army", $20,300,000, to remain avail- 
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able for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For an additional amount for “Other Procure- 
ment, Army"', $200,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1996: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for **Other Procure- 
ment, Air Еотсе”, $26,800,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Ас, of 1985, as 
amended. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—CHAPTER 3 


SEC. 301. Notwithstanding sections 607 and 630 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2357 and 22 U.S.C. 2390), reimbursements re- 
ceived from the United Nations for expenses of 
the Department of Defense charged to the ap- 
propriations provided by this Act shall be depos- 
ited to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 
SEC. 302. Funds appropriated in this chapter 
shall only be obligated and erpended to fund 
the incremental and associated costs of the De- 
partment of Defense incurred in connection with 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Somalia; the ongoing United States humani- 
tarian airdrops, hospital operations, and en- 
forcement of the no-fly zone relating to Bosnia; 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Southwest Asia; and the ongoing United States 
operations supporting the maritime interception 
operations relating to Haiti. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

For an additional amount for "Flood control 
and coastal emergencies’’, $70,000,000, to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That such 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b(2)(D)i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

The prohibition against obligating funds for 
construction until sizty days from the date the 
Secretary transmits a report to the Congress in 
accordance with section 5 of the Reclamation 
Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 U.S.C. 509) is 
waived for the Crooked River Project, Ochoco 
Dam, Oregon, to allow for an earlier start of 
emergency repair work. 

CHAPTER 5 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 

LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 

in Public Law 103-112 and designated by Con- 
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gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)((D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended, subject to the terms and conditions 
specified in Public Law 103-112, $300,000,000, if 
designated by the President as an emergency, 
may be allotted by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, as she de- 
termines is appropriate, to any one or more of 
the jurisdictions funded under title XXVI of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, to 
meet emergency needs. 

The second paragraph under this heading in 
Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: strike 
June 30, 1994” and insert September 30, 1994”. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 

For carrying out disaster assistance activities 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters as au- 
thorized under section 7 of Public Law 81-874, 
$165,000,000, {о remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That the entire 
m is designated by Congress as an emer- 

requirement pursuant іо section 
251(b)(2)(D)() of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for “Student finan- 
cial assistance" for payment of awards made 
under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, $80,000,000, 
to remain available through September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That notwithstanding sections 442(e) 
and 462(j) of such Act, the Secretary may reallo- 
cate, for use in award year 1994-1995 only, any 
excess funds returned to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation under the Federal Work-Study or Federal 
Perkins Loan programs from award year 1993- 
1994 to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended: Provided further, 
That fiscal year 1992 Federal Work-Study and 
Federal Perkins Loan funds that were reallo- 
cated to institutions for use in award year 1993- 
1994, pursuant to Public Law 103-75, and fiscal 
year 1992 Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant funds that were reallocated 
to institutions by the Secretary for use in award 
year 1993-1994, pursuant to section 413D(e) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm as a result of the Midwest floods of 1993 
shall remain available for use in award year 
1994-1995 by institutions that received such re- 
allocations. 

CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover expenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in addi- 
tion $400,000,000, which shall be available only 
to the extent an official budget request for а 
specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tíon of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to the Congress, all to be derived from 
the Highway Trust Fund and to remain avail- 
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able until erpended: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 

requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended: Provided further, That the limitation 
on obligations per State in 23 U.S.C. 125(b) shall 
not apply to projects relating to such earth- 
quake: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
23 U.S.C. 120(e), the Federal share for any 
project on the Federal-aid highway system re- 
lated to such earthquake shall be 100 percent for 
the costs incurred in the 180 day period begin- 
ning on the date of the earthquake: Provided 
further, That project costs incurred prior to im- 
plementation of this bill and subsequent to the 
January 17, 1994, Northridge Earthquake, that 
are funded from other than Federal Emergency 
Relief funds that were otherwise eligible for 
Emergency Relief funding, are approved for 
Emergency Relief funds and such costs regard- 
less of initial funding sources are to be reim- 
bursed with Emergency Relief funds: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, of the funds made available by the 
Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-368) under ''Federal 
Highway Administration, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning (Highway Trust Fund)," $337,000 of the 
funds received by Hawaii shall be made avail- 
able by the State of Hawaii directly to the 
County of Kauai, Hawaii, for conducting com- 
prehensive reviews of transportation infrastruc- 
ture needs incurred in connection with Hurri- 
cane Iniki, and, these funds shall remain avail- 
able until erpended. 

In addition, for emergency erpenses resulting 
from the Loma Prieta earthquake of October 17, 
1989, аз authorized by 23 U.S.C. 125, 
$315,000,000, to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ет- 
pended: Provided, That such amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 


CHAPTER 7 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


For an additional amount for emergency er- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, $21,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended, of which not to 
erceed $802,000 is available for transfer to Gen- 
eral Operating Expenses, the Guaranty and In- 
demnity Program Account, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Loans Program Account: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 


For an additional amount for Construction. 
major projects" for emergency erpenses result- 
ing from the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $45,600,000, 
to remain available until erpended, of which 
such sums as may be necessary may be trans- 
ferred to the Medical сате" and Construction. 
minor projects accounts: Provided. That the 
entire amount is designated Ьу Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000, to remain available until December 
31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for rental 
assistance under the section 8 existing housing 
certificate program (42 U.S.C. 1437f) and the 
housing voucher program under section 8(0) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437f(0)), and $25,000,000 shall be for the mod- 
ernization of eristing public housing projects 
pursuant to section 14 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 14371): Provided, 
That these funds shall be used first to replenish 
amounts used from the headquarters reserve es- 
tablished pursuant by section 213(d)(4)(A) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974, as amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Califor- 
nia: Provided further, That any amounts re- 
maining after the headquarters reserve has been 
replenished shall be available under such pro- 
grams for additional assistance to victims of the 
earthquake referred to above: Provided further, 
That in administering these funds, the Secretary 
may waive or specify alternative requirements 
for any provision of any statute or regulation 
that the Secretary administers in connection 
with the obligation by the Secretary or any use 
by the recipient of these funds, except for the re- 
quirements relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver ís re- 
quired to facilitate the obligation and use of 
such funds and would not be inconsistent with 
the overall purpose of the statute or regulation: 
Provided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 

FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 

For emergency assistance to owners of eligible 
multifamily housing projects damaged by the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
who are either insured or formerly insured 
under the National Housing Act, as amended, or 
otherwise eligible for assistance under section 
201(c) of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Amendments of 1978, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1715г-1а), in the program of assistance 
for troubled multifamily housing projects under 
the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978, as amended, $100,000,000, 
to remain available until September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That assistance to an owner of a mul- 
tifamily housing project assisted, but not in- 
sured under the National Housing Act, may be 
made if the project owner and the mortgagee 
have provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in a manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development: 
Provided further, That assistance is for the re- 
pair of damage or the recovery of losses directly 
attributable to the Southern California earth- 
quake of 1994: Provided further, That in admin- 
istering these funds, the Secretary may waive, 
or specify alternative requirements for, any pro- 
vision of any statute or regulation that the Sec- 
retary administers in connection with the obli- 
gation by the Secretary or any use by the recipi- 
ent of these funds, ercept for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is re- 
quired to facilitate the obligation and use of 
such funds, and would not be inconsistent with 
the overall purpose of the statute or regulation: 
Provided further, That after assisting economi- 
cally viable FHA insured projects, to the extent 
funds remain available the Secretary may pro- 
vide assistance to economically viable projects 
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assisted with a loan made under section 312 of 
the National Housing Act of 1964 and projects 
assisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 but not insured under the 
National Housing Act: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

For higher mortgage limits and improved ac- 
cess to mortgage insurance for victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, title 11 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is further amended, 
as follows: 

(1) In section 203(h), by— 

(A) striking out section 102(2) and 401 of the 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act” 
and inserting “Robert T. Stafford Disaster Re- 
lief and Emergency Assistance Act"; and 

(B) adding the following new sentence at the 
end thereof: “Іп any case in which the single 
family residence to be insured under this sub- 
section is within a jurisdiction in which the 
President has declared a major disaster to have 
occurred, the Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from the 
date of such Presidential declaration, to enter 
into agreements to insure a mortgage which in- 
volves a principal obligation of up to 100 percent 
of the dollar limitation determined under section 
305(аХ2) of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation Act for single family residence, and 
not in ercess of 100 percent of the appraised 
value. 

(2) In section 203(k), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) The Secretary is authorized, for а tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from the 
date on which the President has declared a 
major disaster to have occurred, to enter into 
agreements to insure a rehabilitation loan under 
this subsection which involves a principal obli- 
gation of up to 100 percent of the dollar limita- 
tion determined under section 305(a)(2) of the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation Act 
for a residence of the applicable size, if such 
loan is secured by a structure and property that 
are within a jurisdiction in which the President 
has declared such disaster, pursuant to the Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act, and if such loan otherwise con- 
forms to the loan-to-value ratio and other re- 
quirements of this subsection."'. 

(3) In section 234(c), by inserting after 
““203(Ъ)(2)” in the third sentence the phrase: “от 
pursuant to section 203(h) under the conditions 
described in section 203(h)"". 

Eligibility for loans made under the authority 
granted by the preceding paragraph shall be 
limited to persons whose principal residence was 
damaged or destroyed as a result of a Presi- 
dentially declared major dísaster event: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions under this heading 
shall be effective only for the 18 month period 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

For an additional amount for Community 
development grants, as authorized under title 1 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, for emergency erpenses resulting 
from the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California or the Midwest Floods of 1993, 
$500,000,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1996 for all activities eligible under such title 
1 except those activities reimbursable by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) or available through the Small Busi- 
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ness Administration (SBA): Provided, That from 
this amount, the Secretary may transfer up to 
$75,000,000 to the "HOME investment partner- 
ships program", as authorized under title II of 
the Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act, as amended (Public Law 101-625), 
to remain available until erpended, as an addi- 
tional amount for such emergency erpenses for 
all activities eligible under such title II ercept 
activities reimbursable by FEMA or available 
through SBA: Provided further, That the recipi- 
ents of amounts under this appropriation, in- 
cluding the foregoing transfer (if any), shall use 
such amounts first to replenish amounts pre- 
viously obligated under their Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant or HOME programs, respec- 
tively, in connection with the Southern Califor- 
nia earthquake of January 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative re- 
quirements for, any provision of any statute or 
regulation that the Secretary administers in 
connection with the obligation by the Secretary 
or any use by the recipient of these funds, er- 
cept for statutory requirements relating to fair 
housing and nondiscrimination, the environ- 
ment, and labor standards, upon finding that 
such waiver is required to facilitate the obliga- 
tion and use of such funds, and would not be 
inconsistent with the overall purpose of the stat- 
ute or regulation: Provided further, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)Xi) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 

For an additional amount for ''Disaster Re- 
lief" for the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $4,709,000,000 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for ‘Emergency 
Management Planning and Assistance", to 
'carry out activities under the Earthquake Haz- 
ards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 7701 et seq.) $15,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until erpended, to study the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California in order to 
enhance seismic safety throughout the United 
States: Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 


CHAPTER 8 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 


For an additional amount for emergency er- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, the Midwest 
Floods and other disasters, $550,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended: Provided, That 
these funds may be transferred to any author- 
ized Federal governmental activity to meet the 
requirements of such disasters: Provided further, 
That the entire amount shall be available only 
to the ertent that an official budget request for 
a specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
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President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

This title may be cited as the Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994”, 
TITLE |. II—SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 

CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

For an additional amount for Extension 
Service," $1,400,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1995, of which up to $750,000 may 
be transferred to the Cooperative State Research 
Service. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for ''Salaries and 
expenses“ from fees collected pursuant to sec- 
tion 736 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, not to exceed $2,284,000, to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That fees 
derived from applications received during fiscal 
year 1994 shall be credited to the appropriation 
current in the year in which fees are collected 
and subject to the fiscal year 1994 limitation. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
RELATED AGENCY 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for salaries and ex- 
penses, $75,000, to remain available until er- 
pended, for electronic records management ac- 
tivities to comply with Armstrong against Етес- 
utive Office of the President. 

CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount to carry out the 
Forest Plan in the Pacific Northwest, $2,100,000, 
of which $400,000 shall be derived by transfer 
from the “Oil spill emergency fund" and 
$1,700,000 shall be derived by transfer from the 
“Compact of Free Association“. 

LAND ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for Land acquisi- 
tion" for the acquisition of land or interests in 
land, from willing sellers, in the Midwest area 
flooded in 1993, $4,000,000, to remain available 
until ezpended, to be derived by transfer from 
amounts appropriated to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service under the heading Con- 
struction" in Public Law 103-75, to be used for 
nonstructural measures to meet flood damage 
control and fish and wildlife habitat restoration 
objectives. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construction. 

to replenish funds used for emergency actions 
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related to storm damaged facilities within Na- 
tional Park System areas, $13,102,000, to remain 
available until erpended. 

LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for Land acquisi- 
tion and state assistance, $1,274,000, to be de- 
rived from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, to remain available until erpended, to re- 
plenish funds used for emergency actions relat- 
ed to storm damaged facilities within National 
Park System areas; and in addition, an addi- 
tional amount to be determined by the Sec- 
retary, to remain available until erpended, to be 
derived by transfer from balances umder the 
head ''Construction," for project modifications 
authorized by section 104 of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park Protection and Erpansion Act of 
1989, to be available for Federal assistance to 
the State of Florida for acquisition of lands or 
interests therein adjacent to, or affecting the 
restoration of natural water flows, to Ever- 
glades National Park and Florida Bay. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by inserting the words 
"not to  erceed" before the amount 
8316,111,000”, 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construction,“ 
$12,363,000, to remain available until erpended. 

INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 

AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by adding the following 
before the last period: “, and (3) to reimburse 
Indian trust fund account holders for loss(es) to 
their respective accounts where the claim for 
said loss(es) has been reduced to a judgment or 
settlement agreement approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 

ENERGY 

Section 303 of Public Law 97-257, as amended, 
is repealed. 

The seventh proviso under the head Clean 
Coal Technology" in Public Law 101-512, and 
the seventh proviso under the head ''Clean Coal 
Technology" in Public Law 102-154, both con- 
cerning Federal employment, are repealed. 

CHAPTER 4 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 

For an additional amount for Advances to 
the unemployment trust fund and other funds," 
$61,400,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1995. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses for the current population parallel 
survey, $10,100,000: Provided, That an amount 
equal to the amount obligated in the Training 
and employment services" account for this pur- 
pose upon the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be transferred from this account and 
merged into the Training and employment 
services” account. 

CHAPTER 5 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

For an additional amount for “Office of the 
Secretary"'', $450,000. 
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CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENA TE 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 
For an additional amount for expenses of the 
“Office of the Secretary of the Senate“, 
$600,000. 
CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Of funds provided under this heading under 
Public Law 103-75, $4,000,000 shall, in combina- 
tion with funds made available under this head- 
ing under Public Law 102-368, be made available 
for operating, acquisition, construction, and im- 
provement costs associated with the Midwest 
floods, and shall remain available until er- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing under Public Law 102-368, $2,000,000 shall 
be made available for costs associated with the 
Midwest floods, and shall remain available until 
erpended. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

For grants to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, for engineering and design ac- 
tivities to enable the James A. Farley Post Office 
in New York City to be used as a train station 
and commercial center: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may retain from these funds such 
amounts as the Secretary shall deem appro- 
priate to undertake the environmental and his- 
toric preservation analyses associated with this 
project: Provided further, That no funds pro- 
vided under this head shall be available for con- 
struction until the Secretary submits a report to 
the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions regarding the financing of necessary im- 
provements to the existing Pennsylvania Station 
and the financing of the operating and capital 
costs accruing to the commuter rail authorities 
operating in said station as a result of this rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF NEXT GENERATION RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

The obligation limitation for the “High-Speed 
Ground Transportation" program in Public Law 
103-122 is amended by deleting “33,500,000” and 
inserting '*$7,952,000''. 

GENERAL PROVISION 


Section 310(c)(3) of the Department of Trans- 
portation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994, is amended by— 

(a) inserting ''6005," after “6001,”; and 

(b) inserting “: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, amounts made 
available under section 6005 of Public Law 102- 
240 shall be subject to the obligation limitation 
for Federal-aid highways and highway-safety 
construction programs under the head ‘Federal- 
Aid Highways' in this Act" after section 104(a) 
of title 23, United States Code“. 

CHAPTER 7 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary erpenses for salaries and er- 
penses for the costs of electronic communica- 


tions records management activities for compli- 
ance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Етеси- 
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tive Office of the President, $7,030,000, to remain 
available until erpended, of which $6,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer from Department of 
Defense, “Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force.“ 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary erpenses for salaries and er- 
penses for the costs of electronic communica- 
tions records management activities for compli- 
ance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Erecu- 
tive Office of the President, $5,320,000, to remain 
available until erpended. 

CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

For an additional amount for “Сотрепѕаііоп 
апа pensions, $698,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For an additional amount for "Readjustment 
benefits," $103,200,000, to remain available until 
erpended. 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(BY TRANSFER) 

For an additional amount for ''Medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses", $3,500,000, to be derived by transfer 
from amounts appropriated under the head 
"Medical care in Public Law 103-124. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

During fiscal year 1994, the limitation on com- 
mitments to guarantee loans to carry out the 
purposes of section 203(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is increased by an addi- 
tional loan principal of not to exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 

FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The limitation on commitments during fiscal 
year 1994 to guarantee loans authorized by sec- 
tions 238 and 519 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 17152-3(b) and 1735c(f), is 
increased by an additional loan principal, any 
part of which is to be guaranteed, of not to ег- 
ceed S2. 000. 000, 000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Of the $260,000,000 earmarked in Public Law 
102-389, in the 14th proviso under the head An- 
nual Contributions for Assisted Housing, for 
special purpose grants (106 Stat. 1571, 1584), 
$1,300,000 made available for continued assist- 
ance to two sugarcane mills оп the Hilo- 
Hamakua Coast of Hawaii shall also be avail- 
able to community-based and employee-support 
organizations along the Hamakua Coast, to ad- 
dress social and economic needs in such area. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WATER INFRASTRUCTURE STATE REVOLVING FUNDS 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, the $500,000,000 ear- 
marked to not become available until May 31, 
1994, shall instead not become available until 
September 30, 1994. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The second proviso under this heading in 

Public Law 103-124 is amended to read as fol- 
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lows: Provided further, That of the funds pro- 
vided under this heading, for the redesigned 
Space Station, (1) not to exceed $160,000,000 
shall be for termination costs connected only 
with Space Station Freedom contracts, (2) not to 
exceed $172,000,000 shall be for space station op- 
erations and utilization capability development, 
and (3) not to exceed $99,000,000 shall be for 
supporting development:. 

The fifth and sixth provisos under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124 are deleted and the 
fourth proviso thereunder is amended to read: 
“Provided further, That of the funds made 
available under this heading, not to exceed 
$117,200,000 shall be available for activities to 
support cooperative space ventures between the 
United States and the Republic of Russia out- 
lined in the joint agreement of September 2, 
1993:". 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

For an additional amount for “Research and 
program management,“ $60,000,000. 

NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

From the amounts appropriated to the Cor- 
poration for National and Community Service in 
Public Law 103-124, up to $3,000,000 may be 
made available for a demonstration program for 
Stafford Loan Forgiveness authorized under 
section 428 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1078). 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 2001. (a) Section 1205(a)(1) of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1993 is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon the following: 
“апа amounts transferred by the Architect of 
the Capitol from funds appropriated to the Ar- 
chitect"’. 

(b) Section 1205(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа payments and inserting 
payments: and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end 
the following:, and payments pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 139, 103d Congress, agreed to 
August 4, 1993”, 

(c) Section 1205 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(d) In case of an award under section 307 of 
Public Law 102-166, a payment pursuant to an 
agreement under section 310 of such Public Law, 
or a payment pursuant to Senate Resolution 
139, 103d Congress, agreed to August 4, 1993, to 
an employee described in section 301(c)(1)(B) of 
such Public Law, to an applicant for a position 
described in section 301(c)(1)(C) of such Public 
Law that is to be occupied by such an employee, 
or to an individual described in section 
301(c)(1)(D) of such Public Law who was for- 
merly such an employee, the Architect of the 
Capitol, at the direction of the Secretary of the 
Senate, shall transfer to the account established 
by subsection (a), from funds that are appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol under the 
heading 'CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS' 
under the subheading ‘SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS' and that are otherwise available for obli- 
gation at the time the award is ordered or the 
agreement is entered into, an amount sufficient 
to pay such award or make such payment. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective on and after October 1, 1992. 

SEC. 2002. (a) The Senate finds that 

(1) historically it is the policy of the Federal 
Government to provide financial and other as- 
sistance to the victims of natural disasters; 

(2) since fiscal year 1988, the Congress has en- 
acted 6 major disaster relief supplemental appro- 
priations Acts providing а total of 
$17,012,000,000 in budget authority for Federal 
disaster assistance for domestic disasters; 

(3) the provision of Federal disaster assistance 
reflects the traditions and values of the Amer- 
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ican people who have always been willing to 
provide help to those who have been victimized 
by catastrophic events and forces beyond their 
control; 

(4) the unprecedented growth in the cost of 
disaster assistance needs to be reconciled with 
the restraints imposed on discretionary spending 
and with the deficit reduction goals of the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 and the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, under 
which significant progress is being made in re- 
ducing the Federal deficit; and 

(5) а prospective policy should be developed 
for anticipating and funding disaster needs and 
other emergencies in keeping with continuing 
fiscal constraints on the Federal Government. 

(0) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) there should be established in the Senate a 
Bipartisan Task Force on Funding Disaster Re- 
lief; and 

(2) the Task Force should— 

(A) consult with the Senate committees with 
jurisdiction over disaster relief programs; 

(B) compile information on the history of Fed- 
eral disaster relief and recovery funding; 

(C) evaluate the types and amounts of Federal 
financial assistance provided to individuals, 
State and local governments, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations after disasters strike, as well as rel- 
evant insurance coverage and loss егретіепсе; 

(D) consider the relationship between funding 
disaster relief and complying with the deficit 
control requirements of the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993, and other deficit control provisions 
enacted prior to 1990; and 

(E) report its findings, options, and rec- 
ommendations to the Senate with regard to the 
consideration of future disaster assistance fund- 
ing requests prior to the convening of the 104th 
Congress. 

SEC. 2003. (a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 31.—Sec- 
tion 301(d) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “ап Under Secretary for 
Enforcement," after 2 Under Secretaries,"’. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5.—Section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing Under Secretary of the Treasury (or Coun- 
selor)." and striking Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs." and inserting 
in lieu thereof, Under Secretaries of the Treas- 
иту (3).”'. 

TITLE III—RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $4,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,463,000 are re- 
scinded, including $4,375,000 of contracts and 
grants for agricultural research under the Act of 
August 4, 1965, as amended; $6,729,000 for com- 
petitive research grants under section 2(b) of the 
Act of August 4, 1965; and $1,359,000 for nec- 
essary erpenses of Cooperative State Research 
Service activities. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $2,897,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $21,158,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
for the cost of credit sales of acquired property 
direct loans in Public Law 103-111, $5,094,000 
are rescinded. 

RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of low-income hous- 
ing section 502 direct loans, $1,515,000; for the 
cost of section 515 rental housing loans, 
$12,443,000; for the cost of section 504 housing 
repair loans, $1,204,000; for the cost of section 
514 farm labor housing loans, $483,000. 

RURAL HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE LOANS 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of 5 percent rural 
electrification direct loans, $3,388,000; for the 
cost of 5 percent rural telephone direct loans, 
$3,222,000. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-341, $6,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAM FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $5,200,000 are re- 
scinded. 

THE EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $30,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for title Ш, 
$45,000,000 are rescinded, and of the amounts 
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made available for ocean freight differential 
costs, $4,600,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing ín Public Law 103-111 for the cost of direct 
credit agreements, including the cost of modify- 
ing credit agreements, $35,400,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $2,000,000 are rescinded. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Catawba 
Indian Tribe in Public Law 103-121, $500,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $4,254,000 are re- 
scinded. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

From unobligated balances available under 
this heading, $20,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $600,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the balances in the Buying power mainte- 

nance account, $8,800,000 are rescinded. 


THE JUDICIARY 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
DEFENDER SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RADIO RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the balances available under this heading, 
$1,700,000 are rescinded. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $4,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 
NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $8,700,000 are rescinded. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $12,800,000 are re- 
scinded. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $27,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $104,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 

EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $50,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $110,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years 
Energy and Water Development Acts, $24,970,000 
are rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years 
Energy and Water Development Acts, $97,319,000 
are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Laws 102-27, 102-368, 102-377 
and prior years Energy and Water Development 
Acts, $40,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $107,300,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the reduction shall be 
taken as a general reduction, applied to each 
program equally, so as not to eliminate or dis- 
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proportionately reduce any program, project or 
activity in the Energy Supply, Research and 
Development Activities account as included in 
the reports accompanying Public Law 103-126. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing for superconducting magnetic energy storage 
in Public Law 103-126, $10,000,000 are rescinded. 

URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years' 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Acts, $42,000,000 are rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $12,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 5 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for the United States 
contribution to the sixth replenishment of the 
African Development Fund, $2,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal year 1994 and prior fiscal years to 
carry out the provisions of sections 103 through 
106 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
$40,879,000 are rescinded. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for expenses related to 
the implementation of the recommendations of 
the Report of the National Performance Review, 
$3,000,000 are rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 
OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds made available under this heading and 
title VI of Public Law 103-87, and prior Acts 
making appropriations for foreign operations, 
erport financing, and related programs, for as- 
sistance for the new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, $145,000,000 are rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal years 1987 through 1994 to carry 
out the provisions of chapter 4 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $32,700,000 are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing (including earmarked funds) in Public Law 
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102-391 and prior appropriations acts, for grants 
to carry out the provisions of section 23 of the 
Arms Export Control Act, $65,562,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for grants to carry out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Arms Erport 
Control Act, $25,721,000 are rescinded: Provided, 
That such rescission shall be derived only from 
nonearmarked amounts. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available (including ear- 
marked funds) under this heading in Public 
Law 102-39] and prior appropriations acts, 
$438,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 100-446 and Public Law 102- 
154, $3,874,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this heading, 
$16,275,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 7 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, AND EDUCATION, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and erpenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Labor, 
$4,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (except the Social Security Ad- 
ministration), $37,500,000 are rescinded. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in the first para- 
graph under this heading in Public Law 103- 
112, $10,909,000 are rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 to invest in a state- 
of-the-art computing network, $80,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Education, 
$8,500,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Senate 
under the heading ''Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
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keeper of the Senate" in Public Law 102-90, 
$1,500,000 are rescinded. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 101-520, $633,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

"ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES'', $633,000, as 
follows: 

"Official Expenses of Members", $128,000; 
"supplies, materials, administrative costs and 
Federal tort claims”, $125,000; net expenses of 
purchase, lease and maintenance of office 
equipment, $364,000; and ''Government con- 
tributions to employees' life insurance fund, re- 
tirement funds, Social Security fund, Medicare 
fund, health benefits fund, and worker's and 
unemployment compensation“, $16,000. 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-90, $2,352,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

"HOUSE LEADERSHIP OFFICES", $253,000; 
"COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET (STUDIES)"’, $4,000; 
"STANDING COMMITTEES, SPECIAL AND SELECT", 

$378,000; 
"ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES", $943,000, as 
follows: 

“Official Erpenses of Members“, $876,000; and 
"stenographic reporting of committee hearings", 
$67,000; 

"COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (STUDIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS)", $595,000; 
"SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES”, $179,000, 
as follows: 

“Office of the Postmaster, $19,000; for sala- 
ries and expenses of the Office of the Histo- 
тіап”, $26,000; “the House Democratic Steering 
and Policy Committee and the Democratic Cau- 
сиз”, $73,000; and the House Republican Con- 
ference", $61,000. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $1,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $650,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE ACCOUNT, 

PART III 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-110, $601,224,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under section 419 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1389), 
$10,067,000 are rescinded. 

RENTAL PAYMENTS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $1,781,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $2,750,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the available balances under this heading, 
$65,205,300 are rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 14 of Public Law 91-258 as amended, 
$488,200,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for specific high- 
way projects, $23,701,035 are rescinded: Pro- 
vided, That of the amounts made available for 
Federal-aid highways pursuant to provisions of 
the Surface Transportation and Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance Act of 1987, $2,517,473 are re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the authority 
made available for bridges on Federal dams pur- 
suant to section 320 of title 23, United States 
Code, $9,478,139 are rescinded: Provided further, 
That this rescission shall not apply to any emer- 
gency relief project under section 125 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 108 of title 23, United States Code, and 
section 7 of Public Law 90-495, $20,000,000 are 
rescinded. ү 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under 153, 402, and 408 of title 23, United 
States Code, and section 209 of Public Law 95- 
599, as amended, $219,750,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $17,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 99-190, $808,935 are rescinded. 
CHAPTER 11 
TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-123, $6,400,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
(LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing in Public Law 103-123, the Independent 
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Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994, and from 
available unobligated balances from previous 
appropriations acts, $127,691,000 are rescinded 
for the following projects in the following 
amounts: 

Alabama: 

Montgomery, U.S. Courthouse, $5,000,000. 

Arizona: 

Naco, U.S. Border Station, $74,000. 

Sterra Vista, U.S. Magistrates Office, 
$1,000,000: Provided, That up to $1,000,000 shall 
be made available for such project from funds 
made available in Public Law 103-123 for non- 
prospectus construction projects. 

California: 

Calerico, U.S. Border Station, $900,000. 

Menlo Park, U.S. Geological Survey Office 
and Laboratory Buildings, $783,000. 

Sacramento, U.S. Courthouse and Federal 
Building, $3,391,000. 

Tecate, U.S. Border Station, $165,000. 

District of Columbia: 

Army Corps of Engineers, 
Building, $11,309,000. 

Federal Office Building No. 6, $11,100,000. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Field Office, 
$5,679,000. 

White House remote delivery and vehicle 
maintenance facility, $5,382,000. 

U.S. Secret Service, Headquarters, $23,274,000. 

Florida: 

Lakeland, Federal Building, $4,400,000. 

Tampa, U.S. Courthouse, $7,472,000. 

Iowa: 

Burlington, Parking Facility, $2,400,000. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston, U.S. Courthouse, $4,076,000. 

Maryland: 

Bowie, Bureau of Census, Computer Center, 
$660,000. 

New Carrollton, Internal Revenue Service, 
$30,100,000. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis, Federal Building and U.S. 
Courthouse, $4,197,000. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord, U.S. Courthouse, $867,000. 

Nevada: 

Reno, Federal Building and U.S. Courthouse, 
$875,000. 

New Jersey: 

Newark, Federal Building, 
Plaza, $327,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia, Veterans Affairs Federal Build- 
ing, $1,276,000. 

Tennessee: 

Knoxville, U.S. Courthouse, $800,000. 

United States Virgin Islands: 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
house and Annex, $2,184,000. 

CHAPTER 12 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE GRANTS (HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, an additional $50,000,000 
are rescinded. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts earmarked under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, $325,000,000 are re- 
scinded; Provided, That the $541,000,000 ear- 
marked in the sirth proviso under this heading 
shall be reduced accordingly. 


Headquarters 


20 Washington 
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INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $63,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SPACE FLIGHT, CONTROL, AND DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $32,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 401. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for ob- 
ligation beyond the current fiscal year unless 
erpressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 402. The Architect of the Capitol shall be 
considered the agency for the purposes of the 
election in section 801(b)(2)(B) of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act and the head of 
the agency for purposes of subsection (b)(2)(C) 
of such section. 

PROHIBITION OF BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS NOT 
LAWFULLY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

SEC. 403. None of the funds made available in 
this Act may be used to provide any benefit or 
assistance to any individual in the United 
States when it is known to a Federal entity or 
official to which the funds are made available 
that— 

(1) the individual is not lawfully within the 
United States; and 

(2) the direct Federal assistance or benefit to 
be provided is other than search апа rescue; 
emergency medical care; emergency mass care; 
emergency shelter; clearance of roads and con- 
struction of temporary bridges necessary to the 
performance of emergency tasks and essential 
community services; warning of further risks or 
hazards; dissemination of public information 
and assistance regarding health and safety 
measures; the provision of food, water, medi- 
cine, and other essential needs, including move- 
ment of supplies or persons; and reduction of 
immediate threats to life, property and public 
health and safety. 

SEC. 404. (a) STUDY BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a study regarding Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, that may pre- 
vent or impair the ability of State and local au- 
thorities to rebuild erpeditiously the areas dev- 
astated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California. In conducting the study, 
the Comptroller General shall consult with State 
and local officials of California. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Comptrol- 
ler General shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth findings and recommendations as a 
result of the study conducted under subsection 
(a). The report shall include— 

(1) an identification of the specific Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, referred to in 
subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the manner in which such 
laws, mandates, and other requirements may 
prevent or impair the ability of State and local 
authorities to rebuild erpeditiously the areas 
devastated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California; and 

(3) recommended forms of, and appropriate 
time periods for, relief from such laws, man- 
dates, and other requirements. 
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SEC. 405. In the case of any equipment or 
product that may be authorized to be purchased 
with financial assistance provided using funds 
made available in this Act, ít is the sense of the 
Congress that entities receiving the assistance 
should, in erpending the assistance, purchase 
only American-made equipment and products, 
and that notice of this provision be given to 
each recipient of assistance covered under this 
Act. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague, the able Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], ranking 
member of the committee, is on his 
way and is expected shortly. I therefore 
will await his presence before I make 
my opening statement. 

Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
speak out of order for up to 7 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Alabama 
is recognized for 7 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. SHELBY pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1838 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, H.R. 3759, 
the emergency supplemental appro- 
priation and rescission bill, was re- 
ported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee yesterday afternoon in the form of 
a substitute to the House-passed meas- 
ure. In order to expedite Senate consid- 
eration of this critical legislation, the 
committee did not file а report to ac- 
company the bill. However, Members 
have on their desk a detailed explana- 
tory statement which set forth the 
committee's recommendations in great 
detail, and I urge Members to review 
that statement along with the bill as 
the debate on this measure proceeds. 

At this time, I will briefly set forth 
the key elements of the pending meas- 
ure, after which time I will yield to 
Senator HATFIELD—my distinguished 
colleague, the manager on his side—for 
any remarks that he wishes to make. 

As reported, H.R. 3759 contains four 
titles. For title I, the committee rec- 
ommends emergency disaster assist- 
ance and other emergency funding to- 
taling just over $10 billion. The vast 
majority of these funds are to provide 
disaster assistance to the victims of 
the California earthquake. Addition- 
ally, the President has requested and 
the committee has provided funding for 
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the victims of the Midwest floods. The 
major items included in title I are: 

FEMA disaster relief: $4.7 billion; 

SBA disaster loans: $1.1 billion; 

Emergency highway funding: $1.3 bil- 
lion; 

Impact aid and student financial as- 
sistance: $245 million; 

HUD-assisted housing: $325 million; 

Unanticipated needs fund: $550 mil- 
lion; and 

Midwest flood: $685 million. 

Additionally, the President requested 
and the committee has recommended 
$1.2 billion for the Department of De- 
fense peacekeeping activities as an 
emergency. I am concerned with this 
particular emergency request of the 
President, the $1.2 billion for DOD for 
peacekeeping activities. For this one 
instance, in order to expedite consider- 
ation of this very important legisla- 
tion, I am prepared to recommend that 
the committee go along with the emer- 
gency designation. But, this should not 
be looked at as a way to get annual 
add-ons to the DOD budget. I repeat, 
this should not be looked upon as а 
way to get annual add-ons for the DOD 
budget. 

Title II of the bill contains regular 
fiscal year 1994 supplemental appro- 
priations requested by the President. 
Of these amounts, three of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations provide for 
mandatory funding of very important 
programs: 

Veterans compensation and pensions: 
$698 million; 

Veterans readjustment benefits: $103 
million; and 

Advances for unemployment trust 
fund: $61.4 million. 

In addition to these mandatory ap- 
propriations, the bill contains various 
discretionary fiscal year 1994 
supplementals requested by the Presi- 
dent for items such as salaries and ex- 
penses for certain agencies, certain 
items for the National Park Service 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs, et cetera. 

These discretionary appropriations 
total under $150 million and are all ac- 
commodated within each subcommit- 
tee's 602(b) allocation. 

The President's budget contains one 
additional supplemental appropriation 
that the committee could not accom- 
modate within its allocation. That re- 
quest is for an appropriation of $670 
million for contributions for inter- 
national peacekeeping activities. That 
program falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Commerce, Justice, State Sub- 
committee and inasmuch as that sub- 
committee has insufficient budget au- 
thority and outlays remaining within 
its 602(b) allocation, the committee is 
therefore unable to provide these 
peacekeeping funds requested by the 
President. 

Title III contains rescissions totaling 
$3.44 billion. The committee  rec- 
ommends rescissions in response to the 
President's November 1, 1993 message 
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and, in addition, it has recommended 
rescissions in response to the Presi- 
dent’s rescissions message included in 
Monday’s budget submission. 

So what we have is a committee re- 
sponse to two rescission messages from 
the President—one of last November 
and one of this past Monday, and both 
are included in this bill. 

In total, for both the November 1, 
1993, and the February 7, 1994 rescission 
messages, the President requested re- 
scissions of $3.17 billion. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations for both mes- 
sages total $3.44 billion, or $272 million 
in greater cuts than proposed by the 
President. 

There are a number of general provi- 
sions included in title IV of the bill. 
The committee adopted an amendment 
which I offered, and which was cospon- 
sored by Senators INOUYE, HATFIELD, 
and STEVENS. That amendment is a 
sense-of-the-Senate provision calling 
for the establishment of a bipartisan 
task force on funding disaster relief. 

There is a growing tension between 
the funding for disaster assistance and 
other emergencies, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the demands 
for fiscal discipline. The constraints on 
discretionary spending established in 
the Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 
and the President’s deficit reduction 
program, as incorporated in the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, 
are helping to put the country on the 
right fiscal track. At the same time, 
however, the unavoidable demands of 
disaster relief and other emergencies 
continue to expand. 

We have no control over these natu- 
ral disasters—none. We cannot foresee 
them, and we have to deal with them 
when they occur. I hope Senators will 
keep in mind the impact of such disas- 
ters when we get around to voting on a 
constitutional amendment on the bal- 
anced budget. They might want to 
think about that pretty seriously, be- 
cause we are going to continue to have 
natural disasters. We always have had 
them, since man was created in the 
image of God and placed in the Garden 
of Eden. And they will continue. 

Fortunately, today we do not have 
that constitutional amendment on a 
balanced budget welded into the Con- 
stitution. We would have big trouble, 
big problems in financing these disas- 
ters, without cutting into other high- 
priority programs. So I will not hesi- 
tate to remind Senators of that fact 
when we get around to debating the 
constitutional amendment on a bal- 
anced budget. We cannot have it both 
ways. We cannot vote for billions of 
dollars to deal with natural disasters 
and turn around and then weld into the 
Constitution an amendment on a bal- 
anced budget which says that outlays 
shall not exceed receipts in any fiscal 
year, unless three-fifths of the total 
membership of both houses votes by 
rolicall to waive that provision. There- 
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fore, Senators can bet that that lan- 
guage will be welded into the minds of 
Senators before they vote on a con- 
stitutional amendment on a balanced 
budget. It is a good time right now to 
remind Senators of it. 

Since fiscal year 1988, the Congress 
has enacted six major disaster relief 
supplemental appropriation bills that 
have provided over $17 billion in assist- 
ance for a variety of domestic catas- 
trophes, and this is exclusive of the $10 
billion in emergency supplementals in- 
cluded in the pending measure. 

I think there is a growing agreement 
that a better way of funding this as- 
sistance is needed. Whether we find 
that better way remains to be seen. I 
am hopeful that the task force envi- 
sioned in this measure can develop a 
proposal or proposals for incorporating 
more realistic estimates of the pro- 
spective costs of this assistance in the 
Federal budget. Unless we can devise a 
responsible solution to this problem, 
we will continue to run the risk of ei- 
ther disrupting progress toward our fis- 
cal goals or decimating other impor- 
tant and valuable programs funded by 
discretionary appropriations. 

I wish to thank all members of the 
committee for their cooperation in 
handling this critical legislation on an 
expedited basis. I wish to extend my 
heartfelt felicitations to Senator НАТ- 
FIELD, the former chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, upon whose 
able advice and cooperation I have long 
ago come to depend. He has never hesi- 
tated to offer his wisdom and advice 
and kind cooperation and his help in 
many ways. He is always cooperative 
and has been helpful in this instance 
during the committee’s markup of the 
bill. 

Also, I wish to thank the staff on 
both sides. We have an excellent staff. 
They are professionals, and they take 
their responsibilities seriously as pro- 
fessionals. I specifically mention Jim 
English, the director of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee staff, and 
Keith Kennedy, his counterpart on the 
minority side. 

In addition, I would like to thank all 
members of the full committee staff for 
their diligent work on this very impor- 
tant measure: Jack Conway, Bob Put- 
nam, Tim Leeth, Mary Dewald, Anita 
Pandolfe, Marsha Berry, and Juanita 
Rilling. I also commend the staff of our 
subcommittees, whose work is invalu- 
able. I will not take this opportunity 
to enumerate them, as they will be rec- 
ognized during the course of the year 
for their work on their individual ap- 
propriation bills. 

I commend the two Senators from 
California, Mrs. FEINSTEIN and Mrs. 
BOXER, for the great concern and effort 
they have demonstrated in response to 
the devastation that has occurred 
there, and for fully addressing the 
needs of their constituents. They have 
worked doggedly, day and night, with 
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the administration and with me, in- 
cluding phone calls to me over the 
weekend at my home, in order to expe- 
dite consideration of the pending meas- 
ure. I believe we have done the best 
that we can to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s requests and to the requests of 
the two California Senators, and that 
we have fully met the needs of the citi- 
zens of California and the additional 
needs of those affected by the Midwest 
floods, as well as rescinding an excess 
of $3 billion and providing appropria- 
tions for such important items as the 
veterans compensation pension funding 
and veterans readjustment benefits 
provided in the bill. 

I urge Senators to refrain from offer- 
ing amendments to this bill. 

In that regard, I must say that Sen- 
ator REID and Senator KERREY on yes- 
terday indicated that they would have 
amendments to offer on the floor, and 
both Senators are here. 

I urge Senators, however, to refrain 
from offering amendments to the bill, 
as much as they can so refrain. I recog- 
nize the rights of all Senators and cer- 
tainly support their rights to offer 
amendments. 

It is important that we complete ac- 
tion today on this measure in order to 
go to conference with the House tomor- 
row. This would make it possible for 
the conference report to be filed tomor- 
row night and action on that con- 
ference agreement could be taken by 
both the House and Senate on Friday. 

It is important to complete Congres- 
sional action this week. It is my under- 
standing that the grants process for re- 
construction and repair of the high- 
ways affected by the earthquake will 
cease if this bill is not enacted into law 
by the end of the week. Furthermore, 
it is my understanding that, without 
additional funds, FEMA will be forced 
to suspend work on all nonpeople relat- 
ed projects throughout the Nation in 
order to concentrate their remaining 
funds on the people-related needs of 
those affected by the earthquake. 

Mr. President, I am going to yield 
now, and I hope that my colleague, 
Senator HATFIELD, will seek recogni- 
tion. I wonder if it would be agreeable 
to him, before I take my seat, that I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee substitute be agreed to for pur- 
poses of further amendment, providing 
that all points of order will not have 
been waived. 

Let me put it in less passive sense— 
that no points of order will have been 
waived. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is the Senator making that unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. BYRD. I do. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. It is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank my colleague, Mr. 
HATFIELD, and I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. HATFIELD. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, once 
again, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, Senator BYRD, and I 
find ourselves in agreement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will suspend for just 
а moment. 

It is the understanding of the Chair 
that the bill will be considered as origi- 
nal text for purpose of amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct; that the 
committee substitute be considered ap- 
proved so that the bill, as amended, be 
considered as original text, with no 
points of order waived. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The Chair thanks the Senator. 

The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee has out- 
lined the contents of this bill in a very 
able fashion, as always. I am very hon- 
ored again to be a partner in the man- 
aging of this appropriations measure. 

Mr. President, as far as the chairman 
and I are concerned, we work as a 
team, as a partnership. To me, there is 
no distance that separates this body 
from one side to the other on a par- 
tisan level. That is not the way in 
which we function on our committee. 

The reality of that aisle may be here 
to be seen, but I visualize a well-worn 
pathway that we have between our- 
selves crossing this aisle as we collabo- 
rate and cooperate together in serving 
this body and the people of this coun- 
try, bringing to this floor from time to 
time these bills that represent life and 
hope and programs that are reaching 
out to people and to parts of this coun- 
try. 

I am always privileged to be a stu- 
dent of the chairman as far as par- 
liamentary procedure and senatorial 
history. I consider him a great mentor 
as well as a great friend. I also am con- 
scious that our ability to come here 
and present these bills year after year, 
multiple bills—I need not remind the 
body that we have to produce 13 bills 
year after year. No committee is under 
such obligation to produce any bills. 

I also say that as often as perhaps 
the Appropriations Committee is tar- 
geted for criticism of reaching out be- 
yond purely an appropriation action, 
that as we proceed to the 13 bills for 
1995, as we did this last year, we will be 
appropriating funds to keep alive those 
agencies and those programs that have 
not been reauthorized. 

I want to raise one that Iam most es- 
pecially interested in, having authored 
the first one, and that is the Endan- 
gered Species Act. It has expired. And 
yet the appropriators have had to fill 
the gap to sustain the life of this very 
important program in this country. 

So we do have multiple functions and 
duties in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. We do not back down or shrink 
from those duties, even though those 
duties go beyond purely an appropria- 
tion action. 
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I can remember when the crime bill 
was attached to an appropriations bill 
in order to get passed. I can remember 
when a foreign aid authorization was 
attached to an appropriations bill to 
get passed. 

So as much as the Appropriations 
Committee is targeted for this and that 
and the other thing, let us bear in mind 
that we are performing the one obliga- 
tion that keeps this Government alive 
and functioning; much of that is pro- 
viding it with the resources. That is a 
general comment. 

But I would like now to go back to 
the purpose of this bill, which is, of 
course, to continue to meet the needs 
unexpected, unplanned, and unsched- 
uled. That is what an emergency appro- 
priations bill is all about. 

We have three titles to this bill, as 
has been indicated. One title, title I, is 
to wrap a number of actions into one 
bill. Title I is the emergency appro- 
priation primarily for the relief of the 
Los Angeles victims following the 
earthquake. In fact, of the $10 billion 
represented in title I, almost $8 billion, 
$7.7 billion, is for that action in the 
earthquake. 

We have a continuing obligation to 
fill in this title I, with the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. And, as well, we have 
the duties performed for the Midwest 
States flood. And on it goes, for these 
emergencies. 

We have, as well, to replenish the De- 
partment of Defense for the operations 
of Somalia and Bosnia and Iraq—those 
obligations. 

Title П is a title relating to what we 
might in shorthand call, the Presi- 
dent’s regular supplemental appropria- 
tions bill” that he has submitted as of 
yesterday. In this we are talking about 
$978 million. These are nonemergency 
supplemental appropriations requests, 
and the single largest component of 
this is $801 million for veterans bene- 
fits. This, of course, is a mandated ex- 
penditure and does not require an off- 
set. We also have over $60 million for 
advances for the unemployment trust 
fund. This is another mandatory activ- 
ity that does not require an offset. The 
balance of $115 million is for various 
supplementals requested by the Presi- 
dent for sundry activities of the Gov- 
ernment. These are now in a different 
category. These are discretionary fund- 
ing programs and they require an off- 
set, and they have been offset by the 
action of the committee. 

I should note the committee was not 
able to provide one other request in the 
regular title II, regular supplemental, 
offered by the President of $670 million. 
That would be for the contribution to 
the U.N. peacekeeping forces. We could 
not find an offset, which we are re- 
quired to do. We could not find an off- 
set for that $670 million. So that mat- 
ter will have to then carry over into 
the regular bills we will be undertaking 
very shortly for 1995. 
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Title III of this bill, as the chairman 
indicated, addresses the issues of re- 
scissions, rescissions in which, after a 
part of the fiscal year has elapsed, the 
President reviews programs and issues, 
those matters which relate to findings, 
and because of the changes that have 
occurred he submits to the Congress а 
proposal to rescind those expenditures 
that had been provided in the regular 
appropriations bill. The President sub- 
mitted two such rescissions—one in 
November, approximately $1.9 billion, 
and another just yesterday, Tuesday, 
of $1.6 billion. 

The chairman has already indicated 
that we have increased those figures 
from the President. In other words, we 
are proposing here today we rescind 
more money than the President has 
suggested because the Congress as well 
contributes to a review of those pro- 
grams in the face of changes. I might 
say we have recommended rescinding 
$3.4 billion in budget authority. This 
exceeds the amount of the House ac- 
tion by $881 million and exceeds the 
President's request by $270 million. 

As the chairman has editorialized, so 
to speak, on the impact the balanced 
budget amendment would have on this 
kind of action, let me just, for a second 
or two, comment or editorialize on 
what the line-item veto's impact would 
have on this particular type of proce- 
dure. 

I was asked by the media yesterday 
as to my reaction to a proposal that 
somehow has found its way in the “ге- 
form activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and probably will appear 
here in the Senate as well, as it has in 
the past. Somehow the impression has 
been communicated to the public and 
media that the President's budget is 
sacrosanct and, therefore, any change 
in the President's budget becomes an 
add-on by the Congress as a line item 
and should, therefore, be subject to 
veto because the impression is that any 
change that Congress makes is pork. 

Let me remind ourselves today that 
the Constitution bestows upon the leg- 
islative branch of Government the con- 
trol of the purse strings, based upon 
our European background and our Eu- 
ropean political experience of the sov- 
ereign or the monarch or the dictator 
or the czar or whatever the title might 
be, of having such autocracy based 
upon the control of the resources. 

So, therefore, it is the Congress that 
has that fundamental constitutional 
responsibility. The President is but 
proposing to the Congress in his prior- 
ities, and in his view, what are the re- 
quired resources to be acted upon by 
the Congress. The Congress in modify- 
ing or changing the President's budget 
is really functioning more under a con- 
stitutional requirement than an ad- 
ministrative requirement. 

I think we should never lose sight of 
the fact that that is our constitutional 
duty. Therefore, we must understand 
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the President’s budget as submitted is 
a compilation of line items. It is made 
up of many programs, many sugges- 
tions, many recommendations. Those 
are line items. Therefore, when we are 
modifying or changing, it is a matter 
of addressing a line-item procedure 
that the President is already engaged 
in, and our constitutional duty to so 
do. In addition to that, the impression 
is that every request the President 
makes is substantive, it is vital, it is 
imperative, it is important. Anything 
that Congress offers, again, is classified 
as pork. 

It is also assumed the President has 
asked for lesser money than the Con- 
gress has been wanting to appropriate, 
over the years. The chairman and other 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have cited a survey and it has 
shown that in the major number of 
years—at one point it was 38 out of 40— 
the Congress underappropriated the re- 
quests of the President. So the changes 
made by the Congress—add-ons, line 
items, pork, all of those things that 
have been so superficially identified— 
have really been of a lesser gross 
amount, a lesser number, than the 
President's. 

Let me say to the body again, I take 
pride that in 6 years that I served as 
chairman of this committee under a 
Republican Senate and a Republican 
White House, we underappropriated 
President Reagan's request for mili- 
tary spending by approximately $100 
billion; we transferred funds, in our 
priorities, to housing, to education, to 
welfare, to health, to all of the people 
needs, and we stil underappropriated 
the total requests by President Reagan 
in practically all of those 8 years of the 
Reagan administration. 

Mr. BYRD. Not practically all, but in 
all. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Pardon? 

Mr. BYRD. Not practically all, but in 
all. 

Mr. HATFIELD. It has been sug- 
gested by the chairman, again, it was 
not “practically all." I should take 
that modifier out. In all the years of 
the Reagan administration. 

So having now gotten that off my 
chest, let me go back, now, to the final 
comments that I want to make on this 
bill. 

We, again, have exceeded the Presi- 
dent's rescission number. We have, 
again, indicated what we feel to be our 
imprint on this bill. 

Now we have to go to the House. We 
have to have conference with the 
House. And what the final bill will be it 
remains to be seen. But at this point 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has made this its recommendation, a 
lower figure than the President's re- 
scission package. 

I want to join the chairman in urging 
а restraint on the matter of offering 
amendments. Let me just summarize 
this point. 
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Any amendments to title П of the 
bill, which is the regular supplemental 
appropriation, will have to be offset. 
Any amendment that adds to title II 
will have to be offset. Let us also bear 
in mind that title I of the bill, which is 
the emergency supplemental, that has 
to qualify as an emergency. 

The chairman has already indicated 
that in yesterday’s action, when we 
suggested that in a bipartisan way. I 
was happy to join the chairman and 
our colleagues, Senators INOUYE and 
STEVENS, in urging a sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution to address this matter 
that we call "emergencies because of 
natural disasters.” 

Mr. President, since 1988, the Con- 
gress has enacted six major disaster re- 
lief supplementals providing for 17 plus 
billion dollars for Federal disaster as- 
sistance. Today we are recommending 
$10 billion to be added to the deficit. 

I can remember when we appro- 
priated almost $1 billion in 1980 for the 
Mount St. Helen’s disaster. So here we 
are in this kind of a circumstance not 
able to predict natural disasters and 
yet under obligation to respond to nat- 
ural disasters. But we have to find a 
better funding mechanism and policy 
to carry out that responsibility. I am 
very hopeful that there will be imme- 
diate action taken on this bipartisan 
task force to review our procedures for 
disaster relief supplemental appropria- 
tions and to recommend improvements. 
But we have no other alternative but 
to face up to that need at this time. 
Therefore, this is the purpose of title I 
of this bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
President requested emergency fiscal 
year 1994 supplemental appropriations 
in the amount of $1,198,300,000 for the 
Department of Defense. These funds 
are requested to cover urgent, 
unbudgeted, and unanticipated ех- 
penses of the Department's humani- 
tarian relief and peacekeeping oper- 
ations in and around Somalia, Bosnia, 
Southwest Asia, and Haiti. 

The bill before the Senate rec- 
ommends an appropriation in the same 
amount as requested by the President 
and provided by the House. 

These funds will cover only incre- 
mental costs associated with ongoing 
humanitarian, peacekeeping, and peace 
enforcing operations of the Depart- 
ment. That is, these funds will be used 
principally to: First, buy food, shelter, 
medical supplies, transportation, and 
other logistics support for our troops 
participating in these operations; sec- 
ond, purchase fuel and spare parts to 
operate and maintain weapons systems 
and support equipment; third, provide 
combat pay and family separation al- 
lowances to the men and women de- 
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ployed to the areas of responsibility; 
and fourth, replace equipment de- 
stroyed or expended in conflict. Let me 
briefly summarize the committee's rec- 
ommendations: 

For Somalia, $424,100,000 is гес- 
ommended to sustain U.S. military and 
humanitarian assistance operations up 
to the planned departure date of March 
31, 1994; 

For Bosnia,  $276,700,000 is  rec- 
ommended to cover the full fiscal year 
costs of supply airdrops, hospital oper- 
ations, and other support activities as- 
sociated with U.S. humanitarian ef- 
forts there. These funds also will be 
used to support U.S. actions to enforce 
the no-fly zone in this area; 

For Southwest Asia, $449,700,000 is 
recommended to cover the full year 
combat pay, operations, and support 
costs of operation provide comfort—our 
relief activities for the Kurdish popu- 
lation living in Northern Iraq—and op- 
eration southern  watch—our oper- 
ations to enforce the no-fly zone in 
southern Iraq; and 

For Haiti, the committee  rec- 
ommends $47,800,000 to pay for the in- 
cremental expenses incurred by the 
Navy due to increased ship operations 
and flying hours of units assigned to 
maritime interception operations 
around Haiti. 

Appropriating funds in the amount 
requested is necessary to maintain the 
well being of our military forces. The 
expenses I have just described were nei- 
ther anticipated nor provided for in the 
fiscal year 1994 Defense Appropriations 
Act (Public Law 103-139). Thus, the De- 
partment has been forced to redirect 
funds designated for training activi- 
ties, equipment maintenance, апа 
other operations planned for later in 
the fiscal year in order to support 
these peacekeeping operations. With- 
out these funds, the ability of our 
forces to maintain readiness certainly 
will be degraded. 

Last year, the committee labored 
hard to provide adequate funding for 
the Department's readiness programs. 
By accepting these recommendations 
we will continue to assure adequate 
funding for these critical programs. I 
urge the committee to accept the rec- 
ommendations as proposed. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nevada, [Mr. REID]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1436 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment in relation to the provision 
in the bill regarding the prohibition of 
funds to illegal residents. I brought 
this matter up yesterday in the Appro- 
priations Committee and indicated at 
that time that I would bring it up 
again on the floor today. 

The relief bill we are going to pass 
today is a tribute to this country's 
enormous generosity in times of crisis 
and catastrophe. 
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We not only reach out to our own 
people, but we reach out to the peoples 
in other parts of the world, whether 
there is an earthquake in California, 
fires in California, floods in the Mid- 
west, hurricanes in Florida and North 
and South Carolina. We also take pride 
in our worldwide generosity, such as 
helping impoverished and starving peo- 
ple around the globe. We have, in ef- 
fect, been the breadbasket of the world, 
giving free food all over the world in 
cases of disaster. 

We are always the first. Other coun- 
tries help, but we are always the first 
to render aid in times of disaster. Hu- 
manitarian assistance is truly a part of 
the heritage of this country, and right- 
fully so. 

This tremendous humanitarianism is 
evidenced throughout the bill that is 
now before this body. Indeed, Mr. 
President, even those who are not legal 
residents will be eligible to receive sig- 
nificant amounts of aid such as, search 
and rescue assistance, emergency med- 
ical care, emergency mass care, emer- 
gency shelter, provisions for food, 
water, medicine and other essential 
needs, reduction of immediate threats 
to life, property, public health and 
safety. Again, even those who are not 
legal residents will receive that aid. 

But also part of our heritage is the 
notion that we should all play by a set 
of rules. The purpose of the amendment 
that I offer is to make sure that we 
allow the emergency assistance to ev- 
eryone. 

I do not intend to stand in the way of 
the State of California and the Federal 
officials in California doing whatever is 
necessary to take care of the emer- 
gency needs of the men, women, and 
children who have been so hurt by this 
natural catastrophe. 

But what my amendment does is stop 
the Federal Government from provid- 
ing long-term aid to individuals who 
are not legal residents of the United 
States. That is the simple import of 
this amendment. You see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this relief bill provides billions of 
dollars for temporary humanitarian re- 
lief. As I have indicated, that is the 
way it should be. 

This legislation also compensates 
victims for personal losses and allows 
them to receive thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars in long-term, non- 
humanitarian Federal grants. The 
long-term nonhumanitarian relief goes 
well beyond the emergency essentials 
necessary for people to survive. 

Included in the long-term benefits 
are a number of things. For example, 
there are rent vouchers available for an 
18-month period and grants of up to 
$20,000. These include grants from the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. To the extent there is any 
scarcity of these funds, we must make 
sure that only those who are lawfully 
within this country are entitled to re- 
ceive these long-term benefits. 
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I have spoken at great length with 
my two colleagues and friends from the 
State of California who so well rep- 
resent that State in the U.S. Senate. 
They also understand that long-term 
benefits under this bill should only go 
to those who are legal residents of the 
State of California and this country. 
They would have to state that in the 
RECORD themselves, but I am confident 
that is what they would say. 

I do not think there is anyone in this 
Chamber who believes illegal residents 
ought to be entitled to long-term Fed- 
eral grants, low-interest SBA loans, 
rental subsidies and outright grants of 
over $12,000. The bill needs, I believe, 
clarity so that those who play by the 
rules and are the intended beneficiaries 
of long-term relief do not lose out to il- 
legal residents taking advantage of 
this country’s generosity. 

My amendment brings clarity by 
strengthening the requirements that 
relief workers take reasonable steps to 
verify that all applicants are legal resi- 
dents. 

I voted against employer sanctions 
when I was in the House of Representa- 
tives when the immigration bill came 
up. I voted against employer sanctions 
because I thought we put a burden on 
the private sector that the Government 
should bear. I was on the losing side of 
that vote and employer sanctions came 
to be. 

I served at the request of the major- 
ity leader as chairman of the joint task 
force on Senate coverage last year. We 
rendered a report to the majority lead- 
er and the minority leader indicating 
that we felt that this body should have 
laws that we pass for the private sector 
apply to us. 

We have asked the private sector to 
do certain things regarding employer 
sanctions. I am asking so much less in 
the amendment that I am offering that 
is not even calculable. There are no se- 
vere fines here or other criminal pen- 
alties in my amendment. We are sim- 
ply saying there should be reasonable 
Steps taken by those who administer 
this aid to not give long-term aid to 
people who are illegal residents of this 
country. 

So my bill recognizes the employer 
sanctions that we now have regarding 
those who employ individuals who are 
not legal residents of this country. I 
think the Federal Government should 
be held to some kind of standard, cer- 
tainly not the same standard that we 
currently impose on the private sector 
but some kind of standard. It is not un- 
reasonable to require us, the Federal 
Government, to follow the same laws 
we impose on others. I am not even 
asking for the same burden. I am ask- 
ing for a lesser burden because, unlike 
the laws we impose on the private sec- 
tor, my bill will not impose criminal 
fines on those who violate the law or 
any type of criminal penalty. It simply 
puts in place language that will pre- 
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serve the integrity of this generous bill 
by ensuring that illegal residents will 
not receive long-term Federal assist- 
ance they would not otherwise receive 
just because there was an earthquake. 

Again, Mr. President, I want to make 
it clear that my bill will in no way de- 
prive anyone, whether legal or illegal, 
from receiving Federal assistance for 
emergency humanitarian relief. 

As elected officials, I believe, how- 
ever, that we, Members of the Senate, 
owe a fiduciary duty to the people of 
this country—I owe it more specifically 
to the people of the State of Nevada— 
which obligates us to ensure that the 
long-term Federal benefits are properly 
allocated. This amendment that I will 
soon send to the desk is necessary to 
ensure that we do not fail in this re- 
gard. Without this amendment, there is 
absolutely no protection against illegal 
residents fraudulently abusing the law 
to secure thousands of taxpayers' dol- 
lars otherwise intended for long-term 
nonhumanitarian purposes. 

Moreover, by publicly debating this 
one weakness of the bill, we are send- 
ing out а clear message to those who 
are not in this country legally that 
there is money to be had. No questions 
asked, no strings attached. 

This bill prevents this from happen- 
ing. That is, it prevents people from 
obtaining this money who are not legal 
residents of this country by requiring 
that the Federal relief agencies take 
reasonable steps to verify the legal 
residency of all applicants. 

Others have argued that it is unreal- 
istic to expect that people typically 
carry identification proving they are 
lawfully within the United States. This 
argument, of course, is without a lot of 
foundation. It overlooks the fact that 
if you are asking to receive Federal 
funds, all taxpayers have a vested in- 
terest in assuring that you are a tax- 
payer. We are only asking reasonable 
Steps to be taken. We are not asking 
the case be submitted to a jury and a 
lot of time be taken. We are asking 
that these bureaucrats take reasonable 
steps to show this. 

There are suggestions that requiring 
proof of legal residency may result in 
discrimination against certain minori- 
ties. I hope that is not the case, but, in 
fact, if there is any discrimination in 
this or any other area of the law, there 
are protections in place that already 
exist which forbid this kind of dis- 
crimination, and in fact it is a crime to 
do so. 

Federal relief workers who reject ap- 
plicants based on discriminatory pur- 
poses know they are subject to not 
only termination but perhaps criminal 
and other civil penalties. Our first pri- 
ority is to take care of the taxpayers in 
California and the rest of this country 
and to make sure for all Americans 
their tax dollars are not spent improp- 
erly. This amendment will provide a 
means of assuring this happens. 
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Mr. President, let us not be misled by 
some who may try to frame this debate 
in terms of humanitarianism. This is a 
red herring. I think with just a minor 
bit of logic, that is understandable. 
This amendment will not stop any 
short-term emergency aid to anyone, 
including people who are not legally 
within this country. This bill does not 
affect emergency humanitarian relief 
granted to everyone. Because, however, 
this relief bill also provides for long- 
term remedial and compensatory bene- 
fits, we need to ensure that the scarce 
dollars allocated end up being appro- 
priated to those who truly deserve 
them. 

Now, for my friend from California 
who is in the Chamber, and the other 
Senator from California, who I do not 
see in the Chamber at this time, but I 
have spoken to her and I know she is 
around, let them be assured I would 
like to work this out. I hope that we do 
not have to have a vote on this. 

I have a meeting with Senator FEIN- 
STEIN; Senator BOXER; Erskine Bowles, 
head of the SBA; and Secretary Henry 
Cisneros, of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment at 1 o’clock today. I hope that 
I can have something in writing which 
will indicate to me and the rest of the 
Senate that any fears I have regarding 
long-term aid going to people who are 
not legal residents of this country will 
be satisfied; that in fact they can show 
me and will put in writing they have 
mechanisms established which are al- 
ready in place in California so that 
these long-term benefits will only go to 
legal residents of this country. 

With this in mind, and with the as- 
surance I gave my chairman and the 
ranking member yesterday in the full 
committee that I would do everything 
I could to work this out, I hope we can 
work this out, and I send this amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRA- 
HAM). The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1436: 

In title IV, section 403; insert at the end 
the following paragraph: 

“Апу Federal entity or official who makes 
available funds under this Act shall take rea- 
sonable steps to determine whether any indi- 
vidual seeking to obtain such funds is law- 
fully within the United States.” 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise both to comment on the supple- 
mental and also to comment on the 
amendment which is before the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the beginning, I 
would like particularly to thank Chair- 
man BYRD and the ranking member of 
the Appropriations Committee, as well 
as the entire committee, for the speed 
with which this supplemental has been 
moved. The speed is justly deserved, as 
I hope to point out. But more impor- 
tantly, Mr. President, I should like to 
also thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for being available both to Sen- 
ator BOXER and myself, when we called 
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from California, to indicate his strong 

support to move very rapidly; also to 

commend my subcommittee chair, Sen- 
ator MIKULSKI, who has held a hearing 
in the HUD/VA Subcommittee so that 

FEMA Director James Lee Witt and 

Secretary Cisneros could make a pres- 

entation to the committee on exactly 

what was happening with respect to 
this earthquake. 

Mr. President, this supplemental is 
entirely justified. Its urgency is justi- 
fied as well. Along the lines of urgency, 
I would like to submit, if I may, for the 
RECORD, a document entitled “Тһе Ur- 
gency of Supplemental Appropriations 
for the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency," which was compiled оп 
February 3, and at that point indicated 
that FEMA would run out of funds, 
without the supplemental, in 13 days. 
At this point, those days are less than 
10. 

I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit this for the RECORD, if I 
may. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE URGENCY OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY MAN- 
AGEMENT AGENCY 

(Supporting Materials: The Northridge 
Earthquake) 

When will the Disaster Relief Fund run out 
of money? 

Average rate of spending since Northridge 
(Dollars as of February 3, 1993) 

Status of Disaster Relief Fund Allocations: 

Unallocated balance of the Disaster Relief 
Fund on Jan. 17—$1,118,807,924. 

Total allocated Jan. 17 through morning 
Feb. 3—$851,677,729. 

For Northridge—$818,474,717. 

For previous disasters—$33,203,012. 

Original funds remaining—$267,130,195. 

Contingency funds released since Jan. 17— 
$408,000,000. 

Disaster Relief Fund Balance as of morn- 
ing Feb. 3, 1993—$675,130,195. 

Allocation rate: Days since Northridge 
earthquake—16. 

Rate of allocation per day (all days, not 
just weekdays)—$53,229,858. 

For Northridge—$51,154,670. 

For previous disasters—$2,075,188. 

Days remaining: 

Days remaining at present rate (all days, 
not just weekdays)—13. 

IMPACT OF NOT EXPEDITIOUSLY APPROVING 

FEMA SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Northridge earthquake has presented 
FEMA with possibly the largest challenge we 
have ever faced. Preliminary estimates of 
over $4 billion for FEMA's costs alone out- 
strip the current unallocated balance in the 
President's Disaster Relief Fund. 

Until FEMA’s request for supplemental ap- 
propriations can be passed by the Congress, 
FEMA still needs to continue our relief ef- 
forts for the Northridge earthquake and 
work on other disasters for which we are re- 
sponsible. In order to minimize the disrup- 
tion that would happen if we run short of 
funds (as FEMA did after Hurricane Andrew), 
FEMA has already determined that it will 
only be allocating funds when needed imme- 
diately for obligation or to support critical 
assistance to individuals and protect the 
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health and safety of the general public. This 
is already beginning to impact ongoing re- 
covery projects. 

И, in spite of these measures, the Fund 
still becomes critically short of funds, we 
will undertake more drastic measures. Any 
delay in providing supplemental appropria- 
tions to the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) will result in significant re- 
ductions of what can be funded as part of the 
Agency's response and recovery efforts 
across the country. 

Public assistance 

In order to ensure that the Disaster Relief 
Fund contains enough funds to (1) meet indi- 
vidual disaster victim needs, and (2) support 
initial response operations in case additional 
major disasters are declared, FEMA has been 
forced to slow or stop the allocation of addi- 
tional disaster assistance payments for Pub- 
lic Assistance (payments to States, local 
governments, and eligible non-profits for in- 
frastructure and public facility repairs). The 
withholding of Public Assistance funds 
would negatively impact ongoing recovery 
activities. For example: 

To date, FEMA has obligated around $200 
million to reimburse local communities and 
States for expenses incurred in providing a 
variety of emergency protective measures 
immediately following the Northridge earth- 
quake and to initiate repairs to damaged in- 
frastructure. The current estimate to repair 
the infrastructure is $2.5 billion. Without 
supplemental funding, restoring public fa- 
cilities to their pre-disaster condition will be 
impossible. 

Eligible Public Assistance projects in 
Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin 
(due to this past summer's Midwest floods) 
are being slowed or delayed until additional 
funding is obtained. 

At this time, the President is considering a 
request for a major disaster declaration for 
the State of Pennsylvania. In addition, emer- 
gency declarations have been sought by the 
States of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, and 
damage assessments in the wake of recent 
incidents have recently been completed in 
Ohio and Mississippi. Due to the funding im- 
plications of declaring these potential disas- 
ters and emergencies, FEMA will be able to 
provide nothing other than emergency meas- 
ures and assistance to individuals and fami- 
lies should declarations be granted. 

If necessary, within one week FEMA will 
de-allocate Public Assistance funds that 
have already been directed to FEMA Re- 
gional Offices for outstanding disasters to 
ensure that the immediate needs of disaster 
victims can be addressed. 

Should the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations not be approved in the next two 
weeks, the impact of withholding Public As- 
sistance funds will be substantial. States and 
communities eligible for additional Public 
Assistance funds include but are not limited 


to: 

California (Los Angeles County and incor- 
porated areas, Orange County and incor- 
porated areas; Ventura County and incor- 
porated areas; City of San Francisco (City 
Hall); Stanford University; Watsonville Com- 
munity Hospital) 

Illinois (East St. Louis; Eldred Drainage 
District; Hillview Drainage District; Hunt 
Drainage District; Lima Lake Drainage Dis- 
trict) 

Iowa** (Davenport; Des Moines; Keokuck; 
Otumwa; Sabula; Story; Iowa State Univer- 
sity) (**The entire State is eligible for Pub- 
lic Assistance funds) 

Kansas (Kansas City; St. Charles County; 
St. Louis; St. Joseph) 
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North Dakota (Steele County) 

South Dakota (Dakota Dunes) 

Wisconsin (Black River Falls) 

Florida (Dade County) 

Others: Arizona; Arkansas; Connecticut; 
Delaware; Florida; Georgia; Guam; Hawaii; 
Indiana; Louisiana; Maine; Minnesota; Mis- 
sissippi; New Mexico; Nebraska; New York; 
New Jersey; Oklahoma; Oregon; Ohio; Texas; 
and Vermont. 

Mitigation 


A delay of the approval for the supple- 
mental request will also seriously hamper 
mitigation activities and funding to States 
and local communities across the United 
States. In many cases, this can leave com- 
munities open to further disaster. 

For example, there are communities in the 
Midwest who are awaiting assistance to im- 
plement preventative measures before the 
expected Spring floods. Relocation of whole 
communities (such as Valmeyer and Grafton, 
Illinois; English, Indiana; and Darlington, 
Wisconsin) are already in process and will be 
seriously impacted without the anticipated 
funding from the Hazard Mitigation Grant 
(Section 404) Program. 

Other communities are also planning ac- 
quisition projects or projects to elevate 
homes and other buildings above the base 
flood elevation, This is a top priority for the 
Clinton Administration, and will result in 
the reduction of human suffering and costs 
related to flood disasters in the future. With- 
out funding, these homes will remain vulner- 
able to the flood hazard. 

Presently, we anticipate requests for relo- 
cation funds from about 200 communities af- 
fected by the Midwest floods of 1993. 

Should the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations not be approved in the next two 
weeks, the impact of withholding Mitigation 
funds will be substantial. States and commu- 
nities awaiting Mitigation funds include but 
are not limited to: 

Maine (Greenville; 
Wilton; Yarmouth) 

Massachusetts (Orleans) 

Alabama (Livingston; Oneonta) 

North Carolina (Sunset Beach) 

Illinois (Grafton; Valmeyer) 

Indiana (English) 

Wisconsin (Darlington; Eau Claire) 

Louisiana (LaFourche Parish) 

Texas (Simonton) 

Iowa (Independence; Des Moines) 

Kansas (Riley County) 

Missouri (Arnold; Jefferson City; Spring- 
field; Ste. Genevieve; St. Charles County) 

Nebraska (Crowell; Hollubs Place; Iskee 
Park; Sarpy County) 

Arizona (Winkelman) 

California (Humboldt County) 

FEMA VERIFICATION OF DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

APPLICATIONS 
FEMA's inspection process 

After FEMA has taken an application for 
assistance from a disaster victim for Disas- 
ter Housing or for the Individual and Family 
Grant (IFG) program, a home inspection will 
be completed to determine eligibility and 
the amount of assistance each program 
should provide. All requests for assistance 
will be verified through use of this inspec- 
tion process. 

FEMA issues the applications electroni- 
cally to one of the firms with contracts from 
the Agency to provide these inspection serv- 
ices. The contractors have provided 800 in- 
spectors to accomplish these inspections to 
date. This number of inspectors will grow to 
1,500 by next week with increases beyond 
that number made if necessary. Each con- 


Kittery; Skowhegan; 
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tract inspector receives applications for in- 
spection electronically from the contractor. 
The inspector records damage to real and 
personal property, along with other relevant 
information, on a hand-held computer. When 
the inspection is complete, the collected in- 
formation is electronically returned from 
the contract firm to FEMA. 

This system, known as the Automated 
Construction Estimates (ACE) system was 
first used in the California wildfires. Its use 
will reduce the time necessary to assist ap- 
plicants, improve the accuracy of the grant 
awards provided, and reduce administrative 
expenses. All applications for disaster hous- 
ing assistance and individual and family 
grant assistance will be verified using the 
ACE system. 

Сітү HALL, 
Los Angeles, CA, February 4, 1994. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN BYRD: The Los Angeles 
earthquake has had a devastating effect on 
the residents and economy of our city. The 
initial episode, centered in the Northridge 
area of Los Angeles, and the many after- 
shocks have resulted in fifty-seven deaths, 
scores of injuries, and a staggering amount 
of property damage. 

Particularly in light of the intensity and 
breadth of the devastation, we are extremely 
proud of the excellent performance of the 
City of Los Angeles’ emergency response and 
damage recovery personnel. Moreover, we 
greatly appreciate the similarly rapid and ef- 
fective response of the many other govern- 
ment and private individuals and organiza- 
tions involved. Nonetheless, the earthquake 
has placed a tremendous strain on already 
stretched City financial resources, facilities, 
and services, including significant damage to 
the City’s utility infrastructure. 

Therefore, we fully support HR 3759, the 
emergency supplemental appropriations bill 
for disaster assistance related to the Los An- 
geles earthquake, which was passed by the 
House on February 3. HR 3759 will provide 
much needed additional aid to victims of the 
disaster and allow the regional economy to 
accelerate its recovery. It will also provide 
increased funds for federal cost sharing in re- 
pairs to damaged City facilities and in emer- 
gency response activities. As the damage 
levels and their cost estimates continue to 
grow over the next several months, our needs 
may well exceed the significant level of as- 
sistance contained in HR 3759. In that event, 
we look forward to working with Congress 
and the Administration to meet those needs. 

We are grateful to the Administration, 
Senators Feinstein and Boxer and our entire 
Congressional delegation for their rapid and 
wholehearted support and we respectfully re- 
quest prompt consideration and passage of 
HR 3759 in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD RIORDAN, 
Mayor. 
JOHN FERRARO, 
President. 
Los Angeles City Council. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I should also like 
to submit a letter for the RECORD dated 
February 8, from the Governor of the 
State of California, Pete Wilson, indi- 
cating his strong support for this sup- 
plemental, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SACRAMENTO, CA, 
February 8, 1994. 
Hon. ROBERT С. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press my strong support for the emergency 
supplemental appropriations bill, and to urge 
swift Senate passage to ensure needed fed- 
eral funding assistance flows quickly to vic- 
tims of the Northridge Earthquake. The ad- 
ditional $2 billion added to the bill late last 
week bring the totals more in line with our 
current estimates of total federal costs. 

On the heels of quick action by the House 
of Representatives last week, action by the 
Senate and passage by the full Congress are 
the last steps in this critical initial recovery 
phase. Any delay could threaten the flow of 
urgently-needed funds. 

As we both know from past experience, ad- 
ditional steps may have to be taken as more 
precise damage estimates are known. We do 
know that this is among the costliest natu- 
ral disasters in our nation’s history, one that 
we as a state can ill-afford, especially in 
light of the continued recession in California 
and the unprecedented number of natural 
disasters that have hit the state in recent 
years. 

I appreciate the commitment of the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to revisit 
these issues and increase federal assistance 
as needed to ensure an essential federal re- 
sponse to the needs arising out of the 
Northridge Earthquake. 

California will bear a substantial cost of 
the disaster through our share of costs to re- 
build our transportation infrastructure and 
provide grants to individuals and families, 
loss in property tax, casualty losses to be de- 
ducted from Personal Income and Bank and 
Corporation taxes, housing assistance in ex- 
cess of federal support, and through loss of 
economic activity and jobs. 

The difficult process of rebuilding these 
communities and restoring the basic needs of 
so many Angelenos is now underway. Pas- 
sage of this appropriations bill marks an im- 
portant and much appreciated first step in 
the federal government's commitment to the 
people of Los Angeles. 

I look forward to working with you to en- 
sure full and timely assistance for the com- 
munities and victims of the Northridge 
Earthquake. 

Sincerely, 
PETE WILSON. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to submit a letter for the 
RECORD dated February 8, 1994, from 
the director of the department of fi- 
nance of the State of California, Mr. 
Russell Gould. This letter indicates 
that the total cost of the disaster to 
government agencies is estimated at 
$11.6 billion; the Federal Government's 
share of these costs is $9.5 billion; the 
State's share is $1.9 billion; and the 
local agency's share, $135 million. 

The letter then goes on to state that 
these shares are based on the provi- 
sions of H.R. 3759, the House bill that 
was passed, and it goes on to say that 
the supplemental is adequate to meet 
the needs of the State. I think this is 
an important letter and should be part 
of the official RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent it be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Sacramento, CA, February 8, 1994. 
Hon. PETE WILSON, 
Governor, State of California, 
Sacramento, CA. 

DEAR GOVERNOR WILSON: I аш hereby 
transmitting the Department of Finance's 
estimate of the fiscal impact of the January 
17, 1994 Northridge Earthquake. The analysis 
is based on the best damage assessments cur- 
rently available to local, state, and federal 
officials. These estimates will change over 
time as new information becomes available. 

These shares of cost are based on the provi- 
sions of H.R. 3759, as it was passed by the 
House of Representatives. That legislation 
contains supplemental appropriations total- 
ling $9.5 billion. Based on current estimates, 
I believe that H.R. 3759 contains sufficient 
funds to meet commitments that have been 
made by the federal government to date. 

These federal funds, however, are not suffi- 
cient to cover all of the costs borne by the 
state and by local agencies. The state and 
local agencies will be responsible for state 
programs that are not eligible for federal 
funding and for the non-federal share of cost 
for federal disaster relief programs. 

FEDERAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Assistance provided through the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
supports public assistance (e.g., emergency 
response, debris removal, repair of damaged 
public facilities), and hazard mitigation as- 
sistance. The federal government pays for 90 
percent of the cost of public assistance, and 
75 percent of the cost of hazard mitigation. 

The Office of Emergency Assistance esti- 
mates public assistance costs will total $3.4 
billion, including the base costs of state and 
local agencies. The federal government has 
indicated that it will pay for 90 percent of 
public assistance expenses, ercluding base 
costs. OES estimates that the non-federal 
share of public assistance costs will total 
$417 million. Of this amount, $58 million will 
be used to assume local agencies' ordinary 
share of cost. OES estimates that the non- 
federal share of costs for hazard mitigation 
will total $195 million, of which one-third 
($65 million) would be a state cost and two- 
thirds ($130 million) would be a local cost. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

The Federal Highway Administration will 
cover 100 percent of the cost of repair work 
which can be completed within 180 days 
under the Emergency Relief program. Work 
completed after 180 days is eligible for a fed- 
eral share of cost which varies between 88 
and 91 percent, depending on the type of 
transportation facility involved. 

CalTrans estimates that the cost of repair 
to structures and roadways, and other costs 
borne by state and local transportation 
agencies which are eligible for federal fund- 
ing will total $1.45 billion. CalTrans esti- 
mates that the non-federal portion of these 
costs will be 10 percent, or $145 million. 

INDIVIDUAL FAMILY GRANT PROGRAM 

The Individual and Family Grant Program 
(IF PG) awards grants to individuals and fam- 
ilies for serious needs or necessary expenses 
resulting from a disaster. The program pro- 
vides assistance of up to $12,200 per appli- 
cant. The federal governments pays for 75 
percent of the cost of these grants. The state 
also administers a state-only supplemental 
program, providing up to an additional 
$10,000 for applicants whose needs are not 
met by the federal program. 

The Department of Social Services esti- 
mates that total cost of IFPG grants will be 
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$717 million, of which the non-federal share 
will be $250 million. 
TAX RELIEF 

The state traditionally provides two forms 
of tax relief following disasters. First, cur- 
rent law allows taxpayers affected by disas- 
ters to defer payment of their property 
taxes. The state provides loans to local agen- 
cies to cover their cash losses during the 
first year. In recent years, the state has for- 
given these loans as a means of recognizing 
the taxpayers may also seek reassessment of 
damaged properties. AB 2290 (Katz), which 
you support, contains provisions providing 
this assistance. We estimate the cost of this 
assistance will be $10 million. 

Current law also provides that casualty 
losses related to a federally declared disaster 
which are not reimbursed by insurance may 
be claimed as deductions in the year the loss 
occurs ог in the year preceding the loss. AB 
2290 (Katz) also contains provisions routinely 
enacted following recent disasters which 
allow taxpayers to carry forward 100 percent 
of losses up to 5 years and 50 percent of 
losses for up to an additional 10 years. We es- 
timate this tax relief will result in General 
fund revenue losses of $425 million. 

HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

The California Disaster Assistance Pro- 
gram (CALDAP) provides assistance to own- 
ers of property that has been damaged or de- 
Stroyed in a disaster, who do not qualify for 
programs administered by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA) or the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). CALDAP assistance will take several 
different forms, including loans for both sin- 
gle-family and multi-family properties, rec- 
ognizing the need to preserve the supply of 
low-income multi-family housing. 

The Department of Housing and Commu- 
nity Development estimates that $575 mil- 
lion will be required over the next two years 
to meet the best estimate of need that is cur- 
rently available. 

EDUCATION IMPACT AID 

H.R. 3759 includes $165 million to assist 
School districts meet increased operating 
costs resulting from the earthquake and to 
compensate districts for property tax losses 
directly related to the earthquake. Past ex- 
perience indicates that the federal govern- 
ment pays for 90 percent of these costs. We 
estimate that the state's share of cost would 
be $14 Million. 

A table summarizing these fiscal impacts 
is attached. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RUSSELL S. GOULD, 
Director of Finance. 
Enclosure. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF STATE FISCAL IMPACT STATE 
PROGRAMS FOR DISASTER RECOVERY RELATED TO THE 
NORTHRIDGE EARTHQUAKE 


[In millions of dollars] 


Approximate 
Federal 
participation 
percentage 


State 


Program cost 


Federal disaster assistance (OES/FEMA). 

Public assistance: includes emergency re- 
Sponse, debris removal, repairing dam- 
aged public facilities 

Hazard mitigation .. 

Transportation facilities: "Repairing damaged 
roadways and structures, costs of transpor- 
tation agencies 

Individual Family Grant ‘Program: Cash payments 
for disaster relief eae 100% State IM 
plemental program) 

Tax reliet: 

Property tax relief: Reimburse local ad 
cies for disaster reassessments ....... 0 
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PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF STATE FISCAL IMPACT STATE 
PROGRAMS FOR DISASTER RECOVERY RELATED TO THE 
NORTHRIDGE EARTHQUAKE—Continued 

{їп millions of dollars] 


рени s 
'ederal tate 
Program participation cost 
percentage 
Casualty losses- Increased deductions for 
unreimbursed losses 0 425 
California Disaster Assistance Program- 
low interest loans to reconstruct single- 
and multifamily structures not eligible 
for other forms of assistance, such as 
SBA or HUD... 0 575 
Education impact aid _ РОНЕ Feed 90 14 
Total 1,901 


Source: Department of Finance, Feb. 8, 1994. 


Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, 
without going over all the details of 
the earthquake, everybody who read 
this morning's newspapers knows that 
the earthquake has been upgraded in 
severity—from 6.6 to 6.8 in magnitude— 
so that the energy released from the 
quake is 1% times more than the origi- 
nal estimate. It was a serious quake. It 
moved buildings vertically and hori- 
zontally at an accelerated rate that 
caused very serious damage to free- 
ways, to homes, to businesses, and to 
many, many residents in the area. 

This supplemental appropriations 
bill goes a long way to enable people to 
recover. The human element of the 
supplemental is extraordinarily impor- 
tant: people standing in disaster assist- 
ance lines, people who urgently need 
housing, people whose businesses have 
crumbled and they need the small busi- 
ness loans. 

I would just like to quickly update 
the figures on the disaster, in addition 
to what the chairman said, on HUD 
housing grants, the impact aid, the 
transportation system, the small busi- 
ness loans, FEMA assistance, and the 
contingency funds. 

I want to point out that nearly 
300,000 applications for FEMA assist- 
ance have been processed. There have 
been 21,659 applications for small busi- 
ness assistance received, and 1,100 ap- 
plications, totaling $37.2 million in aid, 
have been approved. There have been 
13,717 HUD section 8 housing vouchers, 
providing 18 months of rental assist- 
ance, requested. Of these, 2,807 applica- 
tions have been approved and 803 fami- 
lies have contracts with landlords. To 
qualify for the section 8 program, a 
family of four cannot earn more than 
$24,150 a year; 100,000 applications for 
food stamps have been approved to 
date. Yet 3% weeks after the earth- 
quake, 22 shelters remain open and 
2,400 people are still in the shelters. 

Mr. President, I would like for a mo- 
ment to turn to Senator REID’s amend- 
ment and to the language in the House 
bill. The relevant language is con- 
tained on page 114 of the bill. In es- 
sence, what it says is that none of the 
funds made available in this act can be 
used to provide any benefit or assist- 
ance to any individual in the United 
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States when it is known to a Federal 
entity or official to which the funds are 
made available that the individual is 
not lawfully within the United States. 

I think this is quite possibly Senator 
REID'S problem. It says, “when it is 
known to a Federal entity.“ 

I am hopeful that in the ensuing 
hours we can reach a compromise 
which takes care of what I understand 
Senator REID's problem to be and yet 
does not mean that another 30 disaster 
assistance centers must open, and that 
we can make clear the distinction be- 
tween emergency aid—food, water, 
shelter, temporary housing assistance, 
clothing—and long-term assistance— 
the section 8 HUD vouchers, long-term 
food stamp grants, and small business 
loans and grants that may be offered. 
This is critical to do. 

As I understand it, Senator REID is 
asking the agencies that dispense long- 
term assistance to take reasonable 
steps to determine the legal status of 
the individual. It may well be that we 
can work this language appropriately 
into the House language so that it does 
not mean the agency cannot give ini- 
tial, emergency assistance to an indi- 
vidual. 

I have been told by the agencies that, 
as drafted, if this language is included, 
it would mean—and I will be specific 
here—FEMA would have to add 20 to 30 
additional disaster assistance centers 
to handle the delay that would be 
caused by requiring proof of citizenship 
at the preliminary screening. I say to 
Senator REID that this is the main 
problem about preliminary screening: 
providers of emergency aid and shelter 
would be required to inquire about im- 
migration status, not just in cases of 
long-term aid, but in the very early 
stages of responding to a disaster. This 
inquiry process into immigration sta- 
tus of all earthquake aid recipients 
would create a high burden for FEMA 
and other agencies who are struggling 
mightily to provide timely emergency 
assistance in the midst of what is great 
destruction. 

If FEMA or any other agency only 
checks the documentation of foreign- 
looking or foreign-sounding applicants, 
they could be subject to an equal pro- 
tection suit. In other words, if they se- 
lect people because they appear to be 
Asian or Hispanic, they could be sub- 
ject to an equal protection suit. 

This provision could even delay—or 
deny—benefits to legal citizens as well. 
It is a very sensitive, tender issue. 

As those who have worked on immi- 
gration reform law know, determining 
immigration status is not an easy task. 
Proof of being lawfully within the 
United States, which is the language in 
the Reid amendment, can involve over 
a dozen different documents, not just a 
green card or à passport. 

Training FEMA workers to evaluate 
all of these kinds of documents could 
also be extremely difficult at the ini- 
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tial screening, which is what we are 
talking about. Many documents that 
earthquake victims would use to docu- 
ment their immigration status may 
have been destroyed in the earthquake. 
What would these people do? 

On Friday, the U.S. attorney’s office 
announced the formation of a Federal 
task force of eight Federal agencies to 
investigate earthquake-related fraud in 
food stamps and other governmental 
assistance programs. I suspect there is 
going to be far more fraud committed 
by people who are legal citizens—who 
are trying to get additional food 
stamps or who exceed the $24,000 in- 
come limit to qualify for HUD section 
8 vouchers—than by illegal immigrants 
trying to get this form of long-term as- 
sistance. 

That is why I am hopeful we will be 
able to clarify this amendment, be- 
cause the intent is something that I 
think both Senator BOXER and I would 
like to vote for, to say that long-term 
aid—SBA loans, HUD section 8 vouch- 
ers, capital grants, long-term food 
stamps—can only go to people who are 
legitimately here in the United States 
and can so demonstrate that. 

So we need to see—and it is my un- 
derstanding that Senator KENNEDY's 
immigration staff is available to help 
and I am grateful for that—to see if we 
cannot satisfy Senator REID’s concern 
that reasonable steps will be taken by 
HUD to see that section 8 vouchers do 
not go to illegal immigrants and that 
reasonable steps will be taken by SBA 
to see that SBA loans and grants will 
not go to illegal residents. 

I think that can be handled. 

But, most importantly, I think it is 
very key and critical that this amend- 
ment be processed, this legislation be 
processed, today and be approved by 
this Senate. 

Time is running out. In my remarks, 
I will list other States that will be af- 
fected, other programs that will be af- 
fected, if this supplemental is not proc- 
essed. I know there is no one in the 
Senate, absolutely no one, who wants 
to deny Federal aid to people who are 
truly in need at the time of a federally 
declared disaster. I must say that gives 
me a great deal of comfort. 

I also want to thank all of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who have come for- 
ward one by one and said, “California 
is really going through a rough time. 
Anything I can do to help, I certainly 
would be glad to do.’’ I thank them for 
that statement, and I want to say that 
their vote in favor of this legislation 
will say both to my colleague, Senator 
BOXER, and to me, that you are indeed 
helping. 

Let me conclude by making a few ad- 
ditional comments. 

FEMA Director James Lee Witt has 
prepared an analysis of its funding 
needs, not only for this disaster, but to 
cover the outstanding costs of other 
disasters around the Nation. 
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That report shows that at its current 
rate of funding, FEMA will run out of 
money in its disaster relief fund in 10 
days. 

To continue providing emergency in- 
dividual assistance FEMA has had to 
slow the allocation of public assistance 
funds in eight States: Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

If funding is not provided in the next 
week and a half, public assistance 
funds would be slowed to 22 additional 


States: Florida, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Guam, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 


Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, New York, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Ohio, Texas, and 
Vermont. 

Responding to the current situation 
in California is not a local issue, it is 
clearly a national issue that impacts a 
majority of States in this Nation. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RESPONSE 

I would like to also praise the leader- 
ship of all the Federal State, and local 
officials who coordinated the response: 

FEMA Director Witt, who is still in 
California, HUD Secretary Henry 
Cisneros, Transportation Secretary 
Federico Pena were on the scene quick- 
ly, and stayed to help get the response 
apparatus in place. 

Dick Andrews, the director of the 
State's office of emergency services, 
coordinated the State's effort and did а 
great job. 

And Los Angeles Mayor Richard 
Riordan with Police Chief Willie Wil- 
liams must be commended for their 
outstanding leadership and for their 
ongoing efforts which will ultimately, I 
am confident, put Los Angeles back on 
its feet. 

True bipartisan cooperation has guid- 
ed the recovery effort thus far and it is 
my hope that bipartisan accord will 
continue today as this Senate approves 
the supplemental. 

By way of summary, in the last 23 
days following the earthquake and 
more than 3,100 aftershocks: 57 people 
died; 6,540 people were injured; at least 
21,000 homes have been declared un- 
inhabitable; at least 55,000 homes have 
been damaged; and 945,000 meals have 
been provided by voluntary organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army. 

TRANSPORTATION IMPACT 

Major transportation arteries have 
been disrupted: 5.6 million drivers are 
on these roads on any given day; on the 
segment of Interstate 10—the Santa 
Monica Freeway, the busiest freeway 
in the country—damaged by the earth- 
quake, there are 271,000 daily trips; on 
Interstate 5 at Route 14, which is cur- 
rently closed, more than 216,000 daily 
trips have been recorded; and Route 
118, а vital transportation link in Ven- 
tura County which is now closed, usu- 
ally carries 187,000 daily trips. 
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A total of 889,000 daily trips have 
been disrupted as a result of the earth- 
quake. 

The need to rebuild, and to rebuild 
fast, is clear. 

METROLINK 

Let me mention the Department of 
Transportation's rapid efforts to ex- 
pand the service of MetroLink, Los An- 
geles' commuter rail service. The new 
link runs out to Palmdale and Lan- 
caster, which face terrible traffic prob- 
lems as a result of closed roads. 

Within 2 days of the earthquake, the 
LA County Department of Streets and 
Highways, with the assistance of DOT 
and Navy Seabee's, constructed two 
new stations for this service and will 
have two more constructed by the first 
week in February. 

Ridership on this new line has in- 
creased dramatically in the days since 
the quake. The city of Los Angeles and 
the Los Angeles County Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority should be 
commended for their efforts to develop 
alternate transportation routes. The 
residents of Los Angeles should also be 
commended for their resilience and 
their efforts to work with the available 
transportation options in the face of 
crisis. 

I know the administration recognizes 
the need to put these freeways back on 
line. Some $41 million has already been 
committed, and the supplemental re- 
quests $950 million more, with an addi- 
tional request of $400 million for con- 
tingencies. 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

This bill has been put together 
through the cooperation of the local, 
State and Federal agencies. 

1 appreciate the efforts of the admin- 
istration to recognize the tretnendous 
needs of the region as a result of this 
disaster, and its ensuring response. 

This bill contains $7.7 billion in new 
budget authority for the response to 
the Los Angeles earthquake. Budgetary 
resources, including loan authority, ex- 
ceed $8.8 billion. Including commit- 
ments already made to the southern 
California region, the Federal response 
to the Los Angeles disaster will exceed 
$9.5 billion, the largest Federal re- 
sponse to a natural disaster in history. 

Included in this bill for response to 
the Northridge earthquake is the fol- 
lowing: 

HUD: $575 million for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
provide section 8 vouchers, flexible 
subsidies to repair multifamily housing 
damaged by the quake, as well as Com- 
munity Development Block Grant 
funds to be spent for a widerange 
needs. 

Education: $245 million for impact 
aid to help schools meeting increased 
operating expenses as a result of the 
quake, and Pell grants to help students 
and families pay for increased trans- 
portation costs, extended day  pro- 
grams, and additional food service 
costs. 
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Transportation: $1.39 billion for the 
reconstruction of Federal highways. 

SBA: $1.164 billion in funds and loan 
authority for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to help rebuild homes and 
get businesses back on their feet. 

FEMA: $4.7 billion for a wide range of 
expenses, including the repair of public 
building, the repair of mass transit, 
road repairs, as well as individual 
emergency assistance. 

Contingency funds: $500 million for 
the President to allocate to various 
agencies to meet various needs as they 
arise. 

Clearly this is a great deal of money 
but, as I hope that I have illustrated, 
there Is an urgent need to provide as- 
sistance. 

There is no time for delay in approv- 
ing the supplemental appropriations 
bill. 

I recognize that some of my col- 
leagues will push to offset the spending 
in this bill with cuts in other pro- 
grams. I urge my colleagues to recon- 
sider. 

This Congress must be concerned 
about the Nation's mounting debt, but 
to place the burden of that debt on the 
backs of earthquake victims is simply 
not fair. 

Since 1980, there have been eight 
emergency supplementals in response 
to disasters. None have been offset. 

This bill includes nearly $3.44 billion 
in rescissions. Cuts are being made, but 
the victims of this disaster ask for this 
supplemental to move forward so the 
recovery is not delayed. 

In the weeks and months ahead, І be- 
lieve Congress should look at options 
such as national disaster insurance, or 
including the disaster relief fund with- 
in the budget when the President 
makes his annual request. 

I will be a willing participant in any 
discussion to develop a new approach. 

But today our responsibility, first 
and foremost, is to the victims of this 
quake. It is time to pass this bill and 
to pass it quickly. I urge your support 
of this package. 

1 conclude by once again thanking 
the members of the committee for 
their support in the rapid processing of 
this. 

I yield the floor. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of 
my staff, Nancy Lescavage, be granted 
the privilege of the floor during the de- 
bate on this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it Is so ordered. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. BOXER] is 
recognized. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I want 
to offer, first of all, my thanks to Sen- 
ator FEINSTEIN, my teammate here іп 
the Senate. On this earthquake issue, 
we have worked together, seriously, 
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night and day, and I am very gratified 
that we see perhaps a milestone here 
today that we will get the help that is 
needed to our people, and not only to 
our people in California, but to others 
in the country who rely on this supple- 
mental. 

І also thank Senator BYRD, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 
He moved with deliberate speed— and 
that has meant a great deal to Senator 
FRINSTEIN and me—when we phoned 
him in the middle of what has been a 
very shattering experience for so many 
of our people. 

I want to say the same to Senator 
MIKULSKI, who placed a call to us in 
the very early hours as we were just 
finding out how badly we were dam- 
aged. 

I also want to thank Senator REID, 1f 
he would give me that opportunity, be- 
cause Senator REID sat in on the first 
hearing in a series of two that were 
held on the damage to California. This 
one was In the Environment and Public 
Works Committee on which I have the 
privilege to serve with him. He stayed 
through most of that hearing, express- 
ing his concern, and he himself actu- 
ally felt this earthquake all the way іп 
Nevada and described that to us at the 
time. 

I know that Senator REIP has prof- 
fered an amendment here today. Sen- 
ator FEINSTEIN has addressed it, and I 
know he does not offer that amend- 
ment in any way to inhibit our moving 
this bill. I have spoken with him about 
it on the telephone. I then called 
James Lee Witt, talked to him about 
Senator REID's problem. I then phoned 
Senator FEINSTEIN and we talked about 
it. Senator REID, I believe, is working 
as hard as he can to reach some kind of 
an accommodation. 1 hope we can do 
that, because I do not want to see any- 
thing happen in the course of amending 
this bill that would slow it down in the 
conference committee. So I am very 
hopeful that we can work 1t out. 

Mr. President, with this emergency 
supplemental appropriation, we seek to 
bind the wounds of southern California, 
as well as the wounds that have still 
not healed in other parts of the Nation. 
These wounds have been caused by 
Mother Nature. 

Mr. President, the provision of emer- 
gency assistance in times of disaster is 
a compact between the Federal Govern- 
ment and its people wherever and 
whenever a disaster strikes. Only the 
Federal Government has the ability to 
move quickly to protect lives and prop- 
erty during a disaster and to help re- 
build in its wake. That does not mean 
we do it all. We look to the States and, 
of course, we look to private insurers. 
But without our help, there can be no 
rebuilding, there can be no binding of 
wounds. 

Today we act, and it is our duty and 
responsibility to send relief to the peo- 
ple of southern California in the same 
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way we acted with all due speed to aid 
South Carolina, Florida, Hawaii, and 
the riverside towns of the Midwest. 

That 6.8 Richter scale earthquake 
that erupted in the early morning of 
January 17 dislocated the entire re- 
gion. The earthquake crashed through 
the Earth from a previously unmapped 
fault. And, Mr. President, it had a ver- 
tical thrust to it. When I talked before 
about it, I talked about the energy 
that was released from a 6.6 Richter 
scale earthquake, and that alone would 
equal the thrust of about 2 million 
NASA space shuttles going off at once. 
This is far more than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with a 6.8 Richter scale reading. 

We believe this earthquake is among 
the costliest disasters in the United 
States. I have to say to my colleagues 
that I pray for you, wherever you live, 
be it in Nevada, be it in Nebraska, be it 
in New York, I pray that you never 
have to deal with such a disaster. 

I see the Senator from Hawaii here. 
He has been most supportive. He knows 
what it means when people are com- 
pletely stunned, thrust out of their 
homes, with everything they lived for, 
everything they dreamed about in 
those homes, and sometimes they lost 
relatives and friends. 

James Lee Witt, the FEMA Director, 
told us that more people applied for as- 
sistance in the first 12 days after this 
earthquake than all of the victims of 
Hurricane Andrew and the Midwest 
floods did in 6 months. We are talking 
about a disaster of enormous propor- 
tions. 

When I was asked how did the Fed- 
eral Government respond, I have said 
“magnificently,” as did, frankly, the 
State and the local people. But every- 
one in the Federal Government under- 
estimated the scope of this disaster. I 
do not blame them for it. If you are not 
familiar with the Los Angeles region, 
you do not understand the incredible 
density. There are about 17 million 
people in the metropolitan area. My 
goodness, that is larger than almost all 
of the other States in the Union, just 
in that area. The economic tremors re- 
sound across the continent when some- 
thing happens in that size of an area. 

California has provided 14 percent of 
the economic output of this Nation. In 
а recent analysis by Dunn & Brad- 
street, it showed that one-third of Cali- 
fornia’s manufacturing base lies within 
a 40-mile radius of the earthquake’s 
epicenter. As the President said in Los 
Angeles when he was there 2 days after 
the earthquake, This is a national 
problem; this is a national responsibil- 

California will pay its fair share, as 
it should. 

Mr. President, Federal aid will pro- 
vide needed relief for the State’s imme- 
diate needs. We will heal, and with our 
help here today, southern California 
will once again retake its economic 
place in the Nation, and the people will 
thrive. 
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I have right here behind me, Mr. 
President, a map of the city of Los An- 
geles. You can see the red and yellow 
dots. Each one of those dots on this 
map, Mr. President, indicates a home 
that has been either red tagged or yel- 
low tagged. Red tagged means you сап- 
not go back in. Yellow tagged means 
you have a problem and you have to fix 
it before you go back in. 

So what we are talking about here is 
a loss of perhaps 20,000 units just in 
this area where people cannot go back 
into their homes and live. 

Now mind you, Mr. President, this is 
just Los Angeles. I am not showing you 
a similar map for Santa Monica or the 
other cities, Santa Clarita and many 
other cities. Many people think this 
was just the city of Los Angeles, this 
was a Los Angeles regional disaster. 

So every one of these tags, which 
show the wide spread of the damage 
here, represents, Mr. President, a 
household, a family dislocated, chil- 
dren dislocated, people at their wits’ 
end. Today we have a chance to move 
that help to them and move it quickly. 
I believe that as we work with Senator 
REID and we work with, hopefully, 
other Senators who may have prob- 
lems, we will in fact speed this 
through. 

The funds we are voting on today will 
help to give temporary housing to 
these good citizens so they can begin to 
get their lives back to normal. 

The funds here today, Mr. President, 
will rebuild the freeways. We are talk- 
ing about the busiest freeways in the 
country, if not the world. Interstate 10 
carries about 250,000, 300,000 cars a day. 
That is what it carried before it was 
damaged. Interstate 5 is the link be- 
tween the San Joaquin Valley, where 
all the produce comes from for this 
country. It goes through Interstate 5 
into the ports of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, and it gets shipped. 

The fact is, Mr. President, we have to 
move quickly. We have to rebuild these 
freeways. They are the economic life- 
line of California and the personal life- 
line of the people who live there and 
the regional lifeline for their economy 
and the national lifeline for this econ- 
omy. 

Despite all the wonderful efforts that 

have been made by Secretary Pena, and 
they are heroic—by the way, we had 
heroes here: Secretary Pena, Secretary 
Cisneros, to name just two; James Lee 
Witt, to name a third; extraordinary 
people who rose to the occasion. But 
they are running out of money, and we 
have to move. That is why we need this 
bill to pass. 

So with these heroic efforts of Sec- 
retary Pena getting people on the 
metro link, which is rapid transit—and 
they are going on the metro link, they 
are finding alternate routes, they are 
doubling up and tripling up in cars—we 
still can only accommodate, really, 50 
percent of the problems. We must re- 
build these freeways quickly. 
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And we know when we rebuild them, 
they will stand up. That is the good 
news of this quake. The only good news 
we could see is that where seismic ret- 
rofit was done, it worked, it held. 
Under a bill that this Senate passed— 
which I am very proud it passed—on 
Monday, all the overpasses in the coun- 
try will now be eligible for seismic ret- 
rofit. So we are moving. 

We need to rebuild these freeways 
swiftly. In this bill, we will fix the Cy- 
press Freeway, which collapsed during 
the Loma Prieta quake in San Fran- 
cisco. Most of the people who were 
killed in that quake were killed be- 
cause of that freeway. I will tell you we 
need to move on that, and that is in- 
cluded as well. It is finishing up that 
disaster that we had. 

Mr. President, on the first day of the 
quake, they said to the children, 
“Don’t come to school," and 800,000 
kids were stranded. After 2 days, they 
said 250,000 kids cannot come to school. 
Why? Because there were 150 schools 
damaged, Mr. President, and that is 
what this money is going to do. We will 
pay & share; the State and locals will 
pay a share. It must happen. 

I had one little boy came up to me. 
He was devastated. You know how kids 
usually have the sparkle in their eye. 
This little child did not have a sparkle. 
“When are you going to fix my school? 
When can I go back to school? I want 
to go to school.” 

We always think that kids are happy 
when they cannot go to school. They 
get to stay home and play. The kids 
want to go back to school. This bill is 
necessary so that we can fix up those 
school rooms now. Those kids are our 
future. They are counting on us. It is 
our obligation. 

We can fight over where we can cut 
the budget. As а matter of fact, I just 
came from the Budget Committee. We 
are fighting now. We are cutting this 
deficit. It is going to be $126 billion 
lower than we projected; $176 billion 
rather than $302 billion. And, yes, I can 
enter into a debate on where to cut 
more. I will tell you right now, I know 
where you can cut more. But I do not 
think this is the moment to get into 
that debate. This is the moment to 
pass this supplemental. 

I think the committee found some 
very uncontroversial rescissions that 
do not require a lot of debate. We 
should not begin a debate on where to 
cut more or where to raise taxes more 
because, in my humble opinion, that is 
not something you do in the middle of 
rebuilding a part of this country that 
needs to be rebuilt. 

Hospitals. Hospitals are damaged. 
Hospitals are closing. Wings of hos- 
pitals are closed off. The money here 
will provide the match needed to re- 
build those hospitals. 

Let me conclude, Mr. President, on 
this note. I look forward to a budget 
debate on how we can cut more from 
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this deficit, but I do not think this is 
the time and place to do it. 

I want to work with Senator REID, 
but I hope and pray we can come to an 
agreement. This is a man who has more 
sympathy for what happened to us. He 
felt it, as he was sleeping, all the way 
in Nevada. He knows the power of this 
quake and the devastation. I think we 
can make it work. 

I am afraid if we do something dif- 
ferent from the House, we will get toa 
contentious conference. And, my God, 
what am I going to say to those kids? 
What am I going to say to the people 
who need those hospitals, the people in 
Santa Monica that saw their hospital 
so severely damaged that it went from 
500 beds to 100 beds? What am I going 
to say to those people? That we could 
not work out our disagreements, people 
of good will, good faith? That is who is 
here in the Senate. We can do it. 

We do not have the luxury of time. 
FEMA is essentially out of money. 

When Senator FEINSTEIN and I had an 
opportunity to question James Lee 
Witt at Senator MIKULSKI’s hearing, 
Senator FEINSTEIN asked, Tell me in 
straight talk, are you running out of 
money?“ He said, Les.“ She asked for 
a report. I joined in. We got that re- 
port. What do we know? We know that 
FEMA is running out of money. The 
fact of the matter is, they are not just 
running out for California; they are 
running out for the Midwest floods. 
And if, God forbid, we had another 
tragedy or disaster anywhere in this 
country from the State of Oregon to 
the State of Florida or anywhere in be- 
tween, FEMA would not have the 
money. 

In 8 days, they tell us, in 8 days, they 
run out of cash. So, please, I really 
make a plea to my colleagues here in 
the Senate. You have come up to us. 
You have cared with us. You are com- 
passionate about what has happened. 
You have been with us in spirit. Today 
we ask for your help. I believe with 
this supplemental we will deliver that 
help to people, many of whom have 
never asked for one thing from their 
Government. This is a time we should 
pull together. 

Thank you very, 
President. 

I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1436, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. I know my friend from Ne- 
braska has been here for a long time. I 
want to get to him real quick. 

I send a modification to my amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify the amend- 
ment. The amendment is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, reads 
as follows: 

In title IV, section 403; insert at the end 
the following paragraph: 


very much, Mr. 
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(3) Any federal entity or official who 
makes available funds under this Act other 
than for the purposes set forth in subsection 
(2) above shall take reasonable steps to de- 
termine whether any individual seeking to 
obtain such funds is lawfully within the 
United States.“ 

Mr, REID. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I am 
going to offer two amendments to this 
dire emergency supplemental. On the 
one that requires us to pay for the sup- 
plemental, I will not require а rollcall 
vote on. It can be disposed of relatively 
quickly. 

The second is an attempt to amend 
the rescission portion of this bill. 
There are а number of us who have 
been working for quite some time to 
try to develop an amendment to the re- 
scission in the bill. Rescission was in- 
corporated into this dire emergency 
supplemental, and thus our target is 
the rescission, not the supplemental. 

I assure my friends from California 
that I have no desire to slow down this 
supplemental bill. I have no opposition 
at all to the supplemental. What the 
Senator from Nevada said, I think, is 
quite accurate. This dire emergency 
supplemental is an expression of the 
generosity of the American people. I 
have met few who are unwilling to 
spend this money, few who are unwill- 
ing to acknowledge that significant 
damage has been done, that the lives of 
the people of southern California have 
been altered irreparably, and that we 
have an obligation to move as quickly 
as possible. 

I would point out that the time con- 
straint here is as much driven by our 
desire to leave on recess as it is by 
other considerations. What we will at- 
tempt to do is to make sure that we 
deal with this in a reasonable time. I 
have been here early, Mr. President, in 
part because I wanted to get it up as 
quickly as possible and mostly to make 
sure that there were no delays, to 
make sure that anybody who wanted to 
speak for or against this attempt to 
amend the rescission package had an 
opportunity to come to the floor and 
speak so we would have an opportunity 
to get this rollcall vote out of the way. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada has said and as I have just reit- 
erated, this is an act of generosity by 
the American people, an act of generos- 
ity that requires us to say that we care 
about the damage and that we are will- 
ing to respond to the damages detailed 
in this legislation. Let me point out 
one thing that is required in addition 
to generosity. Generosity alone is not 
enough. The people of Mexico are gen- 
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erous, the people of Russia are gener- 
ous. What is also required is for us to 
have a sufficient amount of wealth for 
it to matter. 

We will be taking from the national 
stock approximately $10 billion for this 
piece of legislation and I support that. 
I make it clear I think it is appropriate 
for us to do so. But there is а connec- 
tion between our capacity to be gener- 
ous and our ability to generate wealth 
and income in the first place. 

That gets to the heart of what we are 
attempting to do with a larger amend- 
ment, which is to reduce by $94 billion 
over a 5-year period the spending of the 
U.S. Federal Government. In a couple 
of weeks' time we are going to have a 
great debate here on the floor about 
amending our Constitution. A large 
number of people on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I suggest a ma- 
jority of Senators—perhaps a sufficient 
number to amend our Constitution— 
will stand on this floor and say we 
should balance our budget by 1999 or 
the year 2001 or some other point out in 
time. 

In order to balance the budget we 
would have to take, over a 5-year pe- 
riod, $600 billion out of this budget. 
This is merely an attempt to take $94 
billion. I say that because I am sure 
during the course of this debate we are 
going to hear some who will come and 
say this deficit reduction package, this 
second step as I see it, is going to be 
hurtful to the economy—that somehow 
we cannot do it. I point out to those 
who are prepared to make that kind of 
argument that if that is the argument, 
stand ready to defend your belief that 
our Constitution ought to be amended. 
That would require even more draco- 
nian action than this. 

The Federal Reserve last week raised 
the interest rates charged to American 
borrowers. It is not apt to have a great 
impact upon the economy at this point 
but it is a signal. The Federal Reserve 
is concerned about a return of inflation 
to our economy. There are two sides to 
this effort to keep our economy grow- 
ing coming from Washington, DC. One 
of them is the monetary policy of Mr. 
Greenspan and the Federal Reserve. 
The other one is the fiscal policy that 
we put in place here. Our spending and 
our borrowing has an impact upon the 
economy. It has a direct impact upon 
the economy. 

If we were successful in agreeing to 
this amendment, if we were able to 
agree to it quickly—as it seems to me 
we ought to be able to, given the rhet- 
oric we had around here last August 
and the desire to cut further and the 
enthusiasm for doing it, particularly 
the enthusiasm I am quite certain will 
be here in a couple of weeks’ time when 
we are to debate an amendment to the 
Constitution. We will fill this room 
with words, glorious words in tribute 
to balancing our budget, talking about 
the urgent need, for tomorrow's gen- 
eration, to take this action. 
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We are talking about a very small 
step in this regard. Yet I am certain I 
am going to hear arguments that say, 
“Now is not the right time. Let’s do it 
later." 

There has never been a better time. 
We have low interest rates, low infla- 
tion rates, a growing economy. Now is 
the time to take the next step. The 
only reason we resist it is it is unpopu- 
Jar. I note particularly the 
unpopularity of the deficit reduction 
action taken in 1993 with President 
Clinton's courageous plan, as well as 
President Bush's in 1990. It is never 
popular to come home to the American 
people, to our constituents, to the peo- 
ple who have sent us here and say we 
are going to cut spending and raise 
your taxes. It is never popular to do 
that. 

It is far more popular to vote for a 
balanced budget amendment. That is 
what is popular, to stand here on the 
floor and say I am for balancing the 
budget. But when it comes to actually 
going from theory to the concrete— 
well, I have a reason why I cannot go 
along with it. 

The General Accounting Office has 
done an evaluation of deficit financing. 
I have previously had printed in the 
RECORD an analysis of why we should 
do this. Let me say, this does require а 
strong belief. You have to really be- 
lieve the economy of the United States 
of America is going to be stronger if we 
do this. If you do not believe it you are 
not going to suffer the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune“ to do this. 
If you do not believe it, you are not 
going to vote to cut spending. Because 
many of these items we have on our 
list, the 57 specific items that total $94 
billion over the next 5 years, are not 
the sorts of things that win you popu- 
larity contests. You have to believe it 
is worthwhile doing. 

The General Accounting Office has 
done an analysis of what happens if we 
were to bring our budget—not close to 
balance, but in balance, slightly in sur- 
plus. So we could go home to our citi- 
zens and people and say, “Ме are pay- 
ing off debt. We are not accumulating 
debt. We are paying off debt." We do 
not have to pay off a lot. All we have 
to do is be slightly in surplus, accord- 
ing to the General Accounting Office. 
Their evaluation—I do not have one of 
the large economy-size versions of 
charts—but the General Accounting Of- 
fice has indicated that within 15 years 
of the balancing of the budget our 
economy would be significantly strong- 
er, the per capita income in America 
would be significantly higher, that 
Americans would benefit. 

One could question it. I will be glad 
to engage in a debate about whether or 
not the GAO's analysis—the Federal 
Reserve's analysis, which is the foun- 
dation of this report, is valid. There 
may be some who come to the floor and 
say we think deficit financing is good 
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and can present facts and figures and 
charts as to why we ought to do it. 

I am of the opinion and of the belief 
that our Federal budget should not just 
be in balance but slightly in surplus so 
we are paying off debt. I believe the 
economy of the United States of Amer- 
ica would be stronger. I believe our po- 
litical system would work better. I be- 
lieve the American people would trust 
us more. 

One of the reasons the American peo- 
ple do not trust us today is because 
they hear us talking about deficit re- 
duction and then giving all kinds of 
reasons why this is not the right time. 
"Let's do it later. Let's wait until the 
economy has really kicked in. Another 
couple of quarters maybe will do the 
trick. Maybe we can wait until after 
1994. Maybe 1995 is better.“ 

Mr. President, now is the time, in my 
judgment, to take that second step. 

The budget the President has submit- 
ted I think bears some examining, as 
we consider this. The budget the Presi- 
dent submitted calls for $1.597 billion 
worth of spending. Let me say I believe 
the President has his priorities right, 
first of all. He is talking about spend- 
ing more money on children, spending 
more money on families, trying to put 
investment in people. It is key if we 
are going to have the capacity for 
wealth-generating that we need so we 
can be generous where we feel like, as 
we do today. 

I do not think anybody is going to 
vote against this dire emergency sup- 
plemental bill. That is not the issue: 
Are you for or against helping Califor- 
nia? Are you for or against adding an- 
other $700 million to the Midwest, to a 
region that I come from, that will ben- 
efit? That is not the issue. 

The question is where are we getting 
the money? This budget calls for about 
$273 billion of spending on Medicare 
and Medicaid; $177 billion on Medicare, 
$96 billion on Medicaid. 

It calls on the retirement accounts 
for $400 billion to be spent: Social Secu- 
rity gets $335 billion, military and civil 
retirement is $65 billion—$400 billion. 

Other entitlements, all the other en- 
titlements that are typically targeted 
when people stand up and talk about 
mandatory programs—the farm  pro- 
gram, AFDC, food stamps—all the rest 
of them are $171 billion. 

(Mrs. FEINSTEIN assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. KERREY. For the record, those 
other accounts decreased from last 
year. Those who are looking for sort of 
an easy way out of the entitlement 
program need to be alerted to that 
fact. There is unlikely to be an easy so- 
lution to this problem. That totals $844 
billion. Net interest, Madam President, 
is estimated to be $212 billion. 

It would be significantly higher were 
it not for low interest rates. We are 
getting a bonus today, as the President 
has talked about. The reason that in- 
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terest rates and low inflation stay in 
place is that we had the courage last 
August to vote for deficit reduction. 
That is what is producing it, on top of 
the deficit reduction action that oc- 
curred in 1990 that I voted for as well. 

So we are going to spend $1.56 trillion 
on Medicare, Medicaid, Social Secu- 
rity, civil, military, retirement, other 
entitlements, and the interest ac- 
counts; $541 billion is left for discre- 
tionary spending, approximately half 
of that going into this Nation’s de- 
fense. 

I am merely laying that out so we 
get an understanding that we are 
about, this year, to spend $1.6 trillion, 
$1.597 trillion with the press releases, 
$1.970 trillion with the proud state- 
ments about investments. But, under- 
stand, as I said in the beginning, that 
in order for us to be generous, in order 
for us to build schools, to build roads, 
to have a health care program, a safety 
net of any kind, this Nation has to gen- 
erate wealth. That is the source of our 
capacity to spend anything in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

I would like to read the accounts 
where we are going to get the money, 
just so colleagues understand there are 
patriotic Americans out there who are 
going to be shipping checks to Wash- 
ington, DC on April 15: $500 billion with 
individual taxes—three-fourths of the 
people in Nebraska do not even item- 
ize, they patriotically send their check 
into the IRS because they believe it is 
their obligation—82 percent compli- 
ance in this country, and I point out, 
unfortunately, on the way down—$131 
billion of corporate taxes being paid; 
$428 billion of social insurance taxes 
being paid. 

I made the point before, I will make 
it again. We are overtaxing people who 
get paid by the hour. For the first time 
in the 50-year history of our Social Se- 
curity Program, we broke a pay-as- 
you-go system and began to generate a 
surplus. Fifteen percent payroll taxes 
are collected on the American people 
today. If you are self-employed, as 15 
percent of the work force is in the 
State of Nebraska, you paid 15 percent 
of your wages. That accumulates as 
$428 billion estimated between October 
1, 1993 and September 30, 1994. 

We will go beyond that. We have $55 
billion in excise taxes, $13 billion in es- 
tate taxes, $19 billion collected by Cus- 
toms, and 520 billion miscellaneous. 
That is a lot of money we are collect- 
ing from the American people. If they 
do not have income and wages, we do 
not collect anything. If there are no 
jobs, we do not collect anything. All of 
us understand that. The President 
most particularly understands that. He 
has made a point to say that we have 
to invest in the American people, in- 
vest in their capacity to increase their 
earning power. That is the key to our 
being able to have any kind of revenue. 

I pointed out before, and I will do it 
again, the most important fact, I 
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think, of all in 1993 that has contrib- 
uted to our capacity to be able to stand 
here and say that the economy is grow- 
ing and everything looks good is that 
the productivity of the American work- 
er increased 4.7 percent, reversing a 20- 
year decline and outstripping all of our 
OECD competitors—a significant fact. 

Yes, I believe the reconciliation bill 
that we passed on August 5 was ex- 
tremely important. But were it not for 
the increase in productivity of the 
American workers, were it not for in- 
creased productivity of men and 
women who are out there on the shop 
floors today, we would not be enjoying 
a reduction in the deficit. We would 
not be enjoying growth in the econ- 
omy. We would not be sitting here 
right now feeling a sense, I think, of 
false security and satisfaction that we 
no longer have to do anything more, 
the deficit is going down—$176 billion, 
Madam President. 

I ask you to get a round of applause 
from a town hall meeting saying, “Соп- 
gratulations, the deficit is only $176 
billion." I give President Clinton full 
credit for getting it down to that. If 
the allies had stopped at the Rhine 
River, had MacArthur stopped at the 
Philippines, World War II would have 
been much different. 

This is a war, and if you do not be- 
lieve it, if you do not believe we ought 
to balance our budget, that is fine, say 
so, declare your opposition to bal- 
ancing the budget and we can have a 
good debate. 

I believe that the standard of living 
of our children, I believe the economic 
security of this country, I believe, in 
fact, our capacity to govern ourselves 
is in jeopardy unless we take this ac- 
tion. 

(Mr. GRAHAM assumed the chair.) 

Mr. KERREY. The total amount of 
revenue, Mr. President, we are collect- 
ing from the American taxpayers, we 
are estimating to be collecting, is 
$1.249 trillion against $1.5 trillion in re- 
ceipts. We have some offsetting ac- 
counts to get the deficit number down. 
The fact of the matter is, we are not 
going to collect enough money to pay 
the bills and, thus, what we have to do 
is sell Treasury bonds. We borrow from 
the already too small pool of savings, 
restricting the growth of the economy, 
restricting our capacity to invest, re- 
stricting our ability, Mr. President, to 
grow and generate the wealth and in- 
come that we need to be generous. 

It makes no sense for us to sit here in 
Washington, DC, and say that we are 
the source of power just because we are 
willing to come and spend money. It is 
not our money. The money comes from 
the American people. And I believe 
that our fiscal policies, long-term, are 
undercutting our ability to be gener- 
ous, undercutting our capacity to build 
a social safety net, undercutting our 
ability to be competitive and, in fact, 
we drain the hard work that produced 
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the 4.7 percent increase in productiv- 
ity. How can we stand in front of work- 
ers and say, We're providing you all 
that you need to be сотпребібіуе,” when 
we know, in fact, that we are eroding 
that capacity with the fiscal policies of 
the U.S. Government? 

The amendment that we have pre- 
pared calls, as I said, for 57 specific 
items totaling $94 billion over 5 years. 
Again I say with all due respect, com- 
pare $94 billion of what is going to have 
to happen if we enact a balanced budg- 
et amendment, I know there are going 
to be some who will come here and 
have great arguments about why they 
cannot support this, and 2 weeks from 
now they are going to talk about their 
support for amending the U.S. Con- 
stitution, saying essentially this, Mr. 
President: ‘‘Look, we know this deficit 
financing is wrong, it’s bad, we 
shouldn't do it and we would like to 
Stop, but we can't. But in order to solve 
this problem, we will amend the Con- 
stitution to prevent us from doing 
what we know is wrong." 

On that basis, we would have great 
constitutional debates about shoplift- 
ing or any other sort of behavior we 
think is wrong that we cannot stop. 
Why do we not amend the Constitution 
to make it illegal for any crime? This 
is а crime. We ought to stop it. We 
ought to simply say we have the cour- 
age to take the second step. I believe 
the third step is going to come with en- 
titlements, to keep moving toward the 
goal of having our fiscal accounts in 
balance. 

There are 57 items that we have list- 
ed, some not terribly controversial, 
some extremely controversial. Perhaps 
I might begin with the most controver- 
sial. 

I believe that we have to set an ex- 
ample in Washington. We call for re- 
ductions in spending not just for the 
purpose of eliminating the deficit, 
moving closer to being in balance, but 
we also call for reinforcing what the 
President is trying to address by say- 
ing that we have to have priorities, by 
doing what Vice President GORE is 
talking about as well by saying we 
have to reduce Government overhead, 
we need to reduce the size of the bu- 
reaucracy and duplication and we need 
to increase accountability. We have to 
address the mandatory programs. We 
have to ask the American people essen- 
tially to take less. But if we are going 
to ask the American people to take 
less, in my judgment, we have to dem- 
onstrate our willingness to take less. 

This amendment does call for a re- 
duction in Members’ pay, as well as all 
other executive pay over the $100,000 
level, of 5 percent, not what I would 
call a draconian cut, not what I would 
call an unreasonable reduction given 
what we are going to be asking the 
American people to accept from us. 

This has a proposal to address the 
COLA's for retired military and civil 
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retirees over $30,000 a year. In good 
faith, I have to come to them and say 
I have given up something. 

We reduce the Executive Office of the 
President appropriations by 5 percent. 
We limit departing Members’ purchase 
of office equipment. We reduce the leg- 
islative branch appropriations by 7.5 
percent. We reduce the franking ac- 
count by 20. We freeze the 1994 COLA 
for Members and Members’ future 
COLA's. We reduce travel accounts by 
15 percent and, as I said, take a 5-per- 
cent pay cut as well. 

Mr. President, this does not add up to 
а lot. I am sure there will be plenty 
who will point out, “Ғог gosh sakes, 
that is only $1.8 billion over a 5-year 
period. On the order of things, $1.8 bil- 
lion is not much. 

The proposal on salaries is only $297 
milion. But more important to me, 
this has us coming forward and saying, 
as I said, that we are prepared to set an 
example. We are prepared with our own 
pay, we are prepared with our own ben- 
efits, we are prepared to set an example 
for the American people that in order 
to get the deficit not just under control 
but eliminated so we are in the surplus 
and paying off our debt, to arrive at 
that point we all have to take a little 
less. 

Unless you are prepared to come to 
the floor and say that the way to do it 
is to take a little more from the Amer- 
ican people in taxes—and I do not hear 
& lot of enthusiasm for that these 
days—unless you are prepared to say 
somebody is going to pay a little more, 
then all of us have to take a little less, 
Mr. President. 

I see the distinguished Senator 
from— 

Mr. REID. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERREY. Yes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1438 

Mr. REID. My amendment is pending. 
I know the Senator wants to offer his 
amendment. What I would do—the Sen- 
ator has yielded to me—I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for the 
purposes of the Senator from Nevada 
offering an amendment? 

Mr. KERREY. I do yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1438. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the amendment strike all after the first 
word and insert the following: ''federal еп- 
tity or official who makes available funds 
under this Act, other than for the purposes 
set forth in subsection (2) above, shall take 
reasonable steps to determine whether any 
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individual or company seeking to obtain 
such funds is lawfully within the United 
States.“ 
AMENDMENT NO. 1439 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
that disaster relief assistance provided by 
this bill should be funded through the en- 
actment of a temporary Federal tax on 
gasoline) 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I have a 
second amendment that I would like to 
send to the desk. My first amendment 
I am not prepared to send to the desk 
yet, but I send my second amendment 
to the desk on behalf of myself and 
Senator ROBB. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to my amendment being set 
aside for his offering the amendment. 

Mr. KERREY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada be set aside for the 
purpose of considering these two 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is set aside for pur- 
poses of considering the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Nebraska. 
The clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. KERREY], 
for himself and Мг. ROBB, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1439. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the————, in- 
sert the following: 

SEC. . It is the sense of the Senate that 
disaster relief assistance provided by this 
bill should be funded through the enactment 
of a temporary Federal tax on gasoline. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, as I 
said, I would like to deal with this rel- 
atively quickly. I may have to wait 
until the managers of the bill come 
back. This is identical, almost an iden- 
tical amendment to one I had last year 
to the disaster assistance which went 
to the Midwest. It merely requires us— 
I should not perhaps say ‘‘merely’’—it 
requires us in our moment of generos- 
ity to declare that we are going to pay 
for this appropriation. I do not believe 
that we should look for offsets. I am 
not an advocate of offsetting in order 
to pay for this disaster. What we have 
is I think a situation where we are re- 
sponding generously, and we ought, in 
my judgment, to pay for it. 

This particular amendment is merely 
a sense of the Senate that, as I said, I 
offer on behalf of Senator ROBB and 
myself. Last year, we actually had an 
amendment that I offered which di- 
rected the conferees to include a gas 
tax. This year, I am merely offering a 
sense of the Senate. I think last year I 
got eight votes. I do not intend to ask 
for a rollcall on this particular year. 

But I do, Mr. President, point out 
that I think this is a very needed and 
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healthy check. I appreciate very much 
that the chairman and the ranking 
member, the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, have asked for a special 
commission to look at disaster pro- 
grams and make recommendations 
about how disaster programs ought to 
be addressed in the future. 

One of the things I would urge and 
hope is included is that if we have a 
disaster and we appropriate money, we 
ought to designate a source of those 
funds. In this particular case—as I said, 
I also did this last year—I am asking 
for a gasoline tax to be levied on a tem- 
porary basis to generate such funds as 
necessary to pay for the disaster. It is 
a very important check to make sure 
that our generosity, indeed, is in line 
with what the American people are 
willing to pay. 

We can come here, as I do, saying 
that the people of Nebraska want to 
help the people of California, that the 
people of Nebraska want to help the 
people who were damaged by the Mid- 
west flood, that the people of Nebraska 
want to help the people of Hawaii who 
were damaged by the hurricane, or the 
people of South Carolina, or the people 
of Florida. I can say that we want to be 
generous, and we want to extend our 
generosity. But if I do not have a re- 
quirement to pay, if there is no re- 
quirement for me to actually collect 
the money, it is a hollow extension of 
generosity because all we are doing is 
borrowing the money. 

Worse than that, as I indicated, there 
is no check, there is no way for me to 
measure whether or not I am asking 
for something that the American peo- 
ple or the people of Nebraska would 
support. We all know that basically 
what we have done is we have taken 
the disaster in California now, we have 
looked back, and we have added some 
additional things. I have been invited 
to participate in a number of meetings 
dealing with the Midwest: Should we 
add additional money? 

One of the suggestions was that we 
use this opportunity with the disaster 
in California to add money so that we 
can pay for nurseries and orchards that 
were destroyed in the flood of 1993. 

Perhaps we should. Perhaps that is 
something we ought to do. But I am 
just saying that unless I have some 
kind of funding mechanism which re- 
quires me to collect the money—to 
pass the collective hat, Mr. President— 
I must say all I am really doing is try- 
ing to sort of satisfy some additional 
requirements for spending without 
being terribly responsible. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERREY. I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, if I may, 
I would like to most respectfully sug- 
gest that this amendment be tempo- 
rarily set aside and the Senator bring 
up the second amendment. I make the 
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suggestion because it includes a tax, 
and I believe as a matter of courtesy 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee should be advised of this, because 
we have been advised by the leadership 
of the House that if this is presented as 
an amendment, not as a sense of the 
Senate, we will not go to conference 
because of the tax feature involved. 

That being the case, I think it would 
be most appropriate if we could advise 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of this development; and therefore I 
suggest, if we can, we set this aside and 
the second amendment may be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. KERREY. I say to my friend 
from Hawaii out of respect for that 
particular consideration, this is merely 
a sense-of-the-Senate resolution. 

Mr. INOUYE. I realize that. 

Mr. KERREY. It does not instruct 
the committee to designate a tax for 
this effort. Is the Senator from Hawaii 
still of the opinion that— 

Mr. INOUYE. Because of the tax fea- 
ture, whether it is a sense or not a 
sense of the Senate, I hope that we will 
be given the opportunity of advising 
the chairman of the committee. I think 
it is just a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. KERREY. Very well. I would be 
pleased to. 

I will say, Mr. President, we did no- 
tify the Finance Committee. They were 
concerned about language that would 
instruct the conferees, so we changed it 
to a sense of the Senate in part to ac- 
commodate that concern; but I must 
say in part out of recognition that it 
was very unlikely this amendment was 
going to be accepted. 

All Iam trying to do in making this 
proposal is make a suggestion to this 
task force that in the process of consid- 
ering the recommendation, one of the 
things we consider is, rather than get- 
ting in this debate, should we have an 
offset, which I think is not right—I do 
not think we should in the case of a 
disaster in California say that we are 
going to make somebody else suffer as 
a consequence of the suffering that is 
going on out there. Iam merely trying 
to make the point, and I will be glad to 
set it aside for the purpose of inform- 
ing and allowing the chairman of the 
Finance Committee to come to the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I should like to get 
back and discuss again precisely what 
it is this proposal does. I saw earlier 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado come to the floor, and there will 
be others who want to come and speak 
in favor. 

Again, it is not my desire nor my in- 
tent to slow down this dire emergency 
supplemental, a supplemental that I 
believe is needed and a supplemental 
that I intend to vote for, as I did last 
year with the disaster programs of the 
Midwest. But, Mr. President, because a 
rescission package was attached to the 
dire supplemental bill, I have an obli- 
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gation as a consequence of believing 
that the rescission should go further, 
to attempt to amend that rescission 
which is now a part of this dire emer- 
gency bill. 

Mrs. BOXER. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KERREY. I will be glad to yield. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the Senator. I 
am trying to follow the Senator’s rea- 
soning. I completely respect the dedi- 
cation of the Senator from Nebraska to 
reach a balanced budget at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I share that desire, and I have my 
own ways of how to get there. The Sen- 
ator at the same time says he does not 
want to slow down the supplemental, 
for which I am indeed grateful. As I un- 
derstand the Senator's proposal—and if 
you could clarify it for me—is it $94 
billion overall in rescissions? And how 
much in tax increases? 

Mr. KERREY. There are no tax in- 
creases. They are all rescissions. 

Mrs. BOXER. How much would that 
be? 

KERREY. Ninety-four billion 
dollars. 

Mrs. BOXER. In terms of the sense of 
the Senate on the gas tax, is that the 
part that you would be offering next? 

Mr. KERREY. No. There are two— 
that is correct—amendments. One is a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution on the 
gasoline tax, and the other is an 
amendment to the rescission portion of 
it. 

Mrs. BOXER. I would like to say to 
the Senator that although I completely 
believe that he is genuine when he says 
he does not want to slow this down, I 
believe that if you were to change the 
rescission and if this were to pass, to 
go from $3 billion to $94 billion, and the 
unbelievable impact that would have 
on this economy, having listened to 
Treasury Secretary Bentsen, OMB Di- 
rector Panetta—what they are trying 
to achieve is a very good balance be- 
tween growth and stimulation of this 
economy, as well as, frankly, stream- 
lining. They have worked hard to do 
that. 

I would say that passage of this 
amendment of $94 billion would in fact 
slow the supplemental down dramati- 
cally, absolutely, because the dif- 
ference between the $2.5 billion in the 
House, and if we were to achieve this 
amendment and it were to pass, $94 bil- 
lion in rescission, I would venture to 
say knowing the way things work 
around here, that would be an enor- 
mous difference and would take a great 
deal of time. I have never seen a con- 
ference that would be so disparate in 
rescissions. 

So I would just say to my friend and 
my colleague that I know he does not 
want to slow the supplemental down. 
But the impact of this passing would 
slow this supplemental down very, very 
much. I would hope that perhaps he 
could reconsider offering this at this 
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time. We will have the budget debate. 
God knows, we will have many debates. 
We are just getting down to the Budget 
Committee, and it will flow to all the 
committees. 

I would respectfully make the com- 
ment that, with all due respect, I think 
passage of it would slow the supple- 
mental down. It would hurt the people 
not only in California but in the Mid- 
west, Hawaii, and other places where 
they are anxiously awaiting this help. 

Mr. KERREY. I say to my friend 
from California in response, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I would vastly prefer to have 
a rescission bill before me. Indeed, we 
indicated that it was not our intent to 
try to amend the supplemental. But 
the rescission bill was placed and the 
supplemental, and thus we are now in 
this particular position. 

I am prepared to agree to a time 
agreement at some point. I am not 
standing here and filibustering this 
bill. I want the bill to pass. But the 
driving force here is our desire to get 
out of here on Friday. What is causing 
the potential dilemma is that we have 
a recess. We want to go home. I am 
conscious of that. I know many of my 
colleagues who either want to vote for 
or against are not going to be able to 
vote because many of them are plan- 
ning to leave early. 

So I say with great respect that I 
think that there will be many who will 
vote against this amendment because 
they will say it is going to slow down 
the supplemental. There will be many 
who will vote against this amendment 
for all kinds of other reasons. 

But the truth of it is, Mr. President, 
when it comes time to spend money, we 
can do things in record time. When it 
comes time to spend, I say with great 
respect—I made this exact point last 
year when it affected the Midwest. 
When the Midwestern flood was the 
issue, I have never seen anything like 
it. At a time when every single person 
in this body almost was coming to the 
floor saying we have to have more cuts, 
then that flood hit. There was biparti- 
san enthusiasm to spend money be- 
cause we knew it was not going to be 
accounted for. 

We could load that thing up and 
spend money however way we wanted. 
We can ask for 100 percent funding. We 
could ask for things because we knew 
that we were not going to have to pay 
for it. 

So we had extraordinary speed, ex- 
traordinary bipartisan cooperation. 
There was no gridlock last year when 
it came time for the supplemental dis- 
aster program for the Midwest. We had 
no excuses then, no procedural reasons 
then, no sense of “І have to get this 
sort of considered." We had to have it 
done right now. 

So as I said, I am not going to slow 
this down. I will agree to a time agree- 
ment. I will make certain that this 
supplemental is done, and in an expedi- 
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tious fashion. There will be plenty of 
other reasons that people who will op- 
pose this package. 

I would vastly prefer to have a 
straight up-or-down vote on the rescis- 
sion bill, and would love to hear the ar- 
guments against it then, Mr. President. 
Because there will be plenty of argu- 
ments against it on that basis. There 
will be lots of reasons why those who 
are for a constitutional amendment to 
balance the budget who are not going 
to be able to vote for $94 billion over 5 
years. There are lots of ways to change 
it. 

There are lots of ways to amend it, 
and lots of ways to add to it, and alter 
it. Indeed, that is precisely what we 
have done in the dire emergency sup- 
plemental. We marked it up in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has al- 
ready indicated if anybody wants to 
amend title П they have to have an off- 
set if they want to spend more money. 
When it comes to trying to spend less 
money, we have all kinds of procedural 
reasons why it cannot be done, why it 
should not be done. 

So I say I have great respect for the 
distinguished Senator from California. 
I am 100 percent behind this supple- 
mental. I will do nothing to slow this 
up, including allowing a time agree- 
ment so this amendment can be consid- 
ered so that Members have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. 

Mr. INOUYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a question—— 

Mr. KERREY. I would be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator mentioned 
$94 billion. I have gone to the clerk and 
requested to have a copy of your 
amendment. The amendment is not 
here yet. Am I correct? 

Mr. KERREY. That is correct. 

Mr. INOUYE. I have before me a 3- 
page or 4-page listing of 57 proposals. 
Was this prepared by the Senator’s of- 
fice? 

Mr. KERREY. It was prepared not 
just by my office but by a number of 
Senators who participated in the bipar- 
tisan effort. 

Mr. INOUYE. I bring this up because 
I just got hold of this about 15 minutes 
ago. This constitutes the amendment? 

Mr. KERREY. No. It does not. Legis- 
lative counsel is preparing the amend- 
ment. As a consequence of weather and 
other considerations, they have not 
completed the drafting of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thought the preparers 
of the amendment of the Senator were 
aware of what is involved here. There 
are 57 proposals. They range anywhere 
from reducing Public Law 48, titles 1 
and 23 by 20 percent; reduce RDA to the 
Senate level; means test unemploy- 
ment compensation; allow industry to 
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cogenerate power at DOE labs. It just 
goes on and on. If we are to seriously 
consider these amendments in this 
process, we would be lucky if we are 
concluded in a week's time. 

There are some matters in here that 
I am certain would evoke much con- 
troversy. For example, I am certain 
Alaskans would like to know what this 
business about selling the Alaska 
Power Administration is all about, 
what eliminating funds for the high- 
temperature gas reactor is all about. 
We have TVA involved; eliminate re- 
ports on Davis-Bacon projects; phase in 
10 percent reduction in arts and hu- 
manities; terminate the honey pro- 
gram. We have no honey program in 
Hawaii but I suppose this is important 
for some. 

Is the Senator from Nebraska seri- 
ously hoping that the Senate will con- 
sider these amendments today? 

Mr. KERREY. I say to my friend 
from Hawaii, Mr. President, that is 
precisely what I hope. I would have 
preferred, as I indicated, that we would 
be offering this amendment to а clean 
rescission bill only that the President 
introduced last fall and was voted on 
the House side. I say with great respect 
that on the details of this amendment, 
the printed copy, the Senator from Ha- 
waii is quite correct because we have 
been making some alterations in this 
and was just debatable this morning. 

We have had this amendment out to 
the American people since last fall. In- 
deed, I say, Mr. President, that I have 
had phone calls, letters, lots of opposi- 
tion to this amendment. I am quite 
clear that there is opposition. There is 
opposition from some people in Ne- 
braska, who do not want to terminate 
the hunting program. There is opposi- 
tion from people in Nebraska who do 
not want reductions here in this farm 
program. There is opposition from peo- 
ple who say, “Сап you not make a ге- 
duction someplace else?" “1з it not 
possible for you to find а reduction in 
some other area?“ 

Well, Mr. President, again I point out 
what is going on here. We can dem- 
onstrate how easy it is to put together 
а Republican and Democrat coalition 
and get things done in record time if 
there is an urgency, or a dire supple- 
mental appropriation. But it is dif- 
ficult to come up with a list. We tried, 
Isay to my friend from Hawaii, to be 
as specific as possible so we would not 
be standing here with an across-the- 
board cut or some other sort of thing 
like that. We tried to be as specific as 
possible. We put out a request to any 
Senator that wanted to participate in 
the development of this amendment. 
There are disagreements within the 
group itself. Occasionally, we have one 
person fall off as a result of something 
being included, or we have a person fall 
off as a result of something not being 
included. 

The whole process of cutting spend- 
ing is a difficult process because you 
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must—if, in the end, you believe we 
ought to arrive at a point where we are 
paying off debt, you must inescapably 
say “по” to a friend. You must ines- 
capably say that you are going to re- 
duce—or in some cases eliminate—pro- 
grams that you can make a good case 
for in isolation. 

Mr. INOUYE. I understand what the 
Senator is trying to achieve. But, first, 
we have no amendment before us. We 
are not able to submit this to CBO and 
ask for their opinion. We have no idea 
whether the numbers presented in this 
four pages are correct or incorrect, and 
this is an almost impossible task for 
the Senate, if I may most respectfully 
say that. 

Mr. KERREY. We have run into a 
problem, and counsel is saying that 
within 15 or 20 minutes we are going to 
have an amendment here. We expected 
to have it by 10 o’clock when we start- 
ed business. Actually, in previous con- 
versations with the leadership, I was 
under the understanding that the re- 
scission bill was going to be offered 
later and not attached to the dire 
emergency supplemental. We have been 
under some time constraint, in part, as 
a consequence of the unexpected accel- 
eration of the consideration of this bill. 

We will have an amendment for 
Members to consider. I say again that 
this amendment has been under delib- 
eration since last fall. And the proof of 
that is, І say to any American who hap- 
pens to be listening to this thing at 
12:20 in the afternoon, I have been re- 
ceiving letters, and I received phone 
calls from people all over the country 
saying, "Do not cut NEA." I have re- 
ceived angry phone calls from people 
who do not like the adjustments we are 
making in the COLA for military and 
civil retirees. I have heard protests 
from people who do not like specific 
parts of this list. 

This has not been а proposal that has 
any stealth qualities about it. We have 
been working on it in a very open, de- 
liberative fashion since last summer, 
and the details of it are well known by 
the people who oppose it. The adminis- 
tration came out in opposition to it 
last year. They began to organize that 
opposition, to generate enthusiasm 
amongst a variety of groups, describing 
how this is going to bring the Republic 
to an end. 

Isay, Mr. President, the opposition is 
itself an illustration of the fact that we 
have had an open process and have de- 
clared that we believe we have to cut 
spending if we are going to get the 
budget in balance and be able to keep 
our economy growing. It is a very dif- 
ficult proposition to say no in this 
fashion. I say, with great respect to the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the ranking member, and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ha- 
waii, who know far more about this 
process than I, I appreciate that they 
have been through the battles on this 
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thing before. But those of us who feel 
strongly that this ought to be done get 
very frustrated when we are told: Well, 
the process does not allow it. 

Mr. INOUYE. My only concern, Mr. 
President, is that we have nothing to 
deal with. We have not seen the amend- 
ment. I am certain the amendment is 
not at the clerk's desk. When will that 
amendment be here so we can debate 
it? 

Mr. KERREY. Counsel has assured 
me that it will be here within 15 or 20 
minutes now. They told me 15 or 20 
minutes ago that it would be within a 
half an hour. 

I emphasize that our initial under- 
standing was that the rescission bill 
would come up later. We have had to 
accelerate the detailed writing of the 
amendment, and I alert those who won- 
der about this kind of a process that 
when you are not on the Budget Com- 
mittee you are not in а position to be 
able to command the staff to do this 
sort of thing. It is very often more dif- 
ficult to get that job done. 

I say to my friend, he has raised an- 
other point having to do with CBO. We 
have very explicitly not lowered the 
caps because there was disagreement 
about whether we ought to do that. As 
a consequence of not lowering the caps, 
we are in the position of not, under any 
circumstances, being able to get a 
score from CBO on this. Regardless of 
what is on the amendment, as а result 
of not lowering those caps, we are not 
in а position to have a score from CBO. 

Mr. GREGG. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield for a questio 1? 

Mr. KERREY. Yes. 

Mr. GREGG. I wish to commend the 
Senator for his initiative, and I can un- 
derstand the concern of the Senator 
from Hawaii about being familiar with 
the specifics. I acknowledge the fact 
that this has been publicly presented. I 
believe it was last September that 
there was а formal presentation of this 
package. It has been discussed at con- 
siderable length in the press and, of 
course, a lot of this package is drawn 
from a proposal of Congressman KASICH 
and Congressman PENNY on the House 
side, and much of it is drawn also from 
proposals of Vice President GORE and 
from the proposals of the President 
himself in the area especially of the 
252,000 reduction in the area of person- 
nel. 

So the elements of this package were 
put together by a fairly large group of 
Senators from both sides of the aisle, 
and it was publicly discussed with con- 
siderable exposure throughout the fall. 
It has come forward today because the 
manner of procedure around here re- 
quires that it be brought forth today, 
because this is really the only vehicle, 
as I understand it—and that is the ele- 
ment of my question to the Senator 
from Nebraska—we are going to have 
available to us for а long time if we 
want to address this type of spending 
restraint. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. KERREY. That is correct. 

Mr. GREGG. So the appropriate man- 
ner in which this body functions re- 
quires us to bring it forth today. I cer- 
tainly congratulate the Senator from 
Nebraska for his energy and initiative 
in putting this package together and 
bringing together a large number of 
Senators who support it. 

It is a logical step in the process 
which we have been trying to under- 
take here as a Government and as a 
Congress in our efforts to reduce the 
cost of the Federal Government and to 
get under control the spending of the 
Federal Government. 

Last year, Congress passed the Presi- 
dent’s package. That included $5 billion 
of spending restraints in the first year 
of a 5-year period. That $5 billion is 
going to be completely eliminated by 
today’s supplemental emergency ap- 
propriation, which is going to require 
us to spend upwards of $10 billion to 
help out the folks in California, pri- 
marily. And that is an understandable 
and necessary expense. But the fact is 
that if you undertake the California 
expenditure—and I think we should, 
obviously, in order to benefit the peo- 
ple who suffered from the earthquake— 
you are essentially creating a situation 
where there is no spending restraint 
this year within the President’s budg- 
et, because the $5 billion would have 
been wiped out. In the outyears, there 
was also not a great deal of spending 
restraint in the budget. This is an at- 
tempt to address the spending side of 
the ledger of the Federal Government 
through a bipartisan package of spend- 
ing cuts. 

And, yes, all of these spending cuts 
will be unpopular to the constituencies 
that are impacted. There is no question 
about that. That is always the case. 
But if we are going to be true to the di- 
rective which I believe the American 
people sent us here with, which is to 
bring under control the Federal budget 
hemorrhaging which has occurred over 
the last few years, we have to address 
not only the revenue side of the ledger 
but also the spending side. And this is 
a legitimate attempt to do that. 

If you go down through the list of is- 
sues which are raised here, I think the 
Senator from Nebraska deserves a sig- 
nificant amount of commendation for 
having pulled together ideals for which 
there is strong bipartisan support. He 
has not chosen to target, through this 
proposal, one specific area which might 
be egregious to a certain region or to a 
certain group of Senators of a political 
philosophy. 

You look at this proposal and every- 
body gets their toes stepped on, and in 
some cases their ox is gored. This is a 
bipartisan effort, and it is one which 
impacts a large spectra of functions of 
Federal activity. It is, therefore, in my 
opinion, a legitimate and honest and 
fair attempt to bring under control the 
Federal deficit. 
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So I just want to commend again the 
Senator from Nebraska for bringing 
this item forward. I hope he will offer 
it as an amendment to the supple- 
mental, because that appears to be the 
only vehicle available. As such, it is 
the only game in town. And if that is 
the way the process works and if we 
are going to be participants in that 
process, this amendment has to go for- 
ward at this time. It is a legitimate 
and substantive attempt to reduce the 
deficit, over a 5-year period, by ap- 
proximately $95 billion. That is a lot of 
money. But it is something that has to 
be undertaken if we are going to be 
sure that the trends which are pres- 
ently occurring in the deficit area con- 
tinue and that we will continue to see 
a drop in the outyears in the Federal 
deficit. 

It is also a critical effort if we are 
going to address what should be all of 
our concerns, which is that we not con- 
tinually pass on to the next generation 
more and more costs which are spent 
on funding this generation. 

There was a very interesting item in 
the President’s budget which was sub- 
mitted just a couple of days ago, which 
talked about the fact that the genera- 
tion which is now coming up will be 
paying up to 50 percent of their earn- 
ings over their lifetime to the Federal 
Government for purposes of supporting 
the activities of the Government. That 
is a lot of money. But the next genera- 
tion after that, their children, are 
going to end up paying upwards to 85 
percent of their wages and earnings to 
the Government to support the Govern- 
ment. 

We cannot allow that to happen. We 
cannot allow ourselves to continue to 
pass laws in our generation which ben- 
efit our generation but end up being 
paid for by the next generation. 

What this amendment attempts to 
accomplish is to start to address that 
problem by putting in place a very sub- 
stantive and very thoughtful, some 
bipartisanly supported, spending reduc- 
tions which are appropriate at this 
time, because the procedure requires 
that it go forward at this time. 

I again congratulate the Senator 
from Nebraska for bringing it forward. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Senator GREGG. He has been in- 
volved from the beginning. If Senator 
GREGG had prepared this amendment, 
it would probably be twice as big as 
this one. 

I do not recall a single situation, 
where one of the members in this group 
said, I would like to do this," and the 
Senator from New Hampshire said, 
“No, if you put that on there, I will not 
vote for 16,” clearly understanding that 
we have to vote for things that we may 
not like under normal circumstances. 
We have to vote to reduce and in some 
cases eliminate some things that we 
would prefer to have funded. 
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I appreciate very much the Senator’s 
steadfast support of the effort to say 
we have to reduce spending because we 
believe it will be good for the economy. 
We believe it will give Alan Greenspan 
and the Federal Reserve some room to 
move. We believe it will sustain a low- 
inflation, low-interest-rate economic 
recovery if we do. 

But now is not the time to rest on 
our laurels. Now is not the time to sit 
down and say., Well, we went through 
all that mess last August, and we got 
the deficit down to $176 billion, and, 
gosh, we know we took a lot of heat for 
doing that, a lot of criticism for doing 
that, so let us just hope the economy 
continues to grow.”’ 

Mr. President, I do indeed see this 
connected to downward trends in infla- 
tion that probably began with deficit 
reduction action in 1990. We made some 
adjustments in some areas in 1993. We 
have taken additional steps. This mere- 
ly says that we have to keep going. 
Now is not the time to stop. There is 
never a good time to do this. But eco- 
nomically there has never been a bet- 
ter time. The economy is growing, in- 
terest rates are down, inflation is 
down. The Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has given us an indication 
of what he intends to do if he sees the 
economy overheating. We can help the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
by accepting this amendment. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
take a little bit of time to point out 
one of the more difficult and conten- 
tious problems that we have in all of 
this, and that has to do with the man- 
dated programs. There is no question 
that there are large numbers of other 
things. I heard the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California talk about other 
appropriated items that could be re- 
duced. There is no question that there 
are still some areas out there that I 
would vote to reduce if we thought we 
could put together a majority. 

But, Mr. President, I will read again 
the numbers of the President’s budg- 
et—$177 billion in Medicare and $96 bil- 
lion in Medicaid; $273 billion just on 
those two health care programs. That 
does not include the VA, does not in- 
clude the Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. It does not include the 
National Institutes of Health. Probably 
$330 or so billion of total Federal 
health care spending. 

By the way, bringing some reality 
into some of the argument that I have 
heard on this floor, people say they are 
against a big-Government takeover of 
health care. Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment started taking over health care 
long ago. And $330 billion is a signifi- 
cant contribution, over 30 percent of 
the bills being paid right now, with 
taxpayer money. Regrettably, we do 
not fund all of that. We deficit finance 
about 20 percent of it. 

We basically say, yes, we want the 
doctors to take care of us when we get 
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sick and, yes, we want hospitalization 
and, for gosh sakes, we do not want to 
have to turn anybody away if they 
have a need, but we just do not want to 
pay the bill. 

What we are going to do instead is 
borrow about $60 billion of that, sell 
Treasury bonds for about $60 billion 
and say to our kids, “Еуеп though our 
interest rate is not a big deal, only 
about $60 billion of additional interest, 
you can pay. We need these hospital 
bills paid. But we do not want to pay 
the bills. We would rather it not come 
out of our earnings, for gosh sakes. We 
want it to come out of your earnings,” 
which is what interest represents, Mr. 
President. 

In addition to that, we have $335 bil- 
lion of Social Security, $65 billion in 
military and civil retirements, $273 bil- 
lion of health care spending—$400 bil- 
lion of retirement spending—and then 
another $117 billion, totaling 844 man- 
dated programs. 

We are going to debate these things 
this year. We did not debate them last 
year. All the rancorous debate we had 
about the budget last year, there was 
not a single word—we had one oppor- 
tunity to vote to control the growth of 
entitlements, but other than that, they 
just go on. 

It is a $32 billion increase, by the 
President's estimate—CBO actually es- 
timates more than that—an increase 
from President Bush's first budget to 
President Clinton's second budget, a 
$32 billion increase in spending that is 
going to occur with almost no debate 
at all. 

If you add that interest in, out of a 
$1.6 trillion budget, $1.56 trillion goes 
for essentially checks that we are writ- 
ing out to individuals and institutions, 
with almost no debate at all, almost no 
concern at all. We are really only argu- 
ing whether we come to cutting the 
budget with $541 billion for discre- 
tionary spending. We make an attempt 
to get into it here with military and 
civil retirement. 

I must say, I cannot stand here and 
say with a straight face that the meth- 
od we are using is altogether fair. But 
what we said was we are not going to 
be able to do anything with Social Se- 
curity. We cannot do anything really 
significant with Medicare. So we will 
just make some kind of a gesture to in- 
dicate to all people in this country 
that we have to keep our economy 
growing if we want to maintain the 
safety net. It just is а mistake, wheth- 
er the issue is health care or the issue 
is retirement, for us to say to the 
American people: All I have to do is 
give you à card to make you eligible 
and that secures your income. It does 
not. 

I support President Clinton's effort 
to get the American people a health se- 
curity card that declares we are all eli- 
gible for the same system. I do not 
think it is going to happen, but I sup- 
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port that effort. I think we ought to 
have simplified eligibility. But it is 
wrong for us to say in the process of 
handing somebody a card that that 
card guarantees him or her high-qual- 
ity health care. It does not. Nobody 
here in Congress can do that. 

We can pass a law and say you are el- 
igible. We can guarantee eligibility by 
the law. But the law does not guaran- 
tee high-quality health care. Only our 
ability individually and collectively to 
generate wealth and income deter- 
mines whether or not we have high- 
quality health care, as well as the will- 
ingness of people to train themselves 
and educate themselves to acquire the 
Skills to do the job. 

This safety net we began to erect in 
1935 with the enactment of the Eco- 
nomic Security Act, that we began to 
fund in 1940, and we added disability in- 
come, we added health care income— 
that safety net all of us want to pro- 
vide because we know the marketplace 
can be cruel. We know we cannot just 
let the marketplace run to take care of 
people. All of us are proud about what 
Medicare has done, about what Social 
Security has done. Nobody wants to re- 
verse that. Nobody wants to leave indi- 
viduals out there in the lurch. 

Our ability to build that safety net 
rests upon our capacity to generate in- 
creased income in goods and services. 
Even though I believe that this deficit 
reduction action will enable our econ- 
omy to grow faster and strengthen that 
safety net, it also alarms me that I am 
mostly going after discretionary ac- 
counts that are already under assault. 
All of us know, who have any military 
bases at all close to us—and we have а 
wonderful one at STRATCOM, in 
Omaha, NE—that these reductions in 
defense do not just mean we are get- 
ting dangerously close to lowering our 
guard too much. It also means we have 
to lay somebody off. 

We have seen the stress, the turmoil 
that occurs when that happens. These 
reductions in expenditures are opposed 
because somebody is going to lose his 
or her job over it in defense, or Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, or for 
legal services, or any other account. 

Somebody is out there getting а pay- 
check. I am conscious of that. I am 
conscious even when we build a $600 
toilet seat, which is a disgrace, even 
when we waste money in discretionary 
accounts, at least somebody has a job 
in the process. 

I must say, and I am sure other col- 
leagues feel the same way, when we get 
away from Washington, DC, and these 
hallowed Halls and listening to our- 
selves talk about all sorts of grand 
things, and go home and talk to the 
American people, we find out, oddly, at 
the end of the cold war when we ought 
to feel this enormous exhilaration now 
we no longer live in fear that tomorrow 
we may blow ourselves up with nuclear 
weapons—that was the fear in 1988 
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when I was campaigning for this job; 
that is no longer there—you would 
think the American people would feel 
some sense of exhilaration, some re- 
lease from this fear. But instead, what 
I am hearing people saying is: Some- 
thing is going on here we do not like. 
There is à deeper fear. It has to do with 
making an observation we have rapidly 
increasing crime being perpetrated by 
14-, 15-, 16-, 17-year-old children who, 
instead of looking out there and seeing 
opportunity, have become predators. 

It comes, instead, from people saying 
moms and dads do not have the time to 
take care of their kids. They are not 
providing the support for their chil- 
dren. We are not investing, as the 
President has said over and over and 
over, enough in our children and fami- 
lies. 

We voted yesterday to approve the 
School-to-Work Program, a $100 mil- 
lion program. I voted for that program; 
$100 million we are going to be able to 
appropriate. It will hardly get the 
thing going, hardly get the thing start- 
ed. When we cut these domestic discre- 
tionary accounts, as we do, sometimes 
it is waste. Sometimes it is unneces- 
sary. And we tried—I say with great re- 
spect to anybody who has been touched 
by these cuts—we have tried to express 
priorities. We tried to be careful. And 
we tried to set an example by saying 
we have to give up something, too. 

But I must say, I am alarmed by 
what I think is going to happen this 
year. I think, as a consequence of 
President Clinton's leadership, we are 
going to be spending more on children 
and families. We are going to try to 
begin to invest in people who have, in 
my judgment suffered a disinvestment 
in the 1980's. But we are still going to 
fall way short. And we are going to fall 
way short, in my judgment, not just 
because we have not been willing to go 
after those appropriated items that 
need to be cut—and there are still plen- 
ty that could be on anybody's list. 

I heard the distinguished Senator 
from California say she sees this 
amendment as being well intentioned 
but slowing down the supplemental. I 
assure my colleague, now for the 
fourth or fifth time, I will accept a 
time agreement, so it does not inter- 
fere with the progress of the supple- 
mental. And she has some others I 
would put on. I am sure there are oth- 
ers to go on here. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator KERRY, orga- 
nized a group of people last fall and 
they had an amendment to the rescis- 
sion bill we are now dealing with that 
and other items. The distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin has been a 
leader in going after items that are 
wasteful, that are fraudulent, that 
ought not to be a part of our budget. 

I just have to tell my colleagues, 
when we look at the hard numbers here 
of what is going on in the mandated 
programs versus the discretionary pro- 
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grams, in my judgment we аге begin- 
ning to get down to our seed corn. We 
are beginning to get to a point where it 
is going to be awfully difficult for us to 
say with a straight face we are provid- 
ing the infrastructure and investment 
that is necessary. 

The State of Nebraska in this budget 
will receive about $22 million a year 
over the next 5 years to invest in our 
interstate highway system. It ought to 
be $50 million a year over the next 5 
years, but we do not have the money in 
the discretionary accounts any longer. 
We do not have that money. It makes 
me ashamed that that is the case. 

The source of that shame is this fact. 
My dearly departed mother and father 
built the interstate highway system 
with cash, because they wanted my fu- 
ture to be better than theirs. They 
cared more about me than they did 
about themselves. They did not come 
to Washington, DC, and say take care 
of me, me, me. I received letters from 
citizens that say, Les, do anything 
you want, but do not touch my benefits 
and do not touch my taxes. Go after 
somebody else besides me.“ 

. That was not the attitude that my 
parents had. They built that interstate 
highway system with cash. They were 
concerned about the future. They were 
grateful to be alive. They were grateful 
to have survived, won the Second 
World War. They came home with grat- 
itude. They had gone through the De- 
pression and knew what it was like to 
be without, and wanted to make sure 
their children were not without. And 
they did so by putting their money 
where their mouths were. 

Mr. President, we are not. Instead, 
we have a budget that, in my judg- 
ment, satisfies an increasing attitude 
that says, “16 is me, me, me. Take care 
of me right now. Do not take care of 
tomorrow. Do not take care of 20 years 
from now.” 

You hold a graph up today that 
shows the GAO analysis saying our 
standard of living will be higher in the 
year 2015 and people say, “Му gosh, 
2015, I will never live that long. Why 
should I be concerned about 2015?” 

I hope Members realize we are not 
trying to do anything to this dire 
emergency supplemental to slow it 
down. I just believe very strongly we 
need to take a second step. I say with 
respect to colleagues who will look at 
this list and say, ‘‘My gosh, it has 
things on it I do not like;" there are 
things on it I do not like. There are 
things on here I wish were not, and 
there are things that are not on here 
that I wish were on here. This group 
has been working for almost 5 months 
now, trying to put together a respect- 
able, straightforward amendment that 
addresses, I think, the problem that 
has economic consequences, that has 
political consequences—not reelection, 
obviously—but political consequences. 
The American people are losing their 
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confidence that we will do what they 
want us to do. 

I think it has great moral con- 
sequences as well. It is difficult to look 
at these numbers, it is difficult to look 
at the accumulation of debt every sin- 
gle year and say we are doing the right 
thing. We are not. We are satisfying 
the short-term interests and short- 
term fear we have that if we go to the 
American people and say it is time for 
us to pay the bills, that they are going 
to get angry. 

Sure they are going to get angry. 
Fear of making somebody angry, it 
seems to me, is not the sort of fear we 
ought to act upon. This particular 
amendment, in my judgment, will en- 
able us to continue a low-interest rate, 
low-inflation economic recovery. Fail- 
ure to take this action, I think, is 
going to cause us at some point out 
there in the future to say, “Gosh, do 
you remember when the economy was 
growing back there in 1994? Do you re- 
member those good old days back in 
February 1994 when the economy was 
booming and we had low interest rates 
and low inflation? That was the time 
to do deficit reduction," we will hear. 
When the economy slows down people 
will then come and say, Now is not 
time to do it. We should wait until the 
economy gets going." 

There is never a good time. This is as 
good а time as any. With all due re- 
spect to the Members who may look at 
particular parts of this, saying, “I wish 
it was not there“ I am prepared to ac- 
cept change in this. I am prepared to 
accept some alteration in this. I am 
prepared at any stage in the game to 
sit down and say let us show the same 
bipartisan verve and enthusiasm we do 
at the time it comes to pass a dire 
emergency supplemental. There is no 
procedural roadblock at that time we 
cannot conquer. There is no rule, no 
provision, nothing in our way. We come 
together and we are patriotic Ameri- 
cans. And, because we are generous 
Americans—and we are right to be so, 
Mr. President. But when it comes time 
to cutting spending around here, all of 
a sudden, “1 have a procedural prob- 
lem." All of a sudden I have 1,000 rea- 
sons why I cannot do it: It's the 
wrong list, it’s the wrong time, it's the 
wrong day, it's the wrong something- 
or-other.““ 

I recognize this is going to be a dif- 
ficult amendment for people to vote 
for. 

I am not standing here full of opti- 
mism that this amendment is going to 
be adopted. I understand it is very like- 
ly this amendment is going to be de- 
feated. But under any circumstances, 
adopted or defeated, I hope this year 
we take a second step; that we do not 
tremble and fear for the consequences 
politically; that we, instead, tremble 
and fear for the consequences of the 
long-term future of our children if we 
do not take this action. 
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I see the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan is here, and I will be glad to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator for 
his courtesy. I have an important item 
to present to the Senate. It is a matter 
separate from the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska. I asked 
his courtesy to be able to make a unan- 
imous consent request to put the Sen- 
ate in morning business for a period of 
15 minutes so I can present this infor- 
mation and then resume consideration 
on the matter that is now before us. So 
Inow make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ARMING IRAQ: THE EXPORT OF BI- 
OLOGICAL MATERIALS AND THE 
HEALTH OF OUR GULF WAR 
VETERANS 


Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank my colleague from Nebraska 
and my colleague from Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I am here today with 
some very important information with 
respect to what may be affecting the 
health of our gulf war veterans, many 
of whom have come home with terribly 
disabling medical problems. I have 
been meeting with them, both here in 
Washington, and back in my home 
State of Michigan. It is hard to de- 
Scribe fully the magnitude of this prob- 
lem without addressing individual 
cases and actually having them give 
first-person accounts as to both what 
happened to them when they were over 
in the war zone and also what has hap- 
pened to them since they have re- 
turned. 

Back on September 9, here on the 
Senate floor, I released a lengthy re- 
port which suggested that the illnesses 
which have come to be called gulf war 
syndrome—a collection of illnesses, se- 
rious illnesses, that our veterans are 
experiencing—could have resulted from 
exposure to chemical and biological 
warfare agents in the war zone, either 
through direct exposure from some 
kind of weapon, or shellfire; or from 
the downwind exposure as we bombed 
these biological and chemical weapons 
facilities—throwing hazardous debris 
up into the air which was then carried 
down over our troops. 

There is also a question as to wheth- 
er some of the medicines that we gave 
our troops to protect them against ex- 
posures of this kind may also have had 
the result of making some of them 
sick. 

In any event, the symptoms associ- 
ated with what is called gulf war syn- 
drome are very debilitating and, in 
fact, have already killed too many of 
our returning veterans. The symptoms 
include muscle and joint pain, serious 
memory loss, intestinal and heart 
problems, fatigue, runny noses, urinary 
and intestinal tract problems, twitch- 
ing, rashes, sores, and emotional and 
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temper problems. There is a whole long 
list. These are the kinds of things that 
our research reveals could very readily 
be caused by exposures to chemical or 
biological weapons agents. 

We started our inquiry by looking at 
chemical weapons because, after the 
war was over, the U.N. inspectors found 
huge stockpiles of chemical weapons 
held by Saddam Hussein. We also knew 
that in previous war encounters with 
the Kurds and the Iranians, they had 
used chemical weapons and that they 
had a very advanced capability in that 
area. 

When the U.N. inspectors went in, 
they found thousands of chemical 
weapons shells. During the war itself, 
and this is based on a large number of 
first-hand accounts by veterans from 
Michigan and around the country who 
were in the gulf, that shells exploded, 
chemical alarms went off and they 
were told to put on their chemical pro- 
tective gear. Many got sick at the 
time. Many remained sick after coming 
back to the United States. 

In one very graphic instance, a Ma- 
rine officer was running the most so- 
phisticated mechanical chemical detec- 
tion device deployed in the battle area. 
A chemical alarm went off and he got 
a computer reading as to what chemi- 
cal agents were present in the area in 
which he was patrolling. It was re- 
corded on a computer tape. He called 
into his headquarters and they asked 
him to send it in. He gave it to a cou- 
rier and, of course, the tape has dis- 
appeared and has not been seen since. 
We do know this happened, and he has 
so testified before the U.S. Senate. 

We also have had other countries 
come forward in this area. Czecho- 
slovakia has. They documented that 
they detected chemical agents in areas 
where their own troops were рові- 
tioned. We know that this was some- 
thing that happened. 

Now the problem is tracing what the 
link may be between those kinds of ex- 
posures and the problems affecting our 
returning veterans. 

Beyond the very substantial body of 
data on chemical weapons exposure, in- 
cluding that on the fallout from their 
plants and the distribution of these 
toxins in the weather patterns, which 
we learned of last September, we are 
now pressing on in the area of biologi- 
cal weapons. We have done that be- 
cause we have seen more and more 
cases of a breakdown in the health of 
veterans that may be consistent with 
exposure to biological toxins and bio- 
logical agents. 

We have had a number of researchers 
contact our office since we started with 
this inquiry, asking for help in track- 
ing down what might have been out 
there to which our sick veterans could 
have been exposed. 

Some researchers feel that the symp- 
toms may not only be a result of expo- 
sure to chemical warfare agents, but 
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also as a result of exposure to biologi- 
cal warfare agents. Now we are pursu- 
ing that line of inquiry. 

Before laying out the evidence that 
we have found, I want to emphasize 
that this is an extremely serious issue 
with very powerful consequences. 
These kinds of exposures may begin to 
explain the alarming and growing evi- 
dence that the illnesses some of our 
gulf war veterans are experiencing ap- 
pear to be moving through their fami- 
lies, causing health problems in their 
wives and in their children. Veterans 
have come to me in Michigan where I 
met with them and their family mem- 
bers. The wives are describing serious 
medical problems they did not have be- 
fore their husbands came back. We 
have that kind of evidence, that is ac- 
cumulating and that now has to be ex- 
plained relative to the kinds of expo- 
sures which occurred in the war zone. 

I think every institution of our Gov- 
ernment, including the Congress, has a 
responsibility to dig into this and un- 
cover every available lead which might 
now assist medical researchers in get- 
ting to the heart of what is making our 
Desert Storm veterans sick, and to 
identify both the nature and the scope 
of these illnesses. I think the adminis- 
tration and our Government has a sa- 
cred obligation to defend the health of 
our veterans every bit as much when 
they come back from war service as we 
do to protect them during the time 
they are actually wearing the military 
uniform of our country. 

I know this: Since the war ended, we 
have had a number of veterans who 
have died as a result of serious medical 
problems, and we have a great number 
who are very sick and getting sicker. 
We had one Army colonel with 30 years 
of service come before the Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in his mili- 
tary uniform. He had on his breast a 
tremendous number of decorations for 
valor and service. He was in perfect 
health when he went over to the gulf 
war. Now he has to walk on two canes. 
He is stooped over. He can barely get 
around. He cannot work. He is terribly 
sick, and I believe that he may have 
been exposed to items of the kind that 
we speak about here. That, by the way, 
is also his belief. 

The Senate Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee, where I 
serve as chairman, has oversight over 
the Export Administration Act. Pursu- 
ant to that act, I asked my committee 
staff to contact the Department of 
Commerce to request information on 
any biological materials that might 
have been exported from the United 
States to Iraq in the years prior to the 
gulf war. I did this not only to find out 
if we had done that, but also to get in- 
formation on what kind of items they 
might have had to incorporate into 
their biological weapons program. 
These materials may have gotten 
loose. And that, in part, may be a 
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cause of many of these medical prob- 
lems experienced by returning veter- 
ans. 

After we finally got the information 
from the Commerce Department, we 
then contacted a principal supplier of 
these materials to determine exactly 
what materials were exported to Iraq 
which could have contributed to their 
biological weapons capability. 

The records which we were able to 
get from the supplier were for the pe- 
riod since 1985. We were not able to get 
any records prior to 1985. But let me 
tell you what we have now learned 
about exports since 1985. 

We found that pathogenic, which 
means disease-producing items, and 
toxigenic, meaning poisonous items, 
and other hazardous materials were ex- 
ported from the United States to Iraq 
following a licensing and application 
procedure actually set forth by our 
own United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

That meant our own Government had 
to approve the shipment of these mate- 
rials and obviously did so—approving 
the shipment of these items to Iraq be- 
fore the war started. 

Now, we further learned by talking 
to the suppliers that these exported bi- 
ological materials were not weakened 
when they were shipped over there. In 
other words, many were full pathogens 
capable of being reproduced by Iraq 
once they got there. 

Between the years of 1985 and 1989, 
the United States Government ap- 
proved the sales of quantities of poten- 
tially lethal biological agents that 
could have been cultured and grown in 
very large quantities in an Iraqi bio- 
logical warfare program. 

I find it especially troubling that ac- 
cording to these supply records, haz- 
ardous biological materials were re- 
quested by and they were sent to Iraqi 
Government agencies, including the 
Iraqi Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Iraqi Ministry of Higher Education, the 
State Company for Drug Industries, 
and the Ministry of Trade. 

While there may be some legitimate 
need for what are called pathogens in 
medical research, obviously much clos- 
er scrutiny should be exercised in ap- 
proval of exports of materials of this 
kind to countries known or suspected 
of having active and aggressive biologi- 
cal warfare programs. Iraq has long 
been suspected of conducting biological 
warfare research in addition to its 
known chemical and biological warfare 
research programs. 

Now, listen to the summary report of 
the Department of Defense to the Con- 
gress on the conduct of the Persian 
Gulf war which was written in 1992. I 
am quoting a paragraph out of this re- 
port. This is the formal report of the 
Department of Defense on the war. 

By the time of the invasion of Kuwait, Iraq 
had developed biological weapons. Its ad- 
vanced and aggressive biological warfare 
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program was the most advanced in the Arab 
world. . . The program probably began late 
in the 197078 and concentrated on the devel- 
opment of two agents, botulinum toxin and 
anthrax bacteria... Large scale produc- 
tion of these agents began in 1989 at four fa- 
cilities near Baghdad. Delivery means for bi- 
ological agents ranged from simple aerial 
bombs and artillery rockets to surface-to- 
surface missiles. 

Now, that is our own Department of 
Defense acknowledging the capability 
of Iraq's biological weapons capability 
after the war. 

Let us talk in detail about what we 
sent Saddam Hussein and his govern- 
ment before the war to help them de- 
velop that very capability. 

The U.N. inspectors after the war 
found four facilities that had been in- 
volved in biological warfare-related re- 
search, but interestingly the inspectors 
were kept out of those plants for a full 
year and a half after the war was 
over—obviously, so they could be 
cleaned up—so the evidence would be 
gone by the time the inspectors got in 
there. 

So when they finally got in there a 
year and a half later, they could find 
no evidence of biological weapons pro- 
duction, but they did confirm that at 
least one of these facilities could 
produce up to 50 gallons of biological 
agents each week, and, of course, the 
Defense Department report which I 
just cited makes it clear that we knew 
they were doing exactly that. 

I think the U.S. Government approv- 
ing export of these materials to a gov- 
ernment like that and to someone like 
Saddam Hussein violates every stand- 
ard of logic and common sense. But 
that is what happened. 

Now, included in these Government- 
approved sales are the following bio- 
logical materials which have been con- 
sidered by various nations for use in 
war with their associated disease 
symptoms, Let me spell them out, and 
these are medical terms, but it is im- 
portant they be on the record—so the 
people know it, and so researchers can 
compare the illnesses we are now see- 
ing with the effects of exposure to 
these particular items. 

The first one is bacillus anthracis, or 
anthrax as it is called, which is a dis- 
ease-producing bacteria identified by 
the Department of Defense in “Тһе 
Conduct of the Persian Gulf War: Final 
Report to Congress," as being a major 
component in the Iraqi biological war- 
fare program. 

Anthrax is an often-fatal infectious 
disease caused by ingestion of anthrax 
spores. It begins abruptly with high 
fever, difficulty in breathing, and chest 
pain. The disease eventually results in 
septicemia, or blood poisoning, and the 
mortality is high. Once it is advanced, 
antibiotic therapy may prove useless, 
probably because the exotoxins remain, 
despite the death of the bacteria itself. 

Next is clostridium botulinum, a bac- 
terial source of botulinum toxin, which 
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causes vomiting, constipation, thirst, 
general weakness, headache, fever, diz- 
ziness, double vision, dilation of the 
pupils, paralysis of the muscles involv- 
ing swallowing, and is often fatal. 

The next one is  histoplasma 
capsulatum which causes a disease that 
superficially resembles tuberculosis 
but may cause pneumonia, enlarge- 
ment of the liver and spleen, anemia, 
or an influenza-like illness and acute 
inflammatory skin disease marked by 
tender red nodules, usually on the 
shins. Interestingly, many of the veter- 
ans coming back have these kinds of 
symptoms and the acute skin inflam- 
mation is very common. Reactivated 
infection usually involves the lungs, 
the brain, spinal membranes, heart, 
peritoneum, and the adrenals. 

Brucella melitensis is a bacteria 
which can cause chronic fatigue, loss of 
appetite, profuse sweating when at 
rest—this is another common symp- 
tom—all of these the veterans will tell 
you they are dealing with these symp- 
toms. Other symptoms include pain in 
joints and muscles, insomnia, nausea, 
and can result in damage to major or- 
gans. 

Clostridium perfringens is a highly 
toxic bacteria which causes gas gan- 
grene. The bacteria produce toxins that 
move along muscle bundles in the body 
killing cells and producing necrotic tis- 
sue that is then favorable for further 
growth of the bacteria itself. Eventu- 
ally, these toxins and bacteria enter 
the bloodstream and cause a systemic 
illness. 

Now, I cannot overemphasize the se- 
riousness of any distribution of these 
kinds of items and the possible expo- 
sure of our people to these kinds of tox- 
ins in some weapons form. 

I wish to just show on the chart when 
these things were sent over to Iraq. I 
have listed each one that I just cited 
here in these blue boxes. Anthrax was 
shipped from the United States to Iraq 
back on May 2, 1986, and again in Sep- 
tember 1988—signed, sealed, delivered, 
and approved by our own Government, 
our own Department of Commerce. 

Clostridium botulinum was shipped 
on May 22, 1986, and again in Septem- 
ber 1988 from the United States to Iraq. 

Histoplasma capsulatum was shipped 
in February 1985 and went to the Min- 
istry of Higher Education, so-called, in 


Clostridium perfringens was shipped 
in May 1986 and again in September 
1988. 

In addition, several shipments of E. 
Coli and genetic materials, human and 
bacterial DNA, were shipped directly to 
the Iraq Atomic Energy Commission. 

You have to use your head a little bit 
because oftentimes the Defense Depart- 
ment cannot see these problems. They 
could not see the agent orange problem 
for a long time. Even though we had a 
lot of sick veterans for 20 years with 
agent orange, they could not see it. 
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They have had a hard time seeing 
how these exposures might be contrib- 
uting to the thousands of sick gulf war 
veterans that are out there now who 
desperately need help and in many 
cases are not getting it. It is bad 
enough that they may have been ex- 
posed, as I believe they were, to some 
combination of these items, whether 
from bombing these plants or some 
other more direct form of trying to in- 
fect our people with it; but to not come 
along after the fact and track this 
problem and present it is absolutely in- 
excusable. This should be their job. 

You do not just give a veteran a 
handshake after they have given their 
service to the country. And if they 
come home and if they are sick, you re- 
spond to their needs. You go to work to 
try to figure out what is causing it. If 
they have exotic illnesses that may 
very well be traceable to chemical and 
biological exposure, then you go to 
work to find out how that might have 
happened. We should have gotten this 
information from the Department of 
Defense. We did not. We had to gen- 
erate it ourselves. 

I want to congratulate the researcher 
who has led this effort on my staff, Jim 
Tuite, who is seated here on my side on 
the Senate floor, for pursuing this re- 
lentlessly to get to this kind of infor- 
mation. 

What ought we do about it? I tell you 
one thing we ought to do about it. I am 
Sick and tired of watching the Defense 
Department sidestep this issue with re- 
spect to sick Desert Storm veterans. I 
want those veterans who show these 
symptoms of severe sickness, who can- 
not work, who are out of work, unem- 
ployed, in many cases uninsurable—I 
want there to be a disability classifica- 
tion established so they can get dis- 
ability benefits. 

We may not, for the time being, be 
able to identify precisely what has 
made them so desperately sick because 
we do not know an awful lot about how 
to diagnose and treat these illnesses. 
But if this is part of the problem—I 
suspect it is—time is wasting both in 
getting the answers and in making sure 
that they can pay their bills and feed 
their families while many of them are 
laying in sickbeds at home and cannot 
even get the strength to get up out of 
bed to walk across a room. 

І have been talking to these veterans 
in Michigan. I want to bring one into 
the Democratic policy luncheon within 
the next month so people can see the 
Army colonel that I am talking about. 
With 30 years of distinguished service, 
he went over to the Desert Storm war 
in perfect health and has come back. 
He is so hobbled now. He walks on two 
canes and he can only go а very short 
distance before he is out of breath. He 
is desperately sick, uninsurable, and 
unemployed. 

Frankly, the Defense Department 
does not have too much interest in 
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him. They are looking ahead to other 
things. They are not looking back at 
the large number of sick veterans who 
are out there. 

But it does not take a Ph.D., know- 
ing Saddam Hussein’s record, knowing 
he had the production facilities, know- 
ing that we went in and bombed some 
of those production facilities, and 
knowing that the things that we sent 
him helped him produce biological 
weapons, to understand that such expo- 
sures may—I underline the word 
“тау” —be causing the problems of a 
lot of our sick veterans that otherwise 
are defying explanation. 

So let us get cracking on this. We 
know we sent the stuff. We know our 
own Government approved it. Why, I 
will never know—to send it on over to 
Saddam Hussein. Maybe because at the 
time the policymakers in the adminis- 
tration thought he would use these 
weapons on the Iranians. Well, it looks 
as if they may have gotten used on our 
people. But that could not have hap- 
pened if these items had not left our 
country in the first place, getting into 
the hands of that diabolical monster 
and allowing him to develop these 
kinds of weapons capabilities. 

So it is time we see a response from 
the Pentagon—a lot faster and a lot 
more to the point than we have seen to 
date. 

Today asking the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to establish a disability com- 
pensation rating for gulf war veterans 
consistent with the true extent of their 
disability and regardless of the current 
ability of the medical researchers to 
determine what is causing it. 

But here is a darned good lead right 
here for a lot of these sick veterans, es- 
pecially because what we are finding in 
their sickness are all these symptoms. 
I do not want to see the military peo- 
ple throw up their hands and say, well, 
you know, we cannot figure these 
things out. Yes, they have fevers. They 
have chest pains. Yes, many are dying. 
Yes, they are vomiting. Yes, they have 
general weakness. Yes, they are show- 
ing up with toxicity in their systems. 
Yes, they are sweating when they are 
at rest, and they have nausea and in- 
somnia, and terrible skin inflamma- 
tion. But we just cannot figure it out. 

Well, maybe this will help. I hope it 
will help. I hope that it will help in 
time to save some lives. 

I want to just finish on this note. I 
say this to the Senator from Nebraska, 
who is an authentic war hero, who has 
been out there, who knows what it is 
like to face combat, to risk his life, to 
see people you serve with killed. With- 
in the last 2 weeks, I had a meeting 
with a group of Desert Storm veterans 
from Michigan. They had gone through 
the war. They brought their spouses; in 
one case the spouse and a number of 
small children. The wives were reluc- 
tant at first to talk about how sick 
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they are; what has happened to them. 
They have terrible vaginal problems. 
They have other problems that they 
never experienced before. They are in 
pain. They do not know what to do. 

The Defense Department does noth- 
ing for them. There is nothing in the 
VA that says that if a veteran comes 
back with some kind of exotic illness 
that makes his family sick that the VA 
is going to step up and respond to the 
health needs of the family. There is a 
line drawn there. I do not think a line 
should be drawn there in this situation. 

I will guarantee you this. This is not 
just happening to Michigan veterans. It 
is happening to veterans in each one of 
the 50 States. You may not have heard 
all of the cases yet. I hope by the fact 
we are talking about it today that we 
will be hearing about a lot more cases, 
because we need to know about the 
cases, the times, the places, and the 
symptoms, so we can put the informa- 
tion together. We will keep after this 
problem until we get some answers. 

I want to get some military research 
going to work on these problems. What 
happens if a person is exposed to these 
items and shows these kinds of symp- 
toms? What do we do about it? How do 
we fix it? What kind of medicines do we 
need? What kind of treatment? I do not 
want to wait until they all die. I say 
this, around here at one time, when we 
were talking about giving a special 
benefit to World War I veterans for 
their service in the war, they got a 
token pension of sorts. The under- 
standing was, well, if we delay it long 
enough, they will all die off, we will 
not have to give it. 

The same thing is true here. We have 
sick veterans that are not going to sur- 
vive unless we figure out what is wrong 
and what the right treatments are and 
get going on it. I strongly suspect 
based on common sense and logic, and 
on the past performance of Iraq, and 
with the lineup of these symptoms, 
that this is part of the story. 

I suppose that there are people 
around in the establishment who would 
just as soon not tell this story because 
it is a very sad and troubling story. 
There probably are. I am not sure that 
the people that authorized the ship- 
ment of this over in the Commerce De- 
partment back in the mideighties want 
to talk much about it right now, espe- 
cially if that is what is causing a lot of 
this sickness among our veterans. I am 
not sure the people who are the archi- 
tects of the whole operation and may 
have underestimated the risk from bio- 
logical weapons exposure and chemical 
exposure necessarily want to talk 
about it now either because it is not a 
very happy ending to that particular 
war situation. But when you see these 
sick veterans and their families face to 
face, their country has a higher obliga- 
tion, than to just tidy up the record 
and to forget about these things. We 
have an obligation to find out what is 
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going on here and to help these people 
who desperately need our help. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letters which I am sending to the Sec- 
retaries of Health and Human Services, 
Defense, Veterans Affairs, to get crack- 
ing on this issue, along with a list of 
biological materials that were exported 
to Iraq be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ОМ BANK- 
ING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AF- 
FAIRS, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1994. 
Hon. JESSE BROWN, 
Secretary, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY BROWN: After receiving 
complaints from а number of Michigan vet- 
erans who told me they were not receiving 
appropriate care from Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs' hospitals, I initiated an inquiry 
into the nature and scope of Gulf War Syn- 
drome. This research uncovered a great deal 
of evidence that U.S. forces may have been 
exposed to chemical and possibly biological 
warfare agents as a result of the bombings of 
18 chemical, 12 biological, and 4 nuclear fa- 
cilities within Iraq during the Persian Gulf 
War. 

I have also listened to the compelling ac- 
counts by eyewitness including chemical of- 
ficers, of events which appear to be best ex- 
plained as direct chemical agent attacks. 

Disturbingly, I also began to receive re- 
ports of these illnesses being transmitted to 
the spouses and children of these veterans. 

Since I initiated this inquiry, several med- 
ical researchers have suggested that the ori- 
gins of these illnesses might be biological. 
As Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
oversight responsibility for the Export Ad- 
ministration Act, I contacted the Centers of 
Disease Control and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to determine what, if any, bio- 
logical materials were exported to Iraq prior 
to the Gulf War. 

After receiving the export information 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce, my 
staff contacted the principal supplier of 
these materials, the American Type Culture 
Collection, to determine the genus, species, 
strain, and origins of these materials. 

Records provided by the supplier show 
that, from at least 1985 through 1989, the pe- 
riod for which records were available, the 
United States government approved for sale 
to Iraq quantities of potentially lethal bio- 
logical agents that could have been cultured 
or grown in large volume in an Iraqi biologi- 
cal warfare program. These exported mate- 
rials were not attenuated or weakened and 
were capable of reproduction. 


Materials shipped included:  bacillus 
anthracis, clostridium botulinum,  clos- 
tridium perfringens, histoplasma 


capsulatum, brucella abortus, and brucella 
melitensis. 

(A detailed listing of these materials is at- 
tached.) 

I find it especially troubling that, accord- 
ing to the supplier's records, these materials 
were requested by and sent to Iraqi govern- 
ment agencies, including the Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Iraq Ministry of 
Higher Education, the State Company for 
Drug Industries, and the Ministry of Trade. 

I have released this information to assist 
medical researchers seeking to diagnose and 
treat affected veterans and their families. 
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During this session of Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
will be reviewing the Export Administration 
Act, which is due for reauthorization. I have 
assured the veterans, their families, and the 
people of the United States that the policy 
under which these licenses were granted will 
be examined and strengthened. The defense 
of the United States should not be under- 
mined by export policies that allow this gov- 
ernment to assist any pariah nation, such as 
Iraq, in the furtherance of nuclear, chemical, 
or biological weapons programs. 


While it is extremely important to pro- 
mote U.S. products and exports in inter- 
national trade, it is also important to note 
that the average cost of each of these speci- 
mens was less that $60, and they were ac- 
quired from a *'not-for-profit'" organization. 


І ask that the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Department of Defense imme- 
diately establish disability rating systems 
for stricken Gulf War veterans that are de- 
pendent on the degree of individual disabil- 
ity rather than using some arbitrary point 
system. Further, the establishment of this 
disability rating must not be delayed be- 
cause of an inability to arrive at a specific 
medical diagnosis. 


I also call upon the newly created Persian 
Gulf Veterans Coordinating Board and the 
participating Secretaries of Veterans Af- 
fairs, Defense, and Health and Human Serv- 
ices, to expand their research to include the 
reported transmission of these illnesses to 
the spouses and children of these veterans, 
and to assess what, if any, public health haz- 
ard might exist. 


In order to ensure that no information is 
being withheld, and consistent with the rec- 
ommendation of the National Academy of 
Sciences in their investigation of the expo- 
sure of veterans to T'he Health Effects of Mus- 
tard Gas and Lewisite, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
should widely and publicly announce that 
personnel who believe they were exposed to 
chemical or biological warfare agents during 
the Persian Gulf War or who detected the 
presence of any chemical or biological war- 
fare agents during the Gulf War are released 
from any oath of secrecy relative to these 
exposures or detections. 


We must ensure that those men and women 
who served this country during the Gulf War, 
on active duty, in the reserves, and those 
who have since left the military services, re- 
ceive proper medical attention. The National 
Archives has retained many letters, the un- 
heard pleas and appeals of the veterans who 
returned home after World War I complain- 
ing of illnesses as a result of their exposure 
to mustard gas. Surely, we cannot tolerate 
turning a deaf ear on the thousands of veter- 
ans who served in the Gulf War. Without 
proper testing and treatment, their condi- 
tions will worsen. They cannot wait. Many 
are now destitute—their savings spent on 
medical care not being provided by the gov- 
ernment. Others, unable to work, receive no 
pension or compensation because the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs is unable to diag- 
nose their illnesses. 


I believe that this issue needs to be re- 
solved, in order to ensure that our Armed 
Services are properly prepared for future 
conflicts that might involve the use of these 
weapons. I know that you share my con- 
cerns, both about the well-being of those who 
wear the uniforms of the United States 
Armed Forces, and about the preparedness of 
this nation to protect its forces in future 
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conflicts. I ask you to personally reply to 
these requests on or before March 31, 1994. 
Sincerely, 
DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Chairman. 
U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AF- 
FAIRS, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1994. 
Hon, WILLIAM PERRY, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, Pentagon, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY PERRY; After receiving 
complaints from a number of Michigan vet- 
erans who told me they were not receiving 
appropriate care from Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs’ hospitals, I initiated an inquiry 
into the nature and scope of Gulf War Syn- 
drome. This research uncovered a great deal 
of evidence that U.S. forces may have been 
exposed to chemical and possibly biological 
warfare agents as a result of the bombings of 
18 chemical, 12 biological, and 4 nuclear fa- 
cilities within Iraq during the Persian Gulf 
War. 

I have also listened to the compelling ac- 
counts by eyewitnesses, including chemical 
officers, of events which appear to be best ex- 
plained as direct chemical agent attacks. 

Disturbingly, I also began to receive re- 
ports of these illnesses being transmitted to 
the spouses and children of these veterans. 

Since I initiated this inquiry, several med- 
ical researchers have suggested that the ori- 
gins of these illnesses might be biological. 
As Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
oversight responsibility for the Export Ad- 
ministration Act, I contacted the Centers for 
Disease Control and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to determine what, if any, bio- 
logical materials were exported to Iraq prior 
to the Gulf War. 

After receiving the export information 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce, my 
staff contacted the principal supplier of 
these materials, the American Type Culture 
Collection, to determine the genus, species, 
strain, and origins of these materials. 

Records provided by the supplier show 
that, from at least 1985 through 1989, the pe- 
riod for which records were available, the 
United States government approved for sale 
to Iraq quantities of potentially lethal bio- 
logical agents that could have been cultured 
or grown in large volume іп an Iraqi biologi- 
cal warfare program. These exported mate- 
rials were not attenuated or weakened and 
were capable of reproduction. 

Materials shipped included: 

Bacillus anthracis, clostridium botulinum, 
clostridium perfringens, histoplasma 
capsulatum, brucella abortus, and brucella 
melitensis. 

(А detailed listing of these materials is at- 
tached.) 

I find it especially troubling that, accord- 
ing to the supplier's records, these materials 
were requested by and sent to Iraqi govern- 
ment agencies, including the Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Iraq Ministry of 
Higher Education, the State Company for 
Drug Industries, and the Ministry of Trade. 

I have released this information to assist 
medical researchers seeking to diagnose and 
treat affected veterans and their families. 
During this session of Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
will be reviewing the Export Administration 
Act, which is due for reauthorization. I have 
assured the veterans, their families, and the 
people of the United States that the policy 
under which these licenses were granted will 
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be examined and strengthened. The defense 
of the United States should not be under- 
mined by export policies that allow this gov- 
ernment to assist any pariah nation, such as 
Iraq, in the furtherance of nuclear, chemical, 
or biological weapons programs. 


While it is extremely important to pro- 
mote U.S. products and exports in inter- 
national trade, it is also important to note 
that the average cost of each of these speci- 
mens was less than $60, and they were ac- 
quired from a "not-from-profit" organiza- 
tion. 


I ask that the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Department of Defense imme- 
diately establish disability rating systems 
for stricken Gulf War veterans that are de- 
pendent on the degree of individual disabil- 
ity rather than using some arbitrary point 
system. Further, the establishment of this 
disability rating must not be delayed be- 
cause of an inability to arrive at a specific 
medical diagnosis. 


I also call upon the newly created Persian 
Gulf Veterans Coordinating Board and the 
participating Secretaries of Veterans Af- 
fairs, Defense, and Health and Human Serv- 
ices, to expand their research to include the 
reported transmission of these íllnesses to 
the spouses and children of these veterans, 
and to assess what, if any, public health haz- 
ard might exist. 


In order to ensure that no information is 
being withheld, and consistent with the rec- 
ommendation of the National Academy of 
Sciences in their investigation of the expo- 
sure of veterans to The Health Effects of Mus- 
tard Gas and Lewisite, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
should widely and publicly announce that 
personnel who believe they were exposed to 
chemical or biological warfare agents during 
the Persian Gulf War or who detected the 
presence of any chemical or biological war- 
fare agents during the Gulf War are released 
from any oath of secrecy relative to these 
exposures or detections. 


We must ensure that those men and women 
who served this country during the Gulf War, 
on active duty, in the reserves, and those 
who have since left the military services, re- 
ceive proper medical attention. The National 
Archives has retained many letters, the un- 
heard pleas and appeals of the veterans who 
returned home after World War I complain- 
ing of illnesses as a result of their exposure 
to mustard gas. Surely, we cannot tolerate 
turning a deaf ear on the thousands of veter- 
ans who served in the Gulf War. Without 
proper testing and treatment, their condi- 
tions will worsen. They cannot wait. Many 
are now destitute—their savings spent on 
medical care not being provided by the gov- 
ernment. Others, unable to work, receive no 
pension or compensation because the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs is unable to diag- 
nose their illnesses. 


I believe that this issue needs to be re- 
Solved, in order to ensure that our Armed 
Services are properly prepared for future 
conflicts that might involve the use of these 
weapons. I know that you share my con- 
cerns, both about the well-being of those who 
wear the uniforms of the United States 
Armed Forces, and about the preparedness of 
this nation to protect its forces in future 
conflict. I ask to personally reply to these 
requests on or before March 31, 1994. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Chairman. 
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U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AF- 
FAIRS, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1994. 
Hon. DONNA SHALALA, 
Secretary, Department of Health and Human 
Services, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY SHALALA: After receiving 
complaints from a number of Michigan vet- 
erans who told me they were not receiving 
appropriate care from Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs’ hospitals, I initiated an inquiry 
into the nature and scope of Gulf War Syn- 
drome. This research uncovered a great deal 
of evidence that U.S. forces may have been 
exposed to chemical and possibly biological 
warfare agents as a result of the bombings of 
18 chemical, 12 biological, and 4 nuclear fa- 
cilities within Iraq during the Persian Gulf 
War. 

I have also listened to the compelling ac- 
counts by eyewitnesses, including chemical 
officers, of events which appear to be best ex- 
plained as direct chemical agent attacks. 

Disturbingly, I also began to receive re- 
ports of these illnesses being transmitted to 
the spouses and children of these veterans. 

Since I initiated this inquiry, several med- 
ical researchers have suggested that the ori- 
gins of these illnesses might be biological. 
As Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
oversight responsibility for the Export Ad- 
ministration Act, I contacted the Centers for 
Disease Control and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to determine what, if any, bio- 
logical materials were exported to Iraq prior 
to the Gulf War. 

After receiving the export information 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce, my 
staff contacted the principal supplier of 
these materials, the American Type Culture 
Collection, to determine the genus, species, 
strain, and origins of these materials. 

Records provided by the supplier show 
that, from at least 1985 through 1989, the pe- 
riod for which records were available, the 
United States government approved for sale 
to Iraq quantities of potentially lethal bio- 
logical agents that could have been cultured 
or grown in large volume in an Iraqi biologi- 
cal warfare program. These exported mate- 
rials were not attenuated or weakened and 
were capable of reproduction. 

Materials shipped included: 

bacillus anthracis 

clostridium botulinum 

clostridium perfringens 

histoplasma capsulatum 

brucella abortus 

brucella melitensis 

(A detailed listing of these materials is at- 
tached.) 

I find it especially troubling that, accord- 
ing to the supplier’s records, these materials 
were requested by and sent to Iraqi govern- 
ment agencies, including the Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Iraq Ministry of 
Higher Education, the State Company for 
Drug Industries, and the Ministry of Trade. 

I have released this information to assist 
medical researchers seeking to diagnose and 
treat affected veterans and their families. 
During this session of Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
will be reviewing the Export Administration 
Act, which is due for reauthorization. I have 
assured the veterans, their families, and the 
people of the United States that the policy 
under which these licenses were granted will 
be examined and strengthened. The defense 
of the United States should not be under- 
mined by export policies that allow this gov- 
ernment to assist any pariah nation, such as 
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Iraq, in the furtherance of nuclear, chemical, 
or biological weapons programs. 

While it is extremely important to pro- 
mote U.S. products and exports in inter- 
national trade, it is also important to note 
that the average cost of each of these speci- 
mens was less than $60, and they were ac- 
quired from a '*not-for-profit'' organization. 

I ask that the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Department of Defense imme- 
diately establish disability rating systems 
for stricken Gulf War veterans that are de- 
pendent on the degree of individual disabil- 
ity rather than using some arbitrary point 
system. Further, the establishment of this 
disability rating must not be delayed be- 
cause of an inability to arrive at a specific 
medical diagnosis. 

I also call upon the newly created Persian 
Gulf Veterans Coordinating Board and the 
participating Secretaries of Veterans Af- 
fairs, Defense, and Health and Human Serv- 
ices, to expand their research to include the 
reported transmission of these illnesses to 
the spouses and children of these veterans, 
and to assess what, if any, public health haz- 
ard might exist. 

In order to ensure that no information is 
being withheld, and consistent with the rec- 
ommendation of the National Academy of 
Sciences in their investigation of the expo- 
sure of veterans to The Health Effects of 
Mustard Gas and Lewisite, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs should widely and publicly announce 
that personnel who believe they were ex- 
posed to chemical or biological warfare 
agents during the Persian Gulf War or who 
detected the presence of any chemical or bio- 
logical warfare agents during the Gulf War 
are released from any oath of secrecy rel- 
ative to these exposures of detections. 

We must ensure that those men and women 
who served this country during the Gulf War, 
on active duty, in the reserves, and those 
who have since left the military services, re- 
ceive proper medical attention. The National 
Archives has retained many letters, the un- 
heard pleas and appeals of the veterans who 
returned home after World War I complain- 
ing of illnesses as a result of their exposure 
to mustard gas. Surely, we cannot tolerate 
turning à deaf ear on the thousands of veter- 
ans who served in the Gulf War. Without 
proper testing and treatment, their condi- 
tions will worsen. They cannot wait. Many 
are now destitute—their savings spent on 
medical care not being provided by the gov- 
ernment. Others, unable to work, receive no 
pension or compensation because the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs is unable to diag- 
nose their illnesses. 

I believe that this issue needs to be re- 
solved, in order to ensure that our Armed 
Services are properly prepared for future 
conflicts that might involve the use of these 
weapons. I know that you share my con- 
cerns, both about the well-being of those who 
wear the uniforms of the United States 
Armed Forces, and about the preparedness of 
this nation to protect its forces in future 
conflicts. I ask you to personally reply to 
these requests on or before March 31, 1994. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
Chairman. 
LISTING OF BIOLOGICAL MATERIALS EXPORTED 
TO IRAQ 


The following is detailed listing of biologi- 
cal materials, provided by the American 
Type Culture Collection, which were ex- 
ported to agencies of the government of Iraq 
pursuant to the issuance of an export license 
by the U.S. Commerce Department: 
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Date: February 8, 1985 Sent to: Iraq Atomic 
Energy Agency 

Materials Shipped: 

Ustilago nuda (Jensen) Rostrup 

Date: February 22, 1985 Sent to: Ministry of 
Higher Education 

Materials Shipped: 

Histoplasma capsulatum 
farciminosum (A'TCC 32136) 

Class III pathogen 

Date: July 11, 1985 Sent to: Middle and 
Near East Regional A 

Materials Shipped: 

Histoplasma capsulatum 
farciminosum (ATCC 32136) 

Class III pathogen 

Date: May 2, 1986 Sent to: Ministry of 
Higher Education 

Materials Shípped: 

1. Bacillus Anthracis Cohn (ATCC 10) 

Batch # 08-20-82 (2 each) 

Class III pathogen. 

2. Bacillus Subtilis 
(ATCC 82) 

Batch # 06-20-84 (2 each) 

3. Clostridium botulinum Type A (ATCC 
3502) 

Batch# 07-07-81 (3 each) 

Class III Pathogen 

4. Clostridium perfringens (Weillon and 
Zuber) Hauduroy, et al (ATCC 3624) Batch# 
10-855У (2 each) 

5. Bacillus subtilis (ATCC 6051) Batch# 12- 
06-84 (2 each) 

6. Francisella tularensis var. tularensis 
Olsufiev (ATCC 6223) 

Batch# 05-14-79 (2 each) Avirulent, suitable 
for preparations of diagnostic antigens. 

7. Clostridium tetani (ATCC 9441) 

Batch# 03-84 (3 each) Highly toxigenic. 

8. Clostridium botulinum Type E (ATCC 
9564) Batch# 03-02-79 (2 each) Class III patho- 
gen 

9. Clostridium tetani (ATCC 10779) Batch# 
04-24-845 (3 each) 

10. Clostridium perfringens (ATCC 12916) 
Batch# 08-14-80 (2 each) 

Agglutinating type 2. 

11. Clostridium perfringens (ATCC 13124) 

Batch# 07-84SV (3 each) 

Type A, alpha-toxigenic, 
thinase C.J. Appl. 

12. Bacillus Anthracis (ATCC 14185) 

Batch# 01-14-80 (3 each) 

G.G. Wright (Fort Detrick) V770-NPI-R. 
Bovine anthrax, 

Class III pathogen 

13. Bacillus Anthracis (ATCC 14578) 

Batch# 01-06-78 (2 each) 

Class III pathogen. 

14. Bacillus megaterium (ATCC 14581) 

Batch# 04-18-85 (2 each) 

15. Bacillus megaterium (ATCC 14945) 

Batch# 06-21-81 (2 each) 

16. Clostridium botulinum Type E (ATCC 
17855) 

Batch# 06-21-71 

Class III pathogen. 

17. Bacillus megaterium (ATCC 19213) 

Batch# 3-84 (2 each) 

18. Clostridium botulinum Type A (ATCC 
19397) 

Batch# 08-18-81 (2 each) 

Class III pathogen 

19. Brucella abortus Biotype 3 (ATCC 23450) 

Batch# 08-02-84 (3 each) 


var. 


var. 


(Ehrenberg) Cohn 


produces leci- 
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Class III pathogen 

20. Brucella abortus Biotype 9 (ATCC 23455) 

Batch# 02-05-68 (3 each) 

Class III pathogen 

21. Brucella melitensis Biotype 1 (ATCC 
23456) 

Batch# 03-08-78 (2 each) 

Class ПІ pathogen 

22. Brucella melitensis Biotype 3 (ATCC 
23458) 

Batch# 01-29-68 (2 each) 

Class III pathogen 

23. Clostridium botulinum Type A (ATCC 
25763) 

Batch# 8-83 (2 each) 

Class III pathogen 

24. Clostridium botulinum Type F (ATCC 
35415) 

Batch# 02-02-84 (2 each) 

Class ПІ pathogen 

Date: August 31, 1987 Sent to: State Com- 
pany for Drug Industries 

Materials Shipped: 

1. Saccharomyces cerevesiae (ATCC 2601) 

Batch# 08-28-08 (1 each) 

2. Salmonella choleraesuis subsp. 
choleraesuis Serotype typhi (ATCC 6539) 
Batch# 06-86S (1 each) 

3. Bacillus subtillus (ATCC 6633) 

Batch# 10-85 (2 each) 

4. Klebsiella pneumoniae 
pneumoniae (ATCC 10031) 

Batch# 08-13-80 (1 each) 

5. Escherichia coli (ATCC 10536) 

Batch# 04-09-80 (1 each) 

6. Bacillus cereus (11778) 

Batch# 05-85SV (2 each) 

7. Staphylococcus epidermidis (ATCC 12228) 

Batch# 11-865 (1 each) 

8. Bacillus pumilus (ATCC 14884) 

Batch# 09-08-80 (2 each) 

Date: July 11, 1988 Sent to: Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Materials Shipped: 

1. Escherichia coli (ATCC 11303) 

Batch# 04-87S 

Phage host 

2. Cauliflower 
(ATCC45031) 

Batch# 06-14-85 

Plant virus 

3. Plasmid in Agrobacterium Tumefaciens 
(ATCC37349) 

(Ti plasmid for co-cultivation with plant 
integration vectors in Е. Coli) Batch# 05-28- 
85 

Date: April 26, 1988 Sent to: Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Materials Shipped: 

1. Hulambda4x-8, 
hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s) X q26.1 (ATCC 57236) Phage vec- 
tor; Suggested host: E.coli 

2. Hulambda14-8, 
hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s): X q26.1 (ATCC 57240) Phage vec- 
tor; Suggested host: E.coli 

3. Hulambdal5, clone: human hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s) X q26.1 (ATCC 57242) Phage vec- 
tor; Suggested host: E.coli 

Date: August 31, 1987 Sent to: Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission 


subsp. 


Mosaic Caulimovirus 


clone: human 


clone: human 
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Materials Shipped: 

1. Escherichia coli (ATCC 23846) 

Batch# 07-29-83 (1 each) 

2. Escherichia coli (ATCC 33694) 

Batch# 05-87 (1 each) Date: September 29, 
1988 Sent to: Ministry of Trade Materials 
Shipped: 

1. Bacillus anthracis (ATCC 240) 

Batch# 05-14-63 (3 each) 

Class ПІ pathogen 

2. Bacillus anthracis (ATCC 938) 

Batch# 1963 (3 each) 

Class III pathogen 

3. Clostridium perfringens (ATCC 3629) 

Batch# 10-23-85 (3 each) 

4. Clostridium perfringens (ATCC 8009) 

Batch# 03-30-84 (3 each) 

5. Bacillus anthracis (ATCC 8705) 

Batch# 06-27-62 (3 each) 

Class III pathogen 

6. Brucella abortus (ATCC 9014) 

Batch# 05-11-66 (3 each) 

Class III pathogen 

7. Clostridium perfringens (ATCC 10388) 

Batch# 06-01-73 (3 each) 

8. Bacillus anthracis (ATCC 11966) 

Batch# 05-05-70 (3 each) 

Class III pathogen 

9. Clostridium botulinum Type A 

Batch# 07-86 (3 each) 

Class III pathogen 

10. Bacillus cereus (ATCC 33018) 

Batch# 04-83 (3 each) 

11. Bacillus ceres (ATCC 33019) 

Batch# 03-88 (3 each) 

Date: January 31, 1989 Sent to: Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Materials Shipped: 

1. PHPT31, clone: human hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s) X q26.1 (ATCC 57057) 

2. plambda500, clone: human hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase pseudogene 
(HPRT) 

Chromosome(s): 5 р14-р13 (ATCC 57212) 

Date: January 17, 1989 Sent to: Iraq Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Materials Shipped: 

1. Hulambda4x-8, 
hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s) X q26.1 
x2 57237) Phage vector; Suggested host: 

‚со. 

2. HulambdaM, clone: human hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s): X q26.1 

(ATCC 57240) 
lymphoblast 

Phage vector; Suggested host: E.coli 

3. Hulambdal5, clone: human hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase (HPRT) Chro- 
mosome(s) X q26.1 (ATCC 57241) Phage vec- 
tor; Suggested host: E.coli 

Mr. RIEGLE. Finally, we are going to 
be reviewing the Export Administra- 
tion Act reauthorization in the Bank- 
ing Committee this year in the months 
ahead. I am going to be taking testi- 
mony and calling in witnesses on this 
matter. I want to find out what hap- 
pened here. We now know a lot more 
than we did know. We know the United 
States, at the highest levels, author- 


clone: human 


Cloned from human 
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ized these shipments and sent these 
materials over to Saddam Hussein, and 
they may now be circling around and 
coming back to haunt us in the form of 
a lot of sick veterans, and, increas- 
ingly, their family members. 

It is time we get the answers. I do 
not want to hear it said that we do not 
have money to do this medical research 
and give these veterans the help. There 
was no question of money on the way 
into the war. Anything that was need- 
ed, there was money there for it, no 
matter how many bombing runs, or 
this, that, or the other thing. There 
was plenty of money to fight the war. 
Well, there has to be enough now to 
heal the wounded who have come back 
from that war. It is time we get at it. 

So I ask the attention of my col- 
leagues on this. I hope you will assign 
a staff member to it, and I hope you 
will meet with the veterans of Desert 
Storm in your State who are sick and 
talk to them and some of their family 
members. You will see what I am talk- 
ing about. Let us force some action on 
this issue. I think our veterans deserve 
it. 

We dishonor everything about this 
country if we do not face up to this 
problem and answer it honestly and 
fairly and as rapidly as we possibly 
can. I thank the Senator from Ne- 
braska again. He is a dear friend and is 
very courteous to let me speak on this. 
I have a very deep feeling about it. I 
appreciate his willingness to suspend 
for that purpose. I also thank the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I know 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York was here to comment on the sec- 
ond amendment that I received. I 
thought I had eight votes last year, but 
he has informed me that it was seven. 
І ат going to yield the floor shortly so 
he can make his comments. 

Before he leaves, I want to pay trib- 
ute to the Senator from Michigan. This 
is an issue that, only as a consequence 
of the perseverance of the Senator from 
Michigan, is now beginning to surface 
and become visible to all of us. It is the 
sort of thing that illustrates why we 
need to be alert for abuse to a single 
individual. 

You hear all the time: Well, what is 
it that this Government is supposed to 
be doing for the people of the United 
States of America? The Government is 
supposed to be standing up for that one 
individual who has no power at all, who 
does not have enough money to fly to 
Washington, and does not know a Sen- 
ator. This is not as a consequence of 
some friendship or as a consequence of 
someone’s influence. It is merely as a 
consequence of the Senator from 
Michigan saying this is wrong and act- 
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ing upon it, and I am very grateful to 
the Senator. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, as 
my gallant and distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Nebraska, has said, I 
will rise simply to suggest that any 
dealings, any treatment of tax matters 
on an appropriation bill is not appro- 
priate. 

The Senator with very characteristic 
irony notes that when he last made 
this proposal, he had received seven 
votes. I would like to say that—at what 
cost I may learn at a future date—we 
made a terrible mistake in the budget 
reconciliation bill last year when we 
did not place a sufficient increase in 
gasoline taxes to make possible things 
that we need to be done—deficit reduc- 
tion and the like. When the 4.3-cent in- 
crease went into effect on October 1, 
the new price of gasoline was lower 
than when we agreed that we would do 
this come October 1. We have a mo- 
ment to get some reality into our con- 
sideration of this issue. I believe the 
Senator from Nebraska probably could 
tell me more accurately, but I believe 
we have now reached a point where we 
import the majority of the oil we 
consume. Is that true? 

Mr. KERREY. That is correct. We 
import over 50 percent of our oil. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes. We have 
crossed that point. Does that mean 
nothing? I think there is a leakage of 
reality here. Generations hence, there 
may be people looking back at us 
thinking how right the Senator from 
Nebraska has been. It took 1 week in 
the Finance Committee to get from 4 
to 4.3. Even so, sir, I have to say we do 
not have an appropriate vehicle. When 
we do, I shall certainly return to the 
subject. I thank my gallant and cour- 
teous friend. 

Mr. KERREY. I ask the manager of 
the bill, can we dispose of this amend- 
ment merely with a voice vote at this 
time? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I have 
been advised by the manager of the bill 
that he would be in favor of disposing 
of this matter by a voice vote. There 
are just three of us here, but let us pro- 
ceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1439) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I would 
like to address another amendment. I 
have indicated that I am prepared to 
set a time agreement on this and set a 
time for a vote. I am describing some 
of the detail of the amendment so both 
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Members and the public can get an un- 
derstanding of what is in this and what 
some of the justifications are. 

Proposal 1 of 57 is to reduce the P.L. 
480 title I and title III programs by 20 
percent. This simply reduces the fund- 
ing for titles I and III of the Public 
Law 480, or Food for Peace Program by 
20 percent for fiscal year 1994. 

The reason for this change is that ac- 
cording to the GAO, regarding titles I 
and III: 

Agency for International Development has 
no strategy for assessing the impact of its 
programs on enhancing the food security of 
people in recipient countries, nor has it de- 
termined where food aid is an efficient 
means for accomplishing this goal. 

This funding reduction would provide 
a strong incentive for program man- 
agers to improve the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

Proposal 2 of 57: Reduce the World 
Bank appropriation to Senate level. 
This proposal would reduce funding for 
the World Bank to $27.9 million for 
paid-in capital and $902.4 million limi- 
tation on callable capital. The admin- 
istration recommended $70.1 million 
for paid-in capital and $2.27 billion lim- 
itation on callable capital; the House 
recommended $55.8 million for paid-in 
capital and $1.8 billion on callable cap- 
ital. 

The reason for the change, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that from the report accom- 
panying the Senate Foreign Ops appro- 
priations bill: 

An internal review of the World Bank's 
loan portfolio concluded that the number of 
projects judged unsatisfactory at completion 
increased from 15 percent in fiscal year 1981 
to 37.5 percent in fiscal year 1991. It also de- 
termined that borrowers' compliance with 
loan conditions, particularly financial condi- 
tions, was only 25 percent, It found that the 
role of Bank staff has evolved from independ- 
ent evaluators of country-proposed projects 
to advocates of projects to move money and 
gain promotions, with à resulting decline in 
project quality. 

The subcommittee went on to express 
concern about overly generous salaries 
and benefits to World Bank employees. 

The World Bank underestimated the 
cost of its new headquarters building 
by over $100 million. 

Proposal 3, Mr. President, is to re- 
duce the IDA to Senate level. 

The IDA is the soft loan window of 
the World Bank. 'The Senate rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $957.1 
million of IDA. The administration re- 
quested $1.25 billion and the House rec- 
ommended $1.02 billion. 

The reasons for change are: 

Concerns have been raised in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Ops Subcommittee regard- 
ing IDA's performance in the areas of 
the environment, and population and 
poverty alleviation. 

The Senate Foreign Ops Subcommit- 
tee also cited the World Bank's inad- 
equate policy on information disclo- 
sure and its failure to establish a pub- 
lic appeals panel as reasons to reject 
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the administration’s requested  in- 
crease. 

Proposal 4 of 57: Reduce foreign mili- 
tary aid to Senate level. This proposal 
would reduce Foreign Military Financ- 
ing grants to the Senate recommended 
appropriation of $3.124 billion. 

The reasons for change are: 

Foreign Military Financing [FMF] 
consists of both loan subsidies and 
grants. Both the House and Senate 
agreed on loan subsidy levels, however, 
the Senate recommended an appropria- 
tion of $3.124 billion for grants and the 
House recommended an appropriation 
of $3.175 billion. The conference report 
contains $3.149 billion. This merely re- 
duces it from $3.149 billion to $3.124 bil- 
lion. 

Proposal 5 is: Partially consolidate 
overseas broadcasting. 

I point out that some of these items 
might be duplicative of what the Presi- 
dent is recommending in his rescission 
package. That rescission package was 
received on Monday of this week, and 
we have language in our bill that deals 
with duplications. 

So I do not want anybody to be 
alarmed that they may be hearing 
something that is picked up on some 
other area. 

No. 5 is: Partially consolidate, as I 
said, overseas broadcasting offices. 

This proposal would impose a series 
of fiscal constraints on Radio Free Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty, including a funding 
ceiling of $75 million beginning in fis- 
cal year 1996. 

This is an issue that has been raised 
very eloquently and persuasively by 
Senator FEINGOLD of Wisconsin. 

The reasons for change are: 

The fiscal restraints are designed to 
address management problems in the 
current operation. 

Consolidation of RFD/RL is justified 
in the wake of the end of the cold war. 

This issue was also addressed in the 
State Department authorization in а 
compromise reached by Senators BIDEN 
and FEINGOLD. 

Proposal 6 of 57: Reduce mission 
operational costs at State Department. 
This proposal rescinds funds from the 
Agency for International Development, 
Department of States, and United 
States Information Agency. 

The reasons for change are: 

According to the Senate Foreign Ops 
Appropriations Subcommittee, there 
are concerns over the performance of 
these agencies in the areas of the envi- 
ronment, population and poverty alle- 
viation. 

In addition, there is concern that 
there is inadequate policy on informa- 
tion disclosure within the World Bank/ 
IDA. 

Proposal 7: Eliminate funding for 
spacelifter program. This provision 
prohibits the use of any funds for ac- 
quisition or operation of any space 
launch system not already in operation 
at the date of enactment. 
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The reasons for change аге: 

The Spacelifter launch system is es- 
timated to cost DOD and NASA be- 
tween $5 billion and $6 billion over the 
next 10 years. 

Development of this system should 
be spun off into the private sector. 

Proposal 8 of 57: Eliminate funding 
for the magnetic levitation [MagLev] 
prototype development. This proposal 
would rescind $20,000,000 in fiscal year 
1994 funding from magnetic levitation 
research and analysis activities. 

The reasons for change are: 

Section 1036 of the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Act [ISTEA] of 
1001 establishes a national magnetic 
levitation prototype program. How- 
ever, the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment states: ‘‘We do not believe that 
the technology is ready to jump to the 
full-scale operating demonstration 
that has been proposed in ISTEA. * * * 
We can't get to operational testing 
using U.S. technology at an acceptable 
level or risk starting today. The tech- 
nology is just not ready yet.“ 

The savings associated with this re- 
Scission are $20 million in fiscal year 
1994 and $700 million over 5 years. 

The OTA has determined that the 
technology is just not ready to begin 
full scale testing. 

This technology is not in place to 
begin operations, and the funds des- 
ignated to this prototype would be bet- 
ter utilized on higher priorities. 

Proposal 9 of 57: Means test unem- 
ployment compensation at taxable in- 
come exceeding $120,000. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment currently provides unemploy- 
ment insurance payments on а non- 
means-tested basis to individuals who 
have lost employment. The program 
does not look at the income or assets 
of the applicant. This proposal would 
end unemployment insurance program 
subsidies to wealthy individuals with 
yearly net taxable income over $120,000. 

'The reasons for change are: 

Unemployment insurance has been 
applied to everyone regardless of their 
job title or status of being wealthy, 
middle-class, or poor, but this dem- 
onstrates inherent flaws in this pro- 
gram. The purpose of unemployment 
insurance should be that of preventing 
working people who lose their jobs 
from becoming destitute while await- 
ing their return to their jobs or until 
they are able to obtain new jobs. It is 
highly unlikely that persons making 
over $120,000 à year in net taxable in- 
come would be destitute within the 
same timeframe or under the same 
conditions as a person who is middle- 
class or poor. 

Proposal 10 of 57: Eliminate funds for 
the high temperature gas reactor. This 
proposal rescinds $12,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1994 from the gas turbine-modular 
helium reactor program and termi- 
nates the project. 

'The reasons for change are: 

The Energy Department did not re- 
quest funding for this project, and the 
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program had been scheduled for termi- 
nation by the Clinton administration. 

This program was recommended for 
termination by a National Academy of 
Sciences panel. 

In a 1991 study, the Electric Power 
Research Institute found that the high 
temp gas reactor would not be cost 
competitive with the advanced light- 
water reactor even by 2010. It is pre- 
dicted that no utility would order a 
plant based on high temp gas reactor 
technology until, perhaps after 2010. 
Therefore, it is not a priority issue. 

The Senate voted to terminate the 
project during debate on the fiscal year 
1994 Energy and Water Development 
appropriations bill. However, conferees 
opted to appropriate $12,000,000 to con- 
tinue the development of the reactor. 

Proposal 11: Freeze funding for De- 
fense Environmental Restoration and 
Waste Management Program for 1 year. 
This proposal would freeze DOE clean- 
up money for 1 year, and require DOE 
to present clear priorities, a timeline, 
and budget for clean-up projects. 

The reasons for change are: 

The Defense Environmental Restora- 
tion and Waste Management budget 
has grown by approximately 50 percent 
in the last 2 years alone. 

The Senate Energy Committee and 
General Accounting Office have both 
questioned the management of this 
program. 

This proposal still provides $4.8 bil- 
lon in funding—a 30-percent increase 
over fiscal year 1992 spending levels. 

The Federal budget simply cannot 
support continued increases of the 
magnitude that this program has been 
allowed. 

The fiscal year 1995 budget includes 
carry over funding of $240 million and 
productivity savings of $300 million. 
Our proposal cuts spending by $300 mil- 
lion. 

We cannot afford to carry over 
money from one year to the next; 
that's а luxury. 

Proposal 12 of 57: Sell the Alaska 
Power Administration. Under this pro- 
posal, the Secretary of Energy may sell 
the Snettisham Hydroelectric Project 
to the State of Alaska Power Author- 
ity, and the Eklutna Hydroelectric 
Project to the Municipality of Anchor- 
age. 

The reasons for change are: 

The APA was originally created to 
encourage economic development in 
Alaska by making low-cost hydro- 
power available to industry and resi- 
dential customers. The project can now 
be turned over to the local ownership. 

The APA is located in a single state 
and its sale is supported by Alaska's 
congressional delegation, DOE, and 
OMB. 

Proposal 13 of 57: Allow industry to 
cogenerate power at Department of En- 
ergy labs. This provision would allow 
the Department of Energy to install 
cogeneration at sites where it is deter- 
mined to be cost-effective. 
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The reasons for change are: 

This proposal would grant DOE au- 
thority currently held by DOD. 

This would allow DOE the authority 
to utilize its sites in the most cost-ef- 
fective way. 

Proposal 14: Halt strategic petroleum 
reserve acquisitions. This provision re- 
scinds all unobligated funds in the SPR 
petroleum account on the date of en- 
actment. 

'The reasons for change are: 

The SPR was authorized in 1975 to re- 
duce the vulnerability of the United 
States to interruptions in oil supplies. 
It currently contains over 570 million 
barrels of oil. Currently, United States 
obtains less than one-quarter of its oil 
from OPEC countries, and the rate at 
which we continue to fill the reserve 
can be slowed. 

This proposal would effectively im- 
pose a 5-year moratorium on acquisi- 
tions. 

Proposal No. 15: Eliminate weather 
office closure certificate procedures. 
This provision eliminates weather of- 
fice closure certificate procedures and 
rescinds $20 million in funds from the 
National Weather Service. 

The reasons for change are: 

The overly burdensome regulations 
regarding weather office closure proce- 
dures requires the Secretary of Com- 
merce to legally guarantee the per- 
formance of the replacement office 
technology before the old, antiquated 
office system can be closed. This re- 
sults in duplicative systems, with mul- 
tiple offices serving the same area for 
up to 2 years. 

Proposal 16 of 57: Reduce agricultural 
research buildings and facilities to re- 
quested level. 

The provision rescinds $56,874,000 of 
funds available under the heading “Со- 
operative State Research Service— 
Buildings and Facilities" in the Agri- 
culture Appropriations Act. 

The reason for change is: 

Although the administration ге- 
quested no funding for this account, 
House and Senate appropriators have 
earmarked $57 million. 

Proposal 17 of 57: Reduce funding for 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion by 10 percent for fiscal year 1994. 

The EDA provides grants to State 
and local governments for public 
works, technical assistance, and job 
programs as well as loan guarantees to 
firms for business development. This 
reduction in the level of funding will 
provide program managers with an in- 
centive to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their programs. 

The reasons for change are: 

In 1988, EDA gave money to 15 of the 
35 cities with the lowest unemploy- 
ment rates in the Nation. 

The EDA has broad eligibility cri- 
teria—once an area has been. des- 
ignated to receive funding, it will re- 
main eligible for funding indefinitely, 
regardless of economic growth—which 
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allows areas containing 80 percent of 
the U.S. population to compete for ben- 
efits, and for providing aid with little 
proved effect compared with other pro- 
grams with similar goals. 

Most EDA projects are not required 
to calculate the benefit-to-cost ratio or 
even financial rate of return analysis. 

EDA duplicates the funding of other 
Federal agencies such as HUD, DOT, 
SBA, and Export-Import Bank. 

Proposal 18 of 57: Eliminate funding 
for public telecommunications facili- 
ties. 

This provision repeals the authoriza- 
tion for funding of the National Tele- 
communications and Information Ad- 
ministration—public telecommuni- 
cations facilities, planning, and con- 
struction account. $24 million is re- 
scinded for fiscal year 1994. 

More than 95 percent of Americans 
now receive public broadcasting, which 
fulfills the goals of this program, which 
was created in the 1960's. 

Funds in this program are now being 
used as an operating subsidy or to up- 
grade existing station facilities and 
equipment, not the original purpose. 

Proposal 19 of 57: Impose a morato- 
rium on the purchase of Federal build- 
ings. 

The National Performance Review 
Report on Reinventing Government" 
stated: Over the next 5 years, the Fed- 
eral Government is slated to spend 
more than $800 million a year acquiring 
new Federal office space and court- 
houses. Under current conditions, how- 
ever, those acquisitions don’t make 
вепве.” The review recommended that 
the Government Services Administra- 
tion Administrator place a hold on 
GSA's acquisitions for new office space 
and begin aggressive negotiations for 
existing and new leases to further re- 
duce costs. GSA will reevaluate and re- 
duce the costs of new courthouse con- 
struction. 

The reasons for change are: 

The Resolution Trust Corporation is 
disposing of real estate once held by 
failed savings and loans at 10 to 50 
cents on the dollar, commercial office 
vacancy rates are running in the 10-to- 
25-percent range, and U.S. military 
bases are being closed. Thus, the Gov- 
ernment has many potential sources 
for office space without buying any 
more buildings. 

The GSA is currently reviewing Fed- 
eral construction building projects. 
GSA Director Johnson has said the 
Agency has prioritized projects which 
are running up against scheduled mile- 
stones. 

The GSA is working on implementing 
a tracking and management system for 
Federal building projects. Director 
Johnson has said in testimony before 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee that he would like to come 
before the committee on a quarterly 
basis to report on a review of timely 
milestones for construction projects, 
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the success at reaching those mile- 
stones on time, and the reasons for 
which any milestone deadlines were 
not met. 

Proposal 20 of 57: Streamline HUD 
operations. 

The National Performance Review 
Report on Reinventing Government” 
stated that the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has developed 
a strategy to close offices without cut- 
ting customer service. 

The reasons for change are: 

Roughly 10,000 of HUD’s 13,500 em- 
ployees work in field offices, but their 
workloads vary: The New York re- 
gional office monitors 238,000 Federal 
public housing units; the Seattle office 
only 30,000 units. 

Management restructuring will 
streamline HUD’s field operations. 
Under a 5-year plan, HUD will elimi- 
nate all regional offices, pare down its 
80-field office system, and cut its field 
staff by 1,500 people. 

This will allow HUD to realign staff 
resources to better meet demand. 

Proposal 21 of 57: Reduce TVA non- 
power programs by one-third. 

The annual appropriation for the 
TVA provides Federal support for the 
TVA’s stewardship of its lands, facili- 
ties, and natural resources, and pro- 
vides recreational programs, promotes 
public use of its land and water re- 
sources, and operates the National Fer- 
tilizer and Environmental Research 
Center. 

The reasons for change are: 

TVA has badly mismanaged its en- 
ergy production activities for the past 
three decades, leaving it with a nega- 
tive net worth of over $1 billion. As the 
current TVA administration restruc- 
tures, all nonenergy-related activities 
should be taken away from TVA per- 
manently. 

The U.S. Government paid in 1992 
nearly $100 million for economic and 
community development, recreation, 
and environmental programs for a por- 
tion of seven States. TVA previously 
represented an economically depressed 
region. Today, the differences between 
the TVA region and the rest of the 
country are minor at best. 

TVA economic development, recre- 
ation, and environmental programs du- 
plicate dozens of other State and Fed- 
eral efforts by agencies with superior 
expertise. 

Proposal 22 of 57: To freeze the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission at fiscal 
year 1993 level. 

This proposal freezes funding for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission at 
fiscal year 1993 levels, which requires 
$59 million be rescinded from the fiscal 
year 1994 appropriation. 

The reasons for change are: 

ARC has spent nearly $6 billion and 
built roughly 2,500 miles of new roads, 
yet high poverty rates will persist in 
Appalachia. 

Some programs supported by the 
ARC duplicate activities funded by 
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other Federal Agencies such as DOT 
and HUD. 

Although ARC allocates resources to 
poor rural communities, those are not 
worse off than many others outside the 
Appalachian region. 

Proposal 23 of 57: Improve manage- 
ment of VA hospitals. 

This proposal involves employing a 
prospective payment system at VA 
hospitals similar to that now employed 
in Medicare. Under such a system, each 
patient would be classified in a diag- 
nosis-related group that would entitle 
the hospital to a fixed payment de- 
signed to reflect the average cost of ef- 
ficient care for such a patient. 

The VA spends about $16 billion a 
year on medical care. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has projected po- 
tential outlay savings from this strat- 
egy at $2.225 billion over 5 years, com- 
pared with the administration’s more 
modest $1 billion reduction. But it may 
be prudent to accept the more cautious 
savings projection. It must be noted 
that prospective payment systems are 
complex, as is the problem of defining 
patient categories, especially regarding 
psychiatric care, which is prevalent in 
Veterans hospitals. 

The reasons for change are: 

It conforms to the prospective pay- 
ment system, which is used for Medi- 
care to VA hospitals. 

Because of moving to a PPS system, 
there is expected to be more efficiency 
in the VA health care system and thus 
a savings of $1 billion. This amendment 
is not cutting $1 billion out of VA 
health programs. 

VA has been phasing in the PPS in 
its hospitals over the last few years, 
and the system has proven to be more 
cost-effective than the other methods 
of payment. 

Proposal 24 of 57: Reduce Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation by 5 percent. 

This proposal rescinds $20 million in 
payments for the Legal Services Cor- 
poration in fiscal year 1994. Fiscal year 
1994 funding is now $400 million. 

The reasons for change are: 

This reduction would leave the LSC 
budget at $380 million, a 7-percent in- 
crease from fiscal year 199378 $357 mil- 
lion appropriation. This funding level 
will permit the LSC to continue its ac- 
tivities in the same manner as the pre- 
vious year. 

President Clinton’s fiscal year 1995 
budget proposes increasing the LSC ap- 
propriation from $400 million to $500 
million; a 25-percent increase. 

Proposal 25 of 57: Improve the Mar- 
shals Service. 

This recommendation provides for 
the phasing out of political appointees 
and elimination of the position of dep- 
uty marshal in the 70 judicial districts 
having the least population of all judi- 
cial districts. 

The reason for change is: 

The National Performance Review 
Report on Reinventing Government" 
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proposes improving the professionalism 
of the U.S. Marshals Service by select- 
ing U.S. Marshals based on merit by 
the Director of the U.S. Marshals Serv- 
ice. In addition, some positions should 
be eliminated, the report says. The 
service has an annual budget of about 
$380 million. 

Proposal 26—Mr. President, before I 
do that, I do have the amendment now, 
fortunately, for my colleagues to read. 
1 apologize for not having had the time. 
As I said earlier, we did sort of expect 
this to come up in a couple of weeks 
and we are trying to rush this up. 

I have indicated I am prepared to set 
a time, and what I am doing right now 
is going through each one of these indi- 
vidual items to alert colleagues as to 
what is in them and wait for a number 
of my colleagues who have worked on 
this proposal, to give them time to 
come to the floor to make comments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. The question would be, 
how much longer would the distin- 
guished Senator intend to hold the 
floor? 

Mr. KERREY. I intend to just go 
through these. I am at number 26. I 
probably have another 20 or so minutes 
it will take on this. Then Senator GRA- 
HAM is coming over to speak, and Sen- 
ator LIEBERMAN and Senator COHEN. 

Mr. BYRD. They have to get recogni- 
tion, and I might have a chance to 
speak in between. I am not hurrying 
the Senator. There is no attempt to. I 
do not mean, Mr. President, to hurry 
the Senator. I just simply want to 
know when he will finish so I can get 
the floor, if I get recognition. I have a 
few things to say in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KERREY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. President, I guess I have another 
20 minutes here to go through each one 
of these items. 

The distinguished President pro 
tempore’s question, I thought, was ref- 
erencing how much more time we were 
going to need on the amendment itself, 
not this time. 

I will continue this list and then I 
will be glad to yield the floor. 

Proposal 26: Recapture Federal con- 
struction project funds from projects 
which have not commenced within 24 
months of appropriations. 

Any funds appropriated for a Federal 
construction project that have not 
been obligated through a binding con- 
tract or a general construction con- 
tract by 2 years after enactment date 
of the appropriations, the funds shall 
revert back to the fund from which the 
appropriation was made and shall be 
available for reappropriation. 

Reason for change: It speeds up 
spending for Federal construction 
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projects. It provides needed infrastruc- 
ture to State and local communities 
quicker. 

Proposal 27: Reduce the fiscal year 
1994 community development block 
Grant funding to the administration’s 
request level. 

This proposal would return to CDBG 
funding to the administration’s request 
level, which is still a 6.8-percent in- 
crease over fiscal year 1993. 

Proposal 29: Reduce Executive Office 
of the President appropriations by 5 
percent. 

This provision rescinds 5 percent of 
the funds for the Executive Office of 
the President, which includes OMB, 
U.S. Trade Representative, the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and the Eco- 
nomic Policy Council. 

Proposal 30: Reduce legislative 
branch appropriations by 7.5 percent. 

For fiscal year 1994, the legislative 
branch appropriations is 1.4 percent 
below fiscal year 1993, but in the House, 
most of this savings was from the abol- 
ishment of select committees and in 
the Senate the decrease was a depar- 
ture from increases in their funding in 
1993. 

Proposal 31: Reduce Senate franking 
account by 20 percent. 

This reduces the Senate franking ap- 
propriation by 20 percent, or $100 mil- 
lion. 

Proposal 32: Reform Members' future 
COLA adjustment. 

This provision reforms the method 
used to calculate annual cost-of-living 
adjustments for Members of Congress 
to ensure that Members of Congress 
pay adjustment cannot exceed the per- 
centage adjustment taking effect in 
that calendar year for other Federal 
employees under the general schedule. 

Proposal 33: Cap Senior Executive 
Service leave accrual at 30 days. 

This proposal would limit the 
amount of leave that SES employees 
may accumulate after the end of 1993 
to 30 days. 

Proposal 34: This has been discussed 
a number of times. It is only a duplica- 
tion of the crime bill. If other efforts 
do not pass, we reinforce the cut in the 
Federal work force by 252,000. 

This provision sets limitations on 
full-time equivalent positions that the 
Federal Government may fill for fiscal 
years 1994 through 1998. 

Proposal 35: Freeze Federal agency 
overhead spending for 2 years, limit in- 
creases to inflation only for the next 3 
years. 

This provision will apply to all Fed- 
eral agencies, including the legislative 
and judicial branches, with the excep- 
tion of defense agencies and postal 
services. Overhead cost include travel, 
shipping, phone, printing, and rent sup- 
plied and other capital assets. 

Proposal 36: Reduce travel accounts 
by 15 percent for specific executive 
agencies and the legislative branch. 

This provision would reduce the trav- 
el accounts for the legislative branch 
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and certain executive branch agencies 
by 15 percent. 

Proposal 37: Terminate 
boards and commissions. 

This proposal would terminate the 
following boards and commissions and, 
Mr. President, there are approximately 
15 on there that include: The Preserva- 
tion of Jazz Advisory Commission; 
Mount St. Helen’s Scientific Advisory 
Board; the Advisory Panel for the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles; U.S. 
Army Medical Research and Develop- 
ment Advisory Board; the Secretary of 
the Navy's Advisory Committee on 
Naval History; the Scientific Advisory 
Committee on Effects; the Advisory 
Committee on Publications  Sub- 
vention; the National Advisory Council 
on Educational Research and Improve- 
ment; Advisory Panel Decontamina- 
tion of TMI-21, whatever that is; the 
Technical Advisory Group on Cigarette 
Fire Safety; the Advisory Commission 
on Swine Health Protection; and the 
Tea Tasters Board. 

Proposal 38: Eliminate reports for 
Davis-Bacon projects. 

This proposal would end the require- 
ment for weekly payroll reports for 
construction projects covered by the 
Davis-Bacon Act and instead requires 
contractors to simply certify that they 
have complied with the law. Contrac- 
tors would be required to keep records 
to prove their compliance for 3 years in 
the case a complaint is filed. The sav- 
ings is $50 million in fiscal year 1994 
and $250 million from fiscal year 1994 to 
fiscal year 1998. 

Proposal 39: Eliminate Small Busi- 
ness Administration tree planting 
grants. 

This provision rescinds $16 million 
from the Small Business Administra- 
tion fiscal year 1994 funds relating to 
the planting of trees on lands owned or 
controlled by State and local govern- 
ments. 

Proposal 40: Phase in 10 percent re- 
duction for arts and the humanities. 

Federal funding for the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the Smithso- 
nian Institution, the National Gallery 
of Art, and the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should be reduced by 2 
percent each year from fiscal year 1994 
to fiscal year 1998. 

Proposal 41: Terminate follow- 
through, public library construction, 
law-related education, and Law School 
of Clinical Experience programs. 

This proposal ends the programs and 
rescinds $47 million in fiscal year 1994 
funds for these programs. 

Mr. President, these programs have 
largely achieved their purpose and, in 
many cases, the funds are being used 
for alternative use. 

Proposal 42: Eliminate operating sub- 
sidies for vacant public housing. 

HUD provides operating subsidies to 
public housing agencies to make up the 
difference between rental income and 
operating costs. 
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Even though HUD has tried to stop 
payments for vacant public housing, 
Congress has insisted on continuing 
funding for these units. 

Some public housing agencies argue 
that the current operating subsidy for- 
mula does not provide adequate sub- 
sidies to cover costs. Therefore, they 
say, eliminating subsidies for vacant 
units will take away necessary funds. 

Proposal 43: Substitute vouchers for 
new construction of public housing. 

HUD provides capital grants to pub- 
lic housing authorities to build housing 
for families with incomes below 80 per- 
cent of area median income. After con- 
struction, HUD provides annual operat- 
ing subsidies and modernization funds 
to keep the projects solvent and well 
maintained. 

Proposal 44: Reform thrift savings 
plan for new hires only. 

Currently, Federal agencies contrib- 
ute 1 percent of individual earning into 
the Federal Employee Retirement Sys- 
tem. In addition, the Government 
matches dollar for dollar up to the first 
3 percent of earnings and 50 cents for 
each dollar thereafter up to 5 percent 
of earnings. 

The current thrift savings plan is 
more generous than most comparable 
private sector plans. We do not touch 
current employees. This is only for new 
hires. We do not break the contract 
that was signed several years ago. It 
seems to me a reasonable change to 
make. 

Proposal 45: Limit the COLA on Fed- 
eral retiree pensions to the first $30,000 
of benefits. 

Under this provision, all civil service 
and military retirees would receive a 
COLA on the first $30,000 of their non- 
disability civil service or military re- 
tirement annuity through fiscal year 
1998. 

Proposal 46: Defer COLA’s until age 
62 for Federal civilian and military re- 
tirees. And, again, this applies to new 
hires only. 

The proposal defers COLA’s for Fed- 
eral civilian and military retirees until 
the retiree reaches the age of 62. This 
provision only applies to new hires and 
new enlistees, starting after January 1, 
1994. 

Proposal 47: Terminate the honey 
program. 

This provision would terminate the 
honey price support program entirely 
beginning with the 1995 crop year. 

Proposal 48: Eliminate the Uniform 
Services University of Health Sciences. 

This proposal would eliminate all 
funding for the Uniform Services Uni- 
versity of Health Sciences and termi- 
nate the program. The Uniform Serv- 
ices University of Health Sciences is a 
medical school run by the Department 
of Defense. According to CBO, the cost 
to DOD for each physician is $562,000 
per person, four times as much as phy- 
sicians obtain under the health profes- 
sions scholarship program and 10 to 40 
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times as much as physicians in other 
programs. 

Proposal 49: Require specific endings- 
stocks-to-use ratios for setting ARP's 
for feed grains. 

This provision would establish spe- 
cific ending stocks for feed grains. 

Proposal 50: Collect 20-percent coin- 
surance on clinical lab services under 
Medicare. 

Medicare currently pays the full cost 
of clinical laboratory services. In the 
past, however, coinsurance was re- 
quired. This proposal would reinstate a 
20 percent coinsurance provision. 

Proposal 51: Collect 10-percent coin- 
surance on all home health services 
under Medicare, except for those bene- 
ficiaries with incomes at or below 150 
percent of poverty. 

Home health services, in-home thera- 
pists and like services, are paid in total 
by Medicare. Costs for this program 
have been rising rapidly. This proposal 
would require a 10 percent payment by 
the beneficiary, costing on average $7 
to $10 a visit. Those with incomes of 150 
percent of the Federal poverty level or 
less would be exempt from having to 
pay the coinsurance. 

The reason for change is the trustees 
report projects the Medicare hospital 
insurance trust fund will peak at $128 
billion at the end of 1993 with a rapid 
declining balance until depletion in 
1999. The trust fund would be tech- 
nically insolvent at that point with ex- 
penditures running 40 percent higher 
than revenues. 

Proposal 52: Modified means testing 
of part B so that enrollees earning less 
than $50,000 pay basic premiums, which 
is 25 percent of program costs. The sub- 
sidy would gradually decline so those 
earning more than $100,000 would pay 
the full monthly premium of $146 a 
month. 

Proposal 53: Deny unemployment 
compensation to service members who 
voluntarily leave military service. 

This provision prohibits military per- 
sonnel who voluntarily leave military 
service from collecting unemployment 
compensation. 

Proposal 54. Termination of annual 
direct grant assistance. This proposal 
terminates the annual direct grant as- 
sistance to the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. 

Proposal 55 prohibits awards of Pell 
grants to prisoners. This provision pro- 
hibits the award of Pell grants to any 
individual who is incarcerated in any 
Federal or State penal institution. 

And proposal 56 is a 5-percent pay cut 
for Members of Congress and senior ex- 
ecutive officials. 

This proposal would impose a 5-per- 
cent pay cut for Members and leaders 
of Congress, Federal officials paid on 
the executive schedule, and Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service Federal employees. 

This proposal is not effective until 
January 1, 1995, because the Madison 
amendment prohibits a sitting Con- 
gress from changing its salary. 
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The cuts in this package ask many 
Americans to sacrifice. We believe, 
therefore, it is only right that the lead- 
ers in Washington lead by example. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
President pro tempore is not here. I 
know other Members are now gather- 
ing in the well perhaps to speak. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1440 
(Purpose: To provide a more effective, 
efficient, and responsive government) 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I would 
like to send the amendment to the 
desk and now ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KOHL). There is an amendment pending 
that needs to be set aside. 

Mr. KERREY. This actually is the 
amendment, Mr. President. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be set aside for the consideration 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERREY. I offer this amendment 
on behalf of Senators GRAHAM, BROWN, 
LIEBERMAN, ROBB, GREGG, BRADLEY, 
COVERDELL, FEINGOLD, KOHL, COHEN, 
and DURENBERGER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. KERREY]. 
for himself, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. BROWN, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. ROBB, Mr. GREGG, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. COVERDELL, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. 
KoHL, Mr. COHEN, апа Mr. DURENBERGER, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1440. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed in today's RECORD under Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr. INOUYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ha- 
waii. 

Mr. INOUYE. While waiting for the 
managers of the bill, I would like to 
make à few observations. This amend- 
ment has 57 separate proposals. I would 
assure the author that there may be 
some that are extremely worthy, but 
there are several among the 57 that 
could cause much heartache for many 
of us here. 

First of all, there is а proposal in the 
amendment that was earmarked to fi- 
nance the 100,000 new police officers 
that we hope to place on our streets, 
highways, and byways as part of the 
crime bill. If that proposal is adopted, 
then we will have to find additional 
funds if we are to carry out the Senate 
mandate. 

Second, throughout this Nation we 
have been spending much time debat- 
ing the health program. There are 3 
proposals among the 57 which, if adopt- 
ed, would mean that the health pro- 
gram may not be appropriately fi- 
nanced because these 3 items would 
have picked up part of the tab. 
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Third, there is an item in there оп 
environmental cleanup by the Defense 
Department. This is an essential part 
of base closures. All of us have sup- 
ported base closures as part of the mili- 
tary drawdown program. But before we 
can implement the program, these 
bases must be cleaned up before they 
can be sold or transferred. But if this 
amendment or proposal passes, we will 
not be able to do that. 

There is another small item in the 
amendment that denies those men and 
women who voluntarily separate them- 
selves from military service from re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation. 
But we provide those who are involun- 
tarily separated, unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The voluntary separation was set up 
to save the Government of the United 
States money. If I were a man in uni- 
form, I would not voluntarily separate 
myself if this became the law of the 
land. Why should I deny myself unem- 
ployment compensation when my 
brother, who is sitting next to me, in- 
voluntarily gets himself separated but 
he gets unemployment compensation. 

Mr. President, we could go through 
this list of 57 and pick out many others 
that could cause not savings but addi- 
tional costs to the Government of the 
United States. And finally, if I may 
make this observation, while we are de- 
bating this measure, it should be noted 
that we have not received the estimate 
from the Congressional Budget Office. 
So as to the validity of these numbers 
that are set forth in the amendment, I 
do not know who can vouch for them. 

So with those words, if I may, may I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KERREY. I would like to re- 
spond, if I could. The Senator from Col- 
orado is here and would like to speak. 

Mr. President, I must say, as I said 
earlier, I am not standing over here 
full of optimism that this amendment 
is going to be agreed to. It is highly un- 
likely it is going to be agreed to. There 
are all kinds of procedural problems 
and so forth going to be cited and spe- 
cific issues addressing specific pieces of 
the package. 

The point is, in fact, we have lan- 
guage in here dealing with the serious 
and legitimate concern raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii 
having to do with the crime bill. If the 
crime bill passes, the money in this 
proposal would go for the crime bill as 
we have already indicated. So there is 
no tradeoff. 

As to health care, I must say, Mr. 
President, at some point we have to 
make the tough choices. And I hear it 
said, well, as soon as we get com- 
prehensive health care, then we will do 
the tough choices. I am of the opinion 
we may have a tough time getting 
comprehensive 
passed because the American people do 
not believe we can make the tough 
choices. 
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So I believe enacting this will actu- 
ally increase the likelihood that we 
can pass something around here. We 
have open-ended entitlement programs 
running full speed ahead right now, and 
we have not demonstrated a capacity 
very often to say no to people, say it is 
time for you to pay a little in if your 
income is high, time for you to pay a 
little into the system. 

I do not think any of the proposals 
that we have in here are unreasonable. 
The two specific objections in defense 
sound to me as if they have merit, I 
must say, base closing and the vol- 
untary release. 

Mr. President, the primary point 
that I am trying to make here with 
this effort, in addition to saying that 
we have to take the next step in deficit 
reduction by reducing spending, is we 
need a procedure to do this. We are 
going to enact a supplemental appro- 
priations bill that spends $10 billion on 
top of $18 billion that we have done 
since 1988. We did one last year for the 
Midwest. 

When it comes to doing a dire emer- 
gency supplemental appropriation, boy, 
Iam telling you we have a procedure to 
do it. We fast track that baby. We get 
it out there, in record time. We have a 
recess. We have to get out of here. We 
have to get this bill done and get it out 
of here. I am for it. I wish to do that, 
Mr. President. We need a similar proce- 
dure where we come to the floor and 
debate proposals to cut spending and 
vote on them. That is what we need. 
We need an opportunity. 

I listened to what the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii is saying. I have 
great respect for him, and so when he 
points out some problems having to do 
with base closing and some problems 
having to do with military personnel 
and voluntary leaving, I listen to that. 
I harken when he calls having to do 
with these particular issues. 

But, Mr. President, what we need in 
order to cut the spending of the Gov- 
ernment—I do not think there is a sin- 
gle person in here who does not, when 
pressed at a townhall meeting, say we 
need to cut spending someplace. We all 
have some list of things we want to do. 
What we need is an expedited procedure 
so we can come down to this floor and 
vote our conscience, vote what we want 
to do, talk about what we think ought 
to be in or out. Open the debate; let the 
American people see where we are 
spending this money; let the American 
people listen to our arguments; let the 
American people decide whether we are 
voting on their side or against them. 

Mr. President, I can point out on 
health care and I can point out on the 
reduction of force why I think this 
amendment is right. 

As to the two additional things cited 
by the distinguished Senator, I would 
be delighted to yield. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. REID] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to my friend from Ne- 
braska for allowing me to have the 
floor for a few minutes, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Kerrey amendment or amendments be 
set aside and that the Senate return to 
the Reid amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I send a 
modification to the second-degree 
amendment to the amendment of Sen- 
ator REID to H.R. 3759 to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

The amendment (No. 1438), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

“(3) Temporary housing assistance рго- 
vided in this Act may be made available to 
individuals and families for a period of up to 
90 days without regard to the requirements 
of subsection (4). 

(4) Immediately upon the enactment of 
this Act, other than for the purposes set 
forth in subsections (2) & (3) of this section, 
any federal entity or official who makes 
available funds under this Act shall take геа- 
sonable steps to determine whether any indi- 
vidual or company seeking to obtain such 
funds is lawfully within the United States. 

(5) The implementation of this section 
shall not require the publication or imple- 
mentation of any intervening regulations.” 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, we have 
worked long and hard since this matter 
was before the Senate earlier this day. 
We have met with Senators FEINSTEIN 
and BOXER, Secretary Cisneros, and of- 
ficials from the SBA and FEMA. 

We worked something out that I 
think accomplishes what the Senator 
from Nevada wanted to accomplish and 
what the Senators from California also 
feel should be accomplished; that is, 
that those people who are damaged, 
hurt, in any way as a result of the ca- 
tastrophe in California will receive 
emergency aid. 

There are now about 300,000 such ap- 
plications in the pipeline. That is the 
way it should be. Many of these appli- 
cations have to be taken over the tele- 
phone. 

However, everyone agrees that any 
long-term assistance should only be 
given to those people who are legal 
residents of the United States. That is 
what my modification accomplishes. 
Every individual who is in need of tem- 
porary emergency assistance as a re- 
sult of the earthquake is entitled to re- 
ceive those benefits regardless of their 
legal status. That is what the bill pro- 
vides and my amendment does not ef- 
fect. However, any long-term aid would 
only be available to those people who 
are legally within the United States. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REID. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would be happy to 
be a cosponsor. 
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Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senator STEVENS 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I also state 
that I think this has been constructive 
for the Senate because while this 
amendment only applies to this supple- 
mental appropriations bill, I would 
hope that in the months to come when 
other bills come before this body au- 
thorizing other programs—housing as- 
sistance, et cetera—that we would 
make sure that these same rules apply. 
They should apply to everyone in the 
United States. Right now, requiring 
Federal workers to take reasonable 
steps to verify the legal status of all 
applicants will only apply to the State 
of California. I hope we can revisit this 
issue in the near future and attempt to 
provide the taxpayers a little more pro- 
tection from fraud. 

I would therefore suggest that this 
matter be approved at the earliest pos- 
sible date so we will meet the criteria 
set by the chairman of the committee 
and the ranking member and move as 
rapidly as possible. I think it also alle- 
viates the potential problem that could 
have occurred in California had this 
not been amended. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
California. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment, and 
ask that my name be added to it as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, es- 
sentially what this amendment does is 
to state that, if the aid provided goes 
on for longer than 90 days, the agencies 
that dispense aid must take reasonable 
steps to see that the individual is a 
lawful resident in the United States. 

We have met together, and I would 
like to thank Senator REID and Sen- 
ator ВОХЕВ for their cooperation. We 
have met together with the FEMA peo- 
ple; with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration people, Mr. Bowles; with Sec- 
retary Cisneros; with Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s immigration staff; and with the 
HUD-VA Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee staff, to draft an amendment which 
in fact is legal and enforceable and 
does not create gridlock in the prelimi- 
nary screening for emergency aid in 
this particular disaster. And I believe 
that this amendment accomplishes the 
task. 

In essence, this amendment says that 
temporary aid can be given out for up 
to 90 days, but after 90 days, the indi- 
viduals receiving ongoing assistance 
must be asked by the Federal agencies 
to provide documentation of their legal 
status. It is up to the agency to take 
reasonable steps to determine that 
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these persons are lawfully within the 
United States. 

I hasten to add that this amendment 
does not allow an agency or an individ- 
ual emergency aid provider to select 
which applicants to investigate be- 
cause of the shade of their skin, their 
race, ethnicity, citizenship, national 
origin, the accent they have, or any- 
thing else. Antidiscrimination laws re- 
main fully in place under this amend- 
ment, and an agency official cannot 
discriminate against or otherwise fail 
to take reasonable steps to determine 
the immigration status of all appli- 
cants. I want to make that crystal 
clear, Mr. President, because I think it 
is an important fact that protective 
language remains in the law. 

There is increasing concern about 
disaster aid going to people for section 
8 vouchers of up to а year and a half. 
There is concern about people who are 
not here lawfully getting small busi- 
ness loans, or grants of long-term aid. 
There is concern about FEMA housing 
assistance that could last for up to 18 
months. 

This amendment actually clarifies 
what is short-term emergency aid, and 
what is not, and it is a simple clarifica- 
tion. The clarification is 90 days. That 
is ample time for emergency housing 
assistance. 

We also believe it is ample time for 
somebody to be required to dem- 
onstrate that they are here lawfully. 
This earthquake took place at 4:30 in 
the morning. People that scrambled 
out of their home as best they could 
were in night clothes. Many of them 
did not have an opportunity to go to 
the safe or a bank, and most did not 
even have an opportunity to take a 
purse or а wallet. If a building is crum- 
bling around them, they wanted to get 
out. 

Therefore, we believe that the 90-day 
period is practical. FEMA presently re- 
quires that an individual must come 
back in 90 days to receive ongoing rent- 
al assistance, so this amendment is not 
creating an entirely new burden. It will 
require that the agencies involved—the 
Small Business Administration, FEMA, 
and HUD—determine what they con- 
Sider reasonable steps to be taken. 
Both Senator BOXER and I have asked 
to be made aware precisely what steps 
those agencies are taking to determine 
what are reasonable steps. 

I certainly am proud to support the 
amendment. I have talked with Con- 
gressman DIXON in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I am hopeful that 
when this bill goes to conference, there 
will also be support for the amend- 
ment. It is up to the agency dispensing 
that aid to take reasonable steps and 
to make a judgment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Yes, certainly, I 
will. 

Mr. WARNER. Thank you. I will be 
brief. 
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I see the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee await- 
ing recognition. But I have a large 
number of letters to respond to. I see 
both of my distinguished colleagues 
from California. 

Mr. President, I thank the two Sen- 
ators from California and the distin- 
guished chairman for bearing with me 
in asking a question. 

I have a large number of letters to 
reply to from my constituents. Mr. 
President, I wish unanimous consent 
that the following letters from my con- 
stituents be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ALEXANDRIA, УА, 
January 25, 1994. 
Senator JOHN W. WARNER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR WARNER: I just heard on the 
hourly news that Mr. Clinton will be propos- 
ing emergency legislation today, costing 
about seven billion dollars, for emergency 
aid to Los Angeles. 

That's ridiculous!!! 

No one objects to the Federal Government 
sending in military personnel to help tem- 
porally house and feed those who are now 
homeless because of the earthquake. We 
won't ever object to those military personnel 
helping temporarily with police duties. 

Most of us believe FEMA should offer com- 
munications services. Also, they should help 
people obtain their own financing for repair 
and reconstruction. 

But, we should not provide Federal funds 
to rebuild private property! 

Those people live in California voluntarily. 
Insurance was available, but many reported 
they didn't buy it because of cost. 

Why should this Virginian provide the in- 
surance with my tax monies the Californians 
voluntarily elected not to for themselves? 
That's wrong! know Clinton wants to ensure 
he will continue to carry California...but 
please not at my expense. 

We need to rethink this whole concept of 
emergency aid from Washington. Just like 
those people living on the rivers in the Mid- 
west, they knew the risk. 

Regards, 
FRED А. MORLEY. 
FREE UNION, УА, 
January 23, 1994. 
Senator JOHN WARNER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR WARNER: The recent Cali- 
fornia earthquake, like the floods in the 
mid-west last year are, of course, major dis- 
asters. While we believe that the Federal 
government—meaning taxpayers in all 50 
states—should provide assistance in response 
to these two calamities, we strongly urge 
careful consideration of the circumstances 
involved. 

California residents affected by the most 
recent earthquakes have made the deliberate 
choice to live in a high risk fault zone. The 
State of California has chosen to allow them 
to do so. We believe these deliberate choices 
to accept very high risk situations place the 
burden of financing rebuilding, etc., on the 
State and the individuals concerned. And not 
on citizens across the rest of the country 
who have, one way or the other, chosen not 
to live in high rísk areas. In other words, we 
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do not believe that Federal tax moneys 
should be used to indemnify persons and ju- 
risdictions who have chosen to take unusual 
risks. 

We fully support a limited amount of first 
response compassionate assistance. We do 
not wish to pay our tax dollars to individuals 
or jurisdictions who have chosen to accept 
risks that reasonable people might avoid. In 
other words, we should not be asked to pay 
for other people's high risk decisions. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN & HOWARD HART. 
VIENNA, УА, 
January 25, 1994. 
Re earthquake relief. 
Senator JOHN W. WARNER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

President Clinton is going to ask Congress 

for an additional 6 Billion dollars for the dis- 


aster in California. While my heart truly - 


goes out to the people suffering and I ac- 
knowledge a responsibility for temporary re- 
lief, I do not believe that it is the respon- 
sibility of the government to rebuild their 
lives. 

I understand that many of the people who 
lost their homes and businesses did not have 
proper earthquake insurance because they 
knew that in the case of an earthquake the 
Federal government would bail them out. 
Why should they spend their own money for 
insurance when the government will do it for 
them. This is not only stupid on the part of 
the government, but encourages people to 
neglect responsibility for their own actions. 

The Congress must begin to show fiscal re- 
sponsibility. How in the world do you ever 
expect to get a handle on the deficit and 
debt, which may very well cause a national 
financial disaster, when you are so free and 
quick to spend money you do not have. Con- 
gress must learn to Just Say Мо!” 

California is an important state to carry in 
every Presidential election. I am offended by 
what seems clearly to be President Clinton's 
attempt to build goodwill for the next Presi- 
dential election. 

R. FOSTER CAFFI. 
Poqwoson, VA, 
January 24, 1994. 
The Hon. JOHN WARNER, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR WARNER. I begin by thank- 
ing you for your responses to each of the 
problem areas I last wrote you about, name- 
ly, gun control, welfare reform, and an ap- 
proach to a balanced budget. I know you are 
back from a vacation period, and now must 
again take up such weighty matters. 

I wish to express my concern for the man- 
ner in which our recent natural disasters are 
being handled, specifically the fires and 
earthquake in California. I live in a flood 
plain which requires that I buy flood insur- 
ance (I realize it is government subsidized) 
before I can get a mortgage. At least I am 
paying a significant portion toward the cost 
of insurance. The people living at risk of 
floods in the Midwest, fire, mudslides and 
earthquakes in California, choose to do so 
without being required to insure against 
these recurrent disasters. As a result, the 
taxpayers get a double whammy, first in pro- 
viding disaster relief, next by the universal 
increase in insurance premiums. I feel that 
these victims of flood, fire and earthquake 
should either move or be required to insure 
against the natural disasters. One Congress- 
woman from California brazenly stated that 
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the rest of the nation owed rebuilding costs 
to California because of prior disasters and 
job losses due to the defense build-down. I 
feel just as strongly about those who were 
permitted to rebuild on the same founda- 
tions after their shore homes had been swept 
away by Hurricane Hugo. I sympathize over 
their terrible losses, but it is foolish for the 
Nation to finance losses by the foolhardy. 
After all, they should be accountable for tak- 
ing the risk, and that is what required insur- 
ance would force them to do. If the Govern- 
ment keeps paying their rebuilding costs 
without penalties of some sort, there is no 
incentive to take any remedial action on 
their part. 

I feel priority should be given to welfare 
reform, which is far more needed than health 
care reform at this time, and it is certainly 
easier to achieve. The President is expending 
precious political capital by pushing too 
many major reforms at one time. 

Sincerely, 
Col. MARION R. TURNER. 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA, 
January 22, 1994. 
Hon. HERBERT H. BATEMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This week my wife 
and I watched the aftermath of the Califor- 
nia earthquake and sent modest contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross and Salvation Army, 
as we have in other disasters, out of heart- 
felt concern for the human tragedies caused 
by nature. But, these predictable, repeated 
natural catastrophies in certain states cry 
out for financial preparation on their parts, 
rather than expecting the federal govern- 
ment to pick up the bill each time. 

Elected officials fall over one another ei- 
ther pleading for federal money ог 
grandstanding for political benefits in hand- 
ing it out. Senator Boxer sums it up from 
Washington when she says, “Ме are going to 
put it back together." Who are “ме”? We аге 
the people who pay taxes and year after year 
see FEMA and other agencies hand out bil- 
lions and billions of dollars to areas of the 
country where disasters are absolutely pre- 
dictable. With absolute certainty, hurricanes 
are going to hit Gulf coast and Atlantic 
coast states. Earthquakes and fires hit Cali- 
fornia every year. Tornadoes damage prop- 
erty and kill people each spring without ex- 
ception in places such as Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Missouri. 

The point is, states and citizens in high 
risk parts of the country, are not setting 
aside the money needed to repair infrastruc- 
ture and give personal assistance to victims. 
They wait for the federal government—citi- 
zens in other parts of the country—to bail 
them out. People being what they are, too 
few have the necessary insurance, either be- 
cause they don't have the money or would 
rather spend it enjoying themselves. If they 
choose to live on earth faults, near the ocean 
or in the path of tornadoes, they could all 
pay a small tax earmarked for catastrophic 
funds administered by the states or even 
local governments. It would be a form of self- 
insurance. 

I understand there is a bill in Congress to 
confiscate money from insurance companies 
to create such a fund. That is stupid, will 
raise the rates of those who do care for 
themselves and act as a disincentive for peo- 
ple to have disaster coverage. Everyone in 
high risk states could pay a small sales tax 
specifically earmarked and managed for dis- 
aster cleanup, relief and repair and not ex- 
pect FEMA to be passing out checks on the 
street corners afterwards. 
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The federal government can still play a 
major relief role after disasters with troops, 
supplies, experts and money, but I feel that 
financial assistance in high risk areas of the 
country should be matching funds, if states 
have provided for themselves. If states had 
to have earmarked disaster funds to get 
FEMA money, you would see them, including 
Virginia, start to provide for themselves. 
How great it would have been if Virginia had 
such a fund when Petersburg was hit by the 
tornado. And, Virginia Beach and Norfolk 
will be hit by hurricanes again. 

Congress should act to amend emergency 
relief statutes to press states and local gov- 
ernments to have money available when pre- 
dictable disasters strike. Don’t wait until 
"The Big One" hits Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco or until Miami or New Orleans are 
wrecked again, again and again. Populations 
have grown in pleasant, dangerous areas of 
the country. Deal with it. FEMA should not 
be the national grab bag and punching bag 
after disasters. 

California Members of Congress and other 
elected officials will be seeking major new 
appropriations to put Los Angeles back to- 
gether again—an appropriate time also for a 
national debate, the sense of Congress, on 
states establishing their own disaster funds 
starting ASAP. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD R. WILLIAMS. 
MIDLOTHIAN, VA. 

DEAR SENATOR WARNER: As an elected pub- 
lic servant work with me to help make 
America a better place. I feel the biggest 
need is to eliminate the budget deficit. I am 
sharing how I feel about Government help in 
times of disasters. Acts of God and natural 
disasters are not the tax payers responsibil- 
ity. Put a stop to Federal money going to re- 
lief and rebuilding thus eliminating that 
part of spending and adding to the deficit. 

Individuals, local agencies and business 
need to be responsible for what happens to 
them where they choose to build, live and 
work. If I build on a fault line, a coastal 
area, near a river that floods or am blown 
away by a tornado, federal money should not 
bear the expense. People need to take re- 
sponsibility and know the government will 
not bail them out for their poor judgement, 
back luck or both. These are acts of God and 
natural disasters. 

However, the deficit is for all to help re- 
solve. Please work to stop money going to 
disaster relief which increases the deficit. I 
am willing to help you if there is something 
just an ordinary citizen can do. 

Please work to stop Federal money going 
to disaster relief. I would like a reply. 

Sincerely, 
LOREVA SPARKS. 

Mr. WARNER. We had a disaster in 
our State last year, caused by torna- 
does. Senator Ковв and I and others 
interceded. We were not able to get full 
FEMA assistance. We are puzzled as to 
why it goes to California, but not 
there. I am very pleased to learn today 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, wants to constitute 
within this body а group of Senators to 
work on, presumably, some future 
pieces of legislation relating to disas- 
ter. 

I hope, I say to my colleague from 
West Virginia and the two distin- 
guished colleagues from California, 
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that a part of that study will relate to 
a question I have to answer, which is: 
How many times do the American tax- 
payers have to rebuild the same free- 
ways that are collapsing as a con- 
sequence of the earthquakes? How 
many times do the American taxpayers 
have to rebuild a levee that has been 
taken out by a flood? How many times 
do we keep, for example, a military 
base open, as we did in Florida, when 
hurricane after hurricane practically 
destroyed the base? 

In other words, is there a point we 
reach when we have to recognize that 
there are geographical areas in this 
country that are highly vulnerable to 
disaster, and somehow recognize that 
we cannot go back to the American 
taxpayer time after time to rebuild the 
freeways, to restore the military bases, 
to rebuild the levees, but we have to 
recognize that we have to do something 
besides that rebuilding program? Could 
my distinguished colleagues comment 
on that? 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
am happy to attempt to comment. I 
think there are a number of different 
issues that he raises. One is the issue of 
rebuilding in disaster-prone areas. 

I think one of the things about an act 
of God is that very often they are un- 
predictable. It is true that the West is 
an earthquake-prone area, as are other 
areas in the United States. 

Mr. WARNER. The East is subject to 
hurricanes and tornadoes. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Yes, but the point 
I want to make is this: We are now 
having increased earthquakes. There is 
an increased probability of a major 
earthquake. Therefore, what it is pru- 
dent to do is for the local jurisdictions 
to begin to address their building codes 
and bring them to a higher level. 

That is controversial, because every- 
body will immediately complain that 
this increases costs. In fact, it does. 
But one of the things we learned in this 
earthquake—and in Loma Prieta—was 
that some of the freeways that stood 
when others came down, were the ones 
that had the most steel. The aqueducts 
that held were the ones that had the 
most steel. 

In California, there has been a trend 
to use more concrete because it is 
cheaper and it goes farther. Up to this 
point, everybody has felt that with the 
spiral rebar and the other techniques of 
steel sheathing of some of the concrete 
support posts, it was adequate. I think 
a number of these things are going to 
be reexamined in the future, and people 
are going to look differently at codes. I 
think this goes for wood frame con- 
struction in highly earthquake-prone 
areas as well. I think zoning laws, 
when it comes to permitting housing 
within 30-year major storm areas, 
where you know there is going to be 
housing flooded out periodically, is 
something that local jurisdictions have 
to cope with. 
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There is one thing I really do believe, 
though, and that is that in times of 
natural disaster, people have an expec- 
tation that their Government is going 
to respond. I think their willingness to 
really pay taxes is, to a great extent, 
determined by, God forbid, anything 
happening of a major scope which is 
way beyond our ability, and Govern- 
ment can play a role in helping allevi- 
ate the problem. This earthquake, as I 
said this morning, was measured at 6.6. 
They are adjusting that to 6.8. These, 
again, are unpredictable acts of God. I 
hope I have answered the question in 
some small way. 

Mr. WARNER. It is a courageous an- 
swer to really an unanswerable ques- 
tion. But we have to answer this ques- 
tion, because time and time again the 
American taxpayers are asked to reach 
into their pockets to replenish the 
losses of others in a disaster. Our 
hearts go out to the people of Califor- 
nia. It is not easy for me or for them to 
ask the question. We have a great deal 
of compassion. We saw the suffering. 
We saw the suffering, and we commis- 
erate. But when it happens time after 
time at the same intersection, the 
same slab of concrete, and we see it on 
the television, it is a legitimate ques- 
tion to say how many times must we 
rebuild, no matter what the engineers 
may do to improve the codes. 

There is just a recognition that this 
is highly vulnerable. The beaches in 
my State are washed out periodically 
with the hurricanes. Yet, they go back 
and build the houses and expect to 
have the Federal taxpayer repay them. 

I see the other Senator from Califor- 
nia, who might want to address this 
question. I yield to her. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from Virginia for 
his comments, because I could not 
agree with him more. When I was in 
local government many years ago, de- 
velopers would come before us and they 
would ask to build on a flood plain or 
on a marsh land. They would ask to 
build on areas where it was clear there 
was a danger, and the local zoning ordi- 
nance, many times, told them no, and 
there was litigation that sometimes 
ensued. 

I have to say this to the Senator, and 
I want to give him a little good news: 
Since the Loma Prieta earthquake in 
1989, when I was a Congresswoman and 
represented that area, all of the seis- 
mic upgrades that took place in the 
State of California since that time—all 
of those held through this earthquake. 
I say to the Senator that even on the 
same freeway where they had retro- 
fitted one side, it held, and the other 
side did not. 

But I think the Senator is right. Iam 
happy to see that in this bill the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia brings us, 
there is $15 million in there which is 
put in there to gather scientific evi- 
dence so that we will have some rec- 
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ommendations for seismic safety and 
ways that we can learn from this disas- 
ter. But I agree with the Senator 
wholeheartedly. We must learn from 
this. 

I wonder if the Senator needs further 
time. If not, I would like to have an- 
other 2 minutes. I know I have the 
floor, but I would like to respond to the 
Senator from Nevada and his modified 
amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I will 
conclude by thanking the Senator from 
California and also the distinguished 
chairman for his foresight in saying 
now is the time to examine this ques- 
tion. I believe the Senator is prepared 
to give me some assurance that this 
issue that I raise of whether we should 
repeatedly call on the American tax- 
payers to go back and replenish, re- 
build and restore in areas of known po- 
tential for disaster, will not that ques- 
tion be examined within the framework 
of the distinguished Senator’s pro- 
posal? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California, Mrs. BOXER. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the distinguished 
Senator from California yield to me so 
that I may respond to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mrs. BOXER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. May I say to my friend 
from Virginia, Mr. WARNER—and he is 
my friend and he is a very distin- 
guished Senator—I should think that 
this would be one of the things that the 
task force would want to consider, and 
its recommendations would include 
something along the line that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia is 
thinking of. That would be my hope. I 
think that is one of the purposes of the 
task force, and why the task force is 
being pressed by the amendments in 
this bill, 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator has a very 
legitimate question and one that we 
should deal with. 

Mr. WARNER. It not only applies to 
the earthquakes. It is hurricanes and 
all types of natural disasters, including 
levees. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course. My people in 
West Virginia are asking the same 
questions the people from Virginia are 
asking the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation before the Senate today, the 
emergency supplemental арргоргіа- 
tions bill, was crafted by the appro- 
priate committees in the Congress to 
predominately provide disaster assist- 
ance for the southern California earth- 
quake. 

Mr. President, during the past few 
weeks my colleagues and the general 
public have seen on television and 
newspapers the terrible devastation 
caused by the powerful earthquakes. 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, very few 
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people outside of Virginia are aware of 
a disaster caused by tornadoes which 
occurred as part of a major storm sys- 
tem on August 6, 1993. 

Mr. President, the tornadoes caused 
extensive damage to public and private 
property. The jurisdictions affected 
were: the cities of Colonial Heights, Pe- 
tersburg, Newport News, Chesapeake, 
Hampton, Hopewell, and Virginia 
Beach, and the Counties of Dinwiddie, 
York, James City, Lancaster, Charles 
City, Chesterfield, Henrico, Lunenburg, 
Middlesex, Northampton, Nottoway, 
and Sussex. 

I had the opportunity to inspect 
some of the tornado damage person- 
ally, and I can assure you that the de- 
struction left by the tornadoes has had 
а severe and continuing impact on 
every affected community. The finan- 
cial damages continue to be enormous 
to every community. The hardest hit 
community was Petersburg, the second 
most fiscally stressed locality in Vir- 
ginia. Preliminary estimates com- 
pleted by the Department of Emer- 
gency Services totalled $49.6 million in 
losses. Insurance may cover some of 
the losses experienced by the larger 
commercial enterprises, but govern- 
mental assistance was desperately 
needed for uninsured, individual and 
public damages and for disaster recov- 
ery costs. 

Mr. President, at this time I would 
like to thank the mayor of Petersburg, 
Ms. Rosalyn R. Dance, and the city 
manager, Ms. Valerie A. Lemmie, for 
all the assistance they provided to me 
and my staff in reviewing the devasta- 
tion caused by the tornadoes. 

Mr. President, on August 31, 1993, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy denied the request made by the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
for disaster area designation. Follow- 
ing a request for a reconsideration, 
President Clinton granted a major dis- 
aster declaration for the city of Peters- 
burg on December 22, 1993. While this 
declaration was appreciated, it was for 
individual assistance only. Because the 
declaration only applies to costs and 
losses of individuals, the needs of the 
city were not fully met. The need for 
individual assistance was satisfied 5 
months ago by the combined effect of 
donated funds and labor, and local and 
State assistance. The opposite held 
true for public facilities and private 
businesses. No Federal funds were 
made available to support the city’s ef- 
forts to restore the damaged parts of 
the city. 

Prior to this disaster, Petersburg had 
recognized that in order to revitalize 
its tax base, it needed to renew the city 
in terms of both business and residen- 
tial development. The linchpin of this 
effort was the restoration of the his- 
toric area to draw business and tour- 
ism to the city. City officials in Peters- 
burg estimated conservatively that the 
cleanup, restoration and rehabilitation 
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of Old Towne and Pocahontas Island 
would cost the city $3.35 million, 7% 
percent of the city’s $44.7 million oper- 
ating budget. The impact of the disas- 
ter on the economy of Petersburg while 
lesser in dollar amount, is no less sig- 
nificant on the economy of the juris- 
diction than the earthquake on the fi- 
nancial condition of Los Angeles. Both 
areas need Federal assistance to over- 
come the disaster. 

Mr. President, the city of Petersburg 
in Virginia is not an area where moth- 
er nature strikes havoc often. There 
are regions in this country where 
mother nature repeatedly causes mas- 
sive destruction. Reviewing the history 
of regions in this country, one can pre- 
dict where Mother Nature may once 
again strike with a vengeance. Mr. 
President, how many times are we 
going to rebuild structures or complete 
areas of the country? Mr. President, I 
would like to remind my colleagues of 
the cost to the American taxpayer 
after Homestead Air Force Base in the 
State of Florida was rebuilt three 
times due to the destruction caused by 
hurricanes in that region. Eventually, 
the Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Commission [BRAC] made a deci- 
sion to close the base and finally save 
funds for the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. President, I will be making a re- 
quest to my chairman of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, 
Senator BAUCUS, to hold a hearing con- 
cerning the distribution of disaster re- 
lief to areas of the country hit by acts 
of Mother Nature. Mr. President, I 
would like to know if the criteria for 
disaster declarations are still legiti- 
mate and are they being applied con- 
sistently? Is mitigation being empha- 
sized by State and local officials? 

Mr. President, I am aware of Senator 
ByRD's resolution added to this bill 
calling for a bipartisan task force to 
study how to pay for future disaster re- 
lief. I fully support this task force. We 
must find ways to pay for disaster re- 
lief by means other than adding to our 
ever growing deficit. While exploring 
these funding options, we should also 
reexamine how these funds are distrib- 
uted among all those in need of Federal 
assistance. I believe we need to deter- 
mine the policy structure by which the 
President and the Congress, by law, al- 
locate emergency funds for disaster re- 
lief. I want to make sure that the proc- 
ess of the allocation of taxpayers dol- 
lars for disaster relief is conducted ac- 
cording to the law and regulations. 

Mr. President, I want to make sure 
that the taxpayers’ dollars are allo- 
cated in an equitable manner in order 
to assist fiscally stressed localities 
such as the city of Petersburg, when 
Mother Nature unexpectedly causes 
massive destruction to a locality. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Can we find out how much longer we 
are going to be on this amendment so 
that we can dispose of it? 
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Mrs. BOXER. I advise the Senator 
that I have about 2 minutes worth of 
comments. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I want 
to add my thanks to the Senator from 
Nevada, Senator REID, for working so 
hard with Senator FEINSTEIN and my- 
self, with our staffs, with HUD Sec- 
retary Cisneros, and the FEMA гер- 
resentatives, to come up with some 
language here that, in my view, does 
what I hoped it would do, which is to 
set forth very clearly that short-term 
emergency assistance will be given, 
will be rendered to those in need, no 
questions asked about showing your 
status and bringing your papers and 
the rest. When people are in trouble, 
we have to help them. 

But then when it gets to long-term 
assistance, we need to make sure we do 
everything possible, we have to make 
sure we do everything possible, that 
that aid only goes to those who are 
here legally. And that is what Senator 
REID has achieved. 

I ask unanimous consent to be added 
as a cosponsor on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I would 
say one of the reasons I am very 
pleased with the way this has turned 
out is that my initial concern when I 
phoned Senator REID yesterday was 
that his amendment would be quite dif- 
ferent from that of the House. But the 
amendment that was attached in the 
House has the same thrust, and puts 
the burden on the individual to make 
sure they are not getting long-term as- 
sistance unless they can prove they are 
here legally. And there is the compan- 
ion that says, not only do they have to 
have that, but we as the Federal Gov- 
ernment need to reassure taxpayers 
that our agencies are making every 
reasonable attempt to make sure that 
the long-term aid that is beyond the 50 
days goes to those who are here le- 
gally. 

I thank my colleague from Nevada. I 
thank the chairman of the committee. 
I thank my colleague, Senator FEIN- 
STEIN. I think we are moving forward 
with a good amendment. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senators BYRD, 
KERREY of Nebraska, and EXON be 
added as cosponsors of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REID. I do not believe there is 
any further debate on the second-de- 
gree amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Reid amendment. 

I believe that all persons, legal or il- 
legal, should be provided emergency 
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disaster and medical assistance. When 
they are distributing blankets, food 
and temporary shelter, the providers of 
these necessities should not be check- 
ing the immigration status of persons 
who are in immediate and dire need of 
help. 

However, for long-term loans and 
grants for rent while homes are being 
repaired or for loans and grants for the 
costs of repairing homes, or for loans 
and grants for the costs of rebuilding 
businesses—these should not be made 
available to illegal aliens. 

Small business loans and grants 
should not be awarded to persons who 
should not even be in the country and 
who are not here legally. 

Therefore, I do support this amend- 
ment which very humanely allows for 
the provision of immediate disaster 
emergency and medical assistance to 
all persons, but which will reserve the 
long-term loans and grants—the big 
money big ticket items—for American 
citizens who have lost so much in the 
earthquake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment No. 1438, as 
modified. 

The amendment (No. 1438), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. REID. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the yeas and nays 
on the underlying first-degree amend- 
ment be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment No. 1436, as modified. 

The amendment (No. 1436), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REID. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1440 

Мг. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ment No. 1440, offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska (Мг. KERREY]. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment by Mr. KERREY, is that the 
amendment that is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this 
amendment should be taken very seri- 
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ously by all Senators. Its authors 
claim that its adoption will produce in 
excess of $94 billion in budget savings 
over the next 5 years. I hope to con- 
vince my colleagues that, despite the 
zeal and unquestionable sincerity of 
the proponents of this amendment, the 
overwhelming percentage of these 
claimed savings are nonexistent. They 
are nonexistent for a number of rea- 
sons. Some of the items for which sav- 
ings are claimed were never appro- 
priated in the first place. Other items 
for which savings are claimed in the 
pending amendment have already been 
rescinded. Still other items for which 
savings are claimed have already been 
voted on in the Senate and the savings 
set aside to pay for vital programs such 
as the crime bill. 

Mr. President, I now will turn to the 
specifics of the pending amendment. I 
have here a four-page table, which I re- 
ceived from Senator KERREY's office. 
And I thank him for his courtesy in 
supplying the table. It contains a list 
of the 57 items proposed in the amend- 
ment to reduce Federal spending. How- 
ever, there is a footnote on page 1 of 
the table which reads as follows: 

Projected savings are preliminary pending 
receipt of final Congressional Budget Office 
estimates. Some of the proposals contained 
in the Senate package may overlap with leg- 
islation proposed by the President or ap- 
proved by the Senate that have not yet been 
enacted into law. 

This footnote is apparently intended 
to put the reader on notice that the au- 
thors' estimated savings of $94 billion 
may not be agreed to by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and, further, to 
point out that certain items on the list 
of savings have, in fact, either already 
been proposed by the President and 
used by him in cutting his budget or 
have already been agreed to by the 
Senate. 

So the footnote is very up front 
about that. 

Then, if we turn to page 3 of this 
table, the second item listed on that 
page is item No. 34. It reads “Cut Fed- 
eral Workforce by 252,000." Footnote 2 
on page 3 reads: 

The Senate recently adopted an amend- 
ment to the Crime Bill that allocated rough- 
ly $22 billion from a reduction in the federal 
workforce to Crime Bill-related activities. 
The House adopted an amendment to the 
President's FY 94 Rescission Bill that uti- 
lized savings from a workforce reduction as 
well. Neither of these measures has become 
law, however. Under this Budget Cutting 
proposal, the $25.4 billion in anticipated sav- 
ings will be automatically reduced by the 
amount utilized by the Crime Bill, if the 
Crime Bill is enacted into law with the Sen- 
ate amendment intact. The $25.4 billion in 
savings may also need to be further reduced 
to the extent the 252,000 figure overlaps with 
previous Defense Department proposals. 

Now, that is in the footnote. And, 
again, the footnote is very much up 
front. It raises the warning sign: Stop, 
look, and listen. This may not be what 
it purports to be. Everything is not 
what it may seem. 
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Mr. President, that footnote I just 
read from the table, which Senator 
KERREY thoughtfully passed around, 
that footnote means that if the Senate- 
passed crime bill—for which most Sen- 
ators here voted, 94 to 4, and I was the 
author of the amendment, the chief au- 
thor of it—is enacted into law as 
passed by the Senate, it will contain а 
violent crime reduction trust fund into 
which $22 billion will be deposited over 
the next 5 years to pay for the critical 
programs needed to reduce violent 
crime throughout the Nation. Included 
among these programs, as Senators are 
aware are: $8.9 billion to hire 100,000 ad- 
ditional police officers; $3 billion for 
regional prisons for State and Federal 
offenders; $3.5 billion for new jails, boot 
camps, and facilities for violent juve- 
niles; $1.8 billion for new programs to 
curb violence against women; $1.2 bil- 
lion for new drug courts and related 
antidrug programs for 200,000 young of- 
fenders; and more than $500 million for 
education for law enforcement officers, 
school programs, and antigang activi- 
ties. 

The $22 billion which will be depos- 
ited into the Violent Crime Trust Fund 
under the Byrd-Sasser-Mitchell-Dole 
amendment is to be derived from a re- 
duction in the Federal work force over 
the next 5 years, as proposed by Presi- 
dent Clinton. The amendment to estab- 
lish the Violent Crime Reduction Trust 
Fund passed the Senate, as I have al- 
ready indicated, by a vote of 94 to 4. 
Among those voting for the amend- 
ment, and thereby to use these savings 
from Federal personnel cuts to pay for 
violent crime reduction, were both of 
the authors of the pending amendment, 
Senators KERREY of Nebraska and 
BROWN of Colorado. 

So, as footnote 2 on page 3 of the 
table says, if the Senate meant what it 
said when it voted 94 to 4 to use the 
savings from Federal personnel reduc- 
tions to pay for new crime reduction 
programs, then the savings cannot 
again be used in the pending amend- 
ment to reduce the Federal budget. 
This means that the savings claimed in 
the pending Kerrey-Brown amendment 
from personnel reductions is not a sav- 
ings at all. The Senate has already 
voted to use those savings to fight vio- 
lent crime. 

The next item on the Kerrey-Brown 
cut list is item 35. That item reads 
"Freeze Federal Agency Overhead 
Spending For Two Years, Inflation In- 
crease Only For The Next Three 
Years.” Now, get that? 

"Freeze Federal Agency Overhead 
Spending For Two Years, Inflation In- 
crease Only For The Next Three 
Years." 

Let me read again. I want to be sure 
that I am reading what I see here. 

"Freeze Federal Agency Overhead 
Spending For Two Years, Inflation In- 
crease Only For The Next Three 
Years." 
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Watch closely, so closely that you 
see everything that the hands do. 

The savings claimed for this item are 
$2 billion for fiscal year 1994 and 521 
billion for the 5-year period 1994 
through 1998. 

Mr. President, 
closely. 

The authors of the amendment have 
grossly overstated the savings that 
would result from freezing overhead ex- 
penses of the Federal Government for 2 
years and then allowing these costs to 
grow at the rate of inflation for the fol- 
lowing 3 years. In fact, on February 10, 
1993, President Clinton issued Execu- 
tive Order 12837, which requires execu- 
tive branch departments and agencies 
to reduce administrative expenses. How 
do I know this to be the case? Page 103 
of the President's 1994 budget explains 
this Executive order and also has а 
table which lays out the agency-by- 
agency savings that will result. The 
Executive order instructs agencies to 
achieve savings that are calculated as 
fixed percentage reductions from the 
amounts of administrative expenses 
made available for 1993 adjusted for in- 
flation: 3 percent in 1994, 6 percent in 
1995, 9 percent in 1996, and 14 percent in 
19977-1998. 

The table on pages 103 and 104 of the 
budget sets forth the l-year and the 5- 
year savings which will result from the 
President's executive order. Total 1994 
savings from all non-defense agencies 
will be $681 million. That amount of 
savings will grow each year, as the per- 
centage cut increases, to a level of 
$3.556 billion for 1998. The total 5-year 
savings, according to the table, will be 
$11.275 billion for non-defense agencies. 
Let me repeat, savings in overhead 
costs for all non-defense agencies will 
equal $11.275 billion over the next 5 
years as a result of the President's ex- 
ecutive order. Defense agencies have 
also been cut by the President's execu- 
tive order as well, but those savings 
are not set forth in the table. 

What this means is that if we adopt 
the Kerrey-Brown amendment, we will 
have voted to overrule the President's 
executive order which cuts the over- 
head costs of Federal agencies and in- 
stead institute a freeze of overhead 
costs for 1994 and 1995, followed by a 
growth in overhead costs by the rate of 
inflation for the next 3 years, 1996, 1997, 
1998. The result will be that for fiscal 
year 1998, the year in which the Presi- 
dent’s executive order would cut over- 
head costs by 14 percent, we will in- 
stead have voted to allow fiscal year 
1998 overhead costs to grow by the rate 
of inflation. In other words, if we adopt 
the Kerrey-Brown amendment, we will 
have voted to eliminate cuts in over- 
head costs that the President has or- 
dered and to instead allow Federal 
overhead costs to grow by the rate of 
inflation for fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 
1998. 

We will not have cut $21.0 billion 
from the Federal budget, as claimed by 
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the authors. We will have voted to add 
to Federal spending on overhead ex- 
penses. Therefore, we must eliminate 
the $21.0 billion in savings claimed for 
this item in the Kerrey amendment. 

So far then, Mr. President, we have 
looked at the two largest items in the 
pending amendment and have found 
that neither item would result in any 
savings in the Federal budget. The first 
item was the $26.7 billion claimed as 
savings in the amendment from cuts in 
the Federal work force. 

Ninety-four of us have already voted 
to use those savings from personnel 
cuts to fund programs to fight violent 
crime in America. 

Yet, the Senate-passed crime bill 
contains the Byrd-Sasser-Mitchell-Dole 
amendment which would use these sav- 
ings from personnel cuts to fund pro- 
grams to fight violent crime in Amer- 
ica. Therefore, that $26.7 billion in sav- 
ings virtually disappears—phew, gone. 
Ninety-four of us voted to make it dis- 
appear. Then, we find that the proposal 
to freeze Federal overhead costs for 2 
years and then allow them to grow by 
the rate of inflation will not save any 
money at all because the President has 
already cut overhead, by Executive 
Order, far lower than would the pend- 
ing amendment. Therefore, we must 
eliminate that $21.0 billion in budget 
savings from the pending amendment. 
Let us see—that is a total of $47.7 bil- 
lion, $26.7 plus $21.0, in budget savings 
claimed in the pending amendment 
which, in fact, do not exist. So, what is 
left? Total claimed savings were $94.2 
billion, and we have eliminated $47.7 
billion, leaving $46.5 billion of claimed 
savings for the pending amendment. So 
we have already eliminated half of it, a 
little over half. 

Now, let us look at items 50, 51, and 
52. These three items all relate to sav- 
ings that are claimed for changes in 
Medicare. The first item, No. 50, reads: 
“Coinsurance on Clinical Lab Services 
under Medicare: Collect 20 Percent 
Under Medicare". And how much is 
claimed for savings? Five-year savings 
of $7.1 billion are claimed for this item. 

Item 51 reads: ‘‘Collect 10 percent co- 
insurance on Home Health Services 
under Medicare, only if over 150 per- 
cent of poverty." Five-year savings of 
$7.1 billion are also claimed for this 
idea. Item 52 reads: Modify means- 
testing of Medicare, Part B, under 
$50,000-current 25 percent, up to 
$100,000+=full $146 monthly premium." 
That proposal, it is said, would save 
$16.3 billion over 5 years. 

In total, then, these three changes in 
Medicare would yield 5-year savings to- 
taling $30.5 billion. According to Sec- 
retary Shalala, this proposal would 
devastate—would devastate—would 
devastate all major proposals to reform 
health care. This is so because all 
major health care reform proposals— 
including President Clinton's as well as 
the Chafee-Dole proposal—use Medi- 
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care savings to help finance the re- 
forms that would be made. The Kerrey- 
Brown amendment would, instead, im- 
pose new Medicare costs onto the elder- 
ly totaling over $30 billion for the next 
5 years, without providing any addi- 
tional benefits. There has been specula- 
tion that the author may be willing to 
let these Medicare savings be reserved 
for use in connection with health care 
reform, instead of going toward deficit 
reduction. If that were done, then the 
deficit-reduction that would occur 
under the amendment would be reduced 
by another $30.5 billion. 

We would find, at that point, that of 
the $94.2 billion in deficit reduction 
claimed by the amendment, $78.2 bil- 
lion would have disappeared—gone, 
gone with the wind. That is, the $26.7 
billion in deficit reduction claimed for 
personnel cuts which will instead be 
needed to pay for the crime bill; the $21 
billion in deficit reduction claimed 
from a freeze in overhead costs which, 
as I have stated, would overrule Presi- 
dent Clinton's more stringent 
overheads cuts; and finally, if we re- 
serve the Medicare cuts of $30.5 billion 
to pay for health reform instead of def- 
icit reduction, then, in total, we have 
done away with $78.2 billion of the 
claimed deficit reduction їп the 
Kerrey-Brown amendment, leaving ap- 
proximately $16 billion remaining. 

But funds for a number of the re- 
maining items in the amendment have 
either already been obligated or have 
already been rescinded and, therefore, 
cannot be rescinded again; or savings 
are claimed for items which were never 
appropriated in the first place. 

Example: 

Item 7. Eliminate Funding for Space 
Lifter Program. For this item, the 
amendment claims 5-year savings of 
$250 million. Yet, the fiscal year 1994 
Defense Appropriations Act already re- 
scinded these funds. Therefore, no addi- 
tional savings will be generated by the 
adoption of the pending amendment. 

Item 11. Freeze Funding for Defense 
Environmental Restoration and Waste 
Management Program for 1 Year. Here 
again, the pending amendment claims 
$350 million in budgetary savings for an 
action which, in essence, has already 
been taken in the fiscal year 1994 De- 
fense Appropriations Act. 'That act 
calls for $350 million in savings in fis- 
cal year 1994 from those programs and, 
therefore, cut the Defense Environ- 
mental Restoration Account by $347 
million below the budget request. 

I believe that, to this point in my re- 
marks, I have amply demonstrated 
that a very large proportion of the sav- 
ings claimed by the authors of the 
pending amendment do not exist. In- 
stead, they either have been set aside 
for other purposes—such as the use of 
cuts in Federal personnel to pay for the 
crime bill—or should be set aside for 
other purposes, such as the use of Med- 
icare savings to pay for health care re- 
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form or, in many instances, the savings 
claimed never existed—never existed— 
in the first place, such as the list of 
items I have just recited. 

I believe that the Senate and ulti- 
mately the American people are ill- 
served by misleading amendments such 
as this one. Amendments that are hard 
to resist because they sound so good. 
They are feel-good amendments. They 
claim to make huge cuts in the deficit 
on top of the real cuts that were al- 
ready accomplished last August in the 
Reconciliation Act. 

Yet the devil is, upon close examina- 
tion, always in the details and this 
amendment yields very little in sav- 
ings. 

The urge to demonstrate budget cut- 
ting prowess can make one lose sight of 
the need for clear, objective analysis. 
Such analysis often makes it clear 
that, try as we might, we cannot have 
it both ways. We cannot vote to use 
billions of dollars in personnel savings 
to fight crime and at the same time 
claim to use those same savings in an- 
other amendment to cut the deficit. We 
cannot fail to give the President credit 
for cutting Federal overhead costs and 
then claim credit by proposing to 
freeze overhead costs. We cannot legiti- 
mately take credit for items which 
have already been eliminated, that are 
not there to cut such as the super- 
conducting super collider. 

As I have stated on many occasions 
in the past, discretionary spending— 
other than the Reagan defense build- 
up—has not contributed to the massive 
increases in Federal deficits over the 
past dozen years. Furthermore, for the 
next 5 years, discretionary spending 
caps are already in place. We put those 
in place when we passed the reconcili- 
ation bill last fall. These caps will re- 
quire some very difficult decisions on 
cuts in defense, in our investments in 
infrastructure, education, veterans, as- 
sistance to the elderly, food stamps, 
and a host of other important pro- 
grams. 

We have already made these cuts. 
The Senate and the House have already 
said to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on which my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
KERREY], sits and is a very dedicated 
and effective member, the Senate and 
House have already said in that rec- 
onciliation measure: Your caps are 
being set here. That is all you get. You 
are going to be operating on a freeze 
level for the next 5 years. That means 
that you are going to get what was ap- 
propriated last year to spend this year, 
the next year, the next year, and the 
next year. You are not going to get 
anymore. We will not even give you in- 
flation. 

That is what was said to the Appro- 
priations Committee last year when we 
passed that reconciliation bill and be- 
fore that when we passed the budget 
bill. I said to my friends in the Senate, 
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**You vote for this bill and you have al- 
ready cut; you can go home and say to 
your constituents, I voted to cut. You 
may not believe it, but when you cast 
that vote, you have voted to cut and it 
is a real cut because you are saying to 
the Appropriations Committees, these 
are your caps for the next 5 years and 
you are not even going to get inflation. 
You will be dealing in each of the next 
5 years with only the same amount of 
money you had last year.“ 

That is a real cut. We took our cuts 
when that legislation was passed, and 
we took our cut then. 

The 13 appropriation bills for fiscal 
year 1994 came in under the budget au- 
thority caps by $12.8 billion. That is 
fiscal year 1994. 

Those 13 appropriation bills con- 
tained hundreds of specific cuts in pro- 
grams and projects below the previous 
year's levels. In total, these specific 
cuts equalled $34,329,867,800. A large 
portion of the savings from these cuts 
went toward funding increases for in- 
vestments in education (+$1.62 billion 
over 1993); transportation (+$2.69 bil- 
lion over 1993); health research and 
health care (+$2.54 billion over 1993); 
rural development (+$1.67 billion over 
1993); science and technology (+$1.68 
billion over 1993); housing and commu- 
nity development (+$2.03 billion over 
1993); environmental cleanup (+$2.27 
billion over 1993); and crime prevention 
(+$430 million over 1993). 

In all, Congress provided 69 percent 
of the President’s 1994 investment pro- 
posals even though the 1994 discre- 
tionary caps required Congress to cut 
the President’s budget by more than 
$11 billion. The 13 appropriation bills 
made the necessary cuts and came in 
below the 1993 levels by over $4 billion 
and below our committee’s allocation 
by $998 million. 

Furthermore, the rescission bill now 
before the Senate—included in this 
package—contains further cuts in 
spending totalling $3.4 billion. That is, 
as Mr. HATFIELD has already pointed 
out, $272 million in greater cuts than 
requested by the President. And much 
more than that below the House. 

So I urge Senators to continue to 
work within the existing system in 
order to make rational, real savings in 
Federal spending. That was done in the 
adoption of the 1994 budget resolution; 
and its implementation through the 
reconciliation act and the 13 annual ap- 
propriation acts. 

What a proud record. Our committee, 
the Appropriations Committee, may I 
say to my friend from Oregon, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, has lived within the 1990 budget 
package, its allocations. Never have we 
gone over an allocation. Not in one 
subcommittee in our committee, not in 
one of the 13 subcommittees have we 
ever gone one thin dime over the allo- 
cation. We have stayed within it, and 
in some instances below. 

That process resulted in historic defi- 
cit reduction measures which totalled 
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almost one-half trillion dollars for the 
next 5 years. The rescission bill before 
the Senate today will trim additional 
billions from 1994 and later years. 

Caps on discretionary spending for 
the next 5 years have already been en- 
acted, already been enacted. 

I daresay that no Senator in here can 
claim to have lived up to the Ten Com- 
mandments, not one of us can claim to 
be clean under the Ten Command- 
ments. We have all broken the Ten 
Commandments, many times. We 
break them every week. Every week 
that we do not keep the Sabbath holy, 
we break one of the Ten Command- 
ments given to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
But never have we broken the caps, the 
commandments that the Congress laid 
upon this Appropriations Committee in 
the budget resolution and in the rec- 
onciliation bill. We stand pure before 
the creator of those caps, the Senate of 
the United States. We have not sinned 
when it comes to keeping those rec- 
onciliation commandments, and we 
ought to be proud of that. And I am 
proud of it. I do not give myself the 
total credit. I give most of the credit to 
my colleagues, the subcommittee 
chairmen and the ranking members on 
that committee. Yet, Senators come to 
the floor with the pending amendment 
and want to impose further strictures 
and constrictions on this country, and 
the needs of this country. 

Those caps will not allow for any 
growth—none. By the end of that 5- 
year period, fiscal year 1998, discre- 
tionary spending will be at its lowest 
level, as a percent of GDP, in 50 years. 

Oh, if I were only 26 again! Fifty 
years ago, I was only 26 years old. 
Those caps will not allow for any 
growth. By the end of that 5-year pe- 
riod, discretionary spending will be at 
its lowest level as a percentage of GDP 
in 50 years. 

The place to seek additional deficit 
reduction is not in discretionary pro- 
grams. It is not in anticrime programs; 
it is not in infrastructure programs 
such as bridge and highway improve- 
ments; it is not in education; it is not 
in environmental cleanup; it is not in 
water and flood control projects. These 
programs, in total, are already being 
frozen. 

Do Senators know what being fro- 
zen’’ means? We should have learned in 
this past month of January and in the 
current month of February what being 
frozen means. These programs were fro- 
zen for the next 5 years. 

The place to find additional savings 
is in health care and welfare and enti- 
tlement reform and foreign aid spend- 
ing. Why does nobody ever say any- 
thing about foreign aid? That is where 
the growth in spending is taking place. 
These entitlements are beyond the con- 
trol of the appropriations process and 
are not subject to annual review by 
Congress at all. They have been on 
automatic pilot for years, and they 
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have grown at astounding rates. The 
President is providing the necessary 
leadership in these areas. He opposes 
amendments such as the Kerrey-Brown 
amendment. He knows that we have 
done enough to constrain discretionary 
spending. Let us give credit to our- 
selves and to the appropriations sub- 
committees and the Administration for 
the deficit reduction package which 
has already been enacted—nearly $500 
billion. The Appropriations Committee 
have always done their part in living 
within the caps placed on discretionary 
spending. We will continue to do so in 
meeting the requirements of the next 5 
years. А 

Again, І say I do not question the sin- 
cerity or dedication or patriotism of 
Senators who are authors of the 
amendment, but I hope that the Senate 
will vote this amendment down. It is a 
bad amendment, a bad amendment. 

I thank the Senators for their atten- 
tion and courtesy in listening. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). Is there further debate? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of the Kerrey-Graham- 
Brown amendment. 

Let me begin my remarks by express- 
ing thanks to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and the distinguished ranking member. 
Their willingness to review the matter 
is appreciated. Their staffs have been 
helpful in reviewing the items that are 
there. And I know that the distin- 
guished chairman has concerns about 
this amendment, not only just as he 
has expressed but perhaps even to mak- 
ing a point of order. My understanding 
is the chairman has been kind enough 
to make sure the sponsors of the 
amendment at least have an oppor- 
tunity to deliver this amendment to 
the floor and explain it and lay it out 
for the Senators so that we have a fair 
opportunity to be heard on it even 
though this may well be decided on a 
point of order. But for all of that I 
deeply appreciate his willingness and 
cooperation to deal with it. 

Mr. President, I also appreciate very 
much the distinguished chairman's 
willingness to examine the specifics of 
the amendment, as he has done. And 
let me express my agreement with a 
number of points he has made. He has 
pointed out that the measure specifi- 
cally footnotes the fact that portions 
of the items included in the amend- 
ment have been included in other bills. 

That is precisely correct. And, of 
course, it is exactly why we wanted 
that laid out in the footnote. Specifi- 
cally, the reduction in personnel is one 
of the items we have, indeed, voted on. 
Why even include it in this amend- 
ment? We had some discussion about 
that. But, frankly, the way it is set up 
is if, indeed, it is passed associated 
with the crime bill, that would be 
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where the savings would be used and 
associated. But this amendment would 
have effect if, indeed, that measure is 
dropped from the crime bill. So the few 
items that this body has expressed it- 
self in favor of, like that personnel re- 
duction, that are not yet law, we 
thought it worthwhile to make sure 
they are included. If, indeed, they are 
dropped from the crime bill, we will 
have this as a backup. I think that is 
valid. 

But I appreciate very much the 
chairman pointing that out. It is an 
item that I think is important for 
Members to look at as we consider this 
measure. 

Let me also deal with an item that 
he covered and I thought in a very sage 
way in pointing to the controls with 
regard to overhead. 

For Members who may not have read 
this matter, we are dealing with an 
amendment which deals not with the 
personnel cost of overhead but with the 
support classes, specifically those 
which are referenced as work classes in 
the Office of Management and Budget 
accounts 20’s and 30’s. 

There are several exceptions, as the 
amendment makes clear. It does not 
apply where you are dealing with re- 
search grants that are included in the 
support classes. But what we are deal- 
ing with is the support services. What 
are they? They are things like print- 
ing; they are things like telephone 
costs; they are things like travel. 

Why should we look at these items? 
Well, there are a couple of reasons, Mr. 
President. First of all, they amount to 
a whale of a lot of money. But, second, 
perhaps most important, this is an area 
where we can achieve extraordinary 
savings without harming the services 
that are so important. 

Let me point out one thing to Mem- 
bers as they look at this. We have 
broad agreement by Democrats and Re- 
publicans that we ought to have a re- 
duction in Federal personnel. 

And, as a matter of fact, in a number 
of areas that is already underway. 
What has been reduced are the person- 
nel accounts; that is, the cost of paying 
benefits. But what has not been 
touched in the analysis we have gone 
for is the rent that they pay. If you 
have fewer people, you have a need for 
fewer offices, fewer telephones, less 
printing, less Xerox, and there are 
fewer people to travel. 

So what has been agreed to by the 
Congress and by the executive I think 
in all the pronunciations on this is an 
effort to deal with the personnel ac- 
counts costs. But that is only part of 
overhead. The other part of overhead 
are the natural accoutrements, things 
that go along with overhead that have 
not been adjusted. 

This amendment speaks directly to 
those categories. It speaks directly to 
the categories classified as both 20 and 
30. This is a logical and easy thing to 
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do. All the amendment suggests is that 
you go a couple of years without in- 
creasing them. That is not draconian. 
That is easy. As a matter of fact, to 
hold these overhead costs steady while 
you have a reduction in personnel, if 
anything, is too generous. The amend- 
ment does not go far enough. It is my 
own feeling that we ought to go much 
further. It is my own feeling that there 
are enormous savings that can be and 
should be achieved. Why would I say 
that? 

Let us take a look at what these cat- 
egories have done. Since 1981, compar- 
ing 1981 to 1992, travel is up 86 percent; 
transportation of items up 73 percent; 
rental payments are up 164 percent. 
These are not categories that have 
been cut to the bone. These are cat- 
egories that have runaway increases. 

Communications and utilities are up 
58 percent; printing and reproduction 
up 53 percent; other services—a catch- 
all category—up 101 percent. These are 
not areas where anyone can come for- 
ward and say we have been careful with 
the taxpayers’ money. These are the 
ones that have had astronomical in- 
creases. What is proposed in this very 
modest amendment—that incidentally 
over 5 years will save the taxpayers of 
America $21 billion, according to the 
preliminary estimate from our own 
Budget Office—all we are asking is you 
hold it steady for a couple of years at 
the time you are reducing the person- 
nel. Equipment is up 77 percent; land 
and structures, up 45 percent. 

Mr. President and Members of this 
body, this is a modest, easy amend- 
ment that simply suggests you go a 
couple of years without increasing 
spending in an area where you are re- 
ducing personnel. If anything, we 
ought to be dramatically cutting back 
in these areas. 

The distinguished chairman men- 
tioned the Presidential order that dealt 
with this area. I believe it is Executive 
Order 12837. That Presidential order 
was specifically studied by the General 
Accounting Office. I have the General 
Accounting Office report right here. I 
think it is important to look at this 
because I think the chairman is to be 
commended for bringing up the Presi- 
dential order in this area. 

But let me suggest to the Members 
that the Presidential order does not ac- 
complish what I think the taxpayers 
are going to want. Why? Let me quote 
this GAO study. This is from page 1, 
“Results in Brief,’’ second paragraph: 

In implementing the order, OMB did not 
define administrative expenses. 

Let me repeat that. In the order that 
is supposed to deal with the adminis- 
trative expenses, the administrative 
expenses were not defined. There is no 
way to achieve the savings if you do 
not define the categories that you are 
putting the lids on. 

Instead, OMB's estimated adminis- 
trative expense reductions based upon 
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agencies’ anticipated fiscal year 1993 
obligations for certain services and 
supplies, allowed departments and 
agencies to allocate reductions among 
accounts and in objective classes. 

Mr. President, what is also apparent 
in the Presidential order is an ability 
for agencies to transfer money back 
and forth between the accounts. Not 
only did they not define administrative 
expenses, but they give them the abil- 
ity to transfer the money back and 
forth. 

In addition, FASAB has observed 
that no cost accounting system is 
present to check the results. 

In other words, the order did not de- 
fine the administrative expense cat- 
egories and no accounting system ex- 
ists to verify whether any savings are 
achieved or not, or whether the order is 
even followed or not. 

That is the Federal Accounting 
Standards Advisory Board. 

So, Mr. President, if some Members 
are under the impression that the Ex- 
ecutive order in this area has dealt 
with the problem, that would not be 
correct. It is quite clear from the GAO 
study that the Presidential order does 
not deal with it. That is an independ- 
ent body. It is quite clear from the 
FASAB analysis that no accounting 
system exists. This amendment solves 
the problem. 

It is not tough enough. It is not 
strong enough. We ought to save a 
great deal more than the $21 billion 
that is here. But, Mr. President, no 
conscientious person can look at this 
and end up saying that this is a hard or 
mean or cruel or overly restrictive 
measure. At a time when we are cut- 
ting personnel, to say you are going to 
hold those overhead costs level for a 
couple of years has to be one of the 
easiest things in the world. 

Mr. President, let me lay out what I 
think the real question here is today. I 
guess in the nearly decade and a half I 
have talked in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate about deal- 
ing with the budget I have always 
heard the statement: Yes, let us cut 
the deficit. Let us reduce the deficit, 
but not my program. Let us cut the 
deficit, but not this year; let us cut it 
next year. Let us cut the deficit, but 
not in the Eastern part of the United 
States; in the Western part of the 
United States. Let us cut the deficit, 
but not discretionary spending; entitle- 
ment spending. Or let us cut the deficit 
the other way around. 

If you look back over the last decade 
and a half, you will find an interesting 
phenomenon. The budgets that were 
brought before Congress were ones that 
were not balanced the first year but 
were balanced the second year. And ev- 
eryone said: Look, let us not balance it 
this year, but it will be balanced next 
year. This is the path towards doing it. 

Mr. President, the facts are very 
clear if you look over those past budg- 
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ets. We have—and I say “ме”; I mean 
the Congress of the United States— 
never followed the plan. We have never 
kept overall spending within the budg- 
et or met the deficit targets. We have 
always exceeded the spending limit. 
Sometimes it is entitlements. Some- 
times it is our estimate. We have lots 
of reasons and excuses. We have never 
done it. 

The budget plan that starts over, 
saying: We do not have a balanced 
budget this year, but we will have it 
next year, has changed. After a couple 
of years, it was balanced after 2 years. 
We will have a deficit this year and 
next year, but the third year out, we 
will have a balanced budget. It got to 
be where we had a balanced budget the 
fourth and fifth year out. Then, Mr. 
President, the budget that we passed 
last year was one of the first ones that 
I remember where even after 5 years, 
with very creative and positive as- 
sumptions, we did not balance the 
budget. 

More tragically than that, we are 
even at the point now where the deficit 
in the outyears does not even begin to 
go down, where it may drop a year or 
two and then start back up. The impli- 
cations of that are absolutely stunning 
to the future of this Nation. We have 
adopted a plan that not only consumes 
most of the savings of this Nation in 
the private sector in Federal debt, 
leaving us almost nothing in the way 
for capital formation for the entire Na- 
tion, but we have adopted a program 
that suggests we are going to have defi- 
cits that are rising on into the undeter- 
mined future. We are not even at the 
point of promising a deficit for 1 or 2 
years, or a balanced budget in 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, or 10 years down the road. We are 
at the point of planning deficits that 
continue to increase. How are you 
going to handle that? 

Mr. President, I am convinced that if 
we are ever going to get a handle on 
this, we have to follow some steps. 
They are not exotic ones. They are 
ones everybody has talked about. What 
are they? First of all, if I have heard 
once, I have heard 1,000 times on this 
floor and in the House of Representa- 
tives that you have to have a biparti- 
san plan. 

Mr. President, this is a bipartisan 
plan. If you will look at the sponsors of 
the amendment, there are seven Demo- 
crats and five Republicans. It is bipar- 
tisan. 

Others say: Look, you have to be spe- 
cific. You cannot come in here with 
vague proposals. 

Fair enough. That is responsible, rea- 
sonable. This plan has 56 specific, well- 
drafted proposals with budget esti- 
mates that is brought before you. It is 
not a vague plan. It is not an idle plan. 
It is not one that is pie-in-the-sky. 
These are specific, exact legislative 
language proposals that achieve real 
savings. They are not estimates from 
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pie-in-the-sky. These are estimates 
from our budget office. 

It was referred to earlier, I think, by 
the distinguished chairman that there 
were 57 proposals. There are 56. The 
distinguished chairman repeated, I 
think accurately, the summary that 
had been given to him. For those Mem- 
bers who have that previous summary, 
it is item 54 that is not included in the 
package. It does not affect the overall 
dollar totals, but item 54 is not in- 
cluded in that particular package. 

The third thing I hear is real num- 
bers. If you have a real package, it has 
to have real numbers. This does. And 
where things have been held in other 
bills, we footnoted them, as the distin- 
guished chairman was kind enough to 
point out with regard to the crime bill. 

Lastly, Members say it has to be 
thoughtful. We want people to think 
these through. Mr. President, Members 
of both parties have spent long hours 
in innumerable discussions looking 
through these items, combing them 
out. What is before you today is not 
from a rump session. This is the prod- 
uct of months and months of research, 
review and of paring down. The begin- 
ning list involved proposals that far ex- 
ceed what comes before the body today. 
I am confident that the measures here 
are not only thoughtful, reasonable, 
and bipartisan in nature, but ones that 
most Members will find incredible that 
we have not already adopted. 

Let me give you an example: We have 
already talked about controlling the 
increases in overhead while reducing 
the number of personnel. That has to 
be as easy as pie. There is another 
measure, the Davis-Bacon reports. 
Maybe Democrats and Republicans 
would disagree about the Davis-Bacon 
Act, but one thing I cannot imagine 
anybody in this Chamber disagreeing 
about is eliminating extra and unnec- 
essary paperwork. One of the items in 
the measure is a savings of $50 million 
in fiscal year 1994, going on to $250 mil- 
lion over the 5-year period. What does 
it do? It eliminates an extra set of re- 
ports that are unnecessary and duplica- 
tive for the needs that are there. 

The savings of $250 million is a lot for 
the. Federal Government. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the savings in the private sector 
is even much larger. These are reports 
that are not necessary, that independ- 
ent experts agree are duplicative, that 
are not even needed. Why have we not 
done it before? One of the reasons is be- 
cause it is very difficult to get cost- 
saving measures to this floor. I 
thought the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska hit the nail on the head 
when he suggested we ought to have an 
expedited procedure to bring these 
matters to the floor. These are things 
everybody agrees with—or should. 
These are not controversial. These are 
opportunities to save the taxpayers 
money. They are only reasonable and 
thoughtful. The problem, of course, is 
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we do not always have an opportunity 
to get them reviewed. I hope the Mem- 
bers will give this plan thought. 

Mr. President, the numbers from this 
budget are very real. Even if we follow 
the plan—which we have not done as a 
Congress—even if we follow it and de- 
liver on those numbers, which we have 
not done, it means in the outyears the 
deficit continues to rise. It means eco- 
nomic oblivion in the long run for this 
Nation. There is not a Member of this 
Chamber that does not understand that 
and know that in their hearts. How can 
we as the Senate of the United States 
condemn our country to an ever-in- 
creasing deficit? 

I have to say I have heard on this 
floor some of the most eloquent 
speeches for reducing the deficit I have 
ever heard in my life. Some are by 
Members who vote every time to re- 
duce the deficit, and some are by Mem- 
bers who have not yet been able to vote 
to reduce the deficit—in anything. 
What is lacking is not eloquence; what 
is lacking is not moving, passionate 
speeches for the need to increase sav- 
ings or reduce the deficit; what is lack- 
ing is a willingness to vote to cut 
something. 

This measure is balanced. Twenty- 
eight percent of the cuts here come 
from discretionary spending, it is true. 
But 37 percent come from management 
reform. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Thirty-five percent—— 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will yield, 
my friend from Colorado says what we 
lack on this floor is a willingness to 
stand up and make cuts, cuts in the 
deficit; am I correctly paraphrasing my 
friend? 

Mr. BROWN. You are indeed. 

Mr. BYRD. How did my friend from 
Colorado, Mr. BROWN, vote on the rec- 
onciliation bill which reduced the 
budget over a period of 5 years, by 
somewhere between $450 billion to $500 
billion. How did my friend vote on 
that? There was his chance to cut. 

Mr. BROWN. I think it is fair and 
reasonable for the distinguished chair- 
man to bring up the question of my 
voting record since I raised that. In the 
time I have been in Congress—10 years 
in the House and 3 years I have been in 
the U.S. Senate—I have been in the top 
1 percent of Congress every year. There 
may be years where we have slipped to 
the top 3 or 4 percent of Congress, but 
never a year have I been out of the top 
4, 5 percent of either the House or Sen- 
ate in voting to control spending and 
reduce the deficit. 

There are some reconciliation mat- 
ters that I thought, long term, did not 
achieve deficit reduction, and I voted 
against those. But when the votes have 
been there to do it in a bipartisan man- 
ner, or to control spending, I have been 
there. And I think the distinguished 
Senator will find I have, perhaps, the 
most consistent record of the Members 
of this body. 
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Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will yield 
further, the Senator says whenever the 
votes have been there in a bipartisan 
manner, he has voted to make the cuts. 
The reason one could not consider that 
vote on the reconciliation bill as a bi- 
partisan vote is only because not a sin- 
gle Republican in either body voted for 
that reconciliation bill to make cuts in 
the budget deficits of somewhere be- 
tween $450 billion and $500 billion over 
the next 5 years—not a single Repub- 
lican. That was not bipartisan. That 
reconciliation bill—making those 
cuts—was passed by the Democrats in 
both Houses. 

The distinguished Senator answers 
my question when he states he did not 
vote for the reconciliation bill—I be- 
lieve I am correct that the Senator 
said this—and the reason he implied he 
did not vote for that reconciliation 
bill, which made cuts of almost $500 
billion. May I say that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has borne the brunt of 
those cuts. 

I thank my friend for his courtesy. 

Mr. BROWN. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the chairman. Let me say 
that in his observation that when it 
comes to raising taxes, I am not very 
good at it, he is right. I must say I am 
not unwilling to consider taxes if they 
are in a package that achieves mean- 
ingful cuts in spending. I also observe 
that that opportunity has never come 
before this body in the last 15 years. I 
continue to hope it will. 

If we are to simply say that the an- 
swer is more and more and more tax in- 
creases, this Member is not one that 
thinks that is what the American peo- 
ple want. I think what the American 
people want is some willingness to con- 
trol spending. But the distinguished 
Senator’s interest in a bipartisan effort 
to reduce the deficit, I applaud. 

Let me recommend the amendment 
that is before us right now. It is bipar- 
tisan and it is specific and it is 
thoughtful. 

What is more, let me suggest that, in 
at least this Senator’s view, these 
measures are not only reasonable but 
they are extremely mild. With the 
train wreck that is coming in our budg- 
et affairs, I would guess in a brief pe- 
riod of time we will see all of these 
measures eventually adopted and many 
perhaps that are much, much more 
harsh because we failed to heed the sig- 
nals in time. 

Mr. President, we should make no 
mistake about it. This is a real bill 
with real savings in a bipartisan man- 
ner that can achieve an enormous dif- 
ference for us. 

The change that this achieves is sim- 
ply this: If you look at the graph of the 
deficits, they, in the outyears, con- 
tinue to climb and sentence this coun- 
try to an ever-increasing annual deficit 
as we go into the future. This amend- 
ment can help turn that, so at least the 
line begins to turn down. If we fail to 
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do that, whether it is this measure or 
another, we condemn our country to 
economic mediocrity, and we destroy, 
through an unwillingness to face the 
facts, the dream of prosperity and the 
dream of a better livelihood that has 
made America prosper and shine. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

First, I wish to state to my col- 
leagues and friends from California 
that it certainly is not my intention, 
by supporting the amendment, to add 
to the difficulty in passing the basic 
supplemental appropriation to fund the 
disaster relief in your State. I, as a 
Senator whose State was ravaged by 
Hurricane Andrew, am well aware of 
the serious distress of your people and 
of the urgent situation for quick con- 
gressional attention to your needs. I 
am pleased that we are here so early 
after the earthquake with the oppor- 
tunity to provide for those needs. 

Rather, Mr. President, I am rising 
today because of a concern expressed, 
among others, in recent press accounts 
that the Nation’s and the Congress’ at- 
tention at deficit reduction has moved 
on; that that was 1993’s fad, and we 
dealt with it in 1993 and now there are 
other matters which are dominating 
our attention. 

The fact that during these first few 
days of the 1994 session we are consid- 
ering another step in the long road of 
deficit reduction, I hope will be seen as 
a clear signal that there is a strong 
commitment in the Congress to a con- 
tinued recognition of the pernicious ef- 
fects that constant increases in our na- 
tional debt through annual deficits 
have on our Nation. 

This is certainly, Mr. President, a 
phenomenon that is not lost on our 
constituents. Many Florida residents 
have been contacting me over the past 
several months regarding the Federal 
deficit. They have been saying, ‘‘Why is 
Congress spending more money instead 
of cutting the budget deficit?’’; saying 
that Congress needs to make real 
spending cuts and to change our Na- 
tion’s irresponsible spending habits. 

My constituents want us to know 
that the time has come to make sac- 
rifices for deficit reduction and that 
they are prepared to play their part in 
those sacrifices. These Floridians who 
have written, and called over the past 
year, urging Congress to work harder 
reducing the budget, their voices are 
now being heard. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
that we remind ourselves why we are 
concerned about the budget deficit, 
why it is not just the fad of 1993. We 
are concerned about the budget deficit, 
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among other reasons, because it places 
a straitjacket on our future. 

The numbers in the President's re- 
cently announced budget of our na- 
tional interest payments is indicative 
of what that straitjacket means. As re- 
cently as 1976, the last year of Presi- 
dent Ford's administration, the total 
amount of net interest payments by 
the Federal Government was $26.7 bil- 
lion. This year, we will pay an interest 
on the national debt of $212.8 billion. 

Mr. President, 75 percent of that 
$212.8 billion has been accumulated in 
the last 13 years. We have been on а 
deficit frenzy, а collapse of fiscal re- 
sponsibility in the last 13 years, the 
likes of which this Nation has never ex- 
perienced. That frenzy has placed a 
straitjacket on our future generations. 

Mr. President, I will ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article from today's New York 
Times, entitled Large Tax Burden for 
Young is Seen," in which the Times 
summarizes a portion of the Presi- 
dent's budget with the first paragraph, 
reading: 

Deep in the four-volume Federal budget 
President Clinton released on Monday is a 
detailed analysis of some bad news that Gov- 
ernment officials don't usually draw atten- 
tion to: if present trends continue, today's 
toddlers are likely to pay in taxes half of 
what they earn in their entire lives, and chil- 
dren yet unborn will probably have it even 
worse. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 9, 1994] 

LARGE TAX BURDEN FOR YOUNG 18 SEEN 
(By Keith Bradsher) 


WASHINGTON, February 8.—Deep in the 
four-volume Federal budget President Clin- 
ton released on Monday is a detailed analysis 
of some bad news that Government officials 
don't usually draw attention to: if present 
trends continue, today's toddlers are likely 
to pay in taxes half of what they earn in 
their entire lives, and children yet unborn 
will probably have it even worse. 

The idea that the Federal Government is 
shifting wealth between generations had 
been discussed for years before becoming a 
prominent political issue during the 1992 
Presidential campaign, when Ross Perot 
warned that by allowing persistent budget 
deficits, Americans were effectively spending 
their children's inheritance. 

But the most detailed Government exam- 
ination yet of the issue appears in a section 
of Mr. Clinton's budget that examines the 
extent to which today's budget deficit im- 
poses а financial burden on young Ameri- 
cans. 

Administration officials say that one rea- 
son for pointing all this out is to help build 
the case for the President's health package, 
which they see as the key to holding down 
the long-term growth of Federal spending. 
Another reason is to illustrate that without 
last year's budget, which cut this year's defi- 
cit, the burden on future generations would 
have been even greater. 
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SEEKING SHORT-TERM SACRIFICE 

The analysis builds its forecasts on the as- 
sumption that nothing is changed, in the 
hope of building support for policies of short- 
term sacrifice for long-term benefit. 

“We were placing such a huge burden on 
future generations that we needed to ask to- 
day's generation, as well as those who bene- 
fit from Federal programs, to sacrifice a lit- 
tle bit," said Barry J. Toive, a spokesman 
for the Office of Management and Budget. 

The budget estimates that as health care 
and Social Security costs continue to rise, 
young Americans in general will pay signifi- 
cantly more of their lifetime income as Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes than their parents 
and grandparents did. These taxes are rising 
even if Government payments to individuals, 
like Social Security checks, are deducted. 

“This is really a catastrophe that we're 
preparing for our kids," said Laurence J. 
Kotlikoff, a Boston University economics 
professor who helped the White House's Of- 
fice of Management and Budget prepare the 
figures. 

So-called net taxes, calculated by sub- 
tracting Government payments to individ- 
uals from taxes paid, will total 36.9 percent 
of lifetime income for today's teen-agers, ac- 
cording to the Clinton proposal. This com- 
pares with 33.2 percent for Americans born in 
1950 and 23.6 percent for those born in 1900. 

In its last two years, the Bush Administra- 
tion began reckoning the lifetime tax bur- 
dens of the budget deficit, but buried the re- 
sults even more deeply than the Clinton Ad- 
ministration, and the figures were little no- 
ticed. 

In a more speculative calculation, the Ad- 
ministration forecast that the average net 
tax rate for future generations would eventu- 
ally reach 82 percent of their lifetime earn- 
ings. Without last year's budget package, the 
burden would be 93.7 percent, the budget doc- 
ument said, while passage now of the Presi- 
dent's health care plan would lower the bur- 
den to 66.5 percent. 

These calculations of income distribution 
among generations, known as generational 
accounting, have become increasingly popu- 
lar in academic circles and among politi- 
cians who want to balance the budget, be- 
cause it highlights the long-term соп- 
sequences of continued deficit spending. 

But some economists maintain strong res- 
ervations about these forecasts. "This is a 
very useful procedure for use in an academic 
setting," said Henry J. Aaron, the director of 
economic studies at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. It's not good enough for government 
work." 

Mr. Aaron said that the tiniest changes in 
the initial assumptions could result in huge 
changes in the final results. Because these 
changes are hard to spot, and because Gov- 
ernment officials may have a strong incen- 
tive to tilt the final results, the results are 
not reliable enough to be used in Federal pol- 
icymaking, he said. 

Alan J. Auerback, a University of Penn- 
sylvania economist who joined Mr. Kotlikoff 
and Jagadeesh Gokhale, an economist at the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, in helping 
the Office of Management and Budget pre- 
pare its forecast, said that such criticisms 
were misleading. Generational accounting is 
based on current laws and demographics, and 
these do not change quickly, he said, adding, 
"It's pretty predictable that a 45-year-old 
today is going to be a 65-year-old 20 years 
from now." 

Still the techniques sometimes produce 
odd results. For example, the Clinton budget 
does not forecast that each generation of liv- 
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ing Americans will face a higher net lifetime 
tax rate than the previous generation. In- 
stead, it estimates that Americans born in 
1980 will face a peak rate of 36.9 percent, 
while for babies born in 1992, the net rate 
dips slightly to 36.3 percent. 

The reason is that the model assumes con- 
tinued, unrestricted growth in Medicare and 
Medicaid spending, Mr. Kotlikoff said. So to- 
day's toddlers would be paying a lot of taxes 
but would eventually receive a large chunk 
of the money back from the Government as 
their medical bills in old age become enor- 
mous. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Second, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are шаш about the defi- 
cit because of the uncertainty as to the 
future caused by the deficit and there- 
fore a tendency to focus on short-term 
rather than long-term issues. 

One of the characteristics of the 
198075 was a willingness to forgo long- 
term benefits for immediate gratifi- 
cation. A substantial contributor to 
that attitude of the 1980’s was the fact 
that we were adding so enormously to 
our national debt through annual defi- 
cits that we were undercutting the 
willingness and the economic rational- 
ity of making long-term investments. 

One of the most positive things that 
has happened in the last 13 years was 
the action taken by this Congress, 
through the leadership of President 
Clinton, to adopt his economic pro- 
gram in August 1993. And we are begin- 
ning to see some results of that pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, I am also going to ask 
to have printed in the RECORD an arti- 
cle from the February 7 Washington 
Post, entitled Debating Deficit's Link 
to Economic Growth.” 

In that article, Mr. President, Mr. 
Robert Hormats, vice chairman of 
Goldman Sachs International, is 
quoted as saying: 

If you took a poll on Wall Street last year, 
probably 95 percent of the bond traders 
would have told you that this administration 
turned out to be much more resolute on re- 
ducing the deficit than people expected, and 
that’s what fueled the rally in the bond mar- 
ket. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1994] 
DEBATING DEFICIT'S LINK TO ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 
(By Clay Chandler) 

When President Clinton sends his $1.5 tril- 
lion spending plan for fiscal 1995 to Congress 
today, he will be able to boast of a historic 
turn in economic policy: The federal budget 
deficit is projected to get smaller for the 
third year in à row, something that has not 
happened since 1948. 

At the same time, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan told Congress on Jan. 21 
that the economy is in its best shape in two 
decades. 

But how much will shrinking deficits real- 
ly help keep the economy healthy? 

Ross Perot transformed the deficit into a 
burning campaign issue in 1992, pounding 
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away at the idea that rising deficits were de- 
stroying U.S. productivity and burying fu- 
ture generations in debt. 

That notion has become one of the most 
deeply entrenched public beliefs about the 
economy. It also is the underpinning of one 
of the twin thrusts of Clinton's fiscal pol- 
icy—getting the deficit under control while 
shifting government spending priorities to 
programs intended to boost productivity. 

Economists disagree about how much gov- 
ernment red ink is too much. 

Fiscal conservatives such as Harvard Uni- 
versity economist Martin Feldstein insist 
the five-year $496 billion package of tax in- 
creases and spending restriction Clinton 
pushed through Congress in August did not 
go far enough toward reducing the deficit. 

Liberals such as Northwestern University 
economist Robert Eisner say the legislation 
went too far and could deal a body blow" to 
the newly revived economy. ''And if Congress 
pushes Clinton to further deficit reduction, 
it will be really damaging,” Eisner said. 

While supporters of the president's effort 
to get the deficit under control are probably 
in the majority, experts on both sides ac- 
knowledge that the evidence linking deficits 
and economic growth is inconclusive. 

Some experts regard Clinton's budget-cut- 
ting venture as being as much an act of faith 
as was President Ronald Reagan's ‘‘supply 
side“ tax cut in 1981. If Clinton's policy suc- 
ceeds, they say, it may do so for reasons that 
have as such to do with psychology as with 
tried-and-true economics. 

The simple story taught in most economics 
texts about the virtues of low deficits ''is 
just wrong," argues Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology economist Robert S. Pindyck, 
co-author of Investment Under Uncer- 
tainty," an influential new book about busi- 
ness investment. 

The common explanation about how big 
deficits hurt the economy goes like this: 

When the government increased its bor- 
rowing, it competes for capital with compa- 
nies and households in the private sector, 
driving up interest rates. The government's 
need to borrow crowds out private invest- 
ment and discourages consumer spending. 
Conversely, lower deficits result in lower in- 
terest rates, which in turn spur investment 
and spending. 

“А persistent and unresolved * * * deficit is 
widely agreed by economists to be a prob- 
lem," said Laura D'Andrea Tyson, chairman 
of the president's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. "If debt is growing relative to the 
growth of the economy as far as the eye can 
see, that is clearly an unsustainable path.“ 

According to the most recent forecast by 
the nonpartisan Congressional Budget Office, 
the deficit is expected to keep shrinking in 
proportion to the nation’s total economic 
output through 1998, when it is forecast to be 
2.2 percent of the gross domestic product— 
half its current size and its smallest as a per- 
centage of the economy since 1979. 

CBO Director Robert D. Reischauer said 
the primary reason the deficit is falling is 
because of the package Clinton got through 
Congress in August. Clinton sold that pack- 
age by saying it would boost the growth rate 
of the economy over the long term, even if it 
dampened growth somewhat in the first year 
or two. 

Administration officials claim events since 
Clinton’s election in November 1992 prove 
their economic program is having the prom- 
ised effect. Long-term interest rates began 
falling and finished 1993 nearly two percent- 
age points lower than they were on Election 
Day 1992. 
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And as interest rates came down, the econ- 
omy revived. 

Tyson noted that the economy moved from 
recovery to strong expansion almost exclu- 
sively because interest-sensitive sectors of 
the economy—residential construction, 
consumer durables and business spending on 
plant and equipment—surged in response to 
lower rates. 

Those sectors usually account for about a 
third of economic growth. But by December, 
Tyson said, they accounted for 100 percent of 
the growth. 

Many economists, though, question the 
links in that logical chain. Consider the con- 
nection between the deficit and interest 
rates. Technological advances and the open- 
ing up of global financial markets, many 
skeptics argue, have expanded the pool of po- 
tential purchasers of U.S. Treasury bonds so 
widely that incremental changes in the U.S. 
deficit hardly make a ripple. 

“U.S. borrowing is small in relation to the 
huge flow of capital now sloshing around the 
world," said Rudolph С. Penner, a KPMG 
Peat Marwick economist who has studied the 
link between interest rates and federal budg- 
et deficits. “Тһе many forces driving 
changes in interest rates are very difficult to 
distinguish," said Penner, who supports ef- 
forts to cut the deficit. 

Robert Hormats, vice chairman of Gold- 
man Sachs International, said the adminis- 
tration deserves most of the credit for the 
drop in rates. “If you took a poll on Wall 
Street last year, probably 95 percent of the 
bond traders would have told you that this 
administration turned out to be much more 
resolute on reducing the deficit than people 
expected, and that’s what fueled the rally in 
the bond market,“ he said. 

And the relationship between low interest 
rates and increased spending and invest- 
ment—the second link in the conventional 
argument for deficit reduction—is equally 
complex. 

“Business investment decisions are very 
different from the way in which economists 
generally describe them," said David A. 
Levy, director of the Jerome Levy Economic 
Institute of Bard College in New York. “Іп 
reality, investment is far more a strategic 
rather than a financial decision.” 

A study of investment patterns of 5,000 
U.S. companies from 1971 to 1990 by Steven 
M. Fazzari, an economist at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, found that sales, profits 
and cash flow have a much larger effect on 
business investment than do interest rates. 

University of Illinois economist Robert 
Chirinko said that while he believes interest 
rate changes may have a strong impact on 
housing construction, he doubts they have 
much effect on consumption of durable 
goods, such as refrigerators and televisions. 
His survey of economic literature dating as 
far back as 1911 leads him to conclude that 
the relationship between interest rates and 
investment is almost nil. 

“On balance," he said, "there really isn't 
any strong evidence that changes in interest 
rates have much effect on investment.“ 

MIT economist Pindyck argued that Clin- 
ton's package of spending cuts and tax in- 
creases may have stímulated economic 
growth, but not in the way conventional eco- 
nomic theory would suggest. 

The budget deal, he said, was psycho- 
logically reassuring because it sent a signal 
that the new president had gotten fiscal pol- 
icy under control. 


Mr. GRAHAM. What Mr. Hormats is 
saying is that once people have some 
confidence that we are about to deal 
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with this deficit issue on a sustained 
and serious basis, it had an almost im- 
mediate effect in terms of building up 
the confidence of people to make long- 
term decisions. One of the соп- 
sequences of that was a lowering of in- 
terest rates. Our failure to dem- 
onstrate a continued resolve toward 
that direction is likely to unravel the 
benefits that we have already gained. 

We have seen within the last few 
days another slight uptick in short- 
term interest rates. We need to send a 
strong signal now that indicates that 
we have not lost our commitment to 
continue deficit reduction so that that 
small tick will not become an ava- 
lanche of increasing interest rates, in- 
creasing inflation, lowered economic 
growth, and lowered standard of living 
for our people. 

Finally, I think the reason we need 
to be concerned about the deficit is be- 
cause it is fundamentally immoral for 
one generation of Americans to pass its 
economic responsibility to the next. 

The great American Thomas Jeffer- 
son was not a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. He was not in the 
country at the time the Constitution 
was being written. But had he been 
there, he would have advocated that 
our Constitution contain a prohibition 
on Federal Government borrowing. 

President Jefferson felt that it was 
unethical for one generation to use a 
future generation's income to finance 
its current spending. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Florida 
yield on that point? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The Senator yields. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Would the distinguished 
Senator tell me why Jefferson’s posi- 
tion was as the Senator stated and yet, 
in 1803, Jefferson promoted the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, which amounted to $15 
million in those days, and which 
money the U.S. Government had to 
borrow? The Government borrowed 
that $15 million, or a large portion of 
it, when Mr. Jefferson was President. 
He bought 827,000 square miles of terri- 
tory for $15 million, which would be 
something like 2% cents an acre, ex- 
tending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian border and from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Rockies. 

Jefferson was President, and he did 
one of the most wise things that was 
ever done in the history of this country 
when he purchased Louisiana on his 
"watch" and went in debt to do it. 
Now, he passed it on to the future gen- 
erations of his day, the burden of pay- 
ing for the Louisiana Purchase. What 
$15 million in that day would amount 
to in this day, I have not researched 
that, but it would certainly amount to 
a tidy sum. 

How does the distinguished Senator 
square what he has just said about Jef- 
ferson, namely, that Jefferson was, if I 
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may paraphrase, constitutionally op- 
posed to putting future generations in 
debt, opposed to spending money in his 
generation and having the debt carried 
over for posterity to pay—how does the 
Senator from Florida square that 
statement with the statement that I 
have just made—which is supported by 
history: 827,000 square miles of terri- 
tory for $15 million, which amounted to 
2% cents an acre? How does the distin- 
guished Senator square those two situ- 
ations? It seems to me to be an anom- 
aly that Jefferson would say, “І am op- 
posed to putting posterity in debt for 
Government expenditures that benefit 
the generation of today," when Jeffer- 
son turned right around and did just 
that. 

And why—let me ask the Senator an- 
other question, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me. Why did Jeffer- 
son not—why did Jefferson not rec- 
ommend a constitutional amendment 
to provide against borrowing by the 
Federal Government, if the borrowing 
could not be paid off in his generation 
or during the same administration for 
that matter? Why is there no record of 
Jefferson having ever proposed such a 
constitutional amendment during his 
administration? Why did Jefferson say 
one thing but do another? Why did he 
say that the government should not 
borrow money for the benefit of the 
citizens of his day, while, at the same 
time, incurring a debt to be paid by 
posterity? He did it in the case of the 
Louisiana purchase. And I am glad that 
he did it, and I would imagine that the 
able senior Senator from Florida, the 
very able and distinguished Senator 
from Florida, is glad that Jefferson did 
it. He added an immense amount of ter- 
ritory to the United States when he in- 
curred the debt. 

I would be interested in knowing how 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
squares those two seemingly anoma- 
lous statements, the statement by 
President Jefferson, and the statement 
by ROBERT BYRD, based on history? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I cannot answer the 
question. I wish the distinguished 
former President of the Senate while 
he served as Vice President were here 
today in order to be able to respond to 
that question. 

I will say that the influence of Presi- 
dent Jefferson and his essential philos- 
ophy that one generation should not 
ask another to pay its bills casts a long 
and pervasive shadow over American 
fiscal affairs. I am going to use іп а 
moment, in discussing another aspect 
of this issue, a chart which outlines 
what has happened over four genera- 
tions of one American family in terms 
of the national debt. But I will just use 
the first statistic on this chart, which 
happens to be—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Is the Senator going to 
use that example again of Jefferson's 
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saying that he was opposed to the Fed- 
eral Government's going into debt for 
an investment of that nature when the 
debt would have to be paid off by an- 
other generation? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, I am going to use 
it because—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator is going to use it, will he also say 
that Jefferson went into debt for the 
Louisiana Purchase and that Jefferson 
admitted that he was embarrassed by 
having said one thing and done an- 
other? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The influence of the 
Jeffersonian philosophy is illustrated 
in the fact that, on the day that my fa- 
ther was born—which was in February 
of 1885, in the immediate aftermath of 
the Civil War—the total debt that the 
country had accumulated over the first 
almost century since the adoption of 
the Constitution, was $1.6 billion, most 
of which had been accumulated during 
the Civil War. That $1.6 billion is about 
what we have added to the national 
debt since we convened here 2 days ago. 
It took 100 years to do what we are now 
doing in approximately every 48 hours. 

So I would say that is the best testi- 
mony to the fact that the words of Jef- 
ferson had a long, pervasive, and posi- 
tive impact on the attitude of the 
American people as to generational 
economic responsibility. 

We showed some of that generational 
economic responsibility in August 
when the Congress passed President 
Clinton's budget. It signaled а dra- 
matic ebb to a 12-year wave of spend- 
ing. For the first time in more than a 
decade we forced ourselves to take the 
difficult but honorable road to reduce 
spending and start cutting our annual 
budget deficit; to raise taxes, yes, to 
pay our bills today. 

But passing the President's economic 
package was only the first step in what 
is going to be required. As the Senator 
from Colorado and others have men- 
tioned, the deficit reduction line drawn 
as a result of the adoption of the Presi- 
dent's plan in August of last year sub- 
stantially improved the projection of 
the Nation’s economic condition had 
we not taken that action. The red line 
on this chart, which starts with a defi- 
cit of $319 billion, flattens out and then 
spirals up to $639 billion by the year 
2003, is what we had as our national fu- 
ture, had we not taken such action. 

As a result of the steps that we took, 
as projected by the President in August 
of last year, we have made a substan- 
tial reduction in that trend line. How- 
ever, there is one disturbing similarity 
between what would have been and 
what we hope now might be, and that is 
that after a period of reduction and 
then stagnation, in about the year 
1997—by 1998 the deficit is going up 
again and the budget which the Presi- 
dent has recently submitted, which 
contains some revisions from his Au- 
gust 1993 trend line, has again that con- 
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stant that in 1998 the deficit starts to 
rise again. 

We hope that trend line would be al- 
tered by the enactment of significant 
health care reform. The expectation 
was over the balance of this decade we 
would see sufficient savings from 
health care reform that this trend line, 
rather than going up, would continue 
to head towards that destination of a 
balanced Federal budget. 

We received some bad news on that 
front yesterday. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article from the Washington Post of 
today entitled, ‘‘Clinton and the Ana- 
lysts: A $133 Billion Difference of Opin- 
іоп.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, February 9, 


CLINTON AND THE ANALYSTS: A $133 BILLION 
DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

(By Steven Pearlstein and David S. Broder) 

President Clinton has put forward a credi- 
ble plan for restructuring the nation’s health 
system, but implementing it in the next few 
years will cost more than he thought and 
could overwhelm the frail institutions of 
government. 

That was the carefully stated but unam- 
biguous judgment delivered yesterday by the 
Congressional Budget Office, a nonpartisan 
policy analysis organization that enjoys un- 
usual respect in Washington. 

The CBO credited the administration with 
coming up with a framework that appears to 
reconcile what many had considered irrecon- 
cilable: extending health care to all Ameri- 
cans while at the same time slowing the 
growth of medical costs, which threaten to 
consume 20 percent of the nation’s economic 
output by the end of the decade. 

But the budget office implied what many 
of the country’s leading business organiza- 
tions said last week when, one after another, 
they declared that the Clinton plan was sim- 
ply too much too fast. 

The headline-grabbing news in the CBO re- 

port was that the Clinton plan would not re- 
duce the budget deficit by $59 billion over 
the next five years, as the administration 
had estimated, but increase it by $74 billion. 
That $133 billion difference of opinion may 
have more political than economic signifi- 
cance: Both predict that the Clinton plan 
would begin saving money for the govern- 
ment, business and consumers by the year 
2000. 
But the administration has based its eco- 
nomic policy on lower deficits and lower in- 
terest rates, so the CBO report struck at a 
vulnerable point. Clinton has bragged that 
he was cutting the deficit by $500 billion in 
five years; at one blow, CBO wiped out more 
than one-quarter of those claimed savings. 

Still, there were nuggets of good news for 
the administration in the CBO analysis. 

The Clinton plan, it concluded, would not 
significantly slow the economy or result in 
the loss of jobs, as many critics have 
charged. 

What few minimum wage jobs would be 
lost at restaurants and small manufacturing 
firms, it concluded, would likely be replaced 
in an expanded health care sector. It pre- 
dicted that the job market would improve 
because some working mothers and older 
workers would drop out of the work force, 
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knowing that their medical costs would be 
covered. 

The CBO also predicted that most employ- 
ers would eventually enjoy lower health in- 
surance premiums under the Clinton plan, 
passing on most of the $20 billion savings to 
their workers in the form of higher wages. 

But there were also ominous warnings in 
the budget office’s final chapter—innoc- 
uously titled Other Considerations'"—that 
the myriad old and new government agencies 
required to implement the plan may not be 
up to the task. 

The proposed National Health Board, it 
warned, would need “а large, skilled profes- 
sional staff" to perform many difficult 
tasks ... on extremely tight schedules." 
Ditto for the proposed regional health alli- 
ances, which are required by the plan to 
“combine the functions of purchasing 
agents, contract negotiators, welfare agen- 
cies, financial intermediaries, collectors of 
premiums, developers and managers of infor- 
mation systems and coordinators of the flow 
of information and money between them- 
selves and other alliances." 

"Any one of these functions could be а 
major undertaking for an existing agency 
with some experience, let alone for a new 
agency that would have to perform them 
all," CBO said. 

The congressional analysts also said that 
they—like many others who have pondered 
the subject—were of two minds on the wis- 
dom of the standby price controls of the 
Clinton plan. 

On the one hand, they conceded that the 
premium caps might plausibly squeeze some 
waste and inefficiency out of the system. On 
the other hand, they might have the unin- 
tended consequences of reducing payments 
to doctors and hospitals, denying some medi- 
cal services to some consumers, and creating 
а political brouhaha, 

The only solace, they concluded, is that 
any other method of restraining health care 
spending would “likely generate similar 
stresses. 

Much has been made of the CBO's judg- 
ment that the Clinton health plan so inti- 
mately involves government in the nation’s 
health system that the cost of the entire 
thing ought to be included in the govern- 
теп(/ set of accounts. 

Critics argue that it only proves their 
point that the Clinton plan is just another 
big-government, bureaucratic nightmare. 

But the CBO was making a more subtle 
point: Putting health care expenditures on 
the budget won't really make the plan more 
or less expensive. But only by exposing the 
true costs of health care to public scrutiny 
and political debate each year is there a 
chance of keeping the medical insurance 
guarantee from becoming another runaway 
entitlement program. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I will 
quote one paragraph from this article. 

The headline-grabbing news in the CBO re- 
port was that the Clinton plan would not re- 
duce the budget deficit by $59 billion over 
the next five years, as the administration 
had estimated, but increase it by $74 billion. 
That $133 billion difference of opinion may 
have more political than economic signifi- 
cance: Both predict that the Clinton plan 
would begin saving money for the govern- 
ment, business and consumers by the year 
2000. 

One effect of the economic signifi- 
cance of that is that we cannot depend 
on health care to keep this trend line 
going down. To the contrary, according 
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to the CBO report, health care is going 
to contribute to an escalation of the 
deficit by the end of this decade. 

That, Mr. President, underscores the 
importance of the amendment that we 
offer today, and that is that this 
amendment gives us some hope of 
keeping that trend line aimed in a 
downward direction for the balance of 
this decade toward the goal of a bal- 
anced Federal budget. 

Our amendment is not an easy one. It 
asks for considerable sacrifice. It be- 
gins with the premise that Congress 
should first cut its own spending before 
cutting that of others. In that spirit, 
we have proposed reducing the legisla- 
tive branch appropriations by 7.5 per- 
cent and the congressional franking 
budget by 30 percent. We have proposed 
a 5-percent pay cut for Members of 
Congress and for senior executives and 
congressional officials, those whose 
salaries are generally in the range of 
$96,000 to $171,000. 

The bill also includes $5.9 billion in 
proposals to streamline the Federal 
Government, many of which are based 
on the Vice President's report оп re- 
inventing Government. 

Some of the cuts in this amendment 
will be difficult for the citizens of my 
State. Among them is a provision to 
provide for a Federal cost-of-living ad- 
justment in fiscal years 1994-1999 for all 
civilian and military retirees only on 
the first $30,000 of their pension in- 
come. This cost-of-living adjustment 
would not affect Social Security recipi- 
ents. 

The plan also includes Medicare вау- 
ings that would affect some of Flor- 
ida’s senior citizens. For example, the 
amendment would impose a 10-percent 
copayment on the beneficiaries of Med- 
icare home health services whose in- 
comes exceed 150 percent of the Federal 
poverty level. 

Our plan would also phase out the 
Medicare part B premium subsidy for 
individuals with incomes over $100,000 
and reduce it for those who earn more 
than $50,000 a year. This proposal re- 
quires a small sacrifice from 1 in 10 
senior citizens, those most able to pay. 
It would save the Government $16.3 bil- 
lion over the 5 years of this amend- 
ment. 

Each of the 18 Senators sponsoring 
this deficit reduction package dis- 
agrees with some of its provisions. Be- 
cause I know how hard many of Flor- 
ida’s senior citizens struggle to get by, 
I found the Medicare and cost-of-living 
reductions especially hard to swallow, 
but we agreed to work together, de- 
spite our differences, for the sake of 
the national interest in serious deficit 
reduction. 

Our plan is similar to a plan which 
was proposed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last November. It lost by 
just six votes. That narrow defeat, de- 
spite intense lobbying against the plan, 
is evidence that Congress is serious 
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about deficit reduction. We in the Sen- 
ate are committed to this plan. We 
spoke with the President last Novem- 
ber in the White House urging him to 
support our spending cuts. 

Still, as the Senate debates these 
hefty and worthwhile spending cuts, we 
must not see them as a panacea for our 
deficit reduction. These cuts are just 
one stride in the right direction. We 
must make sure they are accompanied 
by other deficit-reduction measures. 

Mr. President, the next major battle- 
ground will be health care. In spite of 
the disappointing news that we re- 
ceived yesterday, we must continue the 
effort to restrain what has been the 
fastest growing segment, not only of 
our Federal Government’s budget but 
also the budgets of most States, local 
communities, families, and individual 
Americans. 

No deficit-reduction plan can work 
unless we curb the steep increases in 
health care costs through comprehen- 
sive health care reform. We must ac- 
cept the fact that every dollar cut from 
the Federal budget is going to cause 
discomfort to someone, but we must re- 
alize at the same time that the last 12 
years of deficit spending have caused 
more pain to more Americans than 
these spending cuts ever will. That 
pain would be particularly felt by fu- 
ture generations, to whom we аге leav- 
ing a heritage of national debt ap- 
proaching 55 trillion. 

Mr. President, I alluded earlier to a 
chart that I wanted to use to illustrate 
the impact of this on one American 
family, the family of my father, Ernest 
Graham. My father was born in 
Croswell, MI, in February 1885. At that 
time, the national debt, almost 100 
years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, was $1.6 billion, which 
amounted to $28 for every living Amer- 
ican man, woman, and child in Feb- 
ruary 1885. 

I was born in 1936, at which time the 
national debt was $33.8 billion. When I 
was born, every American had an in- 
debtedness of $264. Twenty-seven years 
later, my first child was born. 

In January 1963, when Gwen was 
born, the national debt was $310.3 bil- 
lion, or $1,640 per individual American. 
I am going to come back and talk a bit 
about the difference between the $264 
that I owed on the date of my birth in 
November 1936 and what my daughter 
owed in January 1963. 

I have the good fortune to now have 
three grandchildren. When my first 
grandchild was born in October 1990, 
the national debt was $3.2 trillion, or 
$12,900 per citizen. 

When my second grandchild was born 
in January 1992, the debt had come to 
$4 trillion, or $15,700 per person. 

And when my third grandchild was 
born in October 1993, the debt was $4.4 
trillion, or $17,010. 

A point that I would like to make is 
that it took 27 years, from 1936 to 1963, 
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for the debt to go up approximately 
$1,300 per person. It took less than 10 
months for the debt to increase $1,300 
per person between January and Octo- 
ber 1992. 

Mr. President, that is what we are 
leaving to our next generation of 
Americans. Only by making respon- 
sible cuts in spending, by a commit- 
ment to the goal of balancing our Fed- 
eral budget, by passing significant 
health care reform can we look our 
children and grandchildren in the eye 
knowing that we are no longer support- 
ing ourselves at their expense and at 
their economic security and personal 
future. 

I believe that we have brought to the 
Senate today a responsible set of fiscal 
proposals. They are responsible today 
in terms of our obligation to meet the 
needs of our people. They are even 
more responsible for our children and 
grandchildren because, to the extent of 
this proposal, we are not going to be 
asking them to pay our bills. 

Mr. President, the time is now for us 
to adopt a principle that each genera- 
tion of Americans should be prepared 
to pay its own bills and that we will 
demonstrate by example, beginning 
last year and continuing this year and 
into the future until we have accom- 
plished that objective, that we are pre- 
pared to make the hard choices to bal- 
ance our Federal budget. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, my friend 
from Florida says that each generation 
should be prepared to pay its own bills. 
That sounds good, and why should not 
one subscribe to that? I do not believe 
that the Senator really means that, 
under all circumstances, such a rule 
should apply. I do not presume to be 
able to get inside the mind and heart of 
the Senator, but I cannot believe that 
a man of his intelligence, wisdom and 
experience really, really believes that 
such a position should be inflexibly ad- 
hered to. 

This Senate, with my helping to lead 
the fight, in 1992 by a vote of 84 to 10 
passed a disaster relief bill containing 
$4.4 billion for the victims of Hurri- 
canes Andrew and Iniki in Florida, 
Louisiana and Hawaii, as well as those 
of Typhoon Omar on the territory of 
Guam. That money was not offset. 
That money had to be borrowed, and it 
added to the deficit, just as the money 
that is in the bill now before the Sen- 
ate, which provides relief for the vic- 
tims of the California earthquake and 
also additional moneys for the victims 
of last year’s floods, will be added to 
the deficit. 

I suppose that the Senator is saying, 
in effect, that if we cannot pay off in 
our generation the money for all these 
disasters, then we should not appro- 
priate the moneys. The Senator also 
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said something to the effect that his il- 
lustrious father, was born in 1885, at a 
time the national debt was somewhere 
between $1 billion and $2 billion. 

But the Senator did not go on to say 
that, in 1898, we fought a war with 
Spain over the Philippines, and that we 
subsequently fought World War I, 
World War П, the Korean war, the war 
in Vietnam, and the war in the Persian 
Gulf, all of which added to the national 
debt, and moreover, that we suffered a 
Great Depression, during which the dis- 
tinguished Senator was born in 1936. I 
was 19 years old in 1936. 

I know what we went through in that 
Depression. We had to borrow money to 
get the country off its back. Millions of 
people in this country were walking 
the streets and the back alleys looking 
for work, and could find none. Veterans 
were selling apples on the streets. Coal 
miners were wrapping burlap sacks 
around their feet to keep from freezing 
in the wintertime. Thousands of coal 
miners could not find a job. Those who 
worked, worked for less than $2 a day, 
sometimes 2 days a week, sometimes 3 
days a week, sometimes none. School- 
teachers could not get their checks 
cashed for full value, but had to take a 
20, 25 percent discount to get their 
checks cashed. 

That was the Great Depression. I 
lived through it. I saw it. I knew some- 
thing about it, having grown up in a 
coal miner’s home. The Senator from 
Florida was just born in 1936. The Roo- 
sevelt administration had to borrow 
money to get the country going again. 
There come times when a great Gov- 
ernment like ours has to borrow 
money, and anyone who believes other- 
wise simply is not looking the facts in 
the eye. This country has gone through 
depressions and panics and recessions 
and wars, and it has had to borrow 
money. 

Let the record show that there are 
many reasons for the national debt's 
having increased from the year 1885, 
when it was less than $2 billion, other 
than just profligate spending, and, ad- 
mittedly, the country has also done 
some of that. But the Senator from 
Florida voted for disaster relief for his 
people when they were in dire need. I 
voted for it and would do so again to 
help him. Now we have a bill before 
this Senate that provides relief for the 
victims of the California earthquake 
and additional relief for the people in 
the midwest who were stricken in the 
floods last year, all of which moneys 
will be added to the deficit. The money 
for Hurricane Andrew was added to the 
deficit. These moneys that are being 
appropriated in this bill as emergency 
items will likewise be added to the def- 
icit. 

Some will say, Well, the Federal 
Government ought to balance its budg- 
et like I balance mine at my house." 
Well, that sounds good. But how many 
people have to borrow money to pay for 
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a house? How many people are able to 
£o into the car dealer and slap the 
money down on the barrel head and 
say, “Неге is your money. Give me my 
car. Give me the keys." How many cou- 
ples are able to get married and say, “І 
have my house paid for? This is my fur- 
niture; it is all paid for. I am not in 
debt for the television set, not in debt 
for the kitchen cabinets, not in debt 
for the gas range. Everything is money 
on the barrel head." How many newly 
married couples can say that? The av- 
erage family in this country could not 
get along if it did not borrow money 
and go in debt. 

Then there are those who say, ‘‘Well, 
the States balance their budgets." 

I do not believe it. The States gen- 
erally have two budgets. They function 
on an operating budget, most of them, 
and then also on a capital budget. They 
have to borrow money to pay for roads, 
veterans' bonuses, bridges, school 
buildings, and so on and so on. 

I hope the able Senator will retire 
with me tonight, he in his home and 
me in mine, and go back and read 
about Jefferson and how he put the 
country into debt to the tune of $15 
million to make the Louisiana pur- 
chase. How much would that be today? 
Jefferson went in debt to the tune of 
$15 million, and thank God he did. He 
saddled the taxpayers of this country 
beyond his own administration to pay 
off that debt, $15 million for the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, 827,000 square miles 
stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border and from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Rockies. How 
many States are included in that vast 
amount of territory, all of that terri- 
tory for 2% cents an acre? If Jefferson 
would have waited until such time as 
he could have paid the money down for 
it, he would never have gotten such a 
bargain and we in the United States 
today would not enjoy the fruits of Jef- 
ferson's wise action. 

That money was borrowed. So, let us 
not stand up on this floor and point to 
Jefferson, that great man from Monti- 
cello who believed that a government 
was not supposed to borrow money, but 
should only expend such money as 
could be accounted for in one's own 
generation. Jefferson went in debt for 
827,000 square miles of territory, and I 
thank Heaven that he did it. 

I have referred to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. He may wish to 
react to what I have said or ask me a 
question or have me take my seat, 
whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Florida 
is recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would just respond 
to this extent. First, as I stated in my 
opening remarks, I am very appre- 
ciative of the way in which this Con- 
gress, specifically the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, dealt with the crisis that we 
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faced in Florida after Hurricane An- 
drew. For that I am extremely appre- 
ciative. 

I do not believe, however, that the 
action we are proposing today is incon- 
sistent with that statement of appre- 
ciation. In some ways, it might be con- 
sidered as an appropriate response of 
gratitude. The some $90 billion plus 
that this amendment will reduce in 
Federal spending over the next 5 years 
equals and exceeds the generosity of 
this Congress, not only to my State as 
a result of hurricanes but also to 
States like South Carolina, Hawaii, 
and, today, California for the disasters 
that nature has directed at them. 

I recognize that there are tides in the 
life of men and women and tides in the 
life of nations. There are times when a 
nation is faced with a major threat to 
its security, a war. There are times 
when a nation is faced with an unusual 
economic circumstance—the Great De- 
pression of the 1930’s—in which it must 
take steps in order to protect itself and 
its people. 

Mr. President, that indicates that 
there must be some other times in that 
cycle when, to use the Biblical admoni- 
tion, you have 7 years in which you can 
begin to store away grain for those dif- 
ficult times. 

Frankly, I would suggest that this 
period of our Nation’s life, February 
1994, is one of those good times. We 
have just received a report of surging 
economic growth in this country, ap- 
proaching 5 percent growth in our Na- 
tion's product in the last 90 days. We 
do not have a great national war to 
face us. Our young men and women are 
at home engaged in peaceful activities. 
I think this would be а prudent time 
for us to begin to make a further down- 
payment on our economic future. 

Mr. President, I admire many quali- 
ties of our chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, only one of which is 
his enormous command of history with 
а sweep that begins before the Greeks 
and carries us to and beyond the 
present day. We each did draw our own 
lessons from what those personalities 
and events of history would be. I would 
hope that one of those lessons would be 
that in a time as we are today, there is 
an opportunity to begin to prepare to 
strengthen our Nation for its future, 
and to begin the process of rebuilding 
our fiscal house to face the possibility 
of the future storms, hurricanes, and 
earthquakes. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, do I still 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator applauds the 
amendment that he supports. He 
speaks of the $90-some billion in sav- 
ings that he claims would accrue from 
the adoption of his amendment. The 
Senator was not on the floor, I guess, 
when I blew that amendment apart by 
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pointing out that it would do no such 
thing, and would result in no such sav- 
ings. A good many of those alleged sav- 
ings have already been captured. Some 
of the moneys were never appropriated 
that this amendment takes credit for 
saving. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
his reference to history. But I am 
afraid that his amendment would not 
achieve the savings that it is purported 
to save. With all kindness, all that I 
can say about the amendment is that it 
is a phony amendment, It does not 
make those savings. I will not go 
through it again. The record has been 
made. I have already explained in great 
detail why the amendment does not do 
what it purports to do. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to oppose the Kerrey amend- 
ment to the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. 

This amendment makes a number of 
broad proposals to cut programs, re- 
duce cost-of-living adjustments, and 
eliminate or reduce pay increases cur- 
rently covered in law. Many of these 
proposals are restatements or variants 
of the Vice President’s National Per- 
formance Review, 

The proposals fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of several different committees of 
the Senate. The Senate has structured 
process under which legislative propos- 
als are reviewed and considered. We 
must not, in the heat of debate on a 
dire emergency supplemental appro- 
priations, approve legislation which 
has not had the benefit of deliberate re- 
view. 

Mr. President, my colleague from Ne- 
braska implies that one cannot oppose 
this amendment and support а bal- 
anced budget amendment. I disagree. I 
have long supported a balanced budget 
amendment, but I also support giving 
that proposal a full debate within the 
rules of the Senate. It seems to me 
that offering this amendment to the 
emergency supplemental арргоргіа- 
tions bill may be viewed as an attempt 
to gain quick approval of a complex set 
of program cuts. If these cuts are sound 
proposals and will realize the savings 
described by its sponsors, then they 
will stand the test of review and debate 
in the appropriate committees of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska said that 
this proposal has been public knowl- 
edge for several months. Mr. President, 
there are any number of proposals 
floating at any given time. Some are 
serious efforts and others are only at- 
tempts to determine support for an 
idea. I have not carefully reviewed this 
amendment. It was not submitted to 
the Senate for consideration until a 
few hours ago. 


the 
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After a quick review, I find that 
there are reductions to military retire- 
ment cost-of-living adjustments. Mr. 
President, this proposal will impose a 
triple hit on military retirees. This 
group has already seen their retire- 
ment reduced by past pay freezes and 
caps. Last year, we delayed their 
COLA’s which amounts to a surtax of 
$2,000 to $3,000 per retiree. This amend- 
ment will further reduce the retire- 
ment benefit which these people have 
earned. The amendment will affect 
thousands of military retirees and the 
Armed Services Committee must have 
the opportunity to consider the im- 
pacts and alternatives. 

Мг. President, the amendment pro- 
poses to close the Uniformed Services 
University of Health Sciences. This 
was also proposed in the National Per- 
formance Review. The Armed Services 
Committee is planning a hearing to ex- 
amine this issue in detail. The Sur- 
geons General of the military services 
all oppose closing this unique institu- 
tion. I have received letters from a 
large number of distinguished physi- 
cians urging me to oppose any effort to 
close the university. These are civilian 
doctors, many of whom chair depart- 
ments at prominent medical schools 
across the country. The Congressional 
Budget Office provided initial cost data 
on the university to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s National Performance Review 
task force. In a subsequent analysis, 
CBO has revised the cost data and as a 
result the savings to be realized are 
substantially reduced. So far reviews of 
the Uniformed Services University of 
the Health Sciences have ignored the 
less tangible benefit to the university. 
This military medical school is similar 
to our military academies in that the 
graduates are highly trained military 
medical professionals. They learn 
much more that just medicine, they 
are trained in the unique aspects of 
medicine in a military environment. 
Additionally, the university provides 
the Department of Defense a state of 
the art medical research facility which 
can focus on areas of concern to the 
military. Civilian medical research 
centers tend to concentrate on prob- 
lems which have the potential for ap- 
plication to the larger civilian commu- 
nity. We should not close this national 
resource as part of a budget reduction 
plan without affording the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee the opportunity to de- 
termine the advisability of such clo- 


sure. 

Mr. President, I have only cited 2 of 
the 57 proposals in the amendment as 
examples. I chose these two because 
they fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee where I am 
the ranking minority member. We 
should not abdicate the standing proce- 
dures of the Senate in a rush to enact 
budget cuts which may or may not re- 
alize the projected savings. 

Mr. President, I told the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff yesterday that they can- 
not allow their budgeteers to make de- 
cisions which may yield short-term 
Savings but may, in fact, incur long- 
term cost. I think this amendment 
falls victim to a similar fate and I urge 
my colleagues to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. INOUYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in commend- 
ing the chairman of the committee for 
presenting to the Senate in graphic 
clarity the shortcomings of the Kerrey 
amendment. 

I was especially impressed by the 
way he presented the case in which he 
demonstrated that of the $94 billion, 
$78 billion has already been invested, 
either because the funds have not been 
appropriated, and therefore savings 
cannot be made, or that funds have 
been reduced in other accounts. Third, 
they have been set aside for programs 
such as the crime bill or the health 
program. 

I was also impressed by his recollec- 
tion of history at the time of our 
founding, and that brought to mind a 
little footnote in history that I am 
constantly reminding myself of. When 
Gen. George Washington became Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1789, he did 
so by giving up his command of the 
Continental Army, which at that time 
came to 30,000. And with 30,000 men 
from the 13 colonies, he was able to de- 
feat the formidable British forces. But 
then when he became President, these 
forces returned to their homes. 

The following year, he addressed the 
Congress of the United States and re- 
quested that funds be appropriated so 
that the United States could have a 
standing army—not a large army, but 
an army of less than 2,000 men—to 
guard our borders, to protect our 
shores from enemy infiltration, be- 
cause the President was still concerned 
about the ambitions of the British. But 
then the Congress, as we are doing 
today, began debating the President’s 
proposal; and when the dust settled, 
the Congress appropriated funds to pay 
for a Continental Army made up of 80 
men—25 stationed at Pittsburgh, head- 
quarters of the Continental Army, and 
55 at West Point, to begin the military 
academy. 

Historians now tell us that the Brit- 
ish watched this with great surprise, 
that the victors suddenly dismantled 
themselves. So we had another war. 
The British felt that we were not eager 
to do battle, so we were faced with the 
War of 1812. In that war, Mr. President, 
I am certain you remember that this 
building was demolished. 

I cite that to suggest that there are 
times when funds will have to be appro- 
priated through borrowing. But, if I 
may, I would like to get back to the 
amendment and, if I may, I would like 
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to address proposal No. 48: Eliminate 
the Uniformed Services University of 
The Health Sciences. According to this 
table, projected savings, 5 years, $300 
million. 

First, the CBO has not come out with 
any numbers. The numbers that I have 
seen would suggest that this is more 
than double what it should be. 

Mr. President, in the mid-1970's, 
there were many in the Congress and 
throughout this land who were quite 
concerned with the condition of our 
military. That is when words such as 
“hollow army" came to be. For exam- 
ple, it may surprise Americans to real- 
ize this today, but during that period 
over one-third of our naval vessels were 
considered not ready for combat, not 
because the vessels were old and de- 
crepit, some were brand new, Mr. Presi- 
dent. They were not ready for combat 
because we did not have personnel— 
personnel capable of running the ships. 

In recruiting, we were having a ter- 
rible time. I am certain you have heard 
of the five categories in the military 
personnel system: Category 1, the ge- 
nius; category 2, the college grad; cat- 
egory 3, the high school grad; category 
4, less than that; category 5 would be 
the retarded. Up until recently, we 
have not been able to attract volun- 
teers into our services in which we 
have been able to get a multitude of 
categories 3 and 2, college grads and 
high school graduates, and less than 1 
percent category 4. Admittedly, there 
are positions in the military where cat- 
egory 4 may suffice. But in the 1970's, 
over 30 percent of our volunteers were 
category 4. 

Thank God we were not involved in а 
major war at that time, because we 
would have had to depend upon cat- 
egory 4's to stand in harm's way in our 
behalf, men and women who would 
have had difficulty reading instruction 
Sheets and understanding what those 
words meant. 

In the same sense, during that period 
а study was conducted and it was 
shown that we were in а very dan- 
gerous position, very simply because 
we did not have adequate medical sup- 
port. We were not able to recruit and 
retain physicians. It was not that sim- 
ple. The report showed that we could 
not go into any war because we did not 
have the appropriate medical person- 
nel. How can we send men and women 
out into combat without medical 
forces? But that was a condition. As a 
result, we established two programs: 
One is the scholarship program and the 
other is the Uniformed Services Uni- 
versity of Health Sciences. 

In Desert Storm, 60 percent of the 
physicians who served our men and 
women there were graduates. I will just 
give you a set of statistics here, be- 
cause recruiting and retention are very 
important. 

The class of 1981: Retention percent- 
age of physicians, graduates of this 
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medical school, was 92.4 percent; 92.4 
percent of the men and women who 
went through this school system are 
still in uniform—92.4 percent. 

Let us take the same year for the Air 
Force academy, in which we spend 
more money than for physicians, be- 
cause we need pilots. The class of 1981: 
54.5 percent are still in service. 

There are those who would wish to 
close this up, because they say that the 
cost of training is higher than most of 
the medical schools in the United 
States. There are 126 medical schools. 
Of that number, according to the cal- 
culation of those opposing this medical 
school, two-thirds of the 126 can do the 
business with less money. But, Mr. 
President, this is the only medical 
school that trains our men and women 
in military medicine, men and women 
who make military their career, men 
and women who serve longer than 
other physicians. 

I commend those who go through the 
scholarship program, but it is esti- 
mated that only about 6 percent of 
those who go through the scholarship 
program serve until retirement. 

Our studies indicate that from the 
medical school of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices University of Health Sciences, 
over 41 percent will serve until retire- 
ment. That is an extraordinary record. 
It is an extraordinary record. 

Then, add to this a little item: the 
second and third year students of the 
medical school are called upon to serve 
at Bethesda and at Walter Reed at no 
additional cost to the taxpayer. With- 
out this medical school, we would have 
to make that up by hiring doctors. 

Yes, Mr. President, all of our medical 
hospitals have civilian doctors and we 
have to pay them twice or three times 
what we pay the military doctors. 

Add to this another dimension: Of 
the 126 medical schools, only one does 
not receive special grants from NIH or 
places like that. All medical schools, 
those in your State and your State, re- 
ceive grants from Government sources. 
That brings down the cost of oper- 
ations. 

But when you add the fact that this 
program has addressed very effectively 
the problems of recruiting and reten- 
tion, that alone is a major savings to 
the Defense Department. 

We have à career corps of men and 
women who are at all times ready to 
serve. 

So, Mr. President, if you are thinking 
about savings, then item 48 is not a 
saving. You cut this out and it will add 
to the cost of running the Defense De- 
partment. 

I could go on, Mr. President, to sug- 
gest other statistics. I will just end 
with one. 

When you include all the graduates 
from day one of this Uniformed Serv- 
ices University, 97 percent are still in 
uniform—97 percent. 

It may not impress you, but, Mr. 
President, I think we should ask our- 
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selves how many of us are willing to 
tell our sons and daughters, “You 
should make the military your career.“ 
It is not easy, Mr. President. 

After all, in Desert Storm none of us 
had a son or daughter in Desert Storm 
because 1 percent of America has 
stepped forward, volunteered, and told 
us, We are willing to stand in harm's 
way for you." Now, if they are willing 
to stand in harm’s way, then the least 
we can do is to provide them with the 
best. 

All of us here in our own way support 
the Defense Department, even those 
who vote against defense spending. I 
watch with interest my colleagues who 
constantly vote against the Defense 
Department stand up and they would 
be the first to say, Send our troops to 
Bosnia." Send our troops to Soma- 
lia." 

It costs money, Mr. President. In 
fact, we have $1.2 billion in the emer- 
gency supplemental bill that we are 
considering at this moment to pay for 
the cost of Somalia, Bosnia, Haiti, 
Iraq. It is not cheap. 

If we want these men and women to 
step forward, then I say, Mr. President, 
the least we can do is to provide them 
with the best. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have been 
listening to the debate most of the 
afternoon in my office. I commend all 
my colleagues. I think it has been а 
good discussion. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, who I know is realistic 
and sincere about wanting to move for- 
ward, but I am troubled by some as- 
pects of his amendment. 

In particular, we have already voted 
on one-thi"d of the savings to pay for 
the crime bill. 

And it is not just in the crime bill. 
As I understand the last count, this 
spending cut was from seven different 
bills. So I think this would be the 
eighth. 

A lot of us certainly want to cut 
spending—and I know the Senator from 
Nebraska is one and the Senator from 
Colorado is one and certainly other co- 
sponsors are—but I do not believe it is 
realistic, because I think we are going 
to use that money for the crime bill. 
Maybe the Senator has better informa- 
tion. 

There are a lot of things in this bill 
I support. In fact, I think about 19 of 
the provisions are identical to a bill 
that I will introduce tomorrow with 17 
cosponsors that would cut spending by 
$50 billion over 5 years. There are two 
things that distinguish the bill that we 
are working on—and we hope to have 
bipartisan support; I would certainly 
ask my colleagues to take a look at it 
—that are different from the amend- 
ment that is pending. 

We do not double or triple count the 
savings. It is an amendment we have 
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worked on with Senator HUTCHISON, 
Senator ROTH, and others on our side. 
As I said, we certainly welcome col- 
leagues on both sides. So we do not 
count things that have already been 
approved for other purposes. 

It does lock in the savings for the 
deficit reduction. And I am not certain 
the pending amendment does. 

Because the pending amendment fails 
to lock in the savings for deficit reduc- 
tion, there is absolutely no guarantee 
that these cuts will not be used to fi- 
nance spending increases elsewhere in 
the budget. 

Finally, I think when it comes to en- 
titlements, I think I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska on part B Medi- 
care. I have been talking about it for 
years. If we cannot do something about 
this, we cannot do much else. We 
Should at least take a look at part B 
Medicare. 

The President has created a biparti- 
san commission to study entitlements. 
The Senator from Nebraska will be 
chairman of that commission and the 
Senator from Missouri, Senator DAN- 
FORTH, will be vice chairman of that 
commission. I know that they are 
going to take a hard look. If it is up to 
Senator DANFORTH and Senator 
KERREY, there are going to be some 
very difficult choices made on entitle- 
ments. 

I read today that the next generation 
is going to have a tax rate of 82 per- 
cent—82 percent—if you were born 
after 1990, I think it was. We are talk- 
ing about a big, big tax bite. Who 
knows whether it is accurate or not. 
But it is 82 percent. The bottom line is 
we are not going to reduce that 
amount unless we deal with entitle- 
ments. 

So I think the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from Missouri 
certainly have their work cut out for 
them. We are prepared to move ahead 
with that commission. 

I am not certain what will happen, 
but we will offer an amendment. If this 
amendment passes, it may not be nec- 
essary to have another amendment. 
But we have a supplemental amend- 
ment just to pay for this, for all the 
discretionary. 

And we believe it is responsible. We 
believe it could have some broad sup- 
port. It is $6.617 billion in fiscal year 
1994 budgetary authority and $1.9742 
billion in fiscal year 1994 discretionary 
outlays. We delete the emergency des- 
ignation because if you pay for it, you 
do not need the emergency designation 
and it fully pays for the supplemental 
with spending cuts. I will be talking 
about that amendment later in the 
event this amendment should fail. 

So I hope we might defeat this 
amendment and move on to another 
amendment that some of us are pre- 
pared to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator, indeed the double ac- 
counting problem is one we footnoted. 
The Senator from Colorado dealt with 
that earlier. We included it only be- 
cause it has not been enacted into law. 
We were not trying to hide anything 
from anybody. We fully disclosed that 
$26 billion might end up being double 
counted depending on what ends up 
happening. We indicate with our 
amendment, if the crime bill passes, 
this $26 billion will be used as we have 
all—or most of us have—voted earlier. 

I am going to make, really, some 
closing statements, I hope. I think Sen- 
ator LIEBERMAN wants to make some 
statements. Then I am prepared to go 
to a vote. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from West Virginia, the President pro 
tempore, is an accomplished fiddler. I 
have heard him and know this to be the 
case. 

He is also an accomplished whittler. I 
just saw him do that to our amend- 
ment, cutting it down to size substan- 
tially, not only with the $26 billion 
that the Republican leader just men- 
tioned but some other items. I would 
like to just take a few minutes to put 
a little wood back on this proposal. 

First of all, I disagree with Secretary 
Shalala’s statement that the proposals 
which we have, having to do with Medi- 
care, kill all the health care proposals 
we have in the Senate to date. First of 
all, I assume the only proposal the Sec- 
retary is concerned about is the Presi- 
dent's. So I just strongly disagree with 
that, because until and unless we dem- 
onstrate to the American people we 
have the ability to say “по,” we are 
not going to be able to get their con- 
fidence. At least I do not see the con- 
fidence coming from the State of Ne- 
braska. 

Maybe the confidence is coming 
someplace else in this body, but not to 
me until we demonstrate that we have 
the capacity to say “по.” We cannot 
provide an unlimited blank check on 
health care. We cannot do it. My de- 
mand, what I want right now, and what 
I suspect most people want, is in excess 
typically of what we can afford. I have 
to have some constraint. Right now, we 
have precious little. And this amend- 
ment deals with it—$30 billion. 

It does not feel good; it is tough. We 
have had lots of people calling and 
writing and saying they object to those 
proposals and other pieces that we 
have, having to do with the COLA's in 
particular. But it is very real. As to 
the overhead, I think the Senator from 
Colorado dealt with that very effec- 
tively. The $21 billion in here is for ad- 
ministrative savings having to do with 
nonpersonnel items. 

It still leaves us—let us assume we 
pass the crime bill, an assumption that 
frankly we cannot, honestly, be 100 per- 
cent certain of. But let us assume we 
do. It is still а $68 billion package. It 
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still, I think, demonstrates why we 
have a problem with deficit reduction. 

If $90 billion is the total we are able 
to do, I understand, in order to balance 
the budget—and we are going to have a 
big debate on the balanced budget 
amendment—to balance the budget 
takes $600 billion over 5 years. We are 
talking about $90 billion. 

So I just say, with all due respect, 
this amendment is a relatively modest 
proposal that requires us to say “по” 
to people; to put some constraints and 
restraints on our desire to please, our 
desire to make people happy. 

Finally, let me say, Mr. President, 
one of the things that is really becom- 
ing obvious to me is that we do need a 
debate, an honest debate about should 
we be borrowing money or not. I lis- 
tened with great interest to the ex- 
change between the distinguished 
President pro tempore and the Senator 
from Florida about Thomas Jefferson 
and the Louisiana Purchase and $15 
million, I believe it was, that Thomas 
Jefferson laid down for that. The ques- 
tion was, did we get our money's 
worth? I will say we did. First of all, 
had Thomas Jefferson not purchased 
that, the current President of the 
United States would be saying ‘'Vive la 
France" instead of God bless Amer- 
іса,” since Arkansas was included іп 
that purchase. We got a bargain, obvi- 
ously. 

I have 56 items to cut. I do not have 
the Louisiana Purchase on here. In- 
cluded in my 56 items is not Hope, AR. 
I am not buying any real estate in 
these deals. Iam not buying anything 
that I consider to be so overriding a 
value that I am willing to say to my 
children we are going to borrow money 
to do it. 

I do not expect, as I said, given the 
opposition we have seen last year to 
Penny-Kasich and the opposition to 
this proposal, that this amendment is 
likely to pass. I hope it does, frankly. 
But I suspect there will be all sorts of 
reasons cited to have to vote against 
it. 

One thing this amendment illustrates 
is we do need a changed process in the 
Senate. I mean this with all due re- 
spect to people who have been around 
here a lot longer than I have. Under- 
stand, earlier I said I wish we were not 
attaching this thing to the dire emer- 
gency supplemental appropriation. We 
are doing that because the rescission 
bill was merged with the dire emer- 
gency supplemental, and we are ready 
to vote on this thing as soon as I stop 
talking, and the Senator from Con- 
necticut is to speak in closing. 

But understand, when we want to 
supplementally appropriate money in 
this situation, we have an expedited 
procedure to do it. We move a bill to 
the floor and appropriate the money, as 
we ought to. California needs the 
money. But imagine if we had an expe- 
dited procedure dealing with budget 
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cuts. If the Senate Budget Committee 
reported an emergency and dire supple- 
mental cutting amendment and had us 
come to the floor and debate it, I think 
it would be a very useful exercise, a 
very important way for us to make 
spending reductions and exercise our 
constitutional authority and respon- 
sibility. I think we need a mechanism 
that permits us to come in the full 
Senate and debate where it is we would 
cut, and defend those things we think 
ought to be included. 

The Senator from Hawaii, a great pa- 
triot in this country and a man who 
understands the need to keep our de- 
fenses strong in a whole range of ways, 
gave a very eloquent defense of a par- 
ticular project that, by coincidence, 
the President himself has on his rescis- 
sion bill. But it was a very eloquent 
and I must say persuasive argument for 
this particular item. We need that kind 
of debate. 

The people, I think, want us to. They 
do not want us to come back and say: 
I will give you one more procedural 
reason why we cannot cut spending. I 
have no procedural reasons I will be 
able to cite that can stop me from ap- 
propriating money, but when it comes 
to spending less, I have all kinds of 
procedural excuses. 

I as well want to pay a high com- 
pliment to the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the ranking 
member. They have been very patient. 
They have been very forthright in what 
they want to do. And they have been 
very fair in accommodating our need to 
express our views. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. 

I believe that an additional $94 bil- 
lion in spending cuts, on top of the 
spending cuts required to comply with 
last year’s deficit reduction package, 
would jeopardize our recovery. 

As every resident of my State knows, 
the economic recovery has yet to filter 
down to our State and our region. This 
package would undermine the eco- 
nomic progress that other States have 
recently experienced, and that Con- 
necticut dearly hopes to see soon. 

Two weeks ago, Congressional Budg- 
et Office Director Robert Reischauer 
testified that there has been a cumu- 
lative improvement in the deficit of 
$670 billion for the 6-year period from 
1993-98. The deficit reduction package 
enacted last year is the largest single 
reason for the dramatically improved 
deficit picture. An improving economy 
is another. 

The fiscal 1995 budget submitted by 
President Clinton on Monday reduces 
discretionary spending by $7 billion 
below the level of outlays enacted last 
year. That’s the first time in a quarter 
of a century that discretionary spend- 
ing has declined below the previous 
year’s level. 

When I questioned Dr. Reischauer 
about the impact of additional spend- 
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ing cut proposals, he stated that if too 
ambitious a package of deficit reduc- 
tion were undertaken too soon, we 
might very well jeopardize the kind of 
economic growth we are currently ex- 
periencing. 

I also oppose this package because it 
would compromise health care reform, 
and in the process our long-term hopes 
of reducing the deficit and the national 
debt. 

How would it do so? By using the 
same health care savings the Clinton 
administration proposes to fund health 
care reform for deficit reduction. 

This package would take $30 billion 
in health care savings out of the hands 
of health care and use it instead to re- 
duce the deficit. 

CBO predicts that Medicare and Med- 
icaid costs will climb steadily by 10 
percent or more every year over the 
next 10 years—raising health care costs 
from 3.7 percent of GDP in 1994 to 6.3 
percent in 2004. 

Controlling health care spending is 
by far the best hope we have of reduc- 
ing our long-term deficit problems. 
And this amendment perversely affects 
our ability to do so by compromising 
our efforts to reform our current sys- 
tem. 

I am very pleased with the level of 
honesty we have witnessed over the 
last year on economic and budget is- 
sues. For the first time in my memory, 
OMB, CBO, and the blue chip financial 
economists are using the same eco- 
nomic predictors and assumptions. The 
administration is using no rosy eco- 
nomic scenarios. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said of this amendment. 

Here’s the most obvious example. 
The largest single cut in the package— 
$26.7 billion—more than one-fourth of 
the entire package—is the same well- 
worn Federal work force employment 
cuts recommended by the President 
and Vice President in the National Per- 
formance Review. 

The Vice President recommended a 
252,000 person reduction in the Federal 
workforce and the administration has 
stated its desire to use any associated 
savings for deficit reduction. The ad- 
ministration wants to incorporate the 
savings from these cuts as a means to 
meet the spending caps required by last 
year’s deficit reduction package. 

The authors of this amendment, how- 
ever, say that they are proposing an 
additional $94 billion in spending cuts 
and providing the specific cuts nec- 
essary to achieve their goal. 

But, they’re double counting cuts the 
administration recommended, and 
plans to use just to meet our present 
deficit reduction plans. 

As many of my colleagues know, 
there is another problem with this 
well-worn personnel savings. While the 
administration proposes to use the sav- 
ings accruing from their recommended 
personnel cuts for deficit reduction, 
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this body voted overwhelmingly to use 
this money for a different purpose. 

Last November, the Senate approved 
an amendment to the crime bill to use 
these same personnel savings to fund a 
violent crime reduction trust fund. 

I received a letter from the six lead 
sponsors of this amendment this morn- 
ing. Each of them voted to support the 
use of the personnel savings for the es- 
tablishment of the violent crime reduc- 
tion trust fund. 

So what is it—deficit reduction as 
the administration recommends, dou- 
ble-counted deficit reduction as the 
sponsors of this amendment гес- 
ommend, or crime reduction as 94 
members of this body recommended by 
supporting the violent crime trust fund 
in November? 

In my view, we should use the funds 
for а violent crime trust fund—that's 
why I voted for the Byrd crime amend- 
ment in November, and one of the rea- 
sons I'm voting against this amend- 
ment. 

If we use the personnel cut savings 
for crime reduction—as I believe we 
should, we will need to find other 
spending cuts to meet the spending 
cuts required by the deficit reduction 
package. I will work with my col- 
leagues and the administration to ac- 
complish this goal. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the concern of my colleague 
from Nebraska regarding the need to 
reduce the federal budget deficit. Re- 
ducing the deficit is a high priority for 
President Clinton in his fiscal year 1995 
budget proposal. Nevertheless, I dis- 
agree with many provisions of this 
amendment, particularly the Medicare 
cuts, and I urge rejection of the amend- 
ment. 

The Kerrey plan contains three Medi- 
care proposals, all similar to proposals 
in the President's Health Security Act. 
The three Medicare proposals include a 
coinsurance on clinical laboratory 
services, a coinsurance on home health 
services, and means-testing of Medi- 
care Part B premiums. 

These Medicare reductions are pro- 
posed outside the context of com- 
prehensive health reform. It would be 
unwise to adopt this approach to Medi- 
care in the midst of our concerted ef- 
fort to achieve comprehensive health 
reform. Such reform that is urgently 
needed to provide Americans with the 
health security they need and deserve. 

The $31 billion in proposed Medicare 
savings in the Kerrey-Brown plan is al- 
most one third of the total savings in 
the proposal. If these savings are taken 
now, it will be more difficult to finance 
any significant health reform without 
broad-based tax increases or even deep- 
er cuts in Medicare. 

It is not only the President's Health 
Reform Plan that stands to lose if 
these savings are taken now. A number 
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of other health reform proposals now 
before the Senate call for savings from 
almost identical Medicare cuts. 

In large part, it is health care spend- 
ing that is driving the Federal deficit. 
That spending spiral can only be con- 
trolled through fundamental change in 
both the private and public health care 
sectors. Tightening government spend- 
ing without simultaneous reforms in 
the private market will only increase 
cost-shifting to the private sector and 
create new problems for the millions of 
elderly Americans who depend on Med- 
icare for health care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment intro- 
duced by my friend and colleague from 
Nebraska and my friend and colleague 
from Colorado. I do so after having 
spent a lot of time over the last several 
months working with them and other 
Members of this body from both par- 
ties, focused on this question of how we 
can reduce the Federal deficit. 

A number of us feel that while the 
budget plan passed by Congress last 
August achieved some deficit reduc- 
tion, some spending cuts, there was a 
lot more that we could do before we 
could rest and say we had worked as 
hard as we could to bring this Federal 
Government back into fiscal balance. 

A lot has happened since then, since 
last summer. Here we are in February 
of 1994. I must say that pushing for- 
ward efforts to further reduce the defi- 
cit, may seem counterintuitive; these 
efforts may seem out of sync; they may 
seem to be going against the current. 
Because, after all, people can say, and 
correctly so, the Federal deficit projec- 
tions are way down: more than $100 bil- 
lion below what had been projected for 
this coming fiscal year, fiscal year 1995. 
The budget the President submitted 
just a few days ago has a projection of 
a $176 billion deficit. 

The President has made some tough 
decisions in that budget. I commend 
him for it. He made some choices. He 
has a proactive program of investment 
in our future, creating jobs, and help- 
ing to support the less advantaged chil- 
dren in this country. And he did not do 
what many before him have done, 
which is to simply add those expendi- 
tures onto everything else. He made 
choices. As a result of the budget bill 
we passed last summer, and he had to 
cut in some areas to come up with the 
funds to support those choices and still 
stay under the budget caps we had set. 

Today, we are considering an emer- 
gency supplemental bill. This bill also 
contains about $3.4 billion in rescis- 
sions. Those of us who support addi- 
tional cuts in the budget felt that 
amending this rescission bill was truly 
the most appropriate vehicle on which 
to offer our additional cuts. 

Why do we go forward? Mr. Presi- 
dent, we go forward because there is a 
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lot more to do before we can rest. 
There is an old expression, the day is 
short and there is much work to be 
done, and, boy, is that ever true when 
it comes to the deficit. 

Go home to your folks—I have done 
it in Connecticut—and tell them that 
things are moving in the right direc- 
tion when it comes to the deficit, but 
do not anybody expect a round of ap- 
plause when you say to the people of 
America: “Our deficit next year, if all 
goes well, is only going to be $176 bil- 
lion." That is а lot of money that we 
owe. What is more, it is not just we 
who owe it today. It is our kids and our 
grandkids who are going to pay. 

There have been a couple of ref- 
erences on the floor today to a table 
that appears in the President's budget. 
This table estimates the impact of Fed- 
eral deficits on our children and grand- 
children. It is astounding. The most 
modest estimates say that when the 
kids grow up, they are going to be 
spending 50 percent of their earnings 
paying taxes, a lot of it having to do 
with interest on the Federal deficit. 

One estimate, as the Republican lead- 
er said à while ago, goes as high as 82 
percent of their income. That is irre- 
sponsible. We got into this hole—and it 
is а deep national hole. It saps our na- 
tional strength and deprives us of the 
ability to meet some of the pressing 
needs that we have today. You do not 
need to be a Nobel Prize-winning econ- 
omist to figure out how we got here. 
We got here because we spent more 
than we were taking in. 

There are only two ways to get out of 
the hole: One is to raise taxes, and the 
other is to cut spending. Last year we 
raised taxes, substantial taxes, on 
those who make the most in this coun- 
try. I certainly do not want to raise 
any more taxes. I see how hard people 
are working in this country. I see hard- 
working husbands and wives working 
hard at two and three jobs just to 
make enough to make ends meet, just 
enough to be able to pay the mortgage, 
just enough to send their kids to col- 
lege, just enough to afford health care. 
I do not want to take any more from 
them in increased taxes. It is not fair; 
it is not right. 

So the only reasonable alternative 
that we have now to deal with this 
enormous Federal debt is to cut spend- 
ing. 
I have been here for about 5 years 
now, Mr. President. It does not take 
long to figure out that we have created 
a monster in the Federal Government. 
It does a lot of good things, but it is 
enormous: A budget of $1.5 trillion—it 
is hard to imagine that amount of 
money. It is hard to imagine a billion 
dollars. It is hard for some to imagine 
a million dollars. But $1.5 trillion? How 
can we achieve any comfort about our 
ability to manage the expenditure of 
that amount of money? 

I am privileged to serve on the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee of this 
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Senate. We worked hard on Govern- 
ment oversight, we worked hard to get 
people out there—inspectors general, 
chief financial officers—to go over Fed- 
eral expenditures to make sure that we 
are eliminating waste, fraud and abuse, 
but there is a lot of work yet to be 
done. That is what this amendment 
represents: The result of months of ef- 
fort by the Members of this Chamber of 
both parties and their staffs who 
worked with, I think, real commitment 
to see whether we could find some 
more in the way of cuts to further re- 
duce the Federal deficit, knowing that 
our work is not done. 

We have come up with this package. 
It is $94 billion. It is real and it is up 
front. We have been criticized for using 
money we spent in the crime bill—$26 
billion used in the crime bill, but the 
crime bill is not passed. We said right 
here very clearly that if the crime bill 
passes, take it out. Let us reduce $94 
billion to $68 billion. That is a pretty 
significant accomplishment right 
there. 

Look down these, one after another. 
We have gone over every agency. We 
whittled away. We made hard choices. 
Frankly, there are things in here I 
wish I did not have to support cutting. 
But unless each of us accepts some cuts 
that we do not like, we will never get 
this problem under control. We cannot 
afford to keep adding new ideas and 
programs without looking carefully to 
see which ideas and programs we can 
do without. 

We have gone over in some detail— 
and I challenge my colleagues to take 
a look at the detail—we have made 
some tough cuts here and we have 
begun with ourselves, beginning with 
our own salaries, beginning with our 
own retirement plans, beginning with 
our legislative appropriations, begin- 
ning with our mailing privileges. We 
have cut all that. We have asked some 
of public employees here. We have 
changed some of the rules in the future 
for new hires as to when they receive 
COLA’s, at what age. We have cut un- 
necessary programs. 

I must say, in response to my distin- 
guished friend from Hawaii and the 
Senator from South Carolina, these 
cuts are very light on defense and they 
are because the defense budget has 
been dramatically cut in recent years, 
to the point where I worry about our 
ability to protect our national security 
in the years ahead. You are not going 
to find any irresponsible defense cuts 
in this package. 

Mr. President, $94 billion. We hear a 
lot from our constituents about the 
balanced budget amendment. I have 
previously been reluctant about the 
balanced budget amendment. But un- 
less we prove that we can make cuts 
like the ones that are in this amend- 
ment—the balanced budget amend- 
ment, blunt an instrument as it is, be- 
gins to look like an alternative that we 
have to consider. 
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So I hope our colleagues will look at 
this bill. I appreciate what my friend 
from Nebraska has said about the proc- 
ess here. We do need a dire emergency 
spending cut proposal, just as we have 
this dire emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. The truth is our defi- 
cit is a dire emergency. 

The Senator from Nebraska and I 
last year actually put together a pro- 
posal which would have created a base 
closure-type commission process for 
cutting Federal programs based on the 
theory which too often is proven real 
around here: That every program has a 
constituency once it exists and every 
constituency finds its way to Congress. 
So it is tough to cut any program. It is 
part of the reason why we created the 
base closure model. Every base has a 
constituency and every base exists in 
somebody's district. 

So the Senator from Nebraska and I 
made a proposal: Let us create a com- 
mission with outside experts. Let them 
go through the Federal Government 
and decide what should be cut, make 
its recommendations to the commit- 
tees of Congress and then bring it be- 
fore us on an up-or-down, take-it-or- 
leave-it vote. 

Maybe that amounted to a dire emer- 
gency spending cut proposal, but it did 
not make its way very far through the 
process here, I am afraid. It got whit- 
tled down. There is a shell of that pro- 
posal that actually sits on the Senate 
calendar as a way to possibly acceler- 
ate our handling of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Performance Re- 
view. 

So, Mr. President, I guess I will say 
this finally. I am not sure this amend- 
ment will be adopted, but I am proud 
to have been part of the effort that led 
to it. I hope our colleagues will take it 
as the serious proposal that it is. Iam 
confident that a lot of the parts of this 
amendment, while they may not be 
adopted on this floor, are going to 
come back and be adopted. And that is 
the way it ought to be. I hope that our 
colleagues will also take it as a state- 
ment by this group, this small group, 
of deficit warriors that we are going to 
keep working, and we are going to keep 
trying to find additional ways to cut 
spending. We are going to continue our 
work to bring credible, responsible cuts 
to the Senate floor. We are making 
some progress on deficit reduction, but 
in the interests of our children and 
grandchildren, let alone the health of 
our economy and country today, we 
have a long way to go before we rest. 
That is what this amendment, its 56 
components, which are real, and the $94 
billion in cuts that it contains, rep- 
resents. 

Mr. President, I ask that when the 
votes are taken, they be taken by the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient sec- 
ond. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN, I thank the Chair 
and yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1441 
(Purpose: To rescind funds provided in P.L. 
103-139) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk in the form 
of a substitute for the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon (Мг. HATFIELD] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1441. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CONRAD). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

“Sec. . Of the funds provided in P.L. 103- 
139 to the Department of Defense, 
$18,620,000,000 is rescinded only from Title III 
and Title IV: Provided, that none of the 
funds provided in this or any other Act shall 
be available for research, development, test- 
ing and evaluation or procurement of the F- 
22 aircraft program, the F-18 aircraft pro- 
gram, the С-17 aircraft program, the 
JSTARS aircraft program, the Comanche 
helicopter program, the DDG-51 ship pro- 
gram, the CVN-76 program, the TRIDENT II 
D-5 missile program, the Ballistic Missile 
Defense program, the New Attack Submarine 
program, and the B-2 aircraft program.“. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, first I 
would like to commend the leadership 
of Senator KERREY and Senator BROWN 
and their associates for raising this 
issue, because I do not believe that we 
can ever overdebate or overdiscuss the 
spending priorities of this country. 

Mr. President, as I listened to some 
of the explanations on the floor about 
the deficit and how to conquer the defi- 
cit, I am reminded of the Reagan years. 
I used to be invited, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, down to 
the White House with the Republican 
leadership and often with the biparti- 
san leadership, and we would discuss 
the various problems relating to the 
deficit, because the President of the 
United States, Mr. Reagan, had run on 
& ticket of reducing the deficit and get- 
ting control of the deficit. And that 
was sort of the Republican gospel at 
that time, in 1980. 

But in every one of those meetings, 
when we got into the President's budg- 
et and his proposals to increase mili- 
tary spending, which was one of the 
highest increases in modern history— 
perhaps our entire history—when we 
got that linked back to the deficit, 
there was sort of an attitude or a view- 
point that it was only the nonmilitary, 
nondefense discretionary spending that 
created the deficit. 

Therefore, the full focus of trying to 
reduce the deficit was on the proposals 
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made by the Reagan administration to 
abolish the Department of Education, 
to abolish the department of environ- 
ment and energy, and all these others 
that had to do with programs that were 
of lesser priority. It was to abolish pro- 
grams relating to education, to abolish 
programs relating to transportation, 
and all of the human focus programs 
because that was what was causing the 
deficit, the nonmilitary, nondefense 
discretionary spending. The whole 
focus of the Reagan administration was 
on escalating the military, diminishing 
the nonmilitary discretionary funding. 

Now, today, it is interesting that in 
this pending amendment that I have 
substituted, look at the items listed in 
this amendment. We are going to re- 
duce the number of dollars spent for 
public television, the matter of veter- 
ans’ medical care, cuts in legal aid to 
the poor, public library construction, 
on and on—nonmilitary, nondefense 
discretionary spending programs, again 
the Reagan philosophy. That is sort of 
deja vu. 

One item in the 050, military spend- 
ing, has to do—and that is in the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Water, not 
the Defense Subcommittee—with ге- 
ducing the defense environmental 
cleanup. 

Now, maybe because I come from a 
State that has a strong tradition of en- 
vironmental concerns and values, and 
because I come from a State that bor- 
ders on the worst mess that we have in 
this whole country, namely Hanford, 
we are vitally concerned about clean- 
up, environmental cleanup of toxic ma- 
terials. And the one even closely relat- 
ed to the military in my view is the 
wrong cut to make in this matter of 
defense environmental cleanup. 

Now, Mr. President, let us get a base- 
line of comparison for what we are 
really proposing to do. First of all, let 
us look at the allocations by categories 
in our current fiscal year and the first 
full year of the Clinton budget: 17.8 
percent of this is allocated for defense 
purposes; 16.5 for nondefense discre- 
tionary; 50.3 percent for mandatory 
spending, entitlements primarily; 14 
percent for net interest on the debt; 
about 1.4 percent for international, 
which includes foreign aid and the con- 
duct of foreign relations. 

So, in effect, what we see here is one 
of the smallest of the baselines being 
given the full focus on reducing Fed- 
eral spending. 

I am not saying that there are not 
programs in the nondefense discre- 
tionary area that we could not cut. I 
could enumerate a number of the jobs 
programs we could abolish or consoli- 
date. I had a study made by the GSA 
recently of the overlapping, duplicat- 
ing of veterans’ programs and job 
training programs. It is phenomenal 
what we do in duplication for the same 
constituency, providing similar pro- 
grams. 
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This administration has also sug- 
gested that we consolidate some of 
those educational programs. It is not а 
question of either/or. It is a question of 
where we gain a balance in terms of 
our long term and our short term. I 
feel that some of these programs that 
are being reduced in this particular ef- 
fort to reduce spending, even though 
they are exclusively in the nondefense, 
nonmilitary area, are investments for 
the long term, the long range, the long 
view. 

I think also, Mr. President, we have 
to understand that in our current mili- 
tary budget spending, even though it 
has been coming down from the high 
Reagan years, we are still in a defense 
posture and a military strategy of car- 
rying on two wars simultaneously, at 
the same time having a reserve behind 
that ability to carry on two simulta- 
neous wars. The strategy is still based 
upon the existence of the Soviet Union, 
the threat, the competition of the So- 
viet Union. 

To further illustrate this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me take figures from a chart 
here from the Institute for Inter- 
national and Strategic Studies. Let me 
just read the national military budgets 
of nations of our world today. I will not 
read all the statistics, but I wish to 
place this in the RECORD with unani- 
mous consent to do so at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MILITARY BUDGETS OF MAJOR ALLIES, PARTNERS 
[1993 figures, in billions of dollars] 


Defense 
Country budget 
39.7 
35.8 
35.2 
312 
291 
16.5 
96 
73 
65 
5.0 
44 
33 
3.0 
22 
15 
01 
00 
Total 2304 
United States—fiscal year 1997777 263.7 


Source: The Military Balance, 1993-1994, Institute for International and 
Strategic Studies. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, if you 
took Japan, France, United Kingdom, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Canada, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Turkey, Greece, 
Norway, Belgium, Denmark, Portugal, 
Luxembourg, Iceland, the total of all 
those countries’ defense spending is 
$230 billion. 

We are looking at, for fiscal year 1995 
in the United States, $263 billion. I 
think it has to be clearly seen in this 
Statistic that we are carrying a global 
burden, a global leadership. I am not 
suggesting we bury our head in the 
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sand and resort to isolationism. But 
can we not legitimately say in effect 
more of our Western allies, more of the 
NATO countries, more of the world, 
should carry whatever military ге- 
quirements we have for stabilizing the 
world? 

Seventeen countries, and $230 billion, 
and these are in order. It starts with 
Japan, number one, $39.7 billion, and it 
goes down to Luxembourg with $100 
million. 

But the point is that it includes the 
world, major expenditures of the world. 
Yet, we are spending almost $30 billion 
more than the aggregate of those 16 or 
17 countries. 

It seems to me again that I am not 
suggesting that we are going to cut out 
all military spending. What I am sug- 
gesting in this amendment is that we 
rescind, in this fiscal year 1994 budget, 
$18.62 billion. 

That $18.62 billion, what I am sug- 
gesting that we rescind, because it has 
an immediate impact of saving $18 bil- 
lion in this fiscal year 1994, if you want 
to project out to the 5 years to parallel 
the Kerrey-Brown amendment, it will 
raise to $96 billion, just about the same 
figure they are proposing to save, $94 
billion. This amendment as а sub- 
stitute is to propose to save $96 billion. 
What do we rescind both today, in 
terms of our commitments in 1994, and 
for the 5-year outlay paralleling the 
two amendments? The B-2, the F-22, 
the С-17, Jay Stars, Trident П, the D- 
5 missile, the destroyer 51, the aircraft 
carrier 76, the new attack submarine 
Ғ-18, Comanche helicopter, and ballis- 
tic missile defense. 

I again want to point out that we 
have much military. I am not abolish- 
ing the whole military budget. I am 
taking those highly sophisticated 
weapons that were devised and de- 
signed at the time the Soviet Union 
was а major threat to the peace of the 
world and to the United States. Those 
geopolitics have been totally changed. 
We should update our military posture 
and strategy in the world of today, not 
the world of the Soviet Union and the 
bipolarization of communism or the 
American system of democracy or 
other Western powers. 

So it is that when we look at the way 
we reduce the deficit, this is not an ar- 
gument between the Senators from Ne- 
braska and Colorado and their associ- 
ates and me or my view as to cutting 
Government spending. That is not at 
issue. What is at issue is what are your 
priorities? And we have a very clear 
listing of the priorities that have been 
created by this amendment. And I re- 
spect those priorities. I may not agree 
with them, but it is the right of any 
Senator to have his or her priorities. 
My substitute is simply another set of 
priorities that I have. 

I think it also illustrates that prob- 
ably if we went around this body, we 
would have 100 different sets of prior- 
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ities, at least in part. I see the Senator 
from Minnesota. I am sure that he and 
I would have closer priorities maybe 
than some other Senators. But, never- 
theless, we would probably have our 
differences even as we sought to find 
ways to cut Government spending. 

So we are talking about priorities. I 
do not think that any of us can do 
other than understand the simple fact 
that whatever our priorities may be, 
whatever we support, Federal spending, 
all of those spending programs, add to 
the aggregate deficit. The Bonneville 
Power Administration: Whenever we 
put money into that budget, it rep- 
resents, when you look at the totality 
of the budget, an added dollar to the 
Federal deficit. 

I think it is very interesting. A while 
ago, the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Florida were talking 
as supporters of this piece of legisla- 
tion. I thought to myself, we were all 
three former Governors. And I have 
recollections that when the Senator 
from Nebraska, Mr. KERREY, was the 
Governor of Nebraska, and the Senator 
from Florida, Mr. GRAHAM, was the 
Governor of Florida, that we would re- 
ceive resolutions and visitations from 
the National Governors Conference. 
Most generally, those Governors con- 
ferences were asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help them and support 
them in fighting crime, in highway 
construction, in building the infra- 
structure—all of these things that are 
fundamental not only to those individ- 
ual States, but collectively to the 
Union, to the Federal system. 

So they were asking for those mon- 
eys to be appropriated by the Federal 
Government for those State efforts or 
those State programs. 

I happen to be one of the few Sen- 
ators that voted against revenue shar- 
ing proposed by President Nixon be- 
cause my view was by making the Gov- 
ernors go through the back window to 
the Federal Treasury, from the stand- 
point that you separate the tax collect- 
ing responsibilities from the tax spend- 
ing responsibilities, that you have not 
strengthened federalism, you have 
weakened federalism because you make 
the States more dependent upon the 
central Government. That is another 
story; that was another day. 

Iam only saying that there are many 
requests we have from States today to 
help support the programs at the State 
level. 

I supported those appropriations to 
those disasters to Florida and to the 
Midwestern States, including States 
that are represented by Members of 
this body today. And I would do it 
again. But let us not forget that every 
dollar we appropriate for a disaster 
under an emergency clause adds to the 
Federal deficit. But the priority we 
placed on that of saving lives and help- 
ing people who have been victimized is 
a high priority. So, again, I focus on 
the point of priorities. 
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Is it impossible to ever get a collec- 
tive judgment, a consensus of where we 
should reduce governmental spending? 
Of course, we can. I can remember, Mr. 
President, when we got the consensus 
on the Persian Gulf war. Is it not amaz- 
ing how we can get consensus to fight 
wars and we struggle oftentimes with 
consensus to deal with those issues at 
home that involve peace? 

Nevertheless, 99 Senators out of 100 
voted for a war resolution in the Per- 
sian Gulf. We had two choices. Mr. 
Bush and the Republican resolution 
had a date specific to go to war. The 
Democrats proposed a resolution that 
did not have a date specific, but only 
under certain contingencies and condi- 
tions. 

Interestingly, as that war evolved, 
we could have gone to war sooner 
under the Democrat resolution than 
under the President’s and the Repub- 
lican resolution; 99 consensus votes. 
And I think that we, in good faith and 
common purpose of judgment, could 
fashion this through the systems of our 
committees. And even though it may 
appear difficult, sometimes discourag- 
ing, the Senator from West Virginia, 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, already outlined how we 
have been reducing that spending out 
of the combination of budget resolu- 
tions and restraints and restrictions 
that we put on ourselves in the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

But when you look at this amend- 
ment that involves revision of taxes, 
changes of formulas, and all of the 
magnitude of actions that are truly 
legislation on  appropriations—but 
again, is that not one of those things 
noted more by the breach than the ob- 
servance? I am always amused at the 
times when people talk about the Ap- 
propriations Committee intervening. 

But, again, I repeat, that so often we 
have been asked to do so because the 
authorizing committees have not done 
so. I think that is part of the accom- 
modation of this body, one I would not 
want to change. We should be collabo- 
rative. When the Senator from New 
Mexico was chairman of the Budget 
Committee and I was chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, we often 
went toe to toe. I have no better friend 
in the Senate than the Senator from 
New Mexico, but we worked out things 
that elevated the velocity of our words, 
and sometimes with what people might 
have seen as antagonism—but not real- 
ly. So I think we have just proven it 
between the Budget Committee and 
Appropriations Committee. We can 
move together in concert, and I think 
this body can, too. 

I support this whole goal set forth by 
this amendment. I believe it is a wor- 
thy goal and one we all subscribe to. I 
think the question is one of priority 
and process. 

I yield the floor. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I see my 
friend from Minnesota standing. Did he 
wish to have the floor? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
would appreciate probably 5 or 10 min- 
utes at most to make a few observa- 
tions about some of what I heard on 
the floor and also regarding the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, shortly, I 
hope to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for that purpose. 

For the moment I have a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. What is the amendment 
now pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hatfield 
amendment No. 1441 is the pending 
business. 

Mr. BYRD. Further parliamentary 
inquiry. Is that a substitute amend- 
ment for the amendment by Senators 
KERREY, BROWN, and others? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It is a substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Therefore, the Hatfield 
amendment is an amendment in the 
second degree? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall 
shortly move to table the underlying 
amendment by Senators KERREY and 
BROWN. The tabling of that amendment 
would carry with it the second-degree 
amendment, the substitute amendment 
by Mr. HATFIELD; am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that Senators on both sides rep- 
resenting the leadership have been 
called to the White House and will not 
be back in the Senate before 6:30. I, 
therefore, make the following unani- 
mous-consent request: 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending bill and the amendments by 
Senators KERREY and BROWN in the 
first degree and the amendment by 
Senator HATFIELD in the second degree 
remain in status quo until the hour of 
6:30 p.m.; that no other amendments be 
in order; and that at the hour of 6:30 
p.m. there be 15 minutes for debate, 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senators, 
Messrs. KERREY and BROWN; 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Or- 
egon, (Mr. HATFIELD); and 5 minutes ге- 
taining for myself; and upon the expi- 
ration of the 15 minutes that I have al- 
luded to, the vote then occur on the 
motion to table, which I will make be- 
fore taking my seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to Senator BROWN, 
who reserves the right to object. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow, my impression is 
that the Hatfield amendment is a seri- 
ous amendment. I know it is heartfelt 
and would have significant budget im- 
pact in terms of savings. 

My own hope is that the distin- 
guished Senator might consider allow- 
ing the distinguished ranking member 
a separate vote on his amendment so it 
would not be confused in terms of the 
amendment offered by Senator KERREY 
and 11 other Senators. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator would consider 
two motions, one to table the Hatfield 
amendment and one to table the 
Kerrey amendment. By going with 
those two votes, of course, which could 
be stacked, it would allow Members to 
express their individual feelings on the 
measures, which are significantly dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. BYRD. I respond to the distin- 
guished Senator by saying, no, I would 
move to table the underlying amend- 
ment, which would carry with it the 
Hatfield amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. I appreciate the Senator 
considering it, even though the results 
are not what I hoped for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, if I might make 
inquiry of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. I understand what 
the Senator's intent is. It seems to me 
that that might leave a window for ap- 
proximately 1 hour. I am wondering if 
the Senator might, therefore, amend 
his request to permit for the laying 
aside of those amendments so other 
amendments at least could be put 
forth. 

I have another amendment I would 
like to put forth, rather than waiting 
until possibly 7 o'clock, and I may or 
may not even get an opportunity at 
that time. And we could have a vote on 
that at any other time thereafter. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has a right to call up another 
amendment. 

In responding to the Senator, may I 
ask a question of him? Does his amend- 
ment pertain either to the Kerrey- 
Brown amendment or to the Hatfield 
amendment? 

Mr. D'AMATO. No, it does not. That 
is why I say it could be heard independ- 
ently and voted on at some other time. 
I did not think the Senator wanted to 
preclude others but rather wanted to 
keep the business going. So that would 
be my only objection. 

Could the Senator provide for an op- 
portunity then to lay aside the amend- 
ments so other amendments could be 
heard? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I add to 
my unanimous consent request a provi- 
sion that the pending amendments by 
Senators KERREY and BROWN and HAT- 
FIELD be temporarily laid aside so that 
other amendments may be introduced 
in the meantime. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia retains the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD. That is all right. I yield. 
The Senator reserves the right to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. KERREY. I ask the distinguished 
President pro tempore, by combining 
this tabling motion, we are essentially 
voting on both the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon and the amend- 
ment offered by 11 others, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KERREY. I respectfully object. 

Mr. BYRD. I hope the Senator will 

not object because the Senator well 
knows I have the strength to stand on 
my feet and lungs to have the capacity 
of carrying on for another hour, if nec- 
essary. 
Iintend to make the motion to table, 
and I do not want to vote on that mo- 
tion at the present time because I want 
to accommodate the leaders on both 
sides who have been called down to the 
White House and cannot return until 
6:30. I want to protect them. 

May I say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator, he really accomplishes nothing by 
making an objection. I could move to 
table now and put the Senate into a 
quorum. I can do various things that 
will keep us here until 6:30, and there 
will not be a vote. In the meantime, 
the Senator from New York will not 
have an opportunity to call up his 
amendment. We are simply delaying 
action on this very important bill, and 
we must complete action on this bill 
this evening in order to go to con- 
ference tomorrow, in order to bring 
back а conference report tomorrow 
night or Friday, in order to fully act on 
those conference reports in both 
Houses, in order that the bill may go to 
the President for his signature by Fri- 
day. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, again 
reserving the right to object, if the 
Senator will yield for a question. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KERREY. I appreciate that the 
rules allow this procedure to occur, and 
not wanting to delay the supplemental 
is unquestionably something that af- 
fects my judgment to object. But does 
the Senator believe that 11 to 18 Mem- 
bers who have worked since last Au- 
gust to prepare this amendment, hun- 
dreds of hours in meetings in good 
faith, trying to come to an agreement, 
not with any effort to hide from any- 
one what we were doing—in fact, we 
have had meetings with the leadership 
on both sides, describing what we are 
doing. Is there an element of fairness? 
I know the distinguished President pro 
tempore is someone who is guided very 
often by the question of fairness. 

Does it seem fair that a substitute 
amendment will essentially cloud the 
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vote? There will be many Members 
that will come and will vote on this 
saying “по” and not cite their opposi- 
tion to the underlying amendment. 
They will cite their opposition instead 
to the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon and thus it is 
going to be difficult, it seems to me, 
for the American people to judge where 
in fact the cards lie. 

I am appealing to the fairness, which 
is legendary, of the distinguished 
President pro tempore. We have 
worked long and hard. We have dis- 
closed what we are doing. It seems to 
me, in fairness, we should have an op- 
portunity to get some fairly direct up 
or down vote on this amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on the 
question of fairness, this Senator spent 
most of the afternoon listening to the 
arguments of the authors of the 
amendment. It is not a question of fair- 
ness. 

This rule on the motion to table has 
been incorporated in the Senate rules 
for 200 years, and prior to that in the 
various colonial legislatures and prior 
to that in the Parliament of England. 
That rule has been available a long 
time. 

As one who has had to use the rules 
here many times, as the majority lead- 
er and as minority leader and as the 
majority leader again, Iam very famil- 
iar with the fact that an amendment in 
the first degree is open to an amend- 
ment in the second degree. 

I am also very familiar with the fact 
that a motion to table the amendment 
in the first degree is perfectly fair. It is 
within the rules and it carries with it 
the amendment in the second degree. 
That is my full intention, to have the 
Senate vote to table both amendments 
at the same time. 

I have no compunctions about fair- 
ness. I will go home with a clear con- 
science tonight. The Senator from Ne- 
braska knows the rules. Every person 
is assumed to know the law, and all 
Senators are assumed to know the 
rules around here. There is no rule that 
says, in fairness, one should not move 
to table the amendment in the first de- 
gree. I have never heard that. I have 
been in the Senate now 36 years, and I 
have never heard that one sprung on 
me. 

But I must say that I plead my case 
before the bar of Senatorial opinion 
and that is I am being fair. I am using 
the rules. I know what I am doing. 

So I will either move now and talk 
until 6:30 on other matters or have a 
quorum call and we will not get to call 
up the amendment by the Senator from 
New York. 

If it were a question of fairness, may 
I say to the Senator, if it were a ques- 
tion of fairness, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would have no problem with 
this. It is not a question of fairness. 

Sometimes we bend over a little bit 
too much around here to accommodate 
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Senators. Their comes a time when a 
fellow who crawls into the ring with 
the champ, if it is Mr. Bowe or whoever 
it is, he has to take his chances with 
same gloves that Mr. Bowe uses. And 
that is where we are now. We are in the 
ring. 

Mr. KERREY. I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the distinguished President 
pro tempore. 

I am not asking for the judgment of 
the Senate to reach a conclusion that I 
know the rules as well as the distin- 
guished President pro tempore. That is 
obviously not the case. 

But, I would ask, with great respect, 
if it would be agreeable to allow per- 
haps an additional 5 minutes for those 
of us who would like to make the final 
case to speak on that at 6:30. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I revise my 
request to provide that those who sup- 
port the amendment in the first degree 
may have 10 minutes, 15 minutes? 

Mr. KERREY. Ten would be fine. 

Mr. BYRD. Ten minutes beginning at 
the hour of 6:30; that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD) 
have 5 minutes at that time; that I 
have not to exceed 10 minutes, follow- 
ing the other Senators; that the vote 
then occur on the motion to table the 
underlying  first-degree amendment; 
that meanwhile, the amendments re- 
tain their status quo; and that they be 
temporarily set aside to allow other 
Senators to offer amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I now make a motion to 
table in accordance with the statement 
I made earlier and in accordance with 
the order that has been entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the motion to table 
has now been made and the amend- 
ments are temporarily laid aside until 
the hour of 6:30. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1442 
(Purpose: To extend the RTC Civil Statute of 
Limitations) 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Мг. D'AMATO] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1442. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . EXTENSION OF RTC CIVIL STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section 21A(bX14XC) of the Federal Home 

Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1441a(b)Y14XC) is 
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amended by striking clause (i) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(i) the period beginning on the date the 
claim accrues (as determined pursuant to 
section 11(d)(14)(B) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and ending on the date the Cor- 
poration is terminated pursuant to section 
21A(mX1); ог”. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I have 
been coming to the floor of the Senate 
now every day since it became appar- 
ent to me that the Whitewater/Madison 
situation was reaching a critical point. 
It is now February 9, with the statute 
of limitations running out on February 
28. 
Now we lose another day. We still 
have not received any meaningful re- 
sponse. We can mark off Wednesday, 
February 9. We are now down to 19 
days, and the stonewalling tactics of 
the RTC, the four-corner stall, seems 
to be working. 

More importantly, it becomes more 
obvious today that there is an increas- 
ing need to see to it that the statute of 
limitations, as it relates to this mat- 
ter, should be tolled. And yet, we are 
not advised by the RTC that that is the 


case. 

Mr. President, I read today the head- 
lines of the Washington Times—if the 
allegations made hold-up, it will prove 
to be a very disturbing revelation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this article be printed in 
RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times, Feb. 9, 1994] 
ROSE FIRM SHREDS WHITEWATER RECORDS 
(By Jerry Seper) 

Little Rock’s Rose Law Firm—where first 
lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, Associate At- 
torney General Webster L. Hubbell and 
former White House Deputy Counsel Vincent 
W. Foster Jr., were partners before they 
came to Washington—last week shredded 
Whitewater Development Corp. records held 
in its possession, The Washington Times has 
learned. 

The records, according to an employee of 
the firm, included documents showing Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Clinton’s involvement, along 
with partners James B. McDougal and his 
then-wife, Susan, in the north Arkansas real 
estate venture now under federal investiga- 
tion. 

Special counsel Robert B. Fiske Jr., ap- 
pointed Jan. 20 by Attorney General Janet 
Reno, is looking into allegations that Mr. 
McDougal, former owner of Madison Guar- 
anty Savings and Loan Association, illegally 
manipulated S&L loans and improperly di- 
verted money to several powerful Arkansas 
politicians, including Gov. Clinton. 

Mr. Foster, whose body was found July 20 
in a Virginia park in what federal authori- 
ties said was a suicide, was the Clintons’ per- 
sonal lawyer and represented the couple for 
the Rose firm in the Whitewater matter. 

"There's absolutely no doubt that the 
records destroyed last Thursday were those 
the firm had on Whitewater," said the em- 
ployee, who asked not to be named. “Тһеге 
were а lot of papers, and the process took 
quite a long time. 

“А bunch of the stuff was there to be read, 
and it was felt that this could be very Бай," 
the employee said. 
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A second Rose employee who took part in 
the shredding declined comment. In a tele- 
phone interview, he would not say if he had 
shredded Whitewater documents or wit- 
nessed their destruction, but he declined to 
say the incident had not occurred. 

"I'm not going to comment,“ said the em- 
ployee, who earlier had confided to friends 
that the shredding had taken place and that 
he was scared to death“ about it. 

"I'm not going to say anything about what 
happened. I would just prefer not to say any- 
thing about this at all.“ 

A friend of this employee, who also re- 
quested anonymity, confirmed the conversa- 
tion in which the employee said he was 
frightened. She said she was told there was 
concern at the firm about what had hap- 
pened and anxiety over the possibility that 
employees could be fired because the matter 
had become known to The Washington 
Times. 

Ronald M. Clark, managing partner at the 
Rose firm, did not return telephone calls to 
his office yesterday seeking comment about 
the destruction of the documents. 

It'S not clear whether the shredding vio- 
lated state or federal laws, but a high-rank- 
ing Justice Department prosecutor in an ear- 
lier administration said that under certain 
interpretations of federal law, the shredding 
could be considered obstruction of justice. 

“This is outrageous," he said. "If what 
happened was not illegal, and there is a ques- 
tion about that, then it certainly was highly 
unethical." 

An officer of the FBI describes it as a cu- 
rious thing to do at this point," particularly 
since the Rose firm had to be aware that 
Whitewater was part of an ongoing federal 
probe. 

“It certainly is no secret Whitewater is 
under investigation—it's been on the front 
page every дау,” he said. Maybe they have 
taken the position that it's privileged infor- 
mation and want to protect their client. 

But if they shredded the records with the 
intent of preventing their discovery, that 
might be a different thing.” 

Others recalled that shredding documents 
during his tenure at the National Security 
Council proved costly to Marine Lt. Col. Oli- 
ver North. He was convicted in May 1989 and 
sentenced to two years’ probation, 1,200 
hours of community service and a $150,000 
fine. The sentence was overturned on appeal 
in July 1990 by a federal appeals court. 

The Fiske inquiry includes a review of 
money said to have been funneled by Madi- 
son to the Whitewater project, including a 
$300,000 Small Business Administration loan 
obtained by Mrs. McDougal. 

David L. Hale, a former Little Rock munic- 
ipal judge now under indictment on unre- 
lated SBA fraud charges, said Mr. Clinton, 
then the governor, and Mr. McDougal pres- 
sured him to authorize the loan. About 
$110,000 of it eventually found its way into 
the Whitewater account. 

Mr. McDougal has denied any wrongdoing. 

Federal authorities have said the Clintons 
are not “targets” of the Whitewater-Madison 
probe, although Mr. Fiske has said he in- 
tends to question both of them under oath. 
They also have denied any improprieties. 

It was not clear which specific Whitewater 
documents would have been kept by the Rose 
firm, but Mr. Foster personally handled the 
Whitewater matter for the Clintons, includ- 
ing: 

The December sale of the couple’s half- 
share of Whitewater. 

Mr. Foster met with Mr. McDougal in No- 
vember 1992 to sell the couple’s partnership 
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interests for $1,000 and later arranged for it 
to be taken as a capital gain on the Clinton's 
personal tax return. 

Whitewater's failure to file corporate in- 
come tax records for a three-year period. 

The omission was discovered after Mr. Fos- 
ter met with Mr. McDougal to execute the 
Whitewater sale. In December 1992, Mr. Fos- 
ter filed corporate tax returns for the Clin- 
tons claiming Whitewater had earned no in- 
come. 

Mr. Foster also was responsible for the es- 
tablishment of a blind trust for the Clintons' 
assets to satisfy ethical concerns about the 
couple's personal business deals. The task 
was not accomplished until six months after 
Mr. Clinton took office—and three days be- 
fore Mr. Foster's death. 

The Fiske investigation will include a re- 
view of the Foster suicide. Whitewater docu- 
ments were secretly taken from his office by 
White House officials after his body was 
found. 

Last month, after The Washington Times 
reported that records had been removed from 
Mr. Foster's office, the White House turned 
over to the Justice Department 10 boxes of 
what it said were Whitewater documents. 
The delivery came in response to a federal 
grand jury subpoena the White House had ne- 
gotiated with the Justice Department to 
keep the documents sealed from public view. 

It was not clear whether other records held 
by the Rose firm pertaining to the Clintons 
had also been shredded. 

Several federal law enforcement authori- 
ties have been concerned about a possible 
conflict of interest involving Mrs. Clinton's 
ties to an investment group and about а 
stock partnership involving Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Hubbell. 

Specifically, these concerns involve: 

Value Partners, an investment group that 
"sold short" on several health care stocks 
after the Clintons moved into the White 
House. 

By the time of the sale, Mrs. Clinton had 
actively taken charge of the president's 
health care task force. Selling short is the 
practice of selling shares not held for future 
delivery in anticipation of buying the shares 
later at а reduced price. 

In December 1992, Value Partners had $1.2 
million invested in 10 health care stocks, or 
about 13 percent of its total portfolio. The 
conflict focused on allegations that, as the 
head of the health care task force, Mrs. Clin- 
ton's public statements about health care 
and price controls depressed the price of 
shares in health care stocks, making the 
shares available at a reduced price. 

Midlife Investors, a partnership set up in 
1983 by Roy P. Drew, à broker working at the 
time at the E.F. Hutton office in Little 
Rock. 

According to the Clintons' joint tax re- 
turns, Mrs. Clinton was a partner in Midlife 
from 1983 until at least the end of 1991. The 
address listed for the partnership is the Rose 
firm. 

Mrs. Clinton, Mr. Hubbell and Mr. Foster 
each put up $15,000 naming the others—not 
their spouses—as beneficiaries. 

The Clintons' tax returns show the part- 
nership never yielded much taxable dividend 
income, a finding that surprised Mr. Drew, 
now a private consultant. He said it would be 
“а stretch of the imagination” to believe the 
venture did not yield dividends, based on its 
stock purchases which included Firestone 
Tire and Diamond Shamrock. 

The Clintons and McDougals were joint 
partners in Whitewater and planned to build 
vacation homes on 42 lots along the White 
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а in the Arkansas Ozarks. The project 
‘failed. 

According to records at the Marion County 
Courthouse in Yellville, Ark., the partner- 
ship appears to have been structured to en- 
able the Clintons to receive half the profits 
with little or no investment. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Let me just show you 
the headline. Rose Firm  Shreds 
Whitewater Records; Employee Says 
Paper Detailed Clinton's Involve- 
ment." 

Let me say that I have heard people 
say, "Look, we are going to have a spe- 
cial counsel. He is eminently qualified, 
a man who is distinguished, a man of 
great integrity, Mr. Fiske. Well, let us 
wait for this report.” 

Well, it is ridiculous to think that 
his report is going to be done by the 
28th. And what about the civil liability 
for intentional or willful conduct? The 
statute will have run, barring the 
bringing a suit. 

And so it is the intention of this Sen- 
ator to offer legislation picking up on 
the challenge, of Senator METZENBAUM, 
our distinguished colleague from Ohio, 
who suggested yesterday that we ex- 
tend the statute of limitations. That 
we extend the statute of limitations for 
all of the institutions, and I will join 
with you in supporting that proposal.” 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
we seek to do with this amendment. 
This amendment would extend the cur- 
rent statute of limitations to the end 
of December, 1995. That date has been 
chosen because that is when the RTC 
ceases to exist. 

Yesterday on the floor, the Senator 
said he would join with me in extend- 
ing the current statute of limitations. 
That is what this amendment does. 

It extends the current statute of lim- 
itations, not only for Madison, but uni- 
formly to all of those thrifts until De- 
cember 31, 1995. It uses almost the 
exact language of Senator METZEN- 
BAUM, because he sent me a proposal 
last evening, sent to our staff, except 
with à minor change as it relates to 
the statute. 

By the way, if we are going to go out 
of session tomorrow we have as а prac- 
tical matter, 1 day on Thursday, we 
come back in on the 22nd, that gives us 
2, 3, 4, 5—6 days, practically, that we 
will be in session before the statute 
runs. 

When we begin to get these allega- 
tions, evidenced by headlines like the 
"Rose Firm Shreds Whitewater 
Records," when we see we have a total 
of some 19 days left and the statute to 
run—How can the people's interest be 
protected in these situations? How is it 
we can see to it that what should be 
done is done? 

I have been accused of raising the 
Madison case and no other. I have been 
accused of having voted against ex- 
tending the statute of limitations. As I 
explained yesterday, that is not the 
case. 

The fact of the matter is, I said 
where there are cases of fraud, where 
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there are cases of wilful and inten- 
tional conduct, certainly we should ex- 
tend the statute of limitations. 

Indeed, that was the language which 
the Senate Banking and House Bank- 
ing conferees came up with. So what 
we are doing here —зо we can explain 
it again—that legislation is simply 
taking the existing statute, extending 
it to the termination date of the RTC, 
which is December 31, 1995. It seems to 
me that, then, protects the interests of 
the taxpayers. 

My colleague from Ohio brought up 
the fact there was a bank in Texas—I 
am not quite sure of the name—that 
went into receivership at the same 
time; that there was approximately 
$1.5 billion that the taxpayers had to 
pay. He said why do we not include 
them? This is exactly what this legisla- 
tion would do. It would include some 
500 institutions that otherwise would 
have the statute of limitations toll pre- 
viously. 

It would give the RTC additional 
time. And what it would do is give the 
RTC time to reconsider or evaluate 
new information. For instance, in the 
specific case of Madison—where we are 
now into the business of the alleged 
shredding of documents—we do not 
know where documents are. Some have 
been sent to the Justice Department, 
some have been sent to other areas, but 
we now hear this distressing news. It 
may or may not be true. It may or may 
not be true that these documents were 
shredded. But let us see. Let us pre- 
serve the taxpayers' rights and let us 
make it possible for Mr. Fiske to do his 
job. 

If there are no criminal penalties, or 
conduct, if there are civil penalties or 
civil liability, he then can refer this 
matter to the appropriate people. 

In the meantime the RTC has suffi- 
cient time to carry out their duties and 
their responsibilities. 

I believe that by doing this we can 
demonstrate to the American people 
that we really care. 

I believe that by extending the stat- 
ute of limitations across the board we 
say: Look, we want the regulators to 
have sufficient time to see to it that 
this matter is handled appropriately. 
We do not want to have a situation 
where, day after day, anyone raises the 
issue that the statute is being allowed 
to toll. That simply does not make 
sense. 

I know some of my colleagues are 
tired of this. But let me tell you, when 
41 Senators need to send a letter of in- 
quiry to the head of the RTC some- 
thing is wrong. People have a right to 
these answers. It would seem to me if 
41 Senators sent the letter yesterday, 
that by today we should have received 
something from Mr. Altman, which 
raises another point. I have touched on 
it and I said I would touch on it to- 
night. 

I do not understand how Mr. Altman 
can really discharge his duties when he 
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is a Presidential appointee and we are 
talking about him being the top person 
at an agency that should be engaged in 
an investigation of a case that cer- 
tainly involves the White House di- 
rectly and indirectly, and the former 
law firm of Mrs. Clinton and people 
closely associated and connected. 

Let us be fair about this. It is not fair 
for Mr. Altman to be placed in this sit- 
uation. We should have a process of 
recusal. 

Mr. Altman has been the titular, or 
acting head, now for some 11 months. 
It is wrong. It is inappropriate. And we 
have to really put a stop to this fiasco. 

I assure my colleagues I am then ina 
position to say, Fine, we can give 
them some time when they come in for 
review. We do not have to try to have 
the Banking Committee have the RTC 
come in for review on the 22nd or 23rd 
and ascertain what, if anything, they 
have been doing in regard to this mat- 
ter." 

I see my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska, Senator 
MURKOWSKI is here. I know he intends 
to speak to the issue. 

Mr. President, at this point in time I 
would like to ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I ask the Chair—I 
did not hear his response? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I will 
renew that at another point in time. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair 
and I thank my colleague and good 
friend, the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York and the ranking member of the 
Banking Committee in cosponsoring 
this amendment. 

I think it has already been said. If we 
had a response to the letters that have 
been sent to the RTC, we would not be 
here today. I am sure the Senator from 
New York would not be offering his 
amendment, because the issue would 
have been resolved. The RTC would 
have acquiesced in a responsible way to 
extend the tolling of the statute of lim- 
itations in this case or it could file ap- 
propriate charges in the civil matter 
relating to the many questions that 
are before all of us with regard to the 
realization that the taxpayers have 
lost some $47 million and it is appro- 
priate the tolling be extended. 

I think we would all recognize the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
has come to the floor for more than a 
week to remind the Senate that the 
statute of limitations clock is ticking 
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on several cases that are currently 
being investigated by the Resolution 
Trust Corporation. Unless the RTC en- 
ters into the tolling agreements with 
the parties under investigation prior to 
February 28, RTC will be precluded 
from completing these investigations 
and bringing suit to recover at the ex- 
pense of, obviously, the taxpayers. 

One of these cases, of course, involves 
the failure of Madison Guaranty, which 
some have called a private piggy bank 
for some of the insiders and some mem- 
bers of the Arkansas political estab- 
lishment. To the American public, 
Madison and Whitewater development 
have become synonymous. Just 3 weeks 
ago, Attorney General Reno finally 
gave in to mounting public pressure to 
appoint a special counsel, a distin- 
guished gentleman by the name of Rob- 
ert Fiske, to investigate the entire 
Whitewater affair. 

Of course it is impossible to know 
how many months, if not years, this 
process will take. No matter what, the 
cloud of Whitewater will not lift until 
the investigation is completed. 

Mr. President, from what I know, I 
do not believe that the President of the 
United States, or any members of his 
family or associates, should be really 
concerned about this investigation or 
the political influences that have been 
suggested. I believe it will simply put 
to rest all the issues surrounding this 
affair once and for all. 

I think all of us would agree that it 
is in the best interest of the executive 
branch. However, as things stand today 
on February 9, unless the RTC enters 
into a tolling agreement with the par- 
ties under investigation in connection 
with the Madison affair, the taxpayers 
of this country will not be afforded an 
opportunity to recover funds paid in to 
bail out Madison through civil action. 

Yesterday, I was pleased to join 39 of 
my colleagues in a letter sent to the 
acting Chief Executive Officer of the 
RTC, Mr. Roger Altman, inquiring as 
to the nature of RTC’s efforts to obtain 
voluntary tolling agreements relating 
to the Madison case. 

This letter serves as a followup of 
two other letters that had been pre- 
viously sent to Mr. Altman in January. 
As of today, we still do not know 
whether RTC is pursuing this ap- 
proach. We have asked for assurances. 
They have not been forthcoming. 

Instead, all the RTC has indicated is 
that one of the tools available to them 
is to seek to toll the statute of limita- 
tions. So, obviously, they have the 
tools but no commitment on tolling 
has come from RTC. No explanation, 
no response, no indication that they 
will file civil claims if such a tolling 
cannot be obtained. 

So we address this timeframe with 
little, if any, certainty, and the real- 
ization that time is progressing and 
February 28 is coming. The Senate will 
be in recess next week, so we probably 
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only have 5 or 6 days left of time for 
the RTC to act within the timeframe of 
the Senate’s schedule. 

І assure you, Mr. President, February 
28 is not going to pass unnoticed, 
thanks in large part to the work of my 
distinguished colleague from New 
York, and that is as it should be. Madi- 
son will not get off the hook quietly if 
the RTC lets the statute of limitations 
expire. 

But there is something that we can 
do to make certain that the limitation 
period does not foreclose taxpayers’ re- 
coveries. We can extend the statute of 
limitation for all cases—all cases—and 
this is the point of the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, to extend 
the statute of limitation for all cases 
involving allegations of fraud or inten- 
tional misconduct. As I said, that is 
precisely what the Senator’s amend- 
ment does. 

The issue before the Senate is not the 
issue of Madison Guaranty. The inves- 
tigation of Madison Guaranty should 
be treated in the same fashion as any 
other S&L investigation. There should 
not be special treatment afforded 
Madison. If there was wrongdoing, it 
should be punished. But if there is an 
opportunity to recover funds, the RTC 
should not be precluded from taking 
action because of time constraints. 
There are simply too many taxpayer 
dollars affected by all of these inves- 
tigations. 

I think it only fair that we give the 
RTC a full opportunity to complete 
this and all of its investigations. I 
think that is a point those who have 
criticized the discussion the Senator 
from New York and I have had would 
agree on: There should be no special 
treatment, and this is what the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
simply does. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will yield. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I will be happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Before I said I will 
renew my request, Mr. President, and I 
renew my request because I am intent 
on pressing this. I think we should 
take this to a vote, so I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank the President 
and I thank my friend for yielding. I 
will point out that he has made a very 
excellent point, and that point is we do 
not want any different treatment. We 
are not asking that Madison be treated 
any differently than any other institu- 
tion but that there be at least the same 
treatment. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank my col- 
league from New York. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
procedural rules in the Senate which 
make it difficult for us to legislate on 
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appropriations bills. I see the distin- 
guished President pro tempore of the 
Senate who has led oftentimes that dis- 
cussion very eloquently. 

But as we all know, the Senate rules 
are flexible and they can be waived 
when a majority of Senators believe 
the issue is important enough to jus- 
tify a waiver. I think it is fair to say in 
the view of the Senator from Alaska, 
this is one of those cases where the 
rules ought to be waived. 

The underlying legislation we are 
considering is an emergency bill. For 
the most part, it seeks to channel more 
than $7 billion of Federal funds to vic- 
tims of the California earthquake and, 
as it comes to the floor, it is not paid 
for. I expect that it will not be paid for. 
I believe that the February 28 deadline 
also represents а reasonable and re- 
sponsible emergency, a  foreseeable 
emergency, but nonetheless an emer- 
gency. If we allow this deadline to pass 
and if the RTC does not obtain the toll- 
ing agreements, the Government po- 
tentially will lose the opportunity to 
attempt to recover as much as—it has 
been estimated—$3 billion for the 
American taxpayer. 

Maybe the Government will not re- 
cover that much. Maybe it will recover 
only $1 billion or $500 million, but it 
Stands to recover a substantial amount 
if, indeed, the extension becomes a re- 
ality. Whatever the amount that is ul- 
timately recovered, we should not 
allow the statute of limitations to 
stand in the way, especially when the 
conduct for which we are extending the 
statute relates to fraud and intentional 
misconduct. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge my 
colleagues to support the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alaska yield the floor? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator from 
Alaska yields the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in the in- 
terest of expediting our procedure, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent 
that the pending amendments be set 
aside, and I would like an opportunity 
to offer an amendment on which I 
would be happy to agree to a time 
limit. I think it can be handled very 
quickly and if, indeed, а vote is appro- 
priate, it can be joined with the votes 
pending to follow the vote on the Byrd 
motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I object, not be- 
cause I have any quarrel with my 
friend from Colorado, but because I 
would like to respond to the Senator 
from New York and his amendment 
first. Maybe I can do so briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado. I do 
not mean to be rude to him. 
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I rise to support the amendment to 
extend the statute of limitations that 
pretty much reflects the language that 
I sent to the Senator from New York 
late yesterday pursuant to the debate 
that we had on the floor. 

Extending the statute will mean that 
there are about 600 thrift cases that 
will be subject to the possibility of 
bringing action in the courts of the 
United States, and I think that is ap- 
propriate. 

My quarrel with the Senator from 
New York the last couple of times I 
was on the floor with him had to do 
with the fact that he was speaking 
more about one case, Madison. My con- 
cern is that we ought to treat all the 
savings and loans the same way. 

So perhaps out of this rather conten- 
tious debate that occurred between the 
Senator from New York and myself, we 
really may wind up doing the tax- 
payers a great service. I am frank to 
say, I said yesterday that I would send 
him language to extend the statute, 
and I said I would do it before 5 
o'clock, which we did. The Senator 
from New York received it. The Sen- 
ator from New York accepted it and 
has offered it as an amendment today. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to ac- 
cept it, adopt it, and I hope that we can 
retain it in conference. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1443 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1442 

(Purpose: To perfect D'Amato amendment 

No. 1442) 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk, a per- 
fecting amendment, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Second degree. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1443 to 
D’Amato amendment 1442. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Delete lines 3 through 10 of D'Amato 
amendment Мо. 1442, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

(a) Section 21А(ЬХ14ХС) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(14)(C) is amended by striking clause 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

900 the period beginning on the date the 
claim accrues (as determined pursuant to 
section 11(d)(14)(B) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and ending on December 31, 
1995; or." 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, if I 
might, the perfecting amendment is 
just that. It is a perfecting amend- 
ment. It does not do anything to 
change the relevant dates or the terms. 
It is to protect the amendment from 
being changed. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the second-degree amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let me, 
if I might, say to the Senator from 
Ohio, we may have had our differences, 
but I absolutely wish to commend him 
for moving forward, keeping his word, 
and being a man of his word. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio I think had legitimate 
concern that I was looking for some 
kind of special, preferential treatment, 
singling out one institution. And while 
that was not my intent, it is obvious 
that he has had a goal, and his goal has 
been throughout to see to it that the 
RTC does everything to recover as 
much money as possible against all of 
those who may have committed acts 
that subject them to civil liability, and 
to seek civil enforcement, on behalf of 
the taxpayers. 

It was with that in mind that I be- 
lieve he made the offer last evening. 

He rightfully pointed out there were 
a number of institutions, for which the 
state of limitations would run on the 
same date, on the 28th. The RTC would 
not be able to bring action even if 
there were actionable claims without 
getting tolling agreements. I believe it 
was his intent to see to it that every- 
body was treated fairly, but, more im- 
portantly, the American taxpayers’ 
rights were preserved. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
coming forth with a solution that I 
hope now will give us the time and the 
opportunity to see that all of these 
cases are handled fairly, and, in addi- 
tion, will give to the special prosecutor 
the opportunity to make his report and 
will make it less of a time crunch; 
where there are those of us who may 
fee] the matter is not being handled ap- 
propriately, this will give the RTC 
through December of 1995 to handle not 
only this matter, but as I think the 
Senator has indicated previously, other 
institutions where the statute will oth- 
erwise run soon. Some of them that has 
chalked up an astounding loss of some- 
thing like $1.5 billion, which also would 
be tolled. 

So I commend my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not have an 
amendment, I say to the Senator from 
Colorado. I will be finished speaking in 
3 minutes or less. 
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Madam President, I rise to com- 
pliment the distinguished Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee for 
some language he put in this bill rel- 
ative to disaster relief. 

After the floods in the Midwestern 
United States and before the last ca- 
tastrophe and disaster in California, at 
an appropriations meeting where we 
were figuring out what we ought to do 
for the floods, I raised the question as 
to whether we really had adequate laws 
on the books with reference to the 
kinds of problems with which we are 
confronted. 

I happen to know a little bit about it. 
I think the last time we changed the 
disaster laws was, believe it or not, 
way back when I was ranking member 
of a subcommittee called Disaster Re- 
lief. I served on the Public Works Com- 
mittee with then chairman Burdick. 

It strikes me almost intuitively that 
we need to modernize those laws, 
streamline them, to make sure they 
are not duplications, and sincerely find 
out whether the laws are being abused. 
We understand now there may be some 
abuse with reference to illegal aliens 
getting 18-month vouchers for rent-free 
housing. We are not even sure they are 
entitled to them, in our interest in pro- 
viding and quickly. 

So I said that day that I thought the 
time had come for a total evaluation of 
disaster programs. I believe the distin- 
guished chairman, on page 88 of the bill 
before us, provides for a task force to 
advise the U.S. Senate on how to re- 
spond to future disasters. I wish the 
House would accept this and make it a 
bicameral task force. The task force 
would be set up, and among the things 
they would do would be evaluate the 
types and amounts of Federal financial 
assistance provided to individuals, 
States and local governments, and non- 
profit organizations after disasters 
strike, as well as relevant insurance 
coverage and loss experience. 

I believe I am correct in assuming 
that this actually means they can look 
at the current status of disaster relief 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the entire panorama, and tell us 
whether we could do things better, tell 
us whether there are some of those 
laws that ought to be changed so as to 
make the relief more effective, and in 
every respect be considerate of the 
American taxpayers, so we are getting 
the very best benefit out of the money 
we spend, and we do it generously for 
all Americans. 

So I am not even going to ask the 
question. I am just going to assume I 
am correct in this as I compliment the 
chairman. I believe it is pretty clear 
that if this task force is created, and I 
hope it is, it will look at the current 
laws, and the administration of them, 
to see if we can do better among the 
various objectives. 

I yield the floor at this point, once 
again thanking the chairman for his 
excellent work in this regard. 
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Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, in 
the interest of expediting procedures 
on this bill, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be set aside and I be allowed to 
offer an amendment. I will be happy to 
agree to limiting the time on the dis- 
cussion of that amendment and would 
ask the vote on the amendment be held 
after the vote on the Byrd tabling mo- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I hope the Sen- 
ator will modify his request to provide 
only that the pending amendment be 
set aside temporarily. I do not want to 
agree at this time that the vote will 
occur on the amendment as the Sen- 
ator has phrased it; that would pre- 
clude a tabling motion. 

Mr. BROWN. I appreciate the distin- 
guished Senator’s comment. 

Madam President, I would modify my 
unanimous consent request that the 
pending amendment be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1444 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I rise 
and send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1444: 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 81, strike lines 8 through line 14. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, this 
amendment deals with a portion of the 
bill which would provide additional 
funding for the Executive Office of the 
President. The money involved is a lit- 
tle over $7 million. 

The question that is appropriate on 
this bill is: Should we be adding this 
additional funding under an emergency 
supplemental? As I understand the 
Budget Act, it is quite clear that emer- 
gency supplementals must relate to 
items that, indeed, are emergencies, 
that are sudden, that are urgent, that 
are unforeseen, and that are necessary. 
It may well be that the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in due course 
come to the conclusion this is appro- 
priate money to be funded, that, in- 
deed, the appropriation should be 
made. 

Madam President, it is very clear 
that this additional money does not fit 
any of those descriptions. The addi- 
tional $7 million is not sudden. It re- 
lates to a matter that has been around 
several years. It is not urgent. It re- 
lates to electronic communications 
management activities. These are nor- 
mal activities related to the office. 
They in no way fit the definition of ei- 
ther sudden or urgent. They are by no 
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means unforeseen. I believe the Mem- 
bers of this body, when they look at 
them, will conclude also that they are 
not necessary. 

Let me simply say that the Presi- 
dent, I believe, acted wisely when over 
a year ago he called for a 25-percent 
cut in the Office of the Presidency. I 
believe, unfortunately, this Congress 
denied him that cut. The cut was not 
taken. 

What this supplemental suggests is 
that rather than a cut of 25 percent we 
are going to have additional funding. 
We are not only going to ignore the 
call for a cut but we are going to have 
a supplemental to add funding. It is my 
belief that this not only violates the 
spirit of the President’s request origi- 
nally, but it clearly violates the dic- 
tates of the Budget Act. If emergency 
supplementals are going to mean any- 
thing, we ought to at least be willing 
to adhere to the clear guidelines of the 
Budget Act. 

So I offer this amendment in the 
hopes that the Congress will clear the 
bill of measures that do not fit the def- 
inition. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit 
for the RECORD a piece written by the 
Republican leader, ROBERT DOLE, deal- 
ing with the whole question of emer- 
gency supplementals at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Times, Nov. 5, 1993] 

CONGRESS LOVES "EMERGENCY" FUNDING 

BECAUSE EVERYTHING IS AN EMERGENCY 
(By Bob Dole) 

A funny thing happened on the way to defi- 
cit reduction. After a recent swing through 
the West, President Clinton sent Congress an 
urgent request for $315 million in unpaid 
“emergency” disaster assistance to replace 
the Cypress Freeway in Oakland, Calif. Sen. 
Pete Domenici, the ranking Republican on 
the Budget Committee, protested the timing 
of the emergency“ funding request on the 
Senate floor after learning that the Freeway 
had been damaged in the Loma Prieta Earth- 
quake—some four years earlier. Earthquakes 
are indeed tragedies, but 4-year-old road 
damage is hardly an "emergency." The 
amendment was quietly withdrawn, but not 
before many questions had been raised on 
the use and possible abuse of the “етег- 
gency'' spending loophole by the Clinton ad- 
ministration. 

In order to rein in runaway spending and 
impose discipline on the congressional budg- 
et process, the Budget Enforcement Act of 
1990 put in place caps on spending through 
1995. These caps were intended to be iron- 
clad, but as you might expect, Washington 
gave itself an "emergency" exit. The Budget 
Act drafters included an emergency re- 
quirement” to allow Congress and the presi- 
dent to address "sudden, urgent, unforeseen, 
necessary or temporary expenditures'"—hur- 
ricane losses, the costs of Desert Storm— 
without causing a breakdown in the budget 
process. 

If а funding request is defined as an “етпег- 
gency" by the president and Congress, the 
spending does not count against the Appro- 
priations Committee's spending allocations; 
it just gets added to the deficit. Members of 
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Congress often lobby hard for a presidential 
"emergency" request for their favorite 
projects—projects that could always be fund- 
ed through the normal appropriations proc- 
ess if they could be justified on their mer- 
its—because an emergency“ designation 
eliminates the painful task of cutting other 
programs to stay within spending limits. The 
Cypress Freeway isn't the biggest or worst 
example of using the emergency“ funding 
loophole, but it does provide a good illustra- 
tion of some of the complex problems with 
federal disaster assistance programs. 

The most obvious question is whether the 
Cypress Freeway request met the original 
Office of Management and Budget criteria 
for "emergency" spending. Certainly the 
funding requirement for the Cypress Free- 
way did not appear—four years after the 
earthquake—to be sudden, urgent, or un- 
foreseen". The need to replace the freeway 
has been apparent since its collapse follow- 
ing the 1989 earthquake. Although it was dif- 
ficult at the time to estimate the cost of re- 
placing the structure, precise estimates of 
the costs have been available since the Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement for the project 
was completed in September 1991. 

If a project is not urgent“ or unfore- 
seen," is it then reasonable to expect the Ap- 
propriations Committee to find funding 
within its regular allocation, no matter what 
the project costs? If we are serious about 
controling federal spending, the answer 
must be yes. Otherwise, we can no doubt ex- 
pect to see a string of disaster relief amend- 
ments reaching back to the great Chicago 
fire. 

A less easily answered element of the 
"emergency" definition is, was the spending 
necessary? The original disaster assistance 
legislation for the Loma Prieta Earthquake 
provided $1 billion for federal highway re- 
pair. California far exceeded that amount, in 
large part because the state decided to re- 
build the Cypress Freeway in a different lo- 
cation. 

Community pressure in West Oakland, not 
safety, was the driving factor in the move. 
County Supervisor Warren Widener, a major 
opponent of the original double-decker Free- 
way called the old structure a “сопсгебе co- 
lossus'" that prevented growth, lowered prop- 
erty values and "divided the area for 32 
years." Unfortunately, this neighborhood 
beauty makeover increased the taxpayers' 
bill for the 2.2 mile roadway from $100 mil- 
lion in 1989 to an estimated $695 million in 
1993. The cost of purchasing the right of way 
for the new elevated highway was $230 mil- 
lion—an amount nearly equal to the presi- 
dent's supplemental request. Despite this 
outrageous cost increase, there has been no 
outcry from local citizens, no calls for an in- 
vestigation or impeachment of government 
officials, because, as the San Francisco 
Chronicle has explained, ‘‘most of the money 
comes from Washington and is far removed 
from local taxpayers’ pockets." 

The Cypress Freeway is not an isolated ex- 
ample of "emergency" spending. According 
to the Republican staff of the Senate Budget 
Committee, Congress and the president have 
declared $74.2 billion in emergency“ spend- 
ing since the 1990 Budget Agreement. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of these expenditures 
were associated with Desert Storm and 
Desert Shield and were largely repaid with 
allied contributions. Domestic emer- 
вепсіев” have totaled $14.3 billion, for disas- 
ters ranging from the Midwest floods to Hur- 
ricane Andrew. 

The total tab for domestic "emergencies" 
would have almost doubled if President Clin- 
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ton had succeeded in passing his $12 billion 
"Economic Stimulus Package." This abuse 
of the "emergency" designation to avoid 
paying for additional spending was so egre- 
gious that Republicans in the Senate united 
to block and eventually kill the bill. Demo- 
crats, for the most part, would not have sup- 
ported the new spending if they had been re- 
quired to cut back the other programs. That 
is why very little of the defeat package made 
it into later spending bills. 

How do we prevent abuse of the emer- 
gency" designations and still leave enough 
budget flexibility to account for truly cata- 
strophic spending events, such as the Persian 
Gulf conflict? One option might to be re- 
quired that any disaster account be funded 
at a level equal to the average of spending 
over the past three years. Any spending be- 
yond this level could be exempted from the 
budget enforcement requirements. 

А more difficult problem is how to prevent 
so-called gold-plating“ of disaster projects. 
Clearly. we need to ensure that federal funds 
are provided to return structures to their 
pre-disaster state; however, it seems to me 
the federal government is not obligated to 
rebuild them to some post-disaster ideal. 
Any improvements, beyond what are needed 
for safety, should not receive priority over 
worthwhile projects simply because of their 
proximity to disaster. The best way to en- 
sure that is to deny extraordinary budgetary 
treatment to the improvement portion of a 
project. 

I would encourage Office of Management 
and Budget Director Leon Panetta—one of 
the primary backers of the Cypress request— 
to look carefully at the “emergency” budget 
loophole and offer his own suggestions for re- 
form in the President's next budget submis- 
sion. If the Clinton administration is serious 
about cutting spending, its officials need to 
Stop their back-door efforts to evade the 
very budget rules they worked so hard to put 
in place. 


Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you. I yield the 
floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I would offer an amendment that I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator offering a second-degree 
amendment? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I ask unanimous 
consent to set the pending amendment 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 


the 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1445 
(Purpose: Sense of the Senate that Federal 
spending priorities need to be reevaluated 
in light of the recent Northridge earth- 
quake in California and other frequently 
occurring natural disasters nationwide and 
that, as part of the reevaluation, the Presi- 
dential election campaign fund checkoff 
should be replaced with a checkoff for Fed- 

eral disaster relief assistance) 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, is the 
Senator offering an amendment to his 
own amendment? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator just got consent to lay aside the 
previous amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Has the clerk stated the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk is about to read the amendment. 

The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska, [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI] proposes an amendment numbered 1445. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE FUNDING. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) during the past 5 years, the United 
States has suffered a series of natural disas- 
ters, including earthquakes, floods, and hur- 
ricanes; 

(2) the Federal Government has responded 
to these events by providing disaster victims 
with various types of assistance, including 
temporary shelter and financial assistance; 

(3) in order to meet the costs of providing 
such assistance, the Congress has enacted 6 
emergency supplemental appropriation bills; 

(4) the cost of— 

(A) the 1993 emergency appropriations Act 
was $5,141,000,000, 

(B) 2 emergency appropriations Acts adopt- 
ed in 1992 was $5,429,000,000, 

(C) the 1991 emergency appropriations Act 
was $943,000,000, 

(D) the 1990 emergency appropriations Act 
was $2,682,000,000, and 

(E) the 1989 emergency appropriations Act 
was $2,827,000,000; 

(5) the total cost of the emergency appro- 
priations Acts adopted in response to these 
disasters is more than $17,000,000,000; 

(6) the Congress has failed to offset the 
cost of these emergency appropriations Acts 
by reducing other discretionary spending; 

(7) the cost of these emergency appropria- 
tions Acts has increased the Federal deficit 
and added to the $4,515,000,000,000 national 
debt; 

(8) until 1993, individual taxpayers were 
permitted to designate that $1 of their Fed- 
eral tax liability would go into the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund; 

(9) the number of taxpayers providing fund- 
ing for the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund has been declining in every year since 
1976; 
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(10) in 1976, slightly more than 1 in 4 tax re- 
turns (27.5 percent) contained a checkoff in 
favor of financing the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund; 

(11) in 1992, less than 1 in 5 tax returns (17.7 
percent) contained a checkoff in favor of 
such financing; 

(12) the failure of the overwhelming major- 
ity of taxpayers to support the checkoff has 
resulted in the Congress raising the amount 
of the checkoff from $1 to $3; and 

(13) the Congress should reevaluate our 
Federal spending priorities in light of the re- 
cent Northridge Earthquake in California 
and the frequently occurring disasters na- 
tionwide, including replacing the  Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund checkoff 
with a checkoff for Federal disaster relief as- 
sistance. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that— 

(1) the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund checkoff should be eliminated and re- 
placed with a checkoff to allow funds to be 
directed to a dedicated natural disaster trust 
fund set aside to assist victims of natural 
disasters; 

(2) such funds should supplement, not sup- 
plant, current appropriations for natural dis- 
aster assistance; 

(3) caps on allowable discretionary spend- 
ing should be reduced by the amount of funds 
directed into a natural disaster trust fund; 
and, 

(4) any funds set aside for natural disaster 
assistance should be spent before the Con- 
gress considers additional emergency spend- 
ing for natural disaster assistance not sub- 
ject to offset. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
Ithank the Chair. 

Madam President, I have a sense-of- 
the-Senate amendment which I think 
addresses something that has been 
given a lot of thought in this body; my 
amendment would replace the Presi- 
dential election campaign checkoff 
with a checkoff for Federal disaster re- 
lief. 

The California earthquake brought 
about the reality that these natural 
disasters occur. They are unfunded, 
and they must be funded. We really 
need to reevaluate our spending prior- 
ities because we spend millions and 
millions of dollars with the recognition 
that we do have this reoccurrence; yet, 
at the same time, we are in a situation 
where we do not have the funding and 
we have to consider it under the merits 
of an urgent supplemental. This 
amendment would allow the American 
public to choose whether to spend their 
dollars on the victims of a disaster 
rather than a political process funding 
political conventions. 

I have before me, Madam President, 
the U.S. individual income tax reform 
proposal which currently includes a 
Presidential election campaign check- 
off for $3. The question before the 
American public is: Do you want to 
have the sole alternative be simply 
checking off yes or no as to whether 
your contribution should go to the 
Presidential election campaign, or do 
you prefer as a consequence of the real- 
ization that these disasters come fre- 
quently to be able to check off a new 
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form which would provide only for Fed- 
eral disaster relief assistance, and your 
$3 would go to this fund? 

That is the basis of the amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska. 

We want to add to funds already reg- 
ularly appropriated for disaster relief. 
This is one way to do it. The checkoff 
would certainly not cover the cost of 
an emergency. But it would reduce the 
deficit by cutting the amount we spend 
over and above the spending caps. 

We have spent billions in the past to 
fund natural disasters. And I know, 
Madam President, your experience in 
the devastating earthquake now, and 
the realization that costs are going to 
continue to come in as a consequence 
of that earthquake, and the ultimate 
figure is obviously in excess of $5 bil- 
lion. It may be closer to $7 billion or $8 
billion. 

Since 1989, Congress has spent some 
$17 billion in emergency relief. In 1993, 
there was $5.1 billion for the Midwest 
flood; in 1992, $5.4 billion for Hurricane 
Andrew. Then we had other disasters 
associated at that time. In 1991, we had 
$943 million for Hurricane Bob; 1990, 
$2.6 billion for another California 
earthquake; 1989, $2.8 billion for Hurri- 
cane Hugo. 

Emergency spending adds to the defi- 
cit. It simply has to because it is not 
budgeted, and there is no identifiable 
way to pay for it other than a supple- 
mental. We know that the House has 
just passed an $8.6 billion relief bill. It 
is my understanding that they have 
only paid for $2.6 billion. 

So I think the question before us 
here is should Congress create a re- 
sponsible supplemental trust fund? 
That is what this is. This is a checkoff 
fund where the taxpayer has the alter- 
native of checking off for disaster re- 
lief the $3 rather than just having the 
choice to check off for public funding 
of Presidential elections. This disaster 
relief checkoff would make funds avail- 
able to go to a supplemental disaster 
trust fund that Congress would appro- 
priate from when regularly budgeted 
FEMA disaster funds are exhausted. 
The trust fund would be utilized to the 
extent that it was available, then you 
would call upon the necessity of a sup- 
plemental. 

Congress could not cut regularly 
budgeted FEMA disaster funds to offset 
funds held in the trust. If the budget 
caps were lowered by the amount dedi- 
cated to the trust fund, this would re- 
duce the deficit. Those fortunate years 
when we do not have a disaster, the 
deficit would be reduced because the 
money is being saved instead of spent. 

So we would be building up a reserve, 
Madam President. It also reduces the 
deficit in years that the fund is used 
because Congress would not appro- 
priate as much outside the budget and 
not offset by cuts. 

Regarding the potential funds to be 
raised, it is interesting to note that in 
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1976, 26 percent of the Americans re- 
sponded to the income tax checkoff for 
funding Presidential campaigns. In 
1976, 26 percent of the people responded. 
But last year, only 17 percent re- 
sponded. That is less than 1 in 5. So 
clearly, public acceptance of Federal 
funding for Presidential elections is de- 
clining. 

Last year, about $30 million was 
raised at the $1 on the checkoff por- 
tion. Our figures indicate that it is 
very likely that a $3 checkoff with 60 
to 70 percent of the Nation responding 
because of the realization that we want 
to, and we have to help each other out, 
that we are looking at a potential 
there of about $200 million. 

How would the checkoff affect the 
deficit? Appropriators have funded the 
disaster relief fund based on a 10-year 
average that FEMA claims it has spent 
on disaster relief. Well, as a con- 
sequence, Madam President, we have 
seen the entire Nation hit with disas- 
ters nationwide. My State of Alaska 
has been hit in recent years as well. We 
have talked about the California earth- 
quake and the Mississippi floods, and 
on and on and on. As a consequence, in 
the last 5 years, we have spent $17 bil- 
lion over and above what we planned 
for in emergency spending. 

Because disaster spending leads to 
emergency spending outside of the 
budget caps, it is unique. Further, 
funding natural disasters has to be one 
of the highest priorities, and it is cer- 
tainly higher than funding political 
conventions and campaigns at a Presi- 
dential level. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCONNELL. First, I commend 
my friend from Alaska for his excellent 
amendment. As the Senator from Alas- 
ka knows, I have at various times over 
the last few years sought to abolish 
this fund altogether. I think the Sen- 
ator's amendment is right on the 
mark. It is about priorities, about set- 
ting priorities. 

I heard the Senator from Alaska 
point out the minuscule percentage of 
Americans who choose to participate in 
this checkoff, and I commend the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. He is right on the 
mark. As a matter of fact, this is one 
of the few issues—some would argue 
the only issue—in America where we 
have a total and complete annual poll. 
Every April 15, American citizens get 
to decide whether they want to spend a 
dollar of taxes they already owe—that 
they already owe—to this fund. And 
the participation, as my friend pointed 
out, has dropped from 26 to 17 percent. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. To 17 percent; yes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. So we have a com- 
plete annual poll on the subject of 
spending tax dollars for political cam- 
paigns. The American people them- 
selves get to choose to participate, and 
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the support is dropping dramatically, 
to the point where last year, the ma- 
jority around here raised the checkoff 
to $3 to make up for the diminishing 
participation. They did it in a legisla- 
tive fashion that made it virtually im- 
possible for anybody to try to extricate 
that. 

So what do you do? If you have a 
problem you like, and public support is 
dropping, you increase the checkoff to 
$3. That is what happened last year. 

I just wanted to interject and com- 
mend my friend for his amendment, 
which is about priorities. Maybe the 
American people would rather spend 
their money—we think we know the 
answer to this already, because we 
have a complete survey every April 
15—maybe they would like to spend 
their money on something more worth- 
while, like disaster. I think it is an ex- 
cellent amendment. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. In response to my 
friend from Kentucky, who has worked 
so hard to bring the issue of Federal 
funding before this body from time to 
time, and recognizing the political re- 
alities associated with how various 
people feel about the issue, and the po- 
tential threat that the funding of elec- 
tions may, in the minds of some, go far 
beyond the Presidential aspect, I think 
it would be very interesting to see the 
response of the public if they did have 
a choice to provide for the disaster re- 
lief or Presidential elections. 

I cannot help but think that a large 
majority would be moved simply from 
a humanitarian aspect. I wonder if my 
friend from Kentucky would agree. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I say to my friend 
from Alaska that he is absolutely 
right. It occurs to this Senator, given 
the lack of interest among the public, 
83 percent choosing not to check off a 
dollar they already owe, that it would 
be interesting to contemplate what the 
American people might do on this 
checkoff if it added a dollar to their 
tax bill, rather than simply diverting a 
dollar of taxes they already owe; if the 
question on the 1040 were rephrased so 
that the taxpayer could, out of his gen- 
erosity, add a dollar to his tax bill to 
pay for Presidential political cam- 
paigns. My suspicion is that it would 
produce almost no taxpayers. 

My friend from Alaska is talking 
about priorities. I gather what his 
amendment is about is giving people a 
chance to designate money for some- 
thing they think is really worthwhile. 
We know they think the Presidential 
election is not worthwhile. We know 
that from the survey every April 15. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator has 
made the point, and we are not simply 
fishing with figures. It represents a 
substantial decline in the public will- 
ingness to go ahead and check off for 
contributions for Federal funding for 
Presidential elections. 

If there are any two public priorities 
today, I think one is the obligation we 
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have to help those that suffered from 
the disaster in California, because that 
can happen in any of our States. The 
other priority is, if you will, the con- 
cern over the increasing deficit and the 
fact that we һауе to address these dis- 
asters by a supplemental. This would 
provide a contribution to a worthwhile 
fund which would ultimately contrib- 
ute to reducing the deficit. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska still has the floor. 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I 
would like to ask a question. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I will be happy to respond. 

Mr. PRYOR. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska, should 
his amendment prevail, would we at 
this time on this evening be expressing 
the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dential checkoff should be done away 
with? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. If I can respond to 
my friend, what we are doing in the 
sense of the Senate is specifically ad- 
dressing the desire of the Senate to re- 
move, if you will, the current system, 
which mandates the checkoff list that 
is on your individual tax return, which 
is now limited to a Presidential elec- 
tion. That would be removed, and it 
would be the sense of the Senate that 
on the 1040 form the alternative for the 
taxpayer would be either to check yes 
or no for $3 to go to а Federal disaster 
relief assistance fund. 

Mr. PRYOR. I wonder if the Senator 
might accept an amendment where we 
could have a checkoff, say, to fight 
crime, yes or no; or the next one would 
be environmental cleanup, yes or no. 
How are we going to stop the endless 
number of checkoffs? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator is 
quite correct. We could go through any 
number of items, just as we have come 
up with the decision some time ago to 
have а checkoff for Presidential elec- 
tion campaigns, which was a decision 
made by a legislative body, put on, and 
the taxpayer is faced with the reality 
of saying yes or no. That was a deci- 
sion that was made, and clearly the 
American public has found that they 
are not supporting that in numbers, as 
indicated by the fact that 26 percent of 
the public in 1976 checked off the con- 
tribution for Presidential campaigns, 
and now that figure is down to 17 per- 
cent. 

So, clearly, it is not an issue that is 
rising in favor. Maybe it ought to be 
looked at. The Senator from Alaska 
proposes this by the sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate amendment. It would be the sense 
of the Senate to basically substitute 
this. I think it is meritorious based on 
the lack of public support for Presi- 
dential election campaigns, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the percentages 
have dropped dramatically from 26 to 
17 percent. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Madam President, 
the Murkowski amendment is about 
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priorities. I am no fan of the taxpayer- 
funded Presidential campaign system 
and have for years proposed abolishing 
it outright. I will soon be introducing 
legislation to do just that—abolish tax- 
payer funded Presidential campaigns. 

But that is not what this effort by 
Senator MURKOWSKI is about. The Mur- 
kowski amendment is about priorities. 

I have offered amendments in the 
past which raised the question of prior- 
ities. Tax dollars for child nutrition or 
political campaigns? Deficit reduction 
or political campaigns? 

For my colleagues who support using 
tax dollars to fund political campaigns, 
these amendments were unpleasant. 
But these amendments forcing the Sen- 
ate to prioritize are necessary. If we 
are ever to achieve a balanced budget, 
we must make the hard decisions on 
spending. 

Senator's decision over whether to 
support the Murkowski amendment 
Should not be hard. 

If Senators believe American tax- 
payers should have the opportunity to 
check off a few dollars of their taxes to 
go toward helping victims of earth- 
quakes, floods, tornadoes, and hurri- 
canes rather than political campaigns, 
then they should support the Murkow- 
Ski amendment. 

Let me conclude, Madam President, 
by thanking my friend from Kentucky. 

The reality is that we cannot ade- 
quately plan in any manner or form for 
disaster costs associated with disasters 
of a type that we have recently seen. 
Public financing of elections can still 
occur in the appropriations process 
where, in my opinion, they should. I 
think this kind of alternative to the 
American people is overdue. 

As a consequence, Madam President, 
I urge adoption of the amendment and 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKL. I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1440 

Mr. REID. The proposed rescission of 
7.5 percent from the enacted level for 
fiscal 1994, if confined to the agencies 
funded in the legislative branch appro- 
priations bill, would total $172.7 mil- 
lion. This reduction, which would be in 
addition to those already imposed on 
the legislative branch for fiscal years 
1992, 1993, and 1994, would be devastat- 
ing to the Congress, its support agen- 
cies, and the other institutions of the 
legislative branch. 

The Kerrey and others plan also calls 
for a freeze in so-called overhead ex- 
penditures—rent, communications, 
printing, and supplies, a 15 percent re- 
duction in all travel accounts in the 
legislative branch and a 5 percent pay 
cut for Members of Congress and senior 
executive and congressional officials. 

The combined impact of these pro- 
posals would place the constitutional 
independence and authority of the Con- 
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gress in serious jeopardy. Nowhere is 
the maxim, knowledge is power" more 
valid than in the legislative process of 
today. The policy environment we face 
daily is characterized by great com- 
plexity, interdependence, and rapid 
change. This makes reliable knowledge 
and analysis absolutely indispensable. 
The functions of the institutions mak- 
ing up the legislative branch—with 
minor exceptions—focus on meeting 
this requirement. 

Draconian, meat ax cuts of the sort 
envisioned in the Kerrey plan cannot 
eliminate this requirement. They will 
however change the way it is satisfied 
to the detriment of the independence of 
congressional decisionmaking. Decima- 
tion of the staffing resources within 
the legislative branch will force the 
Congress to depend more and more on 
either the executive branch or interest 
groups for information and analysis. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH FUNDS AND STAFF ARE 

ALREADY BEING REDUCED 

This is not to say that efficiencies 
cannot be realized or that reductions in 
legislative branch personnel are not 
possible. In fact we are already well 
along in a considered process stream- 
lining and rationalizing the agencies of 
the legislative branch. 

According to CBO baseline analysis, 
the Legislative Branch Appropriations 
Act for fiscal year 1994—Public Law 
103-69—funds the Congress and associ- 
ated agencies at a level that is, in the 
aggregate, $308,4 million or 12 percent 
less than program level of fiscal year 
1992. In other words, Mr. President, the 
real level of program activity and 
staffing in the legislative branch has 
already declined significantly from the 
levels of over two years ago. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Let me just give you a few examples 
of what this contraction has meant al- 
ready. In fiscal 1992 the Library of Con- 
gress was operating with 4,748 full time 
equivalent staffing. This year the Li- 
brary's full time equivalent workforce 
is 4,531, a reduction 227. The effects are 
already being felt. The hours of oper- 
ation for seven reading rooms have 
been reduced by 12 percent and a num- 
ber of reading rooms are now closed on 
Sunday. In addition, there will be 
delays in replacement of aging ma- 
chines that provide free reading serv- 
ices to the blind and physically handi- 
capped. 

An additional 7.5 percent cut as envi- 
sioned in this proposal would delay 
production of bibliographic records for 
some 28,000 books and serials and 
550,000 other library items would be 
added to the arrearage of uncataloged 
materials. As à consequence, other li- 
braries across the country will be 
forced at their own expense to under- 
take the task of cataloging these mate- 
rials with attendant duplication of ef- 
fort and waste. 

The arrearage of uncataloged mate- 
rials, totaling 27 million items, would 
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begin to grow after 3 straight years of 
decline. Reading room service would be 
further cut by reducing general reading 
room hours from 68 to 40 hours per 
week, and last week the Library of 
Congress announced the closure of 
reading rooms on Sundays—a 40 per- 
cent decrease. The Copyright Office 
will furlough all staff for 56 days. And 
the blind and physically handicapped 
program would eliminate the produc- 
tion of 260 new braille and audio book 
titles. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

In fiscal year 1992 the General Ac- 
counting Office had an authorized com- 
plement of 5,062 full time equivalent 
permanent positions. 'This year the 
GAO's full time equivalent work force 
is 4,581, a reduction of 481 staff. An ad- 
ditional 7.5 percent cut would require a 
furlough of its entire staff for over 30 
days or a reduction-in-force of over 
1,000 people. Such drastic action would 
in effect paralyze GAO for most of the 
fiscal year. 

It would also require that GAO dis- 
continue its asbestos  abatement 
project. To terminate the project at 
this time would mean that GAO would 
need to continue to spend $12 million a 
year to lease space for employees who 
could otherwise occupy the main GAO 
building. Obviously, the sooner this 
project is completed the more money 
the taxpayer can save. 

In addition, GAO has made consider- 
able progress in implementing a local 
area network which will significantly 
increase the efficiency of agency oper- 
ations. Budget reductions have already 
forced the delay of the roll out of the 
wide area network. A reduction of this 
magnitude would stop the program in- 
definitely. Since GAO is reducing its 
workforce, it is even more important 
for the remaining staff to have the ad- 
vantages of this technology in perform- 
ing their work. 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 

In fiscal year 1992 the Congressional 
Budget Office was operating with 226 
full time equivalent staff. This year 
the CBO's full time equivalent staffing 
is 220. The effects on the operations of 
the CBO have already been felt. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1993, CBO laid off all their tem- 
porary employees. CBO has also ended 
its semester and summer intern pro- 
grams. These programs have annually 
employed about 30 undergraduate and 
postgraduate students from all over 
the United States, giving them a valu- 
able learning experience. In return, 
these students work on useful research 
products usually involving the collec- 
tion and analysis of data and are a re- 
source for future recruiting. 

An additional 7.5 percent cut would 
require a reduction-in-force of 35 cur- 
rent staff members by March 1, 1994, 
significantly reduce analytical capabil- 
ity in major policy areas such as 
health and defense and end support to 
members in the drafting phase of legis- 
lation with budgetary impact. 
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ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

In fiscal year 1992 the Architect of 
the Capitol was operating with 2,407 
full time equivalent, staff. This year 
the Architect is operating with 2,347 
full time equivalent staff, a reduction 
of 60 staff years. In addition, it has 
been necessary for the Architect to 
defer a number of important mainte- 
nance, renovation, and improvement 
projects. For example, installation of a 
Capitol complex wide fire signaling 
system has been postponed as have roof 
repairs to the Russell and Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Buildings. Last year it was 
necessary, for safety reasons, to dis- 
mantle the palm house at the Botanic 
Garden. Restoration of that structure 
and the general renovation of the Bo- 
tanic Garden has been indefinitely de- 
ferred. 

An additional 7.5 percent cut would 
require а further reduction of 177 full 
time equivalent staff. Projects that 
would be deferred or curtailed would 
include: construction necessary to 
meet the requirements of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act; moderniza- 
tion of the electrical system in the 
Cannon and Russell Buildings; and re- 
placement of the boilers at the Capitol 
powerplant. 

CAPITOL POLICE 

In fiscal year 1992 the Capitol Police 
were operating with 1,357 full-time 
equivalent staff. This year the Capitol 
Police are operating with 1,298 full- 
time equivalent staff. A 7.5-percent cut 
would mean the abolishment of an ad- 
ditional 120 police positions. This re- 
duction would curtail street patrols, 
degrade the level of security within the 
Capitol complex, and require the clo- 
sure of some building entrances. 

SENATE 

The contraction in resources over the 
last 3 fiscal years has also had an im- 
pact on the Senate. In fact, funding for 
the Senate as a whole has been reduced 
in actual dollars for 2 years running. 
As a result, the Senate is operating at 
a level of funding that is $74 million 
below its 1992 baseline level. 

COMMITTEES 

The committee funding resolution for 
the current biennium reduced commit- 
tee budgets by approximately 10 per- 
cent. So, Senate committees are al- 
ready under pressure to reduce their 
operating costs in the face of the grow- 
ing workload associated with the Presi- 
dent's ambitious legislative agenda. 
Fully funding the committee budgets 
in the committee funding resolution, 
with this 10-percent reduction, would 
still require a total of $81.5 million. 
This amendment would reduce the in- 
quiries and investigations appropria- 
tion to $71.2 million, leaving a shortfall 
of $10.3 million. This will almost cer- 
tainly force a severe retrenchment in 
committee budgets. If there are com- 
mittee chairmen who believe their 
committees are overstaffed or over- 
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funded, they should come to the floor 
now and say so. If not, they should 
come here and oppose this amendment. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

The Office of the Secretary of the 
Senate is one of the principal adminis- 
trative organizations of the Senate as 
an institution. It provides essential 
legislative support services as well as 
performing basic financial manage- 
ment functions. It includes, for exam- 
ple, the Senate Parliamentarians, the 
legislative clerks, the bill clerks, exec- 
utive clerks, and Official Reporters of 
Debates, the Senate disbursing office, 
the Senate library, and the Office of 
Public Records. 

А 7.5-регсепб reduction in the sala- 
ries appropriation for the Office of the 
Secretary would force the following re- 
ductions, among others, in service to 
the Senate and the general public: 

First, the legislative staff would be 
reduced by 10 positions. This would im- 
pair the Senate’s ability to process and 
print legislation and produce the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and other official 
publications. 

Second, captioning of Senate Cham- 
ber proceedings would be degraded if 
not eliminated and captioning of other 
official Senate activities would not be 
possible. 

Third, the project to modernize the 
management of the Senate’s finances, 
known as Financial Management Sys- 
tem II, would be eliminated. The result 
would be processing and paying Mem- 
bers’ official expenses. 

Fourth, new programs to reduce the 
Senate’s printing costs, such as utiliz- 
ing print-on-demand technology, would 
be eliminated. 

Fifth, Senate Page School would be 
in jeopardy. 

SERGEANT AT ARMS 

The Office of the Sergeant at Arms 
provides administrative, logistical, and 
related support services to Members, 
the leadership, and committee offices. 
А 7.5-регсепб reduction in the appro- 
priations for the Sergeant at Arms 
would force the following reductions, 
among others, in service to the Senate: 

First, elimination of some State of- 
fices. 

Second, reduction in the level of sup- 
port functions provided. For example: 
operations at the recording studios 
would be cut in half, elevator operators 
would be eliminated, and the post of- 
fice operations would be severely cur- 
tailed, if not eliminated. 

Third, delay in the deployment of 
new State office computer systems. 

SENATORS’ OFFICIAL PERSONNEL AND OFFICE 

EXPENSES ACCOUNT 

In general, the precise effect of these 
reductions on staffing levels is hard to 
access in the Senate, because Senate 
organizations do not typically operate 
with schedules of authorized positions. 
But one thing is clear. An additional 
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7.5-percent reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the Senators’ official personnel 
and office account cannot be made 
without a comparable reduction in the 
allocations for clerk hire, legislative 
assistants, and administrative expenses 
that this appropriation funds. 

This is a point that deserves some 
elaboration. It is important to under- 
stand—as not many people in this 
Chamber and elsewhere do—that the 
allocation for a Senator's office is sep- 
arate and independent of the appropria- 
tion that pays the costs of these alloca- 
tions for all Senators. This means Mr. 
President, that reducing the appropria- 
tion for Senator’s office accounts does 
not in itself reduce the allocations 
under which Senators are entitled to 
incur costs. What this will do, absent a 
corresponding reduction in the alloca- 
tion will subject the Secretary of the 
Senate and the financial clerk of the 
Senate to possible penalties under the 
Antideficiency Act. 

A 7.5-регсепб reduction in the appro- 
priation for the Senators account 
would leave a total of $168.5 million. 
The full cost of the allocations for Sen- 
ators’ offices, however, is $210 million. 
If this amendment is adopted, the 
short-fall in funding of the allocation 
would be $32.5 million. Moreover, this 
comes аб a point that is almost half 
way through the fiscal year. So, any 
reduction in Senators’ allocations 
made necessary by this amendment 
will certainly exceed 7.5 percent. In 
fact, the cut in Senators allocations 
would probably approximate 15 per- 
cent. 

Given the uncertainty of the con- 
sequences of such a reduction for Sen- 
ators’ offices, I think it only fair that 
the proponents of this amendment 
demonstrate their good faith by cut- 
ting their own accounts first. After all, 
the principal sponsor of this plan, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, is 
quoted in Roll Call as saying: 

“This plan begins with the premise that we 
should not ask the American people to ac- 
cept spending cuts unless we are first willing 
to make sacrifices ourselves.“ 

It should also be pointed out that the 
fiscal 1994 act contains a provision— 
section 307—which requires an FTE re- 
duction of 4 percent in the legislative 
branch by the end of fiscal year 1995. 
This is equivalent to the executive 
branch reduction announced by the 
President and endorsed by the joint 
leadership of the Congress for the legis- 
lative branch. A companion provision— 
section 308—mandates an administra- 
tive cost reduction of 14 percent by fis- 
cal year 1997 for the agencies of the leg- 
islative branch. These two provisions 
will result in a reduction of over 900 
FTE’s, and a combined cost savings of 
over $40 million. 

Finally, the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress submitted a 
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series of recommendations relating to 
the Senate and legislative branch wide 
matters. One of the proposals included 
in that package is a comprehensive 
performance review of the legislative 
branch patterned after the National 
Performance Review conducted under 
the leadership of Vice President GORE. 
The objective of this provision is to es- 
tablish a process for achieving further 
efficiencies and economies, including 
organizational realignments and per- 
sonnel reductions. This in my judg- 
ment is a far more rational approach 
and is likely to have far more practical 
results than an arbitrary, pick it out of 
the air, 7.5 percent rescission from the 
fiscal 1994 enacted level for the legisla- 
tive branch. 


30 PERCENT REDUCTION IN THE FRANK 


The fiscal 1994 legislative appropria- 
tions bill provides $20 million for the 
costs of franked mail in the Senate. 
This is a reduction of $16 million from 
the budget request. The requested 
amount is the amount necessary to 
cover the costs of one statewide mail- 
ing for each Senator, routine response 
mail, and mail costs of committees and 
officers of the Senate. So mass 
mailings to every address in a Sen- 
ator’s State are, by and large, a thing 
of the past. 

Mail, of course, is a valuable channel 
of communication with our constitu- 
ents. And many of us use it to main- 
tain contact with-the people who elect- 
ed us beyond merely responding to par- 
ticular individual letters we may re- 
ceive. We often know a number of peo- 
ple or groups in our respective States 
who have an interest in developments 
relating to particular issues. Many of 
us find it useful to use the mail to keep 
these people informed in their areas of 
interest. Reductions in our franking al- 
lowance, of course, make it more and 
more difficult to maintain these chan- 
nels of communication. 

A 30-percent reduction in the frank- 
ing appropriation for the Senate would 
be $6 million. It is hard to generalize 
about the impact of such a cut but it is 
safe to say that there would be some 
negative effect on the flow of commu- 
nication between Senators and their 
constituents. I have here a table dis- 
playing the allocation of this reduction 
by State and ask that it be inserted in 
the RECORD. Senators can make their 
own judgment as to the wisdom of a 
further reduction in their mailing al- 
lowance. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

DEPARTING MEMBERS’ PURCHASE OF OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS FROM DIS- 
TRICT OFFICES 
This provision is not applicable to the Sen- 

ate, because such purchases are not per- 

mitted. 
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Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
am very disappointed that the Kerrey 
amendment proposes closing the Uni- 
formed Services University of the 
Health Sciences [USUHS] in Bethesda. 
This outstanding facility is an integral 
part of our efforts to provide top-qual- 
ity medical care to the men and women 
of our armed services. 

I want to thank my friend and col- 
league, Senator INOUYE, for his com- 
ments earlier today in support of this 
fine institution. I commend him for his 
longstanding support which has been 
crucial to the success of the university. 
Last November, I wrote to Senator 
INOUYE to outline my own views on the 
Uniformed Services University and I 
ask unanimous consent that my letter 
be made a part of the RECORD following 
my remarks. 

Madam President, a close review of 
the facts clearly supports the contin- 
ued operation of this respected facility. 

The Senate wisely reversed a similar 
effort in 1990 when the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to phase out funding 
for UHUHS. In my view, there contin- 
ues to be a very strong case for main- 
taining this capability within the De- 
partment of Defense. I urge my col- 
leagues to preserve funding for this 
vital part of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Since it was founded in 1972, USUHS 
has graduated more than 1,800 regular 
medical officers—97 percent of whom 
are serving today in the Air Force, the 
Army, the Navy, or the Public Health 
Service. Even among those who have 
completed their required commitment 
of 7 years beyond internships and 
residencies and could leave for private 
practice, 89 percent continue to serve 
our Nation. 

Madam President, that is a remark- 
able statistic. USUHS attracts and 
graduates students that have an in- 
credible sense of commitment to public 
service. In fact, about 40 percent have 
some prior military service. Unlike 
some of their colleagues in other medi- 
cal schools, the typical USUHS student 
wants to become a public servant and 
will likely serve far longer than his or 
her required commitment. 

Madam President, USUHS provides 
training in military medicine, disaster 
medicine, preventive medicine, tropical 
medicine, and on survival in extreme 
environments. I question whether or 
not any other medical school in the 
country could or would assume the 
critical role of teaching these speciali- 
ties that are so important to our men 
and women in uniform. 

Let me turn for a moment to the cost 
of educating doctors at USUHS. When 
you consider years of service provided 
and the Federal dollars that go to med- 
ical schools across our Nation, it be- 
comes very clear that sending a young 
man or woman through USUHS is no 
more expensive than providing them 
with a Armed Forces Health Profes- 
sions Scholarship. 
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Many of the physicians needed by the 
services can be recruited through the 
Scholarship Program. However, 
USUHS allows us to develop a group of 
physician-leaders who are highly edu- 
cated in military medical issues. 

As I said in my November 19 letter, 
the Uniformed Services University 
serves our Nation by providing medical 
officers who excel in military medicine 
and public health during times of both 
peace and war. Closure of the univer- 
sity does not make sense from an eco- 
nomic or policy perspective. 

adam President, I urge the Senate 
to follow the wise advice of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee and retain 
the Uniform Services University of the 

Health Sciences. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, November 19, 1993. 

Hon, DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense, Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press my strong opposition to pending pro- 
posals to close the Uniformed Services Uni- 
versity of the Health Sciences (USUHS). This 
respected facility plays a critical role in 
training doctors in military medicine, a spe- 
cialty not available at any other medical 
school in the United States. 

The University is named the F. Edward 
Herbert School of Medicine in honor of our 
former Colleague whose vision led to its es- 
tablishment in 1972. Since that time, it has 
graduated 1,836 regular medical officers who 
are required to serve seven years of active 
duty beyond the time they devote to intern- 
ships and residencies. Of all graduates, 97 
percent are serving today in the Air Force, 
the Army, the Navy, or the Public Health 
Service. Even more incredible is the fact 
that, of those who have completed their re- 
quired commitment and could leave for pri- 
vate practice, 89 percent continue to serve 
our Nation. 

These statistics reflect the high level of 
commitment that is characteristic of 
USUHS students. Approximately 50 percent 
of applicants have some type of prior mili- 
tary experience. After four years at the Be- 
thesda campus, a remarkable 43 percent of 
graduates have chosen primary care in lieu 
of assignments considered more desirable by 
most medical schoo] graduates. The number 
of students pursuing specialized degrees such 
as Master's degrees in public health and 
tropical medicine is further evidence that 
these students are interested in long-term 
service to our Nation. 

In addition to military medicine, the cur- 
riculum at USUHS includes a heavy empha- 
sis on disaster medicine, tropical medicine, 
preventive medicine, and on survival in ex- 
treme environments. It is imperative that 
our Armed Services have men and women 
trained in these specialty areas. In their 
fourth year, all students also complete ad- 
vanced trauma life support, advanced car- 
diac life support, and a major field exercise. 
These additional requirements are one rea- 
son why the USUHS curriculum is about 25 
weeks longer than that of the typical medi- 
cal school. It is this important training that 
prepares USUHS graduates to be the leaders 
of the military health corps and the Public 
Health Service. 
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While the majority of physicians needed by 
the services can be recruited through the 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholar- 
ship Program, USUHS provides, at a reason- 
able cost, a cadre of physician-leaders who 
are highly-educated in military medical is- 
sues. Based on data in the “Journal of the 
American Medical Association" USUHS 
graduates cost the government no more than 
doctors recruited through the scholarship 
program. I understand that the Federal gov- 
ernment spends $98,396 on a scholarship pro- 
gram student for each year of obligated serv- 
ices. In comparison, USUHS students re- 
ceived an equal or better level of education 
for $66,212 per year of obligated service. 

Estimates released on November 15th by 
the Congressional Budget Office suggest that 
the potential savings from closing the Uni- 
versity are greatly overstated. Instead of the 
$350 million listed in the National Perform- 
ance Review" proposal, CBO estimates that 
five-year savings would total about $100 mil- 
lion. Even if other medical schools could and 
would assume the task of providing the spe- 
cialized education now available through 
USUHS, there are serious questions about 
whether or not any savings would be 
achieved in the longrun. 

Complementing the University's emphasis 
on training doctors is an extensive program 
to provide specialized medical support train- 
ing to law enforcement officers, firefighters, 
and rescue personnel. These programs have 
been successfully run with Federal, state, 
and local governments across the country. 
USUHS medical expertise has proved impor- 
tant at several recent crises including the 
riots in Los Angeles and the tragedy at 
Waco, Texas. The University's Counter Nar- 
coties Tactical Operations Medical Support 
program has provided medical support train- 
ing to over 1,000 personnel and is widely re- 
garded as a National standards for tactical 
emergency services. At the same time, 
USUHS is an accredited sponsor of a number 
of continuing medical education programs, 
including those required for Department of 
Defense physicians deployed overseas. 

The Uniformed Services University serves 
our Nation by providing medical officers who 
excel in military medicine and public health 
during times of both peace and war. I am 
concerned that elimination of the University 
would be а step backwards in the quality of 
care offered to our armed services. Algeria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria. France, Germany, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, Pakistan, the People’s Re- 
public of China, Poland, Russia, South Afri- 
ca, Taiwan, and Turkey all recognize this 
need and operate government-run military 
medical schools. 

As you may be aware, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges recently ex- 
pressed its strong support for the unique role 
that the Uniformed Services University ful- 
fills in our medical education system. In my 
view, there is a continuing role for USUHS 
even in a changing defense landscape. 

Your strong past support for USUHS is 
very much appreciated and I urge you to 
again reject any proposals that come before 
the Committee to downsize or close this out- 
standing facility. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL S. SARBANES, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, the 
Kerrey-Brown amendment is indeed 
laudable in its intent, whether it would 
indeed save $94 billion, as its pro- 
ponents assert, or a lesser amount as 
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the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia suggests. 

All of us want to save and all of us 
want to reduce the deficit, but this 
amendment, I submit, does not seem to 
proceed from a consistent basis of se- 
lectivity. Rather, it takes a scatter 
shot swipe at what appears to be a ran- 
dom collection of Federal programs 
without regard to merit or special cir- 
cumstances. 

For example: 

It would, in my view, place an inordi- 
nate and unfair burden on the elderly, 
who already are on notice that they 
probably will have to share the burden 
of health care reform. The Kerrey- 
Brown amendment would require 20 
percent coinsurance on Medicare lab 
services and 10 percent coinsurance on 
home health service for those below 150 
percent of poverty level, which to- 
gether would raise $30 billion—or 28 
percent of the total savings—on the 
backs of the elderly. 

It would prohibit Pell grants to pris- 
oners, notwithstanding the fact that 
such grants are a major force for con- 
structive rehabilitation of prisoners, at 
a time when we are trying to pursue all 
possible avenues for combatting crime. 

It would cut funding for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration by 
10 percent—just as EDA is becoming a 
key component of the defense adjust- 
ment effort. 

It would impose a 1 year freeze on 
funding the Defense Environmental 
Restoration Program—at a time when 
that program is most needed to accom- 
modate base closures. 

It would eliminate development of a 
Mag-Lev prototype at a time when we 
need to press forward with innovative 
concepts to promote mobility in mega- 
lopolitan areas and to do so with maxi- 
mum sensitivity to environmental con- 
cerns. 

It would provide for only partial con- 
solidation of overseas broadcasting, un- 
dercutting the consolidation plan just 
approved by the Senate when it passed 
the State Department Authorization 
Bill. 

These are a few of the many provi- 
sions of the Kerrey-Brown amendment 
which I find to be arbitrary and ill-con- 
sidered. 

As for the second degree amendment 
introduced by Mr. HATFIELD, I must 
say that I find his approach also to be 
arbitrary. While I share his belief that 
we could well cut defense spending 
even further, I believe we should do so 
on a more selective basis. I especially 
believe that it is imperative that we 
preserve unique and vital skills found 
in areas like the submarine industrial 
base. 

For all of these reasons, Madam 
President, I support the motion to 
table the Kerrey-Brown amendment 
and the second degree Hatfield amend- 


ment. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I am 
pleased to join Senator KERREY and 
others in offering this amendment. 
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This amendment is the result of a 
long process that began last year when 
a bipartisan group of Senators met to 
develop a list of significant spending 
cuts. 

Many of us felt that the deficit re- 
duction plan passed last year relied too 
heavily on tax increases rather than on 
spending cuts to meet its goals. His- 
tory has shown that, without strict 
limits on spending, tax increases will 
simply go to new spending rather than 
to reduce the deficit. 

In early September, a number of Sen- 
ators, led by Senator KERREY, began 
discussions about how to craft a list of 
spending cuts that was substantial 
enough to have a real impact on the 
deficit and balanced enough to have po- 
litical support in the Congress. A simi- 
lar effort, led by Congressman PENNY 
and Congressman KASICH, was under- 
way in the House of Representatives. 

While there are some important dif- 
ferences between the Kerrey-Brown 
plan and the Penny-Kasich plan in the 
House, both efforts grew out of the 
strong conviction that spending cuts 
must lead the way in reducing the defi- 
cit. Unfortunately, the House defeated 
the Penny-Kasich plan in October. The 
closeness of that vote, however, con- 
firmed our view that now is the time 
for serious deficit reduction. 

The list of about $100 billion cuts pro- 
posed in the Kerrey-Brown plan was 
not easy to craft. Many tough decisions 
were made in developing this list. In- 
deed, I do not support each and every 
cut proposed in this package. Taken to- 
gether, however, I think it represents a 
fair and balanced approach to deficit 
reduction. If each Senator took from 
the list each cut he did not support, 
there would probably be little left to 
cut. Accordingly, we agreed to stand 
together in supporting cuts that, on 
their own, we may very well oppose. 

And, it would be misleading to sug- 
gest that serious deficit reduction 
could be accomplished without taking 
some unpopular steps. Indeed, aversion 
to unpopular steps has created the fis- 
cal problems this country faces. In the 
198075, the American people were told 
that taxes could be cut and spending 
increased without increasing the defi- 
cit. In the 1990’s, the American people 
ought not be told that whole new enti- 
tlements can be created without rais- 
ing taxes on the middle class or wors- 
ening the deficit. 

The time for serious deficit reduction 
is well overdue. There is a public will- 
ingness to do what needs to be done to 
reduce the deficit. The grassroots sup- 
port for groups like the Concord Coali- 
tion and United We Stand demonstrate 
the strong public sentiments for re- 
turning fiscal responsibility to the 
Federal Government. 

We cannot continue to pass a grow- 
ing national debt on to future genera- 
tions. Every dollar the Federal Govern- 
ment borrows today is a dollar our 
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children and grandchildren will have to 
repay. We should be willing to pay for 
the level of government services we 
want to consume. If today’s taxpayers 
are not willing to pay for these serv- 
ices, the extent to which the public 
really wants this perplexing prolifera- 
tion of government programs is ques- 
tionable. 

Cutting Federal spending by $100 bil- 
lion over 5 years will not topple the 
government as some suggest. As the 
corporate sector discovered throughout 
the 1980’s, belt-tightening is not nec- 
essarily a bad thing. It forces us to 
focus our efforts and to find ways of 
meeting these objectives in more effi- 
cient ways. The time has come for seri- 
ous rethinking of what the Federal 
Government can and cannot do. I am 
convinced that this process would yield 
not only lower deficits but better gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, since the Senate will soon be 
considering the balanced budget 
amendment, I want to urge all of its 
supporters to support the amendment 
we are offering today. While I believe 
the time has come to adopt a balanced 
budget amendment, that amendment in 
itself will not cut a dime of Federal 
spending. It is merely a procedural 
tool. The amendment being offered 
today, on the other hand, will cut 
about $100 billion over the next 5 years. 
I strongly urge cosponsors of the bal- 
anced budget amendment to support 
the Kerrey-Brown plan. 

I would also like to comment on an- 
other aspect of this vote. Senator HAT- 
FIELD has been successful in amending 
Kerrey-Brown in a fashion which seeks 
to intimidate those who support a 
strong national defense, as I do, into 
voting against the Kerrey-Brown 
amendment. The Hatfield amendment 
should be seen for the nefarious tactic 
that it is. I regret that a vote on a seri- 
ous subject such as restraining govern- 
ment spending was clouded by the Hat- 
field substitute. Serious observers of 
this debate will understand that a bi- 
partisan group of Senators is commit- 
ted to reducing the deficit through sig- 
nificant spending cuts, and that any 
attempt to portray this vote as a blow 
against a strong national defense 
would be highly misleading. 

Mr. SASSER. Madam President, I 
rise to express my opposition to the 
Kerrey-Brown amendment. I commend 
my colleagues for their concern about 
the federal budget deficit. I oppose 
their amendment because it does little 
to actually cut that deficit, and be- 
cause most of the real cuts it makes 
would deprive us of funds needed to 
combat crime and reform our health 
care system. 

Last year Congress enacted a com- 
prehensive economic recovery plan de- 
signed to reduce the Federal budget 
deficit and lay the groundwork for eco- 
nomic growth. Today, we see the fruits 
of that difficult effort. There is a new 
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vigor in the economy апа the prospects 
are strong for long-term sustained 
growth. In 1993, 1.6 million private-sec- 
tor jobs were created—more than the 
previous 4 years combined. Solid eco- 
nomic advances were recorded across 
the board. 

A year ago, the deficit for 1995 was 
projected at $302 billion. Today, the 
forecast is for $176 billion. In fact, from 
1994 through 1998, there is a 40 percent 
drop in the projected deficit numbers. 
Measured as a percentage of Gross Do- 
mestic Product, the 1996 deficit falls to 
2.3 percent—the lowest share since 1979. 

The proof is in the numbers—the eco- 
nomic plan was enacted struck the 
proper balance between sustained 
growth and deficit reduction. As Alan 
Greenspan recently said, we currently 
enjoy the best long-term economic out- 
look anytime in the last two or three 
decades, a result he termed an extraor- 
dinary achievement. 

I do not take a back seat to any 
Member in this body when it comes to 
proposing specific spending cuts. I have 
helped lead the fight for cuts that went 
beyond the reductions enacted in the 
economic plan, and I intend to support 
some additional cuts this year. But the 
Kerrey-Brown amendment does little 
beyond what has already been pro- 
posed, and I simply cannot support 
many of the actual additional cuts it 
does include. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee has already 
pointed out in detail the false savings 
claimed by this amendment, but let me 
take a few moments to reinforce his ar- 
gument. According to the Office of 
Management and Budget, $60 billion— 
or 64 percent—of the savings in the 
Kerrey plan are already in the 1995 
budget. These cuts are needed simply 
to stay within the existing cap on dis- 
cretionary spending. 

As my colleagues know, Senators 
BYRD and MITCHELL joined with me in 
sponsoring an amendment to the crime 
bill that uses that roughly $22 billion 
in savings gained through the planned 
reduction in the Federal work force of 
250,000 to establish the Violent Crime 
Control Trust Fund. That amendment 
was approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 94 to 4. Its supporters included 
Senators KERREY and BROWN. Their 
amendment, however, seeks to use 
those savings for deficit reduction. 
How can those who voted for the crime 
bill amendment vote now to dedicate 
the savings to deficit reduction? 

Senators KERREY and BROWN argue 
that if the crime bill becomes law, its 
funding provision will supersede this 
amendment. In the meantime, of 
course, Members who vote for both 
amendments can go home and claim 
credit both for fighting crime and for 
cutting spending. Do we wonder why 
the public is cynical about this institu- 
tion? We took a stand to provide a sta- 
ble, real funding source for more police 
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and more prisons. We should not jeop- 
ardize that effort by claiming that 
same source of funding for another pur- 
pose. 

Madam President, this amendment 
would go beyond the proposed 250,000 in 
Federal job cuts. Its proposed cuts in 
administrative overhead would ге- 
quire—in this year alone—an addi- 
tional cut of 36,000 jobs. Almost one- 
half of those jobs losses would come in 
the Defense Department. This Presi- 
dent has already taken historic steps 
to make the Federal Government more 
efficient and streamline the bureauc- 
racy. Aiming a meat ax at Federal em- 
ployees will hinder, not help, that ef- 
fort. 

And this amendment doesn’t only 
eliminate the jobs of current Federal 
employees; it also limits benefits for 
military and civilian retirees. The 
amendment would go beyond the delay 
in their cost-of-living adjustments en- 
acted as part of the deficit reduction 
plan and eliminate the COLA entirely 
for certain retirees. Haven't we already 
asked enough of the dedicated military 
retirees who sacrificed so much for 
their country? 

The Kerrey-Brown amendment also 
proposes $30 billion in cuts in the Medi- 
care program, over and above the sub- 
Stantial reductions included in last 
year’s deficit reduction bill. As my col- 
leagues realize, the enactment of 
meaningful and comprehensive health 
care reform depends in part on our 
ability to capture savings from exist- 
ing Federal health care programs, in- 
cluding Medicare. I have not cospon- 
sored any particular health care reform 
bill, but I am extremely reluctant to 
limit our ability at this time to finance 
any plan that ultimately comes to this 
floor for consideration. 

I commend the sponsors of this 
amendment for their effort to identify 
wasteful programs. Taken individually, 
I would support many of the cuts they 
propose. Many of their proposals have 
been or will be adopted. I invite them 
to join me in an effort to limit spend- 
ing for other programs. But make no 
mistake, Madam President, this Con- 
gress has already taken difficult and 
meaningful steps to cut spending and 
reduce the deficit. Adoption of this 
amendment would add little to that ef- 
fort, and it would seriously jeopardize 
vital legislation to control crime and 
reform our health care system. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, there should be no mistaking my 
opposition to the Hatfield amendment 
to cut $18 billion out of the defense 
budget. 

One reason I oppose this amendment 
is because it would cut funding for the 
DDG-51 Aegis destroyers. In fiscal year 
1994, the Congress appropriated the ad- 
ministration’s full budget request for 
three destroyers. I worked hard as a 
member of the Senate Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee to secure these 
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funds. Although the House of Rep- 
resentatives initially did not provide 
funding for all three destroyers, the 
Senate position on the program was 
adopted and full funding was ulti- 
mately provided. 

Madam President, the DDG-51 Aegis 
destroyer program is not the place to 
find savings. With the Navy decommis- 
sioning surface combat ships at a rapid 
pace due to force structure draw- 
downs, the need to maintain a strong 
DDG-51 destroyer program is even 
more pronounced. With a markedly di- 
minished fleet, the power and versa- 
tility of DDG-51 destroyers will allow 
maximum fighting capability with a 
reduced number of ships and personnel. 

With the ever changing security 
threat, the United States needs to 
maintain a strong Naval presence. We 
need to ensure that our destroyer fleet 
is modernized. The DDG-51 Aegis de- 
Stroyers are an integral part of the 
Navy's efforts to modernize its de- 
stroyer fleet and keep the Navy's pres- 
ence strong. 

I urge my colleagues to preserve 
funding for this important program. 

THE BIPARTISAN SPENDING CUT PACKAGE 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, 
the bill, as reported by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, already cuts title I of 
Public Law 480 by 10 percent. Title III 
is cut by 16 percent. The committee 
was very reluctant even to make these 
cuts, considering that this program is 
very important for feeding the world's 
hungry people. Currently, we are see- 
ing increased concern about additional 
famines in Africa. 

The Public Law 480 program is a 
unique foreign aid program which, for 
nearly 50 years, has helped hungry and 
malnourished people in poor countries, 
while directly benefiting U.S. agri- 
culture and commerce. Nearly all of 
the funds are spent to purchase U.S. 
commodities and transportation serv- 
ices. Title I provides for the sale of 
commodities on concessional terms to 
food deficit countries that are poten- 
tial markets or emerging democracies 
and title III provides for the donation 
of commodities to the poorest coun- 
tries. 

The Public Law 480 program level 
was already cut by $101 million in the 
1994 agriculture appropriations bill. 
Further reductions would limit the 
U.S. ability to meet emergency food 
needs abroad, and arguably, to fulfill a 
humane duty by this Nation to help 
feed people in nations much less fortu- 
nate than we. 

The proposal to cut titles I and III by 
an additional 20 percent would result in 
& total reduction in fiscal year 1994 
Public Law 480 foreign food assistance 
of $155.3 million. The title I program, 
which provides agricultural commod- 
ities to developing countries and 
emerging democracies through 
concessional credit financing, would be 
reduced by $99.3 million. The title III 
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program, which provides agricultural 
commodity assistance to least devel- 
oped countries on grant terms, would 
be reduced by $56.0 million. 

The proposal would result in a total 
reduction in fiscal year 1994 Public Law 
480 commodity assistance of just over 
800,000 metric tons. Title I assistance 
would decline by 550,000 metric tons, 
while title ПІ assistance would һе re- 
duced by 250,000 metric tons. U.S. ex- 
ports of the following commodities 
would be the most affected by reduced 
Public Law 480 programming: wheat 
and wheat products, corn and corn 
products, rice, vegetable oils, oilseeds 
and meals, and cotton. Reduced exports 
of these commodities could result in 
lower prices to farmers and higher 
costs for the domestic price and income 
support programs. 

In recent years, Public Law 480 title 
I programming has become increas- 
ingly important to U.S. efforts to as- 
sist the Newly Independent States of 
the former Soviet Union as well as the 
countries of Eastern Europe. These ef- 
forts would be impaired by the pro- 
posed reduction in title I programming. 
Among these countries which have 
been allocated title I assistance for fis- 
cal year 1994 are: Albania, Armenia, 
Belarus, Bulgaria, Croatia, Georgia, 
Kyrgystan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Moldova, Poland, Romania, Tajikistan, 
and Turkmenistan. 

The title I program also serves im- 
portant market development objectives 
of the Department of Agriculture, with 
programming frequently carried out in 
conjunction with other USDA market 
development activities. The proposed 
reduction in title I programming would 
lessen the effectiveness of these efforts. 
For example, in the Philippines, the 
title I program is an integral part of a 
livestock improvement program that 
relies on title I soybean meal for feed 
stocks and GSM-103 intermediate-term 
export credit guarantees for breeding 
animal imports. The aim is to expand 
the Philippines’ privatized livestock 
sector and ultimately United States 
exports of feed grains and protein 
meals. In Morocco and Yemen, title I 
wheat programming complements mar- 
ket development efforts for wheat that 
include GSM export credit guarantees 
and the Export Enhancement Program 
to meet EC competition. In Pakistan, 
title I assistance is a critical element 
in USDA efforts to maintain the larg- 
est overseas market for United States 
vegetable oil exports. 

The title III program provides needed 
food assistance to countries which are 
among the poorest in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America and the Caribbean. The 
program also helps to support U.S. de- 
velopment assistance activities 
through the generation of local cur- 
rencies when the food is sold on the 
local market. United States assistance 
to these countries would be impaired as 
a result of the proposed reduction in 
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title ІП programming. Among the 
countries receiving the largest alloca- 
tions of title III assistance are: Ban- 
gladesh, Ethiopia, India, Peru, and Sri 
Lanka. 

The United States has traditionally 
provided about 60 percent of total 
world food assistance and has been a 
leader in encouraging other countries 
to contribute to global food aid efforts. 
The proposed reduction in Public Law 
480 titles I and III programming is like- 
ly to raise serious questions about the 
continued U.S. commitment to assist 
countries which are unable to meet 
their food import needs through com- 
mercial purchases. 

REDUCE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH BUILDINGS 

AND FACILITIES TO REQUESTED LEVEL 

The Kerrey proposal eliminates fund- 
ing for all buildings and facilities 
through USDA’s Cooperative State Re- 
search Service. 

These research facilities are an in- 
vestment in the future of agriculture 
in this country and in the world. Nu- 
merous breakthroughs have been 
achieved because of our Federal re- 
search facilities, breakthroughs that 
have led to a significant increase of 
food production in this country, elimi- 
nation and control of plant and animal 
pests and diseases, and а broader 
knowledge of human nutrition and 
health. 

As the population of this country, 
and indeed of the world, continues to 
climb, we dare not be shortsighted by 
making insignificant spending cuts 
now in programs that will be instru- 
mental in feeding these populations in 
the future. 

Furthermore, if we cut back on fund- 
ing for these projects that are in the 
works, and if we are compelled to com- 
plete funding for them at some future 
point, the costs will surely escalate, 
and in the long run, the budgetary im- 
pact will be greater than it is today. 
REDUCE TRAVEL ACCOUNTS BY 15 PERCENT FOR 

SPECIFIC EXECUTIVE AGENCIES AND THE LEG- 

ISLATIVE BRANCH 

A reduction of 15 percent in travel 
would severely impact on USDA’s abil- 
ity to carry out its programs. Travel is 
an integral part of some programs. For 
example: Meat and poultry inspectors 
travel to plants to provide inplant in- 
spection of all domestic establishments 
preparing meat or poultry products; 
grain inspectors travel to provide man- 
datory inspection and weighing serv- 
ices in the United States and Canada; 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service county office staff 
travel is necessary to carry out assist- 
ance provided; Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration county office staff travel is 
necessary to make and service loans in 
rural areas; Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration staff travel in connection 
with making and servicing of rural 
electric and telephone loans; Soil Con- 
servation Service staff travel in con- 
nection with providing technical as- 
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sistance for conservation activities; 
and Office of Inspector General travel 
would be impacted because auditors 
travel throughout the United States 
doing onsite audits of USDA programs. 
TERMINATE THE HONEY PROGRAM 

Already this year, the honey program 
has received considerable attention 
from Congress. The reconciliation bill 
lowered the spending caps per producer 
to $50,000 by 1998. The agriculture ap- 
propriations bill stopped funding for 
1994 completely, although presumably, 
producers could still acquire loans on 
honey but no forfeitures of those loans 
would be permitted. Now-this proposal 
is to terminate the program com- 
pletely. 

Why the honey program should be 
singled out for termination remains 
elusive. Like other farm commodities, 
honey producers in this country suffer 
from unfair competition from abroad, 
most notably China. This flood of 
cheap imports undercuts our honey 
program by undercutting the price of 
honey. Without some type of support, 
our producers cannot compete and stay 
in the business. It’s like any other 
farm support program, the cost of pro- 
duction becomes too expensive for the 
return and the business goes under. 

As has been pointed out by several of 
my colleagues on past occasions, the 
beekeeping industry’s significance to 
the rest of agriculture is often over- 
looked. The program has been effective 
in maintaining sufficient honeybee 
populations to pollinate important ag- 
ricultural crops. More than 140 cul- 
tivated crops either require or benefit 
from bee pollination, including mil- 
lions of acres of fruits, vegetables, oil- 
seeds, and legume seed crops. Polli- 
nation provided by honey bees has in- 
creased in importance to farmers in re- 
cent years as urbanization and other 
pressures on the environment have re- 
duced the availability of other natural 
pollinators. 

REQUIRE SPECIFIC ENDING-STOCKS-TO-USE 
RATIOS FOR SETTING ARPS FOR FEED GRAINS 
This proposal would require the Sec- 

retary of Agriculture to set land idling 
requirements under the corn program 
so that projected stocks of corn do not 
exceed 18.6 percent of projected use. 
This approach to reducing program 
costs was considered but rejected dur- 
ing debate on the reconciliation bill 
this past summer. 

Two major objections can be raised 
to the proposal. First, estimated out- 
lay reductions may prove illusory. CBO 
estimates that the proposal would re- 
duce outlays by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by several hundred million 
dollars over the next 5 years. Those es- 
timated savings occur because the pro- 
posal would require the Secretary to 
target a lower stock level than is as- 
sumed in CBO’s baseline. Lower stocks 
would be obtained by increasing set- 
aside rates, which would raise market 
prices and thereby reduce Government 
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deficiency payments made to produc- 
ers. 

Given the uncertainties of weather, 
world market demand, and secretarial 
discretion, it is not clear whether the 
proposed stock targets would actually 
change any program provisions. Indeed, 
it is possible that the proposed rules 
could actually result in lower set-aside 
rates and higher Government costs in 
some years. 

The estimated savings are entirely 
dependent оп CBO's baseline. The tar- 
geted stock level was not chosen for 
any policy purpose, but rather to ob- 
tain а certain level of CBO-estimated 
savings. Against a different baseline, 
the savings could be very different or 
nonexistent. 

The second major problem is the po- 
tential negative effects on farm income 
are large. After a large crop that in- 
creases stock levels, the Kerry proposal 
would require the Secretary to set 
land-idling requirements high enough 
to reduce stocks to 18.6 percent of use. 
That may require much higher set- 
aside rates than the Secretary would 
otherwise choose. While higher set- 
aside rates do increase market prices, 
reduced production and deficiency pay- 
ments generally mean that farm in- 
come is reduced. Higher grain prices in- 
crease the cost of producing livestock 
and make it more difficult to sell our 
grain in world markets. 

Mr. GORTON. Madam President, I 
cannot support the  Kerrey-Brown 
amendment despite my longstanding 
record of voting in favor of budget re- 
duction efforts. I will briefly review my 
objections to some of the amendment's 
provisions. 

First, I cannot support what I see as 
new taxes on senior citizens. The 
Kerrey-Brown amendment means tests 
several Medicare programs. President 
Clinton's budget  unfairly affected 
these same people last summer. That 
budget included raises in Social Secu- 
rity taxes on income beyond $34,000 for 
single seniors. It is too soon to further 
increase the amount of money that the 
Federal Government takes from these 
people, many of modest means. 

Second, I cannot support the provi- 
sion regarding COLA freezes for cur- 
rent civilian or military retirees. I feel 
that it is fundamentally unfair to 
change the rules of the game after the 
playing of the game. We made promises 
to these people during the time that 
they worked for the Federal Govern- 
ment or served in the Armed Forces. In 
my view, we should not pull the rug 
out from under one specific group of 
people without asking for across-the- 
board COLA reductions. 

Finally, I am concerned about the 
proposal to completely defer COLA's 
for military retirees before they turn 
62. A major draw for those entering the 
military at a young age is the possibil- 
ity to retire from the military at a rel- 
atively young age. The current prac- 
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tice allows military retirees а chance 
to start second careers at relatively 
young ages. These second careers start, 
however, only after 20 to 30 years of 
service to their country. Clearly, the 
lure of this benefit makes the armed 
services an attractive choice for some 
of the best of America's young adults. 
If we take this away, we do a disservice 
to those who might serve and hinder 
the recruiting activities of the Armed 
Forces. 

Madam President, this Senator has 
taken the tough votes on the deficit in 
the past. I will take them in the future. 
This amendment is an unfair attempt 
to balance the budget on the wrong 
people. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I rise to register my strong sup- 
port for the deficit reduction amend- 
ment that has been offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

As а cosponsor of this amendment, I 
must also express my deep disappoint- 
ment that this body will not have an 
opportunity to formally consider such 
an important and needed proposal as 
an amendment to a rescission bill, ear- 
lier promised for consideration by this 
body. 

I want to begin Madam President, by 
applauding the leadership on this issue 
exhibited by Senators KERREY, BROWN, 
and others in this body, as well as by 
Congressmen PENNY, KASICH, and their 
allies in the House. 

Cutting spending is not something we 
do either willingly or well in this body. 
Politicians have never been very good 
at saying “по.” It is much easier to 
promise and deliver new or bigger pro- 
grams, or, even better, to make new fi- 
nancial commitments we don't even 
have to explicitly renew each year. 

So, it is no wonder that our total na- 
tional debt has now grown to $4.7 tril- 
lion. And, despite all the legislative 
arms we saw twisted and broken over 
this year's budget bill, that huge obli- 
gation being placed on future genera- 
tions will grow by another trillion dol- 
lars in the next 5 years. 

I should note, Madam President, that 
those of us on this side of the aisle 
were not asked to help make that num- 
ber smaller. And, when the budget bill 
came to the floor last year, we all 
voted “по.” 

A few brave colleagues on the other 
side voted with us and some, like our 
distinguished colleague from Nebraska, 
went along with the President's plan, 
but insisted that it not be the last 
chance we had this year to do even 
more. I am disappointed that a com- 
mitment to consider a rescission pack- 
age has been ignored. 

DEFICIT REDUCTION AND POWERFUL SPECIAL 

INTERESTS 

As the revised Kerrey-Brown pro- 
posal was circulated this week, Madam 
President, one could quickly see why it 
is so difficult to take on the very tough 
job of reducing the Federal deficit. 
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Behind each of the dozens of pro- 
grams being cut in this proposal is a 
long list of well-meaning interest 
groups, and powerful allies in the Con- 
gress and the administration. In fact, I 
could tell what programs were being 
cut just by looking at my incoming 
mail and the report my staff gives me 
each day on calls coming into my 
Washington and Minnesota offices. 

AN IMPORTANT PLACE TO BEGIN TO MOVE AHEAD 

Senators KERREY and BROWN have 
put together а $99.1 billion package of 
specific budget cuts. Sure, some are 
controversial, but the important thing 
is that Senators are willing to stand up 
and support a significant decrease in 
the deficit, despite all of the proce- 
dural and substantive reasons not to 
support this kind of proposal. There 
are specific cuts in this package that I 
would rather not have included, such 
as the cut in the legal services pro- 
gram. However, Madam President, all 
we need is an opportunity to consider 
this proposal. Then we can get down to 
the business of negotiating to achieve 
the best possible combination of cuts. 
The important thing is that a biparti- 
san group of Senators are committed 
to support $99.1 billion of additional 
cuts beyond what we have accom- 
plished last year in the budget process 
and in addition to what will be submit- 
ted by the President in this year's 
budget request. 

In my judgment, it is pure folly not 
to support this proposal just because 
there may be a few specific cuts that 
do not seem justifiable or which might 
be used as offsets for other proposals 
such as health care reform. The pack- 
age can be adjusted as needed, as long 
as we stick to the $99 billion goal. The 
real challenge before us is to just find 
the opportunity to pursue this needed 
deficit reduction without the usual 
roadblocks. 

FUTURE GENERATIONS ARE WATCHING AS WE 

REFUSE TO ACT 

Unfortunately, Madam President, fu- 
ture generations cannot vote and do 
not lobby. So, I have not heard from a 
lot of stakeholders that I should sup- 
port deeper cuts in Federal spending. 
Certainly, no one is stepping forward 
and offering to give up their piece of 
the pie. 

That means we need to look to the 
President and the Congress for leader- 
ship—to place the collective public in- 
terest above selfish individual interests 
that so often stifle real change. 

LESSONS NEED BE APPLIED FROM THE PAST 

More than 15 years ago I was elected 
to this body on a wave of anger that 
started in places like Minnesota and 
that produced a Republican Senate and 
new Republican President 2 years later. 
Americans at that time were angry 
with a Government that cost too much 
and delivered too little. 

And, we did deliver on at least half 
the assignment we were given. We cut 
taxes. We put more money in the hands 
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and pockets of Americans. And, we pro- 
duced the longest peacetime period of 
economic recovery in this Nation's his- 
tory. 

But, any child can understand that if 
you cut taxes, but do not cut spending, 
you only run up the deficit. And, that 
is exactly what we did. 

It is not that some of us did not try 
to do otherwise. In fact, three of our 
colleagues became household words 
over a deficit reduction law that gave 
many Americans the impression we 
were cutting spending at the same time 
we were cutting their taxes. 

But, even before there was Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, Madam President, 
there was a little known piece of legis- 
lation called Durenberger-Gorton. It 
required the President to submit a bal- 
anced budget each year, alongside his 
usual unbalanced budget. That would 
at least force all of us—both Congress 
and the administration—to see the 
kind of tough choices that enacting a 
balanced budget would require. 

THE DAWN OF A NEW NATIONAL MOVEMENT— 

GENERATIONAL EQUITY 

Unfortunately, Durenberger-Gorton 
was never enacted. And, even through 
three or four incarnations of its more 
famous cousin, deficit reduction all 
through the 1980's did little more than 
place a small bandage on a deep wound 
in America's jugular. And, as life con- 
tinued to drain from America's future, 
my generation continued to live for 
today. 

I saw all that happening, Madam 
President, at about the same time my 
own four sons were enacting adulthood. 
So, this  preoccupation with the 
intergenerational injustice going on 
was, for me, as real as watching my 
own children being handed a life that 
held much less promise than the oppor- 
tunities I was handed by my parents 
just 30 years earlier. 

My personal turning point in dealing 
with that injustice was a speech I gave 
in the spring of 1984 to graduating sen- 
iors—and their parents and grand- 
parents—at St. Olaf College іп 
Northfield, MN. That speech was about 
debt—personal debt, corporate debt, 
and national debt—and how it rep- 
resented an incredible and unfair bur- 
den being shifted from one generation 
to another. 

During the rest of that year, I 
launched a new national organization 
called Americans for Generational Eq- 
uity [AGE]—an organization to educate 
my generation and to give some hope 
to the next. 

Like a lot of good ideas, AGE had 
trouble in today's conflict-conscious 
society in communicating its purpose. 
Much of the media immediately saw 
AGE as a wedge designed to turn one 
generation against another. Some in- 
terest groups representing older Ameri- 
cans saw AGE as a threat to the gains 
their generation had made—a means to 
shift wealth from one generation to an- 
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other in the increasingly zero sum 
mentality of the 198075. 

But, despite these obstacles, AGE did 
have some impact on our understand- 
ing of the deficit and its meaning to fu- 
ture generations. And, through speech- 
es and publications and conferences, 
many of us saw the same 
intergenerational implications of deci- 
sions we make about our physical in- 
frastructure, how well we take care of 
our environment, and what priority we 
place on investments—like prenatal 
care, child immunizations, Head Start, 
ог WIC—that we make in our Nation's 
youngest citizens. 

As I prepared for what I hoped would 
be a real Senate debate on the Kerrey- 
Brown proposal, Madam President, I 
reviewed some of the speeches I gave 
during that period of the mid-1980's. 

The only changes needed to use those 
speeches today are to double or triple 
the size of the numbers. And, therein 
lies the urgency of acting now—not 
next year or in some future year—to 
make the kind of real spending cuts 
that we as a nation must make. 

In one of those speeches—a 1986 talk 
my staff still calls the Fork in the 
Road Speech! —I warned of the evils of 
what was then a $2.1 trillion deficit and 
Spoke optimistically of the new 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law that 
would bring the annual deficit down to 


zero by 1991. 
I also suggested four important steps 
this nation must take—beyond 


Gramm-Rudman—if the goal were to 
ever be realized. 

First, stop pointing fingers up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue; stop blam- 
ing past policies; and start aiming our- 
selves toward a better government in 
the future. 

Second, enact deeper spending cuts 
beyond Gramm-Rudman—including an 
immediate leveling off in our extraor- 
dinary defense build-up, and additional 
cuts and reforms or elimination of gen- 
eral government programs. 

Third, reform our entitlement pro- 
grams—including additional cuts or re- 
forms in nonmeans-tested programs 
like Medicare. 

And, finally, I said, there is simply 
no way we can get from a $220 billion 
deficit to zero without raising more 
revenue from tax reform than the 
President proposes. 

That advice is just as valid today, 
Madam President, as it was in January 
1986. And, the urgency of following that 
advice today is even greater. 

REAL REFORM MEANS AGREEING ON NATIONAL 
PURPOSES 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings is not the 
only tool we have tried to use in reduc- 
ing the deficit, Madam President. We 
also tried — and failed — to pass a bal- 
anced budget amendment, a line-item 
veto, and many other approaches de- 
signed to institutionalize greater dis- 
cipline and restraint in Federal Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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And, many of us remember that dra- 
matic evening in 1985 when the now- 
Governor of California was wheeled 
into this Chamber to cast the deciding 
vote on a truly courageous deficit re- 
duction package I’m proud that my 
party in the Senate was willing to put 
forward. 

We lost that opportunity when the 
President and Speaker of the House cut 
us off at the knees. And, left politically 
exposed, enough of my Republican col- 
leagues were turned out of office the 
next year to make a former Federal 
judge from Maine the majority leader 
of the U.S. Senate. 

One reason all these good faith ef- 
forts have failed, Madam President, is 
that we have not collectively agreed on 
а meaningful set of national purposes 
that could be used as a guide. 

Also in an earlier era—during the 
height of the Reagan revolution—I out- 
lined my own guideposts for agreeing 
on national purposes. 

Just because potholes аге a problem 
in every community in America," I was 
fond of saying in those days, ‘‘does not 
make ‘pot hole filling’ a national gov- 
ernment responsibility." 

To decide what is, I suggested a se- 
ries of guideposts that included: 

The national government has the respon- 
sibility to secure the national rights and lib- 
erties guaranteed by the Constitution to all 
Americans. 

The national government has the respon- 
sibility to defend American interests and 
conduct foreign relations in the community 
of nations. 

The national government has the respon- 
sibility to promote economic growth and 
regulate interstate commerce. 

The national government has a responsibil- 
ity where significant savings can be realized 
by operating a central program. 

The national government has a responsibil- 
ity where significant benefits are realized by 
citizens in more than one state. 

The national government has a responsibil- 
ity when national decisions impose extraor- 
dinary costs on some states or regions of the 
country. 

The national government has a responsibil- 
ity when competition among the states 
keeps them from implementing programs 
that would make all better off. 

The national government has a responsibil- 
ity to ease the disparities in fiscal capacity 
among the states. 

And, the national government has the re- 
sponsibility to provide for the income secu- 
rity of all Americans. 

This kind of a list—used to sort out 
responsibilities among various levels of 
government—is as needed today as it 
was a decade ago. 

And, it is not just needed in cutting 
Federal spending or eliminating na- 
tional Government programs. 

Having a firm sense of national pur- 
poses must also be at the heart of any 
national program to reform health 
care, reform our Nation’s welfare sys- 
tem, better prepare Americans for 
school or work, or any number of other 
proposals now on the Nation’s political 
and legislative agenda. 
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LET US HAVE THE COURAGE TO MOVE FORWARD 

I believe we can design a $99 billion 
deficit reduction package that is based 
on this proposal, Madam President. I 
would have preferred a more appro- 
priate vehicle than this bill, but I 
would urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of this important proposal. 

I personally believe that deficit re- 
duction is an abuse on which the Amer- 
ican people are way ahead of their poli- 
ticians. Because of the kind of grass 
roots leadership and education being 
done by groups like the Concord Coali- 
tion, I believe there will be a political 
safety net out there for those of us 
willing to take the plunge. 

I have just 1 more year to make good 
on that opportunity, Madam President, 
an opportunity I saw a decade ago and 
an opportunity that our children must 
not let us ignore. 

Let me conclude with a challenge I 
set down in a speech I gave to the Min- 
nesota Jaycees annual convention in 
1985. 

Dealing with generational equity, I told 
this group of young men and women, will 
take the very patient bringing together of 
grandparents and grandchildren, the facing 
of the realities of what we are doing to each 
other in our desire to have without paying. 
It doesn't mean that we've got to do without 
grandfolks. It does mean that we have a plan 
now for the kind of future we have an obliga- 
tion to pass on to the next generation. 

These are difficult problems requiring 
tough solutions. But, history tells us that 
the safest course at difficult times in our 
lives is to tackle our problems head on. In 
this nation, there are more than enough 
ideas, and more than enough determined in- 
dividuals like yourselves to meet these dif- 
ficult challenges. 

We who have lived with these problems 
desperately need you, who are unwilling to 
live with them, to show us the way. 

We still face that difficult challenge 
in 1993, Madam President. And, all of 
us need to be willing to pick up that 
challenge and to show the way. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, 
today we face a difficult choice. It is а 
day when the wrong choice is the easy 
one, and the right choice is the painful 


one. 

The bill before us, the emergency 
supplemental appropriations bill for 
1994, provides aid for earthquake vic- 
tims in Southern California. I have se- 
rious questions about the way we fund 
and prepare for disaster relief in gen- 
eral. But no one disputes that the fami- 
lies overwhelmed by this disaster need 
the help of the Federal Government. So 
I will, although with some reluctance, 
vote for the bill as a whole. 

I will also vote for an amendment of- 
fered by Senator KERREY of Nebraska. 
The bill as is cuts $3.44 billion in pre- 
viously approved spending. Senator 
KERREY’s amendment will cut $7 bil- 
lion in 1994 above and beyond the exist- 
ing cut, and a total of $94 billion over 
5 years. 

This is a tough, perhaps even drastic 
amendment. My support for it as a 
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whole does not indicate enthusiasm for 
each of its individual cuts. The cuts in 
Public Law 480 food aid and the honey 
program will cause real pain at home 
in Montana. Means-testing for Medi- 
care part B will make wealthy senior 
citizens pay a bit more. But the amend- 
ment spreads the pain around the coun- 
try fairly. 

More important, we have a drastic 
problem with the Federal budget defi- 
cit. And if we are to solve it, we need 
to take some drastic measures. We all 
have to grit our teeth and take some 
pain, and Montana is no exception. 

Madam President, it is time to fol- 
lowup words about wasteful spending 
and the budget deficits with acts that 
eliminate the waste and reduce the def- 
icit. We must each of us take respon- 
sibility for putting the Federal Govern- 
ment's fiscal house in order. Each Mon- 
tanan, each American, each Senator, 
must take responsibility. 

In the next few weeks, the Senate 
will consider the balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution. One of 
the most powerful arguments against 
this proposal is that it is a gimmick. It 
is no substitute for real spending cuts. 
The votes we cast today on the Kerrey 
amendment are the real thing. It is 
tough, but it is right for America, and 
right for Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the motion to 
table amendment numbered 1440. 

Who yields time? 

Senators BROWN and KERREY have 10 
minutes, collectively; Senator НАТ- 
FIELD has 5 minutes; and Senator BYRD, 
not to exceed 10 minutes. 

If time is not used, it will be de- 
ducted proportionately. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I think 
the order called for those speakers and 
the times allotted to them ad seriatim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has so announced. 

Mr. BYRD. So the time is now being 
run and charged against Senators 
KERREY and BROWN? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. KERREY. Madam President, I 
call my colleagues’ attention to the 
fact that this is a good faith effort that 
began last year during the budget rec- 
onciliation debate. Those of us who 
voted for it can now call attention to 
the significant deficit reduction that 
has occurred since that piece of legisla- 
tion was enacted. But, we believe, 
those of us who have worked on this 
since that time, that this is merely one 
more step. 

I voted in 1990 for President Bush's 
proposal that produced the now famous 
summit. I voted for President Clinton's 
proposal in 1993. Both of them, in my 
judgment, were taking steps toward 
the goal of having this Nation's fiscal 
account in balance. 

That is where I believe we should be. 
It is a belief, Madam President. And I 
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am willing to take action, take votes 
that will, in fact, bring this about. 

This attempt, this motion to sub- 
stitute the Hatfield substitute, creates 
some confusion because what it does is 
it presents Members now with a piece 
of legislation that has them wondering 
whether or not they can vote for deep 
cuts in defense and then the underlying 
Kerrey-Brown bipartisan amendment. 

Madam President, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote against this motion to 
table. A vote against the motion to 
table will allow us to vote on Kerrey- 
Brown up or down in a clean fashion 
and on the proposal of the Senator 
from Oregon up or down in a clean 
fashion. It seems to me that is a fair 
way to do it and an appropriate way to 
do it. 

If you believe in reducing expendi- 
tures of the U.S. Federal Government, 
you are going to have two solid propos- 
als to do so. We have à lousy mecha- 
nism that gives us the opportunity to 
debate in support of things. We have al- 
luded to it several times. We can come 
very quickly to spend money, but when 
it comes time to spend less money, we 
have all kinds of reasons why it cannot 
be done. 

In fact, I think the debate we have 
heard here today illustrates why we 
need to have this sort of thing. It 
would be very instructive to find out 
how well the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would do all by itself; 
how well the 11 Members who have 
signed onto our amendment would do 
all by itself. That would be very inter- 
esting, very informative to determine 
whether or not our spending priorities, 
in fact, are right. 

I think our spending priorities are 
not right. Every Member of this body, 
or nearly every Member of this body, 
has stood &t home in town hall meet- 
ings saying we need to balance our 
budget. We are going to debate a con- 
stitutional amendment that requires 
us to do it. That constitutional amend- 
ment, if we are serious, requires $600 
billion over the next 5 years. This is $90 
billion. We have heard that it is not $90 
billion; it is $90 billion. 

Even the 262,000 personnel reduction 
is not in law, Madam President. It is a 
smokescreen. 

To say that we have deluded, we have 
not. We have disclosed fully what we 
intend to do. We are open to the possi- 
bility of adding to this. But what we 
find, instead, is a confusing motion to 
table, in my judgment, that should it- 
self be rejected so that we can have à 
straight up-or-down vote on Kerrey- 
Brown as well as a straight up-or-down 
vote on the proposal offered by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I 
simply want to add this statement. The 
State of Colorado is а bit unusual in а 
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way because we are blessed with resi- 
dents from all over the Nation. People 
from West Virginia, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, and California come to Colorado. 
We are lucky to have them. It is a good 
cross-section, in a way. 

One of the things I have done over 
the years is hold town meetings. In 
that time, I have had over 500 town 
meetings. There is not a single time in 
any one of those 500 town meetings 
when we brought up the subject of this 
debate, when Democrats, Republicans, 
Independents, liberals or conservatives 
have not expressed the need to face up 
to this problem 

Madam President, I have yet to find 
a single person in any of those 500 town 
meetings who was not willing to agree 
to a package that cut spending and got 
the deficit under control. But what 
they demanded was this: They wanted 
it fair, they wanted it balanced, and 
they wanted everybody to contribute. 
Every single one of them were willing 
to do their part. 

I believe the American citizens who 
are watching tonight and will watch in 
the future want a package that is fair 
and evenhanded, that has real cuts in 
it, that treats people evenly and fairly. 

That is what this does. It is bal- 
anced—28 percent discretionary; 37 per- 
cent management reforms; 35 percent 
entitlement savings. It is balanced in 
the backing of it—seven Democrats and 
five Republicans are the sponsors of it. 
It is a fair, evenhanded way to do it. 

If we do not do it now, if we do not 
face up to it, when will we do it? The 
fact is, delay is all our enemy. 

I urge the adoption of the Kerrey- 
Brown measure. I urge a vote against 
tabling that is before us at this time. 

Ireserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator reserves the remainder of his 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KERREY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
KEMPTHORNE of Idaho be added as a co- 
sponsor of our amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERREY. How much time does 
the Senator from Colorado and I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One and 
a half minutes remain on the time of 
the Senator from Nebraska and 1% 
minutes remain on the time of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. KERREY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that time of the Senator from Col- 
orado be allocated to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Hearing none, the Senator is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KERREY. Madam President, I 
am going to talk for 3 minutes. The 
Senator from Virginia has asked for a 
minute or two. If he arrives before my 
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time expires, he will get that. If not, I 
will talk for the time that is left. 

Isay again that voting against this 
motion to table is the right vote. Those 
who want to cut defense can vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. And there are some in this 
body who might think that that is an 
appropriate thing to do. I will vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

There will be others who do not like 
certain aspects of the now 12 Members 
who are on the bipartisan amendment 
that is called Kerrey-Brown, and they 
can vote against that, as well, or vote 
for it as they wish. 

We do not have a good procedure to 
bring to the floor this kind of an 
amendment. Аз I have said on a num- 
ber of occasions, it comes as a con- 
sequence of the culmination of the re- 
scission package in the dire supple- 
mental that we are even approaching 
the dire supplemental bill in this fash- 
ion. But it does illustrate the dif- 
ference. If we want to move an appro- 
priations bill very rapidly, particularly 
since we do not have to pay for it, we 
will just deficit finance it all. It moves 
relatively fast. 

There was a swarm of interest last 
year when we funded the dire emer- 
gency for the Midwest disaster; there 
is, as I understand it, another $700 mil- 
lion added to the California disaster. 

There is such bipartisan comradery, 
such ease with which we all get to- 
gether and put aside our old differences 
and show the great spirit that made 
this country such a wonderful place to 
live. But when it comes time to put an 
amendment together to reduce spend- 
ing, there just is not a procedure for us 
to do it. We find ourselves saying this 
is not the right time, this is not the 
right way. 

Madam President, this has been an 
eye opener for me because it allows me 
to see that we have a flaw in our Budg- 
et Act, in the law that governs the de- 
liberation of our budget. I think we 
need an expedited fashion in which to 
bring this sort of thing to the floor so 
we could have an open debate, because 
in the absence of that open debate I 
think we frustrate the will of the peo- 
ple. The close vote on Penny-Kasich 
last fall and perhaps the concern about 
the Kerrey-Brown amendment here in- 
dicates, in my judgment, there is likely 
to be a majority of people in this body 
who are willing to say we are prepared 
to make tough choices on entitle- 
ments, we are prepared to make tough 
choices on domestic discretionary, on 
the size and efficiency of the Federal 
Government. We are prepared to do 
that for the sake of what we believe is 
in the best interests of our country. 

Madam President, I do not believe 
the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia is going to make it here. He is a 
cosponsor of this piece of legislation. I 
will, on his behalf, urge my colleagues 
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to vote against the motion to table of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, the Senator from Oregon is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, 
very briefly, I think you would not find 
a Member out of the 100-person body 
who would not be supportive of the ob- 
jective that has been stated so clearly 
by the Senator from Nebraska, the 
Senator from Colorado, and their asso- 
ciates. But I point out again this is not 
a matter of whether we want to reduce, 
or we are capable of reducing the defi- 
cit. It is a matter of priorities, of 
where we make the cuts. Again, I em- 
phasize the Kerrey-Brown, et cetera, 
amendment takes all of the reductions 
out of the nondefense discretionary 
programs. 

Conversely, to make my point, my 
amendment as a substitute takes all of 
the reductions, and we get in fact to 
the same 5-year period, $96 billion as 
against $94 billion, exclusively from 
the defense discretionary funds, includ- 
ing the exotic weapons, the В-2, Тгі- 
dent submarine, aircraft carriers—all 
of these weapons systems that were de- 
signed, devised as a strategy during the 
cold war and during the threat of the 
Soviet Union. 

Iam suggesting that it is a matter of 
priority. That happens to be my prior- 
ity. There may not be another Senator 
in this body who would agree to my 
priorities but those are as much my 
priorities as the priorities that have 
been embodied in the Kerrey-Brown 
proposal. 

What I am suggesting is simply we 
ought to update the strategy of our de- 
fense and military weapons systems 
necessary to sustain that defense under 
a whole new world of geopolitics. We 
are still spending more for defense in 
our single United States budget than 
all of NATO—all the NATO countries, 
plus Japan, put together. And, there- 
fore, it indicates the disproportionate 
share, it seems to me, of our bearing 
the world's sense of defense and the 
world’s peacekeeping activity. 

So my purpose in offering this is just 
to illustrate that particular difference 
of priority. Not in any way to demean 
or to denigrate the pending amendment 
that I provided my amendment as a 
substitute to, but merely to say it hap- 
pens to be a set of priorities different 
than the ones that we heard first pro- 
posed. 

Madam President, I am going to vote 
for the Byrd proposal of tabling the en- 
tire package, if you want to call it 
that. Then I think we have learned a 
great deal from this debate and we 
should go back to the drafting board 
and perhaps build a consensus a little 
broader than excluding all military re- 
ductions in order to reduce the deficit. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield time? 

Мг. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Madam President, we have two 
amendments now pending: The under- 
lying amendment by Mr. KERREY and 
Mr. BROWN and other Senators, and the 
amendment in the second degree, the 
substitute, offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, [Mr. HATFIELD]. 

It is my understanding my motion to 
table, which has already been made, 
will be directed to the underlying 
amendment and that will carry with it, 
if the tabling motion is successful, the 
amendment in the second degree, also. 

I yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

I heard the Senator from Oregon say 
this Kerrey amendment does not cut 
defense. He and I are on the same side 
of this. I plan to vote to table. But I 
have a different perception. Because it 
is my understanding—maybe I do not 
understand the Kerrey amendment cor- 
rectly—but it is my understanding it 
takes a very large amount out of per- 
sonnel and those personnel cuts have 
already been taken in the defense bill. 
So, again, I may be under a 
misimpression here. But it seems to me 
that a very large part of the Kerrey 
amendment is a double counting of 
cuts that have already been made. 

I am not sure where that unwinds. 
But this really is the third time we 
have spent the same money. And in 
terms of savings, we took the personnel 
cuts last year that were anticipated in 
defense and we said we were paying for 
the crime bill with those cuts. That 
bill has passed the Senate. It has not 
passed the House. I do not know how 
that is going to be reconciled. I think 
the President addresses that in his 
budget. 

The second time these savings are 
being made on the personnel—and 70 
percent of the civilian personnel cuts 
are in the defense budget—is in the 
President’s budget. Those reductions 
are being made in the President’s budg- 
et. So this is the third time that I 
know of we are doing the same thing; 
we are cutting the same people. You do 
not save the money but one time, but 
we are claiming it three times. 

If I understand also what the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
has said—again, I defer to him on this 
one—but he has also said another big 
hunk of this savings comes out of over- 
head. Yet the overhead cuts in this 
Kerrey amendment, if I understand 
what the Senator said correctly, are 
not as much as the overhead cuts, the 
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same overhead cuts that are taken out 
of the President’s budget. 

So the way I read this amendment, 
one half—if you count the military per- 
sonnel cuts and the overhead cuts—one 
half of the total 5-year savings that are 
claimed here have already been done 
either by the President’s budget or in 
the overall defense budget. 

So as much as I would like to join my 
friend from Nebraska in this kind of ef- 
fort, and I do think there are enough 
votes building here to come up with 
some overall approach, I would have to 
oppose the amendment at this point in 
time, based on my understanding of 
what it does. We cannot cut personnel 
but one time. We cannot count them 
but one time. We are drawing down the 
defense budget in a very large way. 

We have reduced the defense budget 
every year since 1985. We now have cut 
about one-third out of the defense 
budget. The President’s program calls 
for, over the next 2 or 3 years, getting 
that up to about 40 percent—1985 versus 
1990, the late 199075, So we are making 
significant cuts in the defense budget. 
But I think most people in this body do 
not want to see the defense budget just 
ripped apart, leaving us in the same po- 
sition we have been in after every war, 
which in effect leads to the next vacu- 
um in the world, which leads either to 
bloodshed or to the rebuilding of de- 
fense, with precious resources wasted. 

So, Madam President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding. I would like to at 
some point join with my friend from 
Nebraska in taking an overall approach 
that would be balanced. But on this 
particular one, based on what I know of 
the amendment now, I cannot support 
it. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. NUNN. 

How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes and 44 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

Madam President, as I pointed out 
earlier in my opposition to this amend- 
ment, a large amount of the claimed 
saving simply does not exist; $26.7 bil- 
lion claimed as savings from cuts in 
the Federal work force have already 
been used in the Senate-passed crime 
bill to establish a Violent Crime Trust 
Fund. The vote on establishing that 
trust fund, which will be used to fully 
fund the crime bill, was 94 to 4. More- 
over, the $21 billion claimed as a result 
of freezing Federal overhead costs for 2 
years, and then allowing overhead 
costs to grow by the rate of inflation 
for the next 3 years, will not occur. 

This is because the President, by Ex- 
ecutive order, has already cut Federal 
overhead spending for each of the next 
5 years. 

Furthermore, the $30 billion claimed 
in the amendment from reforms in 
Medicare shall not be used now for defi- 
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cit reduction purposes. All pending 
health care reform measures would use 
such savings in order to help finance 
improved health care for all Ameri- 
cans. 

It follows that the overwhelming per- 
centage of savings claimed by this 
amendment simply do not exist. Sen- 
ators should be aware that if this 
amendment is adopted—and I hope 
Senators will listen—Senators should 
be aware that if this amendment is 
adopted, the conference on this bill 
will take days, if not weeks, to com- 
plete—I hope that Senators will pay 
close attention to that—take days, this 
conference will, if not weeks. Why? Be- 
cause virtually every Senate and House 
committee will have to be directly in- 
volved in the conference, authorizing 
committees in addition to the appro- 
priations committees. 

This amendment makes changes 
under the jurisdiction of committees 
throughout the House and Senate. It 
makes changes under the jurisdiction 
of the Finance Committee, the Agri- 
culture Committee, the Labor Commit- 
tee, the Armed Services Committee, 
the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, as 
well. Each of these committees would 
want to have their input in the con- 
ference, and they ought to, on the is- 
sues in their jurisdictions, which are of 
a nonappropriations nature. 

Now the House takes the position— 
and I honor that position—that in con- 
ference, the House conferees will not 
sit down with conferees on appropria- 
tions if conferees from authorizing 
committees are included. I share that 
feeling, but that would be most unfair 
to the authorizing committees—most 
unfair—if they were excluded. Each of 
these committees would want to have 
their input on the issues in their juris- 
dictions, which are of а поп- 
appropriation nature. 

I urge my colleagues not to adopt 
this amendment. We are sowing the 
dragon's teeth if we do so. 

Now, hear me, hear me, a letter ad- 
dressed to ROBERT C. BYRD, February 9, 
today, from AARP: 

Dear Senator BYRD: Older Americans sup- 
port deficit reduction—— 

And, parenthetically, I do, too, and I 
am an older American as well. 

Provided that the sacrifices called for are 
fair. The Kerrey amendment is not fair. 

My friend from Nebraska talked to 
me and talked to the Senate earlier 
about fairness; talked about fairness in 
the use of the Senate rules. Well, 
AARP in this letter addressed to me 
says: 

The Kerrey amendment is not fair. It sin- 
gles out older Americans for particular pain 
and adds insult to the injury inflicted on 
older Americans in the 1993 budget by the $56 
billion in Medicare cuts. Under the Kerrey 
amendment, nearly one-third of the proposed 
savings come at the expense of older Ameri- 
cans. No other group is asked to bear such a 
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disproportionate burden of deficit reduction. 
The plan metes out particular pain to those 
who are the most ill by increasing out-of- 
pocket costs for home health and laboratory 
services. 

Worse yet, this amendment comes at a 
time when millions of Californians are 
awaiting disaster relief from the recent 
earthquake. Holding victims of the earth- 
quake hostage in order to move a political 
agenda is truly a return to the worst 
gridlock that Washington has to offer. As a 
result, AARP strongly opposes the Kerrey 
amendment. 

Let us be clear about what the Kerrey plan 
would do to near-poor older Americans. 
Those who use Medicare home health serv- 
ices would have to pay $425 more out of pock- 
et for coinsurance, on average, in 1994; those 
age 85 and older, primarily women, would 
have to pay $560 more. In effect, the Kerrey 
proposal for a 10 percent coinsurance on 
home health services is a new sick tax" on 
the elderly and disabled. 

In addition, the Kerrey proposal would in- 
come-relate the Medicare part B premium. 
Such action does nothing to control spiral- 
ing health care costs, but simply shifts these 
costs on to Medicare beneficiaries. Moreover, 
the proposal is also unfair in that it treats 
beneficiaries receiving health care through 
Medicare differently from nonbeneficiaries 
at the same income levels. Non-Medicare 
higher-income Americans will continue to 
receive significant Government subsidies 
through their employers for their health 
care benefits, since their benefits remain 
fully tax deductible for their employers and 
do not count as taxable income for employ- 
ees. 

If Congress wants to impose income-relat- 
ed restrictions on tax subsidized health bene- 
fits, then it should do so across the board for 
everyone whose health care benefits are sup- 
ported by the taxpayers. In short, if income- 
related health care for the elderly is а good 
idea, then it is а good idea for the rest of so- 
ciety. 

As you will recall, we have been down this 
road before, but at least the Medicare Cata- 
strophic Coverage Act included new benefits. 
The Kerrey amendment does not and the re- 
action from seniors will surely reflect this. 

For over à decade, we have tried to control 
rising deficits by cutting Medicare spending. 
This has proven to be a profoundly unsuc- 
cessful strategy because it fails to address 
the root causes of escalating health care 
costs that are driving the deficit. Moreover, 
it has resulted in more cost-shifting to the 
private sector. Only comprehensive health 
care reform that addresses health care costs 
on а systemwide basis can achieve real and 
sustainable deficit reduction. The Kerrey 
plan will not only fail to achieve real long- 
term sustainable deficit reduction but will 
also jeopardize the best chance we have to 
get real long-term deficit reduction through 
comprehensive reform of our health care sys- 
tem. 

AARP urges you to oppose the Kerrey 
amendment. If you have any questions, or if 
we can be of further assistance, please call 
me or ask your staff to call our Federal Af- 
fairs Department at (202) 434-3760. Sincerely, 
Horace B. Deets. 

Well, there is the record from AARP 
and it opposes the amendment by Mr. 
KERREY. 

Finally, Madam President—I hope all 
Senators will listen to this because it 
is going to affect all Senators—it is my 
understanding that without additional 
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funds, FEMA will be forced to suspend 
work on all non-people-related projects 
throughout the Nation—not just in 
California, but also throughout the Na- 
tion—in order to concentrate their re- 
maining funds on the people-related 
needs of those affected by the earth- 
quake. 

Madam President, it is my under- 
standing that the grants process for re- 
construction and repair of the high- 
ways affected by the earthquake will 
cease if this bill is not enacted into law 
by the end of this week. 

Furthermore, it is not just Califor- 
nia. There is nearly $1 billion in here 
for Midwest flood victims—Midwest 
flood victims. 

Madam President, I ask for order in 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The Senator has 
just 10 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask that the time to se- 
cure order not come out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the regular order. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. Madam 
President, I hope that Senators will 
vote for my motion to table the amend- 
ment. This bill needs to go to con- 
ference fast—tonight or tomorrow. I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. KERREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KERREY. Madam President, I 
wonder if the distinguished President 
pro tempore will give me 60 seconds to 
make one last statement. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I do 
not have any time left, do I? But I ask 
unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Мг. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Nebraska may 
have 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERREY. Madam President, I 
merely say to my colleagues who are 
deciding to vote, I think their concerns 
about the supplemental are appro- 
priate. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia raised concern about double 
counting. We have declared and dis- 
closed the possibility of that double 
counting. Since nothing has been en- 
acted, we include it. It was disclosed 
all the way along that if the crime bill 
is enacted, we will allow that money to 
go to it. We have made no intent to 
double count. 

I urge my colleagues to listen to 
what the distinguished President pro 
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tempore said both in the beginning and 
the end. In the beginning, there is 
nothing to this amendment, and in the 
end, there is so much that we are 
standing here with a letter from AARP 
saying vote against it. 

It is a tough amendment. It requires 
us to have the courage, in my judg- 
ment, to finally say no to some people 
in order to get not only health care 
costs under control but get our deficit 
under control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. АП time 
has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], to lay on the 
table amendment No. 1440, offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska (Мг. 
KERREY]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] would vote “ауе.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] and 
the Senator from Texas  [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 31, as follows: 

(Rollcall Vote No. 35 Leg.] 


YEAS—65 
Akaka Ford Moseley-Braun 
Bennett Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Gorton Murkowski 
Bingaman Harkin Murray 
Bond Hatch Nunn 
Boxer Hatfield Pell 
Breaux Heflin Pressler 
Bryan Helms Pryor 
Bumpers Hollings Reid 
Burns Inouye Riegle 
Byrd Jeffords Rockefeller 
Campbell Johnston Roth 
Coats Kennedy Sarbanes 
Cochran Kerry Sasser 
Conrad Leahy Shelby 
D'Amato Levin Stevens 
Daschle Lott Thurmond 
Dodd Lugar Wallop 
Dole Mathews Warner 
Domenici McConnell Wellstone 
Dorgan Metzenbaum Wofford 
Feinstein Mitchell 
NAYS—31 
Baucus Faircloth Mack 
Boren Feingold McCain 
Brown Graham Nickles 
Chafee Grassley Packwood 
Cohen Gregg Robb 
Coverdell Kassebaum Simon 
Craig Kempthorne Simpson 
Danforth Kerrey Smith 
DeConcini Kohl Specter 
Durenberger Lautenberg 
Exon Lieberman 
NOT VOTING—4 
Bradley Hutchison 
Gramm Mikulski 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
be the only remaining first-degree 
amendments to H.R. 3759, other than 
those amendments which are now pend- 
ing, and that they be subject to second- 
degree amendments if relevant to the 
subject matter of the first-degree 
amendment; that upon the disposition 
of these amendments, the bill be read a 
third time and the Senate vote on final 
passage of H.R. 3759; that the Senate 
insist on its amendments, request a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
the Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees, with the preceding all occurring 
without any intervening action or de- 
bate. The amendments are contained in 
the list I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). Is there objection? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, and I wanted to be cer- 
tain that the majority leader's unani- 
mous consent request would not pre- 
clude me from offering that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the Senator's is а second- 
degree amendment to a pending first- 
degree amendment? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. No. I believe 
there is а first-degree amendment by 
Senator D'AMATO at the present time 
and a second-degree amendment by 
Senator | MURKOWSKI to Senator 
D'AMATO's first-degree amendment. 
What I am trying to do is offer an 
amendment to Senator MURKOWSKI'S 
amendment, which is agreeable, but I 
cannot do it because I cannot third de- 
gree it. So I have to work out that pro- 
cedure. I am asking the majority lead- 
er—I do not think there is any con- 
troversy at all. But I cannot do it if the 
unanimous consent agreement is 
agreed upon. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I have 
no objection if it is in the nature of a 
perfecting amendment. I guess we 
would have to get unanimous consent. 

If there is no substantive change and 
it would be in the spirit which Senator 
METZENBAUM and I agreed to offer his 
amendment, I would be agreeable to his 
offering it. 

Mr. BYRD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if this is a third-degree amend- 
ment, I will, of course, object. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I understand the 
situation, but I am expecting a second 
degree to be adopted. So, thereafter, I 
might offer a second degree. 

Mr. BYRD. I suggest to the distin- 
guished majority leader that he include 
in the request that Mr. METZENBAUM be 
recognized for modification to the 
amendment, and it will not be a third- 
degree amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the proposal be so modified as sug- 
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gested by the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Brown and Mur- 
kowski amendments be set aside and 
the Senate proceed to vote imme- 
diately on the pending D’Amato 
amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
will send a second-degree amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Has the Chair acted 
upon my request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendments are 
set aside. 

The pending question is the Murkow- 
ski amendment Мо. 1443 and the 
D'Amato amendment No. 1442. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
withdraw that last request. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the Murkow- 
ski and Brown amendments be set 
aside and that Senator METZENBAUM be 
recognized to offer an amendment 
modifying the D'Amato amendment 
and that the Senate then proceed to 
vote on the D’Amato amendment, as 
modified by the Murkowski amend- 
ment and the Metzenbaum amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1443 AS MODIFIED, TO 
AMENDMENT NO. 1442 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send a modification of the Murkowski 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right pursuant to the 
unanimous consent agreement. 

The amendment (No. 1443), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

Delete lines 3 through 10 of D’Amato 
Amendment No. , and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"(a) Section 21A(b)(14)(C) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(14)(C) is amended by striking clause 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

"(i) the period beginning on the date the 
claim accrues (as determined pursuant to 
section 11(d)(14)(B) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and ending on December 31, 
1995; or ending on the date of the termi- 
nation of the corporation pursuant to sec- 
tion 21A(m)(1), whichever is later; ог.” 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
let me advise my colleagues what is 
going on. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator's colleagues 
cannot hear, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The pending question is the Murkow- 
Ski amendment No. 1442, as modified by 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. So that every- 
body understands what we are 
doing 
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Mr. BYRD. Everybody cannot under- 
stand what we are doing because every- 
body cannot hear. I insist that the 
Chair get order. We are going to have 
order before we proceed on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. Please take 
your conversations to the Cloakroom. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to make clear the course of ac- 
tion we are now following, and I wish 
to modify the  unanimous-consent 
agreement in one respect. 

My understanding is—and I present 
this as a parliamentary inquiry—that 
we now have pending a first-degree 
D'Amato amendment and а second-de- 
gree Murkowski amendment. Senator 
METZENBAUM will modify the Murkow- 
Ski amendment. The Senate will then 
vote on that amendment and presum- 
ably adopt it by voice vote. Thereafter, 
we will seek a recorded vote on the 
D'Amato amendment, as modified by 
the Murkowski amendment, which, in 
turn, will have been modified by the 
Metzenbaum amendment. Am I cor- 


rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, except that we have the 
yeas and nays on the Murkowski 
amendment, as modified, at this point. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, when we get to 
that point, I am going to ask that we 
vitiate the yeas and nays on that 
amendment and have the yeas and nays 
on the D’Amato amendment. 

With respect to the prior agreement 
relating to the amendments on the list, 
as I stated it, it provided that the only 
remaining first-degree amendments to 
the pending bill were those listed on 
the documents submitted to the desk, 
other than those now pending, and that 
they be subject to second-degree 
amendments, if relevant to the subject 
of first degree. That clause would be 
read narrowly to apply only to those 
second-degree amendments to be of- 
fered to the first-degree amendments 
on the list. 

I want to make clear—and I ask that 
the agreement be stated and clarified 
in such a way—that the second-degree 
amendments to the pending amend- 
ments also be limited to those which 
are relevant to the subject matter of 
the first-degree amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, that is the 
order. 

The list of amendments is as follows: 

Senator Feingold amendment—Peacekeep- 
ing money. 

Senator Graham amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Conrad amendment—Land trans- 
fer, 

Senator DeConcini amendment—Bosnia. 

Senator Ford amendment—Relevant. 

Senator John Kerry amendment—Rel- 
evant. 

Senator Levin amendment—Rail consoli- 
dation project. 
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Senator Byrd amendment—Relevant. 
Senator Byrd amendment—Relevant. 
Senator Levin amendment—Auxiliary 
flight service stations. 
REPUBLICAN AMENDMENTS 

Senator Dole amendment—Pay for it. 

Senator Brown amendment—Strike pork 
programs. 

Senator Brown amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Bond amendment—Space. 

Senator Hatfield amendment— Relevant. 

Senator Hatfield amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Bond/Harkin amendment—Tech. 
Re: SCS. 

Senator Durenberger amendment—Future 
disaster fund. 

Senator Gregg amendment—CBO study re: 
Health care on budget. 

Senator McCain amendment—Relevant. 

Senator McCain amendment—Relevant. 

Senator McCain amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Nickles amendment—President’s 
contingency/slush fund. 

Senator Cohen/Dole amendment—Govern- 
ment benefits. 

Senator Gramm amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Gramm amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Grassley amendment—Relevant. 

Senator Kassebaum amendment—Welfare 
reform. 

Senator McConnell amendment—State De- 
partment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Мг. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
so we understand where we are on this 
matter, the Senator from New York 
has addressed the Senate for a number 
of days in connection with Madison 
Savings & Loan. The Senator from 
Ohio has addressed the Senate on 2 
days indicating that if we were going 
to do something about the statute of 
limitations, we ought to make it appli- 
cable to all of the savings and loans 
where the FDIC may have a claim. 

Yesterday іп debate, Senator 
D'AMATO indicated a willingness to 
consider an amendment to extend it to 
all savings and loans. The fact is that 
I then sent that to him yesterday prior 
to 5 o’clock, as I said I would. The Sen- 
ator from New York, with some minor 
modifications, agreed to the change. 

The matter came to the floor today. 
The Senator from New York offered the 
amendment that I had sent to him. 

The Senator from Alaska offered a 
protective amendment in the second 
degree. The Senator from Ohio has of- 
fered a modification to the second-de- 
gree amendment. The net result would 
be that the statute of limitations with 
respect to all savings and loans would 
be extended at least until December 31, 
1995, or ending on the date of the ter- 
mination of the corporation, whichever 
is later. 

I think this amendment is fair. I 
think it is broad based. I think every 
Member of this body should be willing 
to vote for it. I think the Senator from 
New York will confirm my representa- 
tions in that connection. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
thank my colleague from Ohio. I think 
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we have worked out a fair compromise 
that seeks equal treatment of people 
that may find themselves with poten- 
tial liability from these willful actions 
in connection with a failed savings and 
loan. This amendment will permit the 
RTC to bring suit, but after the RTC 
expires, the old statute of limitations 
will apply. 

I urge my colleagues not only to sup- 
port this—and I know the majority 
leader will ask for the yeas and nays on 
this—but, in addition, I hope that we 
will hold this in conference, because to 
do less than that would not be ade- 
quate and would be really a sham. So I 
hope that we will do that. 

I thank those who have not offered 
any amendments or raised points of 
order, which they could have, which 
would have put us through another 
vote on this. 

So I thank the majority leader, and I 
thank the Senator from Ohio as well as 
the manager of the bill, Senator BYRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, has 
the Metzenbaum modification been 
adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification has not yet been agreed 


to. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I ask unanimous 
consent that a modification of the 
Murkowski amendment by the Metzen- 
baum be agreed to. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would concur with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so modi- 
fied. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays previously ordered on the Mur- 
kowski second-degree amendment be 
vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

The question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 1443, as modified. 

The amendment (No. 1443), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, as 
modified, as amended. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I just 
wanted the majority leader to have a 
moment to clarify as to what the pro- 
gram is for the rest of the evening. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
will be the last rollcall vote today. We 
will return to the bill tomorrow. There 
are many amendments remaining, as 
anyone can see who reads the list. 
Therefore, there will be votes through- 
out the day tomorrow. 
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So there can be no misunderstanding, 
I repeat again now what I have said 
several times publicly this week. The 
Senate will not leave session until this 
legislation is completed in a form to be 
sent to the President. We will complete 
action on this emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill prior to leaving this 
session. That means that, if necessary, 
the recess will be delayed or eliminated 
unless we complete action on this bill 
prior to the time when it is scheduled 
to begin so there can be no misunder- 
standing in that regard. 

Mr. President, I thank my col- 
leagues. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1442 

Mr. RIEGLE. I rise in support of 
amendment No. 1442, the D’Amato 
amendment, to H.R. 3759, the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, which re- 
lates to the extension of the statute of 
limitations for tort actions at failed 
savings and loans. I support the efforts 
of Senator METZENBAUM and Senator 
D'AMATO to lengthen the statute of 
limitations at failed savings and loans 
which will assist the regulators in 
their efforts to recover money from 
wrongdoers for the American бах- 
payers. I have supported such efforts 
each time the issue has been raised in 
the Banking Committee or on the 
floor. However, I do wish to register 
my disappointment that this provision 
does not go as far as what had passed 
the Senate last session which would 
have extended the statute of limita- 
tions for all tort violations, not just 
for instances of fraud or intentional 
misconduct or certain other inten- 
tional offenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If not, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. D'AMATO]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BRADLEY] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
IMs. MIKULSKI] would vote “ауе.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] and 
the Senator from Texas  [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 95, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 36 Leg.] 


YEAS—95 
Akaka Brown Cochran 
Baucus Bryan Cohen 
Bennett Bumpers Conrad 
Biden Burns Coverdell 
Bond Byrd Craig 
Boren Campbell D'Amato 
Boxer Chafee Danforth 
Breaux Coats Daschle 
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DeConcini Johnston Nunn 
Dodd Kassebaum Packwood 
Dole Kempthorne Pell 
Domenici Kennedy Pressler 
Dorgan Kerrey Pryor 
Durenberger Kerry Reid 
Exon Kohl Riegle 
Faircloth Lautenberg Robb 
Feingold Leahy Rockefeller 
Feinstein Levin Roth 
Ford Lieberman Sarbanes 
Glenn Lott Sasser 
Gorton Lugar Shelby 
Graham Mack Simon 
Grassley Mathews Simpson 
Gregg McCain Smith 
Harkin McConnell Specter 
Hatch Metzenbaum Stevens 
Hatfield Mitchell Thurmond 
Heflin Moseley-Braun Wallop 
Helms Moynihan Warner 
Hollings Murkowski Wellstone 
Inouye Murray Wofford 
Jeffords Nickles 
NOT VOTING—5 

Bingaman Gramm Mikulski 
Bradley Hutchison 

So, the amendment (No. 1442), as 


amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. You do not need to recon- 
sider something 95 to nothing. Not that 
many are going to change. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have five 
amendments that have been agreed to 
on both sides. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Will the Senator yield 
to allow me to make a 1-minute state- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 


BOSNIA 


Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a comment concerning 
the events that have transpired today 
concerning Bosnia. I have frequently 
questioned the efficacy of air power to 
achieve a political settlement in 
Bosnia or even to relieve the siege of 
Sarajevo beyond the shortterm. 

My views on that matter are well- 
known. I am uneasy with many of the 
assumptions underlying this policy and 
with at least one of its command fea- 
tures granting the United Nations Sec- 
retary General final authority over the 
launching of the first air strike. 

However, the President has made his 
decision, and he has stated his objec- 
tives with admirable clarity. I sin- 
cerely hope that should NATO launch 
air strikes that they achieve their de- 
sired effect and the senseless slaughter 
in Sarajevo will cease. 

I suspect that air strikes, and per- 
haps even the threat of air strikes, will 
provide temporary relief to the people 
of Sarajevo. I hope they may have a 
more enduring effect, but I am uncer- 
tain that they will. 

I have great confidence that the men 
and women of the U.S. Armed Forces 
will execute the orders of their Com- 
mander in Chief to the letter and will 
do their utmost to achieve the objec- 
tives of their mission. I wish them all 
Godspeed and assure them that the Na- 
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tion deeply appreciates the courage 
they will show as they again undertake 
grave risks on behalf of someone else's 
freedom. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia yielding to 
me. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
joined Mr. MCCAIN à number of times 
on the floor, and elsewhere, to address 
the serious concerns both of us have 
had about an expanded utilization of 
United States air power in this most 
complicated situation in Bosnia. I com- 
pliment my colleague, for he is a man 
without peer in terms of courage and 
expertise on the use of military air 
power. It was not easy for him to make 
this statement tonight; I commend him 
for his continued forthrightness and 
recognition of the constitutional role 
of the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent. 

I myself continue to have concerns 
about the utilization of air power, but 
I want to pay great credit to our Presi- 
dent. This is one of the most complex 
situations—politically, internation- 
ally, diplomatically, militarily—that 
has ever faced a President of the Unit- 
ed States in this century. I have been 
privileged to be with President Clinton 
on a number of occasions during con- 
sultations, this year and last, at the 
White House, like the one we had ear- 
lier this evening. To date he has care- 
fully weighed all options and made 
sound decisions. 

Again, he is listening very carefully 
to all views on the limited number of 
options to deal with the tragic human 
carnage in Bosnia. I conclude my re- 
marks by stating, in part, what I ad- 
vised the leadership meeting today. 
The President should consult with the 
leadership of both the Senate and the 
House to determine a proper means by 
which to: first, have a full debate in 
the Congress so that we can more fully 
explain to the American people the 
complexity and risks of this proposed, 
added involvement of United States 
and NATO forces; and, second, whether 
the Congress should be on record, with 
a vote, such that we do not have a rep- 
etition of the situation—an open con- 
frontation between the President and 
Congress—that followed the tragic loss 
of our troops in Somalia on October 3 
and 4 of last year. The credibility of 
the United States as a reliable military 
leader and partner is on the line, now 
and for the future. 

My position is that the Congress 
should be fully informed, should fully 
debate this matter so as to inform the 
American people, and should vote to 
support, or not support, the proposal 
before our military and the military of 
our NATO allies to undertake this dan- 
gerous extension of our collective mili- 
tary involvements in the Bosnian cri- 
sis. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 
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THREAT OF AIR STRIKES IS NO 
SOLUTION TO BOSNIA CONFLICT 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to challenge the wide- 
spread assertion that air strikes, or 
more specifically the threat of air 
strikes are a real solution to the deep- 
seated hatred that is the true cause of 
the current conflict in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

All Americans find repellent the bru- 
tal slaughter of civilians that occurred 
this weekend in Sarajevo. There can be 
no—repeat, no—justification for the 
killing of 68 innocent people іп 
Sarajevo's marketplace. Indeed, there 
can be no justification for any of the 
needless bloodshed that has occurred in 
this prolonged conflict. 

Our prayers today are with the vic- 
tims of this most recent atrocity, and 
with the families of those victims. And 
we are all greatly concerned about the 
plight of every person—Moslem, Croat, 
and Serb—caught in this conflict. 

It is ironic that this week marks the 
10th anniversary of the Olympic Winter 
Games in Sarajevo. Those were happier 
times. One of the areas used for ath- 
letic contests during the 1984 Winter 
Olympics is now a graveyard. 

The gravity of the events—the most 
recent of which we have read about in 
the newspapers this week—make us all 
want to take decisive action to bring 
an immediate resolution to this situa- 
tion. 

We all struggle with the desire to 
strike back—to make the aggressor 
pay for what has been done, and to 
teach the Serbs a lesson by unleashing 
retaliatory air strikes against the ar- 
tillery positions located in the hills 
around Sarajevo or against other Ser- 
bian positions. 

However, this is not the time to give 
in to the emotions of hatred and re- 
venge. Instead, this is a time for lead- 
ership. A time for policies that will 
lead to a lasting and peaceful resolu- 
tion of the present conflict. 

Unfortunately, we are not getting 
this leadership from the White House. 
The President has threatened the Ser- 
bians on numerous occasions with air 
Strikes—if they obstructed the United 
Nations peacekeeping forces, if they 
did not stop interfering with humani- 
tarian efforts, and if they did not bar- 
gain in good faith to resolve the con- 
flict. 

These threats have fallen on deaf 
ears. The Serbs have not stopped their 
genocidal policies in response to these 
threats. 

The  administration's resort to 
threats of air strikes is not an effective 
policy. It will not lead to peace, be- 
cause it is flawed in at least two fun- 
damental ways. 

First, in each instance in which we 
have threatened air strikes against the 
Serbians, we have not been ready to 
make good on the threat. 

Second, air strikes are a limited tool. 
They cannot resolve the underlying is- 
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sues that divide the combatants. And 
air strikes, even from a military view- 
point, cannot alone win a victory on 
the ground. 

To give one example, the air strike 
against Libya during the Reagan ad- 
ministration did grave damage to var- 
ious targets within that country. And 
it did provide some temporary relief 
from terrorist activities originating in 
that country. The air strike did not 
change Libya into a law-abiding and 
respected member of the international 
community. 

Another example. In Operation 
Desert Storm, U.S. air power per- 
formed magnificently. Iraq's command 
and control system was destroyed, 
along with many elements of its basic 
infrastructure. However, it was not 
until United States ground forces rout- 
ed the Iraqi army that the war was 
brought to a rapid termination. 

Are we ready to commit ground 
troops to fight іп Bosnia and 
Herzegovina? The answer to that ques- 
tion is а resounding no. 

Are we ready to suffer casualties as a 
result of air strikes against the Serbs? 
Are we ready for the collateral dam- 
age—such as the destruction of schools 
or hospitals—that is the inevitable fall- 
out from even precision bombing? 

We should never threaten what we 
cannot and do not intend to deliver. 
Idle threats weaken our credibility in 
the community of nations. 

The United States and other nations 
now have serious difference with North 
Korea on the issue of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. Where is our credibility on that 
issue, if the North Koreans believe that 
we will simply not follow through on 
our commitment to back the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency? How 
could the North Koreans possibly let us 
inspect their nuclear sites, if we are 
seen as an empty and blustering power 
in à conflict much less dangerous to 
U.S. forces? 

I agree with the statement of the 
British Foreign Minister that appeared 
in the Washington Post on February 7. 
He warned that air strikes would result 
in—and I quote: simply 1 day of satis- 
faction * * *. followed not by the 
lifting of the siege but by intensifica- 
tion." 

I believe that air strikes will provide 
only temporary relief, and would actu- 
ally lead to an escalation of the con- 
flict. 

What we need now is leadership, and 
a policy that will bring a permanent 
peace to the Balkans. To this end, the 
United States should pursue an initia- 
tive to bring the parties back to the 
peace negotiations. And the United 
States should take an active role in 
brokering à peaceful resolution. 

Peace can only come when the com- 
batants firmly believe that continued 
fighting is futile and unproductive. We 
all hope the warring factions will come 
to this realization quickly. And that is 
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the process we should be helping—not 
merely engaging in toothless bluster 
that brings discredit in our country. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL АР- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 1446, 1447, 1448, 1449, 1450, AND 

1451, EN BLOC 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have five 
amendments that have been agreed to 
on both sides. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc; that 
the reading of the amendments be dis- 
pensed with; that the amendments ap- 
pear separately in the RECORD; that if 
any statements are appropriately put 
in the RECORD in explanation of the 
amendments that they appear as 
though read. I ask unanimous consent 
that the motions to reconsider, en bloc, 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not, I ask the Senator if he will amend 
his unanimous consent request to 
make it six? I have one cleared on both 
sides. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I so amend the re- 
quest. 

Mr. HATFIELD. And statements ac- 
companying. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1446 

(Purpose: To assure that funds made avail- 
able under the emergency appropriation 
for CDBG to areas damaged by the Midwest 
floods of 1993, for flood mitigation activi- 
ties, will be utilized for permanent meas- 
ures that reduce the potential for further 
flood losses) 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1446 for Mr. HATFIELD, for himself, and 
for Mr. HARKIN and Mr. DANFORTH. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 70, line 24, after the colon, insert 
the following new proviso: 

"Provided further, That with respect to 
funds made available by this head that are 
proposed to be used by recipients affected by 
the Midwest floods of 1993 for the purpose of 
hazard mitigation through flood plain real 
property acquisition or relocation, the Sec- 
retary Shall secure assurances from grantees 
that such activities will be subject to the re- 
quirements of sections 3 and 4 of the Hazard 
Mitigation and Relocation Assistance Act of 
1993 (Public Law 103-181, 107 S'TAT 2054- 
2056)” 

Мг. HATFIELD. Мг. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a memoran- 
dum that my staff has received from 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency regarding the issue of agricul- 
tural use of property acquired under 
the terms of the Hazard Mitigation and 
Relocation Assistance Act be included 
in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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FEDERAL EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1994. 

Memorandum for: Stephan Kohashi, Minor- 
ity Staff Director, Sub-Committee on 
HUD, VA and Independent Agencies. 

From: Martha Braddock, Director, Office of 
Congressional Affairs, Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 

Subject: Reuse of Property Acquired Under 
Section 404 of the Stafford Act for Agri- 
cultural Purposes. 

The Hazard Mitigation and Relocation As- 
sistance Act of 1993, S. 1670, at Section 
3(2)(B)(i) stipulates that any property ac- 
quired, accepted or from which a structure 
will be removed pursuant to the project will 
be dedicated and maintained in perpetuity 
for a use that is compatible with open space, 
recreational or wetlands management prac- 
tices.” 

FEMA interprets this stipulation to permit 
the reuse of land acquired under this pro- 
gram for certain agricultural purposes, such 
as pasture or cropland. Provided that no ag- 
ricultural structures are erected or allowed 
to remain on such properties, agricultural 
uses are consistent with the open space" re- 
quirement. 

In its guidance, FEMA has indicated to the 
States that property acquired under this pro- 
gram may be leased by the State or local 
governmental owner to farmers for accept- 
able agricultural uses, or for the local gov- 
ernment to acquire development rights or 
permit the retention of rights for uses such 
as agriculture which аге consistent with 
open space uses. 

If you have any questions concerning this 
policy interpretation, please do not hesitate 
to contact me at 646-4500, 

CDBG FLOOD MITIGATION 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the Hatfield 
amendment. In the aftermath of the 
great midwestern flood, communities 
across Missouri are looking to a perma- 
nent solution to the repeated experi- 
ence of devastating flood damage. They 
are seeking to help people who reside 
in flood plains and who experience re- 
petitive flooding to relocate to safer 
territory. To me, providing Federal as- 
sistance to help with such relocations 
is a very wise investment. While it en- 
tails up-front costs, I am convinced it 
will lead to significant reductions in 
future Federal disaster assistance. It 
will also bring to an end for many the 
horrible cycle of confronting flood 
after flood. 

Iam grateful that the administration 
requested $250 million in Community 
Development Block Grant funds to help 
in this effort. I wish to commend Sen- 
ators BYRD, HATFIELD, and HARKIN for 
their work in including the administra- 
tion’s request in this legislation. 

The Hatfield amendment ensures 
that properties acquired with the 
CDBG funds appropriated in this bill 
will be restricted to uses which avoid 
the potential for future losses. I believe 
this to be an essential component to a 
successful buyout program and support 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, during 
the Appropriations markup, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] raised 
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the issue of whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment might have to pay for future 
disaster payments on flood plain land 
that is purchased with the CDBG funds 
being provided in this measure. He does 
not want the Federal Government to 
buy land and buildings unless there are 
assurances that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not have to pay flood 
claims on that land in the future. He 
makes an excellent point. And, I am 
Pleased to cosponsor the amendment 
that he has developed to make sure 
that will not happen. I have heard from 
a number of Senators in the affected 
States. And, they agree. 

Clearly, the expectation is that a 
considerable portion of the $250 million 
in CDBG funds being provided for the 
midwest flood States will be used for 
whole town and home “buyouts.” When 
I requested additional CDBG funds іп а 
meeting with Leon Panetta, the Direc- 
tor of OMB, that was one of the three 
principal purposes of the requested 
funds. And, in the language which OMB 
proposed and which I offered in the 
committee, that was OMB's and my іп- 
tent. So, a considerable sum is in- 
volved. 

The Hatfield amendment is based on 
the provisions in the Hazard Mitigation 
and Relocation Assistance Act that I 
sponsored last year. And, the amend- 
ment coordinates the limitations of 
these funds with the restrictions in 
that act. 

I do want to point out, as the Senator 
from Oregon did, that it is our under- 
standing that agricultural uses such as 
grazing and row crop agriculture will 
be allowed on that land. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I am offering address- 
es the issue of flood disaster damage 
mitigation activities. This is a concern 
that must be more effectively ad- 
dressed by our Nation in a comprehen- 
sive and concerted effort. Unfortu- 
nately, this issue arises all too often 
only after a disaster has struck, and 
frequently our commitment to invest 
the resources to actually prevent fu- 
ture losses ebbs almost as quickly as 
the receding flood waters. 

Because of this past pattern of behav- 
ior, I was somewhat surprised that the 
States and localities devastated by last 
year’s flood in the Midwest were actu- 
ally engaged in a major effort to buy 
out homes 2nd other properties in flood 
prone areas and relocate these resi- 
dents and activities. In response, the 
supplemental appropriations bill before 
us contains an additional $250 million 
for the HUD Community Development 
Block Grant for these jurisdictions and 
anticipates such mitigation work as a 
significant use of these funds. These 
States and communities are to be com- 
mended for their perseverance and 
foresight in finally coming to grips 
with this long troubling issue. 

I would add that these localities also 
have been assisted in their efforts by a 
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recently enacted change in Federal dis- 
aster relief statute which authorizes an 
increase in the availability of funds 
through the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency for such disaster miti- 
gation activities. That measure, the 
Hazard Mitigation and Relocation Act 
of 1993, became law only 2 months ago, 
but has become the focus of a signifi- 
cant and coordinated mitigation pro- 
gram. It is noteworthy that the prin- 
cipal sponsor of that legislation was 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] 
who also sponsored the amendment in 
the Appropriations Committee markup 
yesterday which provides the addi- 
tional CDBG funding. 

During that markup, I raised the 
issue of whether the funding made 
available under the CDBG Program 
would be applied in a manner that as- 
sured that properties acquired would be 
permanently restricted to uses that 
avoid the potential for future flood 
losses. While I was assured that this 
was the intent of these States and lo- 
calities, the underlying authorization 
of the CDBG Program is silent on this 
matter. It is for this reason, I am offer- 
ing this amendment, along with Sen- 
ator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], to include in 
this act guidelines on how these funds 
should be applied. 

Mr. President, I would like to thank 
the Senator from Iowa for his help and 
cooperation in the preparation of this 
amendment. In fact, the amendment 
utilizes the requirements and provi- 
sions of the Hazard Mitigation and Re- 
location Assistance Act of 1993 that he 
authored last year as the applicable 
standard for such mitigation activities 
under this HUD appropriation. Central 
to this is the requirement that “апу 
property acquired, accepted, or from 
which a structure will be removed pur- 
suant to the project will be dedicated 
and maintained in perpetuity for a use 
that is compatible with open space, 
recreational, or wetlands management 
practices.“ 

1 would also like to thank the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH] for 
his assistance and support in the for- 
mulation of this amendment. I should 
note that the Senator’s State has 
taken the lead to organize a com- 
prehensive flood hazard mitigation pro- 
gram with State and local participa- 
tion in close coordination with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy. This effort is directed to the pur- 
pose of identifying the highest priority 
acquisitions and maximizing the miti- 
gation benefits with these limited re- 
sources. I hope this program in Mis- 
souri will serve as a model for other 
States affected by the Midwest flood, 
and that the additional HUD assistance 
made available by this act will be used 
in close coordination with the existing 
FEMA sponsored program. To the ex- 
tent possible, I would urge the Sec- 
retary of HUD to encourage and assist 
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eligible states and localities to pool 
these funds with those available 
through the FEMA mitigation pro- 
gram. 

I understand that a concern has been 
raised with respect to the requirements 
of the Hazard Mitigation and Reloca- 
tion Assistance Act, that I quote pre- 
viously, as it may apply to permissible 
agricultural uses. I have been assured 
by FEMA that the act does permit ag- 
ricultural uses on lands acquired for 
flood mitigation purposes. These uses 
include grazing as well as row and field 
crops. Of course, erecting a barn on 
such land would be inconsistent with 
the intent of the act, but minor struc- 
tures associated with agricultural use 
would be permissible. In addition, it 
Should be emphasized that the act 
clearly specifies that any subsequent 
disaster damage would be ineligible for 
any future disaster assistance from any 
Federal source. So if such land was put 
to an agricultural use, as permitted by 
the act, it would be at the sole risk of 
that operator or such private insurance 
that the operator could secure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that sections 3 and 4 of the Hazard 
Mitigation and Relocation Assistance 
Act of 1993 that are referenced in my 
amendment be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
again would like to express my appre- 
ciation to the Senators from Iowa and 
Missouri for their help to crafting this 
amendment and their cosponsorship. 
We are in agreement that the critical 
task of disaster hazard mitigation is 
long overdue and critical if we are ever 
to reduce the mounting cost of re- 
sponding to these natural disasters. We 
are in agreement that property ac- 
quired for flood mitigation should be 
permanently reserved from disaster 
damage prone development. I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

(EXHIBIT 1] 
EXCERPTS FROM THE HAZARD MITIGATION AND 
RELOCATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1993 


SEC. 3. PROPERTY ACQUISITION AND RELOCA- 
TION ASSISTANCE. 

Section 404 of The Robert T. Stafford Dis- 
aster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act 
(42 U.S.C. 5170c) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) IN GENERAL.—" before 
“The President“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: (b) PROPERTY ACQUISITION AND 
RELOCATION ASSISTANCE.— 

"(1) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—In providing 
hazard mitigation assistance under this sec- 
tion in connection with flooding, the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency may provide property acquisition 
and relocation assistance for projects that 
meet the requirements of paragraph (2). 

“(2) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—An acquisi- 
tion or relocation project shall be eligible to 
receive assistance pursuant to paragraph (1) 
only if— 

"(A) the applicant for the assistance is 
otherwise eligible to receive assistance 
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under the hazard mitigation grant program 
established under subsection (a); and 

“(В) on or after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, the applicant for the assist- 
ance enters into an agreement with the Di- 
rector that provides assurances that— 

“(i) any property acquired, accepted, or 
from which a structure will be removed pur- 
suant to the project will be dedicated and 
maintained in perpetuity for a use that is 
compatible with open space, recreational, or 
wetlands management practices; 

(ii) no new structure will be erected on 
property acquired, accepted or from which a 
structure was removed under the acquisition 
or relocation program other than— 

(J) а public facility that is open on all 
sides and functionally related to a des- 
ignated open space; 

(I) a rest room; or 

"(II a structure that the Director ap- 
proves in writing before the commencement 
of the construction of the structure; and 

(ii) after receipt of the assistance, with 
respect to any property acquired, accepted or 
from which a structure was removed under 
the acquisition or relocation program— 

"(ID no subsequent application for addi- 
tional disaster assistance for any purpose 
will be made by the recipient to any Federal 
entity; and 

(І) no assistance referred to in subclause 
(I) will be provided to the applicant by any 
Federal source. 

(3) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing іп 
this subsection is intended to alter or other- 
wise affect an agreement for an acquisition 
or relocation project carried out pursuant to 
this section that was in effect on the day be- 
fore the date of enactment of this sub- 
section.“. 

SEC. 4. TREATMENT OF REAL PROPERTY BUYOUT 
PROGRAMS 

(а) INAPPLICABILITY OF URA.— The pur- 
chase of any real property under a qualified 
buyout program shall not constitute the 
making of Federal financial assistance avail- 
able to pay all or part of the cost of a pro- 
gram or project resulting in the acquisition 
of real property or in any owner of real prop- 
erty being a displaced person (within the 
meaning of the Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance and Real Property Acquisition Policies 
Act of 1970). 

(b) DEFINITION OF ‘QUALIFIED BUYOUT PRO- 
GRAM".—For purposes of this section, the 
term “qualified buyout program" means any 
program that— 

(1) provides for the purchase of only prop- 
erty damaged by the major, widespread 
flooding in the Midwest during 1993; 

(2) provides for such purchase solely as a 
result of such flooding; 

(3) provides for such acquisition without 
the use of the power of eminent domain and 
notification to the seller that acquisition is 
without the use of such power; 

(4) is carried out by or through a State or 
unit of general local government; and 

(5) is being assisted with amounts made 
available for— 

(A) disaster relief by the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency; or 

(B) other Federal financial assistance pro- 
grams. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1447 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1447 for Mr. BOND, for himself, and Mr. 
HARKIN. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 50, line 15, strike: Provided. that 
not..." and all that follows through size“ 
in line 18, and insert in lieu thereof: Pro- 
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vided, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law (including any regulation), the 
eligibility to receive assistance from the Soil 
Conservation Service of a public sponsor of a 
primary levee located in the area that was 
affected by major, widespread flooding in the 
Midwest during 1993 shall not be affected by 
the status of participation (or the lack of 
participation) of the public sponsor in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Levee Reha- 
bilitation Program. And provided further, 
that not more than $50,000,000 shall be made 
available for the repair of such levees regard- 
less of drainage size“ 
AMENDMENT NO. 1448 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1448 for Mr. HARKIN. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place under Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation“ in Title I, insert: 

Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be made available to fund crop loss disaster 
assistance as under the provisions of Public 
Law 101-624 for 1993 losses of nursery stock 
and inventory being grown for commercial 
sale, if such stock or inventory would nor- 
mally have been sold in 1993, 1994 or 1995: 
Provided, That the use of these funds for 
these purposes is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 and that such use shall be 
available only to the extent the President 
designates such use an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to such Act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1449 
(Purpose: To add a section to the bill) 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1449 for Mr. CONRAD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. .REPEALS. 

Except for subsection (b) of section 3508, 
sections 3508 and 3509 of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes and Standing Rock Sioux Tribe Equi- 
table Compensation Act are repealed effec- 
tive October 30, 1992. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer an amendment to H.R. 
3759, the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations legislation. My amend- 
ment would repeal certain provisions of 
the Three Affiliated Tribes and Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Tribe Equitable Com- 
pensation Act—title 35, Public Law 
102-575. 

The Equitable Compensation Act was 
enacted into law on October 30, 1992, 
after many years of hard work and 
careful negotiation. The primary pur- 
pose of this legislation was to correct a 
historic injustice by compensating two 
Indian tribes for land they lost to the 
Garrison and Oahe dam projects in the 
1940's. To accomplish this, the act es- 
tablishes two economic recovery trust 
funds, worth a total of $240 million, 
from which the tribes will be able to 
draw future interest payments for such 
purposes as economic development, 
education, health care improvement, or 
environmental management. 

Secondary provisions in the act pro- 
vide that excess Government lands pur- 
chased for construction of the res- 
ervoirs be sold back to former owners 
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or their heirs. While this remains a 
worthwhile goal, the Federal agencies 
responsible for administering the sale 
of lands estimate the procedure will 
cost nearly $21 million, over five times 
the estimated value of the land in- 
volved. As I am sure you will agree, it 
would be impossible to justify spending 
that amount of money to return land 
worth so much less. Pursuing this land 
return would be particularly irrespon- 
sible in light of our current Federal 
budget crisis. 

For the past year, I have worked dili- 
gently with the tribes, State officials, 
representatives from the Department 
of the Interior and Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and other affected parties to de- 
velop technical amendments to reduce 
the cost of the land transfer. Several 
different approaches have been consid- 
ered but, unfortunately, even under our 
most ambitious effort the land return 
was estimated to cost around $10 mil- 
lion, still more than double what the 
land is worth. 

It is for this reason I am offering an 
amendment to repeal the land return 
provisions of the Equitable Compensa- 
tion Act. I should emphasize that this 
amendment will not affect the eco- 
nomic recovery trust funds which we 
worked so hard to establish and which 
will help secure the economic viability 
of these tribes well into the future. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1450 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1450 for Mr. SARBANES, for himself, and 
Ms. MIKULSKI. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add: “16 
is the sense of the Congress that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should proceed with con- 
struction of а new facility for the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research at Forest 
Glen, Maryland, not later than 45 days after 
enactment of this Act.“ 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to offer an amendment to re- 
quire obligation of funding for a much- 
needed replacement facility for the 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search. 

I want to emphasize that this amend- 
ment will not have any budgetary im- 
pact on the legislation that we are con- 
sidering today. It does not authorize or 
appropriate any additional funding for 
this important project. It simply di- 
rects the Department of Defense to 
proceed with construction using funds 
authorized and appropriated in fiscal 
1993 and fiscal 1994. 

Mr. President, in fiscal 1993 the Con- 
gress authorized and appropriated $13.3 
million for the first increment of con- 
struction. For the current fiscal year, 
fiscal 1994, we authorized and appro- 
priated an additional $15.0 million. 

I want to quote from the conference 
report on military construction appro- 
priations that we adopted last fall: 

The Committees on Appropriations have 
had a long standing interest in replacing the 
deplorable and inadequate facilities housing 
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the Walter Reed Institute of Research. 
„The conferees wish to point out that 
ground breaking and award has already been 
delayed twice from an original date of No- 
vember 1992 and subsequently June 1993 
while the OSD studied and restudied the 
issue. The conferees are firm in their belief 
that this issue has been studied enough and 
want to reiterate that no more delays in 
award will be tolerated. The conferees there- 
fore direct that an award be made for a new 
WRAIR not later than December 25, 1993. 

Mr. President, 6 weeks have passed 
since that deadline that was wisely 
specified by the conferees. I understand 
that the Corps of Engineers has esti- 
mated that each month of delay in 
starting this project adds about $400,000 
to the total cost. Based on that figure, 
the delay past the December deadline 
adopted by both Houses of Congress has 
already cost the American taxpayers 
roughly $600,000. 

Enough is enough. There is strong 
support in the Congress for this 
project. We need to direct the Depart- 
ment of Defense to move forward at 
once and I urge adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1461 
(Purpose: To provide a supplemental appro- 
priation of $300,000 to continued necessary 
functions assigned by law to the Council 
on Environmental Quality as requested by 
the administration, offset by a rescission 
of funds previously provided for the Chemi- 
cal Safety and Hazard Investigation Board. 

The amendment also repeals a limitation 

on OSTP staffing as requested by the ad- 

ministration and has no budgetary impact) 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1451 for Ms. MIKULSKI. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, after line 7, insert the follow- 
ing: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 

The proviso under this heading in Public 
Law 103-124 is repealed. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

For an additional amount for Council on 
Environmental Quality and Office of Envi- 
ronmental Quality“, $300,000. 

On page 113, after line 19, insert the follow- 
ing: 

CHEMICAL SAFETY AND HAZARD INVESTIGATION 
BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $770,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if any Sen- 
ators have amendments they want to 
call up tonight and discuss, I have no 
problem with their doing that. May I 
inquire as to the Senators who wish to 
proceed with their amendments to- 
night? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I say to 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore, I am prepared to proceed forward 
tonight. I do not need a great deal of 
time, nor do I think the amendment 
needs to take а great deal of time. I 
will be happy to lay it down tonight 
and temporarily set it aside. 
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Mr. BYRD. Very well. Is there an- 
other Senator? 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment I would like to 
take up tonight with only 15 minutes 
for myself and possibly one other 
speaker for 5 minutes dealing with the 
$1.2 billion amount for peacekeeping. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I, too, have an amendment creating a 
trust fund that I would like to lay 
down tonight. I understand there will 
be further debate on the amendment on 
the morrow, but I would like the oppor- 
tunity to lay it down. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, are there 
other amendments to be laid down to- 
night? The Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have 
two amendments. One may be accept- 
able to both sides. The other one, I sus- 
pect, will take discussion. For the con- 
venience of the Members, I thought it 
would be expeditious to lay them down 
tonight. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, are there 
other amendments? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators KERRY, FEINGOLD, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROWN]—those four Senators 
be permitted to lay down their amend- 
ments tonight and those amendments, 
I believe, are on the list. All these 
amendments are on the list; that they 
be permitted to lay the amendments 
down tonight and discuss them, if they 
wish; that no action be taken on them 
today, and tomorrow then the Senate 
will proceed to consider and act on the 
amendments. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KERRY], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FEINGOLD], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
BROWN], has two amendments. Very 
well, if we might do that. Is that agree- 
able with my friend and colleague, Mr. 
HATFIELD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BOSNIA 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Let me say at the outset, I wish to 
comment also on what Senator WAR- 
NER and Senator MCCAIN have said. I 
think the President has made a correct 
decision, and I salute him for helping 
to move forward the process with re- 
spect to our European allies. Many of 
us have felt for a long time that the 
United States needed to show leader- 
ship in respect to this complex issue. I 
believe the President has done that. 

Obviously, there are risks, but I 
think there are much greater risks to 
NATO, to the United Nations, and to 
our own superpower status to leave the 
threats that we have made on many oc- 
casions about a stranglehold on Sara- 
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jevo simply lying on the table. I think 
finally we have made it clear that 
there are limits and that the United 
States is prepared to join with its al- 
lies in taking some action. I look for- 
ward to the debate that the Senator 
has suggested. 

We have a serious interest in this. I 
have been listening to people for a long 
period of time say, What is our inter- 
est? What is the European interest?“ I 
even heard some Europeans saying that 
when I was there recently talking 
about the subject. 

The fact is that Europe has a fun- 
damental interest in not allowing civil- 
ians to be slaughtered on its doorstep, 
repeating a period of history where 
they know people are being killed and 
little or nothing is done about it. 

Moreover, we all have an interest, 
after years of investing in NATO and 
years of investing in institutions that 
support international law, in not see- 
ing NATO itself made into a paper 
tiger. 

Moreover, we have the fundamental 
interest as the world’s only superpower 
in guaranteeing that the threats we 
made are not idle and that we in fact 
follow through. I would suggest ulti- 
mately that if agreement is reached in 
Bosnia and we are called upon to pro- 
vide peacekeepers, not peacemakers, 
our capacity to do so without violence 
will be greatly enhanced by our will- 
ingness to stand by the NATO struc- 
ture and the threats we previously 
made. 

There is nothing in life in foreign 
policy where you have to try to enforce 
your word that does not carry risks. 
We have learned a lot about that in the 
last half a century, sometimes win- 
ning, sometimes drawing, and some- 
times even losing. 

I respectfully suggest that the lesson 
is being well applied in the caution 
with which the President has ap- 
proached this, and now with the clear 
determination we have shown to follow 
through in a sensible and meaningful 
way. 

So I salute the President’s decision, 
difficult as it may be, and I think 
Americans need to stop and consider 
hard what is really at stake and what 
risks we must take as a Nation to 
maintain our position in the world and 
ultimately to deter others from mak- 
ing choices that are adverse to our in- 
terests and, frankly, to the interests of 
basic human decency. 

(Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN assumed the 
Chair.) 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I will 
be offering an amendment to title III of 
H.R 3759—the rescission title—on be- 
half of myself and Senators BUMPERS, 
LEAHY, BRADLEY, LAUTENBERG, 
WOFFORD, and FEINGOLD. Our amend- 
ment, on which we have worked over a 
number of months, makes 1994 rescis- 
sions and also reduces and eliminates a 
number of wasteful Federal programs 
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for a 5-year deficit reduction of $43 bil- 
lion. 

I first must say that I was very 
tempted to vote for the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Nebraska. 
It was a very well designed, tough 
package. And my colleague made many 
points that needed to be made—most 
particularly about the difficulty of pro- 
posing cuts compared to the relative 
ease of proposing spending increases. 
But I did not in the end vote for that 
amendment because I do not feel that 
this is the place or the time to start 
tinkering with health care reform. 
Whether one supports the Clinton plan, 
the Chafee plan, the Cooper plan, or 
some other plan I think most would 
agree that real comprehensive health 
care reform is needed. When we stand 
poised to finally take on that chal- 
lenge, I would hate to see us cripple 
our efforts by making marginal 
changes that would remove $30 billion 
in cost savings from the package— 
making the effective cost of any re- 
form package $30 billion higher. 

I also differ from a number of my со1- 
leagues in that I do not feel that all 
Federal disaster relief assistance 
should be fully paid for in the year in 
which it is funded. When an earth- 
quake, a hurricane, a flood occur, 
Americans wish to respond as quickly 
as possible to help their fellow citizens. 
The reason we have a provision in 
budget law for emergencies is that we 
feel that we need flexibility in dealing 
with such disasters. 

However, I do feel that in those cir- 
cumstances we should do what is rea- 
sonable to reduce the affect of the dis- 
aster funding on the deficit. This is 
what the House did and what I believe 
we should do on this bill. 

Further, Madam President, this bill 
is the only vehicle that the Senate will 
have to consider a rescission bill this 
year. When the Congress debated the 
President’s budget last year and ex- 
pressed disappointment that more cuts 
were not made, a promise was made to 
the House that they would be allowed 
an opportunity to consider a rescission 
bill last fall. They were given that op- 
portunity. Well the remnants of that 
rescission bill are folded into this bill 
and it is the Senate’s only opportunity 
to consider a rescission—and therefore 
our best chance to bring a package of 
cuts to the floor of the Senate. 

Ever since we debated the President’s 
budget, I have argued that there is 
more that we can—and must—do to 
eliminate waste from the Federal budg- 
et. Although my heart goes out to 
those whose homes, schools, roads, and 
neighborhoods were devastated by the 
California earthquake, I feel we must 
take advantage of this one opportunity 
to make further rescissions. 

Finally, Madam President, this bill is 
not a pure disaster relief bill. If it 
were, I might feel more reluctant to 
amend it. Not only are there rescis- 
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sions, but there are increases in spend- 
ing that total approximately $3 billion. 
These increases have nothing to do 
with disaster relief; they include: $10 
million to the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corp. to enable a post office in 
New York City to be used as a train 
station; $1.3 million for assistance to 2 
sugarcane mills on the Hilo-Hamakua 
Coast of Hawaii; an additional $1 mil- 
lion for the Office of the Secretary of 
the Senate; $12 million for construction 
on Indian reservations; an additional 
$60 million for NASA Research and 
Program Management; the bill pro- 
vides funds for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, to fund the costs of re- 
planting, reseeding, or repairing dam- 
age to commercial trees and seedlings, 
including orchard and nursery inven- 
tory; $1.4 million for the Department of 
Agriculture extension service; an addi- 
tional $10.1 million for a Labor Depart- 
ment survey; and $2.1 million for carry- 
ing out the forest plan in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

This bill also includes a total of $1.2 
billion in non-emergency military 
funding— 

All this while we are readying our- 
selves to debate a balanced budget 
amendment and to consider the cuts 
included in the President’s budget. 
Among the cuts the President has pro- 
posed in his budget and which we will 
surely debate here are a 40 percent cut 
to the subsidies for home heating oil 
will severely hit low-income Ameri- 
cans; the closing of 1,100 USDA field of- 
fices; a $260 million reduction in the In- 
terior Department’s budget, which will 
cause the loss of 1,400 jobs; and cuts in 
NASA which will result in the loss of 
jobs for numerous contractors through- 
out the country. 

It is clear, from the fact that the 
President was forced to make these 
cuts, that we cannot afford to increase 
spending on nonemergency programs 
without an attempt to cut spending 
elsewhere. I know that there is a re- 
scission portion of this bill which some 
will argue does pay for these non- 
emergency increases. But the rescis- 
sion title of this bill is the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s response to the 
President’s rescission request. Those 
cuts were originally intended to reduce 
the deficit. Now they are paying for 
flower gardens. 

In this issue of deficit reduction, as 
so many others, the American people 
are far ahead of those of us who live in- 
side the beltway. They are telling us 
loudly and clearly that it is time to 
take a carving knife to the Federal 
budget. They are tremendously frus- 
trated with what they see as our in- 
ability to eliminate even the smallest, 
the least defensible programs. 

They know—and they are absolutely 
right—that there are many programs 
that have outlived their original pur- 
poses but which are staunchly defended 
by the entrenched interests that bene- 
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fit from the programs. There are many 
others that never served a legitimate 
national interest but were initiated 
only to satisfy powerful political con- 
stituencies. 

My colleagues and I felt that the 
time had long since passed to dispense 
with rhetoric and achieve real results 
in cutting this pork from the Federal 
budget. In order to do so, we crafted a 
package of cuts around which we hope 
we will get maximum consensus—from 
the American people, from our col- 
leagues, and from the President. 

We followed three principles from the 
start. 

First, we decided not to make 
changes to health care programs. A 
majority of our group—though cer- 
tainly not all—decided that we should 
leave those changes to comprehensive 
health care reform. If we make piece- 
meal changes to the health care system 
now, we would jeopardize the com- 
prehensive reform we as a nation are fi- 
nally discussing. 

Second, we decided we would use no 
gimmicks in order to claim savings. No 
across-the-board cuts; no vague propos- 
als; no double-counting. For example, 
we decided we would not include in our 
package the elimination of the 252,000 
Federal jobs proposed in the Vice 
President's national performance ге- 
view—not because we did not feel that 
they should be eliminated but because 
we wanted to be conservative in our 
savings estimates and the savings from 
the elimination of these jobs have al- 
ready been accounted for in the crime 
bill, the unemployment insurance bill, 
and the DOD budget. 

Third, we decided to “let a thousand 
flowers bloom’’—in other words, we 
would not compete with any other 
group that was seeking, as we were, to 
reduce the deficit. We would hope that 
the presence of a variety of plans and 
options would enhance the likelihood 
that the deficit would in fact be re- 
duced. In fact, several members of our 
group participated in other efforts. 

Putting together the package meant 
eliminating programs each of us would 
have preferred not to cut. But in this 
era of shrinking Federal resources and 
rising demands for those resources we 
must all make tough choices. 

I know that none of my colleagues, if 
forced to actually choose, think they 
would support sending men into space 
over putting cops on the streets. But 
that is exactly the choice they make 
every year when they vote to continue 
funding for the space station. 

Cutting programs that no longer 
serve more than a narrow subsection of 
the national interest is the only way to 
restore fiscal sanity to our Federal 
budget, restore the faith of the Amer- 
ican people that their elected rep- 
resentatives can be responsible with 
their tax dollars, and free up funds for 
our real national priorities. 

This morning’s New York Times had 
an editorial which addressed the trade- 
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offs we make inadvertently. It points 
out the fact that despite the $4 trillion 
Federal debt and the sacrifices that the 
President's budget calls on Americans 
to make, the Pentagon is actually 
scheduled to get more money next year 
than this. The Clinton administration 
is seeking $264 billion in defense spend- 
ing authority for 1995, up $2.8 billion 
from 1994. As the Times points out, 
“Unless Mr. Clinton finds the courage 
to trim defense, he will be forced to 
short-change domestic investment for 
years to come." Those are the same in- 
vestments we need to make if we are 
going to create jobs and raise U.S. liv- 
ing standards. They are the invest- 
ments we need to make to increase 
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technologies. Retains funding for termination .- 
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funding for education and to fight 
crime. 

Almost half of the savings included 
in our amendment are achieved by cut- 
ting wasteful or bloated defense 
projects, such as the national aero- 
space plane, the Trident-II, the P-3 and 
others. But we have not stopped with 
defense spending. We cut the USDA’s 
market promotion program so that in- 
stead of subsidizing advertising cam- 
paigns for large corporations we can 
subsidize salaries of teachers in our Na- 
tion’s schools. We cut funding to the 
World Bank so that instead of provid- 
ing first class airplane tickets for offi- 
cials we can provide needed investment 
for our cities. And we cut back COLA’s 
for Members of Congress because we 
feel that we too must share in the sac- 
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Terminate high ноа gas reactor (HTGR), also known as the gas turbine-modular helium reactor. This proposal terminates HTGR research and development. The President has twice proposed to termi- 
nate the project. The National Academy of Sciences ranks this program as having the lowest priority of all civilian nuclear reactor research 
Terminate the advanced liquid metal reactor (ALMR). Terminates research on the 


MR, which is а breeder-capable reactor which ranked 21 
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rifice that all citizens must make if we 
are to restore this Nation to fiscal san- 
ity. 

The madness must end, Madam Presi- 
dent. It is time to make the tough 
choices. And we each must be willing 
to vote to eliminate programs that we 
know are not in the national interest. 
I hope that my colleagues will examine 
our package and join us in our efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
summarizing the amendment’s provi- 
sions and Congressional Budget Office 
estimates of fiscal year 1994 and 5-year 
savings to be realized from each be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Scale Back DOE's weapons production and maintenance ‘activities to support ‘an arsenal of only 4,000 warheads. Reducing. the US. “nuclear arsenal to 4,000 warheads. With this inventory limit, DOE would 


2 START while мі able to economie із operations. Tis would reduce көдегі prodertion 


mediate savings of $250 million ..... 


priated for termination by $200 mil 


employees, excepting 
Terminate Tennessee Valley Authority Fertilizer Program 
the fertilizer industry is capable of supporting such research .. 
Eliminate the “dual subsidy” water subsidy (for whose crop 


below-cost water from the federal government 


reduces 

! Service ability to accrue annual leave 10 30 days. Most federal employees may accumulate and hold up to 30 days of unused vacation leave. There is no limit, however, on 
C This affects about 8,000 people. This proposal would prospectively align the leave accrual policy of the SES with that for other 
емел асан мекен criminal investigation .. 


by two-thirds and also would permit DOE to shut down unneeded reactors which alone would result in im- 


Limit termination expenditures for the superconducting super collides. The FY94 Energy and Water Appropriations bill included $640 million lor SSC termination costs, Many people believe that this amount is 
far in excess of what is needed to жене the project. In fact, former Secretary of Energy Watkins estimated that termination would cost less than $300 million, This proposal the 


erminate the TVA's fertilizer research activities. Activities of the National Fertilizer and Environmental Research Center benefit the private. sector and 


growers ‘subsidies are terminated). “Agricultural producers ‘participating ‘in federal ‘agricultural ‘programs "hor crops for which an acreage nation 
program is in effect are now able to receive below-cost water. If a producer is receiving federal payments in an acreage limitation program, that producer would not be eligible under the proposal to 


receive 


Reduce funding for the USDA market promotion Program. Тһе MPP funds both genetic “and brand-name ‘advertising “abroad for American “agricultural products. The reconciliation bill reformed the | program. bot 


further reductions in the 


was dominated by small, widely-dispersed, family-owned 
ty-based decentralized field 


ice 2 тей, Ж 
farm counties in 1986, down {тот 


personnel should be cut back * р ire ЕЗ 15 chang 
Terminate Space Station. The FY94 VA/HUD bil 


— a moratorium on purchase of Federal buildings. Immediately 
which acquisition and construction have not yet begun .. 
Tert Uniformed Sven Unversity d Wal Soros Tie 


‚000, four times as much as physicians obtained under the health professions scholarship 


portation systems were 


т and 10 to 40 times as much as physicians from other programs. Graduates of USUHS account for 


are possible. This proposal would reduce the MPP by $12 million per year beyond the reduction contained in legislation passed by Congress earlier in 1993 12 60 
Restructure Department of Agriculture Field and Headquarters Offices. According to the National Performance Review, USDA should streamline its field operations to eliminate unnecessary offices, 
and better serve farmers. Although USDA's mission yv changed dramatically since the 1930s, its organizational structure and management 8 have remained largely unchanged. Then, aj 
farms that sold their products domestically. Communication and trans; limited by geography. 
rane is dominated by large operation, and the farm population has declined sharply. Only 16 percent of the nation's counties were designated as 
N computers, and highways have increased farmers’ access to various information and assistance programs. The USDA infrastructure and 


| provides $2.1 billion for the Space Siation, This proposal vil rescind $1.6 bilion in FYSA in NASA'S Research and Development Account and provide that $800 
million left in the account be used for the "termination of the contracts relating to the space station program." 
wire the Administrator of General Services 


reduce costs 
griculture 
The conditions justified a coun- 


less than 9 percent of military physicians. Closing the school was recommended by the National —— Review and the House Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. The school would be closed down 
effective on the graduation of the last class of students that enrolls on or before the date of enactment .. 
Terminate Federal Information Center. The FIC provides information on federal agencies, * s and services to the ‘public, ‘and answers ‘sopra 6.000 calls a day | through 715 toll free number. This 


proposal terminates the FIC on the 
— ng and shrinkage of U.S. In 

wou! 

tion's plan, and would impose new fiscal constraints on program operations 


tions 
рге funding for the World Bank. The Administration requested $70.1 million for paid-in and a limitation on callable capital of $2.27 billion capital for the World Bank. The House appropriated $55.8 million 
te recommended $27.9 million for paid-in capital and a limitation on callable capital of $902.4 million. The Foreign Oper- 


— жа capital and a limitation on callable capital of $1.8 billion. The Senate 
followed the House recommendation. 777... ns eae a Tale 


conference report 
кешед all funding for Selective Service System except to terminate the 
Terminate Trident 1/05 


program 
. This proposal rescinds all appropriated but unobligated ‘funds for “the | program and ‘terminates. dt The nay now ‘plans 


that the information it provides is available elsewhere 
ation Agency activities. The Clinton Administration has proposed to consolidate and downsize overlapping US. taxpayer- 
elements of a compromise that would allow Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty to continue as a grantee, but would limit the py to 155 million dy FY96, as contemplated іп the Administra- 


funded overseas broadcasting. ‘This proposal 


each of the ten Atlantic fleet Trident submarines that are now either deployed or being built. This proposal stops procurement at 295 missiles. И € missile carries eight warheads rather than the — 


planned by the Navy, the warhead limit under the START Il t 
Terminate the Follow-On Early Warning (ҒЕМ5 Satellite). 
ballistic missile attack. Although the 


Reduce annual funding for Intelligence Activities by $ billion .. 
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Reduce funding for the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization (8М00), limiting. o theater missile defense. Thi appropriati 
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Reduction in P-3 antisubmarine warfare aircraft. The breakup ‘of the Soviet Union has diminished the threat trom | enemy ‘submarines. The Р-3% mission is to locate the submarine and to "destroy. them by 
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Reduce Titan IV Military Launch Systems Acquisition by one per year. This proposal eliminates one Titan IV system 


Terminate the National Aerospace Plane 
numerous problems, includi 
program appear to be 


technical difficulties, 
committed to it. The 
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government entities involved with the 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1452 

(Purpose: To reduce the deficit for fiscal 

years 1994 through 1998) 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY], for himself, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
WOFFORD, and Mr. FEINGOLD, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1452. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(The text of amendment No. 1452 is 
printed in today’s RECORD under 
“Amendments Submitted."’) 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There appears to be 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, 
let me, first of all, express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for his leadership on the amend- 
ment that he just sent to the desk. 
Through his leadership, I and other 
Senators had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in what I consider to be a real 
effort to try to do some cutting of 
spending around here and reduce the 
Federal deficit. 

We had the opportunity to contribute 
some of our own ideas, and by pooling 
those together, I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts has come up with 
one of the strongest and most honest 
packages for reducing the deficit I have 
had an opportunity to see. I am very 
happy to be a cosponsor of that provi- 
sion. 

Let me also, Madam President, begin 
my remarks by first expressing my 
concern for the victims of the earth- 
quake in southern California and the 
tremendous suffering that has ос- 
curred. It is hard to imagine a more 
frightening experience for people to un- 
dergo. I think all Americans in their 
hearts feel we should respond to this 
situation as we are trying to do 
through this legislation. 

I want to particularly praise the two 
Senators from California, Senator 
FEINSTEIN and Senator BOXER, who 
came here this year as freshmen and 
have done just a wonderful job in pur- 
suing a number of issues of concern to 
the whole country. They have had the 
bad luck, though, of having a series of 
terrible disasters occur in their home 
State, all in the course of their first 
few months in office. I have watched 
them go back to their home State to 
devote enormous time dealing with the 
disaster situation and, at the same 
time, the work they have done here has 
continued. That has been very impres- 
sive to me and a role model of what a 
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United States Senator should do. Both 
serve the country and their State, es- 
pecially at a time when their State is 
going through one of the worst disas- 
ters in American history. 

That same concern was shown for 
many of the States in my region of the 
country, the Midwest, when the flood- 
ing occurred last year. 

And though I think the issue of re- 
ducing the Federal deficit is the most 
important we have here, I would like to 
think that I and others have shown 
this year, on the record, that there is a 
notion of an emergency, that there are 
emergencies in Government. However, 
I think the meaning should be limited. 

I do not think the definition of emer- 
gency should be some sort of open- 
ended invitation to try to construct 
any kind of emergency you want. But I 
do think this emergency has merit and 
that this bill tries to address those 
problems. 

But there is a significant piece of 
this bill not having to do with the 
earthquake or the flooding that I think 
does not belong in the emergency bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1453 
(Purpose: To strike out chapter 3 of title I, 
relating to appropriations for inter- 
national peacekeeping) 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself, Senator DECON- 
CINI, Senator LAUTENBERG, Senator 
KOHL, and Senator WELLSTONE, I now 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendment be temporarily set 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Мг. 
FEINGOLD], for himself, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. KOHL, and Mr. WELLSTONE, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1453. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out chapter 3 of title I. 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There appears to be 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, 
this is a simple amendment. It deletes 
the $1.2 billion provided for in this bill 
for a so-called variety of emergency 
peacekeeping activities requested by 
the Department of Defense. My amend- 
ment leaves the funding for the earth- 
quake and the funding that has to do 
with the floods intact. 

This amendment is supported by the 
National Taxpayers Union. What it is 
about is the process. What it is about is 
the budget process. 

The question that it asks is: Can we 
ever learn to actually pay for items 
that are nonemergency items? 
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Madam President, I have had the op- 
portunity to participate in very vigor- 
ous debates on items that have to do 
with $25 million and $3 million, some- 
times even smaller amounts. But what 
we are talking about here—$1.2 bil- 
lion—is not spare change. 

The question is: How did a $1.2 billion 
item not having to do with the disas- 
ters suddenly get into the earthquake 
bill as if it is part of the emergency 
that happened in southern California? 

I realize, Madam President, that it is 
not really in vogue now for Members of 
the Senate to question the Department 
of Defense when it wants more money. 
But all of us entered into, in the last 
few months, I think, a good faith at- 
tempt to reduce the Federal deficit, 
and it has had some good results. 

The President and the administra- 
tion have every right to brag about the 
progress that has been made in just a 
few short months on reducing the Fed- 
eral deficit, especially with the recent 
efforts. But we can never forget that 
those deficit cuts that we voted for last 
year hurt a lot of people. People lost 
their jobs in some cases. In some cases 
we had Federal military retirees losing 
or having their COLA's delayed. Those 
folks that count on the wool and mo- 
hair subsidy are going to find out that 
that benefit has been eliminated. Just 
about every American is paying a high- 
er gas tax. Those in the area of agri- 
culture—and I represent an agricul- 
tural State, and serve on the Agri- 
culture Committee—in almost every 
area of Government-supported sub- 
sidies for agriculture, there were cuts 
up to $3 billion; 250 different areas of 
cuts. And, of course, we heard a lot on 
this floor about the fact, regardless of 
who pays for it, that we did put into ef- 
fect $250 billion in new taxes. 

That was a very painful process and 
everybody had to take a hit in the 
process. 

So, given that process that we all 
participated in, how does the Depart- 
ment of Defense get to get out of the 
deal? How do they get to come in here 
and get another kick at the cat in the 
name of an emergency? 

I thought we had all agreed to a proc- 
ess to share the pain in deficit reduc- 
tion and once the deal was done, to 
stay within the bounds of that agree- 
ment. It reminds me a little bit of a 
book I read many years ago, a piece of 
it from George Orwell's Animal 
Farm." As you recall there, the ani- 
mals got together and took over the 
farm and they wrote a little constitu- 
tion. The constitution said, at least at 
the beginning, that “АП animals are 

ual.” 

But a little later on there was a little 
fine print added by the animals that 
were really running the farm. What 
they changed it to say is that “АП ani- 
mals are equal, but some animals are 
more equal than others.” 

Forgive me. I certainly ао not mean 
to make any animal comparisons. So 
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let us change it to, We thought all 
Federal Government departments were 
equal under our agreement on the defi- 
cit, but it appears here that one Gov- 
ernment department feels it is more 
equal than the others.“ 

For me and for the cosponsors of this 
amendment, and I hope for many other 
Members of this body, this leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth, to have this kind of 
provision tacked onto an emergency 
bill for southern California. 

This is to be a $1.2 billion item for 
peacekeeping, in part for the Bosnia 
action but also Somalia, Haiti, Iraq, 
and a number of other operations that 
have been going on for a few years. But 
what it really is, to me, is an attempt 
to turn the earthquake and flooding 
emergency bill into a gravy train. It is 
а gravy train that is on a fast track. In 
effect, the disasters that occurred are 
the engine of the train and this $1.2 bil- 
lion is like the caboose that has been 
added on. But it is a caboose that does 
not look anything like the rest of the 
train. In fact, the disaster train, the 
attempt to provide relief for those vic- 
tims of the earthquake, is really sup- 
posed to be an express train because it 
is trying to get help quickly to some 
people who are suddenly and tragically 
suffering. 

The Department of Defense thinks 
they should be pulled by this train, 
too. But what they are slowing down is 
another train. They are slowing down 
the train that is sort of chugging 
along, the train to try to reduce the 
Federal deficit. This is in fact a step 
backward for reducing the Federal defi- 
cit. 

I will be the first to admit that I 
would not be up here, taking the lead 
on this amendment, if I was not taken 
aback earlier in the week when I just 
took up the Washington Post and found 
out this large $1.2 billion item had been 
tacked on. Maybe for some Members of 
this body this is just business as usual, 
this is the way you do it. You wait for 
a natural disaster and then you have 
your items you want to spend money 
on, you tack them on there, and the 
bill has to pass because it is a disaster. 

My reaction was that it was already 
difficult to vote for the disaster bill, 
even though it is а very compelling 
case. It is bad enough to spend any- 
more money at all. It is bad enough to 
have to spend more money on another 
disaster. This has been probably the 
worst year for disasters ever in the his- 
tory of this country. It is bad enough 
we may not be able to offset all the 
funding for the disaster items in the 
bill, let alone additional items. 

It is bad to realize you have to ex- 
plain to your constituents we do not 
have a fund in our Federal Government 
to provide for disasters, or insurance. 
We just kind of wait for these things to 
happen and then come up with the 
money off budget. 

All of those things were troubling to 
me, even before I learned about this 
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$1.2 billion. But I still believe, and be- 
lieved after I learned about those de- 
fense items, that there is a core notion 
of emergency and that on occasion an 
emergency, yes, it can outweigh all of 
those very important considerations 
that have to do with the deficit. I 
would always prefer we offset, but it is 
possible that we simply cannot. It is 
very likely that this California situa- 
tion is such a compelling case. 

Let me also acknowledge the con- 
cerns of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the senior Senator 
from West Virginia. I am by no means 
the only one who is troubled by the De- 
fense Department's attempt to do this 
in this bill. In fact the Senator from 
West Virginia has indicated his con- 
cern. I yield to him, of course, on his 
expertise and also his commitment to 
proper budgeting. I can tell from his 
comments he does not really like that 
this $1.2 billion is in this bill at all. 

He has his responsibilities as the 
Chair and I understand that. But I be- 
lieve some of his own examples on 
pieces of legislation of this kind are in- 
structive when it comes to the notion 
of what is or is not an emergency. 

I also do not want to pretend there 
are not any arguments that can be 
made for the expenditure of these $1.2 
billion. The point is there is another 
way to do it, without trying to pretend 
these are emergencies. You can have 
another nonemergency supplemental 
bill with no offsets, if you can persuade 
the body to do that. You can have a 
bill and completely offset it with other 
expenditures from other areas of the 
Government, other sources of revenue. 
Or another alternative would be to 
have it offset from within the Depart- 
ment of Defense itself. I believe the De- 
partment of Defense could reprioritize 
to take care of this amount without 
doing any great damage to what it is 
trying to accomplish in items of na- 
tional security. 

The point is this item should stand 
on its own merits. It should not be able 
to, in effect, bootstrap itself through 
this process on the back of the calam- 
ity in southern California. 

I think we all know this kind of at- 
tempt is just exactly what the Amer- 
ican people suspect is wrong with Con- 
gress. We say we are going to play by 
new rules when we reduce the Federal 
deficit, but people suspect we will not 
really do that. We tell them we have 
cut 250 programs or 150 programs, but 
they say back to me, you will find а 
way to delay or а way to fund it 
through the back door or, you will fig- 
ure out some other way to not really 
cut the spending; that is, that you 
wil have tricks to pull and you will 
use those tricks to make people think 
you are prudent, but in fact you will 
use various legislative techniques to 
evade your responsibilities. 

A lot of people say those kinds of 
things to me as I go around my State. 
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And those who look at $1.2 billion item 
for any length of time will see it ex- 
actly for what it is. They will see it is 
an off-budget item that is not part of 
an emergency. 

There was quite a reaction yesterday 
when the Congressional Budget Office 
tried to resolve the question of whether 
the President's proposals in health care 
were on-budget or off-budget. I happen 
to think they were wrong. I agree with 
our majority leader. I think those 
items were premiums and they were off 
budget. But they said they were on 
budget. 

But in this case with the $1.2 billion, 
there is no question this is an off budg- 
et expenditure. And there are folks who 
wil say we have to pay for this any- 
way, what is the difference, we might 
as well throw it into this bill and just 
be done with it. 

But I think it is a problem. I think 
we have to remember this is not a de- 
fense cut we are talking about here, 
this is an add on. This is plain and sim- 
ple an additional $1.2 billion that was 
not previously contemplated or appro- 
priated. 

Let us be clear, this does not have to 
do with anything the Department can 
really argue is an emergency. These 
are not  unforeseen circumstances. 
These actions in some cases, in Soma- 
lia, Bosnia, the money for the Iraq sit- 
uation, have been around for 1, 2, or 
even 3 years. 

Let us also be clear that it is not as 
if the Department of Defense is trying 
to update some old Department of De- 
fense budget that was created 10 years 
ago. We did this budget in August and 
September of this year. The Depart- 
ment of Defense knew about all of 
these items for which they are now 
asking for money. These situations are 
not any more urgent now than they 
were then. 

I will tell you when they became ur- 
gent. They became urgent when some- 
body realized this earthquake bill was 
going to be coming through the U.S. 
Senate. I have a feeling if there were 
no earthquake, there would be no 
emergency request by DOD at this 
point for $1.2 billion. 

Again, it is not that these programs 
have no merit. It is just they do not be- 
long on the fast track. So, let it stand 
on its own merits in another non- 
emergency bill. 

Let me finally say, Madam President, 
that some have said when there was an 
amendment like this in the other 
House, that this was the first test of a 
new doctrine that President Clinton 
enunciated in his State of the Union 
Address. That doctrine is that there 
should be no more defense cuts. Maybe 
this is the first test of whether we are 
going to follow that doctrine. I have to 
say, I stood up many times for the 
President during the State of the 
Union. I thought it was а wonderful 
speech, one of the best speeches I had 
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ever heard from any public official, es- 
pecially a President. 

But there was one time when I did 
not stand. I could not stand when the 
President said no more defense cuts.“ 
I do not understand the rationale for 
that position. I do not think there is 
any branch of our Government or any 
department of our Government that 
should simply be exempted from the 
kind of scrutiny we need if we are 
going to ever have our deficit elimi- 
nated. 

Some of the best amendments that 
we heard out here during the reconcili- 
ation process and the appropriations 
process had to do with the Defense De- 
partment. We succeeded on some, such 
as the advanced solid rocket motor. 
Others were very eloquently argued, es- 
pecially by the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas. But we did not prevail: Items 
such as the Trident II Missile program, 
SDI, Project ELF, Project GWEN. 

There is still much that could be 
cleaned up and should be cleaned up in 
terms of the Defense Department. 

Of course we would not do those 
things, and I would not support doing 
those things, if it involved harming our 
national security. I do not support 
across-the-board cuts in defense. I do 
not support a meat-ax approach to de- 
fense expenditures, but I also do not 
believe the Defense Department, unlike 
other departments, should have in ef- 
fect an impenetrable barrier around it 
so as to avoid rational, well-reasoned, 
well-researched cuts in its spending 
programs. 

We need a line-by-line review of the 
Defense Department on a regular basis, 
just as we do for every other depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. That 
is the approach that Senator JOHN 
KERRY, of Massachusetts, took with his 
package—which is simply to say that 
we should not make a label, “Рераг%- 
ment of Defense endorsed," sufficient 
to turn something into new law and 
into a new expenditure. 

That is no way to budget, and I think 
it is а formula for failure with regard 
to the deficit if we continue to give 
that kind of total exemption to any 
Department or cause. 

Let us remember, this is not even an 
example of a defense cut. The Presi- 
dent said no more defense cuts. What 
this amendment in effect suggests—if 
people do not oppose it vigorously—is 
that any increase the Defense Depart- 
ment suggests should not be opposed 
and should not be questioned. That 
cannot be. 

So, Madam President, to conclude, I 
urge that we strike this $1.2 billion 
item. I urge it with great respect for 
the military and other peacekeeping 
operations that are underway. I say it 
with respect for what the Department 
of Defense is trying to do in each of 
those theaters, and I say it especially 
with respect for the real reason for this 
bill, the attempt to get some help to 
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the people of southern California who 
have suffered greatly. 

The American people know the dif- 
ference between an unexpected emer- 
gency and an attempt to, in effect, 
grab onto that emergency to allow a 
certain department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get more than it really de- 
serves after the budget process has 
been concluded. 

The American people know that just 
because the deficit has been reduced, 
the debt is still going up. We just re- 
duced the deficit but until you elimi- 
nate the deficit, the debt keeps going 
upwards. Until we completely reverse 
that trend, we have to be very vigilant 
in making sure that this notion of 
emergency is not distorted any further. 

So, Madam President I urge my col- 
leagues to take the step of eliminating 
this $1.2 billion item so we can move 
forward with a clean effort to support 
those who have suffered so greatly 
throughout the country and especially 
in southern California. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DURENBERGER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be included as a cosponsor of the 
amendment of my colleague from Wis- 
consin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, on that subject, let me just say 
that I agree with everything he said, or 
practically everything he said. I figure 
peacekeeping is neither a disaster nor 
an emergency, if the decision that 
someone takes at a given point in time, 
and if we do not start planning in one 
way or some other appropriate way for 
these in advance, in effect we are going 
to give an excuse for peacekeeping that 
is not actually peacekeeping. So I com- 
pliment my colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendments be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1454 

(Purpose: To establish a natural disaster 

relief trust fund in the Treasury) 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER] proposes an amendment numbered 
1454. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the 
sert the following: 

SEC. . CREATION OF NATURAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF TRUST FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACCOUNT.— 
Chapter 11 of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting at the end the follow- 
ing new section: 

“$1115. Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
a separate account in the Treasury, known 
as the ‘Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund’, 
into which shall be deposited an amount 
equal to the average annual amount ex- 
pended by the Federal Government for natu- 
ral disaster relief during the preceding 5 full 
fiscal years (as determined under subsection 
(b). 

“(b) DETERMINATION OF  AMOUNT.—The 
President shall submit with the President's 
fiscal year budget (beginning with the budg- 
et for fiscal year 1995) an estimate of the av- 
erage annual cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of providing assistance to State and 
local governments and private entities in re- 
covering from natural disasters during the 5 
full fiscal years preceding the submission of 
the budget. 

“(с) TRANSFER.— 

*(1) On the first day of each fiscal year, 
there shall be transferred from the general 
fund to the Natural Disaster Relief Trust 
Fund the amount necessary to bring the 
amount on deposit in the fund up to the 
amount determined under subsection (b). 

*(2) The amounts in the Natural Disaster 
Relief Trust Fund may be appropriated ex- 
clusively for disaster relief. 

d) BUDGET TREATMENT.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law— 

"(1) amounts transferred pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(1) shall be treated аз discre- 
tionary appropriations for the fiscal year in 
which the transfer is made: and 

"(2) appropriations under subsection (c)(2) 
(not to exceed the balances of the Natural 
Disaster Relief Trust Fund and amounts of 
outlays that flow through budget authority 
actually appropriated) shall be excluded 
from, and shall not be taken into account for 
purposes of, апу budget enforcement proce- 
dures under the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 or the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985.“ 

(b) LISTING OF THE NATURAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF TRUST FUND AMONG GOVERNMENT TRUST 
FUNDS.—Section 1321(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(91) Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund.’ 

(c) REQUIREMENT FOR THE PRESIDENT то 
REPORT ANNUALLY ON THE STATUS OF THE AC- 
COUNT.—Section 1105(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

(29) information about the Natural Disas- 
ter Relief Trust Fund, including a separate 
statement of amounts in that Trust Fund.“. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, all Americans recognize that the 
earthquake in California is а national 
problem. We at the Federal level have 
to do what we can to help the citizens 
of the Los Angeles area rebuild their 
communities. 


, in- 
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ADD IT TO THE DEFICIT—AGAIN? 

But the time has long passed when 
we can continue to tack disaster aid 
onto the deficit. That would be tanta- 
mount to asking our children to pay 
for the immediate needs of this genera- 
tion, and that would be unconscion- 
able. 

I know that that represents a prac- 
tice of long standing in the Congress. 
But it was a foolish policy in the past, 
and we as a nation can no longer de- 
lude ourselves into the belief that we 
can get away with it. 

The national debt today is $4.7 tril- 
lion, more than four times what it was 
15 years ago. In 1994, we are paying $298 
billion of interest on that debt. All of 
the spending increases we have made in 
the past—all of the emergency“ 
spending we have approved, all of the 
packages like this one—they ап 
seemed very important to us at the 
time. 

But look at what this spending did to 
the national debt. $4.7 trillion. 

NO—WE HAVE TO PAY FOR IT 

The 1992 election reflected the desire 
of the American people for change—and 
paying for what we spend is precisely 
the kind of change I believe they were 
demanding. 

Last summer, when floods devastated 
my home State of Minnesota and much 
of the Midwest, I rose to amend the bill 
providing emergency Federal disaster 
relief to pay for the emergency funding 
that we so desperately needed. 

Here we are again—another so-called 
"emergency" supplemental. Nobody 
will deny that this expenditure is nec- 
essary and justified. But I, along with 
some others, am here to ask the simple 
question: Why can we not pay for it? 

A few days ago, we heard that the re- 
quest would be about $6 billion. Now it 
is up to $11.2 billion—including funds 
to clean up past disasters, and $1.2 bil- 
lion in funding for U.S. participation in 
the U.N. peacekeeping operations over- 
seas. I understand that additional sup- 
plemental requests in the President’s 
1995 Budget request have been included 
by the committee in this bill. This has 
evolved from a disaster relief bill to a 
catchall request. Do we really need 
emergency treatment for U.N. peace- 
keeping operations? 

What else is going to be included in 
this emergency package? Where does 
this process of considering all spending 
to be an emergency come to an end? 

This year's $11.2 billion of off-budget 
expenses come on top of last year’s $4.6 
billion in flood relief. The administra- 
tion was going to try to take all the 
federally-mandated costs of health care 
reform off the budget. There is even 
talk that the $11 billion cost of the 
Uruguay Round GATT agreement may 
be unfunded. 

Did I miss something? Am I supposed 
to believe that just because the esti- 
mate for this year’s deficit is lower 
than expected, it is suddenly OK to 
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start piling everything onto the deficit 
again? Right onto the backs of our 
children and grandchildren? 

A $176 billion deficit estimate for 1995 
is not peanuts. The 1990 BEA set $83 
billion as the target for 1995. Settling 
for more than twice that amount is not 
exactly a fiscal victory. 

Concerned Minnesotans, and respon- 
sible groups like the Concord Coali- 
tion, continue to register alarm about 
the growing national debt. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that a great majority 
of our constituents would want us to 
pay for this relief, instead of getting 
back into our old practice of shifting 
the financial burden to the next gen- 
eration. That was the message I 
heard—even last year, when the disas- 
ter was right back home in Minnesota. 

To hold back the needed relief is the 
last thing I would ever want to do. But 
I believe it is equally important that 
we support an offset to this funding. 
Senator DOLE has an excellent package 
of spending cuts to offset the disaster 
relief. I think that supporting this off- 
set is the only responsible thing to do. 

The Appropriations Committee did 
include $3.44 in rescissions as a partial 
offset to the Supplemental. Certainly a 
partial offset is better than no offset, 
but was not this the rescission money 
committed to deficit reduction? In- 
deed, did not the President promise 
these cu*s—as a follow-up to the inad- 
equate cuts included in the 1993 Budget 
Reconciliation bill? 

Are we now supposed to accept that 
there is going to be no vote this year 
on a rescission package? That the com- 
mitment to let Senators KERREY and 
BROWN offer their budget reduction 
package has been completely forgot- 
ten? 

The rescission bill should not be 
abandoned. Both of the President’s re- 
scission lists should not be used for 
more spending. To do that would be to 
take the easy way out once again— 
claiming victory for only a partial off- 
set, and one that was earlier dedicated 
for the very important purpose of defi- 
cit reduction. I contend that we ought 
to support the Dole amendment—be- 
cause it is a full offset that includes 
new, real budget cuts. 

We have an opportunity today to 
vote for some rescissions. It may be 
our only chance. The revised Kerrey- 
Brown deficit reduction package of 
$99.1 billion will be offered as an 
amendment today. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this effort. 

When President Clinton was review- 
ing the disaster in California, he indi- 
cated that he was going to go back to 
Washington and figure out how to pay 
for this disaster. I was encouraged by 
that remark, and immediately commu- 
nicated to the President that he should 
follow through on that notion. That is 
why I was very disappointed to learn 
that his advisers convinced him to take 
the easy way out—to just pile that 
amount onto the deficit. 
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That is what the administration pro- 
posal would do. And that is why it has 
to be rejected. 

REINVENTING DISASTER RELIEF: BUDGETING 

FOR DISASTERS BEFORE THEY HAPPEN 

Clearly, we have to rethink the whole 
way we handle disaster relief here in 
Congress. We need to start budgeting 
for disasters before they happen—and 
to ensure that much of the disaster re- 
lief is spent on preventive measures so 
that the next disaster costs less. 

And make no mistake: There will be 
a next disaster. Over the last few years, 
we have had a whole series of them. 
The flood cost us $4.6 billion, plus the 
$435 billion we are spending this year. 
Before that, we spent $8.5 billion for 
Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki. There 
were further emergency supplementals 
for the Chicago floods and the Los An- 
geles riots and the 1989 California 
earthquake. Hurricane Bob, fires on 
the west coast, storms in the Northeast 
and various agricultural disasters cost 
us another $8 billion—and a grand total 
of $22 billion over 10 years—all loaded 
onto the deficit. 

It is entirely possible that we will 
not have another disaster for a number 
of years. By the same token, it is en- 
tirely possible that we will have sev- 
eral in the next year alone. What I sim- 
ply cannot fathom is why we in this 
chamber are so averse to preparing for 
these emergencies, 

Why do we resist authorizing and ap- 
propriating funds for these disasters? Is 
it because we simply cannot give up 
the opportunity to have a middle-of- 
session Christmas tree called a supple- 
mental? Is it because we know we can 
rely on emergency supplementals and 
choose to appropriate that money for 
other favored programs? 

During the debate on the flood sup- 
plemental, I offered an amendment 
that would require the President to 
provide an offset for future disaster re- 
lief requests. I will shortly offer an 
amendment on this supplemental that 
would create a disaster emergency 
trust fund which would be set aside for 
future disasters and funded each year. 
This is a sensible, responsible way to 
handle the disasters we know will con- 
tinue to occur. 

I noted with interest—in a February 
3 Hobart Rowen column in the Wash- 
ington Post—that Senator SIMON may 
recommend а $15 billion emergency 
money pool the President could use 
during recessions. This could certainly 
include the disaster relief funds as 
well. 

In the House of Representatives, our 
colleagues TIM PENNY, JOHN KASICH, 
JIM NUSSLE, and JOHN MYERS have rec- 
ognized the need for change—and I sa- 
lute them for it. I further salute 
Speaker FOLEY for finally acting on a 
promise to convene a task force to ex- 
amine the whole question of disaster 
relief. Т commend Senator BYRD as well 
for amending the supplemental yester- 
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day to provide for a Senate Task Force 
to study this important matter. 

I believe my trust fund amendment 
will give us the answer to the question 
of how best to prepare for the Federal 
response to these disasters. The Foley 
and the Byrd Task Forces must now 
examine the very difficult issue of how 
we can limit the Federal response to 
these crises—how we can encourage 
local and state governments to make 
the decisions necessary to avoid major 
damage in the future—and how we can 
privatize the granting of relief through 
reform of our insurance system. 

I believe there is a clear and pressing 
need to rethink how we in the Federal 
Government deal with natural disas- 
ters. This amendment would make a 
very important and necessary reform 
in national disaster relief policy. 

The amendment would establish a 
National Disaster Relief Trust Fund, 
patterned after the Violent Crime Re- 
duction Trust Fund" authored by Sen- 
ator BYRD in the crime bill. My amend- 
ment, however, does not dedicate cer- 
tain savings or provide for specific re- 
programming of funds into this trust 
fund, as Senator BYRD did. I leave that 
decision to the appropriators—those 
who can best make these decisions. 
While the trust fund would be a manda- 
tory expense, the funds would have to 
be appropriated under the discre- 
tionary cap. The initial appropriation 
to the fund would be determined by the 
President, in an amount equal to the 
average annual Federal spending on 
disaster relief over the last 5 years—a 
sum estimated to be about $4.7 billion. 
Each year the fund would be replen- 
ished to maintain that level of funding. 
If we are lucky enough to not have a 
natural disaster in 1 year, the follow- 
ing year the fund would not have to be 
replenished. 

Dedication of the initial $4.7 billion 
to the Trust Fund will be difficult. Dif- 
ficult choices will have to be made. But 
this is what this amendment is all 
about. We have to make those difficult 
choices now, rather than piling this 
spending onto the debt. 

Indeed, one of the major reasons 
America is in a disastrous fiscal mess 
today is that we in Congress refuse to 
exercise the most elementary fore- 
sight. Why do we have to convene Con- 
gress to appropriate disaster relief 
funds every time there is a bulletin on 
CNN? Do we seek to delay funds to help 
those in need solely because we want to 
look like heroes? I contend that we 
would be greater heroes if we were able 
to respond immediately by releasing 
funds in the trust fund. This is the ap- 
proach proposed in my amendment. 

And this trust fund would be on budg- 
et. Remember, this year we are going 
to pay $298 billion in interest alone on 
our national debt. That is the legacy of 
all the urgent spending we have ap- 
proved over the last 15 years, and it 
means we absolutely have to change 
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course on fiscal policy. Just because 
the deficit figure is down for fiscal 1995 
does not mean that our problems are 
over. We have a $4.7 trillion Federal 
debt lurking in the background. When 
constituents borrow and spend beyond 
their means, they must go through 
painful bankruptcy. Is our Government 
headed in that direction? 

That seems to be the word I am get- 
ting from the people back in Min- 
nesota—and they are more than willing 
to put their money where their mouth 
is. Last summer, when I tried to pay 
for the relief for Minnesota’s flood dis- 
aster, the comments I heard from Min- 
nesota were largely supportive. The 
people of Minnesota know that we 
can’t go on just adding to the deficit, 
shifting our debt burden to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Why can we 
not in Congress learn that lesson? 

We are going to pass this bill any- 
way. But my amendment has to do 
with the future. It would set a rational 
disaster-relief policy for next year and 
the year after. It will not delay the re- 
lief—I believe House conferees would 
accept this amendment in conference— 
but it will once and for all end the 
needless debate about the need for 
emergency spending on disasters when 
we know that sometime soon, some- 
where in America, a disaster of some 
kind is going to happen. 

I view this amendment as the begin- 
ning of an intelligent overall disaster 
policy for America. First, we establish 
this trust fund to start actually paying 
for disaster relief instead of just piling 
it on to the deficit. 

Then we have to get to work on pre- 
vention. 

Would it not be better if we could pri- 
vatize much of the disaster funding 
through reform of our insurance sys- 
tem? Perhaps the most important role 
for the Foley and Byrd task forces is to 
explore efforts to privatize disaster re- 
lief—by improving our insurance sys- 
tem. Today, there is no incentive to 
buy flood, earthquake, or crop insur- 
ance—because Federal disaster relief is 
so readily available. At this point, I 
ask unanimous consent to print in the 
RECORD an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post which calls for a sound insur- 
ance system. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REINVENTING DISASTER INSURANCE 

The Government has two methods of help- 
ing victims cope with the cost of natural dis- 
asters, and to some extent they conflict. The 
first is to provide what have come to be large 
amounts of aid itself, directly; the second, to 
set up insurance systems. Insurance is often 
the fairer way of allocating costs. The prob- 
lem is getting the people at risk to subscribe 
so long as they have good reason to think 
the government will bail them out anyway. 

There are certain costs of hurricanes, 
earthquakes, floods and the like that are 
plainly the government's to pay—restoring 
order, protecting public health, providing 
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temporary shelter, repairing roads. But 
much of the cost when disasters strike has to 
do not with these public functions but with 
loss of private property—homes, businesses, 
crops. The insurance approach says the cost 
of restoring these should generally be borne 
by those at risk through premiums rather 
than by the public at large through taxes— 
and the government has both flood and crop 
insurance programs. But neither functions as 
it should, in part because the vulnerable 
groups have come to look to the government 
for aid instead. 

You might think a Congress facing enor- 
mous spending constraints would want to 
discourage this, but not so. The emergency 
aid goes to people in genuine need; the sup- 
plemental appropriations through which it is 
generally given are almost the only times 
members can safely vote to spend money 
without being criticized. At the same time 
the bills are powerful locomotives to which 
the adroit can often attach a little not-quite- 
emergency aid for the folks back home. 
Presidents find it similarly advantageous to 
say yes, and awkward to say no. The Clinton 
administration is already preparing to spend 
some $7.5 billion to help hard-hit and vote- 
rich California recover from the earthquake 
of two weeks ago. 

There is some contrary pressure, however. 
The government has already spent some $22 
billion on disaster aid in the last 10 years; 
that’s a huge sum. Insurers have been hard 
hit by some recent disasters and are looking 
for a broader-based system. And in some 
cases environmentalists would like to see 
costs borne through insurance as well, as a 
disincentive to development of wetlands, 
coastlines and other fragile areas. 

The California earthquake has produced 
some interest in Congress and the insurance 
industry in a new national disaster insur- 
ance system that would spread risk more 
broadly. In partial response to last year's 
Mississippi River valley floods, the House 
Banking Committee has also approved a bill 
that would bar the making of mortgage 
loans on any flood-plain property in the 
country lacking flood insurance. The bill 
would also deny federal flood insurance to 
fragile oceanfront property subject to ero- 
sion. But similar legislation failed in the 
Senate in the last Congress—the opposition 
is almost always more concentrated than is 
the support—and the measures' prospects are 
uncertain. 

An important difference this time around 
could be the budget. Congress is under tight 
appropriations caps, and conservatives have 
begun to argue that these should apply to 
disaster funds no less than to other appro- 
priations. Then the price of giving disaster 
aid would be having less to spend for other 
purposes. The harder it becomes to appro- 
priate, the stronger the case may become for 
а sound insurance system. If the Clinton ad- 
ministration and its assorted critics in Con- 
gress really want to reinvent government, 
maybe this is another place to start. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, the task force should examine 
questions like the following: 

Should trailer parks be reestablished 
in hurricane areas? 

Should homes and farms be built on 
flood plains? 

Is there less damage in the long run 
if rivers are allowed to choose their 
own course, or should we continue to 
chart their courses through the use of 
levees? 
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Should we build—or rebuild—high- 
ways on faults without proper earth- 
quake-proof structure? 

How can we make all structures more 
earthquake proof? 

On a related matter, I am encouraged 
that the administration is moving 
quickly on crop insurance reform—an 
issue I pressed in conjunction with the 
flood relief in 1993, and one on ‘which I 
have spent a great deal of time over 
the last year. Fortunately, the admin- 
istration appears to be incorporating 
many of the components of my own 
crop insurance reform legislation into 
its proposal, which should Be/released 
shortly. But insurance reform will not 
work if we continue to encourage the 
perception that the Federal Govern- 
ment has an easy way to pay for disas- 
ters. 

The bottom line is that we have to 
seek an effective insurance system if 
we want to avoid huge Federal relief 
expenditures. What we do spend should 
be spent in a way that will make future 
disasters less costly, both in property 
and human lives. Perhaps the granting 
of future relief should be tied to com- 
mitments by State and local govern- 
ments that much of the relief will be 
spent on efforts to promote the kind of 
rebuilding that will minimize the im- 
pact of future disasters. This was in- 
cluded in my amendment of last year. 

Today, you will be challenged to re- 
spond immediately to this emergency— 
and to oppose an offset. To those who 
choose this path, I would say the fol- 
lowing: Join us for the next step in the 
reform process—as we pursue efforts to 
budget for these disasters in advance. 
Support the Durenberger amendment 
to set up the disaster emergency trust 
fund we so desperately need. The time 
to do this is now—there may not be a 
more appropriate vehicle this year. 

FENCES OR AMBULANCES 

Madam President, let me remind my 
colleagues of the great truth contained 
in an old poem. The poem had to do 
with a steep cliff—and cars that would 
always drive off it toward certain 
death. 

In the poem, the villagers consider 
increasing how much they pay for the 
ambulance service at the bottom of the 
cliff. After all, people are dying all the 
time as cars plummet off that cliff. To 
oppose funding for the ambulance serv- 
ice is seen as insanely stingy—until 
someone finally points out that maybe, 
just maybe, it would be wiser to build 
а fence at the top of the cliff. 

Let us not abdicate our responsibil- 
ity to make intelligent, forward-look- 
ing policy for America. A natural dis- 
aster is no excuse for a fiscal disaster— 
а budget policy that has no role for 
prudence, foresight, or intelligent plan- 
ning. If we make the right choice 
today—if we set an intelligent prece- 
dent by paying for this disaster relief— 
we can earn the gratitude of many fu- 
ture generations of Americans. 
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Madam President, I am sure my col- 
league from West Virginia will com- 
ment that he has created a task force 
to study this, and this may just well be 
one of the recommendations that that 
task force comes up with. 

Isuggest to him a logical suggestion 
that has come to me from many people 
in my own State and many of my col- 
leagues as well. I am sure the task 
force can help us decide exactly how to 
raise the first $4.7 billion, how exactly 
the program might work, how the ap- 
propriators might adjust it. But the 
concept is very, very difficult to argue 
with. 

So, Madam President, I suggest that 
while there are lots of other things we 
can do, we have an amendment on the 
floor which is a $3 checkoff, we have а 
variety of other suggestions for how 
you pay for this. I have been through 
this on other disasters. I have tried to 
think of raising taxes, do this, do that, 
the other thing. This seems to be, after 
listening to all the arguments for and 
against paying for an emergency, this 
seems to be the most sensible kind ofa 
way to go about this particular issue. 

So I recommend it to all of my col- 
leagues. 

EARTHQUAKE RELIEF FUNDING FOR VA 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to note that this 
emergency supplemental  appropria- 
tions measure includes $45.6 million for 
cleanup at the Sepulveda, VA, Medical 
Center, as well as $21 million in new 
budget authority for medical care and 
other expenses related to the earth- 
quake in southern California. 

Madam President, the earthquake led 
to the closing of the Sepulveda, VA, 
Medical Center. Over 300 patients were 
moved from the Sepulveda facility to 
other VA facilities in southern Califor- 
nia, all without incident. УА can and 
should be enormously proud of the way 
in which its employees have responded 
to the earthquake. 

The appropriation of $21 million for 
medical care would allow VA to cover 
the cost of treating veterans who were 
affected by the earthquake and who are 
now at other VA hospitals, as well as 
those who will be seen at other facili- 
ties until the Sepulveda facility is re- 
Stored to operation or other accom- 
modations are made to replace the lost 
bed and clinic capacity. 

Of this $21 million, УА would be au- 
thorized to transfer $802,000 to the Vet- 
erans Benefits Administration—to the 
general operating expenses account, 
the guaranty and indemnity program 
account, and the vocational rehabilita- 
tion loans program account. 'These 
funds would allow VA to make addi- 
tional vocational rehabilitation sub- 
sistence loans to eligible veterans, as- 
sess damage to homes purchased with 
VA-guaranteed loans, and make veter- 
ans benefits counselors and vocational 
psychologists available at FEMA disas- 
ter assistance centers to assist veter- 
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ans whose lives have been disrupted by 
the earthquake. 

Madam President, the other portion 
of the earthquake related funds in this 
supplement—$45.6 million in construc- 
tion funds—will be targeted to making 
some repairs at the Sepulveda VAMC, 
as well as to the West Los Angeles 
VAMC, which suffered some damage 
during the earthquake. These funds 
will be used to do cleanup work, repair 
utilities, and take other first steps to- 
ward restoring the Sepulveda facility. 
They will not, however, allow for the 
full restoration of that medical center. 
Without significant further funding— 
estimated at approximately $150 mil- 
lion—the bed facility at Sepulveda can 
not be reopened. I am quite concerned 
that the administration has not re- 
quested funding for the full restoration 
of the facility in this measure and fear 
that this may signal the start of a 
long, difficult process to restore the 
necessary VA presence in southern 
California, much like what has oc- 
curred in northern California in con- 
nection with the Palo Alto VA Medical 
Center, which was damaged in the 
Loma Prieta earthquake, and the Mar- 
tinez VA Medical Center, which was 
closed following that earthquake be- 
cause of concerns about its seismic 
safety. 

Madam President, I intend to work 
closely with my counterpart in the 
House, Chairman SONNY MONTGOMERY 
of the House Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs, as well as the many Members 
of the Senate who are concerned about 
VA's ability to continue to meet the 
health care needs of veterans in south- 
ern California and elsewhere. 

Although the amounts in this legisla- 
tion wil not cover all of the earth- 
quake-related costs suffered by VA, 
they are а start and will allow VA to 
begin to pick up the pieces and to begin 
to repair the damage. These funds will 
also allow УА to reach out and assist 
those veterans who have been severely 
affected by the earthquakes—veterans 
whose VA-guaranteed homes were dam- 
aged or destroyed, those who need VA 
benefits and loans, and those who need 
counseling or other assistance. 

VA is there, assisting in the after- 
math, and must be provided with the 
means to continue its efforts. I will be 
paying close attention to all that the 
department is doing, and will be watch- 
ing closely VA and the administra- 
tion's activity relating to the future of 
the Sepulvada Medical Center. 

TITLE VIII OF H.R. 3759 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee if he would be willing to discuss 
one provision of H.R. 3759 to clarify its 
interpretation. 

Mr. BYRD. I would be happy to dis- 
cuss the provision in question with the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. My understanding is 
that chapter VIII of H.R. 3759 would ap- 
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propriate $550 million to the President 
for unanticipated needs resulting from 
the Los Angeles earthquake and other 
disasters. Under chapter VIII, funds for 
emergency expenses could be trans- 
ferred to any authorized Federal activ- 
ity for which an official budget request 
has been made. My question is whether 
the fund would apply to Federal assist- 
ance related to the current disaster in 
the New England groundfish fishery. 

Mr. BYRD. Before responding to the 
Senator’s question it would be useful 
to understand the statutory basis for 
providing such assistance. 

Mr. KERRY. Section 308(b) of the 
Interjurisdictional Fisheries Act of 1986 
(16 U.S.C. 4107) authorizes appropria- 
tions for “а commercial fisheries fail- 
ure or serious disruption affecting fu- 
ture production due to a fishery re- 
source disaster." The funds may be 
used for any purpose that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce determines is ap- 
propriate to restore the fishery—or to 
prevent a similar failure in the fu- 
ture.“ 

Mr. BYRD. What evidence is there of 
а commercial fishery failure? 

Mr. KERRY. There has been a virtual 
collapse of groundfish stocks like had- 
dock and cod in much of the Northwest 
Atlantic Ocean. The neighboring Cana- 
dian fishery will be shut down com- 
pletely for at least 5 years. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce is proposing 
temporary reductions that will cut the 
permissible catch from the New Eng- 
land fishery in half. 

In recent years, the groundfish fish- 
ery in New England has provided about 
$600 million annually and employed 
about 24,000 people. Coastal commu- 
nities are just beginning to assess the 
implications of the disaster, but its ef- 
fects will be felt immediately. For ex- 
ample, Gloucester expects to see a 33 
percent decline in the industry in 1994 
alone, with 50-60 vessels going out of 
business and facing foreclosures. Most 
lenders require boat owners to provide 
additional collateral, so many of the 
fishermen face the loss not only of 
their livelihood, but their homes as 
well. Not just for the individuals and 
their families, but also for the commu- 
nities in which they live and base their 
fishing operations, and indeed, for the 
entire New England region, this fishery 
disruption is in fact a disaster—both in 
its effects and according to the defini- 
tion of the Interjurisdictional Fish- 
eries Act of 1986 (16 U.S.C. 4107). 

Mr. BYRD. As the Senator may 
know, the Appropriation for Unantici- 
pated Needs is available for the Los 
Angeles Earthquake and “other disas- 
бегв.” Given the conditions you have 
outlined, which do sound quite severe, 
it would appear that Federal activities 
addressing the New England fishery 
crisis would be eligible for disaster as- 
sistance for which funding is provided 
by chapter VIII of the pending legisla- 
tion if the President so determines. 
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Mr. KERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Chairman for that clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
rise in support of S. 3759, the Emer- 
gency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1994. 

In a few devastating moments in the 
early morning on January 17, 1994, 
34,400 residential buildings were dam- 
aged or destroyed in the Los Angeles 
earthquake. Ninety-eight thousand 
people were forced out of their homes. 
Over 38 miles of roadway were closed, 
including the Santa Monica Freeway, 
the most heavily traveled highway in 
the country. The supplemental appro- 
priations bill before us today will help 
the people of southern California begin 
the process of healing and rebuilding— 
a process that will take some time. 

I would like to begin by commending 
my colleagues from California—Sen- 
ators FEINSTEIN and BOXER—who en- 
sured that all of us had an understand- 
ing of the magnitude of the losses in 
California and of the corresponding 
need for Federal assistance. Senators 
FEINSTEIN and BOXER have been tireless 
in moving this legislative relief pack- 
age through the Senate. 

As chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, I would particularly like to sup- 
port the HUD and mass transit funding 
components of this bill and to praise 
the critical roles played by Transpor- 
tation Secretary Federico Pena and 
HUD Secretary Henry Cisneros. The 
prompt responses initiated by these 
two leaders demonstrate that the Fed- 
eral Government works and has the 
ability to respond quickly to the needs 
of our people. 

Shortly after the quake ended, Sec- 
retary Cisneros and his staff were in 
Los Angeles coordinating the distribu- 
tion of Federal relief to victims. HUD 
provided immediate relief in the form 
of housing vouchers for families ren- 
dered homeless, accelerated release of 
Community Development Block Grant 
and HOME Program funding that had 
already been appropriated, and expe- 
dited processing of FHA mortgage ap- 
plications. 

The supplemental package before us 
provides an additional $575 million in 
resources for HUD's programs. The re- 
lief provided in this package will not 
repair all the damage caused by the 
earthquake, but it is essential for hous- 
ing the homeless, repairing homes, and 
rebuilding and strengthening commu- 
nities. 

I would also like to highlight a small, 
but important piece of this legislation. 
The supplemental appropriations be- 
fore us also provides $315 million emer- 
gency mass transit funding to address 
the immediate needs of Californians af- 
fected by the earthquake. 

While California fixes its highways, 
working people are getting to their 
jobs via public transportation. In the 
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days immediately after the earth- 
quake, the State concentrated its ef- 
forts on expanding mass transit capac- 
ity. A significant number of extra 
buses, locomotives and rail cars were 
secured from places as far away as Can- 
ada and Texas. Two temporary rail sta- 
tions were opened to accommodate new 
riders. A freight rail line was converted 
to passenger use. Temporary satellite 
parking areas were set up to encourage 
commuters to park their cars outside 
the city and to take buses to work. 
California also began expeditious im- 
plementation of alternative mass tran- 
sit programs such as telecommuting, 
establishing HOV lanes, providing ex- 
panded travel information, and rerout- 
ing commercial traffic. 

I want to highlight the transit por- 
tion of this supplemental budget re- 
quest. We can learn from this emer- 
gency. The emergency and the reaction 
in California allow us to refocus our at- 
tention on the role of transit and the 
budget for these programs. 

The larger public policy issue was 
raised in an article by Jessica Mathews 
in the Washington Post on January 30, 
entitled, “Тһе Earthquake's Silver 
Lining." Ms. Mathews writes: “Ву the 
year 2010, average speed on its [Los An- 
geles'] freeways is projected to drop to 
11 mph. ... Los Angeles is living 
proof—if only Americans could open 
their eyes and see it—that there will 
never be enough dollars to meet trans- 
portation needs by only, or mostly, 
building roads. New roads generate new 
traffic. The new traffic grows faster 
than new roads can be built." In sum, 
Ms. Mathews suggests that our re- 
sponse to the earthquake provides an 
opportunity to test out different trans- 
portation policies that better utilize 
mass transit. Mr. President, I ask that 
the full text of this article appear in 
the RECORD after my remarks. 

In testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works on January 27, Secretary of 
Transportation Pena presented similar 
themes. Secretary Pena testified that 
the Department of Transportation is 
working to provide both a short-term 
solution to the transportation prob- 
lems caused by the earthquake, and to 
learn transportation lessons from this 
disaster. Secretary Pena stated: “Тһе 
economic effects of the earthquake will 
be felt long after the debris is cleared 
and the reconstruction of damaged 
homes, businesses, and highways has 
begun. Therefore, we must continue to 
employ the tools that we have used in 
these days immediately following the 
quake, such as increased use of public 
transportation, carpools, and tele- 
commuting." 

I find it ironic, then, that at the 
same time that the Administration is 
so aware of the current and long-term 
benefits of mass transit in southern 
California, that the 1995 budget request 
for mass transit severely cuts operat- 
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ing assistance. The proposed 25 percent 
cut in operating assistance for transit 
systems will greatly affect transit op- 
erators’ ability to provide services at 
current levels. The American Public 
Transit Association surveyed 120 sys- 
tems and found that 88 percent said 
they would have to increase fares and 
reduce passenger service if a 25 percent 
reduction in operating assistance was 
implemented. The proposed across-the- 
board cut to operating assistance will 
devastate mass transit systems 
throughout the country, and the people 
who depend upon them. I strongly en- 
courage my colleagues to support more 
appropriate funding for operating as- 
sistance to transit systems during the 
upcoming appropriations process. 

In closing, Madam President, I would 
like to reiterate my support for the 
earthquake relief funding in the pack- 
age before us and urge its passage by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1994] 

THE EARTHQUAKE'S SILVER LINING 
(By Jessica Mathews) 

After San Franciso's 1989 earthquake, the 
city's rapid transit system shut down for one 
hour. It's four years and counting for the 
damaged freeways. 

The two-level Embarcadero Freeway, 
which barricaded downtown from the bay, 
was not repaired but replaced by a street- 
level boulevard with a trolley line. Together, 
the street and trolley carry as much traffic 
as did the freeway. Opening up the water- 
front has sparked a local real estate boom. 

Los Angeles would do well to ponder its 
northern neighbor's experience, good and 
bad. Not only does it need a transportation 
system able to withstand a much stronger 
quake than the one of Jan. 17, but it also 
now has one of those rare postwar moments 
to rethink its infrastructure. Heaven knows, 
no American city needs it more. By 2010, av- 
erage speed on its ever-expanding freeways is 
projected to drop to 11 mph. 

Los Angeles is living proof—if only Ameri- 
cans could open their eyes and see it—that 
there will never be enough dollars to meet 
transportation needs by only, or mostly, 
building roads. New roads generate new traf- 
fic. The new traffic grows faster than new 
roads can be built. 

This is no recent insight. Planners debated 
it in the 1930s as bridge after bridge was built 
into Manhattan and each became as con- 
gested as the one before. Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan described it brilliantly in a pre- 
scient piece titled New Roads and Urban 
Chaos" written 34 years ago. We've lived it 
for the past 20 years as nearly every trans- 
portation dollar went to building roads. In 
that time, urban highway capacity rose by 4 
percent. Road use nearly doubled. The re- 
sulting congestion costs $100 billion a year. 
What does it take to try something dif- 
ferent? 

Perhaps an earthquake. If so, the disaster 
could prove to have a silver lining for 
Angelenos and provide a beacon for the rest 
of the country. 

There are plenty of options. In the 1940s, 
Los Angeles was robbed of one of the world's 
best electric rail systems, a sprawling net- 
work of quiet, pollution-free trains that car- 
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ried 80 million people a year. It was bought 
up and scrapped by American City Lines, а 
front financed by General Motors and Stand- 
ard Oil of California, to make way for GM 
buses fueled by Standard Oil diesel fuel. 
Soon the buses gave way to cars, but some of 
the abandoned rail lines still exist. One runs 
parallel to the country's busiest road, the 
downed Santa Monica Freeway. Light rail 
service could be quickly brought back. 

Reversible and HOV lanes can be easily 
built while the roads are already out of serv- 
ice. West Los Angeles has long-vetted but 
never built plans for a veloway, a bicycle 
freeway. The public utility commission 
could open access to private jitney compa- 
nies like the already popular Super Shuttle. 
And the city’s new commuter rail service 
can be expanded with new track, new feeder 
buses and unused freight lines. 

Revolutionary possibilities are in the off- 
ing. Chicago is testing a personal rapid tran- 
sit system that bears watching. PRT's three- 
passenger cars are designed to zip along at 30 
mph on a raised 3-foot wide track that can 
carry as much traffic as a multilane high- 
way. No operators are needed for this 24-hour 
& day service. The cars wait at the station 
instead of passengers. There are no stops— 
service is direct because stations are off the 
track. The anticipated construction cost is а 
fraction of heavy rail systems'. Speed, safe- 
ty, energy efficiency, immediate service and 
privacy: On paper, at least, it’s a commuter's 
dream. 

Many of these options could shorten Los 
Angeles's commuting nightmare and cut its 
economic losses while the roads are being re- 
built. But when the roads are reopened, will 
the passengers disappear? 

The answer depends on money. Americans 
are not irrationally car-crazed. We seem 
wedded to the automobile because policy 
after government policy—many of them 
heavy subsidies—encourages us to be. The 
gas tax and the other charges drivers pay 
cover less than two-thirds of the cost of 
building and maintaining roads. These and 
other costs not borne by drivers (including 
the value of tax-subsidized parking, health 
and environmental costs of auto-generated 
pollution, a share of military costs in the 
Middle East, the loss in property values from 
noise etc. amount to something in the 
neighborhood of $300 billion а year, a stag- 
gering 5 percent of GNP. On a more personal 
Scale, it has been estimated that drivers 
going alone to work in major, downtown 
business districts pay only 25 percent of the 
cost of their commute. No wonder we like it. 

If automobile use bore even a healthy 
share of its full costs, public and household 
funds would be spent quite differently. Our 
choices would not be, as now, between well- 
funded roads, fragments of а transit system 
and practically nothing else. The options 
would include high-speed intercity rail, con- 
venient transit (including new types that 
could serve suburbs), walking or biking in 
hospitable surroundings and, as а con- 
sequence of these alternatives, congestion- 
free auto travel that served our convenience 
instead of ruling our lives. 

Consumers spend more on transportation 
than on anything but housing (three times 
more than health care). The mystery is why 
we have doggedly pursued the same self-de- 
feating policy—feed autos, starve the alter- 
natives—no matter what the cost in pollu- 
tion, oil imports, immobility for the young 
and the old, and consumption of land for 
parking and roads that lead us back to the 
same traffic jams. There is a different future 
out there, all we have to do is choose it. Los 
Angeles could be the place to begin. 
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Mr. DODD. Madam President, I rise 
today in support of the supplemental 
appropriations bill before us. We must 
act quickly to extend relief to the vic- 
tims of the devastating earthquake 
that hit southern California on Janu- 
ary l7th. These people need our help to 
rebuild their homes and businesses and 
to put their lives back together. 

This bill also contains a less-pub- 
licized provision intended to respond to 
a natural disaster that has rolled 
through much of the rest of the coun- 
try: record cold weather. The bill be- 
fore us would give the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services the au- 
thority to target $300 million in emer- 
gency low-income home energy assist- 
ance funds to States that have suffered 
through the recent cold snap. Millions 
of people rely on this program to heat 
their homes during the winter. 

This extra assistance is especially 
important in Connecticut and other 
cold weather States in the Northeast 
and Midwest that were hit hard by the 
cold weather in January. This weather 
came at a time when the Low-income 
Home Energy Assistance Program was 
poorly equipped to cushion the blow for 
poor families. Taking inflation into ac- 
count, the purchasing power of the pro- 
gram has been cut in half during the 
last 9 years. The program now reaches 
only 25 percent of eligible households. 

In my own State of Connecticut, ben- 

efits were cut by 10 percent this year, 
and applications are up 7 percent. 
These are not just numbers: there are 
human faces behind them. This week I 
had the pleasure of visiting with a 
number of senior citizens in New 
Haven, CT, who depend on this pro- 
gram. 
Rose Depalma is a 74-year-old retiree 
who lives on $600 a month from Social 
Security. Her husband is diabetic and 
recently had heart bypass surgery. 
Even in normal times, they just get by, 
but this winter’s cold weather has hit 
them particularly hard. 

“You pay electric, gas, utilities and 
you're out of money," she says. vou 
have to cut out any amount of social 
life you have. What's the sense of liv- 
ing after 65? We're supposed to be 
happy. We're not." 

Federal home energy assistance is 
critical to people like Rose Depalma. 
The majority of households receiving 
help through this program have elderly 
or disabled members. Nearly three- 
quarters of the program's recipients 
have annual household incomes under 
$8,000. 

This program targets the truly 
needy, and it is the truly needy who 
need extra help paying their heating 
bills this winter. I am glad that the Ap- 
propriations Committee recognized 
this need and included $300 million in 
emergency spending authority for this 
program. After this bill goes to con- 
ference, I hope the administration will 
move quickly to get this assistance to 
the people who need it most. 
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AVLIS RESCISSION 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I rise 
for the purpose of engaging the distin- 
guished chairman of the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations 
Subcommittee in a colloquy. Would the 
chairman please explain the $42 million 
rescission under the uranium supply 
and enrichment activities heading the 
title ІП of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. These are funds that 
the Department of Energy has retained 
for purposes of terminating AVLIS— 
the atomic vapor laser isotope separa- 
tion program—if the United States En- 
richment Corporation decides not to 
build a commercial AVLIS plant. 
Under the Energy Policy Act of 1992, 
the decision on whether to build a com- 
mercial AVLIS plant or not rests with 
the Enrichment Corporation. The Cor- 
poration plans to make that decision in 
April. 

The Energy Policy Act also trans- 
ferred certain funds from the Depart- 
ment of Energy to the Corporation ef- 
fective last July. The Department and 
the Corporation agreed, however, for 
the Department to retain $42 million of 
the Corporation’s funds to pay any 
AVLIS termination expenses incurred 
by the Department. 

Mr. FORD. What happens then if 
these funds are rescinded and the Cor- 
poration decides not to build AVLIS? 
Who pays the termination costs? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Department of 
Energy. Research and development on 
AVLIS have been the Department's re- 
sponsibility. Any termination expenses 
will be the Department's liability. 

Mr. FORD. But what happens if Con- 
gress rescinds the funds? Where will 
the Department get the money? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. When we wrote to 
Mr. Panetta, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, about this 
last November, he assured us that The 
administration feels that there are 
considerable balances remaining on the 
DOE account that have not been 
outlayed * * *," So presumably, the 
Department of Energy will pay for any 
termination expenses out of other ap- 
propriated funds available to the De- 
partment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator will 
yield, I would like to join this col- 
loquy. I share the concern of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. Mr. Panetta's let- 
ter goes on to talk about the Enrich- 
ment Corporation's cash-flow. Does the 
administration intend to pass on the 
termination costs to the Corporation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Corporation has 
no legal obligation to pay the termi- 
nation costs. The Energy Policy Act is 
clear on these matters. The Depart- 
ment of Energy remains responsible for 
liabilities attributable to the operation 
of the uranium enrichment enterprise 
before the business was transferred to 
the Corporation. AVLIS has never been 
transferred. The preexisting research 
and development program remains the 
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Department's responsibility. The act 
sharply limits the Corporation's ability 
to spend money on AVLIS. The act 
gives the Corporation neither the re- 
sponsibility nor the authority to pay 
these expenses. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Department has 
already held back $42 million that the 
law said should have been transferred 
to the Corporation. I remain very con- 
cerned that as soon as we approve this 
rescission, the Department will take a 
second $42 million from the Corpora- 
tion to pay these expenses. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I appreciate the 
Senator's concern, but I do not see how 
this rescission can be read to transfer 
the liability from the Department to 
the Corporation. 

Mr. FORD. If the chairman of the 
subcommittee agrees that neither the 
pending rescission nor the Energy Pol- 
icy Act permits either the Department 
or the Office of Management and Budg- 
et to withhold funds from the Enrich- 
ment Corporation to pay for AVLIS 
termination, will he and the Senator 
from New Mexico join me in opposing 
any future effort to pass on these costs 
to the Corporation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 

GULF WAR VETERANS 

Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from Michigan, Senator RIEGLE, in ex- 
pressing my deep concern that veterans 
of the gulf war, like there Vietnam vet- 
eran predecessors, may be forced to 
wait years before a serious, comprehen- 
sive effort is made to deal with their 
exposure to toxic chemicals and bio- 
logically harmful substances in the 
course of their combat service. Their 
problem is real; it is immediate. 

Large numbers of Desert Storm vet- 
erans are suffering from health condi- 
tions which, by evidence I have heard, 
are due to exposure incurred during 
their service in the gulf war. Specifi- 
cally, these symptoms include memory 
loss, muscle pain, chronic coughing, 
tremor and abnormal bleeding, and 
other problems which Senator RIEGLE 
has outlined. I understand that there is 
a plan to conduct a study to consider 
the possibility that nerve agents may 
be to blame for these unexplained 
health problems among Desert Storm 
veterans. However, Mr. President, I 
have yet to see our Government truly 
address the human element in all this, 
the men and women who are suffering 
today, and their families who watch 
helplessly as these veterans suffer. 
This is an urgent problem and needs to 
be treated as such. 

The Department of Defense, the Vet- 
erans Administration, and other agen- 
cies of our Government must act with 
speed and vigor to get to the bottom of 
this situation quickly. I know that vet- 
erans' organizations have come forward 
with a range of approaches and the 
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Veterans Administration has its own 
ideas. The important thing is that we 
not allow a repetition of the mistakes 
made in the case of agent orange and 
allow these veterans to linger in uncer- 
tainty over their health. Not only do 
they deserve better, they are entitled 
to their country's support. I addressed 
these concerns to Secretary Brown ina 
letter I sent to the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs on November 8, 1993. 

We must deal with this urgent mat- 
ter quickly and in a forthright manner 
that will win the confidence and trust 
of veterans across the country. We can 
do no less. 

1994 SUPPLEMENTAL AND RESCISSION BILL 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, 
the agriculture chapters of titles I and 
п of this bill contain the 
supplementals exactly as proposed by 
the President. We are providing 
$340,500,000 for the Soil Conservation 
Service and $25,000,000 for the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. Most of these funds are for fur- 
ther repair of damage caused by the 
Midwest floods last year. Two addi- 
tional supplementals for the Extension 
Service and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration are included as proposed by 
the President. 

Madam President, the agriculture 
chapter of the rescission title of this 
bill contains $255,668,000 in rescissions, 
the same amount as the President pro- 
posed. My recommendation takes some 
of the President's cuts, rejects others, 
and proposes some new rescissions. I 
will summarize the highlights. 

Of primary concern to members of 
the Committee and other Senators are 
the research rescission proposals. The 
President proposed rescinding $16.2 
million in the Agricultural Research 
Service, $8.5 million in Federal re- 
search facilities construction, $30.0 
million in Cooperative State Research 
Service grants and $34.0 million in con- 
struction of State research facilities. 
The President’s proposal, however, did 
not specify which grants would be cut 
or which facilities would not be funded. 
Rather, he asked for blanket authority 
for USDA to decide where to make the 
cuts. 

Madam President, I have listened to 
your speeches on the power of the 
purse and that power lies with Con- 
gress. I cannot see why, after we have 
spent the year determining what to 
fund and what not to fund, we would 
now throw that work out the window 
and let the administration decide how 
to spend the money. 

Therefore, in the research area, the 
bill before us recommends that each 
and every special research grant under 
the Cooperative State Research Serv- 
ice be cut by 6 percent. In addition, for 
the State-owned research facilities, we 
are cutting 6 percent of the appropria- 
tion for every facility with the excep- 
tion of the 10 facilities for which we 
provided a final appropriation this 
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year. In other words, the completed fa- 
cilities will remain completed so that 
no additional funds will be needed next 
year. No rescission is recommended for 
the Federal facilities account because 
that account is already below the fund- 
ing level for 1993. 

The President proposed rescinding 
$12,167,000 in salaries and expenses for 
three agencies. They are: First, the Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, second, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and third, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. This bill 
would accept these recommendations 
in full. 

In addition, this bill recommends re- 
scinding $21,158,000 for the watershed 
program and $25,000,000 for the rural 
housing voucher program. This voucher 
program was to be started this year. 
Funding would not have been available 
for some time because the Department 
would have to write and issue regula- 
tions. We had also provided a signifi- 
cant 10.6-percent increase for the rent- 
al assistance program for 1994 that 
would serve a similar purpose by pro- 
viding a rent subsidy for low-income 
individuals. In light of the increased 
need to make further cuts, I rec- 
ommend that we not begin this new 
program at this time, and thereby save 
$25 million. 

The President proposed cutting the 
subsidies for the rural housing and 
rural electric and telephone direct loan 
programs. I concur with cutting the 
housing and electric subsidies because 
they reflect lower interest rates. The 
full loan amounts should still be made. 
My recommendation is to cut the tele- 
phone loan level by $25,000,000 which 
takes it back to the original $75,000,000 
level that was proposed in the Senate 
bill earlier this year. 

Madam President, the nutrition area 
merits some discussion. The President 
proposed to cut the Commodity Supple- 
mental Food Program by $12.6 million. 
This program provides food to women, 
infants, and children, and to low-in- 
come elderly in approved project areas. 
I am recommending a cut of $6.1 mil- 
lion, 48 percent of the request. While 
the $12.6 million is a carryover from 
1993, USDA has dragged its feet in 
granting caseload increases for this 
program. Funds remaining will allow 
USDA to add several sites to the pro- 


I also recommend rescinding $5.2 mil- 
lion in the Needy Family Program 
which provides agricultural commod- 
ities to eligible needy persons residing 
on or near Indian reservations or in the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific. This 
amount was carried over from 1993 into 
1994. 

Finally, a 25-percent cut—or $30 mil- 
lion—is proposed for the emergency 
food assistance program [TEFAP]. This 
program began as a temporary program 
in order to donate and dispose of sur- 
plus commodities in the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation's inventory. Since 
the 1985 farm bill, surplus commodities 
have dwindled, and in some cases, dried 
up. So in the 1990 farm bill, Congress 
authorized the purchase of commod- 
ities for this program in order to keep 
it going. 

I am just not sure we should be ap- 
propriating money to purchase com- 
modities to maintain a program whose 
purpose was to dispose of surplus com- 
modities. We need to consider phasing 
this program out. We have the food 
stamp program, we have the soup 
kitchen program, we have the elderly 
feeding program, we have WIC, and we 
have the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program—all of which received 
significant increases in the regular 1994 
bill. The TEFAP program simply over- 
laps these programs. I note also, 
Madam President, that the President 
proposed no funding for TEFAP in his 
1995 budget. 

FUTURE OF THE U.S. LAND REMOTE SENSING 

PROGRAM 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I oppose the decision to rescind 
the defense funding from the joint 
DOD/NASA Landsat program in H.R. 
3759, the emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations act. This rescission jeop- 
ardizes our land remote sensing pro- 
gram, a program the United States has 
developed for over 20 years and has 
greatly enriched our understanding of 
the Earth and its resources. 

NASA launched the first land remote 
sensing satellite back in 1972. Today, 
archived and current Landsat data are 
used by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, universities, and businesses 
for environmental monitoring, land use 
management, global change research, 
and even national disaster assess- 
ments. Landsat is an excellent example 
of how outer space can be a valuable 
tool for not only research scientists, 
but farmers and urban planners. Be- 
cause the United States has invested in 
this technology for over 20 years and 
has ensured the continuity of Landsat 
data, we can detect global changes in 
the environment and better manage 
our natural resources. 

Under the Land Remote Sensing Pol- 
icy Act of 1992, Congress directed the 
Department of Defense [DOD] and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration [NASA] to continue the 
Landsat program through the develop- 
ment of Landsat 7. Much to my dis- 
appointment, the Department of De- 
fense has recently concluded that it 
cannot pursue its portion of the 
Landsat 7 program due to severe budg- 
et constraints. 

Just 2 days ago, the administration, 
through its newly established National 
Science and Technology Council, de- 
cided to transfer the responsibilities of 
developing Landsat 7 to NASA. All par- 
ticipants of this interagency decision- 
making body, which include DOD and 
NASA, agreed that transferring the 
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program and remaining fiscal year 1994 
funds to NASA would be the best solu- 
tion to ensure continuity of data for 
the civilian users of Landsat data. 

The administration has a plan to en- 
sure the future of the U.S. land remote 
sensing program and ensure the con- 
tinuity of Landsat data. NASA can as- 
sume total responsibility to develop 
Landsat 7 but it needs the $103 million 
remaining in fiscal year 1994 appropria- 
tions to DOD. DOD, NASA, and all the 
other agencies participating on the Na- 
tional Science and Technology Council 
agree that this is the best way to re- 
solve DOD's budget problems and de- 
liver the Landsat 7 program. 

The administration did not propose 
this rescission. In fact, the Statement 
of Administration Position [SAP] on 
this emergency supplemental bill spe- 
cifically requests that these funds be 
restored because continuation of the 
Landsat program is so important to 
our defense as well as civilian commu- 
nities. 

I urge my colleagues in the Appro- 
priations Committee to restore the 
funds for the Landsat 7 program in con- 
ference. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I yield 
the floor. I suggest the absence of а 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, each 
of these unanimous consent requests 
have been cleared by the Republican 
side. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CAROLE Е. HOOVER, NEW PRESI- 
DENT, GREATER CLEVELAND 
GROWTH ASSOCIATION 


Mr. GLENN. Madam President, on 
behalf of my colleague from Ohio, Sen- 
ator METZENBAUM, and myself, I rise 
today to commend the selection of Car- 
ole F. Hoover as president of the Great- 
er Cleveland Growth Association. The 
Greater Cleveland Growth Association 
with its 14,000 members is the Nation’s 
largest chamber of commerce. 

Carole Hoover is currently the execu- 
tive vice president of the Greater 
Cleveland Growth Association and will 
succeed retiring president William H. 
Bryant in July. 
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Carole Hoover has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as a leader in the 
Cleveland community. She has served 
with the Greater Cleveland Growth As- 
sociation since 1971 and is one of the 
unsung heroes directly responsible for 
greater Cleveland’s remarkable eco- 
nomic comeback in recent years. As 
executive vice president of the associa- 
tion with responsibility for day to day 
administration, Carole Hoover directly 
manages its five major divisions. She 
has provided much of the leadership for 
private sector involvement in есо- 
nomic development, infrastructure 
funding, expanded air service, inter- 
national trade expansion and other 
vital issues. Her ability to play key 
roles in uniting public officials in a bi- 
partisan fashion with the goal of 
bettering Cleveland is unequaled in our 
State. She has had direct responsibility 
for such outstanding initiatives as the 
Build-Up Greater Cleveland Campaign, 
Leadership Cleveland, the Air Service 
Development Committee, and efforts to 
expand Cleveland's Defense Financial 
and Accounting Service Center. 


Carole Hoover is very active in a 
number of Cleveland community orga- 
nizations and has numerous business 
affiliations. These include serving as 
president of Concessions International 
of Cleveland, a board member of 
Shoney's, Inc., and Original Cookie 
Airports, Inc., and a partner in the host 
Marriott Corp. 


Carole Hoover is not only one of 
Cleveland's most outstanding business 
leaders, she is а well-known and highly 
respected advocate of civil and human 
rights. She served as executive assist- 
ant to Dr. Martin Luther King. As à 
board member of the King Center in 
Atlanta, GA, she has been a successful 
fundraiser and has worked extensively 
with national and international cor- 
porations in the support of the center. 
Corporate boards have actively re- 
cruited her unusual combination of 
business acumen and community con- 
cern. 


Madam President, it is important not 
to understate the significance of this 
latest appointment. Carole Hoover is 
one of the first women and the first Af- 
rican-American woman to hold such a 
position in any of our major cities. It is 
certainly а tribute to Cleveland's busi- 
ness leadership that it placed merit, 
qualification and leadership above 
color in making such an historic ap- 
pointment. The Greater Cleveland 
Growth Association is an active and 
important partner in community devel- 
opment in northeast Ohio. The associa- 
tion has again shown its ability to con- 
tribute to our future through the selec- 
tion of Carole F. Hoover as president of 
the Greater Cleveland Growth Associa- 
tion. 
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TRIBUTE TO DENNY CRUM—UNI- 
VERSITY OF LOUISVILLE BAS- 
KETBALL COACH IS NAMED TO 
THE BASKETBALL HALL OF 
FAME 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
it is with a great deal of pride that I 
rise today to pay tribute to a fellow 
Kentuckian. Denny Crum, head basket- 
ball coach at the University of Louis- 
ville, was named to the Basketball Hall 
of Fame yesterday and will be inducted 
on May 9 of this year. Anyone who has 
followed college basketball during the 
last 20 years knows that this is an 
honor which is richly deserved by a 
man known as much for his class and 
calm demeanor as for his outstanding 
won-loss record. 

Coach Crum has been at U of L for 23 
years and is currently enjoying one of 
his most successful seasons. This edi- 
tion of the Cardinals currently posts an 
impressive 18-2 record and is leading 
the Metro Conference. Television ana- 
lyst Dick Vitale said just last weekend 
that Coach Crum's team boasts the 
most talented starting five of any team 
in the Nation. Fans of the game should 
not be surprised however, Coach Crum 
has won 11 regular season Metro Con- 
ference championships and 9 Metro 
Tournament titles. 

Coach Crum comes by his basketball 
prowess through strong bloodlines. 
Originally from California, Coach 
Crum learned the game from one of its 
giants, the wizard of Westwood, John 
Wooden of UCLA. He played for Coach 
Wooden at UCLA for 3 years and later 
coached for him until taking the Louis- 
ville job in 1971. Coach Wooden paid his 
pupil some high praise recently—when 
asked to describe the future Hall of 
Famer he said, “Не was born to 
coach.“ 

Madam President, Denny Crum's 
record is more than just statistics, 
though his statistics speak for them- 
selves. He was the second fastest col- 
lege coach to reach 500 victories. He 
has coached more NCAA Final Four 
teams—six—than all other coaches ex- 
cept Wooden and Dean Smith of UNC. 
His teams have qualified for the NCAA 
tournament 17 times and came away 
champions in both 1980 and 1986. In 
fact, the University of Louisville was 
widely regarded as the team of the 
1980’s when they appeared in four Final 
Fours. 

Coach Crum, as is his style, would be 
the first to point out that a large num- 
ber of people have helped him achieve 
his many successes. He has been 
blessed to have wonderful assistant 
coaches as well as an abundance of tal- 
ent during his time at Louisville. What 
Cardinal fan could forget Darrell Grif- 
fith who led the Doctors of Dunk" to 
the 1980 title, or Never Nervous” 
Pervis Ellison, who as a freshman 
helped the Cards win the 1986 crown. 
Coach Crum has had 22 former players 
go on to the next level and play in the 
NBA. 
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But he has not won with talent alone. 
It has been his ability to take the non 
all-stars and make them produce that 
has made him a winner. Cardinal fans 
cannot forget Poncho Wright, Roger 
Burkman, Charles Jones, Tony Branch, 
Jerry Eaves, or Jeff Hall, solid players 
all, who Crum helped achieve success 
beyond their abilities as they contrib- 
uted greatly to some of Louisville's 
finest teams. This is truly the mark of 
a great coach and leader. 

Madam President, I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in honoring Coach 
Crum as he goes to Springfield, MA, to 
accept this wonderful honor. In addi- 
tion, I ask that an article from the 
Louisville Courier Journal be included 
in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

U oF L Coach WINS SPOT AMONG BASKETBALL 
ELITE 
(By Russ Brown) 

University of Louisville basketball coach 
Denny Crum finally blew his long-standing 
image as Cool Hand Luke yesterday. 

It happened during a combination news 
conference/celebration in front of the media, 
members of the U of L athletic department, 
close friends and his wife as Crum answered 
questions about his election to the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame. 

Crum, who earned the Cool Hand“ nick- 
name for his ability to remain unruffled 
under pressure during 23 years at U of L, 
uncharacteristically lost control of his emo- 
tions as he started to speak to the group of 
about 75 at the Student Activities Center. 

His voice cracking and his eyes welling 
with tears, Crum said: “І can't tell you how 
nice it is to have you here to share this spe- 
cial time. I guess it’s normal to get emo- 
tional at a time like this because it's not 
something that happens every day.“ 

And Crum admitted that, contrary to his 
earlier statements, he was nervous about 
whether he would be elected after being one 
of 11 nominated in November. 

"I was anxious, I don't mind telling you 
now," he said. I was trying to pretend like 
I wasn't, but you can't help but be. Right 
now I just feel great.“ 

Crum got official word of his election at 
10:15 a.m. yesterday in a phone call from a 
Hall of Fame official. Crum joined two other 
coaches, Chuck Daly and Cesare Rubini, and 
a pair of players, Carol Bizejowski and Harry 
"Buddy" Jeannette, as members of the 1994 
induction class. 

For induction, а nominee needed 18 of 24 
votes from the Honors committee, 
Enshrinement ceremonies will be May 9 at 
the Springfield (Mass.) Civic Center. 

Crum will become one of only three active 
college coaches in the Hall, joining North 
Carolina's Dean Smith and Indiana's Bob 
Knight. 

Asked about his reputation of being calm, 
cool and collected, Crum replied that his de- 
meanor is misleading, and his wife, Joyce, 
agreed. 

"I'm not that cool, although it might ар- 
pear that way," said Crum, 56, who was given 
the Cool Hand Luke tag early in his career 
by former Marquette coach and TV com- 
mentator Al McGuire. “Everybody shows 
their emotions in different ways, and I usu- 
ally don't show mine outwardly. But that 
doesn't mean I don't have emotions. I до.” 
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Joyce Crum said her husband has mel- 
lowed" over the years. 

“One of his assets has always been that he 
is able to tune everything else out and really 
focus," she said. Now he’s still able to focus 
but have fun too. I don't know anyone who 
wouldn't have been a little emotional 
today." 

True to form, Crum accepted the honor 
with humility, crediting his assistant coach- 
es, former players and U of L administrators. 

"No one could ever achieve this by him- 
self" Crum said. "I'm very, very appre- 
ciative to everyone who has helped me, and 
Im thankful for all the good fortune I've 
had. I've been really lucky over the years.“ 

Each new Hall of Famer is required to 
walk to the podium during the induction 
ceremonies with а current member, and 
Crum said he will invite his former coach at 
UCLA, John Wooden, to accompany him. 
Wooden, 84 said from his Los Angeles home 
that he will try to attend if he is healthy 
enough to make the trip. 

Crum, à native of Los Angeles, played for 
Wooden from 1956-58, and was his top assist- 
ant coach and chief recruiter from 1968-71 
when he moved to U of L to succeed John 
Dromo. Crum helped the Bruins win three of 
their seven consecutive national champion- 
ships. 

Wooden said he always suspected that 
Crum was ticketed for greatness. 

"He was born to coach," Wooden said re- 
cently: "Even at the time he was playing, it 
was evident he was going to be an outstand- 
ing coach. He was the most inquisitive play- 
er I ever had and was always learning.“ 

Two veteran Metro Conference coaches, 
M.K. Turk of Southern Mississippi and 
Sonny Smith of Virginia Commonwealth, 
said Crum's election was long overdue. 

"I think it was an automatic," Turk said. 
"He is admired throughout the coaching 
ranks. I can't think of anybody who doesn't 
think Denny Crum is one of the finest coach- 
es we've had in our profession since Dr. 
Naismith hung up the peach basket.“ 

Denny Crum is one of the all-time greats 
in this business, and I'm tickled to death for 
him," Smith said. "He does everything in- 
volved in coaching—on the practice floor, 
during a game, recruiting and motivating— 
extremely well.“ 

Crum, whose current team is 18-2 and 
ranked seventh in the nation, was also com- 
plimented by one of his biggest rivals, Ken- 
tucky coach Rick Pitino, who said: "I think 
it's terrific. Anybody who can sustain that 
excellence for as long a period of time as he 
has certainly deserves the Hall of Fame." 

U of L sophomore forward Brian Kiser said 
Crum deserves the honor and that the play- 
ers appreciate his low-key coaching style. 

He's one of the most levelheaded persons 
around," Kiser said. "It's great to play for 
somebody like that who doesn't rant and 
rave and bring a lot of attention to himself. 
He just coaches; he's not in it for his own 
personal glory." 

Center Clifford Rozier added his congratu- 
lations, too, but couldn't resist а good-na- 
tured jab. 

"He may use this as some leverage to get 
us to pay more attention to his instruc- 
tions," Rozier said, grinning. ''It will be like, 
Hey. I'm in the Hall of Fame, y'all need to 
listen to me.“ 

U of L athletic director Bill Olsen spoke of 
Crum's generous donations of time to civic, 
charitable and university causes and called 
him а "Hall of Fame person,“ not just a Hall 
of Fame coach. 

“Denny's coaching record speaks for itself, 
but his accomplishments go well beyond vic- 
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tories and championships," Olsen said. “Не 
has quietly and generously given his time 
and efforts off the court without seeking 
self-promotion." 

Crum's contract at U of L takes him 
through the 1997-98 season. His first coaching 
assignment as a Hall of Famer will come to- 
morrow night against south Florida in 
Tampa, which is where he notched his 500th 
career victory last season. 


WINNINGEST ACTIVE COACHES 
[NCAA division | men's basketball, through Monday's games] 


Coach Years — Wins 

1 3 793 

2. 718 

3 33 640 

4 29 633 

5. 32 630 

6. 33 628 

1. 32 621 

8 33 612 

9. Gary Colson, Fresno State ... 33 542 

10. Denny Crum, Louisville ..... 23 536 

MOST NCAA TOURNEY WINS 
Tournament 
Number and coach 

First — Latest 

55 Dean Smith, North Carol 1967 1993 
47 John Wooden, UCLA 1950 1975 
38 Bob Knight, Indian 193 1993 
35 Denny Crum, Louisville 1972 1993 
35 Mike Krzyzewski, Due 1984 1993 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
АСТ, S. 1361 


Mr. CHAFEE. Madam President, yes- 
terday the Senate adopted a substitute 
version of the School-To-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, S. 1361. This is a positive 
step in our efforts to develop a national 
strategy to train noncollege bound stu- 
dents in the job skills needed to keep 
America competitive. It is good news 
for our young people, who need the 
skills and training to market them- 
selves in this tight economy. Moreover, 
it is good for industry, which is strug- 
gling with a skills gap that is hamper- 
ing its competitive posture in the glob- 
al marketplace. 

The School-To-Work Opportunities 
Act would establish a program of 
grants to States and to eligible private 
partnerships to implement school-to- 
work programs. The legislation empha- 
sizes the need for active employer in- 
volvement in the training of our young 
people through the establishment of 
partnerships between educational and 
business interests. To be successful, a 
strong training program must include 
school-based learning, work-based 
learning and connecting activities that 
bring the two experiences together. S. 
1361 takes a needed step in this direc- 
tion by providing Federal guidance and 
direction to the States—not mandates. 

Madam President, I would offer only 
two additional observations. First, I 
was pleased Senator THURMOND and I 
were able to work out language with 
the managers of S. 1361 and the admin- 
istration to drop the paid work require- 
ment. This provision would have pre- 
cluded many existing programs from 
participating in school-to-work part- 
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nerships that will result with this leg- 
islation. Not all programs in place 
today have paid work participation 
from employers. In fact, many employ- 
ers lack the resources to make such a 
commitment, despite their willingness 
to provide critically-needed training to 
our young people. 

In my State, the Rhode Island Tech 
Prep Program is а partnership that in- 
cludes the Community College of 
Rhode Island [CCRI], 32 secondary high 
schools and vocational technical facili- 
ties, and representatives from indus- 
try. This program serves 1,400 students, 
and has both a secondary and post- 
secondary component. While the high 
school component has no paid work 
participation, there is some at the 
postsecondary level. 

Given the lack of employers with the 
resources to satisfy a paid work re- 
quirement, Senator THURMOND and I 
felt this provision should be deleted. 
Again, I want to thank the managers of 
this bill, and the administration for 
working with us to remove this obsta- 
cle. With the acceptance of the Thur- 
mond-Chafee amendment, programs 
like Rhode Island Tech Prep will be 
able to take full advantage of this new 
program. 

Second, I share Senator KASSEBAUM's 
concern about the proliferation of job 
training programs and the lack of a 
comprehensive strategy. As the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee cor- 
rectly pointed out, we currently have 
some 154 separate training programs. 
While school-to-work is an excellent 
and needed step, it falls short of the 
real consolidation needed. It is my rec- 
ommendation that we revisit this issue 
of consolidation to ensure the most ef- 
fective use of our scarce budgetary re- 
Sources. 

In the interim, I hope the waiver pro- 
visions contained in S. 1361 will give 
States the needed flexibility to com- 
bine funds and consolidate activities 
where it is logical to do so. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Madam President, any- 
one even remotely familiar with the 
U.S. Constitution knows that no Presi- 
dent can spend а dime of Federal tax 
money that has not first been author- 
ized and appropriated by Congress— 
both the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate. 

So when you hear a politician or an 
editor or а commentator declare that 
Reagan ran up the Federal debt or that 
Bush ran it up, bear in mind that it 
was, and is, the Constitutional duty of 
Congress to control Federal spending. 
Congress has failed miserably in that 
task for about 50 years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,516,106,312,578.34 as of the 
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close of business yesterday, Tuesday, 
February 8. Averaged out, every man, 
woman and child in America owes a 
share of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,322.27. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DEWITT 
REAMS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, I 
want to commend and congratulate 
long-time Mobile, AL, attorney DeWitt 
Reams, who retired in December 1993 
after 53 years of law practice. During 
that time, he became one of the Mobile 
area’s top corporate lawyers and civic 
leaders. 

Although he will be away from legal 
circles, DeWitt Reams will long be re- 
membered as one of the giants of his 
profession. I wish him all the best for a 
long, healthy, and happy retirement. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
announcing DeWitt's retirement and 
summarizing his life and career from 
the December 16, 1993, edition of the 
Mobile Register be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ATTORNEY RETIRING AFTER 53 YEARS 
(By George Werneth) 

As a youngster, Dewitt Reams was the son 
of poor tenant dirt farmer in Elmore County 
during the depression. 

Although his mother Minnie had only a 
sixth-grade education, she read avidly to her 
seven children by the light of a kerosene 
lamp in their modest home. She urged 
Dewitt and his six brothers and sisters to 
go somewhere and be somebody" when they 
grew up. 

They did. All seven children obtained col- 
lege educations. 

Today, Reams—one of Mobile’s most 
prominent lawyers—is retiring after 53 years 
of law practice. 

Now 77, he worked his way through the 
University of Alabama and the university's 
law school by selling candy and sodas. He 
began practicing law in Mobile in 1940 and 
became one of the area's top corporate law- 
yers and civic leaders. 

“Опе of the most challenging and interest- 
ing undertakings I’ve had as a lawyer was 
representing Mobil Oil (as chief counsel) in 
their efforts to obtain a permit to drill for 
oil and gas in Mobile Bay," Reams said in an 
interview Wednesday. 

"It took us nine years from the time the 
first lease was obtained from the state to the 
time of getting the first well drilled," he 
said. 

This legal battle over getting drilling per- 
mits began back in the 1970s, and continued 
into the 1980s. Reams said environmentalists 
fought to keep the permits from being is- 
sued, but Mobile Oil prevailed in the federal 
courts. 

"The first well was successful," he said, 
noting, It was capable of producing in ex- 
cess of 56 million cubic feet of gas per day, 
and after that well was completed, there was 
a rush of leasing water bottoms" in Alabama 
waters in the lower bay and Gulf of Mexico, 
as well as in federal waters off the Alabama 
coast. 

“Мопіев that have come to the state from 
leasing and production (from Alabama wa- 
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ters) amount to almost $1 billion now," said 
Reams, who added, I consider that to be my 
biggest contribution from my practice of 
law." 

Reams has served as chief Alabama counsel 
for a number of large corporations and he 
represented the University of South Ala- 
bama when it was formed in the early 1960s. 

Today Reams is senior partner in the firm 
of Reams, Philips, Brooks, Schell, Gaston & 
Hudson, P.C. 

He is а former president of the Mobile Area 
Chamber of Commerce. He is an original in- 
corporator and former board member and 
former president of the Mobile Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce Foundation. 

He was a member of the Alabama Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board from 1963 to 1967 and 
served as chairman of that board from 1967 
to 1970. Reams was a member of the board of 
the National Alcoholic Beverage Control As- 
Sociation from 1967 to 1970. He served as а 
vice president of that board in 1969 and 1970. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLIE BRITNELL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, 
Charlie Britnell, Past president of 
Northwest Community College, retired 
from the Alabama State School Board 
effective February 1, 1994. Charlie, а 
former Alabama State legislator, spent 
28 years in the field of education. 

I wish Charlie all the best for a long, 
happy, and healthy retirement, and ask 
unanimous consent that an article 
from the January 6 edition of the Flor- 
ence, AL TimesDaily announcing his 
retirement and outlining his distin- 
guished career be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the TimesDaily, Jan. 6, 1994) 
BRITNELL LEAVING STATE SCHOOL BOARD 
(By Tom Smith) 

RUSSELLVILLE.—Charlie Britnell said he’s 
ready for fishing and relaxation. 

Britnell, a former state legislator and past 
president at Northwest Community College, 
turned in his resignation Tuesday to the 
state school board. His resignation will be ef- 
fective Feb. 1. 

"I just decided it was the time to retire, 
and I'm looking forward to it," Britnell said. 
"I'm getting close to 63, and I've just had my 
13th grandchild. That, plus some lingering 
health problems, helped me make the deci- 
sion.” 

Britnell, who has spent 28 years in the edu- 
cation field, said his retirement plans are 
flexible but he plans to do a lot of fishing 
and more traveling with his wife. 

He said it’s been more than 20 years since 
he “веб a hook“ on the lakes of Franklin 
County. 

“I plan on doing something about that," he 
said. "I'm ready to do some fishing and just 
stay active. I plan to be active in church 
work and in community activities. The com- 
munity has been very supportive of me and 
my family over these years, and I want to 
give something back to them." 

Britnell, who has traveled to Russia on 
mission work, said he plans to return to Rus- 
sia and Siberia during retirement. 

"It's a new phase in my life, and I'm look- 
ing forward to it," he said. 

Britnell has worked five years in the 
Franklin County school system and 22 at 
Northwest Community College, including 12 
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as the school's president. He spent last year 
working as the executive assistant to Dr. 
Fred Gainous, chancellor of the Alabama De- 
partment of Postsecondary Education. 

"During more than two decades of service 
in the Alabama college system аз а coun- 
selor, instructor, president and executive as- 
sistant to the chancellor, Dr. Britnell has 
demonstrated exemplary service and leader- 
ship," Gainous said. As president of North- 
west Community College for over 12 years, 
the college experienced sustained growth and 
three reaffirmations for accreditation were 
granted.” 

Gainous said Britnell was “а dedicated and 
invaluable asset'" to the Alabama college 
system and will be missed. 

“Throughout his tenure he has always 
maintained a clear and focused commitment 
to students," Gainous said. "Students who 
have matriculated at Northwest have indeed 
had an asset in Dr. Britnell for a number of 
years. I am certain that he will be missed by 
students, faculty and administrators alike.” 

Britnell, а native of Franklin County, 
served in the state Legislature for three 
terms. He was elected to the state Senate in 
1978 and then elected to the state House in 
1983, where he served two terms. 

In February 1992, Britnell was replaced as 
president of Northwest's Phil Campbell and 
Hamilton campuses by Dr. Larry McCoy and 
Dr. Harold Wade after Britnell requested a 
reassignment following heart bypass sur- 
gery. 


ALL SAINTS EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CHANCEL CHOIR 


Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, the 
А11 Saints Episcopal Church Chancel 
Choir of Homewood, AL, a suburb of 
Birmingham, performed a 25-minute a 
capella choral prelude last fall at the 
Washington National Cathedral of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul. Their stir- 
ring performance came on the first 
Sunday of Advent, November 28, which 
was also Alabama Day at the cathe- 
dral. The choir’s prelude came before 
the 11 a.m. Eucharist. 

I am proud of this dedicated group of 
singers, and am pleased to extend my 
congratulations to them for having had 
the opportunity to perform at the 
Washington National Cathedral. Mem- 
bers of the choir are: 

Pat King, Katy Smith, Cindi 
Eastwood, Mike Morris, Rick Vise, 
Fran Robins, Jane Pochran, Roseanne 
Croft, Jerry Smith, Gail Smith, Newell 
Baker, Carol Baker, Ron May, Mike 
Bradley, Mike Kellum, Kay Kellum, 
Stuart  Richeson, Paula Richeson, 
Buddy Gaines, and Billy Hecker. 

Anita Dickerson, Virginia 
Beckworth, Susan Dean, Nan Wingo, 
Mary Lyle McGuire, Martha Miller, 
Carol Hudson, Judi Nelson, Jan Gentry, 
Cindy Haddock, Chris Kelly, Bill 
Braden, B.J. Braden, Terry Martin, Bill 
Funderburk, Elise Keddie, Cassandra 
Lewis, Paul Foreman, Lynn Hendricks, 
and Evan Thayer. 


THE RETIREMENT OF VICTOR 
POOLE FROM THE ALABAMA 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, Vic- 

tor Poole, the senior member of the 
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Alabama State Board of Education, ап- 
nounced in December that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection this year. 
Victor is known throughout the State 
as a tenacious advocate for his con- 
stituents in district 7 and for the over- 
all best interests of the students en- 
rolled in public schools and their 
teachers. He has been a true leader in 
the field of education during his 10 
terms on the board, committed totally 
to improving Alabama's public schools. 

I wish Victor every success as he fin- 
ishes his current term on the board, 
and extend my congratulations for a 
job well done. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article announcing Victor’s re- 
tirement from the board of education 
which appeared in the December 10, 
1993, edition of the Florence, AL 
TimesDaily be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the TimesDaily, Dec. 10, 1993] 
POOLE RETIRING AFTER 10 TERMS 
(By Lisa Singleton-Rickman) 

Victor Poole, the senior member of the 
state board of education, will not seek re- 
election in 1994. 

“It’s time to start making some retire- 
ment plans" after serving 10 terms on the 
board, he said. 

Poole, 62, who represents District 7 on the 
board, is chairman of the Bank of Moundville 
and is known across the state for standing up 
to challenges and creating a few of his own. 

“I prefer to think of my job on the school 
board as to keep projects ongoing," Poole 
said. "I always had a project of some type 
going, and usually they were 10-year projects 
such as building vocational schools or test- 
Score improvements. Now I don't have any 
projects, and I just think this would be a 
good time to bring new people in with (edu- 
cation reform) happening now." 

Perhaps Poole is equally known for his 
trademark catchphrases and terminology. 

In à telephone interview with the Times 
Daily on Thursday, he once again proved 
true to his reputation when he summarized 
his retirement as “а situation where my gar- 
den is grassy.” 

Poole said the thing he'll miss most about 
working on the school board is the associa- 
tion with people. 

"It's going to be hard for me to not be à 
part of that board, because it's been my life 
all these years," Poole said. But I don't 
think anybody is indispensable. As we say 
around here, the monkey don't stop the 
show." 

He said he appreciates the support he has 
had from his constituents in his district as 
well as his opponents in previous elections. 
“That shows there is great concern and in- 
terest in education.” 

In the 1990 election Poole’s opposition, 
Earl Gardner of Florence, ran a close race 
and once again plans to seek the District 7 
seat, which will represent the largest district 
in the state with 12 counties instead of 10. 

“Mr. Poole was a very tough competitor in 
the last campaign, and this (election) will be 
much different because there won’t be an in- 
cumbent," Gardner said. "Anytime there's 
no incumbent, there's no record to attack. I 
didn't do that in the last election, but even 
if he was running it wouldn't happen this 
time, either.“ 
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Poole has not shied from controversial is- 
sues during his time on the school board. 
Gardner, a University of North Alabama offi- 
cial, said that legacy will continue if he is 
elected. 

"With the status of education reform now, 
I wouldn't think this would be a position for 
anyone who was worried about heated dis- 
cussions,” Gardner said. 

“This would be one of the most exciting 
times I can think of to be there.“ 

Poole said that, all in all, he feels good 
about leaving the post at this time because 
he's done his best to further education in the 
state. 

"I've had opposition seven times and won 
seven times, so that tells me folks in the dis- 
trict have a good feeling about my years of 
service." 

Poole would not elaborate on how he will 
fill the time he customarily spends traveling 
around the state visiting various schools and 
educators. 

But he said he will always stay abreast of 
what's happening in education because edu- 
cation is obviously very near and dear to my 
heart. 


TRIBUTE TO SAMUEL ALEX 
СНЕВВҮ 


Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, the 
people of Dothan, AL, were terribly 
saddened by the loss of former city 
commissioner and community leader 
Samuel Alex Cherry, who died on De- 
cember 31, 1993, following an extended 
illness. Known by his many friends as 
"S.A." he was an idealist who truly 
had the pulse of the people, and will 
long be remembered for trying to make 
Dothan a better place to live. 

S.A. was widely known for his work 
on behalf of the police and fire depart- 
ments. He was always keenly inter- 
ested in securing the best equipment 
and personnel for these departments, 
reflecting his deep belief that what a 
government could do best was protect 
its people and keep them safe and se- 
cure. 

S.A. Cherry was a lifelong resident of 
Dothan. He owned and operated Allied 
Furniture Sales and Cherry Super 
Foods for more than 20 years. He was 
actively involved in other organiza- 
tions, including the Dothan-Houston 
County Chamber of Commerce, the 
Dothan Civitan Club, and the Dothan- 
Houston County Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens. Even when he reached 
a phase of his life when he could have 
cut back and spent more time on his 
own personal enjoyment, he continued 
to serve the city he loved so dearly. His 
influence, dedication, and wise counsel 
on community affairs will be sorely 
missed by the city leaders. 

I extend my deepest condolences to 
S.A.’s wife, Annie Lee Cherry, and to 
their entire family in the wake of their 
loss. I also ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial appearing in the January 
2, 1994, edition of the Dothan Eagle 
commenting on S.A.'s life and career of 
public service be printed in the RECORD 
immediately following my remarks. It 
captures the essence of what S.A. Cher- 
ry was all about. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.A. CHERRY 

Although already retired from public serv- 
ice at the time of his death, public service 
was redefined because Samuel Alex (S.A.) 
Cherry chose to serve his community. 

Mr. Cherry died Friday after a lengthy ill- 
ness at age 71. Funeral services will be today 
at 2 in Lafayette Street United Methodist 
Church with burial in Memory Hill Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. Cherry probably was best known for 
his service to the community as a member of 
the Dothan City Commission. He served 
three terms between the year 1978 and 1990. 
During those three terms, he missed only 
three commission meetings. Each time he 
was hospitalized. 

Mr. Cherry's service did not stop there, 
though. He was a charter member of Lafay- 
ette Street United Methodist Church's Men's 
Bible Class, serving as president, had served 
as chairman of the Official Board, as a Sun- 
day School teacher and superintendent of 
Sunday School. 

He was a charter member and former presi- 
dent of the Dothan Civitan Club, an active 
member of the Dothan-Houston County As- 
sociation for Retarded Citizens and was a 
member of the State and National League of 
Cities as well as a member of the Dothan 
Planning Commission. 

He was a Chamber of Commerce member, 
was on the National Peanut Festival's Board 
of Directors, was a member of the advisory 
board of Foster Grandparents and was a 
former member of the RSVP advisory board. 

He formerly operated Cherry's Super Foods 
for more than 20 years, beginning on East 
Main Street in 1941, and had owned Allied 
Furniture Sales. 

Mr. Cherry was a lifelong resident of 
Dothan and was a 1939 graduate of Dothan 
High. He knew Dothan. He knew its needs. 
When he decided to enter politics in 1978 it 
was with the aim of improving his commu- 
nity. 

He did that. He played a major part in the 
growth of this city and in the process earned 
the respect of his constituents. 

“Нев his own тап,” was the oft-used 
phrase describing S.A. Cherry. We sincerely 
believe his every decision while on the com- 
mission was geared toward making Dothan a 
better place to live. 

He cast the mold, then, for commission 
members who followed him. 

S.A. Cherry—truly a public servant. 


RECOGNITION OF DR. CHARLES 
BUGG 


Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, I 
want to take a moment to congratu- 
late Dr. Charles Bugg, who recently be- 
came chief executive officer and chair- 
man of the board of the Birmingham, 
Alabama-based pharmaceutical com- 
pany, BioCryst Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
He took over his new posts at BioCryst, 
a direct spin-off from the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham's health re- 
search activities, on January 1, after 
serving as a top scientist at UAB for 26 
years. 

I wish Dr. Bugg every success in his 
new position. Thankfully for UAB, he 
will continue to devote about 10 per- 
cent of his time to the university 
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throughout this year. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article appearing in 
the Birmingham News on December 13, 
1993 announcing Dr. Bugg’s move and 
detailing the important work done by 
BioCryst be included in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Top UAB RESEARCHER TO HEAD BIOCRYST 

(By Jeffrey Hansen) 

A top University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham scientist is moving from gown to 
town, going from the academic research lab 
to the business suite. 

Observers say this could signal a coming of 
age in a decade-long effort to spin science-re- 
lated companies off from the UAB research 
colossus. 

Specifically, Charlie Bugg—who two weeks 
ago gave the distinguished faculty lecture on 
his work in X-ray crystallography—is leav- 
ing to head the Birmingham-based pharma- 
ceutical company, BioCryst Pharmaceuticals 


с. 

Не will become chief executive officer and 
chairman of the board, effective Jan. 1. 

The start-up biotechnology company hired 
its first employee in 1987 and now has 33, 
making it the largest spin-off to date from 
UAB health research activities, Bugg said. In 
clinical trial is one potential drug for treat- 
ing a rare form of cancer, a drug that may 
also fight the skin disease psoriasis. 

If the trials go well, BioCryst could start 
to make money in several years. 

“I hope we сап,” said William Spencer III, 
board member and one of BioCryst's co- 
founders. “Ме need a success in this area.“ 

Spencer said Birmingham investors have 
provided about $5 million of BioCryst's cap- 
italization so far, some of them 10 years ago. 
"I want for those people who had faith in the 
thing to come out with a profit. It's cer- 
tainly been a long time. à 

BioCryst's niche is structure-based drug 
design, an approach to developing new drugs 
that promises faster, less expensive develop- 
ment. As reviewed most recently by Bugg 
and colleagues in Drugs by Design" in the 
December issue of Scientific American, the 
approach means learning the molecular 
structure of a target enzyme in the human 
body and then tailor-making drugs to impede 
that enzyme. 

The enzyme chosen as target in BioCryst's 
first round of developmental drugs was pu- 
rine nucleoside phosphorylase. One inhibitor 
of this enzyme, made by Southern Research 
in contract work, shows promise in early 
clinical trials with psoriasis and the life- 
threatening cancer called T-cell lymphoma. 

Since the PNP enzyme participates in a va- 
riety of ailments known as “auto-immune 
diseases'"—where the body's immune system 
attacks the body—further markets may 
exist. Ciba-Geigy has licensed another PNP 
inhibitor designed by BioCryst to test on the 
auto-immune disease, rheumatoid arthritis. 
This is potentially a $2 billion market, Bugg 
said. 

The psoriasis drug, which BioCryst is de- 
veloping itself, has a potential market of 
several million dollars, Bugg said. 

The potential exists to also attack other 
auto-immune problems, such as rejection of 
transplanted organs—where another drug al- 
ready has a $700 million market, juvenile di- 
abetes, multiple sclerosis and lupus, Bugg 
said. 

Bugg, who has been at UAB 26 years, will 
continue to spend 10 percent of his time at 
the university next year. 
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This is critical," he said, All the major 
products at BioCryst have come out of the 
university.“ 

UAB holds equity in BioCryst- originally 
10 percent of the company. but now down to 
about 2 to 4 percent. In return, BioCryst gets 
first rights to UAB research done by sci- 
entists who contract as BioCryst consult- 
ants. 

Fostering the success of BioCryst and 
other start-ups fits a university mission to 
commercialize technology and make a local 
contribution to the state economy, Bugg 
said. 

Bugg contrasted Birmingham with other 
hotbeds of academic health-related research. 

“You go to San Diego and there are 150 bio- 
technology companies there," Bugg said. 
But the technology there is по better than 
the science coming out of UAB.“ 

Similarly, Birmingham has been slow to 
invest venture capital, Spencer said. 

"We've been told that if this thing was іп 
the Boston area or California, there'd be no 
trouble financing 16.” he said. 

Frederick Dechow, BioCryst president and 
chief executive officer, will continue as 
president of the company next year. At UAB, 
scientists and former shuttle astronaut 
Larry DeLucas will take over Bugg’s major 
academic appointment as director of the 
Center for Macromolecular Crystallography. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DOROTHY 
MITCHELL FROM THE LAUDER- 
DALE COUNTY BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article 
from the January 6, 1994 edition of the 
Florence, AL Times Daily announcing 
the retirement of Dorothy Mitchell 
from the Lauderdale County Board of 
Education be printed in the RECORD. 

Dot, as she is known to her many 
friends, colleagues, and students, was 
actively involved in the field of edu- 
cation for 40 years, and will be sorely 
missed by those who knew and worked 
with her over the years. I wish her all 
the best for a long, happy, and healthy 
retirement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“IT'S THE Most IMPORTANT JOB’; MITCHELL 
COMPLETES 40-YEAR CAREER IN PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION 

(By Vicki Pounders) 

FLORENCE—Children and their education 
have been a major part of Dorothy “Бой” 
Mitchell's life for the past 40 years. 

“АП my life I've been concerned with chil- 
dren,“ said Mitchell, who is retiring from the 
Lauderdale County Board of Education. I 
love children. I love being around them. It 
was just born with me." 

Mitchell, a Franklin County native, grad- 
uated from Florence State Teachers College 
in 1952 with a degree in elementary edu- 
cation. She begin teaching first grade at 
Central Elementary School in the fall of 
1952. She taught in various capacities in the 
Lauderdale County and Florence school sys- 
tems. 

When Osbie J. "Hot" Linville became su- 
perintendent of the Lauderdale County 
Schools in 1969, he wanted Mitchell to work 
in the central office. 
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“I knew Dot from years past when I was 
coaching out at Central High School," 
Linville said, "I knew that she had an excel- 
lent relationship with the students she 
taught at Powell School back then." 

Linville said he knew Mitchell was devoted 
to the people she worked with—both the stu- 
dents, parents and fellow teachers. 

"She has been and still is dedicated to 
serving people," he said. She's always doing 
for other people.“ 

Those qualities were among many that in- 
spired Linville to bring Mitchell into admin- 
istration. "Personally, I had made up my 
mind that I was going to recommend her for 
the first position that came open,” he said. 

That position was supervisor of instruc- 
tion, a job as equally important to Mitchell 
as the time she spent in the classroom. 

"I enjoyed both segments," said Mitchell 
who received the education specialist degree 
at the University of North Alabama after her 
move to the central office. "I loved working 
with the boys and girls, and working with 
teachers. The teachers and administrators 
have been very good to me. I certainly feel 
that I've been able to help someone every 
day, whether they were teachers or jani- 
tors." 


MANY CHANGES 


As one might expect, Mitchell has seen 
many changes in education during her ca- 
reer. 

“The biggest change is scheduling," she 
said. “We're trying to schedule so many 
things in the same amount of time. We need 
to slow down, take more time to con- 
centrate." 

Mitchell said that in addition to having so 
many new subjects added to the basics—com- 
puter science, for example—students now 
have more outside interests such as sports 
and other extracurricular activities. 

“They all have more global opportunities 
to keep them from learning," Mitchell said. 
“А good teacher uses these opportunities to 
teach, and а bad teacher blames these oppor- 
tunities for their failure to teach.” 

But there are other things that never 
change. 

"Many things have changed during my 40 
years in education, but there is still nothing 
like the excitement of seeing a child solve a 
problem or beam with pride over getting the 
right answer.“ Mitchell said. Children 
today are no different from children 40 years 
ago." 

RECEPTION PLANNED 


A reception for Mitchell will be held 2-4 
p.m. today at the board of education office 
on Middle Road. The public is invited, and a 
special invitation is extended to all the stu- 
dents Mitchell taught over the years. 

Mitchell also serves as à Lauderdale Coun- 
ty Commissioner, a member of the board of 
directors of E-911 and Central Heights Unit- 
ed Methodist Church. She has also served on 
the boards of Riverbend, the American Heart 
Association and the American Cancer Soci- 
ety. 

She has some plans for her retirement, too. 

“We plan to do some traveling and I want 
to do some things with my church," she said. 
"I'm also going to spend more time with my 
three grandchildren." 

But just because Mitchell will be out of the 
day-to-day goings-on in education doesn't 
mean she'll stop being interested in the stu- 
dents or those who teach them. 

"I hope they will begin each day with a 
new slate and challenge and encourage each 
child and each person that they come into 
contact with," Mitchell said. 
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These children are our future, and they're 
helping to shape them. It’s the most impor- 
tant job in the world.“ 


TRIBUTE TO WELLS C. KLEIN 


Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, I 
am very pleased to join my colleague 
in paying tribute to Wells Klein. 

I have not known Wells as long as 
Senator KENNEDY has, but when I be- 
came chairman of the Immigration and 
Refugee Policy Subcommittee in 1981, 
Wells Klein was among the first to 
offer his able assistance and counsel to 
me on matters involving our refugee 
and immigration policy. 

Wells formally provided the Members 
with his views and recommendations at 
subcommittee hearings, and was al- 
ways ready to assist informally in 
meetings in my office. His wide experi- 
ence, which Senator KENNEDY has well 
described, and even more significant, 
his good common sense and genial 
urgings regarding a very difficult issue, 
gave his recommendations special im- 
portance to me, and I believe to the 
others of us on the Subcommittee. 

Madam President, many refugees and 
immigrants in the United States have 
benefited from Wells’ efforts. An even 
greater number of refugees in camps 
around the world whom we have as- 
sisted have benefited from his many 
years of service as the executive direc- 
tor of the American Council for Na- 
tionalities Service. 

We wish the best for this fine man in 
his retirement, though I seriously 
doubt that his interest in the cause for 
which he spent so much of his life will 
wane with his leaving his leadership 
post. He will always be at the fore. Ref- 
ugees and immigrants around our 
Earth will continue to gain from his 
contributions. 


TRIBUTE TO WELLS C. KLEIN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
late last month the Board of Directors 
of the National Migration Forum and 
the Inter-Action’s Committee on Mi- 
gration and Refugee Affairs attempted 
to pay tribute to the long and distin- 
guished service of Wells Klein, a long- 
time servant and advocate for refugees 
around the world. 

Unfortunately, the event was can- 
celed because of the winter storm over 
Washington. But no storm can dimin- 
ish his record of service, and I am 
pleased to join with Senator SIMPSON 
in offering these brief words of tribute. 

Wells Klein is retiring after 20 years 
as executive director of the American 
Council for Nationalities Service. How- 
ever, those of us who have served on 
the Senate Refugee Subcommittee 
knew of his work and valued his coun- 
sel long before he joined the Council. 

On repeated occasions during the 
Vietnam war, when we were trying to 
highlight the need and increase support 
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for refugees and civilian war casual- 
ties, Wells served as a special consult- 
ant—traveling to the field, reviewing 
the situation on the front lines, and re- 
porting the enormous human costs in- 
volved in that tragic conflict. And re- 
peatedly he returned to our Sub- 
committee to outline his findings and 
recommendations and, in the process, 
to advance the cause of Vietnam’s war 
victims. Countless thousands were 
saved through his work during those 
difficult years. 

Madam President, he has remained 
true to this commitment since then, 
working to help resettle tens of thou- 
sands of Indochinese refugees, striving 
to highlight the needs of refugees and 
war victims around the world—in Cam- 
bodia, Central America, and, most re- 
cently, the human victims of the con- 
flict in Bosnia. 

In addition, Wells has always been 
ready to help us wrestle with legisla- 
tion to help resettle refugees, to do it 
better, and to do it so we could help 
more refugees. Over the years he has 
spent many hours testifying before our 
subcommittee and others in the House 
and Senate. We will always be grateful 
for his leadership in promoting wiser, 
more generous and more effective leg- 
islative tools for assisting refugees. 

Madam President, I simply want to 
join his colleagues in the voluntary 
agency community in paying tribute to 
Wells—for his years of service with ref- 
ugees, his many contributions to war 
victims, and for his steadfast leader- 
ship of humanitarian causes. 

The world—even a world in conflict— 
is a better one today for Wells Klein 
having been here, and will continue to 
be, I am confident, in the years ahead 
as he continues his life-long work. 


TWO ARTICLES FROM THE WASH- 
INGTON POST ON CORRECTIONS 
EDUCATION 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues two articles regarding cor- 
rections education which appeared in 
the Washington Post on January 29 and 
30, 1994, and I would ask that they ap- 
pear in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

As I have often said, education is our 
primary hope for rehabilitating pris- 
oners. Without education, I am afraid 
most inmates leave prison only to re- 
turn to a life of crime. As George Will 
notes in his column, entitled Peanut's 
Prison Tale," 97 percent of all persons 
now incarcerated will someday leave 
prison. Two-thirds of those individuals, 
however, will be returned to prison 
within the first 3 years. 

It is for this reason that we must 
look to education. As Colman McCar- 
thy asserts in his article, Better 
100,000 More Teachers Than 100,000 
More Police," education equals crime 
prevention. Diplomas are crime stop- 
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pers. We must recognize that education 
dramatically reduces recidivism rates 
and that it costs much less to educate 
a prisoner than it does to keep one be- 
hind bars. 

With respect to Pell grants for incar- 
cerated students, recent changes in law 
made through the 1992 higher edu- 
cation reauthorization have provided 
strong mechanisms to crack down on 
any abuse in this program. For exam- 
ple, Pell grants cannot be used at any 
school which offers more than 50 per- 
cent of its courses by correspondence, 
has a student enrollment in which 
more than 25 percent of the students 
are incarcerated, or has an enrollment 
in which more than 50 percent of the 
students are admitted under ability-to- 
benefit provisions. In addition, no pris- 
oner under sentence without a possibil- 
ity of parole can obtain a Pell grant. 
These and other changes help ensure 
that the Pell grant will not be misused 
and will, instead, be an important tool 
for rehabilitation. 

Madam President, I know this is still 
a controversial issue, but we must 
maintain our commitment to correc- 
tions education. Criminals should be 
sentenced and incarcerated, but let us 
also be concerned with their rehabilita- 
tion so that prison does not remain a 
revolving door. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1994] 
BETTER 100,000 MORE TEACHERS THAN 100,000 
MORE POLICE 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

America's wardens and parole officers 
know what few in the Senate and House are 
willing to acknowledge in the crime bill de- 
bate: The more education inmates receive 
while in prison, the less likely it is they will 
commit crimes on release. 

Recidivism rates, which range between 60 
and 70 percent in most states, are cut by as 
much as 80 percent among men and women 
who completed high school or college courses 
while in prison. Education equals prevention. 
Diplomas are crime stoppers. 

As Congress finishes work on what is ex- 
pected to be a $22 billion crime bill, no in- 
creased funding for education programs is in 
the legislation. It's the other way. The Sen- 
ate backed an amendment—sponsored by 
Kay Bailey Hutchison (R-Texas), who is cur- 
rently under felony indictment for political 
abuses—to deny prisoners college courses 
under Pell grants. 

For state programs, the same holds. In 
Florida, Gov. Lawton Chiles proposed a 20 
percent increase in his prison budget while 
decreasing money for prison education: from 
$14.2 million to $13.5 million next year. The 
Florida Correctional Education School Au- 
thority had asked for $35 million, a meager 
amount in itself that would have amounted 
to less than 2 cents of every prison dollar. 

America's prisons are centers of illiteracy. 
The Correctional Educational Association, a 
Laurel, Md., organization with 2,800 mem- 
bers, estimates that of the 1.2 million people 
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currently caged, more than 70 percent are 
functionally illiterate. Only 20 percent are in 
education programs. Some 98 percent of 
those now locked away will be freed eventu- 
ally, most within five years. If they can't 
read or add, they have a dog's chance of get- 
ting even an unskilled job. 

On the last go-'round of a federal crime 
bill—in the summer of 1991—a crime-preven- 
tion amendment was offered to establish re- 
quired literacy programs in state prisons. 
Funded for $25 million over two years, it lost 
55-39. Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) led the 
opposition, arguing that the amendment 
would force states to spend their limited 
dollars on teaching rapists and murderers 
rather than children." 

Those who are closer than Strom Thur- 
mond to the realities of illiteracy and crimi- 
nals look bemusedly at the anti-crime 
posturings of politicians, now on profuse dis- 
play. One of them is Jody Spertzel, an assist- 
ant editor of Corrections Today, the monthly 
magazine of the American Correctional As- 
sociation. She had never visited a maximum 
security prison until last summer. To inter- 
view some inmates for a story about an edu- 
cation program in a state prison, she trav- 
eled to ап 1,100-ргіѕопег facility іп 
Craigsville, Va.. about 150 miles southwest of 
Washington. 

Of that journey and the time spent speak- 
ing with some prisoners, Spertzel, 27, a Penn 
State graduate and a person graced with an 
open mind, recalled last week: It's a day I 
think of often. I believe it has influenced my 
life and outlook. The reception I received, 
both by the staff and by the inmates, has re- 
mained in my mind. Often I wonder if we on 
the outside can’t be doing more to ensure 
that prisoners have better options and oppor- 
tunities awaiting them when they are re- 
leased. I also wonder what I can do individ- 
ually to ensure that others do not join them. 
This is one of the reasons I am choosing to 
change careers right now, to become a teach- 
er." 

Spertzel has begun looking into job possi- 
bilities as a prison teacher. Let's wish her 
luck—tons of it. Because luck is about all 
that's available. 

Others who are committed to the rational 
and effective include Gail Schwartz, who is 
50 percent of the Office of Correctional Edu- 
cation in the Department of Education. Only 
three years old and funded for $11 million, 
Schwartz's office has awarded small-sum 
demonstration grants to 41 programs—out of 
329 applications. Enormous interest is 
present," she says. 

Schwartz represents an enlightened kind of 
anti-crime advocacy: getting genuinely 
tough on criminals by exposing them to the 
rigor and discipline of the classroom. If calls 
from the Justice Department were as loud 
for 100,000 prison teachers as they are for 
100,000 more police, a decrease in crime 
would be in sight. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1994] 

PEANUT'S PRISON TALE 
(By George F. Will) 

JESSUP, MD.—Peanut is a man of few words 
but his gaze can peel paint, and he frowns 
eloquently about something Congress may 
do regarding Pell grants. 

Peanut's given name is Eugene Taylor. He 
has spent about half of his 42 years situated 
as he now is, behind bars and barbed wire, 
sentenced to be plus 25 years for murder and 
armed robbery. He dropped out of school in 
the 9th grade. The school, he indicates, had 
no strong objection. Sentimentalists who 
think there is no such thing as a bad boy 
never met Peanut in his misspent youth. 
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In his well-spent years in prison he has 
passed the eight-hour examination for a high 
School equivalency certification, and using 
Pell grants he has taken enough courses for 
a community college degree. But a provision 
of the crime bill the Senate has passed would 
make prisoners ineligible for such grants, 
which subsidize post-secondary education for 
low- and moderate-income students. 

The day Sheriff Clinton addressed Con- 
gress, which is chock full of would-be Wyatt 
Earps hot to be deputized for this latest 
fight-to-the-finish against crime, Peanut and 
some other prisoners who have benefited 
from Pell grants sat around a table express- 
ing emphatic disagreement with the Senate. 
Douglas Wiley (first-degree accessory. rape 
and burglary and armed robbery), Willie 
Marshallel (drug possession). Olin Fisher Bey 
(rape), Michael Postlewaite (rape), William 
Blackston (drug distribution), and Tim 
Sweeney (murder and armed robbery) are 
where they belong, serving long sentences. 
But most of them will be paroled someday, 
some of them soon, as they think of soon; be- 
fore the year 2000. 

Before intellectual fashion changed, pris- 
ons were called penitentiaries. They were 
places for doing penance and not much else. 
Today Peanut and his associates are in what 
Maryland calls a ''correctional institution." 
But "correcting" criminals is hardly a 
Science and not frequently a success. Nation- 
ally the recidivism rate three years after re- 
lease is about two-thirds. 

In withdrawing Pell grants from prisoners 
the Senate may have been grandstanding and 
chest-thumping, but it also was responding 
to scarcity. Demand for grants exceeds sup- 
ply, so why should convicts be served when 
young people on the outside, whose parents 
pay taxes to pay for prisons, are not served? 
An answer may flow from this fact: 97 per- 
cent of all persons now incarcerated will 
someday leave prison. 

Do Pell grants for prisoners work“? Is 
educational attainment in prison a predictor 
of post-prison success? That is hard to say. 

The prisoners joining Peanut around the 
table are a self-selected set of achievers, not 
a representative sample of the prison popu- 
lation. There are data showing that edu- 
cation in prison-correlates with reduced re- 
cidivism. But that data may show only that 
the character traits that cause а prisoner to 
take advantage of prison opportunities 
would in any case dispose those persons to 
re-enter society successfully. 

Furthermore, the culture of a prison is 
complex. In а spirited essay, prisoner 
Postlewaite suggests, as the other long-term 
prisoners at the table do this day, that short- 
termers are giving convicts a bad name. 
Many short-termers regard prison as a rite of 
passage, a mere hiatus in a career of crime. 
They have no incentive—the incentive of 
long sentences—to buckle down to self-im- 
provement. 

"Look at the behavior of the majority of 
inmates," writes Postlewaite. Lou would 
think that they were at the community 
recreation center. All of their friends, rel- 
atives and homeboys are right there with 
them, and they are just as cheerful as they 
were in the streets." Having spent their 
short sentences watching television, playing 
basketball and making collect phone calls, 
they leave prison having “по fear оп bad 
feelings about coming back.“ 

The logic of Postlewaite's argument is that 
the most promising candidates for Pell 
grants are serving long sentences. But they 
are often in for the worst crimes. That is not 
politically congenial logic. 
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Prisoners who enroll in education pro- 
grams get time cut from their sentences. 
Some acquire а disquieting fluency with the 
patios of pop sociology—‘‘enhancing self-es- 
teem" and understanding societal norms''— 
that parole boards may find soothing. One 
feels at best ambivalent when someone con- 
victed of a heinous crime says that edu- 
cation has made me feel good about my- 
self." 

But Peanut does not talk like that. And 
Congress should consider the fact that Pea- 
nut may be at large in a few years, at which 
time Baltimore's streets, which he left long 
ago, may be а bit safer than they would be if 
he had not acquired some social skills with 
the help of his Pell grant. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY МА- 
TIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 
TECHNOLOGY PARTNERSHIP ACT 
OF 1993 


The text of S. 473, a bill to promote 
the industrial competitiveness and eco- 
nomic growth of the United States by 
strengthening the linkages between the 
laboratories of the Department of En- 
ergy and the private sector and by sup- 
porting the development and applica- 
tion of technologies critical to the eco- 
nomic, scientific, and technological 
competitiveness of the United States, 
and for other purposes, passed by the 
Senate on November 20, 1993, is as fol- 
lows: 

5. 473 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Department 
of Energy National Competitiveness Tech- 
nology Partnership Act of 1993". 

SEC, 2. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act, the term— 

(1) "Department'' means the United States 
Department of Energy; and 

(2) “Бесгебагу” means the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Energy. 

SEC. 3. CO) AMENDMENT TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY ORGANI- 
ZATION АСТ. 

(a) The Department of Energy Organiza- 
tion Act is amended by adding the following 
new title (42 U.S.C. 7101 et seq.): 

“TITLE XI—TECHNOLOGY PARTNERSHIPS 
“SEC. 1101. FINDINGS, PURPOSES AND DEFINI- 


(a) FINDINGS.—For purposes of this title, 
Congress finds that— 

"(1) the Department has scientific and 
technical resources within the departmental 
laboratories in many areas of importance to 
the economic, scientific and technological 
competitiveness of United States industry; 

“(2) the extensive scientific and technical 
investment in people, facilities and equip- 
ment in the departmental laboratories can 
contribute to the achievement of national 
technology goals in areas such as the envi- 
ronment, health, space, and transportation; 

"(3) the Department has pursued aggres- 
sively the transfer of technology from de- 
partmental laboratories to the private sec- 
tor; however, the capabilities of the labora- 
tories could be made more fully accessible to 
United States industry and to other Federal 
agencies; 

“(4) technology development has been in- 
creasingly driven by the commercial mar- 
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ketplace, and the private sector has research 
and development capabilities in a broad 
range of generic technologies; 

“(5) the Department and the departmental 
laboratories would benefit, in carrying out 
their missions, from collaboration and part- 
nership with United States industry and 
other Federal agencies; and 

“(6) partnerships between the depart- 
mental laboratories and United States indus- 
try can provide significant benefits to the 
Nation as a whole, including creation of jobs 
for United States workers and improvement 
of the competitive position of the United 
States in key sectors of the economy such as 
aerospace, automotive, chemical and elec- 
tronics. 

b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this title 
are— 

“(1) to promote partnerships among the 
Department, the departmental laboratories 
and the private sector; 

*(2) to establish a goal for the amount of 
departmental laboratory resources to be 
committed to partnerships; 

“(3) to ensure that the Department and the 
departmental laboratories play an appro- 
priate role, consistent with the core com- 
petencies of the laboratories, in implement- 
ing the President's critical technology strat- 
egies; 

*(4) to provide additional authority to the 
Secretary to enter into partnerships with 
the private sector to carry out research, de- 
velopment, demonstration and commercial 
application activities; 

“(5) to streamline the approval process for 
cooperative research and development agree- 
ments proposed by the departmental labora- 
tories; and 

"(6) to facilitate greater cooperation be- 
tween the Department and other Federal 
agencies as part of an integrated national ef- 
fort to improve United States competitive- 
ness. 

"(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
title, the term— 

“(1) ‘cooperative research and development 
agreement' has the meaning given that term 
in section 12 of the Stevenson-Wydler Tech- 
nology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
8710a(d)(1)); 

“(2) ‘core competency’ means an area іп 
which the Secretary determines a depart- 
mental laboratory has developed expertise 
and demonstrated capabilities; 

*(3) ‘critical technology’ means а tech- 
nology identified in the Report of the Na- 
tional Critical Technologies Panel; 

“(4) ‘departmental laboratory’ means a fa- 

cility operated by or on behalf of the Depart- 
ment that would be considered a laboratory 
as that term is defined in section 12 of the 
Stevenson-Wydler Technology Innovation 
Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 3710a(d)(2)) or any other 
laboratory or facility designated by the Sec- 
retary; 
“(5) ‘disadvantaged’ has the same meaning 
as that term has in section 8(а) (5) and (6) of 
the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 637(a) (5) 
and (6)); 

“(6) ‘dual-use technology’ means a tech- 
nology that has military and commercial ap- 
plications; 

547) ‘educational institution’ means a col- 
lege, university, or elementary or secondary 
school, including any not-for-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to education that would be ex- 
empt under section 501(а) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986; 

*(8) ‘minority college or university’ means 
a historically Black college or university 
that would be considered a ‘part B institu- 
tion’ by section 322(2) of the Higher Edu- 
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cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1061(2)) or a ‘mi- 
nority institution’ as that term is defined in 
section 1046 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1135d-5(3)). 

“(9) ‘multi-program departmental labora- 
tory’ means any of the following: Argonne 
National Laboratory, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Idaho Nation Engineering Lab- 
oratory, Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory, 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, 
Los Alamos National Laboratory, National 
Renewable Energy Laboratory, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Pacific Northwest Lab- 
oratory, and Sandia National Laboratories; 

“(10) ‘partnership’ means any arrangement 
under which the Secretary or one or more 
departmental laboratories undertakes ге- 
search, development, demonstration, com- 
mercial application or technical assistance 
activities in cooperation with one or more 
non-Federal partners and which may include 
partners from other Federal agencies; 

“(11) ‘Report of the National Critical Tech- 
nologies Panel’ means the biennial report оп 
national critical technologies submitted to 
Congress by the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 603(d) of the National Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, Organization, and Priorities 
Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 6683(d)); and 

(12) ‘small business' means a business 
concern that meets the applicable standards 
prescribed pursuant to section 3(a) of the 
Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632(a)). 

“БЕС. 1102. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

(ach) In carrying out the missions of the 
Department, the Secretary and the depart- 
mental laboratories may conduct research, 
development, demonstration or commercial 
application activities that build on the core 
competencies of the departmental labora- 
tories. 

“(2) In addition to missions established 
pursuant to other laws, the Secretary may 
assign to departmental laboratories any of 
the following missions: 

„A) National security, including the 

) advancement of the military applica- 
tion of atomic energy; 

(ii) support of the production of atomic 
weapons, or atomic weapons parts, including 
special nuclear materials; 

„(iii) support of naval nuclear propulsion 
programs, 

“(іу) support for the dismantlement of 
atomic weapons and the safe storage, trans- 
portation and disposal of special nuclear ma- 
terials; 

(у) development of technologies and tech- 
niques for the safe storage, processing, treat- 
ment, transportation, and disposal of hazard- 
ous waste (including radioactive waste) re- 
sulting from nuclear materials production, 
weapons production and surveillance pro- 
grams, and naval nuclear propulsion pro- 
grams and of technologies and techniques for 
the reduction of environmental hazards and 
contamination due to such waste and the en- 
vironmental restoration of sites affected by 
such waste; 

"(vi) development of technologies and 
techniques needed for the effective negotia- 
tion and verification of international arms 
control agreements and for the containment 
of the proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons and delivery vehicles of 
such weapons; and 

(vii) protection of health and promotion 
of safety in carrying out other national secu- 
rity missions. 

“(B) Energy-related science and бесһ- 
nology, including the— 

“(і) enhancement of the nation's under- 
standing of all forms of energy production 
and use; 
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(ii) support of basic and applied research 
on the fundamental nature of matter and en- 
ergy, including construction and operation 
of unique scientific instruments; 

(ii) development of energy resources, in- 
cluding solar, geothermal, fossil, and nuclear 
energy resources, and related fuel cycles; 

"(iv) pursuit of à comprehensive program 
of research and development on the environ- 
mental effects of energy technologies and 
programs; 

“(у) development of technologies and proc- 
esses to reduce the generation of waste or 
pollution or the consumption of energy or 
materials; 

(vi) development of technologies and 
techniques for the safe storage, processing, 
treatment, management, transportation and 
disposal of nuclear waste resulting from 
commercial nuclear activities; and 

"(vii) improvement of the quality of edu- 
cation in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. 

“(С) Technology transfer. 

“(ЗХА) In addition to the missions identi- 
fied in subsection (a) ), the Departmental 
laboratories may pursue supporting missions 
to the extent that these supporting mis- 
sions— 

(i) support the technology policies of the 
President; 

(ii) are developed in consultation with 
and coordinated with any other Federal 
agency or agencies that carry out such mis- 
sion activities; 

(Iii) are built upon the competencies de- 
veloped in carrying out the primary missions 
identified in subsection (a)(2) and do not 
interfere with the pursuit of the missions 
identified in subsection (a)(2); and 

(iv) are carried out through a process that 
solicits the views of United States industry 
and other appropriate parties. 

„B) These supporting missions shall in- 
clude activities in the following areas: 

(i) developing and operating high-per- 
formance computing and communications 
systems, with the goals of contributing to а 
national information infrastructure and ad- 
dressing complex scientific and industrial 
challenges which require large-scale com- 
putational capabilities; 

(ii) conducting research on and develop- 
ment of advanced manufacturing systems 
and technologies, with the goal of assisting 
the private sector in improving the produc- 
tivity, quality, energy efficiency, and con- 
trol of manufacturing processes; 

(iii) conducting research on and develop- 
ment of advanced materials, with the goals 
of increasing energy efficiency, environ- 
mental protection, and improved industrial 
performance. 

*(4) In carrying out the Department's mis- 
sions, the Secretary, and the directors of the 
departmental laboratories, shall, to the max- 
imum extent practicable, make use of part- 
nerships. Such partnerships shall be for pur- 
poses of the following: 

"(A) to lead to the development of tech- 
nologies that the private sector can commer- 
cialize in areas of technology with broad ap- 
plication important to United States techno- 
logical and economic competitiveness; 

(B) to provide Federal support in areas of 
technology where the cost or risk is too high 
for the private sector to support alone but 
that offer а potentially high payoff to the 
United States; 

"(C) to contribute to the education and 
training of scientists and engineers; 

D) to provide university and private re- 
Searchers access to departmental laboratory 
facilities; or 
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“(Е) to provide technical expertise to uni- 
versities, industry or other Federal agencies. 

"(b) The Secretary, in carrying out part- 
nerships, may enter into agreements using 
instruments authorized under applicable 
laws, including but not limited to contracts, 
cooperative research and development agree- 
ments, work for other agreements, user-fa- 
cility agreements, cooperative agreements, 
grants, personnel exchange agreements and 
patent and software licenses with any per- 
son, any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States, any State or local govern- 
mental entity, any educational institution, 
and any other entity, private sector or oth- 


erwise. 

“(с) The Secretary, and the directors of the 
departmental laboratories, shall utilize part- 
nerships with United States industry, to the 
maximum extent practicable, to ensure that 
technologies developed in pursuit of the De- 
partment's missions are applied and com- 
mercialized in a timely manner. 

“(d) The Secretary shall work with other 
Federal agencies to carry out research, de- 
velopment, demonstration or commercial ap- 
Plication activities where the core com- 
petencies of the departmental laboratories 
could contribute to the missions of such 
other agencies. 

“SEC. 1103, ESTABLISHMENT OF GOAL FOR PART- 
NERSHIPS BETWEEN DEPART- 
MENTAL LABORATORIES AND UNIT- 
ED STATES INDUSTRY. 

“(а) Beginning in fiscal year 1994, the Sec- 
retary shall establish a goal to allocate to 
cost-shared partnerships with United States 
industry not less than 20 percent of the an- 
nual funds provided by the Secretary to each 
multi-program departmental laboratory for 
research, development, demonstration and 
commercial application activities. 

(b) Beginning in fiscal year 1994, the Sec- 
retary shall establish an appropriate goal for 
the amount of resources to be committed to 
cost-shared partnerships with United States 
industry at other departmental laboratories. 
“SEC, 1104. ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICAL TECH- 
NOLOGY STRATEGIES. 

"(a) The Secretary shall develop a 
multiyear critical technology strategy for 
research, development, demonstration and 
commercial application activities supported 
by the Department for the critical tech- 
nologies listed in the Report of the National 
Critical Technologies Panel. 

*(b) In developing such strategy, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

*(1) identify the core competencies of each 
departmental laboratory; 

(2) develop goals and objectives for the 
appropriate role of the Department in each 
of the critical technologies listed in the re- 
port, taking into consideration the core com- 
petencies of the departmental laboratories; 

“(8) consult with appropriate representa- 
tives of United States industry, including 
members of industry associations and rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations; and 

“(4) participate in the executive branch 
process to develop critical technology strate- 
gies. 

*SEC. 1105. PARTNERSHIP PREFERENCES. 

"(a) The Secretary shall ensure that the 
principal economic benefits of any partner- 
ship accrue to the United States economy. 

“(b) Any partnership that would be given 
preference under section 12(c)(4) of the Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 
1980 (15 U.S.C. 3710a(c)(4) if it were а coopera- 
tive research and development agreement 
shall be given preference under this title. 

“(с) The Secretary shall issue guidelines, 
after consultation with the Laboratory Part- 
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nership Advisory Board established in sec- 
tion 1109, for application of section 12(c)(4) of 
the Stevenson-Wydler Technology Innova- 
tion Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 3710а(с)(4)) and ap- 
plication of subsection (a) of this section to 
partnerships. 

“(4) The Secretary shall encourage part- 
nerships that involve minority colleges or 
universities or private sector entities owned 
or controlled by disadvantaged individuals. 
*SEC. 1106. EVALUATION OF PARTNERSHIP PRO- 

GRAMS. 


"(a) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Laboratory Partnership Advisory Board 
established in section 1109, shall develop 
mechanisms for independent evaluation of 
the ongoing partnership activities of the De- 
partment and the departmental laboratories. 

"(bx1) The Secretary and the director of 
each departmental laboratory shall develop 
mechanisms for assessing the progress of 
each partnership. 

“(2) The Secretary and the director of each 
departmental laboratory shall utilize the 
mechanisms developed under paragraph (1) 
to evaluate the accomplishments of each on- 
going multiyear partnership and shall condi- 
tion continued Federal participation in each 
partnership on demonstrated progress. 

“SEC. 1107. ANNUAL REPORT. 

“(а) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress describing the ongoing 
partnership activities of the Secretary and 
each departmental laboratory and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, the activities planned by 
the Secretary and by each departmental lab- 
oratory for the coming fiscal year. In devel- 
oping the report, the Secretary shall seek 
the advice of the Laboratory Partnership Ad- 
visory Board established ín section 1109. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit the report 
under subsection (a) to the Committees on 
Appropriations and Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the Senate and to the appropriate 
Committees of the House of Representatives. 
No later than March 1, 1994, and no later 
than the first of March of each subsequent 
year, the Secretary shall submit the report 
under subsection (a) that covers the fiscal 
year beginning on the first of October of 
such year. 

(e) Each director of a departmental lab- 
oratory shall provide annually to the Sec- 
retary а report on ongoing partnership ac- 
tivities and a plan and such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire describing the partnership activities 
the director plans to carry out in the coming 
fiscal year. The director shall provide such 
report and plan in a timely manner as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary to permit prepara- 
tion of the report under subsection (a). 

(d) The Secretary's description of planned 
activities under subsection (a) shall include, 
to the extent such information is available, 
appropriate information on— 

(I) the total funds to be allocated to part- 
nership activities by the Secretary and by 
the director of each departmental labora- 
tory; 

“(2) a breakdown of funds to be allocated 
by the Secretary and by the director of each 
departmental laboratory for partnership ac- 
tivities by areas of technology; 

“(3) any plans for additional funds not de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) to be set aside for 
partnerships during the coming fiscal year; 

(4) any partnership that involves a federal 
contribution in excess of $500,000 the Sec- 
retary or the director of each departmental 
laboratory expects to enter into in the com- 
ing fiscal year; 

(5) the technologies that will be advanced 
by each partnership that involves a Federal 
contribution in excess of $500,000; 
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“(6) the types of entities that will be eligi- 
ble for participation in partnerships; 

“(Ту the nature of the partnership arrange- 
ments, including the anticipated level of fi- 
nancial and in-kind contribution from par- 
ticipants and any repayment terms; 

“(8) the extent of use of competitive proce- 
dures in selecting partnerships; and 

"(9) such other information that the Sec- 
retary finds relevant to the determination of 
the appropriate level of Federal support for 
such partnerships. 

“(е) The Secretary shall provide аррго- 
priate notice in advance to Congress of any 
partnership, which has not been described 
previously in the report required by sub- 
section (a), that involves a Federal contribu- 
tion in excess of $500,000. 

“SEC, 1108. PARTNERSHIP PAYMENTS. 

"(a)(1) Partnership agreements entered 
into by the Secretary may require a person 
or other entity to make payments to the De- 
partment, or any other Federal agency, as a 
condition for receiving support under the 
agreement. 

“(2) The amount of any payment received 
by the Federal Government pursuant to a re- 
quirement imposed under paragraph (1) may 
be credited, to the extent authorized by the 
Secretary, to the account established under 
paragraph (3). Amounts so credited shall be 
available, subject to appropriations, for part- 
nerships. 

"(3) There is hereby established in the 
United States Treasury an account to be 
known as the ‘Department of Energy Part- 
nership Fund’. Funds in such account shall 
be available to the Secretary for the support 
of partnerships. 

"(b) The Secretary may advance funds 
under any partnership without regard to sec- 
tion 3324 of title 31 of the United States Code 
to— 

*(1) small businesses; 

(2) not-for-profit organizations that would 
be exempt under section 501(a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986; or 

(3) State or local governmental entities. 
“SEC. 1109. LABORATORY PARTNERSHIP ADVI- 

SORY BOARD AND INDUSTRIAL ADVI- 
SORY GROUPS AT MULTI-PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENTAL LABORATORIES. 

*(a)(1) The Secretary shall establish within 
the Department an advisory board to be 
known as the Laboratory Partnership Advi- 
sory Board", to provide the Secretary with 
advice on the implementation of this title. 

(2) The membership of the Laboratory 
Partnership Advisory Board shall consist of 
persons who are qualified to provide the Sec- 
retary with advice on the implementation of 
this title. Members of the Board shall in- 
clude representatives primarily from United 
States industry but shall also include rep- 
resentatives from— 

(A) small businesses; 

(B) private sector entities owned or con- 
trolled by disadvantaged persons; 

"(C) educational institutions, including 
representatives from minority colleges or 
universities; 

"(D) laboratories of other Federal agen- 
cies; and 

“(Е) professional and technical societies іп 
the United States. 

3) The Laboratory Partnership Advisory 
Board shall request comment and sugges- 
tions from departmental laboratories to as- 
sist the Board in providing advice to the Sec- 
retary on the implementation of this title. 

*(b) The director of each multiprogram de- 
partmental laboratory shall establish an ad- 
visory group consisting of persons from Unit- 
ed States industry to— 
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"(1) evaluate new initiatives proposed by 
the departmental laboratory; 

^(2) identify opportunities for partnerships 
with United States industry; and 

(3) evaluate ongoing programs at the de- 
partmental laboratory from the perspective 
of United States industry. 

"(c) Nothing in this section is intended to 
preclude the Secretary or the director of a 
departmental laboratory from utilizing ex- 
isting advisory boards to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“БЕС. 1110. FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. 

“The Secretary shall encourage scientists, 
engineers and technical staff from depart- 
mental laboratories to serve as visiting fel- 
lows in research and manufacturing facili- 
ties of industrial organizations, State and 
local governments, and educational institu- 
tions in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. The Secretary may establish a formal 
fellowship program for this purpose or may 
authorize such activities on a case-by-case 
basis. The Secretary shall also encourage 
scientists and engineers from United States 
industry to serve as visiting scientists and 
engineers in the departmental laboratories. 
“SEC. 1111. conan pace WITH STATE AND 

PROGRAMS ҒОН TECH- 
NOLOGY DEVELOPMENT AND DIS- 
SEMINATION. 

“The Secretary and the director of each 
departmental laboratory shall seek opportu- 
nities to coordinate their activities with pro- 
grams of State and local governments for 
technology development and dissemination, 
including programs funded in part by the 
Secretary of Defense pursuant to section 2523 
of title 10, of the United States Code, and 
section 2513 of title 10, of the United States 
Code, and programs funded in part by the 
Secretary of Commerce pursuant to sections 
25 and 26 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (15 
U.S.C. 278k and 2781), and section 5121(b) of 
the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act 
of 1988 (15 U.S.C. 2781 note). 

“SEC. 1112. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR PART- 
NERSHIPS. 


"(a) All of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary for research, de- 
velopment, demonstration or commercial ap- 
plication activities, other than atomic en- 
ergy defense programs, shall be available for 
partnerships to the extent such partnerships 
are consistent with the goals and objectives 
of such activities. 

“(b) All of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary for research, de- 
velopment, demonstration or commercial àp- 
plication of dual-use technologies within the 
Department's atomic energy defense activi- 
ties shall be available for partnerships to the 
extent such partnerships are consistent with 
the goals and objectives of such activities, 

"(c) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary and made available for de- 
partmental laboratory-directed research and 
development shall be available for any part- 
nership. 

*SEC. 1113. PROTECTION OF INFORMATION. 

“Section 12(c)(7) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3710а(с)(7)), relating to the protection of in- 
formation, shall apply to the partnership ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Secretary and by 
the directors of the departmental labora- 
tories. 

“БЕС. 1114. FAIRNESS OF OPPORTUNITY. 

“(а) The Secretary and the director of each 
departmental laboratory shall institute pro- 
cedures to ensure that information on lab- 
oratory capabilities and arrangements for 
participating in partnerships with the Sec- 
retary or the departmental laboratories is 
publicly disseminated. 
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() Prior to entering into any partnership 
having a Federal contribution in excess of 
$5,000,000, the Secretary or director of a de- 
partmental laboratory shall ensure that the 
opportunity to participate in such partner- 
ship has been publicly announced to poten- 
tial participants. 

(o) In cases where the Secretary ог the di- 
rector of a departmental laboratory believes 
a potential partnership activity would bene- 
fit from broad participation from the private 
sector, the Secretary or the director of such 
departmental laboratory may take such 
steps as may be necessary to facilitate for- 
mation of a United States industry consor- 
tium to pursue the partnership activity. 
*SEC. 1115. PRODUCT LIABILITY. 

“The Secretary, after consultation with 
the Laboratory Partnership Advisory Board 
established in section 1109, and the Attorney 
General shall enter into a memorandum of 
understanding establishing a consistent pol- 
icy and standards regarding the liability of 
the United States, of the non-Federal entity 
operating а departmental laboratory and of 
any other party to а partnership for product 
liability claims arising from partnership ac- 
tivities. The Secretary and the director of 
each departmental laboratory shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, incorporate 
into any partnership the policy and stand- 
ards established in the memorandum of un- 
derstanding. 

“SEC. 1116. INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY. 

“The Secretary shall, after consultation 
with the Laboratory Partnership Advisory 
Board established in section 1109, develop 
guidelines governing the application of intel- 
lectual property laws by the Secretary and 
by the director of each departmental labora- 
tory in partnership arrangements. 

“БЕС. 1117. SMALL BUSINESS. 

“(а) The Secretary shall develop simplified 
procedures and guidelines for partnerships 
involving small businesses to facilitate ас- 
cess to the resources and capabilities of the 
departmental laboratories. 

"(b) Notwithstanding any other law, the 
Secretary may waive, in whole or in part, 
any cost-sharing requirement for a small 
business involved in а partnership if the Sec- 
retary determines that the cost-sharing re- 
quirement would impose an undue hardship 
on the small business and would prevent the 
formation of the partnership. 

"(c) Notwithstanding section 12(d) of the 
Stevenson-Wydler Innovation Act of 1980 (15 
U.S.C. 3710a(d)(1)), the Secretary may pro- 
vide funds as part of a cooperative research 
and development agreement to a small busi- 
ness if the Secretary determines that the 
funds are necessary to prevent imposing an 
undue hardship on the small business and 
necessary for the formation of the coopera- 
tive research and development agreement. 
“SEC. 1118, MINORITY COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

REPORT. 


"Within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, and annually thereafter, 
the Secretary shall submit to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate and to the United 
States House of Representatives a report 
identifying opportunities for minority col- 
leges and universities to participate in pro- 
grams and activities being carried out by the 
Department or the departmental labora- 
tories. The Secretary shall consult with rep- 
resentatives of minority colleges and univer- 
sities in preparing the report. Such report 
shall— 

“(а) describe ongoing education and train- 
ing programs being carried out by the De- 
partment or the departmental laboratories 
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with respect to or in conjunction with mi- 
nority colleges and universities in the areas 
of mathematics, science, and engineering; 

“(b) describe ongoing research, develop- 
ment demonstration or commercial applica- 
tion activities involving the Department or 
the departmental laboratories and minority 
colleges and universities; 

“(с) describe funding levels for the pro- 
grams and activities described in subsections 
(a) and (b); 

“(4) identify ways for the Department ог 
the departmental laboratories to assist mi- 
nority colleges and universities in providing 
education and training in the fields of math- 
ematics, science, and engineering; 

“(е) identify ways for the Department or 
the departmental laboratories to assist mi- 
nority colleges and universities in entering 
into partnerships; 

"(f) address the need for and potential role 
of the Department or the departmental lab- 
oratories in providing to minority colleges 
and universities the following: 

“(1) increased research opportunities for 
faculty and students; 

“(2) assistance in faculty development and 
recruitment and curriculum enhancement 
and development; and 

(3) laboratory instrumentation and equip- 
ment, including computer equipment, 
through purchase, loan, or other transfer; 

(g) address the need for and potential role 
of the Department or departmental labora- 
tories in providing funding and technical as- 
sistance for the development of infrastruc- 
ture facilities, including buildings and lab- 
oratory facilities at minority colleges and 
universities; and 

"(h) make specific proposals and rec- 
ommendations, together with estimates of 
necessary funding levels, for initiatives to be 
carried out by the Department or the depart- 
mental laboratories to assist minority col- 
leges and universities in providing education 
and training in the areas of mathematics, 
science, and engineering, and in entering 
into partnerships with the Department or de- 
partmental laboratories. 

“SEC. 1119. MINORITY COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM. 

“The Secretary shall establish a scholar- 
ship program for students attending minor- 
ity colleges or universities and pursuing à 
degree in energy-related scientific, mathe- 
matical, engineering, and technical dis- 
ciplines. The program shall include tuition 
assistance. The program shall provide an op- 
portunity for the scholarship recipient to 
participate in an applied work experience in 
a departmental laboratory. Recipients of 
such scholarships shall be students deemed 
by the Secretary to have demonstrated (1) a 
need for such assistance and (2) academic po- 
tential in the particular area of study. 
Scholarships awarded under this program 
shall be known as Secretary of Energy 
Scholarships."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT—The table of 
contents of the Department of Energy Orga- 
nization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101 et seq.) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
items: 

“TITLE XI—TECHNOLOGY 

PARTNERSHIPS 
Finding, Purposes and Defini- 
tions. 

“Бес. 1102. General Authority. 

“Sec. 1103. Establishment of Goal for Part- 
nerships Between Departmental 
Laboratories and United States 
Industry. 

Role of the Department in the 
Development of Critical Tech- 
nology Strategies. 


“Sec. 1101. 


“Sec. 1104. 
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“Sec. 1105. Partnership Preferences. 
“Бес. 1106. Evaluation of Partnership Pro- 


“Sec. 
“бес. 
“Бес. 


grams. 

1107. Annual Report. 

1108. Partnership Payments. 

1109. Laboratory Partnership Advisory 
Board and Industrial Advisory 
Groups at Multi-Program De- 
partmental Laboratories. 

1110, Fellowship Program. 

1111. Cooperation with State and Local 
Programs for Technology De- 
velopment and Dissemination. 

1112. Availability of Funds for Part- 
nerships. 

1113. Protection of Information. 

1114. Fairness of Opportunity. 

1115. Product Liability. 

1116. Intellectual Property. 

1117. Small Business. 

1118. Minority College and University 


“Sec. 
“Бес. 


“Бес. 
“Бес. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Бес. 
“Бес. 


Report. 
“Бес. 1119. Minority College and University 
Scholarship program.“. 
SEC. 4. NATIONAL ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES PROGRAM. 


The Secretary is encouraged to use part- 
nerships to expedite the private sector de- 
ployment of advanced manufacturing tech- 
nologies as required by section 2202(a) of the 
Energy Policy Act of 1992 (42 U.S.C. 13502). 
SEC. 5. NOT-FOR-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Secretary shall encourage the estab- 
lishment of not-for-profit organizations, 
such as the Center for Applied Development 
of Environmental Technology (CADET), that 
will facilitate the transfer of technologies 
from the departmental laboratories to the 
private sector. 

SEC, 6. CAREER PATH PROGRAM. 

(a) The Secretary, utilizing authority 
under other applicable law and the authority 
of this section, shall establish a career path 
program to recruit employees of the national 
laboratories to serve in positions in the De- 
partment. 4 

(b) Section 207 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after sub- 
section (j)(6) the following: 

"(7) NATIONAL LABORATORIES.—(A) The re- 
strictions contained in subsections (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) shall not apply to an appearance 
or communication made, or advice or aid 
rendered by а person employed at a facility 
described in subparagraph (B), if the appear- 
ance or communication is made on behalf of 
the facility or the advice or aid is provided 
to the contractor of the facility. 

„(B) This paragraph applies to the follow- 
ing: Argonne National Laboratory, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Idaho Na- 
tional Engineering Laboratory, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, National Renewable Energy 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Pacific Northwest Laboratory, and Sandia 
National Laboratories.“ 

(c) Section 27 of the Office of Federal Pro- 
curement Policy Act (41 U.S.C. section 423) is 
amended by inserting the following new sub- 
section: 

"(q) NATIONAL LABORATORIES.—(1) The re- 
strictions on obtaining a recusal contained 
in paragraphs (c)(2) and (c)(3) shall not apply 
to discussions of future employment or busi- 
ness opportunity between a procurement of- 
ficial and а competing contractor managing 
and operating a facility described in para- 
graph (3) Provided, That such discussions 
concern the employment of the procurement 
official at such facility. 

“(2) The restrictions contained in рага- 
graph (f)(1) shall not apply to activities per- 
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formed on behalf of a facility described in 


paragraph (3). 
(3) This subsection applies to the follow- 
ing: Argonne National Laboratory, 


Brookhaven National Laboratory, Idaho Na- 
tional Engineering Laboratory, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, National Renewable Energy 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Pacific Northwest Laboratory, and Sandia 
National Laboratories.“ 
SEC. 7. STANDARDIZATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
AFFECTING DEPARTMENT OF EN- 
ERGY EMPLOYEES. 

(a) Part A of title VI of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7211 
through 7218) is repealed. 

(b) The table of contents for the Depart- 
ment of Energy Organization Act is amended 
by striking out the matter relating to part A 
of title VI. 

SEC. 8. DOE MANAGEMENT. 

(a) Section 202(a) of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7132(a)) is 
amended by striking Under Secretary" and 
inserting in its place Under бесгебагіев”. 

(b) Section 202(b) of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7132(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(b) There shall be in the Department 
three Under Secretaries and a General Coun- 
sel, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall perform functions and 
duties the Secretary prescribes. The Under 
Secretaries shall be compensated at the rate 
for level III of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5314 of title 5, United States Code, 
and the General Counsel shall be com- 
pensated at the rate provided for level IV of 
the Executive Schedule under section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code.“. 

SEC. 9. AMENDMENTS TO STEVENSON-WYDLER 
TECHNOLOGY INNOVATION АСТ. 

(a) Section 12(a) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3710a(a)) is amended by striking `, to the ex- 
tent provided in any agency-approved joint 
work statement.“ 

(b) Section 12(b) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3710a(b)) is amended by striking, to the ex- 
tent provided in any agency-approved joint 
work statement.“ 

(c) Section 12(сХ5) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3710a(c)(5)) is amended— 

(1) by amending subparagraph (C)(i) to read 
as follows: 

(C)) Any agency that has contracted 
with a non-Federal entity to operate a lab- 
oratory shall review and approve, request 
specific modifications to, or disapprove a co- 
operative research and development agree- 
ment that is submitted by the director of 
such laboratory within thirty days after 
such submission. If an agency has requested 
specific modifications to a cooperative re- 
search and development agreement, the 
agency shall approve or disapprove any re- 
submission of such cooperative research and 
development agreement within fifteen days 
after such resubmission. Except as provided 
in subparagraph (D), no agreement may be 
entered into by a Government-owned, con- 
tractor-operated laboratory under this sec- 
tion before approval of the cooperative re- 
search and development agreement.“; 

(2 by amending subparagraph (C)(ii) to 
read as follows: 

(ii) If an agency that has contracted with 
a non-Federal entity to operate a laboratory 
disapproves or requests the modification of a 
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cooperative research and development agree- 
ment submitted under clause (i), the agency 
shall promptly transmit a written expla- 
nation of such disapproval or modification to 
the director of the laboratory concerned."’; 

(3) by amending subparagraph (С)(11і) to 
read as follows: 

(ii)) Any agency that has contracted with 
a non-Federal entity to operate a laboratory 
shall develop and provide to such laboratory 
a model cooperative research and develop- 
ment agreement, and guidelines for using 
such an agreement, for the purposes of 
standardizing practices and procedures, re- 
Solving common legal issues, and enabling 
negotiation and review of а cooperative re- 
search and development agreement to be car- 
ried out in a routine and prompt manner.“ 

(4) by striking subparagraph (С)(їў); 

(5) by amending subparagraph (C)(v) to 
read as follows: 

"(iv) If an agency fails to complete a re- 
view under clause (i) within any of the speci- 
fied time-periods, the agency shall submit to 
the Congress, within 10 days after the failure 
to complete the review, a report on the rea- 
sons for such failure. The agency shall, at 
the end of each successive 15-day period 
thereafter during which such failure contin- 
ues, submit to Congress another report on 
the reasons for the continued failure.“; 

(6) by striking subparagraph (C)(vi); and 

(7) by amending subparagraph (D) to read 
as follows: 

"(DX i) Any agency that has contracted 
with a non-Federal entity to operate a lab- 
oratory may permit the director of a labora- 
tory to enter into а cooperative research and 
development agreement without the submis- 
sion, review, and approval of the agreement 
under subparagraph (С)(1) if: the Federal 
share under the agreement does not exceed 
$500,000 per year, or any amount the head of 
the agency may prescribe; the text of the co- 
operative research and development agree- 
ment is consistent with a model agreement 
under subparagraph (C)(iii); the agreement is 
entered into in accord with the agency's 
guidelines under subparagraph (С)(111); and 
the agreement is consistent with and fur- 
thers an assigned laboratory mission. 

((i) The director of a laboratory shall no- 
tify the head of the agency of the purpose 
and scope of an agreement entered into 
under this subparagraph. The agency shall 
include in its annual report required by sec- 
tion 11(f) of this Act (15 U.S.C. 3710(f)) an as- 
sessment of the implementation of this sub- 
paragraph including a summary of agree- 
ments entered into by laboratory directors 
under this subparagraph.“ 

(d) Section 12(d) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3710a(d)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting “апа” 
after the second semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking substantial“ before ‘‘pur- 
pose" in subparagraph (B); 

(B) by striking the primary purpose" and 
inserting one of the purposes“ in subpara- 
graph (C); and 

(C) by striking; and" the second time it 
appears and inserting a period; and 

(3) by striking paragraph (3). 

SEC. 10. GUIDELINES. 

The implementation of the provisions of 
this Act shall not be delayed pending the is- 
suance of guidelines, policies or standards 
required by sections 1105, 1115 and 1116 of the 
Department of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7101 et seq.) as added by section 3 of 
this Act. 

SEC. 11. AUTHORIZATION. 

(a) In addition to funds made available for 

partnerships under section 1112 of the De- 
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partment of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7101 et seq.) as added by section 3 of 
this Act, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated from funds otherwise available to the 
Secretary— 

(1) for partnership activities with industry 
in areas other than atomic energy defense 
activities $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$140,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, $180,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1996 and $220,000,000 for físcal year 
1997; and 

(2) for partnership activities with industry 
involving dual-use technologies within the 
Department's atomic energy defense activi- 
ties $240,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$290,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, $350,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1996 and $400,000,000 for fiscal year 
1997. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary for the Minority College 
and University Scholarship Program estab- 
lished in section 1119 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101 et 
seq.) as added by section 3 of this Act 
$1,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, $2,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1995 and $3,000,000 for fiscal year 
1996. 


(с) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary for research or educational 
programs, carried out through partnerships 
or otherwise, and for related facilities and 
equipment that involve minority colleges or 
universities such sums as may be necessary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate Pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ENTITLED “SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING INDICATORS, 
1993 — MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 86 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1863(j)(1), I am 
pleased to submit to the Congress a re- 
port of the National Science Board en- 
titled Science and Engineering Indica- 
tors—1993. This report is the llth in a 
series examining key aspects of the 
status of American science and engi- 
neering. 

The science and technology enter- 
prise is key to the future of our Nation. 
The United States must sustain world 
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leadership in science, mathematics, 
and engineering if we are to meet the 
challenges of today and tomorrow. 

I commend Science and Engineering 
Indicators—1993 to the attention of the 
Congress and those in the scientific 
and technological endeavor. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 9, 1994. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:49 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 119. To designate the month of 
March 1994 as “Irish-American Heritage 
Month.“ 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
161(a) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2211) and upon the recommendation of 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Speaker has se- 
lected the following members of that 
committee to be accredited by the 
President as official advisers to the 
U.S. delegations to international con- 
ferences, meetings, and negotiation 
sessions relating to trade agreements 
during the second session of the 103d 
Congress on the part of the House: Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. MAT- 
SUI, Mr. ARCHER, and Mr. CRANE. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 


POM-366. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Iowa; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 


“SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 101 


“Whereas, the production and processing of 
agricultural commodities and products rep- 
resents the foundation of this nation's econ- 
omy, and the economic viability of this na- 
tion is contingent upon the production of 
wealth generated primarily from materials, 
including food and fiber, produced on farms 
and ranches; and 

“Whereas, it is increasingly necessary to 
support industries in this nation which rely 
upon agricultural commodities to manufac- 
ture value-added products; and 

“Whereas, this nation is dependent upon 
the consumption of rapidly depleting domes- 
tic oil reserves, with the United States annu- 
ally importing foreign petroleum products 
which have been valued at more than 25 per- 
cent of this nation’s trade deficit; and 

"Whereas, more than 40 percent of this na- 
tion’s air pollution is caused by vehicles 
emitting a variety of petroleum-based pol- 
lutants which endanger the public's health, 
including carcinogenic organic vapors, ben- 
zene and other aromatics, nitrogen oxides, 
particulate matter in the form of smoke and 
soot, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide; 
and 

"Whereas, the United States Congress, in 
supporting the need to reduce this nation's 
dependence upon foreign oil, to provide addi- 
tional markets for domestic corn and other 
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grains, to protect the public health, and to 
preserve the nation’s environment, has en- 
couraged ethanol production and consump- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, one acre of corn produces an 
amount of ethanol equivalent to 10 barrels of 
oil; and 

“Whereas, 1.15 billion gallons of ethanol 
produced in the United States in 1992 reduced 
foreign oil imports by more than 58 million 
barrels; and 

"Whereas, motor vehicle fuel which in- 
cludes a blend of 10 percent ethanol enhances 
octane levels and provides more oxygen for 
fuel combustion resulting in reduced levels 
of carbon monoxide; and 

“Whereas, more than 416,000 bushels of 
corn representing the average harvest of 
more than 3,400 Iowa crop acres are proc- 
essed each day into ethanol; and 

“Whereas, at current stock levels corn uti- 
lization by the Iowa corn processing industry 
provides a 15 to 20 cent per bushel support to 
the national average price of corn; and 

* Whereas, blending 10 percent ethanol with 
all gasoline sold in the United States would 
require four billion bushels of corn; and 

“Whereas, coproducts derived from ethanol 
production provide a valuable high protein 
feed for livestock; and 

"Whereas, the corn milling and ethanol 
production industries are high-quality em- 
ployers of skilled labor which is a critical 
component of state rural revitalization ef- 
forts; and 

"Whereas, more than 12,000 Iowa jobs are 
affected by Iowa ethanol production, includ- 
ing 2,500 in the corn processing industry as- 
sociated with ethanol production, with the 
average annual wage for persons employed in 
the wet corn milling industry in Iowa equal- 
ing $37,000; and 

"Whereas, in 1990 the United States Con- 
gress enacted and the President of the 
United States signed into law Pub. L. No. 
101-549, including major amendments to the 
federal Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. 57401 et seq., 
which represents a landmark effort to pro- 
tect this nation's atmosphere from contami- 
nation by hazardous pollutants in part 
caused by vehicle emissions; and 

"Whereas, the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency in implementing 
amendments to the federal Clean Air Act has 
conducted tests of oxygenates including or- 
ganic and petroleum-based products for pur- 
poses of establishing standards for reformu- 
lating motor vehicle fuel used in nonattain- 
ment areas designated in the United States; 
and 

"Whereas, the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has proposed a re- 
newable oxygenate standard which requires 
the use of renewable oxygenates in reformu- 
lated gasoline; and 

"Whereas, ethanol is a renewable oxygen- 
ate and the proposed standard could mean an 
increased demand for Iowa corn used in etha- 
nol production; and 

"Whereas, ethanol's full market potential 
can be realized under the renewable oxygen- 
ate standard if the rules are finalized, as 
Scheduled, in June 1994; Now therefore, 

"Be it Resolved by the Senate, That the 
Iowa Senate urges the United States Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to adopt the 
proposed renewable oxygenate standard in a 
manner and form which allows ethanol to 
fully compete in the marketplace; and 

"Be it Further Resolved, That the Iowa 
Senate supports the efforts of the Honorable 
Terry E. Branstad, Governor of the State of 
Iowa, in presenting the case for ethanol at 
hearings sponsored by the United States En- 
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vironmental Protection Agency and held in 
Crystal City, Virginia; and 

“Be it Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be delivered to the Governor; 


and 

“Ве it Further Resolved, That a copy of 
this Resolution be delivered to the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for inclusion 
within the record, Docket A-93-49; and 

"Be it Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be delivered to the President 
of the United States, the Administrator of 
the United States Environmental Protection 
Agency, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Chairperson of 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the United States Senate, 
the Chairperson of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and member of Iowa's congres- 
sional delegation." 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-2147. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of the plan to streamline the National 
Transportation Safety Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science and Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2148. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2149. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report on the study of the 
Baca Location No. 1, Santa Fe National For- 
est, New Mexico; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2150. А communication from the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
the Ochoo Dam, Crooked River Project, Or- 
egon; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-2151. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on Safeguards information for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1993 through December 31, 
1993; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-2152. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled International Anthropogenic 
Methane Emissions: Estimates for 1990”; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2153. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
reimbursements under Medicare Part B; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

EC-2154. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs) 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the implementation of the Nairobi 
Strategies; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

EC-2155. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance Agen- 
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cy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
relative to the procurement status of defense 
articles or services; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-2156. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Federal Retirement 
Thrift Investment Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Board 
relative to the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1993; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-2157. A communication from the Chief 
Administrative Officer of the Postal Rate 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Commission relative 
to the Freedom of Information Act for cal- 
endar year 1993; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2158. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report relative 
to proposed rescissions of budget authority; 
referred jointly, pursuant to the order of 
January 30, 1975, as modified by the order of 
April 11, 1986, to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition and Forestry, to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to the Committee 
on Armed Services, to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, to the 
Committee on the Budget, to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science and Transportation, 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 


——— - | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, without amendment and an 
amended preamble: 

S. Res. 94. A resolution expressing the 
Sense of the Senate with respect to the trag- 
ic humanitarian crisis in Sudan. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works: 

To be a Member and President of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission Brig. Gen. Eugene 
S. Witherspoon U.S. Army; 

William W. Ginsberg, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 

Jesse L. White, Jr., of North Carolina, to 
be Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission; and 

Richard Thomas Moore, of Massachusetts, 
to be an Associate Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency; 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Jill B. Buckley, of Washington, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development; 

Thomas A. Dine, of Ohio, to be an Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development; 

James H. Scheuer, of New York, to be U.S. 
Director of the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; 

Alice Marie Dear, of New York, to be U.S. 
Director of the African Development Bank 
for a term of 5 years; 
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Strobe Talbott, of Ohio, to be Deputy Sec- 
retary of State; 

Esther Peterson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a Representative of the United 
States of America to the 48th Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 

Robert H. Pelletreau, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State; and 

Wesley William Egan, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, a Career Member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Wesley William Egan, Jr. 

Post: Jordan. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, Wesley M. 
Egan, Kimberly K. Egan, none. 

4. Parents names, Wesley W. Egan Sr. (see 
enclosure), Ruth S. Egan, none. 

5. Grandparents names, none living. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, 
David Egan, Christine M. Egan, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 

Political Contributions by Wesley W. Egan, 
Sr. (father): 

In the Spring of 1992 Wesley W. Egan, Sr. 
made the following political contributions: 

Republican National Committee: $100. 

Republican Senatorial Committee: $100. 

The Jack Kemp Campaign Committee: 
$100. 

Lauch Faircloth Senate Campaign Com- 
mittee: $100. 
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David Nathan Merrill, of Maryland, a Ca- 
reer Member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Career Minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the People's Re- 
public of Bangladesh. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: David Nathan Merrill. 

Post: Bangladesh. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, Darlene J. Merrill, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, 
Merrill, Melissa Merrill, none. 

4. Parents names, Ann Merrill Berman, 
mother, $25, January 1993, Presidential Tran- 
sition Planning Foundation; $20, September 
1992, Democratic National Committee; Fa- 
ther, deceased. 

5. Grandparents names, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, Richard L. 
Merrill, deceased brother, Aida Merrill 
(spouse), none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 

Sandra Louise Vogelgesang, of Ohio, a Ca- 
reer Member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Nepal. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
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have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Sandra Louise Vogelgesang. 

Post: Kingdom of Nepal. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, Christopher 
Glenn Wolfe, Carolyn Louise Wolfe, none. 


4. Parents names, Glenn Wesley 
Vogelgesang, none. Louise Forry 
Vogelgesang (deceased). 


5. Grandparents names, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, Mark and 
Susan Vogelgesang, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees' commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

Three Foreign Service lists which ap- 
pear in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of January 26, 1994: 

Foreign Service list beginning Robert 
John McAnneny. 

Foreign Service list beginning Victor 
B. Olason (list reported minus one 
name). 

Foreign Service list beginning Su- 
zanne K. Hale. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

Mary Ellen Withrow, of Ohio, to be Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

By Mr. LEAHY, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

Federick Gilbert Slabach, of Mississippi, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

By Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on 
Governmental] Affairs: 

Anna К. Nelson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Assassination 
Records Review Board; 

Henry F. Graff, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Assassination Records Review 
Board; 

John R. Tunheim, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the Assassination Records Review 
Board; 

William L. Joyce, of New Jersey, to be a 
member of the Assassination Records Review 
Board; 

Edward Jay Gleiman, of Maryland, to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the term expiring October 16, 1998; 
and 

Kermit L. Hall, of Oklahoma, to be a mem- 
ber of the Assassination Records Review 
Board. 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Michael David Skinner, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Western District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years; 

James Robert Oakes, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years; 

Alan D. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania for the term of 4 years; 

Rosa Maria Melendez, of Washington, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Washington for the term of 4 years; 

Robert Dale Ecoffey, of South Dakota, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the District of South Da- 
kota for the term of 4 years; 
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Hugh Dinsmore Black, Jr., of Arkansas, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years; 

Marjorie O. Rendell, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania; 

Lesley Brooks Wells, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
District Judge for the Northern District of 
Ohio; 

Michael A. Ponsor, of Massachusetts, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the District of Massa- 
chusetts; 

Tucker L. Melancon, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Western District 
of Louisiana; 

Thomas 1. Vanaskie, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania; 

Conrad S. Patillo, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Arkansas 
for the term of 4 years; 

James Lamar Wiggins, of Georgia, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Middle District of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years; 

Patrick J. Wilkerson, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Oklahoma for the term of 4 years; 

Deaniel J. Horgan, of Florida, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Southern District of Florida 
for the term of 4 years; 

David Lee Lillehaug, of Minnesota, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Minnesota 
for the term of 4 years; 

Harry Donival Dixon, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years; 

Larry Herbert Colleton, of Florida, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Middle District of 
Florida for the term of 4 years; 

Mark Timothy Calloway, of North Caro- 
lina, to be U.S. Attorney for the Western 
District of North Carolina for the term of 4 
years; 

Paul Michael Gagnon, of New Hampshire, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the District of New 
Hampshire for the term of 4 years; 

James Howard Benham, of Idaho, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the District of Idaho for the 
term of 4 years; 

Michael Hayes Dettmer, of Michigan, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Western District of 
Michigan for the term of 4 years; 

Stephen Lawrence Hill, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Western District of 
Missouri for the term of 4 years; 

Robert Charles Bundy, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Alaska for 
the term of 4 years; 

Rebecca Aline Betts, of West Virginia, to 
be U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
West Virginia for the term of 4 years; 

Donald R. Moreland, of Florida, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Middle District of Florida 
for the term of 4 years; 

Richard Rand Rock II, of Kansas, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the District of Kansas for 
the term of 4 years; 

Cleveland Vaughn, of Nebraska, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the District of Nebraska for the 
term of 4 years; 

Robert James Moore, of Alabama, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years; 

Nancy J. McGillivray-Shaffer, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be U.S. Marshal for the District 
of Massachusetts for the term of 4 years; 

G. Ronald Dashiell, of Washington, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Washington for the term of 4 years; 

Stephen John Rapp, of Iowa, to be U.S. At- 
torney for the Northern District of Iowa for 
the term of 4 years; 

Don Carlos Nickerson, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Southern District of lowa 
for the term of 4 years; 
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Charles M. Adkins, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
West Virginia for the term of 4 years; 

Phylliss Jeanette Henry, of Iowa, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
Iowa for the term of 4 years; 

John Patrick McCaffrey, of New York, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
New York for the term of 4 years; 

Joe Russell Mullins, of Kentucky, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky for the term of 4 years; 

James J. Molinari, of California, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia for the term of 4 years; 

Janice McKenzie Cole, of North Carolina, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the Eastern District 
of North Carolina for the term of 4 years; 

Terrence Edward Delaney, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. Marshall for the Southern District of П- 
linois for the term of 4 years; 

William Stephen Strizich, of Montana, to 
be U.S. Marshall for the District of Montana 
for the term of 4 years; 

James Douglas, Jr., of Michigan, to be U.S. 
Marshall for the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan for the term of 4 years; 

Stephen Simpson Gregg, of California, to 
be U.S. Marshall for the Southern District of 
California for the term of 4 years; 

Wesley Joe Wood, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
Marshall for the Western District of Ten- 
nessee for the term of 4 years; 

James У. Serio, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
Marshall for the Eastern District of Louisi- 
ana for the term of 4 years; 

John Steven Sanchez, of New Mexico, to be 
U.S. Marshall for the District of New Mexico 
for the term of 4 years; 

James Marion Hughes, Jr., of Oklahoma, 
to be U.S. Marshall for the Northern District 
of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years; 

Charles William Logsdon, of Kentucky, to 
be U.S. Marshall for the Western District of 
Kentucky for the term of 4 years; 

Floyd A. Kimbrough, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. Marshall for the Eastern District of 
Missouri for the term of 4 years; 

Brian C. Berg, of North Dakota, to be U.S. 
Marshall for the District of North Dakota for 
the term of 4 years; 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee to the Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the attached listing of nomi- 
nations. 

Those identified with a single aster- 
isk (*) are to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. Those identified with a 
double asterisk (**) are to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator since these names have al- 
ready appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD and to save the expense of 
printing again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the RECORD of November 18, 1993, No- 
vember 19, 1993, January 26, 1994, Janu- 
ary 27, 1994, January 31, 1994, February 
2, 1994, and February 3, 1994, at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 

*Colonel James A. Lassart, USAR to be 
brigadier general (Reference No. 884). 
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**In the Army there are 18 promotions to 
the grade of colonel (list begins with Garth 
К. Chandler) (Reference No. 885). 

**In the Marine Corps there is 1 appoint- 
ment to the grade of colonel (Guy B. Rob- 
erts) (Reference No. 886). 

**In the Marine Corps Reserve there is 1 
appointment to the grade of colonel (James 
R. Sandberg) (Reference No. 887). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 5 appoint- 
ments to the grade of lieutenant colonel (list 
begins with William F. Campbell) (Reference 
No. 888). 

**In the Marine Corps Reserve there are 2 
appointments to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel (list begins with Wallace J. Huggins, 
Jr.) (Reference No. 889). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 6 appoint- 
ments to the grade of major (list begins with 
Kelly D. Cross) (Reference No. 890). 

**In the Navy there is 1 promotion to the 
grade of commander (Charles M. Clopton) 
(Reference No. 891). 

**In the Navy there is 1 promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander (Floyd A. 
Doughty) (Reference No. 892). 

**In the Navy there are 42 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and 
below (list begins with Dwayne Lindsey) 
(Reference No. 893). 

**In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 
37 appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Steven Harlow 
Demoss) (Reference No. 894). 

**In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 
30 appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with William J. Kra- 
mer) (Reference No. 895). 

**In the Navy there are 289 appointments 
to the grade of lieutenant (list begins with 
Johnny R. Adams) (Reference No. 896). 

**In the Army there are 3 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with Noel B. Bergeron) (Ref- 
erence No. 944). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 35 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Roger H. Blythe) (Reference 
No. 945). 

**In the Army there are 52 appointments to 
the grade of colonel and below (list begins 
with Marilyn H. Brooks) (Reference No. 946). 

**In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 
27 appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Anthony M. Ellis) 
(Reference No. 947). 

**In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 
18 appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Thomas D. Bar- 
ber) (Reference No. 948). 

**In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 
48 appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Mark R. Asun- 
cion) (Reference No. 949). 

*General George L. Butler, USAF to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of gen- 
eral (Reference No. 991). 

*Lieutenant General Barry R. McCaffrey, 
USA to be general (Reference No. 992). 

*Brigadier General Robert L. DeZarn, 
USANG to be major general (Reference No. 
993). 

*Colonel Harry I. Waddle, USAR to be brig- 
adier general (Reference No. 996). 

*Rear Admiral Richard C. Allen, USN to be 
vice admiral (Reference No. 997). 

*Rear Admiral (lower half) Arthur K. 
Cebrowski, USN to be vice admiral (Ref- 
erence No. 1015). 

**In the Air Force there are 17 appoint- 
ments to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with Shawn M. Baker) (Reference No. 
1017). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 7 appoint- 
ments to the grade of colonel and below (list 
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begins with James A. Breitweser) (Reference 
No. 1018). 

**In the Army there are 40 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with John H. Belser) (Reference No. 1019). 

**In the Marine Corps there is 1 promotion 
to the grade of colonel (John A. Tempone) 
(Reference No. 1020). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 265 ap- 
pointments to the grade of captain and below 
(list begins with Karl E. Altergott) (Ref- 
erence No. 1021). 

*In the Air Force Reserve there are 17 ap- 
pointments to the grade of major general 
and below (list begins with Almon B. 
Ballard) (Reference No. 1062). 

*Admiral David E. Jeremiah, USN to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of ad- 
miral (Reference No. 1065). 

*Admiral William A. Owens, USN to be 
Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and for reappointment to the grade of Admi- 
ral (Reference No. 1066). 

**In the Navy there are 464 appointments 
to the grade of commander and below (list 
begins with Lawrence A. Burnett) (Reference 
No. 1068). 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 220 
promotions to the grade of colonel (list be- 
gins with Ronald H. Allen) (Reference No. 
1069). 

**In the Air Force there are 1,799 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Joseph A. Abbott) (Ref- 
erence No. 1070). 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 3 ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Joseph J. Kahoe) (Ref- 
erence No. 1081). 

**In the Navy there are 7 promotions to 
the grade of captain (list begins with Peter 
L. Fagan) (Reference No. 1083). 

**In the Navy there are 2 promotions to 
the grade of commander (list begins with 
Peter Michael Hyers) (Reference No. 1084). 

**In the Navy there are 271 appointments 
to the grade of captain and below (list begins 
with Robert O. Ward) (Reference No. 1085). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 408 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Harry E. Ackroyd) (Reference No. 1086). 

**In the Air Force there are 1,031 appoint- 
ments to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with John T. Aalborg Jr.) (Reference 
No. 1087). 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 17 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Andrew P. Brakora) (Ref- 
erence No. 1098). 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 23 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Dwight D. Duckett) (Ref- 
erence No. 1099). 

**In the Navy there are 397 appointments 
to the grade of lieutenant (list begins with 
Daniel A. Abrams) (Reference No. 1101). 

*Lieutenant General Neal T. Jaco, USA to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (Reference No. 1105). 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 21 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with William P. Albro) (Ref- 
erence No. 1108). 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 17 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Daniel A. Bechdolt) (Ref- 
erence No. 1109). 

**In the Navy there are 177 appointments 
to the grade of ensign (list begins with Mark 
Т. Adamy) (Reference No. 1111). 

**In the Navy there are 572 appointments 
to the grade of commander and below (list 
begins with Mary C. Jacobsen) (Reference 
No. 1112). 
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**In the Navy there are 1,164 appointments 
to the grade of ensign (list begins with Jef- 
frey M. Abbruzzi) (Reference No. 1113). 

*Vice Admiral Henry С, Chiles, Jr., USN, 
to be admiral (Reference No. 1115). 

**In the Army there are 2 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with Marshall R. Cox) (Reference 
No. 1121). 

**In the Navy there are 6 promotions to 
the grade of captain and below (list begins 
with Kris Timerman Ackerbauer) (Reference 
No. 1122). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 1,610 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Michael S. Abbott) (Ref- 
erence No. 1123). 

Total: 9,185. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SHELBY: 

S. 1838. A bill to liberalize controls on the 
export of telecommunications equipment 
and technology in order to promote democ- 
racy and free communication and enhance 
economic competitiveness; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGAMAN: 

S. 1839. A bill to authorize the study of the 
equity of Forest Service regional funding al- 
locations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mrs. BOXER (for herself and Mr. 
BROWN): 

S. 1840. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide tax incentives for 
businesses participating in gun exchange 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WELLSTONE: 

S. 1841. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to prohibit discrimination, on 
the basis of race, color, or national origin, in 
programs and activities relating to occupa- 
tional and other exposure to hazardous sub- 
stances; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. BURNS, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. HATCH, 
Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. GREGG, Mr. COATS, Mr. SMITH, 
and Mr. MURKOWSKI): 

S. 1842. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to exempt a State from certain 
penalties for failing to meet requirements 
relating to motorcycle helmet laws if the 
State has in effect a motorcycle safety pro- 
gram, and to delay the effective date of cer- 
tain penalties for States that fail to meet 
certain requirements for motorcycle safety 
and passenger vehicle safety laws, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

By Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr, EXON, Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. GREGG, Mr. HATCH, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. LEVIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. PRESSLER, 
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Mr. REID, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Ross, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SHELBY, 
and Mr. WARNER): 

S.J. Res. 162. A joint resolution designat- 
ing March 25, 1994, as Greek Independence 
Day: A National Day of Celebration of Greek 
and American Democracy“; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. LEVIN (for Mr. MITCHELL (for 
himself and Mr. DOLE)): 

S. Res. 180. A resolution to direct the Sen- 
ate Legal Counsel to represent the Office of 
Senate Fair Employment Practices in Betty 
Johnson v. Office of Senate Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, No. 94-6002 (Fed. Cir.); con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SHELBY: 

S. 1838. A bill to liberalize controls 
on the export of telecommunications 
equipment and technology in order to 
promote democracy and free commu- 
nication and enhance economic com- 
petitiveness; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITATION ACT OF 1994 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to bring 
some common sense to the controls 
governing the export of telecommuni- 
cations equipment. 

It is time for our system of export 
controls to acknowledge the New World 
Order. Cocom, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Multilateral Export Con- 
trols, is dissolving, to be replaced with 
а regime of multilateral controls, 
whose strength will be subject to na- 
tional discretion. 

Cocom is disbanding because its 
members are no longer willing to abide 
by controls that were developed during 
the cold war. The dissolution of Cocom 
raises serious questions about the fu- 
ture effectiveness of a multilateral 
control system. 

However, one thing is certain. Any 
accord reached on export controls will 
dramatically reduce the quantity and 
categories of restricted items. 

This is the direction in which our 
trading partners are moving. In order 
to ensure that U.S. companies main- 
tain their ability to compete in these 
new markets, we must take steps to re- 
duce unnecessary export restrictions. 

One sector in which tight controls 
are no longer necessary and are in fact 
counterproductive is  telecommuni- 
cations. Telephones, fax machines, and 
computer links facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and information. Free commu- 
nication makes political repression 
more difficult and fosters the move- 
ment toward democracy. 

For this reason, I propose legislation 
that would remove licensing require- 
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ments for telecommunications equip- 
ment intended for civil end uses in any 
of the republics of the former Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China, 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Albania, Estonia, 
Lithuania, or Latvia. 

Most of these countries are new de- 
mocracies. Assisting these countries in 
updating their telecommunications 
equipment will help foster the eco- 
nomic growth and development пес- 
essary for democracy to take hold. 

Considering the former Soviet Union. 
Telecommunications are essential to 
modern business. Yet economic growth 
is stymied by an archaic telecommuni- 
cations system. The telephone system, 
even in Moscow, is unreliable. Think 
how heavily we in this country rely on 
telephones and fax machines. Consider 
how difficult if would be to complete 
the simplest transaction if your calls 
and faxes went through only sporadi- 
cally. 

The former Soviet republics stand at 
a crossroads with one path toward a fu- 
ture of democracy and capitalism and 
another toward the past. We in the 
west can make the choice between 
these paths easier by providing access 
to the technology that will bring 
change. Our European allies will not be 
held back by indecision and uncer- 
tainty. With the dissolution of Cocom, 
they will enter these new markets ag- 
gressively. Passage of this legislation 
would ensure that U.S. companies will 
not be left behind. 

In China, change is only possible if 
people can communicate with each 
other. These Chinese have a telephone 
system based оп 195078 technology. In 
some regions of the country, there are 
two telephone lines per 100 people. In 
comparison, the U.S. has 50 lines per 
100 people. 

Decontrolling telecommunications 
technology makes sense for America as 
well. Under present Cocom restrictions, 
U.S. companies are limited to export- 
ing equipment three generations be- 
hind what is currently used in the 
United States. China has already devel- 
oped telecommunications technology 
that exceeds current Cocom restric- 
tions, Non-Cocom countries also have 
developed technology that exceeds 
Cocom restrictions and are selling it to 
China. There is no reason then for U.S. 
companies not to share in the benefits 
of updating a telecommunications mar- 
ket serving a billion customers. If tele- 
communications equipment were de- 
controlled, one U.S. company esti- 
mates its share of this market at $500 
million dollars over the next 5 years. 

Mr. President, it is time to recognize 
substantial change in the world around 
us. The cold war is over but the battle 
for democracy is not yet won. We must 
help countries like the former Soviet 
Union catch up with the West if we are 
to see democracy succeed. In China, 
the only hope for democracy is in fa- 
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cilitating communication and the free 
exchange of ideas. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring this important legislation. 


By Mr. BINGAMAN: 

S. 1839. A bill to authorize the study 
of the equity of Forest Service regional 
funding allocations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

FOREST SERVICE EQUITY STUDY ACT OF 1994 
ө Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that 
would authorize and direct a study of 
the Forest Service's regional funding 
allocations to determine whether fund- 
ing is being distributed around the 
country in a way that makes sense. For 
the last year or so, I have heard com- 
plaints from New Mexicans that region 
3 of the Forest Service, which includes 
New Mexico and Arizona, does not re- 
ceive its fair share of Forest Service 
funding. People have been telling me 
that region 3 is funded at a lower level 
than most of the other eight Forest 
Service regions—not simply on an ab- 
solute dollar basis but in terms of what 
the region is expected to accomplish 
with its allocation. 

We looked into this situation, Mr. 
President, and the situation turned out 
to be pretty much as it had been de- 
Scribed to us. In fact, we have received 
data from the Forest Service itself that 
corroborates these complaints. On а 
per acre basis, from 1982-94, region 3 
was funded at $23 below the national 
average. And for the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, region 4 was funded at an even 
lower rate. So you see, this is not only 
a problem for New Mexico and Arizona. 

The Forest Service should allocate 
funding based on the demands the re- 
gions face. For example, in fiscal year 
1992, region 3 maintained 53,400 miles in 
its 10 national forests—more miles of 
roads than every other region except 
one. But seven out of the eight other 
regions received more money for roads. 
So region 3 is No. 2 in miles of roads, 
and No. 8 in funding for road mainte- 
nance. 

The situation is similar for recre- 
ation dollars. In 1993, the forests in re- 
gion 3 hosted almost 12 percent of the 
Nation's visitors to national forests— 
but were allotted only 7.5 percent of 
the Forest Service's recreation budget. 

Mr. President, I could continue in 
this vein, but let me say at this point 
that my intention here is not to dimin- 
ish the need of other regions. We all 
know that every Forest Service region 
needs every dollar it gets and could use 
many more. That is not in question. I 
am not trying to beggar my neighbors 
when I say that the Forest Service 
should take a look at its funding allo- 
cation system and ascertain that it ac- 
curately reflects its priorities and the 
diverse needs of the Forest Service re- 
gions. We have heard varying expla- 
nations of why region 3 in particular 
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fairs poorly in the funding allocation 
game, based on historical budgetary 
decisions made at the regional level. 
How we got here is not what is at issue 
today. What I want to address is how to 
realign the system. 

What I am proposing in this bill is 
that the Forest Service conduct a 
Study of its regional funding allocation 
system in order to get an overall view 
of how these decisions are made and 
whether they accurately reflect policy 
decisions. This legislation directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to analyze the 
methodology and rationale behind re- 
gional funding decisions; to examine 
the fairness of allocations among re- 
gions, taking into account the unit 
burdens of each region; and to examine 
the relationships between funding allo- 
cations, Forest Service goals, the di- 
verse needs of the regions based on eco- 
logical factors, and public demand for 
services. 

When this study is completed, the 
Forest Service is to submit a report to 
Congress that includes recommenda- 
tions for changes and improvements in 
regional funding patterns and meth- 
odology to eliminate funding dispari- 
ties among regions and to reflect For- 
est Service goals and regional needs. 

Mr. President, I hope that this bill 
will shed some light on how these deci- 
sions are made and enable the Forest 
Service and Congress to work together 
to ensure that its budget is being allo- 
cated in a way that reflects the diver- 
sity of the National Forest system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this bill appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1839 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Forest Serv- 
ice Equity Study Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) data supplied by the Forest Service doc- 
uments that some National Forest System 
regions receive more funding on a per unit 
basis than others for recreation manage- 
ment, wildlife and fish management, road 
maintenance, and other activities; 

(2) the ecological integrity of some regions 
is compromised by the funding disparity; 

(3) the regional funding of the Forest Serv- 
ice should be equitable, and significant dis- 
parities should be eliminated; 

(4) the funding methodology and practices 
of the Forest Service should support the pol- 
icy goals of the National Forest System, par- 
ticularly ecosystem management; and 

(5) the regional funding methodology and 
practices of the Forest Service should reflect 
the diverse needs of the national forests. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term funding“ means the annual 
fiscal year allocation received by each re- 

on; 

ы the term region“ refers to the 9 re- 
gions into which the Forest Service divides 
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the country for purposes of planning and im- 
plementing activities in the National Forest 
System; 

(3) the term "Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; and 

(4) the term unit“ refers to measures of 
use or activity in the National Forest Sys- 
tem, including— 

(A) visitor days; 

(B) nontimber acreage; 

(C) miles maintained; 

(D) animal unit months; 

(E) people at one time (PAOT) days; and 

(F) any other measure of use or activity 
commonly associated with the regions. 

SEC. 4. EQUITY STUDY. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—Not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall conduct a study detailing the 
regional funding allocation system of the 
National Forest Service. 

(b) SUBJECT OF STUDY.—As part of the 
study, the Secretary shall— 

(1) analyze the methodology and rationale 
behind regional funding decisions made prior 
to the date the study is conducted; 

(2) examine the fairness of allocations 
among regions, taking into account the unit 
burdens of each region; and 

(3) examine the relationships between 
funding allocations, Forest Service goals, 
and the diverse needs of the regions based on 
ecological factors, such as threatened, en- 
dangered, and sensitive species, forest 
health, rangeland and watershed conditions, 
and public demand for multiple use services. 

(c) CONTRACT.—The Secretary may enter 
into a contract with an independent entity 
to carry out the study pursuant to sub- 
section (a). 

(4) REPORT.—Upon completion of the study 
authorized under subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary shall submit a report to Congress that 
includes— 

(1) recommendations for changes and im- 
provements in regional funding patterns and 
methodology to eliminate funding dispari- 
ties among regions; 

(2) recommendations for changes in re- 
gional funding patterns to reflect Forest 
Service goals and regional needs; 

(3) an assessment of whether the rec- 
ommended changes can be implemented ad- 
ministratively or will require congressional 
action; and 

(4) a plan for implementation of the rec- 
ommended changes. 

SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
Act.e 

By Mrs. BOXER (for herself and 
Mr. BROWN): 

S. 1840. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide tax in- 
centives for businesses participating in 
gun exchange programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

GUN EXCHANGE TAX INCENTIVE ACT OF 1994 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, as we 
watch too many young lives being 
Stopped short by too many guns, the 
life of an American youth has changed 
from a carefree dream to a deadly 
nightmare. It used to be that our chil- 
dren imagined their weddings and grad- 
uations. Now too many plan their fu- 
nerals. It used to be that our children 
complained about the long and cold 
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walks to school. Now too many worry 
that they may not arrive there alive. 
And, it used to be that our children 
feared the shoving and pushing of the 
class bully. Now all too many of them 
worry about the Uzi that he might 
have in his locker. As a parent, I 
mourn for these young people who have 
basically had their childhoods stripped 
away. 

Mr. President, the stakes in this bat- 
tle are high. This is a problem that is 
going to take all of our creativity to 
solve. It is going to take a strong part- 
nership between businesses, schools, 
families, community groups, the gov- 
ernments and religious institutions to 
find innovative ways to curb the wave 
of gun violence. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
that builds on the leadership, strength, 
and spirit of American business by re- 
warding those companies that donate 
to guns-for-goods exchange programs. 

The Gun Exchange Tax Incentive Act 
of 1994 does this by increasing the 
amount of charitable tax deduction 
available to these businesses. Without 
my legislation, businesses that donate 
goods for guns can deduct only the cost 
of those goods. With my bill, they'll be 
able to deduct the fair market value. 
Without my legislation, these busi- 
nesses can deduct 10 percent of their 
yearly taxable income. With my bill, 
they'll be able to deduct up to 15 per- 
cent. 

And, I want to be perfectly clear 
about two points. Only a police officer 
may collect the guns and no cash will 
be exchange for them. 

So, is this bill a cure all for gun vio- 
lence? Of course not. But, it takes an 
important step in that direction. We 
understand that a gun in the wrong 
hands at the wrong time can, with just 
one pull of the trigger, shatter families 
and destroy lives. We know that the 
risk of being murdered is almost three 
times higher if you have a gun in your 
home. So, this bill starts from a very 
simple and very important premise. 
Every gun that we get out of our com- 
munities is one fewer gun that can be 
stolen, one fewer gun that can be used 
to settle а dispute and one fewer gun 
that can claim an innocent life. 

Ive heard gun exchange success вбо- 
ries from California and all over the 
Nation. In New York, we all heard 
about Fernando Mateo, a businessman 
who received national attention when 
his donation led to the collection of al- 
most 1,500 weapons at one precinct. 

In California, I've heard about the fa- 
ther and son in San Jose, who ex- 
changed not only the man's semiauto- 
matic weapon, but the son's toy gun as 
well. I've heard about the Oakland 
woman who brought in a rifle, saying 
that it belonged to her brother, who 
was in jail. And, I've heard about the 
California man who had bought a gun 
for protection, but then changed his 
mind when his 9-year old child found it 
and pointed it at his wife's head. 
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Through gun-exchange programs in 
city after city, California businesses 
like BASS tickets and ticketmaster 
are leading the charge by joining with 
their communities to call attention to 
and ultimately solve this problem. To 
companies like these, gun exchange 
programs are about increasing public 
safety and maintaining attendance at 
their entertainment events. As BASS 
General Manager Doug Levinson said, 
“Our clients are afraid to go out at 
night.” 

Mr. President, their efforts have paid 
off. Late last year, in just 3 weekends, 
BASS collected over 700 guns at ex- 
changes in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Fresno, and San Jose. And, last Decem- 
ber, ticketmaster worked with the city 
of Los Angeles to collect over 400 hand- 
guns, rifles, shotguns, and assault 
weapons. 

Finally, I really want to thank Con- 
gressman SCHUMER for his incredible 
leadership on this issue and my Senate 
cosponsor, Senator HANK BROWN for 
working with me to pass this impor- 
tant legislation. 

This is a commonsense no frills piece 
of legislation and the time for us to act 
on it is now. So, let’s move quickly to 
pass this bill, join forces with the pri- 
vate sector and our local communities 
and make America a safer place 

І ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1840 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Gun Ex- 
change Tax Incentive Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 2, MODIFICATIONS TO CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON CHARITABLE DEDUCTION, 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(relating to certain contributions of ordinary 
income and capital gain property) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(6) SPECIAL RULES FOR GUN EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAM CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

“(А) DEDUCTION ALLOWED FOR FULL MARKET 
VALUE.—The deduction under subsection (a) 
for any qualified gun exchange program con- 
tribution shall be an amount equal to its fair 
market value and no reduction under para- 
graph (1)(A) shall be made in the amount of 
such contribution. 

“(В) INCREASE IN CORPORATE PERCENTAGE 
LIMITATION.—The limitation of subsection 
(b)(2) shall be increased by the lesser of— 

() the aggregate amount of qualified gun 
exchange program contributions made by the 
taxpayer during the taxable year, or 

(Ii) 5 percent of the taxpayer's taxable in- 
come computed as provided in subsection 
(b)(2). 

“(С) QUALIFIED GUN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
CONTRIBUTION.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘qualified gun exchange pro- 
gram contribution“ means any charitable 
contribution of property described іп рага- 
graph (1) of section 1221 or of a coupon or 
similar instrument which may be used to ac- 
quire property so described if— 
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“(i) such contribution is to a governmental 
unit described in subsection (c)(1) or to an 
organization described in subsection (c)(2) 
which is designated by a governmental unit 
as a qualified recipient of gun exchange pro- 
gram contributions, 

(ii) the property (or coupon or similar in- 
strument) is to be transferred in exchange 
for firearms to persons surrendering firearms 
to a governmental unit in a gun exchange 
program established and administered by 
such governmental unit, and 

"(iii) the taxpayer received from the gov- 
ernmental unit or organization designated 
under clause (i) a written statement that the 
property (or coupon or similar instrument) 
was transferred as provided in clause (ii).“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to con- 
tributions made after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 3. MODEL PROGRAM. 

(a) MODEL PROGRAM.—The Attorney Gen- 
eral shall develop a written model program 
for business-sponsored gun exchange pro- 
grams. 

(b) DISTRIBUTION.—Not later than 3 months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Attorney General shall make available 
such model to States, units of local govern- 
ments, and businesses. 


By Mr. WELLSTONE: 

S. 1841. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination, on the basis of race, color, 
or national origin, in programs and ac- 
tivities relating to occupational and 
other exposure to hazardous sub- 
stances; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

PUBLIC HEALTH EQUITY ACT OF 1994 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Public 
Health Equity Act of 1994 to assert the 
right of all Americans, regardless of 
race, color or national origin, to work 
and live in places that are safe from 
toxic chemicals that endanger human 
health. 

We all deserve the same protection 
from these workplace and environ- 
mental poisons, but for many Ameri- 
cans, environmental justice is only a 
dream, not reality. 

The fact is, the greatest risk of expo- 
sure to hazardous pesticides and indus- 
trial pollutants falls on poor and mi- 
nority workers stuck with the so-called 
dirty jobs. The fact is, most of the Na- 
tion’s pollution is concentrated in 
neighborhoods whose residents have 
the least political and economic clout. 

How does this happen? 

It’s simple. When the well-off major- 
ity says not in my back yard," pollut- 
ers seek the path of least resistance 
and dump the pollution on poor and 
minority communities. When the poor 
cry “МІМВҮ," no one listens. 

The environmental rights of these 
Americans are being violated because 
their civil rights are being violated. 

The bill I am introducing will help 
level the playing field by doing one 
simple but fundamental thing: It uses 
the same language as in title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to require that 
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federally financed programs or activi- 
ties that protect the public health 
from, or affect the public health with, 
toxic chemicals must be conducted in а 
nondiscriminatory fashion. 

In the 30 years since its enactment, 
title VI has been used successfully to 
assure equal treatment in an array of 
taxpayer-financed programs. It has 
guaranteed equal education for our 
children, equal access to jobs and equal 
levels of municipal services. Isn't it 
elemental, then, that it should also 
guarantee us equal protection of the 
very air we breathe? 

Application of title VI to actions and 
decisions that affect the public health 
through the control of toxic chemicals 
will give communities overburdened 
with pollution a valuable tool. Inher- 
ent in title VI is a private right of ac- 
tion: the right to sue to remedy dis- 
crimination. Under my bill, such dis- 
crimination would include disparate 
pollution. 

Victims of disparate pollution who 
have brought their cases to court thus 
far have not had much success in rely- 
ing on civil rights law in their argu- 
ments, mainly because the courts say 
you have to prove discriminatory in- 
tent, But not with title VI. It says that 
if you run a program or activity receiv- 
ing Federal money, you have to pre- 
vent discriminatory effects, as well as 
intentionally discriminatory acts. 

Yes, I know you're saying that this 
may be good, but it’s limited to pro- 
grams that get Federal money. Well, in 
the case of programs that protect the 
public health against toxic chemicals, 
a huge chunk of them is funded by Fed- 
eral taxpayers. For example, a recent 
article in the Northwestern Law Re- 
view stated that in 1986, Federal grants 
made up 46 percent of State budgets for 
clean air programs, 33 percent of State 
budgets for clean water programs, and 
40 percent of State budgets for hazard- 
ous waste programs. 

My bill would give the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency a mandate 
to ensure that Federal funds for these 
programs that affect the public health 
are spent equitably. The EPA would be 
able to demand that States show that 
Federal pollution control funds are 
being spent in a racially neutral man- 
ner, And it could even demand that 
States prove that ethnic minority 
groups are proportionately represented 
in the spending of Federal funds for 
beneficial programs—such as connec- 
tions to sewage treatment plants. 

But my bill goes beyond just the 
EPA. It also requires that every Fed- 
eral agency that affects the public 
health must also work to prevent dis- 
parate pollution. It further requires 
each of these agencies to issue regula- 
tions that bar acts with discriminatory 
effects, as well as intentionally dis- 
criminatory acts. 

Providing a legal foundation to build 
a case in court is a powerful tool, be- 
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cause only when confronted with the 
prospect of paying damages and court 
costs will the polluters stop dumping 
on the little guy. Only when faced with 
such sanctions will government do 
what it’s supposed to do to protect ev- 
eryone equally. 

We're not making new law here, 
We're simply taking the law that says 
*"Thou shalt not discriminate and mak- 
ing sure that government and the 
courts know it applies to the law that 
says Thou shalt not pollute.” It's only 
fair that both laws should apply equal- 
ly to everyone. 

The goal of environmental justice is 
not to spread pollution around more 
equitably. The goal is to empower 
those who happen to be on the path of 
least resistance and force polluters to 
reduce or prevent pollution in the first 
place. 

If we can give people the power to 
fight for environmental justice, they 
can win. I've seen it happen in the 
Phillips neighborhood in Minnesota. 
This community in south-central Min- 
neapolis is the poorest and most cul- 
turally diverse neighborhood in my 
home State. When plans were made for 
putting a garbage transfer station in 
the area, the native Americans, Afri- 
can-Americans, and Asian-Americans 
living together there joined forces to 
stop the project. 

Now the Phillips community has ac- 
cess to a valuable piece of land in the 
heart of the city, where they plan to 
form the Green Institute. The goal of 
the institute is to bring well-paying, 
environmentally friendly jobs to the 
neighborhood by fostering clean, green 
technologies and training youth to give 
them skills in recycling, energy effi- 
ciency, sustainable energy production, 
and reducing the use of toxics in manu- 
facturing. 

We can’t ignore environmental jus- 
tice any longer. It’s been 20 years since 
the first study documented the fact 
that the poor and minorities have to 
swallow a larger slice of the pollution 
pie. The environmental justice move- 
ment deserves our attention now. 

Congress has a chance to strike while 
the iron is hot, both on my bill and an- 
other environmental justice measure— 
8. 1161, sponsored by Senator BAUCUS. 
His bill will go a long way toward em- 
powering poor and minority commu- 
nities burdened with the lion’s share of 
society's pollution. To take it even fur- 
ther, I will be proposing to the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
a number of strengthening amend- 
ments that would give these commu- 
nities additional tools to stop the poi- 
soning of their neighborhoods and 
workplaces. 

Through the Public Health Equity 
Act and these additional measures, we 
can achieve environmental justice. I 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor this 
bill. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 1841 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Public 
Health Equity Act“. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) all communities and individuals are en- 
titled to protection from occupational and 
Other exposure to substances that are haz- 
ardous to the public health; 

(2) hazardous substances have had a dis- 
proportionate impact on the public health of 
poor and ethnic minority communities and 
individuals, resulting in exclusion from par- 
ticipation in, denial of benefits under, and 
discrimination under, programs and activi- 
ties receiving Federal financial assistance; 
and 

(3) each Federal agency has an obligation 
to ensure that all federally assisted pro- 
grams and activities that affect human 
health do not directly or through contrac- 
tual arrangements use criteria, methods, or 
practices that cause discrimination on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin. 

SEC. 3. PUBLIC HEALTH EQUITY. 

The Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
201 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 

"TITLE XXVII—PUBLIC HEALTH EQUITY 
“SEC. 2701. DEFINITIONS, 

“As used in this title: 

“(1) ACTIVITY; PROGRAM.—The term ‘pro- 
gram or activity’ means any operation of— 

“(A)G) a department, agency, special pur- 
pose district, or other instrumentality of a 
State or of a local government; or 

"(ii) the entity of such State or local gov- 
ernment that distributes such assistance and 
each such department or agency (and each 
other State or local government entity) to 
which the assistance is extended, in the case 
of assistance to a State or local government; 

(B)) a college, university, or other post- 
secondary institution, or a public system of 
higher education; or 

(1) a local educational agency (as defined 
in section 198(a)(10) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965), system of 
vocational education, or other school sys- 
tem; 

"(C)i) an entire corporation, partnership, 
or other private organization, or an entire 
sole proprietorship— 

(J) if assistance is extended to such cor- 
poration, partnership, private organization, 
or sole proprietorship as a whole; or 

"(ID which is principally engaged in the 
business of providing education, health care, 
housing, social services, or parks and recre- 
ation; or 

(i) the entire plant or other comparable, 
geographically separate facility to which 
Federal financial assistance is extended, in 
the case of any other corporation, partner- 
Ship, private organization, or sole proprietor- 
ship; or 

D) any other entity which is established 
by two or more of the entities described in 
subparagraph (A), (B), or (C); 
any part of which is extended Federal finan- 
cial assistance relating to à covered sub- 
stance. 
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“(2) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term ‘Adminis- 
trator' has the meaning given the term in 
section 511(7) of the Education for Economic 
Security Act (20 U.S.C. 4020(7)). 

(3) COVERED SUBSTANCE.—The term 'cov- 
ered substance' means— 

"(A) any material subject to the require- 
ments concerning material safety data 
sheets for chemicals under the Occupational 
and Safety and Health Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 
651 et seq.); 

“(В) any contaminant identified in title 
XIV; 

“(С) any substance described in section 
201(q) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 321(q)), and any material 
registered pursuant to the Act referred to in 
such section; 

"(D) any chemical listed by the National 
Toxicology Program of the Department of 
Health and Human Services as a known or 
probable human carcinogen; and 

“(Е) any substance defined in section 
101(14) of the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response Compensation, and Liability Act of 
1980 (42 U.S.C. 9601(14)) and any chemical sub- 
ject to section 313 of the Emergency Plan- 
ning and Community Right-To-Know Act of 
1986 (42 U.S.C. 11023). 

"SEC. 2702. NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a) PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION,—The 
President shall ensure that no person shall 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subject to discrimina- 
tion under, any program or activity, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin. 

(b) PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.— 

*(1) SuBJECT.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, the Adminis- 
trator, and any other head of a Federal agen- 
cy with responsibility for providing Federal 
financial assistance to a program or activity 
shall issue regulations implementing the 
nondiscrimination requirements described in 
subsection (a) in accordance with any appli- 
cable law. The regulations shall bar acts 
with discriminatory effects as well as inten- 
tionally discriminatory acts. The regula- 
tions shall address actions of programs or ac- 
tivities that result in disproportionate expo- 
sure to a covered substance on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin. 

"(2) TIMETABLE.—In issuing regulations 
under paragraph (1)— 

“(А) not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, each individual de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) shall publish a no- 
tice of proposed rulemaking in the Federal 
Register; 

“(B) each individual described in para- 
graph (1) shall provide a public comment pe- 
riod, subject to section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code, of 60 days after the publication 
of the notice of proposed rulemaking re- 
quired under subparagraph (A); and 

“(С) not later than 45 days after the close 
of the public comment period required under 
subparagraph (B), each individual described 
in paragraph (1) shall publish final regula- 
tions.“ 


By Mr. CAMPBELL (for himself, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. HATCH, Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, Mr. GREGG, Мг. COATS, Mr. 
SMITH, and Mr. MURKOWSKI): 

S. 1842. A bill to amend title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, to exempt a State from 
certain penalties for failing to meet re- 
quirements relating to motorcycle hel- 
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met laws if the State has in effect a 
motorcycle safety program, and to 
delay the effective date of certain pen- 
alties for States that fail to meet cer- 
tain requirements for motorcycle safe- 
ty and passenger vehicle safety laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 
VEHICLE SAFETY ACT OF 1994 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, 
today Senators DURENBERGER, KOHL, 
LUGAR, BURNS, SIMPSON, HATCH, 
MOSELEY-BRAUN, GRASSLEY, GREGG, 
COATS, SMITH, MURKOWSKI, and I are in- 
troducing legislation which will pro- 
vide options and relief to the 29 States 
which have been financially penalized 
under the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Act of 1991 for not having 
passed laws mandating helmet and 
seatbelt use by the deadline of October 
1, 1993. This is not only a burdensome 
Federal mandate placed on the backs 
of State legislatures, but also an ero- 
sion of civil liberties and personal free- 
dom. 

These States face penalties in fiscal 
years 1995, 1996, and 1997. In accordance 
with ISTEA, they will be required to 
transfer scarce transportation and con- 
struction dollars to section 402 safety 


programs. 

This shift will force States to spend 
10 to 20 times the amount they are cur- 
rently spending on section 402 safety 
programs. These penalties are assessed 
regardless of whether the State already 
has funds dedicated to helmet and seat- 
belt safety programs and regardless of 
the States’ individual safety record. 

Initially, these States are being 
forced to shift 1.5 percent of their Fed- 
eral highway dollars. This transfer af- 
fects three programs: the National 
Highway System, the Surface Trans- 
portation Program, and the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Improve- 
ment Program. After September 30, 
1994, if a State has still not enacted 
seatbelt and helmet laws, they are re- 
quired to shift 3 percent of their Fed- 
eral highway funds from these impor- 
tant programs into safety programs. 

My bill which is cosponsored by my 
colleague Senator DURENBERGER, would 
delay for 2 years the effective date of 
these penalties and give States the op- 
tion of either passing helmet and seat- 
belt laws, or establishing motor safety 
programs, exempting those States 
which already have safety programs in 
place. 

Mr. President, let me be clear. I am 
not opposed to safety programs. Quite 
the contrary. What I am opposed to is 
the Federal Government blackmailing 
States to pass laws. It simply is not 
good policy to force States to funnel 
funds from one State transportation 
activity to another. It should be point- 
ed out that the money the Federal 
Government wants to redirect, is tax 
revenue already paid by State resi- 
dents. 

Safety education programs are desir- 
able and work. That is the point of my 
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bill. I firmly believe, and I’m sure my 
colleagues would agree, that we must 
do everything we can to make our 
roads and highways safer. 

My bill would give States the option 
of implementing safety programs, in- 
stead of mandating the use of helmet 
and seatbelts, and remove the section 
153 penalties. 

My own State of Colorado has no hel- 
met law. In fact, a bill to implement a 
helmet law recently introduced in the 
State legislature went down in flames. 

Colorado, however, has a motorcycle 
fatality rate almost 30 percent below 
the average for States with mandatory 
helmet laws. Of the top 12 States with 
the best motorcycle safety records, 
only one has a helmet law. On the 
other hand, half of the 12 States with 
the worst safety records have helmet 
laws. 

Comparing States with and without 
mandatory helmet laws as a whole, fig- 
ures show that for the 14-year-period 
between 1977 and 1990, States with man- 
datory helmet laws had 12.5 percent 
more accidents and 2.3 percent more fa- 
talities than States that did not man- 
date helmet usage. 

In the past decade, motorcycle fatali- 
ties have decreased 38 percent and acci- 
dents have plummeted 41 percent. 
These figures are particularly impres- 
sive because the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration estimates that the aver- 
age vehicle miles traveled by motorcy- 
clists has increased 85 percent since 
1975. These statistics are unmatched by 
any other category of road user—pas- 
senger or commercial. 

What can account for this decrease in 
accidents and fatalities? Evidence 
clearly indicates that the most effec- 
tive way to reduce motorcycle acci- 
dents and motorcycle fatalities is 
through comprehensive education pro- 
grams, as opposed to mandating helmet 
usage. Currently 42 States have estab- 
lished and funded some sort of safety 
program. 

The national average of motorcycle 
fatalities per 100 accidents is 2.95. 
States with rider education programs 
and no helmet laws, however, have the 
lowest average death rate, 2.56 fatali- 
ties per 100 accidents. States with man- 
datory helmet laws and no rider edu- 
cation programs have a significantly 
higher rate of 3.09 fatalities per 100 ac- 
cidents. 

Police accident reports indicate that 
well over 45 percent of motorcyclists 
involved in accidents did not have a 
motorcycle license, 92 percent did not 
have any rider training and more than 
half had less than 6 months riding ex- 
perience. 62 percent of the accidents 
and 50 percent of the fatalities involved 
riders between the ages of 17-26. Clear- 
ly, mandating helmet use will not ad- 
dress the real problem of rider inexpe- 
rience and lack of training. 

I believe that encouraging and pro- 
viding support to States and local com- 
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munities to establish motorcycle train- 
ing programs would be a much more ef- 
fective means of improving motorcycle 
safety on our roads and highways. The 
Federal Government should redirect its 
role to providing uniform national 
guidelines regarding these safety pro- 
grams, rather than mandating where 
the money to pay for them should 
come from. 

I realize the motivations behind 
ISTEA and those who wish to force 
States into passing helmet and seatbelt 
laws are doing so out of concern for the 
safety of the traveling public, but I 
think their efforts are misguided. 

Forcing States to pass laws, or 
throwing money at safety programs is 
not the answer. Throughout my career 
in politics, I have always strived to 
protect the interests of States and 
communities by allowing them to 
make the important decisions on how 
their affairs should be conducted. When 
Congress blackmailed the States re- 
garding highway speed limits, I 
thought that was wrong. The same for 
seatbelt and helmet laws. I have stuck 
with the philosophy that each State 
and each community should, to the 
best of their ability, be allowed to 
make its own policy decisions. 

When the National Governor’s Asso- 
ciation had their annual meeting in 
Washington recently, they begged for 
relief from burdensome Federal man- 
dates. My bill, Mr. President, would do 
just that. 

I own a motorcycle; that’s no secret. 
Where helmets are required to be worn, 
I wear them, where they are not, I do 
not. I make no bones about the fact 
that my dislike for the Federal man- 
date requiring States to pass helmet 
laws is in part inspired by my interest 
in motorcycling. But, I also think per- 
sonal freedom is an issue. I am pro- 
choice. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should dictate to the States, 
or its citizens, on matters of individual 
liberty. The choice of wearing of a hel- 
met, or not doing so should be left up 
to the individual—not forced by Gov- 
ernment extortion. And those who con- 
tend that it is not simply a personal re- 
sponsibility because motorcyclists who 
choose not to wear helmets can become 
a public burden, are using faulty logic. 
It would then follow that we should 
mandate helmets for skiers, horsemen, 
skateboarders, and automobile drivers. 

Mr. President, in closing, I want to 
strongly encourage my colleagues to 
reconsider the position Congress took 
in ISTEA in mandating that States 
pass helmet and seatbelt laws. It is 
wrong to blackmail the States into 
passing laws. And, if motorcycle safety 
programs are desired, we should work 
toward establishing effective program 
guidelines, rather than force States to 
dip from one transportation pot to fill 
another. 

I ask that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1842 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. USE OF SAFETY BELTS AND MOTOR- 
CYCLE HELMETS. 


Section 1539(h) of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) іп paragrah (1)- 

(А) in the heading, by striking 1994“ and 
inserting “1996”, 

(B) by striking 1994“ and inserting “1996”, 

(C) by inserting after "subsection (а)(1)" 
the following or a motorcycle safety pro- 
gram administered by the State to reduce 
motorcycle accidents and fatalities,", and 

(D) by striking “1995” and inserting “1997”, 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2)1— 

(А) by striking “1994” and inserting “1996”, 
and 

(B) by inserting after "subsection (а)(1)” 
the following “ог a motorcycle safety pro- 
gram administered by the State to reduce 
motorcycle accidents and fatalities,', 


LANGUAGE OF NEW LAW IF THIS PROPOSED BILL 
IS ENACTED: 

ch) PENALTY— 

(J) FISCAL YEAR 199.—If, at any time in 
fiscal year 1996, à State does not have in ef- 
fect a law described in subsection (aX1) or a 
motorcycle safety program administered by 
the State to reduce motorcycle accidents 
and fatalities, and a law described in (a)(2), 
the Secretary shall transfer 1% percent of 
the funds apportioned to the State for fiscal 
year 1997 under each of subsections (b)(1), 
(b)(2), and (b)(3) of section 104 of this title to 
the apportionment of the State under sec- 
tion 402 of this title. 

“(2) THEREAFTER.—If, at any time in a fis- 
cal year beginning after September 30, 1996, a 
State does not have in effect а law described 
in subsection (аХ1) or a motorcycle safety 
program administered by the State to reduce 
motorcycle accidents and fatalíties and a 
law described in (a2), the Secretary shall 
transfer 3 percent of the funds apportioned 
to the State for the succeeding fiscal year 
under each of subsection (b)(1), (be). and 
(b)(3) of section 104 of this title to the appor- 
tionment of the State under section 402 of 
this title. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
almost 2 years have passed since we en- 
acted the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act of 1991. In- 
cluded in that bill were provisions 
which required States to enact laws 
mandating safety belt and helmet use. 
States which did not enact such laws 
as of October 1, 1993, would be required 
to shift already scarce transportation 
funds to section 402 safety programs. 

That date has come and gone—but 
even in the face of the penalties laid 
out by the section 153 provisions, only 
2 States have complied. 

The Minnesota Legislature consid- 
ered several bills that would have im- 
plemented some type of mandate on 
helmet use, including one that would 
have required helmets for riders under 
21 years of age. None of these bills even 
made it out of committee. 

At least 11 other States have rejected 
mandatory helmet laws this year, de- 
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spite the sanctions that will be im- 
posed upon them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Right now, 26 States—more than half 
of the country—will be penalized for 
not responding to what amounts to 
blackmail by the Federal Government. 

Of course, supporters of the penalty 
provision will tell you that it is not а 
mandate. The penalty merely directs 
States to spend additional moneys on 
the section 402 program if they choose 
not to pass the laws. 

But it's important to note that 42 
State legislatures have already estab- 
lished and funded rider education pro- 
grams—independently of any penalty 
system. 

So let us get to the heat of the issue 
raised by the mandate. Its authors 
want to mandate helmet use, not biker 
safety education and injury prevention. 

When it comes to injury prevention, 
education is a more effective strategy 
than mandating helmets. States with 
laws establishing motorcycle rider edu- 
cation programs average fewer fatali- 
ties compared to States without edu- 
cation programs. 

Minnesota motorists and motorcy- 
clists have demonstrated a strong com- 
mitment to improving traffic safety. 
They have requested, supported, and 
prodded the Minnesota Legislature to 
honestly and competently meet their 
demands for safer roadways. 

Minnesota motorcyclists lobbied the 
State legislature to enact the toughest 
licensing standards in the Nation. They 
also implemented self-funded com- 
prehensive rider education programs 
and public awareness programs which 
have won over 20 national awards and 
can now serve as a model for other 
States. 

In Minnesota, bikers do it because 
good behavior is rewarded by good 
health—not because someone in Wash- 
ington is trying to force them to. That 
is why the Motorcycle Industry Coun- 
cil rated Minnesota the second safest 
State in the Nation in which to ride a 
motorcycle. 

Since the repeal of its mandatory 
helmet law, the number of licensed mo- 
torcyclists in Minnesota has doubled. 
Today, Minnesota has experienced a 77- 
percent reduction in cyclist fatalities 
from the record high numbers which 
were recorded in 1980—all that in only 
25 years. All this happened because 
Minnesota motorcyclists and law- 
makers realized that there is no sub- 
stitute for ongoing traffic safety edu- 
cation and tough licensing provisions. 

I have long been committed to re- 
forming our health care delivery sys- 
tem. Critical to real reform is account- 
ability. For people it means greater 
personal responsibility for lifestyle, 
habits, and behavior. Minnesota's mo- 
torcyclists have already demonstrated 
that they take their personal respon- 
sibilities very seriously. 

Furthermore, they have proven con- 
clusively that the best approach to en- 
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forcing good behavior is through posi- 
tive incentives and education. The 
positive results have been felt through- 
out the State—and it's not because of a 
mandatory helmet law. 

We need to remember that the pen- 
alty provision in ISTEA only applies to 
those States that have chosen not to 
pass mandatory helmet and seatbelt 
laws. The Federal Government should 
redirect its role to make sure that safe- 
ty programs are of the highest stand- 
ard—instead of mandating where the 
money for the program should come 
from. 

Mr. President, that is why I join my 
colleague from Colorado in introducing 
legislation which would delay the ef- 
fective date of the section 153 pen- 
alties, and exempt States which al- 
ready have motorcycle safety programs 
in place. I ask my colleagues to join 
me in cosponsoring this important leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, we all believe in safe- 
ty. And it is good sometimes to remind 
ourselves that very often, it is the peo- 
ple—not Federal officials—who have 
figured out the best way to do it. 


By Mr. SPECTER (for himself, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. BYRD, Mr. COCHRAN, 


Mr. Dopp, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. EXON, Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 


HATCH, Mrs. HUTCHISON, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEVIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. REID, Mr. RIE- 
GLE, Mr. ROBB, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SHELBY, and Mr. 
WARNER): 

S.J. Res. 162. A joint resolution des- 
ignating March 25, 1994, as Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
тосгасу”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 
e Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today, 
I, along with 35 cosponsors, introduce à 
joint resolution to designate March 25, 
1994, as "Greek Independence Day: A 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy.“ 

One hundred and seventy-three years 
ago the Greeks began the revolution 
that would free them from the Otto- 
man Empire and return Greece to its 
democratic heritage. It was, of course, 
the ancient Greeks who developed the 
concept of democracy in which the su- 
preme power to govern was vested in 
the people. Our Founding Fathers drew 
heavily upon the political and philo- 
sophical experience of ancient Greece 
in forming our representative democ- 
racy. Thomas Jefferson proclaimed 
that, to the ancient Greeks * * * we 
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are all indebted for the light which led 
ourselves out of Gothic darkness.“ It is 
fitting, then, that we should recognize 
the anniversary of the beginning of 
their effort to return to that demo- 
cratic tradition. 

The democratic form of government 
is only one of the most obvious of the 
many benefits we gained from the 
Greek people. The ancient Greeks con- 
tributed a great deal to the modern 
world, particularly to the United 
States of America, in the areas of art, 
philosophy, science, and law. Today, 
Greek-Americans continue to enrich 
our culture and make valuable con- 
tributions to American society, busi- 
ness, and government. 

It is my hope that strong support for 
this joint resolution in Congress will 
serve as a clear goodwill gesture to the 
people of Greece with whom we have 
enjoyed such a close bond throughout 
history. Similar legislation has been 
signed into law each of the past 7 
years, with overwhelming support in 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. Accordingly, I urge my col- 
leagues to join us in supporting this 
important resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 162 

Whereas the ancient Greeks developed the 
concept of democracy, in which the supreme 
power to govern was vested in the people; 

Whereas the Founding Fathers of the 
United States drew heavily upon the politi- 
cal experience and philosophy of ancient 
Greece in forming the representative democ- 
racy of the United States; 

Whereas these and other ideals have forged 
a close bond both between the United States 
and Greece and between their peoples; 

Whereas March 25, 1994, marks the 173rd 
anniversary of the beginning of the revolu- 
tion that freed Greek people from the Otto- 
man Empire and enabled the re-establish- 
ment of democracy in Greece; and 

Whereas it is proper and desirable to cele- 
brate that anniversary with the Greek peo- 
ple and to reaffirm the democratic principles 
from which the United States and Greece 
were born: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That March 25, 1994, is 
designated as "Greek Independence Day: A 
National Day of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy“, and the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling on the people of the United 
States to observe the day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 251 

At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBB] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
257, a bill to modify the requirements 
applicable to locatable minerals on 
public domain lands, consistent with 
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the principles of self-initiation of min- 
ing claims, and for other purposes. 
S. 1043 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1043, a bill to extend until 
January 1, 1998, the existing suspension 
of duty on certain bicycle parts, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1221 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1227, а bill to make tech- 
nical correction to emergency unem- 
ployment benefits provisions. 
S. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to estab- 
lish time limitations on certain civil 
actions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1941 
At the request of Mr. COVERDELL, the 
names of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GREGG], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1541, a 
bill to provide that a nongovernmental 
person may use a private express car- 
riage of certain letters and packets 
without being penalized by the Postal 
Service, and for other purposes. 
S. 1791 
At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the names of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. D'AMATO], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. BROWN], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1791, a bill to provide for manda- 
tory life imprisonment of a person con- 
victed of a second offense of kidnap- 
ping à minor. 
S. 1805 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
names of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGS], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. KEMPTHORNE], and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1805, a bill to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
eliminate the disparity between the pe- 
riods of delay provided for civilian and 
military retiree cost-of-living adjust- 
ments in the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993. 
8. 1814 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PRESSLER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1814, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to pro- 
vide that a taxpayer may elect to in- 
clude in income crop insurance pro- 
ceeds and disaster payments in the 
year of the disaster or in the following 
year. 
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8. 1836 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1836, a bill for the relief of John 
Mitchell. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 146 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SHELBY], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
146, a joint resolution designating May 
1, 1994, through May 7, 1994, as “Ма- 
tional Walking Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 158 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 158, 
a joint resolution to designate both the 
month of August 1994 and the month of 
August 1995 as National Slovak Amer- 
ican Heritage Month." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER], the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. SIMON], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SARBANES] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 161, a joint resolution to 
designate April 1994, as Civil War His- 
tory Month." 


SENATE RESOLUTION  180—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. LEVIN (for Mr. MITCHELL, for 
himself and Mr. DOLE) submitted the 
following resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 180 


Whereas, in the case of Betty Johnson v. Of- 
fice of Senate Fair Employment Practices, No. 
94-6002, pending in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, the Office 
of Senate Fair Employment Practices is the 
respondent in à proceeding under section 309 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1991, 2 U.S.C. $1209, 
to review a final decision concerning allega- 
tions of discrimination in Senate employ- 
ment; 

Whereas, section 303(f) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1991, 2 U.S.C. §1203(f), provides that for 
the purpose of representation by the Senate 
Legal Counsel, the Office of Senate Fair Em- 
ployment Practices shall be deemed a com- 
mittee within the meaning of title VII of the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 
§§ 288, et seq.; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(1) of the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978, 2 U.S.C. §§ 288b(a), 288с(а)(1), the Senate 
may direct its Counsel to defend a commit- 
tee of the Senate in any civil action in which 
there is placed in issue any action taken by 
such committee in its official capacity: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel is 
directed to represent the Office of Senate 
Fair Employment Practices in the case of 
Betty Johnson v. Office of Senate Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 


February 9, 1994 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


REID AMENDMENT NO. 1436 


Mr. REID proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 3759) making emergency 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, as follows: 

In Title IV, Section 403; insert at the end 
the following paragraph: 

“Any federal entity or official who makes 
available funds under this Act shall take rea- 
sonable steps to determine whether any indi- 
vidual seeking to obtain such funds is law- 
fully within the United States.” 


DURENBERGER AMENDMENT NO. 
1437 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. DURENBERGER submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill H.R. 3759, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

4 At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 

ng: 

SEC. . CREATION OF NATURAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF TRUST FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACCOUNT.— 
Chapter 11 of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting at the end the follow- 
ing new section: 

“$ 1115. Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund 


“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
а separate account in the Treasury, known 
as the ‘Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund’, 
into which shall be deposited an amount 
equal to the average annual amount ex- 
pended by the Federal Government for natu- 
ral disaster relief during the preceding 5 fuli 
fiscal years (as determined under subsection 
(b). 

"(b) DETERMINATION OF  AMOUNT.—The 
President shall submit with the President's 
fiscal year budget (beginning with the budg- 
et for fiscal year 1995) an estimate of the av- 
erage annual cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of providing assistance to State and 
local governments and private entities in re- 
covering from natural disasters during the 5 
full fiscal years preceding the submission of 
the budget. 

“(с) TRANSFER.— 

“(1) On the first day of each fiscal year, 
there shall be transferred from the general 
fund to the Natural Disaster Relief Trust 
Fund the amount necessary to bring the 
amount on deposit in the fund up to the 
amount determined under subsection (b). 

*(2) The amounts in the Natural Disaster 
Relief Trust Fund may be appropriated ex- 
clusively for disaster relief. 

"(d) Budget Treatment.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law— 

“(1) amounts transferred pursuant to sub- 
section (сХ1) shall be treated as discre- 
tionary appropriations for the fiscal year in 
which the transfer is made: and 

*(2) appropriations under subsection (c)(2) 
(not to exceed the balances of the Natural 
Disaster Relief Trust Fund and amounts of 
outlays that flow through budget authority 
actually appropriated) shall be excluded 
from, and shall not be taken into account for 
purposes of, any budget enforcement proce- 
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dures under the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 or the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

(b) LISTING OF THE NATURAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF TRUST FUND AMONG GOVERNMENT TRUST 
FUNDS.—Section 1321(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

*(91) Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund. " 

(c) REQUIREMENT FOR THE PRESIDENT то 
REPORT ANNUALLY ON THE STATUS OF THE AC- 
COUNT.—Section 1105(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

*(29) information about the Natural Disaster 
Relief Trust Fund, including a separate 
statement of amounts іп that Trust Fund.“. 


REID (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1438 


Mr. REID (for himself, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. KERREY, Mr. EXON, and Mr. SAS- 
SER) proposed an amendment to 
amendment No. 1436 proposed by Mr. 
REID to the bill H.R. 3759, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

In the amendment, strike all after the first 
word and insert the following: ''federal en- 
tity or official who makes available funds 
under this Act other than for the purposes 
set forth in subsection (2) above shall take 
reasonable steps to determine whether any 
individual or company seeking to obtain 
such funds is lawfully within the United 
States.“ 


KERREY (AND ROBB) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1439 


Mr. KERREY (for himself and Mr. 
ROBB) proposed an amendment to the 
bill H.R. 3759, supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the 
the following: 

SEC. . It is the sense of the Senate that 
disaster relief assistance provided by this 
bill should be funded through the enactment 
of a temporary Federal tax on gasoline. 


‚ insert 


KERREY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1440 


Mr. KERREY (for himself, Mr. GRA- 
HAM, Mr. BROWN, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
ROBB, Mr. GREGG, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
COVERDELL, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. COHEN, Mr. KEMPTHORNE, and Mr. 
DURENBERGER) proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra, as follows: 

On page 114, strike line 9 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE IV—BIPARTISAN BUDGET CUTTING 
SEC. 4001. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the Bipartisan Budget Cutting Act of 
1994”. 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION; IDENTICAL PRO- 
VISIONS.—Any provision in this title which is 
identical to any provision in this Act that is 
not in this title shall not take effect. Any 
provision of this title that amends any provi- 
sion of law which is also amended by a provi- 
sion in this Act that is not in this title shall 
not take effect. 

(с) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 4001. Short title and table of contents. 
CHAPTER 1—NATIONAL SECURITY 
Sec. 4101. Reduction in Public Law-480 Food 
for Peace Program. 
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Sec. 4102. Rescission of funds for World 
Bank. 

Sec. 4103. Reduction in funding for inter- 
national development associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 4104. Rescission of funds for foreign 
military financing. 

Sec. 4105. Overseas broadcasting. 

Sec. 4106. Rescission of funds for Agency for 


International Development, De- 
partment of State, and United 
States Information Agency. 


CHAPTER 2—PHYSICAL CAPITAL, NATURAL 
RESOURCES, AND SCIENCE 


. 4201. Termination of Spacelifter pro- 
gram. 

. Elimination of funding for Maglev 
prototype development  pro- 


gram. 

. Limitation on eligibility for emer- 
gency unemployment com- 
pensation. 

. Termination of Modular High- 
Temperature Gas-Cooled Reac- 
tor Project. 

Defense environmental restora- 
tion and waste management ac- 
tivities. 

. Alaska Power 

sale. 

. Federal-private cogeneration of 
electricity. 

. Rescission of funds from SPR pe- : 
troleum account. 

. Elimination of Weather Office clo- 
sure certification procedures. 

. Rescission of funds for agriculture 
building and facilities account. 

. Rescission of funds for EDA. 

. Elimination of funding for public 
telecommunications facilities. 

. Moratorium on construction and 
acquisition of new Federal 
buildings. 

CHAPTER 3—GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 4301. Reduction in pay for members of 
Congress and certain senior 
Federal officers. 

Sec. 4302. Streamlining of Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Rescission of funds from Теп- 
nessee Valley Authority Fund. 
Rescission of funds for Appalach- 

ian Regional Commission. 

Improvements to management of 
veterans' hospitals. 

Rescission of funds for Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

Improvement of U.S. Marshals 
Service. 

Reversion of funds for Federal 
construction projects. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development appropriations. 

Limitation on office equipment 
and furnishings purchases by 
departing Senators. 

Rescission of funds for Executive 
Office of the President. 

Rescission of funds for legislative 
branch. 

Rescission of funds for Senate 
franking. 

Provisions relating to annual pay 
adjustments for Members of 
Congress. 

SES annual leave accumulation. 

Reduction of Federal full-time 
equivalent positions. 

Limitation on amounts expended 
by certain Government entities 
for overhead expenses. 


. 4205. 


Administration 


. 4303. 
. 4304. 
. 4305. 
. 4306. 
. 4307. 
. 4308. 
. 4309. 
. 4310. 


. 4311. 
. 4312. 
. 4313. 
. 4314. 
. 4315. 
. 4316. 
. 4317. 
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. 4318. Rescission of funds for travel ac- 
counts. 

. 4319. Termination of Federal advisory 
committees. 

„ 4320. Elimination of certain reports re- 
quired on contracts covered by 
Davis-Bacon Act, 

. 4321. Funding of SBA provision. 

. 4322. Unemployment compensation for 
members of the Armed Forces. 

CHAPTER 4—HUMAN RESOURCES 


. 4401. Reduction in funding for arts and 

humanities programs. 

. 4402. Elimination of operating subsidies 

for vacant public housing. 

. 4403. Substitution of voucher assistance 
for public housing new con- 
struction. 

4404. Termination of annual 
grant assistance. 

CHAPTER 5—SOCIAL SERVICES, RETIREMENT, 

AND HEALTH CARE 

Sec. 4501. Termination of the Uniformed 
Services University of the 
Health Sciences. 

Provision relating to Government 
contributions to the Thrift Sav- 
ings Plan. 

Deferral until age 62 of cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments for military re- 
tirees who first entered mili- 
tary service on or after January 
1, 1994. 

Limitation on cost-of-living ad- 
justments for Federal annu- 
ities. 

. Awards of Pell Grants to prisoners 

prohibited. 

. Elimination of public library con- 
struction, follow through, law- 
related education, and law 
school clinical experience pro- 
grams. 

Imposition of 20 percent coinsur- 
ance on clinical laboratory 
services under medicare. 

Imposition of 10 percent copay- 
ment on home health services 
under medicare. 

Establishment of standard pay- 
ment rates for home health 
services. 

Increase in medicare part B pre- 
mium for higher-income indi- 
viduals. 

CHAPTER 6—AGRICULTURE 


. 4601. Elimination of Honey Price Sup- 
port program. 
4602. Acreage limitation programs for 
1995 through 1998 crops of corn. 
CHAPTER 1—NATIONAL SECURITY 
SEC. 4101. REDUCTION IN PUBLIC LAW 480 FOOD 
FOR PEACE PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 103 of title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

"(f) MODIFICATION OF TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS DURING CERTAIN YEARS.—The Sec- 
retary shall set the terms and conditions of 
agreements entered into under this title 
after the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section so that— 

*(1) the length of the loan does not exceed 
20 years; 

(2) the length of the grace period does not 
exceed 5 years; 

(3) the interest rate during the grace pe- 
riod is not less than 3 percent; and 

“(4) the interest rate during the payback 
period is not less than 5 percent.“ 

(b) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Public 


Sec. direct 


Sec. 4502. 


Sec. 4503. 


. 4504. 


. 4507. 


. 4508. 


. 4509. 


. 4510. 


Sec. 
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Law 480 Program Account" in the Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111)— 

(1) $69,378,000 is rescinded from the 
amounts provided for programs under title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 and the Food for 
Progress Act of 1985; and 

(2) $56,017,000 is rescinded from the amount 
provided for commodities supplied in connec- 
tion with dispositions abroad pursuant to 
title III of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

SEC. 4102. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR WORLD 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Contribution to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development” 
in the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub, L. 103-87)— 

(1) $27,910,500 provided for paid-in capital is 
rescinded; and 

(2) $902,439,500 provided for callable capital 
is rescinded. 

SEC. 4103. REDUCTION IN FUNDING FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 526 of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public 
Law 103-87) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end “, of which not more 
than $957,142,857 shall be available for fiscal 
year 1994, and not more than $957,142,857 
shall be available for fiscal year 1995”, 

(b) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Contribu- 
tion to the International Development Asso- 
ciation” in the Foreign Operations, Export 
Financing, and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-87), $67,189,143 is 
rescinded. 

SEC. 4104. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FOREIGN 
MILITARY FINANCING. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram” in the Foreign Operations, Export Fi- 
nancing, and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-87), $25,721,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from grants. 

БЕС. 4105. OVERSEAS BROADCASTING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no grant may be 
made by the Board for International Broad- 
casting, or any successor entity that may 
hereinafter be established, for the purpose of 
operating Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty except under the terms and conditions 
set forth under this section. 

(b) LIMITATION ON GRANT AMOUNT.—No 
grant may be made to operate Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty after September 
30, 1995, in excess of $75,000,000. 

(c) COMPETITIVE GRANT REQUIREMENT.— 
Any grant made to operate Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty shall be awarded on 
the basis of full and open competition. 

(d) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Any grant 
agreement entered into by the Board for 
International Broadcasting, or its successor, 
for the purpose of operating Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty shall require that 
grant funds shall only be used for activities 
set forth in the grant agreement, which shall 
provide, in detail, the purposes for which 
grant funds may be used and shall include 
conditions designed to reduce overlapping 
language services and broadcasting services 
with other broadcasting services funded by 
the United States Government. 

(2) The grant agreement shall provide that 
failure to comply with the requirements of 
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the agreement shall permit the grant to be 
terminated without fiscal obligation to the 
United States. 

(e) PROHIBITED USES OF THE GRANT 
FUNDS.—No grant funds may be used— 

(1) to pay any salary or other compensa- 
tion, or enter into any contract providing for 
the payment thereof in excess of the rates 
established for comparable positions under 
chapter 51 and subchapter II of chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

(2) to pay for any activity for the purpose 
of influencing the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation being considered by the Congress of 
the United States; 

(3) to enter into a contract or obligation to 
pay severance payments beyond those re- 
quired by United States law or the laws of 
the country where the employee is stationed; 

(4) to pay for first class travel for any em- 
ployee of the grantee or the employee's 
spouse; or 

(5) to compensate freelance contractors ex- 
cept as provided for, in detail, in the grant 
agreement or with the written approval of 
the grantor agency or its agent. 

(f) REPORT ON MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.— 
Not later than March 31 and September 30 of 
each calendar year, the Inspector General of 
the Board for International Broadcasting or 
its successor, shall submit to the Board, or 
its successor, and to the Congress, a report 
on management practices of the grantee, 
during the preceding 6-month period. 

(g) REPORTS ON PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION.—(1) Not later than April 1, 1994, the 
Board for International Broadcasting shall 
submit a report to the Office of Personnel 
Management containing justification, in 
terms of the types of duties performed at 
specific rates of compensation, of the classi- 
fication of personnel employed by the 


grantee. 

(2) Not later than September 30, 1994, the 
Office of Personnel Management shall sub- 
mit to Congress a report containing an eval- 
uation of the system of personnel classifica- 
tion used by the grantee with respect to its 
employee, including identification of any 
disparity between the rate of compensation 
provided to employees of the grantee and 
that provided to employees of the Voice of 
America stationed overseas in comparable 
positions. 

(h) PLAN FOR RELOCATION.—Before relocat- 
ing the headquarters of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, in the Federal Republic of Germany 
to another site, the grantee shall submit to 
the appropriate congressional committees a 
detailed plan for such relocation, including 
cost estimates. No funds may be made avail- 
able for such relocation unless explicitly 
provided in an appropriation act or pursuant 
to a reprogramming notification. 


(a) AID.—Of the funds made available 
under the heading Agency for International 
Development—Development Assistance 
Fund" in appropriations Acts for fiscal year 
1994 and prior fiscal years to carry out the 
provisions of sections 103 through 106 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $160,000,000 is 
rescinded. 

(b) DEPARTMENT OF STATE.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Depart- 
ment of State—Administration of Foreign 
Affairs—Diplomatic and Consular Programs" 
in the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
121), $600,000 is rescinded. 
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(c) USIA.— 

(1) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading United 
States Information Agency—Salaries and 
Expenses" іп the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $3,000,000 is rescinded. 

(2) NORTH/SOUTH CENTER.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading United 
States Information Agency—North/South 
Center" in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $8,700,000 is rescinded. 

CHAPTER 2—PHYSICAL CAPITAL, 
NATURAL RESOURCES, AND SCIENCE 
SEC, 4201. қа” TION ОҒ SPACELIFTER PRO- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The United States shall 
not obligate any funds for the acquisition or 
operation of any space launch system not in 
operation as of the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Research. 
Development, Test and Evaluation, Defense- 
Wide" in the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-139), 
$10,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the new medium lift vehicle (Spacelifter) 


program. 

SEC. 4202. ELIMINATION OF FUNDING FOR 
MAGLEV Р! DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1036(d) of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (49 U.S.C. 309 note; 105 
Stat. 1986) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking ‘‘the follow- 
ing" and all that follows through ‘DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.—For’’ and inserting 
“for”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking subpara- 
graph (A) and by redesignating subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) as subparagraphs (A) and 
(B), respectively. 

(b) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Federal 
Railroad Administration—Railroad Research 
and Development" in the Department of 
Transportation and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-122), 
$20,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
magnetic levitation research and analysis 
activities. 

SEC, 4203. LIMITATION ON ELIGIBILITY FOR 
EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Unemployment Com- 
pensation Amendments of 1993 (Public Law 
103-152) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“БЕС. 10. LIMITATION ON ELIGIBILITY FOR EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION. 

"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the amendments made by sections 2 and 
8 of this Act shall not apply to any individ- 
ual whose taxable income (as defined in sec- 
tion 63 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986) 
for any taxable year ending in 1992 exceeds 
$120,000."". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply as if in- 
cluded in the Unemployment Compensation 
Amendments of 1993. 

SEC. 4204. TERMINATION OF MODULAR HIGH- 
TEMPERATURE GAS-COOLED 


TOR PROJECT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The United States shall 
not obligate any funds for the Modular High- 
Temperature Gas-Cooled Reactor program. 

(b) AMENDMENTS.—Section 2122(b) of the 
Energy Policy Act of 1992 (42 U.S.C. 13492(b)) 
is amended— 
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(1) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking "the 
modular high-temperature gas-cooled reac- 
tor technology апа”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(C)— 

(A) by striking “high-temperature gas- 
cooled reactor technology апа”; and 

(В) by striking “опе or both of those tech- 
nologies” and inserting in lieu thereof that 
technology". 

(c) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Depart- 
ment of Energy—Energy Supply, Research 
and Development Activities" in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), $12,000,000 is rescinded, 
to be derived from the gas turbine-modular 
helium reactor program. 

SEC. 4205. DEFENSE ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORA- 
TION AND WASTE MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIVITIES. 

(a) RESCISSION.—Of the funds appropriated 
by the Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994, for activities relating 
to defense environmental restoration and 
waste management, $350,308,000 are hereby 
rescinded. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than October 1, 1994, 
the Secretary of Energy shall submit to Con- 
gress a report on the defense environmental 
restoration and waste management activi- 
ties of the Department of Energy. The report 
shall include the following: 

(1) A statement of the anticipated budget 
of the Department of Energy for defense en- 
vironmental restoration and waste manage- 
ment activities for each of físcal years 1995 
through 2000. 

(2) A description of the defense environ- 
mental restoration and waste management 
goals of the Department, setting forth the 
goals for each site at which defense environ- 
mental restoration activities or defense 
waste management activities are on-going or 
anticipated on the date of the report. , 

(3) А description of the progress achieved 
by the Department in carrying out such ac- 
tivities during the period beginning on Octo- 
ber 1, 1989, and ending on the date of the re- 
port, and of the cost incurred by the Depart- 
ment in carrying out such activities during 
that period. 

SEC. 4206. ALASKA POWER ADMINISTRATION 
SALE. 


(a) SALE OF SNETTISHAM AND EKLUTNA Hy- 
DROELECTRIC PROJECTS.—(1) The Secretary of 
Energy may sell the Snettisham Hydro- 
electric Project (referred to in this section 
as "Snettisham") to the State of Alaska 
Power Authority (now known as the Alaska 
Industrial Development and Export Author- 
ity, and referred to in this section as the 
Authority“). or its successor, in accordance 
with the February 10, 1989, Snettisham Pur- 
chase Agreement between the Alaska Power 
Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Energy and the Authority. 

(2) The Secretary of Energy may sell the 
Eklutna Hydroelectric Project (referred to in 
this section as “Екішпа”) to the Municipal- 
ity of Anchorage doing business as Municipal 
Light and Power, the Chugach Electric Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and the Matanuska Electric As- 
sociation, Inc. (referred to in this section as 
"Eklutna Purchasers") in accordance with 
the August 2, 1989, Eklutna Purchase Agree- 
ment between the United States Department 
of Energy and the Eklutna Purchasers. 

(3) The heads of other affected Federal de- 
partments and agencies, including the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, shall assist the Sec- 
retary of Energy in implementing the sales 
authorized by this title. 

(4) The Secretary of Energy shall deposit 
sale proceeds in the Treasury of the United 
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States to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

(5) There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to prepare or ac- 
quire Eklutna and Snettisham assets for sale 
and conveyance, such preparations to pro- 
vide sufficient title to ensure the beneficial 
use, enjoyment, and occupancy to the pur- 
chasers of the assets to be sold. 

(6) No later than one year after both of the 
sales authorized in this subsection have oc- 
curred, as measured by the "Transaction 
Dates stipulated in the Purchase Agree- 
ments, the Secretary of Energy shall— 

(A) complete the business of, and close out, 
the Alaska Power Administration; and 

(B) prepare and submit to Congress a re- 
port documenting the sales. 

(b) ASSESSMENT OF ALTERNATIVE ОР- 
TIONS.—Before taking any action authorized 
in subsection (a), the Secretary shall assess 
the feasibility of alternative options for 
maximizing the return to the Treasury from 
the sale of the Alaska Power Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

SEC. 4207. FEDERAL-PRIVATE COGENERATION OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

Section 804(2(B) of the National Energy 
Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
8287с(2/(В)) is amended by striking , exclud- 
ing any cogeneration process for other than 
a federally owned building or buildings or 
other federally owned facilities“. 

SEC. 4208. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FROM SPR PE- 
TROLEUM ACCOUNT. 

The unobligated balance of the funds in the 
SPR petroleum account on the date of the 
enactment of this Act is rescinded. 

БЕС. 4209. ELIMINATION OF WEATHER OFFICE 
жал CERTIFICATION PROCE- 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Title VII of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Authorization Act of 1992 is repealed. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that the repeal made by sub- 
section (a) will not result in a degradation of 
weather forecasting service. 

(c) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading National 
Oceanic And Atmospheric Administration— 
Operations, Research, and Facilities“ in the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121). 
$20,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the National Weather Service. 

SEC. 4210. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE BUILDING AND FACILI- 
TIES ACCOUNT. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Cooperative State Research Serv- 
ice—Buildings and Facilities" in the Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111), 
$1,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4211. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EDA. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Есопотіс Development Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development Assistance 
Programs" in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $79,946,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4212. ELIMINATION OF FUNDING FOR PUB- 
LIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILI- 


(a) REPEAL OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.—Subpart A of Part IV of title III 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C, 
390-393a) is repealed. 

(b) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading National 
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Telecommunications and Information Ad- 
ministration—Public Telecommunications 
Facilities, Planning and Construction” in 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State. the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), 
$24,000,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 4213. MORATORIUM ON CONSTRUCTION AND 
ACQUISITION OF NEW FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS, 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—After the date of the 
enactment of this Act and before October 1, 
1998, the Administrator of General Services 
may not obligate any funds for construction 
or acquisition of any public building under 
the authority of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 or any other provision of law (other than 
a public building under construction or 
under contract for acquisition on such date 
of enactment). 

7) PUBLIC BUILDING DEFINED.—In this sec- 
tion, the term ‘public building" has the 
meaning such term has under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959. 

CHAPTER 3—GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

SEC. 4301. REDUCTION IN PAY FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS AND CERTAIN SENIOR 
FEDERAL OFFICERS. 

(a) REDUCTION IN RATE OF Pay.—Effective 
on the first day of the first applicable pay 
period that begins on or after January 1, 
1995, the rate of pay of each position de- 
scribed under subsection (b) shall be reduced 
by 5 percent. 

(b) POSITIONS.—Subsection (a) applies to— 

(1) each Senator and Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the Majority and 
Minority Leaders of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; 

(2) each position on the Executive Sched- 
ule described under sections 5312 through 
5316 of title 5, United States Code; and 

(3) each Senior Executive Service position 
(as defined under section 3132(a)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code). 

SEC. 4302. STREAMLINING OF DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—During the 5-year period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall streamline the head- 
quarters, regional, and field office structure 
of the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment by consolidating various of such 
offices and reducing the size of the Depart- 
ment, without regard to the requirements of 
section 7(p) of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development Act. 

(b) WoRK FORCE REDUCTIONS,—In carrying 
out subsection (a), during the period referred 
to in such subsection, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall eliminate 
not less than 1,500 full-time employment po- 
sitions in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

SEC. 4303. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FROM TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY FUND. 

Of the funds in the Area and Regional Ac- 
count of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Fund, $23,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4304. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion” in the Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), 
$59,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4305. IMPROVEMENTS TO MANAGEMENT OF 
VETERANS' HOSPITALS. 

The Secretary of Veterans Affairs, in con- 

sultation with the Secretary of Health and 
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Human Services, shall implement for the 
Veterans Health Administration a financing 
system known as a Prospective Payment 
System". In implementing such a system, 
the Secretary shall classify each individual 
receiving health care and services under 
chapter 17 of title 38, United States Code, in 
& Diagnosis-Related Group (DRG). The Pro- 
spective Payment System implemented by 
the Secretary shall be modeled as closely as 
is practicable on the Prospective Payment 
System in use for the Medicare program 
under title XVIII of the Social Security Act. 
The Secretary may, to the extent necessary 
to implement this section, waive any provi- 
sions of law inconsistent with this section. 
In implementing this section, it shall be a 
goal of the Secretary to achieve savings in 
outlays for the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs medical system of not less than 
$1,000,000,000 over the five-year period of fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1998. 

SEC. 4306. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGAL 

SERVICES CORPORATION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Legal Services Corporation—Pay- 
ment to the Legal Services Corporation” in 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), 
$20,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4307. IMPROVEMENT OF U.S. MARSHALS 
SERVICE. 


(a) PHASING OUT OF POLITICAL AP- 
POINTEES.— 

(1) UNCONFIRMED APPOINTEES.—Any indi- 
vidual serving as a United States marshal to 
whose appointment to such office the Senate 
has not given its advice and consent as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, may no 
longer serve in such position on or after such 
date of enactment, except pursuant to ap- 
pointment by the Attorney General under 
the amendments made by this section. The 
Attorney General shall, before appointing 
any other individual to such vacated posi- 
tion, offer such vacated position to the indi- 
vidual then serving as deputy marshal in 
that office of United States marshal. The in- 
dividual appointed to fill such vacated posi- 
tion shall be appointed for the remainder of 
the unexpired term of his or her predecessor. 

(2) CONFIRMED APPOINTEES.—Any individual 
who, on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, is a United States marshal to whose ap- 
pointment the Senate has given its advice 
and consent, may not serve in such position 
on or after December 31, 1994, except pursu- 
ant to appointment by the Attorney General 
under the amendments made by this section. 
The Attorney General shall, before appoint- 
ing any other individual to such vacated po- 
sition, offer such vacated position to the in- 
dividual then serving as deputy marshal in 
that office of United States marshal. The in- 
dividual appointed to fill such vacated posi- 
tion shall be appointed for the remainder of 
the unexpired term of his or her predecessor. 

(b) APPOINTMENT OF UNITED STATES MAR- 
SHALS.—Section 561 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (с) by striking “Тһе Presi- 
dent shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate," and inserting 
“Тһе Attorney General shall appoint"; and 

(2) in subsection (d) by striking Presi- 
dent“ and inserting Attorney General". 

(c) OVERALL REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF POSI- 
TIONS.— 

(1) ELIMINATION OF POSITIONS OF DEPUTY 
MARSHAL.—The position of deputy marshal in 
the 70 judicial districts having the least pop- 
ulation of all judicial districts shall be abol- 
ished, as of— 
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(A) the date of the enactment of this Act, 
in a case in which subsection (a)(1) applies; 
or 

(B) the date on which the United States 
marshal leaves office under the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a)(2), in a case in which 
such subsection applies; 
and no equivalent position in such districts 
shall thereafter be created. 

(2) OVERALL REDUCTION.—The number of 
full-time equivalent positions in the United 
States Marshals Service as of January 1, 
1995, may not exceed the number of full-time 
equivalent positions in the United States 
Marshals Service on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, minus 70. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
562 of title 28, United States Code, and the 
item relating to such section in the table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of 
such títle, are repealed. 

(2) Section 569 of such title is amended— 

(A) by striking “(а)”; and 

(B) by striking subsection (b). 

SEC. 4308. REVERSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS. 

Any amount that is appropriated for a Fed- 
eral construction project that has not been 
obligated through a binding contract or a 
general construction contract by the date 
that is 2 years after the amount is made 
available to carry out the project shall re- 
vert on that date to the fund from which the 
appropriation was made and shall be avail- 
able for reappropriation. 

SEC. 4309. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Of the funds made available in title II of 
the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994, 
for carrying out à community development 
grants program, as authorized by title I of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, $176,000,000 are hereby rescinded. 
SEC. 4310. LIMITATION ON OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

AND FURNISHINGS PURCHASES BY 
DEPARTING SENATORS. 

Section 2 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to 
authorize the disposition of certain office 
equipment and furnishings, and for other 
purposes", enacted October 20, 1974 (2 U.S.C. 
590) is repealed. 

SEC. 4311. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Of the funds made avail- 
able for each account under the heading Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and Funds 
Appropriated to the President“ in the Treas- 
ury, Postal Service, and General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
123), there is rescinded an amount equal to 5 
percent of such funds. 

(b) ADDITIONAL OFFICES.—Of the funds 
made available for each account under the 
heading Executive Office of the President" 
in the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-124), there is rescinded an 
amount equal to 5 percent of such funds, 

SEC, 4312. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Of the funds made avail- 
able for each account in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
69), there is rescinded an amount equal to 7.5 
percent of such funds. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to— 

(1) funds made available under the heading 
“Congressional Operations House“; or 

(2) funds for which amounts are rescinded 
by sections 4313 and 4315. 
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SEC, 4313. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR SENATE 
FRANKING. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading ''Senate—Official Mail Costs“ in the 
Legislative Branch Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-69), $6,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4314. PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
PAY ADJUSTMENTS FOR М! 
OF CONGRESS. 

(a) CALENDAR YEAR 1994.—Notwithstanding 
section 601(а)(2) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31(2)), the cost 
of living adjustment (relating to pay for 
Members of Congress) which would become 
effective under such provision of law during 
calendar year 1994 shall not take effect. 

(b) LIMITATION ON FUTURE ADJUSTMENTS.— 
Effective as of December 31, 1994, paragraph 
(2) of section 601(a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 is amended— 

(1) by striking “(2) Effective" and inserting 
“(2ХА) Subject to subparagraph (В), effec- 
tive“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

(B) In no event shall the percentage ad- 
justment taking effect under subparagraph 
(A) in any calendar year exceed the percent- 
age adjustment taking effect in such cal- 
endar year under section 5303 of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, in the rates of pay under the 
General Schedule.“ 

БЕС. 4315. SES ANNUAL LEAVE ACCUMULATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Effective on the last day 
of the last applicable pay period beginning in 
calendar year 1994, subsection (f) of section 
6304 of title 5, United States Code, is re- 
pealed. 

(b) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Notwithstanding 
the amendment made by subsection (a), in 
the case of an employee who, on the effective 
date of subsection (a), is subject to sub- 
section (f) of section 6304 of title 5, United 
States Code, and who has to such employee's 
credit annual leave in excess of the maxi- 
mum accumulation otherwise permitted by 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 6304, such ex- 
cess annual leave shall remain to the credit 
of the employee and be subject to reduction, 
in the same manner as provided in sub- 
section (c) of section 6304. 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6304(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking (e), (0, and (g)“ and 
inserting ''(e) and (g)", effective as of the ef- 
fective date of subsection (a). 

(d) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the aggregate 
funds made available to executive depart- 
ments and agencies in appropriations Act for 
fiscal year 1994 for purposes of payments for 
accrued leave upon termination of employ- 
ment, $2,000,000 is rescinded. The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget shall 
allocate such rescission among the appro- 
priate accounts, and shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report setting forth such allocation. 
SEC. 4316. REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FULL-TIME 

EQUIVALENT POSITIONS. 

(а) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term agency“ means an Executive 
agency as defined under section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code, but does not include the 
General Accounting Office. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
POoSITIONS.—'The President, through the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget (in consulta- 
tion with the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment), shall ensure that the total number of 
full-time equivalent positions in all agencies 
shall not exceed— 

(1) 2,053,600 during fiscal year 1994; 

(2) 1,999,600 during fiscal year 1995; 

(3) 1,945,600 during fiscal year 1996; 

(4) 1,895,600 during fiscal year 1997; and 

(5) 1,851,600 during fiscal year 1998. 
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(с) MONITORING AND NOTIFICATION.—The Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, after con- 
sultation with the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1) continuously monitor all agencies and 
make a determination on the first date of 
each quarter of each applicable fiscal year of 
whether the requirements under subsection 
(b) are met; and 

(2) notify the President and the Congress 
on the first date of each quarter of each ap- 
plicable fiscal year of any determination 
that any requirement of subsection (b) is not 
met. 

(d) COMPLIANCE.—If at any time during а 
fiscal year, the Office of Management and 
Budget notifies the President and the Con- 
gress that any requirement under subsection 
(b) is not met, no agency may hire any em- 
ployee for any position in such agency until 
the Office of Management and Budget noti- 
fies the President and the Congress that the 
total number of full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for all agencies equals or is less than 
the applicable number required under sub- 
section (b). 

(e) WAIVER.—Any provision of this section 
may be waived upon— 

(1) a determination by the President of the 
existence of war or а national security re- 
quirement; or 

(2) the enactment of a joint resolution 
upon an affirmative vote of three-fifths of 
the Members of each House of the Congress 
duly chosen and sworn; or (3) the enactment 
at new federal crime legislation that con- 
tains an identical or similar provision; or 

(3) the enactment of new federal crime leg- 
islation that contains an identical or similar 
provision. 

(f) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the aggregate 
funds made available to executive depart- 
ments and agencies in appropriations Act for 
fiscal year 1994 for purposes of employee 
compensation, $2,122,000,000 is rescinded. The 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall allocate such rescission among 
the appropriate accounts, and shall submit 
to the Congress a report setting forth such 
allocation. 

SEC. 4317. LIMITATION ON AMOUNTS EXPENDED 
BY CERTAIN GOVERNMENT ENTI- 
TIES FOR OVERHEAD EXPENSES. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—In this title— 

"covered government entity“ means an en- 
tity of the executive or judicial branch of 
Government. 

"overhead expenses“ means the items spec- 
ified in the following object classifications 
set forth in Circular No. A-11, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, July 1990: 

(1) Contractual services and supplies (ob- 
ject class 20): 

(A) Travel and transportation of persons 
(object class 21.0). 

(B) Transportation of things (object class 
22.0). 

(C) Rental payments to GSA (object class 
23.1). 

(D) Rental payments to others (object class 
23.2). 

(E) Communications, utilities, and mis- 
cellaneous charges (object class 23.3). 

(F) Printing and reproduction (object class 
24.0). 

(G) Other services (object class 25.0), ex- 
cluding funds for research and development 
contracts, and operation of Government- 
owned contractor-operated facilities. 

(H) Supplies and materials (object class 
26.0). 

(2) Acquisition of capital assets (object 
class 30.0): 

(A) Equipment (object class 31.0), excluding 
funds for foreign assistance. 
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(B) Land and structures (object class 32.0). 

(C) Investments and loans (object class 
33.0), excluding funds for foreign assistance. 

(b) RULE FOR FIRST 2 FISCAL YEARS.—Not- 
withstanding any other law, for each of fis- 
cal years 1994 and 1995, a covered government 
entity may not obligate or expend for over- 
head expenses more than amounts obligated 
and expended by that entity for such ex- 
penses for fiscal year 1993 or the fiscal year 
in which the date of enactment of this Act 
occurs, whichever is lower. 

(c) RULE FOR 3 SUBSEQUENT FISCAL 
YEARS.—Notwithstanding any other law, for 
each of fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998, a соу- 
ered government entity may not obligate or 
expend for overhead expenses more than 
amounts obligated and expended by that en- 
tity for such expenses for the previous year 
increased by the projected percentage rate of 
inflation for that fiscal year as determined 
by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

(d) APPLICATION OF RULES,—The rules stat- 
ed in subsections (b) and (c) shall not apply 
to the Department of Defense or the United 
States Postal Service. 

SEC. 4318. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 
ACCOUNTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Of the funds made avail- 
able in any appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1994 to any executive department or agency, 
or any entity in the legislative branch, for 
purposes of official travel, 15 percent is re- 
scinded. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall allocate such re- 
scission among the appropriate accounts, 
and shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth such allocation. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to— 

(1) the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of State, 
the Department of the Treasury, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, or any agency or 
office within any such department; or 

(2) the Office of Personnel Management in 
carrying out its responsibilities under the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

SEC. 4319. TERMINATION OF FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES. 


(a) TERMINATION.—The entities described in 
subsection (b) are terminated. 

(b) ENTITIES DESCRIBED.—The entities re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) are the following: 

(1) Preservation of Jazz Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

(2) Mt. Saint Helen's Scientific Advisory 
Board. 

(3) Advisory Panel for the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

(4) U.S. Army Medical Research and Devel- 
opment Advisory Board. 

(5) Secretary of the Navy's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Naval History. 

(6) Scientific Advisory Committee on Ef- 
fects. 

(7) Advisory Committee on Publications 
Subvention. 

(8) National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement. 

(9) Advisory Panel for the Decontamina- 
tion of TMI-2. 

(10) Technical Advisory Group on Cigarette 
Fire Safety. 

(11) Advisory Commission of Swine Health 
Protection. 

(12) Tea Tasters Board. 

(c) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) CONTINUATION OF AGREEMENTS, GRANTS, 
CONTRACTS, PRIVILEGES, AND OTHER ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ACTIONS.—All agreements, grants, 
contracts, privileges, and other administra- 
tive actions— 
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(A) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective by an entity 
described in subsection (b) in the perform- 
ance of its functions or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction with respect to those 
functions, and 

(B) which are in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act, or were final before 
that date of enactment and are to become ef- 
fective on or after that date of enactment, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or revoked in accordance 
with law by the President, any other author- 
ized official, a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or operation of law. 

(2) SUITS NOT AFFECTED.—The provisions of 
this section shall not affect suits commenced 
before the date of the enactment of this Act, 
and in all such suits, proceedings shall be 
had, appeals taken, and judgments rendered 
in the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this section had not been enacted. 

(3) SUITS INVOLVING COUNCIL OR OFFICE.—No 
suit, action, or other proceeding commenced 
by or against an entity described in sub- 
section (b), or by or against any individual in 
the official capacity of such individual as an 
officer or employee of such an entity, shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this sec- 
tion. 

SEC. 4320. ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN REPORTS 
REQUIRED ON CONTRACTS COV- 
ERED BY DAVIS-BACON ACT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The first sentence of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, entitled 
“An Act to effectuate the purpose of certain 
statutes concerning rates of pay for labor, by 
making it unlawful to prevent anyone from 
receiving the compensation contracted for 
thereunder, and for other purposes" (40 
U.S.C. 276c) (commonly known аз the 
"Copeland Act") is amended by striking 
"shall furnish weekly a statement with re- 
spect to the wages paid each employee dur- 
ing the preceding week” and inserting "shall 
furnish, at least once per month, a state- 
ment of compliance with the labor standards 
provisions of applicable law, certifying the 
payroll with respect to the wages paid em- 
ployees during the preceding period for 
which the statement is furnished, covering 
each week any contract work is performed". 

(b) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.—Of the aggregate 
funds made available to executive depart- 
ments and agencies in appropriations Act for 
fiscal year 1994 for purposes of construction 
activities submitted under section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 276c) (known as 
the Copeland Act"), $55,000,000 is rescinded. 
The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall allocate such rescission 
among the appropriate accounts, and shall 
submit to the Congress a report setting forth 
such allocation. 

SEC. 4321. FUNDING OF SBA PROVISION. 

No funds shall be appropriated for fiscal 
year 1994 or any fiscal year thereafter to 
carry out section 24 of the Small Business 
Act (relating to the planting of trees on land 
owned or controlled by State or local govern- 
ments). 

SEC, 4322. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES, 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Section 8521(аХ1ХВ) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

(B) the individual was discharged or re- 
leased— 

(i) for the convenience of the Government 
under an early release program, 

"(ii) because of medical disqualification, 
pregnancy, parenthood, or any service-in- 
curred injury or disability, 
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(iii) because of hardship, or 

"(iv) because of personality disorders but 
only if the service was continuous for 365 
days or more;"’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section applies to weeks of un- 
employment beginning on or after the date 
of the enactment of that Act. 

CHAPTER 4—HUMAN RESOURCES 
SEC. 4401. REDUCTION IN FUNDING FOR ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES PROGRAMS. 

(a) NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS.— 
Section 11(4Х1) of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 960(d)(1)) is amended by striking 
subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), and inserting 
the following: 

( for fiscal year 1994, $166,823,000, 

“(В) for fiscal year 1995, $163,487,000 or ап 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1994 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less, 

“(С) for fiscal year 1996, $160,217,000 or ап 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1995 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less, 

(D) for fiscal year 1997, $157,012,000 or an 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1996 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less, and 

“(Е) for fiscal year 1998, $153,872,000 or ап 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1997 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less.“ 

(b) NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMAN- 
ITIES.—Section 11(d)(2) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 960(d)(2)) is amended by 
striking subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), and 
inserting the following: 

**CA) for fiscal year 1994, $173,941,000, 

“(В) for fiscal year 1995, $170,462,000 or ап 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1994 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less, 

“(С) for fiscal year 1996, $167,053,000 or ап 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1995 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less, 

“(D) for fiscal year 1997, $163,712,000 or an 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1996 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less, and 

“(Е) for fiscal year 1998, $160,438,000 or ап 
amount equal to 98 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1997 to 
carry out the activities of the Endowment, 
whichever is less.“ 

(c) SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, the funds appro- 
priated for the Smithsonian Institution for 
fiscal year 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, or 1998 may 
not be obligated in an amount that exceeds 
98 percent of the funds appropriated for such 
purpose for the preceding fiscal year. 

(d) NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, the funds appro- 
priated for the National Gallery of Art for 
fiscal year 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, or 1998 may 
not be obligated in an amount that exceeds 
98 percent of the funds appropriated for such 
purpose for the preceding fiscal year. 

(e) CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCAST- 
ING.—Notwithstanding any other law, the 
funds appropriated for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting for fiscal year 1995, 1996, 
1997, or 1998 may not be obligated in an 
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amount that exceeds 98 percent of the funds 

appropriated for such purpose for the preced- 

ing fiscal year. 

(f) RESCISSION ОЕ FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under each of the headings 
"National Endowment for the Arts", “Ма- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities", 
"Smithsonian Institution", and ‘National 
Gallery of Art" in the Department of the In- 
terior and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-138), 2 percent is re- 
scinded. 

SEC. 4402, ELIMINATION OF OPERATING SUB- 
SIDIES FOR VACANT PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 9(a)(3)(B) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437g¢(a)(3)(B)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (iv), by striking and“ at the 
end; 

(2) in clause (v), by striking the period at 
the end and inserting “; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

"(vi) no payment may be provided under 
this section for any dwelling unit that has 
been vacant for a period of 180 days or more 
unless such unit is vacant because of com- 
prehensive modernization, major reconstruc- 
tion, demolition, or disposition activities 
that have been funded or approved."'. 

(b) ELIMINATION OF ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION 
RESERVE.—Section 14(p) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 14371(р)) is 
amended by striking paragraph (3). 

(c) RECAPTURE OF ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION 
RESERVE.—The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall recapture any 
amounts reserved from annual contributions 
for public housing agencies and deposited in 
accounts established on behalf of the agen- 
cies pursuant to paragraph (3) of section 
14(p) of the United States Housing Act of 1937 
(as in effect immediately before the date of 
the enactment of this Act). 

(d) RESCISSION ОЕ FUNDS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development— 
Housing Programs—Payments for Operation 
of Low-Income Housing Projects“ in the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-124), $54,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 4403. SUBSTITUTION OF VOUCHER ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR PUBLIC HOUSING NEW 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(a) TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE FOR CON- 
STRUCTION OF PUBLIC HOUSING.— 

(1) LOAN AUTHORITY.—After the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development may not 
enter into any new commitment to make 
loans under section 4 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 to public housing agen- 
cies for the development or acquisition of 
public housing projects by such agencies. 

(2) CONTRIBUTION AUTHORITY.—After the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may not enter into any new contract to 
make contributions under section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to public 
housing agencies for the development or ас- 
quisition of public housing projects by such 
agencies. 

(3) EXISTING COMMITMENTS.—After the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development may 
make contributions and loans for the devel- 
opment or acquisition of public housing 
projects only pursuant to legally binding 
commitments to make such loans or con- 
tracts for such contributions entered into on 
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or before the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(4) INAPPLICABILITY TO INDIAN HOUSING.— 
The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to public housing developed pursuant to a 
contract between the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development and an Indian hous- 
ing authority. 

(5) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms Indian housing authority“, 
"project", public housing", and public 
housing agency" have the meanings given 
the terms in section 3(b) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

(b) PERMISSIBLE USES.— Vouchers for rental 
assistance provided with the amounts made 
available under this section may be used for 
the rental of dwelling units or costs of resi- 
dency, as determined by qualified voucher 
recipients, 

(c) RESCISSION AND TRANSFER OF FUNDS.— 
Of the funds made available under the head- 
ing "Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment—Housing Programs—Annual Con- 
tributions for Assisted Housing“ іп the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-124)— 

(1) $367,000,000 is rescinded from the total 
amount under such heading and from the 
amount specified under such heading for the 
development or acquisition cost of public 
housing; and 

(2) $230,701,000 of the amount specified 
under such heading for the development or 
acquisition cost of public housing shall be re- 
allocated to and merged with the amount 
specified under such heading for the housing 
voucher program under section 8(0) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. 

SEC. 4404. TERMINATION OF ANNUAL DIRECT 
GRANT ASSISTANCE. 

(a) TERMINATION.—Pursuant {о section 
"04(d) of the Covenant to Establish a Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
in Political Union with the United States of 
America (48 U.S.C. 1681 note), the annual 
payments under section 702 of the Covenant 
shall terminate as of September 30, 1993. 

(b) REPEAL.—Sections 3 and 4 of the Act of 
March 24, 1976 (Public Law 94-241; 48 U.S.C. 
1681 note), as amended, are repealed, effec- 
tive October 1, 1993. 

CHAPTER 5—SOCIAL SERVICES, 
RETIREMENT, AND HEALTH CARE 
SEC. 4501. TERMINATION OF THE UNIFORMED 


(a) TERMINATION.—(1) The Uniformed Serv- 
ices University of the Health Sciences is ter- 
minated. 

(2)(A) Chapter 104 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(B) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of subtitle A of such title, and at the begin- 
ning of part III of such subtitle, are each 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
chapter 104. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The termination re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), and the amend- 
ments made by such subsection, shall take 
effect on the date of the graduation from the 
Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences of the last class of students that en- 
rolled in such university on or before the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 4502. PROVISION RELATING TO GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
THRIFT SAVINGS PLAN. 

Section 8432(c)(2)(B) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

"Clause (ii) shall not apply with respect to 
any employee or Member described in sec- 
tion 8481(а).”. 
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SEC. 4503. DEFERRAL UNTIL AGE 62 OF COST-OF- 
LIVING ADJUSTMENTS FOR MILI- 
TARY RETIREES WHO FIRST EN- 
TERED MILITARY SERVICE ON OR 
AFTER JANUARY 1, 1994. 

Section 1401a(b)(1) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: "In the case of a 
member or former member under age 62 
(other than a member retired under chapter 
61 of this title) who first became a member 
on or after January 1, 1994, such increase 
shall not become payable as part of the re- 
tired pay of the member or former member 
until the month in which the member or 
former member becomes 62 years of age. 
SEC. 4504. LIMITATION ON COST-OF-LIVING AD- 

JUSTMENTS FOR FEDERAL ANNU- 
ITIES. 

(a) CIVILIAN FEDERAL RETIREMENT Sys- 
TEMS.— 

(1) CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM.— 
Section 8340 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section and subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2) and (3), the cost-of- 
living adjustment for any annuity under this 
section shall be computed by multiplying the 
percentage adjustment that would apply to 
such annuity if not for the provisions of this 
subsection by the amount of such annuity 
not in excess of $30,000. 

*(2) The cost-of-living adjustment for an 
annuity under this section shall be com- 
puted— 

"(A) for the adjustment effective on De- 
cember 1, 1993, in the manner described 
under paragraph (1); and 

“(В) for adjustments effective on December 
1, 1994, 1995, 1996, and 1997, by adjusting the 
$30,000 amount described under paragraph (1) 
by the percentage increase in the applicable 
price index in each such year. 

*(3) The provisions of this subsection shall 
cease to be effective on January 1, 1998.”, 

(2) FEDERAL EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT SYS- 
TEM.—Section 8462 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

"(f(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section and subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2) and (3), the cost-of- 
living adjustment for any annuity under this 
section shall be computed by multiplying the 
percentage adjustment that would apply to 
such annuity if not for the provisions of this 
subsection by the amount of such annuity 
not in excess of $30,000. 

*(2) The cost-of-living adjustment for ап 
annuity under this section shall be com- 
puted— 

“(А) for the adjustment effective on De- 
cember 1, 1993, in the manner described 
under paragraph (1); and 

“(В) for adjustments effective on December 
1, 1994, 1995, 1996, and 1997 by adjusting the 
$30,000 amount described under paragraph (1) 
by the percentage increase in the applicable 
price index in each such year. 

(3) The provisions of this subsection shall 
cease to be effective on January 1, 1998.“ 

(3) OTHER CIVILIAN FEDERAL RETIREMENT 
SYSTEMS.—(A) The President shall promul- 
gate regulations to apply the limitation on 
cost-of-living adjustments under the amend- 
ments made by paragraphs (1) and (2) to any 
retirement system established by a law of 
the United States for employees of the Fed- 
eral Government (other than members of the 
uniformed services). 

(B) The provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to any system under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 
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(b) UNIFORMED SERVICES RETIRED PAY.— 
Section 1401a(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

"(i) MAXIMUM ADJUSTABLE BASE FOR FIS- 
CAL YEARS 1994 THROUGH 1998.— 

“(1) COMPUTATION OF INCREASE.—In the 
case of an increase in the retired pay of a 
member or former member that, pursuant to 
subsection (b), (с), (d), or (е), becomes effec- 
tive on December 1 of 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 
1997, or 1998, the amount of the increase 
under subsection (0)(2), (b)(3), (с), (d), ог (e) 
in such year shall, instead of the amount 
computed under such subsection, be the 
amount determined by multiplying the per- 
cent applicable under such subsection for 
such year times the lesser of the amount of 
the retired pay or the maximum adjustable 
base. 

(2) MAXIMUM ADJUSTABLE BASE DEFINED.— 
For the purposes of paragraph (1), the maxi- 
mum adjustable base is $30,000, except that 
the amount of the maximum adjustable base 
shall be increased as of December 1 of each 
year after 1993 by the same percent as is 
computed under subsection (b)(2)(A) for such 
year after 1993. In the application of this sub- 
paragraph in any year, the maximum adjust- 
able base shall be considered increased under 
the preceding sentence before the amount of 
the increase in retired pay is computed for 
such year. 

"(3) INAPPLICABILITY TO DISABILITY RETIR- 
EES.—This subsection does not apply with re- 
spect to retired pay of a member retired 
under chapter 61 of this title.“ 

SEC. 4505. AWARDS OF PELL GRANTS TO PRIS- 
ONERS PROHIBITED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 401(b)(8) the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1070a(b)(8)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(8) No basic grant shall be awarded under 
this subpart to any individual who is incar- 
cerated in any Federal or State penal insti- 
tution." 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to periods of enrollment beginning on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 4506. ELIMINATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION, FOLLOW THROUGH, 
LAW-RELATED EDUCATION, AND 
LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE PROGRAMS. 

(a) PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION.— 

(1) REPEAL.—Title II of the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act (20 U.S.C. 355a et 
seq.) is repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
4(aX2) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 351b(a)(2)) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM.—The Fol- 
low Through Act (42 U.S.C. 9861 et seq.) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) LAW-RELATED EDUCATION.—Section 1565 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2965) is repealed. 

(d) LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERIENCE PRO- 
GRAM.—Part С of title ІХ of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1132u et seq.) is 
repealed. 

(е) RESCISSION OF FUNDS.— 

(1) LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Depart- 
ment of Education—Libraries" in the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Education, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-112), 
$17,792,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
public library construction. 

(2) SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS.—Of 
the funds made available under the heading 
“Department of Education—School Improve- 
ment Programs" in the Departments of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, апа Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-112)— 

(A) $8,478,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the follow through program; and 

(B) $5,952,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the law-related education program. 

(3) LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERIENCE.—Of 
the funds made available under the heading 
"Department of Education—Higher Edu- 
cation" in the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-112), $14,920,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from the law school clinical expe- 
rience program. 

SEC. 4507. IMPOSITION OF 20 PERCENT COINSUR- 
ANCE ON CLINICAL LABORATORY 
SERVICES UNDER MEDICARE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraphs (1)(D) and 
(2)(D) of section 1833(a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 13951(а)) are each amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking “(ог 100 percent“ and all 
that follows through the first opinion)"; 
and 

(2) by striking 100 percent of such nego- 
tiated rate“ and inserting 80 percent of 
such negotiated rate“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to tests 
furnished on or after January 1, 1994. 

SEC. 4508. IMPOSITION OF 10 PERCENT COPAY- 
MENT ON HOME HEALTH SERVICES 
UNDER MEDICARE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PART A.—Section 1813(a) of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395e(a)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new para- 


graph: 

"(5(A) The amount payable for a home 
health service furnished to an individual 
under this part shall be reduced by à copay- 
ment amount equal to 10 percent of the aver- 
age nationwide per visit cost for such a serv- 
ice furnished under this title (as determined 
by the Secretary on a prospective basis for 
services furnished during a calendar year). 

“(В) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to 
individuals whose family income does not ex- 
ceed 150 percent of the official poverty line 
(referred to in section 1905(p)(2)) for a family 
of the size involved.“ 

(2) PART B.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Section 1833(b) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 13951(b) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: If the total amount of the ex- 
penses incurred by an individual as deter- 
mined under the preceding provisions of this 
subsection include expenses for a home 
health service, such expenses shall be further 
reduced by a copayment amount equal to 10 
percent of the average nationwide per visit 
cost for such a service furnished under this 
title (as determined by the Secretary on a 
prospective basis for services furnished dur- 
ing a calendar year). The preceding sentence 
shall not apply to individuals whose family 
income does not exceed 150 percent of the of- 
ficial poverty line (referred to in section 
1905(p)(2)) for a family of the size involved.". 

(B) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
183%(аХ2) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 13951(а)(2)) is amended— 

(i) in subparagraph (A), by striking to 
home health services," and by striking the 
comma after “оріпіоп)”; 

(ii) in subparagraph (D), by striking “апа” 
at the end; 

(iii) in subparagraph (E), by striking the 
semicolon at the end and inserting ; апа”; 
and 

(iv) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 
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“(F) with respect to any home health serv- 
ice— 

(i) the lesser of — 

(I) the reasonable cost of such service, as 
determined under section 1861(v), or 

"(Il the customary charges with respect 
to such service, 
less the amount a provider may charge as de- 
scribed in clause (ii) of section 1866(a)(2)(A). 
or 

(ii) if such service is furnished by a public 
provider of services, or by another provider 
which demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that a significant portion of 
its patients are low-income (and requests 
that payment be made under this clause), 
free of charge or at nominal charges to the 
public, the amount determined in accordance 
with section 1814(b)(2)."'. 

(3) PROVIDER CHARGES.—Section 
1866(a)(2)(A)(i) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395cc(a)(2(AX(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking deduction or coinsurance” 
and inserting deduction, coinsurance, or co- 
payment“; and 

(B) by striking or (a 4)" and inserting 
*(a)(4), or (аХ5)”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to home 
health services furnished on or after January 
1, 1994. 

SEC. 4509. ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARD PAY- 
MENT RATES FOR HOME HEALTH 
SERVICES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) STANDARD PAYMENT RATES DESCRIBED.— 
Title XVIII of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting after section 1889 the 
following new section: 

"STANDARD PAYMENT RATES FOR HOME HEALTH 
SERVICES 

"SEC. 1890. (a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstand- 
ing section 1814(b)(1), section 1833(a)(2)(A), or 
any other provision of this title, the amount 
of payment made under this title for home 
health services furnished by a home health 
agency on or after January 1, 1994, shall 
equal the adjusted standard per visit pay- 
ment rate determined under subsection (b) 
for the category of home health services in- 
volved (as defined in subsection (d)(1)) for 
the fiscal year during which the services are 
furnished. 

"(b) DETERMINATION OF ADJUSTED STAND- 
ARD PER VISIT PAYMENT RATES.— 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The adjusted standard 
per visit payment rate for home health serv- 
ices furnished in a fiscal year is equal to— 

"(A) the base per visit rate for the cat- 
egory of home health services involved for 
the fiscal year determined under paragraph 
(2), adjusted for area wage differences under 
paragraph (3); and 

() in the case of home health services іп 
the category of services described in sub- 
section (d)(1)(A) that involve the furnishing 
of non-routine medical supplies directly 
identifiable as services for an individual pa- 
tient (but not including durable medical 
equipment, prosthetic devices, or orthotics 
and prosthetics), the amount described in 
subparagraph (A) increased by the medical 
supply add-on described in paragraph (4). 

“(2) BASE PER VISIT RATE.— 

“(А) INITIAL RATE.—The base per visit rate 
for a category of home health services fur- 
nished by a home health agency in fiscal 
year 1994 shall be an amount equal to 93 per- 
cent of the mean of the labor-related and 
nonlabor costs for that category of services 
utilized for purposes of computing limits 
under section 1861(v)(1)(L) for cost reporting 
periods beginning on or after July 1, 1993, 
and before July 1, 1994, increased by the cost 
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reporting period adjustment factor for Janu- 
ary 1994 (as specified in the regulation set- 
ting forth such limits). 

"(B) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—The base per 
visit rate for a category of home health serv- 
ices furnished by a home health agency in a 
fiscal year beginning on or after October 1, 
1994 is the base per visit rate for that cat- 
egory of services for the preceding fiscal 
year increased by the home health market 
basket percentage increase (as defined in 
subsection (d)(2)) for such fiscal year. 

"(3) ADJUSTING FOR AREA WAGE LEVELS.— 
The Secretary shall adjust the base per visit 
rate determined under paragraph (2) for 
home health services furnished by a home 
health agency for a fiscal year by utilizing 
the area wage index applicable during the 
fiscal year under section 1886(d)(3)(E) to hos- 
pitals located in the geographic area in 
which the agency is located (determined 
without regard to whether such hospitals 
have been reclassified to a new geographic 
area pursuant to section 1886(4Х8ХВ), a deci- 
sion of the Medicare Geographic Classifica- 
tion Review Board or the Secretary under 
section 1886(d)(10)). 

“(4) MEDICAL SUPPLY ADD-ON DESCRIBED.— 
The medical supply add-on described in this 
paragraph is equal to— 

“(А) for fiscal year 1994, the estimated па- 
tional average cost of non-routine medical 
supplies directly identifiable as services for 
an individual patient (but not including du- 
rable medical equipment, prosthetic devices, 
or orthotics and prosthetics) associated with 
a home health visit, as estimated by the Sec- 
retary based upon the best data available 
and updated through fiscal year 1994 by the 
Secretary's estimate of the increase in the 
medical equipment and supplies component 
of the supplies and rental consumer price 
index for all urban consumers (U.S. city av- 
erage), from the end of the period from which 
the data was drawn through fiscal year 1994; 
and 

“(В) for a subsequent fiscal year, the add- 
on for the preceding fiscal year increased by 
the Secretary's estimate of the percentage 
increase in the index referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) for the fiscal year involved. 

“(с) COST REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.— 

(I) ІМ GENERAL.— Not later than January 
1, 1994, the Secretary shall implement a sys- 
tem under which a random sample of home 
health agencies shall submit cost reports. 
Cost reports submitted under such system 
shall be used solely for purposes of compar- 
ing the costs of home health agencies with 
the adjusted standard payment rates estab- 
lished under subsection (b). 

(2) SYSTEM DESCRIBED.—The system devel- 
oped under paragraph (1) shall— 

() utilize a different random sample of 
agencies for each 12-month period, 

(B) include in such random sample 5 per- 
cent of all home health agencies, and 

(O) to the greatest extent practicable and 
consistent with the preceding provisions of 
this paragraph, avoid requiring а home 
health agency to submit a cost report pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) more than once in any 
5-year period. 

"(3) REPORTS OF ADDITIONAL AGENCIES.— 
Any home health agency that is not required 
to submit a cost report pursuant to para- 
graph (1) for а cost reporting period may be 
required by the Secretary to submit a sim- 
plified cost report for such period, in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary may use such reports 
solely for the purposes described in such 


paragraph. 
“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 
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“(1) The term ‘category of home health 
services’ means any one of the following 
home health services: 

(A) Skilled nursing services. 

“(В) Physical therapy services. 

“(С) Occupational therapy services. 

D) Speech therapy services. 

“(Е) Medical social services. 

(F) Home health aide services. 

“(2) The term home health market basket 
percentage increase' means, with respect to 
a fiscal year, the percentage by which the 
cost of the mix of goods and services com- 
prising home health services will exceed the 
cost of such mix of goods and services for the 
preceding fiscal year, as estimated by the 
Secretary before the fiscal year begins.“ 

(2) EXCEPTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS FOR 
COSTS SIGNIFICANTLY IN EXCESS OF PAY- 
MENTS.—The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall provide by regulation for such 
exceptions and adjustments to the payment 
amounts established for home health serv- 
ices under section 1890(a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (as added by paragraph (1)) as the 
Secretary deems appropriate for services for 
which à home health agency incurs costs 
that significantly exceed such payment 
amounts for reasons beyond the agency's 
control, subject to any limits the Secretary 
may establish to ensure that such an excep- 
tion or adjustment does not result in the re- 
imbursement of any costs that the Secretary 
does not find to be reasonable. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) AMENDMENTS RELATING TO PART A.—(A) 
Section 1814(b) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395f(b)) is amended in the matter pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) by striking “1813 and 
1886” and inserting “1813, 1886, and 1890”. 

(B) Section 1813(a)(5) of the Social Security 
Act, as added by section 4508(a)(1), is amend- 
ed by striking the average of all the per 
visit costs" and all that follows and insert- 
ing "the payment amount determined for 
such services under section 1890(a).’’. 

(2) AMENDMENTS RELATING TO PART B.—(A) 
Section 1833(a)(2)(F i) of the Social Security 
Act, as added by section 4508(a)(2)B)(iv), is 
amended to read as follows: 

(i) the payment amount determined for 
such service under section 1890(a), less the 
amount a provider may charge as described 
in clause (ii) of section 1866(аХ2ХА);”. 

(B) Section 1861(v)(1)(L) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 1395x(v)(1)(L)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

“(іу) Clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) shall not 
apply to any services furnished on or after 
January 1, 1994.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to services 
furnished during cost reporting periods be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1994. 

SEC. 4510. INCREASE IN MEDICARE PART B PRE- 

MIUM FOR HIGHER-INCOME INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter A of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new part: 

“PART VIII—MEDICARE PART В PRE- 
MIUMS FOR HIGHER-INCOME INDIVID- 
UALS 

“Бес. 59B. Medicare part В premium tax. 

“SEC. 59B. MEDICARE PART B PREMIUM TAX. 

“(а) IMPOSITION OF RECAPTURE AMOUNT.—In 
the case of an individual, if the modified ad- 
justed gross income of the taxpayer for the 
taxable year exceeds the threshold amount, 
such taxpayer shall pay (in addition to any 
other amount imposed by this subtitle) a re- 
capture amount for such taxable year equal 
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to the sum of the aggregate of the medicare 
part B recapture amounts (if any) for months 
during such year that a premium is paid 
under part B of title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act for the coverage of the individual 
under such part. 

"(b) MEDICARE PART В PREMIUM RECAP- 
TURE AMOUNT FOR MONTH.—For purposes of 
this section, the medicare part B premium 
recapture amount for any month is the 
amount equal to the excess of— 

(J) 200 percent of the monthly actuarial 
rate for enrollees age 65 and over determined 
for that calendar year under section 1839(a) 
of the Social Security Act, over 

*(2) the total monthly premium under вес- 
tion 1839 of the Social Security Act (deter- 
mined without regard to subsections (b) and 
(0 of section 1839 of such Act). 

"(c) PHASE-IN OF RECAPTURE AMOUNT.—If 
the modified adjusted gross income of the 
taxpayer for any taxable year exceeds the 
threshold amount by less than $50,000, the re- 
capture amount imposed by this section for 
such taxable year shall be an amount that 
bears the same ratio to the recapture 
amount that would (but for this subsection) 
be imposed by this section for such taxable 
year as such excess bears to $50,000. 

"(d) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RULES.—For purposes of this section— 
"(1) THRESHOLD AMOUNT.—The 

‘threshold amount’ means— 

“(А) except as otherwise provided in this 
paragraph, $50,000, 

“(В) $65,000 in the case of a joint return, 
and 

“(С) zero in the case of a taxpayer who— 

(i) is married (as determined under sec- 
tion 7703) but does not file a joint return for 
such year, and 

(i) does not live apart from his spouse at 
all times during the taxable year. 

"(2) MODIFIED ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME,— 
The term ‘modified adjusted gross income’ 
means adjusted gross income— 

“(А) determined without regard to sections 
135, 911, 931, and 933, and 

"(B) increased by the amount of interest 
received or accrued by the taxpayer during 
the taxable year which is exempt from tax. 

"(3) JOINT RETURNS.—In the case of a joint 
return— 

"(A) the recapture amount under sub- 
section (a) shall be the sum of the recapture 
amounts determined separately for each 
spouse, and 

“(В) subsections (a) and (c) shall be applied 
by taking into account the combined modi- 
fied adjusted gross income of the spouses. 

“(4) COORDINATION WITH OTHER  PROVI- 
SIONS.— 

“(А) TREATED AS TAX FOR SUBTITLE F.—For 
purposes of subtitle F, the recapture amount 
imposed by this section shall be treated as if 
it were a tax imposed by section 1. 

“(B) NOT TREATED AS TAX FOR CERTAIN PUR- 
POSES.—The recapture amount imposed by 
this section shall not be treated as a tax im- 
posed by this chapter for purposes of deter- 
mining— 

"(i) the amount of any credit allowable 
under this chapter, or 

(ii) the amount of the minimum tax under 
section 55.“ 

(b) TRANSFERS TO SUPPLEMENTAL MEDICAL 
INSURANCE TRUST FUND.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— There are appropriated to 
the Supplemental Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund amounts equivalent to the aggregate 
increase in liabilities under chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 that are at- 
tributable to the application of section 
59B(a) of such Code, as added by this section. 
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(2) TRANSFERS.—The amounts appropriated 
by paragraph (1) to the Supplemental Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund shall be trans- 
ferred from time to time (but not less fre- 
quently than quarterly) from the general 
fund of the Treasury on the basis of esti- 
mates made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the amounts referred to in paragraph 
(1). Any quarterly payment shall be made on 
the first day of such quarter and shall take 
into account the recapture amounts referred 
to in such section 59B(a) for such quarter. 
Proper adjustments shall be made in the 
amounts subsequently transferred to the ex- 
tent prior estimates were in excess of or less 
than the amounts required to be transferred. 

(c) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.— 

(ХА) Paragraph (1) of section 6050F(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating 
to returns relating to social security bene- 
fits) is amended— 

(i) by striking "and" at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); and 

(ii) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

D) the number of months during the cal- 
endar year for which a premium was paid 
under part B of title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act for the coverage of such individ- 
ual under such part, and“. 

(B) Paragraph (2) of section 6050F(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended to 
read as follows: 

*(2) the information required to be shown 
on such return with respect to such individ- 

(C) Subparagraph (A) of section 6050(c)(1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended 
by inserting before the comma “апа in the 
case of the information specified in sub- 
section (aX1XD)". 

(D) The heading for section 6050F of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended by 
inserting and medicare part b coverage“ be- 
fore the period. 

(E) The item relating to section 6050F in 
the table of sections for subpart B of part III 
of subchapter A of chapter 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 is amended by inserting 
"and medicare part B coverage" before the 
period. 

(d) WAIVER OF ESTIMATED TAX PENALTIES 
FOR 1995.—No addition to tax shall be im- 
posed under section 6654 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 (relating to failure to pay 
estimated income tax) for any period before 
April 16, 1996, with respect to any underpay- 
ment to the extent that such underpayment 
resulted from section 59B(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986, as added by this sec- 
tion. 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
parts for subchapter A of chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended by 
adding at the end the following new item: 


“Part УШ. Medicare Part В Premiums for 
Higher-Income Individuals."’. 

(f EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to periods 
after December 31, 1994, in taxable years end- 
ing after that date. 

CHAPTER 6—AGRICULTURE 
БЕС. 4601. ELIMINATION OF HONEY PRICE SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Sections 207 and 405A of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446h 
and 1425a, respectively) are repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1001(2) of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308(2)) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (B)(iii), by striking 
“(other than honey)"; and 
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(В) by striking subparagraph (С). 

(2) Section 201(a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446(a)) is amended by striking 
honey.“ 

(3) Section 301 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1447) is amended by inserting 
after ‘‘nonbasic agricultural commodity" the 
following: (other than honey)“. 

(4) Section 408(k) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1428(k)) is amended by striking 
"honey," each place it appears. 

(5) Section 5(a) of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714с(а)) is 
amended by inserting after agricultural 
commodities" the following: (other than 
һопеу)”. 

(с) LIABILITY OF PRODUCERS.—A provision 
of this section may not affect the liability of 
any person under any provision of law as in 
effect before the effective date of the provi- 
sion. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.—This section and the 
amendments made by this section shall be- 
come effective on December 31, 1995. 

SEC. 4602. ACREAGE LIMITATION PROGRAMS FOR 
1995 THROUGH 1998 CROPS OF CORN. 

Section 105B(e) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1444f(e)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (G)— 

(i) in the subparagraph heading, by strik- 
ing “195” and inserting 1994“; 

(ii) by striking “1995” and inserting “1994”; 
and 

(iii) by striking the second sentence; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

“(1) ACREAGE LIMITATION PROGRAMS FOR 1995 
THROUGH 1998 CROPS OF CORN.—In the case of 
each of the 1995 through 1998 crops of corn, 
the Secretary shall carry out an acreage lim- 
itation program described in paragraph (2) in 
а manner that will result in a ratio of ending 
Stocks of corn to total disappearance of 18.6 
percent, based on the Secretary's most re- 
cent projection of ending stocks and total 
disappearance at the time of announcement 
of the acreage limitation program. 

"(J) TOTAL DISAPPEARANCE DEFINED.—For 
the purpose of this paragraph, the term 
‘total disappearance’ means all corn utiliza- 
tion, including total domestic, total export, 
and total residual disappearance."'; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(H), by striking “1995” 
and inserting “1998”. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 1441 


Mr. HATFIELD proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1440 proposed 
by Mr. KERREY to the bill H.R. 3759, 
supra; as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: ` 

Sec. . Of the funds provided in P.L. 103-139 
to the Department of Defense, $18,620,000,000 
is rescinded only from Title III and Title IV: 
Provided, that none of the funds provided in 
this or any other Act shall be available for 
research, development, testing and evalua- 
tion or procurement of the F-22 aircraft pro- 
gram, (һе F-18 aircraft program, the С-17 
aircraft program, the JSTARS aircraft pro- 
gram, the Comanche helicopter program, the 
DDG-51 ship program, the CVN-76 ship pro- 
gram, the TRIDENT IID-5 missile program, 
the Ballistic Missile Defense program, the 
New Attack Submarine program, and the B- 
2 aircraft program. 
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D'AMATO AMENDMENT NO. 1442 


Mr. D'AMATO proposed ап amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . EXTENSION OF RTC CIVIL STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section 21A(b)(14(C) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1441а()(14(С) is 
amended by striking clause (i) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

"(i) the period beginning on the date the 
claim accrues (as determined pursuant to 
section 11(d)(14(B) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and ending on the date the Cor- 
poration is terminated pursuant to section 
21A(m)(1); or". 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 1443 


Mr. MURKOWSKI proposed an 
amendment to amendment No. 1442 
proposed by Mr. D'AMATO to the bill 
H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 

Delete lines 3 through 10 of D'Amato 
Amendment No. , and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(a) Section 21А(ҺХ14ХС) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(14)(C) is amended by striking clause 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

() the period beginning on the date the 
claim accrues (as determined pursuant to 
section 11(d)(14)(B) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and ending on December 3l, 
1995; ог.” 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1444 


Mr. BROWN proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 
On page 81, strike lines 8 through line 14. 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 1445 


Mr. MURKOWSKI proposed ап 
amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE FUNDING. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) during the past 5 years, the United 
States has suffered a series of natural disas- 
ters, including earthquakes, floods, and hur- 
ricanes; 

(2) the Federal Government has responded 
to these events by providing disaster victims 
with various types of assistance, including 
temporary shelter and financial assistance; 

(3) in order to meet the costs of providing 
such assistance, the Congress has enacted 6 
emergency supplemental appropriation bills; 

(4) the cost of— 

(A) the 1993 emergency appropriations Act 
was $5,141,000,000, 

(B) 2 emergency appropriations Act adopt- 
ed in 1992 was $5,429,000,000, 

(C) the 1991 emergency appropriations Act 
was $943,000,000, 

(D) the 1990 emergency appropriations Act 
was $2,682,000,000, and 

(E) the 1989 emergency appropriations Act 
was $2,827,000,000; 

(5) the total cost of the emergency appro- 
priations Acts adopted in response to these 
disasters is more than $17,000,000,000; 

(6) the Congress has failed to offset the 
cost of these emergency appropriations Acts 
by reducing other discretionary spending; 
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(Т) the cost of these emergency appropria- 
tions Acts has increased the Federal deficit 
and added to the $4,515,000,000,000 national 
debt; 

(8) until 1993, individual taxpayers were 
permitted to designate that $1 of their Fed- 
eral tax liability would go into the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund; 

(9) the number of taxpayers funding for the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund has 
been declining in every year since 1976; 

(10) in 1976, slightly more than 1 in 4 tax re- 
turns (27.5 percent) contained a checkoff in 
favor of financing the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund; 

(11) in 1992, less than 1 in 5 tax returns (17.7 
percent) contained a checkoff in favor of. 
such financing; 

(12) the failure of the overwhelming major- 
ity of taxpayers to support the checkoff has 
resulted in the Congress raising the amount 
of the checkoff from $1 to $3; and 

(13) the Congress should reevaluate our 
Federal spending priorities in light of the re- 
cent Northridge Earthquake in California 
and the frequently occurring disasters na- 
tionwide, including replacing the  Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund checkoff 
with a checkoff for Federal disaster relief as- 
sistance. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that— 

(1) the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund checkoff should be eliminated and re- 
placed with a checkoff to allow funds to be 
directed to a dedicated natural disaster trust 
fund set aside to assist victims of natural 
disasters; 

(2) such funds should supplement, not sup- 
plant, current appropriations for natural dis- 
aster assistance; 

(3) caps on allowable discretionary spend- 
ing should be reduced by the amount of funds 
directed into à natural disaster trust fund; 
and 

(4) any funds set aside for natural disaster 
assistance should be spent before the Con- 
gress considers additional emergency spend- 
ing for natural disaster assistance not sub- 
ject to offset. 


HARKIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1446 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. HATFIELD for him- 
self, Mr. HARKIN, and Mr. DANFORTH) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 


On page 70, line 24, after the colon, insert 
the following new proviso: 

"Provided further, That with respect to 
funds made available by this head that are 
proposed to be used by recipients affected by 
the Midwest floods of 1993 for the purpose of 
hazard mitigation through flood plain real 
property acquisition or relocation, the Sec- 
retary shall secure assurances from grantees 
that such activities will be subject to the re- 
quirements of sections 3 and 4 of the Hazard 
Mitigation and Relocation Assistance Act of 
1993 (Public Law 103-181, 107 STAT 2054- 
2056):”. 


BOND (AND HARKIN) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1447 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. BOND for himself 
and Mr. HARKIN) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 50, line 15, strike: Provided, that 
not“ and all that follows through size“ on 
line 18, and insert in lieu thereof: Provided, 
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That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law (including any regulation), the eligi- 
bility to receive assistance from the Soil 
Conservation Service of a public sponsor of a 
primary levee located in the area that was 
affected by major, widespread flooding in the 
Midwest during 1993 shall not be affected by 
the status of participation (or the lack of 
participation) of the public sponsor in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Levee Reha- 
bilitation Program: Provided further, that not 
more than $50,000,000 shall be made available 
for the repair of such levees regardless of 
drainage size“. 


HARKIN AMENDMENT NO. 1448 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. HARKIN) proposed 
an amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, 
supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place under Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation" in Title I, insert: 

Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be made available to fund crop loss disaster 
assistance as under the provisions of Public 
Law 101-624 for 1993 losses of nursery stock 
and inventory being grown for commercial 
sale, if such stock or inventory would nor- 
mally have been sold in 1993, 1994 or 1995: 
Provided, That the use of these funds for 
these purposes is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 and that such use shall be 
available only to the extent the President 
designates such use an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to such Act. 


CONRAD AMENDMENT NO. 1449 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. CONRAD) proposed 
an amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, 
supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. REPEALS. 

Except for subsection (b) of section 3508, 
sections 3508 and 3509 of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes and Standing Rock Sioux Tribe Equi- 
table Compensation Act are repealed effec- 
tive October 30, 1992. 


SARBANES (AND MIKULSKI) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1450 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. SARBANES for 
himself and Ms. MIKULSKI) proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add: 

"It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Department of Defense should proceed with 
construction of a new facility for the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research at Forest 
Glen, Maryland, not later than 45 days after 
enactment of this Act.“ 


MIKULSKI AMENDMENT NO. 1451 


Mr. BYRD (for Ms. MIKULSKI) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill H.R. 
3759, supra; as follows: 

On page 84, after line 7, insert the follow- 
ing: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 

The proviso under this heading in Public 
Law 103-124 is repealed. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

For an additional amount for Council on 
Environmental Quality and Office of Envi- 
ronmental Quality'', $300,000. 
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On page 113, after line 19, insert the follow- 
ing: 
CHEMICAL SAFETY AND HAZARD INVESTIGATION 

BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $770,000 are re- 
scinded, 


KERRY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1452 


Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. BRADLEY, Мг. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. WOFFORD, and Mr. 
FEINGOLD) proposed an amendment to 
the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 

At the end of Title III add the following: 


RESCISSIONS OF FISCAL YEAR 1994 
SPENDING 


Subtitle A—Agriculture 

SEC. 5101. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FIELD OF- 
FICES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
the Department of Agriculture in the Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-111) 
$13,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from re- 
structuring and reinventing the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Subtitle B—National Defense 
SEC. 5201. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS ACTIVITIES. 


Of the funds appropriated under the head- 
ing "Atomic Energy Defense Activities, 
Weapons Activities" in the Department of 
Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-126), 
$400,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
weapons research and development activities 
and weapons testing activities used for na- 
tional security programs. 

SEC. 5202. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Selective Service System" in the 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-124), 
$15,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the Selective Service System. 

SEC. 5203. D5 (TRIDENT П) MISSILE PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Weapons Procurement, Navy" іп 
the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-139), $1,130,000,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from the D5 (trident 
II) Missile Program. 

SEC. 5204. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE FOL- 
LOW-ON EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 
PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Research, Development, Test, and 
Evaluation, Air Force" in the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $110,000,000 is rescinded, to be de- 
rived from the Follow-On Early Warning 
System Program. 

SEC. 5205. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR BALLISTIC 
MISSILE DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAMS. 


Of the funds appropriated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Public Law 103-139), for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for Defense-wide 
and Air Force activities that are available 
for programs managed by the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense Organization, $900,000,000 is re- 
scinded. 
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SEC. 5206. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR RECRUIT- 
ING ACTIVITIES OF THE ARMED 
FORCES. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Operations and Maintenance, De- 
fense Agencies" in the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $16,000,000 is rescinded and of the 
funds made available under the heading 
"Military Personnel" in the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $17,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from recruiting activities of the Armed 
Forces. 

SEC. 5207. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR TITAN IV 
MISSILE LAUNCH SYSTEMS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading ''Missile, Procurement, Air Force" 
in the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-139), $350,000,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from Titan IV mis- 
sile launch systems. 

SEC. 5208. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL AEROSPACE PLANE PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force“ іп the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $40,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the National Aerospace Plane Program. 


Subtitle C—Foreign Relations and 
Intelligence 
SEC. 5301. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR INTEL- 
LIGENCE АМО INTELLIGENCE-RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES. 

Of the funds made available in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1294 
(Public Law 103-139), $1,000,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from programs and ac- 
tivities of the National Foreign Intelligence 
Program and the Tactical Intelligence and 
Related Activities. 

SEC. 5302. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE 
WORLD BANK. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Contribution to International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development“ 
in the Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-87)— 

(1) $27,910,500 provided for paid-in capital is 
rescinded; and 

(2) $902,439,500 provided for callable capital 
is rescinded, 


Subtitle D—Government Employees and 
Government Operations 
SEC. 5401. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR SENIOR 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE ANNUAL 
LEAVE. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
executive departments and agencies in ap- 
propriations act for fiscal year 1994 for pur- 
poses of payments for accrued leave upon 
termination of employment, $2,000,000 is re- 
Scinded. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall allocate such re- 
scission among the appropriate accounts, 
and shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth such allocation. 

SEC. 5402. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Federal Buildings Fund" in the 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-123), $160,300,000 is rescinded, to be de- 
rived from acquisition of new Federal build- 
ings. 

SEC. 5403. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE FED- 
ERAL INFORMATION CENTER. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Information Resources Manage- 
ment Services, Operating Expense" in the 
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Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 

ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 

103-123), $3,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 

from the Federal Information Center. 

Subtitle E—Energy and Commerce 

SEC. 5501. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE 
SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER 
COLLIDER. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading General Science, Research“ in the 
Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-126), 
$200,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the Superconducting Super Collider. 

SEC. 5502. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY FER- 
TILIZER PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “ТУА Fund" in the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Public Law 103-126), $35,000,000 is rescinded, 
to be derived from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Fertilizer Program. 

SEC. 5503. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE UNIT- 
ED STATES SPACE STATION FREE- 
DOM PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading "NASA, R&D” in the VA, HUD, and 
Independent Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-111), $900,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from the United States 
Space Station Freedom Program. 

SEC. 5504. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE MOD- 
ULAR HIGH-TEMPERATURE GAS RE- 
ACTOR. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Energy Supply R&D" in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-126), $12,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from the Modular 
High-Temperature Gas Reactor program. 
SEC. 5505. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE AD- 

VANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading "Energy Supply R&D"' in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-126), $45,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from the Advanced 
Liquid Metal Reactor Program. 

TITLE VI—PERMANENT PROGRAM 
CHANGES FOR FISCAL YEARS AFTER 1994 
Subtitle A—Agriculture 
SEC. 6101. PAYMENT OF CERTAIN COSTS UNDER 

ACREAGE LIMITATION PROGRAMS. 

Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1441 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 116. PAYMENT OF CERTAIN COSTS UNDER 
ACREAGE LIMITATION PROGRAMS. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—If an acreage limitation 
program is announced for a crop of a com- 
modity under this title, as a condition of eli- 
gibility for loans, purchases, and payments 
for the crop under this title, the producers 
on a farm shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Interior an amount that is equal to the full 
cost incurred by the Federal Government of 
the delivery to the farm of water that is used 
in the production of the crop, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) APPLICATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the delivery of water pursuant to a 
contract that is entered into before the date 
of enactment of the Deficit Reduction Act of 
1994, under any provision of Federal reclama- 
tion law. 

“(2) RENEWAL OR AMENDMENT.—If a con- 
tract described in paragraph (1) is renewed or 
amended on or after the date of enactment of 
the Deficit Reduction Act of 1994, subsection 
(a) shall apply to the delivery of water begin- 
ning on the date of renewal or amendment.". 
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SEC. 6102. REDUCTION OF FUNDING LEVEL FOR 
MARKET PROMOTION PROGRAM. 
Section 211(сХ1) of the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5641(c)(1)) is amended by 
striking ''$110,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1997" and inserting 
“$98,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1994 
through 1998". 
SEC. 6103. CONSOLIDATION OF FIELD OFFICES 
OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Pursuant to authorities proposed in the 
"Department of Agriculture Reorganization 
Act of 1993" (H.R. 3171) and current legal au- 
thorities, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
take action to restructure and reinvent the 
Department of Agriculture by reducing the 
number of agencies in the Department, re- 
ducing headquarters and administrative 
staffing and overhead, closing or consolidat- 
ing unnecessary field locations, and taking 
such other actions as may be necessary to 
reduce the staffing of the Department by not 
less than 7,500 staff years and save a total of 
not less than $1,640,000,000 during the period 
fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 


Subtitle B—National Defense 
SEC. 6201. LIMITATION ON THE NUMBER OF NU- 
CLEAR WARHEADS MAINTAINED BY 
THE UNITED STATES. 


(à) IN GENERAL.—Effective on and after 
September 30, 1998, the number of nuclear 
warheads maintained by the United States 
may not exceed the lesser of— 

(1) 4,000; or 

(2) the maximum number of nuclear war- 
heads permitted under applicable inter- 
national agreements to which the United 
States is a party. 

(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The President 
may waive the limitation in subsection (a) if 
the President determines that— 

(1) the limitation would adversely affect 
arms contro] negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments; or 

(2) the waiver is necessary in the national 
security interests of the United States. 

(c) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES FOR NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND TESTING ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
ОЕ ENERGY.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount that may be 
expended by the Department of Energy for 
operating expenses incurred in carrying out 
weapons research and development activities 
and weapons testing activities necessary for 
national security programs during— 

(1) fiscal year 1995, may not 
85.016.800. 000; 

(2) fiscal 
84.724.000, 000; 

(3) fiscal year 1997. 
84.483.000. 000: and 

(4) fiscal year 1998, 
84.195.000, 000. 

БЕС. 6202. — SERVICES UNIVERSITY OF 
THE HEALTH SCIENCES. 

(a) PHASED TERMINATION.—Chapter 104 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“$2116. Admissions after 1993 prohibited 

"No student may be admitted for enroll- 
ment in a program of the University after 
December 31, 1993.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“2116. Admissions after 1993 prohibited.“. 
SEC. 6203. THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 

(a) TERMINATION.—Effective April 1, 1994, 
section 10 of the Military Selective Service 
Act (50 U.S.C. App. 460) is repealed. 

(b) USE OF FUNDS FOR TERMINATION.— 
Funds available for operation of the Selec- 
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tive Service System established under sec- 
tion 10 of the Military Selective Service Act 
shall be available on and after the date of 
the enactment of this Act only for payment 
of the costs associated with the termination 
of the Selective Service System. 

(c) TERMINATION OF REGISTRATION REQUIRE- 
MENT.—Section 3 of the Military Selective 
Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 453) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(с) Effective on the date of the enactment 
of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1993, no per- 
son shall be required to present himself for 
and submit to registration under this sec- 
tion.“. 

(d) SUSPENSION OF SANCTIONS.—Subsection 
(g) of section 12 of such Act (50 U.S.C. App. 
462) is amended to read as follows: 

"(g) A person may not be denied a right, 
privilege, benefit, or employment position 
under Federal law by reason of the failure of 
such person to present himself for and sub- 
mit to registration under section 3 if the re- 
quirement for the person to so register has 
terminated or become inapplicable to the 
person.“ 

SEC. 6204. D5 (TRIDENT II) MISSILE PROGRAM. 

(a) ADDITIONAL PROCUREMENT TERMI- 
NATED.— 

(1) PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS.—No funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense may be obligated 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
for procurement of D5 (Trident II) missiles. 

(2) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.— Funds 
referred to in paragraph (1) that, except for 
paragraph (1), would be available for pro- 
curement of D5 (Trident II) missiles may be 
obligated for payment of the costs associated 
with the termination of D5 (Trident II) mis- 
sile procurement. 

(b) TERMINATION OF BACKFITTING.—The 
Secretary of the Navy may not modify any 
submarine configured for carrying the C4 
missile in order to configure such submarine 
for carrying the D5 (Trident II) missile. 

(c) TEST FLIGHTS.—The number of test 
flights of D5 missiles conducted in a year 
may not exceed 6. 

SEC. 6205. TERMINATION OF THE FOLLOW-ON 
EARLY WARNING SYSTEM PROGRAM. 

(a) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force shall terminate the 
Follow-on Early Warning System (FEWS) 
pro; Ў 
(b) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.— 
Funds available for procurement and for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
that are available on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for obligation for the 
Follow-on Early Warning System program 
may be obligated for that program only for 
payment of the costs associated with the ter- 
mination of such program. 

SEC. 6206. BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE ORGANI- 
ZATION PROGRAMS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, with regard to the funds available for 
obligation after fiscal year 1993 for programs 
managed by the Ballistic Missile Defense Or- 
ganization, preference shall be given to pro- 
grams, projects, and activities under the 
Theater Missile Defense program element. 
SEC. 6207. CONSOLIDATION AND REDUCTION OF 

RECRUITING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ARMED FORCES. 

(a) CONSOLIDATION AND REDUCTION OF RE- 
CRUITING ACTIVITIES.— The Secretary of De- 
fense shall consolidate and reduce the re- 
cruiting activities of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

(b) LIMITATION.— 

(1) MAXIMUM AVERAGE RECRUITING COST PER 
RECRUIT.— 
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(A) ACTIVE COMPONENTS.—The average cost 
per enlisted recruit for the active compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces for fiscal year 
1995 may not exceed the average cost per en- 
listed recruit for the active components of 
the Armed Forces for the period beginning 
on October 1, 1983, and ending on September 
30, 1989. 

(B) RESERVE COMPONENTS.—The average 
cost per enlisted recruit for the reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces for fiscal year 
1995 may not exceed the average cost per en- 
listed recruit for the reserve components of 
the Armed Forces for the period beginning 
on October 1, 1983, and ending on September 
30, 1989. 

(2) AVERAGE COST PER RECRUIT DEFINED.—In 
this subsection, the term average cost per 
enlisted recruit", with respect to a period, 
means the average cost incurred by the De- 
partment of Defense during that period for 
the recruitment of a person for an initial en- 
listment in the active components or the re- 
serve components, as the case may be, of the 
Armed Forces of the United States during 
that period. 

(3) CONSTANT DOLLAR COMPARISONS.—For 
the purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2), aver- 
age costs shall be computed and compared on 
& constant dollar basis. 

(c) PHASE-IN REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall take such actions under sub- 
section (a) as are necessary to achieve during 
fiscal year 1994 a reduction in recruiting 
costs of not less that $33,000,000. 

(d) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The President 
may waive the limitation in subsection (b) in 
the event of a war declared by Congress or a 
national emergency declared by Congress or 
the President. 

SEC. 6208. ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AIRCRAFT 
SQUADRONS OF THE NAVY. 

(a) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF P-3 AIRCRAFT 
SQUADRONS.—Funds may not be expended— 

(1) after September 30, 1995, to support 
more than 31 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy; 

(2) after September 30, 1996, to support 
more than 26 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy; 

(3) after September 30, 1997, to support 
more than 23 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy; and 

(4) after September 30, 1998, to support 
more than 18 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy. 

(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The President 
may waive the limitation in subsection (a) to 
the extent that the President determines 
necessary in the national security interests 
of the United States. 

SEC. 6209. REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF TITAN IV 
MISSILE LAUNCH SYSTEMS AC- 
QUIRED. 

(a) LIMITATION.—The number of Titan IV 
missile launch systems acquired for the per- 
formance of missions that include missions 
for the Department of Defense may not ex- 
ceed two in any fiscal year. 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), a missile launch system is 
acquired when the complete system is ac- 
cepted. 

SEC. 6210. TERMINATION OF THE NATIONAL 
AEROSPACE PLANE PROGRAM. 

(a) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall terminate the Na- 
tional Aerospace Plane (NASP) program. 

(b) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.— 
Funds available for procurement and for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
that are available on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for obligation for the 
National Aerospace Plane program may be 
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obligated for that program only for payment 
of the costs associated with the termination 
of such program. 
Subtitle C—Foreign Relations and 
Intelligence 
SEC. 6301. FUTURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE-RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES. 

The total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998 for the National Foreign Intelligence 
Program and for Tactical Intelligence and 
Related Activities may not exceed the 
amount (adjusted for monetary inflation 
after fiscal year 1994) that is made available 
for fiscal year 1994 for such program and ac- 
tivities (taking into account the rescission 
in section 301). 

SEC. 6302. BROADCASTING ACTIVITIES OF RADIO 
FREE EUROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no grant may be 
made by the Board for International Broad- 
casting, or any successor entity that may 
hereinafter be established, for the purpose of 
operating Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty except under the terms and conditions 
set forth under this section. 

(b) LIMITATION ON GRANT AMOUNT.—No 
grant may be made to operate Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty after September 
30, 1995, in excess of $75,000,000. 

(с) COMPETITIVE GRANT REQUIREMENT.— 
Any grant made to operate Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty may be awarded on 
the basis of full and open competition if the 
grantor determines the grantee is not carry- 
ing out the grant in an effective and eco- 
nomic manner, 

(d) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Any grant 
agreement entered into by the Board for 
International Broadcasting, or its successor, 
for the purpose of operating Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty shall require that 
grant funds shall only be used for activities 
set forth in the grant agreement, which shall 
provide, in detail, the purposes for which 
grant funds may be used and shall include 
conditions designed to reduce overlapping 
language services and broadcasting services 
with other broadcasting services funded by 
the United States Government. 

(2) The grant agreement shall provide that 
failure to comply with the requirements of 
the agreement shall permit the grant to be 
terminated without fiscal obligation to the 
United States. 

(e) PROHIBITED USES OF THE GRANT 
FUNDS.—No grant funds may be used 

(1) to pay any salary or other compensa- 
tion, or enter into any contract providing for 
the payment thereof in excess of the rates 
established for comparable positions under 
chapter 51 and subchapter II of chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, except that this 
limitation shall not be imposed prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1995 with respect to any employee 
covered by a union agreement requiring a 
different salary or other compensation; 

(2) to pay for any activity for the purpose 
of influencing the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation being considered by the Congress of 
the United States; 

(3) to enter into a contract or obligation to 
pay severance payments beyond those re- 
quired by United States law or the laws of 
the country where the employee is stationed; 

(4) to pay for first class travel for any em- 
ployee of the grantee or the employee's rela- 
tion; or 

(5) to compensate freelance contractors ex- 
cept as provided for, in detail, in the grant 
agreement or with the written approval of 
the grantor agency or its agent. 
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(f) REPORT ON MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.— 
Not later than March 31 and September 30 of 
each calendar year, the Inspector General of 
the Board for International Broadcasting or 
its successor, shall submit to the Board, or 
its successor, and to the Congress, a report 
on management practices of the grantee, 
during the preceding 6-month period. 

(g) REPORTS ON PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION.—(1) Not later than 3 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Board for 
International Broadcasting shall submit a 
report to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment containing justification, in terms of 
the types of duties performed at specific 
rates of compensation, of the classification 
of personnel employed by the grantee. 

(2) Not later than 9 months after submis- 
sion of the report referred to in paragraph 
(1), the Office of Personnel Management 
shall submit to Congress a report containing 
an evaluation of the system of personnel 
classification used by the grantee with re- 
spect to its employee, including identifica- 
tion of any disparity between the rate of 
compensation provided to employees of the 
grantee and that provided to employees of 
the Voice of America stationed overseas in 
comparable positions. 

(h) PLAN FOR RELOCATION.—Before relocat- 
ing the headquarters of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, in the Federal Republic of Germany 
to another site, the grantee shall submit to 
the appropriate congressional committees a 
detailed plan for such relocation, including 
cost estimates. No funds may be made avail- 
able for such relocation unless explicitly 
provided in an appropriation Act or pursuant 
to a reprogramming notification. 

Subtitle D—Government Employees and 
Government Operations 
БЕС. 6401. UNIFORM PAY ADJUSTMENTS FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 

(a) CALENDAR YEAR 1994.—Notwithstanding 
section 601(а)(2) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31(2)), the cost- 
of-living adjustment (relating to pay for 
Members of Congress) which would become 
effective under such provision of law during 
calendar year 1994 shall not take effect. 

(b) LIMITATION OF FUTURE ADJUSTMENTS.— 
Effective as of December 31, 1994, paragraph 
(2) of section 601(a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 is amended— 

(1) by striking (2) Effective“ and inserting 
“(2ХА) Subject to subparagraph (В), effec- 
tive"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(B) In no event shall the percentage ad- 
justment taking effect under subparagraph 
(A) in any calendar year exceed the percent- 
age adjustment taking effect in such cal- 
endar year under section 5303 of title 5, 
United States Code, in the rates of pay under 
the General Schedule.“ 

SEC. 6402. LIMITATION ON ACCUMULATION OF 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE AN- 
NUAL LEAVE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Effective on the last day 
of the last applicable pay period beginning in 
calendar year 1993, subsection (f) of section 
6304 of title 5, United States Code is repealed. 

(b) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Notwithstanding 
the amendment made by subsection (a), in 
the case of an employee who, on the effective 
date of subsection (a), is subject to sub- 
section (f) of section 6304 of title 5, United 
States Code, and who has to such employee's 
credit annual leave in excess of the maxi- 
mum accumulation otherwise permitted by 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 6304, such ex- 
cess annual leave shall remain to the credit 
of the employee and be subject to reduction, 
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in the same manner as provided in sub- 
section (c) of section 6304. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6304(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “(е), (D, and (g)" and 
inserting (e) and (g)“, effective as of the ef- 
fective date of subsection (a). 

SEC. 6403. MORATORIUM ON THE ACQUISITION 
OF NEW FEDERAL BUILDINGS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—After the date of en- 
actment of this Act and before October 1, 
1998, the Administrator of General Services 
may not obligate any funds for construction 
or acquisition of any public building under 
the authority of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 or any other provision of law (other than 
& public building under construction or 
under contract for acquisition on such date 
of enactment). 

(b) PUBLIC BUILDING DEFINED.—In this sec- 
tion, the term public building" has the 
meaning such term has under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959. 


SEC. 6404. TERMINATION OF THE FEDERAL IN- 
FORMATION CENTER. 


Effective July 1, 1994, the Federal Informa- 
tion Center is terminated. 
Subtitle E—Energy and Commerce 
SEC. 6501. ELIMINATION OF SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER COLLIDER. 


(a) FUNDING PROHIBITION.—Beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act, the United 
States may not obligate any funds for the 
Superconducting Super Collider described in 
section 7 of Appendix A to part 605 of title 10, 
Code of Federal Regulations. 

(b) EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS PROHIBITED.— 
Except as provided in subsection (d), and ex- 
cept in the case of a contract or agreement 
entered into before the date of enactment of 
this Act, or moneys obligated prior to such 
date, no funds appropriated by Congress 
Shall be expended on or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, in any fiscal year, in 
connection with the Superconducting Super 
Collider. 

(c) CONTRACT AND AGREEMENT PROHIBI- 
TION.—Except as provided in subsection (d), 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, no department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the United States, or any offi- 
cer or employee of the department, agency, 
or instrumentality, shall enter into any con- 
tract or other agreement in connection with 
the Superconducting Super Collider. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—Subsections (b) and (c) 
shall not be applicable to any funds appro- 
priated, or any contract or agreement en- 
tered into, solely for the purpose of termi- 
nating, pursuant to this title, any action or 
activity involving the Superconducting 
Super Collider. 

SEC. 6502. TERMINATION OF TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY FERTILIZER PROGRAM. 

Section 5(h) of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933 (16 U.S.C. 831d(h)) is 
amended— 

а) by striking “То establish" and insert- 
ing “(1) Subject to paragraph (2), to estab- 
lish"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

*(2) The board may not use Federal funds 
to establish or maintain the National Fer- 
tilizer and Environmental Research Center 
ог any comparable епбібу.”. 

SEC. 6503. TERMINATION OF UNITED STATES 
SPACE STATION FREEDOM  PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Beginning on the date of 
enactment of this Act, the United States 
may not obligate any funds to carry out the 
provisions of section 106 of the National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration Author- 
ization Act of 1988 (42 U.S.C. 2451 note). 
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(b) EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS PROHIBITED.— 
Except as provided in subsection (d), and ex- 
cept in the case of а contract or agreement 
entered into before the date of enactment of 
this Act, or moneys obligated prior to such 
date, no funds appropriated by Congress 
Shall be expended on or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, in any fiscal year, in 
connection with the United States Space 
Station Freedom Program. 


(c) CONTRACT AND AGREEMENT PROHIBI- 
TION.—Except as provided in subsection (d), 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, no department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the United States, or any oifi- 
cer or employee of the department, agency, 
or instrumentality, shall enter into any con- 
tract or other agreement in connection with 
the United States Space Station Freedom 
Program. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—Subsections (b) and (с) 
shall not be applicable to any funds appro- 
priated, or any contract or agreement en- 
tered into, solely for the purpose of termi- 
nating, pursuant to this title, any action or 
activity involving the United States Space 
Station Freedom Program. 

SEC. 6504. TERMINATION OF GAS TURBINE-MODU- 
LAR HELIUM REACTOR PROJECT. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—No appropriated funds 
that remain unobligated on the date of en- 
actment of this Act shall be available for the 
gas turbine-modular helium reactor project 
(GT-MHR) (formerly known as the high tem- 
perature gas reactor). 

(b) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.—Not- 
withstanding subsection (a), funds that are 
available on the date of enactment of this 
Act for the gas turbine-modular helium reac- 
tor project may be obligated for the project 
only for payment of the costs associated 
with the termination of such project. 


SEC. 6505. ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR 
PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No amount of funds pro- 
vided for any fiscal year may be obligated by 
the Secretary of Energy after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for the civilian por- 
tion of the advanced liquid metal reactor 
program, including— 

(1) the program's promotion of the use of 
such reactors for the disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste; and 

(2) Department of Energy support for regu- 
latory applications to the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission for design certification 
for advanced liquid metal reactors or related 
licensed facilities. 

(b) PROHIBITION OF OTHER USES.—The 
amount of funds available on the date of the 
enactment of this Act for obligation for the 
program described in subsection (a) shall not 
be available for obligation by the Secretary 
of Energy after such date for any other pur- 
pose. 

(c) EXCEPTION.—Subsections (a) and (b) 
shall not apply to obligations required to be 
incurred in terminating the program de- 
Scribed in subsection (a). 


FEINGOLD (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1453 


Mr. FEINGOLD (for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. DURENBERGER and Mr. WELLSTONE) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
H.R. 2759, supra; as follows: 


Strike out chapter 3 of title I. 
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DURENBERGER AMENDMENT NO. 
1454 


Mr. DURENBERGER proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. CREATION OF NATURAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF TRUST FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACCOUNT.— 
Chapter 11 of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting at the end the follow- 
ing new section: 


*$ 1115. Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— There is established 
a separate account ín the Treasury, known 
as the ‘Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund’, 
into which shall be deposited an amount 
equal to the average annual amount ex- 
pended by the Federal Government for natu- 
ral disaster relief during the preceding 5 full 
fiscal years (as determined under subsection 
(b). 

"(b) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT.—The 
President shall submit with the President's 
fiscal year budget (beginning with the budg- 
et for fiscal year 1995) an estimate of the av- 
erage annual cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of providing assistance to State and 
local governments and private entities in re- 
covering from natural disasters during the 5 
full fiscal years preceding the submission of 
the budget. 

“(с) TRANSFER.— 

“(1) On the first day of each fiscal year, 
there shall be transferred from the general 
fund to the Natural Disaster Relief Trust 
Fund the amount necessary to bring the 
amount on deposit in the fund up to the 
amount determined under subsection (b). 

“(2) The amounts in the Natural Disaster 
Relief Trust Fund may be appropriated ex- 
clusively for disaster relief. 

“(4) Budget Treatment.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law— 

“(1) amounts transferred pursuant to sub- 
section (с)(1) shall be treated as discre- 
tionary appropriations for the fiscal year in 
which the transfer is made: and 

“(2) appropriations under subsection (c)(2) 
(not to exceed the balances of the Natural 
Disaster Relief Trust Fund and amounts of 
outlays that flow through budget authority 
actually appropriated) shall be excluded 
from, and shall not be taken into account for 
purposes of, any budget enforcement proce- 
dures under the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 or the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985."’. 

(b) LISTING OF THE NATURAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF TRUST FUND AMONG GOVERNMENT TRUST 
FUNDS.—Section 1321(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(01) Natural Disaster Relief Trust Fund.". 

(c) REQUIREMENT FOR THE PRESIDENT TO 
REPORT ANNUALLY ON THE STATUS OF THE AC- 
COUNT.—Section 1105(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

“(29) information about the Natural Disas- 
ter Relief Trust Fund, including a separate 
statement of amounts in that Trust Fund.". 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration will meet at 9:30 
a.m., in SR-301, Russell Senate Office 
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Building, on Thursday, February 24, 
1994, to receive testimony on S. 1824, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1994. This hearing is limited to Sen- 
ators and will be general in nature. It 
is the first in a series of hearings on 
this legislation. Subsequent hearings 
will be held on specific proposals con- 
tained in S. 1824. 

Senators who wish to appear as a wit- 
ness or to submit a statement for the 
record should have their staffs contact 
Carole Blessington of the Rules Com- 
mittee staff on x40278. For further in- 
formation regarding this hearing, 
please contact Ms. Blessington. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration will meet at 9:30 
a.m., іп SR-301, Russell Senate Office 
Building, on Thursday, March 3, 1994, 
to received testimony and view dem- 
onstrations on emerging and current 
state-of-the-art technology which may 
have an impact on the future oper- 
ations of the Senate. 

For further information regarding 
this hearing, please contact Bob Harris 
of the Rules Committee staff on 202- 
224-0285. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
February 9, 1994, after the first vote, to 
hold a business meeting to vote out the 
nomination of Frederick G. Slabach to 
be Assistant Secretary of Congres- 
sional Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet on Wednesday, February 9, 1994, 
at 9:30 a.m., in open session to consider 
certain pending military nominations, 
including Vice Admiral William A. 
Owens, USN, to be the Vice Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Lieu- 
tenant General Barry R. McCaffrey, 
USA, to be the Commander in Chief, 
United States Southern Command. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation be authorized to conduct a 
hearing on the nomination of Ann 
Brown to be Commissioner and Chair- 
man of the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission on Wednesday, February 9, 
1994, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, February 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 10 a.m. to hear testimony 
from CBO Director Robert Reischauer 
regarding the administration’s health 
care reform proposal; and further that 
the committee be permitted to meet 
immediately following the conclusion 
of Dr. Reischauer's testimony to hear 
and consider the nomination of Mary 
Ellen Withrow to be Treasurer of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, February 9, 1994, at 
10:30 a.m. to conduct a business meet- 
ing to vote on pending nominations 
and a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee for 
authority to meet on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, for a markup. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
hold a business meeting during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on 
OSHA Reform, during the session of 
the Senate on February 9, 1994, at 11 


a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs would like 
to request unanimous consent to hold а 
hearing on VA participation in State 
health care programs at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994. The hear- 
ing will be held in room 418 of the Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on East Asia and Pacific Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, February 9, 1994, at 3 p.m. to hold 
a hearing on the post-embargo status 
of Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
POLICY, TRADE, OCEANS AND ENVIRONMENT 
Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on International Economic 
Policy, Trade, Ocean and Environment 
of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
February 9, 1994, at 2 p.m. to hold a 
hearing on the foreign aid reform pro- 
posal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Justice, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 9, 
1994, at 10:30 a.m., to hold a hearing on 
“The Gang Problem in America: For- 
mulating an Effective Federal Re- 
sponse." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK 


THE PRESSLER AMENDMENT 
е Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ат 
happy to cosponsor Senator PRES- 
SLER’S amendment to S. 1365, the 
school-to-work bill. This amendment 
will help address the unique needs of 
students from America’s rural States. 

Mr. President, throughout my con- 
gressional career I have generally sup- 
ported Federal assistance for our Na- 
tion’s educational system, and will 
continue to do so. However, I am con- 
cerned that, all too often, Federal edu- 
cation programs do not address the 
unique needs of students from rural 
States. 

The legislation before us is an exam- 
ple of this problem. S. 1365 provides for 
а 10 percent set-aside for high poverty 
агеав” that have an unemployment 
rate of at least 30 percent. By focusing 
solely on unemployment figures, this 
set-aside would exclude many hard- 
pressed areas in States like North Da- 
kota. 

While many areas of my State may 
not have a 30 percent unemployment 
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rate, the distress of economic hard 
times manifests itself in other ways. 
For example, a number of counties in 
North Dakota are experiencing an out- 
migration of over 60 percent of young 
adults between the ages of 20 and 29. 
Instead of a high unemployment rate, 
out-migration creates social and eco- 
nomic stress from the loss of some of 
the most productive, hard working peo- 
ple in the Nation. In other words, when 
jobs fade away, many young North Da- 
kotans simply move away to find work. 

This amendment will address this 
problem by broadening the 10 percent 
set-aside for high poverty areas to in- 
clude States with low population den- 
sities. It will authorize funding for a 
model school-to-work program for 
rural America, which is being devel- 
oped by a consortium of State schools 
in Wyoming, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. The de- 
velopment of this model will require 
educators and business leaders to de- 
velop a school-to-work training pro- 
gram that tackles the particular needs 
of rural America. 

Mr. President, if we really want to 
establish a school-to-work system that 
will help students enter the new eco- 
nomic world, we must include the real 
needs of rural America in that system. 
This amendment will further the goal, 
and I support it.e 


GOALS 2000, S. 1150 


ө Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, there 
are several reasons that I was not able 
to support the Goals 2000 legislation. 
While I have always been a strong sup- 
porter of education initiatives, and I 
believe that we should codify the six 
National Educational Goals initially 
developed under the Bush administra- 
tion, important aspects of this bill are 
problematic. 

I am very concerned with the ex- 
panded role of the Federal Government 
in developing educational standards, 
and particularly opportunity-to-learn 
standards. While we all want our stu- 
dents to satisfy high standards and 
have full educational opportunity, I do 
not believe that this is what the bill’s 
standards will achieve. Instead, I be- 
lieve that they will be a means by 
which the Federal Government will 
further impose its will on State and 
local governments, thereby usurping 
their traditional authority. I applaud 
the efforts of Committee members and 
other Senators to ensure that the 
standards are purely voluntary. How- 
ever, the practical effect will be that 
States will feel compelled to adopt the 
standards in order to receive the bill's 
grant funds. 

The expanded Federal role in edu- 
cation is reflected in the new Federal 
Bureaucracy that is created by Goals 
2000. The bill establishes several new 
boards to achieve its goals, including 
the National Education Goals Panel, 
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the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council, and the Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board. We al- 
ready have an enormous taxpayer-fund- 
ed Department of Education that, in 
consultation with State and local agen- 
cies and organizations, is fully capable 
of conducting the tasks that these 
boards must now do. I believe that we 
should be empowering families and 
local school boards, rather than build- 
ing additional remote Federal bureauc- 
racies. Despite several amendments in- 
tended to maintain local control, I con- 
tinue to be very concerned that Goals 
2000 will have the practical effect of 
limiting the autonomy of localities in 
making decisions concerning their edu- 
cational standards and methodologies. 

During the amendment process, 
Goals 2000 increased substantially in 
its cost to the taxpayer, by about two- 
fold. This does not even include the 
small, though symbolically significant, 
unfunded State and local mandates in- 
cluded in the bill, such as unfunded re- 
quirements to provide information to 
the Department of Education. States 
and localities are already unduly bur- 
dened by unfunded Federal require- 
ments. I believe that we can achieve 
the goals of this legislation without 
the loss of local autonomy, the in- 
creased bureaucracy, or the unneces- 
sary and unfunded costs. For these rea- 
sons, I decided to vote against the 
bill.e 


CONFIRMATION OF LARRY LAW- 
RENCE TO BE U.S. AMBASSADOR 
TO SWITZERLAND 


е Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased the Senate acted yesterday to 
confirm Larry Lawrence to be U.S. 
Ambassador to Switzerland. I believe 
Mr. Lawrence has qualifications which 
will serve him well as Ambassador in- 
cluding his highly successful business 
career, his extensive involvement with 
civic and philanthropic organizations 
and his active interest and involve- 
ment in foreign affairs issues. 

Our country can be justifiably proud 
of its foreign service officers—a group 
of highly intelligent and competent 
public servants. I have stated pre- 
viously on the Senate floor when 
speaking of nominees of both parties, 
however, that we cannot fill ambassa- 
dorial positions solely with foreign pol- 
icy experts or the people from foggy 
bottom. 

During the recent consideration of 
the State Department authorization 
bill, some Members of this body ex- 
pressed their view that we need to en- 
sure that the State Department pro- 
motes American interests abroad. Who 
better for this role than Mr. Lawrence? 
First, he has had a highly successful 
business career in the hotel business as 
well as in commercial and residential 
real estate development. He has been 
CEO or director of a number of cor- 
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porations and he has experience in fi- 
nance, banking, and international 
trade. Second, he has a familiarity 
with Switzerland. He has travelled to 
Switzerland many, many times and has 
many business contacts in the country. 
Third, Mr. Lawrence enjoys the per- 
sonal friendship of the President which 
not only assures the President that his 
policies are being implemented but will 
also be valued by the Swiss. Mr. Law- 
rence's qualifications will help ensure 
the promotion of our country’s inter- 
ests abroad, particularly in a country 
like Switzerland where our relation- 
ship is mainly commercial. In an era 
when promoting American business in- 
terests abroad is an increasingly im- 
portant part of our foreign policy, Mr. 
Lawrence’s business success and busi- 
ness contracts are vital to promoting 
these goals. 

This certainly is not the first this 
body has raised concerns over nomi- 
nees whose credentials in international 
affairs have been questioned. As I have 
stated, I reject the idea that people 
successful in other walks of life do not 
make fine appointments. Indeed, many 
nominees who were challenged on the 
basis of being political appointments 
have turned out to be outstanding dip- 
lomats. 

Anthony Motley was considered to be 
just another political appointee when 
he went through the confirmation 
process in 1981 to be Ambassador to 
Brazil. Mr. Motly had no prior experi- 
ence in foreign policy and had strongly 
backed Ronald Reagan’s campaigns. 
Mr. Motly was recognized as an ex- 
traordinary Ambassador not only by 
Brazilians but also by traditional dip- 
lomats in his own Embassy. His service 
as Ambassador earned him ап 
appoinment to be Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs in 
the Reagan administration. 

Another example is Clara Booth 
Luce. A well-known playwright and 
politician, her appointment was simi- 
larly questioned because of her past as- 
sistance and support for the Repub- 
lican Party. A Washington Post edi- 
torial summed up her tenure: 

When she began her post in Rome more 
than 3 years ago, she had to combat Italian 
fears and suspicions of a woman ambassador 
and amateur diplomat. When she left, she 
had the respect and admiration of the Italian 
people, if not always their agreement. 

Clearly, we must not discount indi- 
viduals simply because they are not 
policy wonks, but are otherwise suc- 
cessful. 

But while some have said that Mr. 
Lawrence lacks foreign policy creden- 
tials, I want to point out that he has 
had a long and active interest in for- 
eign affairs which is shown by his serv- 
ice in groups focussing on inter- 
national affairs. He was a founding 
member of the San Diego World Affairs 
Council as well as the School of Inter- 
national Relations at the University of 
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California at San Diego. San Diego 
Mayor Susan Golding wrote to Senator 
PELL on November 17, 1993, 

I have relied on his expertise as a business- 
man in my interaction with Pacific Rim 
countries and the Mexican government, He 
was instrumental in facilitating inter- 
national and regional cooperation between 
the City of San Diego, the City of Tijuana 
and the State of Baja California, 


The Senate plays an important part 
in the confirmation process through its 
constitutional role of advice and con- 
sent. This is a case, however, where the 
President should be allowed his discre- 
tion to choose whom I believe will 
make a fine Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. He is one of California’s most suc- 
cessful businessmen, he has a strong 
and extensive history of involvement 
in community affairs and he has a 
close relationship to the President. I 
think he has the credentials which will 
ensure his success as Ambassador to 
Switzerland and I am pleased the Sen- 
ate has acted to confirm Mr. Law- 
rence.e 


———M 


RULES OF PROCEDURE, COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


* Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs Committee for the 
103d Congress, 2d session, I ask that a 
copy of the committee rules be in- 
cluded in the RECORD as follows: 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


[Adopted in executive session, January 21, 


RULE 1.—REGULAR MEETING DATE FOR 
COMMITTEE 


The regular meeting day for the Commit- 
tee to transact its business shall be the last 
Tuesday in each month that the Senate is in 
the Session; except that if the Committee 
has met at any time during the month prior 
to the last Tuesday of the month, the regular 
meeting of the Committee may be canceled 
at the discretion of the Chairman. 

RULE 2.—COMMITTEE 


(a) Imvestigations.—No investigation shall 
be initiated by the Committee unless the 
Senate, or the full Committee, or the Chair- 
man and Ranking Minority Member has spe- 
cifically authorized such investigation. 

(b) Hearings.—No hearing of the Committee 
shall be scheduled outside the District of Co- 
lumbia except by agreement between the 
Chairman of the Committee and the Ranking 
Minority Member of the Committee or by a 
majority vote of the Committee. 

(c) Confidential testimony.—No confidential 
testimony taken or confidential material 
presented at an executive session of the 
Committee or any report of the proceedings 
of such executive session shall be made pub- 
lic either in whole or in part by way of sum- 
mary, unless specifically authorized by the 
Chairman of the Committee and the Ranking 
Minority Member of the Committee or by а 
majority vote of the Committee. 

(d) Interrogation of witnesses.—Committee 
interrogation of a witness shall be conducted 
only by members of the Committee or such 
professional staff as authorized by the Chair- 
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man or the Ranking Minority Member of the 
Committee. 

(e) Prior notice of markup sessions.—No ses- 
sion of the Committee or a Subcommittee 
for marking up any measure shall be held 
unless (1) each member of the Committee or 
the Subcommittee, as the case may be, has 
been notified in writing of the date, time, 
and place of such session and has been fur- 
nished a copy of the measure to be consid- 
ered at least 3 business days prior to the 
commencement of such session or (2) the 
Chairman of the Committee or Subcommit- 
tee determines that exigent circumstances 
exist requiring that the session be held soon- 
er. 
(f) Prior notice of first degree amendments.— 
It shall not be in order for the Committee or 
& Subcommittee to consider any amendment 
in the first degree proposed to any measure 
under consideration by the Committee or 
Subcommittee unless (1) fifty written copies 
of such amendment have been delivered to 
the office of the Committee at least 2 busi- 
ness days prior to the meeting. . . This sub- 
section may be waived by a majority of the 
members of the Committee or Subcommittee 
voting, or by agreement of the Chairman and 
Ranking Minority Member. This subsection 
shall apply only when at least 3 business 
days written notice of a session to markup а 
measure is required to be given under sub- 
section (e) of this rule. 

(g) Cordon rule.—Whenever a bill or joint 
resolution repealing or amending any stat- 
ute or part thereof shall be before the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee, from initial consid- 
eration in hearings through final consider- 
ation, the Clerk shall place before each 
member of the Committee or Subcommittee 
a print of the statute or the part or section 
thereof to be amended or repealed showing 
by stricken-through type, the part or parts 
to be omitted, and in italics, the matter pro- 
posed to be added. In addition, whenever a 
member of the Committee or Subcommittee 
offers an amendment to a bill or joint resolu- 
tion under consideration, those amendments 
shall be presented to the Committee or Sub- 
committee in a like form, showing by typo- 
graphical devices the effect of the proposed 
amendment on existing law. The require- 
ments of this subsection may be waived 
when, in the opinion of the Committee or 
Subcommittee Chairman, it is necessary to 
expedite the business of the Committee or 
Subcommittee. 

RULE 3.—SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a) Authorization for.—A Subcommittee of 
the Committee may be authorized only by 
the action of a majority of the Committee. 

(b) Membership.—No member may be a 
member of more than three Subcommittees 
and no member may chair more than one 
Subcommittee. No member will receive as- 
signment to a second Subcommittee until, in 
order of seniority, all members of the Com- 
mittee have chosen assignments to one Sub- 
committee, and no member shall receive as- 
signment to a third Subcommittee until, in 
order of seniority, all members have chosen 
assignments to two Subcommittees. 

(c) Investigations.—No investigation shall 
be initiated by а Subcommittee unless the 
Senate or the full Committee has specifi- 
cally authorized such investigation. 

(d) Hearings.—No hearing of а Subcommit- 
tee shall be scheduled outside the District of 
Columbia without prior consultation with 
the Chairman and then only by agreement 
between the Chairman of the Subcommittee 
and the Ranking Minority Member of the 
Subcommittee or by a majority vote of the 
Subcommittee. 
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(e) Confidential testimony.—No confidential 
testimony taken or confidential material 
presented at an executive session of the Sub- 
committee or any report of the proceedings 
of such executive session shall be made pub- 
lic, either in whole or in part or by way of 
summary, unless specifically authorized by 
the Chairman of the Subcommittee and the 
Ranking Minority Member of the Sub- 
committee, or by a majority vote of the Sub- 
committee, 

(f) Interrogation of witnesses.—Subcomittee 
interrogation of a witness shall be conducted 
only by members of the Subcommittee or 
such professional staff as is authorized by 
the Chairman or the Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee. 

(g) Special meetings.—1f at least three mem- 
bers of a Subcommittee desire that a special 
meeting of the Subcommittee be called by 
the Chairman of the Subcommittee, those 
members may file in the offices of the Com- 
mittee their written request to the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee for that special 
meeting. Immediately upon the filing of the 
request, the Clerk of the Committee shall 
notify the Chairman of the Subcommittee of 
the filing of the request. If, within 3 calendar 
days after the filing of the request, the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee does not call 
the requested special meeting, to be held 
within 7 calendar days after the filing of the 
request, a majority of the members of the 
Subcommittee may file in the offices of the 
Committee their written notice that a spe- 
cial meeting of the Subcommittee will be 
held, specifying the date and hour of that 
special meeting. The Subcommittee shall 
meet on that date and hour. Immediately 
upon the filing of the notice, the Clerk of the 
Committee shall notify all members of the 
Subcommittee that such special meeting 
will be held and inform them of its date and 
hour. If the Chairman of the Subcommittee 
is not present at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee, the Ranking Mem- 
ber of the majority party on the Subcommit- 
tee who is present shall preside at that meet- 
ing. 

(h) Voting.—No measure or matter shall be 
recommended from a Subcommittee to the 
Committee unless a majority of the Sub- 
committee are actually present. The vote of 
the Subcommittee to recommend a measure 
or matter to the Committee shall require the 
concurrence of a majority of the members of 
the Subcommittee voting. On Subcommittee 
matters other than a vote to recommend a 
measure or matter to the Committee no 
record vote shall be taken unless a majority 
of the Subcommittee is actually present. 
Any absent member of a Subcommittee may 
affirmatively request that his or her vote to 
recommend а measure or matter to the Com- 
mittee or his vote on any such other matters 
on which a record vote is taken, be cast by 
proxy. The proxy shall be in writing and 
shall be sufficiently clear to identify the 
subject matter and to inform the Sub- 
committee as to how the member wishes his 
or her vote to be recorded thereon. By writ- 
ten notice to the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee any time before the record vote 
or the measure or matter concerned is taken, 
the member may withdraw a proxy pre- 
viously given. All proxies shall be kept in 
the files of the Committee. 

RULE. 4.—WITNESSES 

(a) Filing of statements.—Any witness ap- 
pearing before the Committee or Sub- 
committee (including any witness represent- 
ing a Government agency) must file with the 
Committee or Subcommittee (24 hours pre- 
ceding his or her appearance) 120 copies of 
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his statement to the Committee or Sub- 
committee, and the statement must include 
a brief summary of the testimony. In the 
event that the witness fails to file a written 
statement and brief summary in accordance 
with this rule, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee or Subcommittee has the discretion to 
deny the witness the privilege of testifying 
before the Committee or Subcommittee until 
the witness has properly complied with the 
rule. 

(b) Length of statements.—Written state- 
ments properly filed with the Committee or 
Subcommittee may be as lengthy as the wit- 
ness desires and may contain such docu- 
ments or other addenda as the witness feels 
is necessary to present properly his or her 
views to the Committee or Subcommittee. 
The brief summary included in the state- 
ment must be no more than 3 pages long. It 
shall be left to the discretion of the Chair- 
man of the Committee or Subcommittee as 
to what portion of the documents presented 
to the Committee or Subcommittee shall be 
published in the printed transcript of the 
hearings. 

(c). Ten-minute duration.—Oral statements 
of witnesses shall be based upon their filed 
statements but shall be limited to 10 min- 
utes duration. This period may be limited or 
extended at the discretion of the Chairman 
presiding at the hearings. 

(d) Subpoena of witnesses.—Witnesses may 
be subpoenaed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee or a Subcommittee with the agree- 
ment of the Ranking Minority Member of 
the Committee or Subcommittee or by a ma- 
jority vote of the Committee or Subcommit- 
tee. 

(e) Counsel permitted.—Any witness subpoe- 
naed by the Committee or Subcommittee to 
a public or executive hearing may be accom- 
panied by counsel of his or her own choosing 
who shall be permitted, while the witness is 
testifying, to advise him or her of his or her 
legal rights. 

(f) Erpenses of witnesses.—No witness shall 
be reimbursed for his or her appearance at а 
public or executive hearing before the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee unless such reim- 
bursement is agreed to by the Chairman and 
Ranking Minority Member of the Commit- 
tee. 

(g) Limits of questions.—Questioning of a 
witness by members shall be limited to 5 
minutes duration when 5 or more members 
аге present and 10 minutes duration when 
less than 5 members are present, except that 
if а member is unable to finish his or her 
questioning in this period, he or she may be 
permitted further questions of the witness 
after all members have been given an oppor- 
tunity to question the witness. 

Additional opportunity to question a wit- 
ness shall be limited to a duration of 5 min- 
utes unti] all members have been given the 
opportunity of questioning the witness for a 
second time. This 5-minute period per mem- 
ber will be continued until al] members have 
exhausted their questions of the witness. 

RULE 5.—VOTING 


(a) Vote to report a measure or matter.—No 
measure or matter shall be reported from the 
Committee unless a majority of the Commit- 
tee is actually present. The vote of the Com- 
mittee to report a measure or matter shall 
require the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of the Committee who are present. 

Any absent member may affirmatively re- 
quest that his or her vote to report a matter 
be cast by proxy. The proxy shall be suffi- 
ciently clear to identify the subject matter, 
and to inform the Committee as to how the 
member wishes his vote to be recorded there- 
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on. By written notice to the Chairman any 
time before the record vote on the measure 
or matter concerned is taken, any member 
may withdraw a proxy previously given. All 
proxies shall be kept in the files of the Com- 
mittee, along with the record of the rollcall 
vote of the members present and voting, as 
an official record of the vote on the measure 
or matter. 

(b) Vote on matters other than to report a 
measure or matter,—On Committee matters 
other than a vote to report a measure or 
matter, no record vote shall be taken unless 
a majority of the Committee are actually 
present. On any such other matter, a mem- 
ber of the Committee may request that his 
or her vote may be cast by proxy. The proxy 
shall be in writing and shall be sufficiently 
clear to identify the subject matter, and to 
inform the Committee as to how the member 
wishes his or her vote to be recorded there- 
on. By written notice to the Chairman any 
time before the vote on such other matter is 
taken, the member may withdraw a proxy 
previously given. All proxies relating to such 
other matters shall be kept in the files of the 
Committee. 

RULE 6.—QUORUM 

No executive session of the Committee or а 
Subcommittee shall be called to order unless 
a majority of the Committee or Subcommit- 
tee, as the case may be, are actually present. 
Unless the Committee otherwise provides or 
is required by the Rules of the Senate, one 
member shall constitute a quorum for the re- 
ceipt of evidence, the swearing in of wit- 
nesses, and the taking of testimony. 

RULE 7.—STAFF PRESENT ON DAIS 

Only members and the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee shall be permitted on the dais during 
public or executive hearings, except that a 
member may have one staff person accom- 
pany him or her during such public or execu- 
tive hearing on the dais. If a member desires 
a second staff person to accompany him or 
her on the dais he or she must make a re- 
quest to the Chairman for that purpose. 

RULE 8.—COINAGE LEGISLATION 

At least 40 Senators must cosponsor any 
gold medal or commemorative coin bill or 
resolution before consideration by the Com- 
mittee. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE STANDING RULES OF THE 

SENATE 
Rule XXV, standing committees 

1. The following standing committees shall 
be appointed at the commencement of each 
Congress, and shall continue and have the 
power to act until their successors are ap- 
pointed, with leave to report by bill or other- 
wise on matters within their respective ju- 
risdictions: 

ж ж ж ж ж 


(4х1) Committee оп Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, to which committee shall be 
referred all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following subjects: 

1. Banks, banking, and financial institu- 
tions. 

2. Control of prices of commodities, rents, 
and services. 

3. Deposit insurance. 

4. Economic stabilization and defense pro- 
duction. 

5. Export and foreign trade promotion. 

6. Export controls. 

7. Federal monetary policy, including Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

8. Financial aid to commerce and industry. 

9. Issuance and redemption of notes. 

10. Money and credit, including currency 
and coinage. 
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11. Nursing home construction. 

12. Public and private housing (including 
veterans’ housing). 

13. Renegotiation of Government con- 
tracts. 

14. Urban development and urban mass 
transit. 

(2) Such committee shall also study and re- 
view, on a comprehensive basis, matters re- 
lating to international economic policy as it 
affects United States monetary affairs, cred- 
it, and financial institutions; economic 
growth, urban affairs, and credit, and report 
thereon from time to time. 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURES FOR PRESIDENTIAL 

NOMINEES 

Procedures formally adopted by the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, February 4, 1981, establish à 
uniform questionnaire for all Presidential 
nominees whose confirmation hearings come 
before this Committee. 

In addition, the procedures establish that: 

(1) A confirmation hearing shall normally 
be held at least five days after receipt of the 
completed questionnaire by the Committee 
unless waived by a majority vote of the Com- 
mittee. 

(2) The Committee shall vote on the con- 
firmation not less than 24 hours after the 
Committee has received transcripts of the 
hearing unless waived by unanimous con- 
sent. 

(3 All nominees routinely shall testify 
under oath at their confirmation hearings. 

This questionnaire shall be made а part of 
the public record except for financial infor- 
mation, which shall be kept confidential. 

Nominees are requested to answer all ques- 
tions, and to add additional pages where nec- 
essary.e 


TRIBUTE TO SHERIFF DON OMODT 


e Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
rise to pay tribute to a distinguished 
Minnesotan. He is Don Omodt, Henne- 
pin County Sheriff. Sheriff Omodt has 
had a long career in law enforcement 
and is retiring on February 19, 1994. 

He has served as Hennepin County 
Sheriff for 28 years since he was first 
elected in 1966. Don's late father, De- 
tective Hugh M. Omodt was a member 
of the St. Paul Police Department and 
today Don's oldest son, Chris, a Henne- 
pin County deputy sheriff, carries on 
the proud tradition of serving in law 
enforcement. 

Don graduated from the FBI Acad- 
emy in 1956 and received his juris doc- 
tor from the William Mitchell College 
Law and his B.S.L. and LL.B. with hon- 
ors from the Minneapolis College of 
Law. He was with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for 7 years and served 
as Assistant Hennepin County Attor- 
ney for 7 years. An instructor in crimi- 
nal and constitutional law and police 
related subjects at Normandale Com- 
munity College for 14 years, he taught 
for 17 years at police training schools. 

Well respected in the community, 
Don is a member of many professional 
and business and civic organizations. 
Under his leadership, the Hennepin 
County Sheriffs Department has been 
accredited in three major national 
areas and is the only sheriff's depart- 
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ment in Minnesota that has achieved 
this distinction. They include the Com- 
mission on Accreditation for Law En- 
forcement Agencies, the Commission 
on Accreditation for Correction, and 
the National Commission on Correc- 
tional Health Care. 

Sheriff Omodt has diligently worked 
over the years to protect the lives and 
property of the citizens of Hennepin 
County, MN by confronting many law 
enforcement challenges. I commend his 
years of dedicated and exemplary serv- 
ice and let me say that all of us owe 
him a debt of gratitude. 

As Don commemorates this signifi- 
cant milestone, it is indeed an honor 
for me to join his wife Helen Ann and 
his eight children, his many friends, 
and colleagues in wishing him all the 
best for a well-deserved, happy and 
healthy retirement.e 


CBO REPORT ON THE CLINTON 
HEALTH CARE PLAN 


* Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Congressional Budget 
Office has maintained its credibility as 
an objective nonpartisan agency in its 
report assessing the Clinton health re- 
form plan. The report concludes that 
the plan will increase the Federal defi- 
cit by over $74 billion from 1995-2000, 
contradicting the administration's con- 
tention that it will decrease the deficit 
by $58 billion over that period. The re- 
port therefore supports what we have 
been saying all along—that the Presi- 
dent’s plan is inadequately financed. It 
will harm our economy. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
CBO report recognizes that truth-in- 
budgeting requires that the Clinton 
plan must be considered on-budget. If 
not, the American people would not 
have an accurate assessment of the 
economic effect of the plan. The report 
concludes that our Government will 
grow by about 20 percent as a result of 
the Clinton plan. It confirms what 
should be very clear—that, when the 
Government requires private entities 
to pay health insurance premiums, this 
is effectively a tax that must be con- 
sidered as part of the Federal budget. 

Yet, President Clinton dismisses the 
CBO treatment of his plan as a gim- 
mick by policy experts, and says that 
“Мо serious person out here in the real 
world will be troubled by 16.” Well, 
many of my constituents in Arizona 
are very troubled by his proposed enor- 
mous and unprecedented growth in 
Government and the Federal debt. Iam 
offended that the President does not 
consider them, or millions of other 
Americans who disagree with his ap- 
proach, serious people." If anything, 
it is the President and his administra- 
tion who are out of touch with serious 
real world people who believe that big 
Government is not the answer to our 
Nation’s problems and that we must 
live within our means. 
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There are aspects of the CBO report 
with which I differ. For example, I do 
not agree with the characterization 
that the difference between its deficit 
projection and the administration’s 
projection is relatively small.“ A dif- 
ference of $132 billion is not small. 
Similarly, I do not agree that the over- 
all economic impact of the plan might 
not be large." You cannot impose the 
equivalent of а large new payroll tax 
accompanied by a large increase in the 
deficit without adversely affecting the 
economy and employment. However, 
overall, the CBO should be commended 
for not caving in to administration 
pressure in its analysis of the Clinton 
plan. 

I hope that this CBO report marks 
the beginning of an honest, real world 
debate on the merits of different ap- 
proaches to health care reform. Such а 
debate will demonstrate to the Amer- 
ican people that our Republican mar- 
ket-oriented approach to reform will be 
best for our country.e 


TAXPAYERS OF THE FUTURE 


е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss the long-term impact 
of deficit spending. 

Next year, the Federal Government 
wil spend $165 billion more than it 
takes in. It's losing money every year, 
and piling the deficits onto our already 
enormous national debt. 

The President's proposed health care 
plan will add а huge new bureaucracy 
that will add hundreds of billions of 
dollars more to our national debt. In- 
deed, our spending on entitlement pro- 
grams is out of control. 

And who winds up stuck with the 
check? Who pays off the debt? Not you 
and I. No. The people stuck with the 
bill are my grandchildren and your 
grandchildren, and their children—they 
will have to pay our bills. 

That is just wrong. It is time to cut 
spending and balance the budget. Our 
grandchildren cannot afford for us not 
to. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
ask that an article from today's New 
York Post entitled, “Тахрауегв of Fu- 
ture Face 82% Wallop," be placed in 
the RECORD following my remarks. I 
think this article illustrates clearly 
how tax burdens for our next genera- 
tions will get higher and higher, and 
worse and worse. 

The article follows: 

TAXPAYERS OF FUTURE FACE 82% WALLOP— 
NIGHTMARE FOR NEXT GENERATION 
(By Jonathan Karl) 

Americans born after 1992 will be saddled 
with a whopping 82 percent tax rate, accord- 
ing to a little-noticed appendix in President 
Clinton's 2,038-page budget. 

The appendix, entitled “Generational Ac- 
counting," looks at what each generation 
can expect to pay in average net lifetime tax 
rates. 

It tells a startling story of lifetime tax 
rates getting higher for each generation— 
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and shows that Clinton’s budget continues a 
trend that threatens to turn future genera- 
tions into indentured servants to the na- 
tional debt. 

Americans born in 1900, for example, faced 
an average net tax rate of 23.6 percent over 
the course of their working lives, while those 
born in 1940 can expect to pay 31.9 percent. 

For those born in 1970, the average rate 
climbs to 36.5 percent. 

Lawrence Kotlikoff, a Boston University 
economist who helped devise the 
generational-accounting section, says the 
first to feel the squeeze will be the baby- 
boom generation, born between 1941 and 1961. 

"Baby-boomers can anticipate substantial 
benefits cuts and tax hikes if we continue 
with the present level of government spend- 
ing," he said. 

But the dire news is for Americans born 
after 1992. 

The burden of an aging population, run- 
away government spending and a huge na- 
tional debt will leave them with an average 
net tax rate of 82 percent. 

Net taxes represent federal, state and local 
taxes paid minus direct benefits received. 

“The reality is that we are bankrupting 
the next generation," Kotlikoff told The 
Post. 

He called the generational-accounting sec- 
tion the most important part of the budget. 

"It says that we are producing a fiscal dis- 
aster for our kids and our future kids," he 
said. 

Kotlikoff said the cause of the coming 
"generational nightmare" is the unwilling- 
ness to confront the coming crises іп Amer- 
ica's out-of-control entitlement programs." 
Republican Presidents Reagan and Bush also 
failed to control these programs. 

The two largest entitlement programs—So- 
cial Security and Medicare—represent 37.6 
percent of the proposed 1995 budget. 

"The Clinton budget leaves entitlement 
programs untouched," said Minnesota Rep. 
Tim Penny, a Democrat. And it is impos- 
sible to deal with the deficit without attack- 
ing entitlement spending.“ 

But the generational-accounting numbers 
have been buried amid press reports about 
Clinton's “lean” budget, praise for tough 
choices," and bipartisan complaints about 
cuts in politicians' pet programs. 

Sen. Jim Sasser (D-Tenn.) expressed the 
widespread view that the spending plan is 
"one of the most penny-pinching budgets 
we've seen." 

And the administration has sought to 
focus attention on the short-term good 
news" that next year's annual deficit, at $165 
billion, will be slightly less than this year's. 

In presenting his budget, Clinton boasted, 
"It will be the first time deficits have de- 
clined for three years running since Harry 
Truman occupied the Oval Office.“ 

But Rep. John Kasich (R-Ohio) said, “То 
say that a $165 billion deficit is a reason to 
pop the champagne corks shows we are al- 
most anesthetized by deficits now.“ 

Kotlikoff said the long-range numbers 
make it clear that the annual deficits show 
merely how much the government is adding 
to the debt in the short term. 

As Clinton cuts“ the deficit, he follows 
Reagan and Bush in pushing up the national 
debt. 

His budget proposal would cause the na- 
tional debt to soar from $4.35 trillion to $6.3 
trillion by 1999. 

But for now, even most Republicans grudg- 
ingly credit Clinton for deficit reduction.“ 

Instead of attacking Clinton based on the 
generational-accounting data, Republicans 
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like Rep. Dan Coats (R-Ind.) complain that 
Clinton has cut military spending too far 
and too fast.“ 

In light of the long-range news, Penny is 
not impressed with Clinton's new deficit 
numbers. 

"It's all tactical. [The administration] just 
wants to get the deficit out of the news so 
they won't have to deal with it as they pro- 
ceed with health care,“ he told The Post. 

Penny said he would fight for deep cuts in 
entitlements during the coming budget bat- 
tle. But it won't be easy. 

"It's a tough sell," he said. ‘‘Budget-cut- 
ters have to point to the long-term crisis, 
but most politicians are notoriously short- 
sighted," 

Kotlikoff pointed to another problem. 
“Тһе people who are really going to get hurt 
are either too young to vote or simply not 
born yet.e 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LEVIN. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to ex- 
ecutive session to consider the military 
nominations reported today by the 
Committee on Armed Services, and I 
ask further unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed en bloc; 
that any statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read; that upon confirma- 
tion, the motions to reconsider be laid 
upon the table en bloc; that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s action; and that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

Colonel James A. Lassart, USAR to be 
brigadier general (Reference No. 884). 

In the Army there are 18 promotions to the 
grade of colonel (list begins with Garth K. 
Chandler) (Reference No. 885). 

In the Marine Corps there is 1 appointment 
to the grade of colonel (Guy B. Roberts) (Ref- 
erence No. 886). 

In the Marine Corps Reserve there is 1 ap- 
pointment to the grade of colonel (James R. 
Sandberg) (Reference No. 887). 

In the Marine Corps there are 5 appoint- 
ments to the grade of lieutenant colonel (list 
begins with William F. Campbell) (Reference 
No. 888). 

In the Marine Corps Reserve there are 2 ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Wallace J. Huggins, Jr.) 
(Reference No. 889). 

In the Marine Corps there are 6 appoint- 
ments to the grade of major (list begins with 
Kelly D. Cross) (Reference No. 890). 

In the Navy there is 1 promotion to the 
grade of commander (Charles M. Clopton) 
(Reference No. 891). 

In the Navy there is 1 promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander (Floyd A. 
Doughty) (Reference No. 892). 

In the Navy there are 42 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and 
below (list begins with Dwayne Lindsey) 
(Reference No. 893). 

In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 37 
appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Steven Harlow 
Demoss) (Reference No. 894). 

In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 30 
appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with William J. Kra- 
mer) (Reference No. 895). 
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In the Navy there are 289 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant (list begins with 
Johnny R. Adams) (Reference No. 896). 

In the Army there are 3 promotions to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and below (list 
begins with Noel B. Bergeron) (Reference No. 
944). 

In the Army Reserve there are 35 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Roger H. Blythe) (Reference 
No. 945). 

In the Army there are 52 appointments to 
the grade of colonel and below (list begins 
with Marilyn H. Brooks) (Reference No. 946). 

In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 27 
appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Anthony M. Ellis) 
(Reference No. 947). 

In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 18 
appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Thomas D. Bar- 
ber) (Reference No. 948). 

In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 48 
appointments to the grade of commander 
and below (list begins with Mark R. Asun- 
cion) (Reference No. 949). 

General George L. Butler, USAF to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of gen- 
eral (Reference No. 991). 

Lieutenant General Barry R. McCaffrey, 
USA to be general (Reference No. 992). 

Brigadier General Robert L. DeZarn, 
USANG to be major general (Reference No. 
993). 
Colonel Harry I. Waddle, USAR to be briga- 
dier general (Reference No. 996). 

Rear Admiral Richard C. Allen, USN to be 
vice admiral (Reference No. 997). 

Rear Admiral (lower half) Arthur K. 
Cebrowski, USN to be vice admiral (Ref- 
erence No. 1015). 

In the Air Force there are 17 appointments 
to the grade of second lieutenant (list begins 
with Shawn M. Baker) (Reference No. 1017). 

In the Army Reserve there are 7 appoint- 
ments to the grade of colonel and below (list 
begins with James A. Breitweser) (Reference 
No. 1018). 

In the Army there are 40 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with John H. Belser) (Reference No. 1019). 

In the Marine Corps there is 1 promotion 
to the grade of colonel (John A. Tempone) 
(Reference No. 1020). 

In the Marine Corps there are 265 appoint- 
ments to the grade of captain and below (list 
begins with Karl E. Altergott) (Reference No. 
1021). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 17 ap- 
pointments to the grade of major general 
and below (list begins with Almon B. 
Ballard) (Reference No. 1062). 

Admiral David E. Jeremiah, USN to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of ad- 
miral (Reference No. 1065). 

Admiral William A, Owens, USN to be Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and for 
reappointment to the grade of Admiral (Ref- 
erence No. 1066). 

In the Navy there are 464 appointments to 
the grade of commander and below (list be- 
gins with Lawrence A. Burnett) (Reference 
No. 1068). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 220 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Ronald H. Allen) (Reference No. 1069). 

In the Air Force there are 1,799 promotions 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with Joseph A. Abbott) (Reference No. 1070). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 3 ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Joseph J. Kahoe) (Ref- 
erence No. 1081). 

In the Navy there are 7 promotions to the 
grade of captain (list begins with Peter L. 
Fagan) (Reference No. 1083). 
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In the Navy there are 2 promotions to the 
grade of commander (list begins with Peter 
Michael Hyers) (Reference No. 1084). 

In the Navy there are 271 appointments to 
the grade of captain and below (list begins 
with Robert O. Ward) (Reference No. 1085). 

In the Army Reserve there are 408 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Harry E. Ackroyd) (Reference No. 1086). 

In the Air Force there are 1,031 appoint- 
ments to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with John T. Aalborg Jr.) (Reference 
No. 1087). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 17 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Andrew P. Brakora) (Ref- 
erence No. 1098). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 23 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Dwight D. Duckett) (Ref- 
erence No. 1099). 

In the Navy there are 397 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant (list begins with Dan- 
iel A. Abrams) (Reference No. 1101), 

In the Army Lieutenant General Neal T. 
Jaco, USA to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general (Reference 
No. 1105). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 21 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with William P. Albro) (Ref- 
erence No. 1108). 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 17 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Daniel A. Bechdolt) (Ref- 
erence No. 1109). 

In the Navy there are 177 appointments to 
the grade of ensign (list begins with Mark T. 
Adamy) (Reference No. 1111). 

In the Navy there are 572 appointments to 
the grade of commander and below (list be- 
gins with Mary C. Jacobsen) (Reference No. 
1112). 

In the Navy there are 1,164 appointments 
to the grade of ensign (list begins with Jef- 
frey M. Abbruzzi) (Reference No. 1113). 

Vice Admiral Henry G. Chiles, Jr., USN, to 
be admiral (Reference No. 1115). 

In the Army there are 2 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with Marshall R. Cox) (Reference 
No. 1121). 

In the Navy there are 6 promotions to the 
grade of captain and below (list begins with 
Kris Timerman Ackerbauer) (Reference No. 
1122). 

In the Army Reserve there are 1,610 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Michael S. Abbott) (Ref- 
erence No. 1123). 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will return to legislative session. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATE 
LEGAL COUNSEL REPRESENTA- 
TION 


Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, on be- 
half of the majority leader and the Re- 
publican leader, I send a resolution to 
the desk authorizing the Senate legal 
counsel to represent the Office of Sen- 
ate Fair Employment Practices in a 
case in the U.S. Court of Appeals and 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to its immediate consider- 
ation; that the resolution be adopted; 
that the preamble be agreed to; that 
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the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
the table; that a statement by the ma- 
jority leader be placed in the report at 
the appropriate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, in 
title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1991, 
the Congress created a process for the 
adjudication of employment discrimi- 
nation claims with respect to Senate 
employment. Following an effort to re- 
solve grievances through counseling 
and mediation, the process involves 
three levels of adjudication. The first 
stage is adjudication before an inde- 
pendent hearing board appointed by 
the Director of the Office of Senate 
Fair Employment Practices. The sec- 
ond stage is appellate review of the 
hearing board decision by the Ethics 
Committee, following which a final de- 
cision is entered in the records of the 
Office of Senate Fair Employment 
Practices. The entry of a final decision 
in that office paves the way for the 
third and final stage, which is judicial 
review of the final Senate decision by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit. 

Betty Johnson versus Office of Sen- 
ate Fair Employment Practices is the 
first case to reach the judicial review 
stage of the process created by title III 
to resolve claims of discrimination in 
Senate employment. The petitioner, 
who has been employed by the Archi- 
tect, is covered by title III because she 
is assigned to the Superintendent of 
the Senate Office Buildings. She is 
seeking review of a final decision hold- 
ing that she neither proved discrimina- 
tion on the basis of religion in being 
denied a promotion, nor proved dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in being 
denied overtime opportunities. 

Under the procedures created by title 
ІП, the Office of Senate Fair Employ- 
ment Practices is required by law to be 
the respondent in all appeals from final 
decisions in Senate fair employment 
proceedings. The Office of Senate Fair 
Employment Practices itself does not 
adjudicate any cases. Rather, cases are 
adjudicated by independent hearing 
boards and subsequently reviewed by 
the Ethics Committee. However, when 
a decision has been reviewed by the 
Ethics Committee, whatever the out- 
come, the statute requires that the de- 
cision be entered in the records of the 
Office of Senate Fair Employment 
Practices as the final decision in the 
matter. 

Because a petition to the Federal Cir- 
cuit under title III challenges a final 
decision of a Senate adjudicatory proc- 
ess, under title III the Senate may au- 
thorize the Senate legal counsel to de- 
fend that decision through representa- 
tion of the Office of Senate Fair Em- 
ployment Practices in court (2 U.S.C. 
1203(4). 

Accordingly, this resolution would 
authorize the Senate legal counsel to 
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represent the Office of Senate Fair Em- 
ployment Practices in Betty Johnson 
versus Office of Senate Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 

The resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 180), with its 
preamble, is as follows: 

S. REs. 180 


Whereas, in the case of Betty Johnson v. Of- 
fice of Senate Fair Employment Practices, No. 
94-6002, pending in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, the Office 
of Senate Fair Employment Practices is the 
respondent in a proceeding under section 309 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1991, 2 U.S.C. §1209, 
to review a final decision concerning allega- 
tions of discrimination in Senate employ- 
ment; 

Whereas, section 303(f) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1991, 2 U.S.C. §1203(f), provides that for 
the purpose of representation by the Senate 
Legal Counsel, the Office of Senate Fair Em- 
ployment Practices shall be deemed a com- 
mittee within the meaning of title VII of the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 
§§ 288, et seq.; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(1) of the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978, 2 U.S.C. §§288b(a), 288c(a)(1), the Senate 
may direct its Counsel to defend a commit- 
tee of the Senate in any civil action in which 
there is placed in issue any action taken by 
such committee in its official capacity: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel is 
directed to represent the Office of Senate 
Fair Employment Practices in the case of 
Betty Johnson v. Office of Senate Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
January 24, 1901, appoints the Senator 
from Illinois, Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, to 
read Washington’s Farewell Address on 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994. 

Mr. LEVIN. I cannot think of a bet- 
ter choice, Madam President. 


CONFEREES FOR H.R. 2333, THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN), pursuant to the 
order of February 2, 1994, appointed 
Senators KERRY of Massachusetts, 
PELL, BIDEN, SARBANES, DODD, SIMON, 
MOYNIHAN, HELMS, LUGAR, KASSEBAUM, 
PRESSLER, MURKOWSKI, and BROWN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
recess until 9 o’clock, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, and that following the prayer 
the Journal of proceedings be approved 
to date; that the time for the two lead- 
ers be reserved for their use later in 
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the day; that there be a period for 
morning business not to extend beyond 
10 a.m. with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for up to 5 minutes each 
with the time from 9 a.m. until 9:30 
a.m. under the control of the Repub- 
lican leader or his designee; that the 
time from 9:30 a.m. until 10 a.m. be 
under the control of the majority lead- 
er or his designee; and, that at 10 a.m. 
the Senate resume consideration of 
H.R. 3759, the emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
9 A.M. 


Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:07 p.m., recessed until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 10, 1994, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 9, 1994: 
THE JUDICIARY 


GUIDO CALABRESI, OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE U.S, CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT, VICE THOMAS J. 
MESKILL, RETIRED. 

ROBERT HARLAN HENRY, OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE U.S. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE FOR THE TENTH CIRCUIT, VICE WILLIAM 
J. HOLLOWAY, JR., RETIRED. 

FRANK М. HULL, OF GEORGIA, ТО BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, VICE 
MARVIN SHOOB, RETIRED. 

W. LOUIS SANDS, OF GEORGIA, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, VICE A 
NEW POSITION CREATED BY PUBLIC LAW 101-650, AP- 
PROVED DECEMBER 1, 1990. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


CHARLES I. COHEN, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD FOR THE 
TERM OF 5 YEARS EXPIRING AUGUST 27, 1996, VICE MARY 
CRACRAFT, TERM EXPIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


RAYMOND GERARD GAGNON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, TO 
BE U.S. MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE ROBERT F. GIL- 
BERT. 

SHELDON WHITEHOUSE, OF RHODE ISLAND, TO BE U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE LINCOLN C. ALMOND, RE- 
SIGNED. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be vice admiral 


VICE ADM. ANTHONY A. LESS УН U.S. NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
AS JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE NAVY AND RE- 
APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 5148(B): 


To be judge advocate general of the Navy 
To be rear admiral 


READ ADM. HAROLD E. GRANT ЖЖ JUDGE ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL'S CORPS, U.S. NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
AS DEPUTY JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE NAVY 
AND APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 514A): 
To be deputy judge advocate general of the 
Navy 


To be rear admiral 


CAPT. CARLSON. M. LEGRAND, ЖЕУІ JUDGE ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL'S CORPS, U.S. NAVY. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 9, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


THE FOLLOWING—NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO 
A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 154 
AND 601: 


To be Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
To be admiral 
ADM. WILLIAM A. OWENS, ЖОҒ U.S. NAVY. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL ON THE RETIRED LIST PUR- 
SUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be general 


GEN. GEORGE L. BUTLER, ЕРТЕ U.S. AIR FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING—OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE, TO THE GRADE INDI- 
CATED, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, 8218, 
8373, AND 8374, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. ALMON B. BALLARD, Am FORCE 
RESERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM A. COHEN, AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. WALTER J. GILLER, JR. EESTI. AIR FORCE 
RESERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN M. MILLER, ЕТЕУ AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. FRANK D. WATSON, m FORCE RE. 
SERVE. 


To be brigadier general 


COL. BOYD L. ASHCRAFT, em FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. JOHN J. BATBIE, JR. n FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. WINFRED N. CARROLL, AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. DENNIS M. GRAY, AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. JAMES E. WAIT AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE 

COL. JOSEPH A. MCNEIL, УВУ AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. GRANT R. MULDER, ЖЕҢ AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. JOSEPH Н. PENKAUL, ШУШ AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. DAVID B. POYTHRESS, Am FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. RICHARD S. RITCHIE, PRATET AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. DAVID S. SIBLEY ЖШ AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. ROBERT B. STEPHENS, ИЕЛІ AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING U.S. ARMY RESERVE OFFICER FOR 
PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED IN THE RESERVE 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 
593(A), 3371, AND 3384: 


To be brigadier general 


COL. JAMES A. LASSARTETZETE SM. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601(A): 


To be general 


LT. GEN. BARRY R. MCCAFFREY, E72 TZ WM U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING U.S. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OFFICER 
FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED IN THE RE- 
SERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 593(A), 3385, AND 3392: 


To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. ROBERT L. DEZARN Б. 

THE FOLLOWING U.S. ARMY RESERVE OFFICER FOR 
PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED IN THE RESERVE 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 
593(A), 3371, AND 3384: 


To be brigadier general 


COL. HARRY I. WADDLE, ЕН 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST N THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. NEAL T. JACO. БТИ U.S. ARMY. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A 
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POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. RICHARD C. ALLEN, U.S. NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A 
POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. (ІН) ARTHUR К. CEBROWSKI, uss. 
NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be admiral 


ADM. DAVID E. JEREMIAH, 8% U.S. NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSI- 
TION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be admiral 


VICE ADM. HENRY G. CHILES, IR. Mb. NAVY. 
IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING GARTH K. CHANDLER, 
AND ENDING MICHAEL D. WARREN, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 18, 1993. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER OF THE MARINE 
CORPS FOR PERMANENT APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE 
OF COLONEL UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 624: 


GUY B. ROBERTS EN 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER OF THE MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE FOR PERMANENT APPOINTMENT TO 
THE GRADE OF COLONEL UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 5912: 


JAMES R. SANDBERG 


MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM F. 
CAMPBELL, AND ENDING JAMES H. O’DONNELL, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 
18, 1993. 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WALLACE J. 
HUGGINS, JR., AND ENDING CHARLES W. STRONG, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 
18, 1993. 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING KELLY D. 
CROSS, AND ENDING ROBERT E. TURNER, JR., WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 
18, 1993. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT COMMANDER IN 
THE STAFF CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO 
THE PERMANENT GRADE OF COMMANDER, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 628, SUBJECT 
TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 
To be commander 


CHARLES M. CLOPTON 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT IN THE STAFF 
CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 628, SUB- 
JECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY 
LAW: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


FLOYD A. DOUGHTY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DWAYNE LINDSEY, 
AND ENDING SCOTT Y. YAMAMOTO, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 18, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING STEVEN HARLOW 
DEMOSS, AND ENDING PATRICK M. MCQUILLAN, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 
18, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM J. KRAMER, 
AND ENDING JAMES B. ANNIS, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 18, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOHNNY R. ADAMS, 
AND ENDING KEVIN D. STAMPHER, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 18, 1993. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING NOEL B. BERGERON, 
AND ENDING *SHEILA J. THURBER, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 19, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROGER H. BLYTHE, 
AND ENDING KAREN A. SMELTZER, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
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WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 19, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARILYN H. BROOKS, 
AND ENDING DAVID W. WHITMIRE, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 19, 1993. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ANTHONY M. ELLIS, 
AND ENDING PAULETTE R. NESHIEM, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 19, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING THOMAS D. BARBER, 
AND ENDING DENNIS A. WILSON, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 19, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARK R. ASUNCION, 
AND ENDING JANE D. WALSH, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON NOVEMBER 19, 1993. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING SHAWN M. 
BAKER, AND ENDING CARL D. TERNES, JR., WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
26, 1994. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JAMES A. 
BREITWESER, AND ENDING STEPHEN W. SMITH, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
26, 1994. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING *JOHN Н. BELSER, 
AND ENDING STEPHANIE WILLSON, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 26, 1994. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT COLONEL OF 
THE U.S. MARINE CORPS FOR PROMOTION TO THE PER- 
MANENT GRADE OF COLONEL, UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 628 OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 

LT. COL. JOHN A. TREMPONE ЕТЕ 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING KARL E. 
ALTERGOTT, AND ENDING DAVID C. FADDEN, SR., WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
26, 1994. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING RONALD H. 
ALLEN, AND ENDING RICHARD D. WHEATLEY, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
21, 1994. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOSEPH A. AB- 
BOTT, AND ENDING HENRY C. WOODCOCK, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
21, 1994, 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOSEPH J. 
КАНОЕ. ШҮ AND ENDING JESS B. PITTES. ГЕНІ 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 6 
ATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ON JANUARY 31, 1994. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING PETER F. FAGAN, AND 
ENDING CHRISTINE MARIA YUHAS, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 31, 1994. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING PETER MICHAEL 
HYERS, AND ENDING REEVES RAMSEY TAYLOR, JR., 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE 
AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON 
JANUARY 31, 1994. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT О. WARD, AND 
ENDING MARY K. WILCOX, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE 
RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 31, 1994. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING HARRY E. ACKROYD, 
AND ENDING JOHN C. ZIMMERMANN, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 31, 1994. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOHN Т. 
AALBORG, AND ENDING WILLIAM A. ZUTT, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
31, 1994. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ. ANDREW P. 
BRAKORA, AND ENDING MAJ. PETRO 8. 
KRAFCISIN, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RE- 
CEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 2, 1994. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ. DWIGHT D. 
DUCKETT, AND ENDING MAJ. LEE E. 
FREIDMAN, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RE- 
CEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 2, 1994. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DANIEL A. ABRAMS, 
AND ENDING LINDA M. VIGIL, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
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WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 2, 1994. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ. WILLIAM P. 
ALBRO, ТЕТЖИШАУПГ ENDING MAJ. HARVEY K. YEE, ИН 
MOS WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD ON FEBRUARY 3, 1994. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ, DANIEL A. 
BECHDOLT, УЖИ АМО ENDING MAJ. TERESA M. 
MORRIS, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RE- 
CEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 3, 1994. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARK Т. ADAMY, AND 
ENDING JON F. ZREMBSKI, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE 
RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 3, 1994. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARY C. JACOBSEN, 
AND ENDING WILLIAM BOYD ALLEN, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 3, 1994. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JEFFREY М. 
ABBRUZZI, AND ENDING HARALD ZUNDEL, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 
3, 1994. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARSHALL В. СОХ, 
AND ENDING JEFFREY J. SOLDATIS, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 3, 1994. 


IN THE NAVY 
NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING KRIS TIMERMAN 


ACKERBAUER, AND ENDING JOHN H. HEALEY. WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
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PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 
3, 1994. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MICHAEL S. ABBOTT, 
AND ENDING RICHARD L. ZIRKLE, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 3, 1994. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING LAWRENCE A. BUR- 
NETT, AND ENDING JOHNNY L. PHILLIPS, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
27, 1994. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
Report for Wednesday, November 24, 
1993 into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

As I travel around the Ninth District, I am 
frequently asked questions about the econ- 
omy and the economic outlook. Hoosiers are 
concerned about the budget deficit, our 
international competitiveness, and езре- 
cially the outlook for jobs. They are asking 
about the impact of President Clinton's eco- 
nomic program. 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

In several respects, the economy has been 
improving. 

Economic Growth: The economy expanded 
at a 2.8% rate during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, after rising at а rate of only 1.3% in 
the first half of the year. Most analysts ex- 
pect even stronger growth in the fourth 
quarter, to a rate of 3.5-4.0%. This would be 
а major and very welcome improvement in 
the performance of the U.S. economy. 

Jobs: During recent months job growth has 
also strengthened. Despite widely-publicized 
announcements of layoffs by some large 
companies, U.S. businesses have actually 
been adding an average of 156,000 workers a 
month to their payrolls this year, compared 
to less than 35,000 а month during 1991 and 
1992. Many Hoosiers are benefiting from the 
improved job picture. In September more 
than 2.8 million Hoosiers held jobs, up 200,000 
from the end of 1992, and the unemployment 
rate in Indiana was 4.7%, two points below 
the national average of 6.7%. 

U.S. Industry: After years of struggling, 
U.S. manufacturing industries seem to be 
making а comeback. Industrial production 
has risen for the last five months and is now 
4.4% higher than a year ago. New orders for 
durable goods and business investment 
spending both show significant increases 
over last year. This growth is starting to 
mean new jobs. In October, factory payrolls 
rose 12,000, the first increase since February. 
while the average factory workweek has 
risen to record levels. 

Consumer Spending and Homebuilding: A 
number of indicators—including retail sales 
and new installment debt—suggest that 
consumer confidence in the economy is 
starting to improve. Indeed, much of the 
strong economic growth in the third quarter 
came from consumer spending, which rose at 
an annual rate of 4.2%. One of the brightest 
spots in the economy is housing. New home 
sales rose more than 20% in September to 
the highest level in seven years, and housing 
starts are at their highest level in nearly 
four years. 

Inflation: During the past six months, 
prices of most consumer goods and services 
have risen at an annual rate of less than 2%, 
the lowest inflation rate in almost 30 years. 


Wholesale prices have actually fallen for five 
of the last six months. Despite the recent 
pickup in economic growth, most economists 
believe we will have low inflation for months 
and even years to come. 

Interest Rates: Since last November, long- 
term interest rates (such as the rate on a 
home mortgage) have declined by more than 
a percentage point and are now lower than 
they have been in more than 20 years. 

The Trade Deficit: Since the mid-1970s, the 
U.S. has been importing more goods than ít 
has been exporting. The trade deficit, which 
peaked at $152 billion in 1987, fell to $66 bil- 
lion in 1991. Since then, severe recessions in 
Europe and Japan, two of our major trading 
partners, have reduced their ability to buy 
U.S.-made goods, raising our trade deficit to 
$84 billion last year and more than $100 bil- 
lion this year. 

The Budget Deficit: The deficit hit $290 bil- 
lion in 1992, а postwar record. But stronger 
economic growth this year and some modest 
changes in economic policy reduced the defi- 
cit to $255 billion in 1993. Under the Presi- 
dent's economic program enacted earlier thís 
year, the deficit is projected to fall to $200 
billion or even less by 1998. Additional spend- 
ing reductions currently under consideration 
in Congress could bring the deficit down even 
further. 

HOW MUCH OF THE GOOD NEWS IS DUE TO THE 

PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC PLAN? 


President Clinton's economic recovery 
plan has focused primarily on reducing the 
federal budget deficit, bringing down long- 
term interest rates to stimulate home- 
building and business investment, and ín- 
creasing public investment in infrastructure, 
job training, and research and development 
to help make the U.S. economy more com- 
petitive. As the President rounds out his 
first year in office, the first two parts of the 
program has been substantially accom- 
plished, but Congress rejected his call for 
more spending on public investment. 

Certainly not every bit of good economic 
news can be credited to the Clinton plan, and 
some changes, such as the recovery from the 
1990-91 recession and renewed job growth, 
were underway when he took office. But his 
efforts have led to a smaller deficit, which in 
turn has helped bring down long-term inter- 
est rates and stimulate major improvements 
in housing starts and business investment. 
As a result, economic growth has accelerated 
and job growth has improved substantially 
throughout the year. 


HOW LONG CAN THE GOOD NEWS LAST? 


Much of the answer to that depends on the 
strength of private business and industry in 
the United States. It could last for some 
time. But I have two concerns: 

First, cuts in government spending and tax 
increases that reduce the deficit help the 
economy in the long run by freeing up re- 
sources for private investment, but they de- 
press economic activity in the short run. The 
President's program included significant 
cuts in federal spending, both for defense and 
non-defense programs, which will reduce out- 
put and jobs in the affected industries. Tax 
increases will cut consumer spending, but 
that should be minimized by the concentra- 


tion of new taxes among the wealthiest tax- 
payers. Most of the spending cuts will occur 
when the economy should be growing faster 
than it is today, so they shouid not hurt 
growth this year or next. But another round 
of deficit reduction that cuts too deeply, too 
quickly could dampen the immediate есо- 
nomic outlook. 

Second, the strength and length of the 
pickup in economic activity also depends on 
the Federal Reserve (Fed). For the last 4% 
years, the Fed has focused monetary policy 
on reducing inflation, and they have largely 
succeeded. With inflation under control, the 
Fed should now focus on strengthening the 
economy and job growth. The low interest 
rate policy of the past year is helping. But if 
fear of inflation leads the Fed to raise inter- 
est rates just as the economy starts showing 
stronger economic growth and job growth, I 
am concerned that the economy could move 
back into a new period of anemic growth and 
possibly another recession. 


———ů— 


LEGISLATION TO EXTEND MANDA- 
TORY COVERAGE OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL LAW TO JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENT ATTORNEYS 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation to add a new section to 
the act that would require the Attorney Gen- 
eral to call for the appointment of an inde- 
pendent counsel to investigate allegations that 
Justice Department attorneys engaged in 
prosecutorial misconduct, corruption, or fraud. 

The independent counsel provisions of the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978 require the 
Attorney General to conduct a preliminary in- 
vestigation when presented with credible infor- 
mation alleging criminal wrongdoing by high- 
ranking executive branch officials. If the Attor- 
ney General finds that further investigation is 
warranted or makes no finding within 90 days, 
the act requires the Attorney General to apply 
to a special division of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the appointment of an independent 
counsel. The act also gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States broad discretionary 
authority to seek the appointment of independ- 
ent counsel with regard to individuals other 
than high executive branch officials. However, 
the Attorney General is not required to do so 
in such cases. 

My bill would amend the act to treat allega- 
tions of misconduct, corruption, or fraud on the 
part of Justice Department attorneys in the 
same manner as allegations made against 
high-ranking Cabinet officials. In effect, the 
amendment would require the Attorney Gen- 
eral to follow the procedures of the independ- 
ent counsel law when presented with specific 
and credible allegations of criminal wrong- 
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doing on the part of Justice Department attor- 
neys. My goal is to ensure that, when there is 
credible evidence of criminal wrongdoing in 
such cases, these cases are aggressively and 
objectively investigated. 

| am very concerned over the growing num- 
ber of cases in which Justice Department at- 
torneys have been accused of misconduct, 
corruption, or fraud. In several cases | have 
personally investigated, innocent men fell vic- 
tim to overzealous or corrupt Federal prosecu- 
tors. The Justice Department has a poor 
record of aggressively and objectively inves- 
tigating these cases. The only way to uncover 
all the facts and guarantee that innocent lives 
are not destroyed, is to have a truly independ- 
ent counsel appointed to investigate. The 
American people expect that the Justice De- 
partment—more than any other Federal agen- 
cy—conduct its business with the highest level 
of ethics and integrity. Unfortunately, there are 
instances where this is not always the case. It 
is imperative that the Independent Counsel 
Act be amended to require that allegations of 
criminal misconduct on the part of Justice De- 
partment attorneys be treated with the same 
seriousness as allegations made against high- 
ranking Cabinet officials. 

The text of my bill was presented yesterday 
to the Rules Committee as а proposed 
amendment to the Independent Counsel Re- 
authorization Act. Unfortunately, the Rules 
Committee did not allow this amendment to be 
considered by the House. That is why | am in- 
troducing this legislation today. | hope to work 
with the members of the Judiciary Committee 
to have the measure reviewed and approved 
as soon as possible. | urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this bill, the test of which 
is as follows: 

H.R. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY FOR AP- 
POINTMENT OF INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 


Section 592(c) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “ог” at the end 
of subparagraph (A), by striking the period 
at the end of subparagraph (B) and inserting 
“; or", and by adding after subparagraph (B) 
the following: 

С) the Attorney General, upon comple- 
tion of a preliminary examination under this 
chapter, determines that there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that— 

“(і) attorneys of the Department of Justice 
have engaged in prosecutorial misconduct, 
corruption, or fraud, and 

„(ii) further investigation.“ 


VIEQUES LANDS TRANSFER ACT 
OF 1994 


HON. CARLOS A. ROMERO-BARCELO 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. Mr. Speaker, 
today | introduced the Vieques Lands Transfer 
Act of 1994. The purpose of this legislation is 
to authorize and direct the transfer of certain 
lands on the island of Vieques, PR, to the mu- 
nicipality of Vieques for public purposes that 
benefit the people of the island. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The island of Vieques is located in the Car- 
ibbean Sea, approximately 6 miles east from 
the eastern coast of Puerto Rico and 22 miles 
southwest of St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands. 
Vieques is a long narrow island nearly 20 
miles long and 4.5 miles wide at its widest 
point. It has an area of about 33,000 acres of 
51 square miles of land and, according to the 
1990 census, a population of 8,602. The is- 
land's 2 towns, Isabel Segunda апа 
Esperanza, have populations of 1,702 and 
1,656, respectively. The other residents are 
classified as rural inhabitants. Vieques is a ci- 
vilian municipality of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and is divided into seven wards— 
barrios. 

The Navy and Marine Corps conduct Atlan- 
tic Fleet training and readiness exercises at 
the Puerto Rico-Virgin Island complex known 
as the Atlantic Fleet Weapons Training Range 
[AFWTR]. Headquartered at Roosevelt Roads 
Naval Station in Ceiba, PR, the complex con- 
sists of four ranges: the inner range on the 
east end of Vieques; the outer range which is 
an easterly ocean range extending both north 
and south of Puerto Rico; the underwater 
tracking range at St. Croix, VI, and an elec- 
tronic warfare range which overlaps all of the 
ranges. 

On Vieques, but outside the inner range, is 
the naval ammunition facility [NAF] which oc- 
cupies the entire area west of the civilian 
zone—approximately 8,000 acres. The Navy 
uses this facility for deep storage of conven- 
tional ammunition. Ships delivering the ord- 
nance dock at Mosquito Pier, located on the 
northern coast of the NAF. From there, it is 
transported by truck to bunkers distributed 
throughout the NAF. Most of the ammunition 
is destined for off-island use by the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Puerto Rican National 
Guard. Occasionally, ammunition is trans- 
ferred overland from the NAF to the ground 
maneuver area located east of the civilian 
zone. At present, training exercises are not 
carried out at the NAF. 

Since the 1940's, when the U.S. Navy ac- 
quired 78 precent—approximately 26,000 of 
33,000 acres—of Vieques' territory, the island 
has suffered a prolonged and ever-increasing 
economic crisis and a massive out-migration. 
From a population of around 15,000 in the 
1940's, Vieques currently has 8,602 inhab- 
itants according to the 1990 census. An unem- 
ployment rate higher than 50 percent, lack of 
adequate housing, health, educational facili- 
ties, and a growing crime rate are among the 
clearest manifestations of the critical economic 
Situation on Vieques. According to the 1990 
census the per capita income in the island 
was $2,997, and the Viequense families with 
an income below the established poverty level 
reached 70 percent in 1989. 

Women must be flown by emergency plane 
to the main island of Puerto Rico to give birth 
due to the poor condition of Vieques' hospital. 
The island also suffers from the highest rate of 
broken families among Puerto Rico's 78 mu- 
nicipalities. 

In the late 1970's, Viequense fishermen 
spearheaded a drive to stop the bombing on 
the island and end restrictions on fishing. 
Many of them were arrested. 

In 1980, my colleague from California, Con- 
gressman RON DELLUMS, directed a House 
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Armed Services Committee panel review of 
the naval training activities on the Island of 
Vieques. Thís panel concluded in its final re- 
port to the Committee that the Navy "should 
locate an alternative site" and that "[i]n the in- 
terim, the Navy should make every effort to 
work closely with the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico in implementing programs to alleviate 
the impact of its activities and in particular ex- 
plore turning over additional land to the island 
for civilian use." 

In 1983, while Governor of Puerto Rico, | 
signed an agreement with the Department of 
the Navy whereby the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment agreed to drop all litigations in court 
against the military for ecological and eco- 
nomic damage on Vieques in exchange for a 
Navy commitment to mitigate the ecological 
impact of their activities and help with local 
economic development. All of the economic 
projects set up in Vieques with assistance 
from the Navy closed down within 1 or 2 years 
after initiating operations. 

Lack of control of over two-thirds of the is- 
land by the municipal government is widely 
recognized as the principal cause of Vieques’ 
economic and social woes. Trying to find a so- 
lution to the current problems, the local plan- 
ning board and the municipal government, in 
close coordination with the Government of 
Puerto Rico and the state legislature have de- 
signed and commenced the implementation of 
a tourism industry strategy. But the truth of the 
fact is that this gloomy economic picture can 
only be improved if and when the municipal 
government of Vieques acquires sufficient 
lands to develop the required infrastructure for 
the implementation of the tourism industry 
strategy. 

| strongly believe that this bill provides a so- 
lution that will beneficial for both the people of 
Vieques and the U.S. Navy, and | am hopeful 
that it will receive favorable congressional ac- 
tion at an early date. 


SERVING NOTICE 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the rules of the Democratic Caucus, | 
wish to serve notice on my colleagues that | 
may seek less than an open rule for the con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives of 
the bill H.R. 6, “Improving America’s Schools 
Act of 1994.” 


TRIBUTE TO TOM LEA 
HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to join the El Paso Museum of Art, the Univer- 
sity of Texas at El Paso, and the Adair Margo 
Gallery in paying tribute to Tom Lea. His work 
as an artist and author is renown throughout 
the world. | recently had the opportunity to 
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view his art featured in the permanent collec- 
tion at the Pentagon, for example. 

On February 19, 1994, the community of El 
Paso will honor Tom Lea with a reception and 
dinner inaugurating the exhibition "Dignity Be- 
yond Borders: The Art of Tom Lea." | would 
like to include in the RECORD a brief history of 
Tom Lea prepared for the exhibit: 

Over the last 50 years Tom Lea, 82, has be- 
come well known as a World War II artist- 
correspondent for Life magazine, a muralist, 
painter, historian, and novelist. A realist, 
Lea has painted scenes of the American 
Southwest, Australian ranches, Indians, pio- 
neers, battle scenes and portraits to include 
portraits of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madam Chiang. 

Lea's father, Tom Lea II came to El Paso 
in 1901 and became the borderland's most fa- 
mous trial lawyer. He served as mayor of El 
Paso while the Mexican Revolution was in 
progress. Pancho Villa put а price of а thou- 
sand gold pesos on his head in retaliation for 
the mayor threatening the Mexican outlaw 
with arrest if found in El Paso. As a result, 
young Tom and his brothers were escorted to 
school by an armed guard. Young Lea ob- 
served the Mexican Revolution from the 
slopes of Mt. Franklin. He saw Mexicans 
shooting each other and dying in the streets 
of Juarez. General John J. Pershing, then 
stationed at Fort Bliss, was a family friend 
who often visited the Lea home. 

Tom Lea started drawing at the age of 
three. Art has always been his first impulse. 
His father wisely encouraged him to attend 
the Chicago Art Institute after his gradua- 
tion from El Paso High School in the early 
1920s. Lea also gives credit for his inspiration 
to his high school art teacher Gertrude 
Evans, and to El Paso librarian Maude S. 
Sullivan who had built up a fine collection of 
books on art and art history. 

While studying at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, Lea spent many hours in the Ryerson 
Library taking advantage of the wealth of 
art books there. As an art student in Chicago 
Lea developed a dislike for Bohemianism and 
artiness which has remained with him. His 
Skill with pencil, pen and brush attracted 
the attention of a great Chicago muralist 
John Norton. Lea became his student, assist- 
ant, and protege. He married a fellow art 
student, Nancy Taylor. With money earned 
from a commission to design murals for the 
refurbishing of the Chicago ''College Inn" 
the Leas were able to travel and study art in 
Paris, France and Florence, Italy. In Flor- 
ence Lea was greatly impressed and influ- 
enced by the works of Delacroix and Piero 
della Francesca. 

Soon after returning from Europe, the 
Leas moved from Chicago to New Mexico 
where they built a one-room adobe house/ 
studio in the mountains outside Santa Fe. 
Lea got work as a staff artist for the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology. Life was not easy but 
they enjoyed their life among the pinions 
and cedars. Later they moved to El Paso 
where Nancy died in 1936 from complications 
from an appendectomy. 

Lea began to get mural commissions 
through the Federal government's Fine Arts 
program. His murals are in buildings such as 
the Washington, D.C. Post Office Depart- 
ment; the United States Court House build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas; Post Office buildings in 
St. Louis, Missouri and San Antonio, Texas. 

In 1938 Lea married the former Sarah 
Dighton Beane, а woman who through the 
years in her own rights and through her own 
works has greatly enhanced the quality of 
life in Е] Paso. Tom and Sarah Lea һауе опе 
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son, Jim Lea. In 1947, Lea painted a full size 
portrait on Sarah titled "Sarah in the Sum- 
mertime". This portrait hangs in the Lea 
home. 

Lea did illustrations for books and maga- 
zines collaborating with two men, Car] Hert- 
zog and J. Frank Dobie, who became close 
friends. Illustration work has become an im- 
portant part of Lea's career. 

In 1941, Lea was commissioned by ''Life" 
magazine to do a series of portraits of Amer- 
ican soldiers. He became actively involved in 
World War II traveling over one hundred 
thousand miles in the next four years. His 
combat scenes showed his empathy with the 
American fighting man and his understand- 
ing of the hellishness of the battlefield. Of 
the 200 paintings that “Life™ presented to 
the War Department from nine artists, the 
greatest number were by Lea. He spent time 
with the United States forces in England, 
North Africa, Italy, and China. He spent 
time on the aircraft carrier Hornet just be- 
fore it was sunk and was with the assault 
wave of the first Marines on the island of 
Peleliu. 

After the war Life“ commissioned Lea to 
another assignment on the beef cattle indus- 
try. This assignment took him into Mexico 
where he became interested in the toros de 
lidia" or fighting bulls. From this interest 
came the portrait of the great Spanish mata- 
dor Manolete and other works such as the 
crayon and pastel, “Того Caliente"; oil on 
canvas “Unloading the First Cattle in North 
America, Vera Cruz, 1521" and his first novel 
"The Brave Bulls," а best seller, and made 
into a movie in the 1950s. Other novels fol- 
lowed: “Тһе Wonderful Country," made into 
a movie; The Hands of Cantu”; and “Тһе 
Primal Yoke." There was also а two-volume 
illustrated history of the King Ranch. Sev- 
eral of these dozen novels were translated 
into other languages. 

For the last 30 years Tom Lea has por- 
trayed scenes of the Southwest; Indians, 
Mexicans, Spaniards, and Anglos. 

He makes his home and studio in El Paso 
at the foot of the Franklin Mountains which 
has been an inspiration to hím all of his life. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO PROVIDE DISASTER ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR TREE LOSSES 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a bill to correct a Department of Agri- 
culture policy which has prevented certain 
farmers from receiving disaster assistance 
provided by the Congress for the victims of 
Hurricane Iniki. 

Last year the Congress enacted P.L. 103- 
50 which sought to compensate farmers af- 
fected by Hurricane Iniki for crop losses in FY 
1993, 1994 and 1995. However, contrary to 
the intent of the law, the Department of Agri- 
culture initiated its own policy that payments 
would not be made for losses of crops grown 
on trees. 

їп other words, a farmer would be com- 
pensated for the loss of taro, potatoes, and 
other vegetables, but not for papayas or ba- 
nanas, which are grown on trees. 

It was not the intention of Congress to apply 
such an unfair policy which denies a certain 
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type of farmer the much needed disaster as- 
sistance. 

The result of this policy is that the papaya 
farmers on Kauai were denied crop assist- 
ance. Many of these farmers were not com- 
pensated for the original loss, because there 
were no fruit on the trees. However, papaya 
trees bear fruit more than once. These trees 
can produce for several years. When Hurri- 
cane Iniki destroyed the papaya trees they de- 

ed several years worth of crops. 

It is difficult to understand how the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can justify providing pay- 
ments for losses of certain crops, but deny 
payments for papayas simply because they 
grow on trees. 

My bill will seek to provide equity for the pa- 
paya farmers and those who grow other types 
of crops on trees. It will allow farmers affected 
by Hurricane Iniki, Andrew and Typhoon Omar 
to receive disaster assistance for crop losses 
from trees. This is what the Congress origi- 
nally intended in enacting P.L. 103-50. | urge 
my colleagues to support my efforts to correct 
this unfair policy initiated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE DEAN 
SHIPMAN 


HON. BART STUPAK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a good friend and a dedicated juris, 
Judge Dean Shipman. Judge Shipman is retir- 
ing after serving 25 years on the bench in Es- 
canaba MI. He began his career in 1968 as a 
district court judge in Delta County. For 16 
years, he served the people of the Upper Pe- 
ninsula with distinction. This led to his appoint- 
ment by then-Governor James Blanchard, to 
the 47th Judicial Circuit Court in 1985. 

In addition to Judge Shipman's work behind 
the bench, he has served on the Judge's Liai- 
son Committee, the Michigan Commission on 
Criminal Justice, The Emergency Prepared- 
ness Advisory Commission, the State Judicial 
Council and the president of the Michigan Dis- 
trict Judges Association. For his lifelong com- 
mitment to the people of the first district and 
the people of Michigan, Judge Shipman is 
worthy of recognition. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Shipman has served honorably and has al- 
ways maintained the highest level of integrity 
and justice and for that the people of Michigan 
are thankful. 


IMMIGRATION—QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
December 1, 1993, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

IMMIGRATION—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Though Indiana is far from major points of 
entry into the country, more and more Hoo- 
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siers speak to me of their concern that we 
have lost control of our borders, and urge 
that we strictly limit immigration. Accord- 
ing to the polls, almost two-thirds of Ameri- 
cans favor new laws to cut back on all immi- 
grants and asylum seekers. 

There is no denying the pain of assimila- 
tion, both for immigrants and for native- 
born Americans who must adapt to different 
languages, cultures, and backgrounds. Immi- 
gration produces about one-third of U.S. pop- 
ulation growth, and there is a genuine ques- 
tion of how many people the U.S. can sup- 
port. Immigration supporters maintain that 
immigrants add far more to the nation’s 
wealth than they use in resources. Oppo- 
nents argue that America owes its first duty 
to its own disadvantaged and unemployed, 
and that we must not allow more immi- 
grants into the nation than we can absorb. 

Here are my answers to some of the ques- 
tions about immigration I hear most fre- 
quently from Hoosiers: 

Who is permitted to immigrate to the 
U.S.? The law today recognizes three pri- 
mary reasons to award immigrant visas: 
needed job skills, a need to seek refuge from 
war or political persecution, and kinship to 
an American citizen or a legal alien. Most 
immigrants reside in California, Texas, New 
York, or Florida. 

Who is an illegal immigrant? Aliens who 
violate immigration law are illegal immi- 
grants. Most illegal immigrants bypass in- 
spection points when entering the country. 
Some enter the country legally but then vio- 
late the terms of their stay. The Constitu- 
tion grants citizenship to virtually all indi- 
viduals born in the United States—including 
those born to illegal immigrants. 

How many immigrants are there? Legal en- 
trance to the United States last year reached 
1.1 million. The Census Bureau estimates the 
number of illegal immigrants in the U.S. at 
3.3 million. In 1992, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) apprehended 
1.25 million illegal immigrants. Along the 
Texas-Mexico border, the INS has appre- 
hended about 380,000 illegal immigrants so 
far this year. 

Can illegal immigrants receive public as- 
sistance? No. They are prohibited by law 
from receiving virtually any public assist- 
ance, such as Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC, commonly known as 
welfare), food stamps, public housing, and 
Medicaid (except in emergencies). U.S.-born 
children of illegal immigrants may be eligi- 
ble for AFDC and Medicaid, and a Supreme 
Court ruling requires public schools to edu- 
cate children regardless of their immigration 
status. 

Can illegal immigrants hold a job? No. Em- 
ployers who hire illegal immigrants are sub- 
ject to mandatory penalties. But these sanc- 
tions have been difficult to enforce and 
largely ineffective. Furthermore, critics be- 
lieve that the employer sanctions have led to 
employment discrimination, particularly 
against Hispanic Americans. Of course, ille- 
gal immigrants may also be punished for 
holding a job. 

What is political asylum? Individuals are 
eligible for political asylum if they are un- 
willing or unable to return to their home- 
land because of persecution. Asylum has be- 
come a popular plea to get into the U.S., and 
often is a cover for immigration to the U.S. 
for economic reasons. In 1992, over 103,000 
asylum cases were filed with the INS, and 
37% of the cases decided that year were ap- 
proved. The INS currently has a backlog of 
undecided asylum claims totaling over 
275,000. 
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Upon receiving a request for asylum, the 
INS makes a preliminary determination 
about the individual's claim. Because deten- 
tion space is extremely limited, asylum 
seekers are usually released until the hear- 
ing on their claim, which may be several 
months later. 


What is the effect of immigration on our 
economy? Most studies conclude that legal 
immigration has some overall benefit. Immi- 
grants sometimes take jobs away from na- 
tive-born Americans, but many Americans 
have jobs because of the impact of immi- 
grants on the economy. One study calculates 
that during their first three decades in this 
country immigrant families typically pay 
more taxes than their native counterparts 
and on average contribute about $2,500 a year 
more in taxes than they obtain in public 
services. The problem is that most of the 
taxes immigrants pay go to the federal gov- 
ernment while most of immigration’s burden 
falls on state and local governments. 


There are no comprehensive calculations 
of the costs and benefits of illegal immigra- 
tion. Many people argue that illegal immi- 
grants take jobs from Americans and strain 
the public health, education, and criminal] 
justice systems. For example, the estimated 
cost of illegal immigration to the California 
government is $2.9 billion annually. Others 
say that illegal immigrants benefit our econ- 
omy by taking low-wage jobs that no one 
else will accept and creating new jobs by 
spending their wages and paying sales taxes. 


What is being done to curb illegal immi- 
gration? With 6,000 miles of relatively open 
borders, and a force of under 5,000 Border Pa- 
trol agents, keeping the illegals out is ex- 
tremely difficult. Funding for the Border Pa- 
trol has increased by more than 100% since 
1986. This year, Congress approved $171 mil- 
lion for an additional 600 Border Patrol 
agents, 200 border inspectors, increased in- 
spections at foreign airports, and more asy- 
lum officers. 


President Clinton has proposed to tighten 
the asylum process and increase the pen- 
alties for smuggling aliens into the country. 
Others suggest prosecuting smugglers under 
racketeering laws, or building a fence along 
the entire border between Mexico and the 
U.S. The State Department’s ability to iden- 
tify potentially dangerous immigrants over- 
seas and keep them from entering the coun- 
try clearly needs strengthening. Others want 
to use U.S. military forces to assist in border 
enforcement efforts. Some suggest charging 
a border toll for everyone entering the U.S., 
or requiring all U.S. citizens to carry a na- 
tional identification card. Another proposal 
would amend the Constitution so that chil- 
dren born to illegal immigrants would no 
longer automatically receive citizenship. 


Outlook: There ís broad agreement that in 
the long run the solution to our immigration 
problems depends on expanding economic op- 
portunities in the countries from which im- 
migrants come. Immigration policy is both а 
statement of America's relationship with the 
rest of the world and a design for the future 
of the country. Many want to open the door 
to all who seek new opportunity and hope to 
escape persecution. Others are concerned 
that immigration will profoundly change 
American society. In my view, our immigra- 
tion policy should be based on self-interest. 
That means that our borders cannot be open 
to all, that we decide how many immigrants 
we are willing to take ín, and then imple- 
ment effective measures to rebuff unquali- 
fied aliens. 
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GIVING CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS 
DUE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, last month 
along with a big swath of Eastern States, Ken- 
tucky, my home State, was dealt a very dan- 
gerous and almost lethal blow by the plunging 
temperatures that reached 22 degrees below 
zero in Louisville, and severe snows. We had 
16 inches of snow, very much unusual in this 
century. 

As we so often find out, and have seen in 
Los Angeles, the very worst times bring out 
the very best in people. So, to that extent, ! 
would like to pay tribute today to the people at 
home and the organizations and groups which 
really distinguished themselves in the middle 
of all that weather problem. 

| cite specifically the employees of the Lou- 
isville Gas & Electric Co., the Louisville Water 
Co., and the Metropolitan Sewer District, who 
reported to duty in the middle of the storm. 
The employees of the city of Louisville and the 
county of Jefferson, the Louisville Police, the 
Jefferson County Police, the Louisville Division 
of Fire, as well as the volunteer fire depart- 
ments, are also to be commended. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not likely that we will see 
many opportunities for these people to get the 
public recognition that they deserve, but | 
would like to bring to everyone's attention the 
outstanding per ›гтапсе by these good peo- 
ple under those adverse conditions. 


KEY DOCUMENTS PROVE INNO- 
CENCE OF JOSEPH OCCHIPINTI 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my continuing efforts to bring to light all the 
facts in the case of former Immigration and 
Naturalization Service agent Joseph 
Occhipinti, | submit into the RECORD additional 
key evidence in this case. 

[Affidavit] 


State of New York, County of Queens. 

James Ridgway de Szigethy, being duly 
sworn deposes and states: 

(1) I make this affidavit on behalf of 
former Federal Agency, Joseph Occhipinti, 
in support of his application for a new trial. 
Attached as “Exhibit А”, is an original 
statement I personally drafted on December 
29, 1993, which states that Assistant District 
Attorney John F. Kennedy knew of an exist- 
ing conspiracy to frame Mr. Occhipinti ou 
fabricated Civil Rights Violations. Secondly, 
Assistant District Attorney Kennedy stated 
he had been forced to testify against Mr. 
Occhipinti and was being “изей” to prejudice 
the jury. Thirdly, Assistant District Attor- 
ney Kennedy was convinced of Mr. 
Occhipinti's innocence prior to his trial tes- 
timony. 

(2) On December 2, 1993, I wrote a letter to 
U.S. Representatives James Traficant Jr; 
Susan Molinari; Dick Zimmer; Jack Brooks 
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and Staten Island Borough President Guy 
Molinari, detailing the above. Attached as 
“Exhibit В'', is a copy of said letter. 

(3) On December 20, 1993, I voluntarily sub- 
mitted to a polygraph examination to sup- 
port the above statement. The polygraph ex- 
amination was administered by Metro Secu- 
rity International, Ltd., located at 160-19 
Rockaway Boulevard, Jamaica, New York. I 
was informed that the polygraph examina- 
tion proved I had been truthful relative to 
the above statements. 

(4) I've executed this affidavit, as well as, 
the relating correspondence, freely and vol- 
untarily. No promises of threats were made 
in exchange for my cooperation. I am willing 
to testify, if needed, at any future judicial 
proceeding or Congressional hearings rel- 
ative to the Occhipinti Prosecution. 

JAMES RIDGWAY DE SZIGETHY. 

On or about the evening of June 11, 1991, I 
had a conversation with Assistant District 
Attorney John Kennedy Jr. concerning a 
man named Joseph Occhipinti. John and I 
were casual acquaintances, and I ran into 
him by chance around sunset in Central 
Park after I had finished my daily jog. He 
was alone and accepted my invitation to 
come to my apartment for a drink. The walk 
to my residence, a walkup, took about 15 
minutes. During that time we talked about a 
variety of things, including my daughter. 
John asked me various questions about her, 
including how she was adjusting to being 
separated from me now that I was divorced. 

After a couple of drinks at my apartment— 
Scotch on the rocks—John began to open up 
to me about something that was troubling 
him. He told me that there were two trials 
he was involved in—and that he didn’t want 
to have anything to do with either of them. 
I knew what one of those trials was he was 
referring to—the upcoming rape trial of his 
cousin Willie Smith. John acknowledged 
that Willie was guilty, saying, "they (the 
family) should have done something about 
Willie years ago when he first started doing 
this", meaning get help for him when he first 
Started raping women. John told me that 
when the trial took place, he would have to 
put in an appearance in the courtroom. He 
told me he did not want to do this and his 
mother did not want him to either. I sug- 
gested that he not do it since Willie was 
guilty, but he told me who was pressuring 
him and why. He said just his presence in the 
courtroom would make an impression on the 
jury, which is “һом they're using me in this 
other case. 

He then began talking about this other 
case I was not familiar with, which he said 
was а trial of an INS Agent named Joseph 
Occhipinti. He said he was being forced to 
testify, that like Patricia Bowman, the 
woman his cousin raped, Occhipinti was an 
innocent victim, and that he had been set 
up" by the government, drug dealers, and 
Mayor Dinkins’’, who he said, the drug deal- 
ers had “іп their pocket.“ He said the case 
“stinks to high Heaven” and it was all about 
"race, politics, and power." Again, I sug- 
gested that if he didn't want to testify, then 
he shouldn't, but he said he was being 
"forced to." He did not say by whom. 

He then said that Occhipinti only had him- 
self to blame because he was a “racist who 
only targeted the drug dealers in Washington 
Heights with such zeal because they are peo- 
ple of color.“ 

The minute he told me this guy was a rac- 
ist, I lost all sympathy for him, even though 
John told me how he had been set up and was 
innocent. 
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The only other conversation John and I 
had about Occhipinti was on or about the 
evening of September 24, 1991. This again oc- 
curred in my apartment. I was livid with 
John because he had posed for a photograph 
with his cousin Willie where the two of them 
were carrying a small boat. It was obvious to 
me he was participating in the campaign of 
character assassination being waged by his 
family against Patricia Bowman, and that 
the photograph—which was peddled to papers 
all over the world, was part of that cam- 
paign. At first he denied it. I asked how it 
came to be that even though they were on à 
beach in the middle of nowhere a photog- 
rapher just ‘happened’ to be there? I told him 
it was obvious the photograph was à public 
expression of confidence and trust in his 
cousin, concocted by the same P.R. people 
who were characterizing Ms. Bowman in the 
press as a "lying, crazy slut". John then ad- 
mitted the photograph was “staged, just like 
the whole Occhipinti trial", which by now 
had concluded. 

I then asked him if this was his new hobby, 
commítting character assassination against 
innocent people? He would not answer nor 
look me in the eye. He was sitting on the 
couch and I was standing, walking around. I 
then called him a Profile in Cowardice” and 
suggested he step forward and vindicate Pa- 
tricia Bowman and the INS guy." At that 
time I referred to Occhipinti as the INS 
guy“ because I couldn't pronounce his name. 
Iremember every word of the next two angry 
questions I asked him: "How does it feel to 
be а character assassin, John? How does it 
feel to be Patricia Bowman's Oswald?” 

He did not say nor do anything in re- 
sponse—he just sat there, his head hung 
down in shame. Then after a long, awful si- 
lence, he said ou just don't understand the 
pressure I'm under!" 

I felt terrible so I apologized, saying, "I'm 
sorry, Little Brother." He said nothing else 
and it was obvious he was deeply hurt. He 
walked out of my apartment and that was 
the end of our friendship. 

The following June, something happened in 
Washington Heights that confirmed what 
John had told me about Mayor Dinkins and 
the power the drug dealers had over him. An 
ilegal alien drug dealer was shot by à cop. 
Dinkins responded by attacking the cop in 
the press which so inflamed the situation 
that riots broke out. Dinkins also paid for 
the funeral with taxpayer dollars. I was out- 
raged by this blatant pandering to the drug 
dealers and their supporters, and it made me 
curious about the Occhipinti case. I began to 
look into it, and everyone I talked to famil- 
iar with the case told me: that he was set up. 

I eventually learned that Mr. Occhipinti 
was not a racist, as indicated by his support 
in the Dominican, Black, and Hispanic com- 
munity. In retrospect, I’m not sure John be- 
lieved what he told me about Occhipinti 
being a racist—he may have just been re- 
peating what had been said to him by those 
trying to justify what they were doing to 
him. The more I learned about this man, the 
more guilt I felt about knowing he was inno- 
cent and doing nothing about it. I began to 
realize that if I was going to have peace with 
myself, I would have to stand up and do the 
right thing: come forward with what I know. 

I knew if I did this it would hurt John Ken- 
nedy. This is something I do not want to do. 
I feel sorry for John and wish him the best. 
But everytime I feel sorry for John, I try to 
remember that it was Occhipinti, an inno- 
cent man, who was convicted. Who went to 
jail. Who lost his pension and career. 

The night that David Dinkins was defeated 
for re-election, I decided it would be safe to 
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come forward. I decided to find Mr. 
Occhipinti and tell him what I knew. This 
was not an easy task, as his life has been 
threatened and he has to be careful as to his 
personal life and habits—much more so than 
John Kennedy Jr. I found him by attending 
а party at the Salmagundi Club on a night 
that works of art by cops were being exhib- 
ited. I knew that in a room full of cops—all 
of whom I knew would be Occhipinti support- 
ers, I would be able to find someone who 
could put me in touch with him. African 
American crusader Roy Innis was there that 
night, and it was he who gave me Mr. 
Occhipinti’s phone number. 

I called Mr. Occhipinti, told him my story, 
and arranged a meeting. His strength and 
courage has inspired me to stand up for the 
Truth—regardless of the personal con- 
sequences. Joe has forgiven me for knowing 
of his innocence and waiting 2 and a half 
years to come forward. He has forgiven John 
Kennedy Jr. for what he has done. Now I 
only hope and pray Joe gets a new trial. I 
will happily testify for the defense in the re- 
trial. I believe in my heart John Kennedy Jr. 
will also. 

JAMES RIDGWAY DE SZIGETHY, 
30 December, 1993, New York City. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY LYNN MCKAY 
UPON HER RETIREMENT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to a hard-working Demo- 
crat from Taylor, Mi—Mary Lynn McKay. She 
is a dedicated public servant who put her 
heart and soul into Taylor politics, referring to 
it at one time as her "lifeblood." 

In 1957, when | was justice of the peace, 
Mary Lynn began her service as a tax clerk for 
the city of Taylor. Today, she has worked 
through eight Taylor administrations witness- 
ing the city's evolution from a township. During 
her tenure, she held positions issuing building 
permits and working in zoning and planning. In 
1974, she received her residential building li- 
cense and then, when a position in the build- 
ing department became available in 1977, she 
was hired as a building inspector. Mary Lynn's 
next move came in 1985, when she was 
named as the city's director of building and 
safety and code enforcement. In 1988, she 
was appointed tax increment finance director. 
During her years of service, she was very ac- 
tive in party politics—working on my annual 
birthday picnic committee and contributing her 
time to the local, county, and district Demo- 
cratic party. 

During her 36 years of service to the city, 
Mary Lynn served 5 years on the Taylor board 
of education, from 1974 to 1978 and again 
from 1981 to 1982. While serving on the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, ! 
relied on Mary Lynn as an important resource 
for local education issues. Governor Blanchard 
appointed Mary Lynn to the Michigan barrier 
free design board on which she served for 3 
years. She was also director of the Taylor 
Community Credit Union board for 14 years. 
Among the numerous boards and committees 
of which she is a member, Mary Lynn's long- 
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est affiliation has been with AFSCME's Local 
1128. 

On a personal note, | observed that Mary 
Lynn has been directly involved in every one 
of my congressional races. Those who are 
close to her note her fierce personal loyalties. 
Once she is your friend, she is your friend for 
life. Mary Lynn has certainly been a loyal 
friend to me. Her loyalty and friendship are 
more a measure of her character than a re- 
flection of my worthiness of this devotion. | am 
glad that Mary Lynn and | are retiring at the 
same time would not have wanted to run 
for office again without her. 


THE COMMUNITY ARTS 
PARTNERSHIP ACT OF 1994 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
be the sponsor of H.R. 2933, the Community 
Arts Partnership Act. Recently, | offered H.R. 
2933 as an amendment to H.R. 6, the Improv- 
ing America's Schools Act, during markup 
consideration by the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Edu- 
cation. | am happy to report that my amend- 
ment passed unanimously by voice vote, 
thanks to the support of over 90 arts and edu- 
cation organizations throughout the United 
States. And yesterday, the House Education 
and Labor Committee reported H.R. 6 out of 
committee, with the community arts partner- 
ship completely intact. 

The Community Arts Partnership Act author- 
izes the Secretary of Education to award dem- 
onstration grants to chapter 1 eligible local 
education agencies to work in partnership with 
local cultural organizations and institutions of 
higher learning. These partnerships would 
work to improve the educational performance 
of at-risk children and youth by providing com- 
prehensive and coordinated educational and 
cultural services. A few of the activities which 
would be eligible for funding include the inte- 
gration of community cultural resources with 
regular classroom curriculum, providing effec- 
tive cultural linkages from preschool programs 
to elementary school, and for programs that 
use the arts to reform current school practices. 

The legislation is designed to provide seed 
money to leverage resources from community 
cultural institutions for the benefit of the local 
schools. Grants under this program may be 
renewable for a maximum of 5 years and the 
Secretary must ensure that there is equitable 
geographic distribution and equitable distribu- 
tion to both urban and rural areas which have 
a high proportion of at-risk children. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary is required to disseminate 
information concerning successful models 
through the national diffusion network. 

| am particularly grateful to the Association 
of Independent Colleges of Art and Design, 
their president-elect David Rhodes, and their 
legislative counsel, Jack Duncan, and Wash- 
ington Representative, Fern Lapidus, for as- 
sistance in crafting this legislation. In addition, 
| would like to extend my heartfelt thank you 
to the following organizations who endorsed 
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H.R. 2933 and played a vital role in garnering 

congressional support for this important piece 

of legislation. 

COMMUNITY ARTS PARTNERSHIP ACT, H.R. 2933 
SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


Actors’ Equity Association. 

Alliance of NY State Arts Councils. 

American Architectural Foundation. 

American Arts Alliance. 

American Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens and Arboreta (ААВСА). 

American Association of Museums. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (AASA). 

American Center for Design (ACD). 

American Council for the Arts. 

American Design Council. 

American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists. 

American Guild of Musical Artists. 

American Guild of Variety Artists. 

American Institute of Architects (AIA). 

American Institute of Graphic Arts 
(AIGA). 

American Society of Interior Designers 
(ASID). 

American Society of Landscape Architects 
(ASLA). 

American Symphony Orchestra League. 

Arizonans for Cultural Development. 

Arts Action Alliance & Concerned Citizens 
for the Arts in Michigan. 

Arts Council of Greater Grand Rapids, Inc. 
artsgenesis. 

Associated Actors and Artistes of Amer- 
ica—AFL-CIO. 

Association of Art Museum Directors. 

Association of Independent Colleges of Art 
and Design. 

Association of Performing Arts Presenters. 

Association of Professional Design Firms 
(APDF). 

Boothbay Register. 

California Confederation of the Arts. 

Caribbean Cultural Center. 

Center for Arts in the Basic Curriculum 
(САВС). 

CityArts, Inc. 

Colorado Alliance for Arts Education. 

Council for Basic Education. 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC). 

Council of the Great City Schools (CGCS). 

Dance/USA. 

Denver Center for the Performing Arts. 

Design Management Institute (DMI). 

El Museo del Barrio. 

Florida Cultural Action Alliance. 

French Art Colony. 

Hebrew Actors' Union, Inc. 

Hudson River Museum. 

Illinois Arts Alliance. 

Indiana Advocates of the Arts. 

Industrial Designers Society of America 
(IDSA). 

Institute of Business Designers (IBD). 

Italian Actors' Union. 

Jacques Marchais Center of Tibetan Art. 

Judaica Museum. 

Manchester Craftmen's Guild. 

Maryland Citizens for the Arts. 

Maryland Institute, College of Art. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Michigan Museums Association. 

Museums at Stony Brook. 

National Art Education Association. 

National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies. 

National Association of Artists' Organiza- 
tion (NAAO). 

National Association of Federal Education 
Program Administrators (NAFEPA). 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP). 

National Dance Association. 

National Education Association (NEA). 
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National Foundation for Advancement in 
the Arts. 

National Guild of Community Schools of 
the Arts. 

National PTA. 

National School 
(NSBA). 

Nevada Alliance for the Arts. 

New Orleans Museum of Art. 

New York Chamber of Commerce & Indus- 
try/New York City Partnership, Inc. 

New York Foundation for the Arts. 

New York State Alliance for Arts Edu- 
cation. 

New York State Education Department. 

OPERA America. 

Oregon Advocates for the Arts. 

Package Design Council (PDC). 

Parsons School of Design. 

Pierpont Morgan Library. 

Rhode Island School of Design. 

San Diego Unified School District (ELS, 
Inc.). 

Scholastic Art and Writing Awards. 

School of Visual Arts. 

Screen Actors’ Guild. 

Snug Harbor Cultural Center. 

Society for Environmental Graphic Design 
(БЕСІ). 

Society of Newspaper Design (SND). 

Solomn R. Guggenheim Museum. 

South Carolina Arts Alliance. 

State Arts Advocacy League of American 
(SAALA). 

Theatre Communications Group. 

WNET. 


Boards Association 


TRIBUTE TO ELEANOR STEWART 
PERRINE 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, today it is my 
privilege to congratulate a lifelong citizen of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Mrs. El- 
eanor S. Perrine, on the celebration of her 
85th birthday, which is next week on February 
16. In her fourscore and five years, Mrs. 
Perrine has truly lived the American Dream 
through a life of steadfast devotion to her fam- 
ily, church and community. 

Born in agrarian Franklin Township to Maud 
and Frank Stewart, Eleanor and her older 
brother George were at an early age instilled 
with the values needed to prosper during the 
far more than an average lifetime. Mr. Stewart 
enjoyed his family until his passing at age 96, 
while Mrs. Stewart survived him and lived to 
the age of 102. Mrs. Perrine remains close to 
her brother, who this week, coincidentally, 
celebrates his 90th birthday. 

As a young woman, Eleanor Stewart devel- 
oped two loves—one for music and another 
for the man whom she would share 54 years, 
J. Harold Perrine. They met when attending 
Grove City College, where she majored in 
music and he in chemical engineering. After 
graduation in 1930, Mr. Perrine landed a posi- 
tion in Philadelphia with the Sun Oil Co. 
Armed with her music degree, Miss Stewart 
returned to Franklin Township to teach music 
in the local school. Their courtship continued 
despite a statewide separation. During this 
pre-turnpike era, Mr. Perrine traversed Penn- 
sylvania’s country roads on weekends for over 
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a year until August 1931, when Miss Stewart 
became Mrs. Perrine. 


After their marriage the young couple 
moved east to Delaware County where they 
became involved in their community and, after 
a few years, began a family. While supporting 
Mr. Perrine's rapidly advancing career with 
Sun Oil Company and lovingly mothering two 
daughters, Mrs. Perrine founded the Delaware 
County Choral Society and volunteered her 
caring skills at what is now the Crozer Chester 
Medical Center. The Perrine family also be- 
came active members in the Presbyterian 
Church, where Mrs. Perrine taught Sunday 
School and participated in the choir. They also 
became active members of the Springhaven 
Club, where Mr. and Mrs. Perrine shared a 
passion for golf and pursued other civic en- 
deavors. 


Friends have always appreciated Mrs. 
Perrine's ebullient personality and quick wit. 
Once while driving to visit her brother, a State 
trooper stopped her for speeding. Honest and 
forthright she admitted the offense, then imp- 
ishly requested a senior citizen discount on 
the fine. Though it no doubt made the troop- 
er's day, her quip produced no leniency. 


Change is no adversary for Mrs. Perrine. 
After outgrowing homes in Norwood, Prospect 
Park and Wallingford, the Perrine family set- 
tled on Oak Crest Lane in Swarthmore. But as 
their daughters left the nest and Mr. and Mrs. 
Perrine were set to begin the golden years, 
they were dislocated by the construction of an 
interstate highway known as the Blue Route. 
Undaunted, the Perrine's relocated to the 
nearby Strath Haven condominiums again be- 
coming involved and making friends in another 
community. 


Despite losing her husband in 1985, Mrs. 
Perrine is still extremely active and vigorous. 
Indeed, family and friends report that in the 
last 10 years, she has set her foot on every 
continent, save Africa and Antarctica, studied 
music history in Sorrento, Italy, and tried cross 
country skiing for the first time at age 80. She 
also became one of the first residents of Gran- 
ite Farms Estates, which has grown into a 
wonderful community of over 500 lively senior 
citizens. Very active socially at the Estates, 
she also contributes spiritually by playing the 
piano for vespers services. Beyond simply en- 
joying retirement years, Mrs. Perrine continues 
to actively contribute to many of the same or- 
ganizations she joined nearly 50 years ago. 
Mrs. Perrine continues to work one day a 
week at the Crozer Chester Medical Center, 
where, among the activities, she has knitted 
over 400 stocking caps worn by newborns. 
She also remains deeply involved with her 
church and at Springhaven Club. 


With good health, a wealth of friends, and a 
family numbering two daughters and their hus- 
bands, five grandchildren, a grandson-in-law 
and one great-grandson, no tribute can ade- 
quately convey the importance of Mrs. Perrine 
to those whose lives she has touched. None- 
theless, Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to 
join me in recognizing Mrs. Perrine's 85-year 
legacy, and wish her the best in what her fam- 
ily history portends will be many years of vi- 
brant life to come. 
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ON THE RETIREMENT OF WAYNE 
C. LEWIS, SPECIAL AGENT FOR 
THE NATIONAL MARINE FISH- 
ERIES SERVICE 


HON. JOLENE UNSOELD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, those of us in 
this Chamber who fought a long war against 
the use of large-scale driftnet fishing on the 
high seas are about to lose a valuable partner 
and an unsung hero in the battle. 

Wayne C. Lewis, the special agent in 
charge of enforcement for the Northwest Re- 
gion of the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
is retiring this month. He is leaving behind a 
23-year legacy as a special agent with NMFS, 
the last several of which saw the agency doc- 
ument the enormous—and illegal—profits that 
were being reaped by driftnet pirate fleets in 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

МІ never forget the first contact that mem- 
bers of my staff and | made with Wayne 
Lewis. In 1989, shortly after | had been elect- 
ed to Congress, fisheries groups in my district 
told me about the devastation being wrought 
by large-scale driftnets, those 30- to 40-mile- 
long curtains of death that were wantonly kill- 
ing all the non-target fish, seabirds and marine 
mammals unlucky enough to cross their path. 
| initiated legislation to ban large-scale driftnet 
fishing, only to be told by the Bush administra- 
tion that this wasn’t really a big problem and 
that they opposed my legislation. But Wayne 
Lewis knew better. 

By then, he and his fellow special agents 
were a couple of years into a series of inves- 
tigations and sting operations that helped the 
United States understand just how enormous, 
just how damaging, and just how profitable 
Asian driftnet fleets really were. In a 6-year 
period, NMFS special agents seized over one 
million pounds of salmon illegally imported into 
the United States from Singapore, Hong Kong 
and other Far Ғазіегп ports. Subsequently 
they amassed evidence showing that U.S.-ori- 
gin salmon and steelhead were a part of the 
illegal shipments. NMFS documented that 
nearly 10 million pounds of salmon illegally 
caught by large-scale driftnets was smuggled 
through the United States and later sold in 
Japan. Millions more pounds were stored and 
brokered in Singapore and Hong Kong, mil- 
lions more canned in Thailand and sold in Eu- 
rope, and millions more laundered through the 
People's Republic of China for later sale on 
the world market. 

Mr. Speaker, without Wayne Lewis we might 
never have been able to overcome the opposi- 
tion and get legislation through Congress ban- 
ning large-scale driftnets. We might never 
have been able to lobby for—and achieve—a 
U.N.-imposed global ban оп large-scale 
driftnetting. And we might never have been 
able to pass legislation providing for sanctions 
and other measures against those who vio- 
lated the worldwide ban. 

To give all of you an idea of what efficient 
killing machines these driftnets were, | would 
ask you to envision a monofilament mesh net 
stretching from Washington, DC almost to Bal- 
timore. The North Pacific used to be a haven 
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for these nets. Now—though we need more 
international cooperation to enforce the driftnet 
ban—the waters of the North Pacific are large- 
ly free of these killing machines. And we have 
people like Wayne Lewis and the people who 
worked with him to thank. 

Mr. Speaker, let us wish him the happy re- 
tirement that he so richly deserves. | hope he 
will have a chance to fish for some of the 
salmon and steelhead that are still left in our 
waters. 


IMPROVING THE INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY DEBATE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
December 22, 1993, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

(From Washington Report, December 22, 

1993] 


IMPROVING THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY DEBATE 

A major issue facing policymakers as they 
try to improve the long-term economic out- 
look for our country is the extent to which 
the federal government should be involved in 
helping specific industries or sectors of the 
economy. In recent years several important 
American industries were losing ground to 
Japan and Europe, and there was a concern 
that government had no role to play and ba- 
sically did not care whether the U.S. made 
computer chips or potato chips. 

Clinton Efforts: In contrast to the reluc- 
tance of the Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions to publicly support industrial policy, 
the Clinton administration has announced 
fairly ambitious new programs of federal in- 
vestment and assistance to specific indus- 
tries. In recent months, President Clinton 
has announced efforts to help automakers 
produce clean cars, to help develop an infor- 
mation superhighway, to assist the ship- 
building industry. to provide new tax breaks 
for the oil and gas industry, and to fund re- 
search into advanced technologies such as 
flat-panel displays or new materials. The in- 
terest in industrial policy is driven by the 
fact that we are in a tough competitive cli- 
mate, and are losing out in some areas and 
are losing good paying jobs. Policymakers 
are looking for ways to make our economy 
more competitive and improve our ability to 
sell more goods. 

Supporters of such efforts argue that it is 
appropriate for the federal government to as- 
sist basic industries with the potential to 
support high-wage jobs in this country into 
the next century. They argue that U.S. in- 
dustries are falling behind in many of the 
key technologies of the future, and point to 
the major success that countries like Japan 
have had with their policies of targeting par- 
ticularly important industries for develop- 
ment. They say that it is better to risk sup- 
porting an industry incorrectly thought to 
be strategic than to allow the collapse of 
others incorrectly thought not to be. They 
point to polls indicating growing support 
among key U.S. industrial leaders for gov- 
ernment-industry partnerships. 

Critics: Critics, on the other hand, do not 
want the federal government involved in 
picking industry winners and losers, saying 
that the free market chooses better than bu- 
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reaucrats. They point to the failures of gov- 
ernment pouring large sums of money into 
supersonic transport, synthetic fuels devel- 
opment, and breeder reactors, and say that 
Japan’s industrial planners often made mis- 
takes and had a mixed record overall. They 
also say that Members of Congress will push 
mainly for the development of industries in 
their own districts or states, and that sub- 
sidies will go to the politically connected. 
Such critics argue that the most important 
thing the federal government can do is to 
work on improving the overall health of the 
U.S. economy and providing a climate under 
which businesses can flourish. 

The Clinton administration responds that 
some of these problems in picking winners 
and losers can be lessened by having private 
sector companies involved in picking which 
technologies to help develop and by making 
the private sector pay for a large share of 
the cost. The administration also agrees that 
the primary federal concern should be im- 
proving the overall economic climate, but 
says that some of these industrial policy 
steps can also be of some help, and should 
not be summarily dismissed. 

Improving the Policy Debate: My sense is 
that, whatever the drawbacks, industrial 
policy is something that we will be hearing 
more about in the months and years ahead 
because of the competitive pressures our na- 
tion faces. 

Yet I believe that as this debate unfolds, 
we need to get a much clearer sense of over- 
all U.S. industrial policy. Many people view 
industrial policy as having the federal gov- 
ernment choose winners and losers between 
exotic technologies such as optoelectronics 
and advanced robotics. But as many have 
pointed out, the U.S. already has an exten- 
sive de facto industrial policy—with all the 
spending and tax programs it has that assist 
the agricultural sector, the housing indus- 
try, the health care industry, and so оп. In- 
dustrial policy basically means government 
support for some particular sectors or eco- 
nomic activities over others, and the federal 
government has been doing that for a long 
time in a variety of ways—primarily direct 
spending and tax subsidies but also trade 
policy and regulatory relief. For example, 
more than a half century ago the govern- 
ment put U.S. farmers on the cutting edge of 
agricultural knowledge with federally-fund- 
ed research, land-grant colleges, experiment 
stations, and extension service agents in 
every county. Several such federal efforts 
have had significant success: the research 
and extension system has helped make U.S. 
agriculture among the most productive in 
the world; our aerospace and computer in- 
dustries owe their origins to federal pro- 
grams; our federally supported medical tech- 
nology is among the best in the world. In- 
deed, some of our most successful industries 
are ones that have had considerable federal 
backing and support. 

Yet the problem is that the way the federal 
government helps these major industries is 
often not looked at in a coherent way, and 
when it is, much of the policy does not make 
a lot of sense—such as the minuscule amount 
we spend on manufacturing extension com- 
pared to agriculture extension, or that ad- 
vanced electronics has benefitted less from 
federal assistance than commercial con- 
struction. 

Thus I believe it would be helpful to re- 
quire the Administration to put together pe- 
riodically a brief listing of the main sectors 
of the economy and a description of how and 
to what extent the federal government helps 
them out. Such assistance probably totals 
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hundreds of billions of dollars each year in 
direct spending and tax breaks. Some indus- 
tries receive significant government support, 
while others which may be much more im- 
portant to our nation’s long-term competi- 
tiveness may receive very little. It is dif- 
ficult to have an informed public debate if 
we do not know whether the federal govern- 
ment currently provides more assistance to 
oil producers or agriculture or condominium 
developers or software companies or bio- 
technology or the aerospace industry. 

The basic goal would simply be to help 
bring about a more informed debate on in- 
dustrial policy: to get a broad sense of what 
our industrial policy priorities already are, 
to see if the current allocation of federal as- 
sistance makes sense, to see if the assistance 
is being provided to correct a problem or 
simply because it has been provided in the 
past, to see what results we have gotten 
from the assistance, and to see if some sec- 
tors need more support and others need less 
in light of overall national goals and future 
challenges. Since we will likely be debating 
industrial policy more in the future, we 
should at least be doing it in a more in- 
formed context. 


PRINCIPAL CHIEF ROBERT FUL- 
TON BATTISE OF THE ALABAMA 
COUSHATTA NATION 


HON. CHARLES WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, last night the 
members of the Alabama-Coushatta Nation 
suffered a sad loss. 

The death of Principal Chief Robert Fulton 
Battise marks the end of nearly 60 years of in- 
spired and compassionate leadership and the 
end of an era for the Alabama Coushatta 
Tribe in Polk County, TX. Health care, edu- 
cation, industry and a pride of heritage for his 
people are some of the landmarks Chief 
Battise blazed as he traveled on this long, 
challenging path. His passing leaves a vast 
emptiness in the hearts of all who knew him. 

In his memory and his honor, | ask that the 
following message to the Alabama Coushatta 
Nation be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, as a final and permanent blaze оп 
the trail of Chief Battise's life. 

Members of the Alabama-Coushatta Indian 
Tribes. 

Re: In Memoriam of Principal Chief Robert 
Fulton Battise. 

DEAR FRIENDS: What is left to say about a 
man who has served his people for over 58 
years and has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of people everywhere? 

There is more; much more. Please permit 
me to share a few thoughts with you about 
Chief Кіпа; 

A man who walked in step with God along 
life's trail since the beginning of his journey. 

A man who wore the mantle of nobility 
with grace and dignity. 

A man of compassion who wiped away the 
tears of sorrow from those who wept with the 
cloth of humility. 

A man in tune with nature and the uni- 
verse; keeping his heart pure and his soul re- 
stored; his touch gentle. 

A man of honor whose words revealed the 
depths and beauty of his being. 

In Chief Battise's case, words cannot ade- 
quately portray The Man. We salute and pay 
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our respects to a man whose life was one of 
imparted wisdom. We salute and pay our re- 
spect to a man whose heart was filled with 
peace and joy and whose footsteps were al- 
ways directed toward the light. We salute 
and pay our respects to a man who loved and 
honored the little children. 

On this solemn occasion of bidding farewell 
to our noble friend, Robert Fulton Battise, it 
is only fitting, and proper, that we offer 
thanks to God for sharing with us the life of 
this great man. If you listen closely, surely 
you will hear the echoes of,. Well Done Thy 
Good and Faithful Servant * * *" 


REMARKS BY HON. DEBORAH K. 
CHASANOW 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to include 
in the RECORD some remarks made by the 
Honorable Deborah K. Chasanow who, on De- 
cember 13, 1993, was sworn in as a member 
of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland. She became only the second 
woman to be appointed to that bench and the 
first person from Prince George's County, MD. 

In her remarks, she comments on the cre- 
ation of the southern division of the District 
Court of Maryland. As the sponsor of the leg- 
islation which accomplished that end and one 
who worked on that objective for over a quar- 
ter of a century, | have a particular pride in the 
fact that its first two judges will be Judge 
Chasanow and Judge Peter Mazetti, who for- 
mally served on the circuit court bench in 
Montgomery County. Both Judges Chasanow 
and Mazetti are individuals who display all of 
the characteristics that our fellow citizens 
would want in persons given the awesome re- 
sponsibilities to judge and dispose. They are 
possessed of keen intellect, high moral values, 
and unquestioned integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that Judge 
Chasanow's remarks reflect her humanity and 
her insightfulness. It is our expectation that the 
new Federal courthouse in Greenbelt, MD, 
which will house the southern division of the 
district court, will open for business and be 
dedicated later this year. Judges Chasanow 
and Mazetti will be two of the three judges 
who will preside at that site. | believe it will be 
an addition to our judicial system which will 
provide more accessible justice to our citizens 
and will meet a need for such a judicial facility 
long unmet. 

| wish for Judges Chasanow and Mazetti 
that God will grant them the wisdom, compas- 
Sion, and courage to judge fairly and deci- 
sively as they inaugurate a new era in the 
Federal judicial history of Maryland. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | include the remarks of 
Judge Chasanow reflecting her personal feel- 
ings and her observations on the meaning of 
her appointment and her family and for all of 
us: 

Judge Murnaghan, Judge Niemeyer, Chief 
Judge Black, Federal Judges, Senator Sar- 
banes, Senator Mikulski, Congressman 
Hoyer, Chief Judge Murphy, State Judges, 
public officials, honored guests, family and 
friends. I am honored by your presence here 
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today. We've already heard from many excel- 
lent speakers and I'm afraid if I say very 
much you'll realize that the nice things they 
said about me can't be true, Those who know 
me well appreciate how uncomfortable I am 
being on center stage and realize that I want 
the ordeal to end as quickly as possible. But 
Ireally must take this opportunity to share 
some of my thoughts about the Federal 
Court in Maryland. 

Before I do, I want to recognize a few of 
the people who have been very important in 
my life. My parents, Helen and Howard Koss; 
my sister, Tamar Bernbaum; my sisters in 
law, Phyllis Richman, Myrna Chasanow, and 
Ruth Heitin, and their families. My great 
aunt Edith Levine, my aunt Lenore Weseley, 
and long time friends Horty and Bernard 
Meyer. And the two who have shared this 
year's journey with me most closely and 
without whom I would not have survived it: 
my husband Howard, and my step daughter 
Andrea. It has been an intense year for us 
and I want to express my gratitude and love 
to them for their steadfast encouragement 
and support. There are some people who are 
not here in person, but who are very much 
here in spirit. My grandfather continues to 
be an inspiration, even as the years dim 
some of the memories. And Howard's par- 
ents, Helen and Abe Chasanow. The last time 
I took an oath in this room, they provided 
the new robe I donned. I thank Mr. Lewis for 
bringing their memory more alive today. Of 
course, there are many, many friends and 
colleagues here today as well. It is gratifying 
to see people from so many different stages 
of my life. Neighbors from Wheaton where I 
grew up and from College Park where we now 
live, law school classmates from Stanford, 
colleagues from the Attorney General's of- 
fice, and of course, those with whom I've 
worked here in Federal Court, particularly 
the magistrate judges and their staffs, my 
fantastic secretary Marie Mooney Plapas and 
all of my wonderful law clerks. 

Over the past year, many people have 
asked why do I want to be a District Judge? 
That was а very difficult question, particu- 
larly because I had to resign from what the 
insiders know is the best job in the legal 
community. My reasons for seeking this po- 
sition include being a part of the inaugura- 
tion of the Southern Division and my hope 
that with Baltimore Federal Court experi- 
ence, Prince George's County residence, and 
Montgomery County background I could 
offer a unique perspective of experience and 
geography that might prove helpful as we 
work to get the new courthouse off on the 
right foot. The real drawback is that now if 
I want to ask my husband a question, instead 
of just nudging him, I must put it in writing 
and certify it the Court of Appeals, Mary- 
land. 

Recently I was asked by a reporter what I 
thought about being only the second woman 
to be appointed to the position of U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge in Maryland. I am sorry that the 
first, Judge Shirley Jones, could not be here 
today. I know she would agree with me that 
my new colleagues don't need any sensitivity 
training, but, on the theory that you can 
never have too much sensitivity, I have ob- 
tained for them a copy of Deborah Tannen's 
best seller, You Just Don't Understand, 
Women and Men in Conversation. 

Iam still amazed that I was appointed to 
this high position, but I am not at all sur- 
prised that а woman was appointed given 
where we are in 1993. It would only be sur- 
prising if, among three new appointees to 
this court, there had been no woman. The 
first judicial nomination made by President 
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Clinton was a woman, Justice Ginsberg. Of 
the next 30 or so nominations, well over а 
third were women. I have met some of the 
other women and I am very flattered to be 
part of that group. 

There is no question that the look of the 
Federal judiciary is changing. In the not too 
distant future, the makeup of the Federal 
bench will much more closely mirror the di- 
versity that is America. I think it is particu- 
larly important for public confidence in the 
judicial system that the bench not be per- 
ceived as an exclusive club, reluctant to 
admit women and minorities. Equality must 
be the hallmark of the justice we dispense 
апа of the process by which judges are se- 
lected. Let me echo the wish of Justice 
Ginsberg, all women yearn for the day when 
we can stop counting. 

I also think the significance of my appoint- 
ment lies as much in geography as in gender. 
I am deeply honored to be the first Prince 
George's County resident to be appointed 
District Court Judge. While not a native of 
Prince George's County, I have lived there 
for more than a decade. Some people might 
find ít unusual for someone to move from 
Montgomery County to Prince George's 
County, but let me assure you I had an excel- 
lent reason, а wonderful husband firmly 
rooted to Prince George's County. No, I 
didn't also have a premonition or any inside 
information that the new Southern Division 
courthouse would be built two miles from 
our home. That was just luck. 

The Southern Division has generated con- 
troversy over the last few years and was cre- 
ated only after heated debates among the 
bench and the bar. I hope that the time for 
conflict is over, and that the time for har- 
топу is here. There is а lot of hard work 
ahead and cooperative attitude will be essen- 
tial if we are to make the Southern Division 
succeed. 

Let me give you insight into my early ge- 
ography lessons. I grew up in Montgomery 
County. My parents still live in the same 
place they moved to when I was three years 
old. My early view of Baltimore was as a city 
we travelled through on our way to visit 
grandparents in New York. Our metropolitan 
focus in those early years was either Rock- 
ville or Washington. Baltimore was far away, 
literally and figuratively. When I took the 
bar exam Baltimore seemed so far away that 
I arranged to stay at а hotel during the 
exam. Associating Baltimore with taking the 
bar exam did not help my early feelings 
about the city. 

Just after the bar exam, I became Judge 
Cahoon's law clerk and was able to walk to 
my office in the courthouse in Rockville. De- 
spite my first exposure to Baltimore during 
the bar exam, I applied here to the offices of 
the Attorney General and the General Coun- 
cil to the Human Relations Commission for 
jobs after my one clerkship. The trips to Bal- 
timore for those interviews were scary ad- 
ventures for me. I felt about Baltimore as 
some Baltimore attorneys might initially 
feel about Southern Maryland. Both the At- 
torney General's office and the Human Rela- 
tions Commission ultimately offered me 
jobs. It was a difficult choice, but as you all 
know, I decided to join the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office. My first day of work was De- 
cember 22, 1975 and that day began what has 
now become an 18 year commute from the 
heart of the Southern Division to Charm 
City. 

I soon came to love the city. When 
Harborplace opened I must have gone there 
for lunch every day for months. I still try to 
walk around the Harbor on nice days as often 
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as I can. And I am envious of those who live 
closer and can take advantage more easily 
than I of Baltimore's cultural and culinary 
delights. 

It isn't just people like me from the Wash- 
ington suburbs who have a skewed view of 
Maryland geography. My first supervisor in 
the Attorney General's office thought every- 
thing outside of Baltimore and Annapolis 
was on Debby's way to work. So I was asked 
to represent the State in Circuit Courts all 
over Maryland on the theory that any court- 
house outside of Baltimore City was not out 
of my way. Throughout it all I commuted 
each and every day, although I stayed with 
friends here in Baltimore if the weather got 
bad or I had to work very late. Sally and 
Kathleen kept trying to convince me to 
move to the city, but I resisted. By the way, 
yesterday while Kathleen and Sally were 
conspiring about their remarks for today at 
an undisclosed location іп Baltimore, 
Kathleen's car was stolen. I certainly 
wouldn't want to be the next accused joy 
rider to appear in Judge Sweeny’s court- 
room. 

The criminal division of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office offered a wonderful vantage 
point from which to learn all about this 
great State. I worked with the State's Attor- 
neys from all 23 counties and the City of Bal- 
timore. There were trips to various parts of 
the State, including a sad journey to Oak- 
land to prepare for arguing the first death 
penalty case. I walked the last route taken 
by Deputy Sheriff Livengood during his un- 
fortunate encounter with Richard Danny 
Tichnell. I also made shorter trips to Towson 
and Upper Marlboro to help with training 
sessions and enjoyed pleasant early summer 
visits to Ocean City to join the State's At- 
torneys at their annual convention. I came 
away with an appreciation for Maryland ge- 
ography and the varying backgrounds pros- 
ecutors brought to their jobs. I also learned, 
however, that people with divergent views 
and experiences can work together to 
achieve a common goal. 

Then, a little more than six and a half 
years ago, I had the great fortune to be ap- 
pointed as a United States Magistrate Judge. 
Although there was no Southern Division at 
the time, I suspect that my Southern Divi- 
sion residence was an attribute that contrib- 
uted to my appointment. My geography les- 
sons continued. While Baltimore was my 
duty station, I eventually saw not only this 
courthouse, but also sat in courtrooms in 
Hyattsville, Ft. Mead, Rockville and Ft. 
Detrick. During those years, I came into 
contact with litigants, lawyers, and jurors 
from all over the State. 

Maryland is unique in that it is large 
enough to boast both mountains and sea- 
shores, yet small enough that we can travel 
to each in less than a day. One can canoe the 
Potomac, sail on the Chesapeake, or surf in 
the Atlantic. We can enjoy the history of co- 
lonial capitals and the vision of planned 
towns like Greenbelt and Columbia. We can 
feast on delicacies like the Chesapeake blue 
crab and St. Mary's stuffed ham almost any- 
where. We should also be proud of our re- 
gional diversity, but we must strive to work 
together. 

Now that some of you will be traveling to 
the Southern Division Area, I hope you will 
take the opportunity to enjoy the nice 
things we have to offer and will learn to 
know and love the Southern Division as I 
came to know and love Baltimore. I am sure 
that those who take the time to explore will 
come to appreciate the bounty of the South- 
ern Division Counties. 
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Aside from a healthy appreciation for the 
beauty of the entire State, I bring to my new 
role a grave concern that all people who find 
themselves in federal court in Maryland de- 
serve the most efficient, courteous, and com- 
petent service we can provide. To succeed, it 
will take the full effort of all of us to admin- 
ister justice. The Southern Division has been 
created, not to make it more convenient for 
lawyers and judges, but because having a 
courthouse in that part of the State will help 
all of us to serve the litigants better. It is 
my hope that we can put aside the lingering 
doubts about whether there should be a 
Southern Division. It’s here and here to stay. 
There is plenty of work to do and we cannot 
afford to be distracted by any regionalism. 
There is no north versus south. There is a 
common goal to administer justice in the 
best possible manner. Two divisions will fur- 
ther that goal because of our cooperative ef- 
fort. I look forward to working closer to 
home, but just as closely with my Baltimore 
colleagues. Although I will be a part of 
bringing Federal justice to the Southern 
part of the State, I will be a judge not for the 
Southern Division but for all of Maryland. 
My pledge to those here in Baltimore, as to 
those all over the State, is that I will con- 
tinue to do my best to advance the high 
ideals of those who served before me and 
with whom I now serve. I will strive to jus- 
tify the confidence expressed by Senator Sar- 
banes' recommendation and President Clin- 
ton's appointment. Thank you. 


——— 


IN HONOR OF REV. DR. EDWIN R. 
EDMONDS 


HON. ROSA 1. DeLAURO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, the Dixwell 
Avenue United Church of Christ in New Haven 
will celebrate its 174th anniversary from Feb- 
ruary 11 to 13, 1994. At this celebration the 
congregation will honor the retirement of its 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Edwin R. Edmonds. 

For the past 35 years, Dr. Edmonds has 
served the Dixwell Avenue United Church of 
Christ with dedication and commitment to his 
community. His leadership has made his con- 
gregation an essential part of New Haven's Af- 
rican-American community. In addition to his 
spiritual guidance, Reverend Edmonds has 
donated his time and his energy over the 
years to complete the church's current place 
of worship, initiate special projects like the 
Florence Virtue Homes Community Develop- 
ment Corp., which renovates neighborhood 
properties, and improves life for our children 
through programs like the Dixwell Children's 
Creative Arts Center. Dr. Edmonds' compas- 
sionate activism has benefited our entire com- 
munity. He is an example for those who 
choose to stay and rebuild our inner cities 
rather than abandoning them. 

Dr. Edmonds' civil rights and community 
service efforts have contributed enormously to 
New Haven. As a local civil rights leader, he 
has helped to promote racial and ethnic har- 
mony and equality through efforts like the min- 
isters for racial and social justice. His devotion 
to community service, through his work for the 
New Haven Board of Education and the Unit- 
ed Negro College Fund of Connecticut, has 
made a real impact in our community. 
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Dr. Edmonds' retirement is richly earned, 
and his leadership and guidance will be 
missed by the entire New Haven community. 
am pleased to pay tribute to his extraordinary 
achievements. 


— —⅛ 


AN IDEALISTIC MINISTRY THAT 


HELPS PROTECT CHILDREN’S 
WELFARE 
HON. THOMAS C. SAWYER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
celebrate the first anniversary of an idealistic 
ministry in Cuyahoga Falls, OH, that reaches 
out to serve children who are afflicted by vio- 
lence, poverty, hunger, and distress. Spon- 
sored by the Broadman Baptist Church of 
Cuyahoga Falls, the “For Kids” ministry has 
won our community's admiration as ап ener- 
getic advocate for children's welfare and fami- 
lies spiritual strength. For Kids provides an in- 
valuable public service by increasing our 
awareness of the concerns of troubled youths. 

For Kids was organized after a tragedy that 
shocked and saddened our entire community: 
the death of 3-year-old Sheila Marie Evans, 
who had been victimized by child abuse. Out 
of that tragedy came an increased determina- 
tion to strengthen our society's values, focus- 
ing even greater efforts on safeguarding chil- 
dren's well-being. During its first year of serv- 
ice, For Kids has become an inspiration for all 
those who seek to protect children's welfare. 


The education and advocacy work of the 
For Kids initiative has been recognized by the 
Children's Defense Fund as a good model for 
similar outreach efforts around the Nation. 
Through its series of conferences, public 
speakers, newsletters and training sessions 
for parents, For Kids has begun to address 
the range of social concerns that afflict so 
many of our young people today: teenage 
pregnancy, child abuse, poverty, hunger, and 
violence. 

No single group, on its own, can conquer 
such pervasive social ills. But groups like For 
Kids can help educate families and children, 
and the broader public, about ways to over- 
come our society's chronic problems. By en- 
listing the entire community to think more 
deeply about children's needs, For Kids has 
made a profound contribution to the goal of 
stronger families and healthier children. 


| am sure that all Ohioans join me in salut- 
ing the accomplishments of the first year of 
For Kids. And | am sure that all Ohioans join 
me in wishing many more years of continued 
success for the Broadman Baptist Church— 
led by Pastor Jeffrey Warren Scott—in its ef- 
forts to promote children's health, well-being, 
spiritual awareness, and education. 
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TRIBUTE TO EDMUND R. NED“ 
COLETTA 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is Ed- 
mund R. “Ned” Coletta of Troop 117 in War- 
wick, НІ, and һе is honored this week for his 
noteworthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
їп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, he constructed 
a bridge at Parker Woodland area which is 
owned by the Rhode Island Audubon Society. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Edmund R. 
"Ned" Coletta. In turn, we must duly recognize 
the Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Edmund R. "Ned" 
Coletta will continue his public service and in 
so doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 


THE 1ST SESSION OF THE 103D 
CONGRESS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
December 8, 1993, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

ТНЕ 18Т SESSION OF THE 103D CONGRESS 

The recently completed first session of the 
103d Congress got off to a slow start and peri- 
odically faced partisan flare-ups, shifting 
coalitions, and Senate filibusters, but over- 
all it was a productive session. Congress 
passed several major initiatives and laid the 
groundwork for action on others next year. 
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MOST SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Of the dozens of measures enacted, two 
stand out as the most significant. 

Deficit Reduction: By the narrowest of 
margins Congress passed a major deficit re- 
duction package, recently estimated by the 
Congressional Budget Office to yield $433 bil- 
lion in deficit reduction over five years. The 
savings were split between spending reduc- 
tions and higher taxes, primarily for upper- 
income individuals, Under the package, the 
projected 1998 deficit of $360 billion should 
fall below $200 billion. The package has 
helped bring down long-term interest rates, 
which in turn has helped stimulate the econ- 


omy. 

NAFTA: the North American Free Trade 
Agreement passed in the closing days with 
bipartisan support. It is scheduled to take ef- 
fect January 1, 1994, and will phase out tar- 
iffs among the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada over 15 years. The agreement creates 
the world's largest integrated trading bloc, 
and is expected to increase our exports, 
produce a net gain of U.S. jobs, and improve 
our competitiveness relative to Japan and 
Europe. 

OTHER MEASURES ENACTED 

Several other important initiatives were 
passed and signed into law. 

National Service: The President’s national 
service program was approved giving young 
people up to $9,450 in college aid in exchange 
for community service in areas such as 
teaching and public safety. 

S&L Bailout: Congress provided $18 billion 
to depositors who lost their accounts to 
failed savings and loans, bringing the final 
bailout total to some $100 billion. 

Disaster Assistance: $5.7 billion in emer- 
gency assistance was provided to midwestern 
states hurt by the summer flooding. 

Voter Registration: The “тпобог voter'' bill 
was approved allowing citizens to register to 
vote when they get their driver's license or 
to sign up by mail. 

Family Leave: A new law requires compa- 
nies with 50 or more employees to provide up 
to 12 weeks of unpaid leave to workers to 
deal with newborns or family medical emer- 
gencies. 

Unemployment Benefits: Congress ех- 
tended emergency unemployment benefits 
for victims of the recession. 

Earned Income Tax Credit: A new law pro- 
tects the working poor and their families by 
expanding the earned income tax credit. 

Brady Bill: A five-day waiting period for 
the purchase of handguns was approved, 
similar to the waiting period already in ef- 
fect in Indiana. 

Women's Health: Congress approved a new 
research effort at the National Institutes of 
Health focusing on women's health needs. 

Student Loans: The federal student loan 
program was overhauled; the application 
process was streamlined and loan rates were 
lowered. 

Childhood Immunization: Congress estab- 
lished а new immunization program to pur- 
chase vaccines for uninsured, low-income 
children. 

Hatch Act Reform: Under a new law, fed- 
eral and postal workers will be allowed to 
engage in political activities in their off 
hours. 

Super Collider: Funds were terminated for 
the Superconducting Super Collider, a giant 
atom smasher being built in Texas. 

Military Base Closings: To cut costs and 
streamline operations, Congress allowed the 
closure of 35 major military installations 
and nearly 100 minor ones. 

Somalia Withdrawal: Congress approved 
the President’s plan to remove nearly all 
U.S. troops from Somalia by March 31, 1994. 
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Aid to Russia: $2.5 billion in assistance was 
approved for the republics of the former So- 
viet Union, to help them shore up their 
democratic and economic reforms. 

MEASURES MOVING THROUGH CONGRESS 

Several other measures passed at least one 
house during the first session, and will re- 
quire additional action next year. 

Campaign Finance: Differing House and 
Senate bills would restrict special interest 
money and impose voluntary spending limits 
on congressional campaigns. 

Crime: The House and Senate passed dif- 
ferent anti-crime measures which would fund 
more police officers and create more boot 
camps for young offenders. 

EPA: A Senate-passed bill would elevate 
the Environmental Protection Agency to 
Cabinet-level status. 

Education: The House voted to provide 
grants to states for school improvement and 
to set national educational goals. 

Mining: House and Senate bills would im- 
pose royalties on minerals extracted from 
federal lands. 

Lobbying Reform: The Senate passed a 
measure requiring broader disclosure of lob- 
byists' activities. 

Striker Replacement: The House voted to 
bar employers from permanently replacing 
strikers. 

Line-item Veto: The House approved a ver- 
sion of the line-item veto intended to im- 
prove the President's ability to reject spe- 
cific spending programs. 

Spending Cuts: The House approved $37 bil- 
lion in additional spending cuts over the 
next 5 years, with most of the savings from 
reducing the federal workforce. 

Reinventing Government: The House ap- 
proved a bill to reorganize various federal 
departments and phase out obsolete pro- 
grams. 

MAJOR ISSUES NEXT YEAR 

During the first session Congress began 
work on several key issues that will likely 
receive major attention next year. 

Health Care Reform: Perhaps the most im- 
portant issue will be dealing with President 
Clinton's massive plan to reform the way 
Americans get medical care—including uni- 
versal coverage and cost controls. 

Welfare Reform: Congress will also take up 
the President's welfare reform initiative, 
which is expected to focus on limiting wel- 
fare benefits to two years followed by help in 
entering the job market. 

Job Training: The President has promised 
a major job retraining initiative to help dis- 
placed workers. 

Balanced Budget: A vote is expected on a 
constitutional amendment requiring the fed- 
eral budget to be balanced. 

Congressional Reform: Early action is ex- 
pected on recommendations to streamline 
committees, cut staff, reform the budget 
process, and make Congress more account- 
able. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus my assessment is that the first ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress had an unusually 
solid record of accomplishment. It showed 
that Members are serious about breaking 
gridlock in Congress and with the President. 
For the first time since 1969 there was not à 
single presidential veto. The level of strife 
between Congress and the President was in- 
disputably lower. Some measures are incom- 
plete, votes continue to be hard to assemble, 
deep divisions were often apparent, and 
many legislative battles were bitterly 
fought, but, in the end, the results were 
striking and Congress responded to voters 
who were sick of gridlock. 
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THE EXPANDED TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES ACT 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to introduce the Expanded Training Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1994. This legislation will allow 
workers to get services under the Job Training 
Partnership Act [JTPA] prior to being laid off. 

Today, health care and welfare reform are 
hot topics, and they should be. However, | 
firmly believe we need to reform our job train- 
ing assistance program. Our current system 
was designed decades ago to provide tem- 
porary income support for individuals who 
were laid off for short periods of time. Workers 
usually got their old jobs at the same plant 
back long before benefits expired. We didn't 
give much thought to intervening before peo- 
ple were put out of work. 

Unfortunately, this system just doesn't work 
in today’s ever changing economy. An in- 
creasing number of people are joining the 
ranks of displaced workers, those employees 
who have lost their jobs and probably won't 
find a similar one in their area or any other. 
The statistics are alarming: in 1992 75 percent 
of laid-off workers were permanently laid off— 
this represents the highest annual figure since 
1967 when this category of workers was first 
tracked. Since the 1970's, the percentage of 
unemployed workers out of work for 6 months 
or longer has increased steadily from 11 to 16 
percent in the 1990's. In fact, in 1993 21 per- 
cent of the unemployed hadn't worked in at 
least 6 months, the second highest annual 
rate since World War Il. 

These workers need access to job training 
and educational services to provide them with 
new skills demanded by today's economy. 
However, they can't access these services 
until they have been notified that the place 
they work will close or until they have been 
given a pink slip. This is far too late. The emo- 
tional and financial strain of losing one's job is 
exacerbated by confusion about how to take 
advantage of training and other services under 
JTPA. Workers should be able to learn about 
the services available and begin training or 
educational programs before they find them- 
selves out on the street. 

Moreover, current law does not provide as- 
sistance to the countless employees who work 
for subcontractors, suppliers, and other busi- 
nesses that are dependent on work from the 
larger business. In my State, countless sub- 
contractors and small business have been, 
and will continue to be, adversely affected by 
massive layoffs at Electric Boat, Pratt and 
Whitney, and Aetna Life & Casualty. It is very 
likely that significant numbers of these workers 
will lose their jobs and require job search as- 
sistance or retraining services. It is essential 
that these employees also have access to 
services prior to losing their jobs. 

My bill would amend the Job Training Part- 
nership Act to provide the range of JTPA serv- 
ices to workers in facilities that will close or 
experience significant layoffs prior to closure 
or formal notification of layoffs. It will also ex- 
pand access to workers in other businesses 
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that will be affected by the closure or layoffs. 
Moreover, the bill will authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to assist companies which are devel- 
oping programs to retrain their existing skilled 
work force to make the business more com- 
petitive. This would allow companies to meet 
their needs in the future with workers who 
have proven productive over the years. 


Workers should have access to assistance 
before they find themselves without a job and 
under pressure on many fronts. We have a re- 
sponsibility to cushion the blow of job loss, 
and this bill can help achieve this end. Fur- 
thermore, workers in businesses connected to 
those closing or laying off large numbers of 
workers should have access to these services 
as well. Reductions at one facility have ripple 
effects which we have to address. The Amer- 
ican worker deserves as many options as pos- 
sible prior to actually being unemployed. This 
bill helps provide some of these options and 
may very well reduce total unemployment be- 
cause people could prepare for a new job 
prior to losing their existing one. This is bene- 
ficial to the worker and the economy. | urge 
my colleagues to support this important legis- 
lation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
VENCENT С. ACEY, АМ OUT- 
STANDING AMERICAN HERO 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to an outstanding American who 
gave his life in the name of saving others. On 
January 28, 1994, distinguished Philadelphia 
fire fighter Vencent C. Acey was tragically 
killed in the line of duty as he fought a furious 
blaze. His loss saddened the entire Philadel- 
phia community, especially those who had the 
good fortune to personally know this brave 
and selfless man. 


Mr. Speaker, men like Vencent C. Acey are 
rare to find. In this day and age, when many 
people go to work simply to collect a pay- 
check, Vencent Acey knew that his calling was 
more than a 9-to-5 pursuit. To Vencent and 
his brothers and sisters in the Philadelphia 
Fire Department, their job is а mission. 
Vencent constantly ensured the safety of men, 
women, and children throughout our commu- 
nity, and laid down his life in the name of sav- 
ing others. 


| ask the entire U.S. Congress to rise and 
join me in extending our deepest sympathies 
and most sincere condolences to Vencent's 
beloved wife, Edith, and his cherished daugh- 
ter, Kimberly. | would also like to urge them to 
remain strong, and know that God will always 
be watching over them. The memory of 
Vencent C. Acey will always live within the 
many who loved him dearly, and | am certain, 
Mr. Speaker, that the entire city of Philadel- 
phia is saddened by the loss of this true 
American hero. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TRIBUTE TO WARNER JONES—MR. 
CHURCHILL DOWNS 


HON. JIM BUNNING 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
night, Kentucky lost a great son, the horse in- 
dustry in this Nation lost a great champion, 
and |, like many other Kentuckians, lost a 
great personal friend when Warner L. Jones, 
Jr., passed away at the age of 78. 

Warner Jones was a paradox. He had a 
gruff old voice and a stern face furrowed like 
chiseled granite. But, at the same time, he 
bubbled over with a warmth the rough exterior 
couldn't hide and a generosity that gripped 
your heart the moment you met him. He hob- 
nobbed with royalty and Arabian sheiks but he 
still played Willie Nelson tapes when he drove 
around his farm. He was definitely a man 
worth knowing. 

As he would have wanted, Warner Jones 
died as he lived most of his life, at Hermitage 
Farms, a farm in Oldham County, KY, which 
he bought at the age of 19, with borrowed 
money, and which he turned into one of the 
most famous and most successful thorough- 
bred breeding operations in the history of 
horseracing. 

Because of his love for thoroughbred horse- 
racing, Warner became the self-appointed 
custodian of the thoroughbred breeding and 
racing industry in Kentucky. And he did a 
mighty good job of it. During his 51 years as 
a director at Churchill Downs, he was person- 
ally responsible for much of the success, and 
the reputation of the premier of all sporting 
events—the Kentucky Derby. He should be 
known as Mr. Churchill Downs. 

Warner Jones' influence was also felt na- 
tionally. He was a key figure in the establish- 
ment of the American Horse Council and, 
later, he played an active role in the creation 
of the Breeders Cup. Overall, | think it is safe 
to say that Warner Jones was undoubtedly 
one of the most important figures in thorough- 
bred racing in this century. 

Warner Jones loved thoroughbred racing. 
And Warner Jones was definitely a thorough- 
bred himself. 1 will miss him but | will never 
forget him. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in paying 
tribute to the memory and the accomplish- 
ments of Warner Jones of Hermitage Farms. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN LEGION 
AUXILIARY UNIT 287 


HON. PAT DANNER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Ms. DANNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
have read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the accomplishments of the American Legion 
Auxiliary Unit 287, located in Savannah, MO. 
As the Representative of the Sixth District of 
Missouri, | am proud of the achievement of 
this organization. 

Since their beginning in 1921 the American 
Legion has worked tirelessly not only for veter- 
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ans but volunteering in many areas of the 
community. This organization has given both 
time and monetary support to the Girl Scouts, 
Child and Adult Welfare, the annual County 
Government Day, and local 4-H activities. 
While the American Legion provides outstand- 
ing service in these areas, its most important 
ongoing community effort has been in their 
hospital equipment loan program. 

What follows is a letter from the American 
Legion Auxiliary Unit 287 that illustrates their 
dedication to public service. 

In nineteen hundred forty-six our Auxil- 
iary, Dick Munkres Unit 287, determined 
that a hospital equipment loan service would 
be a valuable Community Service. 

With the help of Cappers Weekly drives, we 
were able to obtain some of our early equip- 
ment. The project was first located in the 
basement of the courthouse. This was a con- 
venient location for all at the time. After a 
period of years, it was decided that it needed 
to be located where it could be more person- 
ally administered. 

About 1954 it was moved to the basement of 
one of the members homes. It continued 
there until about 1961 when it was moved to 
the back room of a local Abstract Company. 

The service had grown to such proportion 
that another move was necessary. In the 
early 197075 the equipment was moved to an 
empty barber shop near the town square. By 
this time we had accumulated much equip- 
ment that was faithfully loaned by Auxiliary 
equipment chairmen. 

In about 1980 a permanent home for the 
equipment was built on the Legion grounds. 
Year after year this service continues to be 
a most valuable contribution to the commu- 
nity. 

From a small beginning of only two wheel 
chairs and crutches, our equipment has 
grown through the years to include beds, 
walkers, many wheel chairs, crutches, ta- 
bles, canes, commodes, geriatric chairs, stool 
extenders, bathroom equipment, and much 
miscellaneous equipment. The equipment 
has been added to through the years by Aux- 
iliary purchases, donation of funds and 
equipment by individuals as well as early 
Cappers Publication sales. 

Today our equipment is valued at thou- 
sands of dollars. There are approximately 100 
items that are loaned each year. Some are 
used for an extended time. There is no 
charge for the use of the items to Andrew 
County residents. 

We have a chairman that gives many hours 
of her time each year to this project. The 
schools, doctors, Health Department, and 
citizens know that we provide this service 
and contact us when there is need. 


Again, thank you for recognizing the accom- 
plishments of the American Legion Auxiliary 
Unit 287. 


WELFARE REFORM MUST INCLUDE 
THE CLEANING UP OF THE SO- 
CIAL SECURITY DISABILITY IN- 
SURANCE [SSDI]  PROGRAM'S 
SUBSIDIZATION OF SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, it has come to my 
attention that the Social Security Disability In- 
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surance [SSDI] program is unintentionally sub- 
sidizing much of the drug and alcohol addic- 
tion that plagues our society. 

Under current law, although Title XVI Sup- 
plemental Security Income [SSI] beneficiaries 
who have drug problems may be required to 
undergo treatment in order to receive benefits, 
there is no such parallel provision for those re- 
ceiving Title ІІ Social Security Disability Insur- 
ance [SSDI] benefits. Consequently, a worker 
who is an addict may remain for life on SSDI 
benefits due to his or her addiction, with no re- 
quirement to ever receive treatment. 

Moreover, the current requirement for treat- 
ment under Title XVI [SSI] is ineffective. There 
are insufficient numbers of treatment cen- 
ters—or in some locales, no such centers— 
and inadequate followup to assure compliance 
with treatment even where treatment centers 
exist. Worse, the effect of the current system 
is to provide an incentive to remain addicted: 
to assure continuance of benefits, a bene- 
ficiary must remain addicted. The system en- 
courages just the wrong kind of behavior. 

Another great weakness of the current pro- 
gram is the provision for representative pay- 
ees. | am advised that often an addict be- 
comes the representative payee for his friend 
and both continue to indulge in their addictive 
habits. 

For a full explanation of this problem and a 
list of solutions, | have written a letter to the 
Social Security Administration [SSA], which 
operates SSI and SSDI. To this date | have 
not received response. However, | do hope to 
work the SSA on this matter, since SSA is on 
the front line of this issue. 

As you know, the House Republican Wel- 
fare Task Force bill includes a provision to ter- 
minate SSI benefits for drug addicts who test 
positive to drug tests. Welfare reform will not 
be comprehensive without provisions to reform 
SSI and SSDI. 

For myself, | am introducing legislation re- 
quiring treatment for those addicts who are 
beneficiaries under Title ІІ Social Security dis- 
ability to conform with the Title XVI provisions 
for compliance with treatment. | will also sup- 
port my colleague Congressman BILL THOMAS' 
bill to provide for tightening of the provisions 
under Title XVI and for assuring compliance 
with treatment. 

My legislation will also require that rep- 
resentative payees be public, charitable, and/ 
or other reputable institutions. Moreover, my 
proposal will provide that administrative law 
judges may terminate benefits prospectively, 
retaining jurisdiction in proper cases to provide 
additional protection to the claimant and the 
taxpayer. 

he result will be to take the individual out 
of addiction and off the rolls of the Social Se- 
curity and SSI disability programs, producing 
great savings to the taxpayer. It will also go 
far in restoring the addict to a life of dignity 
and productive work. 


am advised that Senator COHEN is working ' 


on this same problem. So, with the coopera- 
tion of the Senate and the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, | look forward to a suc- 
cessful deliberative process to reform our wel- 
fare and Social Security systems before the 
end of 103rd Congress. 
BACKGROUND 

The Social Security Act provides for the 

payment of disability benefits to individuals 
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who cannot work because of a medically de- 
terminable physical or mental impairment that 
has lasted, or is expected to last, for at least 
12 months or to result in death. 

In implementing the disability standard, the 
Social Security Administration (SSA) has de- 
veloped listings of physicai and mental impair- 
ments that it accepts as prima facie evidence 
of disability. SSA's listing of mental impair- 
ments includes "substance abuse disorders." 
To be awarded benefits under this listing, ap- 
plicants must have a severe condition associ- 
ated with alcoholism or drug abuse—e.g., a 
personality disorder, chronic depression or 
anxiety, organ damage, or an organic mental 
disorder. Applicants whose drug- or alcohol-re- 
lated impairments differ from those described 
in this listing are given an individual assess- 
ment by SSA and may be granted benefits on 
the basis of reduced overall functional capac- 
ity. 

n addition to meeting the medical definition 
of disability, alcoholics and drug addicts who 
apply for SSI must comply with two statutory 
restrictions in order to receive benefits: (1) 
they must participate in а substance-abuse 
treatment program approved by SSA, and (2) 
their SSI benefits must be paid to another per- 
son ог  organization—a “representative 
payee"—who is responsible for handling their 
finances. (Under SSA regulations, alcoholics 
and drug addicts who have another qualifying 
disability—e.g., a heart condition, paralysis, or 
cancer— are granted benefits on the basis of 
their non-drug-related impairment and are not 
subject to these requirements.) 

PROGRAM GROWTH 

A recent GAO study, requested by Senator 
COHEN, found that the number of SSI alcohol- 
ics and drug addicts who are subject to the 
above requirements tripled between 1990 and 
mid-1993, rising from 23,000 to 69,000. This 
increase exceeds significantly the 31 percent 
increase that occurred during 1990-93 in SSI 
payments to all disabled beneficiaries. The 
SSI alcoholic and drug addict population re- 
mains small in relative terms, however, con- 
stituting only 1.8 percent of all disabled SSI 
beneficiaries. 

In the SSDI program, the number of alcohol- 
ics and drug addicts rose by approximately 35 
percent between 1990 and mid-1993. This 
compares to an overall 1990—93 increase of 
29 percent in the SSDI program. Extrapolating 
from SSI data, the GAO estimates that there 
are currently about 50,000 substance abusers 
receiving SSDI benefits. As in the SSI pro- 
gram, the group is small on a relative basis, 
constituting 1.3 percent of all SSDI bene- 
ficiaries. 

Of the SSI substance-abuse population, 55 
percent are alcoholics, 16 percent are drug 
addicts, and 29 percent have both addictions. 

ENFORCEMENT OF SSI PROGRAM RESTRICTIONS 
TREATMENT 

The GAO found little enforcement of the re- 
quirement that SSI beneficiaries who are dis- 
abled by alcoholism or drug addiction partici- 
pate in treatment as a condition of eligibility. It 
reported that SSA has funded Referral and 
Monitoring Agencies [RMAs] in only 18 States 
to place and monitor beneficiaries іп treat- 
ment. Due in large part to SSA funding limita- 
tions, these RMAs are monitoring only 51 per- 
cent of the SSI substance abusers residing 
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within the 18 States and 44 percent of the SSI 
substance abuse population overall. In the re- 
maining 32 States, SSA has established no 
mechanism for referring beneficiaries to treat- 
ment or monitoring them. 

REPRESENTATIVE PAYEES 

In most instances, SSA satisfies the statu- 
tory requirement for a representative payee for 
551 drug addicts and alcoholics by designating 
a family member or friend to manage monthly 
benefit checks. The GAO determined that 59 
percent of representative payees for this group 
are family members, while 35 percent are 
friends, 2 percent are institutions, and 4 per- 
cent are social agencies. 

Some critics question whether femily mem- 
bers and friends of drug addicts and alcoholics 
should be permitted to serve as representative 
payees. By law, representative payees are re- 
quired to spend the funds to provide for food, 
clothing, shelter, and necessary treatment for 
the beneficiary. However, drug addicts and al- 
coholics in their desperation to feed their de- 
structive habits can become verbally and 
physically abusive to those who control access 
to their benefits. In an attempt to avoid con- 
frontation, family and friends of drug addicts 
and alcoholics may simply turn the money 
over to the beneficiaries who in turn use it to 
buy drugs and alcohol. 

In 1989, the Subcommittees on Social Se- 
curity and Human Resources held a hearing 
on the representative payee program and 
heard testimony that drug-addict and alcoholic 
SSI recipients, who were required by law to 
have a representative payee themselves, were 
serving as representative payees for each 
other. In some cases, bartenders were serving 
as representative payees for their customers. 
In 1990, Congress enacted reforms to prevent 
this kind of abuse in the representative payee 
system, but some individuals who work with 
drug addicts and alcoholics assert that these 
problems with the representative payee pro- 
gram continue to exist. 

1994 HEARINGS 

In February 1994, the Ways and Means 
Subcommittees on Social Security and Human 
Resources will hold hearings on this matter. | 
am advised that these subcommittees are 
concerned by the sudden, sharp increase in 
disability benefit awards to alcoholics and drug 
addicts and want to understand its causes. Do 
the origins of this increase lie primarily in an 
increase in substance abuse in the general 
population? In higher application rates by sub- 
stance abusers? In efforts by States to shift 
their welfare caseloads to the Federal govern- 
ment? In SSI outreach? Or in other factors? 

The Subcommittees are particularly con- 
cerned that administrative barriers to treatment 
and rehabilitation may be contributing to the 
observed program growth. 

AVAILABILITY OF TREATMENT 

Some observers hold that a shortage of 
treatment is the major barrier to rehabilitation 
of alcoholics and drug addicts. Others hold 
that there is no shortage of treatment facilities 
but that, due to a lack of resources, referral 
agencies do not have the personnel to place 
substance abusers in available rehabilitation 
programs. Is there a bottleneck in this service 
delivery system and, if so, where is it? 

REFORM OF THE REPRESENTATIVE PAYEE PROGRAM 

How does the present availability of SS! and 
SSDI benefits impinge on the success of ef- 
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forts to treat substance abusers? Should the 
duration of cash benefits be limited? Should 
drug addicts and alcoholics be given vouchers 
for residential treatment instead of cash bene- 
fits? How frequently do family members and 
friends who serve as representative payees 
serve as a conduit to drugs and alcohol? 
Should family members and friends be prohib- 
ited from serving as representative payees? 
Should rehabilitation facilities be permitted to 
serve as representative payees? Are there ad- 
ditional SSI or SSDI program requirements 
that would be likely to improve rates of reha- 
bilitation? If so, what are they? 

Before the adjournment of the second ses- 
sion of the 103rd Congress, reform of the wel- 
fare system, including changes in both the SSI 
and SSDI system, should be a reality. And | 
pledge to contribute to that end. 


VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
December 15, 1993, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 

Violence is tearing at the very fabric of 
American society. Most polls show that it 
ranks, with the economy, as a top concern 
for voters. Nightly news programs are filled 
with stories, about drug-related murders, 
drive-by shootings, or handguns in schools. 
The President admonishes Hollywood about 
the dangers of violent entertainment. For- 
eign countries warn their citizens about the 
dangers of traveling in the U.S. The wave of 
violence is spreading into rural America as 
well. Residents of the Ninth Congressional 
District were shocked last year by the ab- 
duction and brutal murder of a twelve year 
old girl near Madison. Many Hoosiers tell me 
that they feel that no place is safe anymore. 
They believe that government is failing in 
its basic mission to protect its citizens. 

SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

Crime statistics underscore the magnitude 
of the problem. Violent crime in America 
can take many forms, including murder, rob- 
bery, rape and assault. The Justice Depart- 
ment estimates that last year 1.9 million 
violent crimes were committed, a 50% in- 
crease from a decade ago; 29,000 violent 
crimes were committed in Indiana last year. 
Most violent crime continues to be con- 
centrated in our inner cities, even as violent 
crime rates in urban areas have fallen slight- 
ly in recent years. Rates for smaller cities 
and town are on the increase. 

A particularly disturbing trend in recent 
years has been the increase in violent crime 
among children and adolescents. The FBI es- 
timates that over 11% of all persons arrested 
for a serious crime are under the age of 15; 
29% of those persons are under age 18. Gun- 
fire is the leading cause of death among 
young men today. It is not uncommon to 
read about children engaging in gun fights in 
school hallways or playgrounds. Many 
schools, particularly in inner cities, have re- 
sponded by installing metal detectors and 
hiring additional security personnel. 

POTENTIAL CAUSES 

Several possible explanations have been of- 

fered for the rise in violence in our society. 
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First, the level of violence is tied to popu- 
lation growth. Studies have shown that 
younger men are more likely to commit 
crime than older men, so as our population 
got younger during the 1970s and 1980s be- 
cause of the baby boom, crime and violence 
increased. Second, the media and Hollywood 
are faulted for showing too much violence on 
television and in movies. Some contend that 
they have glamorized violence and created a 
culture accepting of violent behavior. Third, 
violence in America is linked to deeper soci- 
etal ills. Violent offenders are more likely to 
be young, poor and unemployed; to be poorly 
educated; to have come from broken homes 
and violent neighborhoods with limited eco- 
nomic opportunities; and to have abused 
drugs. Fourth the ease with which people ob- 
tain high-powered guns contributes to the 
upsurge in violence. Guns in America are 
plentiful, accessible, and increasingly lethal; 
more than 15,000 people were killed last year 
with firearms. Other countries with more re- 
strictive gun laws have far fewer violent 
crimes. Fifth, our criminal justice system is 
said to be weak and ineffectual. Deterrence 
of crime depends primarily on the swiftness 
and certainty of punishment, but our justice 
system has been overwhelmed by the heavy 
caseload. Sixth, some suggest our society is 
inherently violent. Our emphasis on inde- 
pendence and freedom has historically had 
its darker, violent side, whether on the West- 
ern frontier or in today's cities. 
RESPONSES 

Violence is а complex problem which defies 
easy solutions. This helps explain some of 
the public's frustration with the govern- 
ment's response to violent crime. Washing- 
ton politicians continue to over-promise and 
under-deliver on the crime issue. Washington 
has passed four major crime bills over the 
last decade—and is poised to pass another 
crime bill next year—and spends record sums 
on anti-crime efforts, but these initiatives 
have had a limited impact on the crime prob- 
lems faced by the average American. In our 
federal system of government, states and 1о- 
calities take the lead in fighting the crimes 
which worry people most, like assault and 
rape. The federal government does play an 
important role in assisting those efforts with 
funding, research and personnel; the crime 
bill pending in Congress would provide fund- 
ing for the hiring of 100,000 new policy offi- 
cers. But it is misleading to suggest that 
Washington can solve the problem of vio- 
lence with the passage of а law, no matter 
how carefully crafted. 

There are limits to what government can 
do about violence. Certain steps must be 
taken to make our criminal justice system 
more effective. Many states and localities 
are working to strengthen their police forces 
and get violent offenders, particularly repeat 
offenders, off the streets. Many are also try- 
ing innovative anti-crime programs, such as 
“boot camps” to deter young first offenders 
or "community policing" to encourage po- 
lice and neighborhood leaders to work to- 
gether in fighting crime. I also think it will 
help to perform background checks before 
handgun sales, Even so, government's record 
to date in curbing violence has been discour- 
aging. A decade of building dozens more pris- 
ons, incarcerating thousands more prisoners, 
and expanding the number of capital offenses 
has not reduced overall crime levels. If any- 
thing, most Americans are more concerned 
about their safety today than they were ten 
years ago. 

A NEW APPROACH 

The question then is what should we be 

doing differently. Violence is such a perva- 
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sive problem that it cannot Le solved by gov- 
ernment alone. Government, of course, must 
take the lead in fighting crime. It must put 
police on the street and get criminals off the 
street. But in the end success depends on in- 
dividuals with a moral sense that is nurtured 
in families and encouraged by communities, 
that instills a strong sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. Each of us has a role to play— 
whether caring for our children, working 
with law enforcement to fight neighborhood 
crime, or helping to create jobs in impover- 
ished areas. 

І ат especially troubled by the rise in vio- 
lent crime among young people. Clearly, 
intervention is necessary to stop the killing. 
More schools should run anti-crime edu- 
cation programs for their students, encour- 
age conflict resolution techniques, and insti- 
tute drug and alcohol abuse counseling pro- 
grams to stop drug and alcohol-related 
crimes before they start. Government should 
also work, in partnership with the private 
sector, to help address the social causes of 
violence by providing services to assist trou- 
bled families, educational programs like 
Head Start for at-risk children, and job 
training programs for young adults. Yet, if 
any of these efforts are to succeed, we must 
teach children about discipline, self-respect, 
the importance of education, and the value 
of human life. 


TESTIMONY ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS PROVISIONS OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION'S HEALTH SECU- 
RITY ACT 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, as we debate 
the President's health care proposal and em- 
ployer mandates, we must pay close attention 
to the issue of the proper classification of 
workers. If we require employers to pay a sig- 
nificant share of their employee's health care 
insurance premiums, employers will be tempt- 
ed to misclassify their employees as inde- 
pendent contractors. The President's Health 
Security Act contains important provisions to 
prevent the further misclassification of workers 
and | support him in this effort. | testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Subcommit- 
tee on Select Revenue Measures yesterday 
on the problem of the misclassification of 
workers and in support of the President's ap- 
proach to curb further abuse of workers and 
the law. ! respectfully request that my remarks 
be placed in the RECORD and urge my col- 
leagues to support efforts to craft an effective 
solution to the problem of the misclassification 
of workers. 

STATEMENT OF TOM LANTOS 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure 
for me to testify again before your Sub- 
committee on an issue of great importance 
to me—the misclassification of employees. 
As we all know, the President's health care 
proposal, of which I am a sponsor, would re- 
quire businesses to help pay their employees' 
health coverage. This leaves the critical 
questions: Who is an employee? And how 
should employers distinguish between em- 
ployees and independent contractors for 
whom employers will not have to provide 
health benefits? 
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In the 7078 Congress enacted Section 530 
which provides several safe harbors for em- 
ployers to escape IRS assessments for past 
misclassification and to permit continued 
misclassification in the future. If Section 530 
does not apply, the determination of whether 
an employer-employee or independent con- 
tractor relationship exists is made under a 
very subjective 20 factor common law test. 

Strong evidence suggest that the current 
means for determining employment status 
has had several negative effects: one, Section 
530 safe harbors results in similarly situated 
employers being treated very differentially 
under tax law; two, misclassification al- 
lows—and actually encourages—businesses 
to undercut competitors through unfair 
practices; three, misclassification leaves 
workers exploited and unprotected; and 
four—surely an issue of prime importance to 
all of us—misclassification deprives the Fed- 
eral government of significant revenue. 

The misclassification of workers is not a 
small problem. The IRS reported that in 1984 
one in seven employers misclassified some 
three million workers with $16 billion in 
compensation. The Social Security system, 
state unemployment funds and the general 
treasury are all losing money. More signifi- 
cantly, these estimates, according to the 
IRS, “аге conservative. They represent em- 
ployers with employment tax filing require- 
ments but do not include withholding and 
employment tax noncompliance for employ- 
ers who are completely noncompliant with 
employment taxes regulations." In other 
words, these estimates do not include the 
submerged bulk of the iceberg, the willful 
violators. 

The incentives to misclassify workers as 
independent contractors are huge. An em- 
ployer who misclassifies a worker as an inde- 
pendent contractor instead of an employee 
escapes many obligations, including paying 
half of Social Security tax, unemployment 
tax, workers compensation insurance, with- 
holding income taxes and providing benefits 
such as vacation, sick and family leave, 
health and life insurance, pensions, etc., by 
passing these obligations on to, in many 
cases, unknowing workers. 

As Chairman of the House Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee on Employment and 
Housing, I have seen the devastating effects 
on workers who are misclassified as inde- 
pendent contractors. The loss of financial 
benefits and of the many protections which 
are provided to employees can be cata- 
strophic in cases of illness, unemployment 
and retirement. I certainly agree with and 
recognize the appropriate and valuable roles 
of many who work as independent contrac- 
tors. It is the misuse of the independent con- 
tractor status and its serious adverse effects 
on both employer and workers that concern 
me. 

My colleague, Congressman Chris Shays, 
and I have introduced legislation (H.R. 3069) 
in an effort to remedy some of the abuses by 
employers that occur in determining a work- 
er's employment status. The President rec- 
ognizes, and I agree, that health care reform 
wil make it imperative to develop clearer 
rules for determining the employment status 
of all workers. 

I have long advocated repealing the safe 
harbor provisions of Section 530 and permit- 
ting the Department of Treasury to define 
the term employee“ by regulation and 
these provisions are contained in Sections 
7301-7303 of the President's Health Security 
Act. These important changes in law would 
improve revenue collections, reduce the inci- 
dence of inequitable tax administration, as- 
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sist legitimate businesses, and help to imple- 
ment the economic safety net we want for 
our workforce. These changes will also mini- 
mize the administrative and compliance bur- 
den on firms and make it more difficult for 
employers to avoid the obligation to pay 
health care premiums or inappropriately 
take advantage of premíum discounts. 

I can assure you that as we move down the 
road toward employer mandated health care, 
the incentives to misclassify workers by em- 
ployers will be even larger. There is no bet- 
ter time to clarify the rules for classifying 
workers. There is no better time to prevent 
worker misclassification than now. 

Thank you for your attention to this issue. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD A. KELLY 


HON. JIM SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
privilege for me to congratulate a constituent 
of mine, Edward A. Kelly, as he retires from 
25 years of public service to Burlington Coun- 
ty, NJ, and a lifetime of public service to the 
State of New Jersey. 

Ed has served as the county clerk of Bur- 
lington County for five consecutive 5-year 
terms. In the county elections in which Ed 
campaigned, he consistently received more 
votes than anybody else running for county of- 
fice. 

Ed has been very active with the Boy 
Scouts of America in Burlington County. He is 
a member of the board of directors for the 
Burlington County Chapter of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Also in 1993, Ed was the recipient 
of the Boy Scouts Outstanding Achiever 
Award. 

| really got to know Ed through his work with 
the Burlington County Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. Ed is constantly working with the young 
service men and women stationed at Fort Dix 
and McGuire Air Force Base to make them 
feel at home. 

Ed was especially helpful as our community 
fought and won the fight to keep McGuire Air 
Force Base open. For his help in this mam- 
moth effort, ! will always be grateful. 

Recently, when 1 asked for some biographi- 
cal information on Ed, | received a solid page 
listing all of the public service organizations 
with which Ed has been or is associated. Truly 
Edward A. Kelly is an outstanding example of 
public service to us all. 

Thank you Ed for your service, and God 
bless you and your wife. And may you con- 
linue as a valued and active member of our 
community for many years to come. 


RULES CHANGE 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a resolution that would change the 
Rules of the House to require that every au- 
thorization and revenue bill be accompanied 
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by a Congressional Budget Office "Employ- 
ment Impact Statement" that would analyze 
the impact of that bill on both public and pri- 
vate sector employment. | believe this is an 
action which is long overdue. 

For too long, members of Congress have 
been asked to vote for legislation that changes 
the tax code or authorizes the creation of new 
government programs, policies, and mandates 
without having any definitive information on 
the impact of that legislation on jobs and the 
economy. 

Just as CBO now tells us what the cost of 
legislation is to the Treasury, so too should we 
know the cost of legislation to the economy 
and people's jobs. 

We also need to know whether the bills we 
are voting on grow the economy—or just grow 
the government. 

There is no getting around the fact that ev- 
erything we do here has an impact on the abil- 
ity of the economy to create and sustain jobs. 
It's about time we stop acting in an information 
vacuum. 

Over the last several years we have seen 
the law of unintended consequences come 
into effect—to the detriment of working Ameri- 
cans. 

For example, in 1990 Congress decided it 
would raise revenue and soak the rich by insti- 
tuting a so-called luxury tax on boats. At the 
time, some members of this House—including 
this one—opposed this measure out of con- 
cern that it would destroy jobs in the boat 
building and boat selling industries. Those 
who were in favor of this tax dismissed our ar- 
guments, suggesting we were just trying to 
protect wealthy taxpayers. 

As it turned out, however, we were right— 
the luxury tax destroyed thousands of jobs in 
the boating industry—most of them blue collar. 
Once the “unintended consequences” of this 
action became known, the rush to repeal this 
jobs-destroying tax took off like a cigarette 
boat at full throttle. 

lf a CBO Employment Impact Statement 
had been prepared in 1990, the destruction of 
these thousands of jobs could have been 
averted. Instead of putting people on the un- 
employment line, we would have kept them on 
the production line. 

hope that my colleagues will support this 
important change to the Rules. Enactment of 
my resolution can only improve the quality of 
our decision-making—and who would argue 
with that. 


FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, every year that 
Congress fails to balance the budget mort- 
gages more of our children’s future to pay for 
our fiscal irresponsibility today. In an attempt 
to put the Government's fiscal house in order, 
many of my colleagues have supported higher 
taxes. However, experience shows that this is 
a fallacious approach to deficit reduction, as 
Congress spends on average $1.59 for every 
$1 tax increase. The real cause of the deficit, 
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then, is not under-taxation, but over-spending. 
As my colleagues consider the deficit and leg- 
islation calling for higher levels of Federal 
spending, | urge them to read the following ar- 
ticle by Paul S. Hewitt, which appeared in the 
Winter 1994 issue of “Policy Review.” 
OWE, SUSANNAH, НОМ MUCH THE NATIONAL 
DEBT WILL MAKE YOU CRY 
(By Paul S. Hewitt) 

Two monster tax increases in 1990 and 1993 
were imposed on American families in the 
name of deficit reduction. The medicine 
didn't work. 

America's national debt is still spiralling 
out of control. At the beginning of físcal 
1994, the gross national debt stood at $4.4 
trillion, with projections that it will grow by 
another $311 billion this year. Net national 
debt—taking out money the federal govern- 
ment owes to itself, such as the Social Secu- 
rity trust fund—stands at $3.3 trillion. 

Congress, whose most important respon- 
sibility is to control taxing and spending, 
isn't even close to controlling the federal 
government's structural deficits. The pro- 
jected deficit for FY 1994 is $253 billion, ris- 
ing to $359 billion for FY 2000. That's not 
even counting the additional budgetary costs 
of the Clinton health plan, which economists 
such as Martin Feldstein of Harvard Univer- 
sity have estimated could increase deficits 
by as much as $120 billion a year. 

CASH YOU COULD HAVE USED 

What does this mean for you? Last year 
the average American household paid $1,700 
in taxes to finance interest on the national 
debt—another $450 was financed by borrow- 
ing. It was money you needed. A 25-year-old 
who saves $1,700 every year, earning 6 per- 
cent interest, can amass savings of over 
$265,000 by age 65. Alternatively, you might 
have used this cash for Christmas gifts, char- 
itable donations, or to help with your college 
bills. It is the vacation you wanted to take, 
the boat you wanted to buy, the suits you 
wanted to replace but couldn't. 

These subtractions from your paycheck are 
going to get larger. Net interest on the na- 
tional debt amounted to $198 billion last 
year, making it the third largest program in 
the budget—after Social Security and de- 
fense. This is more than the combined budg- 
ets of the Departments of Commerce, Edu- 
cation, Labor, State, and Transportation, 
plus NASA and the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Interest costs are expected to 
grow 65 percent over the next 10 years, again 
not counting the Clinton health plan. Unless 
you expect your income to rise by more than 
65 percent over the same period, you will 
have to pay a higher proportion of your earn- 
ings to finance Washington's debt binge. 

But you're caught in a Catch-22, because 
skyrocketing deficits make it harder to fi- 
nance the investment we need to raise long- 
term living standards. Federal borrowing as 
a share of net private savings soared from a 
mere one percent in the early 1960s to a 
whopping 71 percent during 1991-1992. As а re- 
sult, America has the lowest savings rate in 
the industrialized world and depends on for- 
eign savers for its net investment. That may 
have been all right in the 1980s when Japa- 
nese and German pension funds had surplus 
cash to invest here. But those days are over; 
where are we going to get capital now? 

$900 BILLION MORE 


President Clinton and the media like to 
blame our debt problems on the Reagan and 
Bush administrations. The national debt did 


- grow by $2.6 trillion from 1981 through 1993— 


а threefold expansion over the $709 billion 
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accumulated in the country's first 201 years. 
Half of the debt before 1980 was incurred to 
fight World War II, and about a third of the 
new debt in the Reagan-Bush years financed 
the military buildup that won the Cold War. 
The remaining new debt would have been 
lower if most of President Reagan's proposed 
domestic spending cuts hadn't been pro- 
nounced dead on arrival" in the Congress. 
Whatever the reasons, each household's 
share of the national debt has grown by 
$28,500 since 1980, each individual's by $10,400. 

Meanwhile, over the next five years, the 
Clinton administration plans to increase the 
national debt by another $1.12 trillion—or 
about $12,100 per household. Again that's not 
counting the cost of the health plan. It also 
assumes that long-term interest rates stay 
low. Should interest rates return to the lev- 
els just five years ago—a possible response to 
Simultaneous economic recoveries in Japan 
and Western Europe, or simply a resurgence 
of inflation—annual debt service costs could 
rise by another $70 billion, or $760 per house- 
hold. 

There is one overriding reason for the ex- 
plosion of the national debt, and that is the 
skyrocketing of payments for the elderly. 
Over the next decade, the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO) forecasts that annual 
federal spending will grow by roughly $900 
billion. Thís will require an additional $8,700 
in tax revenues and deficit spending per 
household by year 2003. Ninety-two percent 
of this growth is accounted for by entitle- 
ment programs and interest payments on the 
publicly held debt. Social Security, Medi- 
care, Medicaid payments to the elderly, and 
federal pensions account for 60 percent. 

Indeed, because most federal social spend- 
ing is on retirees, pressure on taxes and defi- 
cits is tied closely to the number of Ameri- 
cans in old age. The elderly population will 
explode when the enormous baby boom co- 
hort reaches the age of entitlement in 2007. 
That's when the real debt crisis begins. 

During the second decade of the next cen- 
tury, spending on the elderly under current 
law is projected to grow by $150 billion to 
$200 billion per year in 1992 dollars. By 2030, 
according to government estimates by the 
trustees of the Social Security and Medicare 
systems, the combined cost of Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare systems, the combined 
cost of Social Security and Medicare (Parts 
А and B) will equal 48 percent of payroll, as- 
suming output per worker grows as fast as it 
did in the 1980s. 

Congress meanwhile, is doing virtually 
nothing to address the problem. The Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union Foundation’s 
(NTUF) Congressional Budget Tracking Sys- 
tem Survey found that just two out of the 
332 bills introduced in the last Congress to 
cut spending (compared with 1,594 that 
sought to increase spending) would have 
trimmed old-age benefits. These bills, draft- 
ed by former congressman Leon Panetta, a 
Democrat who is now the director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, and Repub- 
lican Senator Hank Brown (R-CO), drew only 
a few cosponsors—mostly moderate Demo- 
crats. Neither actually specified how to cut 
Social Security Medicare, or federal pen- 
sions. Instead, both measures sought to 
“сар” programs elliptically referred to as 
“еп ій етеп” or mandatory spending.“ 
How they would have worked is anyone's 
guess. 

KASICH-PENNY PINCHING 

In the current Congress the outlook for 
spending reform is brighter, though not 
much. Of the 271 spending reduction bills in- 
troduced in the first session of the current 
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Congress, four now seek to trim entitle- 
ments. Meanwhile, proposed cuts in both en- 
titlements and discretionary spending were 
combined in a late-session bipartisan amend- 
ment by Representatives John Kasich (R- 
OH) and Tim Penny (D-MN), which would 
have reduced cumulative deficits over the 
next five years by 9 percent. That this im- 
portant measure failed by just eight votes, 
despite strong opposition from the White 
House, Democratic leadership, and senior 
citizen lobbies (based, revealingly, on the 
claim that deficits are needed to fund health 
benefits), could be taken as a sign that Con- 
gress is getting serious about deficit reduc- 
tion. Still, it was just a first step, and Con- 
gress refused to take it. 

In the early 1980s conservatives argued 
that we could grow our way out of the defi- 
cit—or, technically speaking, that deficit- 
funded tax cuts would cause revenues to 
grow faster than the ensuing rise in debt 
service costs. As far as it went, the argument 
had merit. However, it depended implicitly 
on the administration's ability to hold down 
spending, which never happened. Despite re- 
peated attempts under President Reagan to 
stem the growth of Social Security, Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and federal pension outlays, 
the Republicans were singularly unsuccessful 
in their efforts to restrain entitlement 
growth. Under George Bush, they all but 
gave up. 

Now a bipartisan consensus may be begin- 
ning to emerge. To cit^ one example: Demo- 
crat Bill Bradley and Republican Alan Simp- 
son, joined by seven other Senators of both 
parties, have asked the Congressional Budget 
Office to investigate potential savings from 
the means-testing of entitlements benefits. 

There is mounting evidence that the public 
will support politicians with the courage to 
lead us into entitlement reforms. МТОЕ'ѕ 
July 1993 Survey of Retirement Confidence 
found that 62 percent of Americans over age 
25 would rather see cuts in Social Security 
and Medicare than yet another tax increase. 
Fully 70 percent supported reducing Social 
Security and Medicare benefits to high in- 
come recipients," an increase of 7 percentage 
points over the year before. Eighty-one per- 
cent of Americans ages 26 to 44 express little 
or no confidence that Social Security and 
Medicare promises will be honored, three 
times more than among Americans 55 and 
over. 

One potential reform is to couple means- 
testing of Social Security and Medicare ben- 
efits, with deep new tax incentives for per- 
sonal retirement saving. A recent CBO study 
suggests that as much as $150 billion in enti- 
tlements benefits went last year to house- 
holds with incomes over $50,000. Reductions 
in this subsidy could greatly relieve pressure 
on federal spending while increasing the in- 
centive to save and invest. Such a policy has 
several advantages. It would raise the ane- 
mic national savings rate and foster growth. 
It would address the anxieties of the middle- 
aging cohorts who will soon dominate the 
electorate. It would reinforce the basic truth 
of capitalism—that those who can do for 
themselves, should. And finally, it would re- 
tard the growth of spending, at last enabling 
America to outgrow its oppressive interest 
burden. 

Every dollar of federal spending now adds 
21 cents to the net national debt. Thus, in 
FY 1993, Social Security added $57 billion to 
the national debt; defense, $55 billion; Medi- 
care, $27 billion; Medicaid, $14 billion; and all 
domestic discretionary spending combined, 
$43 billion. If you are a beneficiary of a fed- 
eral program—whether it be a Social Secu- 
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rity check or cotton support payments ог 
student loans—you should be aware that you 
are adding more than one dollar to the na- 
tional debt for every five dollars you receive. 

Future retirees should also be aware of the 
precariousness of Social Security. More than 
$1 trillion (a quarter of the $4.3 trillion gross 
national debt) is owed by the Treasury's 
General Fund to the many trust funds that 
populate the government’s books—among 
them: Social Security, with $366 billion in re- 
serves; Civil Service Retirement, $319 billion; 
Medicare, $149 billion; and Highway, $22 bil- 
lion, These assets are no more than book- 
keeping entries; they consist of I.O.U.'s from 
the Treasury. A series of court decisions dat- 
ing back to 1937 have established that the 
Treasury's debts to the trust funds need not 
be honored. Congress can liquidate the assets 
of a trust fund, and any obligation to dis- 
pense funds from them, at its discretion. 
Once future retirees realize this, there will 
be growing political support for smaller re- 
tirement benefits in exchange for greater re- 
tirement security. 

Cutting spending is in vogue these days, 
and it is important to seize every oppor- 
tunity to abolish the many unnecessary dis- 
cretionary programs that populate the budg- 
et, from tea tasting to helium reserves. But 
together, these programs do not add up to 
much nor are they the cause of the explosive 
growth in national debt. 

Only through reform of entitlements can 
Americans rebuild their communities on the 
twin pillars of thrift and enterprise, commu- 
nities where citizens are self-reliant and se- 
cure in their retirement expectations, where 
assembly lines for products invented here 
never go elsewhere for want of investment 
capital, and where interest on the debt grows 
more slowly than the economy, revenues, 
and personal income. The sooner we reform 
entitlements spending, the better for us all. 


OPPOSITION TO DRUG 
LEGALIZATION 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the recent sug- 
gestion of Surgeon General Joycelyn Elders 
that the legalization of drugs merited study, 
and the Clinton administration’s own policy of 
deemphasizing drug enforcement and interdic- 
tion in favor of treatment and rehabilitation, 
have created great concern in the drug en- 
forcement community. 

| would like to commend to my colleagues 
a pair of articles on the subject that recently 
came to my attention. Both authors daily work 
with victims of drug abuse and their families. 

Father George Clements, a black priest who 
has seen first hand the impact of narcotics on 
Chicago's South Side, states categorically that 
“drugs is death,” and says that were Jesus 
Christ alive today, he would be a drug fighter. 

Ms. Babette Wise, an assistant professor of 
psychiatry at Georgetown University Medical 
School, and coordinator of the university’s al- 
cohol and drug abuse clinic, declares that if 
anything, our drug abuse laws need strength- 
ening. 

Both of these articles appeared in the 
Catholic Standard, the official newspaper of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Washing- 
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ton, where the issue of drug use and its im- 
pact is far from an academic debate. 
The articles follow: 
JESUS WOULD BE А DRUG FIGHTER 
(By Father George Clements) 


Dr. Joycelyn Elders' suggestion to study 
drug legalization is preposterous. 

The synonym for drugs is death. 

For 22 years I was pastor of Holy Angels 
Church in the heart of Chicago's lowest 
socio-economic area. The many funerals of 
drug overdose victims I conducted at Holy 
Angels convinced me that drugs equal death. 

Were Jesus Christ walking the streets of 
New York or Miami or Chicago today, he 
would be involved in fighting drugs. Jesus 
never hesitated to take a stand on hard is- 
sues—like leprosy. Despised and shunned, 
drug addicts are today's lepers. 

Jesus hated leprosy and loved lepers. We 
must hate addiction and love addicts. 

Many of us who battle the satanic evils of 
drugs are ministers, lawyers, treatment 
counselors, orange-hat patrols, police. We 
dare not lose heart, dare not surrender to the 
screams that “after all, everyone does 
drugs. 

Had I listened to them, I would never have 
attacked the drug paraphernalia empire. I 
had just come back from the funeral of 
Tommy, a 16-year old drug overdose victim. 
I sat with my head down on my desk sobbing 
uncontrollably. 

Suddenly the Holy Spirit yanked me up by 
my Roman collar: Listen to your leader's 
message. Get up off your dead posterior!“ 

I jumped into my car and drove to a gro- 
cery store that sells chewing gum, candy, po- 
tato chips and cookies. Мапу of Holy Angels’ 
1,300 students are customers. 

On the store’s shelves right next to those 
goodies was a dazzling array of drug para- 
phernalia—crack pipes, coke pipes, coke 
spoons, freebase kits, pony packs (small cel- 
lophane containers), hypodermic needles and 
syringes. 

Each morning the white store owner drove 
from his affluent suburb into our black 
neighborhood. That day I yelled at him 
through his bullet-proof partition, “Таке 
that drug excrement off your shelves, right 
now!" 

“Get out of my store!“ 

“Would you allow your children to use this 
mess?“ 

“Of course not.“ 

“Why are you selling it here in our neigh- 
borhood?”’ 

Because you niggers don't саге!" 

І left the store, stood in the doorway and 
said to every prospective customer: 

"You don't want to go in there. He's sell- 
ing drug paraphernalia to our kids.“ 

Father. you're right. I'm not going in.“ 

The owner had no customers, so 45 minutes 
later he came outside. 

“Гуе taken it off the shelves.” 

“Where is it?“ 

"Back in the storage room.“ 

"Bring that stuff out here on the sidewalk. 
We are going to take these baseball bats out 
the trunk of my car and smash it up.“ 

Soon, joined by other priests, we went to 
other stores, doing the same thing, and fi- 
nally to the state legislatures. Now we are 
pushing for federal legislation to ban drug 
paraphernalia. 

On a related note, I am disgusted at the 
pious declarations of so-called role model““ 
athletes and entertainers. They tell us they 
were once into drugs but are now drug free. 
The hidden message youngsters hear is that 
if they happen to take drugs they can simply 
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follow their role models' example and over- 
come the addiction. 

The athletes and entertainers I want to 
hear from are those who openly state that 
they've never taken drugs, are not presently 
taking drugs and have no intention of taking 
drugs in the future. 

Iam adamant: Love the addict, hate the 
addiction. 


LaAw MusT NoT BECOME AN ENABLER 
(By Babette A. Wise) 

Dr. Joycelyn Elders is correct that we 
should look at our drug abuse laws. 

But any change should be in the direction 
of strengthening the laws rather than weak- 
ening or eliminating them. 

Something is wrong when the leading U.S. 
health professional hints at lessening the 
consequences for dangerous, life-threatening 
behavior. Yet the surgeon general said that 
drug legalization should be re-evaluated. 

That message should be labeled hazardous 
to the nation's health. 

People most often seek help for drug or al- 
cohol abuse when there have been negative 
consequences in their lives. Removing one of 
those negative consequences by legalizing 
drugs is the wrong way to go. 

From my own experiences as a therapist in 
the field, I estimate that only about 2 per- 
cent of patients I have seen decide to seek 
help without experiencing a negative con- 
sequence, such as an arrest. 

Ispend most of my working hours with al- 
coholics, drug addicts and their families. The 
good news is that drug addicts can get bet- 
ter. What keeps them from getting better are 
enablers. 

Enablers are those who, with the best of in- 
tentions, facilitate substance abuse by cover- 
ing up, denying or eliminating any negative 
consequences. Parents, schools, religious in- 
stitutions, health professionals and friends 
all want to be kind“ and to help“ those in 
need. 

But true help means focusing on the nega- 
tive consequences of substance abuse and 
searching for leverage to get the abuser into 
treatment. Enablers do the opposite by re- 
moving negative consequences. 

Intervention is а structured consequence 
led by а trained professional. It's not easy, 
but it can help. Participants in an interven- 
tion lovingly confront the addict with the 
facts. If treatment is refused, family and 
friends must be prepared to end the relation- 
ship. Threats will not work. The hope is that 
the pressure and isolation will force the ad- 
dict into treatment. 

Parents can be the worst enablers. Con- 
tinuing to provide money, clothing, food and 
car keys to an addicted child is a grave mis- 
take. 

Educational institutions can be enablers. 
Lectures and posters are meaningless with- 
out credible deterrents and negative con- 
sequences for substance abuse. 

At Georgetown there is an alcohol and 
drug education program structured like a 
DWI program. 

A student adjudicated for a substance- 
abuse-related problem must attend this pro- 
gram, go to an Alcoholics Anonymous meet- 
ing, pay a fine and perform community serv- 
ice. If it is determined that the student has 
a serious addiction, treatment will be man- 
datory. 

Only through the campus adjudication sys- 
tem could these students have been reached. 

Health professionals can be enablers. Too 
many treat the results of substance abuse, be 
it gastro-intestinal problems, broken bones 
or even depression without diagnosing and 
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treating the primary problem: substance 
abuse. 

Addictive prescriptions should not be given 
to addicts under the guise of "helping" to re- 
lieve physical or emotional pain. The study 
of addictions should be standard in medical 
school curricula. 

Addicts may function at a high level for 
quite some time while their disease is eating 
them up inside. 

Many patients I treat would not be drug 
free were it not for the legal consequences 
that made treatment a necessity. 

Dr. Elders should turn her power and tal- 
ent in the direction of educating enablers 
and away from any thought of legalizing 
drugs. The law itself must not become an en- 
abler. 


GOLDEN ISLES ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES ASSOCIATION 


HON. JACK KINGSTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
year, | have had the opportunity to visit many 
times in Glynn County to meet with constitu- 
ents at a variety of events and activities. One 
of those occasions was a Town Meeting which 
was attended by citizens from Brunswick, and 
the Golden Isles of Jekyll Island, Saint Simons 
Island, and Sea Island. 

The meeting was held in downtown Bruns- 
wick over the lunch hour to offer the oppor- 
tunity for local citizens to discuss issues of in- 
terest to them. The meeting was a success 
based upon the number and type of legislative 
topics discussed and because of the size of 
the crowd. This was due in large part to the 
location of the Town Meeting, held inside the 
restored Ritz Theatre which serves as the 
headquarters of the Golden Isles Arts and Hu- 
manities Association (GIAHA). 

Because of the significant contributions 
which the Association makes to the quality of 
life in the Glynn County area through its arts 
and humanities programs, | asked Helen Alex- 
ander, the Executive Director of the Associa- 
tion, to provide me with the following descrip- 
tion of the background and recent activities of 
GIAHA, so 1 could share the information with 
my congressional colleagues. 

GOLDEN ISLES ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZATIONAL HISTORY 

The Glynn County Board of Commissioners 
and the City of Brunswick Board of Commis- 
sioners have designated the Golden Isles Arts 
and Humanities Association, Inc., (GIAHA) 
as the umbrella coordinating agency for the 
arts to act on behalf of the local govern- 
ments in various endeavors to strengthen 
cultural arts organizations and artists in 
several art forms and from all sectors of the 
community. This official designation came 
early in 1993, but GIAHA had functioned un- 
officially in this capacity for five years. As 
such, СТАНА has as its mission. “То promote 
and strengthen cultural arts and humanities 
in Glynn County through programs, edu- 
cation, and interaction with and support of 
artists and other arts organizations.” 

From its inception, GIAHA has supported 
the total Glynn County arts community 
through various means, and especially 
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through its Arts Advisory Council with 
members from all county cultural organiza- 
tions, art galleries, museums, and other re- 
lated entities. This Advisory Council, rep- 
resenting all local arts and humanities 
groups, meets bi-monthly and makes rec- 
ommendations to the GIAHA Board of Direc- 
tors and carries out community arts projects 
on its own, as well. GIAHA's 30-member 
Board of Directors includes community lead- 
ers, business people, artists, and retired edu- 
cators, and is reflective of the multi-cultural 
population of the area. 

GIAHA coordinates the arts program for 
the Brunswick-Golden Isles Chamber of Com- 
merce Leadership Glynn participants, and 
GIAHA's executive director is chairperson of 
the Chamber's Cultural Arts Committee. 
GIAHA also serves the Chamber as the coor- 
dinator for the local “1966 Committee“ lead- 
ing up to the 1996 Summer Olympics to be 
headquartered in Atlanta, Georgia, with 
some events occurring on the coast. 

Realizing the needs for direction and ade- 
quate resources to assure growth and success 
in achieving its mission, the board of direc- 
tors has developed a long-range plan for the 
organization. Plans adopted and imple- 
mented by the board of directors in the cat- 
egory "Interaction With Other Arts Organi- 
zations“ include:—Provide opportunities for 
developing boards/staffs through workshops, 
nonprofit resource center, and networking;— 
Support activities of Arts Advisory Council 
and other arts organizations through a pub- 
lished directory, a KIOSK, and by function- 
ing as a ticket outlet;—Continue publishing 
the quarterly arts calendar;—Co-sponsor 
multi-cultural events, such as humanities 
lectures with the public library;—Encourage 
autonomy of other arts groups;—Maintain 
master calendar of arts/humanities events to 
avoid overlap of services and conflicts in 
scheduling events;—Develop partnership 
with Brunswick College to serve each other's 
needs, e.g., provide opportunities for stu- 
dents of theater to obtain experience in pro- 
duction, lighting, set-building, etc. Long- 
range plans are updated annually during the 
Board of Directors' workshop. 

PROGRAMMING HISTORY 

In а Brunswick News editorial titled 
“Glynn Arts Flourishing” іп Мау 1993, a ref- 
erence was made to the naming of Golden 
Isles Arts and Humanities Association as the 
coordinating agency for all the major arts- 
related groups in the country, stating This 
move should enhance the efforts of all the 
organizations." Continuing efforts to carry 
out the responsibilities implicit in this des- 
ignation, an example is the very successful 
media workshop held for non-profits in Sep- 
tember 1993, with over 50 perticipants from 
county organizations. 

The Tillandsia Festival held in May offered 
performances, art exhibits, well-known au- 
thors in a speaker's forum, activities for 
children of all ages at Tillandsia in the Park, 
and many other events. Jazz concerts in the 
park were exceptionally well-attended, pro- 
viding an opportunity for families to picnic 
while enjoying the music and sea-breeze. Be- 
lieving that investing in our children can 
help alleviate potential problems of the fu- 
ture as well as enrich and enhance the qual- 
ity of their lives, the "Ritz Kidz" agenda 
continues to feature innovative programs for 
children, working with Glynn County 
schools through the Partners In Education 
program, was well as with the African-Amer- 
ican Institute for the Arts. GIAHA provides 
after-school drama workshops at the Ritz 
Theatre for children who might not other- 
wise have an opportunity for theatrical expe- 
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riences. Also, through a partnership with 
other arts organizations and the Partners In 
Education program, artists-in-residence pro- 
grams are established to provide much-need- 
ed arts activities for elementary schools in 
Glynn county, drawing from the wealth of 
local talented artists available. Humanities 
programs for the schools include the recent 
poetry readings by a well-known local au- 
thor. 

As the agency responsible for updating on 
a weekly basis a local Arts Hotline, GIAHA 
receives informaiton from other organiza- 
tions about events, performances, classes, 
etc., for this purpose, as well as for inclusion 
on the master calendar, the quarterly Cul- 
tural Arts Calendar,” and, as space allows, in 
the bi-monthly newsletter. Part of GIAHA's 
outreach efforts include supporting and in- 
cluding in its programs the multi-cultural 
population and offering classes and perform- 
ances at the Ritz Theatre and other loca- 
tions to the ‘Developmentally Disabled" 
population. The downtown location of the 
Ritz has the advantage of close proximity to 
neighborhoods populated by African-Ameri- 
cans and low-income citizens living in public 
housing projects. 

GIAHA has been successful in developing a 
"Season at the Ritz" with five professional 
performances, as a result of a partnership 
with the City of Brunswick to manage the 
city-owned historic Ritz Theatre in down- 
town Brunswick. Named the Best Non-Prof- 
it Group in Georgia“ at a statewide meeting 
of Downtown Development organizations in 
1992, GIAHA has gained recognition for its 
vision in seeing the potential for the almost- 
abandoned Ritz Theatre and for increasing 
its use dramatically since assuming manage- 
ment of the facility. Several programs are 
becoming annual events in conjunction with 
the Downtown Development  Authority's 
Main Street Program. 

GIAHA has been named (by Georgia Coun- 
cil for the arts) the regional administrative 
agency for the newly-established Grassroots 
Arts Program (GAP) for a seven-county 
Coastal Georgia region. This program is de- 
signed to bring arts activities to every coun- 
ty in the state with new state monies for the 
arts appropriated by the Legislature. Appli- 
cations have been received in GIAHA's of- 
fice, and will be reviewed by the 15-member 
GAP Advisory Committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives from all seven counties. 
GIAHA's executive director is the staff per- 
son responsible for administration of the 
program. 

Joining the national public awareness 
campaign, GIAHA received proclamations 
from the City of Brunswick and the Glynn 
County Board of Commissioners declaring 
October 1993 as Arts and Humanities 
Month." Ads were placed in various media, 
including billboards, recognizing all the 
local arts organizations and showcasing 
their October events. 

To help celebrate Arts and Humanities 
Month, Georgia's Governor Zell Miller was 
present for the opening of GIAHA's Gov- 
ernor's Art Exhibit at the Ritz Theatre on 
Saturday, October 16. Other activities during 
October included major art festivals by 
Glynn Art Association and Coastal Center 
for the Arts, season openings of the Bruns- 
wick Civic Orchestra, the Island Players, 
Season at the Ritz, and the Island Concert 
Association, as well as many other arts and 
humanities activities at Brunswick College, 
the library, and other locations. 

А letter to all of us from President Clinton 
said in part, “The arts and humanities en- 
able Americans from every walk of life to re- 
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spond to both their indivdiuality and their 
shared experiences in ways that make the 
human spirit soar. . the arts and human- 
ities help us deepen our understanding of one 
another, honor our differences, and celebrate 
our shared experiences and values as Ameri- 
cans.” 

This is only a small sampling of what is 
happening in Glynn county, Georgia. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, | sent the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States encouraging him to 
enforce the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

My colleagues who signed the letter include: 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
FILNER, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Ms. 
Brown of Florida, Ms. FURSE, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mrs. MALONEY, Ms. PELOSI, Ms. WOOLSEY, Ms. 
VELÁZQUEZ, Mrs. BYRNE, Miss COLLINS of 
Michigan, and Mrs. UNSOELD. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1994. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In 1992, American 
women earned an average of 75 cents for 
every dollar earned by men. College educated 
women earned $10,000 less than men with the 
same education. Calculated over a lifetime, 
this means a woman can expect to lose ap- 
proximately $420,000 due to unequal pay 
practices. 

These startling facts indicate gender-based 
wage discrimination continues to exist in 
the United States, We are concerned because 
this is a violation of civil rights and a seri- 
ous economic threat. Unequal pay between 
women and men fuels other problems within 
our economy, including the health care cri- 
sis, the growing number of working poor and 
the number of children living in poverty. 

Clearly, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission [EEOC] has been remiss 
in recent years in enforcing the Equal Pay 
Act of 1963, which prohibits discrimination 
based upon sex. In recent years, we have seen 
the number of equal pay cases pursued by 
the EEOC fall from 79 in 1980 to 2 in 1992. 

Given these sobering facts, we want to be 
sure that your administration is taking the 
proper steps to enforce the Equal Pay Act of 
1963. The lack of commitment to this prob- 
lem by previous administrations largely ex- 
plains the huge drop in equal pay cases the 
EEOC has pursued. There are currently three 
open seats on the EEOC—one being the 
Chair—awaiting your appointment. 

We strongly urge you, as soon as possible, 
to go forward with your nominations to the 
EEOC and emphasize the importance of pur- 
suing violations of the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 
The scope and magnitude of this issue is too 
important to be ignored any longer. 

We look forward to working with you to 
ensure that women are paid based upon ap- 
propriate job criteria, not gender. 

Very truly yours, 

Michael A. Andrews; Patricia Schroeder; 
Marcy Kaptur; Barbara В. Kennelly; 
Elizabeth Furse; Bob Filner; Nancy 
Pelosi; Nydia M. Velazquez; Jolene 
Unsoeld; Corrine Brown; Neil Aber- 
crombie; George J. Hochbrueckner; 
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Carolyn B. Maloney; Lynn C. Woolsey; 
Barbara-Rose Collins; Leslie Byrne. 


LORI PELLETIER TO RECEIVE 
CONGRESSIONAL AWARD 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, very soon | 
will present a Congressional Award to Lori 
Pelletier, a very mature 15-year-old from Wil- 
ton, NY. 

We hear a lot of bad things about today’s 
young people, Mr. Speaker. Actually, there are 
many fine young people across this great 
country of ours, and this is the story of one of 
them. 

As you know, the Congressional Award sin- 
gles out youths between the ages of 14 and 
23. On the bronze level, the youths are judged 
on the basis of personal development, volun- 
teer public service, physical fitness, and explo- 
ration. 

For her personal development, Lori com- 
pleted leader training, peer counselor training, 
CPR, and first aid as part of becoming a sen- 
ior Girl Scout. Her volunteer public service 
consisted in helping her teachers, and prepar- 
ing and serving meals in a soup kitchen. 

She met her exploration requirement in Aus- 
tralia, and that was a story in itself. To raise 
$5,000 for the 3-week trip, she sold 60 cases 
of M&M candy, babysat, and contacted doz- 
ens of local businesses and organizations for 
support. 

I'm sure you'll agree with me that we can 
expect big things in the future from someone 
as focused and resourceful as Lori. I'm not 
really that surprised by her achievements, 
since her brothers, Kevin and Eric, were both 
Boy Scouts and both successful applicants to 
the Congressional Award Program. 

Eric Pelletier, in fact, is now one of the most 
valued people on my congressional staff. 

Mr. Speaker, if we spend too much time 
reading the newspapers and watching tele- 
vision documentaries and newscasts, we 
might get a false idea of today’s generation of 
young people. But you ought to meet some of 
them as | have, not only in my district but on 
military bases all over the world. Because of 
young people like Lori Pelletier, our future is in 
good hands. 

Please join me in a salute to a very accom- 
plished young lady, Lori Pelletier of Wilton, 
NY. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
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any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 


As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 


Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
February 10, 1994, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on ERISA preemption 
of State prevailing wage laws. 
SD-628 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on the Administra- 
tion's proposed Health Security Act, to 
establish comprehensive health care 
for every American, focusing on the 
needs of Americans with disabilities. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Thomas L. Baldini, of Michigan, to be 
а U.S. Commissioner on the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, U.S. and 
Canada, Charles R. Baquet III, of Mary- 
land, to be Deputy Director of the 
Peace Corps, and Jeanette W. Hyde, of 
North Carolina, to be Ambassador to 
Barbados, and to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador to the Commonwealth 
of Dominica, St. Lucia, and to St. Vin- 
cent and the Grenadines. 
SD-419 


FEBRUARY 15 


8:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 41, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to require a bal- 
anced budget. 
SD-226 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to balance the Fed- 
eral budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 16 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S.J. Res. 41, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to require а 
balanced budget. 
SD-226 
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FEBRUARY 17 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 
12:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S.J. Res. 41, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to require a 
balanced budget. 
SD-226 


FEBRUARY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gordon P. Eaton, of Ohio, to be Direc- 
tor of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on programs 
and services for homeless veterans. 
SR-418 


FEBRUARY 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 1822, to foster the 
further development of the Nation's 
telecommunications infrastructure and 
protection of the public interest. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1995 for the Department of Energy. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1114, au- 
thorizing funds for programs of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
SD-406 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Coalition Defense and Reinforcing Forces 
Subcommittee 
To resume joint hearings with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations’ Sub- 
committee on European Affairs to ex- 
amine the future of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 
SH-216 
Foreign Relations 
European Affairs Subcommittee 
To resume joint hearings with the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services’ Subcommit- 
tee on Coalition Defense and Reinforc- 
ing Forces to examine the future of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 
SH-216 


FEBRUARY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the President’s pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1995 for the Department of the Interior, 
and the U.S. Forest Service. 
SD-366 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1824, to improve 
the operations of the legislative branch 
of the Federal Branch. 
SR-301 
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MARCH 1 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Disabled American Veterans. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to authorize funds for fiscal year 1995 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). 
SR-253 


MARCH 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings to examine emerging 
and current state-of-the-art technology 
which may have an impact on the fu- 
ture operations of the Senate. 
SR-301 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1995 for veterans 


programs. 
SR-418 


MARCH 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 


MARCH 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1824, to im- 
prove the operations of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Branch, focusing 
on Title I, relating to reform of the 


Senate. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps. 
SD-192 


MARCH 15 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Army. 
SD-192 


MARCH 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1824, to im- 
prove the operations of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Branch, focusing 
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Senate. 

SR-301 


Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and Non Com- 
missioned Officers Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Air Force. 
SD-192 
MARCH 22 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 


power and personnel programs. 
SD-116 


MARCH 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the AMVETS, American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War, Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Veterans of World War I, As- 
sociation of the U.S. Army, The Re- 
tired Officers Association, and the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
То hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for National 
Guard and Reserve programs, focusing 
on manpower and equipment require- 
ments and the restructuring of bri- 
gades. 
SD-116 


APRIL 12 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of Defense, focusing on 
classified programs. 
5-407, Capitol 


APRIL 14 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
health services and infrastructure. 
SD-192 


APRIL 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on stra- 
tegic programs. 
SD-192 
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APRIL 21 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of Defense, focusing on 
intelligence programs. 
S-407, Capitol 


APRIL 26 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of Defense, focusing on 
National Foreign Intelligence Pro- 
grams (NFIP) and Tactical Intelligence 
and Related Activities (TIARA), 
58-407, Capitol 
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MAY 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on de- 
fense conversion programs. 
SD-192 


MAY 17 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
То hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
Pacific Rim, NATO, and peacekeeping 
programs. 
SD-192 
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MAY 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 


JULY 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for fiscal 
year 1995 for the Department of De- 
fense. 
SD-192 


JULY 21 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 

Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for fiscal 
year 1995 for the Department of De- 

fense. 
SD-192 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 10, 1994 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

Rev. George Wilson, St. Augustine 
Catholic Church, Washington, DC, of- 
fered the following prayer: 

Lord, it was You who first planted us 
on this Earth. 

You fenced us around with the love of 
our families and friends. 

Their care towered over us. 

Under the shelter of this tower, 

We grew in safety and peace. 

The year of our life is passing. 

The harvest is approaching. 

What have we to show? 

What fruit have we produced? 

What if, after all this care, 

We should be found to be without the 
fruits of love? 

What if we had nothing to offer, 

But the sour grapes of indifference, 
selfishness, and neglect? 

May You, Lord, have mercy on us, 

And with Your patient urging, 

Help us to return Your love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. CASTLE] please 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance? 

Mr. CASTLE led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 2333. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency, and related 
agencies, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2333) “Ап Act to author- 
ize appropriations for the Department 
of State, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, and 
for other purposes," requests a con- 


ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. KERRY of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. PELL, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. DODD, Mr. SIMON, Mr. MOY- 
NIHAN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. LUGAR, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Мг. PRESSLER, Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI, and Mr. BROWN, to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE REVEREND GEORGE WILSON 


(Ms. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
pleased to welcome this morning Fa- 
ther George Walter Wilson, who is a 
priest of one of Washington's oldest 
and most revered churches, St. Augus- 
tine Catholic Church. 

Father Wilson has spent most of his 
life in service to his church as a de- 
voted Catholic layman. He entered the 
priesthood only 2 years ago, after serv- 
ing for 17 years as a permanent deacon. 
Today he ministers to the elderly, to 
those with HIV, to families, to the 
homeless, and to youth. Father Wil- 
son's priesthood follows directly from 
his life, including 35 years as a public 
schoolteacher in the Baltimore Public 
Schools. He was educated in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, we 
are proud to say. He is now a Ph.D. 
from the University of California. 

Mr. Speaker, Father Wilson is a 
priest whose life flows into and from 
his ministry. We are pleased that he 
has graced this Chamber this morning. 


A CLOSE LOOK AT CLINTON BUDG- 
ET REVEALS DISAPPOINTING AS- 
PECTS 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, when 
the American people look at President 
Clinton’s budget in detail, they are 
going to be very disappointed. 

There is no provision in the budget 
over the next 5 years for real welfare 
reform to require work and to reduce 
children born outside of marriage. 
There is no provision to build the pris- 
ons necessary for life sentences for 
three-time violent offenders. There are 
no provisions to stop the illegal aliens 
who are costing billions of dollars, es- 
pecially to States like California, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Flor- 
ida. 

Again and again, where we need real 
reform, the Clinton budget is silent and 


does not provide for the changes we 
need, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a big dis- 
appointment to those who believe we 
have to reform welfare, we have to stop 
violent crime, and we have to end sub- 
sidizing illegal aliens. 


REAL WORKABLE CUTS FEATURED 
IN CLINTON BUDGET 


(Mr. VISCLOSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, Congress and President Clinton 
passed the largest deficit reduction bill 
in history. 

The bill reduces the deficit by $496 
billion with over $250 billion in spend- 
ing cuts. This historic, cost-cutting 
measure was passed without a single 
Republican vote. 

This year, President Clinton's budget 
builds on last year's success. His budg- 
et request calls for the elimination of 
115 Government programs and cuts 
more than 300 others. Just as last year, 
these cuts are real and they will work. 

It is clear that President Clinton is 
committed to cutting programs and 
putting Government back on the side 
of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, this budgetary course, 
coupled with the cost controls con- 
tained in President Clinton's health 
care plan, will put our Nation's fiscal 
house in order. These are the choices 
we must make to guarantee the best 
and brightest future for ourselves and 
our children. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
REPRESENT THE HOUSE AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY 
CEREMONIES 


Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it shall be in 
order for the Speaker to appoint two 
Members of the House, one upon the 
recommendation of the minority lead- 
er, to represent the House of Rep- 
resentatives at appropriate ceremonies 
for the observance of George Washing- 
ton's Birthday to be held on Monday, 
February 21, 1994. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of today, the Chair 
appoints the following Members to rep- 
resent the House of Representatives at 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., Г 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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appropriate ceremonies for the observ- 
ance of George Washington’s Birthday 
to be held on Monday, February 21, 
1994: Mrs. BYRNE of Virginia; and Mr. 
BATEMAN of Virginia. 


WINTER HEALTH OLYMPICS 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nation prepares for the 1994 Winter 
Olympics, here are some thoughts on 
the upcoming health care debate. 

The President, in his rhetoric, has 
slalomed around the truth when he 
says his plan will be simple, will save 
money, and will preserve choice. 

Actually, his plan will promote a 
blizzard of new bureaucracies, new 
taxes, and new regulations. And worse, 
it will cause the quality of our health 
care to go downhill faster than an out- 
of-control Alpine skier. 

The President may think he hit the 
triple axle with his spin control oper- 
ation, but the judges will deduct points 
for not coming clean with the Amer- 
ican people. 

Nancy Kerrigan may have received 
first-class medical attention under our 
current system, but who can say if she 
would receive the same kind of treat- 
ment under the Clinton plan? 

The President’s plan takes a slapshot 
at the health care of all Americans. 
For that, I think he should spend some 
time in the penalty box. 


NATO SETS STAGE FOR AIR 
STRIKES IN BOSNIA 


(Mr. ENGEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is about 
time. As the siege of Sarajevo ap- 
proaches the end of its second year, the 
West has finally agreed to respond to 
the Bosnian tragedy. NATO will use air 
strikes if the Serbs do not pull their 
heavy guns 12 miles from the city with- 
in 10 days or engage in further attacks 
before that deadline arrives. 

It is shameful that the United States 
and Europe have acquiesced in the land 
grabs and ethnic cleansing of Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic. Even 
more shameful is the fact that the 
deaths of more than 60 people in a Sa- 
rajevo market place were required be- 
fore the West would use its muscle to 
halt the slaughter. 

Although sanctions were imposed in 
May of 1992 against Serbia and a no-fly- 
zone was extended over Bosnia, our ac- 
tions thus far have been ineffective. If 
we continue to deny Bosnia the right 
to defend itself, let us at least stand up 
to those who kill innocent civilians. 

No American will ever forget the 
image shown on television last week of 
snow stained with blood, where only 
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minutes before children were sleigh 
riding. While these pictures stick in 
our consciousness and drive us toward 
action, the real tragedy is that this 
type of carnage happens every day. 

Now is the time to act. I call on my 
colleagues to join in support of the use 
of NATO air power to lift the siege of 
Sarajevo. The bloodshed must end. 


WELFARE REFORM CANNOT WAIT 


(Mr. CASTLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, how much 
longer will we have to wait for real 
welfare reform? Given the fact that it 
appears disagreements on welfare re- 
form are relatively limited between 
Republicans, Democrats, and the ad- 
ministration, the time is ripe to make 
major improvements in our welfare 
system. 

In this regard, 162 Republicans have 
sponsored a welfare reform bill which 
includes provisions I think we all can 
agree on to a great degree. Strong pa- 
ternity establishment, expansion of 
statutory flexibility of States for 
means-tested programs, a strong man- 
datory work program, time-limited 
benefits, tough child support enforce- 
ment, and controlling welfare costs. 

With these provisions that we are all 
generally aligned on, combined with 
the earned income tax credit, we have 
an excellent chance to provide welfare 
recipients with expanded hope, respon- 
sibility, and opportunity to escape the 
welfare trap. Our Republican bill in- 
cludes these incentives, and more, and 
does so at a $20 billion savings to the 
taxpayers over 5 years. 

But what is the hold-up if we are 
speaking the same language on welfare 
reform? We need to move forward now, 
and that is why I have introduced a bill 
that would create an ad hoc welfare re- 
form committee, of limited duration 
and at no extra cost, that would facili- 
tate an expedited welfare reform bill 
that welfare recipients need and tax- 
payers deserve. 

We have been, and continue to work 
with the Governors to hammer out our 
differences over our bill, which are 
fairly limited, and I urge my Demo- 
cratic colleagues to join us. We are too 
close and in too much agreement on 
this issue to let this historic oppor- 
tunity pass us by. Welfare reform can- 
not wait because America cannot wait. 


THE BUDGET 


(Mr. CLYBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of President Clinton’s 
budget proposal. 

Some may view the President's budg- 
et proposal as a heartless cut and slash 
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of vital Government programs. Yet for 
others, it does not cut enough. But this 
budget is a pretty good balance of our 
Nation’s priorities. 

While the President's budget рго- 
posal calls for cuts in some rather pop- 
ular programs, it also calls for a $888 
million increase for childhood immuni- 
zations, and a 7-percent increase іп 
education programs, with a boost in ef- 
forts to ensure safe and drug-free 
schools. 

The budget proposal also increases 
law enforcement spending—enabling 
States and municipalities to put more 
police officers on the streets, and con- 
tains $500 million additional for veter- 
ans’ medical care. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a budget that 
seeks to further reduce the deficit, 
while continuing to provide the kinds 
of services and programs needed from 
the Federal Government. 


GET IT RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


(Ms. DUNN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, according to 
a story in today’s Washington Post, the 
President wants to speed up consider- 
ation of his health care proposal in the 
Congress. It seems that the longer peo- 
ple look at his plan, the less they like 
it. In fact, Mr. Clinton himself has said 
this was a bad week," not surprising, 
considering the rejection of his plan by 
both the National Business Roundtable 
and the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The President, frankly, appears to be 
fearful of the public scrutiny of his 
health care proposal. He would rather 
rush through this debate and jam this 
costly and bureaucracy laden proposal 
down the throats of the American peo- 
ple than allow the Congress to delib- 
erate carefully on all the alternatives 
that exist at this time. 

The best alternative is, I believe, the 
Michel-Lott bill. It saves costs. It in- 
creases access. It maintains choices, 
and it solves the problems of port- 
ability and  preexisting conditions 
without erecting a huge Government 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
ignore the President's advice and to 
look fully at all the possible solutions. 
This is one area where we must not 
hurry to make a mistake. 


— —— 
U.S. TRADE FIGURES 


(Ms. KAPTUR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, after 14 
frustrating years of Japanese obstruc- 
tion in the marketplace and at the ne- 
gotiating table, the United States Gov- 
ernment at last seems to be getting 
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tough on trade, and it is about time. I 
strongly support the Clinton adminis- 
tration's insistence on measurable, еп- 
forceable results instead of more talk. 
In fact, no deal is better than another 
bad deal. 

The Japanese trade gap with the 
United States rang in at over $131 bil- 
lion, the largest ever. And the mer- 
chandise part of that, manufacturing, 
jumped about 10 percent to more than 
$56 billion. That means even more lost 
jobs in our manufacturing sector. 

If current trends continue, the 1993 
auto-parts deficit of $11 billion will be 
topped by a $12.2 billion deficit in 1994, 
according to the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment’s latest forecast. These fig- 
ures are directly related to Japan's 
pattern, unique among major indus- 
trial nations, of minimal market ac- 
cess for foreign manufactured goods. 

United States Trade Representative 
Mickey Kantor yesterday announced 
that trade talks with Japan are at an 
impasse. Tomorrow Prime Minister 
Hosokawa arrives in Washington for a 
trade summit with President Clinton. 
The Prime Minister has just had him- 
self formally designated Japan’s na- 
tional trade ombudsman for dealing 
with complaints against Japanese 
trade barriers. If he means for that role 
to be substantive, not just symbolic, he 
has a chance to prove it by striking a 
meaningful market-access agreement 
with President Clinton tomorrow. If 
not, Japan will face a President, a Con- 
gress, United States industry and labor 
who all agree that time has run out for 
talk. 


THE CLINTON HEALTH PLAN 


(Mr. GOODLATTE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Speaker, this 
week numerous members of the Presi- 
dent’s party have come to this floor to 
speak in support of the Clinton health 
plan. 

They have told chilling stories of 
gaps in our current health care system 
and make the argument that since 
these folks have fallen through the 
cracks we should radically change our 
system. Republicans believe we should 
fill in the cracks. 

Most people work hard to get good 
health care, but the Clinton plan looks 
like a leap into the abyss of the un- 
known. 

Elements of the Michel plan, on the 
other hand, have been tried and tested, 
and in each heart-wrenching instance 
cited by our Democratic colleagues, 
the Republican alternative would solve 
the problem more effectively, more ef- 
ficiently, and with more equity. 

The choice here is not between help- 
ing these people or not. 

The choice is between Government- 
run health care, with increased taxes, 
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lower quality, rationing, and limited 
doctor choice or a common-sense plan 
which fixes the bad aspects of our cur- 
rent system without destroying the 
best aspects. 

Let us not leap into a black hole of 
the unknown—let us look to the Michel 
plan. 


THE TRADE DEFICIT WITH JAPAN 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Мг. Speaker, 
Japan told Nixon, We will buy your 
products." Japan told Ford, Don't 
worry." Japan told Carter, We will 
buy spare parts for our cars in Amer- 
ica." Japan told Reagan, We will do 
better." Japan told Bush, We will 
even honor our side bar agreements." 


Japan now tells Clinton, We will 
change.“ 
Members, the trade deficit with 


Japan is $54 billion, and our trade pro- 
gram in America is а joke. And Japan 
is laughing all the way to the bank. 
There is only one way Japan is going 
to change. They are going to have to 
get hit in the wallet. 

Let me say this, Congress, $54 billion 
is no small change. It is time for Con- 
gress to get in the back pocket of 
Japan. 


PAY UP, WASHINGTON 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
boat-load of refugees arrived in Amer- 
ica from tempest-tossed Haiti this 
week. Tragically, several drowned on 
their way. Those that made it ashore 
have disappeared without HIV screen- 
ing or asylum processing. 

In the eyes of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is almost as if they don't 
exist, as if they are not people. But to 
budget-strapped Florida, they are peo- 
ple in need and a costly reality. Immi- 
gration—legal and illegal—is a Federal 
problem, but Washington is not offer- 
ing concrete solutions and Floridians 
are picking up the tab for an estimated 
345,000 illegals. In 1992, the cost to Flo- 
ridians of this non-policy was $793 mil- 
lion. In desperation, Florida’s Governor 
Chiles has filed a lawsuit to pursue re- 
imbursement. The 25-member Florida 
congressional delegation strongly sup- 
ports his effort. After lessons learned 
during NAFTA, I hope the administra- 
tion does not intend to ignore the 
fourth largest delegation on the hill. It 
is time for Washington to pay up. 


——-—-— 
NASA 


(Mr. ROEMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very concerned about the NASA budg- 
et. It is going down this year, and it 
will be flat for the next 5 years. This 
year, it represents a $250 million cut. 
There are no new initiatives in the 
NASA budget, and we are represented 
by that budget in other requests in 
science with the smallest investment 
as a percent of Gross National Product 
since 1954. 

The problem with all this is the 
Space Station. The Space Station is 
the albatross around NASA's neck. 

We now have gone to a joint venture 
with the Russians. This presents com- 
patibility problems with technology, 
cost, infrastructure with the 
Kazakstan and Baykonyr facilities, all 
kinds of new problems. 

I strongly suggest that NASA step 
back. We evaluate where NASA needs 
to go and where we need to invest this 
money and cancel the Space Station. 
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AUTOMATIC DEDUCTION FOR 
CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS 


(Mr. CAMP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, there is 
widespread agreement that we need re- 
form in child support enforcement. 

Right now $46 billion in back child 
support is owed to mothers and chil- 
dren. It is time to ratchet up the pres- 
sure. Let us send a message to these 
parents that they cannot run, and they 
cannot hide from their financial obli- 
gations to their kids. 

Let us give States the freedom to 
automatically deduct child support 
payments from а parent's paycheck 
and to work across State lines so par- 
ents cannot avoid child support by 
moving to a different State. And, let us 
clarify the law so collection organiza- 
tions can make reasonable efforts to 
contact these parents who are not pay- 
ing up, without the fear of endless and 
expensive law suits. 

Mr. Speaker, there are nearly 5 mil- 
lion mothers across America receiving 
welfare because fathers are not paying 
child support. How much longer do we 
have to wait for the President's welfare 
reform proposal, so we can collect this 
money from deadbeat dads and give 
their children an opportunity for a 
bright future? 

We have a Republican welfare reform 
plan. Let us act on it now. 


TIME FOR A COMMITMENT TO 
WELFARE REFORM 
(Mr. SANTORUM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, сап- 
didate Clinton is President Clinton, in 
large respect because he showed he was 
а new Democrat throughout the cam- 
paign of 1992, because of one issue: the 
welfare issue. He was a new Democrat 
because he wanted to reform the bro- 
ken-down Government system that is 
trapping the poor in this country with 
despair. 

President Clinton has an opportunity 
now to work with us to get a welfare 
bill done. He is like the suitor, the 
suitor to the welfare issue who gives us 
flowers, who says nice things, who 
stands up at the State of the Union Ad- 
dress and presents us with nice gifts, 
but has yet to deliver the ring. 

It is time for commitment. It is time 
to move forward, and we have an op- 
portunity with the Republican bill, 
which has gotten broad support across 
both sides of the spectrum, to move 
some reform to help these people. They 
deserve better. They deserve an oppor- 
tunity to go to work, to learn, and to 
be able to get into the mainstream of 
America. 

Mr. President, it is time to move, and 
the Republican plan is a place to start. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PROTEC- 
TION FROM SEXUAL PREDATORS 
ACT 


(Ms. SLAUGHTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the rate of rape continues to increase, 
it has become clear to me that our cur- 
rent approach to convicted sexual of- 
fenders is failing. 

Not long ago, my own community of 
Rochester, NY, was terrorized by Ar- 
thur Shawcross, a serial rapist and 
murderer. Shawcross had served less 
than 15 years for the sexually moti- 
vated murders of two children before 
he was paroled—and then his parole of- 
ficer and the justice system lost track 
of him, setting him free to rape and 
kill again. 

Mr. Speaker, American children de- 
serve to grow up free of the fear of rap- 
ists. Some national statistics indicate 
that rapists are 10 times more likely 
than other convicts to repeat their 
crimes. Since we cannot change the be- 
havior of these sexual predators, we 
need to keep them behind bars. 

I am preparing a bill, the Protection 
from Sexual Predators Act, that will 
allow Federal authorities to keep the 
Nation’s worst repeat rapists for life. 
The legislation also establishes a na- 
tional data base to register and track 
sex offenders and their crimes. 

I urge my colleagues to endorse the 
bill as original cosponsors. We in Con- 
gress must act now. The current sys- 
tem does not work; it is time to break 
this cycle of repeated rape. 
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LET US GO FORWARD WITH 
WELFARE REFORM 


(Mr. SHAW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, candidate 
Clinton came out very, very vividly, 
and I say very intelligently, outlined a 
new approach to welfare, welfare re- 
form. We are going to change welfare 
as we know it today. I applauded him 
for that move, because he adopted the 
Republican plan that has been out 
there, that I filed 3 to 4 years ago with 
Vin Weber, a former Member of this 
body. 

Then in his first State of the Union 
address, and then again the other 
night, President Clinton talked about 
welfare reform, how he was going to 
change it and what he was going to call 
for. We are still waiting for his bill. 
There is not one thing that the Presi- 
dent has said in either one of his State 
of the Union addresses pertaining to 
welfare reform that is not already 
drafted in a plan that has been filed by 
the Republicans and is sitting there 
and beginning to accumulate dust. 

I ask my colleagues, let us go for- 
ward. Let us go forward with welfare 
reform. Let us not politicize it. The 
President has embraced what is al- 
ready in the Republican plan. There 
are Democrats, our colleagues right 
here in the House, who are supporting 
that and want to move the ball for- 
ward. 

We have 162 cosponsors on the Repub- 
lican plan. We are ready to move. We 
can show the President that he has the 
votes. Just give us a few good Demo- 
crat votes, and we will pass it and we 
will change welfare, and we will make 
productive human beings out of people 
who now have nothing but a welfare 
trap to rely upon. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S HEALTH 
SECURITY ACT WILL FIX AMERI- 
CA'S HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice released its analysis of President 
Clinton's Health Security Act. It con- 
tains good news for the millions of 
Americans who understand what it 
means to have a health care crisis. 

The report confirms that we can 
guarantee all Americans private health 
insurance and provide coverage to 30 
million additional Americans by the 
year 2000. 

The report confirms that we will be 
able to dramatically lower health ex- 
penditures over the long run—by $30 
billion in the year 2000 and $150 billion 
in 2004. 

And, finally the report says that 
President Clinton's plan will lead to 
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overall deficit reduction in the long 
term. 

Unfortunately, before the ink has 
dried on the CBO report, the sentinels 
of the status quo are dusting off their 
tired old rhetoric about big govern- 
ment and tax increases. It is а shame 
that they choose to use this analysis to 
Score cheap political points. 

I suggest that opponents to health 
care reform start looking at these 
numbers: the 58 million Americans who 
will have no health insurance at some 
point this year, the 81 million Ameri- 
cans who are denied health coverage 
each year because of preexisting condi- 
tions, the 3 out of 4 Americans who 
have lifetime limits on their health 
care coverage. 

When you add up these numbers, you 
can only reach one conclusion: We have 
a health care crisis and we must sum- 
mon the courage to fix it. 


BIG GOVERNMENT HAS CREATED 
THE WELFARE MESS 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
from President Clinton on down is 
talking about welfare reform. What 
some do not yet realize or are unwill- 
ing to admit is that our big govern- 
ment liberal establishment policies 
have largely created the mess we are 
in. Most of the welfare programs we 
now have benefit the bureaucrats more 
than the intended beneficiaries. A wel- 
fare supervisor from New Hampshire 
wrote in last week's U.S. News and 
World Report these words: 

Welfare programs start with the best of in- 
tentions but never seem to instill a sense of 
responsibility. Instead of solving the prob- 
lem, they perpetuate it. Recent federally 
mandated programs are legitimizing illegit- 
imacy at a tremendous social and economic 
cost. 

The Federal welfare state has been а 
total and complete failure. In fact, it 
has made the problem worse. The only 
real way to correct the problem is to 
do something that I know we will not 
do, and that is to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment totally out of the welfare 
business. The function should be re- 
turned to our local governments with- 
out Federal requirements or mandates 
because it can be handled the most eco- 
nomically and efficiently at the local 
level. 


П 1030 
Our benefits are too generous and 
any society that pays healthy people 


more to stay at home than to work 
cannot long survive. 


HAWAIIS HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 

(Mr. ABERCROMBIE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. COOPER] presented what he called 
a plan for health care coverage. In it he 
was very critical of a national em- 
ployer mandate and referred to the Ha- 
waii system as an example of one 
which had employer mandates and did 
not cover all of its residents 100 per- 
cent. 

Not only has Hawaii been able to 
achieve near universal coverage, they 
have done so with no negative impact, 
no negative impact on the business 
community. Rather, we in Hawaii have 
achieved a positive business growth, 
decreased unemployment, and have a 
business failure rate below that of the 
national average. 

Mr. Speaker, our health care system 
in Hawaii works because it requires 
employers to provide health insurance 
coverage for their workers. Dependents 
are often covered on a voluntary basis. 
Employers and employees share the 
cost of the coverage, and both benefit 
from the ready availability of health 
care. 

The system was selected because it 
built upon rather than tried to dupli- 
cate a system which, like the rest of 
the United States today, covered the 
majority of our people. Our insurance 
system in Hawaii is not overburdened 
and does not have to shift the cost of 
care from those without insurance to 
the insured population. Insurers in Ha- 
waii are able to provide fair insurance 
practices and not exclude the sick and 
those with high risk for illnesses. 

In Hawaii all share the costs, all 
Share the benefits. It is the most pro- 
ductive social contract we have, and it 
is the most advanced in the United 
States. And I suggest that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
examine the Hawaii system and redo 
his own bill so that that bill just comes 
up in some small measure to match 
that of Hawaii. In Hawaii our results 
are better overall health status, lower 
cost. 


CBO NUMBERS—THEN AND NOW 


(Mr. DREIER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the President announced he would put 
together a budget and I quote, using 
the independent numbers of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office.“ 

He went on to say: 

I did this so that we could argue about pri- 
orities with the same set of numbers; I did 
this во that no one could say I was estimat- 
ing my way out of difficulty. 

Well that was then, Mr. Speaker. 
Since then, President Clinton has been 
lobbying hard and heavy to get CBO to 
say his health care plan is not part of 
the budget, and should not be counted 
as deficit reduction. 
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Well, that was then. 


This is now: 
CBO just this week, as we all know, 
declared that President Clinton's 


health care plan which aims to take 
over one-seventh of the Nation's econ- 
omy is—surprise—part of the Govern- 
ment. 

CBO declared that this massive Fed- 
eral bureaucracy should—surprise—be 
part of the Federal budget. 

CBO declared that the Federal bu- 
reaucracy which will take over one- 
seventh of the Nation's economy will 
not reduce the deficit but—surprise— 
will add $130 billion to the deficit. 

What drove President Clinton to CBO 
then was the search for credibility. If 
he is to retain any credibility now, 
then he should accept the CBO esti- 
mate and announce how he will pay for 
the $130 billion shortfall. 


FORMER PRESIDENT BUSH 
SHOULD CHECK THE FACTS ON 
BOSNIA 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, today as the 
hell of Bosnia once again forces our 
country to evaluate the consequences 
of military action, I was appalled to 
see former President George Bush 
State, in a grab for applause lines in his 
remarks: 

The United States can't wait for somebody 
else to decide what we have to do. If I had 
sat around and waited before Desert Storm 
for the Congress to come along, Saddam Hus- 
sein would be in Riyadh today. 

I urge former President Bush to use 
the fact check in his computer before 
writing his memoirs. 

The fact is that checking with the 
Congress and the American people is 
something we call democracy. The fact 
is that before Desert Storm, President 
Bush did not send our children to the 
Persian Gulf without consulting Con- 
gress and, in fact, that was one of the 
high points of the Congress, that de- 
bate on Desert Storm. It was not his 
decision. It was the Nation's decision. 

The fact is that Bosnian tragedy has 
been on President Bush's watch as long 
as it was on President Clinton's watch, 
and indeed one of the tragedies is that 
President Bush did not seek to engage 
the American people in a discussion of 
Bosnia. 

So I would suggest that former Presi- 
dent Bush think more carefully before 
criticizing President Clinton for fulfill- 
ing his most sacred trust of all, and 
that is involving the people and their 
representatives in the very crucial de- 
cisions of military engagement. 


THREE THINGS TO DO TO SOLVE 
OUR HEALTH CARE PROBLEMS 


(Mr. CALVERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, we do 
need health care reform. But we do not 
want to destroy the best health care 
system in the world. 

What we need is а way to make 
health care insurance available to 
more people. And that, Mr. Speaker, 
does not require a huge new Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

We can solve our health care prob- 
lems tomorrow—or at least next 
month—if we do just three things: 
First, make all insurance portable so 
people will not lose their insurance if 
they change or lose their jobs. Second, 
require all employers to offer insur- 
ance to their employees; and third, 
give people tax credits or vouchers to 
help pay for insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s policy 
wonks love to propose solutions to 
problems. 

Unfortunately, when it comes to 
health care, their proposals require ad- 
vanced calculus when simple arith- 
metic will do just fine. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


(Mrs. CLAYTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the President for develop- 
ing a budget that makes a great strides 
in reducing our Nation’s fiscal deficit. I 
am pleased that he has followed the 
guidelines established by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993. The 
President's budget for fiscal year 1994 
does indeed prove that he is committed 
to leading this Nation out of its fiscal 
and social deficits. 

I do want to add, however, that some 
of the cuts are going to be very hard on 
the most needy in our society, espe- 
cially the 40 percent reduction in the 
Low Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program. I look forward to working 
with members on the Budget Commit- 
tee to try to address this concern. 

Although I support the President's 
health care reform proposal, I have а 
great concern for his reliance only on 
the tobacco tax to finance health care 
reform. I do not believe that it is a fair 
or responsible government that would 
place such a great burden on one indus- 
try—knowing that this burden threat- 
ens the well-being of farmers and all 
those hardworking Americans who are 
involved in producing this product. In- 
stead, I urge all my colleagues to re- 
member the tobacco farmer as they de- 
bate the means to finance health care 
reform. 

Despite the concerns I have just 
raised, I applaud the President for giv- 
ing the American people a sincere 
budget committed to deficit reduction. 
Ilook forward to working with my col- 
leagues in Congress to promote deficit 
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reduction while maintaining our sup- 
port for poor families. 


IS PRESIDENT CLINTON’S PLAN 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


(Mr. KINGSTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
ponents of the President's health care 
plan have been bombarding the leery 
American public with a PR campaign 
entitled Tell that to the Joe Blow 
constituent stories," and it is always a 
scenario which is a good scenario about 
the need for health care reform. But 
the irony is nobody is debating the 
need for health care reform. The debate 
is: Is the crisis so big that we need to 
socialize medicine or is it such that the 
free-market-targeted reforms will do 
the trick? 

The Michel plan targets reforms and 
allows the free market to be free, to 
have competition, and the Clinton plan 
basically socializes medicine. I truly 
believe that there are a lot of people 
who have heartbreak stories out there 
that we need to help, and the Michel 
plan is aimed at helping them. 

We are not debating the need for re- 
form. We are debating socialized medi- 
cine. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a doc- 
ument which says what the National 
Health Care Board does. It is in the 
bill, all through the bill, sections 1141, 
1503, 1522, 1911, 1571. This outlines the 
powers of the National Health Care 
Board which basically socializes medi- 
cine in our country, gives them the 
power to develop, and implement na- 
tional health insurance, set standards 
for doctors, write, develop, and approve 
policy language for insurance compa- 
nies, control costs, set community 
rates from Maine to Florida, oversight 
on drug pricing, power to set health 
care budgets, power to set the budget 
for regional health care alliances, de- 
ciding who will get health care, where 
they will get it, and under what proce- 
dures and circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a profound list. 
It is available to the public. It is some- 
thing people need to know about, be- 
cause this is an absolute blueprint for 
socialized medicine as part of the Clin- 
ton plan. 

We need the Michel plan that targets 
the part that is broken, while the Clin- 
ton plan throws out the whole system 
and starts all over again and puts the 
Government in charge and not the con- 
sumers. 


HAITIAN SANCTIONS VIOLATE 
STANDARDS OF DECENCY AND 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 

mission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend his re- 

marks.) 
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Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, what does it 
take to get the attention of the House 
of Representatives and this administra- 
tion? 

How many more babies, sick and el- 
derly must we kill with our policy of 
sanctions on Haiti? 

How many more Haitian bodies must 
wash up on Florida's shores? 

I ask you, how much more misery 
must we, by our action and inaction, 
impose on the people of Haiti? 

We have sent our forces to Grenada, 
Panama, and last week we voted to 
spend $1.2 billion to support our mili- 
tary presence in Somalia. 

We have drawn deadlines in the sand 
only to see them washed away by the 
blood of Haitian martyrs. 

Every deadline has passed for action, 
and time and again the White House 
and this administration have fumbled. 

We continue to underwrite the Unit- 
ed Nations and they fail to act. 

Iask my colleagues, has the United 
States, the United Nations and this 
Congress abandoned every standard of 
decency and international justice? 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT TIME 


(Mr. TORRICELLI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, what 
began in Chiapas, Mexico, as a small 
disturbance has now captured the 
imagination of the Mexican people. АП 
of the years of frustration, of an elec- 
toral process that does not do justice 
to Mexican democracy, the discrimina- 
tion, the failure of economic oppor- 
tunity now across Mexico are being 
heard and debated for the first time in 
a generation. 

Within Mexico some can claim that 
it is foreign education; others can ob- 
ject that those of us in the United 
States can find sympathy with those 
who want democracy in their own land. 
But what they cannot deny is that this 
is a new and different time when all 
peoples around the globe believe that 
in the cause of human rights and basic 
justice and opportunity that we are all 
one people, all having the right to ad- 
dress injustice everywhere. We address 
the concerns of Mexico not because we 
care about Mexico less but because we 
care about her people more. 

Because we are now in an economic 
alliance with Mexico, we have certain 
rights, indeed, responsibilities to en- 
sure her people, as she has a right in 
looking at our people, have basic op- 
portunities and simple justice. 

In this, to the people of Mexico, we 
find common cause. 

ic arc 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD PASS A 
WELFARE REFORM BILL THIS 
YEAR 
(Mr. ARCHER asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am here 
this morning to plead with Members of 
Congress and the administration to get 
moving on welfare reform. I agree with 
Senator MOYNIHAN: The Nation has a 
welfare crisis. 

Spending on welfare programs is 
growing out of control. Welfare spend- 
ing grew by $55 billion between 1989 and 
1992. That is 36 percent in just 3 years. 
CBO projects that welfare spending will 
grow by another 20 percent in 1994 and 
1995. 

We can stop these outrageous growth 
rates if we reform the Nation’s welfare 
programs. And at the same time, we 
can strike another blow for deficit re- 
duction. 

If we pass the House Republican wel- 
fare reform bill, we can stop depend- 
ency on welfare and save $20 billion at 
the same time. 

But we cannot pass any bill until we 
get started. Where is the President's 
proposal? Mr. Speaker, let us get start- 
ed on welfare reform. 


THERE THEY GO AGAIN 


(Mr. GEJDENSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it was a recent President who 
used this line first, But there they go 
again." 

The party that was against Social 
Security, against Medicare, is now 
against health care reform. Ask me 
why I am not surprised. 

Their coalition with the economic 
powerful interests in this country once 
again thinks that it is wrong for Amer- 
ica to take a step forward. They are 
going and they are doing it again. They 
are taking the special interests, they 
are joining up with them, and they are 
fighting what is best for America. 

They said the same kinds of silly 
things when they fought Social Secu- 
rity. They did it again when we pro- 
vided Medicare for our senior citizens, 
and now when we are trying to provide 
uninterruptible, guaranteed medical 
health care for every American, they 
are on the attack again telling us we 
do not need it. 

They were wrong on Social Security, 
they were wrong on Medicare, and they 
are wrong that there is no medical cri- 
sis in America. 

We need to have health care that you 
cannot lose, that you cannot be pre- 
cluded from getting because you have а 
member of your family with an illness 
and that you cannot lose when you lose 
your job. We need to support this 
President in his effort to make health 
care coverage universal. 
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THE REPUBLICAN WELFARE 
REFORM PLAN 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Party has on the table a wel- 
fare reform plan. The Democrats, after 
40 years of controlling the Congress, do 
not even have plans to develop a wel- 
fare reform plan. Only the Republicans 
have put forward a real welfare reform 
plan, and we intend to do something 
about it by moving it through the leg- 
islative process. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida (Мг. SHAW] to tell us what 
the plans are to try go get a vote on 
welfare reform before the end of this 
session. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, we have 
now, on the Republican side, had a bill 
that has been out there for about 4 
years. The President has endorsed it. 
He has made it part of his platform. We 
intend to introduce it. 

With the passage of all of this time, 
we are frustrated to the point that we 
are going to be putting in process a dis- 
charge petition that will force the 
House under an open rule to bring forth 
this bill and any other proposals that 
may be out there. We will be doing this 
after the recess. 

The Congress now has plenty of time 
to play plenty of attention to this 
process. We have a Subcommittee on 
Human Resources that has not really 
started the debate. 

We need to start the debate, and we 
are going to bring the debate directly 
here to the floor unless there is move- 
ment within the next few weeks. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman who has been 
a leader in welfare reform and hope 
that we can move the subject. 


LISTEN TO THE PEOPLE FOR A 
CHANGE 


(Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton handed Congress a challenge on 
Monday. He gave us a budget that 
sends us in the right direction, a plan 
that offers the fiscal discipline my con- 
stituents are demanding. Now, we have 
heard lots of clever spin about where 
and why the President's budget does 
not go far enough, but these critics are 
missing the point. 

The President's budget plan will cut 
the budget deficit to $176 billion in 
1995. That is 3 straight years of a de- 
clining deficit, something we haven't 
seen since Harry Truman was in the 
White House. The people have told us, 
time and again, that they are willing 
to make tough choices to achieve real 
deficit reduction. Is it not time we lis- 
tened to the people for a change? 
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This budget will not be easy and it 
will not be painless. President Clinton 
suggested а lower level of transpor- 
tation funds, and I find this trouble- 
some. But, I also know how crucial it is 
to eliminate this deficit before another 
generation has to pay for our fiscal ir- 
responsibility. I will fight throughout 
the budget process to see that New Jer- 
sey gets treated fairly, but I will not 
sacrifice the future and I will not give 
up the cause of fiscal discipline. 


ПІ 1050 
WE NEED WELFARE REFORM NOW 


(Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, we just recently witnessed a 
dreadful example of why it is so impor- 
tant to take cash out of our welfare 
System and replace it with a debit card. 

Mr. Speaker, in Chicago, 20 people 
were living in a 2-bedroom apartment, 
5 families used the address to qualify 
for welfare—$4,500 in welfare benefits 
were going to the adults in the apart- 
ment. One mother admitted being a 
drug abuser. Most likely the five adults 
were using the children to feed their 
drug habits. Their children were being 
abused, and we the taxpayers were in- 
advertently assisting. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an isolated 
incident. It is happening in varying de- 
grees across the country. It is our wel- 
fare system that helps create this prob- 
lem. A welfare debit card instead of 
cash payments will help prevent child 
abuse, help us with our war on drugs, 
and finally give the taxpayers an 
accounting of their hard-earned tax 
dollars. 


JAPANESE IN WASHINGTON IN AT- 
TEMPT TO REVIVE CERTAIN 
TRADE TALKS 


(Mr. REGULA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Tsutomu Hata, the Japanese foreign 
minister, arrived in Washington yester- 
day in a last-minute attempt to revive 
trade talks on the framework agree- 
ment. These negotiations are aimed at 
addressing the current Japanese ac- 
count surpluses and the low penetra- 
tion of their market by imports. 

I join my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle in supporting the administra- 
tion's position of numerical goals іп 
import penetration based on sales, 
coupled with effective enforcement 
mechanisms. 

As repeatedly said by our nego- 
tiators, no agreement is better than a 
bad agreement. To do otherwise com- 
promises the American worker and 
consumers around the world. 
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A 1991 joint survey by the United 
States and Japanese Governments of 
auto parts pricing turned up telling 
evidence on this point. For a Toyota 
Corolla, replacement parts were priced 
107 percent higher in Japan than in the 
United States. For a Nissan Sentra, re- 
placement parts were 119 percent high- 
er than in the United States. Japanese 
consumers paid higher prices because 
of no competition, thereby subsidizing 
their auto parts makers’ penetration of 
the United States market, and 
the eventual higher prices to our 
consumers. 

Refusing to move forward, after so 
many years of talking, can only be 
seen for what it is—a lack of good faith 
and therefore a basis for congressional 
action. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). Pursuant to the provisions of 
clause 12, rule I, the House will stand 
in recess until 11 a.m. 

Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 55 
minutes a.m.), the House stood in re- 
cess until 11 a.m. today. 


П 1101 
AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. GEJDENSON] at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1993 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 352 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House іп 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 811. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
811) to reauthorize the independent 
counsel law for an additional 5 years, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. 
TORRICELLI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Wednesday, 
February 9, 1994, amendment No. 3 
printed in House Report 103-419 had 
been disposed of. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 4 printed in House Report 
103-419. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAMSTAD 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. RAMSTAD: Page 
10, insert the following after line 20 and re- 
designate the succeeding section accord- 
ingly: 

SEC, 6. GROUNDS FOR REMOVAL. 

Section 596(а)(1) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: Failure of the independent coun- 
sel to comply with the established policies of 
the Department of Justice as required by 
section 594(f) or to comply with section 594(j) 
may be grounds for removing that independ- 
ent counsel from office for good cause under 
this subsection."’. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. RAMSTAD] will be recognized for 5 
minutes, and a Member opposed to the 
amendment will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. RAMSTAD]. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
both reasonable and straightforward. 

Under my amendment, an independ- 
ent counsel may be removed for good 
cause for failure to comply with the 
standards of conduct which are set 
forth in the independent counsel stat- 
ute. 

Those standards of conduct are 
spelled out in the statute in two sec- 
tions, the first section 594(f), as amend- 
ed by the subcommittee reads: 

An independent counsel shall, except to 
the extent that to do so would be inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of this chapter, com- 
ply with the written or other established 
policies of the Department of Justice re- 
specting enforcement of the criminal laws. 

The other provision is section 594(j). 
This places employment restrictions on 
independent counsel and staff while 
they are serving and for periods subse- 
quently. It also provides restrictions 
on law firm associates of the independ- 
ent counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, these standards of 
conduct are wise and reasonable. Pres- 
ently, however, there is no enforce- 
ment mechanism, no penalty whatso- 
ever for failing to comply with sections 
594 (f) or (3). 

My amendment seeks to correct this 
oversight. It simply states that: 

Failure of the independent counsel to com- 
ply [with sections 594(f) or 594(j)] * * * may 
be grounds for removing that independent 
counsel from office for good cause. 

I want to emphasize again, this does 
not compel the Attorney General to re- 
move an independent counsel, it only 
provides guidance. 

Clearly, the intent of this amend- 
ment is not to seek the removal of an 
independent counsel for minor or tech- 
nical violations of DOJ policy. 

Mr. Chairman, if we think it is im- 
portant enough to impose certain re- 
quirements on an independent counsel, 
then we should be willing to enforce 
those requirements. 

Let us remember what role an inde- 
pendent counsel plays. He or she sim- 
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ply acts in the place of a U.S. attorney, 
whom we do not want to conduct the 
investigation because of a conflict of 
interest. For all intents and purposes, 
an independent counsel should and 
must adhere to the very same prosecu- 
torial standards that a U.S. attorney 
would have followed. 

Indeed, this principle is recognized in 
the Judiciary Committee report on 
page 20: 

Section 594(f) maintains the policy that 
independent counsel are expected to follow 
the same rules as the Department of Justice 
in their investigations and in making deci- 
sions on whether or not to seek indictments. 
This provision is designed to help ensure 
that an individual who is the subject of an 
independent counsel investigation will not 
be held to a higher standard or subject to 
stricter enforcement of the laws than other 
individuals. 

The committee report on page 21 goes 
on to clarify that, and I quote: 

Penalties [to be applied to U.S. Attorneys] 
for failure to comply with policy range from 
no sanction or administrative reprimand all 
the way to dismissal, depending on the im- 
portance of the policy and the extent and na- 
ture of the divergence. 

I would suggest that all independent 
counsel be held to the very same stand- 
ard for breach of established Depart- 
ment of Justice policies. 

Clearly, only the most serious 
breaches would lead to removal from 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for this sensible amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] opposed to 
the amendment? 

Mr. BROOKS. The Chairman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment offered by my good 
friend and a distinguished member of 
the committee, Mr. RAMSTAD, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. Because the 
Attorney General already has the 
power to remove any independent 
counsel for good cause, this amend- 
ment is unnecessary. 

But of equally great concern to me is 
that this amendment spells out two— 
but only two—of the grounds which 
might constitute 'good cause" under 
the statute. Because good cause for re- 
moval could be based on any number of 
actions, misdeeds, or circumstances, 
the statute has wisely left the deter- 
mination of what constitutes the 
standard of good cause in the hands of 
the Attorney General. H.R. 811 contin- 
ues to do so. 

On a more technical ground, the 
amendment on the surface appears to 
repeat the scheme that is currently in 
the independent counsel statute, but 
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by using different words, it could lead 
to interpretive confusion. 

I very much respect the motivation 
behind the gentleman's amendment, 
but I urge that we keep the statute's 
current treatment of good cause in 
place. For this reason, I must urge re- 
jection of this amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS], 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I would just 
quote from the Independent Counsel 
Reauthorization Act of 1993, the com- 
mittee report from 1982, which totally 
contradicts what my good friend from 
Texas said, and I am quoting now from 
the committee report: 

This section should not be interpreted to 
mean that failure of the special prosecutor 
to follow departmental policies would con- 
stitute grounds for removal of the special 
prosecutor by the Attorney General. 

So, this section should not be inter- 
preted to mean that failure of the spe- 
cial prosecutor to comply with these 
two sections should constitute grounds 
of removal of the special prosecutor by 
the Attorney General. 

Such an interpretation would seriously 
compromise the special prosecutor's depend- 
ence, 

Well, Mr. Chairman, obviously the 
legislative history spells out that, if 
the independent counsel fails to com- 
ply with existing policy, that that is 
not grounds for removal. 

That is right here in the committee 
report. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSTAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, to my 
distinguished friend from Minnesota I 
say, This section is included in the 
Hyde amendment substitute, and I 
would hope that we could resolve it in 
that overall context and not in a long, 
separate vote in contention here on the 
floor. We have got three or four, at 
least, additional votes on this bill be- 
fore we conclude this afternoon, and 
some of the Members are trying to de- 
part from this city by plane early be- 
fore that snow storm hits.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, I am one of those 
Members who would like to get out of 
town, but this amendment is, as the 
distinguished chairman points out, 
part of the more comprehensive 
amendment to be offered subsequently. 
However that amendment is very con- 
troversial. There are two other major 
points of contention in that broader 
amendment. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
straightforward amendment, and I did 
not think it would be a controversial 
amendment. It simply says that if the 
independent counsel fails to comply 
with standard Department of Justice 
policies, and those are accepted widely 
by the criminal bar across this coun- 
try, and they are reasonable standards 
of conduct, if he or she fails to comply 
with those standards of conduct, then 
the Attorney General may—not must 
or shall, but may—remove the inde- 
pendent counsel. If there are flagrant 
abuses, violations, of established pol- 
icy, prosecutorial policy, then it seems 
to me it is only reasonable that the At- 
torney Genera] have the power to re- 
move an independent counsel. I think 
there needs to be that minimum check 
or balance, and again I would empha- 
size that it is discretionary. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am real puzzled 
by the chairman's opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSTAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just say that I believe that this is 
something that we might consider in 
the conference. In other words, I am 
going to be opposed to the Hyde 
amendment and hope we can beat it. 
But that does not mean we will exclude 
this concept from consideration in the 
conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Мг. 
RAMSTAD] has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. I would just suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, to my good friend from 
Texas that he accept the amendment. 
That is an easy resolution of this very 
straightforward amendment which is 
discretionary, I would remind my 
friend from Texas, totally discre- 
tionary, the independent counsel vio- 
lates these provisions. The broader 
amendment, which is coming subse- 
quently, Mr. Chairman, is much more 
controversial, so I do not want to 
muddy the waters of that amendment. 
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Мг. BROOKS. Мг. Chairman, let те 
reclaim my time in order to answer the 
question briefly. 

It is good cause if you limit it to just 
one or two issues, but there might be 
several more that the Attorney Gen- 
eral might well consider good cause, 
and I would rather have the broader in- 
terpretation available to the Attorney 
General. That is really my only real 
query or question about rewriting the 
language. That is what we do not want 
to do. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. RAMSTAD]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
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Bryant Hutto Price (NC) 
Byrne Inslee Ваһап 
Cantwell Jacobs Rangel 
Cardin Jefferson Reed 
Carr Johnson (GA) Reynolds 
Clay Johnson (SD) Richardson 
Clayton Johnson, E. B. Roemer 
Clement Kanjorski Romero-Barceló 
Clyburn Kaptur (PR) 
Collins (IL) Kennedy Rose 
Collins (MD Kennelly Rostenkowski 
Condit Kildee Rowland 
Conyers Kleczka Roybal-Allard 
Coppersmith Klein Rush 
Costello Klink Sabo 
Coyne Kopetski Sanders 
Cramer Kreidler Sangmeister 
Danner LaFalce Sarpalius 
Darden Lambert Sawyer 
de Lugo (VI) Lantos Schenk 
Deal LaRocco Schroeder 
DeLauro Lehman Schumer 
Dellums Levin Scott 
Derrick Lewis (GA) Serrano 
Deutsch Lipinski Sharp 
Dicks Lloyd Shepherd 
Dingell Long Skaggs 
Dixon Lowey Skelton 
Durbin Maloney Slaughter 
Edwards (CA) Mann Smith (IA) 
Edwards (TX) Markey Spratt 
Engel Matsui Stark 
English Mazzoli Stenholm 
Eshoo McCloskey Stokes 
Evans McDermott Strickland 
Faleomavaega McKinney Studds 

(AS) MeNulty Stupak 
Farr Meehan Swett 
Fazio Meek Synar 
Fields (LA) Menendez Tanner 
Filner Mfume Tauzin 
Fingerhut Miller (CA) Tejeda 
Flake Mineta Thompson 
Foglietta Minge Thornton 
Ford (MI) Mink Thurman 
Frank (MA) Moakley Torres 
Furse Mollohan Torricelli 
Gejdenson Montgomery Towns 
Gephardt Moran Underwood (GU) 
Geren Murphy Unsoeld 
Gibbons Murtha Valentine 
Glickman Nadler Velazquez 
Gonzalez Natcher Vento 
Gordon Neal (MA) Visclosky 
Green Norton (DC) Volkmer 
Gutierrez Oberstar Waters 
Hall (OH) Obey Watt 
Hall (TX) Olver Waxman 
Hamburg Ortiz Wheat 
Hamilton Owens Whitten 
Harman Pallone Williams 
Hefner Pastor Wilson 
Hilliard Payne (NJ) Wise 
Hinchey Payne (VA) Woolsey 
Hoagland Pelosi Wyden 
Hochbrueckner Pickett Wynn 
Holden Pickle Yates 
Hoyer Pomeroy 
Hughes Poshard 

NOT VOTING—24 
Andrews (TX) Ford (TN) Ridge 
Bilirakis Hastert Roberts 
Blackwell Hastings Slattery 
Chapman Lancaster Smith (OR) 
Coleman Laughlin Swift 
de la Garza Manton Tucker 
Dornan Martinez Vucanovich 
Ewing Neal (NC) Washington 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr, Bilirakis for with Mr. Blackwell 


against. 


Mr. Ewing for with Mr. 


against. 


Washington 


Mr. Dornan for with Mr. Manton against. 


vice, and there were—ayes 187, noes 227, 
not voting 24, as follows: 

[Roll No. 18) 

AYES—187 
Allard Goodlatte Morella 
Andrews (NJ) Goodling Myers 
Archer Goss Nussle 
Armey Grams Orton 
Bachus (AL) Grandy Oxley 
Baker (CA) Greenwood Packard 
Baker (LA) Gunderson Parker 
Ballenger Hancock Paxon 
Barrett (NE) Hansen Penny 
Bartlett Hayes Peterson (FL) 
Barton Hefley Peterson (MN) 
Bateman Herger Petri 
Bentley Hobson Pombo 
Bereuter Hoekstra Porter 
Bilbray Hoke Portman 
Bliley Horn Pryce (OH) 
Blute Houghton Quillen 
Boehlert Huffington Quinn 
Boehner Hunter Ramstad 
Bonilla Hutchinson Ravenel 
Bunning Hyde Regula 
Burton Inglis Rogers 
Buyer Inhofe Rohrabacher 
Callahan Istook Ros-Lehtinen 
Calvert Johnson (CT) Roth 
Camp Johnson, Sam Roukema 
Canady Johnston Royce 
Castle Kasich Santorum 
Clinger Kim Saxton 
Coble King Schaefer 
Collins (GA) Kingston Schiff 
Combest Klug Sensenbrenner 
Cooper Knollenberg Shaw 
Cox Kolbe Shays 
Crane Kyl Shuster 
Crapo Lazio Sisisky 
Cunningham Leach Skeen 
DeFazio Levy Smith (MI) 
DeLay Lewis (CA) Smith (NJ) 
Diaz-Balart Lewis (FL) Smith (TX) 
Dickey Lightfoot Snowe 
Dooley Linder Solomon 
Doolittle Livingston Spence 
Dreier Machtley Stearns 
Duncan Manzullo Stump 
Dunn Margolies- Sundquist 
Ehlers Mezvinsky Talent. 
Emerson McCandless Taylor (MS) 
Everett McCollum Taylor (NC) 
Fawell McCrery Thomas (CA) 
Fieids (TX) McCurdy Thomas (WY) 
Fish McDade Torkíldsen 
Fowler McHale Traficant 
Franks (CT) McHugh Upton 
Franks (NJ) McInnis Walker 
Frost McKeon Walsh 
Gallegly MeMillan Weldon 
Gallo Meyers Wolf 
Gekas Mica Young (AK) 
Gilchrest Michel Young (FL) 
Gillmor Miller (FL) Zeliff 
Gilman Molinari Zimmer 
Gingrich Moorhead 

NOES—227 
Abercrombie Barlow Borski 
Ackerman Barrett (WI) Boucher 
Andrews (ME) Becerra Brewster 
Applegate Beilenson Brooks 
Bacchus (FL) Berman Browder 
Baesler Bevill Brown (СА) 
Barca Bishop Brown (FL) 
Barcia Bonior Brown (OH) 


Ms. SCHENK and Messrs. JOHNSON 
of Georgia, WILSON, HEFNER, KEN- 
NEDY, and MINGE changed their vote 
from “ауе” to “по.” 
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Messrs. LEWIS of California, PETER- 
SON of Florida, and FIELDS of Texas 
changed their vote from “по” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 5 printed in 
House Report 103-419. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HYDE 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk will designate the amend- 
ment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hyde: Page 2, 
add the following after line 6 and redesignate 
succeeding sections and references thereto, 
accordingly: 

SEC. 3. —Ó FOR PRELIMINARY INVESTIGA- 
N. 

(a) INITIAL RECEIPT OF INFORMATION.—Sec- 
tion 591 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(A) by striking information“ and insert- 
ing "specific information from а credible 
source that is’; and 

(B) by striking may һауе” and inserting 
“has”: 

(2) in subsection (с)(1)— 

(A) by striking information“ and insert- 
ing "specific information from a credible 
source that is“; and 

(B) by striking “тау һауе” and inserting 
"has"; and 

(3) by amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(4) TIME PERIOD FOR DETERMINING NEED 
FOR PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION.—The At- 
torney General shall determine, under sub- 
section (a) or (c) (or section 592(c)(2)), wheth- 
er grounds to investigate exist not later than 
15 days after the information is first re- 
ceived. If within that 15-day period the At- 
torney General determines that there is in- 
sufficient evidence of а violation of Federal 
criminal law referred to in subsection (a), 
then the Attorney General shall close the 
matter. If within that 15-day period the At- 
torney General determines there is sufficient 
evidence of such a violation, the Attorney 
General shall, upon making that determina- 
tion, commence a preliminary investigation 
with respect to that information. If the At- 
torney General is unable to determine, with- 
in that 15-day period, whether there is suffi- 
cient evidence of such a violation, the Attor- 
ney General shall, at the end of that 15-day 
period, commence à preliminary investiga- 
tion with respect to that information."’. 

(b) RECEIPT OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.— 
Section 592(с)(2) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking "information" 
and inserting "specific information from a 
credible source that is”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am seeking by 
this amendment is to make this a bet- 
ter independent counsel bill. Right now 
the threshold for triggering a prelimi- 
nary investigation by the Attorney 
General, simply requires that infor- 
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mation," not evidence—information is 
received sufficient to constitute 
grounds that a covered person may“ 
have violated any Federal criminal 
law. 

I suggest to the Members that is way 
too low. I suggest to the Members to 
make this a meaningful, effective stat- 
ute, we ought to elevate the triggering 
threshold to the specific evidence 
from a credible source." I am tighten- 
ing up what is a rather loosely drawn 
piece of law that has too wide a net. 28 
U.S.C. §591(a). I am doing this, Мг. 
Chairman, as a Republican. One would 
think it would be in our interests to 
have the threshold low, to catch as 
many people as possible. I can assure 
the Members, that is not in my inter- 
est. That is not my intention. 

I have always supported the Inde- 
pendent Counsel law. I voted for it in 
1978. I voted to reauthorize it in 1983 
and 1987. But I want it to be а profes- 
sionally drawn, good, effective law that 
provides due process. I do not want to 
trigger expensive and sometimes awk- 
ward investigations that are brought 
sometimes for political purposes. 

The manpower, the resources of the 
Justice Department should not have to 
be expended on surmise, on rumors, on 
innuendo, on more allegations. Rather, 
there should be real evidence so I am 
asking my colleagues in a bipartisan 
way, because nothing can pass, at least 
from the Republican side, without 
Democrat support, to join me in rais- 
ing the threshold for triggering this 
law to specific evidence from a credible 
source. It seems to me that is in 
everybody's interest, to eliminate the 
trivialities and the frivolities of people 
who want to cause somebody a hard 
time. 

I have never served on the Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
but I have been told by people who do 
that the non-members would be amazed 
at the mail they get. The charges they 
get that are frequently off the wall, not 
all of them, but a lot of them are. 
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And it just seems to me that the trig- 
gering of this law ought to require the 
provision of specific evidence from a 
credible source. 

So I am attempting to tighten it, to 
fine-tune it, to sand off the rough edges 
and to help the cause of due process. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is recognized 
for 10 minutes 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I must rise in strong 
opposition to this amendment. 

The amendment, has two different 
parts—which, for some reason, seems 
to be obscured by the sponsors in de- 
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scribing the amendment. Now that the 
moment of truth has arrived it is es- 
sential that all Members understand 
what both parts would do to the struc- 
ture of the Independent Counsel proc- 
ess. 

It is understandable why the sponsors 
of the amendment emphasized only the 
first part of the amendment: For that 
part is nothing more than a restate- 
ment of the existing standard found in 
the Independent Counsel statute that 
guides the Attorney General in con- 
ducting а preliminary investigation. 

It was in the bill in 1978. 

Thus, part 1 of the Hyde amendment 
requires that the Attorney General—in 
determining whether there are grounds 
to conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion—find that the information sub- 
mitted to her is “specific” and from а 
“credible source.“ It sounds good. 

Guess what? The existing independ- 
ent counsel statute (28 U.S.C. 591(D)(1)) 
states the following: “Іп determining 
*** whether grounds to investigate 
exist, the Attorney General shall con- 
sider only (a) the specificity of the in- 
formation received; and (b) the credi- 
bility of the source of the informa- 
tion.“ In other words, it is the same. 

If the Hyde amendment was simply a 
restatement of the existing standard, it 
would be superfluous but nothing more. 
But it is something more because of 
the second part of the amendment. 
That part creates a new, untested legal 
standard which eviscerates the very 
independence of the independent coun- 
sel once he or she is appointed. 

Hyde, part two’’—as I shall call it 
directs the Attorney General not to 
proceed with the process if, within 15 
days, she "determines there is insuffi- 
cient evidence of a violation of crimi- 
nal law * * *. But requiring the Attor- 
ney General to make an ultimate find- 
ing of whether there is a criminal vio- 
lation is not the Attorney General's 
function at the preliminary stage“: 
Ultimate findings of guilt or not are 
for the independent counsel to make. 
In other words, the second part of the 
Hyde amendment would make the ap- 
pointment of an independent counsel а 
mere "afterthought'" since the Attor- 
ney General will have already pre- 
judged the likely existence of a crimi- 
nal offense. 

What is the point of having an inde- 
pendent counsel if the Attorney Gen- 
eral is both prosecutor and adjudicator 
of guilt or innocence? How does this 
type of provision avoid the conflict of 
interest of the executive branch judg- 
ing itself? 

For all these reasons, I must urge 
you to reject the Hyde amendment. It 
started out so promising and 
unobjectionable, but at the end of the 
road, it is a radical concept that strips 
away the very independence of the 
independent counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am really astonished 
at my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. I think he is try- 
ing to impute some Machiavellian 
method here. I am trying to make this 
a workable provision. 

Under the law that we are about to 
reauthorize, the preliminary investiga- 
tion threshold question was too low. It 
is true the gentleman talks about in- 
sufficient evidence of a violation. But 
that comes later, after a 15-day in- 
quiry. It is the beginning of the pre- 
liminary investigation that I want to 
deal with and I want to raise that 
threshold, not lower it. I do not want 
political manipulation of the independ- 
ent counsel law, nor the Office of At- 
torney General. I want the trigger, the 
threshold of the preliminary investiga- 
tion, not to have to happen unless 
there is specific evidence from a credi- 
ble source of a violation of a Federal 
law. The complicated machinery of the 
independent counsel law should not get 
underway unless there is real evidence 
of possible wrongdoing. I am simply 
raising the threshold. After the inves- 
tigation is underway, I have no prob- 
lem with sufficient evidence. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I really 
wonder if the gentleman understands 
what we are saying is what the gen- 
tleman has done is provide that the At- 
torney General under his provision has 
15 days in order to determine whether 
there is sufficient evidence of a viola- 
tion. And the statute has always said 
that they have 15 days to determine if 
there is a specific allegation from a 
credible source, and if there is, then 
there is a 90-day period in which an in- 
vestigation takes place. 

I до not think the gentleman realizes 
the effect of the words he has written. 

Mr. HYDE. Recapturing my time, the 
law we are reenacting says the Attor- 
ney General must conduct a prelimi- 
nary investigation whenever the she 
(or he) receives information sufficient 
to constitute grounds that any person 
may have violated any Federal crimi- 
nal law. But I want to change that to 
say not mere information but specific 
evidence, real evidence—not rumors, 
not assertions but specific evidence 
from a credible source. 

Mr. BRYANT. The gentleman is 
right. But will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HYDE. Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRYANT. Тһе gentleman 
stopped reading too soon. If he kept 
reading he would specifically see that 
the statute already says that the speci- 
ficity of information received and the 
credibility of the source are the key 
factors in her determination. So it is 
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exactly like the language the gen- 
tleman is talking about. The problem 
is the second half of his amendment 
which requires the Attorney General to 
determine in 15 days if there is suffi- 
cient evidence of a violation, and that 
is the province of the independent 
counsel, not the Attorney General. So 
if we leave it to the Attorney General, 
then we have no independent counsel, 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Of course I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, the gentleman 
who voted no on this bill when it first 
was presented in 1978, and I am still 
shocked about that. 

Mr. BROOKS. But I saw the light. 
The gentleman remembers that I voted 
for it ever since. 

Mr. HYDE. That is true. The road to 
Damascus is a short one for the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. But I have never de- 
terred from my route since then. It is 
these people that go back and forth 
that make you nervous. 

Mr. HYDE. I think I see a halo. I 
think. 

Mr. BROOKS. Now, what I was going 
to suggest is I believe that the first 
part of the amendment is a useful 
statement of what is in the bill now. It 
is the second part that we have trouble 
with. If the gentleman would get unan- 
imous consent to drop that part of it, 
we would accept the first part and be 
very pleased. I think it encourages a 
restatement, makes more clear that we 
need to have specificity and credibility 
of the source of the information, just 
as we really believe there should be. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I am try- 
ing to elevate the threshold that trig- 
gers this whole complicated operation. 
If the gentleman is satisfied to have it 
based merely on allegations that some- 
body may make, then the gentleman is 
welcome. Because it is his party that 
may be the focus of these investiga- 
tions—unless, of course, we are suc- 
cessful in getting Congress covered, 
which I hope we do. But I am trying to 
make it a more workmanlike, profes- 
sional due-process threshold. 

The gentleman thinks there is some 
motive that frankly does not exist to 
eviscerate the bill. I am trying to 
strengthen it. If the gentleman does 
not want it strengthened, then the gen- 
tleman will prevail, but I hope people 
understand the threshold should be ele- 
vated. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not want the gen- 
tleman to portray my effort as weaken- 
ing in any way, because I think that if 
you give more authority to the Attor- 
ney General, you will destroy the au- 
thority of the independent counsel. 

Mr. HYDE. No. I want to give her 
specific—— 

Mr. BROOKS. She makes all the 
judgments at this point, if you combine 
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the adjudication with the administra- 
tion, and we do not want to do that. 

Mr. HYDE. I do not want to give the 
Attorney General more authority. I 
want to give her specific evidence rath- 
er than just information. I want it 
from a credible source, not somebody 
off the wall. I think that helps every- 
body. But the gentleman obviously 
does not. 

Mr. BROOKS. Section 591 in the bill. 

Mr. HYDE. Pardon? 

Mr. BROOKS. Section 591 in the bill, 
“shall” uses the word "shall," and it 
uses the same words, the same termi- 
nology exactly. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to restate what the chairman 
said. We would be glad to accept the 
first part of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Шіпоів (Мг. 
HYDE), because it is simply a restate- 
ment of what is in the bill with regard 
to specificity. 

It is the second part that is the prob- 
lem. I am not sure he realizes the cata- 
strophic impact it has on the bill. The 
question is, What threshold do you 
have to meet for the Attorney General 
to go into the 90-day period? The his- 
tory of this act is that only 13 inde- 
pendent counsels have been appointed 
in 15 years. It is not as though this has 
been rushed into and independent coun- 
sels are appointed willy-nilly, right and 
left all the time. It is very rare. 

In fact, of those 13 independent coun- 
sels, almost half of them have decided 
there was no reason to prosecute. 

So changing fundamentally the 
threshold would be a terrible mistake. 
What the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] 
does is provide that the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have only 15 days in which 
to determine, not if there is a specific 
allegation from a credible source, but 
15 days in which to determine whether 
or not there is sufficient evidence to go 
forward. If you impose the sufficiency- 
of-evidence standard, you have then 
given all of the authority to the Attor- 
ney General, which is the person from 
whom we are trying to take the au- 
thority in order to guarantee that а 
conflict of interest will not result in 
unnecessarily, unfairly, unjustly 
shielding her colleagues, 60 people in 
the executive branch, from an objec- 
tive analysis and objective investiga- 
tion of their activity and possible pros- 
ecution. 

Unless the gentleman from Illinois 
wants to accept an amendment in 
which we adopt the first half of his 
amendment and drop the second half, I 
am afraid we will have to continue our 
opposition to the amendment. 

I strongly urge Members to vote 
“по.” 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 6 printed in 
House Report No. 103-419. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GEKAS 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GEKAS: Page 9, 
strike line 18 and all that follows through 
line 14 on page 10 and insert the following: 
SEC. 4. ахан TO MEMBERS OF CON- 


Section 591(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting “; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(9) any Senator or Representative in, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the 
Congress, or any person who has served as a 
Senator, a Representative, Delegate, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner within the 2-year period 
before the receipt of the information under 
subsection (a) with respect to conduct that 
occurred while such person was a Senator, a 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner."’. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GEKAS] will be recognized for 15 
minutes, and a Member opposed to the 
amendment will be recognized for 15 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is one thing 
the American people have unanimously 
voiced over the last several years, it is 
disgust with the Congress in the fact 
that the Congress seeks and often ac- 
complishes exemption of itself from 
the laws which it imposes upon the 
public at large. There are many, many 
examples of it. The people not only per- 
ceive it but believe it, because it is ac- 
tually true. 

Let me give you an example of how 
this occurs. Now, we are talking about 
the Congress subjecting the general 
public to certain laws and other seg- 
ments of society to certain laws, but 
not itself to the disgust of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Here is a list of them: the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, the AIDS Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act, the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973, the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
OSHA, the Freedom of Information 
Act, and the Privacy Act. I state these 
and put them in the RECORD to dem- 
onstrate that what the Gekas amend- 
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ment does in the bill that is now in 
front of us is to rectify that just a lit- 
tle bit to give to the American people 
the sense that we are going to be about 
the business of setting that sorry 
record straight, that here we have an 
independent-counsel statute that calls 
for the Attorney General, in the case of 
alleged wrongdoing of a member of the 
Cabinet, that that Attorney General 
must take action to bring that wrong- 
doer before an independent counsel, but 
then, lo and behold, if a Member of 
Congress is accused of wrongdoing, and 
God knows we have had that happen 
quite often in the past 10 years, if а 
Member of Congress be accused of some 
wrongdoing, then when the Attorney 
General gets that information, the At- 
torney General does not have to ap- 
point an independent counsel to look 
into the wrongdoing of a Member of 
Congress. 

Is that or is that not a double stand- 
ard, I ask the Members of Congress? 

At the same time I will not yield at 
the moment. 

Now, those who propose the bill will, 
in sophistry and in very pastor-like 
ways, say, We have taken care of that 
problem, Mr. GEKAS. We have language 
in the bill, and you know it, Mr. 
GEKAS, that will allow the Attorney 
General to visit an independent counsel 
against a Member of Congress.“ 

But the language is not to the satis- 
faction of the American people. It says, 
“тау”; it says may һе”; well, per- 
haps," while the Gekas amendment 
says it must investigate when allega- 
tions of wrongdoing are visited against 
a Member of Congress just as it is for 
members of the Cabinet, and that is 
what I want to do with the Gekas 
amendment, put for the first time in a 
long time Members of Congress on the 
same level of culpability, of liability, 
as the general members of the public, 
especially to those who are members of 
the Cabinet. The people want this, and 
I urge that we successfully defeat the 
Bryant amendment that will come 
later which is aimed at obviating, eras- 
ing the Gekas amendment. 

Let us make no mistake about this: 
the Bryant amendment that is to fol- 
low, because remember, the Gekas 
amendment will not be voted on up or 
down. The Committee on Rules took 
care of that. Rather, after we finish de- 
bate on the Gekas amendment, bill- 
Bryant, as I said yesterday, the bill, 
the Bryant bill that carries the bill 
language, the  bill-Bryant will be 
brought up, and then we must vote, 
those of us who want to preserve the 
Gekas amendment, we must vote “по” 
on Bryant, because it just carries that 
"maybe" language allowing the Attor- 
ney General to weasel out of an inde- 
pendent-counsel investigation of a 
Member of Congress. 

So be careful and stick with me, and 
we will do something for the American 
people to rectify this imbalance. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] opposed to 
the amendment? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
vigorous opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in vigorous op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GEKAS] and urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Bryant substitute offered by 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Administrative Law and Governmental 
Relations. 

The Gekas amendment can only be 
viewed as а rhetorical smokebomb 
lobbed at Members to create panic and 
destroy the careful plan of the inde- 
pendent counsel statute. The amend- 
ment is a misnomer—for it implies 
that Members of Congress are not cov- 
ered by the statute. That is plain 
wrong; Members have been covered 
since 1983. If we have truth in advertis- 
ing, it is high time for truth in amend- 
ing. 

No one has ever accused the Depart- 
ment of Justice of not diligently inves- 
tigating and prosecuting individual 
Members of Congress, as well as con- 
ducting broad-scale investigations of 
the House as an institution. It has done 
so zealously under Democratic and Re- 
publican Administrations, alike. Yet, 
the Gekas amendment straitjackets 
the Attorney General from having the 
option of using U.S. Attorneys or an 
independent counsel іп pursuing 
charges of wrongdoing against a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Both the administration and the At- 
torney General—a former prosecutor 
herself—opposed the Gekas amend- 
ment. Let me read from the Attorney 
General's letter I received yesterday on 
February 9, 1994, which I will submit 
for the RECORD of this debate. She 
States: 

* * * Let me reiterate the position of the 
administration and the Department [of Jus- 
tice] that the act should not be amended to 
provide for mandatory coverage of Members 
of Congress. Such an amendment would be at 
odds with the fundamental purpose of the 
act: to deal with the potential for conflicts 
of interest in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of high-level officials within the execu- 
tive branch. No such inherent conflict of in- 
terest exists in the investigation of Members 
of Congress. Moreover, I firmly reject the no- 
tion that the criminal investigative process 
should be made the pawn of political games- 
manship by covering Members of the legisla- 
tive branch simply because certain executive 
branch officials are covered. 

A more thoughtful application of the 
independent counsel statute is found in 
the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BRY- 
ANT]. Under the Bryant amendment, 
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and to remove all doubt, Members of 
Congress are explicitly covered by the 
independent counsel statute. The Bry- 
ant amendment authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to invoke the independent 
counsel procedures to investigate and 
prosecute Members of Congress if doing 
so would be in the public interest.” 
Thus, under the Bryant amendment, 
the Attorney General has two options: 
She can use the independent counsel 
process when she believes it to be in 
the public interest; or, she can inves- 
tigate and prosecute Members by using 
the formidable enforcement resources 
of the Department of Justice—just as 
she can do with members of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, State and local officials 
or any other American citizen. 

The other body by a bipartisan vote 
of 67 to 31 rejected the Gekas approach 
in favor of the Bryant approach. I urge 
you to cast an “ауе” vote in support of 
the Bryant substitute to the Gekas 
amendment. 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC, February 9, 1994. 
Hon. JACK BROOKS, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I want to take this 
opportunity to express the support of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Administration 
for reauthorization of the Independent Coun- 
sel Act. Public trust in our government is 
predicated on the belief that our Nation’s 
justice system is being administered in an 
even-handed and impartial manner; reau- 
thorization of the Independent Counsel Act 
is crucial to ensuring continued public con- 
fidence in the integrity of that system. Both 
H.R. 811 and the Senate companion bill, 5. 
24, advance this vital goal and make valuable 
improvements to the underlying Act. You 
and your Senate counterparts are to be con- 
gratulated for your efforts in reviving this 
measure. 

In particular, let me retirate the position 
of the Administration and the Department 
that the Act should not be amended to pro- 
vide for mandatory coverage of Members of 
Congress. Such an amendment would be at 
odds with the fundamental purpose of the 
Act: to deal with the potential for conflicts 
of interest in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of high-level officials within the Execu- 
tive Branch. No such inherent conflict of in- 
terest exists in the investigation of Members 
of Congress. Moreover, I firmly reject the no- 
tion that the criminal investigative process 
should be made the pawn of political games- 
manship by covering Members of the Legis- 
lative Branch simply because certain Execu- 
tive Branch officials are covered. 

Again, I appreciate your consideration of 
the Department's views and commend you 
for advancing this important legislation. 


Sincerely, 
JANET RENO. 
L1 1200 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. COBLE], a member 
of the subcommittee and the commit- 
tee of jurisdiction. 

Mr. COBLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I came to the floor 
with no intentions of speaking today, 
but I have heard this and I felt com- 
pelled to speak. 

I hear words such as double stand- 
ard’’; I hear words such as exemption” 
from this proposal or that proposal. As 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GEKAS] just said, this is what annoys 
the American public, seeing this body 
day in and day out enacting laws and 
then, very conveniently, exempting 
ourselves. 

We feed the Congress from one buck- 
et filled with sweet water, and then the 
public goes to another trough and 
drinks from that container. It is sim- 
ply not right. The situation is, if Mr. 
GEKAS'S amendment does not pass, will 
simply be permissive. The Attorney 
General will not have to assign anyone 
or do anything. 

Now, I am not wild generally about 
independent counsels. it is my belief 
that the public integrity section of the 
Justice Department can handle these 
situations, and I am particularly not 
wild about it in view of the last exer- 
cise that the Walsh investigation con- 
ducted when the meter ran eternally. I 
think it is going to end up costing the 
American taxpayers somewhere in the 
vicinity of $50 million. That is one rea- 
son why I am opposed to it. But the 
public integrity section can take care 
of it. 

Having said that, we are going to 
steam along this course whether we 
like it or not. So if we are going to go 
the independent counsel route, for gosh 
sake let us respond as we make every- 
one else respond. 

Ithink that is the way to go. If I had 
my druthers, I would say let the public 
integrity section handle it. But I do 
not have my druthers. So if we are 
going to go the route of the independ- 
ent counsel, by all means, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania said, let us 
bring ourselves under the umbrella. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know where the folks who have been 
talking on the Republican side have 
been the last 10 years. They are as ca- 
pable of reading the law as we are. 

It is available to them. I guess they 
do not want to read it. The law as of 10 
years ago said Members of Congress 
were covered by this act. They con- 
tinue to say that we are not. They are 
covered, just like any other American, 
and it has been that way since 1983. 

They say they want Congress to be 
covered by the laws just as everybody 
else, and I agree, there are some in- 
stances where we should have been and 
we were not. But this is not one of 
those instances, and they know it is 
not one of them. Look at the statute. 
We are treated just like every other 
American under that statute, and we 
would be under my amendment as well. 
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Now, the fact of the matter is this 
rhetoric is part of a premeditated 
strategy to pound on а Republican 
theme that even though this does not 
quite fit into it, it is OK with them, ap- 
parently, to come up here and say that 
it does. Read the statute. 

Let me ask a question, a rhetorical 
queston—and I am not afraid to yield 
to anybody. When we began this debate 
last year on the Judiciary Committee, 
I pointed out at that time that we had 
three investigations of Members of 
Congress under way by the Justice De- 
partment, four prosecutions in 
progress, and there had been three con- 
victions in the recent couple of years. 

Now, I do not find any evidence that 
there has been any evidence that there 
has been any hesitance on the part of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, Republican or Democrat, to 
pursue Members of Congress. I have 
never heard anyone suggest in private 
or in public that there is somebody out 
there who is shielded from prosecution 
by the Attorney General because they 
are friends with them. 

Now, if the gentleman knows of any, 
some case like that, this is a good time 
to tell us. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GEKAS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to the 
statement that the gentleman made, 
but that does not preclude the new 
wave of authority that we want to put 
in the Attorney General to investigate 
wrongdoing in Members of Congress, 
high-profile Members of Congress, who 
have apparent or actual conflict of in- 
terest, and give them the additional 
power, the Attorney General, to exe- 
cute an independent counsel appoint- 
ment so that the whole world will 
know that this will be an independent 
investigation of a high-ranking Mem- 
ber of Congress who is a member of the 
same party as the Attorney General 
and the White House. 

This is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. BRYANT. Are you not reading 
the newspapers? 

Mr. GEKAS. The gentleman yielded 
to me. Now, if the U.S. attorney on his 
own or the Attorney General on his 
own wishes to follow that, that is all 
right. But we want that opportunity 
mandated just like the members of the 
Cabinet are to have an alleged wrong- 
doing in the Congress, а high-ranking 
profile Member who is tied in with the 
Attorney General and the White House 
in the same party. That is what we are 
trying to get. 

Mr. BRYANT. Reclaiming my time, 
and the gentleman pointed out that I 
yielded to him, and I did. I wish I could 
get them to yield to us occasionally. 

I will proceed with my statement. 

Are you not reading the papers? Are 
you not aware that high-ranking Mem- 
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bers of Congress of both parties are 
presently under investigation? Is there 
some indication otherwise? Have you 
not read the law? I will not yield again. 

Have you not read the law that says 
clearly Members of Congress are cov- 
ered? It is optional, but what the gen- 
tleman wants to do is to make it man- 
datory. They continue this rhetoric 
that somehow we are not treated like 
all other Americans. The independent 
counsel statute was written for 60 peo- 
ple who have become such good friends 
with the Attorney General that we can- 
not rely on human beings who serve as 
Attorney General to investigate objec- 
tively or to prosecute. Only 60. Every- 
body else is treated the same. The pub- 
lic integrity unit, the drug unit, every 
other unit out there is out and avail- 
able to the prosecutors to investigate 
us, just like the general public. That is 
the way it ought to be. 

I will be back in a moment with an 
amendment to the Gekas amendment 
that I think gives every Member an op- 
portunity to vote on the principle that 
Members ought to be covered, but the 
coverage ought to be at the discretion 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GOODLATTE] a member of the 
committee. 
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Mr. GOODLATTE. My colleagues, 
nothing angers my constituents more 
than the idea that Members of Con- 
gress are treated differently than oth- 
ers by so many different statutes, and 
the gentlemen from Texas are correct 
that Members of Congress are included 
in this bill. But they are treated dif- 
ferently than the members of the exec- 
utive branch in the fact that the Attor- 
ney General has the option to choose 
to treat them with a preliminary inves- 
tigation or not to treat them. She does 
not have that option with the other 
members of the executive branch that 
are included in the bill, and that is 
what is wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, we are sending a mes- 
sage here that Members of this body, 
some of whom who are very high rank- 
ing, very high profile, who are under 
investigation right now; under this bill 
the Attorney General, in some in- 
stances a member of the same party as 
those individuals, would have an oppor- 
tunity to turn a blind eye to those situ- 
ations and choose not to conduct that 
preliminary investigation, and that is 
what we are talking about. 

The distinction here is between 
whether it should be optional on the 
part of the Attorney General or manda- 
tory. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLATTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. To my friend I say, 
“The Attorney General said very clear- 
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ly, and she uses English, American, 
you know, in her letters, said, ‘No such 
inherent conflict of interest exists in 
the investigation of Members of Con- 
gress.’ In other words, you investigate 
the Members of Congress on an op- 
tional basis the way you want to. They 
haven't had any trouble doing it. But 
you don't mandate that they do it just 
like they do the 60 members of the ex- 
ecutive department." 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not de- 
signed to investigate Congress. They 
can do that anyway with U.S. attor- 
neys all over the United States. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time because I have very 
little of it, let me say that this bill is 
intended to make sure that Members of 
Congress can have special prosecutors, 
independent counsels, appointed to in- 
vestigate high crimes on their part, 
and we should make sure that there is 
no difference. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Gekas amendment. 

I realize that an increasing number 
of our colleagues find that there is po- 
litical mileage in attacking the insti- 
tution of which they are Members, and 
maligning their colleagues. 

Like the American officer in Viet- 
nam who uttered the explanation, ''It 
was necessary to destroy the village in 
order to save it," some of our col- 
leagues believe that they must destroy 
this institution in order to get control 
of it. 

This amendment is based on that 
premise. Proponents of the amendment 
argue that the present law and the bill 
before us is another example of Con- 
gress passing laws for everyone else, 
and carving out an exception for them- 
selves. 

The facts are that the independent 
counsel law and the bill before us do 
create some special exceptions, but 
there is no such exception for Members 
of Congress. 

The special exception is for the 
President, Vice President, members of 
the President's Cabinet and officials of 
comparable rank, high ranking mem- 
bers of the White House staff, and key 
operatives of the President's reelection 
efforts. The special exception provides 
that when any of these officials are to 
be investigated for criminal wrong- 
doing, the investigation should, in 
every case, be turned over to an inves- 
tigator, and, if ultimately justified, a 
prosecutor who is independent of the 
control and direction of the Attorney 
General. 

The basis for this exception is that 
the Attorney General, who is appointed 
by and closely associated with the 
President, should not be investigating 
and prosecuting the President or other 
persons closely associated with the 
President. 
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This special exception applies to only 
about 60 individuals. The other 250 mil- 
lon of us—including the 535 Members 
of Congress—are subject to no excep- 
tional rules, but are investigated and 
prosecuted by normal Department of 
Justice processes. 

Members of Congress are subject to 
no special rules, nor should we be. We 
are not appointed by the President. 
Under our system of separation of pow- 
ers, we do not work for him, and he 
does not work for us. 

There is not one shred of evidence to 
suggest that Department of Justice in- 
vestigators and prosecutors are reluc- 
tant to pursue allegations of criminal 
misconduct by Members of Congress. In 
fact, prosecutions of Members of Con- 
gress of both parties are a common oc- 
currence, regardless of which party 
controls the White House. 

Members of Congress are already sub- 
ject to investigation by independent 
counsel, а fact which will be made even 
more explicit when this legislation is 
enacted. It is not mandatory, nor 
should it be. If we need referral to an 
independent counsel to investigate 
Members of Congress in every case, one 
would think that the four Republican 
Attorneys General we had between 1981 
and 1993 would have found at least one 
occasion in which appointment of a 
special counsel was appropriate. There 
have been none. 

The fact is there is reason to believe 
that mandatory referral to an inde- 
pendent counsel would likely make 
prosecution of Members of Congress 
more subject to political manipulation, 
not less. 

Under our present system, an Attor- 
ney General who personally takes 
charge of decisionmaking in the pros- 
ecution of a Member of Congress is sub- 
ject to special scrutiny and suspicion, 
and should be. If a political ally is in- 
volved, the suspicion is of favoritism; if 
an enemy, the suspicion is of unfair 
persecution. 

However, if independent counsel re- 
ferral is mandatory, the personal inter- 
vention of the Attorney General will be 
mandated. Not only mandated, but 
mandated at a very early stage in the 
proceedings. Rather than thoroughly 
investigating allegations against a 
Member of Congress, investigators will 
be required to turn the matter over to 
the politically appointed Attorney 
General at a very preliminary stage for 
decision on the future of the investiga- 
tion. 

Suppose that at this point the Attor- 
ney General decides that there is no 
basis for further investigation. Even if 
this is based on lack of evidence and 
not on political manipulation, it makes 
the process more suspect, and prosecu- 
tion of Members of Congress much 
more difficult. 

Cases which should be and could be 
made if the regular procedures were 
followed may not be made if the case is 
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prematurely taken out of the hands of 
career investigators and prosecutors. 

Furthermore, in cases which are ini- 
tially rejected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, while it is theoretically possible 
that additional information could be 
produced, leading to a decision that an 
independent counsel should be ap- 
pointed, this is unlikely. It is unlikely 
because the best source of such infor- 
mation is not anonymous phone calls 
to the Attorney General, but Justice 
Department investigators. However, 
once an Attorney General finds that, in 
the words of the statute, That there 
are no reasonable grounds to believe 
that further investigation is war- 
ranted." A pretty clear message is sent 
to career investigators and prosecutors 
that the matter is closed. 

The shrill voices clamoring for man- 
datory referral of cases involving Mem- 
bers of Congress to an independent 
counsel seem to be proclaiming that 
the independent counsel process is su- 
perior to the normal methods of bring- 
ing Federal prosecutions, and that 
Members should always be investigated 
and prosecuted by this superior proc- 
ess. 

The fact of the matter is the inde- 
pendent counsel process is not the best 
process for prosecuting Federal 
crimes—the best process, the one most 
likely to lead to conviction where con- 
viction is warranted, is the normal 
criminal justice procedure under which 
all but about 60 individuals in our Na- 
tion are investigated and prosecuted. It 
is only in the case of this handful of in- 
dividuals that we should and must re- 
sort to the extraordinary processes of 
the indepdendent counsel, an inher- 
ently inferior process for most cases, 
but one that is superior for the special 
circumstances of these few individuals. 

We heard much talk yesterday about 
coverage of Members versus cover for 
Members. The fact is the committee 
bill and the Bryant amendment provide 
appropriate coverage of Members. 
Cover for Members is found not in 
those proposals, but in the Republican 
proposals to free Members, in every 
case, from the time-tested and proven 
investigative and prosecutorial prac- 
tices of the Department of Justice. The 
Republicans would instead force every 
case into a decisionmaking process not 
designed for and often totally unsuited 
for the circumstances presented. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HOKE}. 

Mr. HOKE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to respond to some of the things 
that the previous gentleman, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES], 
said. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
a partisan issue, and to suggest that it 
is a gross misrepresentation of the de- 
bate. The fact is that the Attorney 
General is wrong, wrong with respect 
to there being no conflict of interest. 
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In fact there is a very real conflict of 
interest. 

It should be absolutely clear to any- 
one who has ever spent even 1 day in 
this Chamber that а tremendous 
amount of power is wielded here by cer- 
tain Members of the House and the 
Senate and that there are Members 
that any administration, and it does 
not matter if it is Democrat or Repub- 
lican, must do business with in order to 
advance its own agenda, and any ad- 
ministration, whether it is Democrat 
or Republican, will at the very least 
think very carefully before pursuing a 
criminal investigation of a Member of 
Congress who commands great power 
and influence. That is the fact. 

I say to my colleague: 

The fact is, if you just look at the very re- 
cent history, we have gone through a period 
in which there has been a scandal with re- 
spect to the House Post Office, there has 
been a scandal with respect to the House 
Bank. Have we had any indictments of any 
Members of Congress with respect to either 
one? No, we have not. But have we had in- 
dictments and, in fact, convictions of staff 
members? Yes, we have, multiples, and yet 
the fact is that, because there has been a 
conflict of interest, we have not had the kind 
of investigation, we have not had the kind of 
results, that ought to come from those inves- 
tigations. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, the Attorney 
General is wrong with respect to the 
conflict of interest. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, what is 
the time remaining on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] has 2 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ISTOOK]. 
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Мг. ISTOOK. Мг. Chairman, I rise іп 
support of the Gekas amendment. 

I hear people saying, ''Oh, we will de- 
stroy the institution” if we are asked 
to have Congress follow the same laws 
and rules and standards that apply to 
everyone else. The problem is that Con- 
gress seems dead set on destroying it- 
self, and it has got to be changed. 

I remember back in the Watergate 
scandal the so-called Saturday Night 
Massacre, because the counsel was not 
independent and could be removed and 
only acted at the pleasure of the Attor- 
ney General. And it is correct, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOKE] point- 
ed out, that any President needs Mem- 
bers of Congress and their support to 
accomplish his agenda and, therefore, 
wants to be on good terms with them 
and has reservations about anything 
that might step on their toes such as a 
criminal indictment. 

And making it optional? Will that 
happen? Look at what is going on. 
Look at what has happened with the 
House Post Office. Seven months ago 
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there was a guilty plea in Federal 
Court by the former Postmaster of this 
institution, who took three counts of 
conspiring with Members of Congress 
to embezzle taxpayers' money. 

It was tens of thousands of dollars. 
Where are the indictments? They are 
not there. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ISTOOK. I will not yield. 

Mr. BRYANT. Why not? 

Mr. ISTOOK. I will not. 

Mr. BRYANT. Why not? 

Mr. ISTOOK. Because the Ethics 
Committee of this body is sitting on it 
instead of investigating às it needs to 
do to get to the bottom of this scandal 
and hold Members of this institution 
accountable. 

We have guilty pleas, and we have 
Federal court papers identifying that 
several Members of Congress were in- 
volved in embezzlement, and it is time 
for this institution to get with it and 
stop the double standard and stop the 
word games of trying to exempt our- 
selves from the standards that every- 
body else in this country must follow. 

Mr. BRYANT. Now, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ISTOOK. No, sir. 

Mr. BRYANT. Why not? 

Mr. ISTOOK. I have heard enough of 
your rhetoric. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he might desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SHAW], 
who in 1987 launched a similar effort to 
try to make mandatory the inclusion 
of Members of Congress as subjects and 
targets of the independent counsel. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a tre- 
mendously important amendment. Let 
us really look at the record of the spe- 
cial prosecutors and how they have 
evolved over the years. It is a very 
tough standard that we must put on 
any administration that a special pros- 
ecutor with all these powers can be ap- 
pointed, and this person is appointed to 
investigate a specific person, and this 
person is semi-independent from the 
Department of Justice. 

I think that what we have to do is 
say that if we are going to put this as 
a standard on the administration, then 
we certainly should apply it ourselves. 
It can be said that here we go again, 
exempting ourselves from these laws, 
and that is exactly what we are doing. 

By boiling this thing down and say- 
ing it is permissive, it just simply 
yanks the heart out of the whole thing. 

This is a high standard that we place 
upon the administration. We should 
place this same standard upon our- 
selves and this body. I do not view this 
as a partisan move at all. It simply 
Says that exactly what we are going to 
do to any administration, whether it be 
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a Republican or а Democratic adminis- 
tration, we simply apply the same 
standard to ourselves. That is the ques- 
tion. It is plain and simple. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a positive 
vote on the Gekas amendment and a 
negative vote on the watered-down 
amendment. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Texas (Мг. BRYANT] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not consume all of the remaining time. 

I just have to observe that whenever 
a human being, in the face of the lan- 
guage of the law when it is laid before 
them and repeated over and over in 
terms that anyone could understand, 
continues to deny what is before their 
very eyes, there is something afoot 
other than a legitimate effort to offer 
an amendment to improve legislation. 

The law since 1983 has provided that 
Members of Congress are covered by 
the independent counsel statute when 
the Attorney General would like to ap- 
point an independent counsel. My 
amendment to the Gekas amendment 
which I will offer in just a moment will 
continue the law just as it has been, 
and it has worked well for 15 years. 
After all, there have been only 13 inde- 
pendent counsels appointed. 

Notwithstanding that, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, despite the outburst we 
heard a moment ago—and I noticed 
that the Member would not yield to 
me, apparently for fear that he would 
hear the words I am about to speak— 
while considering this matter in the 
Judiciary Committee last year, we had 
four people being investigated, I think 
three convictions had already taken 
place, and there were also a number of 
other ones going on at the same time. 
There has never been any hesitancy to 
prosecute Members of Congress. 

Let me point out one other thing 
that was said so very well by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
а moment ago. The great irony of this 
is that you would come to the floor and 
act as though you were somehow try- 
ing to guarantee that Members of Con- 
gress are treated like everyone else 
when the plain result of what you are 
doing is to put us in a special category 
that would make it harder, more cum- 
bersome, and more difficult for the At- 
torney General to prosecute or conduct 
an investigation against the Member of 
Congress. Every knowledgeable analyst 
of this statute agrees with what I have 
just said. 

This is a shell game, as the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
described it so aptly a moment ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
Congress to vote against the Gekas 
amendment and vote for the Bryant 
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amendment which I will bring before 
the body in just a few moments. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of my time. Mr. 
Chairman, we do read the statute, we 
do read the Bryant language, we read 
the bill language, and the bill language 
and the Bryant confirmation of the 
present language says that when the 
Attorney General deems that it would 
be in the public interest, this would 
happen. These are tremendous loop- 
holes. Discretion is given to the Attor- 
ney General. Public interest is what 
the Attorney General may decide it 
might be. 

Then it says the Attorney General 
may conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion. We are reading the law, the bill, 
the Bryant language, the very lan- 
guage that the gentleman from Texas 
wants us to read. I am reading it into 
the RECORD. That is permissive. It uses 
the words, “тау” and maybe. Who 
knows whether we will or not. It is 
that kind of language. I do not know 
what it is. I am reading it in the 
RECORD again. 

It is “may” language. It is discre- 
tionary on the part of the Attorney 
General, and the Attorney General 
may just not move against a Member 
of Congress when indeed that Attorney 
General would be compelled under 
similar circumstances to move against 
a member of the Cabinet. 

So the question remains: Shall we 
raise the Member of Congress to that 
state of liability and of targetism of 
the independent counsel law that we 
accord now to the members of the Cabi- 
net? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired for debate on the amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BRYANT AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 

BY MR. GEKAS 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered as a substitute by Mr. 
BRYANT for the amendment offered by Mr. 
GEKAS: Page 10, strike lines 6 through 14 and 
insert the following: 

“(2) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—Whenever the 
Attorney General determines that it would 
be in the public interest, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion in accordance with section 592 if the At- 
torney General has received information suf- 
ficient to constitute grounds to investigate 
whether a Member of Congress may have vio- 
lated any Federal criminal law other than a 
violation classified as a Class B or C mis- 
demeanor or an infraction.“. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BRYANT] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. 
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Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute amendment to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago. 

We bring this amendment to the floor 
in order that every Member of the 
House might have an opportunity to 
vote as we voted in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in favor of an amendment on 
Member coverage. That amendment 
provides that whenever the Attorney 
General determines that it would be in 
the public interest, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may conduct a preliminary inves- 
tigation in accordance with section 592, 
if the Attorney General has received 
information sufficient to constitute 
grounds to investigate whether a Mem- 
ber of Congress may have violated any 
Federal criminal law other than minor 
misdemeanors. 

It makes it very plain that we con- 
tinue to be covered as we have been 
covered for the last 10 years. 

As the Members know, the independ- 
ent counsel law was enacted because 
the American people lacked confidence 
in the ability of the Justice Depart- 
ment to act impartially when allega- 
tions of criminal wrongdoing were 
made against high ranking officers of 
the executive department. Those rea- 
sons are quite obvious. 

The Attorney General is a member of 
the President's Cabinet and is part of 
the political team. 

While we have come to expect that 
Attorneys General will avoid most 
forms of partisan wrangling, it is un- 
reasonable to expect that any human 
being who holds that job would not be 
influenced by the threat that inves- 
tigation or prosecution of members of 
the President’s Cabinet might pose to 
the success of the administration. In 
addition, in order to do their jobs, At- 
torneys General must form strong 
bonds with other Cabinet officers, 
White House officials, and division 
heads of the Justice Department itself. 
These are the people they work with 
from day to day to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s policies and, under those cir- 
cumstances, it is just unreasonable to 
expect an Attorney General to act im- 
partially when making decisions about 
whether to investigate and, if appro- 
priate, to prosecute one of their col- 
leagues. 
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When the law was first passed, it cov- 
ered senior officials of the administra- 
tion. Once the act’s thresholds were 
met, use of the independent counsel 
process with regard to those individ- 
uals was mandatory. In 1982, when the 
statute was reauthorized for the first 
time, the act was amended to include a 
second category of coverage. That cat- 
egory provided that in other cases 
where a personal, economic, or politi- 
cal conflict of interest might arise, the 
Attorney General would be permitted 
to use the independent counsel process. 
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This amendment that I offer makes 
it very explicit that that portion of the 
statute refers to Members of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is a 
good standard. It has worked well in 
the past. We make it more explicit 
today. The adoption of the amendment 
would obviate the language that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GEKAS] has brought forward, which 
would make it mandatory, thereby ex- 
panding the category of the class of 
those who would be covered by the 
independent counsel statute to almost 
600 people from the originally intended 
60. That would be, in my view, a great 
mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GEKAS], as I said a mo- 
ment ago, I think basically originated 
with a political strategy to somehow 
continue to pound this theme that we 
are in some fashion placing ourselves 
in a special category. I am arguing 
that we should not place the Members 
of the House in a special category. 
They should be treated as they have 
been treated in the past, like every- 
body else is treated. 

Only 60 people are treated in a spe- 
cial way. It does not make sense to 
continue this argument, to say that we 
are somehow, by virtue of treating our- 
selves like everybody else, treating 
ourselves in a special fashion. 

In fact, as I stated a moment ago, 
there has been no hesitancy to pros- 
ecute Members of Congress. I regret 
very much the outrageous statements 
made a few moments ago on the floor 
of the House that suggested anything 
otherwise. I think it may be time for 
us to purchase a subscription to a daily 
newspaper for a few people who have 
been speaking a moment ago. 

There are Members of Congress, pow- 
erful Members of Congress, on both 
sides of the aisle, under investigation 
at the present time by the Attorney 
General, who were being investigated 
by the previous Attorney General. The 
fact of the matter is there is no objec- 
tive evidence whatsoever that we ought 
to place ourselves in a special cat- 
egory. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge Members to 
vote in favor of the Bryant amendment 
to the Gekas amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] is гес- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it has come down to 
this, the vote. The Bryant amendment 
is an endorsement of the bill language. 
The Bryant amendment embraces the 
bill language. 

Мг. Chairman, we had a division of 
the question, a very discernible, easy 
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issue: Hither the bill or the Gekas 
amendment. But by virtue of the 
games that the Committee on Rules 
played, the Bryant bill comes back out 
through the back door into the whole 
issue, reverberating what the bill con- 
tained in the first place. So the Bryant 
bill says the Attorney General may, if 
the Attorney General wants to, pros- 
ecute through the independent counsel 
mechanism. May, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral finds it be in the public interest, 
another discretionary phrase in favor 
of the Attorney General. 

The Gekas amendment, which op- 
poses the bill and the Bryant amend- 
ment, says that when such wrongdoing 
is alleged on the part of a Member of 
Congress and it comes to the attention 
of the Attorney General, the Attorney 
General must proceed with an inves- 
tigation to determine whether or not 
that should lead to the appointment of 
an independent counsel. It is black and 
white, clear as crystal, the issue before 
us. 

Those who want to make sure that 
Members of Congress who are accused 
of wrongdoing are put under the same 
scrutiny as members of the Cabinet 
will vote no on Bryant, because that 
would be a vote for the Gekas amend- 
ment. Vote no on Bryant, which is a re- 
prise of the bill, which gives wide dis- 
cretion to the Attorney General, in 
favor of the later vote on the Gekas 
amendment, which will be to tighten 
up the Attorney General’s discretion 
on the appointment of an independent 
counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the nub of the 
problem, and I want the support of all 
Members. 

There is another thing that has been 
said by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BRYANT] which I need to counter a lit- 
tle bit. I believe that the very examples 
the gentleman gives, and others have 
given, that in past cases the Attorney 
General has utilized the U.S. Attorney 
to properly and successfully prosecute 
Members of Congress, does not erase 
the contention of many of us and the 
observation that there still is a poten- 
tial conflict of interest, even in those 
kinds of cases, in the original impetus 
of the case. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, if there is a 
powerful Member of Congress who is 
put to the fire by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, by the appointment of a U.S. At- 
torney, it still remains as a basic fact 
that the high ranking Member of Con- 
gress and the U.S. Attorney and the 
Attorney General and the President of 
the United States might all be of the 
same party. 

Even in those cases, the only way we 
can approach impartiality would be if 
the Attorney General turned the mat- 
ter over to an independent counsel, so 
that the court would appoint someone 
to pursue the Member of Congress who 
has been accused of wrongdoing. 

I say that the actuality of conflict, 
which everybody acknowledges can 
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happen, at least the appearance of con- 
flict, which everybody must agree can 
occur when a high ranking Member of 
Congress is alleged to have done some- 
thing wrong, then the only way we can 
make sure that the public will be satis- 
fied with what we do on the floor with 
respect to conflict of interest and ap- 
pearance of conflict of interest is to 
erase it by voting for the Gekas amend- 
ment and against the Bryant amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I just cannot resist 
observing that as the gentleman con- 
tinues to characterize our efforts here 
in opposing the Gekas amendment in 
favor of the Bryant amendment as 
some type of a conspiracy, that I have 
to repeat what I said yesterday, which 
was initially contradicted by the gen- 
tleman, and I think the gentleman has 
checked the RECORD and seen that it 
was true, that the ranking Republican 
Member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FISH] voted against the Gekas 
amendment, and voted in a fashion ex- 
actly consistent with the amendment I 
am about to offer, in 1987, as did 14 of 
the leading Republican Members of the 
Senate just a few weeks ago when the 
Senate voted down the Gekas amend- 
ment and kept language like the Bry- 
ant amendment by a margin of 67 to 31. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we are pursu- 
ing a prudent course here that is con- 
structive. It leaves the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the position where she can pros- 
ecute the laws without any hindrances. 
It does not put Members of Congress on 
a pedestal, but treats us like everybody 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT) who is doing an ex- 
tremely good job of managing this bill. 

First of all, I do want to say both the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT] the subcommittee 
chairman, and others, deserve credit. 
We had some skeptics say that the 
independent counsel statute was just 
some partisan tool that Democrats 
liked because it harassed Republicans. 

Let us just remind people of the his- 
tory. The independent counsel statute 
was first enacted by a Democratic 
House and a Democratic Senate under 
a Democratic President, Jimmy Carter. 
It was in fact at its most ferocious 
back then. The trigger level that set 
off the independent counsel was, by 
everybody's agreement, too low at that 
point. But it was set up by Democrats 
under a Democratic President. 

Now that a Democratic President is 
back in office, we had predictions that 
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we would allow it to lapse. In fact, that 
is not the case. Once the Senate acted, 
we have moved very quickly. 
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The Senate did not act. There had 
been a partisan dispute in the Senate. 
The Senate finally acted at the end of 
last session. Here we are at the outset 
of this session moving a bill to where I 
hope it will be on the President’s desk 
within the first week when we come 
back, because there will not be many 
differences between us and the Senate 
unless we adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

One point should be very clear. For 
those who want the independent coun- 
sel statute  reauthorized quickly, 
adopting the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will cer- 
tainly delay this and may kill it for 
this reason. The U.S. Senate, of blessed 
memory, dealt with this exact issue 
last November. And an amendment 
that embodied the principle of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was presented by the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The Senate, by 67 to 31, voted it 
down. Leading the charge were two 
Senators, the Democratic Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. LEVIN, and the Repub- 
lican Senator from Maine, Mr. COHEN. 
The Assistant Republican Leader, Mr. 
SIMPSON, voted against the amend- 
ment. , 

The Senate dealt with this issue and 
very firmly, by better than 2 to 1, said, 
We want to leave it as is.“ 

If the House were, in fact, to dis- 
agree, we would be guaranteeing a long 
conference from which perhaps no bill 
might emerge, because the House and 
Senate position on this central issue 
greatly at variance guarantees no 
quick action. 

One way to get quick action so that 
the Clinton administration will, in 
fact, be subjected to the exact same 
independent counsel statute, remem- 
ber, we are talking about the same 
panoply of powers aimed at the execu- 
tive branch now as was facing Reagan 
and faced Bush, the only way to do 
that is, in fact, to defeat this amend- 
ment. Because if we can get this 
amendment defeated, the differences 
between the House and the Senate are 
sufficiently small. And there has been 
sufficient discussions on a bipartisan 
basis from Senators LEVIN and COHEN 
so that we can get a bill to the Presi- 
dent's desk very quickly. 

Next I want to talk about the sub- 
stance. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania said, if a senior member of the 
President’s own party were to be in- 
dicted or investigated by that Attorney 
General, there would be the appearance 
of conflict. I want to defend Attorney 
General Barr against the criticism that 
has been leveled at him by Repub- 
licans, because Attorney General Barr, 
appointed by Bush, Attorney General 
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Thornburgh, appointed by, I think, 
Reagan and Bush, Attorney General 
Meese and Attorney General Smith, all 
four men who served as Attorneys Gen- 
eral under President Reagan and Presi- 
dent Bush authorized Justice Depart- 
ment investigations of Members of 
Congress of both parties. 

All four of those men authorized in- 
vestigations of both Democratic and 
Republican Congressmen, in some cases 
some senior Members of their own 
party. 

Now, all four of those men, under the 
statute as it then existed and as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BRYANT] 
wants to reconstitute it, had the un- 
challenged authority to ask for an 
independent counsel. Any Attorney 
General at any time could ask for an 
independent counsel for anybody if he 
or she thinks there is a conflict. So if, 
in fact, there was that appearance of 
conflict, as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says, why did four Republican 
Attorneys General refuse to use the 
mechanism available to them? Why did 
Mr. Meese and Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Thornburgh and Mr. Barr all refuse to 
ask for an independent counsel? 

We will be told that they believed 
that it should be mandatory. That is 
the oddist profession I have ever heard. 
Here are four men who apparently in- 
sist that, I guess their argument is, 
Stop me before I conflict again. Here 
are four men who ignored their own au- 
thority to ask for an independent coun- 
sel, who now tell us that what they did 
was somehow wrong, apparently, and 
that an independent counsel must be 
offered. If that seems illogical to Mem- 
bers, I think that helps them under- 
Stand what the basis of what we are 
talking about is. 

Yes, when the Attorney General is 
asked to investigate the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Chairman of the President's own party, 
we believe there is an inherent con- 
flict. When a Member of Congress is in- 
volved, there may or may not be а con- 
flict. We leave it up to the Attorney 
General to decide it. 

Members have also said this thing 
costs too much. Well, what my friends 
on the other side want to do is to in- 
crease the cost of this by a factor of 10. 
Nothing would be more likely to under- 
mine the existence of the independent 
counsel than to increase the cost by a 
factor of 10, because 60 people are now 
automatically covered, they would 
make 600 people automatically cov- 
ered. And if we had the same incidents 
of appointments among Members of 
Congress and the executive branch, we 
could increase it by a factor of 10, if we 
made it automatic. 

Now, I am prepared to concede that 
the Republican Attorneys General 
erred in the past and should have ap- 
pointed an Independent Counsel two or 
three times when they did not. I am 
sorry that they never did it. I am sorry 
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that they never dealt with the poten- 
tial of a conflict. I am sorry that they 
disagreed with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who said it was an ap- 
parent conflict. And he is right to use 
the phrase apparent conflict." That is 
one of the things we legitimately are 
concerned about. 

But when four Republican Attorneys 
General over a 12-year period consist- 
ently refuse to use this authority, 
which they had without any possible 
challenge, how can it be argued that 
somehow this is the logical policy that 
they should have been forced to do it? 

Finally, let me address the proce- 
dure. We have a procedure where, yes, 
the pending amendment is already in 
the bill. That happens from time to 
time, because Members want to make 
sure that the issue is properly framed 
in debate. If it was up to me, we would 
never do it. If it was up to my friends 
on the Republican side, I believe from 
history, we would sometimes do it and 
sometimes not do it. Because we do it 
when it helped them and not when it 
did not. 

When we debated the Defense bill, we 
had the Skelton amendment. The Skel- 
ton amendment was the text of the 
bill. And we had a King of the Hill situ- 
ation. There were two amendments 
prior to the Skelton amendment on 
gays in the military. They both lost. 
We then voted on the Skelton amend- 
ment. And in that case we did not even 
have a Gekas type amendment to 
choose between. 

We had a situation that said, if we 
voted for the Skelton amendment, it 
would be in the bill. But if we voted 
against the Skelton amendment, it 
would be in the bill. 

I challenge my colleagues to find in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD one Repub- 
lican objecting to that procedure. We 
did that. It was less logical than this 
one. Because here we will be making a 
choice. In the military issue, we choose 
between Skelton and Skelton. Here we 
are choosing between Bryant and 
Gekas. 

Now, Members may not think that 
the difference between Gekas and Bry- 
ant is great. I happen to think it is, but 
the difference between Bryant and 
Gekas is greater than the difference be- 
tween Skelton and Skelton. I mean, 
Members who believe in that proce- 
dure, frankly, might have thought that 
it was designed not by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] but by 
Red Skelton. But I did not remember a 
single Republican objection, not one, 
not during the rule debate, not during 
the debate on the floor. 

So we have a procedure that has been 
used before with Republican support. 
We have а rule that says the Attorney 
General can appoint, whenever he or 
she wants to, an independent counsel. 
And four Republican Attorneys Gen- 
eral have declined to do that, and 
many of them have investigated Mem- 
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party. 

We have a proposal that would in- 
crease by a factor of perhaps 10, a thou- 
sand percent, the cost of this. The his- 
tory of the independent counsel is that 
when Mr. Nixon was in trouble, there 
were difficulties. And that is what led 
to the independent counsel statute. 
There was not a history of executive 
branch officials being unwilling to 
prosecute Members of Congress. Jimmy 
Carter presided over Abscam, which 
sent mostly Democrats to prison. Re- 
publican Attorneys General have in- 
dicted and convicted or dismissed 
charges against Members of Congress. 

This is a continuation of what we 
have had. The Democrats have a chal- 
lenge, and I believe we are meeting it. 
Will we apply to the Clinton adminis- 
tration exactly the same rules that we 
applied to the Bush and Reagan admin- 
istrations? 

Vote for the Bryant amendment and 
that is what we will accomplish, be- 
cause we will be able to go promptly to 
conference with the Senate and put 
that bill on the President’s desk. Vote 
for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, and we will 
guarantee the grinding down, people 
will be talking about gridlock. We will 
have a difficulty with the Senate which 
has already rejected it, and we may or 
may not be able to resuscitate. 

I believe we will take the appropriate 
action, and I call for a yes vote on the 
Bryant amendment. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
I might ask the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BRYANT] a question or two. 

It is my belief that the gentleman's 
amendment on coverage, optional cov- 
erage of Congress, eliminates, of 
course, the mandatory coverage but 
also provides a weaker standard. Under 
the existing law or, rather, the law 
that we seek to reincarnate, it says, 
“Preliminary investigation with re- 
spect to persons not listed." Then, of 
course, that would be Congressmen. 
The Attorney General determines that 
an investigation or prosecution of the 
person with respect to the information 
received by the Attorney General or 
other officer of the Department of Jus- 
tice may result in a “personal, finan- 
cial or political conflict of interest.“ 

When that happens, then the inde- 
pendent counsel is triggered. Under the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT], he eliminates ‘‘fi- 
nancial, personal or political conflict 
of іпбегевб,” and he puts in “іп the 
public interest.“ 

It seems to me there could be a finan- 
cial conflict of interest. There could be 
a political conflict of interest. There 
could be a personal conflict of interest, 
but the AG will not find it in the public 
interest to appoint an independent 
counsel. 
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Why did the gentleman change the 
standard? Why did he not go with the 
tried and true, proven phrase, “рег- 
sonal, financial, or political conflict of 
interest“? 

Mr. BRYANT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GEKAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BRYANT. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, because personal, financial, 
or political conflict of interest," all of 
those would be good grounds for going 
forward, but we have broadened it even 
further to say if it is in the public in- 
terest for any reason, she can include a 
Member of Congress under the coverage 
of this statute. We are trying to make 
it easier, not harder. 

Mr. HYDE. Why did the gentleman 
not add it, then, instead of substituting 
it, because many of us think “іп the 
public interest“ is a different standard 
and one could have a political conflict, 
a personal conflict, a financial conflict, 
but not find it in the public interest. 
There are two different standards. 

Mr. BRYANT. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, the answer is very 
easy. Whenever we begin to place spe- 
cific language in there, we then place a 
negative inference on the remaining 
language. 

We have written it in such a way that 
the broadest possible interpretation al- 
lows the Attorney General to use the 
independent counsel statute to apply 
to a Member of Congress if she thinks 
it is in the public interest, rather than 
limiting it the way it is now. 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman keeps 
characterizing it as the broadest pos- 
sible, but really and truly, the public 
interest may well be different from a 
personal, financial, or political con- 
flict. 

Mr. BRYANT. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, it is broader. 

Mr. HYDE. I think it weakens rather 
than strengthens the standards, and I 
just regret that the gentleman has 
done that. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BRYANT. I do not agree with 
that. 

Mr. GEKAS. May I inquire of the 
Chair the balance of the time remain- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] has 8% 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
on the other side has exhausted his 
time. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
pose à parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chair? 

Mr. Chairman, the so-called Gekas 
amendment will not receive a yes or no 
vote at this juncture, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The first vote will 
be on the question of the substitute of- 
fered by Mr. BRYANT. 

Mr. GEKAS. Further inquiring of the 
Chair, the so-called Bryant amendment 
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would in effect, if successful, meld into 
the so-called Gekas amendment and 
really substitute for it, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BRYANT] is a substitute for the so- 
called Gekas amendment. The question 
on the language of the so-called Gekas 
amendment would only arise if the sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. BRYANT were not 
to succeed. 

Mr. GEKAS. So that, in further in- 
quiry on a parliamentary basis, if the 
Members called to vote by the Chair 
would have the option, if they wanted 
to support the so-called Gekas amend- 
ment, they would have to vote no on 
Bryant, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
correctly stated the position. The so- 
called Gekas amendment would not 
arise for a vote unless the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BRYANT] were defeated. 

Mr. GEKAS. I would ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that quite correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
suspend. 

The answer to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry is that there could be a vote on 
the so-called Gekas amendment as 
amended if the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Texas succeeded. 

Mr. GEKAS. If the so-called Bryant 
amendment should fail, then the so- 
called Gekas amendment would recur 
for a vote, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. The 
gentleman has stated the situation cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for the balance of his time. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that as the Members come to 
the floor, they will picture in their 
mind the following scene. A high-rank- 
ing, high-profile Member of Congress is 
accused of wrongdoing in one form or 
another, and that accusation, that alle- 
gation, finds itself on the desk of the 
Attorney General. 

The Attorney General, under the con- 
cept of bill and Bryant, bill/Bryant, 
may decide to call for an independent 
counsel, may, and may decide not to 
even investigate, could quash the 
whole matter right at the Attorney 
General’s desk, refuse to investigate, 
refuse to articulate any concern or ju- 
risdiction over that matter. 

Envision further, I ask the Members 
as they come up, this high-ranking, 
powerful Member of Congress happens 
to be of the same political party as the 
Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General, of course, is of the same polit- 
ical party as the President of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Under bill/Bryant, if in the public in- 
terest, and if upon further reflection, 
perhaps, maybe the Attorney General 
might consider doing something about 
the case, is the bill and the Bryant ap- 
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proach, against which we must vote if 
we want to enter the proper picture in 
the minds of the Members, and that is, 
we have a high-ranking, powerful Mem- 
ber of Congress on whom the White 
House might depend for clearance of 
bills and for initiatives near and dear 
to the heart of the President of the 
United States, or of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, being of the same party of the At- 
torney General and of the President of 
the United States, under the so-called 
Gekas amendment, accusations or alle- 
gations of wrongdoing against that 
Member of Congress will find its way to 
the Attorney General's desk, and then 
under the Gekas amendment law, if it 
should become law, that Attorney Gen- 
eral must do the duties ascribed to it 
by that law and must launch an inves- 
tigation into these allegations of 
wrongdoing on the part of the powerful 
Member of Congress. That is the pic- 
ture. 

If Members believe they like the pic- 
ture of the high-ranking Member of 
Congress looking at the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the same party and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the same 
party and seeing whether or not that 
will be followed through by the Attor- 
ney General, vote yes for Bryant, go 
ahead and vote yes for Bryant. 

If you think there is something 
wrong with that picture, and that the 
high-ranking Member of Congress, 
when allegations of wrongdoing are put 
in front of his fellow partisan in the 
White House and the Attorney General, 
then would it not be leveling with the 
American people to say, We are going 
to have а full faith and credit type of 
investigation, a just inquiry into these 
facts," because the Attorney General 
under the so-called Gekas amendment 
will be compelled to relegate this to an 
independent counsel appointed by a 
court and an individual who will be ap- 
pointed as independent counsel, who 
will have no ties with the President, no 
ties with the Attorney General, and no 
ties with the high-ranking, powerful 
Member of Congress. That is an ad- 
vance into good government. 

Mr. Chairman, I implore the Mem- 
bers to keep that vision in mind and 
vote no on Bryant, bilVBryant, bill 
Bryant, no, and vote to place into law 
the vision of better Government 
through the so-called Gekas amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BRYANT] as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 

a recorded vote. 
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A recorded vote was ordered. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to clause 
2 of rule XXIII, the Chair announces 
that he will reduce to not less than 5 
minutes the period of time for a roll- 
call vote, if ordered, on the so-called 
Gekas amendment. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 230, noes 188, 
not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 19] 
AYES—230 

Abercrombie Green Ortiz 
Ackerman Gutierrez Owens 
Andrews (ME) Hall (OH) Oxley 
Applegate Hamburg Pallone 
Baesler Hamilton Pastor 
Barca Harman Payne (NJ) 
Barcia Hayes Payne (VA) 
Barlow Hefley Pelosi 
Barrett (WI) Hefner Penny 
Becerra Hilliard Peterson (FL) 
Beilenson Hinchey Peterson (MN) 
Berman Hoagland Pickett 
Bevill Hochbrueckner Pickle 
Bilbray Holden Pomeroy 
Bishop Hoyer Poshard 
Blackwell Hughes Price (NC) 
Bonior Hutto Rahall 
Borski Inslee Rangel 
Boucher Jefferson Reed 
Brewster Johnson (GA) Reynolds 
Brooks Johnson (SD) Richardson 
Browder Johnson, E. В. Roemer 
Brown (CA) Johnston Romero-Barcelo 
Brown (FL) Kanjorski (PR) 
Brown (OH) Kaptur Rose 
Bryant Kennedy Rostenkowski 
Byrne Kennelly Roybal-Allard 
Cantwell Kildee Rush 
Cardin Kleczka Sabo 
Carr Klein Sanders 
Chapman Klink Sangmeister 
Clayton Kopetski Sarpalius 
Clement Kreidler Sawyer 
Clyburn LaFalce Schenk 
Collins (IL) Lambert Schroeder 
Collins (MI) Lancaster Schumer 
Condit Lantos Scott 
Conyers LaRocco Serrano 
Costello Lehman Sharp 
Coyne Levin Shepherd 
Cramer Lewis (GA) Sisisky 
Danner Lipinski Skaggs 
Darden Lloyd Slaughter 
de Lugo (VI) Long Smith (IA) 
DeFazio Lowey Spratt 
DeLauro Maloney Stark 
Dellums Mann Stokes 
Deutsch Manton Strickland 
Dicks Margolies- Studds 
Dingell Mezvinsky Stupak 
Dixon Markey Swift 
Dooley Martinez Synar 
Durbin Matsui Tanner 
Edwards (CA) McCloskey Tejeda 
Edwards (TX) McDermott Thompson 
Engel McKinney Thornton 
English McNulty Thurman 
Eshoo Meehan Torres 
Evans Meek Torricelli 
Faleomavaega Menendez Towns 

(А8) Mfume Traficant 
Farr Miller (CA) Underwood (GU) 
Fazio Mineta Unsoeld 
Fields (LA) Minge Velazquez 
Filner Mink Vento 
Fingerhut Moakley Visclosky 
Flake Mollohan Waters 
Foglietta Montgomery Watt 
Ford (MI) Moran Waxman 
Ford (TN) Murphy Wheat 
Frank (MA) Murtha Whitten 
Frost Nadler Wilson 
Gejdenson Natcher Wise 
Gephardt Neal (MA) Woolsey 
Gibbons Norton (DC) Wyden 
Glickman Oberstar Wynn 
Gonzalez Obey Yates 
Gordon Olver 
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NOES—188 
Allard Gilman Packard 
Andrews (NJ) Gingrich Parker 
Archer Goodlatte Paxon 
Armey Goodling Petri 
Bacchus (FL) Goss Pombo 
Bachus (AL) Grams Porter 
Baker (CA) Grandy Portman 
Baker (LA) Greenwood Pryce (OH) 
Ballenger Gunderson Quillen 
Barrett (NE) Hall (TX) Quinn 
Bartlett Hancock Ramstad 
Barton Hansen Ravenel 
Bateman Herger 
Bentley Hobson Roberts 
Bereuter Hoekstra 
ВШеу Ноке Rohrabacher 
Blute Horn Ros-Lehtinen 
Boehlert Houghton Roth 
Boehner Huffington Roukema 
Bonilla Hunter Rowland 
Bunning Hutchinson Royce 
Burton Hyde Santorum 
Buyer Inglis Saxton 
Callahan Inhofe Schaefer 
Calvert Istook Schiff 
Camp Jacobs Sensenbrenner 
Canady Johnson (CT) Shaw 
Castle Johnson, Sam Shays 
Clinger Kasich Shuster 
Coble Kim Skeen 
Collins (GA) King Skelton 
Combest Kingston Smith (MI) 
Cooper Klug Smith (NJ) 
Coppersmith Knollenberg Smith (OR) 
Cox Kolbe Smith (TX) 
Crane Ку! Snowe 
Crapo Lazio Solomon 
Cunningham Leach Spence 
Deal Levy Stearns 
DeLay Lewis (CA) Stenholm 
Diaz-Balart Lewis (FL) Stump 
Dickey Lightfoot Sundquist 
Doolittle Linder Swett 
Dornan Livingston Talent 
Dreier Machtley Tauzin 
Duncan Manzullo Taylor (MS) 
Dunn Mazzoli Taylor (NC) 
Ehlers McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Emerson McCollum Thomas (WY) 
Everett McCrery Torkildsen 
Fawell McDade Upton 
Fields (TX) McHale Valentine 
Fish McHugh Volkmer 
Fowler McInnis Vucanovich 
Franks (CT) McKeon Walker 
Franks (NJ) Meyers Walsh 
Furse Mica Weldon 
Gallegly Miller (FL) Wolf 
Gallo Molinari Young (AK) 
Gekas Moorhead Young (FL) 
Geren Myers Zeliff 
Gilchrest Nussle Zimmer 
Gillmor Orton 
NOT VOTING—20 
Andrews (TX) Hastert Neal (NC) 
Bilirakis Hastings Ridge 
Clay Laughlin Slattery 
Coleman McCurdy Tucker 
de la Garza MeMillan Washington 
Derrick Michel Williams 
Ewing Morella 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Washington for, with Mr. Bilirakis 
against. 

Messers. DEAL, ROWLAND, and 
SKELTON changed their vote from 
"aye" to “по.” 

Mrs. MINK of Hawaii and Mrs. 
THURMAN changed their vote from 
“по” to “ауе.” 

So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania [Мг. 
GEKAS], as amended. 
The question was taken; and the 


Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 
RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 339, noes 76, 


not voting 23, as follows: 

{Roll No. 20) 

AYES—339 
Ackerman Dooley Kasich 
Allard Durbin Kennedy 
Andrews (ME) Edwards (CA) Kennelly 
Andrews (NJ) Edwards (TX) Kildee 
Applegate Engel Kim 
Bacchus (FL) English Kleczka 
Bachus (AL) Eshoo Klein 
Baesler Evans Klink 
Baker (LA) Everett Klug 
Ballenger Faleomavaega Knollenberg 
Barca (AS) Kopetski 
Barcía Farr Kreidler 
Barlow Fawell LaFalce 
Barrett (WI) Fields (LA) Lambert 
Bateman Filner Lancaster 
Becerra Fingerhut Lantos 
Beilenson Fish LaRocco 
Bentley Flake Lazio 
Bereuter Foglietta Leach 
Berman Ford (MI) Lehman 
Bevill Ford (TN) Levin 
Bilbray Frank (MA) Lewis (CA) 
Bishop Pranks (NJ) Lewis (FL) 
Blackwell Frost Lewis (GA) 
Blute Gallegly Lightfoot 
Boehlert Gallo Lipinski 
Bonilla Gejdenson Livingston 
Bonior Gephardt Lloyd 
Borski Geren Long 
Boucher Gibbons Lowey 
Brewster Gilchrest Machtley 
Brooks Gillmor Maloney 
Browder Gilman Mann 
Brown (FL) Glickman Manton 
Brown (OH) Gonzalez Manzullo 
Bryant Goodlatte Margolies- 
Bunning Goodling Mezvinsky 
Byrne Gordon Markey 
Calvert Green Martinez 
Camp Greenwood Matsui 

Gunderson Mazzoli 

Cantwell Hall (OH) McCandless 
Cardin Hall (TX) McCloskey 
Carr Hamburg McCrery 
Castle Hamilton McCurdy 
Chapman Harman McDade 
Clayton Hayes McDermott 
Clement Hefley McHale 
Clinger Hefner McInnis 
Clyburn Herger McKeon 
Collins (GA) Hilliard McKinney 
Collins (IL) Hinchey McNulty 
Collins (MI) Hoagland Meehan 
Combest Hobson Meek 
Condit Hochbrueckner Menendez 
Conyers Hoekstra Meyers 
Cooper Holden Mfume 
Coppersmith Hoyer Mineta 
Costello Hughes Minge 
Coyne Hunter Mink 
Cramer Hutchinson Moakley 
Cunningham Hutto Molinari 
Danner Inhofe Mollohan 
Darden Inslee Montgomery 
de Lugo (VI) Istook Moran 
DeFazio Jacobs Morella 
DeLauro Jefferson Murphy 
Dellums Johnson (CT) Murtha 
Derrick Johnson (GA) Nadler 
Deutsch Johnson (SD) Natoher 
Dickey Johnson, E. B. Neal (MA) 
Dicks Johnston Norton (DC) 
Dingell Kanjorski Oberstar 
Dixon Kaptur Obey 
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Olver Roukema Stupak 
Ortiz Rowland Swift 
Orton Roybal-Allard Synar 
Owens Rush Talent 
Oxley Sabo Tanner 
Pallone Sanders Tauzin 
Parker Sangmeister Tejeda 
Pastor Santorum Thomas (WY) 
Payne (NJ) Sarpalius Thompson 
Payne (VA) Sawyer Thornton 
Pelosi Saxton Thurman 
Penny Schaefer Torkildsen 
Peterson (FL) Schenk Torres 
Peterson (MN) Schiff Torricelli 
Petri Schroeder Towns 
Pickett Schumer Traficant 
Pickle Scott Tucker 
Pomeroy Sensenbrenner Unsoeld 
Porter Serrano Upton 
Portman Sharp Valentine 
Poshard Shaw Velazquez 
Price (NC) Shays Vento 
Pryce (OH) Shepherd Visclosky 
Quinn Shuster Volkmer 
Rahall Sisisky Walsh 
Ramstad Skaggs Waters 
Rangel Skeen Watt 
Ravenel Skelton Waxman 
Reed Slaughter Wheat 
Regula Smith (ТА) Whitten 
Reynolds Smith (MI) Wilson 
Richardson Smith (NJ) Wise 
Roberts Smith (OR) Wolf 
Roemer Snowe Woolsey 
Rogers Spratt Wyden 
Romero-Barceló Stark Wynn 

(PR) Stenholm Yates 

Stokes Young (AK) 
Rostenkowski Strickland Young (FL) 
Roth Studds Zimmer 
NOES—76 
Abercrombie Fowler Miller (FL) 
Archer Franks (CT) Moorhead 
Armey Furse Myers 
Baker (CA) Gekas Nussle 
Barrett (NE) Gingrich Packard 
Bartlett Goss Paxon 
Barton Grams Pombo 
Bliley Grandy Quillen 
Boehner Hancock Rohrabacher 
Burton Hansen Ros-Lehtinen 
Buyer Hoke Smith (TX) 
Callahan Horn Solomon 
Coble Houghton Spence 
Cox Huffington Stearns 
Crane Hyde Stump 
Crapo Inglis Sundquist 
Deal Johnson, Sam Swett 
DeLay King Taylor (MS) 
Diaz-Balart Kingston Taylor (NC) 
Doolittle Kolbe Thomas (CA) 
Dornan Kyl Vucanovich 
Dreier Levy Walker 
Dunn Linder Weldon 
Ehlers McCollum Zeliff 
Emerson McHugh 
Fields (TX) Mica 
NOT VOTING—23 
Andrews (TX) Fazio Neal (NC) 
Bilirakis Gutierrez Ridge 
Brown (CA) Hastert Royce 
Clay Hastings Slattery 
Coleman Laughlin Underwood (GU) 
de la Garza McMillan Washington 
Duncan Michel Williams 
Ewing Miller (CA) 
LI 1326 

The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Fazio for, with Mr. Bilirakis against. 


Messrs. 


ROHRABACHER, 


KYL, 


SUNDQUIST, and PAXON changed 
their vote from ‘ауе’ to “по.” 


Messrs. 


KASICH, 


LAZIO, 


and 


CUNNINGHAM changed their vote 
from “по” to “ауе.” 
So the amendment, as amended, was 


agreed to. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mrs. 
MINK of Hawaii). It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 8 printed in 
House Report 103-419. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. HYDE 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, pursu- 
ant to the rule, I offer amendment No. 
8, an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The text of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute is as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. HYDE: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, 

This Act may be cited as the "Independent 
Counsel Accountability and Reform Act of 
1994”. 

SEC. 2. EXTENSION. 

Section 599 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by striking ‘‘Reauthorization Act 
of 1987" and inserting "Accountability and 
Reform Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 3. APPLICATION TO MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS. 


Section 591(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting ”; апа"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(9) any Senator, or any Representative in, 
or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, 
the Congress, or any person who has served 
as a Senator or such a Representative, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner within the 2- 
year period before the receipt of the informa- 
tion under subsection (a) with respect to 
conduct that occurred while such person was 
а Senator or such a Representative, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner.“ 

SEC. 4. BASIS FOR PRELIMINARY INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

(a) INITIAL RECEIPT OF INFORMATION.—Sec- 
tion 591 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(А) by striking information“ and insert- 
ing "specific information from a credible 
Source that is"; and 

(B) by striking “тау һауе” and inserting 
"has"; 

(2) in subsection (c)(1)— 

(А) by striking information“ and insert- 
ing "specific information from a credible 
source that is"; and 

(B) by striking may һауе” and inserting 
"has"; and 

(3) by amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(4) TIME PERIOD FOR DETERMINING NEED 
FOR PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION.—The At- 
torney General shall determine, under sub- 
section (a) or (c) (or section 592(с)(2)), wheth- 
er grounds to investigate exist not later than 
15 days after the information is first re- 
ceived. If within that 15-day period the At- 
torney General determines that there is in- 
sufficient evidence of a violation of Federal 
criminal law referred to in subsection (a), 
then the Attorney General shall close the 
matter. If within that 15-day period the At- 
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torney General determines there is sufficient 
evidence of such a violation, the Attorney 
General shall, upon making that determina- 
tion, commence a preliminary investigation 
with respect to that information. If the At- 
torney General is unable to determine, with- 
in that 15-day period, whether there is suffi- 
cient evidence of such a violation, the Attor- 
ney General shall, at the end of that 15-day 
period, commence a preliminary investiga- 
tion with respect to that information.“. 

(b) RECEIPT OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.— 
Section 592(с)(2) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking information“ 
and inserting “specific information from a 
credible source that is“. 

SEC. 5. SUBPOENA POWER. 

Section 592(a)(2) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking ‘‘grant immu- 
nity, or issue subpoenas“ and inserting or 
grant immunity, but may issue subpoenas 
duces tecum”. 

SEC. 6. PROSECUTORIAL JURISDICTION OF INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL. 

(a) PROSECUTORIAL JURISDICTION.—Section 
593(b) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking "define" and inserting 
„ with specificity, define"; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 
“Such jurisdiction shall be limited to the al- 
leged violations of criminal law with respect 
to which the Attorney General has requested 
the appointment of the independent counsel, 
and matters directly related to such crimi- 
nal violations."; and 

(2) by amending paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: 

"(3) SCOPE ОҒ PROSECUTORIAL JURISDIC- 
TION.—In defining the independent counsel's 
prosecutorial jurisdiction, the division of the 
court shall assure that the independent 
counsel has adequate authority to fully in- 
vestigate and prosecute the alleged viola- 
tions of criminal law with respect to which 
the Attorney General has requested the ap- 
pointment of the independent counsel, and 
matters directly related to such criminal 
violations, including perjury, obstruction of 
justice, destruction of evidence, and intimi- 
dation of witnesses.''. 

(b) CONFORMING — AMENDMENT.— Section 
592(d) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking subject matter and all 
matters related to that subject matter“ and 
inserting the alleged violations of criminal 
law with respect to which the application is 
made, and matters directly related to such 
criminal violations". 

SEC. 7. USE OF STATE AND LOCAL PROSECU- 
TORS; STAFF OF INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 


(a) PROSECUTORS AS INDEPENDENT COUN- 
SEL.—Section 5930001) of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended by section 7 of this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following: “Тһе division of the court 
Should strongly consider exercising the au- 
thority of section 3372 of title 5 so that it 
may appoint as independent counsel prosecu- 
tors from State or local governments, and 
the division of the court may exercise the 
authorities of such section 3372 for such pur- 
pose to the same extent as the head of a Fed- 
eral agency.“ 

(b) STAFF OF INDEPENDENT COUNSEL.—Sec- 
tion 594(c) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the last sentence and 
inserting the following: “Моб more than 2 
such employees may be compensated at a 
rate not to exceed the rate of basic pay pay- 
able for level V of the Executive schedule 
under section 5316 of title 5, and all other 
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such employees shall be compensated at 
rates not to exceed the maximum rate of 
basic pay payable for GS-15 of the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5. The 
independent counsel should, to the greatest 
extent possible, use personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, on а reimbursable basis, in 
lieu of appointing employees, to carry out 
the duties of such independent counsel. The 
independent counsel should also strongly 
consider exercising the authority of section 
3372 of title 5 so that he or she may appoint 
as employees under this subsection prosecu- 
tors of State or local governments. In order 
to carry out the preceding sentence, each 
independent counsel shall, for purposes of 
such section 3372, be considered to be the 
head of a Federal agency.“ 

SEC. 8. ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 

Section 593((1) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended in the first sentence— 

(1) by striking the court may" and insert- 
ing the court shall"; 

(2) by inserting after "pursuant to that in- 
vestigation,” the following; if such individ- 
ual is acquitted of all charges, or no convic- 
tion is obtained against such individual, at а 
trial brought pursuant to that investigation, 
or if the conviction of such individual at 
such a trial is overturned on appeal,’’; and 

(3) by inserting “, trial, and appeal (if 
any)" after "during that investigation". 

SEC. 9. — OF CLASSIFIED INFORMA- 
N. 


Section 594(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“An independent counsel appointed under 
this chapter who gains access to classified 
information shall follow all procedures es- 
tablished by the United States Government 
regarding the maintenance, use, and disclo- 
sure of such information. The failure to fol- 
low such procedures shall be grounds for re- 
moval for good cause under section 596(a)(1), 
in addition to any penalty provided in sec- 
tion 798 of title 18 or any other law that may 
apply.“ 

SEC. 10. INDEPENDENT COUNSEL PER DIEM EX- 

PENSES. 


Section 594(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(b) COMPENSATION.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), an independent counsel ap- 
pointed under this chapter shall receive com- 
pensation at the per diem rate not to exceed 
the annual rate of basic pay payable for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule under section 
5315 of title 5. 

“(2) TRAVEL AND LODGING IN WASHINGTON.— 
An independent counsel and persons ap- 
pointed under subsection (c) shall not be en- 
titled to the payment of travel and subsist- 
ence expenses under subchapter 1 of chapter 
57 of title 5, with respect to duties performed 
in the District of Columbia after 1 year of 
service under this chapter.“ 

SEC. 11. AUTHORITIES AND DUTIES OF INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL. 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT.—Section 594 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(1) ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES.— 

"(1) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT.—The Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall provide 
administrative support to each independent 
counsel. 

(2) OFFICE SPACE.—The Administrator of 
General Services shall promptly provide ap- 
propriate office space for each independent 
counsel. Such office space shall be within а 
Federal building unless the Administrator of 
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General Services determines that other ar- 
rangements would cost less.“ 

(b) COMPLIANCE WITH POLICIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE.—Section 594(f) of title 
28. United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking , except where not pos- 
sible," and inserting at all times“; and 

(2) by striking "enforcement of the crimi- 
nal laws“ and inserting ‘‘the enforcement of 
criminal laws and the release of information 
relating to criminal proceedings“. 

(c) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES.—Section 
594 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

"(m) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES.—NO 
funds may be expended for the operation of 
any office of independent counse! after the 
end of the 2-year period after its establish- 
ment, except to the extent that an appro- 
priations Act enacted after such establish- 
ment specifically makes available funds for 
such office for use after the end of that 2- 
year period.“ 

SEC. 12. PERIODIC REPORTS. 

Section 595(a)(2) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking such state- 
ments" and all that follows through ‘‘appro- 
priate” and inserting "annually a report on 
the activities of such independent counsel, 
including a description of the progress of any 
investigation or prosecution conducted by 
such independent counsel. Such report need 
not contain information which would— 

“(А) compromise or undermine the con- 
fidentiality of an ongoing investigation 
under this chapter, 

(B) adversely affect the outcome of any 
prosecution under this chapter, or 

(C) violate the personal privacy of any in- 
dividual, 


but shall provide information adequate to 

justify the expenditures which the office of 

that independent counsel has made, and indi- 

cate in general terms the state of the work 

of the independent counsel". 

SEC. 13. REMOVAL, TERMINATION, AND PERIODIC 
REAPPOINTMENT OF INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 


(a) GROUNDS FOR  REMOVAL.—Section 
596(a)1) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
"Failure of the independent counsel to com- 
ply with the established policies of the De- 
partment of Justice as required by section 
594(f) or to comply with section 594(j) may be 
grounds for removing that independent coun- 
sel from office for good cause under this sub- 
section.“. 

(b) TERMINATION.—Section 596(b)(2) of title 
28, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

*(2) TERMINATION BY DIVISION OF THE 
COURT.—The division of the court may termi- 
nate an office of independent counsel at any 
time— 

**(A) on its own motion, 

B) upon the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or 

“(С) upon the petition of the subject of an 
investigation conducted by such independent 
counsel, if the petition is made more than 2 
years after the appointment of such inde- 
pendent counsel, 


on the ground that the investigation con- 
ducted by the independent counsel has been 
completed or substantially completed and 
that it would be appropriate for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to complete such investiga- 
tion or to conduct any prosecution brought 
pursuant to such investigation, or on the 
ground that continuation of the investiga- 
tion or prosecution conducted by the inde- 
pendent counsel is not in the public inter- 
est. 
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(c) PERIODIC REAPPOINTMENT.—Section 596 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(4) PERIODIC REAPPOINTMENT OF INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL.—If an office of independ- 
ent counsel has not terminated before— 

“(1) the date that is 2 years after the origi- 
nal appointment to that office, or 

“(2) the end of each succeeding 2-year pe- 
riod, 


such counsel shall apply to the division of 
the court for reappointment. The court shall 
first determine whether the office of that 
independent counsel should be terminated 
under subsection (b)2). If the court deter- 
mines that such office will not be terminated 
under such subsection, the court shall re- 
appoint the applicant if the court determines 
that such applicant remains the appropriate 
person to carry out the duties of the office. 
If not, the court shall appoint some other 
person whom it considers qualified under the 
standards set forth in section 593 of this 
title. If the court has not taken the actions 
required by this subsection within 90 days 
after the end of the applicable 2-year period, 
then that office of independent counsel shall 
terminate at the end of that 90-day period.“. 
SEC. 14. JOB PROTECTIONS FOR INDIVIDUALS 
UNDER INVESTIGATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 597 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the section caption to read 
as follows: 


“$ 597. Relationship with Department of Jus- 
tice; job protection for individuals under 
investigation”; and 
(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) JOB PROTECTION FOR INDIVIDUALS 
UNDER INVESTIGATION.— 

“(1) PROHIBITED PERSONNEL PRACTICE. It 
shall be a prohibited personnel practice for 
an employee of the United States Govern- 
ment who has authority to take, direct oth- 
ers to take, recommend, or approve any per- 
sonnel action (as defined іп section 
2302(a)(2)(A) of title 5) with respect to an in- 
dividual described in paragraph (2) who is the 
subject of an investigation or prosecution 
under this chapter, to take or fail to take, or 
threaten to take or fail to take, such a per- 
sonnel action with respect to such individ- 
ual, on account of such investigation or pros- 
ecution. 

“(2) APPLICABILITY.—The individuals re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) are individuals 
other than— 

“(А) any person described in section 591(a); 
and 

"(B) any employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment whose position is excepted from the 
competitive service on the basis of its con- 
fidential, policy-determining, policy-mak- 
ing, or policy-advocating character. 

“(8) EXEMPTION.—Paragraph (1) does not 
apply in the case of an individual who is con- 
victed of a criminal offense pursuant to an 
investigation or prosecution described in 
paragraph (1), unless such conviction is over- 
turned on appeal. 

"(4) REMEDIES.—An individual with respect 
to whom a prohibited personnel practice ap- 
plies under paragraph (1) may seek correc- 
tive action from the Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board to the same extent as an em- 
ployee may seek corrective action under sec- 
tion 1221 of title 5 (including subsection (h) 
of such section), except that, for purposes of 
such section, any reference to section 
2302(b)(8) of title 5 shall be deemed to refer to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, and any ref- 
erence to a disclosure under such section 
2302(b)(8) shall be deemed to refer to an in- 
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vestigation or prosecution described in para- 

graph (1) of this subsection."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The item re- 
lating to section 597 in the table of sections 
at the beginning of chapter 40 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“597. Relationship with Department of Jus- 
tice; job protection for individ- 
uals under investigation.“ 

SEC. 18. EFFECT OF TERMINATION OF CHAPTER. 

Section 599 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting , or until 120 days 
have elapsed, whichever is earlier" after 
"completed". 

SEC. 16. GAO REPORT. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall submit to the Congress, not 
later than 1 year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, a report setting forth rec- 
ommendations of ways to improve controls 
on costs of offices of independent counsel 
under chapter 40 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. HYDE] will be recognized for 
20 minutes, and a Member opposed will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, this is nearly the 
last vote we will have on this very sig- 
nificant piece of legislation, the reau- 
thorization of the independent counsel 
statute. My substitute, in my opinion, 
makes it a better bill. I am for the con- 
cept, I have always been for the con- 
cept, I voted for this when it was first 
presented back in 1978, and I have 
voted for it in every succeeding time 
that it has been presented. I think we 
should have learned something from 
experience. We should have learned 
from history how this bill has oper- 
ated, and now we have an opportunity 
to sand off the rough edges, an oppor- 
tunity to fine-tune it, to make it a bet- 
ter law, а more effective law. 

Madam Chairman, I suggest nobody 
can accuse me of trying to eviscerate, 
diminish or demean or weaken this 
independent counsel law. 

Iask you to put partisanship aside. I 
know it is difficult, difficult for all of 
us, but try to make this a better bill, 
try to go to school on the experience 
we have had under the most recent 
independent counsel operation. 
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This substitute is about reform, con- 
gressional reform. It is about account- 
ability, budgetary accountability, and 
personal, professional accountability of 
the independent counsel. And it is 
about due process of law. These are 
things that ought to concern us might- 
ily. 

Under the old, and I will call it the 
Walsh law because it is the law that 
Judge Walsh operated under, its rein- 
carnation, which is what we are about 
today, I suggest this will be too costly 
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without the reforms in my substitute. 
It is too open-ended and, thus, violates 
due process or has the potential to vio- 
late due process, and it is too easily 
manipulated. 

I ask anybody who is listening to me 
to tell me if they do not think the in- 
dictment of former Secretary Wein- 
berger 3 days before the election was 
not political. Now, one may say, ''Sec- 
retary Weinberger ought to have been 
indicted." One could say that if they 
wish. But the timing 3 days before the 
election, I suggest to anybody, was ma- 
nipulation, political manipulation, 
and, if it can happen to Secretary 
Weinberger, it can happen to my col- 
leagues, and we ought to prevent that 
type of politicization of this very im- 
portant office of independent counsel. 

Now the reason for this law is that no 
man or woman should be above the 
law. That only makes sense. I say to 
my colleagues, ‘‘Whether you hold high 
office in the executive branch or not, 
nobody should be above the law, but let 
us not create an office where the office 
holder, the independent counsel, is 
above the law, and I fear that's what 
we have done. We have created Dr. 
Frankenstein in creating an office that 
is not accountable to the Congress, to 
the Justice Department, to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to anybody 
of indefinite duration, 7 years and $40 
million." 

I suggest we, as the trustees of the 
tax dollars of the people we represent, 
have a duty to put some accountability 
into this important office of independ- 
ent counsel as well as fairness, due 
process, accountability, cost controls 
and congressional reform. 

Now the first thing in my bill, my 
substitute, is mandatory congressional 
coverage. We have just voted twice on 
the Bryant bill, and the Bryant bill 
provides optional congressional cov- 
erage. I suggest to my colleagues that 
the American people, not the American 
Bar Association, the American people, 
want Congress to cover itself with the 
same laws that have applied to other 
people, in this case a small few people 
in the executive department, but polit- 
ical conflicts of interest can arise not 
only just within the executive, but 
within Congress. The people want us to 
be covered by this law, and this is the 
only chance my colleagues will get to 
vote on mandatory coverage of Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is not 535 Members 
because, if my substitute passes, it will 
be only those Members, and may they 
be few, about whom specific evidence 
from а credible source has been ad- 
duced that a Federal crime has been 
violated. 

Second, Madam Chairman, effective 
cost controls. We need accountability 
from the Office of Independent Counsel. 
The independent counsel has to have 
Some oversight, some restraints, and 
there are none in the bill that we are 
about to reauthorize if my substitute is 
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defeated. My substitute requires a sub- 
mission to the Committee on Appro- 
priations for further money, further 
millions of dollars, after 2 years. In the 
first 2 years the independent counsel 
can go right ahead as he or she wishes. 
But, after 2 years, for goodness sake 
come forward, and come to the Con- 
gress, the steward of tax dollars, and 
ask for the money, and make a showing 
that the money has been spent well and 
that the money will be spent well in 
the future with effective cost controls. 

Treatment of classified information: 

It is outrageous what has happened 
to classified information in the last 
independent counsel’s conduct of the 
office both in court and out of court. 
Now the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS] to his credit emphasizes in the 
bill and through an amendment that 
the rules and regulations dealing with 
classified information must be fol- 
lowed. What the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BROOKS] omits is a sanction, and 
my amendment provides the sanction 
of removal if these rules and regula- 
tions are ignored. 

Another thing: 

І say to my colleagues, When you 
are appointed independent counsel, you 
don’t have a hunting license to kill ele- 
phants and woodchucks. You should 
have a specific jurisdiction that is de- 
fined. You shouldn’t go roaming 
through the forest with an Uzi shooting 
everything that moves. There should 
be focus, there should be direction, and 
you should have a jurisdiction that is 
defined, not one of these general juris- 
dictional grants that permits you to go 
on, and on, and on against anyone and 
everything," So, Madam Chairman, I 
am asking for focus, jurisdiction de- 
fined. 

Now we have already debated, my 
colleagues, the gentlemen from Texas, 
Mr BRYANT and Mr. BROOKS, and I, my 
amendment which was previously of- 
fered as а freestanding amendment to 
require, before the preliminary inves- 
tigation, the 15 days' lapse, that spe- 
cific evidence, not just information, 
and it must be from a credible source, 
not from anybody, that a Federal law 
has been violated, not may have been 
violated. Now, once that threshold is 
crossed, it seems to me that we can 
make a determination thereafter, one 
by the Attorney General, that insuffi- 
cient evidence exists and no independ- 
ent counsel need be appointed. But 
make the threshold high, make it at 
the outset, so this whole operation is 
not triggered for less than specific evi- 
dence from a credible source. 

Duration of an investigation, 7 years: 

Judge Walsh went on, and maybe 7 
years was called for. I will not even 
comment on that. But somebody ought 
to take a look at this after a few years 
and say, Les, go ahead," or, “You’ve 
done your job. Fold up your tent," And 
what I am suggesting is that after 2 
years a review of the appointment is 
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made, and the court must reappoint 
the office or it expires. 

I say to my colleagues, “Мауђе you 
don't like the 2 years, but 2 years 
ought to be enough to justify going for- 
ward or folding up.“ 

Attorney fees: 

One of the great injustices in our sys- 
tem of justice is that people who are 
targets of investigation who get in- 
dicted, who get tried and who are found 
not guilty, are left with the satisfac- 
tion that they are not guilty and with 
enormous legal fees that never get 
paid, and they never get out from 
under. I suggest that if that happens, 
Madam Chairman, if someone is found 
not guilty or if someone is found guilty 
and their conviction is reversed, they 
get their attorney fees. That is the 
least we can do to make people whole 
who have been through a hellish adven- 
ture and experience, and those fees are 
set by the court. That is only fair. That 
is due process. That is reauthorization. 

My colleagues, a prosecutor ought to 
be as zealous to protect the innocent as 
to prosecute the guilty. That is due 
process. That is fairness. And I am sug- 
gesting, if we circumscribe this omnip- 
otent power that the independent coun- 
sel is given, that we restrain it in a 
budgetary way, in ап accountability 
way, and, if we expand the coverage to 
include ourselves, because we can be as 
capable, as much as some person work- 
ing over in the Executive Office Build- 
ing of violating a Federal law, then we 
will have done а good day's work. 
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Madam Chairman, I suggest to the 
Members that this improves the bill. It 
does not eviscerate it, it does not hob- 
ble it, but it makes it a fairer bill and 
it is respectful of the taxpayers' inter- 
ests. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mrs. 
MINK). The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the substitute offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. HYDE]. While I do not question his 
sincerity in putting forth this sub- 
stitute, I must nevertheless say what it 
is: A radical, broadside attach on every 
aspect of the independent counsel proc- 
ess and authority. Parts of this sub- 
stitute have already been offered as in- 
dividual amendments, and have been 
already defeated. We need to do the 
same thing here. 

The independent counsel statute was 
devised to ensure the independence of 
action by judicially appointed counsel 
without interference by Congress or 
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the executive branch. Yet, the Hyde 
substitute creates a new, untested 
legal standard for the use of the inde- 
pendent counsel process. The House 
earlier today defeated the gentleman's 
separate amendment on this issue. 

The substitute also includes the text 
of the Gekas amendment—which, 
again, the House defeated earlier 
today. This part of the Hyde substitute 
would take away the double-barrelled 
power of the Attorney General to pros- 
ecute Members of Congress when pros- 
ecution by the Justice Department 
would be more appropriate than use of 
the independent counsel process. 

At the same time, the substitute 
gives an extraordinary option to the 
subject of an investigation: It allows 
the target of investigation to be able to 
petition the court to terminate the in- 
vestigation, and to do so as frequently 
and as often as the subject wants. I 
wonder what U.S. attorneys and local 
prosecutors would think about the con- 
cept. 

The substitute further requires that 
all independent counsel investigations 
lasting more than 2 years be tied di- 
rectly to the appropriations process in 
Congress, thus politicizing the tenure 
of an independent counsel to congres- 
sional whim. Does this mean Congress 
can put a rider on a 1200-page appro- 
priation bill and shut down an inde- 
pendent counsel investigation? It sure 
does. 

While H.R. 811 controls costs in the 
manner recommended by the General 
Accounting Office, the Hyde substitute 
fails to include those administrative 
and cost control provisions—including 
the appointment of a certifying em- 
ployee for expenditures. 

The substitute has many other infir- 
mities, but I hope the case has been 
made against it. Suffice it to say, pas- 
sage of the Hyde substitute would be 
the functional equivalent of the Repub- 
lican strategy last Congress—which 
was to render the independent counsel 
statute a nullity. I urge you to cast a 
“пау” vote. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished ranking 
Republican member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Madam Chairman, I thank 
my colleague for yielding this time to 
me. 

Madam Chairman, as I said earlier, 
the independent counsel statute is an 
important law and it should be reau- 
thorized. However, the law which ex- 
pired has not fulfilled its purpose due 
to shortcomings in the former statute. 
We need to reform this law if we are to 
reauthorize it here today. 

The Hyde substitute embraces vir- 
tually every issue debated and voted on 
in the Judiciary Committee. It rep- 
resents a responsible and comprehen- 
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sive reform package that will improve 
this law and make it a better law than 
the one that expired in 1992. Col- 
leagues, this substitute is the only 
comprehensive reform measure that we 
will be voting on today. 

Accountability and cost control, as I 
stated in opening the debate on this 
bill, are central to improving the inde- 
pendent counsel function. Madam 
Chairman, these are they key concepts 
of the Hyde substitute. For example, 
the substitute provides that after 2 
years each independent counsel shall 
become subject to the annual appro- 
priations process. This is a responsible 
cost control intended to avoid runway 
investigations such as Iran-Contra, 
which spent over $39 million. If the 
substitute passes, the independent 
counsel will be subject to congressional 
oversight and the appropriations proc- 


ess. 

Additionally, under the Hyde sub- 
stitute, every 2 years the independent 
counsel would have to apply to the 
court for reappointment. If the court 
determines that the investigation 
should continue and that the specific 
independent counsel remains the ap- 
propriate individual to carry on the in- 
vestigation, by reappointing that indi- 
vidual, the court adds to his credibil- 
ity. This provision is about account- 
ability and review, and will allow us to 
avoid irresponsible fishing expeditions 
that last for years. 

Madam Chairman, the Hyde sub- 
stitute would require that independent 
counsel comply at all times with the 
established policies of the Department 
of Justice with respect to the enforce- 
ment of criminal law. This is an 
amendment which I offered at the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and which closes a 
- substantial loophole found in H.R. 811. 

Madam Chairman, there should be no 
exception for a Federal prosecutor with 
respect to Justice Department criminal 
enforcement policies. We should not 
provide anyone the authority to avoid 
compliance with established prosecu- 
torial policy as set forth in the U.S. at- 
torneys manual or the Code of Federal 
Regulations. The independent counsel, 
Madam Chairman, was intended to 
merely step into the shoes of our other 
duly appointed Federal prosecutors, 
and as such should not be made the 
beneficiary of a lesser standard regard- 
ing criminal prosecution. 

Finally, ignoring our experience 
under the prior law, H.R. 811 does noth- 
ing to safeguard the handling of na- 
tional security information and classi- 
fied documents. During the independ- 
ent counsel’s Iran-Contra investiga- 
tion, numerous shortcomings in this 
area became evident. For example CIA 
cables—with highly sensitive mark- 
ings—were released as exhibits during 
trials; in a motion to quash a sub- 
poena, a covert agent was identified by 
name, and highly sensitive classified 
documents were inexplicably lost at 
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the Los Angeles International Airport. 
At a minimum, we should make it 
clear that an independent counsel must 
fully comply with Federal law and reg- 
ulations regarding the handling and 
disclosure of classified information. 
Most importantly, if there is failure to 
comply, then removal should occur. 
The problem with the Brooks amend- 
ment which passed yesterday regarding 
this issue, is that it imposes no sanc- 
tion if an independent counsel fails to 
follow the low or applicable regula- 
tions on handling national security 
documents. As a practical matter, we 
cannot realistically expect that a spe- 
cial prosecutor will be prosecuted for 
violating 18 U.S.C. 798. The only realis- 
tic sanction in these kinds of cir- 
cumstances is to make the independent 
counsel subject to removal for good 
cause—just as my good friend from Ші- 
nois, Mr. HYDE, proposes. 

Madam Chairman, I say to my col- 
leagues the purposes of the independ- 
ent counsel law was to restore public 
faith in our system of government and 
to ensure a fair and impartial system 
of justice. This substitute provides us 
the opportunity to vote for real reform 
of this important law and allows us the 
opportunity to make the independent 
counsel more accountable to the pub- 
lic. If we forego the opportunity to re- 
form this law and instead allow it to 
remain vulnerable to the criticisms 
that it is arbitrary, too costly and un- 
fair, then the very purpose of the law 
will be undermined. I encourage my 
colleagues to vote “уез” on the Hyde 
substitute. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GOODLATTE]. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Madam Chairman, 
more accountability is necessary in the 
Office of Independent Counsel than this 
bill provides. The Hyde amendment 
corrects that. 

Since 1978 a permanent, indefinite ap- 
propriation within justice has existed 
to fund expenditures by independent 
counsels. This is a formula for abuse. 

We have the power today to prevent 
history from repeating itself. No one 
should have the unbridled authority 
possessed by Lawrence Walsh during 
the Iran-Contra investigation. The 
General Accounting Office found dur- 
ing its financial audit of Judge Walsh’s 
investigation that many of the ex- 
penses incurred were inconsistent with 
laws and regulations. 

For instance, GAO computations 
showed that Mr. Walsh received reim- 
bursements in excess of the amounts he 
should have received. Based on records 
provided by Mr. Walsh, GAO calculated 
that the total amount of unallowable 
reimbursements for lodging and meals 
for Judge Walsh was approximately 
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$78,000 more than the allowable per 
diem rate. 

For at least his first 2 years as inde- 
pendent counsel, Mr. Walsh was reim- 
bursed for first class air travel—while 
most businesses are flying their execu- 
tives economy class. 

GAO concluded in its report that the 
problems they found in not only 
Walsh’s investigation but eight other 
independent counsel investigations 
“Showed a serious breakdown in the 
accountability over independent coun- 
sel administrative operation.“ 

As written, H.R. 811 is too costly and 
easily subject to abuse by independent 
counsels who choose to wield their 
power as a political weapon. This stat- 
ute needs real accountability and cost 
controls—H.S. 811 does not go far 
enough to attain that goal. 

That is why I support provisions in 
the Hyde substitute which require the 
independent counsel to reapply for ap- 
pointment every 2 years; place cost 
controls on independent counsels by 
making them subject to the annual ap- 
propriations process after 2 years; limit 
staff salaries and travel expenses; re- 
quire each independent counsel to fol- 
low established Department of justice 
policies with respect to expenditures 
and personnel; and allow the appoint- 
ing court to terminate an independent 
counsel's office when it is in the public 
interest. 

The Hyde substitute contains safe- 
guards to prevent the abuses of power 
cited in the GAO report. It is clear that 
independent counsels must be held 
more accountable for their expendi- 
tures. The Hyde amendment accom- 
plishes that goal. 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER], a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Madam Chairman, I think I can safe- 
ly say this, and then we can yield back 
all the time and hopefully get to a 
vote. Most of the Members have heard 
this over and over again. Let me reit- 
erate what the Hyde amendment does. 
It absolutely guts everything we have 
done so far today. So if you want to gut 
it, this is the thing you want to vote 
for. 

Madam Chairman, remember what 
we are trying to do today. We are try- 
ing to reinstate what we did before, 
which is to find a way that we can have 
a judicially appointed counsel that can 
be independent and not interfered with 
by either the Congress or the executive 
branch. If you like that concept, then 
you should vote “по,” because what 
this does is take that and stand it on 
its head. 

It allows interference by the Con- 
gress in a lot of different ways. It has 
some new, untested legal standards, as 
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the gentleman from Техаз [Мг. 
BROOKS], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, pointed out ear- 
lier. 

It also ties this to the appropriations 
cycle of 2 years. That might sound a 
little political. It seems to me Mem- 
bers of Congress run every 2 years. 
Could that be what it is about? I am 
sure it is not. If I sound like I am being 
a little facetious with tongue in cheek, 
Iam. 

Nevertheless, that is what I am talk- 
ing about when I say it takes away the 
independence of this judicially ap- 
pointed counsel that we are so con- 
cerned about and want to reinstate for 
5 years in this bill. 

Madam Chairman, it does some other 
things. It takes away the ability of the 
Attorney General to have a double-bar- 
reled shot at any Member of Congress. 
It only gives her one shot. They can do 
it with an independent counsel, but 
they cannot use U.S. attorneys. They 
cannot do those types of things. 

Madam Chairman, I could go on and 
on. The chairman listed it at the begin- 
ning. I know there are Dear Colleagues 
out. I think one of the problems has 
been we have been talking about every- 
thing except what the amendment 
does. If you want to gut the bill, you 
should vote for this. I do not. I think 
this is a bill that we should have 
passed last time. I think it is very im- 
portant, and we should proceed. 

The final thing that I was very sur- 
prised the amendment did, is it took 
out the part of the bill that really put 
fiscal responsibility into it. What this 
bill says, if it is allowed to stand, is 
you appoint an employee to make sure 
the funds are being spent properly. If 
that employee does not do it, they have 
to repay. This does not have that in it. 
So if you vote for the Hyde amend- 
ment, you are, one more time, allowing 
for this money to come out, and no one 
knows exactly how it is spent. 

Madam Chairman, I would encourage 
Members to vote “по” and get on with 
it, and finally reinstate the independ- 
ent counsel bill, which has had a long 
and distinguished trial period. I think 
we have found it has worked very well. 
Let us keep it working in the way that 
we had anticipated. 

Madam Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] for his 
handling of this. 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BRY- 
ANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Madam Chairman, I 
am glad we are moving to the end of 
this debate. I think it has been a good 
debate. We have strong words that 
have been spoken throughout it. 
Strong feelings, of course, exist on 
both sides. In fact, we are trying to 
pass a bill today that has a 15-year his- 
tory, a noble history. We would like to 
see it reinstated basically as it has 
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functioned in the past. The bill that is 
on the floor today would accomplish 
that, with some notable improvements 
that I think are constructive and re- 
spond to what we have learned during 
the operation of the statute during the 
last 15 years. 

The Hyde substitute which is before 
us for the next vote, in my view, would 
move us away from what we have 
learned with regard to the operation of 
the act, and I think take us away also 
from common sense. 

One point that has been made well 
here, and ought to be made again, is 
that if you do what is in the Hyde sub- 
stitute and include mandatory cov- 
erage of Members of Congress, rather 
than keeping it optional, and also re- 
quire Congress to vote every year on 
the appropriation for the independent 
counsel, then obviously you will be 
building into the law an enormous con- 
flict of interest. I do not think that is 
workable in any way, and I am not sure 
that has been thought through, even by 
the author. 

Members should also be aware that 
the Hyde substitute does not contain 
the cost controls that are found in the 
existing bill, which is ironic, since the 
alleged extravagant expenditures of 
funds by Mr. Walsh’s investigation 
have been raised as an argument to 
change the law. 

Under H.R. 811, an independent coun- 
sel is required to conduct all activities 
with due regard for expense. That pro- 
vision is not in the Hyde substitute. 
Under the bill before us, H.R. 811, an 
independent counsel can authorize only 
reasonable and lawful expenditures. 
That is not in the Hyde substitute. And 
under H.R. 811, the bill before us, an 
independent counsel must assign a spe- 
cific employee to certify that expendi- 
tures are reasonable and made in ac- 
cordance with law, and that is not in 
the Hyde substitute. 

The bill before us provides a very rea- 
sonable and meaningful structure with- 
in which we can guarantee that ex- 
penditures in the future will be prudent 
and will be consistent with the public 
interest. 

I urge the Members not to vote to 
change that. I urge Members to vote 
against the Hyde substitute. Let us re- 
instate a law that has worked well for 
15 years. With the changes that we 
have made, based upon what we have 
learned in the last 15 years, it will 
make it even better. 

I urge Members to vote “по” on the 
Hyde substitute and to vote “ауе” in 
favor of H.R. 811. 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Just a couple of very brief comments. 

Somebody said this would render the 
bill a nullity. Why in the world would 
we Republicans want to weaken the Of- 
fice of Independent Counsel, now that 
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the administration of the folks from 
Arkansas are in power? We want an 
independent counsel, oh, how we want 
а strong independent counsel law. 
Please understand that. 

Second, the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado says my substitute guts the bill. 
Well, it is true. It does put accountabil- 
ity in. It does require some oversight 
over the millions of dollars that one of 
these special creatures, who is very 
much above the law, can spend. If com- 
ing to Congress for appropriations after 
2 years is somehow a bad move, then so 
be it. Do not vote for accountability. 
But 7 years and $40 million for the Iran 
Contra hearings and producing dust, it 
just seems to me that is not very re- 
sponsible on our part. 

I want to make one last appeal to the 
freshmen, who came here hell-bent for 
reform. We are going to reform the way 
this place operates. Here is their 
chance. Here is the first vote of this 
session on real reform, to include 
mandatorily Members of Congress 
under the blanket, under the mantle of 
the independent counsel law. Think 
about that as they cast their vote. 

Mr. MICHEL. Madam Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of the Hyde substitute. 

We have now had several years of experi- 
ence with the independent counsel statute and 
it seems to me we have yet to learn the les- 
sons of history. Mr. HYDE, great student of his- 
tory himself, rights those wrongs in his sub- 
stitute. 

Make no mistake about it, the Hyde sub- 
stitute is the only way left to dramatically im- 
prove this bill. If this substitute is defeated, 
this House will leave untouched the abuses of 
past prosecutors and the vicious attacks 
against decent public servants. We will have 
forsaken our oversight responsibilities once 
again. 

The Congress, without the Hyde amend- 
ment, will forfeit once again its constitutional 
responsibilities of oversight. Nowhere in our 
Government today is there a more autono- 
mous office than that of the independent coun- 
sels. 

We all knew that Lawrence Walsh dangled 
plea bargains in front of lesser targets. His 
weapon was not justice, it was money. 

Plead guilty to a minor infraction, Mr. Walsh 
would say, or face years of legal battles to 
save your name and reputation at a cost that 
will leave you virtually bankrupt. 

What an abuse of power, and Congress 
couldn't do anything about it. 

We all knew that Lawrence Walsh was rent- 
ing an apartment at the Watergate Hotel, trav- 
eled first class, and paid staff top dollar, and 
we couldn't do anything about it. 

We all knew that Mr. Walsh had carelessly 
lost highly classified information and that he 
attempted to coverup this embarrassment, and 
Congress couldn't do anything about it. 

We all knew that Lawrence Walsh had tired 
and had turned over day-to-day operations to 
his bitterly partisan deputy—and we couldn't 
do anything about it. 

We all knew that Lawrence Walsh had es- 
sentially completed his investigation years 
ago, but we couldn't do anything about it. 
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We all knew Mr. Walsh was incompetent 
and Congress couldn't do anything about it. 

We all knew Lawrence Walsh was spend- 
ing, or wasting, upwards of $40 million dollars, 
and couldn't do anything about it. 

We all knew that Lawrence Walsh wanted to 
nab George Bush. Where else did the leak 
come from about the Weinberger notes? 
These were notes that Mr. Weinberger himself 
told Mr. Walsh existed and could be found at 
the Library of Congress, notes that Mr. 
Walsh's deputies looked through but missed 
the critical information that Mr. Walsh later 
claimed Mr. Weinberger concealed. 

Congress created a legal bully and watched 
helplessly as rogue prosecutors destroyed 
reputations. 

Do any of you remember Ray Donovan, the 
former Secretary of Labor. He endured two 
trials and was ultimately found not guilty. At 
the conclusion of his long ordeal he painfully 
asked "tell me where | go to get my reputation 

And Congress, in adopting the Hyde sub- 
Stitute, will be getting back at least part of its 
reputation as a responsible and effective insti- 
tution. 

| say to my colleagues that | can support a 
prosecutor who is independent of the execu- 
tive branch, but it is our responsibility to care- 
fully craft that office so its mission is defined, 
its legal parameters clear, the rights of the tar- 
gets are the same in any investigation, that we 
do not unleash a rogue operation, and that we 
maintain proper oversight and that, yes, cov- 
ers the Congress. 

| maintain that only in the Hyde substitute 
has the Congress adequately achieved these 
goals. | urge the adoption of the Hyde sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mrs. 
MINK). All time having expired, the 
question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

А recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 181, noes 238, 
not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 21] 
AYES—181 

Allard Burton Dornan 
Archer Buyer Dreier 
Armey Callahan Duncan 
Bachus (AL) Calvert Dunn 
Baker (CA) Camp Ehlers 
Baker (LA) Canady Emerson 
Ballenger Castle Everett 
Barrett (NE) Clinger Fawell 
Bartlett Coble Fish 
Barton Collins (GA) Fowler 
Bateman Combest Franks (CT) 
Bentley Cooper Franks (NJ) 
Bereuter Cox Gallegly 
Bliley Crane Gallo 
Blute Crapo Gekas 
Boehlert DeLay Geren 
Boehner Diaz-Balart Gilchrest 
Bonilla Dickey Gillmor 
Bunning Doolittie Gilman 


Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 
Grams 
Grandy 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hefley 
Herger 
Hobson 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Horn 
Houghton 
Huffington 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 
Inhofe 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, Sam 
Kasich 

Kim 
Kingston 
Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Lightfoot 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 


Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 


Clement 
Clyburn 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 

de Lugo (VI) 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 


Linder 
Livingston 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
Meyers 
Mica 
Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morella 


Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Roth 


Roukema 
Royce 


NOES—238 


Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 
Engel 
English 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Faleomavaega 
(AS) 
Farr 
Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Green 
Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
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Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 

Shays 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Talent 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vucanovich 
Walker 


McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moran 
Murphy 
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Murtha Romero-Barceló Swift 
Nadler (PR) Synar 
Natcher Rose Tanner 
Neal (MA) Rostenkowski Tejeda 
Norton (DC) Rowland ‘Thompson 
Oberstar Roybal-Allard Thornton 
Obey Rush Thurman 
Olver Sabo Torres 
Ortiz Sanders Torricelli 
Orton Sangmelster Towns 
Owens Sarpalius Traficant 
Pallone Sawyer Tucker 
Pastor Schenk Underwood (GU) 
Payne (NJ) Schroeder Unsoeld 
imos Schumer Velàzquez 
Payne (VA) Scott Vento 
Pelosi Serrano Visclosky 
Penny Sharp Volkmer 
Peterson (FL) Shepherd Waters 
Peterson (MN) Sisisky Watt 
Pickett Skaggs Waxman 
Pomeroy Slaughter Wheat 
Poshard Smith (IA) Whitten 
Príce (NC) Spratt Williams 
Rahall Stark Wise 
Rangel Stokes Woolsey 
Reed Strickland Wyden 
Reynolds Studds Wynn 
Richardson Stupak Yates 
Roemer Swett 
NOT VOTING—19 
Andrews (TX) Fields (TX) Michel 
Bilirakis Hastert Neal (NC) 
Clayton Hastings Ridge 
Coleman Kennedy Slattery 
Cunningham Laughlin Washington 
de la Garza Lloyd 
Ewing McMillan 
О 1424 

The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ewing for, with Mr. Washington 
against. 

Messrs. LIPINSKI, HAMBURG, 


RUSH, and WISE changed their vote 
from “ауе” to “по.” 

Mr. GRANDY changed his vote from 
“по” о “ауе.” 

So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mrs. 
MINK of Hawaii). The question is on the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. CARDIN) 
having assumed the chair, Mrs. MINK of 
Hawaii, Chairman pro tempore of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 811) to reauthorize 
the independent counsel law for an ad- 
ditional 5 years, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 
352 she reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
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adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. GEKAS 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GEKAS. I am opposed to it as 
presently framed, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GEKAS moves to recommit the bill 
(H.R. 811) to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with instructions to report the bill back to 
the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: 

Page 9, strike line 18 and all that follows 
through line 14 on page 10 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 


SEC. 4. APPLICATION TO OF CON- 
GRESS. 


Section 591(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting ''; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(9) any Senator or Representative in, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the 
Congress, or any person who has served as a 
Senator, а Representative, Delegate, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner within the 2-year period 
before the receipt of the information under 
subsection (a) with respect to conduct that 
occurred while such person was a Senator, а 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner."', 

Mr. GEKAS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion to recommit be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes in support 
of his motion to recommit. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just gone through a very tortuous exer- 
cise in the Gekas amendment as 
amended by BRYANT, and so we never 
had the opportunity to clearly define 
or to vote up or down on the Gekas 
amendment, which is opposite in no- 
tion to that which the bill carries. 
Once again, this will be our oppor- 
tunity to vote yes or no, up or down on 
the Gekas amendment. 
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Once again, the picture I want to 
paint here is this: As you prepare to 
vote, consider this, consider that you 
see in front of you a high-ranking 


Member of Congress against whom 
some allegations have been made and 
which allegations reach the desk of the 
Attorney General. 

Under the bill that has been now 
amended by BRYANT which really re- 
turns to the original language of the 
bil, the Bryant bill language under 
that, the Attorney General does not 
have any duty at all to move those al- 
legations but has utmost discretion to 
deal with it as the Attorney General 
wants to do. 

Consider the alternative: The Gekas 
amendment, when these allegations are 
made against this high-ranking Mem- 
ber of Congress, the Attorney General, 
upon seeing them, must act on it. And 
why? Because we make the language 
comparable to that that is applicable 
to Members of the Cabinet. 

When the high-ranking Member of 
Congress is of the same party as the 
Attorney General and the Attorney 
General, of course, has been appointed 
by the President, all three being in the 
same party, if these is not conflict of 
interest there certainly is the appear- 
ance of conflict of interest. That is 
what the Gekas amendment cures. It 
gives to the American people the op- 
portunity to say, “Үев for Congress. It 
has finally acted to bring a sense of 
proportion and justice to its procedures 
at least in one area, that of independ- 
ent counsel.” 

I ask for a yes vote on the motion to 
recommit, because in doing so, you are 
restoring the faith of the American 
people in the ability of Congress to 
treat its Members as all other citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CARDIN). The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BROOKS] will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this motion to recommit. 

The Members of this body have spo- 
ken loudly and clearly on the applica- 
tion of the independent-counsel statute 
through the Members of Congress. 
They have voted, we have voted, this 
afternoon to cover all Members of the 
U.S. Congress through the Bryant 
amendment by a vote of 339 to 76. 

They also voted against the Gekas 
amendment and the Hyde amendment. 

I do not think we need to take up any 
more time. We know what we want to 
do. Let us kill the motion to recommit, 
pass the bill, and I am going to Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I demand а 

recorded vote. 
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Combest 


Dickey 


Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Geren 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 


Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
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A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 183, noes 230, 
answered, not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 22] 
AYES—183 


Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 
Grams 
Grandy 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hefley 
Herger 
Hobson 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Horn 
Houghton 
Huffington 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Inglis 
Inhofe 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, Sam 
Kasich 
Kim 
Kingston 
Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Livingston 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
Meyers 
Mica 
Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Myers 
Nussle 
Oxley 
Packard 


NOES—230 
Brown (OH) 


Clyburn 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 


Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schiff 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shepherd 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (МІ) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Talent 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 
Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Deutsch 
Dicks 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
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Gejdenson Margolies- Rostenkowski 
Gephardt Mezvinsky Rowland 
Gibbons Martinez Roybal-Allard 
Glickman Mazzoli 
Gonzalez McCloskey Sabo 
Gordon McCurdy Sanders 
Green McDermott Sangmeister 
Gutierrez McHale Sarpalius 
Hall (OH) McKinney Sawyer 
Hamburg McNulty Schenk 
Hamilton Meehan Schroeder 
Harman Meek Schumer 
Hayes Menendez Scott 
Hefner Mfume Serrano 
Hinchey Miller (CA) Sharp 
Hoagland Mineta Sisisky 
Hochbrueckner Minge Skaggs 
Holden Mink Slaughter 
Hoyer Moakley Smith (1A) 
Hughes Mollohan Spratt 
Hutto Montgomery Stark 
Inslee Moran Stokes 
Jefferson Murphy Strickland 
Johnson (GA) Murtha Studds 
Johnson (SD) Nadler Stupak 
Johnson, E. B. Natcher Swift 
Johnston Neal (MA) Synar 
Kanjorski Oberstar Tanner 
Kaptur Obey Tejeda 
Kennedy Olver Thompson 
Kennelly Ortiz Thornton 
Kildee Orton Thurman 
King Owens Torres 
Kleczka Pallone Torricelli 
Klein Pastor Towns 
Klink Payne (NJ) Traficant 
Kopetski Payne (VA) Tucker 
Kreidler Pelosi Unsoeld 
LaFalce Penny Velazquez 
Lambert Peterson (FL) Vento 
Lancaster Peterson (MN) Visclosky 
Lantos Pickett Waters 
LaRocco Pickle Watt 
Lehman Pomeroy Waxman 
Levin Poshard Wheat 
Lewis (GA) Price (NC) Whitten 
Lipinski Rahall Williams 
Lloyd Rangel Wilson 
Long Reed Wise 
Lowey Reynolds Woolsey 
Maloney Richardson Wyden 
Mann Roemer Wynn 
Manton Rose Yates 
NOT VOTING—20 
Andrews (TX) Fields (TX) McMillan 
Bacchus (FL) Hastert Michel 
Bilirakis Hastings Neal (NC) 
Clayton Hilliard Ridge 
Coleman Laughlin Slattery 
de la Garza Markey Washington 
Ewing Matsui 
O 1450 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bilirakis for, with Mr. Andrews (TX) 
against. 

Mr. Ewing for, with Mr. Washington 
against. 


Mr. SKELTON changed his vote from 
“по” to “ауе.” 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CARDIN). The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 356, noes 56, 
not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 23] 
AYES—356 

Ackerman Fields (LA) Lewis (CA) 
Allard Filner Lewis (FL) 
Andrews (ME) Pingerhut Lewis (GA) 
Andrews (NJ) Fish Lightfoot 
Applegate Flake Lipinski 
Bachus (AL) Foglietta Livingston 
Baesler Ford (MI) Lloyd 
Baker (LA) Ford (TN) Long 
Barca Fowler Lowey 
Barcia Frank (MA) Machtley 
Barlow Franks (CT) Maloney 
Barrett (NE) Franks (NJ) апп 
Barrett (WI) Frost Manton 
Bateman Furse Manzullo 
Becerra Gallegly Margolies- 
Beilenson Gallo Mezvinsky 
Bentley Gejdenson Markey 
Bereuter Gephardt Martinez 
Berman Geren Matsui 
Bevill Gibbons Mazzoli 
Bilbray Gilchrest McCandless 
Bishop Gillmor McCloskey 
Blackwell Gilman McCollum 
Blute Glickman McCrery 
Boehlert Gonzalez McCurdy 
Boehner Goodlatte McDade 
Вопіог Gordon McDermott 
Borski Goss McHale 
Boucher Grandy McHugh 
Brewster Green McKeon 
Brooks Greenwood McKinney 
Browder Gunderson Meehan 
Brown (CA) Gutierrez Meek 
Brown (FL) Hall (OH) Menendez 
Brown (OH) Hall (TX) Meyers 
Bryant Hamburg Mfume 
Burton Hamilton Mica 
Byrne Harman Miller (CA) 
Calvert Hayes Miller (FL) 
Camp Hefner Mineta 
Canady Herger Minge 
Cantwell Hinchey Mink 
Cardin Hoagland Moakley 
Carr Hobson Molinari 
Castle Hochbrueckner Mollohan 
Chapman Hoekstra Montgomery 
Clay Holden Moorhead 
Clement Horn Moran 
Clinger Hoyer Morella 
Clyburn Huffington Murphy 
Collins (GA) Hughes Murtha 
Collins (IL) Hunter Myers 
Collins (МТ) Hutto Nadler 
Combest Hyde Natcher 
Condit Inhofe Neal (MA) 
Conyers Inslee Oberstar 
Cooper Istook Obey 
Coppersmith Jacobs Olver 
Costello Jefferson Ortiz 
Coyne Johnson (CT) Orton 
Cramer Johnson (GA) Owens 
Cunningham Johnson (SD) Packard 
Danner Johnson, E. В. Pallone 
Darden Johnston Parker 
Deal Kanjorski Pastor 
DeFazio Kaptur Payne (NJ) 
DeLauro Kasich Payne (VA) 
Dellums Kennedy Pelosi 
Derrick Kennelly Ре 
Deutsch Kildee Peterson (FL) 
Diaz-Balart Kingston Peterson (MN) 
Dicks Kleczka Petri 
Dingell Klein Pickett 
Dixon Klink Pickle 
Dooley Klug Pomeroy 
Dunn Knollenberg Porter 
Durbin Kopetski Portman 
Edwards (CA) Kreidler Poshard 
Edwards (TX) LaFalce Price (NC) 
Ehlers Lambert Pryce (OH) 
Engel Lancaster Quinn 
English Lantos Rahall 
Eshoo LaRocco Ramstad 
Evans Lazio Rangel 
Everett Leach Ravenel 
Farr Lehman Reed 
Fawell Levin Regula 
Fazio Levy Reynolds 
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Richardson Skaggs Torres 

berts Skeen Torricelli 
Roemer Skelton Towns 
Rogers Slaughter Traficant 
Rohrabacher Smith (1A) Tucker 
Ros-Lehtinen Smith (MI) Unsoeld 
Rose Smith (NJ) Upton 
Rostenkowski Smith (OR) Valentine 
Roukema Smith (TX) Velazquez 
Rowland Snowe Vento 
Roybal-Allard Spence Visclosky 
Royce Spratt Volkmer 
Rush Stark Vucanovich 
Sabo Stearns Walsh 
Sanders Stenholm Waters 
Sangmeister Stokes Watt 
Santorum Strickland Waxman 
Sarpalius Studds Weldon 
Sawyer Stupak Wheat 
Saxton Swett Whitten 
Schenk Swift Williams 
Schiff Synar Wilson 
Schroeder Tanner Wise 
Schumer Tauzin Wolf 
Scott Taylor (MS) Woolsey 
Serrano Tejeda Wyden 
Sharp ‘Thomas (WY) Wynn 
Shaw Thompson Yates 

Thornton Young (FL) 
Shepherd Thurman Zeliff 
Sisisky Torkildsen Zimmer 
NOES—56 
Abercrombie Dreier Linder 
Archer Duncan McInnis 
Armey Emerson McNulty 
Ballenger Gekas Nussle 
Bartlett Gingrich Oxley 
Barton Goodling Paxon 
Bliley Grams Pombo 
Bonilla Hancock Quillen 
Bunning Hansen Schaefer 
Buyer Hefley Sensenbrenner 
Callahan Hoke Shuster 
Coble Houghton Solomon 
Cox Hutchinson Stump 
Crane Inglis Sundquist 
Crapo Johnson, Sam Taylor (NC) 
DeLay Kim Thomas (CA) 
Dickey King Walker 
Doolittle Kolbe Young (AK) 
Dornan Kyl 
NOT VOTING—21 
Andrews (TX) Ewing Michel 
Bacchus (FL) Fields (TX) Neal (NC) 
Baker (CA) Hastert Ridge 
Bilirakis Hastings Roth 
Clayton Hilliard Slattery 
Coleman Laughlin Talent 
de la Garza McMillan Washington 
П 1459 

Mr. NUSSLE changed his vote from 

“ауе” to no?’ 


Messrs. HOBSON, SMITH of Michi- 
gan, ROYCE, and BURTON of Indiana 
changed their vote from no“ to taye.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Мг. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
352, I call up from the Speaker’s table 
the Senate bill (S. 24) to reauthorize 
the independent counsel law for an ad- 
ditional 5 years, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. BROOKS 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 

motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BROOKS moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 24, 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 811 as passed by the House, as follows: 

5. 24 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Independent 
Counsel Reauthorization Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 2. FIVE-YEAR REAUTHORIZATION. 

(a) REAUTHORIZATION.—Section 599 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
“1987” and inserting “1993”. 

(b) EFFECTIVENESS OF STATUTE.—Chapter 40 
of title 28, United States Code, shall be effective, 
on and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, as if the authority for such chapter had not 
erpired before such date. 

SEC. 3. ADDED CONTROLS. 

(a) COST CONTROLS AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUP- 
PORT.—Section 594 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“() COST CONTROLS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT. — 

"(1) COST CONTROLS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—An independent counsel 
shall— 

i) conduct all activities with due regard for 
expense: 

ii) authorize only reasonable and lawful ex- 
penditures; and 

“(iti) promptly, upon taking office, assign to a 
specific employee the duty of certifying that ez- 
penditures of the independent counsel are rea- 
sonable and made in accordance with law. 

"(B) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE POLICIES.—An 
independent counsel shall comply with the es- 
tablished policies of the Department of Justice 
respecting expenditures of funds, except to the 
ertent that compliance would be inconsistent 
with the purposes of this chapter. 

“(2) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT.—The Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall provide administrative support and 
guidance to each independent counsel. No offi- 
cer or employee of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts shall disclose informa- 
tion related to an independent counsel's erpend- 
itures, personnel, or administrative acts or ar- 
rangements without the authorization of the 
independent counsel. 

"(3) OFFICE SPACE.—The Administrator of 
General Services, in consultation with the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, shall promptly provide appro- 
priate office space for each independent coun- 
sel. Such office space shall be within a Federal 
building unless the Administrator of General 
Services determines that other arrangements 
would cost less. 

(b) INDEPENDENT COUNSEL PER DIEM EXx- 
PENSES.—Section 594(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking An independent counsel" and 
inserting 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—An independent counsel”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(2) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Ezcept as provided іп 
paragraph (3), an independent counsel and per- 
sons appointed under subsection (c) shall be en- 
titled to the payment of travel expenses as pro- 
vided by subchapter 1 of chapter 57 of title 5, in- 
cluding travel or transportation erpenses in ac- 
cordance with section 5703 of title 5. 

(3) TRAVEL TO PRIMARY OFFICE.—An inde- 
pendent counsel and amy person appointed 
under subsection (c) shall not be entitled to the 
payment of travel and subsistence erpenses 
under subchapter 1 of chapter 57 of title 5 with 
respect to duties performed in the city in which 
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the primary office of that independent counsel 
or person is located after 1 year of service by 
that independent counsel or person (as the case 
may be) under this chapter unless the employee 
assigned duties under subsection (1)(1)(A)(iii) 
certifies that the payment is in the public inter- 
est to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 
Any such certification shall be effective for 6 
months, but may be renewed for additional peri- 
ods of 6-months each if, for each such renewal, 
the employee assigned duties under subsection 
(D(1)(A)(iii) makes a recertification with respect 
to the public interest described in the preceding 
sentence. In making any certification or recer- 
tification under this paragraph with respect to 
travel and subsistence expenses of an independ- 
ent counsel or person appointed under sub- 
section (c), such employee shall consider, among 
other relevant factors— 

"(A) the cost to the Government of reimburs- 
ing such travel and subsistence expenses; 

"(B) the period of time for which the inde- 
pendent counsel anticipates that the activities 
of the independent counsel or person, as the 
case may be, will continue; 

“(С) the personal and financial burdens on 
the independent counsel or person, as the case 
may be, of relocating so that such travel and 
subsistence erpenses would not be incurred; and 

D) the burdens associated with appointing а 
new independent counsel, or appointing another 
person under subsection (c), to replace the indi- 
vidual involved who is unable or unwilling to so 
relocate. 

An employee making a certification or recertifi- 
cation under this paragraph shall be liable for 
an invalid certification or recertification to the 
same extent as a certifying official certifying a 
voucher is liable under section 3528 of title 31.''. 

(c) INDEPENDENT COUNSEL EMPLOYEE PAY 
COMPARABILITY.—Section 594(c) of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by striking the last 
sentence and inserting the following: ‘Such em- 
ployees shall be compensated at levels not to ех- 
ceed those payable for comparable positions in 
the Office of United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under sections 548 and 550, but 
in no event shall any such employee be com- 
pensated at a rate greater than the rate of basic 
pay payable for level IV of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5315 of title 5. 

(d) ETHICS ENFORCEMENT.—Section 594(j) of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new paragraph: 

"(5) ENFORCEMENT.—The Attorney General 
and the Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics have authority to enforce complíance 
with this subsection."’. 

(e) COMPLIANCE WITH POLICIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE.—Section 594(f) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
"shall, except where not possible, comply" and 
inserting "shall, except to the extent that to do 
so would be inconsistent with the purposes of 
this chapter, comply". 

(f) PUBLICATION OF REPORTS.—Section 594(h) 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

"(3) PUBLICATION OF REPORTS.—At the request 
of an independent counsel, the Public Printer 
shall cause to be printed any report previously 
released to the public under paragraph (2). The 
independent counsel shall certify the number of 
copies necessary for the public, and the Public 
Printer shall place the cost of the required num- 
ber to the debit of such independent counsel. 
Additional copies shall be made available to the 
public through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments sales program under section 1702 of title 
44 and the depository library program under 
section 1903 of such title.; and 

(2) in the first sentence of paragraph (2), by 
striking "appropriate" the second place it ap- 
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pears and inserting ‘‘in the public interest, con- 
sistent with maximizing public disclosure, ensur- 
ing a full erplanation of independent counsel 
activities and decisionmaking, and facilitating 
the release of information and materials which 
the independent counsel has determined should 
be disclosed". 

(9) ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—Section 
595(a)(2) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking "such statements and all 
that follows through appropriate and insert- 
ing "annually a report on the activities of the 
independent counsel, including a description of 
the progress of any investigation or prosecution 
conducted by the independent counsel. Such re- 
port may omit any matter that in the judgment 
of the independent counsel should be kept con- 
fidential, but shall provide information ade- 
quate to justify the expenditures that the office 
of the independent counsel has made 

(h) PERIODIC REAPPOINTMENT OF INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL.—Section 596(b)(2) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new sentence: “If the Attor- 
ney General has not made a request under this 
paragraph, the division of the court shall deter- 
mine on its own motion whether termination is 
appropriate under this paragraph not later than 
3 years after the appointment of an independent 
counsel and at the end of each succeeding 3- 
year period. 

(i) AUDITS BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL.— 
Section 596(c) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(c) AUDITS.—By December 31 of each year, 
an independent counsel shall prepare a state- 
ment of erpenditures for the fiscal year that 
ended оп the immediately preceding September 
30. An independent counsel whose office is ter- 
minated prior to the end of the fiscal year shall 
prepare a statement of expenditures by the date 
that is 90 days after the date on which the office 
is terminated. The Comptroller General shall 
audit each such statement and shall, not later 
than March 31 of the year following the submis- 
sion of any such statement, report the results of 
each audit to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and the Committee on Government Operations 
of the House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

SEC. 4. MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

Section 591(c) of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by indenting paragraphs (1) and (2) two 
ems to the right and by redesignating such 
paragraphs as subparagraphs (A) and (B), re- 
spectively; 

(2) by striking "The Attorney" and all that 
follows through ''if—"'' and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Attorney General may 
conduct a preliminary investigation in accord- 
ance with section 592 if—''; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS,—When the Attor- 
ney General determines that it would be in the 
public interest, the Attorney General may con- 
duct a preliminary investigation in accordance 
with section 592 if the Attorney General receives 
information sufficient to constitute grounds to 
investigate whether a Member of Congress may 
have violated any Federal criminal law other 
than a violation classified as a Class B or C mis- 
demeanor or an infraction."’. 

SEC. 5. GROUNDS FOR REMOVAL. 

Section 596(a)(1) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking ‘‘physical disabil- 
ity, mental incapacity” and inserting “physical 
or mental disability (consistent with prohibi- 
tions on discrimination otherwise imposed by 
law)". 
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SEC. 6. NATIONAL SECURITY. 

Section 597 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

"(c) NATIONAL SECURITY—An independent 
counsel shall comply with guidelines and proce- 
dures used by the Department in the handling 
and use of classified materials. 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall be- 
come effective on the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 811) was 
laid on the table. 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON H.R. 811 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
352, I move that the House insist on its 
amendments to the Senate bill, S. 24, 
and request a conference with the Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CARDIN). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BROOKS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. BROOKS, BRY- 
ANT, GLICKMAN, FRANK of Massachu- 
setts, FISH, HYDE, and GEKAS. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, on rolicall 
18 earlier today I believe that through 
malfunction of the machine or, much 
more likely, malfunction of me, the 
vote failed to record. Had I been re- 
corded, I would have voted “по”. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. TALENT. Mr. Speaker, it has come to 
my attention that, although | was present at 
the time of the vote on final passage of H.R. 
811, the Independent Counsel Reauthorization 
Act of 1993, 1 failed to vote. The RECORD 
Should show that, because this bill did not 
cover the Congress, | would have voted “no” 


on final passage. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speaker, | was 
not present for the vote on the final passage 
of H.R. 811, the reauthorization of the inde- 
pendent counsel, because | was unaware that 
this was a 5-minute vote. Had | been present 
| would have voted "no." Although | strongly 
support reauthorizing an independent counsel 
as proposed by Congressman HYDE, | felt that 
the independent counsel reauthorization under 
H.R. 811 was severely flawed: The bill did not 
mandatorily apply to Members of Congress; it 
left the door open for another Lawrence Walsh 
debacle; and it did nothing to prevent the un- 
restrained spending of taxpayer dollars. 
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FEDERAL WORK FORCE 
RESTRUCTURING ACT OF 1994 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 357 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Тһе Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 357 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3345) to amend 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate cer- 
tain restrictions on employee training; to 
provide temporary authority to agencies re- 
lating to voluntary separation incentive pay- 
ments; and for other purposes. The first 
reading of the bill shall be dispensed with. 
All points of order against consideration of 
the bill are waived. General debate shall be 
confined to the bill and the amendments 
made in order by this resolution and shall 
not exceed one hour equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. After general debate the 
bill shall be considered for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
printed in part 1 of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules accompanying this resolu- 
tion. The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute shall be considered as read. No 
amendment to the amendment in the nature 
of а substitute shall be in order except the 
amendment printed in part 2 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules, which may be of- 
fered only by a Member designated in the re- 
port, shall be considered as read, shall be de- 
batable for the time specified in the report 
equally divided and controlled by the pro- 
ponent and an opponent, shall not be subject 
to amendment, and shall not be subject to a 
demand for division of the question in the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole. А11 
points of order against the amendments 
printed in the report of the Committee on 
Rules are waived. At the conclusion of con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted. Any Member may de- 
mand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute made in order as origi- 
nal text. The previous question shall be con- 
Sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAK- 
LEY] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
for the purpose of debate only, pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. During consideration of 
this resolution, all time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to begin today 
by thanking Chairman BILL CLAY, 
ranking member JOHN MYERS, STENY 
HOYER, DAN BURTON, JERRY SOLOMON, 
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and TIM PENNY for their willingness to 
sit down and work together to help 
craft a fair and responsible compromise 
for this very important issue. The ab- 
solute deadline for implementation of 
this program is imminent and any fur- 
ther delay would likely mean the end 
of this initiative to reduce the Federal 
work force without major RIF's [Re- 
ductions-in-Force]. I am very appre- 
ciative of all their efforts to help bring 
this bill to the floor today. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 357 
provides for consideration of the Fed- 
eral Workforce Restructuring Act. The 
rule provides 1 hour of general debate 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

The rule makes in order as an origi- 
nal bill for purposes of amendment the 
Clay substitute printed in part 1 of the 
report to accompany the rule. 'The only 
amendment to the substitute made in 
order under the rule is the Penny/Bur- 
ton amendment printed in part 2 of the 
report. The Penny/Burton amendment 
is debatable for 30 minutes. қ 

The Penny-Burton amendment is 
considered as read, is not subject to 
amendment, and is not subject to a de- 
mand for a division of the question. All 
points of order are waived against the 
amendments printed in the report. Fi- 
nally, the rule provides one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions. 

In February 1993, President Clinton 
signed an Executive order directed at 
downsizing the Federal work force. 
Each agency with a work force of at 
least 100 full-time employees was re- 
quired to achieve at least a 4 percent 
reduction in its civilian work force by 
the end of fiscal year 1995, with 10 per- 
cent of that total to come from the 
Senior Executive Service, GS-14 and 
GS-15 or their equivalents. These re- 
ductions, to the extent possible, were 
to be achieved through attrition and 
early-out programs. Additionally, Vice 
President GORE in his National Per- 
formance Review called for reducing 
the Federal work force by 12 percent or 
approximately 252,000 positions over 
the next 5 years. In an effort to help at- 
tain these goals, H.R. 3345 seeks to im- 
plement a system for offering govern- 
mentwide voluntary separation incen- 
tive payments to encourage Federal 
employees who may wish to retire 
early. The exact amount of the incen- 
tive payment would be the amount 
that a particular employee would re- 
ceive for severance рау ог 925,000, 
whichever is less. The money would be 
paid in a lump sum after the employ- 
ee’s separation. The period must end 
before January 1, 1995. Money used to 
pay for these buyouts must come from 
the Agency’s existing funding. Employ- 
ees who take this separation payment 
may not be reemployed by the Federal 
Government for at least 2 years. Those 
who do return during that period must 
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repay the full amount received under 
this program. Additionally, agencies 
must contribute to the civil service re- 
tirement fund 9 percent of the final an- 
nual pay of each departing employee 
who is taking early retirements. In its 
initiative to reinvent and improve the 
Federal Government, H.R. 3345 sets up 
this procedure for Federal agencies to 
reduce full-time positions without the 
disruptive and costly reductions-in- 
force system that has been used in the 
past for cutting back Federal positions. 
The Department of Defense and the 
Central Intelligence Agency already 
have in place similar voluntary separa- 
tion payment agreements. These agen- 
cies have found this program to be very 
successful and effective in reducing 
staff while still achieving the assign- 
ments of their respective organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3345 is absolutely 
critical if we are to responsibly address 
the issue of reducing the Federal work 
force and meeting the goals for stream- 
lining the Federal Government as pro- 
posed by the Clinton administration. 

Enactment of this legislation is the 
most effective and efficient way to ac- 
complish the target number of reduc- 
ing Federal employment by 252,000. 
H.R. 3345 authorizes Federal agencies 
to offer up to $25,000 in voluntary sepa- 
ration incentive payments to qualified 
Federal employees. Employees may ei- 
ther leave the Federal service entirely 
or, if qualified, retire early from Gov- 
ernment services. This bill will allow 
for an orderly, agency-by-agency re- 
structuring and reduction. Each indi- 
vidual agency will determine the ap- 
propriate divisions or components of 
that agency where the voluntary sepa- 
ration incentives will be offered. 

Without this bill, it is inevitable that 
massive and arbitrary layoffs of Fed- 
eral employees will be forthcoming. We 
must help avoid this disruption to Gov- 
ernment services—and particularly the 
terrible toll on personnel that would 
occur with the activation of such 
[RIF's] reduction-in-force. This bill and 
this rule are both the result of count- 
less hours of deliberation and negotia- 
tion with Members from both sides of 
the aisle working together to craft a 
responsible and fair compromise. I urge 
Members to support both the rule and 
the bill so we may move this legisla- 
tion and begin an orderly process of ad- 
dressing Federal personnel. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule before us pro- 
vides for the consideration of the Fed- 
eral Workforce Restructuring Act of 
1994, the so-called buyout bill. While I 
prefer an open rule on a bill like this, 
I appreciate the spirit of negotiation 
that was exemplified in the Committee 
on Rules last night. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Committee on 
Rules began its consideration of this 
bill, I expressed reservations about the 
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bill on behalf of our Republican leader, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. I also pointed out several 
loopholes that had to be tightened if 
there were to be any Republican votes 
for it at all. 

We heard testimony from the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MYERS] raising these same kinds of 
concerns. 

Mr. Speaker, all too often, all we Re- 
publicans get in the Committee on 
Rules is a chance to talk. Many times 
our views are just shunted aside. But 
last night we were invited to negotiate 
a procedure for this legislation to be 
considered on the floor. 

The bipartisan group that met in the 
office of my good friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] 
during the hearing to sort out the de- 
tails consisted of the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLAY], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. MOAKLEY], myself, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HOYER], the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MYERS], the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BURTON] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY] as well as 
majority members of the Committee 
on Rules. 
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An amendment was crafted as a re- 
sult of this bipartisan session to allay 
the concerns of many Members about 
this legislation. The amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PENNY] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] which in- 
corporates my own amendment, ad- 
dresses these concerns. Due to the 
rushed procedure the House is employ- 
ing to consider this legislation, Mem- 
bers should be familiar with the objec- 
tives raised to the bill and the provi- 
sions of the bipartisan amendment. 

The amendment clearly does improve 
the bill. First, the bill does not ade- 
quately address the possibility of Fed- 
eral employees taking the buyout and 
then coming back to work soon there- 
after. I objected to that. I offered an 
amendment in the Committee on Rules 
to correct that problem. 

Under the bill, as reported by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, any employee who returns to 
the job within 2 years after accepting 
the buyout must repay the amount 
which can be up to $25,000. Now, the in- 
tent of the bill is to downsize the Fed- 
eral Government. And if a Federal em- 
ployee takes a buyout, he should not 
magically reappear in the job. 

The bipartisan amendment states 
that if a Federal employee accepts the 
buyout and returns to work within 5 
years, not just 2 years, but within 5 
years, that Federal employee must 
repay the buyout. 
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This, it is hoped, will discourage em- 
ployees from coming back and, there- 
fore, negating the real reason for this 
bill. 

The bill, as reported, provides a waiv- 
er for the repayment under certain cir- 
cumstances. Under the Burton-Penny- 
Solomon amendments, the language of 
this provision is tightened in the hopes 
that it will be difficult for Federal 
workers to return to work and still 
keep the cash. 

In order to further alleviate the con- 
cern of Members that this bill may cre- 
ate a revolving door for Government 
employees collecting buyouts and not 
actually leaving, the Penny-Burton 
amendment includes the requirement 
that the total number of employee po- 
sitions in all agencies be reduced by 
one position for every employee who 
receives a buyout. 

Mr. Speaker, another concern raised 
by our Republican leader, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] re- 
lated to the bill’s failure to codify the 
reductions in Federal employment as 
promised by President Clinton. The 
Penny-Burton amendment made in 
order under the rule sets limits on the 
number of positions in the Federal 
Government for the next 6 years as de- 
termined by the Office of Management 
and Budget. This provision is crucial, if 
the American people hope to hold the 
President’s feet to the fire on his 
pledge to reduce the Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. Speaker, the buyout concept is 
sweeping this Nation in the private 
sector, and it is only right because it 
treats long-term employees fairly. And 
the Federal Government is right to fi- 
nally catch on. I think this is the way 
to go. I think we Republicans and 
Democrats alike ought to adopt this 
policy. Because of the overwhelming 
public sentiment, Republicans have 
stood ready to assist in enacting the 
Government reforms that were rec- 
ommended by Vice President GORE in 
his national performance review last 
year. 

This bill, properly amended by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
and the gentleman from Minnesota 
ІМг. PENNY] and myself, is an impor- 
tant first step in that process. There- 
fore, if the Penny-Burton-Solomon 
amendment passed, I would recommend 
a “уев” vote on the bill and ask every 
Republican to vote for it. If the amend- 
ment fails, however, I am going to be 
the first red “по” vote up there on the 
board, and I hope everybody then 
would vote against the bill. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
New York, and thank my colleague on 
the Committee on Appropriations as 
well as the ranking member of the 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Мг. MYERS] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for the 
incredible work they have done on this 
issue. I wanted to assure the gentleman 
from New York, I intend to support his 
amendment. 


We have said we were going to do 
this. His amendment ensures that we 
are going to do it, and it is not a re- 
volving door. I think that is fair, as the 
gentleman well knows. I think 252 is 
much too low a number, but that is the 
number we have decided on. It has 
passed this House, and I intend to sup- 
port his amendment. And not only 
that, I intend to urge Members on our 
side to support the Penny-Burton-Solo- 
mon amendment. 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, let me 
just say to the gentleman from Mary- 
land that he has done yeoman’s work 
on behalf of the Federal employees in 
sticking up to a fair bill that would 
treat them fairly, and I commend the 
gentleman for it. It just goes to show, 
when both sides of the aisle get to- 
gether and they work with a little 
comity, they can come out with a good 
product. 

This is a good product. I commend 
the gentleman for all of his efforts, 
along with my friend, the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] and 
others. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me, 

I join our friend, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HOYER] in thanking the 
committee for giving us a rule that we 
all can support. Often this year and 
last year I have not been able to sup- 
port rules, where many years ago I 
never, ever voted against a rule. I 
thought every bill was entitled to be 
heard. But on this side, we feel like we 
sometimes have been denied the right 
to offer amendments. 

I certainly want to thank our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MOAKLEY] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] ranking 
member, and all members of the com- 
mittee for giving us a rule and working 
late into yesterday afternoon and 
evening. 

І realize that a lot of Members like to 
go home early, but I do compliment the 
committee for realizing the necessity 
of moving this as rapidly as we can, 
and I do thank the committee for a 
rule that we all can vote for. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman and his staff did yeoman's work 
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on this, too, to finally come up with a 
compromise, along with our Repub- 
lican leader, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL]. The bill is going to 
work out to be a good bill for the tax- 
payers of this Nation and for the Fed- 
eral employees. 


Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD some printed material: 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I thank the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. HOYER] for allowing this dia- 
log to take place on the floor. It sounds 
like resurrection day. I just hope that 
Members will look at this tape, and it 
will remind us of what we can do, 
working jointly together, to get а 
package through that really affects the 
entire United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, it just 
во happens that I just did an interview 
with a member of the press in which I 
had some accolades to say about my 
good friend, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY]. Не has lived 
up to everything I just told the press. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL WORK FORCE 
REDUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CARDIN). Pursuant to House Resolution 
357 and rule XXIII, the Chair declares 
the House in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill, H.R. 
3345. 

The Chair designates the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. MORAN] as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
and requests the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RAHALL] to assume the 
chair temporarily. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3345) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to 
eliminate certain restrictions on em- 
ployee training; to provide temporary 
authority to agencies relating to vol- 
untary separation incentive payments; 
and for other purposes, with Mr. Ra- 
HALL, Chairman pro tempore, in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the bill is considered as 
having been read the first time. 


Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLAY] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MYERS] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLAY]. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, the admin- 
istration has proposed an overall re- 
duction in the number of Federal work- 
ers of 252,000. Even apart from the ad- 
ministration's plans for reducing the 
Federal work force, appropriations al- 
ready enacted by the Congress will ne- 
cessitate reductions beyond those that 
can be accommodated by normal attri- 
tion in a number of agencies. Last 
week, the subcommittee on the Civil 
Service and the Subcommittee on Com- 
pensation and Employee Benefits held 
& hearing to examine the need for im- 
minent work force reductions. Among 
the witnesses were the Secretaries of 
the Departments of Agriculture, Inte- 
rior, and Transportation. All three De- 
partments face work force reductions 
in this fiscal year that are likely to ex- 
ceed normal attrition. Additionally, 
the Office of Personnel Management, 
the General Services Administration, 
and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration are facing the 
necessity of conducting involuntary re- 
ductions in force unless they receive 
buy-out authority this year. 

H.R. 3345 provides essential authority 
to enable agencies to rationally and 
humanely reduce their work force. In 
the absence of authority to offer vol- 
untary separation incentives, there 
will be involuntary reductions in force 
this year. As a consequence, senior em- 
ployees will bump employees with less 
seniority. Agencies will incur sever- 
ance and unemployment compensation 
costs. Higher paid employees will end 
up performing work formerly done by 
lower paid employees and overall agen- 
cy salary levels will increase. Agencies 
will be unable to target reductions to 
either retain key individuals or pre- 
serve work force diversity. As bumping 
occurs, resulting  dislocations will 
Spread within the agency to the det- 
riment of program administration. 
Hardworking Americans will involun- 
tarily lose their jobs through no fault 
of their own. 

None of this need occur. Last Con- 
gress, the Defense Department was au- 
thorized to offer employees voluntary 
separation incentives. In fiscal year 
1993, the Department of Defense was 
able to reduce its work force by almost 
70,000 employees. At the beginning of 
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the year, Defense anticipated it would 
have to involuntary separate 35,000 
workers. Only 2,000 employees were in- 
voluntarily separated. Through the use 
of its buyout authority, the Depart- 
ment induced the voluntary separation 
of 32,000 employees. It thereby avoided 
paying severance and unemployment 
compensation and the salary inflation 
accompanying  RIF's. More impor- 
tantly, the reduction was achieved in а 
planned and controlled manner that 
minimized the impact on agency mo- 
rale, work force diversity, and the ad- 
ministration of national defense pro- 
grams. Most importantly, this reduc- 
tion was achieved in a cost-effective 
manner that minimized the hardships 
American workers would otherwise 
have faced. 

We cannot further delay the exten- 
sion of voluntary separation incentive 
authority. Voluntary separation incen- 
tives in this fiscal year must be paid 
out of an agency's current appropria- 
tion. Unless the agencies are able to 
act quickly, they will not be able to 
offset the cost of separation incentives 
through salary reductions, and will be 
unable to avoid involuntary reduc- 
tions-in-force in fiscal year 1993 even if 
the voluntary separation incentive au- 
thorization is extended. 

H.R. 3345 authorizes agencies to offer 
а separation incentive bonus equal to 
the lesser of $25,000 or the amount of 
severance an employee would otherwise 
be entitled to receive. In addition, the 
legislation provides that agencies shall 
pay an additional 9 percent to the civil 
service retirement fund for those Civil 
Service Retirement System  partici- 
pants who, as a result of accepting а 
separation incentive, take early retire- 
ment. Finally, it provides that the au- 
thority to offer voluntary separation 
incentives, pursuant to this legislation, 
expires at the end of this calendar 
year. 

An amendment will be offered by Mr. 
PENNY and Mr. BURTON to reduce the 
overall Federal work force by 252,000; 
to provide that anyone receiving a sep- 
aration incentive who returns to gov- 
ernment service within 5 years must 
payback the entire bonus; and to pro- 
vide that overall Federal employment 
ceilings will be reduced on a one-for- 
one basis for each separation incentive 
that is accepted. I support the amend- 
ment. Adoption of the amendment will 
both ensure that the reduction that 
separation incentives are intended to 
facilitate does occur and will also fur- 
ther ensure that voluntary separation 
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incentives are used only for the pur- 
pose of reducing the size of the govern- 
ment. 

I want to commend the Members on 
both sides of the aisle who have made 
it possible to bring forward a respon- 
sible bill that will significantly reduce 
the Federal deficit. The chairman and 
ranking member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, Mr. MOAKLEY and Mr. SOLOMON, 
the authors of the amendment, Mr. 
PENNY and Mr. BURTON, the chairman 
of the Budget Committee, Mr. SABO, 
the minority leader, Mr. MICHEL, and 
the chairman of the Democratic cau- 
cus, Mr. HOYER, have all played an ex- 
ceptional role in forging a bipartisan 
consensus that allows us to move for- 
ward on a very urgent matter. The 
ranking member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, Mr. MYERS, 
the subcommittee chairs, Мг. MCCLOs- 
KEY and Ms. NORTON, and the members 
of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee have been instrumental, 
not only in the development of this leg- 
islation, but also in the development of 
the legislation that has already saved 
the jobs of 33,000 Defense Department 
employees at the same time the De- 
partment has reduced overall employ- 
ment by 70,000. 

Mr. Chairman, enactment of H.R. 
3345 will provide a proven, efficient, es- 
sential tool to reduce the size of the 
government. I urge my colleagues to 
support the Penny-Burton amendment 
and I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 3345 on final passage. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly support 
the thrust, the intention, the direction 
that we are talking about here, reduc- 
ing in force the number of employees 
for the Federal Government. Nothing 
new about that. We have heard for 
years from our constituents that most 
of the agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment are bloated. This may be true in 
some instances, but in some it is not. 
We all recognize the need to reduce the 
number of employees, thereby saving 
the taxpayers of this country unneeded 
expenditures. 

The way to go about it is where we 
have run into a difficulty through the 
years. We can do it through normal at- 
trition if we have an agreement that 
they will not be replaced. There has 
been some of that going on in the last 
several administrations. There have 
been people who have retired, who have 
left employment, and all of them have 
not been replaced. 

However, there is another way. We 
can just simply fire them, RIF, kick 
them out. But that is not fair to the 
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Federal employees, many of whom, 
most of whom, have dedicated their 
lives, and some have worked many, 
many years, and maybe just lack a few 
years in completing their service. To 
force them out of employ because we 
have decided that we no longer need 
them is not fair to those individuals 
who have given so much of their lives 
to the service of their Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There is a more reasonable way, a 
more justifiable way, a more equitable 
way to both the taxpayer as well as to 
the employee. That is this procedure 
that we are using today to give them 
some incentive to leave their employ- 
ment. When this bill originally passed 
out of our committee last year, I did 
not support it, even though, again, the 
concept I completely agree with. I 
thought it had some problems, most of 
which have been either addressed in 
the legislation now as it has been re- 
fined, or it has been, at least through 
the amendments, I believe there is an 
agreement we will accept. I think we 
have accepted the amendments, or I 
understand we are going to, which will 
remedy many of the reasons that I 
could not support it last year, even 
though, again, I certainly agreed with 
the concept of what we were intending 
to do. 

One of these which concerned me was 
were we really serious about reducing 
the number of employees. As an exam- 
ple, we have a target now of 252,000. 
The way I interpreted the legislation 
originally passed out last year, and as 
added to 3400, then it was taken out of 
3400, it was that an employee could 
leave the employ, get $25,000, but that 
person could be replaced next week; 
that slot, that position, could be re- 
placed by a new employee, but even 
worse than that, in 2 years and 1 day 
come back in to pocket the $25,000 and 
come back into the employ. I think we 
have eliminated that particular prob- 
lem. 

Another problem that I was con- 
cerned about is that the agencies could 
reduce this individual, then bring that 
same person back in under contract, 
working on a contract. I believe the 
amendment we are discussing now will 
take care of that, so we are now being 
serious. We are going to reduce a num- 
ber of employees, we are going to re- 
duce the obligation that the taxpayers 
have to support all these employees. 

I realize the gentleman in the chair 
right now and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HOYER], whom I cer- 
tainly thank, I congratulate, because I 
do not know of anyone who worked any 
harder than the gentleman from Mary- 
land, STENY HOYER, in bringing this 
about, and I understand that both of 
the gentlemen, and others here, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] 
have а lot of Federal employees. It is a 
real, real problem that these gentle- 
men had with their own constituency, 
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but they were taxpayers, too. I believe 
now this is the most fair way we have 
addressed this problem. 

One other reservation I had, and I do 
not know if we are ever going to cor- 
rect this, I was concerned that there 
are employees in the various agencies 
of the Federal Government that were 
going to retire anyway, next year or 
the year after next, and we are giving 
them the incentive of $25,000, which 
then amounts to а bonus, but in look- 
ing at what the Defense Department 
and a few other agencies would do who 
have already started exercising this, I 
am told that has not apparently been а 
problem, so I am willing to set that 
aside. I do not know how to address it 
anyway to correct the problem, to save 
the taxpayers that $25,000, if a person is 
going to retire anyway, but I am told 
that the average benefit which we pro- 
vide up to $25,000, the actual benefit in 
the Department of Defense has been 
about $18,000 for those retirees, which 
have been about 50,000 they have en- 
couraged to retire early. 

I think on balance, as we look at this 
legislation, while I think it will accom- 
plish what we need to do, I think all of 
the differences I had with the amend- 
ments that are adopted will be re- 
solved, so I am happy today to be a 
part of this process. We need to get 
moving with it. 

Again, I congratulate the chairman, 
our own chairman, who worked so hard 
on this, and the gentleman from Mary- 
land, STENY HOYER, who worked so 
hard on this to bring this to reality, so 
we can get started on this issue of re- 
ducing Federal employees as rapidly as 
we can, doing it fairly, which I think 
we all have an obligation to those dedi- 
cated Federal employees. I believe this 
is the fairest way we can go about it. 

I thank all of those who have worked 
во hard to bring this day about. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MCCLOSKEY]. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr.Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding the 
time. As others have mentioned, I sure- 
ly do want to heartily congratulate 
Chairman CLAY as well as the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] and 
particularly the gentlewoman from the 
District of Columbia, Ms. ELEANOR 
HOLMES NORTON, who got а major part 
of this bill out of subcommittee, and 
also the gracious and bipartisan leader- 
ship for the minority leadership, par- 
ticularly the gentleman form New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MYERS]. I might say 
that my Hoosier colleague, DAN BUR- 
TON, made a special effort in this re- 
gard last night. 

Total chaos will prevail in the Fed- 
eral Government if Congress does not 
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pass this legislation. Last week ELEA- 
NOR HOLMES NORTON, chair of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Em- 
ployee Benefits, and I conducted a 
hearing on the restructuring of the 
Federal Government under the ге- 
inventing government program. We had 
some three Cabinet Secretaries testify- 
ing at once, almost a first, and they 
were followed by numerous other very 
high-ranking Federal administrators 
and others who all testified that they 
were unanimous, апа indeed very 
Strong that if this legislation does not 
pass the impact on the Federal work 
force would be devastating. 

For those of my colleagues who are 
unclear about RIF's, RIF's are another 
term for layoffs. They are used to re- 
duce Federal employment by allowing 
more senior employees to bump more 
junior employees from their positions. 
If this occurs, there will be chaos. 

Those who are ultimately laid off re- 
ceive severance pay, and extension of 
health benefits for 18 months. Typi- 
cally these employees are women, mi- 
norities and disabled employees. 

RIF's are time-consuming, costly, de- 
moralizing to the work force, provide 
little benefit to an agency or an em- 
ployee, hamper productivity, апа 
wreak havoc on the diversity of the 
workplace. 

It seems that almost every Member 
of Congress, both majority and minor- 
ity, have made statements calling for 
reinventing government and eliminat- 
ing mid-level bureaucrats, thereby sav- 
ing billions of dollars, and there are 
significant savings as documented by 
the CBO over 5 years and beyond, far 
exceeding their initial costs. Savings 
are estimated at more than $110,000 per 
job eliminated over 5 years and $980,000 
per position abolished over 30 years. 

Without this buyout legislation, re- 
inventing government will be a free- 
for-all, and in all likelihood productiv- 
ity will be hurt, and agencies will not 
be able to reduce their numbers of mid- 
level managers. We must pass this leg- 
islation today and expedite the signing. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. If we do not, there will be 
problems that we can hardly believe. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Vir- 
ginia [Mrs. BYRNE]. 

Mrs. BYRNE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my support for the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act of 1993. 

Congress likes to talk about 
downsizing as an abstract mathemati- 
cal exercise. But for Federal employ- 
ees, the threat of massive reductions is 
very real. 

Over the past few months, I have spo- 
ken with hundreds of Federal employ- 
ees in my district who don’t know 
whether they will have a job a year 
from now. 

They express their frustration at not 
being in charge of their own destiny. 
They tell me that without buy-outs, 
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they are caught in a no-win situation— 
retire now into an uncertain job mar- 
ket or risk being the victim of 
downsizing. 

Buy-outs are clearly the most hu- 
mane way to downsize. All the other 
options cost more money, disrupt lives 
and leave the Government unprepared 
for the challenges that lie ahead. 

Buy-outs allow agencies to thin out 
middle management while preserving 
staff on the front lines. Buy-outs cre- 
ate a healthy mix of young people, 
with new ideas to move us into the fu- 
ture, alongside senior staff with cor- 
porate memory to help us build upon 
the successes of the past. 

Most importantly, buy-outs will not 
place the downsizing burden on women, 
minorities and the disabled. 

We in Congress sometimes think that 
our decisions do not matter to the av- 
erage person. 

I can assure you this decision mat- 
ters to Federal workers who want to 
pay for their children’s education or re- 
finance a mortgage or purchase a Car, 
but do not know whether they will get 
a retirement incentive this year or be 
laid off. 

Federal employees want to plan for 
the future, and we owe it to them to 
pass this bill and give them a choice in 
their career plans. 

Seventy-nine Fortune 100 companies 
offer their employees buy-outs. If we 
want to downsize the Government like 
the private sector has, then we should 
give them the same tools used by cor- 
porate America. 

I urge a yes vote on H.R. 3345. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER}. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding the time. I 
am pleased to follow my colleague 
from Virginia [Mrs. BYRNE], who also 
was very active on this. And I am 
pleased to be here in the Chamber with 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
MORAN], who is chairing the commit- 
tee, and who I know also did а lot of 
work on this issue. And I want to 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHN MYERS]. I have said 
it before, but I want to repeat it. He is 
one of the most decent, honest Mem- 
bers of this House. He is a credit to de- 
mocracy in the sense that he comes 
here and, as he said, he had some con- 
cerns and some disagreements, but he 
is always willing to honestly discuss 
those disagreements and try to reach a 
consensus so that we can move for- 
ward. And I want to particularly thank 
the chairman of this committee, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BILL 
CLAY], my friend, who has been the 
chairman of this committee for some 
time now. I served on the committee 
when he was a member, of course, and 
he has always been in the forefront of 
legislation for rational personnel pol- 
icy for the Federal Government. 
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This bill accomplishes that and I am 
pleased to support it. As I said, I am 
going to support as well the Penny- 
Burton-Solomon amendment which the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS], 
was also very much involved in formu- 
lating, to make sure that we do what 
we are saying we are doing. This will 
be the legislation which will reduce by 
252,000. As I said earlier, that would not 
have been my figure. I am not sure 
that that necessarily is the figure that 
I would have chosen. 

Downsizing is clearly important, and 
we are going to accomplish that objec- 
tive. This does it in as rational a fash- 
ion as we can possibly effect, I think. 
And I thank the chairman for all his 
work and leadership, and also thank 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MYERS], for facilitating us getting to 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today to ask my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 3345 on the floor 
today. | also urge Members to vote in favor of 
the amendment to be offered by Mr. PENNY— 
which will once and for all put into law the real 
reduction of 252,000 Federal positions. 

This matter is of critical importance. | do not 
say that lightly. We are all in agreement that 
we will downsize the Federal Government. 
What this bill does is ensure that these reduc- 
tions happen responsibly and without jeopard- 
izing services our constituents demand. With- 
out this bill, there is no question that there will 
be reductions-in-force this year, and very likely 
next year as well. RIF's cannot be targeted to- 
ward non-productive sectors of the Govern- 
ment. RIF's do not take out fat. 

They are a meat ax approach that kicks off 
an endless round of bumping—where higher 
paid workers bump lower paid ones out the 
door—and the taxpayers end up paying a 
higher paid worker to do a lower paid worker's 
job. 
The bottom line is simple—RIF's are more 
expensive, and they are far less efficient. 
What you have left when they are done is a 
mish-mash Government that may not have the 
Skill mix it needs to deliver essential services 
to the public. 

Is that a risk we are willing to place on the 
people in Los Angeles, or wherever the next 
disaster strikes? 

RIF's also irreparably damage the morale of 
the remaining work force. 

Buy-out authority is an alternative that 
works. We know that. It has worked at DOD 
and CIA. At DOD last year, 30,000 people 
took the buy-out option, another 34,000 retired 
willingly without a buy-out and only 4,000 em- 
ployees had to be riffed. 

Without buy-out, DOD would have had to 
RIF 30,000 people. And chaos is what would 
have resulted. 

But most importantly, buy-out authority al- 
lows managers to target where you apply re- 
ductions. Everyone agrees that the middle 
management layer is where reductions would 
be most productive—and where we can save 
the most money. Agencies can target that 
level with buy-out authority and achieve great- 
er efficiencies. They cannot with RIF authority. 

This legislation makes sense. As the policy 
arm of this Government, we also serve as the 
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employer of our Federal work force. Simple 
fairness and basic good management require 
us to treat our work force sensibly and with 
dignity. This is a management tool that works. 
It has worked for the private sector and it has 
worked for Government. | urge my colleagues 
to adopt this legislation and give to the Presi- 
dent the ability to bring about a streamlined, 
efficient and effective Federal work force. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume to thank our colleague from 
Maryland for those very kind words. 
There are a lot of times when we do 
have disagreements, but it is always an 
honest disagreement and nothing that 
cannot be worked out if we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel and our heads to 
the issue. We can do that, and this is 
certainly an example where we did not 
have any real serious disagreements. 
There were differences in the numbers 
between OMB or CBO. All along I 
thought that this was not an issue that 
we should fall apart on, that we could 
work that out later. 

So we had some disagreements along 
the line, but they were not insur- 
mountable as proven by the fact that 
we are now able to bring this bill to the 
floor. 

There are a lot of people to thank 
today, and certainly our staff on both 
sides, the majority and the minority, 
worked so hard also behind the scenes. 
But I again do not think that anyone 
worked any harder than the gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. HOYER] to make 
sure that this became a reality. So I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
MORELLA], another Member who cer- 
tainly has a lot of Federal employees 
and who has worked very hard on this 
as far as way back last year when we 
were trying to resolve the differences 
here. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I strongly urge my colleagues 
to support the Federal voluntary sepa- 
ration incentive program—also called 
the buy-out bill. 

Though the term buy-out“ sounds 
negative, the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to streamline Government. Re- 
duction of personnel can be done by 
voluntary separation or involuntary 
separation. The voluntary buy-out op- 
tion before us is the fiscally respon- 
sible way to achieve the long-term sav- 
ings. Involuntary separations are cost- 
ly and do not separate employees and 
positions which are in surplus. Involun- 
tary separations retain the most senior 
employees and move these employees 
into lower positions at the same pay 
level they were receiving when the job 
was eliminated. It then bumps out 
younger, more recently hired employ- 
ees. 
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Mr. Chairman, we all represent Fed- 
eral employees. Separations, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, may affect 
people in every congressional district. 
Rightsizing can be accomplished in the 
most compassionate manner by utiliz- 
ing the voluntary separation incentive 
program. In fact, this method has been 
used successfully in the private sector. 
We have also seen positive results in 
the Federal sector after Congress au- 
thorized the voluntary separation in- 
centive program for downsizing the De- 
partment of Defense and the General 
Accounting Office, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

I congratulate Members on both sides 
of the aisle for reaching an agreement 
on this legislation and again, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge swift passage of this 
buy-out proposal. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MORAN]. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for yield- 
ing me this time as well as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in the Speaker’s 
chair. 

I want to make a point perhaps in 
somewhat blunter fashion than has 
been expressed, but I think it is impor- 
tant to make the point that so many 
Federal employees are aware of. 

It is not responsible policy, in my 
opinion, to decide to eliminate a quar- 
ter of a million Federal employees and 
to save $22 billion without first identi- 
fying what functions within the Fed- 
eral Government are expendable, what 
programs can be consolidated, how are 
you going to achieve this reduction. 
Because the fact is that the people who 
are going to leave Federal employment 
have no correlation to the functions 
that are expendable. 

However, what I think is folly would 
turn into travesty if we were not to 
pass this legislation. Because what will 
happen if we do not pass this legisla- 
tion is that people in the middle man- 
agement, higher priced positions are 
going to wind up bumping people below 
them. You can have situations where 
you will have scientists driving fork 
trucks because they have the oppor- 
tunity to bump all the way down to the 
point where you have the last person 
hired at the lowest salary, and that 
person is the most vulnerable. 

They are the ones who are going to 
lose their jobs, and that, of course, has 
no correlation to the functions that we 
can afford to lose within the Federal 
Government. 

This bill is a necessity. We should 
not have been put into this situation, 
in my opinion, and I know that there 
are many colleagues who share that, 
particularly from the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Area. 

I regret that we are in this situation. 
But I applaud my colleagues for at 
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least trying to make the best out of a 
bad situation. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON], an- 
other colleague on the committee, a 
very hardworking Member. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I had some reserva- 
tions about this initially because the 
initial cost is going to be something 
like $519 million. Initially there was no 
guarantee that we were really going to 
reduce the work force, because even 
though we were going to let people buy 
out, we could have in another area of 
Government hired somebody else to re- 
place them. 

But my colleagues on both the Demo- 
crat and Republican side had a spirit of 
cooperation on this bill, and I want to 
thank the chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Мг. CLAY], for his co- 
operation and everybody else. Because 
they have agreed to the Penny-Burton 
amendment which will save for every 
one employee that buys out there will 
be a reduction in the Federal work 
force of one. So what that means over 
the course of the next few years is 
there will be thousands and thousands 
fewer Federal employees which means 
that the taxpayers over the long haul 
will save about $20 billion. 

So this is a step in the right direc- 
tion as far as reducing the size and cost 
of the Federal Government. I want to 
compliment our committee on this. 

In addition to that, there was some 
question about somebody taking a 
buyout and then coming back in a 
short period of time and going to an- 
other job in the Federal Government. 
We have an amendment which is going 
to put a 5-year requirement on this 
that you cannot come back within 5 
years without paying back the retire- 
ment buyout that you took. This is a 
guarantee, I think, that will again save 
the taxpayers a lot of money. 

Now in the event where there is a 
critical need, for instance, you may 
have a nuclear scientist, that nuclear 
scientist, if it is a special case, can 
come back into the Federal Govern- 
ment without this penalty, but that is 
the exception, the vast exception rath- 
er than the rule. 

I would just like to say to my col- 
leagues that I think this is a quantum 
leap in the right direction. I am so 
happy that it is a bipartisan effort, and 
I wish that we could do more of this in 
the House, working together for the 
good of the country. If we could put 
partisan politics aside more often and 
really get down to the task of reducing 
the size of Government and cutting the 
work force in a way that is still effi- 
cient, I think it would be great for this 
country, because we have huge deficit 
problems where they have to be dealt 
with, and if we deal with them respon- 
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sibly like we are doing today, I think 
we can get this budget deficit under 
control and have a good economic fu- 
ture for the entire country. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. SABO], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget, a Member who has been very 
helpful to us in putting this com- 
promise piece of legislation together. 

Mr. SABO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of this bill. It accom- 
plishes lots of good things in a respon- 
sible fashion. 

| rise in strong support of H.R. 3345, the 
Federal Workforce Restructuring Act. This bill 
is essential to implementing President Clin- 
ton's plans to reduce Federal personnel and 
restructure the Government. 

Under this bill, Federal agencies would be 
able to offer targeted incentives to encourage 
workers in certain offices or occupations to re- 
tire or resign. Without the bill, agencies would 
be forced to carry out their downsizing through 
layoffs—a process not only harmful to the 
workers involved but also very costly and dis- 
ruptive to the Government. 

As chairman of the Budget Committee, let 
me say a few words about the financial costs 
and benefits of H.R. 3345. While this bill does 
have some short-term costs, it also produces 
substantial savings in both the short run and 
the long run. 

First, the buyout payments themselves are 
not a new or additional cost for the Govern- 
ment. Federal agencies will be required to ab- 
sorb the cost of these payments out of their 
regular personnel appropriations. This bill 
does not provide any extra funds for buyouts. 

The only cost increases produced by the bill 
come in the Federal retirement system. These 
are more than offset by later savings in that 
same system. 

The cost increases occur because some of 
the workers who accept the buyouts will retire 
and start to draw their pensions earlier than 
they would have. These costs are only short- 
term because the pensions received by these 
workers will be lower throughout their lifetimes 
than the pensions they would have received if 
they stayed on the job longer. Therefore, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Budget Office, 
the buyout bill will actually reduce Federal re- 
tirement costs beginning in fiscal year 1997. 

Finally, we should look at the buyout bill as 
an integral part of the overall plan to reduce 
Federal employment by 252,000 positions. 
That plan will produce well over $30 billion in 
savings over the next 5 years. 

Buyouts are currently the most effective way 
of reducing Federal employment. Layoffs can 
be much more expensive. Any Federal em- 
ployee who is laid off is entitled to severance 
pay. Further, employees whose positions are 
abolished are allowed to bump workers of 
lesser seniority, but to retain their old pay rate 
for 2 years. All this bumping and reshuffling 
leads to further costs and disruptions. And, fi- 
nally, of course, layoffs are extremely corro- 
sive of morale and efficiency. 

For all these reasons, | believe H.R. 3345 
makes eminent good sense. | urge its speedy 
enactment. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to our col- 
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league, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. WOLF], who has a great many Fed- 
eral employees and who, through the 
workings of this, trying to develop this 
legislation today, has had a lot of con- 
cerns about being sure we are treating 
everybody fairly. We thank him for the 
contribution. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 3345, the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act. First, let 
me applaud the committee for putting 
together a responsible and fair package 
of buyouts for Federal employees. 
Buyouts are by far the fair way to re- 
duce Federal personnel. Downsizing is 
always painful; however, this legisla- 
tion will give employees security, and 
will help preserve morale. Moreover, 
buyouts are preferable to reductions- 
in-force because of the tremendous per- 
sonal and real costs that are associated 
with RIF's. RIF's require substantial 
up-front severance pay costs, buyouts 
don't. RIF's leave families guessing 
from where the next paycheck is com- 
ing, buyouts don't. For these reasons, I 
am supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, while I support the 
buyout option, I believe the Congress 
must be on guard about the full rami- 
fications of the Vice President's Na- 
tional Performance Review. The Clin- 
ton administration has not prioritized 
the functions of Government which 
desperately needs to be done. 

Furthermore, I am concerned that 
the Vice President's National Partner- 
ship Council is recommending that 
Federal employees be required to pay 
union dues even though they are not 
union members. This is unfair and 
Should not occur. In actuality, this 
would be à tax increase on Federal em- 
ployees who do not want to be com- 
pelled to pay dues when they are not 
union members. While all employees 
Should have the opportunity to join a 
union, employees should also have the 
option not to join or pay dues. 

Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this 
legislation because it is the equitable 
way to reduce the size of the Federal 
work force, but I urge my colleagues to 
take a long, hard look at the National 
Performance Review's plan to restruc- 
ture the Federal Government and the 
impact on the lives of Federal employ- 
ees, 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from the 
District of Columbia [Ms. NORTON]. 

Ms. NORTON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time, and, indeed, 
I want to thank Chairman CLAY and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Мг. 
MYERS], and I want to thank the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. HOYER]. Indeed, I want to thank 
the bipartisan leadership that has 
worked this difficult problem out for 
the benefit not only of the employees 
involved but of the efficiency of the 
Government and of the expectations of 
our country. 
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Last October my Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Employee Benefits 
moved expeditiously to mark up H.R. 
3345, and the chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLAY], moved it im- 
mediately to the floor for fast action to 
reduce agency personnel. We acted 
quickly because we ourselves had ap- 
proved a budget that assumed huge re- 
ductions in the Federal service that 
were even then not on schedule. 

Only 20,000 employees left volun- 
tarily in fiscal year 1993, while we as- 
sumed 25,000 would leave the Federal 
service. It was clear that attrition was 
not working. 

The reason was also clear. Buyouts 
had been offered in some agencies and 
not others. Obviously, Federal employ- 
ees assumed that, out of logic and sure- 
ly out of fairness, Congress would not 
favor some agencies and some employ- 
ees over others. 
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Attrition all but closed down some 
agencies. If consideration of this bill 
had not stalled at the end of the last 
session, most agencies would now be on 
their way to achieving a historic and 
unprecedented permanent downsizing 
of the Federal bureaucracy for fiscal 
year 1994, and we probably would have 
made up for the shortfall on attrition 
for fiscal year 1993 as well. Every day 
of delay digs into our own deficit re- 
duction goals. Moreover, quiet as it is 
kept, huge RIF's, or layoffs, are not an 
alternative to buyouts. RIF's actually 
cost considerably more than buyouts 
because of substantial mandatory 
costs, such as severance. Worse, lower 
paid employees, those who serve the 
public on the front line, would be laid 
off, and higher paid managers, the ones 
who are in excessive supply in the Gov- 
ernment, would remain—an absolutely 
perverse result. Moreover, GAO has 
testified that layoffs of 252,000 employ- 
ees over 5 years simply could not be 
achieved if there was to be a Govern- 
ment left standing. 

Mr. Chairman, we actually have one 
and only one choice now: Get this bill 
out fast. Without favorable action, we 
can forget reinventing Government, we 
can forget our deficit reduction goals, 
and, heaven knows, we will be forget- 
ting what is minimally owed one of the 
highest quality work forces in the 
country. It is not too late, just almost 
too late, to meet the goals we set in 
the Omnibus Budget Act passed last 
year. Let us do it and avoid a self-in- 
flicted wound to our own historic defi- 
cit reduction package. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MFUME], 
who, like many others today, has а 
great many Federal employees. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Chairman, let me 
thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MYERS] for being so gracious with his 
time. I do appreciate that. 
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I rise in support of the bill, Mr. 
Chairman. As written, the bill pro- 
vides, as most of my colleagues know, 
Federal agencies with the flexibility 
necessary to proceed with the man- 
dated loss in personnel and that they 
be able to do that in an organized and 
an efficient manner, and, while most 
agencies will probably claim that the 
loss of personnel is painful, and in 
some instances clearly it is, there are 
clearly some offices that will, in fact, 
suffer if too many employees are re- 
leased. 

Speaking from my own experience, 
Mr. Chairman, I know that the Social 
Security Administration, head- 
quartered in Baltimore, is understaffed 
now, that any further reductions in 
their staff would only hamper its abil- 
ity to be efficient. I would hope that 
this legislation will allow us and en- 
able the arms of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and HCFA, I might also 
add, to be flexible enough to reduce 
costs without diminishing the product 
that they have provided to us for such 
a long time. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us 
today allows us to do just that. H.R. 
3345 represents a reasonable effort by 
the Congress to try to reduce the Fed- 
eral work force in a manner that we be- 
lieve is fair to the employees and at 
the same time true to the fiscal intent 
of the previous actions. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I rise today 
in strong support of the legislation be- 
fore us, and I urge all of my colleagues 
to support its quick enactment. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Guam 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of H.R. 3345, the 
Federal workforce Restructuring Act. 
While we all agree that the Federal 
work force needs to be trimmed down, 
this bill will ensure that it is done in 
the most fair and equitable way. It will 
do this by making separation from 
Federal employment voluntary, with- 
out making use of reductions in force 
or RIF's, which disproportionately af- 
fect women and minorities. After so 
much has been accomplished in diversi- 
fying the Federal work force, are we 
willing to take two steps backward in 
the struggle to increase opportunities 
for minorities by utilizing another, 
more destructive method? I know that 
this bill’s answer is: “Мо.” Construc- 
tive incentive payments like the one 
proposed in this legislation have al- 
ready proven effective in three Govern- 
ment agencies, most notably the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Incentive programs in place in the 
Department of Defense are vital in al- 
leviating the affects of reductions in 
personnel. In my home, Guam, the 
Navy ship repair facility [SRF] has 
been scheduled for a significant cut in 
workload. As the Navy attempts to 
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eliminate positions in preparation for 
this change, voluntary separation will 
offer workers the opportunity to leave 
if they choose to do so while simulta- 
neously eliminating the need for the 
Navy to force workers out. If such an 
option did not exist, the Navy would be 
forced to fire workers who would rath- 
er stay and keep workers who might 
otherwise opt for an early retirement. I 
hope that they will stay on this intel- 
ligent and wise course. 

This should provide a tangible exam- 
ple of why this legislation and the 
process it proposes is the best option 
available in attempting to substan- 
tially cut the Federal work force. I 
urge my colleagues to support the pas- 
sage of the bill H.R. 3345. Downsizing 
should not be synonymous with dehu- 
manizing the reduction of the Federal 
work force. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask how much time re- 
mains on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MYERS] has 14 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLAY] has 13 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume to just comment on some res- 
ervations that I have, some concerns 
that I have. 

Mr. Chairman, I do support the legis- 
lation; no question about it. However, 
wearing the other hat, my appropria- 
tions hat that I have got to put on 
later this afternoon, hopefully before 
midnight, to go to conference with the 
Senate on the supplemental appropria- 
tion, I am thinking about how we are 
going to pay for this. I know we got a 
letter from OMB saying it is off-budg- 
et, but how many times can we con- 
tinue to go off-budget and say it is 
going to be swept under the rug? The 
justification from Mr. Panetta, our 
former colleague, I understand over a 
5- to 6-year period, we are going to save 
money, or can. I certainly hope we do. 
But we have to pay for it whether it be 
$500 million this next year. It has to 
come from someplace. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am concerned 
about making certain we know where 
this money is going to come from in 
the intervening period here, and it will 
save money, I hope, if it is properly 
run. It will save money. But we do have 
to pay for it next year. So, I do have 
some concern about this. I hope we will 
find some way, finding a way to pay for 
it without just continually taking ev- 
erything off-budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise is 
strong support of this important legis- 
lation that is essential to the efficient 
and fair execution of reduction in the 
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Federal work force necessitated by 
spending cuts needed to achieve deficit 
reduction. 

I want to express appreciation on be- 
half of all Federal workers to those 
members who worked so hard to reach 
the agreement that has allowed this 
legislation to come to the floor today. 
Clearly, if we are to achieve the reduc- 
tions that must be made intelligently, 
this legislation is urgently required. 

This legislation will extend the same 
early retirement and voluntary res- 
ignation incentives that are already in 
place for the Department of Defense, 
GAO and the CIA. 

I have seen first hand the successful 
application of this approach to employ- 
ment reductions in my district at the 
Navy's Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 
The yard had to reduce nearly 3,000 po- 
sitions as a result of smaller workload 
associated with the declining fleet. 
Prior to the establishment of incen- 
tives there was widespread fear of re- 
ductions in force that seriously under- 
mined employee morale. Fortunately, 
these incentives successfully avoided а 
RIF at Puget Sound and achieved the 
necessary reductions. 

Reductions in force are also cost inef- 
ficient for the Government. Severance 
pay requirements are only the tip of 
the iceberg. Because of rules that allow 
more senior workers to bump junior 
workers, while retaining their pay lev- 
els, RIF's produce situations with over- 
qualified, and overpaid individuals per- 
forming lower level tasks. It also pro- 
duces a major gap in work force experi- 
ence makeup that can produce serious 
problems when there is a wholesale re- 
tirement from these more senior work- 
ers and the experience base to produce 
continuity does not exist. 

With the amendment that will be of- 
fered by Congressmen PENNY and BUR- 
TON the link of providing these incen- 
tives to the commitment in the Presi- 
dent's budget to reduce Federal em- 
ployment by 250,000 by 1999 will be di- 
rectly linked. This will overcome any 
concerns that we are somehow provid- 
ing a windfall and are, in fact, simply 
providing the most effective way to 
take this critical element of deficit re- 
duction. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to com- 
pliment my colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] for his ef- 
forts on this legislation. 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman {гот Colorado [Мгз. 
SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank my distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLAY] for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
am going to speak rapidly, because we 
need to get this out. We should have 
gotten this out last year. As everyone 
has said, this is very important. 
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On the Committee on Armed Services 
we always talk about surgical strikes. 
Without this, we do not give the people 
who manage the different agencies the 
right to be surgical in the positions 
they can do without. Without this, 
they are forced to go into things such 
as RIF’s or freezes, that we know do 
not work. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a surprise. 
We know how this works. The CIA has 
done it, the Department of Defense has 
done it, and the GAO has done it. They 
have shown how well it works. We 
know if we do this, this will help us 
save almost $30 billion over the next 5 
years. We also know if people decide to 
get rehired and come back to the Gov- 
ernment in the next 5 years, they have 
to pay this back. 

So I think this is proper. I think we 
ought to move on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say this is an 
historic day. People told me if I was 
here long enough, I would find some- 
thing I agreed with with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON], and I am 
delighted that that day has finally 
come. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that we 
have this bipartisan consensus that 
this must be done. I think it is a good 
message to Federal employees, that 
people here in the House feel they 
should be treated with the dignity and 
respect the private sector would give. 
For that, we are going to get much, 
much more back in the realm of mo- 
rale and a much better motivated work 
force. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank all Members 
for the high level of this debate, and 
urge passage. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear rhetoric every 
day that the President’s budget is full 
of gimmicks. Well, if you want real 
cuts this bill gives agencies the author- 
ity to make them. Agencies will finally 
have the tools necessary to trim 252,000 
jobs from the Federal work force and 
save almost $30 billion over 5 years. 

If this doesn’t pass, the only other al- 
ternative is to RIF employees. The 
Congressional Budget Office and the 
General Accounting Office have made 
it clear that RIF's demoralize the 
workforce, hit women and minorities 
hardest, and leave agencies ‘top 
heavy." Moreover, employees who аге 
RIF’ed, generally receive severance 
pay, which can cost plenty. 

And in the long run, RIF's don't save 
any more money than a buyout plan. 

This bill allows Federal agencies to 
offer incentive payments to employees 
who agree to retire or resign volun- 
tarily from the Government. Agencies 
could offer up to $25,000 to employees. 

We know that Federal employees will 
take advantage of this program. It has 
worked for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the General Accounting Office, 
and most recently the Defense Depart- 
ment. In fiscal year 1993, the Defense 
Department successfully used the same 
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kind of incentive to cut its work force 
by about 30,000 workers. 

One last point: Federal employees 
feel like they have gone 15 rounds with 
Evader Holyfield. Every year there is a 
new proposal to raise the retirement 
age or to ax their pay and benefits. 

It's time we did something to give 
Federal employees control over their 
lives. The Federal Workforce Restruc- 
turing Act does this and reduces the 
deficit. I know it's a new concept for а 
lot of Members, but it has a lot of 
merit. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise in support of H.R. 3345, the Federal Work 
Force Restructuring Act of 1993. 

| would like to take just a moment to de- 
scribe the impact that H.R. 3345 will have on 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration [NASA]. 

H.R. 3345 would allow NASA to offer sepa- 
ration incentive payments to encourage eligi- 
ble employees to retire or resign voluntarily 
from the agency. It would provide NASA with 
an alternative to involuntary separations due 
to reduction in force, reorganization, transfer 
of function, or other similar action. As such, 
H.R. 3345 is critically important legislation that 
will enable NASA to downsize its personnel 
base in a manner that does not adversely af- 
fect civil service employees. 

NASA's fiscal year 1994 appropriations was 
premised on a rapid reduction in the agency's 
civil service work force by some 1,000 em- 
ployees, targeting a work force ceiling of 
22,900 by the beginning of fiscal year 1995. 
These reductions reflect in large part the 
Space Station redesign and program reorga- 
nization that occurred over the course of the 
last year. 

However, the efficacy of H.R. 3345 to en- 
able NASA to achieve necessary cost savings 
diminishes with each passing day. Because of 
the delay in enacting this legislation, work 
force reductions have not occurred at a rate 
sufficient to meet the budget shortfall. In order 
for NASA to capitalize on the program author- 
ized in this bill, and to minimize the use of 
program funding to meet the fiscal year 1994 
payroll, the agency must begin to offer separa- 
tion incentives to eligible employees as soon 
as possible. 

would also take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to my colleague from Mis- 
souri, and chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Mr. CLAY, for his co- 
operation in advancing our common objectives 
through this bill. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in passing 
H.R. 3345. 

Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Chairman, | rise today to 
express my strong support for H.R. 3345, the 
Federal Workforce Restructuring Act. This leg- 
islation would further emphasize this Con- 
gress' support for the reduction of Government 
spending, as outlined in the National Perform- 
ance Review. 

On November 22, 1993, the House over- 
whelmingly supported the Vice President's 
plan to reduce spending of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The National Performance Review 
called for the downsizing of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by 252,000 positions within 5 years. 
H.R. 3345 humanely reduces the number of 
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Federal employees by providing Federal agen- 
cies the ability to offer buyouts to those who 
voluntarily resign or retire. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that mandatory 
reductions in force are an inhumane means of 
downsizing our Federal Government. Manda- 
tory layoffs unfairly target the most recently 
hired employees, causing a disproportionate 
number of minorities and women to be re- 
leased, reducing the diversity of the work- 
place. Layoffs also tend to lower the productiv- 
ity of the Federal Government by removing 
vital clerical and administrative positions and 
leave agencies saturated with a redundancy of 
middle-management positions. Reductions in 
force can also instill a sense of fear among 
those employees targeted for removal. 

Voluntary separation incentives are the most 
cost-effective and equitable means of achiev- 
ing targeted reductions in the Federal work 
force. Layoffs and early retirements are more 
costly, generally requiring substantial sever- 
ance pay or pensions to those who retire 
early. The buyouts provided in H.R. 3345 will 
facilitate the required reduction in force in a 
way that targets the excess positions of Fed- 
eral Government in a long-term cost-effective 
means. This bill also ensures that once a posi- 
tion has been bought out, this position will be 
permanently removed, as opposed to relocat- 
ing this position with another Federal agency. 

Mr. Speaker, unless this bill is passed as 
quickly as possible, the Federal Government 
will be forced to begin laying off employees, 
forcing them to seek work, uncompensated, at 
a time when work can be difficult to find, but 
| believe that reinvention of government is im- 
portant, 1 do not feel that it should be at the 
expense of the Federal workers whom we rep- 
resent. | therefore urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill and help to equitably reduce Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, we as a 
body have come to the bold agreement that 
downsizing the Federal work force is in the 
best interest of this country. We agreed on 
this when we passed H.R. 3400 the Govern- 
ment Reform and Savings Act. Now we are 
left with the critical decision of choosing the 
most sound policy to reduce the Federal work 
force by 250,000. | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 3345, which | believe is the best pol- 
icy for restructuring the Federal work force. 

The Congressional Budget Office recently 
released a study examining different options 
for achieving downsizing in the Federal work 
force. The study found the two best 
downsizing alternatives, involuntary dismissals 
and pay incentives, each achieved nearly 
identical savings over 5 years. 

The difference the study found between in- 
voluntary dismissals and pay incentives was 
that involuntary dismissals would dispropor- 
tionately effect women and minorities. We 
have worked hard over the last decade to en- 
sure that our highly skilled Federal work force 
is representative of the diversity of our Nation. 
In the State of New Mexico, 27,700 individuals 
are employed in Federal Government posi- 
tions. Some 13,100 of these employees, or 
just over 50 percent are minorities. The Fed- 
eral work force in New Mexico is representa- 
tive of the Hispanic, Native American, African- 
American, and Asians who comprise 60 per- 
cent of New Mexico's population. | want to en- 
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sure that the integrity of New Mexico’s Federal 
work force is not disturbed. 

Today we will consider the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act, which would help 
agencies in their efforts to downsize by 
250,000 while maintaining the diversity and 
health of the work force. 

Mr. Chairman, when we have a choice that 
is just as cost effective as an involuntary dis- 
missal but offers everyone in the work force 
the same voluntary incentive we should take 
it. There should be no question that we should 
support H.R. 3345, the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Chairman, ! rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 3345, the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act. This buyout bill 
is the fiscally and administratively sound way 
io achieve President Clinton and Vice Presi- 
dent Gore's goal of reducing our Federal work 
force by 252,000 people over the next 5 
years. 

Presently, governmentwide voluntary turn- 
over is at a record low. H.R. 3345 would allow 
the Government to offer incentives to Federal 
employees to voluntarily resign or retire early. 
These incentives have a proven track record 
of success. Last year, the Department of De- 
fense was able to encourage over 30,000 em- 
ployees to leave early under a similar plan. 

The alternative to H.R. 3345 is massive fur- 
loughs and costly reductions-in-force [RIF's]. 
Reductions-in-force are a cumbersome and 
demoralizing alternative to the buyout, result- 
ing in a lengthy process, expensive severance 
packages, and low worker morale. Rather than 
eliminating higher-paid, often redundant posi- 
tions, layoffs would affect the newer, younger 
and more diverse population of Federal em- 
ployees—the very ones our Government has 
been working so hard to recruit. Women, eth- 
nic minorities, and disabled workers would be 
especially hard hit. RIF's and furloughs would 
result in a huge step backwards in Federal 
employment policy. Alternatively, H.R. 3345 
would allow Federal agencies to target the 
employee reductions, maximizing efficiency as 
well as work force diversity. 

Mr. Chairman, | know that H.R. 3345 would 
be welcomed by hardworking Federal public 
servants across the country, including those in 
my district of San Francisco. This is the smart, 
efficient and proper way to achieve the admin- 
istration's goal of reducing the Federal work 
force, thus helping to make our Government 
work better and cost less. In order for a 
buyout to be most cost effective, however, it 
needs to be enacted swiftly. We must do our 
part in helping Federal agencies constructively 
cut their work force. | urge my colleagues to 
pass the Federal Workforce Restructuring Act 
today. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. А11 time for general 
debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the amendment 
in the nature of а substitute printed in 
part 1 of House Report 103-422 is consid- 
ered as an original bill for the purpose 
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of amendment and is considered as 
read. 
The text of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute is as follows: 
H.R. 3345 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act of 1994". 

SEC. 2. VOLUNTARY SEPARATION INCENTIVES. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
section— 

(1) the term agency“ means an Executive 
agency (as defined by section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code), but does not include the 
Department of Defense, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, or the General Accounting 
Office; and 

(2) the term "employee" means an em- 
ployee (as defined by section 2105 of title 5, 
United States Code) who is employed by an 
agency, is serving under an appointment 
without time limitation, and has been cur- 
rently employed for a continuous period of 
at least 12 months; such term includes an in- 
dividual employed by a county committee 
established under section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590h(b)), but does not include— 

(A) а reemployed annuitant under sub- 
chapter III of chapter 83 or chapter 84 of title 
5, United States Code, or another retirement 
system for employees of the Government; or 

(B) an employee having a disability on the 
basis of which such employee is or would be 
eligible for disability retirement under the 
applicable retirement system referred to in 
subparagraph (A). 

(b) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to avoid or mini- 
mize the need for involuntary separations 
due to a reduction in force, reorganization, 
transfer of function, or other similar action, 
and subject to paragraph (2), the head of an 
agency may pay, or authorize the payment 
of, voluntary separation incentive payments 
to agency employees— 

(A) in any component of the agency; 

(B) in any occupation; 

(C) in any geographic location; or 

(D) on the basis of any combination of fac- 
tors under subparagraphs (A) through (C). 

(2) CONDITION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In order to receive an in- 
centive payment, an employee must separate 
from service with the agency (whether by re- 
tirement or resignation) before January 1, 
1995. 

(B) EXCEPTION.—An employee who does not 
separate from service before the date speci- 
fied in subparagraph (A) shall be ineligible 
for an incentive payment under this section 
unless— 

(i) the agency head determines that, in 
order to ensure the performance of the agen- 
cy's mission, it is necessary to delay such 
employee's separation; and 

(ii) the employee separates after complet- 
ing any additional period of service required 
(but not later than December 31, 1996). 

(c) AMOUNT AND "TREATMENT OF РАҮ- 
MENTS.—A voluntary separation incentive 
payment— 

(1) shall be paid in a lump sum after the 
employee's separation; 

(2) shall be equal to the lesser of— 

(A) an amount equal to the amount the 
employee would be entitled to receive under 
section 5595(c) of title 5, United States Code, 
if the employee were entitled to payment 
under such section; or 
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(B) $25,000; 

(3) shall not be a basis for payment, and 
shall not be included in the computation, of 
any other type of Government benefit; 

(4) shall not be taken into account in de- 
termining the amount of any severance pay 
to which an employee may be entitled under 
section 5595 of title 5, United States Code, 
based on any other separation; and 

(5) shall be paid from appropriations or 
funds available for the payment of the basic 
pay of the employee. 

(d) EFFECT OF SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An employee who has re- 
ceived a voluntary separation incentive pay- 
ment under this section and accepts employ- 
ment with the Government of the United 
States within 2 years after the date of the 
separation on which the payment is based 
Shall be required to repay the entire amount 
of the incentive payment to the agency that 
paid the incentive payment. 

(2) WAIVER AUTHORITY.— 

(A) EXECUTIVE AGENCY.—If the employment 
is with an Executive agency (as defined in 
section 105 of title 5, United States Code), 
the Director of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement may, at the request of the head of 
the agency, waive the repayment if the em- 
ployment is in a position for which there is 
exceptional difficulty in recruiting a quali- 
fied employee. 

(B) LEGISLATIVE BRANCH.—If the employ- 
ment is with an entity in the legislative 
branch, the head of the entity or the ap- 
pointing official may waive the repayment if 
the employment is in a position for which 
there is exceptional difficulty in recruiting а 
qualified employee. 

(C) JUDICIAL BRANCH.—If the employment 
is with the judicial branch, the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts may waive the repayment if 
the employment is in à position for which 
there is exceptional difficulty in recruiting a 
qualified employee. 

(e) REGULATIONS.—'The Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management may prescribe 
any regulations necessary for the adminis- 
tration of subsections (a) through (d). 

(f) EMPLOYEES OF THE JUDICIAL BRANCH.— 
The Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts may, by regulation, 
establish a program consistent with the pro- 
gram established by subsections (a) through 
(d) for individuals serving in the judicial 
branch. 

SEC. 3. ADDITIONAL AGENCY CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE RETIREMENT FUND. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In addition to any other 
payments which it is required to make under 
subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, an agency shall remit to the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management for deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund an amount equal to 9 per- 
cent of the final basic pay of each employee 
of the agency— 

(1) who retires under section 8336(d)2) of 
such title; and 

(2) to whom a voluntary separation incen- 
tive payment under section 2 (including 
under any program established under section 
2(f) has been paid by such agency based on 
that retirement. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term final basic рау”, with re- 
spect to an employee, means the total 
amount of basic pay which would be payable 
for а year of service by such employee, com- 
puted using the employee's final rate of basic 
pay. and, if last serving on other than a full- 
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time basis, 
therefor. 

(с) REGULATIONS.—The Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management may prescribe 
any regulations necessary to carry out this 
section. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendment to 
the substitute is in order except the 
amendment printed in part 2 of the re- 
port. The amendment may be offered 
only by a Member designated in the re- 
port, shall be considered as read, is not 
subject to amendment and is not sub- 
ject to a demand for a division of the 
question. 

Debate time on the amendment will 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the proponent and an opponent of the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PENNY 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PENNY: 

In section 2(d)(1), strike “2” and insert “5”, 

In section 2(d)(2)(A), strike “repayment if” 
and all that follows through the period and 
insert ‘‘repayment if the individual involved 
possesses unique abilities and is the only 
qualified applicant available for the posi- 
біоп.”. 

In section 2(d)(2)(B), strike "repayment іг’ 
and all that follows through the period and 
insert "repayment if the individual involved 
possesses unique abilities and is the only 
qualified applicant available for the posi- 
tion.“. 

In section 2(d)(2)(C), strike "repayment if” 
and all that follows through the period and 
insert "repayment if the individual involved 
possesses unique abilities and is the only 
qualified applicant available for the posi- 
tion."’. 

In section 2(d), add at the end the follow- 
ing: 

(3) DEFINITION,—For purposes of paragraph 
(1) (but not paragraph (2), the term em- 
ployment" includes employment under a 
personal services contract with the United 
States. 

After the last section, add the following: 
SEC. 4. REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT POSITIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term "agency" means an Executive 
agency as defined under section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code, but does not include the 
General Accounting Office. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
POSITIONS.—The President, through the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget (in consulta- 
tion with the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment), shall ensure that the total number of 
full-time equivalent positions in all agencies 
shall not exceed— 

(1) 2,084,600 during fiscal year 1994; 

(2) 2,043,300 during fiscal year 1995; 

(3) 2,003,300 during fiscal year 1996; 

(4) 1,963,300 during fiscal year 1997; 

(5) 1,992,300 during fiscal year 1998; and 

(6) 1,882,300 during fiscal year 1999. 

(c) MONITORING AND NOTIFICATION.—The Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, after con- 
sultation with the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1) continuously monitor all agencies and 
make a determination on the first date of 
each quarter of each applicable fiscal year of 
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whether the requirements under subsection 
(b) are met; and 

(2) notify the President and the Congress 
on the first date of each quarter of each ap- 
plicable fiscal year of any determination 
that any requirement of subsection (b) is not 
met. 

(d) COMPLIANCE.—If at any time during a 
fiscal year, the Office of Management and 
Budget notifies the President and the Con- 
gress that any requirement under subsection 
(b) is not met, no agency may hire any em- 
ployee for any position in such agency until 
the Office of Management and Budget noti- 
fies the President and the Congress that the 
total number of full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for all agencies equals or is less than 
the applicable number required under sub- 
section (b). 

(e) WAIVER.— 

(1) EMERGENCIES.—Any provision of this 
section may be waived upon a determination 
by the President that— 

(A) the existence of a state of war or other 
national security concern so requires; or 

(B) the existence of an extraordinary emer- 
gency threatening life, health, safety, prop- 
erty, or the environment so requires. 

(2) AGENCY EFFICIENCY OR CRITICAL MIS- 
SION.— 

(A) Subsection (d) may be waived, in the 
case of a particular position or category of 
positions in an agency, upon a determination 
of the President that the efficiency of the 
agency or the performance of a critical agen- 
cy mission so requires. 

(B) Whenever the President grants a waiv- 
er pursuant to subparagraph (A), the Presi- 
dent shall take all necessary actions to en- 
sure that the overall limitations set forth in 
subsection (b) are not exceeded. 

(f) EMPLOYMENT BACKFILL PREVENTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The total number of fund- 
ed employee positions in all agencies (ex- 
cluding the Department of Defense and the 
Central Intelligence Agency) shall be re- 
duced by one position for each vacancy cre- 
ated by the separation of any employee who 
has received, or is due to receive, a vol- 
untary separation incentive payment under 
section 2(a)-(e). For purposes of this sub- 
section, positions and vacancies shall be 
counted on a full-time-equivalent basis. 

(2) RELATED RESTRICTION.—No funds budg- 
eted for and appropriated by any Act for sal- 
aries or expenses of positions eliminated 
under this subsection may be used for any 
purpose other than authorized separation 
costs. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. PENNY] wil be recognized for 15 
minutes, and a Member opposed will be 
recognized for 15 minutes. Is there a 
Member in opposition? 

There apparently is no opposition to 
the amendment. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PENNY] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I will di- 
vide my 15 minutes with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] for him to 
manage. 

Mr. Chairman and members, this is à 
straightforward amendment. It deals 
with a work force reduction to be im- 
plemented over the next 6 years. This 
is not a new issue to the Congress. Sev- 
eral times in the last few months, we 
have debated and concurred in the deci- 
sion that 252,000 Federal workers could 
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be taken off the Federal payroll over 
the next 5 or 6 years. 

We first raised this issue as part of a 
deficit reduction sponsored by myself 
and Mr. KASICH last fall. That amend- 
ment conformed with the recommenda- 
tion by Vice President GORE to re- 
invent Government and to down size 
the Federal work force. 

While that effort was unsuccessful, 
an alternative proposal was approved 
by the House of Representatives, the 
Sabo amendment, which incorporated 
these same staffing reductions. It is 
uncertain when or whether that bill 
will be processed by the Senate. 

We also know that in the Senate, 
Senator GRAMM of Texas pursued a 
work force reduction to finance most of 
the elements of the pending crime bill. 
But, as we know, that bill has a long 
and torturous path before final enact- 
ment. 

We feel it critically important to get 
the work force reductions locked into 
law as soon as possible. We feel that it 
is entirely appropriate that these work 
force reductions be tied to this buyout 
legislation, because the buyout legisla- 
tion makes it possible to achieve 
roughly 40,000 personnel in work force 
reductions each of the next 6 years. 

For that reason, we present the 
amendment at this time. It could save 
as much as $25 billion in Federal ex- 
penditures over that timeframe. It 
makes good sense. 

This bill is a bill that must become 
law. It must be sent to the President's 
desk at the earliest possible date. By 
adding this amendment to the buyout 
legislation, we package the entire issue 
as it ought to be packaged. We ought 
to get this issue behind us once and for 
al. By putting the work force reduc- 
tion in this bill we settle the issue, and 
then we can move forward to address 
the remaining items in the Federal 
budget. 

Mr. HOYER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PENNY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HOYER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, there are few Mem- 
bers in this House on either side of the 
aisle who have been more conscientious 
in the review of the budget and of fiscal 
policy than has been the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY] during the 
course of his career here in the House 
of Representatives. 

I have not always agreed with Mr. 
PENNY, but we have always disagreed I 
think with honesty and with good de- 
meanor. 

That has been во mostly on my part 
because I have such respect for him. On 
his part, because he does not deal in 
personalities. He deals in substance, 
and I congratulate him for that. 

I also want to thank the gentleman 
very much for looking at this issue, for 
realizing we were all going to accom- 
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plish the same objectives, and working 
with us to fashion a bill and an amend- 
ment that would accommodate that ob- 
jective as quickly as possible. 

I thank the gentleman very much. I 
would also say that I want to thank 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BuR- 
TON] a member of the committee, who 
worked also very hard to come up with 
language. 

I also want to thank the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] and 
again the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MYERS]. 

I also want to thank Billy Pitts. I do 
not know if Billy was on the floor, but 
he was asked by the minority leader- 
ship to work this issue. Every time I 
called him he was available to discuss 
it. He was very candid and honest with 
the problems that Members on his side 
of the aisle, on the Republican side of 
the aisle, had, and he served a very im- 
portant and useful function in getting 
us {© this point in time. I appreciate 
that very much. 

Mr. PENNY. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland for those remarks. I too 
want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman for his leadership on this 
issue, to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLAY] for his leadership, and to 
the others here involved in this very 
critical issue, and also to those on the 
Republican side. 

I think this is а good compromise. 
This package makes good sense. Let us 
get the bill passed today, send it to the 
Senate, and get this issue settled once 
and for all. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first say that I 
echo what was just said about the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY]. 
We are going to miss him around here, 
because he was one of the stalwarts 
who has worked so hard to get this 
massive Federal budget under control. 
I am very proud to be a cosponsor of 
this amendment with the gentleman. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
guarantees that there will be a reduc- 
tion in the work force. One of the prob- 
lems that we felt we might have with 
the bill is that we would have people 
buy out, and then might be replaced in 
another area of government. This 
amendment, the Penny-Burton amend- 
ment, will guarantee for each Federal 
employee that takes the buyout op- 
tion, there will be a reduction in the 
Federal work force of one. 

Mr. Chairman, that will ultimately 
result in they estimate 252,000 fewer 
Federal employees by the year 1999, 
and it will save $20 to $30 billion. That 
is a quantum leap in the right direc- 
tion, and I appreciate that being done 
and the cooperation of both Democrats 
and Republicans on this. 

Mr. Chairman, the other provision, as 
I mentioned earlier, that I think is 
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very important, is that except in very 
special cases, very rare cases, anyone 
who takes the buyout option will not 
be able to come back and work for the 
Federal Government for 5 years with- 
out repaying their retirement buyout 
option. 

So I think there are all kinds of pro- 
tections in the Penny-Burton amend- 
ment. I still am concerned about, as 
the gentleman from Indiana (Мг. 
MYERS] the $519 million that is going 
to be off budget. However, when you 
look at $519 million as opposed to $20 to 
$30 billion in savings, you have to say 
this is the right thing to do, and it is 
the right thing to do at the right time. 
I am glad once again there is coopera- 
tion with both sides. I am very happy 
to be a cosponsor of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, with that, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, we all agree on 
one thing today. We agree that the Federal 
work force should be trimmed by 252,000 po- 
sitions. 

A week ago the President asked me to as- 
sist him in passing the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act. He felt strongly that he needed 
the same tool that we in Congress have au- 
thorized for the Defense Department, the CIA, 
the GAO, and the Library of Congress to bring 
down their work force levels. 

And that tool is a Federal incentive payment 
to encourage individuals to leave Federal 
service. 

І expressed to administration officials and to 
Members of the majority, including the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] 
that when passing such incentive payments, it 
is imperative to also place into law a specific 
timetable to achieve the personnel reductions 
that we all agree on. 

| further insisted on additional safeguards to 
ensure that the reductions are real. 

We provided such a timetable and such 
safeguards in the Penny-Kasich amendment 
which narrowly failed by a vote of 213 yeas to 
219 nays on November 22, 1993. 

When | agree with the President on a par- 
ticular policy objective, such as reducing Fed- 
eral personnel levels, then | feel | must also 
provide him the tools he says he needs to ac- 
complish that policy objective. 

Otherwise, | have no basis upon which to 
criticize the President if he does not meet that 
objective. That is why | decided to work with 
him on this issue. 

But, | want to make clear that in the end the 
burden will be on the President and his admin- 
istration to bear the full responsibility for the 
end result. We will turn to the President for 
proof that the personnel! reductions have been 
achieved each year. 

My effort to work with the President cul- 
minated with the Burton-Penny amendment 
which | will support today. 

That amendment puts into law a 6-year 
schedule to reduce work force levels by 
252,000 positions. The base from which the 
reductions are made is the OMB estimate con- 
tained fiscal year 1995 budget submission. 

| candidly would have preferred the 5-year 
plan voted on in the Penny-Kasich amend- 
ment. But, my office was told last night that 
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the President believes he can no longer 
achieve the 252,000 reduction over 5 years. 

The  Bunon-Penny amendment also 
lengthens the time from 2 years to 5 years in 
which a person cannot be rehired by the Fed- 
eral Government. It places in law a new prohi- 
bition on a person being rehired as a consult- 
ant to the Federal Government within a 5-year 
period of accepting an incentive payment. 

Finally, the Burton-Penny amendment con- 
tains specific backfill language that states that 
for any position that is vacated because of an 
incentive payment, one position must be elimi- 
nated. Furthermore, funds appropriated for 
any eliminated position may not be used for 
any other purpose. 

| believe that the Burton-Penny amendment 
contains strong safeguards to assure that the 
incentive payments can be used to achieve 
real and substantial personnel reductions in 
short order. 

We will be vigilant to make certain that 
these incentives are used properly and for the 
Purpose intended—to achieve substantial 
long-term savings because of a streamlined 
Federal work force. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Мг. PENNY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 409, noes 1, 
not voting 28, as follows: 

[Roll No. 24] 


AYES—409 
Abercrombie Browder Danner 
Ackerman Brown (CA) Darden 
Allard Brown (FL) de Lugo (VI) 
Andrews (ME) Brown (OH) Deal 
Andrews (NJ) Bryant DeFazio 
Applegate Bunning DeLauro 
Archer Burton DeLay 
Armey Buyer Dellums 
Bacchus (FL) Byrne Derrick 
Bachus (AL) Callahan Deutsch 
Baesler Calvert Diaz-Balart 
Baker (CA) Camp Dickey 
Baker (LA) Canady Dicks 
Ballenger Cantwell Dixon 
Barca Cardin Dooley 
Barcia Carr Doolittle 
Barlow Castle Dornan 
Barrett (NE) Chapman Dreier 
Barrett (WI) Clay Duncan 
Bartlett Clayton Dunn 
Barton Clement Durbin 
Bateman Clinger Edwards (CA) 
Becerra Clyburn Edwards (TX) 
Beilenson Coble Ehlers 
Bentley Collins (GA) Emerson 
Bereuter Collins (IL) Engel 
Berman Collins (MI) English 
Bevill Combest Eshoo 
Bilbray Condit Evans 
Bishop Conyers Everett 
Blackwell Cooper Faleomavaega 
Bliley Coppersmith (AS) 
Blute Costello Farr 
Boehlert Cox Fawell 
Bonilla Coyne Fazio 
Bonior Cramer Fields (LA) 
Borski Crane Filner 
Boucher Crapo Fingerhut 
Brewster Cunningham Fish 
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Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Johnston 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Klug 


Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Miller (CA) 


Miller (FL) 
Mineta 


Natcher 


Norton (DC) 


Schumer 


Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 


Tauzin 
Taylor (М8) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 


Underwood (GU) 
Unsoeld 

Upton 
Valentine 
Velázquez 
Vento 

Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 


Woolsey Yates Zimmer 
Wyden Young (FL) 
Wynn Zeliff 
NOES—1 
Kanjorski 
NOT VOTING—28 
Andrews (TX) Hall (OH) Ridge 
Bilirakis Hastert Roth 
Boehner Hastings Scott 
Brooks Laughlin Sharp 
Coleman Lewis (FL) Slattery 
de la Garza Machtley Towns 
Dingell Michel Washington 
Ewing Neal (NC) Young (AK) 
Fields (TX) Ortiz 
Gutierrez Owens 
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Mr. CONYERS changed his vote from 
“по” to “ауе.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. SKAGGS) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. MORAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
3345) to amend title 5, United States 
Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on employee training; to provide tem- 
porary authority to agencies relating 
to voluntary separation incentive pay- 
ments; and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 357, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on the 
amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole? If not, the 
question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—yeas 391, nays 17, 
not voting 25, as follows: 
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Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allard 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Applegate 
Bacchus (FL) 
Bachus (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 


Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 

Collins (MI) 
Combest 
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[Roll No. 25] 
YEAS—391 


Frost 


Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 

Hunter 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 


Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Lewis (GA) 


McCloskey 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 


Payne (VA) 


Pickett 
Pickle 
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Pombo Schumer Thomas (CA) 
Pomeroy Scott Thomas (WY) 
Portman Serrano Thompson 
Poshard Sharp Thornton 
Price (NC) Shaw Thurman 
Pryce (OH) Shays Torkildsen 
Quillen Shepherd Torres 
Quinn Shuster Torricelli 
Rahall Sisisky Traficant 
Ramstad Skaggs Tucker 
Rangel Skeen Unsoeld 
Ravenel Skelton Upton 
Reed Slaughter Valentine 
Regula Smith (IA) Velazquez 
Reynolds Smith (NJ) Vento 
Richardson Smith (OR) Visclosky 
Roberts Smith (TX) Volkmer 
Roemer Snowe Vucanovich 
Rohrabacher Solomon Walker 
Ros-Lehtinen Spence Walsh 
Rose Spratt Waters 
Rostenkowski Stark Watt 
Roukema Stearns Waxman 
Rowland Stenholm Weldon 
Roybal-Allard Stokes Wheat 
Royce Strickland Whitten 
Rush Studds Williams 
Sabo Stupak Wilson 
Sanders Sundquist Wise 
Sangmeister Swett Wolf 
Santorum Swift Woolsey 
Sarpalius Synar Wyden 
Sawyer Talent Wynn 
Saxton Tanner Yates 
Schaefer Tauzin Young (FL) 
Schenk Taylor (MS) Zeliff 
Schiff Taylor (NC) Zimmer 
Schroeder Tejeda 
NAYS—17 
Archer DeLay Porter 
Armey Duncan Rogers 
Barton Ehlers Sensenbrenner 
Camp Hancock Smith (MI) 
Canady Johnson, Sam Stump 
Crane Kasich 
NOT VOTING—25 
Andrews (TX) Hall (OH) Owens 
Bilirakis Hastert Ridge 
Boehner Hastings Roth 
Brooks Laughlin Slattery 
Coleman Lewis (FL) Towns 
de la Garza Machtley Washington 
Dingell Michel Young (AK) 
Ewing Neal (NC) 
Fields (TX) Ortiz 
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Mr. CANADY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 


So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read. “A bill to provide tem- 
porary authority to Government agen- 
cies relating to voluntary separation 
incentive payments, and for other pur- 
poses. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous material, on H.R. 
3345, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to proceed out of order for 1 minute for 
the purpose of discussing the schedule 
over the next few days with the distin- 
guished majority leader. For the en- 
lightenment of Members, I yield to my 
good friend from Missouri, [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT] to brief Members on what is 
and is not happening. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. We 
will try to enlighten together. 

Mr. Speaker, our plan is to try to go 
to a motion to go to conference on а 
prospective basis. 
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We understand there will be a motion 
to instruct. 

There will be one vote in the poten- 
tial time of 1 hour from now. I think 
that would be the maximum that it 
would take to get to that vote. The 
conference on the bill, assuming the 
other body is able to finish its work to- 
night and we are led to believe that 
they can, would begin in the morning. 
Members should know that work has 
been going on all day between the 
Staffs. 

There are about 120 or so differences 
between these bills so there is а good 
deal of work that has to be done, and a 
lot of it already has been done. And 
more will go on tonight and so they 
will be prepared at about 10 in the 
morning to go into a productive con- 
ference. We are hopeful that they can 
finish their work in 4 or 5 hours, and 
then there is а period of 4 or so hours 
after that in order to get the paper- 
work to be completed and distributed. 

Therefore, we are looking at a pos- 
sible time of vote at around 7 o'clock 
tomorrow night. That is our best guess 
at this point. So our proposal would be 
to adjourn after this next vote, to come 
back at 2 p.m. tomorrow. Members 
would not have to be here at that time. 
We would give the Cloakrooms and the 
Members’ offices notice 2 hours before 
the vote, potential votes on the rule 
and other votes on the conference re- 
port would take place. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, would we do the adjournment reso- 
lution tonight or tomorrow? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue yield, we 
would like to do it this evening. 

Mr. GINGRICH. We see, on our side, 
no reason for a vote so that could be 
done by voice. 

Second, just for the Members, on the 
motion to instruct conferees, on our 
side I think we expect a relatively lim- 
ited debate and would not anticipate, 
unless it got exciting, to go the full 
hour but, rather, would yield back and 
get to that vote fairly early. 

Third, I wanted to raise, because I 
think the House needs to be aware that 
despite the best efforts of the leader- 
ship on both sides, there is a possibility 
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that the conference will not be as pro- 
ductive as we hope. I think that is a 
real danger. 

І also think that it is a real problem. 
I just wanted to be candid for our 
friends in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions both here and in the other body, 
that Saturday gets to be a real prob- 
lem. I think with the storm and with 
other things going on, I hope that the 
conferees will be talking a lot all 
morning as the papers are prepared and 
will understand that there is a very 
real concern about getting this aid to 
California done tomorrow, because I 
think it gets very difficult for the 
House to function effectively on Satur- 
day, just given the weather and given 
all the various Members who had pre- 
vious plans. 

We do hope we can get it done. We 
look forward to working with the gen- 
tleman on a bipartisan way to pass the 
aid to California before we leave here. 
I think that is the right thing to do. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

It may be of help, maybe to the 
younger Members, I called my wife this 
afternoon. We were planning to leave 
yet this evening. 

I told her, when she asked me when 
we were leaving, I said I did not know. 
She said. Well, that is just about the 
ten-thousandth time that I have heard 
that since you have been in Congress.“ 
So if that is of any solace to anyone, 
that is where we all are. We do not 
know, but we are going to do our best 
to be out tomorrow night. It may be 
Saturday. 


DEEMING HOUSE TO HAVE DIS- 
AGREED TO SENATE AMEND- 
MENTS AND AGREED TO CON- 
FERENCE AND DEEMING SPEAK- 
ER TO HAVE APPOINTED CON- 
FEREES ОМ Н.Н. 3759, EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1994. 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that if and when 
the Clerk receives a message from the 
Senate indicating that that body has 
passed H.R. 3759, the emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill, with 
amendments, insisted on its amend- 
ments and requested a conference with 
the House, that the House be deemed to 
have disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate and agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate, and that 
the Speaker be deemed to have ap- 
pointed conferees. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not intend 
to object, but I need a clarification on 
the so-called Fazio offsetting amend- 
ment. I wanted to ask a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations what the 
intent of that amendment was. Is there 
anyone who could speak to that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Continuing my res- 
ervation of objection, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. СЕР- 
HARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
not in а position to answer that ques- 
tion. Perhaps the gentleman could di- 
rect it to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. FAZIO], but I am not prepared 
to answer that question. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FAZIO] is 
not on the floor. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, I am 
sure he will be here for the vote. I will 
try to find him and make him available 
to answer that question. I cannot an- 
swer it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing my reservation of objection, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding. I 
will not hold up the proceedings of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 3325 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
withdrawn as a cosponsor of H.R. 3325. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


MOTION TO INSTRUCT CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 3759, EMERGENCY SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to instruct conferees on H.R. 
3759. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MCDADE moves that the managers on 
the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
H.R. 3759, be instructed to agree to the 
D'Amato amendment number 1442 as modi- 
fied, as adopted by the Senate. On vote num- 
ber 36, as follows: 

SEC. . Extension of RTC Civil Statute of Limita- 
tions. 

“Section 21A(b)(14)(C) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1441a(b)(14)(C) is 
amended by striking clause (i) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

*(i) the period beginning on the date the 
claim accrues (as determined pursuant to 
section 11(4)(14)(В) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and ending on December 31, 
1995; or ending on the date of the termi- 
nation of the corporation pursuant to sec- 
tion 21A(m)(1), whichever is later; or." 


Mr. MCDADE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion to instruct conferees 
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be considered as read and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The Clerk will continue to read the 
motion to instruct. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the motion to instruct conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
MCDADE] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SMrTH] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Мг. MCDADE]. 

(Mr. MCDADE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I know the hour is late. Members 
have all kinds of travel plans. All this 
does is express the will of the body that 
we do what the Senate did unani- 
mously, 96-nothing, in extending the 
statute of limitations for civil matters 
with respect to the RTC, FDIC and 
FSLIC. It was unanimous in the other 
body. I would suggest that it can be 
done in this body by а unanimous vote, 
and I hope that we will do so promptly. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

This amendment passed, as the gen- 
tleman said, unanimously in the Sen- 
ate. I do not know of any need to have 
an extended discussion at this time, 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding time to me. 

I will be very brief. This amendment 
did come from the Senate side. In the 
broadest sense, the issue is one of re- 
covery of taxpayer lost resources. In 
what we have all come to understand 
as the largest public sector mistake of 
the century—the S&L debacle—where 
the taxpayers lost about a quarter-of-a- 
trillion dollars, less than 1 percent has 
been recovered. Part of the reason re- 
lates to, in the broadest sense, to the 
complicated nature of financial insti- 
tution litigation. For example, in 
Texas, where there is several hundred 
billion dollars in taxpayer losses, the 
recovery rate has been almost neg- 
ligible. 

The RTC, frankly, in a circumstance 
of major litigation, has not had the 
time nor the resources to pursue all it 
needs to pursue. In the more narrow 
sense, it certainly is true that the mi- 
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nority is concerned about responsibil- 
ity for failure of a particular institu- 
tion in the State of Arkansas, which 
cost the American taxpayer $60 mil- 
lion. I would only note, with regard to 
that institution, that quite frankly, 
there was a late recusal of a U.S. At- 
torney in Little Rock. 

There was also unconventional advo- 
cacy of a particular law firm hired by 
the FDIC for the taxpayer. 

And for those reasons, the minority 
respectfully requests consideration of 
this motion. 

I would only conclude by noting that 
if there is a case for vigorous legal 
intervention in the American economy 
today, it has to be to develop precedent 
that the taxpayer cannot be robbed 
with impunity from the corporate 
board room. And to paraphrase one of 
the great Americans of this century, 
Moderation in the pursuit of account- 
ability for lapses in public ethics is no 
virtue, extremism in defense of the tax- 
payer, no vice." 
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Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN) Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the motion 
to instruct conferees. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to instruct 
conferees offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

А recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 390, noes 1, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 41, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 26] 
AYES—390 

Abercrombie Bereuter Camp 
Ackerman Berman Canady 
Allard Bevill Cantwell 
Andrews (ME) Bilbray Cardin 
Andrews (NJ) Bishop Carr 
Applegate Blackwell Castle 
Archer Bliley Chapman 
Armey Blute Clayton 
Bacchus (FL) Boehlert Clement 
Bachus (AL) Bonilla Clinger 
Baesler Bonior Clyburn 
Baker (CA) Borski Coble 
Baker (LA) Boucher Collins (GA) 
Ballenger Brewster Collins (IL) 
Barca Browder Collins (MI) 
Barcia Brown (CA) Combest 
Barlow Brown (FL) Condit 
Barrett (NE) Brown (OH) Conyers 
Barrett (WI) Bryant Cooper 
Bartlett Bunning Coppersmith 
Barton Burton Costello 
Bateman Buyer Cox 
Becerra Byrne Coyne 
Beilenson Callahan Cramer 
Bentley Calvert Crane 
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Fields (LA) 
Filner 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 


Istook 
Jefferson 


Johnson (CT) 


Kolbe 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 


Snowe 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 
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Tucker Walsh Wolf 
Unsoeld Waters Woolsey 
Upton Watt Wyden 
Valentine Waxman Wynn 
Velazquez Weldon Yates 
Vento Wheat Young (FL) 
Visclosky Whitten Zeliff 
Volkmer Williams Zimmer 
Vucanovich Wilson 
Walker Wise 
NOES—1 
Clay 
ANSWERED '"PRESENT"'—1 
Hyde 
NOT VOTING—41 
Andrews (TX) Hall (OH) Orton 
Bilirakis Hastert Owens 
Boehner Hastings Quillen 
Brooks Hutto Richardson 
Coleman Jacobs Ridge 
de la Garza Laughlin Rose 
DeFazio Lewis (FL) Roth 
Dingell Lipinski Slattery 
Ewing Machtley Smith (OR) 
Fields (TX) McMillan Tauzin 
Fingerhut Michel Towns 
Foglietta Murphy Washington 
Gejdenson Murtha Young (AK) 
Gibbons Ortiz 
О 1746 
Mr. СОХ changed his vote from “по” 

to “ aye." 


So the motion to instruct was agreed 


The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded. 
APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON H.R. 3759 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Without objection, the 
Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. NATCHER, SMITH of Iowa, 
YATES, OBEY, STOKES, BEVILL, MURTHA, 
DIXON, FAZIO, HEFNER, HOYER, CARR of 
Michigan, DURBIN, MCDADE, MYERS of 
Indiana, REGULA, LIVINGSTON, LEWIS of 
California, ROGERS, SKEEN, and POR- 
TER. 
There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Speaker, due to offi- 
cial business in my district and adverse weath- 
er conditions in Washington, | was not present 
at the end of the House session. Had | been 
present, | would have voted “yes” on the 
McDade motion to instruct conferees to agree 
to the D'Amato amendment numbered 1442, 
as modified, regarding the extension of RTC 
civil statute limitations. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week of February 7, | was called back to Illi- 
nois because of a death in my family. Had | 
been present, | would have voted: 

"Aye" on rolicall 18, the Ramstad amend- 
ment. 

“No” on гойса!! 19, the Bryant amendment. 

"No" on rollcall 20, the Gekas amendment 
as amended by Bryant. 

"Aye" on rolicall 21, the Hyde substitute. 

"Aye" on rollcall 22, the motion to rec- 
ommend with instructions to provide manda- 
tory coverage of Members of ress. 

"Yea" on гойса!! 23, final passage of the bill. 

"Aye" on rolicall 24, the Penny amendment 
to H.R. 3345. 
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"Yea" on rolicall 25, final passage of H.R. 
3345. 

"Aye" on rolicall 26, the motion to instruct 
conferees on the disaster relief supplements. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


А message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, one of his secretaries. 

—— 00 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE AND RECESS OR 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 
OVER THE LINCOLN-WASHING- 
TON DISTRICT WORK PERIOD 


Мг. GEPHARDT. Мг. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 206), and I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 206 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That when the House ad- 
journs on Thursday, February 10, 1994, Fri- 
day, February 11, 1994, Saturday, February 
12, 1994, Sunday, February 13, 1994, Monday, 
February 14, 1994, Tuesday, February 15, 1994, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1994, Thursday, 
February 17, 1994, or Friday, February 18, 
1994, pursuant to a motion made by the Ma- 
jority Leader or his designee, it stand ad- 
journed until 2 p.m. on Tuesday, February 22, 
1994, or until noon on the second day after 
Members are notified to reassemble pursuant 
to section 2 of this concurrent resolution, 
whichever occurs first; and that when the 
Senate recesses or adjourns at the close of 
business on Thursday, February 10, 1994, Fri- 
day, February 11, 1994, Saturday, February 
12, 1994, Sunday, February 13, 1994, Monday, 
February 14, 1994, Tuesday, February 15, 1994, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1994, Thursday, 
February 17, 1994, or Friday, February 18, 
1994, pursuant to a motion made by the Ma- 
jority Leader or his designee, in accordance 
with this resolution, it stand recessed or ad- 
journed until noon on Tuesday, February 12, 
1994, or at such time as may be specified by 
the Majority Leader or his designee in the 
motion to recess or adjourn, or until noon on 
the second day after Members are notified to 
reassemble pursuant to section 2 of this con- 
current resolution, whichever occurs first. 

SEC. 2. The Speaker of the House and the 
Majority Leader of the Senate, acting jointly 
after consultation with the Minority Leader 
of the House and the Minority Leader of the 
Senate, shall notify the Members of the 
House and the Senate, respectively, to reas- 
semble whenever, in their opinion, the public 
interest shall warrant it. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


——— 
[1 1750 
HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 2 p.m. tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1994 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday, 
February 23, 1994. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER AND 
MINORITY LEADER TO ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS AND MAKE AP- 
POINTMENTS, NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing any adjournment of the House until 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994, the Speak- 
er and the minority leader be author- 
ized to accept resignations and to 
make appointments authorized by law 
or by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 2241 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the gentleman from Indiana (Мг. 
SHARP] be removed as a cosponsor of 
H.R. 2241. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RE- 
SPECT TO LIBYA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (Н. DOC. NO. 103- 
208) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on 
the developments since my last report 
of July 12, 1993, concerning the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Libya 
that was declared in Executive Order 
No. 12543 of January 7, 1986. This report 
is submitted pursuant to section 401(c) 
of the National Emergencies Act, 50 
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U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act ('"IEEPA") 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c); and section 505(c) of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Co- 


operation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa- 


с). 

1. Оп December 3, 1993, I announced 
new measures to tighten economic 
sanctions against Libya. These meas- 
ures are taken pursuant to the imposi- 
tion by the world community of new 
sanctions against Libya under Security 
Council (“UNSC”) Resolution 883 of 
November 11, 1993, and are designed to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of ter- 
rorist attacks against Pan Am flight 
103 and UTA flight 772. The actions sig- 
nal that Libya cannot continue to defy 
justice and flout the will of the inter- 
national community with impunity. 

UNSC Resolution 883 freezes on a 
worldwide basis certain financial assets 
owned or controlled by the Govern- 
ment of Libya or certain Libyan enti- 
ties and bans provision of equipment 
for refining and transporting oil. It 
tightens the international air embargo 
and other measures imposed in 1992 
under UNSC Resolution 748. It is the 
result of close cooperation between the 
United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom, whose citizens were the prin- 
cipal victims of Libyan-sponsored ter- 
rorist attacks against Pan Am 103 and 
UTA 772, and of consultations with 
Russia and other friends and allies. 

On December 2, 1993, I renewed for 
another year the national emergency 
with respect to Libya pursuant to 
IEEPA. This renewal extends the cur- 
rent comprehensive financial and trade 
embargo against Libya in effect since 
1986. Under these sanctions, all trade 
with Libya is prohibited, and all assets 
owned or controlled by the Libyan 
Government in the United States or in 
the possession or control of U.S. per- 
sons are blocked. In addition, I have in- 
structed the Secretary of Commerce to 
reinforce our current trade embargo 
against Libya by prohibiting the re-ex- 
port from foreign countries to Libya of 
U.S.-origin products, including equip- 
ment for refining and transporting oil. 

2. There has been one amendment to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 
C. F. R. Part 550 (the Regulations“). 
administered by the Office of Foreign 
Assets Control (“КАС”) of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, since my last re- 
port on July 12, 1993. The amendment 
(58 Fed. Reg. 47643) requires U.S. finan- 
cial institutions to provide written no- 
tification to FAC of any transfers into 
blocked accounts within 10 days of 
each transfer. It also standardizes reg- 
istration and reporting requirements 
applicable to all persons holding 
blocked property and requires the an- 
nual designation of an individual con- 
tact responsible for maintaining the 
property in a blocked status. A copy of 
the amendment is attached to this re- 
port. 
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3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made numerous decisions with re- 
spect to applications for licenses to en- 
gage in transactions under the regula- 
tions, issuing 65 licensing determina- 
tions—both approvals and denials. Con- 
sistent with FAC’s ongoing scrutiny of 
banking transactions, the largest cat- 
egory of license approvals (17) con- 
cerned requests by non-Libyan persons 
or entities to unblock bank accounts 
initially blocked because of an appar- 
ent Libyan interest. One license in- 
volved export transactions from the 
United States to support a United Na- 
tions program in Libya. Six licenses 
were issued authorizing intellectual 
property protection in Libya. Two li- 
censes were issued that permit U.S. at- 
torneys to provide legal representation 
under circumstances permitted by the 
regulations. FAC has also issued one li- 
cense authorizing U.S. landlords to liq- 
uidate the personality of the People’s 
Committee for Libyan Students, with 
the net proceeds from the sale paid 
into blocked accounts. Finally, FAC 
has issued three licenses to the Em- 
bassy of the United Arab Emirates, as 
Protecting Power for Libya, to manage 
Libyan property in the United States 
subject to stringent FAC reporting re- 
quirements. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC has continued to emphasize to the 
international banking community in 
the United States the importance of 
identifying and blocking payments 
made by or on behalf of Libya. The 
FAC worked closely with the banks to 
implement new interdiction software 
systems to identify such payments. As 
a result, during the reporting period, 
more than 130 transactions involving 
Libya, totaling more than $20.7 mil- 
lion, were blocked. 

Since my last report, FAC has col- 
lected 39 civil monetary penalties to- 
taling nearly $277,000 for violations of 
U.S. sanctions against Libya. All but 8 
of the violations involved the failure of 
banks to block funds transfers to Liby- 
an-owned or controlled banks, with 5 of 
the remainder involving the U.S. com- 
panies that ordered the funds transfers. 
The balance involved one case each for 
violations involving a letter of credit, 
trademark registrations, and export 
transactions. 

Various enforcement actions carried 
over from previous reporting periods 
have continued to be aggressively pur- 
sued. Several new investigations of po- 
tentially significant violations of the 
Libyan sanctions have been initiated 
by FAC and cooperating U.S. law en- 
forcement agencies. Many of these 
cases are believed to involve complex 
conspiracies to circumvent the various 
prohibitions of the Libyan sanctions, 
as well as the utilization of inter- 
national diversionary shipping routes 
to and from Libya. FAC continued to 
work closely with the Departments of 
State and Justice to identify U.S. per- 
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sons who enter into contracts or agree- 
ments with the Government of Libya, 
or other third-country parties, to lobby 
U.S. Government officials and to en- 
gage in public relations work on behalf 
of the Government of Libya without 
FAC authorization. 

FAC also continued its efforts under 
the Operation Roadblock initiative. 
This ongoing program seeks to identify 
U.S. persons who travel to and/or work 
in Libya in violation of U.S. law. 

FAC has continued to pursue the in- 
vestigation and identification of Liby- 
an entities as Specially Designated Na- 
tionals of Libya. During the reporting 
period, those activities have resulted in 
the addition of one third-country Liby- 
an bank to the Specially Designated 
Nationals list; and FAC has intervened 
with respect to a Libyan takeover at- 
tempt of another foreign bank. FAC Is 
also reviewing options for additional 
measures directed against Libyan as- 
sets in order to ensure strict imple- 
mentation of UNSC Resolution 883 that 
has imposed international sanctions 
against Libyan financial assets. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in the 6-month period 
from July 7, 1993, through January 6, 
1994, that are directly attributable to 
the exercise of powers and authorities 
conferred by the declaration of the Lib- 
yan national emergency are estimated 
at approximately $1 million. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the De- 
partment of the Treasury (particularly 
in the Office of Foreign Assets Control, 
the Office of the General Counsel, and 
the U.S. Customs Service), the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

6. The policies and actions of the 
Government of Libya continue to pose 
an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The United 
States continues to believe that still 
stronger international measures than 
those mandated by UNSC Resolution 
883, including a worldwide oil embargo, 
should be enacted if Libya continues to 
defy the international community. We 
remain determined to ensure the per- 
petrators of the terrorist acts against 
Pan Am 103 and UTA 772 are brought to 
justice. The families of the victims in 
the murderous Lockerbie bombing and 
other acts of Libyan terrorism deserve 
nothing less. I shall continue to exer- 
cise the powers at my disposal to apply 
economic sanctions against Libya fully 
and effectively, so long as those meas- 
ures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress 
on significant developments ав ге- 
quired by law. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 10, 1994. 


TRANSPOSITION OF SPECIAL 
ORDER TIME 
Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the special orders 
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previously granted for today, February 
10, 1994, to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. GINGRICH] and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Goss] be transposed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM RANDALL 
B. MEDLOCK, ACTING DIRECTOR 
OF NON-LEGISLATIVE AND FI- 
NANCIAL SERVICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Acting Director of 
the Office of the Director, Non-Legisla- 
tive and Financial Services: 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, NON-LEG- 
ISLATIVE AND FINANCIAL SERV- 
ICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, DC, February 10, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you 
formally pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that the Office Supply Service 
and the Office of Finance have each been 
served with a subpoena issued by the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoenas is consistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
RANDALL B. MEDLOCK, 
Acting Director. 


RESPECT FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
IN UNIFORM 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
one thing every Member in this body 
should work very hard to do is to see 
that our men and women in uniform 
who are out there for our freedoms are 
treated with respect and dignity, and 
the command is sending all the right 
messages. 

As we know, in Tailhook they have 
dismissed all the charges because the 
brave Navy captain who wrote the deci- 
sion seemed to find exactly the same 
thing that our new Navy Secretary 
found, and that was the CNO, Mr. 
Kelso, happened to be at the event and 
sending all the wrong messages to our 
young people that this was OK. There- 
fore, we have 88 victims and no one 
held accountable, because it appears 
Admiral Kelso was winking at it. 

This has been brushed aside twice 
now. I am putting this decision in the 
RECORD. I hope every Member looks at 
this, and we call upon our new Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Bill Perry, to 
please, please act on this. Otherwise I 
think it will look like we really do not 
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care, and we really do not think how 

young women are treated in our mili- 

tary is very important, that an admiral 

is much more important than 88 

women, 

GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, TIDEWATER JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, NOR- 
FOLK, VA 

United States v. Thomas В. Miller, Сат., USN, 
and United States v. Gregory E. Tritt, Cdr, 
USN, and United States v. David Samples, Lt., 
USN 

1. NATURE OF MOTION 

On motion through defense counsel, CDR 
Miller, CDR Tritt, and LT Samples! move 
this court to dismiss the charges brought 
against them for the following two separate 
but related reasons. 

First, that ADM Frank B. Kelso II, Chief of 
Naval Operations (СМО) is ап “accuser” 
within the meaning of Article 1(9), Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (UCMJ).? Further, 
that he was an accuser“ at the time he ap- 
pointed VADM Paul Reason, Commander 
Naval Surface Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, to 
act as the convening authority in their re- 
spective cases. The defense then argues that 
pursuant to Rule for Courts-Martial (R.C.M.) 
504, ADM Kelso's status as ап “ассивег” 
must result in the disqualification of VADM 
Reason from acting as the convening author- 
ity. This would be true if ADM Kelso is an 
"accuser," as R.C.M. 504 requires the dis- 
qualification of any convening authority 
junior in rank or command. 

Second, the defense contends that since 
ADM Kelso may have been guilty of the 
same or similar crimes of omission as those 
alleged against CDRs Miller and Tritt, his 
appointment of a subordinate officer to act 
as convening authority effectively shielded 
him from prosecution and thus amounted to 
unlawful command influence within the 
meaning of Article 37, UCMJ.* 

In support of these two broad contentions, 
CDR Miller, CDR Tritt and LT Samples more 
specifically contend the following chain of 
events: 

(1) CDR Miller and CDR Tritt are charged, 
inter alia, with being present and then failing 
to take action to stop subordinate officers, 
including several officers assigned to their 
command, from assaulting certain unidenti- 
fied females by touching them on the but- 
tocks with their hands during the 1991 
Tailhook Symposium (hereinafter ''Tailhook 
91”); 

(2) The alleged failure to act as well as the 
alleged assaults on the unidentified females 
by the subordinate Navy officers took place 
on the third floor pool patio of the Las Vegas 
Hilton (hereinafter patio“) during the 
evening hours of Saturday, 07 September 
1991. 

(3) ADM Frank B. Kelso II, CNO, was also 
present on the patio on 07 September 1991 at 
or about the time these alleged crimes took 
place. 

(4) ADM Kelso later denied being present 
on the patio at any time during the evening 
hours of Saturday, 07 September 1991. He 
likewise denied being in the third floor hall- 
way or in any of the various squadron hospi- 
tality suites at any time. 

(5) Subsequent to this interview, the De- 
fense Criminal Investigative Service (DCIS)* 
obtained the statements of a substantial 
number of eyewitnesses who recalled seeing, 
and in some cases speaking with, ADM Kelso 
on the patio during the evening hours of Sat- 
urday, 07 September 1991. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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(6) Based on these eyewitness statements, 
ADM Kelso was reinterviewed by DCIS on 15 
April 1993. At this interview ADM Kelso was 
advised of his rights under Article 31(b), 
UCMJ, as a suspect. He was advised that he 
was under suspicion of violating Articles 107 
and 134, UCMJ (Making a False Official 
Statement and False Swearing, respec- 
tively), both suspected crimes stemming 
from his 23 July 1992 statement wherein he 
denied being on the patio Saturday evening, 
07 September 1991. 

(7) That likewise on the prior evening, Fri- 
day, 06 September 1991, ADM Kelso was 
present on the patio, which he acknowledges, 
and also in the third floor hallway and made 
personal visits to the various squadron hos- 
pitality suites, which ADM Kelso denies. 

(8) That during this earlier Friday visit, 
ADM Kelso witnessed inappropriate conduct 
occurring on the patio and in the hospitality 
suites, including female leg shaving." This 
personal knowledge of inappropriate behav- 
ior by subordinate officers, combined with 
his failure as the senior Navy officer present 
to stop the behavior, is sufficient to make 
ADM Kelso a suspect in the commission of 
the same type of crimes (failure to act) al- 
leged against CDR Miller and CDR Tritt. At 
the very least he would be considered a ma- 
terial witness to these events. That, further- 
more, ADM Kelso's personal knowledge and 
involvement with the misconduct at 
Tailhook 91, and the subsequent publicity 
surrounding the allegations of assault and 
failure of Navy leadership, have so closely 
connected him with these events that he 
would reasonably be preceived to have a per- 
sonal interest in the courts-martial of CDRs 
Miller and Tritt and LT Samples. 

(9) On 01 February 1993, ADM Kelso person- 
ally appointed VADM Reason to act as the 
Consolidated Disposition Authority (CDA) to 
take administrative and disciplinary action 
for all Navy personnel found to have com- 
mitted misconduct at Tailhook 91. ADM 
Kelso further directed that all related mat- 
ters requiring review would be forwarded to 
his office for action. 

The defense contends these events taken 
together lead to the disqualification of the 
convening authority. In short, they reason as 
follows: ADM Kelso’s presence on the patio 
during the evening hours of 06 and 07 Sep- 
tember 1991, at which times he either ob- 
served or knew of the inappropriate behavior 
of his subordinates and failed to act to stop 
such behavior; ADM Kelso’s subsequent sta- 
tus as a criminal suspect and as a potential 
material witness; and, the current con- 
troversy regarding ADM Kelso’s denial that 
he was ever physically present on the patio 
during the evening hours of 07 September 
1991—viewed either separately ог collec- 
tively—give him an interest other than offi- 
cial" in the outcome of the prosecution of 
courtsmartial stemming from Tailhook 91. 

If ADM Kelso has an other than official 
interest“ in this litigation generally or these 
three accused’s cases specifically, he is an 
*accuser'' within the meaning of Article 1(9), 
UCMJ. As an “ассивег," ADM Kelso was dis- 
qualified from appointing any subordinate in 
rank or command to convene a court-martial 
stemming from Tailhook 91, and as а subor- 
dinate in rank and command to ADM Kelso, 
VADM Reason became a junior accuser” 
and was disqualified from acting as the con- 
vening authority in these cases pursuant to 
R. C. M. 504(c)(2). 

Finally, that ADM Kelso's action in ap- 
pointing a subordinate, VADM Reason, to 
act as the CDA when ADM Kelso knew him- 
self to be a possible suspect for his own ac- 
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tions related to Tailhook, 91, which appoint- 
ment effectively shielded himself and pos- 
sibly other officers senior to VADM Reason 
from courtsmartial, amounted to unlawful 
command influence within the meaning of 
Article 37, UCMJ. 

Briefly, the government generally denies 
the above contentions and responds that 
ADM Kelso never visited the third floor hall- 
way or the hospitality suites during his stay 
at Tailhook 91 and, although he did visit the 
patio on Friday, he never went to the third 
floor at all on Saturday evening, 07 Septem- 
ber 1991. Further, since ADM Kelso never 
personally witnessed any inappropriate con- 
duct, he would not be a material witness. 
That throughout this courtmartial process, 
ADM Kelso has had only an official interest 
in the litigation and has taken no action 
that would in any way influence these pro- 
ceedings. Finally, the government responds 
that the evidence fails to establish that ADM 
Kelso has been so closely connected to these 
events that a reasonable person would con- 
clude that he had more than simply an offi- 
cial interest in the cases of CDRs Miller and 
Tritt and LT Samples. 

П. BACKGROUND ТО TAILHOOK 91 

The defense claims that the nexus linking 
ADM Kelso’s personal involvement іп 
Tailhook 91 to the charges before this court 
does not arise from any single event. The de- 
fense argues that ADM Kelso's personal in- 
volvement derives from all of his connec- 
tions with the events of these courts-martial 
beginning with his knowledge of reported in- 
cidents of inappropriate behavior at 
Tailhook Symposiums prior to 1991, and con- 
tinuing up to his appearance as a witness be- 
fore this court. In order to assess the merit 
of this claim by the defense, and to bring 
Tailhook 91 events germane to the defense 
issues into proper perspective, the court will 
begin with an analysis of the evidence relat- 
ing to the Navy’s past sponsorship of the 
Tailhook Association. This includes reports 
of inappropriate behavior occurring at past 
Tailhook Symposiums and the Navy's re- 
sponse to those reports. 

This court finds that: 

1. Tailhook 91 was held at the Las Vegas 
Hilton Hotel, Las Vegas, Nevada, from 05 
through 08 September 1991. It was attended 
by hundreds of aviators, male and female, in- 
cluding active duty, reserve, and retired offi- 
cers from both the Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation communities. Also in attendance 
were many high ranking uniformed Navy and 
Marine Corps officers and civilian Depart- 
ment of the Navy (DON) personnel, including 
ADM Kelso and then Secretary of the Navy 
(SECNAV), Н. Lawrence Garrett III. 

2. The Tailhook Symposium was an annual 
event sponsored by the Tailhook Associa- 
tion, At the time of Tailhook 91, the Associa- 
tion was officially sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. However, following re- 
ports of alleged assaults on female attendees 
and other inappropriate conduct at Tailhook 
91, the Navy withdrew its support of the As- 
sociation. 

The stated purpose of the annual sympo- 
sium was to provide a single forum within 
the Navy and Marine Corps aviation commu- 
nities to address a broad range of matters af- 
fecting the state and future of naval avia- 
tion. Tailhook 91 was to be particularly sig- 
nificant since it provided an opportunity to 
address the recent combat successes of “Ор- 
eration Desert Storm," and a future aviation 
plan then under consideration by the Con- 
gress. The future role of female aviators 
would also be a major topic of discussion, 
which was one of the primary reasons that 
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ADM Kelso attended. See Appellate Exhibit 
LXXII, p. 17. 

3. Despite the worthy official purpose, the 
evidence is replete with references to the an- 
nual symposium's long-standing and widely- 
known reputation for wild partying, heavy 
drinking, and lewd behavior by some 
attendees, particularly junior aviators. Re- 
ports of such activities at past Tailhook 
Symposiums had sparked concerns at the 
highest levels of the Navy. 

In 1986, VADM Martin, then serving as the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Air 
Warfare (OP-05), formally expressed his con- 
cerns in writing regarding inappropriate be- 
havior at the 1985 Symposium. See Appellate 
Exhibit CLXXXV. This led to a routine prac- 
tice by Tailhook Association Presidents of 
sending a letter to aviation squadron com- 
manders prior to each annual symposium 
urging moderation regarding social activi- 
ties. CAPT Ludwig, then President of the 
Tailhook Association, sent such a letter to 
squadron commanders some weeks prior to 
Tailhook 91. In his correspondence, CAPT 
Ludwig, being concerned with past incidents 
of misbehavior among some symposium 
attendees, urged squadron commanders to 
guard against what he termed late night 
gang mentality." See Appellate Exhibit 
CLXXXVI. 

Col Wayne Bishop, USMC, former Special 
Assistant and Marine Corps Aide to 
БЕСМАУ, and who attended Tailhook 91 with 
Secretary Garrett, harbored serious reserva- 
tions concerning both Secretary Garrett's 
and his own attendance at Tailhook 91. Col 
Bishop's concerns stemmed from reports he 
had received of inappropriate behavior oc- 
curring at past Tailhook Symposiums. This 
included what he described as: 

"stories concerning pornographic movies, 
strippers and prostitutes * * * lots of drink- 
ing, junior officers and senior officers, flag 
officers, removing themselves from their of- 
fice for the purpose of discussing contentious 
issues in the aviation community one-on- 
опе.” (Appellate Exhibit CXL at pp. 14-18.) 

VADM Dunleavy, who was serving as the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Air 
Warfare (OP-05) at the time of Tailhook 91, 
was also keenly aware of the social climate 
at past Tailhook Symposiums. In his sworn 
statement to Mr. Suessman, DCIS, of 28 July 
1992, VADM Dunleavy acknowledged his at- 
tendance at the 1990 Tailhook Symposium. 
In discussing his knowledge of reported inci- 
dents of inappropriate behavior at that Sym- 
posium, VADM Dunleavy stated, 

"I've seen some wild stuff over the years 
* * * broken furniture and spilled drinks 
* * *. I heard of the "90 Gauntlet from my son 
* * * he says it is a bunch of drunks running 
around chasing girls * * *. It's a grab ass of 
JOs [junior officers] * * * everyone just lines 
up in the passageway and every good looking 
girl that goes through they grab at some of 
that." (Appellate Exhibit LXXXII(A), pp. 7- 
9.) 

In commenting оп the term "late night 
gang mentality" used by CAPT Ludwig in 
his letter to squadron commanders prior to 
Tailhook 91, VADM Dunleavy stated, ''(t]he 
kids just getting out of hand in the sense of 
dancing and, you know, mooning peo- 
ple. * * % 

Secretary Garrett was also aware of the 
potential for inappropriate activities at 
Tailhook 91. He attended the 1990 Tailhook 
Symposium, at which time he acknowledged 
witnessing female leg shaving“ activities. 
The potential for inappropriate behavior at 
Tailhook 91 was also anticipated by members 
of Secretary Garrett's personal staff. He was 
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warned by at least one highly vocal member 
of his staff not to attend Tailhook 91 because 
of the well-known reputation for lewd and 
inappropriate behavior. See Appellate Ex- 
hibit CXL at pp. 14-18. 

4. This court finds that this quantum of in- 
formation concerning the symposium's noto- 
rious social reputation prior to Tailhook 91, 
and in particular the warnings given by 
VADM Martin and CAPT Ludwig, could not 
have escaped Adm Kelso’s attention. It 
served to place him and other high ranking 
officers on notice as to the social climate at 
past Tailhook Symposiums, and the kind of 
Social environment to expect at Tailhook 91. 

The failure by those responsible to take 
strong corrective action regarding inappro- 
priate behavior that obviously occurred at 
past Tailhook Symposiums is incomprehen- 
Sible. As events have proven, this embarrass- 
ing failure of leadership and head in the 
sand" attitude, which conveyed a signal of 
condonation, contributed to the sexually of- 
fensive conduct which later escalated to the 
actual sexual assaults on female attendees. 
This excusing attitude was underscored by 
Secretary Garrett's in-court testimony that 
he did not find the female leg shaving exhi- 
bition to be offensive. He further stated that 
he viewed the female leg shaving to be per- 
missible as “conduct between consenting 
adults.“ 

Excessive drinking, ‘pornographic movies, 
strippers, and prostitutes," all of which had 
been a well known part of past Tailhook con- 
ferences were repeated again at Tailhook 91 
as part of the planned activities in the hospi- 
tality suites. Finally, the infamous gauntlet, 
in which male Navy officers felt it was per- 
missible to grab at any woman who walked 
past—and which was at the heart of the com- 
plaints by female attendees—was likewise a 
tradition of past Tailhook conferences. It 
should go without saying that this behavior 
should have never been permitted to start, 
having started should have been swiftly 
ended, and that over the years of permissive 
leadership had gotten completely out of 
hand. This common knowledge of inappropri- 
ate and offensive behavior at past sympo- 
siums and failure by senior Navy leadership 
to take corrective action is an inseparable 
part of the motion before this court. 

5. Within days following Tailhook 91, LT 
Paula Coughlin, a female aviator, was the 
first to formally complain to the Naval In- 
vestigative Service (NIS) that she had been 
the victim of an assault in the gauntlet on 
the third floor. In the weeks that followed, 
other female attendees also came forward to 
complain of being assaulted. The growing re- 
ports of sexual assault quickly generated 
public outrage and a demand by the Congress 
for an investigation to both identify the as- 
sailants and secure individual accountability 
under the UCMJ. It is the actions of ADM 
Kelso in carrying out his codal role in the 
ensuing military justice process, and the ex- 
tent to which his own accountability and 
personal involvement at Tailhook 91 may 
have affected the lawfulness of this process, 
that have been called into question by the 
defense. 

III. ADM KELSO’S PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT АТ 

TAILHOOK 91 

ADM Kelso gave two sworn statements to 
DCIS investigators on 23 July 1992 and 15 
April 1993, respectively. See Appellate Exhib- 
its LXXII and LXXVIII. He also gave sworn 
testimony before this court. See Transcript 
at pp. 349-385. In both of his statements to 
DCIS and during his in-court testimony, 
ADM Kelso acknowledged that during the 
Tailhook 91 symposium he visited the patio 
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of the Las Vegas Hilton Hotel (Hilton) dur- 
ing the evening hours of Friday, 06 Septem- 
ber 1991. The patio adjoins the hospitality 
suites and it was there that most of the so- 
cializing and partying took place. Neverthe- 
less, ADM Kelso denied: (1) that he witnessed 
any inappropriate behavior at any time; (2) 
that he visited any of the squadron hospi- 
tality suites during his sojourn on the patio 
Friday evening or at any other time during 
his two-day visit; and (3) that he ever visited 
the patio on Saturday evening, 07 September 
1991. 


Friday, 06 September 1991 


This court finds the convincing weight of 
the evidence reveals the following chain of 
events on Friday, 06 September 1991. 

6. AMD Kelso arrived at Nellis Air Force 
Base, located near Las Vegas, Nevada, at ap- 
proximately 1700, to commence his official 
visit at Tailhook 91. He was accompanied by 
members of his personal staff which included 
CAPT Philip Howard, his Executive Assist- 
ant (EA); Maj Mike Edwards, USMC, his Flag 
Aide; Master Chief Roger Wise, his Flag 
Writer; and Petty Officer Dubell, his Com- 
municator. ADM Kelso was greeted by LCDR 
Elizabeth Toedt, one of the Tailhook 91 VIP 
protocol officers. LCDR Toedt escorted ADM 
Kelso and his official party to the Hilton via 
limousines furnished by the Hilton. See Ap- 
pellate Exhibit CLXX. 

7. They arrived at approximately 1730 and 
ADM Kelso was greeted by CAPT Ludwig, 
President of the Tailhook Association. Maj 
Edwards checked the Admiral into the hotel 
and escorted him to his room, number 2124, 
located on the 21st floor. ADM Kelso settled 
into his room, changed into a suit and tie, 
and made final preparations for his keynote 
speech at the Friday evening reception and 
banquet. This reception and banquet was 
scheduled to begin at 1900. 

8. At approximately 1845, Maj Edwards met 
ADM Kelso at his room and escorted him to 
the banquet room on the first floor of the 
Hilton. While enroute, ADM Kelso informed 
Maj Edwards that he would be going to the 
patio with VADMs Dunleavy and Fetterman 
following the banquet. Maj Edwards did not 
attend the banquet. After escorting ADM 
Kelso to the banquet room, Maj Edwards 
went to survey the patio and the various 
squadron hospitality suites in advance of 
AFM Kelso's visit. 

9. The banquet was attended by some 800 
people, including VADM Dunleavy, VADM 
Fetterman, and a host of other flag officers. 
CAPT Howard also attended the banquet. 
Following the banquet, which ended at ap- 
proximately 2100, Maj Edwards escorted 
ADM Kelso back to his room to change 
clothes. ADM Kelso changed into slacks and 
an open-collar sport shirt. At approximately 
2200, VADMs Dunleavy and Fetterman, 
CAPT Howard, and Maj Edwards met with 
ADM Kelso at his room, and escorted him 
down the center bank of elevators to the 
third floor. 


Tour of the hospitality suites 


10. ADM Kelso testified that, upon arriving 
on the third floor, he immediately entered 
the patio from the center bank of elevators. 
ADM Kelso further testified that while on 
the patio he remained in about a 30-yard ra- 
dius, talking and socializing. After about 40 
minutes on the patio, he was escorted back 
to his room by Maj Edwards. Transcript at 
351. However, VADM Dunleavy testified that 
after the Friday evening banquet, he and 
VADM Fetterman escorted ADM Kelso to 
the patio, and together they made a tour of 
the hospitality suites. ADM Dunleavy spe- 
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cifically testified that: [Alfter the Presi- 
dent's dinner Friday night ... my partner 
[VADM Fetterman] and I escorted Kelso 
down, so that he could see the JOs [junior of- 
ficers] and chat with them. We spent about 
probably 45 minutes to an hour down there, 
and then I escorted the CNO out, and he went 
to his room, and I think I went—Friday 
night, I think I went back down and spent 
some more time with the JO's and then went 
back to my room, probably about 11, 1130... 
Yes, in fact, I escorted him [referring to 
ADM Kelso] around, and we walked around. 
From the patio, finally made а swing 
through the suites down the passageway, up 
to another suite and back on the райо... 
about 9:30, 9:45, immediately after the Presi- 
dent's dinner . . . . Yeah, but, you know, 
again we swing out through the patio and 
then up, usually 128 because for me it is the 
walkway in there and then back again.“ 
(Transcript at pp. 501, 504, 515.) 

Maj Edwards' testimony also contradicts 
ADM Kelso's best recollection of the route 
he took when he initially entered the patio. 
In describing the route the party took onto 
the patio from ADM Kelso's room, Maj Ed- 
wards stated, "the party entered the patio 
from the doorway near room 308, the Rhino 
suite." Maj Edwards further stated, if ADM 
Kelso gave a different account of the route 
onto the patio, he must have been mis- 
taken." Transcript at pp. 1088-1090. This 
court finds Maj Edwards' testimony concern- 
ing this issue more accurate since it corrobo- 
rates, at least in part, the detailed account 
given by VADM Dunleavy. Moreover, Maj 
Edwards was more familiar with the patio 
area, having made a tour of the section ear- 
lier in the evening. 

Based on the convincing weight of the tes- 
timony given by VADM Dunleavy, CAPT 
Howard and Maj Edwards, and despite ADM 
Kelso's best recollection, this court finds the 
following chain of events occurred relating 
to ADM Kelso's movements during his visit 
to the third floor on Friday evening: 

Upon arrival on the third floor, VADMs 
Dunleavy and Fetterman, in company with 
CAPT Howard and Maj Edwards, escorted 
ADM Kelso onto the patio through the exit 
from the center bank of elevators. The group 
then walked past the front center planters 
and turned left towards the third floor hall- 
way entrance from the patio adjacent to 
room 308, the Rhino suite. They entered the 
third floor hallway from that entrance and 
toured the various suites, during which time 
they talked and socialized with junior avi- 
ators and others present. Following a tour of 
the suites, the group exited back onto the 
patio through the same doorway from which 
they entered, where they spent a period of 
time talking and socializing with others in- 
dividually and as a group. Later, ADM Kelso, 
VADM Dunleavy, CAPT Howard and Maj Ed- 
wards re-entered the third floor through the 
entrance to the center bank of elevators. Maj 
Edwards escorted ADM Kelso back to his 
room. VADM Dunleavy and CAPT Howard 
returned to the patio. 

Activities in the suites 

This court further finds that ADM Kelso 
was exposed to, and actually witnessed inci- 
dents of inappropriate decorum and behavior 
while touring the various hospitality suites. 
More specifically: 

11. Based on VADM Dunleavy's testimony, 
this court finds that both VADM's Dunleavy 
and Fetterman were keenly aware that ac- 
tivities of questionable propriety were occur- 
ring in the suites on Friday evening. In fact, 
VADM Dunleavy's testimony strongly sug- 
gests that VADM Fetterman moved ahead of 
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him and ADM Kelso to alert unsuspecting 
aviators and others of ADM Kelso’s ap- 
proach. This was done in order to minimize 
ADM Kelso’s exposure to untoward activities 
occurring in the suites. Transcript at 507-508 
. However, ADM Kelso was unavoidably ex- 
posed, at the very least, to the sexually ori- 
ented displays in the various suites, includ- 
ing the Rhino suite’s large and very visible 
rhino mural, adorned with a ''dildo" drink 
dispenser. See photographs, Appellate Exhib- 
its CXXXVIII, CXXXIX, and CXCVI. 

12. This court further finds that indis- 
putable evidence has been presented showing 
that female “leg shaving" occurred in at 
least one of the suites during Tailhook 91. 
The occurrence of such activities is clearly 
and explicitly revealed in photographs taken 
during Tailhook 91. See Appellate Exhibit 
CXCVII. This court also finds that “Чер shav- 
ing" activities were occurring during the 
time that ADM Kelso was on the patio and 
touring the various suites on Friday evening 
with VADMs Dunleavy and Fetterman. 

For example, in a sworn statement to DCIS 
investigators on 18 July 1992, L'T John Wood, 
then attached to VF-124, declared that he 
was on the patio from approximately 2200 to 
2300 on Friday evening. During that time he 
witnessed “females having their legs shaved 
in the VAW-110 suite." Appellate Exhibit 
LXXVI, Attachment GG. 

In a sworn statement to DCIS investiga- 
tors on 09 December 1992, CAPT Daniel 
Whalen corroborated LT Wood's observation. 
CAPT Whalen, then serving as the TQL Pro- 
gram Coordinator in OP-05, related that he 
visited the patio on Friday evening from 
about 2100 to 2300. During his visit, he ob- 
served “leg shaving" occurring in the VAW- 
110 suite, room 303, Appellate Exhibit CII. 
CAPT Whalen affirmed the accuracy of his 09 
December statement during his in-court tes- 
timony. Transcript at 553. 

13. This court further finds that ADM 
Kelso actually witnessed leg shaving“ ac- 
tivities on either Friday or Saturday 
evening, or on both evenings. 

For example, in his sworn statement to 
DCIS investigators on 16 September 1992, Col 
Raymond Powell, USMC (Ret), stated that 
he was on the patio on Saturday night, 07 
September 1991, from approximately 2200 to 
2300. He stated that during that time, he 
spent approximately 20 minutes talking with 
Secretary Garrett and a group of admirals 
including ADM Kelso. At that time, accord- 
ing to Col Powell, they were standing “ар- 
proximately 20 feet from the leg shaving 
suite, and that women were lined up waiting 
to get into the suite." He also stated that 
someone in the group commented to the ef- 
fect that, the girls must like having their 
legs shaved." Col Powell further stated, 
"ADM Kelso walked in front of the window 
to the 'leg shaving' suite." (Appellate Ex- 
hibit LXXVI, Attachment X.) 

Activities on the patio 

Even if one were to assume that ADM 
Kelso did not actually witness female leg 
shaving," the evidence demonstrates that he 
could not help but know that such activities 
were occurring. In this respect, this court 
finds that: 

14. The convincing weight of the evidence 
reveals that while he was on the patio, the 
sign over the doorway to room 303, the VAW- 
110 suite, advertising Free Female Leg 
Shaves" was clearly visible to ADM Kelso. 
The sign was reported to be more than 15 
feet long. Further, this finding is strongly 
corroborated by the testimony of both CAPT 
Howard and Maj Edwards. Maj Edwards, who 
initially viewed the leg shaving" sign dur- 
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ing hís earlier tour of the patio area, testi- 
fied that he was standing near ADM Kelso on 
the patio on Friday evening. Maj Edwards re- 
calls the leg shaving"' sign was plainly visi- 
ble from his vantage point. He specifically 
stated that. [rom about 20 feet away from 
the Admiral, I could observe it * * *, It was 
pretty hard to miss * * *. It was a fairly 
large sign. Transcript at 1103-1104. 

CAPT Howard also testified that he viewed 
the leg shaving" sign during his visit to the 
patio with ADM Kelso on Friday evening. In 
testimony mirroring that given by Maj Ed- 
wards, CAPT Howard stated that, the sign 
was visible at a distance of about 20 to 25 
feet from where [һе] and ADM Kelso were 
standing. Transcript at pages 443-445. 

15. ADM Kelso's exposure to leg shaving" 
activities is also corroborated by LT 
Rolando Diaz. In a Stipulation of Expected 
Testimony, LT Diaz states that during 
Tailhook 91 he set up a leg shaving suite 
(VAW-110 suite, room 303) and placed a large 
banner across the entrance to the suite ad- 
vertising free leg shaves. He further states 
that at sometime during either Friday or 
Saturday evening, he took a break from leg 
shaving activities and walked out onto the 
patio directly outside of the leg shaving 
suite. As he walked out, he observed ADM 
Kelso, dressed in a yellow “Izod” sport shirt, 
standing with a group of 3 to 4 individuals 
approximately 30 to 50 feet from him in the 
middle of the patio between his suite and the 
VAQ suite (room 302). LT Diaz states that 
ADM Kelso had a clear view of his suite and 
the leg shaving sign. See Apellate Exhibit 
CLX. 

16. This court further finds the evidence 
clearly reveals that, in addition to leg shav- 
ing activities, incidents of rowdy and inde- 
cent behavior involving public nudity oc- 
curred in the third floor hallway, in the 
suites, and on the patio during both Friday 
and Saturday evenings. The occurrence of 
this kind of activity is clearly depicted in 
photographs taken during Tailhook 91. Ap- 
pellate Exhibit CXCVIII. 

In this respect, this court finds that ADM 
Kelso actually witnessed at least one such 
incident during his visit to the patio on Fri- 
day evening. None of the evidence presented 
is more convincing of this fact than the un- 
disputed testimony of CAPT Robert Beck, a 
Naval Reserve aviator and commercial air- 
line pilot who was in attendance at Tailhook 
91. In describing a conversation he had with 
ADM Kelso while on the patio on Friday 
evening, CAPT Beck stated that he was well 
acquainted with VADM Dunleavy, having 
worked for him for two years while serving 
as Commanding Officer of a Reserve-Out unit 
supporting OP-05. He also stated that he had 
previously met and talked with ADM Kelso 
on several occasions in the Navy Command 
Center in Washington, D.C. He further de- 
scribed that ADM Kelso, in company with 
VADMs Dunleavy and Fetterman, ар- 
proached him while he was standing on the 
patio. He first spotted the trio at a distance 
of 75 to 100 feet. As they approached, he was 
greeted by VADM Dunleavy. Shortly there- 
after, ADM Kelso kind of presented him- 
self," and they began a conversation. As his 
conversation ensued, VADMs Dunleavy and 
Fetterman moved away towards the suites. 
Moments later, his conversation with ADM 
Kelso was interrupted by chants from several 
men and women who were surrounding a 
woman in the vicinity where they were 
standing. The few individuals surrounding 
the woman quickly grew into a large crowd, 
which he estimated numbered at least 100. 
According to CAPT Beck's graphic descrip- 
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tion of the event, the crowd was, "trying to 
allure the young lady into exposing her 
breasts because they were shouting tits. 
tits, tits“ * * * after about five or six of the 
chants, the admiral said to me, “Ат I hear- 
ing what I think I am hearing?“ and I said, 
"Well Admiral, if you think that you are 
hearing ‘tits’ shouted, yes, you are abso- 
lutely right." About 15 to 20 seconds 
later * * * the crowd aroused in claps and 
hurraying, and one person in the center, and 
we could not see the center of it because we 
were at the same level, but I did and we 
could see the girl's top of her bathing suit 
being held up in the air by 
someone * * * the admiral turned to me and 
said, "Well, I guess that's the end of that.“ 
and I said, Well, maybe not, maybe not, ad- 
miral." And subsequent to that, there was 
then a chorus, the words (sic) "bush" being 
used several times, and I was looking at the 
mass of humanity in front of me. At that 
time, the admiral started walking 
away * * * the security of the Hilton came 
and dispersed the crowd." (Transcript at 
1000-1001.) 

Іп addition to the photographs mentioned 
above, CAPT Beck's testimony is also cor- 
roborated by the observations of LCDR Jo- 
seph Fordham. In a statement to DCIS inves- 
tigators on 27 October 1992, LCDR Fordham 
stated that he was standing on the patio 
near the УА-126 suite on Thursday or Friday 
night at which time he heard a group of men 
chanting, show us your tits." When he 
turned to observe the scene, he witnessed 
two women expose their breasts. He further 
stated that "the women were not being co- 
erced" and were laughing“ during the inci- 
dent. Appellate Exhibit LXXVI, Attachment 
3 


Saturday, 07 September 1991 


The court next turns to the issue of wheth- 
er ADM Kelso was ever present on the patio 
on Saturday evening, 07 September 1991. 

17. This court finds that ADM Kelso's 
movements and activities during the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and early evening hours of 
Saturday, 07 September 1991, are not in dis- 
pute. He departed the Hilton at approxi- 
mately 0700 in the company of CAPT Howard 
for an official visit to a classified area lo- 
cated near Nellis Air Force Base. He re- 
turned to the Hilton around 1400. At approxi- 
mately 1500, he attended a ‘‘Flag Panel," 
which ended at approximately 1700. At ap- 
proximately 1800, ADM Kelso attended an of- 
ficial awards banquet on the first floor of 
Hilton, which featured Secretary Garrett as 
the guest speaker. 

18. What is in dispute, however, is whether 
ADM Kelso ever visited the patio following 
his departure from the banquet and prior to 
his departure from the Hilton to Nellis Air 
Force Base for his return trip to Washington, 
D.C. The defense opines that this was the ap- 
proximate time period numerous indecent 
assaults occurred in the third floor hallway 
and on the patio. The assaults were per- 
petrated upon female officers and civilian 
attendees in the hallway of the third floor 
and on the patio. It was also during this time 
that CDRs Miller and Tritt were on the 
patio, and allegedly failed to prevent several 
of their subordinate officers from touching 
females on their buttocks. 

As noted earlier, ADM Kelso testified that 
he never visited the patio on Saturday 
evening. He also testified that he never wit- 
nessed any assaultive or inappropriate be- 
havior during that evening. The court now 
turns to the voluminous body of evidence 
presented on these most contentious issues. 
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Attendance at the Flag Panel" and Saturday 
evening banquet 

This court finds from the evidence that: 

19. Secretary Garrett arrived at Tailhook 
91 around 1400 on Saturday, 07 September 
1991. Shortly following his arrival, he joined 
ADM Kelso and CAPT Howard in attendance 
at the Flag Panel.“ 

20. At approximately 1700, ADM Kelso de- 
parted the Flag Panel“ in the company of 
CAPT Howard, Secretary Garrett, and Col 
Wayne Bishop, USMC, Secretary Garrett's 
Executive Assistant (EA). Secretary Garrett 
invited ADM Kelso and CAPT Howard to ac- 
company him and Col Bishop to view the 
symposium's exhibit area. ADM Kelso de- 
clined the invitation explaining that he had 
already viewed the exhibits. ADM Kelso and 
CAPT Howard then entered one of the first 
floor center elevators and proceeded to their 
individual rooms to rest and to prepare for 
attendance at the Saturday evening recep- 
tion and banquet. 

21. Maj Edwards did not attend the Flag 
Panel’’ with ADM Kelso. He participated in a 
5K running event during the time of ADM 
Kelso’s Saturday morning/early afternoon of- 
ficial activities. Upon his return to the Hil- 
ton, Maj Edwards discovered that ADM Kelso 
had already departed the Flag Panel” and 
returned to his room. He then went to see 
ADM Kelso in his room to ensure that he was 
properly informed as to the time of the ban- 
quet and the required dress. Transcript at 
241, 1081. 

22. At approximately 1830, Maj Edwards re- 
turned to ADM Kelso's room to escort him to 
the banquet, scheduled to begin at 1900. ADM 
Kelso was wearing a suit and tie and he wore 
these to the banquet. ADM Kelso and Maj 
Edwards were joined by CAPT Howard on the 
way to the banquet room located on the first 
floor of the Hilton. Maj Edwards did not at- 
tend the banquet. Upon arrival at the ban- 
quet area, Maj Edwards parted company with 
ADM Kelso and CAPT Howard. 

23. During the banquet, ADM Kelso sat at 
the head table with a number of high rank- 
ing dignitaries, including Secretary Garrett 
who was the keynote speaker. Following the 
banquet, and prior to leaving the banquet 
room, Secretary Garrett, VADM Dunleavy, 
ADM Kelso, and other senior officers en- 
gaged in conversation about making a visit 
to third floor. During his in-court testimony, 
ADM Kelso acknowledged that he engaged in 
"some general discussion" with Secretary 
Garrett and VADM Dunleavy following the 
banquet. Transcript at рр. 352, 388, 427-428, 
503. 

The question of ADM Kelso's visit to the patio 

The defense initially submitted thirty-four 
Reports of Interview (КОТ)? in support of 
their averment that ADM Kelso visited the 
patio on Saturday evening. The ROI's were 
prepared by DCIS investigators from notes 
taken during oral interviews of Tailhook 91 
attendees. The vast majority of interviews 
were conducted during a period from ap- 
proximately July 1992 to January 1993, some 
8 to 14 months following Tailhook 91. Of the 
thirty-four attendees who were subjects of 
the ROI's, ten appeared as in-court wit- 
nesses, and five were the subjects of stipula- 
tions of expected testimony. The testimony 
of one of the nine who testified in court, Ms. 
Karye LaRocque, was withdrawn by the de- 
fense and disregarded by the court. The de- 
fense also withdrew the ROI relating to the 
statement of LCDR Paul LaRocque. All re- 
maining ROI's, with related corrections or 
clarifications noted by counsel on the record, 
were considered by the court together with 
all other evidence of record. However, the 
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court gave the greatest weight to the ROI's 
which were augmented by in-court testi- 
mony or by stipulations of expected testi- 
mony. See Appellate Exhibit CXCIV. 

In addition to the ROI's and related deriva- 
tive testimony, the defense and the govern- 
ment presented the testimony of other wit- 
nesses and numerous documents in support 
of their respective positions. 

Key evidence 

The court further finds that: 

24. In evaluating the key evidence in sup- 
port of the defense position that ADM Kelso 
did, in fact, visit the patio on Saturday 
evening, the following corroborating facts 
supporting this contention were established 
by the evidence. More specifically, this court 
finds that: 

(a) The patio area was well-lighted, mak- 
ing identification more certain. 

(b) ADM Kelso's distinctive physical fea- 
tures make him easily recognizable, a fact 
which was noted by a number of witnesses. 

(c) The vast majority of the witnesses ob- 
served ADM Kelso on the patio between 2130 
and 2300, and close in time with the surge of 
banquet attendees coming onto the patio. 

(d) ADM Kelso was observed by a large 
number of witnesses in the same general 
area of the patio, that is, along the front of 
the patio between the entrance to the center 
bank of elevators and the planters. Compare 
testimony of witnesses to related diagrams 
of the patio, Appellate Exhibits XCVII, CV, 
CXVIII. 

(e) A number of witnesses observed ADM 
Kelso in the company of Secretary Garrett 
on the patio. Since Secretary Garrett did not 
arrive at Tailhook 91 until Saturday after- 
noon, this minimizes the likelihood these 
witnesses were confusing Friday and Satur- 
day evenings. 

(f) A number of witnesses observed ADM 
Kelso conversing with the young aviators on 
the patio on either Friday or Saturday 
evening, or on both evenings. VADM 
Dunleavy strongly encouraged the many fag 
officers in attendance to engage in опе-оп- 
опе social interaction with junior aviators. 
This was a part of the Tailhook 91 agenda. 
Transcript at p. 1021. The purpose of this 
interaction was to elicit the views and true 
feelings of the junior aviators regarding the 
state of naval aviation. ADM Kelso stated to 
Mr. Suessman during his 23 July 1992 inter- 
view that he was most interested in obtain- 
ing the views of all attendees regarding the 
Navy's aviation plan for the future. As noted 
earlier, he was especially interested in ob- 
taining the views of junior male aviators re- 
garding the issue of expanding the role of fe- 
male aviators. The evidence reveals that 
many of the junior aviators spent the major- 
ity of their time socializing and conversing 
on the patio and in the various squadron hos- 
pitality suites. Thus, it was in these areas 
that the flag officers, including ADM Kelso, 
found the greatest opportunity to meet and 
talk with junior aviators one-on-one. 

25. This court further finds that many of 
the eyewitnesses gave persuasive detailed ac- 
counts of their observations of ADM Kelso's 
presence on the patio on Saturday evening, 
notwithstanding disparities regarding exact 
times, modes of dress, and specific locations. 
Moreover, a number of the witnesses insisted 
that their recollections were uncommonly 
clear not only because of that rare and mem- 
orable opportunity of seeing the CNO and 
SECNAV in person, but also because of other 
memorable events surrounding their per- 
sonal activities during Tailhook 91, and Sat- 
urday evening in particular. These key wit- 
nesses include: CAPT James Terrill, USN; 
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CDR Kathleen Ramsey, JAGC, USN; LCDR 
Richard Scudder, USN; Col Raymond Powell, 
USMC (Ret); CDR John Hoefel, USN; CDR 
David Cronk, USN; LCDR James Quinn, 
USN; CDR Richard Martin, USN; CAPT Rob- 
ert Nordgen, USN (Ret); CDR George Ghio, 
USN; Capt Ronald Rives, USMCR; and LT 
John Moriarty, USN. 

26. CAPT James Terrill, currently assigned 
to the staff of Commander Naval Air Force, 
Atlantic (COMNAVAIRLANT), testified with 
confidence concerning his observation of 
ADM Kelso on the patio on Saturday 
evening. CAPT Terrill was previously inter- 
viewed by DCIS investigators, however, he 
stated that he was never asked during the 
interview to comment on whether ADM 
Kelso was ever present on the patio. He 
added that his knowledge of ADM Kelso 
being on the patio on Saturday evening was 
discussed with the COMNAVAIRLANT Staff 
Judge Advocate, CDR Tom Taylor, after he 
had read an article in a local Tidewater area 
newspaper that ADM Kelso's presence on the 
patio was in question. In discussing the arti- 
cle’s speculation regarding the location of 
ADM Kelso on Saturday evening, CAPT 
Terrill stated that he commented, ‘Well, I 
know where he was." His discussion with 
CDR Taylor was later brought to the atten- 
tion of one of the defense counsel, and this 
resulted in his being called as a witness. 

In describing his activities on Saturday 
evening, CAPT 'Terrill testified he did not at- 
tend the banquet. Following dinner at the 
Hilton, he went up to the third floor patio to 
visit with friends. He stated he was not wear- 
ing à watch, but estimated he arrived on the 
patio around 2000, and departed at approxi- 
mately 2200. CAPT Terrill testified further 
that just after finishing а conversation, he 
looked up to see who else was on the patio. 
At that moment he observed ADM Kelso 
about one arm's length to his left and Sec- 
retary Garrett about one arm's length to his 
right, and that both were engaged in con- 
versation with separate groups. He estimated 
that his observation of ADM Kelso and Sec- 
retary Garrett occurred sometime between 
2130 and 2200. He stated that he was sure, 
however, that his observation occurred 
shortly after he observed “аП of the suits 
coming in from the banquet." This was опе 
of the reasons he recalled that the sightings 
occurred on Saturday night rather than Fri- 
day. CAPT Terrill further stated that he was 
able to recognize ADM Kelso from numer- 
ous exposures, videos and pictures.“ He also 
stated that he was embarked on several air- 
craft carriers in the Mediterranean during 
the time ADM Kelso was the Sixth Fleet 
Commander, and he had seen him in person 
several times. He further stated he recog- 
nized Secretary Garrett from photographs, 
both official and unofficial. See Transcript 
at pp. 688-701. 

27. CDR Kathleen Ramsey, JAGC, USN, 
currently a sitting military trial judge, was 
interviewed by an NIS special agent on 14 
November 1991, only five weeks following 
Tailhook 91. At that time, the question of 
whether ADM Kelso was present on the patio 
at any time during Tailhook 91 was not at 
issue. In fact, as will be addressed later in a 
separate finding, the evidence reveals that 
the NIS investigation never focused on the 
conduct or accountability of any flag officer 
in attendance at Tailhook 91, nor were any 
flag officers or high ranking civilian officials 
ever interviewed during the NIS investiga- 
tion. (See Finding of Fact 63.) During the 
NIS interview, CDR Ramsey stated that she 
was on the patio on Saturday evening be- 
tween 2200 and 2330, during which time she 
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observed Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso апа 
VADM Dunleavy in the pool area. See Appel- 
late Exhibit LXXVII. 

In a stipulation of expected testimony, 
CDR Ramsey related that although she could 
not now swear to seeing either Secretary 
Garrett or ADM Kelso on the patio that 
evening due to the lapse of time, she believes 
her statement to NIS was accurate at the 
time she gave it. In describing her activities, 
she stated she attended Tailhook 91 with her 
husband, CAPT Robert Ramsey, an aviator 
who retired from the Navy in July 1993. In a 
detailed description of events, she stated she 
and her husband attended the Saturday 
afternoon Flag Panel." Later at approxi- 
mately 1800, they attended the Saturday 
evening banquet featuring Secretary Garrett 
as the guest speaker. Following the banquet, 
which concluded sometime between 2100 and 
2130, she and her husband went directly to 
the third floor pool patio area. She stated 
that they entered the patio through the re- 
volving doors leading from the elevators to 
avoid the hallway or the hospitality suites. 
She did not want to transit either of these 
areas because of an incident that occurred 
during the 1988 Symposium, at which time 
someone threw drinks on her in the hallway. 
In confirming the accuracy of her prior 
statement to NIS concerning her observation 
of Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso and VADM 
Dunleavy, CDR Ramsey explained that they 
did not appear to be together. She believed 
she was near the NSWC suite (room 305) at 
the time she observed ADM Kelso, and she 
recognized him because of his distinctive 
eyebrows. She also stated she spoke to 
VADM Dunleavy, exchanging pleasantries. 
See Appellate Exhibit CXXXVI. 

28. LCDR Richard Scudder, assigned to HS- 
3, NAS Jacksonville, Florida, furnished an 
oral statement to DCIS investigators on 28 
September 1992. See Appellate Exhibit CX. 
With the exception of several minor correc- 
tions, he confirmed the accuracy of his 28 
September statement during his in-court tes- 
timony. 

LCDR Scudder testified that he attended 
the Saturday evening banquet, which ended 
between 2100 and 2115. Following the ban- 
quet, he returned to his room to change into 
casual clothing. He immediately departed 
his room and set out to find his commanding 
officer, who was lodged at the hotel ''Circus 
Circus," to inform him of a time change for 
their Sunday morning return flight to NAS 
Cecil Field, Florida. On the way to the hotel, 
he decided to make a swing through the 
third floor patio to determine if his com- 
manding officer might be in that area since 
he had been unable to reach him earlier by 
telephone. He moved around the patio area 
and through several of the suites but did not 
see his commanding officer. As he was de- 
parting the patio area at approximately 2200, 
he observed Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso, 
and VADM Dunleavy. LCDR Scudder testi- 
fied that they were all in a group surrounded 
by what he described as well-wishers and 
smoozers." He further stated that all three 
appeared to be dressed in casual clothing, ex- 
cept that Secretary Garrett looked at if he 
had only taken off his necktie. Transcript at 


pp. 642-662. 

29. Col. Raymond Powell, USMC (Ret), 
gave a statement to DCIS investigators on 16 
December 1992, which was referenced earlier 
in Finding of Fact number 13. He was re- 
quested by the defense as an in-court wit- 
ness, but was unable to appear due to phys- 
ical incapacitation. However, when ques- 
tioned by both defense and government coun- 
sel, he confirmed the accuracy of the ROI 
summarizing his prior oral statement. 
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In describing his activities, Col Powell re- 
ported he was on the patio for approximately 
forty-five minutes on Saturday night, the 
only night he visited the patio. He further 
stated that during that time, he spent about 
20 minutes talking to Secretary Garrett and 
а group of admirals, including ADM Kelso. 
Col Powell also stated that they were stand- 
ing about 20 feet from the leg shaving suite 
where women were lined up to get their legs 
shaved. He stated that someone in the group 
commented, the girls must like to have 
their legs shaved." Also, according to Col 
Powell, he observed ADM Kelso walk in front 
of the window to the leg shaving suite. See 
Appellate Exhibit LXXVI, Attachment X. 

30. CDR John Hoefel, then assigned as 
VAQ-131 Executive Officer, provided a state- 
ment to DCIS investigators on 30 October 
1992. He reported observing ADM Kelso on 
the patio on Saturday evening. See Appellate 
Exhibit CXI. With the exception of several 
minor corrections, CDR Hoefel confirmed his 
30 October statement during his in-court tes- 
timony. 

In describing his activities and observa- 
tions, CDR Hoefel testified that he was sure 
he observed ADM Keslo on the patio on Sat- 
urday evening because he had retired to bed 
very early on Friday night. He explained fur- 
ther that around 1900 on Saturday evening he 
had dinner with two of his friends, CDRs 
Lane and Waltman. The trio returned to the 
Hilton at approximately 2100 and went di- 
rectly to the third floor patio. CDR Hoefel 
further stated that he staked out an area in 
the vicinity of the VAQ-129 suite, room 302, 
near à large planter with a ledge that was 
comfortable for sitting. He stated he had a 
good view of the patio area from his loca- 
tion, and of the individuals passing nearby. 
He stated that while he was in that area 
someone in his group exclaimed: ‘‘There's 
Secretary Garrett!" He stated he was not fa- 
miliar with Secretary Garrett, but when he 
looked to his right, he observed ADM Keslo 
and VADM Dunleavy in company with the 
individual identified as Secretary Garrett. 
He stated that when he saw ADM Keslo and 
VADM Dunleavy the thought came to him, 
"here are some people who have a large im- 
pact on your career." He further stated that 
the trio appeared to be looking over the 
patio, and it was his impression they had 
just entered the patio from the elevators 
since he was aware the banquet had broken 
up some thirty minutes earlier. He stated 
that he observed the trio for about five min- 
utes before they left the area. CDR Hoefel 
explained to the best of his recollection ADM 
Keslo and VADM Dunleavy were wearing 
blue blazers and gray slacks. When asked 
how he was able to identify ADM Keslo, CDR 
Hoefel said. ADM Keslo's not the tallest 
man in the world and he has a face that 
looks like it's got a lot written on it * * * a 
heavily lined face.“ Transcript at pp. 663-683. 

31. CDR David Cronk, VAQ-309 Executive 
Officer, gave a statement to DCIS investiga- 
tors on 09 November 1992. See Appellate Ex- 
hibit CIII. At that time, CDR Cronk stated 
he observed Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso, 
and VADM Dunleavy on the patio on Satur- 
day evening. Except for several minor cor- 
rections, he confirmed the accuracy of his 09 
November statement during his in-court tes- 
timony. 

CDR Cronk testified that he arrived on the 
patio on Saturday evening between 2030 and 
2100. He stated that around 2200 that evening 
he observed ADM Kelso, VADM Dunleavy, 
and someone who he believed to be Secretary 
Garrett. Although he was not sure of the 
exact time, he remembered it was shortly 
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after the banquet ended. He mentioned that 
when he spotted them he remembered say- 
ing: "Hey, there's SECNAV and CNO and 
Dunleavy." In describing the incident, he 
also stated that one of his friends, CDR 
"Kilo" Parks, went over and talked to some- 
one in the group. When Parks returned from 
the group, he was given some verbal abuse 
about sucking up to the senior guys." CDR 
Cronk testified he was certain it was Satur- 
day evening. He stated that he stayed up 
very late on Thursday night and actually 
watched the sun rise on Friday morning. He 
explained that he did not recall going to the 
third floor anytime on Friday night, and he 
was in bed by around 2000 that evening. He 
also stated that a glass window was broken 
that evening. (The window was broken on 
Saturday, see Appellate Exhibit CXLIV.) He 
remembered glass falling and thinking to 
himself, “Сой, I'm glad nobody was standing 
under that.“ Transcript at pp. 583-600. 

The court notes that CDR Kenneth Kilo“ 
Parks provided an oral statement to DCIS 
investigators on 03 November 1992. At that 
time CDR Parks stated he was on the patio 
on Saturday night; however, he did not state 
that he talked to Secretary Garrett, ADM 
Kelso, or VADM Dunleavy. He stated he ob- 
served VADM Dunleavy on the patio on both 
Friday and Saturday nights. He further stat- 
ed he had only heard that Secretary Garrett 
and ADM Kelso were on the third floor on 
Saturday night. However, this court finds 
CDR Cronk's account more credible since he 
appeared as an in-court witness. Further, 
CDR Parks' reference to the third floor could 
mean the hallway, the suites, or the pool 
patio. See Appellate Exhibit CLXXXII. 

32. LCDR James Quinn, then assigned as 
the Operations Officer, COMFITAEW 
WINGPAC, gave an oral statement to DCIS 
investigators on 14 July 1992. LCDR Quinn 
stated that he attended the awards banquet 
on Saturday evening, 07 September 1991. In 
describing the occasion, he stated that he sat 
beside CAPT Jim Burin, a member of his 
group, who received the Carrier Airlift 
Award, and J.A. Campbell, who received the 
Tailhook of the Year Award for his work 
during “Орегабіоп Desert Storm." Не fur- 
ther stated that following the banquet, he 
was on his way to the third floor and he ob- 
served Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso and 
VADM Dunleavy enter an elevator. He en- 
tered the next elevator and arrived on the 
third floor immediately following the eleva- 
tor carrying Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso 
and VADM Dunleavy. He followed the group 
to the patio. See Appellate Exhibit CXXVII. 

In response to а message inquiry seeking 
to confirm his 14 July 1992 statement, LCDR 
Quinn does not mention the elevator inci- 
dent. However, his observation of ADM 
Kelso, Secretary Garrett and VADM 
Dunleavy entering the elevator is specifi- 
cally recorded in notes taken by the inves- 
tigator during the interview. See Appellate 
Exhibit СУШ. 

33. CDR Richard Martin, then assigned to 
VAQ-132, gave an oral statement to DCIS in- 
vestigators on 23 October 1992. At that time, 
CDR Martin stated that after visiting exhib- 
its and attending presentations, he went to 
the third floor hospitality area, He arrived 
on the third floor at approximately 2100 and 
departed at approximately 0200 the next 
morning. He stated he visited some of the 
suites, but spent most of his time on the 
patio. He further stated sometime that 
evening he observed Secretary Garrett, 
VADM Dunleavy, and ADM Kelso walking on 
the patio towards the entrance to the eleva- 
tor lobby. See Appellate Exhibit LXXVI, At- 
tachment R. 
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In response to a naval message inquiry 
seeking to confirm the accuracy of his state- 
ment, CDR Martin stated he was on the patio 
on both Friday and Saturday evenings. He 
further stated that he observed ADM Kelso 
and VADM Dunleavy walking towards the 
third floor main guest elevators with a per- 
son he believed to be Secretary Garrett. He 
further stated to the best of his recollection 
the sighting occurred on Saturday night be- 
tween 2100 and 2200. See Appellate Exhibit 
CXLV. 

34. CAPT Robert Nordgen, USN (Ret), tes- 
tified he attended the Saturday evening ban- 
quet. He stated during the banquet he talked 
with CAPT Howard, an old friend with whom 
he had served on board USS Constellation. 
During the conversation, he asked CAPT 
Howard how his job was going and what time 
he would be heading back to Washington. 
CAPT Howard replied, we're going to be 
wheels in the well at midnight * * * the CNO 
has a family meeting on Sunday afternoon 
and we need to get back for that." CAPT 
Nordgen further stated ADM Kelso sat at the 
head table at the banquet with Secretary 
Garrett. He stated the banquet ended around 
2130. 

CAPT Nordgen testified that following the 
banquet he returned to his room to change 
clothes. He stated that as he was preparing 
to enter an elevator on the first floor, he ob- 
served Secretary Garrett enter a separate el- 
evator. He revealed that after changing 
clothes, he returned to the patio, exiting the 
elevator onto the patio near the VR-57 suite, 
room 357. He remained in that general area 
talking with old shipmates. Sometime later, 
he observed Secretary Garrett, VADM 
Dunleavy, and other senior officers standing 
in a group. He also observed someone he be- 
lieved to be ADM Kelso walking alone to- 
wards the center bank of elevators. He re- 
called at that moment he remarked to 
RADM Walker, “Неу, that’s amazing * * * I 
know that the Admiral's got to catch a mid- 
night flight. * * * He’s pushing it pretty 
close." He further stated he believed it was 
about 2315 when he sighted ADM Kelso. When 
asked how he would be able to recognize 
ADM Kelso, CAPT Nordgen stated he met 
ADM Kelso when he visited Naval Air Com- 
mand Pacific Headquarters in San Diego, and 
he had been briefed by ADM Kelso in Wash- 
ington. Transcript at pp. 702-717. 

35. Capt Ronald Rives, USMCR (Inactive) 
gave a statement to DCIS investigators on 21 
October 1992. See Appellate Exhibit LXXVI, 
Attachment BB. At that time he related he 
observed three admirals on the patio on Sat- 
urday evening, ADM Kelso, VADM Dunleavy, 
and VADM Fetterman. Except for minor cor- 
rections, he confirmed the accuracy of his 
statement during his in-court testimony. 

Capt Rives testified that on Saturday 
afternoon he gambled for a short time in the 
hotel ‘‘Circus Circus’’ casino. He returned to 
the Hilton and went to the patio around 1900, 
and he stayed in that area until about 0100, 
Sunday morning. While on the patio, he stat- 
ed he observed the three admirals within а 
half-hour on either side of a time frame be- 
tween about 1930 and 2200. He stated the ad- 
mirals were standing about 20 feet apart, and 
he observed them as he was moving across 
the patio from the VMFAT suite (room 355) 
to the Rhino suite (room 308). He further 
stated he was able to recognize ADM Kelso 
from the many official photographs of him 
he had seen, and he had been embarked on 
ADM Kelso's Sixth Fleet flagship as a Naval 
Academy midshipman. When asked how he 
was sure that it was Saturday night, Capt 
Rives explained he attended the Saturday 
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afternoon Flag Panel," and during the dis- 
cussions there was heated dialog regarding a 
number of topics including women and F- 
18's. He stated that he was surprised at how 
open the discussion was between junior offi- 
cers and flag officers. He further stated when 
he observed ADM Kelso on the patio that 
evening he wondered why he had not been а 
member of the flag panel. See Transcript at 
pp. 601-617. 

36. CDR George Ghio, then assigned to CF- 
14, gave а statement to DCIS investigators 
on 22 July 1992. CDR Ghio stated that he was 
on the patio on Saturday evening, and he 
spotted ADM Kelso and VADM Dunleavy on 
the pool deck; however, he could not recall 
the approximate time. See Appellate Exhibit 
CXXVI. CDR Ghio confirmed his earlier 
statement to DCIS investigators by message 
from USS Kitty Hawk. See Appellate Exhibit 
CLVII. 

37. LT John Moriarty, then assigned to 
VFA-15, NAS Cecil Field, Florida, supplied a 
statement to DCIS investigators on 25 Sep- 
tember 1992. LT Moriarty revealed that on 
Saturday, 07 September 1991, he went to the 
third floor of the Hilton at around 1100, and 
again between 2100 and 2130. When he arrived 
that evening, he found the third floor area 
"packed with wall-to-wall people." He also 
stated the hallway "stunk." LT Moriarty 
further stated that he exited the revolving 
doors leading to the patio. Upon arriving on 
the patio, he observed “а bunch of admirals” 
talking to "guys." Included in this group 
were Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso, and 
VADM Dunleavy. He stated that he talked 
with VADM Dunleavy for a few minutes. See 
Appellate Exhibit LXXVI, Attachment U. 
When asked by defense counsel to confirm 
his account set forth in the ROI, LT 
Moriarty stated he could not recall his state- 
ment. 

38. The court further finds that а number 
of the witnesses who testified were ambiva- 
lent regarding their prior statements to 
DCIS investigators. Some of these witnesses 
admitted to being personally intimidated in 
knowing that ADM Kelso denied ever being 
on the patio during his in-court testimony. 
However, the majority of these witnesses 
confirmed the accuracy of their prior state- 
ments. These witnesses include: RADM Paul 
Parcells, Deputy Commander, Naval Forces, 
Central Command; CAPT Daniel Whalen, 
USN (Ret); Mrs. Margaret Handy, GS-9; and 
LT Ellen Moore, VA-42. 

39. RADM Parcells furnished a sworn state- 
ment to DCIS investigators on 15 October 
1992. See Appellate Exhibit CXXX. At that 
time, he related that he observed Secretary 
Garrett on the patio on Saturday evening in 
the company of ADM Kelso. However, during 
his in-court testimony, RADM Parcells stat- 
ed although he believed his statement was 
true at the time he gave it, he reanalyzed his 
statement after learning ADM Kelso had tes- 
tified he was not present on the patio on Sat- 
urday. In addressing the impact of ADM 
Kelso's denial, he stated, "What I've got to 
say is that I still feel that I saw him there, 
but my degree of confidence in that feeling is 
very, very low... ." 

In describing his visit to the patio on Sat- 
urday evening, RADM Parcells stated that 
he attended the Saturday evening banquet. 
Following the banquet he returned to his 
room at the Hilton to change clothes. Some- 
time later he visited the patio. He explained 
that he exited the elevator entrance onto the 
patio. After walking a short distance, he ob- 
served Secretary Garrett and ADM Kelso in 
front of him dressed in sport clothing. Tran- 
Script at pp. 973-996. 
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40. CAPT Whalen gave a statement to DCIS 
investigators on 09 December 1992. At that 
time, CAPT Whalen stated he observed ADM 
Kelso, VADM Dunleavy, and CAPT Howard 
on the patio on Saturday evening for a short 
time. See Appellate Exhibit CII. 

During his in-court testimony, CAPT 
Whalen revealed that he visited the patio on 
Friday night and observed ADM Kelso con- 
versing with a crowd of individuals. He esti- 
mated he was only on the patio that evening 
for 15 to 20 minutes. He testified further that 
he visited the patio again on Saturday 
evening and he observed CAPT Howard in a 
"transient mode." He recalled the event be- 
cause he wanted to speak with ADM Kelso 
regarding being free for certain duties since 
having been relieved of his TQL responsibil- 
ities. He explained that when he approached 
CAPT Howard and indicated a desire to 
speak with ADM Kelso, CAPT Howard re- 
plied, "You aren't going to get to the big guy 
tonight. .. we're out of here." When ques- 
tioned as to why stated that he observed 
ADM Kelso on the patio that evening, CAPT 
Whalen stated “it was his gait." He also 
stated he was in company with Ms. Margaret 
Handy and other civilian OPNAV personnel 
on the patio for most of the evening. 

Following further intense questioning, 
CAPT Whalen stated that he was no longer 
sure he observed ADM Kelso with CAPT 
Howard. He specifically stated “if Frank 
Kelso says that he wasn't out there on Sat- 
urday, Ї take him at hís word, absolutely." 
Transcript at pp. 544-579. 

41. Ms. Margaret Handy, GS-9 Secretary, 
OPNAV (N88), in an oral statement to DCIS 
investigators on 07 December 1992 explained 
that after the banquet on Saturday evening, 
she went to the third floor patio. While on 
the patio, she observed Secretary Garrett, 
ADM Kelso, VADM Dunleavy and VADM 
Fetterman. She stated the group walked by 
her and stopped to say hello. They were all 
wearing civilian clothing. She was unable to 
recall the time of the encounter. See Appel- 
late Exhibit CXIV. 

During her in-court testimony, Ms. Handy 
denied she ever stated on 07 December that 
she observed ADM Kelso on the patio. She 
stated that she could not remember whether 
she observed other members of the group on 
Friday or Saturday evening. In short, Ms. 
Handy stated that due to the passage of 
time, she was now unable to recall the 
events of Saturday evening, or what she 
mentioned to the interviewing investigators. 
She did acknowledge she was aware ADM 
Kelso had denied being on the patio on Sat- 
urday night. She also acknowledged she was 
in the process of moving to a new position in 
OPNAV and she would be working closely 
with personnel in the CNO's office. Tran- 
script at pp. 721-746, 797-791. 

42. L'T Ellen Moore, then assigned to VA- 
42, gave an oral statement to DCIS investiga- 
tors on 15 September 1992. L'T Moore stated 
that she visited the patio on Saturday after- 
noon, 07 September 1991. She stated that dur- 
ing this time, she was shocked at observing 
& "topless" female being carried on the 
shoulders of an unidentified male. She men- 
tioned how Tailhook literally takes over" 
the pool and the hotel, and "the prevailing 
attitude displayed to the general public is 
that you should not be here knowing how 
drunk sailors can act." She further stated 
that she visited the patio on Saturday 
evening, but avoided the hallway because she 
did not want to subject herself to any abuse. 
LT Moore said she observed ADM Kelso and 
VADM Dunleavy on the patio early Saturday 
evening. She departed the patio around 0400 
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Sunday morning. See Appellate Exhibit 
суш. 

LT Moore testified in court that many as- 
pects of the ROI reporting her oral state- 
ment were inaccurate. See Transcript at pp. 
617-641. For example, she noted that she did 
not state she observed a topless“ female. In 
addition, she testified she did not state she 
observed either ADM Kelso or VADM 
Dunleavy on the patio on Saturday evening. 
However, she testified that she was aware 
she was being called to testify since the ROI 
summarizing her oral statement indicated 
she had observed ADM Kelso on the patio on 
Saturday evening. She further acknowledged 
that during a prior discussion with LCDR 
Little, CDR Tritt's detailed defense counsel, 
she expressed concerns about being the only 
one who would place ADM Kelso on the patio 
on Saturday evening. Transcript at 631. This 
court finds the tenor of LT Moore's testi- 
mony revealed she was intimidated by the 
prospect of having to testify regarding the 
accuracy of the ROI reflecting her 15 Sep- 
tember 1992 oral statement. However, the 
statement given by her at that time is spe- 
cifically confirmed by the interviewer's 
notes taken during the interview. See Appel- 
late Exhibit CIX. 

43. This court further finds some of the 
witnesses stated they observed ADM Kelso 
on the patio, but were unsure whether the 
sighting occurred on Friday or Saturday 
night. These witnesses include: RADM James 
Finney, USN; LCDR Lawrence Rice, USN; 
and IstLt Adam Tharp, USMC. 

44. RADM Finney was questioned by DCIS 
investigators on 02 October 1992 in a taped 
interview which was later transcribed. Dur- 
ing the interview, RADM Finney was asked 
if he observed ADM Kelso on the patio on 
Friday night. He responded that he did not 
see ADM Kelso on Friday night, but he did 
see him on the patio on Saturday night. 
Later in the interview, the investigator re- 
turned to the subject of who RADM Finney 
had seen on the patio on Saturday evening. 
During this part of the interview, RADM 
Finney stated he arrived on the patio that 
evening around 2200. He then stated to the 
investigator, "[Y]ou asked me before did I 
see the CNO Friday night * * * I saw him 
Saturday night out there * * * around 
2300 * * plus or minus a few [minutes]." 
When questioned as to how ADM Kelso was 
dressed, RADM Finney stated, I don’t 
remember * * * I’m not 100 percent sure, but 
I think he may have still been in his suit.” 
When pressed further on his recollection of 
his observation of ADM Kelso on Saturday 
night, the investigator stated, Lou sure 
that’s not Friday night?" In response to 
RADM Finney’s response in the affirmative, 
the investigator stated. We think he left be- 
fore Saturday night.“ (The investigator was 
wrong.) In making this comment, the inves- 
tigator explained to RADM Finney that he 
was not attempting to change his mind but 
was trying to test the firmness of his recol- 
lection. At that point, RADM Finney acqui- 
esced by stating, "Well, if you think he left 
already, maybe I didn't see him * * * Maybe 
it was Friday night." RADM Finney stated 
further that he was aware CAPT Howard was 
& part of ADM Kelso's group, but he did not 
see him on the patio that evening with ADM 
Kelso. See Enclosure to Appellate Exhibit 
CXXXIV. 

In a stipulation of expected testimony, Ap- 
pellate Exhibit CXXXIV, RADM Finney stat- 
ed that when he made the statement to the 
investigator that he observed ADM Kelso on 
the patio on Saturday evening there was no 
question in his mind." He was very firm 
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about the time being Saturday. He ques- 
tioned his recollection only after the inves- 
tigator stated to him that ADM Kelso had 
left before Saturday night. 

In describing his activities on Friday and 
Saturday evenings, RADM Finney stated he 
attended the banquets on both evenings; he 
went to his room and changed clothes follow- 
ing each banquet; he visited the patio on 
both Friday and Saturday evenings; and he 
visited the Strike Warfare suite during each 
visit. He stated that he related his observa- 
tion of ADM Kelso to these activities. He 
stated he saw ADM Kelso around 2200 on the 
patio outside of the planters straight out 
from the Strike Warfare suite. ADM Kelso 
was approximately 10 to 20 feet from his po- 
sition. He stated that he is sure he observed 
ADM Kelso on the patio only one night. He 
did not recall seeing Secretary Garrett ex- 
cept at the banquet on Saturday. RADM 
Finney further stated that his recognition of 
ADM Kelso was based on previous face-to- 
face meetings and briefings given to him on 
several occasions. 

45. In separate statement to DCIS inves- 
tigators, both LCDR Rice and lstLt Tharp 
stated they observed ADM Kelso on the patio 
on Saturday evening. LCDR Rice stated that 
while on the patio that evening, he observed 
Secretary Garrett and ADM Kelso “glad- 
handing" with a group of individuals, none of 
whom he recognized. He estimated the time 
to be around 2000. He recalled the sighting as 
occurring on Saturday because that was the 
day of the Flag Panel." See Appellate Ex- 
hibit LXXVI, Attachment Z. lstLt Tharp 
stated sometime during that evening he was 
introduced to ADM Kelso and VADM 
Fetterman. See Appellate Exhibit LXXVI, 
Attachment EE. 

In separate stipulations of expected testi- 
топу, LCDR Rice and 18614 Tharp stated 
they observed ADM Kelso on the patio, but 
could not now recall whether the sighting 
occurred on Friday or Saturday night. Both 
stated they had no reason to lie to the inves- 
tigators at the time of their statements. 
Each also stated that no one influenced their 
respective statements to counsel in arriving 
at the stipulations of expected testimony. 
See Appellate Exhibits CXXXVII and 
CXXXV. 


Finding that ADM Kelso visited the patio on 
Saturday evening 

46. Based on the convincing nature of the 
testimonial evidence and the many corrobo- 
rating facts and circumstances surrounding 
such evidence, this court finds ADM Kelso is 
in error in his assertion that he did not visit 
the patio on Saturday evening. This court 
specifically finds ADM Kelso visited the 
third deck patio at some time during the 
evening hours of 07 September 1991. This 
court further finds ADM Kelso was exposed 
to incidents of inappropriate behavior while 
on the patio on Saturday evening, including 
public nudity and leg shaving activities.“ 

The finding by this court that ADM Kelso 
is in error as to his movements and activi- 
ties on Saturday evening is further sup- 
ported by the highly contradictory, and 
often implausible, nature of the testimony 
presented by the government. More specifi- 
cally, this court further finds: 

47. ADM Kelso gave a summary account of 
his movements and activities on Saturday 
evening during his in-court testimony. He 
testified that following the banquet he pro- 
ceeded to the casino which was located on 
the same floor; gambled with VADM (then 
RADM) Spane for about an hour and a half; 
and he never left the casino until he de- 
parted for Nellis Air Force Base at approxi- 
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mately 2330. He also related he believed“ 
Maj Edwards was with him in the casino. 
When questioned by the trial counsel as to 
how sure he was that he did not visit the 
patio on Saturday evening, ADM Kelso re- 
plied, "I am positive I was not." Transcript 
at pp. 352-354. 

This court finds, however, the degree of 
certainty expressed by ADM Kelso during his 
in-court testimony was much more definite 
than it was during his sworn statement to 
Mr. Suessman, DCIS, on 15 April 1993, some 
nine months earlier. At that time, ADM 
Kelso stated he could have gone back to his 
room following the Saturday banquet. He 
also stated to the best of his recollection” 
he did not visit the third floor that evening. 
See Appellate Exhibit LXXII. 

48. VADM Spane testified in support of 
ADM Kelso's account of his activities follow- 
ing the banquet. See Transcript at pp. 519- 
543. VADM Spane testified that he was with 
ADM Kelso in the casino following the ban- 
quet, and ADM Kelso never left the casino 
prior to departing for Nellis Air Force Base. 

VADM Spane, currently serving as Com- 
mander, Naval Air Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
testified he first met ADM Kelso while ADM 
Kelso was serving as Commander, Sixth 
Fleet. In 1990, he served as ADM Kelso's Op- 
erations Officer on the CINCLANTFLT Staff. 

In describing the events of Saturday 
evening, VADM Spane testified he attended 
the Saturday evening banquet, which ended 
about 2130. He mentioned observing ADM 
Kelso sitting at the head table but did not 
speak to him during the banquet. He did not 
change clothes following the banquet, but 
went straight to the casino and to the same 
crap table where he had won the night be- 
fore. He related that he left the banquet 
room before ADM Kelso departed. About fif- 
teen minutes later, ADM Kelso arrived unex- 
pectedly in the casino. Following a brief dis- 
cussion, they began playing craps. He de- 
Scribed ADM Kelso as wearing a doubled 
breasted suit and tie. He acknowledged there 
was a structure between the banquet room 
and the casino, so he was unable to deter- 
mine the direction of ADM Kelso's entry into 
the casino. He stated ADM Kelso never left 
the casino, and they played craps and the 
slot machines until ADM Kelso departed the 
Hilton, which he estimated was around mid- 
night. VADM Spane said his son arrived 
while he and ADM Kelso were gambling, as 
did various other individuals throughout the 
evening. He said he knew ADM Kelso had 
two aides, CAPT Howard and a Marine, and 
they were around him from time to time 
while they were in the casino, stressing ADM 
Kelso is never alone. VADM Spane said the 
aides entered the casino while they were 
playing the slot machines, and informed 
ADM Kelso it was time to depart. 

VADM Spane gave a sworn statement to 
DCIS investigators on 14 October 1992. Dur- 
ing that interview, he never mentioned being 
in the casino with ADM Kelso on Saturday 
night. When questioned as to why he did not 
mention this event, VADM Spane stated he 
did not consider it appropriate to use ADM 
Kelso's presence at the dice tables to estab- 
lish his location that night. He acknowl- 
edged, however, he did name others he was in 
company with at other times during 
Tailhook 91 in explaining his activities. See 
Appellate Exhibit CI. 

VADM Spane was interviewed a second 
time on 17 April 1993. See Appellate Exhibit 
CLXXXI. He acknowledged that prior to this 
interview, he was informed by the interview- 
ing investigators that were trying to estab- 
lish ADM Keiso’s movements and location on 
Saturday night. 
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During this interview, VADM Spane ex- 
plained he was in the casino with ADM Kelso 
following the banquet. He stated ADM Kelso 
was walking around the casino talking with 
various individuals and he just stopped at his 
table to talk. He stated that he did not see 
CAPT Howard with ADM Kelso. He also said 
that he could have been in the casino for as 
long as thirty minutes before ADM Kelso ar- 
rived. When questioned in court regarding 
the disparity in his testimony and his state- 
ment to DCIS investigators concerning how 
long he had been in the casino prior to ADM 
Kelso's arrival, VADM Spane stated he was 
just trying to bracket the time. 

49. LTJG Robert Spane II, son of VADM 
Spane, was interviewed by telephone on 18 
April 1993, by Mr. Mike Suessman, DCIS. The 
results of the telephone interview were re- 
duced to a written ROI by Mr. Suessman on 
19 April 1993. See Appellate Exhibit CLXXIX. 

During the interview, LTJG Spane stated 
he attended Tailhook 91. On Saturday night, 
he met his father, VADM Spane, in the ca- 
sino lobby next to the craps tables. He could 
not recall whether ADM Kelso was with his 
father at the time they met. He recalled 
playing craps and the slot machines with his 
father and ADM Kelso sometime after he 
met his father in the casino. He stated a Ma- 
rine officer was with ADM Kelso, but could 
not recall if a second aide was present. He 
stated further that he stayed with ADM 
Kelso and his father for some time. He stated 
he then left and visited the third floor. He 
did not recall when ADM Kelso and his fa- 
ther separated, and he presumed they left 
and went up to their rooms for bed. He stated 
he did not recall going up the elevator with 
either his father or ADM Kelso. He also said 
he did not see either his father or ADM Kelso 
on the third floor that evening. 

50. Maj Edwards, currently assigned to the 
Marine Security Force Battalion, Norfolk, 
Virginia, testified in-court on two occasions. 
During his testimony, Maj Edwards testified 
he was contacted by ADM Kelso in early Sep- 
tember 1993. At that time, ADM Kelso asked 
if Maj Edwards could confirm the Admiral 
was not on the patio on Saturday night. He 
responded that he would be glad to testify or 
make any statements necessary, and agreed 
to the release of his name and telephone 
number. Maj Edwards also stated he had 
been contacted by CAPT Donald Guter, 
JAGC, USN, ADM Kelso's senior Staff Judge 
Advocate. He testified it was his understand- 
ing that DODIG had reinterviewed ADM 
Kelso, and that CAPT Guter wanted to in- 
form him that his name had been mentioned 
during the interview. 

In describing ADM Kelso’s movements and 
activities following the Saturday evening 
banquet, Maj Edwards testified he met ADM 
Kelso as he was exiting the banquet room in 
the company of a group of individuals" at 
approximately 2130. Except for CAPT How- 
ard, he could not recall the names of the in- 
dividuals. He mentioned that he walked with 
ADM Kelso and CAPT Howard to the casino 
area near the front doors on the first floor. 
He said ADM Kelso then asked him ''what 
the plan was." Maj Edwards stated he re- 
plied, Sir, you're out a little bit early. 
You've got about an hour and a half before 
the transportation is here." He explained to 
ADM Kelso the pre-flight of his aircraft 
would take time, and the flight crew had not 
been informed they might leave early. At 
about that time, according to Maj Edwards, 
VADM Spane approached ADM Kelso and 
they began a conversation. Shortly there- 
after, ADM Kelso stated to him that he and 
VADM Spane were going to the casino to 
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gamble. Maj Edwards testified he and САРТ 
Howard accompanied ADM Kelso and VADM 
Spane into the casino area. САРТ Howard re- 
mained with the group for a short while and 
then went to the patio area to bid farewell to 
some of his friends. 

Maj Edwards testified further that he 
stayed in the casino with ADM Kelso until 
their departure for Nellis Air Force Base, ex- 
cept for several visits to the lobby area to 
check with Master Chief Wise concerning 
baggage and ground transportation to Nellis 
Air Force Base for the Master Chief and 
Petty Officer Dubell. He also stated while in 
the casino, ADM Kelso was wearing the suit 
and tie he wore to the banquet and he never 
changed clothes prior to their departure for 
Nellis Air Force Base. Maj Edwards also tes- 
tified that he was responsible for ensuring 
the timely provision of ground transpor- 
tation to Nellis Air Force Base. However, he 
was unable to explain who, when, and how he 
was informed that ADM Kelso’s ground 
transportation to Nellis Air Force Base had 
arrived at the Hilton. This court finds this 
lack of explanation, at best, puzzling. Tran- 
script at pp. 239-247, 1073-1130. 

While this court finds Maj Edwards' testi- 
mony is generally corroborative of ADM 
Kelso's account of his movements and activi- 
ties following the banquet, the court also 
finds several material contradictions be- 
tween his testimony and that of Master 
Chief Wise. Maj Edwards stated that during 
the time ADM Kelso was attending the ban- 
quet, he went to Master Chief Wise's room to 
check with him on a plan to handle baggage 
and to ask the Master Chief to call Nellis Air 
Force Base and determine if the departure 
flight could be moved to an earlier time. See 
Transcript at pp. 1081, 1084. However, Master 
Chief Wise testified he collected ADM 
Kelso's baggage from his room prior to ADM 
Kelso's departure for the banquet. He also 
denied he was ever requested by Maj Edwards 
to contact Nellis Air Force Base concerning 
moving ADM Kelso's departure flight to an 
earlier time. Master Chief Wise testified the 
flight was pre-scheduled to depart at 2400, 
and to the best of his knowledge no attempt 
was ever made to alter the schedule. Tran- 
Script at pp. 899-919. 

In addition, the testimony of Col Bishop, 
Secretary Garrett's EA, contradicts Maj Ed- 
wards' testimony that he was with ADM 
Kelso the entire time ADM Kelso was in the 
casino. Col Bishop testified he was on the 
patio on Saturday evening, but departed the 
patio around 2200 and went to the casino on 
the first floor. He stated while in the casino 
he observed Maj Edwards, but he did not see 
ADM Kelso with Maj Edwards. See Tran- 
script at 1035. When Maj Edwards was asked 
during his in-court testimony to explain why 
he might have been seen by Col Bishop in the 
casino without ADM Kelso, Maj Edwards re- 
sponded that he was always within view of 
ADM Kelso, but ADM Kelso might not have 
been aware of his presence, describing his 
presence with ADM Kelso at certain times as 
that of a shadow figure. Transcript at 1083. 

51. CAPT Howard testified he attended the 
Saturday evening banquet with ADM Kelso. 
Following the banquet, in company with 
ADM Kelso and Maj Edwards, he walked to 
the casino area on the first floor. Shortly 
thereafter, ADM Kelso encountered VADM 
Spane and VADM Spane's son. ''(T]hey start- 
ed playing craps together." CAPT Howard 
further stated that since he didn't gamble, 
he asked Maj Edwards to remain with ADM 
Kelso. He then went to the patio and third 
floor area. When he returned to the casino 
area around 2339, he found Maj Edwards in 
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the lobby waiting for ADM Kelso. He asked 
Maj Edwards about ADM Kelso's location 
since he was not at the crap tables. Maj Ed- 
wards stated to him, He's about finished 
and he's asked me if the plane was ready to 
return to Washington." CAPT Howard testi- 
fied he then stated to Maj Edwards that the 
plane was ready, to which Maj Edwards re- 
plied, ‘Well, he may want to leave early, in 
about 5 or 10 minutes." CAPT Howard stated 
that about ten minutes later, ADM Kelso 
walked up to him and said, When can we re- 
turn to Washington?" He replied, We're 
ready to go now, sir, if you're ready." The 
group then departed for Nellis Air Force 
Base. CAPT Howard also testified he may 
have returned to his room to change clothes 
before going to the patio; that Master Chief 
Wise took care of his luggage; and he 
checked himself out of the Hilton. He also 
Stated to the best of his knowledge, ADM 
Kelso did not visit the patio on Saturday 
evening. Transcript at pp. 424-498. 

This court further finds, unlike typical 
witness evidence concerning events several 
years past, CAPT Howard's in-court testi- 
mony is noticeably aligned with that of ADM 
Kelso and Maj Edwards regarding their ac- 
tivities immediately following the banquet. 
This court also finds, further, CAPT How- 
ard’s in-court testimony is conspicuously 
different from his oral statement originally 
reported by Special Agent Jack Kennedy, Di- 
rector of Criminal Investigative Policy, 
Oversight Division, DODIG, on 08 December 
1992. As recorded in the ROI prepared by Spe- 
cial Agent Kennedy, CAPT Howard in ex- 
plaining his own movements was reported to 
have stated: 

“(Djuring the evening [referring to Satur- 
day, 07 September 1991) he attended the ban- 
quet, made a short visit to the Las Vegas 
Hilton casino and went to the third floor, all 
with the CNO. Again, [contrasting CAPT 
Howard's account of his Friday evening visit 
to the patio with ADM Kelso] he estimated 
their entire time on the third floor did not 
exceed 45 minutes. At about 2330, CAPT How- 
ard and the CNO departed the Las Vegas Hil- 
ton to catch their return flight to Washing- 
ton from Nellis Air Force Base." (See ROI, 
Appellate Exhibit LXXXIII.) 

During the in-court testimony, CAPT How- 
ard insisted Mr. Kennedy was in error when 
he quoted him in the ROI as stating that he 
visited the patio with ADM Kelso on Satur- 
day evening. He insisted further that his 
statement was that he (САРТ Howard) went 
to the patio after the banquet. He acknowl- 
edged, however, except for that one aspect of 
his statement, the ROI reflected an accurate 
account of the interview. When asked to ex- 
plain the circumstances regarding his dis- 
covery of what he believed to be an error on 
the part of Special Agent Kennedy, CAPT 
Howard stated he was never provided a copy 
of the ROI following the interview with Mr. 
Kennedy. He further stated that on 14 April 
1993, the day before ADM Kelso was sched- 
uled to be reinterviewed by Mr. Suessman, 
DODIG, he engaged in à conversation with 
General Jumper, who was then serving as а 
military assistant in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, regarding the scheduling 
of forthcoming meetings. During the con- 
versation, he mentioned ADM Kelso was 
scheduled to be interviewed the next day. He 
asked General Jumper if he had any idea 
what the subject of the interview might be. 
General Jumper informed him that a number 
of people had placed ADM Kelso on the patio 
on Saturday night, and there were dif- 
ferences" in CAPT Howard's statement to 
DCIS and that of ADM Kelso. CAPT Howard 
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testified he was not informed of the disparity 
at that time, but later learned the following 
day, 15 April 1993, from CAPT Guter, JAGC, 
USN, ADM Kelso's senior legal advisor, that 
the ROI summarizing CAPT Howard's state- 
ment to Special Agent Kennedy placed ADM 
Kelso on the third floor on Saturday 
evening. CAPT Howard explained he imme- 
diately went to the DODIG's office and dis- 
cussed the situation with Mr. Suessman. He 
arranged for a second interview which oc- 
curred that same day. During the interview, 
which was conducted by Special Agent Ken- 
nedy and his supervisor, Special Agent Tom 
Bonnar, CAPT Howard clarified his prior 
statement, denying ADM Kelso was ever 
with him on the patio on Saturday evening. 
See Appellate Exhibit LXXXVII; Transcript 
at pp. 435-441. 

52. Special Agent Kennedy, who appeared 
as an in-court witness on two occasions, tes- 
tified that prior to conducting the second 
interview of CAPT Howard on 15 April 1993, 
he was informed by Special Agent Bonnar of 
the discrepancy claimed by CAPT Howard in 
the ROI. He was specifically informed that 
CAPT Howard denied ever stating to him 
that he visited the patio on Saturday 
evening with ADM Kelso. Special Agent Ken- 
nedy testified that upon review of his inter- 
view notes, Appellate Exhibit LXXXIV, he 
concluded that at the time he prepared the 
ROI, which occurred some two weeks follow- 
ing the interview, he had made an error with 
respect to the entry in his notes, which read, 
“--м/ to 3rd FL Patio ог VX-4 ste." He spe- 
cifically explained while drafting the ROI he 
misinterpreted the beginning symbol **w/" to 
mean with,“ and he should have interpreted 
the symbol to mean witness.“ In short, Spe- 
cial Agent Kennedy testified the entry 
Should have been recorded in the ROI as 
"witness to third floor or VX-4 suite." He 
further explained he had been careless in 
reading his notes at the time he prepared the 
ROI. He said he concluded he had misinter- 
preted the meaning of the symbol w' since 
there was nothing in his notes indicating 
ADM Kelso was with CAPT Howard on Sat- 
urday night. He stated further he could not 
recall CAPT Howard ever stating during the 
interview that he had visited the third Noor 
with ADM Kelso. He acknowledged that in 
his some 19 years of experience as an inves- 
tigator, he could not recall another instance 
when he had incorrectly interpreted his 
interview notes. When questioned as to how 
such a mistake could have been made, Agent 
Kennedy explained he frequently used the 
symbol W/ interchangeably to mean 
with“ or witness.“ However, Mr. Mancuso 
testified in his experience the symbol W/ is 
routinely used by investigators to mean 
with.“ See Transcript at pp. 297-329. 

53. VADM Dunleavy testified that follow- 
ing the banquet, he asked ADM Kelso if he 
would like to make one more swing on the 
third deck to see the JO's [junior officers]."’ 
According to VADM Dunleavy, ADM Kelso 
declined, stating he was tired; that he had 
been at it all day; and he had an early flight. 
VADM Dunleavy stated he returned to his 
room, changed clothes, went down to the 
third deck, and he did not see ADM Kelso on 
the third floor following the banquet. How- 
ever, VADM Dunleavy stated there was a 
very large crowd on the patio on Saturday 
evening, and ADM Kelso could have been 
there without being seen by him. Transcript 
at pp. 494-516. 

54. Secretary Garrett testified he arrived 
at Tailhook 91 about 1400 on Saturday after- 
noon. Shortly thereafter he attended the 
"Flag Panel," and he was the guest speaker 
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at the Saturday evening banquet. Following 
the banquet, he asked ADM Kelso if he was 
going to the third floor and mingle with the 
troops." ADM Kelso declined stating he was 
not going to do that since he had been on the 
third floor on Friday night and had an early 
flight. According to Secretary Garrett, ADM 
Kelso also stated he was going back to his 
room, pack, and prepare to leave." Tran- 
script at 388. 

This court specifically finds the statement 
by ADM Kelso to Secretary Garrett that he 
was going to his room and pack" is wholly 
consistent with his statement to Mr. 
Suessman on 15 April 1993, when he said that 
he may have gone back to his room to 
change clothes following the banquet. (See 
Finding of Fact number 47). 

55. In a stipulation of expected testimony, 

VADM John Fetterman provided a summary 
account of his activities and his association 
with ADM Kelso on Friday evening. He stat- 
ed following the Friday evening banquet, he 
and VADM Dunleavy escorted ADM Kelso 
from his room to the patio. He further stated 
that he remained on the patio with ADM 
Kelso for about one hour and twenty min- 
utes. 
VADM Fetterman's account of events on 
Saturday evening is equally abbreviated. In 
describing these events, he states that he at- 
tended the Saturday evening banquet. Fol- 
lowing the banquet, he discussed plans for 
the remainder of the evening with Secretary 
Garrett, who informed him that he was going 
to the patio. He stated that he went to his 
room, changed clothes, and went imme- 
diately to the patio. He then linked up with 
Secretary Garrett and talked for a short 
time in an area directly out from the glass 
doors leading to the elevators. He further 
Stated he was within 15 to 20 feet of Sec- 
retary Garrett for about one and a half 
hours, and he never observed ADM Kelso on 
the patio. He further stated he had no inter- 
face with ADM Kelso following the banquet. 
See Appellate Exhibit CXCV. 

While the court finds VADM Fetterman's 
testimony is supportive of the government's 
position, his explanation of ADM Kelso’s 
movements and activities on the patio on 
Friday evening is contrary to VADM 
Dunleavy's testimony that he and VADM 
Fetterman escorted ADM Kelso through the 
various squadron hospitality suites. Further, 
his statement that ADM Kelso was on the 
patio on Friday evening for one hour and 
twenty minutes far exceeds the 40 to 45 
minute time frame given by ADM Kelso, 
CAPT Howard and Maj Edwards. 

Additional key evidence 

This court further finds: 

56. LCDR Charles Henry, CVWR-20, pro- 
vided an oral statement to DCIS investiga- 
tors on 12 January 1993. At the time, LCDR 
Henry stated that during Tailhook 91 he was 
in charge of the Transportation Committee, 
a position he had held for several years. 

In describing his activities during 
Tailhook 91, LCDR Henry stated his commit- 
tee occupied a suite on the eighth floor of 
the Hilton where he spent the majority of his 
time working out transportation arrange- 
ments. He stated that he was present on the 
third floor and the patio from approximately 
2200 to 2400 on Friday evening during which 
time he visited some of the suites. He stated 
further that he witnessed one individual 
*"ball-walking'" on the patio. While in the 
suites, he witnessed men cheering as some 
females voluntarily removed their blouses. 
The women were rewarded with T-shirts. He 
also witnessed zappers“ on some women. 
See Appellate Exhibit CLXI. 
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LCDR Henry also stated while in the trans- 
portation suite on Saturday night, he re- 
ceived a telephone call around midnight re- 
porting that things had gotten out of hand 
on the third floor. He went immediately to 
the third floor. He met someone who he iden- 
tified as CDR Nagelin, VF-202, who informed 
him that some females had gotten their 
clothes torn off. He was also informed by a 
security guard that a naked female had been 
thrown out into the hallway. He stated that 
he remained in the area for about an hour. 
While in the area of the third floor, he ob- 
served Secretary Garrett and VADM 
Dunleavy. 

In a stipulation of expected testimony, 
LCDR Henry clarified his 12 January 1993 
statement to DCIS investigators. In the stip- 
ulation, LCDR Henry stated while in the 
transportation suite on Saturday night he 
received the telephone call reporting the dis- 
turbance on the third floor around 2300. He 
went immediately to the third floor. While 
on the third floor, he observed Secretary 
Garrett and VADM Dunleavy in the third 
floor passageway in front of a suite located 
approximately two doors down from the 
Rhino suite. At about that same time, he 
was informed ADM Kelso was on the patio. 
He walked out onto the patio through the 
doors at the center of the building near the 
main elevators. Upon entering the patio, he 
observed ADM Kelso near the entrance to 
the elevator exit. He stated ADM Kelso was 
wearing casual clothing. He also stated that 
he had never met ADM Kelso or seen him in 
person prior to seeing him on the patio that 
evening. He stated that he recognized ADM 
Kelso that evening from photographs and 
videotapes. See Appellate Exhibit CLXI(A). 

57. The court further finds that a 29 Decem- 
ber 1993 statement given by LCDR Elizabeth 
Toedt to Special Agent Brewer of the Naval 
Investigative Service further contradicts the 
testimony of the key government witnesses. 
As noted earlier, LCDR Toedt was one of the 
Tailhook 91 Navy protocol officers who met 
ADM Kelso at Nellis Air Force Base upon his 
arrival on Saturday, 06 September 1991. She 
was also in charge of arranging ground 
transportation for ADM Kelso and his offi- 
cial party on Saturday night, 07 September 
1991. 

In describing her involvement in arranging 
limousine transportation for ADM Kelso on 
Saturday night, LCDR Toedt related that 
following the banquet she walked to the head 
tables in the banquet room. She spoke with 
someone she believed to be Maj Edwards and 
asked him if there were any changes in ADM 
Kelso's departure plans. He replied there was 
no change in plans, and they would be leav- 
ing as soon as they changed clothes. She re- 
called ADM Kelso was present, and he was 
wearing a suit and tie. She departed the ban- 
quet room to ensure the Hilton limousines 
and drivers were out in front of the lobby 
area of the Hilton. She also contacted Air 
Force protocol officers at Nellis Air Force 
Base to ensure ADM Kelso's party would not 
encounter any problems getting through the 
main gate. 

After making these arrangements, she re- 
turned to the lobby and waited for ADM 
Kelso and his party. She estimated that she 
did not wait for more than fifteen minutes 
before. CAPT Howard entered the lobby. 
CAPT Howard was the first to arrive, fol- 
lowed by Maj Edwards and the two enlisted 
personnel іп ADM Kelso's party. She stated 
ADM Kelso arrived last, but she could not re- 
call the direction from which he entered. She 
stated all members of the party had changed 
into casual clothing. ADM Kelso was wearing 
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slacks and an open-collar casual shirt. She 
stated that she asked Maj Edwards if they 
would need an escort to Nellis Air Force 
Base. He replied an escort would not be nec- 
essary. ADM Kelso and his party then de- 
parted for Nellis Air Force Base, See Appel- 
late Exhibits CLXX and CLXXXVIII. 

LCDR Toedt stated the banquet ended be- 
tween 2215 and 2230. She further estimated 
the time between the end of the banquet and 
ADM Kelso's departure for Nellis Air Force 
Base was approximately forty minutes. This 
court finds LCDR Toedt, like all witnesses 
who testified or provided statements, gave 
only their best estimates of time in relation 
to descriptions of events. Nonetheless, this 
court finds LCDR Toedt's account to be con- 
sistent with the convincing weight of evi- 
dence showing ADM Kelso changed clothes 
following the banquet, and he visited the 
patio prior to his departure for Nellis Air 
Force Base. In particular, this court finds 
LCDR Toedt's account is remarkably con- 
sistent with CAPT Howard's account of 
events as set forth in his first statement to 
DCIS special agent Kennedy on 08 December 
1992. See Finding of Fact Number 52. 

58. This court notes, finally, à revealing 
declaration in the sworn statement of Ms. 
Barbara Pope to DCIS investigators on 30 
June 1992. Ms. Pope. then Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs, stated she discussed the events 
at Tailhook 91 with Secretary Garrett on 
several occasions. During the discussion of 
an early conversation with Secretary Gar- 
rett regarding his visit to Tailhook 91, she 
stated: "I mean, right when all that came 
public about Paula Coughlin having been as- 
saulted and her letter. We talked about his 
being there. We talked about he and the CNO 
going up, you know, after the banquet and 
having a drink on the patio." (Appellate Ex- 
hibit CXLVI, at 61.). 

Evidence related to the occurrence of mis- 
conduct 

This court further finds the defense claim 
that while on the patio on Saturday evening 
ADM Kelso may have witnessed the same or 
similar conduct to that alleged in the 
charges against CDRs Miller and Tritt, is 
supported by the evidence. More specifically 
this court finds: 

59. In findings of fact set forth earlier, this 
court found incidents of inappropriate and 
sexually offensive behavior occurred in the 
third floor hallway, in the various hospi- 
tality suites, and on the patio on Friday 
evening, 06 September 1991. These findings 
were supported by the testimony of eye- 
witnesses and photographs taken by various 
individuals during Tailhook 91. The evidence 
reveals the same or similar incidents of im- 
proper decorum and inappropriate behavior 
also occurred in these same areas during the 
evening hours of Saturday, 07 September 
1991. None of the evidence presented is more 
convincing of this fact than an eyewitness 
account given by VADM Dunleavy. 

In a statement to DCIS Special Agent Eck- 
ert on 05 August 1992, VADM Dunleavy re- 
marked that while present on the third floor 
of the Hilton on Saturday evening, he be- 
came aware that a “gauntlet was operating 
in the third floor hallway. In describing this 
activity, VADM Dunleavy stated while in 
that area he heard guys“ yelling, “show us 
your tits." He then walked into the third 
floor hallway and observed it was crowded 
with people. He stated that he further ob- 
served a commotion in the hallway as many 
in the crowd “һообей and hollered." He stat- 
ed that he did not attempt to stop the com- 
motion because he knew that he would not 
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be heard above the noise. He stated it ap- 
peared to him the “gauntlet” activities were 
in fun, rather than molestation. He specifi- 
cally stated: "It was my impression, from 
what I saw, that no one was upset, and I felt 
that they [referring to females] wouldn't 
have gone down the hall if they didn't like 
it.” 

In describing other activities, VADM 
Dunleavy stated there were incidents of 
“mooning” the crowd on the patio by young 
men and women from hotel windows. He also 
acknowledged that he observed some women 
who were bearing (sic) their clothing“ and 
allowing aviators to stick squadron stickers 
on their breasts and buttocks. He also stated 
that he heard “strippers” had been hired by 
some of the groups to perform in the suites. 
However, he denied ever observing such ac- 
tivity. See Appellate Exhibit CXCII. 

This court finds VADM Dunleavy's ref- 
erence to the hiring of strippers“ is cor- 
roborated by the oral statement of LT Ken- 
neth Carel, VF-124, to DCIS investigators on 
21 July 1992. At that time, LT Carel stated 
that he arrived on the third floor at approxi- 
mately 1800. He stated that he and several of 
his fellow aviators sought out strippers“ to 
perform in the suites. He further stated a 
disc jockey working in the VF-124 suite 
helped negotiate the hiring of "strippers" to 
perform later that evening in the VF-124 
suite. He stated at approximately 2300, the 
"strippers" arrived in company with the disc 
jockey for their scheduled performance in 
the VF-124 suite. L'T Carel stated that he did 
not stay for the entire performance since he 
had an early flight the next morning. LT 
Carel's oral statement is recorded in the in- 
vestigator's interview notes. See Appellate 
Exhibits CXC and CXC(A). 

IV. KEY EVENTS FOLLOWING TAILHOOK 91 


The evidence reveals the following chain of 
key events following Tailhook 91 related to 
the claim by the defense that ADM Kelso at- 
tempted to shield his personal involvement 
at Tailhook 91, and he possessed a personal 
interest“ rather than an official interest" 
in the prosecution of the cases at bar at the 
time he appointed VADM Reason as the 
CDA. 


ADM Kelso's initial involvement in the inves- 
tigative process 

This court finds: 

60. Shortly following Tailhoook 91, LT 
Paula Coughlin complained to her imme- 
diate superior, RADM John Synder, then 
serving as Commander, Naval Air Test Cen- 
ter, Patuxent, Maryland, that she had been 
assaulted in the third floor hallway of the 
Hilton during the Saturday evening hours of 
07 September 1991. When RADM Synder 
failed to act on her complaint, LT Coughlin 
sent a letter of complaint to VADM 
Dunleavy in early October 1991. VADM 
Dunleavy met with LT Coughlin on 10 Octo- 
ber 1991. Following this meeting, he informed 
ADM Jerome Johnson, then Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations (VCNO), of his meeting 
with LT Coughlin and of her written com- 
plaint. ADM Kelso was also advised of LT 
Coughlin's complaint and of RADM Synder's 
failure to act on her complaint. This marked 
the beginning of ADM Kelso’s active involve- 
ment in the aftermath of Tailhook 91, See 
Appellate Exhibit LXXII at 27. 

61. In mid-October 1991, amid escalating 
public and Congressional concern, RADM 
Duvall Williams, JAGC, UNS, then Com- 
mander, NIS, and in ADM Kelso’s direct 
chain of command, was ordered by the VCNO 
to open a criminal investigation into the al- 
leged criminal assault on LT Coughlin at 
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Tailhook 91 and on the additional reported 
incidents of assault on other female 
attendees. Simultaneously, the Navy Inspec- 
tor General (Navy IG), RADM George Davis, 
was ordered by Secretary Garrett to open an 
investigation into Tailhook 91 to examine 
matters relating to alleged non-criminal vio- 
lations of the Standards of Conduct such as 
the improper use of government material as- 
sets, like air transportation, in support of 
Tailhook 91. During the course of the ensu- 
ing NIS and Navy IG investigations, numer- 
ous meetings and briefings were conducted 
among representatives of the Offices of 
SECNAV, CNO, the Navy Judge Advocate 
General, NIS, and the Navy IG. This included 
Mr. Daniel Howard, Under Secretary of the 
Navy, who was tasked by Secretary Garrett 
to oversee the overall conduct of the inves- 
tigations; Ms. Barbara Pope, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs; RADM John E. Gordon, Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy; RADM Davis; 
RADM Williams; and other representatives 
from offices of SECNAV and СМО, In addi- 
tion, Secretary Garrett and ADM Kelso were 
briefed at least weekly on the progress of the 
investigations. 

The limited scope of the NIS and Navy IG inves- 

tigations 

62. Ап NIS Tailhook Task Force" was es- 
tablished by RADM Williams to deal with 
the voluminous number of anticipated inter- 
views among the thousands of attendees at 
Tailhook 91. This included the appointment 
of LCDR Henry Е. Sonday, JAGC, USN, as a 
special counsel responsible for marshalling 
evidence for use in any resulting criminal 
prosecutions. 

63. The scope of the NIS investigation was 
strictly limited to allegations of criminal as- 
sault on LT Coughlin and other female 
attendees. The investigation did not include 
an inquiry into the personal involvement of 
any of the numerous flag officers and senior 
civilian DON officials in attendance at 
Tailhook 91, nor were any of these attendees 
ever interviewed by NIS special agents dur- 
ing the course of the investigation. 

The exclusion of flag officers and senior 
DON officials from the focus of the NIS in- 
vestigation led to conflict between RADM 
Williams and RADM Davis. One reason for 
the conflict was the number of personnel as- 
signed to the Navy IG's staff was diminutive 
in comparison to the large world-wide cadre 
of NIS special agents available to RADM 
Williams. Thus, RADM Davis looked to NIS 
for assistance in interviewing flag and other 
senior officers concerning possible violations 
of the Standards of Conduct. Another reason 
for conflict stemmed from RADM Williams' 
apparent desire to dominate the interview 
process to ensure full compliance with re- 
quired investigative procedures and thus pro- 
tect future prosecutions. Secretary Garrett 
and ADM Kelso were aware of the disparity 
in investigative manpower and the fact that 
flag officers and senior DON officials were 
not being interviewed. However, despite 
warnings by LCDR Sonday that both the NIS 
and Navy IG investigations should address 
the accountability of flag officers and senior 
DON officials, the evidence does not reveal 
that any action was ever taken by either 
Secretary Garrett or ADM Kelso to expand 
the scope of the NIS or Navy IG investiga- 
tions to include flag officer accountability, 
or to remedy the disparity in investigative 
manpower. This court specifically finds this 
inaction was part of a calculated effort to 
minimize the exposure of the involvement 
and personal conduct of flag officers and sen- 
ior DON officials who were present at 
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Tailhook 91. See Transcript at pp. 747-786; 
ADM Kelso's Statement of 23 July 1992, Ap- 
pellate Exhibit LXXII at pp. 49-50. 

The Allen Report of Interview 

64. The effort to shield high ranking 
Tailhook 91 attendees, including ADM Kelso, 
from the investigative process is further evi- 
denced by RADM Williams' handling of an 
ROI placing Secretary Garrett in one of the 
suites on Saturday night. During an oral 
interview with NIS special agents on 19 Feb- 
ruary 1992, Capt Raymond Allen, USMC, 
stated he recalled that Secretary Garrett 
visited one of the suites (later identified by 
LCDR Sonday as the Rhino suite). See En- 
closure (7) to Appellate Exhibit CXCIX. How- 
ever, the Allen ROI was not included in the 
original NIS Report of Investigation by 
RADM Williams. A later discovery of this 
omission forced RADM Williams to issue a 
fifty-five page supplemental report contain- 
ing the Allen ROI and other revealing state- 
ments obtained during the investigation. See 
Appellate Exhibit CXCIX. The omission of 
the Allen ROI ultimately led to RADM Wil- 
liams being relieved as Commander, NIS, and 
it was a contributing factor to the later res- 
ignation of Secretary Garrett. It would also 
eventually result in the Tailhook 91 inves- 
tigation being removed from the jurisdiction 
of the Navy and assigned to the office of the 
DODIG. From that point the investigation fi- 
nally focused on the involvement and рег- 
sonal accountability of senior officials in at- 
tendance at Tailhook 91, including ADM 
Kelso. 

In describing the handling of the Allen 
ROI, LCDR Sonday testified that the ROI 
was received by NIS Headquarters in Wash- 
ington on 20 February 1992. He then informed 
Special agents Beth Iorio and Tim Danehy, 
who were working with him full-time on the 
investigation, on the content of the Allen 
ROI. He testified that he also informed Mr. 
Charles Lanham, RADM Williams’ Deputy 
Director, and John Devanzo, NIS Director, 
Capital Region. He later briefed RADM Wil- 
liams and RADM Gordon. 

LCDR Sonday testified further he was not 
concerned at that stage of the investigation 
with the issue of ADM Kelso's activities or 
whereabouts during Tailhook 91. He assumed 
all along that ADM Kelso was present on the 
third floor on Saturday night based on the 
ROI of CDR Kathleen Ramsey who stated she 
observed Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso, and 
VADM Dunleavy together on the pool patio 
that evening. See Find of Fact Number 27. 

In explaining his interest in the Allen ROI, 
LCDR Sonday testified that LT Coughlin had 
earlier identified Capt Greg Bonham, USMC, 
as her assailant. In an effort to establish a 
case against Capt Bonham, he requested NIS 
special agents interview Capt Allen, who had 
been Capt Bonham’s roommate during 
Tailhook 91. He stated that he had developed 
information that Capt Bonham may have 
been present in the Rhino suite that night. 
When he learned Secretary Garrett may have 
been present in the Rhino suite on Saturday 
night, he concluded Secretary Garrett might 
be able to provide information to establish 
Capt Bonham's presence in the suite. He 
stated that Mr. Lanham agreed to arrange 
an interview with Secretary Garrett to in- 
quire about his visit to the Rhino suite on 
Saturday night. He stated the interview with 
Secretary Garrett never occurred because he 
obtained other credible information which 
he believed linked Capt Bonham to the al- 
leged assault on LT Coughlin. He stated, 
however, that he instructed special agents 
Iorio and Danehy to include the Allen ROI in 
the final NIS report of investigation. 
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LCDR Sonday stated that following com- 
pletion of the NIS investigation in late 
March 1992, he returned to Norfolk and re- 
sumed his regularly assigned duties. He stat- 
ed that in early June, he was informed dur- 
ing a conference call from CDR Ronald 
Swanson, SJA to VADM Johnson, and CAPT 
Guter, SJA to ADM Kelso, that Secretary 
Garrett has made a formal statement report- 
ing he did not visit any of the suites on Sat- 
urday night. CDR Swanson and CAPT Guter 
related they had received a report that the 
NIS investigation had developed information 
placing Secretary Garrett in the Rhino suite 
on Saturday night. LCDR Sonday stated he 
was informed by CDR Swanson that RADM 
Williams had briefed VADM Johnson on the 
Allen ROI, but never mentioned the ref- 
erence in the ROI to Secretary Garrett visit- 
ing one of the suites. CAPT Guter indicated 
that RADM Williams had also personally 
briefed ADM Kelso on the results of the NIS 
investigation. During that briefing, accord- 
ing to CAPT Guter, ADM Kelso had asked 
RADM Williams point blank, "Is there any- 
thing in your investigation that's going to 
place the Secretary on the third floor at 
Tailhook?" or words to that effect. RADM 
Williams responded to the effect, "I've taken 
the pulse of all the agents in the field and 
there's nothing out there that's going to im- 
plicate the Secretary." 'This court finds 
while this statement expressed a direct in- 
terest in any information linking Secretary 
Garrett to misconduct that occurred in the 
third floor, it also signaled ADM Kelso's per- 
sonal concern for any information that 
might link him to such conduct. It also dis- 
closes an early appreciation for the potential 
embarrassment should it become known that 
а senior Navy official was present on the 
third floor of the Hilton when the assaults 
took place. See Transcript at pp. 747-786. 

LCDR Sonday's account of the NIS inves- 
tigation and the missing Allen ROI is cor- 
roborated by ADM Kelso in his sworn state- 
ment of 23 July 1992. ADM Kelso stated that 
after being informed of the Allen ROI, he 
telephoned RADM Williams and demanded 
an explanation as to why the ROI had been 
left out of the investigation. He stated that 
RADM Williams explained that the ROI was 
not relevant to the investigation. ADM Kelso 
stated he expressed outrage that anyone 
would consider the ROI irrelevant. He was 
concerned that the original report had al- 
ready been forwarded to Congress, and some- 
one might get the idea that something was 
being hidden. He stated that he then dis- 
cussed the ROI with Secretary Garrett and 
suggested the DODIG be requested to review 
the results of the NIS investigation. He also 
recommended RADM Williams be relieved. 
See Appellate Exhibit LXXII at pp. 50-57. 

The preparation of ADM Kelso's itinerary 

This court further finds: 

65. A concerted effort to minimize ADM 
Kelso's personal involvement at Tailhook 91 
is further evidenced by the circumstances 
surrounding the response of ADM Kelso and 
members of his staff to a press inquiry re- 
garding his movements and activities while 
at Tailhook 91. In late May 1992, and almost 
simultaneously with similar press inquiries 
to Secretary Garrett, ADM Kelso's office re- 
ceived a press inquiry from Mr. David Evans 
of the Chicago Tribune requesting ADM 
Kelso's itinerary during Tailhook 91. A simi- 
lar request was also made by Mr. Eric 
Schmidt of the New York Times. See Appel- 
late Exhibit CXXIX. 

In describing the handling of Mr. Evans' 
inquiry, LCDR Debra Burnett, ADM Kelso's 
Public Affairs Officer (PAO), testified she 
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was informed by Secretary Garrett's PAO 
that Mr. Evans had made a request for Sec- 
retary Garrett's schedule and he would be 
calling and making the same request con- 
cerning ADM Kelso's schedule. She testified 
that shortly thereafter Mr. Evans called her 
and requested a minute-by-minute, detailed 
account of ADM Kelso's movements and ac- 
tivities during his visit to Tailhook 91. She 
stated Mr, Evans desired a detailed account 
to determine if ADM Kelso had visited any of 
the squadron hospitality suites. She also 
stated that she was aware the question of 
whether Secretary Garrett had visited any of 
the suites was also at issue at that time. 

LCDR Burnett testified she drafted a re- 
sponse to Mr. Evans based on ADM Kelso's 
planned itinerary, which had been prepared 
by Maj Edwards prior to ADM Kelso's visit 
to Tailhook 91. The planned itinerary con- 
tained only general entries such as, ''2000, 
CNO Keynote Speaker.“ It did not contain a 
detailed account of events such as a visit to 
the casino. She stated that the planned itin- 
erary did contain the entry, “2300, Check- 
out," referring to ADM Kelso’s departure 
from the Hilton on Saturday night. 

LCDR Burnett further stated that after 
drafting her proposed response, she asked 
Maj Edwards for verifícation. She stated Maj 
Edwards added detailed entries regarding 
ADM Kelso’s activities following the Friday 
and Saturday evening banquets. These en- 
tries included ADM Kelso's visit to the pool 
patio on Friday evening and his visit to the 
casino on Saturday night. She then discussed 
the proposed itinerary with CAPT Howard, 
who agreed with the entries added by Maj 
Edwards. They then discussed the final draft, 
Appellate Exhibit XC, with ADM Kelso. ADM 
Kelso approved the itinerary. She stated 
that during the discussion of the itinerary 
with ADM Kelso, he only asked why Mr. 
Evans was interested in the information, and 
if she had cleared the account of events with 
Maj Edwards. Transcript at 951-956. 

LCDR Burnett further testified she never 
discussed the issue of whether ADM Kelso 
visited the patio on Saturday with ADM 
Kelso, CAPT Howard, or Maj Edwards. How- 
ever, when asked to explain the entry, “СМО 
did visit the pool/patio area of the third 
floor, where he spent about 40 minutes visit- 
ing with naval aviators," on Appellate Ex- 
hibit XC following the 07 September 1991 en- 
tries, she stated the thrust of Mr. Evans' 
question was not whether ADM Kelso had 
visited the patio, but whether he had visited 
any of the suites. She stated that Mr. Evans 
called her after she released the itinerary to 
him and asked if that entry pertained to Sat- 
urday night. She responded that ADM Kelso 
visited the patio on Friday evening, not on 
Saturday, evening. She further explained 
that she corrected the original itinerary to 
state ADM Kelso visited the patio on Friday 
evening prior to а second, later release in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from Mr. Greg Vista of 
the San Diego Union Tribune. 

LCDR Burnett was then asked to explain 
the next entry, "He did not visit any of the 
squadron suites." She stated this entry per- 
tained to both Friday and Saturday nights. 
She acknowledged that she discussed this 
entry with both Maj Edwards and ADM 
Kelso. She explained that she concluded the 
entry, ''where he spent about 40 minutes vis- 
iting with naval aviators" pertained to Fri- 
day night since it matched the time (40 min- 
utes) between the two entries listed under 06 
September events, ‘'2200—Depart Dinner; ar- 
rive pool/patio area, Hilton," and ''2240—De- 
part pool/patio area; arrive hotel room." She 
again denied, however, that she ever asked 
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ADM Kelso if he visited the patio on Satur- 
day evening. She stated that she only re- 
ceived an acknowledgement from ADM Kelso 
when she showed him the original draft stat- 
ing he was on the patio only on Friday night. 
She also denied anyone ever stated during 
any of the discussions pertaining to the prep- 
aration of the itinerary that, We were not 
on the third floor on Saturday evening." She 
stated that she did not recall that ever being 
an issue. The only issues were whether ADM 
Kelso ever visited any of the suites, and 
whether he observed any inappropriate con- 
duct. 

LCDR Burnett testified further she could 
not explain why the copy of the planned itin- 
erary she used to prepare her response to the 
press inquiries was now missing. She stated 
that she obtained the copy she used from 
Maj Edwards' files, and to the best of her 
recollection she returned the copy to his 
files. She explained that when she went to 
retrieve the copy at a later time, the itin- 
erary and ADM Kelso's travel file were miss- 
ing. She stated, however, ADM  Kelso's 
planned itineraries are normally maintained 
on file for only about one year. Thereafter, 
responses to inquiries concerning his past 
travel schedule are taken from a master cal- 
endar which did not reflect details of his ac- 
tivities. Transcript at pp. 948-970. 

Maj Edwards testified he prepared a 
planned itinerary for ADM Kelso prior to 
their departure for Tailhook 91. He stated 
copies were given to everyone in the official 
party, including CAPT Howard and Master 
Chief Wise. He stated that he would not be 
surprised that а copy of the planned itin- 
erary could not be found. In explaining the 
disposition of ADM Kelso's itineraries fol- 
lowing an official trip, he stated: II]t's not 
required to maintain it. It's solely an infor- 
mation paper that I put together. In fact, if 
you ask them do they have other informa- 
tion papers from other trips, the answer is 
‘No.’ There's no requirement to keep it. Usu- 
ally they're discarded once a trip is complete 
other than trips outside the continental 
United States. Those are kept and main- 
tained." (Transcript at 1073.) 

In explaining his role in assisting LCDR 
Burnett, Maj Edwards stated he recalled she 
was trying to reconstruct the events that ac- 
tually occurred during ADM Kelso's visit to 
Tailhook 91, in response to some kind of 
news release. He stated that he provided 
LCDR Burnett with the facts surrounding 
ADM Kelso's movements and activities that 
were not on the planned itinerary. This in- 
cluded entries regarding arrival and depar- 
ture times from the patio and the casino, 
and the time regarding check out. He ac- 
knowledged, however, the check out time of 
2300 was incorrect. He stated he checked 
ADM Kelso out of the Hilton during the time 
ADM Kelso was attending the Saturday 
evening banquet. He stated the 2300 entry 
might have referred to the time CAPT How- 
ard checked out of the Hilton. See Tran- 
script at pp. 1073-1075, 1107-1108. 

CAPT Howard testified that no written 
itinerary was ever prepared prior to ADM 
Kelso's visit to Tailhook 91. He stated there 
was а schedule, but it was not in writing. He 
explained ADM Kelso's activities were a part 
of the schedule of events listed in a schedule 
prepared by CAPT Ludwig, President of the 
Tailhook Association, He stated further that 
during the visit to Tailhook 91, everyone in 
the official party made entries in a 27 x 5" 
booklet maintained by Maj Edwards. The 
purpose of the booklet was to provide a 
means of keeping each member of the party 
informed as to the whereabouts of other 
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members. He further stated that an itinerary 
depicting ADM Kelso's movements and ac- 
tivities was prepared some months following 
Tailhook 91 in preparation for ADM Kelso's 
initial interview with the DODIG. 

In explaining his role in reconstructing 
ADM Kelso’s itinerary, CAPT Howard stated 
the itinerary was reconstructed from the 
booklet maintained by Maj Edwards. He 
stated that he had discussions with LCDR 
Burnett and CAPT Guter during morning 
staff meetings concerning the reconstruction 
process. He stated that he also had a discus- 
sion with ADM Kelso concerning his activi- 
ties on Saturday evening prior to finalizing 
the itinerary. 

In response to a question by defense coun- 
sel concerning whether ADM Kelso asked 
him if he had been on the third floor on Sat- 
urday evening, CAPT Howard responded that 
he could not recall ADM Kelso’s exact words, 
but he stated words to the effect, There's no 
way I could have gone on the third floor on 
Saturday night, right?" When asked why 
ADM Kelso would ask that question, САРТ 
Howard stated ADM Kelso depended on him 
and others with him at Tailhook 91 to be 
able to account for his whereabouts, and to 
ensure he was at the right place at the right 
time. He added, however, ADM Kelso was not 
unsure about whether he ever visited the 
patio on Saturday night. He stated that was 
never an issue during his discussions with 
ADM Kelso concerning his activities during 
Tailhook 91. Transcript at pp. 453-461. 

ADM Kelso testified he approved the itin- 
erary after it was presented to him by CAPT 
Howard, Maj Edwards and LCDR Burnett. He 
also testified the itinerary was an accurate 
account of his activities and movements dur- 
ing Tailhook 91. Transcript at 350. ADM 
Kelso also used the itinerary during his 
interview with DODIG on 23 July 1992. See 
Appellate Exhibit LXXII at pp. 6,8. 

Based on the above explanations, this 
court further finds the itinerary as submit- 
ted by the government lacks credibility for 
the following reasons: 

а. 16 was prepared well after the events at 
issue. 

b. It was prepared at a time when official 
concern and press interest had been raised 
concerning ADM Kelso's proximity to the 
third-floor improprieties which occurred on 
07 September 1991. 

c. The rationale for its creation as an as- 
sist during the DCIS interview is obviously 
incorrect and misleading. In fact, ADM 
Kelso's initial interview occurred some two 
months later. 

d. Whether such an itinerary was ever pre- 
pared, and how and why it can no longer be 
located, are glaring omissions in the evi- 
dence presented. CAPT Howard testified no 
written itinerary was ever prepared prior to 
ADM Kelso’s visit to Tailhook 91. Maj Ed- 
wards testified he prepared a planned itin- 
erary for ADM Kelso and copies were given 
to everyone in the official party, including 
CAP'T Howard. 

For the above reasons, the document car- 
ries little weight in the resolution of the is- 
sues presented by the motion. 

ADM Kelso's status as a suspect 

This court further finds: 

66. In late June 1992, Secretary Garrett re- 
quested that the DODIG review the NIS and 
NAVY IG investigations to ensure a thor- 
ough review of Tailhook 91 activities and 
events. Shortly thereafter, the DODIG as- 
sumed full responsibility for Tailhook 91 in- 
vestigation and requested the Navy suspend 
all investigative activities and disciplinary 
actions. 
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67. The DODIG investigation continued 
through December 1992. During the approxi- 
mate six months of investigation, DCIS in- 
vestigators obtained hundreds of statements 
from Tailhook 91 attendees at numerous geo- 
graphical locations. One of the main goals of 
the DODIG investigation was to determine 
the involvement of senior DON civilian offi- 
cials and high ranking Navy and Marine 
Corps officers at Tailhook 91. 

68. ADM Kelso was initially interviewed by 
DODIG investigators on 23 July 1992. As 
noted earlier, ADM Kelso denied he ever vis- 
ited any of the squadron hospitality suites 
during his two-day visit to Tailhook 91. He 
also denied ever witnessing any inappropri- 
ate behavior, or that he ever visited the 
patio on Saturday evening. 

69. During the ensuing months of inves- 
tigation following the 23 July 1992 interview 
with ADM Kelso, DCIS investigators inter- 
viewed a number of Tailhook 91 attendees 
who stated ADM Kelso was present on the 
patio on Saturday evening, an issue which 
has already been addressed by this court in 
previous findings of fact. Based on these 
statements, Mr. Mike Suessman, DODIG's of- 
fice, interviewed ADM Kelso a second time 
on 15 April 1993. Prior to the interview, ADM 
Kelso was advised of his rights as a suspect 
pursuant to Article 31(b), UCMJ. ADM Kelso 
was specifically advised that many of the 
attendees interviewed by DCIS investigators 
had stated that he was present on the third 
floor of the Hilton on Saturday evening. He 
was advised these statements were in con- 
flict with his sworn statement of 23 July 1992 
in which he denied ever visiting the third 
floor that evening. ADM Kelso was then ad- 
vised that he was suspected of committing 
violations of Articles 107, UCMJ, Making 
False Official Statements, and Article 134, 
UCMJ, False Swearing, all stemming from 
his denial. During that interview, ADM 
Kelso again denied he was ever on the third 
floor of the Hilton on Saturday evening; or 
he ever visited any of the suites; or he ever 
witnessed any inappropriate behavior during 
Tailhook 91, See Appellate Exhibit LXXVII. 
ADM Kelso's appointment of VADM reason аз 

the CDA 

This court further finds: 

70. ADM Kelso served as the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy from 20 January 1993 to 
August 1993. During that time, he also con- 
tinued to serve as the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. 

71. On about 30 January 1993, VADM Paul 
Reason, USN, Commander, Surface Force, 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, received a telephone call 
from ADM Kelso informing him that he 
would be designated as the Navy CDA on 01 
February 1993. ADM Kelso officially ap- 
pointed VADM Paul Reason, USN, as the 
Navy CDA to handle all allegations of mis- 
conduct against Navy personnel stemming 
from Tailhook 91. 

The CDA designation was formalized by 
CNO letter dated 01 February 1993. Appellate 
Exhibit LXVII. By this letter, the VCNO, 
acting on behalf of ADM Kelso, made it clear 
to VADM Reason that he was to exercise his 
authority as CDA “independently” and with 
“sole discretion" in deciding the appropriate 
disposition of all cases considered by him. 
Paragraph 2. states: “Іп exercising this au- 
thority, you, in your sole discretion, may 
take such administrative or disciplinary ac- 
tion you deem appropriate, within the guide- 
lines of R.C.M. 306(c).* * * This includes, but 
is not limited to: no action, counseling, non- 
judicial punishment, or referral to trial by 
court-martial." In a subsequent letter dated 
23 April 1993, Appellate Exhibit LXVII(A), 
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{һе VCNO reemphasized to VADM Reason 
that he was to act as CDA with sole and un- 
fettered discretion.” 

72. By appointing VADM Reason as the 
CDA, ADM Kelso withheld convening author- 
ity power from all other subordinate officers 
in command with the authority to dispose of 
alleged violations of the UCMJ stemming 
from Tailhook 91. 

73. At the time ADM Kelso appointed 
VADM Reason as the CDA, VADM Reason 
was junior in rank and command to ADM 
Kelso. 

Withholding of the Flag files from VADM Rea- 
son 

This court further finds: 

74. During the DODIG investigation, infor- 
mation was obtained regarding the personal 
involvement of some thirty-three flag offi- 
cers, including ADM Kelso, who attended 
Tailhook 91. The information on flag officers 
was cataloged in separate flag files“ and de- 
livered to ADM Kelso as Acting Secretary of 
the Navy. The flag files“ were sealed for de- 
livery to the newly appointed Secretary of 
the Navy, the Honorable John Dalton. Fol- 
lowing a review of the “Пак files" by Sec- 
retary Dalton, ADM Kelso was issued a Let- 
ter of Caution citing his failure of leadership 
during his visit to Tailhook 91. 

75. Information contained in the flag 
files," including information on the involve- 
ment of ADM Kelso during Tailhook 91, was 
never provided to VADM Reason prior to his 
action in referring the cases at bar for trial. 
The release of information contained in the 
"flag files“ was released only after this court 
issued an order permitting defense discovery 
of the information. 

V. LEGAL ANALYSIS 


The court now turns to the task of apply- 
ing the findings of fact to the requirements 
of the law. This first involves determining 
whether ADM Kelso is an “accuser” as 
claimed by the defense, and, if so, the effect 
of such a status on VADM Reason, the con- 
vening authority. 

Secondly, the court must determine if any 
unlawful command influence has been 
brought to bear upon VADM Reason by vir- 
tue of ADM Kelso's involvement in Tailhook 
91, and ADM Kelso's subsequent actions sur- 
rounding his appointment of VADM Reason 
as the CDA. 

Since the charges at issue against CDRs 
Miller and Tritt are different from the single 
charge alleged against LT Samples, the ap- 
plication of the law regarding the accuser“ 
concept and unlawful command influence 
will be first analyzed as to its application to 
CDRs Miller and Tritt, followed by an analy- 
sis of its application to LT Samples. 

The Accuser Concept 


An “accuser” is defined in Article 109), 
UCMJ, as any person who: (1) signs and 
swears to charges; (2) directs that charges 
nominally be signed and sworn by another; 
or (3) has an interest other than an official 
interest in the prosecution of the accused. 
The evidence presented primarily involves 
the third type of “ассавег.” 

One prong of the government's argument is 
that even if the court were to find that ADM 
Kelso was exposed to untoward behavior dur- 
ing Tailhook 91, or that he even witnessed 
such behavior, no credible evidence has been 
presented showing that ADM Kelso has any 
personal interest in the prosecution of either 
CDR Miller, CDR Tritt, or LT Samples. More 
specifically, the government contends that 
the defense has failed to show a relevant 
nexus between ADM Kelso's involvement at 
Tailhook 91 and the actions of VADM Reason 
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in referring the cases at bar to trial by gen- 
eral court-martial. 

The government is correct in its assertion 
that no evidence has been presented showing 
that ADM Kelso possessed a direct or specific 
interest in any of the cases at bar when ap- 
plying a literal interpretation of the wording 
of Article 1(9), that is, "an interest other 
than official in the prosecution of the ac- 
cused.’ However, the government's interpre- 
tation of Article 1(9), UCMJ, falls short of 
the interpretation given this Article by the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals, which has 
consistently applied a much broader inter- 
pretation of the type-three accuser” than 
the bare reading of the Article 1(9) would in- 
dicate. 

In United States v. Gordon, 2 C.M.R. 161. 
(1952), the U.S. Court of Military Appeals re- 
jected an argument by government counsel 
that an accused should be required to show 
that the convening authority had an actual 
and personal interest in his prosecution. The 
court states that: We do not believe the 
true test is the animus of the convening au- 
thority. This undoubtedly was the early rule 
but, as we view it, the test should be whether 
the appointing authority was so closely con- 
nected to the offense that a reasonable person 
would conclude that he has a personal interest 
in the matter." (Gordon at 167 (emphasis 
added).) 

During the past 41 years, the United States 
Court of Military Appeals has refused to nar- 
row the expansive protection provided by its 
interpretation in Gordon of Article 1(9). In 
United States v. Crossley, 10 М.Ј. 376, 378 (CMA 
1981), the court states that: 

"We do not attempt here to psychologize 
the mind of the convening authority nor 
should this opinion be read as a criticism of 
this convening authority's animus or deci- 
sion-making. We only perceive a reasonable 
probability that his review of the matter re- 
flected personal interest. Cf. United States v. 
Conn (6 М.Ј. 351 (CMA 1979)). We reiterate 
merely that  "'[convening [authorities] 
should remember that there are easy and 
adequate means to have" reviewing functions 
performed by an authority with no personal 
feeling in the outcome of the litigation. 
United States v. Gordon" (citation omitted) 
(emphasis added). 

In this case, Chief Judge Everett, in a con- 
curring opinion, summarizes the reason the 
court has chosen to maintain a broad inter- 
pretation of the type-three accuser:" 

"Among the most vehement complaints 
against military justice are those which con- 
cern the role of the military commander, 
who has the responsibility for maintaining 
discipline and yet appoints the court-martial 
members and reviews the findings and sen- 
tence. Congress has made the determination 
that in this situation а commander may 
"carry water on both shoulders." At the 
same time, however, by providing that an 
“accuser” may not convene a special or gen- 
eral court-martial [references omitted]. Con- 
gress revealed its intention that, in a case 
where observers might reasonably conclude 
that а commander had more than a purely 
official involvement, he should turn over his 
responsibilities to a superior commander.” 

Crossley at 379. Chief Judge Everett also 
states that, "the Court remains aware that 
to give a narrow interpretation to 'accuser' 
would fan the criticism of the broad respon- 
sibilities Congress has assigned to military 
commanders.” Id. 

In its most recent decision involving a 
"type-three accuser," the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals restates its prior interpretation 
of Article 1(9), UCMJ, and provides an objec- 
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tive test setting forth the criteria to be ap- 
plied in determining whether a convening 
authority is an “ассивег” within the mean- 
ing of Article 1(9), UCMJ: 

*"The test of a convening authority's status 
as an accuser is whether, under the particu- 
lar facts and circumstances * * * a reason- 
able person would impute to him a personal 
feeling or interest in the outcome of the liti- 
gation." United States v. Gordon, 1 USCMA 
255, 260, 2 CMR 161, 166 (1952)." (United States 
v. Jeter, 35 M.J. 442, 445 (CMA 1992) (emphasis 
in original).) 

In Jeter?, the court found the reviewing au- 
thority to be a type-three accuser" even 
though his only possible bias was in favor of 
the accused and "even though [the court 
had] no doubt that, at all times involved, the 
general's motives were good.“ Jeter at 446. 
Thus, it is not some level of enmity or hos- 
tility against an accused that defines an “ас- 
cuser," but rather any level of personal inter- 
est in the litigation. 

Although Article 1(9), UCMJ, is silent on 
the subject, appellate court decisions, upon 
which R.C.M. 504(b)(2) is based, clearly pro- 
vide that a military commander who is sub- 
ordinate to an “accuser” will also be dis- 
qualified as a convening authority. It is for 
this reason that Articles 22(b) and 23(b), 
UCMJ, require, in instances where the con- 
vening authority is an “accuser,” that the 
charges shall be forwarded to another con- 
vening authority who is both superior in 
grade and position in the chain of command. 
This procedure is mandated in both special 
and general courts-martial. 

The disqualification of a military com- 
mander who is subordinate to an “ассивег” 
is referred to as the “junior accuser" con- 
cept. The disqualification of the junior com- 
mander may occur when he or she stands in 
one of the following positions in relation to 
the superior *‘accuser:"* 

l. Subordinate in the chain of command. 
See United States v. Grow, 11 C.M.R. 77 (1953); 
United States v. Haygood, 31 C.M.R. 67 (1961). 
But see United States v. Avery, 30 C.M.R. 885 
(A.C.M.R. 1960); United States v. Garcia, 16 
C.M.R. 674 (A.C.M.R. 1954). 

2. Junior in rank and outside the chain of 
command. See United States v. LaGrange, 3 
C.M.R. 76 (1952); United States v. Burnette, 5 
C.M.R. 522 (A.B.R. 1952) United States v. 
Navarro, 20 C.M.R. 778 (A.B.R. 1955); United 
States v. Chaves, 23 C.M.R. 701 (C.G.B.R. 1957). 

3. Successor in command, at least where 
junior in rank. See United States v. Cocoran, 
17 M.J. 137 (C.M.A. 1984); Umited States v. 
Kostes, 38 C. M. R. 512 (A. B. R. 1967). 

Further, the junior accuser' concept is 
applicable whether or not the superior ‘‘ac- 
cuser”’ ordinarily would act as convening au- 
thority. See, e.g., United States v. Grow, 11 
C.M.R. at 77. Also, the application of the ac- 
cuser law is primarily a question of ''fact 
and must be resolved in light of each case." 
United States v. Gilfilen, 35 M.J. 699, 101 
(NMCMR 1978). Finally, when a determina- 
tion is made that the convening authority is 
an '"accuser," or the convening authority is 
а "junior accuser," the law requires the dis- 
missal of charges. United States v. Crossley, 10 
М.Ј. 376, 379 (CMA 1981). 

Having reviewed the body of law in the 
area, the court must now apply the Gordon 
standard to determine whether ADM Kelzo is 
so closely connected to the three cases at bar 
that а reasonable person would impute to 
him a level of personal feeling or interest in 
the outcome of the litigation. 

The court first notes that no military ap- 
pellate court has ever addressed the ‘‘ac- 
cuser'" concept in a factual situation where 
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either the convening authority, or the imme- 
diate superior appointing the convening au- 
thority, has been allegedly involved in the 
same or similar misconduct as that alleged 
against the accused. However, in United 
States у. Allen, 31 M.J. 578 (NMCMR 1990), 
aff'd 33 M.J. 209 (CMA 1991), the Navy-Marine 
Corps Court of Military Review discusses the 
“ассивег” concept іп a situation where there 
existed the potential for the Secretary of the 
Navy to be designated an “ассивег,” and 
thus the disqualification of all of his subordi- 
nate convening authorities. The facts in 
Allen are worthy of discussion here in order 
to bring into perspective the circumstances 
surrounding ADM Kelso’s interest in the 
cases before this court. Further, a compari- 
son of some of the key aspects of the Navy 
Secretary's involvement in Allen to those in- 
volving ADM Kelso at Tailhook 91 is helpful 
to the determination of whether ADM 
Kelso’s interest in the cases of CDRs Miller 
and Tritt is purely official or personal in na- 
ture. 

The Allen case involved charges of espio- 
nage on behalf of the Philippine government 
and violations of security regulations. Prior 
to the Allen case, the Walker spy ring had 
been discovered and prosecuted. The ring- 
leader, a retired Navy officer, Walker, had 
been convicted in a Federal District Court 
pursuant to his pleas. The Secretary of the 
Navy strongly and publicly criticized the 
handling and the sentence of the Walker 
сазе. 

Although without jurisdiction in the De- 
partment of Justice arena, the Secretary 
took action within his naval sphere of con- 
trol. He issued directives restricting voth 
convening authority referral discretion and 
military judge assignment to cases involving 
national security issues. Subsequently, 
claims were made that the Secretary's vocal 
disapproval of the handling of the Walker 
вру case gave him a personal interest in all 
later courts-martial involving violations of 
law protecting national security. It was fur- 
ther claimed that his personal interest 
branded him a ''type-three accuser" and dis- 
qualified both him and all subordinate con- 
vening authorities from referring any case 
involving national security violations, and 
in particular, Senior Chief Radioman Allen. 

In addressing this issue, the Navy-Marine 
Corps Court of Military Review first agreed 
that if the Secretary of the Navy had any 
personal interest in the prosecution of Sen- 
ior Chief Allen he would be an accuser“ 
within the meaning of Article 1(9), UCMJ. 
Further, that his status as an “accuser” 
would serve to disqualify all subordinate 
commanders under his command from con- 
vening these types of courts-martial. The 
Court then made two factual determinations. 
First, all national security directives were 
promulgated by the Secretary with legiti- 
mate statutory and regulatory authority. 
Second, in holding that the Secretary's in- 
terest was official only, the Court found no 
reasonable probability existed that the Sec- 
retary's displeasure with the Walker case so 
closely connected him to the Allen prosecu- 
tion that it could be deemed to amount to a 
personal interest in the outcome of that liti- 
gation. 

As noted in the above factual summation, 
the Secretary was, at best, displeased with 
the outcome of the Walker case, and equally 
embarrassed by the indignation suffered by 
the Navy, as well as the more critical matter 
of the immeasurable damage to the national 
security of the United States. In a similar 
vein, the revelation of inappropriate behav- 
ior and assaultive conduct at Tailhook 91 has 
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led to an unprecedented level of public em- 
barrassment and a corresponding loss of con- 
fidence in the leadership of the Navy. These 
unfortunate circumstances were clearly at 
the heart of many of ADM Kelso's comments 
to DCIS investigators during his 23 July 1992 
interview. During the interview ADM Kelso 
decried the misconduct of junior aviators at 
Tailhook 91 and reflected on actions that 
Should have been taken to prevent such con- 
duct. 

Thus, as was asked of the Secretary's in- 
volvement in Allen, did ADM Kelso's obvious 
indignation and embarrassment amount to a 
personal interest in the ensuing investiga- 
tions of Tailhook 91, and the litigation that 
followed? This court reasons that, standing 
alone, ADM Kelso's vehement disapproval 
would not amount to a personal interest. As 
in Allen, official indignation, no matter how 
strong, is not disqualifying when it is es- 
poused in a purely official capacity. 

However, unlike the Secretary's involve- 
ment in Allen, ADM Kelso was actually 
present and personally involved in the events 
at Tailhook 91. This court has determined 
that, as is alleged against CDRs Miller and 
Tritt, ADM Kelso actually observed sexually 
oriented misconduct on the patio and in the 
various squadron hospitality suites on Fri- 
day night, and on Saturday evening as well, 
and he failed to take action to stop such con- 
duct. 

Applying the objective "reasonable per- 
son" standard of the Gordon case to these 
circumstances, the critical issue is whether 
ADM Kelso’s own presence and personal 
knowledge of some of the inappropriate con- 
duct on the patio and in the hospitality 
suites, and his apparent failure to act to stop 
such conduct, would lead a reasonable person 
to conclude that he must therefore be so 
closely connected to these cases that his in- 
terest in the outcome of the instant cases is 
more than purely official. Based on the to- 
tality of evidence presented and this court's 
related findings of fact, the answer can only 
be yes. A reasonable person would have to 
conclude that ADM Kelso would have more 
than a purely official interest. Thus, under 
the Gordon standard, ADM Kelso is an “ас- 
cuser'" within the meaning of Article 1(9), 
UCMJ. 

ADM Kelso’s personal interest is further 
demonstrated by other aspects of his in- 
volvement as set forth in this court's find- 
ings of fact. First, this court found that the 
NIS investigation was limited only to the 
complaints of criminal assault against fe- 
male attendees. The subsequent DODIG in- 
vestigation was expanded to focus on the 
presence and behavior of flag and general of- 
ficers, including ADM Kelso. During the 
course of the this DODIG investigation, Ad- 
miral Kelso was interviewed by DCIS inves- 
tigators at which time he stated that he did 
not recall ever being present on the third 
floor of the Hilton on Saturday, 07 Septem- 
ber 1991. During the ensuing months of inves- 
tigation, large number of eyewitnesses stat- 
ed to DCIS investigators that they observed 
ADM Kelso on the patio on Saturday 
evening. 

Based on the inconsistencies between ADM 
Kelso account and the accounts given by the 
eyewitnesses, DODIG investigators inter- 
viewed ADM Kelso a second time. This inter- 
view was preceded by advisement pursuant 
to Article 31(b), UCMJ, that ADM KElso was 
suspected of making a false statement to in- 
vestigators regarding his presence on the 
third floor of the Hilton on Saturday. A 
number of eyewitnesses had contradicted his 
account of his activities and movements on 
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Saturday evening by reporting their observa- 
tions of him on the patio and near the area 
where known assaultive conduct had alleg- 
edly occurred. Under these circumstances, a 
reasonable person would conclude that ADM 
Kelso's status as a suspect would make him 
personally interested in the investigation of 
his activities at Tailhook 91, and in the liti- 
gation of any case that might focus on this 
involvement as claimed by the eyewitnesses. 

Secondly, in examining the trial itself, 
where numerous, credible witnesses came 
forward to testify that they saw ADM Kelso 
on the third floor pool patio area of the Hil- 
ton on Saturday evening in obvious con- 
tradiction to ADM Kelso's sworn denial be- 
fore this court, a reasonable person would be 
forced to conclude that ADM Kelso had a 
personal interest in this litigation. The mo- 
tive for ADM Kelso's denial that he ever wit- 
nessed any inappropriate conduct at any 
time during Tailhook 91, and his denial that 
he was ever present on the patio on Saturday 
evening, clearly define ADM Kelso's personal 
stake and interest in these cases. 

Considering the totality of ADM Kelso's 
personal involvement in Tailhook 91, this 
court harbors no doubt that at the time 
ADM Kelso appointed VADM Reason as the 
CDA, he was so closely connected to the 
events surrounding the charges of omission 
against CDRs Miller and Tritt that his inter- 
est was primarily personal. 

While it may be that ADM Kelso's took no 
direct action related specifically to the Mil- 
ler and Tritt cases based solely upon his per- 
sonal interest, the law makes no exception. 
Having a personal interest in the litigation, 
ADM Kelso is an “ассивег” within the mean- 
ing of Article 1(9), UCMJ. 

Finally, this court must analyze whether 
the "accuser" concept extends to LT Sam- 
ples. The nexus that exists between ADM 
Kelso's actions and the charges against LT 
Samples is much less than that which exists 
in the cases of CDRs Miller and Tritt. LT 
Samples is not charged with failure to pre- 
vent misconduct. He is charged with actual, 
assaultive behavior. This misconduct alleg- 
edly occurred on the evening of 07 September 
1991. Moreover, there is no convincing evi- 
dence (and the court does not believe) ADM 
Kelso personally witnessed any of the crimi- 
nal assaults that allegedly occurred in the 
third floor hallway of the Hilton on Satur- 
day evening. 

It is apparent, however, from the charges 
in the Miller and Tritt cases that the govern- 
ment alleges a failure of leadership on the 
part of senior officers in attendance at 
Tailhook 91. The defense claims that this 
failure of leadership was displayed from the 
highest ranking officer to the lowest, and to 
lodge criminal charges of omission against 
two commanders, from a group of what ad- 
mittedly is а large number of officers, is pa- 
tently unfair and unjust. 

Given what reasonable citizens would per- 
ceive to be a naval officer duty to intervene 
when faced with obvious improprieties by his 
subordinates, a failure to intervene would 
constitute abandonment of the leadership re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to them by their sta- 
tion and rank. As noted earlier in the back- 
ground discussion, if senior officers had in- 
tervened weeks, days, hours, or even minutes 
prior to these criminal assaults, a high prob- 
ability exists that both the assaults and 
much of the Navy's embarrassment could 
have been avoided. The greatest responsibil- 
ity must lie with the most senior officers, 
and ADM Kelso was the most senior military 
officer present. 

This court has found that ADM Kelso was 
present on the third floor patio on both Fri- 
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day and Saturday evenings, near the loca- 
tion where alleged assaults on female 
attendees occurred. This court has also 
found that ADM Kelso witnessed improper 
conduct being committed by junior officers. 
Many other senior naval officers witnessed 
similar activity. It is clear from the record 
that no one attempted to intervene to end 
the lewd and improper sexually oriented be- 
havior. Conduct which began as being merely 
in bad taste quickly escalated and finally 
ended in physical assaults. If proper leader- 
ship had been shown, the subsequent assaults 
and other inappropriate conduct might have 
been prevented. 

All commanders who observed impropri- 
eties in officer conduct at Tailhook 91 and 
failed to act are consequently disqualified as 
convening authorities. All commanders who 
personally witnessed improper conduct at 
prior Tailhook symposiums and con- 
sequently knew personally of the history of 
these symposiums as opportunities for exces- 
sive alcohol consumption, rowdy behavior 
and immoral, sexually-oriented activities, 
and who voiced no protests, are similarly 
disqualified. This court harbors no doubt 
that their personal inaction in failing to in- 
tervene to prevent inappropriate conduct 
would be viewed by reasonable people as 
being a significant contributing factor in the 
unrestrained atmosphere which escalated to 
the sexual assaults on female attendees that 
ensued on the evening of 07 September 1991. 

The circumstances can only be viewed as a 
personal embarrassment for all senior naval 
officers who could have acted, but did not. 
The opportunity to spare the Navy and the 
Marine Corps the chagrin and humiliation 
that has been heaped upon it was lost. Given 
the intense media interest, Presidential and 
Congressional condemnation, and the gen- 
eral lost of public confidence in the Navy, no 
senior officer who was personally involved in 
the Tailhook 91 can exercise that high degree 
of impartiality required as a convening au- 
thority in this situation. 

For these reasons, although less direct, 
ADM Kelso has a personal interest in the 
outcome of the litigation involving LT Sam- 
ples as well. 

Irrespective of the rationale stated above 
for the denomination of ADM Kelso as a “ас- 
cuser" in either of the cases at bar, this 
court strongly views the necessity to follow 
the spirit of Article 1(9), UCMJ, as an equal- 
ly justifiable basis for disqualifying ADM 
Kelso as an “ассизег” in all three cases at 
bar. Clearly, the protective spirit of this Ar- 
ticle dictates that any military commander 
convening a court-martial calling a subordi- 
nate to account for an act of misconduct in 
violation of the UCMJ, must be free from 
any suspicion of involvement, directly or in- 
directly, in the same or any related act of 
misconduct. This is matter of fundamental 
fairness. Whenever even the appearance of 
personal involvement on the part of the mili- 
tary commander cannot be dispelled with 
reasonable certainly, that commander must 
be deemed to possess an interest ‘‘other than 
official" in the prosecution of his or her sub- 
ordinate and must be disqualified as an “ас- 
cuser' from acting as the convening author- 
ity. 

Likewise, under such circumstances, any 
junior commander in the direct chain of 
command of a superior accuser“ must be 
disqualified. A junior commander in the 
chain of command simply cannot act with 
the degree of impartially demanded by the 
UCMJ under the "chilling" effect of his or 
her senior's actual or suspected personal in- 
volvement. 
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This court's ultimate finding on this issue 
is that ADM Kelso is an "accuser'" in all 
three cases joined for the purpose of this mo- 
tion. Considering all the circumstances re- 
lated above, one can ask the question Judge 
Cox proposes in the Jeter case to determine 
personal interest, "[s]hould I have removed 
myself as the judge in the case?“ Jeter, 35 
М.Ј. at 447. While this standard is too strict, 
there is no doubt that ADM Kelso could not 
under any circumstances judge either CDR 
Miller, CDR Tritt, or LT Samples, with the 
degree of impartiality mandated by the 
UCMJ. 

As far as the cases of CDR Miller, CDR 
Tritt and LT Samples are concerned, this 
court has carefully reviewed the сіг- 
cumstances of ADM Kelso's activities relat- 
ing to Tailhook 91. The court's inevitable 
conclusion is that the current convening au- 
thority, VADM Reason, as with all com- 
manders subordinate to ADM Kelso, cannot 
function as the convening authority in the 
manner envisioned by Congress. Although 
VADM Reason's conduct has been above re- 
proach, as an officer subordinate to ADM 
Kelso, he is a junior accuser." Therefore, 
VADM Reason must be disqualified as a mat- 
ter of law. 

Command influence 

To protect those responsible for admin- 
istering the military justice systems from 
unlawful command influence in the exercise 
of their official Codal responsibilities, the 
Congress enacted Article 37, UCMJ, as a part 
of the 1951 Code. This Article states that: 

“Мо person subject to this chapter may at- 
tempt to coerce or, by any unauthorized 
means, influence the action of a court-mar- 
tial or any other military tribunal or any 
member thereof, in reaching the findings or 
sentence in any case, or the action of any 
convening, approving, or reviewing authority 
with respect to his judicial acts.“ 

One of the principal purposes of Article 37, 
UCMJ, is to ensure the impartiality of the 
military judicial process by protecting the 
convening authority from undue command 
influence in the exercise of his or her inde- 
pendent judgment in disposing of alleged vio- 
lations of the UCMJ. In addition to ensuring 
the impartially of the military justice proc- 
ess, it is also intended to convey a sense of 
confidence in the integrity of the military 
justice process in the public eye. 

Military appellate courts have recognized 
two types of unlawful command influence, 
actual and apparent. 

First, actual unlawful command influence 
occurs when there is an intentional or unin- 
tentional influence exerted by higher author- 
ity which works to undermine the impartial- 
ity of the military justice system. This may 
be an intentional effort to assist the prosecu- 
tion or it may be an innocent action, such as 
а call to action to get tough on drug use, 
which inadvertently serves to bias members 
of the court. This is true for influence di- 
rected at the convening authority, for exam- 
ple, it is unlawful for a superior commander 
by personal persuasion to adversely interfere 
with the independent decision-making proc- 
ess of a subordinate commander. 

Unlawful command influence can also 
occur by regulation, memorandum, or brief- 
ing, initiated or made by the convening au- 
thority, the staff judge advocate, trial coun- 
sel, or higher authority. For policy direc- 
tives see United States v. Brice, 19 M.J. 170 
(C.M.A. 1985) and United States v. Treakle, 18 
M.J. 646 (A.C.M.R. 1984), where policy direc- 
tives were interpreted by many as mandat- 
ing a policy not to give character evidence 
for an accused at court-martial. The appear- 
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ance of unlawful command influence that ex- 
isted in that case mandated reversal as to 
sentence. 

The test for actual unlawful command in- 
fluence is “figuratively” described by the 
Navy-Marine Corps Court of Military Review 
as being whether the convening authority 
has been brought into the deliberation 
room." See Allen at 509 (quoting U.S. v. 
Grady, 15 M.J. 215 (C.M.A 1983)). 

Apparent unlawful command influence, on 
the other hand, is premised on the external 
perception of fairness in the military justice 
system. This form of unlawful command in- 
fluence centers on the loss of confidence in 
the integrity of the process in the public eye 
as discussed above. The Navy-Marine Corps 
Court of Military Review provides a standard 
for this type of unlawful command influence. 
As formulated by that court, "the test for 
apparent unlawful command influence is 
whether à reasonable member of the public, 
if aware of all the facts, would have a loss of 
confidence in the military justice system 
and believe it to be unfair." Allen at 509 (cit- 
ing both U.S. v. Rosser, 6 M.J. 267 (C.M.A. 
1979); U.S. v. Cruz, 20 M.J. 873, 890 (ACMR 
1985)). 

Turning now to the application of the law 
to this court's findings of fact, the first issue 
is whether ADM Kelso's action in appointing 
VADM Reason as CDA amounted to unlawful 
command influence in any of the cases at 
bar. 

Although tied more directly to the issue of 
ADM Kelso's status as an accuser.“ the de- 
fense claims that ADM Kelso exerted actual 
unlawful command influence by appointing 
VADM Reason as the CDA, thereby withhold- 
ing authority to convene courts-martial 
from all other commanders, including those 
in CDR Miller, CDR Tritt, and L'T Samples 
chain of command who would ordinarily be 
responsible under the UCMJ for convening 
their respective cases. 

The withholding of convening authority 
power from the immediate superior of an ac- 
cused is rare. However, as acknowledged by 
the defense, such а withholding is not pro- 
Scribed by the UCMJ. Further, it does not 
infer any unlawful infringement on the dis- 
cretionary authority vested in the command- 
ers from which the convening authority 
power is withheld. For example, in Allen at 
591-592, the Navy-Marine Corps Court of Mili- 
tary Review held that it was proper to limit 
the discretion of Commander Naval Forces 
Pacific in the disposition of national secu- 
rity cases so long as the Secretary did not 
interfere with the exercise of that discretion 
once à case was in his hands. Thus, the issue 
is not whether it was unlawful for ADM 
Kelso to appoint VADM Reason as the CDA, 
the issue is whether VADM Reason was al- 
lowed to exercise his independent discretion 
following the CDA appointment. 

Case law holds the existence of improper 
command influence must be determined on à 
case-by-case basis and is a factual decision 
to be made by the court. See See v. Accodino, 
20 M.J. 870 (AFCMR 1985). 

This court has found that ADM Kelso was 
cognizant of the narrow focus of the NIS in- 
vestigation, i.e., excluded any inquiry into 
the personal involvement of flag officers at 
Tailhook 91, including his own personal in- 
volvement. The court has also found that fol- 
lowing the DODIG investigation, ADM Kelso 
received the separately maintained files con- 
taining information describing the alleged 
failure of leadership and other personal in- 
volvement of a number of flag officers, in- 
cluding his own file. This court further found 
that none of these files were ever delivered 
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to VADM Reason for consideration in his re- 
ferral decision process. This court also found 
that ADM Kelso attempted to shield his per- 
sonal involvement at Tailhook 91 by denying 
that he ever observed any inappropriate be- 
havior on the part of junior aviators during 
his visit to Tailhook 91. The court further 
found that ADM Kelso, despite his denial, 
was, in fact, present on the patio on Satur- 
day evening at about the same time that the 
alleged acts of omission occurred supporting 
the allegations of dereliction of duty and 
conduct unbecoming that of an officer 
charged against CDRs Miller and Tritt. 

During the course of the litigation of the 
motion at bar, this court determined that all 
of this information was withheld from 
VADM Reason prior to his decision to refer 
CDRs Miller and Tritt’s cases to trial by 
court-martial. It was only after extensive 
litigation and numerous orders by this court 
that this information was finally disclosed 
and made available to VADM Reason. 

Based on these circumstances, and despite 
ADM Kelso's 01 February 1993 written direc- 
tion to VADM Reason that he utilize his 
independent discretion in disposing of 
Tailhook cases, this court finds that ADM 
Kelso manipulated the initial investigative 
process and the subsequent CDA process in a 
manner designed to shield his personal in- 
volvement in Tailhook 91. This manipulation 
of the process by ADM Kelso and others was 
for their own personal ends and not directed 
at these accused. However, this court further 
finds that ADM Kelso’s actions, although not 
intentionally directed at either the prosecu- 
tion of CDRs Miller or Tritt, had a signifi- 
cant influence on VADM Reason’s decision 
to bring charges against them. In this re- 
spect, this court can only speculate as to 
what VADM Reason's referral decision may 
have been as to the charges alleged against 
CDRs Miller and Tritt had be known of the 
extent of ADM Kelso’s personal involvement, 
and that of other senior flag officers, at 
Tailhook 91. This is particularly true in light 
of the fact that the evidence strongly sug- 
gests that ADM Kelso was present on the 
patio at the same time the alleged acts of 
misconduct took place which CDRs Miller 
and Tritt are charged with failing to stop. 

The government suggests that the decision 
by VADM Reason to prosecute CDRs Miller 
and Tritt may have been the same even if he 
was aware of ADM Kelso’s involvement. This 
may be true, but it is a matter of speculation 
at best. In any case it does not serve to cure 
the adverse impact on the referral process. 
Thus, this court finds that the totality of 
ADM Kelso’s actions not only served to de- 
nominate him an “accuser,” his actions also 
amounted to actual unlawful command in- 
fluence. 

Even if it could be determined that ADM 
Kelso's actions also did not amount to actual 
unlawful command influence, it could not be 
denied that the totality of his actions 
amounted to at least apparent unlawful com- 
mand influence. 

The Court of Military Appeals held in U.S. 
v. Karlson, 16 M.J. 469 (C.M.A. 1983), that the 
public's confidence in a fair and impartial 
military justice system must be maintained, 
and the appearance of manipulation by supe- 
riors cannot be permitted to exist. The Court 
has also held: 

“Nothing erodes public confidence in the 
military justice system as quickly as the 
perception that the outcome of a trial, be it 
findings or sentence, is preordained by the 
improper exercise of command position. One 
of the basic objectives of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice is to eradicate the misuse 
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of command power." U.S. v. Tucker, 20 M.J. 
863, 865 (AFCMR 1985) (citing U.S. v. Cole, 17 
U.S.C.M.A. 296, 36 C. M. R. 94 (C. M. A. 1967)).) 

This public confidence would certainly be 
lost if this court were to allow ADM Kelso's 
obvious manipulation of the Tailhook 91 in- 
vestigative process and the subsequent CDA 
appointment process to stand. This court has 
no doubt that any reasonable member of the 
public would view the military justice sys- 
tem as being unfair if he or she knew of the 
circumstances surrounding ADM Kelso’s in- 
volvement at Tailhook 91, and his subse- 
quent involvement in the investigative and 
CDA processes. The appearance of shielding 
senor officers while permitting the courts- 
martial of the more junior officers under the 
convening authority of VADM Reason can- 
not be denied. While this may not rise to the 
level of selective prosecution, the public 
would likely view it as such. At the very 
least, the public would perceive the military 
justice process as promoting an unfair dou- 
ble standard. Under the mandate of the 
court’s holding in Karlson, such an appear- 
ance must be avoided, and cannot be allowed 
by this court to stand without providing a 
corrective remedy. 

The Court of Military Appeals has held 
that where any doubt exist as to the pres- 
ence of unlawful command influence, the 
doubt must be resolved in favor of the ac- 
cused. See U.S. v. Kitchens, 12 U.S.C.M.A. 589, 
31 C.M.R. 175 (1961). Moreover, the govern- 
ment must prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the existence of unlawful command in- 
fluence will not adversely impact the right 
of CDR Miller and CDR Tritt to a fair trial 
on the merits. See U.S. v. Dykes, 38 M.J. 270 
(CMA 1993). This court finds that in the cases 
of CDR Miller and CDR Tritt the government 
has not met that burden. 

The issue of how ADM Kelso’s actions im- 
pacted on VADM Reason's decision to refer 
LT Samples’ case to trial is not as easy to 
discern as in the cases of CDRs Miller and 
Tritt. As previously stated, the charge 
against LT Samples involves only assaultive 
conduct, allegedly occurring in the third 
floor hallway of the Hilton on Saturday 
evening. 

No direct evidence exists supporting that 
ADM Kelso was actually present in the hall- 
way that evening, or that he witnessed any 
assaultive behavior in the third floor hall- 
way аб any time during Tailhook 91, Тһеге- 
fore, the nexus between ADM Kelso’s actions 
as discussed above and the single offense 
charged against LT Samples, and any poten- 
tial adverse impact on VADM Reason's delib- 
erative referral process, is much less evident 
than in the cases of CDRs Miller and Tritt. 

Had VADM Reason known of ADM Kelso's 
involvement in Tailhook 91, would the refer- 
ral of charges against LT Samples been any 
different? This court cannot determine with 
reasonable certainty the extent of potential 
impact on the CDA's referral decision. This 
uncertainty must be resolved in favor of L'T 
Samples. See Kitchens. 

In light of all of the facts and cir- 
cumstances which have been established dur- 
ing the five weeks of litigation on the mo- 
tion at bar, many of which were unknown to 
VADM Reason at the time he referred LT 
Samples case to trial, this court finds that 
LT Samples’ case should be reviewed de novo 
by a convening authority superior in rank 
and command to ADM Kelso to ensure that 
he has been given fair and impartial treat- 
ment in the critical referral process. 

It Is Hereby Ordered, based upon the find- 
ings of this court (1) that ADM Kelso is an 
“accuser” within the meaning of Article 1(9), 
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UCMJ, with regard to each accused and (2) 
that there has been both actual and apparent 
unlawful command influence in each case, 
the charges against CDR Thomas R. Miller, 
U.S. Navy, CDR Gregory E. Tritt, U.S. Navy, 
and L'T David Samples, U.S. Navy are hereby 
DISMISSED WITHOUT PREJUDICE to the 
government's right to reinstate court-mar- 
tial proceedings against the accused for the 
same offenses at a later date. 

It Is Further Ordered that VADM Reason is 
disqualified as convening authority pursuant 
to R.C.M. 504. In light of this order, VADM 
Reason may proceed with the following ac- 
tions only: 

(1) Make а decision to take no further ad- 
verse actions against any or all of the three 
accused, effectively ending the proceedings; 

(2) Take administrative or non-judicial dis- 
ciplinary action in any or all of the cases in 
lieu of further judicial proceedings; 

(3) Forward the charges to an authority 
senior in rank and command to ADM Kelso 
pursuant to R.C.M. 401(c) and section 0129 of 
the JAG Manual for disposition by superior 
competent authority, which may include the 
reinstatement of charges against these ac- 
cused. 

WILLIAM T. VEST, Jr., 
Captain, JAGC, USN, 
Circuit Military Judge. 
FOOTNOTES 


!CDR Gregory E. Tritt, U.S. Navy, an accused be- 
fore a separate general court-martial, requested 
leave of court to join in this motion with CDR Mil- 
ler on grounds that а similar motion had been filed 
with the court in hís case. CDR Tritt and his counsel 
were present for each hearing on this motion. After 
the presentation of evidence on the motion, LT 
David Samples, U.S. Navy, likewise an accused be- 
fore a separate general court-martial, requested to 
join in the motion. Although coming in later, LT 
Samples claimed similar issues of law and fact on 
the motion and waived presentation of further evi- 
dence. The government had no objection. This court 
granted both the request of CDR Tritt and LT Sam- 
ples to join the motion in the interest of judicial 
economy. 

2Article 1(9), UCMJ, reads in pertinent part: Ac- 
cuser' means * * * any other person who has an in- 
terest other than an official interest in the prosecu- 
tion of the accused. 

3Article 37, UCMJ reads in part: "No person sub- 
ject to this chapter may attempt to * * * by any un- 
authorized means, influence * * * the action of any 
convening, approving, or reviewing authority with 
respect to his judicial acts.“ 

*The Defense Criminal Investigative Service 
(DCIS) is a part of the Department of Defense In- 
spector General's Office (DODIG) and throughout 
this hearing witnesses have referred to them inter- 
changeably. 

»The female leg shaving exhibition was positioned 
directly behind the full-length window in one of the 
hospitality suites. Those on the patio outside the 
window and those in the suite were encouraged to 
watch an elaborate shaving process that íncluded 
having the woman sit in a barber chair and expose 
her legs as much as she would permit, then two 
Navy officers would massage oil on her legs, apply 
the shaving cream, and then shave the legs. AI- 
though less offensive, it was intended to draw people 
to the suíte in the same way as professional strip- 
pers and other lewd exhibitions were employed by 
other hospitality suites. 

*'These courts-martial have been consolidated for 
this motion only. All references to the transcript 
page numbers are to the unauthenticated record of 
United States v. Miller. If and when the record is fully 
reviewed and authenticated, the page numbers may 
be slightly different as a result of normal editing. 

"These Reports of Interview proved to be problem- 
atic throughout this hearing. The methodology for 
the DCIS investigators was to interview a witness 
and take handwritten notes, no audio or video re- 
cording was ever done, and then to prepare the ROI 
from the notes some days or even weeks later. The 
ROI was never shown to the witness and the witness 
was never asked to acknowledge the accuracy of the 
ROI, much less swear to the truth of the contents. 
This novice approach to críminal investigation re- 
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sulted in the wholesale repudiation of the reports by 
many of the witnesses. This court has given minimal 
weight to the ROIs unless they have been subse- 
quently verified through stipulation, in-court testi- 
mony, or some other reliable means, such as clear 
and specific references in the handwritten notes of 
the investigator. 

It is important to note that not only has the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals maintained a consistent 
interpretation of ‘‘accuser’’ for over 40 years, but 
given this long-standing interpretation, Congress 
has made no changes to the law. 

*Judge Gierke, concurring in result, takes issue 
with the expansive interpretation of a type-three ac- 
cuser. "I believe that the correct definition of 'ac- 
cuser' is limited to anyone who has a personal inter- 
est in ensuring that the accused is prosecuted. Jeter 
at 448. Judge Cox, also in а concurring opinion, 
takes the opposite approach and would require the 
convening authority to have the highest level of ju- 
dicial impartiality. "I ask only the question, 'Should 
І have removed myself as the judge іп the case?'" 
Jeter at 447. Although this court did not employ ei- 
ther of these outermost standards, I will note that 
given the facts of this case, the current finding of 
this court would be the same. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO REPEAL THE CUBAN ADJUST- 
MENT ACT 


(Mr. KOPETSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, many people come to our coun- 
try every year seeking asylum. We ac- 
cept asylum-seekers for basically three 
reasons: family reunification, desirable 
economic benefits, and humanitarian 
concerns. We turn many people away if 
they do not fit into one of these cat- 
egories. 

Mr. Speaker, I visited refugee camps 
in Hong Kong, Thailand, India, and 
Turkey, and I heard the horror stories 
that people endured and learned how 
difficult it is to gain political asylum 
in the United States. 

However, an exception to our immi- 
gration policy allows one group of peo- 
ple to come to this country no ques- 
tions asked. If they stay here a year, 
they gain permanent-residency status. 
This exception is made not on the basis 
of political oppression, poverty, war- 
fare, or to reunite families. Under this 
exception in 1991-92 more people were 
given permanent status in the United 
States than were accepted from Cam- 
bodia, El Salvador, Romania, Somalia, 
Haiti, and the former Yugoslavia com- 
bined. 

The reason over 10,000 people were 
given permanent status in the United 
States was that they were born in 
Cuba. The Cuban Adjustment Act is in- 
defensible and should be repealed, and 
that is why today I am introducing leg- 
islation to repeal the Cuban Adjust- 
ment Act so Cubans will be treated just 
as every other political asylum seeker 
in the world is treated. 

Mr. Speaker, today | am introducing legisla- 
tion to repeal the Cuban Adjustment Act of 
1966. 

Mr. Speaker, the Cuban Adjustment Act al- 
lows Cuban nationals who have been living in 
the United States for 1 year, under any cir- 
cumstances, to become permanent residents 
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of the United States. In practical terms, the act 
creates an exception to our immigration law 
which is not available to any other people of 
any other nationality. In 1991—92 a total of 
10,851 Cuban nationals adjusted to perma- 
nent resident status, this is in addition to 7,911 
Cuban refugees for the same period. The 
number of Cuban nationals who adjusted 
under the act exceeds the total number of ref- 
ugees in 1991-92 from Cambodia, El Sal- 
vador, Romania, Somalia, and the former 
Yugoslavia. Further, with travel restrictions 
being lowered in Cuba there is a greater likeli- 
hood that Cuban nationals may be overstaying 
their nonimmigrant visas and adjusting to per- 
manent residence status under the act. The 
act enables presumably any Cuban national 
who arrives in the United States and finds 
some way to stay here, to become a perma- 
nent resident, whether or not he or she meets 
the definition of a refugee or fits within the 
legal immigration preference categories. 

The act was passed in 1966, a time when 
we as a country had very different concerns 
and priorities. It has not accomplished the goal 
of sending a message to Cuba, even if the 
message was sent it was never heard. Fidel 
Castro is still in power in Cuba while many of 
those who oppose him now reside perma- 
nently in this country. Some have even argued 
that the act has prolonged the Castro regime. 
The act is a cold war relic and it should go the 
way of other vestiges of the cold war. 

A greater issue raised by the act is its pa- 
tently discriminatory effect. | cannot believe 
that we are willing to continue to support a law 
which gives this overly generous benefit to 
people leaving a country which is certainly no 
worse off than many Caribbean and Latin 
American countries. Further, Mr. Speaker be- 
cause this law allows any person who is sim- 
ply Cuban-born to gain permanent residence 
status in the United States. Cuban-born peo- 
ple who are currently living in Germany, 
Spain, or Canada can leave those countries 
and attain permanent residence status in this 
country if they so desire. How can we con- 
tinue to justify this law when there are so 
many people fleeing desperate situations that 
we must refuse? 

Mr. Speaker, the repeal of this obsolete law 
has enjoyed a large base of support. It has 
passed the Senate a number of times and has 
been favorably reported out by the House 
Juidicary Committee. The Cuban Adjustment 
Act creates the perception of unfairness. But 
more importantly, Mr. Speaker the act is in 
fact unfair to people throughout the world 
seeking political asylum in the United States. 
| urge swift consideration of this important leg- 
islation. 

56 CUBANS REACH PUERTO RICO 

SAN JUAN, PUERTO Rico.—Fifty-six more 
Cubans took advantage of a backdoor route 
into the United States, landing on a remote 
U.S. island and forcing immigration officials 
to ferry them to Puerto Rico. 

All were expected to receive asylum in the 
latest case illustrating the different treat- 
ment refugees from Fidel Castro’s com- 
munist state get from those fleeing political 
and economic turmoil elsewhere, such as in 
Haiti. 

The Cubans apparently had flown from Ha- 
vana to the Dominican Republic, then paid a 
boat owner to take them illegally on Monday 
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to Mona Island, about halfway across the 
channel that separates the Dominican Re- 
public from Puerto Rico. 

By late that afternoon, immigration offi- 
cials had arranged for the Cubans to be flown 
by helicopter to Puerto Rico. The Mona 
route was rarely traveled by Cubans before 
October, but more than 340 have used it 
since, border patrol officials said. 


FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN 
ALAN GREENSPAN’S CRYSTAL 
BALL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, when 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Green- 
span chose to raise interest rates, did 
he look into his crystal ball and see 
something the rest of us did not? Be- 
fore we chop more wood, stoke the fur- 
nace, and buy а new shovel, let us 
check the track record of this foul 
weather forecaster. 

When Alan Greenspan was Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisors 
under President Gerald Ford, this 
country was suffering from rising oil 
prices. Due to OPEC, nominal oil prices 
tripled from 1973 to 1974 and then rose 
30 percent in the next 4 years. This is 
what economists call an external shock 
to the U.S. economy. 

This situation warranted a different 
economic policy than the one the ad- 
ministration chose. What should have 
happened is that the economy should 
have been stimulated to offset rising 
oil prices. Instead, Mr. Greenspan 
chose to concentrate on inflation re- 
sulting in the Ford administration’s 
conferences on inflation in which con- 
ferees chanted against inflation. It left 
the Ford administration totally unpre- 
pared to fight a major recession. 

If you have tunnel vision and see 
only inflation in your crystal ball, then 
you disregard the possibility of lower 
income and employment, and you will 
be blinded to the effects of rising oil 
prices. 

The House Banking Committee re- 
cently examined the records former 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns had donated to the Gerald R. 
Ford Presidential Library in Ann 
Arbor, MI. The committee discovered 
an article, ‘‘Ford Losing Confidence in 
Econ Aides," from which I will quote. 
It was written by J.F. terHorst, who 
was Assistant to the President in the 
Ford White House. It appeared in the 
December 16, 1974 New York Daily 
News: 

Last fall, when he fashioned the anti-infla- 
tion package he presented Congress follow- 
ing his series of economic summit meetings, 
Ford relied heavily on the forecasts of his 
consultants, including Economic Council 
Chairman Alan Greenspan. 

They, his advisors, assured him that rising 
prices and production costs were the prime 
enemy of a healthy America. He was advised 
that while recession lurked distantly on the 
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horizon, it was not an imminent prospect 
that would confront him immediately.” 

So today, Ford sits unhappily in the 
wreckage of his anti-inflation program while 
every economic barometer and authority 
outside the White House suggests he badly 
miscalculated the onslaught of a serious re- 
cession in the United States. 

What disturbs the President is that his dis- 
tinguished economic counselors could not 
have foreseen two months ago when he an- 
nounced his anti-inflation program that 
America would enter 1975 in the throes of 
slumping auto sales, nationwide layoff in 
consumer products industries and dwindling 
production, the hallmarks of a recession slid- 
ing dangerously toward depression. 

Well my colleagues, unlike the sea- 
sons, it is clear that some things don’t 
change. By concentrating on inflation, 
which at the time was strongly influ- 
enced by the rising price of import oil, 
Ford’s advisors evidently failed to see 
the fragile nature of the U.S. economy 
and the great harm that rising energy 
prices could bring. The unemployment 
rate hit 9 percent in May 1975 and did 
not fall below 7 percent until 2 years 
later, at the end of 1977. 

Today, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Greenspan seems to be giving the same 
sort of advice. Rather than acknowl- 
edging the fragility of the nascent eco- 
nomic recovery, Chairman Greenspan 
is charting a risky course by raising in- 
terest rates when no inflation is in 
sight—anywhere. I would like to ask 
Chairman Greenspan a question: Is it 
wise that the Federal Reserve risk the 
misery of slowing down a fragile econ- 
omy when, as you admitted on January 
31, 1993 before the Joint Economic 
Committee, that the inflation rate for 
all of 1993 may have been 2 percent or 
less? 

Chairman Greenspan and his col- 
leagues at the Federal Reserve an- 
nounced their pre-emptive strike in 
February 1994, at a time when more 
people are being laid off in any 1 month 
since 1989. But never mind this kind of 
news, especially if you have a good job. 
The spin master would like us to be- 
lieve that these lay-offs are a good 
thing. They say showing part-timers 
and lower paid workers the door is a 
marvelous way to increase productiv- 
ity. 

This reminds me of some turn-of-the- 
century rhetoric from a business orga- 
nization that maintained the best way 
to increase productivity is for workers 
to look out the window and see the 
long unemployment lines. 

The truth is that the Federal Reserve 
held the money supply defined as M2 to 
a crawl after the 1990 recession, se- 
verely impairing the recovery. Nobel 
Laureate Milton Friedman has even 
suggested that slow money growth was 
a major factor in the election defeat of 
the last President. 

The FED's actions have a great im- 
pact on the country's economic well- 
being. In May 1993, once the Federal 
Reserve finally realized it needed to 
give the economy a boost, it acceler- 
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ated money growth. Today, we see no 
such clear thinking. Many critics agree 
that the current action of the Federal 
Reserve to raise interest rates will 
slow down money growth and economic 
activity. 

I believe the correct move at this 
stage of the recovery would have been 
to increase money growth to a 4-per- 
cent annual rate of increase. This ac- 
tion would have lowered short-term in- 
terest rates slightly and greatly aided 
the recovery without affecting infla- 
tion. 

That sensible policy has been com- 
pletely voided by a Federal Reserve 
that intends to bring the economy to 
its knees to achieve zero inflation. On 
top of all the pain and suffering that a 
tight monetary policy will now bring, 
the decisionmakers at the Federal Re- 
serve continue to refuse to let the pub- 
lic know what goes into the individual 
Federal Open Market Committee 
[FOMC] member's thinking, even if it's 
detrimental to the country's best in- 
terest. My colleagues, I ask you to join 
with me in supporting legislation that 
will require full and complete records 
of the actions taken by the FOMC 
which sets the nation's monetary pol- 
icy. 

We must have complete accountabil- 
ity for the Nation's monetary policy at 
a critical time when Chairman Green- 
span and his colleagues have mounted 
an attack on a mirage of inflation 
while record numbers of our fellow citi- 
zens are stuck in the reality of a deep 
freeze. 

[From the Daily News, Dec. 16, 1974] 
TERHORST 
(By J.F. Terhorst) 

WASHINGTON—President Ford’s determina- 
tion to move swiftly with new programs to 
combat the nation’s growing recession stems 
not alone from the pressure of industry, 
labor and a worried citizenry. It results also 
from dismay with the economic forecast of 
some of his own advisers. 

To be blunt about it, the President has lost 
confidence in their ability to predict the eco- 
nomic future. He feels he has received inac- 
curate advice and, having been burned politi- 
саПу and publicly because of it, Ford now 
has adopted a show-me attitude toward his 
economic counselors while listening more se- 
riously to the advocates of direct federal ac- 
tion to overcome the country's economic cri- 
sis. 

This fall, when he fashioned the anti-infla- 
tion package he presented Congress follow- 
ing his series of economic summit meetings, 
Ford relied heavily on the forecasts of his 
consultants, including Economic Council 
Chairman Alan Greenspan. 

They assured him that rising prices and 
production costs were the prime enemy of a 
healthy America. He was advised that while 
a recession lurked distantly on the horizon, 
it was not an imminent prospect that would 
confront him immediately. Ford was further 
told that the warning signals from the busi- 
ness community, from Wall Street and from 
organized labor were probably exaggerated 
and, therefore, he should not be deterred 
from a major government assault on infla- 
tion. 
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Heeding their recommendations, Ford 
stuck to his desire to cut federal spending 
and bring the budget into balance for the 
first time in many years. Their advice also 
prompted him to recommend congressional 
passage of an income-tax surcharge to reduce 
the amount of money taxpayers would have 
available for spending on consumer goods, 
Ford was not totally surprised at Congress’ 
predictable reaction to his proposals and, 
deep within, neither was the President con- 
vinced that a public campaign of voluntary 
action to Whip Inflation Now" (WIN) would 
succeed. But he gave it the old college try 
trusting the advice of the professional econo- 
mists in the White House, as well as the ad- 
visers he had largely inherited from the 
Nixon administration. 

So, today, Ford sits unhappily in the 
wreckage of his anti-inflation program while 
every economic barometer and authority 
outside the White House suggests he badly 
miscalculated the onslaught of a seríous eco- 
nomic recession in the United States. 

What disturbs the President is that his dis- 
tinguished economic counselors could not 
have foreseen two months ago when he an- 
nounced his anti-inflation program that 
America would enter 1975 in the throes of 
slumping auto sales, nationwide layoffs in 
consumer products industries and dwindling 
production, the hallmarks of a recession slid- 
ing dangerously toward depression. 

Ford is too much of a gentleman to put the 
blame on hís predecessor in the White House. 
The country's economic woes were inherited 
by him from Richard Nixon. But Ford, as 
President, knows he is the man who will 
have to rectify the situation if governmental 
action can do it. 

"John Kennedy had his Bay of Pigs in 
Cuba," one Ford aide remarked wryly, “апа 
Gerald Ford is having his at home." Just as 
Kennedy had to learn quickly to rely on his 
own intuition and judgment in assessing the 
proposals of his advisers, so Ford has had to 
learn the difficult art of looking beyond his 
staff. This is not to suggest that expert ad- 
visers are not needed by Ford, but simply 
that he realizes that he and not any one of 
them is the President. 

Just how Ford will respond in detail to the 
recession problem has not yet been decided 
by him, but some clues already are available. 
With the President's approval, Treasury Sec- 
retary William Simon has signaled the 
Democratic Congress that the Ford adminis- 
tration will cooperate in devising an exten- 
Sive public-service employment program to 
deal with growing joblessness around the 
country. 

'The President's session with auto company 
officials and union leaders suggests a coming 
administration program to bolster auto sales 
and put thousands of laid-off workers back 
on the assembly lines. The auto industry is à 
vital part of the national economy, since one 
in every eight workers is employed in an 
auto-related field or is directly affected by 
auto plant cutbacks. 

The Federal Government could help rem- 
edy the situation in Detroit and elsewhere 
by temporarily suspending installation of 
costly emission-control devices and by cut- 
ting income taxes on individuals and cor- 
porations. 

Henry Ford 2d., one of those invited to the 
White House, already has advocated a 10 per- 
cent cut in income taxes, extended unem- 
ployment benefits for laid-off workers, relax- 
ation of federal controls on credit and а sys- 
tem of federal loans to expansion-minded 
businesses that now cannot afford to borrow 
money on today's high interest market. 
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It is no longer a question whether Ford 
will embark on a full-scale government pro- 
gram to combat recession. He has gotten the 
message from those outside the White House 
that recession is a greater threat just now 
than inflation, despite what his economic ad- 
visers told him eight weeks ago. Whatever 
shape it takes in January, the new Ford eco- 
nomic package will mean at least two 
things: 

It will signal that he has given up his long- 
cherished hope of balancing the federal budg- 
et for this fiscal year. Budget balancing had 
been a Ford obsession during his quarter cen- 
tury in Congress. 

It also will mean that Ford has determined 
that his own judgment is more important 
sometimes than that of the best intentioned 
advisers. 

The President's awareness of that precept 
is a good one, to all those who have been urg- 
ing Ford to break out of the shadows of un- 
certainty that have bedeviled his young ad- 
ministration. 


WHAT THEY’RE NOT TALKING 
ABOUT IN CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. SANDERS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
only Independent in the U.S. Congress, 
I have the responsibility to raise issues 
that my Democratic and Republican 
colleagues choose not to deal with. Let 
me briefly touch upon three issues of 
enormous consequence which, while ig- 
nored in Congress, must be addressed 
by the American people. 

The United States is, increasingly, 
an oligarchy. The richest 1 percent of 
our population now owns 37 percent of 
the wealth, more than the bottom 90 
percent of the people. The CEO's of the 
Forbes 500 corporations earn 157 times 
more than their average worker, and 
the gap between the rich and the poor 
is wider than at any time since the 
1920’s. From 1983 to 1989, 55 percent of 
the increase in family wealth accrued 
to the richest half of 1 percent of fami- 
lies, while the lower-middle and bot- 
tom wealth classes lost over $250 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of wealth. 

But oligarchy refers not just to the 
unfair distribution of wealth, but to 
the fact that the decisions which shape 
our consciousness and affect our lives 
are made by a very small and powerful 
group of people. 

The mass media, television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, book publish- 
ers, movie and video companies, for ex- 
ample, is largely controlled by a few 
multinational corporations who deter- 
mine the news and programming which 
we see, hear, and read—and, ulti- 
mately, what we believe. While vio- 
lence, scandal, horror, sports, and Rush 
Limbaugh are given much attention, 
we are provided with virtually no deep 
analysis of the problems facing work- 
ing people, or possible solutions to 
those problems. 

Economic decisions which wreck the 
lives of millions of American families 
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are made by a handful of CEO’s. While 
these corporate leaders bemoan the 
breakdown of morality and law and 
order, they close down profitable com- 
panies, cut wages and benefits, deny re- 
tired workers their pensions and trans- 
port our jobs to third world countries. 
American workers, who have often 
given decades of their lives to these 
companies, have absolutely no say as 
to what happens to them on the job. 
They are powerless and expendable— 
which is what oligarchy is all about. 

The United States is becoming a 
Third World economy. The standard of 
living of the average American worker 
continues to decline. The real wages of 
American production workers have 
dropped by 20 percent during the last 20 
years, as millions of decent paying jobs 
disappear. The new jobs that are being 
created are largely temporary, part 
time, low wage, and with few benefits. 

Twenty years ago, the United States 
led the world in terms of the wages and 
benefits our workers received. Today, 
we are in 12th place. Our wages, health 
care, vacation time, parental leave, 
and educational opportunity lag behind 
much of the industrialized world. On 
the other hand, much of our economic 
and social life is more and more resem- 
bling that of the desperate Third 
World. 

Twenty-two percent of our children 
live in poverty. Five million kids go 
hungry. Some 2 million Americans now 
lack permanent shelter or sleep out on 
the streets—many of them mentally ill 
and 1 in every 10 American families 
now puts food on the table only with 
the aid of food stamps. Tens of millions 
more survive, on bare subsistence, from 
paycheck to paycheck. 

In more and more abandoned neigh- 
borhoods in America, a lack of jobs, in- 
come, education and hope have created 
an extraordinary climate of savagery 
and violence which more than equals 
that of many communities in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

The suffering and desperation in the 
Third World which we have distantly 
observed is now coming home as we be- 
come a Third World economy. 

The United States is fast becoming a 
nondemocratic country. The United 
States has the lowest voter turnout of 
any major industrialized country on 
Earth. The 1992 Presidential election 
produced a 55 percent voter turnout. It 
is expected that the 1994 off-Presi- 
dential turnout will be about 36 per- 
cent. In local elections the turnout is 
often far lower. 

The simple fact is that the majority 
of Americans, and the vast majority of 
poor and working people, no longer be- 
lieve that their Government is relevant 
to their lives. They understand very 
clearly that real power rests with a 
wealthy elite, and that voting for twee- 
dle-dee or tweedle-dum is not going to 
change that reality or improve their 
lives. 
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If democracy is going to survive in 
this country, tens of millions of poor 
and working people are going to have 
to see the connection between their 
economic condition and the political 
process. They must vote not for the 
lesser of two evils, but for jobs, income, 
health care, and the dignity to which 
they, as human beings, are entitled. 
Only when that occurs will American 
democracy become revitalized. 
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POSSIBLE DEVASTATING EFFECTS 
OF CLINTON HEALTH CARE RE- 
FORM PLAN ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Мг. KIM] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KIM. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ex- 
press my grave concerns about the devastat- 
ing effect that the Clinton health care reform 
plan will have on the small businesses of this 
Nation. 

Two weeks ago, the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, Mr. Erskine 
Bowles, stated before the Committee on Small 
Business that: 

Small businessowners, when they examine 
the facts, will realize the value of the Health 
Security Act. They will realize that the act 
is good for small business. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, | recently put that state- 
ment to a test, and | am here to tell you that 
nothing could be farther from the truth: 

Several weeks ago, | held an open forum to 
discuss the effects of the Clinton plan on small 
business. After hearing the facts about the 
Clinton plan, not one repeat—not one of 
the small businessowners in attendance “real- 
ized the value of the President's plan." Let me 
read уои what several of these 
businessowners said when presented with the 
facts about the President's proposal. 

Mr. Chuck Keagle, a businessman who runs 
several small restaurants, testified that — 

If the Clinton plan were enacted as it 
stands now, my problems as a small 
businessowner would go away because we 
simply would not survive. We would have to 
close. There is no question about it. Our 
margins are very thin now and adding the 
additional cost of the health plan would sim- 
ply put our company out of business. 

Debbie Matthews, of Everitt Charles Tech- 
nologies, testified that— 

We have about 300 employees located in 
seven different locations. It's unbelievable to 
us that we may have a reporting relationship 
with seven different entities or health alli- 
ances. We would have to add a significant 
number of staff just to handle the reporting 
requirements in this new health care initia- 
tive. 

Barbara Price, owner of A-plus Mailing Sys- 
tems, testified that— 

The effect that the Clinton plan will have 
on my business is quite severe. We are al- 
ready doing our best just to stay in business 
going up against the big boys and added 
taxes, added expense. The Clinton plan is 
going to mean one of two things: We're going 
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to close our doors entirely and go out of 
business; or we're going to severely reduce 
the number of people we have working for us. 
That’s not good news. 

These comments were not unique. In fact, 
at that forum small businessowner after small 
businessowner told me that if the Clinton plan 
passes, they would have to either lay off em- 
ployees ог close entirely. One small 
businessowner, using a cost estimation work- 
sheet sent out by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, estimated that under the Clinton plan 
his health care costs would increase from a 
current level of $50,000 per year to $252,800 
per year, an increase of over 400 percent. 

When you listen to this kind of testimony— 
which comes from real people running real 
businesses—it becomes extremely clear that 
the Clinton plan poses a life-or-death threat to 
this Nation's small businesses. 

This threat stems, of course, from the em- 
ployer mandate provisions of the Clinton plan. 
Requiring employers to pay 80 percent of their 
employees' health care premiums and subject- 
ing these employers to payroll liabilities of be- 
tween 3.5 and 7.9 percent will place a costly 
new financial burden on small businesses, 
many of whom do not—and cannot afford to— 
provide health care for their employees. This 
new financial burden will be enormous: Even 
with Federal subsidies, the Clinton plan will in- 
crease the health care costs of small busi- 
nesses by more than $24 billion in the first 
year alone. 

Even more disturbingly, at the same time 
the President's plan targets small businesses, 
it gives big business a huge bailout. Large 
corporations, many of whom currently spend 
between 15 and 25 percent of payroll on 
health care for their employees, will enjoy an 
enormous financial windfall by having their 
health care premium liability capped at 7.9 
percent of payroll. Big business is even more 
excited about the provisions in the President's 
plan which would force the Federal Govern- 
ment to pick up a large part of their costs of 
providing health coverage to early retirees. In 
short, the Clinton plan would not only place 
new costs on small business, but would shift 
a large part of already existing health care 
costs from big businesses to the owners and 
employees of small businesses. 

To me, this situation is absolutely unaccept- 
able. What the Clinton administration is at- 
tempting to do with this plan is to require small 
businesses to shoulder most of the respon- 
sibility and cost of bringing millions of unin- 
sured individuals into the health care system. 
In doing so, the President's plan would deliver 
a fatal blow to many of this Nation's small 
businesses. If anyone has any doubt about 
this fact, just go out and listen to real 
businessowners. They will tell you as they 
have told me that the Clinton plan will destroy 
small business in this country. 

For this reason, | urge my colleagues to op- 
pose the Clinton plan and to support reason- 
able alternatives that do not contain an em- 
ployer mandate. Doing so will be a matter of 
survival for American small businesses. 


TWO AMERICAN STORIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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woman from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, two 
stories were reported last week in the 
Washington Post that I would like to 
call to your attention. One is the Nis- 
san Motor Corp., U.S.A. buy-back offer 
of its flawed 1987-90 minivans, the 
other is about Dr. Jeffrey Wilkerson, а 
native of Maryland, who discovered a 
lost city in Mexico. 

The Nissan story is remarkable be- 
cause of the people who have banded 
together to seek justice for the van 
owners who have suffered through four 
recalls and incurred financial loss with 
their vans. Remember this 1987-90 
minivan had mechanical problems 
which led to excessive engine heat, in- 
cluding catching fire and burning while 
being driven. A few even caught fire 
and burned while parked. 

It has been a tough job to attract 
Nissan's attention and that of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration [NHTSA]. But all of us have 
persevered. From the Connecticut busi- 
nessman, George Pasiakos, who first 
brought documentation of the burning 
vans to my attention, to the van own- 
ers, particularly those in Florida who 
demonstrated in the street to attract 
the attention of Nissan—and the attor- 
ney generals of 21 States who, early 
last spring, petitioned NHTSA to buy 
back the vans or conduct an independ- 
ent test. Neither was done. 

After working with the van owners, 
last spring I participated in a hearing 
of the Transportation subcommittee of 
Appropriations in order to ask specific 
questions of NHTSA. Recently, I re- 
quested a General Accounting Office 
[GAO] for an investigation of NHTSA 
and whether or not it adequately ful- 
filled its role to protect the public. 

I also asked Attorney General Reno 
to investigate the relationship between 
Nissan and NHTSA since Nissan's coun- 
sel is the former general counsel for 
NHTSA. In addition, I wrote Secretary 
Pena to become involved in this issue 
because lives were at stake. So, with 
the combined efforts of public officials, 
private citizens, and van owners we 
now have а buy back. There will be 
more chapters to that tale in the fu- 
ture. 

The second story about Dr. Jeffrey 
Wilkerson is particularly thrilling be- 
cause it shows what the Members of 
Congress can do working together. 

Dr. Wilkerson discovered an ancient 
port city, El Pital, in Mexico. A Wash- 
ington Post article by Todd Robberson 
explained that the city flourished be- 
tween A.D. 300 and 600. Its discovery is 
considered to be the most important 
find in Mexico in over 200 years. 

A veteran of over 20 years of archae- 
ological work іп Mexico, Dr. 
Wilkerson's work is supported by the 
National Geographic Society, the New 
York-based Selz Foundation and the 
prestigious Mexico city-based Group of 
100 of Mexico's leading scholars. 
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Last fall I worked with my former 
constituent Dr. Wilkerson by helping 
him secure а permit from the Mexican 
Government for his work. He has asked 
that I pass along his personal thank 
you to all those Members of this body 
who signed a Dear Colleague with me 
to the President of Mexico. I want to 
add my personal thank you to my col- 
league, the distinguished majority 
leader, RICHARD GEPHARDT. He and his 
staff quickly joined this effort rec- 
ognizing the value of Dr. Wilkerson's 
work. 

This story is a perfect example of 
how Congress works and what the 
members, working together, can ac- 
complish. 

It is а proud day for all of us who 
helped in this effort and for Dr. 
Wilkerson’s mother Merna Wilkerson 
and his two sisters, Diana and Susan 
who worked with my office. This ac- 
knowledgment would not be complete 
without recognizing President Salinas 
of Mexico for intervening to make cer- 
tain a permit was granted. Our efforts 
in aiding Dr. Wilkerson, both in the 
U.S. Congress and President Salinas's 
role have truly made it possible to add 
to the world's knowledge of man. It is 
а job well done. Jeff Wilkerson says, 
Thank you. 

Both of these stories reflect the ef- 
forts of Americans making our system 
work for the benefit of the public. The 
van owners helped one another, and 
Members of Congress helped Jeff. 
America benefited in both stories. 

NISSAN PLANS TO BUY BACK C-22 MINIVANS 

(By Warren Brown) 

Nissan Motor Corp. U.S.A. announced an 
unusual offer yesterday to buy back а11 33,000 
of the C-22 minivans it sold in the United 
States from 1987 to 1990 because they are vul- 
nerable to engine fires. 

It is only the second time that an auto 
company has volunteered to buy back all de- 
fective vehicles in a U.S. recall, according to 
federal safety officials. Nissan, which will 
crush the vans, said the campaign will cost 
$231 million. 

Owners will receive from $5,000 to $7,000 for 
the minivans, which originally sold for 
$11,000 to $18,000. The customers also will be 
offered a $500 coupon good toward the down 
payment on а new or used vehicle at a Nis- 
san dealer, the company said. 

The C-22 minivans have been recalled by 
Nissan four times to fix engine problems 
that could lead to fires. 

The most recent recall, last August, in- 
volved fan belts that could break, eventually 
causing engines to overheat and possibly 
burst into flame. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration did not think the fourth recall 
would work any better than the previous 
three efforts, and the agency was hinting 
that it might try to force Nissan to take 
back the vehicles, a Department of Transpor- 
tation source said. That approach worked in 
1981, when Italian automaker Fiat decided to 
buy back 4,000 of its 1972-74 Fiat 124 sports 
cars and sedans that had severe structural 
rust problems. 

There have been 153 Nissan minivan fires 
in the United States, according to Nissan 
and federal safety officials. But there have 
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been no deaths or serious injuries related to 
those incidents, company and federal offi- 
cials said. 

The Nissan buyback program will work 
this way: 

An owner of 1987-90 С-22 minivan must 
take the vehicle and the title to a Nissan 
dealer. The buyback price will be based on 
retail prices listed in the January 1994 issue 
of the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion Official Used Car Guide. Washington 
area residents are advised to check the East- 
ern Edition of the guide. 

For owners who reject the offer, Nissan 
said, the dealer will reinspect their vans to 
ensure that the fourth recall repair was done 
properly. Nissan has promised other services 
to these customers, including roadside as- 
sistance, towing, loaner car services and 
100,000-mile warranties. 

Fewer than 300 of the 1990 C-22 minivans 
were sold in the United States and owners of 
those cars presumably can expect the high- 
est buyback prices, Nissan officials said. 

In August Nissan initiated a cash for 
equivalent repair value program.“ Under the 
program, C-22 minivan owners could have 
chosen a recall repair or the cash value of 
that repair. An estimated 1,000 C-22 minivan 
owners chose the cash payout. However, the 
cash value of a repair is not necessarily the 
same as the cash value of the minivan. 

Some people who took the cash value of 
that repair might be eligible for more 
money, Nissan spokesman Mark Adams said. 

"Let's say the cash-equivalent value of the 
repair was $4,000, but that the cash-value of 
the minivan was $6,000. That customer would 
still be eligible for a $2,000 check," Adams 
said. 

“There has never been a buyback program 
of this scope or magnitude," said William A. 
Boehly, associate administrator of NHTSA 
for enforcement. Boehly said the agency had 
been monitoring Nissan's progress with the 
fourth recall and had expressed to the com- 
pany that we were hopeful that they would 
take further action.“ 

Nissan officials said they acted because 
their customers were becoming angry. 

"We felt that it would be easier to keep 
our customers happy than it would be to try 
to win them back,” a Nissan official said. 
Nissan U.S.A. vice president and general 
manager Earl Hesterberg said, "Keeping our 
customers satisfied is our first priority. 
That's why we decided to offer this pro- 
gram." 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1994] 
MOUNDS MAY YIELD VAST LOST CITY 
(By Tod Robberson) 

EL PITAL, MEXICO.—AÀn American archae- 

ologist in this remote village on the Gulf of 
Mexico says that he has located the site of 
an ancient port city that is believed to have 
flourished more than 1,500 years ago, pos- 
sibly having served as the largest coastal 
urban center in North America during its life 
span. 
Although no ground has been broken on 
the 150 earthen pyramids and other struc- 
tures at the site, it already is yielding sur- 
face artifacts and data indicating that it 
once served as a key political, cultural and 
trading center contemporary with the city of 
Teotihuacan, whose pyramids—up to 200 feet 
high—stil stand near present-day Mexico 
City. 

Archaeologists long have suspected some- 
thing lay under the dense vegetation at El 
Pital, about 60 miles northwest of Veracruz. 
Now the first scientific survey has depicted 
it as a lost city whose size and coastal loca- 
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tion help fill a longstanding gap in the un- 
derstanding of trade and migration among 
pre-Columbian civilizations in this part of 
Mexico. 

They say the site, unlike other more for- 
tress-like inland cities, appears to have had 
а distinct function as a center of commerce 
and food production. This suggests the an- 
cient people who lived here had a more so- 
phisticated social and economic structure 
than was previously known for the time pe- 
riod—at the dawn of the Mayan civilization 
some 500 miles to the southeast and 1,000 
years before the Aztecs built their society 
around what is now Mexico City. 

Thousands of people, possibly more than 
20,000, may have inhabited the city and its 
suburbs at its peak of activity between A.D. 
300 and 600. 

In addition, scientists are investigating its 
probable use as a conduit for seagoing trade 
with pre-Columbian Indian civilizations as 
far north as the upper Mississippi River, and 
they say it may have been responsible for 
the introduction of crops such as corn into 
the north. 

Archaeologists say they believe certain 
crops arrived in the Mississippi Valley, along 
with some native rituals and cultural prac- 
tices, around the same period as when the El 
Pital site flourished, but they have never 
been able to determine whence they came. 
They say El Pital could yield some impor- 
tant clues. 

Preliminary data are being gathered at the 
site by a team of archaeologists headed by S. 
Jeffrey K. Wilkerson, a Maryland native who 
has lived and worked here in the Gulf Coast 
state of Veracruz for more than 20 years. 

“The impression we're getting is that this 
will turn out to be the largest urban center 
on the Gulf Coast for this time period," 
Wilkerson said while touring the site, named 
after a village that now sits atop some of the 
ruins. "I think this was the major terminus 
of а cultural corridor leading from 
Teotihuacan to the gulf. This is something of 
a missing link." 

The core city, its suburbs and satellite 
communities measure at least 24 miles long 
and 12 miles wide, with some of its earth- 
and-stone pyramids reaching heights of 130 
feet. Despite its massive size, the site is vir- 
tually invisible at ground level because of 
thick banana plantations and orange groves 
that now cover the area. 

From a nearby highway, only the tops of 
three or four cone-shaped mounds are visible 
above the banana palms. Residents of EI 
Pital—including a family whose house sits 
atop one earthen building—said they do not 
believe the mounds are pyramids or any 
other type of ancient structure, but rather 
are strange, natural lumps that inexplicably 
have shot up from the otherwise flat coastal 
plain. 

Wilkerson said no known geological phe- 
nomenon could have produced the smooth 
faces and honed edges of the mounts. Earth 
and stones—hundreds of thousands of tons— 
were carried by hand to build the city, he 
said. 

"It talks about a lot of power, power to 
compel people to live in a concentrated area 
when the natural tendency would be to 
spread out," he explained. “Тһеге was the 
power to compel people to move lots of earth 
апа build all of this, and the power to man- 
age food production to feed everyone who 
lived here. Whoever directed it may not have 
been very well-liked by his people.” 

Even to the untrained eye, the site’s im- 
portance as a large urban center is unmis- 
takable. On a tour with Wilkerson amid 
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heavy rains, hundreds of artifact fragments, 
potsherds and even slivers of human bone 
bubbled to the surface atop the pyramids. 

On the surface, Wilkerson's team has found 
Scores of items, including ceremonial sculp- 
tures, а sun-god plaque and a foot-long, leaf- 
shaped flint knife possibly used for human 
sacrifices. Beneath a canopy of banana palms 
at one section of the site, thousands of pieces 
of hand-worked pottery—some believed to 
date back hundreds of years before the time 
of Christ—litter the ground like discarded 
cigarette butts after a rock concert. 

Farm tractors and an AT&T telephone 
crew digging in the area also are churning up 
relics daily. 

"For us, this is like an archaeological or- 
gasm," said Ramon Mariaca, a visiting ar- 
chaeology student from Mexico City's 
Iberoamerican University. “I doubt I will 
ever investigate another site like this in my 
lifetime.“ 

According to Wilkerson, preliminary stud- 
ies indicate а 2,500- to 3,000-year human chro- 
nology around Е] Pital. Located nine miles 
west of the Gulf of Mexico, El Pital is di- 
rectly linked to the ocean by two slow-mov- 
ing rivers, the Tres Bocas to the north and 
the Nautla to the south, perfectly situating 
it for waterborne commerce along the Gulf 
Coast. 

To test his theory that it served as an an- 
cient port, Wilkerson traveled both rivers by 
raft and said they were easily navigable with 
oars in both directions. He described gate- 
way structures" at strategic junctures along 
both rivers that could have served as toll 
stations or other control points for boat traf- 
fic serving the city. 

"You didn't even need to walk to it. You 
could take your canoe right up to the site.“ 
he said. "It is quite possible the city con- 
trolled coastal trade at a time we know the 
Mesoamerican civilization was reaching its 
zenith," said George Stuart, director of ar- 
chaeological projects at the National Geo- 
graphic Society in Washington. “Апу time 
you find а huge ruín, unknown and undug, it 
adds another part to the larger mosaic. This 
is of far more than routine importance." 

National Geographic, the New York-based 
Selz Foundation and the Mexico City-based 
Group of 100 have provided funding and sup- 
port for Wilkerson's work, which he is con- 
ducting under authorization from the Mexi- 
can government's National Institute of An- 
thropology and History. 

Wilkerson received permission from the 
Mexican institute to investigate El Pital 
only after a long controversy in 1992 that led 
to his expulsion from another archaeological 
site farther inland along the Nautla River. 
Supporters of Wilkerson had accused the 
Mexican institute of plagiarizing his work 
and distributing confidential information he 
had submitted as part of an application to 
investigate the previous site. 

The controversy occurred just as Mexico 
was launching its lobbying campaign for U.S. 
congressional ratification of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, and it 
prompted an outcry from members of Con- 
gress who claimed that Mexico could not be 
trusted to safeguard intelligence property 
rights. 

President Carlos Salinas de Gortari inter- 
vened and ordered the institute to grant 
Wilkerson a permit. But instead of giving 
him access to his original site, it assigned 
him to the area of El Pital, which was not 
regarded as having major archaeological sig- 
nificance. 

Wilkerson said he knew as far back as the 
1960s that some ancient mounds existed at El 
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Pital, but he was unaware of its full signifi- 
cance when the Mexican government as- 
signed him the site until he began surveying 
the extent of the ruins. "рій I know that it 
was this large, this extensive, this impor- 
tant? No, absolutely поб,” he said. 

Wilkerson said El Pital almost certainly 
predated the gulf region’s other major pre- 
Columbian city at El Tajin, 36 miles inland 
to the north, and ‘‘smothered it" in terms of 
size and geographical importance. 

Although El Pital was contemporary with 
early Maya cities 500 miles to the east, the 
inhabitants of El Pital probably were not 
Mayan, Wilkerson said. No conclusive data 
have surfaced to pinpoint their ethnicity, 
but evidence exists they were indigenous 
speakers of the Huastec language or mi- 
grants speaking the Nahua language com- 
monly found in the civilization of 
Teotihuacan. 

El Pital also appears to have been contem- 
porary with Teotihuacan, which arose early 
in the 1st millenium and dominated the Val- 
ley of Mexico for roughly 750 years. 

Aside from the rich archaeological yield 
expected from the study of El Pital, sci- 
entists said they hope to answer another 
critical question: Why would a site of such 
importance fade out of existence the way it 
did? 

Wilkerson and Betty J. Meggers, head of 
the Latin America archaeology section at 
the Smithsonian Institution, are investigat- 
ing the possibility that a catastrophic series 
of floods led to the city's downfall. 

Meggers is studying archaeological effects 
of "El Nino," the períodic, violent weather 
fluctuation brought about by sudden shifts 
of warm water currents into the eastern Pa- 
cific Ocean that can cause heavy flooding. 
She hopes to investigate El Pital as part of 
a study of a phenomenon called “тера- 
Nino," which theoretically occurs every 500 
years and can disrupt weather patterns for 
decades. 

Wilkerson said an ability to pinpoint a 
mega-Nino can help scientists predict the ar- 
rival of future cycles. This is what І feel is 
of major importance about the site, that the 
past tells us about the present.“ he said. 


A SACRED TRUST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Kansas [Mrs. MEYERS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I introduce a resolution of in- 
quiry in an effort to obtain factual an- 
swers to a few of the questions raised 
by a complicated web of prominent per- 
sons, events, and federally insured or 
licensed institutions. This growing em- 
barrassment is now known simply as 
Whitewater. 

As you know, a resolution of inquiry 
is a mechanism available to Members 
under the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to obtain information 
from the President of the United 
States and heads of executive depart- 
ments. According to long-standing 
practice in this body, this resolution is 
considered privileged because it has 
special standing in the legislative proc- 
ess. We have protected that privilege 
by requesting factual answers to spe- 
cific questions, not opinions, from the 
President. 
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My fellow cosponsors and I do not 
take this step lightly. We do have a 
constitutional obligation, however, to 
the American people to discover the 
truth—good or bad—and hold our pub- 
lic figures responsible for their actions. 
To that end, we must use the avenues 
provided to Members under the rules of 
the House to obtain facts otherwise 
made unavailable to us. 


Mr. Speaker, as ranking Republican 
on the Small Business Committee, I 
have been working to investigate the 
activities of Capital Management Serv- 
ices, Inc., a specialized small business 
investment company [SSBIC] іп Ar- 
kansas. The information we have ob- 
tained, to date, on the operations of 
this federally licensed entity has been 
extraordinarily disturbing. However, 
the information we have received has 
lead to more questions than answers. 


Unfortunately, the executive branch 
has not been forthcoming in responding 
to requests for information from cer- 
tain Members of Congress. This 
stonewalling has provided fertile 
ground for sowing the seeds of intrigue 
and speculation. Adding fuel to this 
fire of speculation are the recent news 
reports alleging that the Rose Law 
Firm in Little Rock, AR has been de- 
stroying documents concerning the 
Whitewater Development Corp. I be- 
lieve it is time that Congress and the 
American people receive answers to 
some simple questions, removing doubt 
and mystery from various events, and 
allow existing Congressional investiga- 
tions to go forward. 


Contrary to the assertions of some 
individuals in the executive branch, 
and some Members of Congress, the 
most important role of the Congress is 
that of oversight and investigation in 
the public interest. Those powers are 
not vested solely in a few committee 
chairmen, and that certainly was not 
the intention of the Founding Fathers. 


Mr. Speaker, one of America’s fore- 
most students of government, the Hon- 
orable Woodrow Wilson, once said and I 
quote: 


Unless Congress have and use every means 
of acquainting itself with the acts and the 
disposition of the administrative agents of 
the government, the country must be help- 
less to learn how it is being served; and un- 
less Congress both scrutinize these things 
and sift them by every form of discussion, 
the country must remain in embarrassing, 
crippling ignorance of the very affairs which 
it is most important that it should under- 
stand and direct. The informing function of 
Congress should be preferred even to its leg- 
islative function * * *. 


Throughout my public career, I have 
considered and held dear the sacred 
trust the citizens have placed upon me. 
I have tried to honor that trust 
through my actions, and I believe I am 
doing so today with the introduction of 
this resolution. 
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CALLING FOR AN END TO AMER- 
ICAN TOLERANCE OF SERBIAN 
AGGRESSION AND GENOCIDE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MCCLOSKEY] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, it has been a week, or at 
least the last several days, 4 or 5 days, 
of great and ongoing tragedy in Bosnia, 
and to some degree, with the NATO 
events of recent days, a cause for more 
hope. 

Particularly, I would like to com- 
mend President Clinton on his in- 
creased resolve resulting in the NATO 
mandate on the Serbs to evacuate the 
heavy artillery from Sarajevo. It ap- 
pears that the tragic event of last Sat- 
urday’s market, in which some 200 peo- 
ple were killed, wounded, and maimed, 
has focused the world’s attention, and I 
might say, I think that event alone has 
caused one of the most massive turn- 
arounds in public opinion that I have 
ever seen in my public life, to the point 
that now a majority of the American 
people favor NATO bombing strikes, 
NATO air strikes to lift the siege of Sa- 
rajevo. 

Nevertheless, the present situation, I 
think, poses concern as to how it would 
be handled immediately and over the 
long run. I think a major concern is 
about Western resolve and our ulti- 
mate political and moral leadership. 
Are we going to use our good office for 
a reasonably just peace? Do we believe 
in a lift and strike option if necessary 
to stem this ongoing debacle? Or is 
Western policy ultimately going to be 
bluff and partition? 

I might note that anything close to 
the present radically unfair and most 
tragic and ugly, obscene partition of 
this sovereign state can only be the 
basis for ongoing disaster. Troops of no 
sort or troops of any country will not 
be able to do routine and positive 
peacekeeping there. It will continue to 
be a zone of war and strife. 

Particularly, it would seem that even 
now much of the European community 
seems unhinged about any improve- 
ment in the Bosnian Government’s 
ability to defend its people, and they 
even regard the Bosnians as a guilty, 
rather than an aggrieved, party. We 
should stand for the principles and 
ideas of America, the U.N. Charter, and 
the rights of oppressed peoples every- 
where. 

Particularly, the issue of arms em- 
bargo remains unsolved. I might say, I 
think it is illegal and immoral on its 
face for a people, a sovereign people, 
and I might note the people of a multi- 
ethnic society, Serb, Bosnian, Croat, 
Moslem, and so forth, including other 
nationalities, that they should be de- 
prived of the basic inherent human 
right to defense. 
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I would also like to note that I will 
include for the RECORD a major state- 
ment from the Action Council for 
Peace in the Balkans released today, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Quoting partially from it, and I 
would note that Hodding Carter, chair- 
man of the Action Council, said: 

NATO's ultimatum does not address the 
real issues and problems at stake, including 
the direct causes of last Saturday's brutal 
attack on Sarajevo's inhabitants. The Ser- 
bian siege of Sarajevo will continue, the 
Serbs will keep their weapons, the Bosnian 
government will remain gagged and bound 
by the arms embargo, and the victims, not 
the aggressors, are likely to be the ones to 
feel the “full weight" of U.S. diplomacy at 
the negotiating table.” 

I think this is very important. There 
is such an ongoing mess and such an 
ongoing tragedy that is still far from 
being resolved; my particular words in 
that last sense, not from the Action 
Council’s statement. 

Quoting from the Action Council’s 
statement again, “Оп the humani- 
tarian side, ‘there appear to be no as- 
surances from unrestricted access of 
humanitarian aid into Sarajevo, the 
other U.N.-mandated *''safe havens,” or 
other key areas of need, including 
Mostar,“ I might say that expert re- 
ports are that Mostar may be the most 
suffering community on the planet, 
particularly in the so-called Moslem 
east end. This was raised very well by 
Lionel Rosenblatt, president of Refu- 
gees International and а Council mem- 
ber: 

“The plan also appears to actually 
disarm the Bosnian government, deny- 
ing it the means to defend its own cap- 
ital, actually increasing the over- 
whelming Serbian advantage and the 
Serbs’ ability to continue the seige of 
Sarajevo indefinitely." 

The statement also raises concerns: 
“There will be no retaliation for last 
Saturday’s attack, despite U.N. and 
NATO agreements last August to use 
air strikes to stop the strangulation of 
Sarajevo, and Serb forces can opt to re- 
tain control of their heavy weapons, 
which can be repositioned or rede- 
ployed to continue the bombardment of 
other Bosnian ‘safe havens’. 

“The ultimatum calls for Serbian 
heavy artillery to be withdrawn only 12 
to 13 miles from Sarajevo's center, de- 
spite the fact," and we all know this, 
the artillery has a range of 25 miles. 

“There will be no withdrawal of Ser- 
bian forces that attack civilians on a 
daily basis, including snipers and those 
that use hand-held mortar. 

There will be no automatic response 
to future shelling of Sarajevo; initial 
authorization to launch air strikes 
rests, as before, with the U.N. Sec- 
retary General; 

“The plan does not address the 
'strangulation' of other 'Safe havens,' 
including Tuzla and Bihac, which were 
shelled on Wednesday; 

“The ultimatum provides an exclu- 
sion for Serb forces in Pale, the ‘cap- 
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ital’ of the Bosnian Serb forces; as a re- 
sult, the aggressors can keep their 
heavy weaponry in their ‘capital’ while 
the victims—the people and legitimate 
government of a U.N. member state, 
must surrender their meager means of 
defense. 

Continuing the quote from the Ac- 
tion statement, “Тһе diplomatic em- 
phasis is clearly on pressuring the vic- 
tims—the Bosnian government—to ca- 
pitulate and sign the Serb-dictated par- 
tition plan. 

“Current negotiations and mediators 
are part of the problems, not the solu- 
tion. 

“The current partition plan, even 
with slightly better redistribution of 
territories," and this is also very im- 
portant, will legitimize aggression 
and genocide and violates U.N. charter 
UNSC resolutions, and London Con- 
ference declaration.“ 

Also, it still remains a fact that the 
Bosnian Government continues to be 
denied the right to defend itself and its 
citizens, and now is being denied the 
right to defend its besieged capital. 

I might say, as so many of us know, 
in conclusion, the problem is Serbian 
aggression and genocide. The problem 
is the ongoing tolerance by the West- 
ern world of Serbian aggression and 
genocide. Let us do the right thing and 
stop it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the full letter from the Action 
Council: 

ACTION COUNCIL SOUNDS NOTE OF CAUTION 

TOWARD CLINTON’S BOSNIA INITIATIVE 

WASHINGTON.—Members of the Action 
Council for Peace in the Balkans voiced 
skepticism and concern regarding President 
Clinton’s new initiative toward Bosnia. 
While Council members welcomed President 
Clinton’s personal involvement in finding a 
solution to the two-year-old conflict, they 
voiced concerns that the nature of the mili- 
tary and diplomatic approach he has adopted 
falls well short of the steps necessary to end 
the genocide and aggression. 

Hodding Carter, co-chairman of the Action 
Council, said. NATO's ultimatum does not 
address the real issues and problems at stake 
here, including the direct causes of last Sat- 
urday's brutal attack on Sarajevo's inhab- 
itants. The Serbian siege of Sarajevo will 
continue, the Serbs will keep their weapons, 
the Bosnian Government will remain gagged 
and bound by the arms embargo, and the vic- 
tims, not the aggressors, are likely to be the 
ones to feel the ''full-weight" of US diplo- 
тасу at the negotiating table.“ 

“This plan, as well as President Clinton's 
remarks this week, treats the victim as 
harshly—perhaps more harshly—than the ag- 
gressor," Carter added. 

On the humanitarian side, There appear 
to be no assurances for unrestricted access of 
humanitarian aid into Sarajevo, the other 
UN-mandated safe havens," or other key 
areas of need, including Mostar.“ noted Lio- 
nel Rosenblatt, President of Refugees Inter- 
national and a Council member. “Тһе plan 
also appears to actually dísarm the Bosnian 
Government, denying ít the means to defend 
its own capital, actually increasing the over- 
whelming Serbian advantage and the Serbs' 
ability to continue the siege of Sarajevo in- 
definitely," Rosenblatt added. 
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The Clinton/NATO plan has several short- 
comings, according to the Action Council: 

There will be no retaliation for last Satur- 
day's attack despite UN and NATO agree- 
ments last August to use air strikes to stop 
the strangulation of Sarajevo 

Serb forces can opt to retain control of 
their heavy weapons, which can be reposi- 
tioned or redeployed to continue the bom- 
bardment of other Bosnian saſe havens." 

The ultimatum calls for Serbian heavy ar- 
tillery to be withdrawn only 12-13 miles from 
Sarajevo's center, despite the fact that the 
artillery has a range of 25 miles. 

There will be no withdrawal of the Serbian 
forces that attack civilians on a daily basis, 
including snipers and those that use hand- 
held mortar. 

There will be no automatic response to fu- 
ture shelling of Sarajevo; initial authoriza- 
tion to launch air strikes rests, as before, 
with the UN Secretary General. 

The plan does not address the strangula- 
tion" of other saſe havens,” including Tuzla 
and Bihac, which were shelled on Wednesday. 

The ultimatum provides an exclusion for 
Serb forces in Pale, the capital“ of the 
Bosnian Serb forces; as a result, the aggres- 
Sors can keep their heavy weaponry in their 
"capital" while the victims—the people and 
legitimate government of a UN-member 
state—must surrender their meager means of 
defense. 

The diplomatic emphasis is clearly on 
pressuring the victims—the Bosnian Govern- 
ment—to capitulate and sign the Serb-dic- 
tated partition plan. 

Current negotiations and mediators are 
part of the problem, not the solution. 

The current partition plan, even with 
slightly better redistribution of territories, 
would legitimize aggression and genocide 
and violates UN Charter, UNSC resolutions, 
and London Conference declaration. 

The Bosnian Government continues to be 
denied the right to defend itself and its citi- 
zens and now is being denied the right to de- 
fend its besieged capital. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD RESPECT THE 
NEED BY THE PACIFIC TERRI- 
TORIES FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
SPREP AND APEC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Guam [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 18 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the midst of admirable efforts by the 
administration to improve our econ- 
omy and increase America's competi- 
tiveness overseas, there have been re- 
cent actions taken by the State De- 
partment which stifle economic ad- 
vancement in the territories of the 
United States. In the same manner, 
while the administration makes val- 
iant attempts to improve and sustain 
the integrity of the environment, the 
State Department rejects advances in 
environmental stewardship and eco- 
nomic growth in the South Pacific. 

The rejection of Guam’s participa- 
tion in regional organizations, namely 
in Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
[APEC] and the South Pacific Regional 
Environmental Protection Program 
(БРҺЕРІ, are the reasons for these in- 
consistencies in national policy. 
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APEC is an organization dedicated to 
the strengthening of regional economic 
ties among its 15 members. It seeks to 
reduce trade barriers and encourage in- 
vestment by coordinating economic 
policy. The members of APEC are lib- 
erally called member economies so 
that economies which are not com- 
pletely sovereign, such as the crown 
colony of Hong Kong, may participate. 
Unfortunately, the State Department 
denies Guam the right to participate in 
the regional organization outside of 
the seat held by the United States. 
Their contention is that Guam can be 
adequately represented through the 
United States just like the States of 
the Union, despite the fact that we are 
economically entirely unlike the 
States. We are not part of the customs 
zone, and are not part of NAFTA, we 
are ignored regularly in all trade talks 
and considerations. 

Guam, whose economy is closely tied 
to the Asian and the Pacific economies, 
is not treated as a State. So why are 
we denied the opportunity to represent 
our own interest? Is the United States 
uncomfortable with the possibility of 
having an equal seat on an organiza- 
tion with one of its territories or does 
it not like the possibility of a territory 
disagreeing with a policy as was the 
case in SPREP? 

Many parallels can be drawn between 
Guam's treatment in APEC and its cur- 
rent situation in the South Pacific Re- 
gional Environmental Protection Pro- 
gram. What makes the denial of full 
participation in SPREP even more ab- 
surd, however, is the fact the Guam 
was a full member of the South Pacific 
Commission, the organization that 
gave birth to SPREP. Reasons given by 
the State Department cite concerns 
with the structure, membership, and 
funding of the organization. Could it 
be, however, that the Department of 
State fears further confrontation from 
the South Pacific governments over is- 
sues such as draft net fishing and nu- 
clear dumping? Guam must be allowed 
to voice its concerns about such seri- 
ous actions taking place in our own 
back yard. 

Regrettably, on June 18, 1993, Guam 
withdrew from SPREP after being re- 
fused equal representation. This fol- 
lowed a plan approved by all members 
of SPREP—with the exception of the 
U.S. Delegation—that would have al- 
lowed Guam and dependant areas to 
participate. 

This past week the National Gov- 
ernors Association met here in the Dis- 
trict. Among those attending the NGA 
meeting were the Governors of the 
“off-shore” areas including Guam, 
American Samoa, the U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. During 
the Off-Shore Governors’ Forum, a res- 
olution was passed taking issue with 
the action of the Federal Government 
with regard to partcipation in APEC 
and asked for observer status for 
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Guam. Will this body and this adminis- 
tration ignore the sentiments of these 
Governors in their effort to maintain 
and develop their economic strength 
and to contribute to that of the United 
States? I trust that we will not dis- 
regard the plea for equal opportunity 
in being allowed to observe APEC ac- 
tivities in an independent fashion since 
Guam’s economic viability is at stake. 

APEC and SPREP offer disturbingly 
poignant demonstrations of how the 
Federal Government determines 
Guam’s status in an arbitrary manner. 
The problems associated with region 
organizational participation also speak 
to the reasons why we must seek to 
better define Guam's political status 
and relationship to the United States. 

Advances in economic and environ- 
mental policy must not be thwarted by 
unnecessary control over the terri- 
tories. In order to develop the human, 
economic, and ecological potential of 
Guam and the Pacific region, the Fed- 
eral Government must allow these 
areas to share in the responsibility and 
accountability of governing instead of 
being directed from the other side of 
the world. We must resolve the politi- 
cal status and relationship between 
Guam and the United States and we 
must allow the territories to partici- 
pate fully in regional organizations 
whose activities directly affect the 
people and the economies of the Pa- 
cific. By this action, we can avoid fur- 
ther inconsistencies and questions of 
regional participation. 

Trade and economic development op- 
portunities have shifted to the nations 
in Asia and the Pacific Basin. The 
United States Government fully recog- 
nizes this reality and should respect 
the need for the Pacific territories to 
participate in SPREP and APEC. 
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MORE PROBLEMS IN THE CLINTON 
HEALTH PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CHAPMAN). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Goss] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
hour is late and people are concerned 
about the weather, and I will try and 
accommodate those concerns. There 
are some things that have happened 
though that I think are worthy of at- 
tention. 

I think a very important part of the 
debate on health care reform, a new 
round has been fired, as it were, new 
information is in. I think it will be tne 
grist for the mill for days to come, and 
I wanted to sort of introduce the sub- 
ject, because I think it is one of great 
import. And those interested in this 
subject I am sure will be interested. I 
want to refer them directly to an arti- 
cle in the New Republic by Elizabeth 
McCaughey that speaks as a return to 
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the criticism she has received from the 
White House with regard to her earlier 
comments on the Clinton health plan. 
It gets very specific. 

The article is entitled 
Plan on the Корез." 

It is further entitled ‘‘She’s Baaack," 
and it is from the New Republic edition 
of February 20. 

The war of words has escalated re- 
garding the chasm between what the 
spin doctors at the White House says 
about Clinton health plan and what the 
bill that's been submitted actually 
says. In a recent article for the New 
Republic a respected health care ex- 
pert, Elizabeth McCaughey, spelled out 
a number of serious inconsistencies be- 
tween the rhetoric of Clinton health 
and the actual requirements of the leg- 
islation the President has proposed. As 
the walls came tumbling down around 
the President's plan, with a series of 
negative reviews including a damning 
budgetary assessment by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, the White House 
panicked and began an exercise of 
shooting the messenger. Elizabeth 
McCaughey’s analysis was ridiculed 
and lambasted. Undaunted, Ms. 
McCaughey has responded again, this 
time citing chapter and verse—actual 
page numbers and verbatim references 
to the Clinton health bill to back up 
her assertions. I would like to share 
with my colleagues some of the high 
points of Ms. McCaughey’s most recent 
critique, in the February 20 edition of 
the New Republic. 

I would not want in any way to dis- 
courage anybody from reading the 
whole article because it is very com- 
plicated to try to interpose a three-way 
debate that is going on between her 
first article, the White House, and then 
her retort. 

Mr. Speaker, I include that article 
for the RECORD. 

[From the New Republic, Feb. 28, 1994] 
CLINTON’S PLAN ON THE ROPES: SHE'S 
BAAACK! 

(By Elizabeth McCaughey) 

On January 31 the White House press office 
released a statement questioning the accu- 
racy of my recent article in TNR (“Мо Exit," 
February 7, 1993). I welcome this opportunity 
to engage in a dialogue with the White House 
about the content of its health bill. As I did 
in my original article, I will be documenting 
my description of the bill—and my point-by- 
point rebuttal of their arguments—with page 
numbers from the November 20, 1993, version. 
If White House representatives challenge the 
accuracy of my description again, I hope 
they will provide page numbers, too, so that 
TNR readers can compare the evidence and 
decide for themselves. 

Most of the White House challenge focused 
on this paragraph from my article: 

If the bill passes, you will have to settle 
for one of the low-budget health plans se- 
lected by the government. The law will pre- 
vent you from going outside the system to 
buy basic health coverage you think is bet- 
ter, even after you pay the mandatory pre- 
mium (see the bill, page 244). The bill guar- 
antees you a package of medical services, 
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but you can't have them unless they аге 
deemed "necessary" and "appropriate" 
(pages 90-91). That decision will be made by 
the government, not by you and your doctor. 
Escaping the system and paying out-of-pock- 
et to see a specialist for the tests and treat- 
ment you think you need will be almost im- 
possible. If you walk into a doctor's office 
and ask for treatment for an illness, you 
must show proof that you are enrolled in one 
of the health plans offered by the govern- 
ment (pages 139, 143). The doctor can be paid 
only by the plan, not by you (page 236). To 
keep controls tight, the bill requires the doc- 
tor to report your visit to à national data 
bank containing the medical histories of all 
Americans (page 236). 

Тһе White House responded: 

"There is nothing in this Act to prohibit 
any individual from going to any doctor and 
paying, with their own funds, for any serv- 
ice." Under the Act, you can pay 'out-of- 
pocket(sic] for anything you want at any 
time, to any physician or hospital willing to 
treat you." Price controls on doctors' fees? 
“That is wrong," according to the White 
House. There аге no price controls. * * *" 

How accurate are these statements from 
the White House? The text of the bill proves 
they are untrue. 

Can you pay any doctor any price for any 
service you want? Although it is possible to 
buy cosmetic surgery, psychotherapy or 
other uncovered services out-of-pocket, the 
bill prohibits doctors from accepting pay- 
ments directly from you for the basic kinds 
of medical care listed in the Clinton benefit 
package. Below are the regulations barring 
doctors from taking your money. If you go 
to a doctor for treatment, the doctor will be 
paid by your health plan. That is true no 
matter what kind of health plan you are en- 
rolled in. The doctor is prohibited from ac- 
cepting payment from you (except fixed co- 
payments) for any basic medical services 
listed in the Clinton benefit package. That 
applies to doctors treating patients in HMOs 
and doctors outside HMO networks. Doctors 
outside HMOs must submit charges for your 
care to your health plan, accept reimburse- 
ment based on the government's schedule of 
price-controlled fees and report your visit 
according to the requirement of title V of 
the bill, which establishes the national elec- 
tronic data bank: 

Sec. 1046(d)(2) DIRECT FILING.—AÀ provider 
may not charge or collect from an enrollee 
amounts that are payable by the health plan 
* * * and shall submit charges to such plan 
in accordance with any applicable require- 
ments of part 1 of subtitle B of title V (relat- 
ing to health information systems). 

Are you allowed to pay а surgeon more, in 
hopes of getting the most expert, experi- 
enced care? No: 

Sec. 1406(d)(1) PROHIBITION ON BALANCE 
BILLING.—A provider may not charge or col- 
lect from an enrollee a fee in excess of the 
applicable payment amount under the appli- 
cable fee schedule [page 236]. * * * 

(3) AGREEMENT WITH PLANS.—The agree- 
ments * * * between à health plan and the 
health care providers providing the com- 
prehensive benefit package to individuals en- 
rolled with the plan shall prohibit a provider 
from engaging in balance billing described in 
paragraph (1) (page 237]. 

The White House attacks the use of the 
phrase “ргісе controls on doctors’ fees" in 
my article. Wrong.“ says the White House. 
"There are no price controls in the presi- 
dent's plan. Price controls—calling for gov- 
ernment micromanagement of every health 
care service, doctor's fee, drug technology 
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and product—were considered and specifi- 
cally rejected.“ 

But the text of the bill proves there are 
price controls on health plan premiums, new 
drugs and doctors' fees. Here are the price 
controls on doctors' fees: 

Sec. 1322(с) ESTABLISHMENTS OF FEE-FOR- 
SERVICE SCHEDULE (1) IN GENERAL.—Each 
regional alliance shall establish a fee sched- 
ule setting forth the payment rates applica- 
ble to services furnished during a year to in- 
dividuals enrolled in fee-for-service plans (or 
services furnished under the fee-for-service 
component of any regional alliance health 
plan) [page 134]. * * * 

(4) ANNUAL REVISION.—A regional alliance 
*** shall annually update the payment 
rates provided under the fee schedule [page 
135]. 

The White House says it is not clearly 
why a patient would want to pay a doctor 
“directly, for services that their [sic] insur- 
ance company is obligated to buy." One rea- 
son is privacy. Evading government regula- 
tions and paying the doctor directly would 
allow you to keep your personal medical 
problems out of the national data bank. 

Will your personal medical history be stored 
in a national data bank? The White House 
says not true“ and patently untrue" to 
my statement that ''the bill requires the 
doctor to report your visit to a national data 
bank containing the medical histories of all 
Americans. The administration argues that 
although "physicians may be required to 
submit data * * * for the purpose of improv- 
ing quality and assessing treatments and 
outcomes," the bill "prevents against tying 
this data to specific individuals.“ 

The text of the bill proves that the admin- 
istration is mistaken. Information about 
your physical and mental health and any 
treatments or tests you have will be entered 
in a national data network and linked to you 
through your health security number. Here 
is what the bill says: the National Health 
Board will establish an electronic data net- 
work“ with regional centers to collect, com- 
pile and transmit information. The informa- 
tion expressly includes ‘“‘clinical encoun- 
ters," that is, when a physician treats а ра- 
tient (page 861). A doctor who treats you (ex- 
cept for an uncovered service such as dental 
work or cosmetic surgery) and does not 
record your “clinical encounter" on the 
standardized form and submit it to your 
health plan will be fined up to “510,000 for 
each such violation“ (pages 236, 885-886). As 
the data about you travel from your doctor’s 
office to the health plan, and then to the na- 
tional electronic data network, this informa- 
tion continues to be tagged with your 
unique identifier number.“ 

The bill leaves no doubt that the network 
contains individually identifiable health in- 
formation," which is defined in the bill to in- 
clude your past, present or future physical 
or mental health" and health care provided 
to you (page 877). To protect your privacy, 
the bill offers this vagueness: 

All disclosures of individually identifiable 
health information shall be restricted to the 
minimum amount necessary to accomplish 
the purpose for which the information is 
being disclosed [page 873]. 
and this: 

[You] have the right to receive a written 
statement concerning * * * the purposes for 
which individually identifiable information 
provided to a health care provider, a health 
plan, a regional alliance, a corporate alli- 
ance or the National Health Board may be 
used or disclosed by, or disclosed to, any in- 
dividual or entity [page 874]. 
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It would be unfair to suggest that the bill's 
authors are unconcerned about privacy. The 
bill mandates that the National Health 
Board will “promulgate standards respecting 
the privacy of individually identifiable 
health information that is in the health in- 
formation system” within two years and pro- 
pose privacy legislation within three years 
(pages 871, 876). But contrary to the White 
House statement, doctors must report their 
patients’ personal medical information to a 
national data bank or risk harsh penalties, 
and the information in the bank remains in- 
dividually identifiable. 

Price controls on premiums will mean too little 
money to care for the sick. Limiting how much 
money people can choose to pay for basic 
health coverage limits how much money is 
in the pot to take care of them when they 
are sick. That was the point of the ad on tel- 
evision that the First Lady criticized. A cou- 
ple are discussing what price controls on pre- 
miums will mean, and the woman asks. But 
what if there's not enough money.“ 

The bill's authors anticipate that restrict- 
ing dollars available for health care will 
produce shortages: when medical needs 
outspace the budget and premium money 
runs low, state governments and insurers 
must make “automatic, mandatory, non- 
discretionary reductions in payments" to 
doctors, nurse and hospitals to assure that 
expenditures will not exceed budget' (pages 
113, 137). 

In a charge echoed by Michael Weinstein of 
The New York Times, the White House ac- 
cused me of misleading readers by "implying 
that such a mechanism exists in the main 
proposal." The White House stated emphati- 
cally that “it does not." The White House 
and Weinsein argue that only under a single- 
payer system would payments to doctors and 
others be cut off if needs outpace the budget 
and premium money runs low. They ex- 
pressly charge me with quoting the single- 
payer regulations and misrepresenting them 
to be rules for the main“ Clinton health 
proposal. 

The text of the bill proves that the White 
House and Weinstein are wrong. Cutting or 
delaying payments to doctors, other health 
care workers and hospitals to stay in budget 
is an integral mechanism in the administra- 
tion's bill, and one of the two passages I 
quoted (page 137) is from the “тпаіп pro- 
posal.” It provides that if needs exceed budg- 
et and premium money runs low: 

Sec. 1322 (c)(2) PROSPECTIVE BUDGET- 
ING DESCRIBED * * * the plan shall reduce 
the amount of payments otherwise made to 
providers (through a withhold or delay in 
payments or adjustments) in such a manner 
and by such amounts as neccessary to assure 
that expenditures will not exceed budget. 

The government will decide what is ‘‘nec- 
essary" and appropriate care. The White 
House attacks as wrong! and very mis- 
leading" my statement that "the bill guar- 
antees you а package of medical services, 
but you can't have them unless they are 
deemed ‘necessary’ and appropriate.“ The 
administration also says it is “untrue” that 
that decision will be made by the govern- 
ment not by you and your doctor. 

Let's look à the actual bill: 

Sec. 1141. EXCLUSIONS 

(a) MEDICAL NECESSITY—The comprehen- 
sive benefit package does not include 

(1) an item or service that is not medically 
necessary or appropriate: or, 

(2) an item or service that the National 
Health Board may determine is not medi- 
cally necessary or appropriate in a regula- 
tion promulgated under section 1134 [pages 
90-91]. 
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Sec. 1154. ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS 
REGARDING MEDICAL NECESSITY 

The National Health Board may promul- 
gate such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out section 1141(a)(2) (relating to the 
exclusion of certain services that are not 
medically necessary or appropriate). 

The bil uses the word regulations.“ not 
"recommendations," to describe the Na- 
tional Health Board's decisions. The bill also 
grants the National Health Board power to 
change the preventive treatments guaran- 
teed in the benefit package and decide at 
what age and how often you are entitled to 
tests and screenings, immunizations and 
check-ups (page 94). Regarding practice 
guidelines, the bill makes it clear that the 
National Quality Management Council will 
develop measures of “appropriateness of 
health care services" (page 839) and shall 
establish standards and procedures for evalu- 
ating the clinical appropriateness of proto- 
cols used to manage health service utiliza- 
tion" (page 848). 

Racial quotas in medical training. The White 
House calls such a suggestion “ridiculous,” 
but the bill shows it is true. Government will 
allocate graduate training positions at the 
nation's teaching hospitals based on race and 
ethnicity. In determining how many training 
positions teaching hospitals will have, the 
National Council on Graduate Medical 
Training will calculate the percentage of 
trainees at each teaching hospital who аге 
members of racial or ethnic minority 
groups" and which minority trainees are 
from groups ‘‘under-represented in the field 
of medicine generally and in the various 
medical specialities” (page 515). 

Protecting consumers or HMOs? The White 
House calls it “deliberately inaccurate” to 
say that the bill pre-empts important state 
laws protecting the ability of patients to 
choose the hospital they think is best and 
make other choices about their health care. 
Here is what the bill provides: 

Sec. 1407. PRE-EMPTION OF CERTAIN STATE 
LAWS RELATING TO HEALTH PLANS 

(a) * * * no state law shall apply * * * if 
such law has the effect of prohibiting or oth- 
erwise restricting plans from— 

(1) * * limiting the number and type of 
health care providers who participate in the 
plan; 

(2) requiring enrollees to obtain health 
services (other than emergency services) 
from participating providers or from provid- 
ers authorized by the plan; 

(3) requiring enrollees to obtain a referral 
for treatment by a specialized physician or 
health institution. * * * 

(6) requiring the use of single-source sup- 
pliers for pharmacy, medical equipment and 
other health products and services. 

Fee-for-service will be almost impossible to 
buy. The White House labels it wrong to pre- 
dict that fee-for-service insurance will be ex- 
tremely hard to buy. They point to the pro- 
vision that “іп general, each regional alli- 
ance shall include among its health plan of- 
ferings at least one fee-for-service plan." But 
many doctors, hospital administrators and 
health insurance experts say confidently 
that in practice, because of the broader pro- 
visions of the bill, fee-for-service will seldom 
be available. I cited these experts in my arti- 
cle. Here are their reasons: 

(1) Regional alliances cannot permit the 
average premium paid in the region to ex- 
ceed the ceiling imposed by the National 
Health Board (pages 1,000-1,005). Fee-for-serv- 
ice insurance, which allows patients to get a 
second opinion when they have doubts and 
see а specialist when they feel they need one, 
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generally costs more than prepaid health 
plans that control patient access to medical 
care. 

(2) Regional alliance officials are empow- 
ered to exclude any plan that costs 20 per- 
cent more than the average plan (page 132). 
They will have to apply the 20 percent rule 
virtually all the time in order to keep total 
spending on health plans below the ceiling 
imposed by the National Health Board. In 
order to offer a plan that costs more than 20 
percent above the average plan and still stay 
under the ceiling, there would have to be 
other plans offered at well below the aver- 
age-priced plan. That is unlikely. The bill 
limits the annual increase in premium prices 
to the Consumer Price Index, which is sig- 
nificantly below current annual increases in 
medical spending. Insurers will have a dif- 
ficult time staying under the premium ceil- 
ing, and certainly will not offer plans well 
below it. 

(3) Regional alliance officials are empow- 
ered to set the fees for doctors treating pa- 
tients on а fee-for-service basis, and it is ille- 
gal for doctors to take more. In addition, 
prospective budgeting limits what fee-for- 
service doctors can earn yearly, even if they 
see more patients and work longer hours to 
make up for reduced fees. As Cara Walinsky 
of the Health Care Advisory Board and Gov- 
ernance Committee, which advises 800 hos- 
pitals, explains, the Clinton bill contains 
"very strong incentives" against doctors 
practicing on a fee-for-service basis. For all 
these reasons, Dr. John Ludden, medical di- 
rector of the Harvard Community Health 
Plan, predicts that fee-for-service will “уап- 
ish quickly." 

Does supplemental insurance provide an 
"erit"? The bill requires you to buy one of 
the low-budget health plans offered by your 
regional alliance. You can't go outside the 
system to buy basic coverage you prefer, 
even after you pay the mandatory premium. 
Is supplemental insurance the way out? The 
White House states "there are no restric- 
tions on the purchase of supplemental insur- 
ance." The fact is the bill contains two im- 
portant restrictions that will effectively 
close the door to better basic medical care: 
supplemental insurance cannot duplicate 
any of the coverage in the comprehensive 
benefit package, and it must be offered to 
"every individual who seeks" to buy it, re- 
gardless of health history or disability (page 
244). Those two restrictions mean that the 
seriously ill will line up to buy it; insurers 
will not line up to sell it. 

Finally, it is important to note one of the 
points the White House did not challenge: 
the Clinton bill is designed to push people 
into HMOs, which aim to limit patient ac- 
cess to specialized medicine and high-tech 
care. The premium price controls will pres- 
sure HMOs to use even more stringent meth- 
ods of restricting care, yet the bill omits any 
safeguards to protect patients from abusive 
cost-cutting practices such as the withhold. 

These facts, straight from the text of the 
bill, demonstrate the accuracy of my article 
"No Exit," and the appropriateness of its 
title. The White House would have you be- 
lieve that its bill can stop rising health care 
spending and extend coverage to millions of 
uninsured Americans, without changing the 
quality and choice of the medical care you 
have now. Common sense suggests otherwise. 
A close reading of the bill proves it is un- 
true. Several alternatives by other Demo- 
crats and Republicans offer promising health 
insurance reform without limiting what you 
can buy and how much you can pay for it. 
It's time to give those bills a close look. 
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I will begin by quoting from the Feb- 
ruary 20 New Republic. Ms. McCaughey 
has said this: 

I will be documenting my description of 
the bill—and my point-by-point rebuttal of 
their arguments—with page numbers from 
the November 20, 1993, version. If White 
House representatives challenge the accu- 
racy of my description again, I hope they 
will provide page numbers, too, во that TNR 
readers can compare the evidence and decide 
for themselves. 

Most of the White House challenge focused 
on this paragraph from my article: 

“If the bill passes, you will have to settle 
for one of the low-budget health plans se- 
lected by the government. The law will pre- 
vent you from going outside the system to 
buy basic health coverage you think is bet- 
ter, even after you pay the mandatory pre- 
mium (see the bill, page 244). The bill guar- 
antees you à package of medical services, 
but you can't have them unless they are 
deemed 'necessary' and 'appropriate' (pages 
90-91).” 
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Again, continuing: 

That decision will be made by the govern- 
ment, not by you and your doctor. Escaping 
the system and paying out-of-pocket to see a 
specialist for the tests and treatment you 
think you need will be almost impossible. If 
you walk into a doctor's office and ask for 
treatment for an illness, you must show 
proof that you are enrolled in one of the 
health plans offered by the government 
(pages 139, 143). The doctor can be paid only 
by the plan, not by you (page 236). To keep 
controls tight, the bill requires the doctor to 
report your visit to a national data bank 
containing the medical histories of all Amer- 
icans (page 236). 

That was essentially the passage that 
stirred the White House’s attention 
and retort. 

Now, I am going to go to the current 
day and this article and speak what 
Ms. McCaughey has said in response to 
the White House’s retort, and I will try 
and give fair justice to both what the 
White House has said and what Ms. 
McCaughey has said, because these are 
the issues that are out there on peo- 
ple’s minds: 

The White House responded: 

“There is nothing in this Act to prohibit 
any individual from going to any doctor and 
paying, with their own funds, for any serv- 
ice." Under the Act, you can pay ‘out-of- 
pocket [sic] for anything you want at any 
time, to any physician or hospital willing to 
treat you." Price controls on doctors’ fees? 
"That is wrong," according to the White 
House. There are no price controls * * *," 

How accurate are these statements from 
the White House? The text of the bill proves 
they are untrue. 

Can you pay any doctor any price for any 
service you want? Although it is possible to 
buy cosmetic surgery, psychotherapy or 
other uncovered services out-of-pocket, the 
bill prohibits doctors from accepting pay- 
ments directly from you for the basic kinds 
of medical care listed in the Clinton benefit 
package. 

The doctor is prohibited from accept- 
ing payment from you. 

Now, Ms. McCaughey goes on, and I 
will skip some of the words here and 
come to the section she has quoted: 
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“Бес. 1406(d)(2) DIRECT BILLING—A provider 
may not charge or collect from an enrollee 
amounts that are payable by the health plan 

. . and shall submit charges to such plan in 
accordance with any applicable requirements 
of part 1 of subtitle B of title V (relating to 
health information systems)."' 

Are you allowed to pay a surgeon more, in 
hopes of getting the most expert experienced 
care? No: 

"Sec. 1406(d)1) PROHIBITION ON BALANCE 
BILLING—A provider may not charge or col- 
lect from an enrollee a fee in excess of the 
applicable payment amount under the appli- 
cable fee schedule [раве 236]. 


What we have got here is the White 
House spin doctors saying, “Оһ, no 
problem," but the bill says, ''Yes, а 
problem." Stop and read the fine print. 

Going along to another section, an- 
other issue that Miss McCaughey par- 
ticularly selects, and again I am 
quoting here: 

The White House attacks the use of the 
phrase ““ргісе controls on doctors’ fees" in 
my article. Wrong.“ says the White House. 
“There are no price controls in the presi- 
dent's plan.” 

But the text of the bill proves there are 
price controls on health plan premiums, new 
drugs and doctors' fees. Here are the price 
controls on doctors' fees: 

“Бес. 1322(¢) ESTABLISHMENT OF FEE-FOR- 
SERVICE SCHEDULE 

(1) IN GENERAL—each regional alliance 
Shall establish a fee schedule setting forth 
the payment rates applicable to services fur- 
nished during а year to individuals enrolled 
in fee-for-service plans." 

The White House says it is not clear why 
& patient would want to pay a doctor 'di- 
rectly' for services that their [sic] insurance 
company is obligated to buy.“ One reason is 
privacy. Evading government regulations 
and paying the doctor directly would allow 
you to keep your personal medical problems 
out of the national data bank. 


Now, we will talk a little bit more 
about privacy and the confidentiality 
of your own medical records as we go 
along. But again, the point here about 
the price control, what is true and 
what is in the bill needs to be studied, 
and I think Miss McCaughey has point- 
ed this out. 

Going on to a third point: 


Will your personal medical history be 
stored in a national data bank? The White 
House says “поб true" and “patently un- 
true" to my statement that the bill re- 
quires the doctor to report your visit to a na- 
tional data bank containing the medical his- 
tories of all Americans. The administration 
argues that although “physicians may be re- 
quired to submit data . . . for the purpose of 
improving quality and assessing treatments 
and outcomes," the bill "prevents against 
tying this data to specific individuals.“ 

The text of the bill proves that the admin- 
istration is mistaken. Information about 
your physical and mental health and any 
treatment or tests you have will be entered 
in a national data network and linked to you 
through your health security number. Here 
is what the bill says: the National Health 
Board will establish an “electronic data net- 
work“ with regional centers to collect, com- 
pile and transmit information. The informa- 
tion expressly includes "'clinical encoun- 
ters," that is, when a physician treats a pa- 
tient (page 861). A doctor who treats you (ex- 
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cept for an uncovered service such as dental 
work or cosmetic surgery) and does not 
record your “clinical encounter" on the 
standardization form and submit it to your 
health plan will be fined up to “510,000 for 
each such violation” (pages 236, 885-886). 

The bill leaves no doubt that the network 
contains individually identifiable health in- 
formation," which is defined in the bill to in- 
clude your past, present or future physical 
or mental health" and health care provided 
to you (page 877). To protect your privacy, 
the bill offers this vagueness: 

“АП disclosures of individually identifiable 
health information shall be restricted to the 
minimum amount necessary to accomplish 
the purpose for which the information is 
being disclosed [page 8731.” 
and this: 

I do not know what the minimum- 
amount-necessary test really means, 
but if I were making a job application 
and that information were made avail- 
able, I am not sure it would be rel- 
evant, and I am not sure whose deci- 
sion ít would be to make that deter- 
mination about whether or not the 
minimum amount necessary revealed 
would include medical information on 
my job application. 

Going back to the article and quoting 
further: 

It would be unfair to suggest that the bill's 
authors are unconcerned about privacy. But 
contrary to the White House statement, doc- 
tors must report their patients' personal 
medical information to a national data bank 
or risk harsh penalties, and the information 
in the bank remains individually identifi- 
able. 

So there is yet another point we have 
got, the question of price controls we 
have discussed, we have discussed the 
question of whether or not you can pay 
extra fees for surgeons for things that 
you want or other doctors for things 
that you want, we have got the privacy 
issue, and now, going back to another 
issue that is often referred to as the ra- 
tioning issue, Mr. McCaughey says this 
in her article: 

"Price controls on premiums will 
mean too little money to care for the 
sick.” 

Continuing to read: 

The bill's authors anticipate that restrict- 
ing dollars available for health care will 
produce shortages: when medical needs out- 
pace the budget and premium money runs 
low, state governments and insurers must 
make “automatic, mandatory, non- 
discretionary reductions in payments" to 
doctors, nurses and hospitals to assure that 
expenditures will not exceed budget“ (pages 
118, 137). 

The White House argues that only under a 
single-payer system would payments to doc- 
tors and others be cut off if needs outpace 
the budget and premium money runs low. 

The text of the bill proves that the White 
House is wrong. It provides that if needs ex- 
ceed budget and premium money runs low: 

"SEC. 1322(c)(2) PROSPECTIVE BUDGETING 
DESCRIBED.—The plan shall reduce the 
amount of payments otherwise made to pro- 
viders (through a withhold or delay in pay- 
ments or adjustments) in such a manner and 
by such amounts as necessary to assure that 
expenditures will not exceed budget. 

So it appears that we have two sides 
of the mouth speaking simultaneously, 
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the bill saying that we cannot exceed 
the budget, the White House saying, 
Wait a minute, that is not so.” 

Going on to the next point, and this 
point has to do with who determines 
what health care is appropriate for 
you. Again, quoting the article: 

The government will decide what is “пес- 
essary'" and appropriate“ care. The White 
House attacks as "wrong" and very mis- 
leading" my statement that “the bill guar- 
antees you a package of medica services, but 
you can't have them unless they are deemed 
‘necessary’ and appropriate. The adminis- 
tration also says it is “untrue” that that de- 
cision will be made by the government, not 
by you and your doctor. 

Let's look at the actual bill: 

“SEC. 1141. EXCLUSIONS 

(a) MEDICAL NECESSITY.—The comprehen- 
sive benefit package does not include— 

(1) an item or service that is not medically 
necessary or appropriate; or, 

(2) an item or service that the National 
Health Board may determine is not medi- 
cally necessary or appropriate in a regula- 
tion promulgated under section 1134 [page 90- 
91].” 

“Sec. 1154. ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS 
REGARDING MEDICAL NECESSITY 

The National Health Board may promul- 
gate such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out section 1141(а)(2) (relating to the 
exclusion of certain services that are not 
medically necessary or appropriate). 

The bill uses the word "regulations," not 
"recommendations," to describe the Na- 
tional Health Board's decisions. The bill also 
grants the National Health Board power to 
change the preventive treatments guaran- 
teed in the benefit package and decide at 
what age and how often you are entitled to 
tests and screenings, immunizations and 
check-ups page 94). 
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Mr. Speaker, I would unquote at that 
point and say we have already had a 
debate about how often we should have 
testing for certain procedures, prevent- 
ative procedures, cancer particularly, 
women's cancer clinics. That has al- 
ready been in debate, so I do not think 
there is any question that America is 
missing the point here that there is a 
debate on this subject and there is a 
very great difference between what the 
White House has been saying in its ad- 
vertising, and what this legislation 
points to, and where the cuts will 
come, if there have to be cuts, and who 
will be making those decisions. 

Getting into somewhat more sublimi- 
nal points about this bill that are, I 
think, important, but perhaps not as 
compelling as some of the issues we 
have talked about, choice and ration- 
ing so far, I am going to quote now 
from a couple of other areas from the 
article specifically. Quoting: 

Racial quotas on medical training. The 
White House calls such a suggestion ridicu- 
lous," but the bill shows it is true. Govern- 
ment will allocate graduate training posi- 
tions at the nation's teaching hospitals 
based on race and ethnicity. In determining 
how many training positions teaching hos- 
pitals will have, the National Council on 
Graduate Medical Training will calculate the 
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percentage of trainees at each teaching hos- 
pital ‘‘who are members of racial or ethnic 
minority groups" and which minority train- 
ees are from groups under- represented in 
the field of medicine generally and in the 
various medical specialities" (page 515). 

Still quoting: 

Protecting consumers or HMOs? The White 
House calls it deliberately inaccurate" to 
say that the bill pre-empts important state 
laws protecting the ability of patients to 
choose the hospital they think is best and 
make other choices about their health care. 
Here is what the bill provides: 

"Sec. 1407. PRE-EMPTION OF CERTAIN STATE 
LAWS RELATING TO HEALTH PLANS 

(à) * * * no state law shall apply * * * if 
such law has the effect of prohibiting or oth- 
erwise restricting plans from— 

(1) * * * limiting the number and type of 
health care providers who participate in the 
plan: 

(2) requiring enrollees to obtain health 
services (other than emergency services) 
from participating providers or from provid- 
ers authorized by the plan; 

(3) requiring enrollees to obtain a referral 
for treatment by a specialized physician or 
health institution. * * * 

(6) requiring the use of single-source sup- 
pliers for pharmacy, medical equipment and 
other health products and services.“ 

Unquoting for à moment, Mr. Speak- 
er, what that basically says is there is 
an awful lot of regulations being im- 
posed by the Federal Government on 
the ability to choose and on the regu- 
latory programs that States already 
have in place. 

Going back to the article and con- 
tinuing to quote: 

Fee-for-service will be almost impossible 
to buy. 

Many doctors, hospital administra- 
tors and health insurance experts said 
confidently that in practice, because of 
the broader provisions of the bill, fee- 
for-service will seldom be available. I 
cited these experts in my article. Here 
are there reasons: 

(1) Regional alliances cannot permit the 
average premium paid in the region to ex- 
ceed the ceiling imposed by the National 
Health Board. 

Skipping some words, Mr. Speaker, I 
will continue with the quotation: 

(2) Regional alliance officials are empow- 
ered to exclude any plan that costs 20 per- 
cent more than the average plan. 


Again skipping a section: 

(3) Regional alliance officials are empow- 
ered to set the fees for doctors treating pa- 
tients on a fee-for-service basis, and it is ille- 
gal for doctors to take more. 

For all these reasons Dr. John Ludden, 
Medical Director of the Harvard Community 
Health Plan, predicts that fee-for-service 
will vanish quickly. 

There we have a lot of discussion 
going on. I have skipped some of the 
parts of the argument in this passage 
in order to save some time, but I rec- 
ommended to everybody to read be- 
cause it gets to that bottom line point 
that fee-for-service is going to be an 
endangered specie under this plan be- 
cause the incentives clearly move it 
out of the way. 
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The final area I will quote from is: 

Does supplemental insurance provide an 
"exit"? The bill requires you to buy one of 
the low-budget health plans offered by your 
regional alliance. You can't go outside the 
system to buy basic coverage you prefer, 
even after you pay the mandatory premium. 
Is supplemental insurance the way out? The 
White House states there are no restric- 
tions on the-purchase of supplemental insur- 
ance." The fact is the bill contains two im- 
portant restrictions that will effectively 
close the door to better basic medical care: 
supplemental insurance cannot duplicate 
any of the coverage in the comprehensive 
benefit package, and it must be offered to 
"every individual who seeks" to buy it, re- 
gardless of health history or disability (page 
244). Those two restrictions mean that the 
seriously ill will line up to buy it; insurers 
will not line up to sell it. 

Mr. Speaker, insurers will not line up 
to sell it. 

What we have got here, I think, is a 
very interesting response on a number 
of extremely important points of the 
health care debate. I do not know who 
is actually totally right or who is actu- 
ally totally wrong on all of these 
points. I do not think anybody does 
yet. But I do think, as this debate goes 
forward, the people who are trying to 
champion one cause or another are 
going to be particularly well served if 
they speak with a unified voice rather 
than having one message coming from 
spin doctors, one message coming from 
the White House, and one message 
coming from heaven knows where. We 
are all anxious to get to the bottom of 
this, and what the truth is and what is 
going to work best for the American 
people. 

I very much suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that we are going to be hearing lots of 
quotations and lots of references to 
Elizabeth McCaughey in the days 
ahead. She has really taken up this 
issue of health care reform and what is 
real and what is not in it. I think she 
is going to be in a position where she is 
going to be on the stump in public, and 
frankly I would welcome a debate be- 
tween Ms. McCaughey and the First 
Lady, or anybody in the Clinton plan, 
spokespersons who would like to have 
that debate. I think the American pub- 
lic would profit. I know I would like to 
hear the debate. 

There are many questions. I do not 
have the answer on this matter yet. 
These are the things that will happen 
in the days to come. 

I thank my colleagues for bearing 
with me as I have tried to do some- 
thing that is very difficult to do which 
is carry on a debate in surrogate, but I 
think that it is important to know that 
this debate has got to go on and we 
have to get to the bottom line. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ORTON (at the request of Mr. GEP- 
HARDT) after 5 p.m. on February 10 and 
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the balance of the week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. IsTOOK, for 5 minutes each day, 
on today and February 11. 

Mr. PORTMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. KINGSTON, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Goss, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. KIM, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 5 minutes today, in 
lieu of 60 minutes previously ordered. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. MOAKLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SANDERS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MOAKLEY, for 5 minutes each day, 
on February 11 and 12. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BOEHLERT in two instances. 

Mr. CLINGER. 

Ms. SNOWE. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. SOLOMON in four instances. 

Mr. STUMP. 

Mr. ROTH. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. 

Mr. SCHAEFER. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. KING. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. MAZZOLI in two instances. 

. KANJORSKI. 

. ORTIZ. 

. REED. 

. GONZALEZ in three instances. 
. MONTGOMERY. 

. COYNE in two instances. 

. BARCIA of Michigan. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. 

Mr. HAMILTON in five instances. 
Mr. VISCLOSKY in three instances. 
Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. 

Mr. COSTELLO. 
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Mr. STARK. (The following Members (at the re- S.J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to designate 
Ms. KAPTUR. quest of Mr. Goss) and to include ex- the month of March 1994 as ‘Irish-American 

traneous matter:) Heritage Month. 
Mr. BROWN of California. А 
Mr. MILLER of California. 
Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. BORSKI. 
Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. ENGEL. ADJOURNMENT 
Ms. FURSE. Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the Ho d j- 

Мг. TRAPIGANT. SENATE ENROLLED JOINT „ ben 
Ms. HARMAN RESOLUTION SIGNED rate ut mina 

У ingly (at 6 o’clock and 59 minutes 
Мг. MURPHY. The SPEAKER announced his signa- p.m.), under its previous order, the 
Mr. CHAPMAN. ture to an enrolled joint resolution of House adjourned until Friday, Feb- 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER in two instances. the Senate of the following title: ruary 11, 1994, at 2 p.m. 


— ——————— —ññññññ ʒ ÜÆ-ñ—ñx Zr 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CONCERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Reports and amended reports of various committees of the U.S. House of Representatives concerning the foreign cur- 
rencies and U.S. dollars utilized for offcial foreign travel during the third and fourth quarters of 1993, an amendment to 
the third quarter 1993 consolidated Speaker report, and the consolidated report of foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized for official foreign travel authorized by the Speaker of the House of Representatives in the fourth quarter of 1993, 
pursuant to PL 95-384, as well as additional reports of various miscellaneous groups concerning U.S. funds utilized for offi- 
cial foreign travel in 1993, are as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar М5. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. wr- 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
21 foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


E de la GARZA, Chairman, Nov. 30, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 


1993 
Date 
Name of Member or employee 
Arrival Departure 
Mr. David Fi 8/22 9/3 ) 
Mr. Charles igo 8/29 93 945.02 . 
Ms, Cathrine Van Way 8/22 8/29 А $ 
Mr. DAD IN 8/22 8/29 1,322. , 
Mr. Arthur Endres .. 5/28 5/29 { 7.00 
530 5/31 398.00 00 
6/1 6/3 592.00 00 
6/3 6/4 621,00 4 
5/30 531 398.00 100 
6л 63 592.00 592.00 
63 6/4 621.00 082. 
Committee total . 982600 .. 26,694.50 


‘Per diem constitutes lodging and теа 
f foreign currency is used, enter US. . Currency is used, enter amount expended. 


JOHN D. DINGELL, Chairman. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
mployee Country US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
ee Arrival — Departure Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or 0.5, cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
Visit to 

Hon. 104750 . 1,047.50 
Hon. 104750 . 1,047.50 
Hon. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
Hon. 104750 . 1,047.50 
Hon. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
Hon. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
Hon. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
Hon. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
Hon. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
м. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
Ms. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
м. 1,047.50 1,047.50 
м. 104750 .. 1,047.50 


E — и. — ра Е 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1993— 
Continued 

Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Name of Member or employee Country а US. dollar А US. dollar US, dollar US. dollar 
Arrival — Departure — Sew МЫН ты "АР ӨСЕ Ce CMM 
rency rency? rency rency 


Hon. — — ЗИЯ 162.00 762.00 

1127 639.00 639.00 

11/30 452.00 452.00 

122 987.00 987.00 

12% 972.00 97200 

„C ЖЕР XE дее ан» йр нон ҒЫШ е ЖЕРІН 2,885.44 

11724 762.00 762.00 

1/27 639.00 639.00 

11/30 452.00 452.00 

122 558.00 658.00 

1124 762.00 762.00 

1/27 639.00 639.00 

11/30 452.00 452.00 

] 12/2 658.00 658.00 

Hon, Neil Abercrombie ............. — 1177 639.00 639.00 

1130 45200 45200 

Mer ай TT 1,336.00 

1124 762.00 76200 

1127 639.00 639.00 

11/30 452.00 452.00 

122 65800 658.00 

Mr. Peter M. Steffes _ xus MP 762.00 762.00 

127 63900 . 639.00 

11/30 452.00 |. 452.00 

1272 987.00 987.00 

972.00 972.00 

r ЖЮ 
а D. ^ 

639.00 639.00 

452.00 - 452.00 

658.00 658.00 

Mr. Ariel R. David 762.00 762.00 

639.00 639.00 

452.00 452.00 

Visit to Germany, Dec. 10-16, 1993: «я Ӯ 

Hon. Glen Browder 5 2 12/10 1216 Germany 1,050.00 1,050.00 

12/6 Germany 1,050.00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
ff foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


RONALD V. DELLUMS, Chairman, Jan. 31, 1994. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1993 
Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Name of Member or employee Country : US. dollar 4 US. dollar US. dollar у U.S. dollar 


N oane 
"en en onc 


bz 


578 


600 
‚322. 
330. 
225. 
330. 
225: 
667. 
483. 


ee 
= 
= 
о 


Whee coon ud үөнү Gr uivalent; if U.S. used, enter amount expended. 
currency is used, eq ; if U.S. currency is used, | 
3 Represents refunds of unused per diem. 


LEE H. HAMILTON, Chairman, Jan. 28, 1994. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON RULES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
кйшй өрө Country "m US. dollar Ж US. dollar 00 US. dollar қ US. dollar 
Р — equivalent en cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent К cur- equivalent 
Мі Departure rency dot ÙS. cur- епу o. US cur- ту o US. cur- 2 or US. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? eng? 
12/9 12/11 — Geneva, Switzerland 48200 48200 


1Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
? |f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


JOE MOAKLEY, Chairman, Jan. 26, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE AND TECHNOLOGY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND 


DEC. 31, 1993 
Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Kame of Member or employee қ Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
Nival Departure S. f or U.S. cur- 


2. 
Hon. Tom Lewis = E 614,170 : 5 762.00 
i 16,135 i 6, 639.00 
658.00 
WD MER. сс кнн, 621.50 
457.00 
- 1,048.00 
Commercial air ...... soa 4,057.75 
М5. Katherine Van Sickle ; 621.50 
457.00 457.00 
048.00 4 


t 
— 


EPERE EEEE EE EEE A EE E EE E E EEEE EP EEPE EEE EE E E 
8888888835855555555555885555555555555558555555555585528555558х5 


Commercial ar 
Hon. George E. Brown, Jr 


EESEEEREESSEEEEE | 
2888888888883888 


285 


Ёз 


558.00 
238: 
658. 
560. 
558. 
238. 
658. 
560 
558. 
539. 
658. 
560. 
558. 
539, 
658. 
560. 
558. 
539. 
658. 
560. 
558. 


90 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0 
00 
9 
€. 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


gow see 


3 
a32] 89| ње fae] зә [288282 
a 
F4 


me 
288 


8 25 
44444441444444 


sze Ave PI 
S £8 


Bx БЕ 
88882 


51,229.44 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals, | 
2 |f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


GEORGE E. BROWN, JR., Chairman, Jan. 25, 1994, 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name ol Member or employee А Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
Arival — Departure tency or U.S. cur- у or US cur- епу | or US. cur- 
гепсу? rency? rency? 


Hon. Dan Rostenkowski 
rang ogg У military aircraft . 
Hon. Sam 6 


таза 8640 


— 10.367,50 10,923.70 500.00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and 
? |f foreign currency is used, nter US. solar equivalent: if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 
AND DEC. 31, 1993 


Dote 
Name o! Member or employee 
Arrival Departure 
Hon. Frank McCloskey / ..... 1217 United States 
12/18 12/23 Switzerland 
Committee lots! 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
? 4f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; it U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


STENY HOYER, Jan. 31, 1994. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, PERMANENT SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 1 AND 


DEC. 31, 1993 
Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 

U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Name of Member or employee Mau Байа Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 

rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- tency or U.S. cur- 

rency? rency? rency? rency? 

Hon. David E. Skaggs 12/14 1215 eis 39300 .. 393.00 
Hon. Bill Richardson . 12711 1219 Middle kast 1,577.00 1,577.00 
Committee total 197000 . 1,970.00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. : 
? |f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


DAN GLICKMAN, Chairman, Jan. 28, 1994. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO HAITI, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN SEPT. 24 AND SEPT. 26, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee ііі "aeter Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
ч ту  orUS. сиы юу e US. cur- ту  orUS. сиы ту or US. cur- 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO HAITI, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN SEPT. 24 AND SEPT. 26, 1993—Continued 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S, dollar 95. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Қы. (лен Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
А rency? rency? rency? rency? 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
924 9/26 299.00 299.00 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
974 9/26 29900 299.00 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
9/24 9/26 299.00 299.00 
924 9/26 299.00 299.00 
924 9/5 299.00 29900 
neen I 448500 .. 1,485.00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
i used, enter U.S, dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


CHARLES RANGEL, Nov. 9, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO MEXICO, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 7 AND OCT. 11, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Name of Member U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
e or employee Arival Departure Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Fi cur- equivalent ign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- 
107 1011 Mexico ...... 675.67 | 
10/7 10/1] Mexico 675.67 ! 
10/7 10/11 Мехісо..... 1 675.67 


Committee tot —n —— - M - 


3 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
? |f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


STEVEN HALL, Dec. 14, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO MEXICO, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 22 AND OCT. 25, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 

U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
a ы ылыый MM “кі * Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. çur- 

rency? rency? rency? rency? 
Hon. Bill Richardson 10/22 10/25 Мейо 1,174 37125 1,174 377.25 
Hon. Jim Kolbe . 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377 11% 377.25 
Hon. E "Kika" de 1024 10/25 Mexico — 196. Т ГҮ) 196.45 
Hon. Solomon Ortiz 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 37125 1,174 377.25 
Hon. John Spratt 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Hon. Nancy Pelosi . 1024 1025 Mexico 110 36. 110 36.30 
Hon. Mike Porte 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Hon. George Sangmeister 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1.174 377.25 
Hon. Gene Gen 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1174 37125 1,74 37125 
Hon. Doug Bereuter 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1174 31125 1,174 377.25 
Hon. Herbert Bateman 10/22 10/25 Мено 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Hon. Fred Upton ..... 10/22 10/25 Мейо 1,174 377.25 1.174 37125 
Hon. Mel Hancock .. 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,74 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Hon. Bill Barrett .... 1022 1025 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1,174 37725 
Hon. David Hobson 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1174 31125 
Hon. Bob Franks ... 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1174 31125 
Hon. James Greenwood 10/22 10/25 Mexico LIA 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Mr. David Gillette 10/22 10/25 — Mexico 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Ms. Isabelle Wathins 10/22 10/25 Мейо 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Mr. Richard K. 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Mr. Sean Mulvaney 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1174 372: 1,174 377.25 
Mr. Doug Mc 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1474 37125 
Mr. Charles Brain 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1174 377.25 11% 377.25 
Mr, Frank Phifer .... 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 317. 1,174 37725 
Ms. Kerri Lynn Sattler 10/22 10/25 — Mexico 1174 31125 1,174 377.25 
Mr. Dan Meyer . 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1174 37125 1,174 377.25 
Mr. Ed Kutler 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,74 371. 1,174 31125 
Mr. Greg Sten 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1,174 377.25 1,174 377.25 
Hon. Jay Dickey 10/22 10/25 Mexico 1174 37125 1174 31125 
10,618.50 10,618.50 


BILL RICHARDSON, Nov. 24, 1993. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO ESTONIA, GERMANY, BULGARIA, SWEDEN AND SLOVAKIA, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED 
BETWEEN OCT. 17 AND NOV. 2, 1993 


Date Per бет! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Foix ebe x ^ ) 4 
- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent foreign cur- — equivalent 
Mrwal — Departure (еі or U.S. cur- — rexy ot US. cur- телу or US. cur- юу о US. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
W 10/18 4 1,450.00 

10/24 10/27 
10/27 10/29 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO ESTONIA, GERMANY, BULGARIA, SWEDEN AND SLOVAKIA, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED 
BETWEEN OCT. 17 AND NOV. 2, 1993—Continued 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee мае Depart Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
тепсу or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
Commercial transportation s а... қаданы — ЗИ 357925 ... 3,579.25 
Mr. William Freeman 10/18 10/22 145000 . м 1.450 
0/22 10/24 79 j ; 
10/27 
10/29 
$$. у НЕНУЕ asarana. SE 10/28 


Commercial transportation. s о... EUN чейн " i Lais $ чо 351238 G m 5 
Committee total... 7 eU Өү, жын CREDUNT. RUNE ТЕР. ДЖ M arnie ИЙИШИ Анды, е е сепсе 


. 
2 И foreign currency is used, enter U.S. — it US. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


KRISTI E. WALSETH, Nov. 15, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO MEXICO, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN NOV. 5 AND NOV. 7, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar U.S. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Kd" QUADR Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- тепсу or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? 2 
Hon. 11/7 Mexico ... 
Ноп. ИЛ Мехісо.. 
Hon. 117 Mexico 
Hon. ИШ Mexico 
Hon, 1/7 Mexico 
Hon. 117 Mexico 
Hon. 107 Мехісо 
Hon. пл Мехісо 
Hon. 7 Mexico 
Мг. Brad Smith 107 Мейо 
Mr. Vince Randazzo 117 Месо 
Ms. Shel ИЛ Mexico 
Mr. Ben ИЛ Mexico 
Mr. Richard Ki 107 Mexico 
Ms. 2 1/7 Mexico 
Mr. Bill 11/7 Mexico 
Ms. 1/7 Меко 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
? It foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


MIKE KOPETSKI, Dec. 6, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO LITHUANIA AND DENMARK, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN NOV. 15 AND NOV. 20, 
1993 


Date Per бет! Transportation Other purposes Total 
ployee U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 0.5, dollar 
Name сі Member or emi Arrival Departure County Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent foreign cur- — equivalent foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or 0.5, cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cut- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
Ms. Cathy Bnckhmen eee Lithuania А 50000 .. Е. - Е, = 500.00 
Commercial transportation RENS 331845 
Mr. William freeman Lithuania 500.00 
Denmark 
Commercial transportation T 
Committee total 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


21 foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
KRISTI E. WALSETH, Dec. 1, 1993. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO GERMANY, RUSSIA AND BELARUS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BTWEEN DEC. 4 AND DEC. 


11, 1993 
Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 

0.5. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Name ol Member or employee Md: oque Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign сш. equivalent — Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- tency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 

rency? rency? rency? rency? 

Puig PAEDR eee eee 12/4 12/5 18400 “ 3,047.25 323125 
12/5 12/8 " 810.00 

12/8 12/10 224.00 

12/10 12/11 184.00 

12/4 12/5 5.2337 

12/5 128 753.00 

128 12/10 173.00 

12/10 12/11 184.62 

Ms. Suzanne Ғаттег ...........................----- 124 12/5 913.25 
12/5 12/8 810.00 

12/8 12/10 224.00 

12/10 12/11 184.00 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO GERMANY, RUSSIA AND BELARUS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BTWEEN DEC. 4 AND DEC. 
11, 1993—Continued 


Name of Member or employee 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
2 if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


PETE PETERSON, Jan. 3, 1994. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO SWITZERLAND, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 8 AND DEC. 12, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee мма; қалін Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency? tency? rency? rency? 
Hon. Norman Mineta 1,059.00 T 123.00 
Frank V. Paganelli 1,411.80 964.02 i 401347 
C a . . ¼ —.. . — Im „аш... “ г, A TTT 4,736.47 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
Zif foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
3 Military (United). 


NORMAN Y. MINETA, Jan. 11, 1994. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MR. MARK B. BENEDICT, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN OCT. 4 AND OCT. 8, 1993. 


Date Per бет! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name of Member or employee мых — Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent — Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency: rency’ rency? rency 
MekB OMNE. 10, W n ЕНИР 1,371.40 8811 CTT 4,005.46 
Dm UM ОНАР i ЧОРВА ОИЕ НА еи .———-. 1200849 SS тал ICI 4,005.46 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
? f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; it U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
3 United Airlines. 


MARK В. BENEDICT, Oct. 20, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MR. MICHAEL J. O'NEIL, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 5 AND DEC. 11, 1993. 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Mini. буш Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
tency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- tency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
(КІН = aae ront 12/6 127 Ireland 183.16 257.00 
1277 1211 United Kingdom 884.00 


Comitia iota uS осу 3,822.45 


! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
201 foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
? Total air fare. 


MICHAEL J. O'NEIL, Feb. 1, 1994. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MS. RUTH M. THOMAS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN NOV. 29 AND DEC. 12, 1993 
Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 


! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
211 foreign currency is used, enter U.S, dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


RUTH М. THOMAS, Jan. 13, 1994. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MR. HENRY COLLINS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 5 AND DEC. 12, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar М5, dollar 
Name of Member or employee кы Мал Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
гепсу or US. си- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
Эрн ОЙ ˙¹A ымы AA Аб 12/9 Albania ... 1.050000 1,050.00 
129 1212 Slovakia .. ке 8 


! Per diem constitues lodging and meals. 
? 4 foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


KRISTI E. WALSETH, Jan. 5, 1994, 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MR. MICHAEL R. WESSEL, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 7 AND DEC. 12, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 0.5. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Ka. be Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. car- tency or U.S. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? rency? 
Michael R. Wessel! p 128 304945 2. 401347 


Committee total . 


! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
21 foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


304945 .. 


401347 


MICHAEL R. WESSEL, Dec. 20, 1993. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MR. CRAIG S. KRAMER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 8 AND DEC. 12, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or emplovee жш. ш Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency? reny? tency? rency? 
128 12712 954.00 33,049.45 4,013.45 
ШЫ ылы T “ОКУТ 304945 ... 4,013.45 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
? If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
3 Air travel (United). 


CRAIG S. KRAMER, Jan. 13, 1994. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MS. ISABELLE WATKINS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 11 and DEC. 19, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 

US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 

Name of Member or employee кемі Country i i Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
Isabelle Watkins... н 12/11 
12/13 
12/14 
12/16 

Committee tot e-, — 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 

2 |f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currenty is used, enter amount expended. 
3 US. Air Force. 

* Military plane and Jordanian. 

5 Helicopter to aidsite. 

é Military transportation. 


ISABELLE WATKINS, Jan. 11, 1994. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, MR. BEN McMAKIN, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 6 AND DEC. 22, 1993 


Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Name employee US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
of Member or Arrival — Departu Country Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
» d rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- tency or U.S. cur- 
rency? tency? rency? rency? 


12/8 12/16 People's Republic of China 
12/16 1218 — Hong Kong 
12/18 12/22 Peoples Republic of China . 


Connie M Duo RÀ e em — ——— — 1.407.000 220838. „ен. Бн ноа 4,626.25 


pet diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
2 t foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


321925 


MIKE КОРЕТЗКІ, Jan. 21, 1994. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO 90th INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN SEPT. 12 


AND SEPT. 18, 1993 
Date Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 

U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Name of Member or employee кіші; "бене Country Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 

rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 

rency? 2 гепсу? rency? 

Hon, Eni Faleomavaega 9/16 9/9 Australia .. 3516645 .. 5,803.45 
William (WW yn и Australia .. 31,834.50 3,366.50 
йз. «н Pri «7400 .. 74.00 
Committee total ! TVT 9,243.95 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


28 foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended, 


2 Commercial—Washington/Canberra/Washi 
* Local transportation, round trip to Dulles po] 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN DEC. 9 AND DEC. 


Date 


Name of Member or employee 


Delegation expenses—interpreting and trans- 
portation. 


Committee total . — —.— 
! Рег diem constitutes lodging and meats. 


ект enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency isused, enter amount expended. 


13, 1993 
Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Count U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
" Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent Foreign cur- — equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- tency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency? rency? rency? 
Russia 2,686.30 
Russia 2,881.20 
Russia 4,564.25 
Russia 2,451.40 
Russia 4,657.45 
261.00 
1,400.00 
5,361.00 ЛЕ m Wo o аьын. 18,902.10 
CHARLIE ROSE. 


llle 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2558. A letter from the Comptroller General 
and Director of Congressional Budget Office, 
transmitting their report on evaluating 
DOD's certification regarding expansion of 
the CHAMPUS Reform Initiative beyond the 
States of California and Hawaii, pursuant to 
Public Law 102-484, section 712(c) (106 Stat. 
2435); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2559. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting а copy of a report 
entitled Audit of Contracts Between the 
Agency for HIV/AIDS and the Whitman 
Walker Clinic," pursuant to D.C. Code, sec- 
tion 47-117(d); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2560. A letter from the Vice Chairman and 
Chief Financial Officer, Potomac Electric 
Power Со., transmitting a copy of the bal- 
ance sheet of Potomac Electric Power Co. as 
of December 31, 1993, pursuant to D.C. Code, 
section 43-513; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2561. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of the Deputy Sec- 
retary's Determination and Justification 
that it is in the national interest to grant as- 
sistance to Kenya, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2370(q); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2562. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the GAO’s Annual Report for fiscal year 
1993 and a supplement summary tables of 
GAO personnel assigned to congressional 
committees for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 71%а); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


2563. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
American Battle Monuments Commission, 
transmitting the annual report on the activi- 
ties of the Inspector General for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2564. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2565. A letter from the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, transmitting a copy of the an- 
nual audit report of the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1993, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 1166; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2566. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), Depart- 
ment of Defense, transmitting a report on 
the review of need for modifications in water 
resource project structures and result of a 
demonstration program making modifica- 
tions, pursuant to 33 U.S.C. 2294 note; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

2567. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 1004 of Public 
Law 102-240, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and re- 
ports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 

Mr. MINETA: Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. H.R. 2442. A bill to reau- 


thorize appropriations under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended, to revise administrative 
provisions of the Act to improve the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Commerce to admin- 
ister grant programs, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment; referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
for a period ending not later than April 22, 
1994, for consideration of such provisions of 
the bill and amendments as fall within the 
jurisdiction of that committee pursuant to 
clause 1(d), rule X (Rept. 103-423, Pt. 1). 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mrs. 
ROUKEMA, Mr. NEAL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. 
MFUME, Ms. WATERS, Mr. BACCHUS of 
Florida, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. 
GUTIERREZ, Mr. RUSH, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, Mr. WYNN, Mr. FIELDS of 
Louisiana, Mr. WATT, Mr. HINCHEY, 
and Ms. FURSE): 

H.R. 3838. A bill to amend and extend cer- 
tain laws relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi (for 
himself, Mr. PARKER, and Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY): 

H.R. 3839. A bill to designate the U.S. post 
office located at 220 South 40th Avenue in 
Hattiesburg, MS, as the "Roy M. Wheat Post 
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Office“; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H.R. 3840. A bill to designate the Federal 
building and U.S. courthouse located at 100 
East Houston Street in Marshall, TX, as the 
"Sam B. Hall, Jr. Federal Building and Unit- 
ed States Courthouse"; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. La- 
FALCE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. 
MFUME, Mr. LARocco, Mr. ORTON, Mr. 
KLEIN, Mrs. MALONEY, Ms. PRYCE of 
Ohio, Mr. LINDER, Mr. LAZIO, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, Mrs. ROUKEMA, 
Mr. MCCANDLESS, and Mr. KING): 

H.R. 3841. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956, the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to provide for inter- 
state banking and branching; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTINEZ (for himself, Mr. 
FoRD of Michigan, Mr. GOODLING, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
OWENS, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mrs. 
Mixx of Hawaii, Mr. ScoTT, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Ms. 
WOOLSEY, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. 
CASTLE, Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. BAESLER, and 
Mr. UNDERWOOD). 

H.R. 3842. A bill to amend the Head Start 
Act to extend authorization of appropria- 
tions for progress under that act, to 
strengthen provisions designed to provide 
quality assurance and improvement, to pro- 
vide for orderly and appropriate expansion of 
such program, and for other purposes, to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VISCLOSKY (for himself, Mr. 
REGULA, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, and Mr. FINGERHUT): 

H.R. 3843. A bill to require the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to establish a program under which 
States may be certified to carry out vol- 
untary environmental cleanup programs for 
low and medium priority sites; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. VISCLOSKY (for himself, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. FINGERHUT, and Mr. Li- 
PINSKI): 

H.R. 3844. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to provide loans to States to estab- 
lish revolving loan funds for the environ- 
mental cleanup of sites in distressed areas 
that have the potential to attract private in- 
vestment and create local employment; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. VISCLOSKY (for himself, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. EVANS, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. La- 
FALCE, Mr. MEEHAN, and Mr. SLAT- 
TERY): 

H.R. 3845. A bill to limit access by minors 
to cigerettes through prohibiting the sale of 
tobacco products in vending machines and 
the distribution of free samples of tobacco 
products in Federal buildings and property 
accessible by minors; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. ARMEY (for himself and Mr. 
JACOBS): 

H.R. 3846. A bill to repeal the quota and 
price support programs for peanuts; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. CARDIN: 

H.R. 3847. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Defense to release the requirements and re- 
versionary interest on certain property in 
Baltimore, MD; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. COBLE: 

H.R. 3848. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1996, the duty on certain machinery; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 3849. A bill to amend section 3730 of 
title 31, United States Code, to limit the 
amount a private party may be awarded in 
an action under such section; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY: 

H.R. 3850. A bill to provide for a study of 
human health risks associated with National 
Weather Service doppler radar installations, 
and to prohibit the operation of such an in- 
stallation in Ojai, CA, unless such study 
finds no significant health risk; jointly, to 
the Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. ISTOOK (for himself, Mr. 
GILCHREST, Mr. EMERSON, Мг. DoR- 
NAN, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. PETE GEREN of 
Texas, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. LIVING- 
STON, Mr. Goss, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. PETRI, Mr. ALLARD, 
Mr. MACHTLEY and Мг. HUTCHINSON): 

H.R. 3851. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to eliminate the marriage 
penalty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

H.R. 3852. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit a Federal firearms 
licensee from selling or delivering a firearm 
or ammunition to an intoxicated person; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN (for himself, Mr. FRANK 
of Massachusetts, Mr. SCHUMER, and 
Mr. DEUTSCH): 

H.R. 3853. A bill to stimulate private in- 
vestment, economic development, and the 
creation of jobs in the private sector by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
participate in loans, and guarantee a portion 
of loans, made by banks and other qualified 
lenders for businesses with potential for ex- 
pansion and growth and for other viable eco- 
nomic development projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. KOPETSKI: 

H.R. 3854. A bill to repeal the Cuban Ad- 
justment Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEACH: 

H.R. 3855. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on Halosulfuron-Methyl; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas: 

H.R. 3856. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1997 the duty on 2-(4-chloro-2-methyl 
phenoxy) propionic acid; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLVER: 

H.R. 3857. A bill to permit the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to enter into cooperative research 
and development agreements for environ- 
mental protection; to the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

By Ms. PRYCE of Ohio: 

H.R. 3858. A bill to extend the suspension of 
duty on certain diamond tool and drill 
blanks, and for other purpose; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 3859. A bill to amend the Immigration 

and Nationality Act to provide for the com- 


1945 


plete use of visas available under the diver- 
sity transition program; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. ARMEY, Mr. BAKER of California, 
Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana, Mr. CANADY, Mr. COLLINS of 
Georgia, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. 
DELAY, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Мг. FISH, Мг, 
GALLEGLY, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GING- 
RICH, Mr. GOODLATTE, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. SAM 
JOHNSON, Mr. KIM, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
LEVY, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, Мг. 
MCCOLLUM, Мг. MCKEON, Mrs. MEY- 
ERS of Kansas, Mr. MILLER of Florida, 
Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. STEARNS, and Mr. SHAYS): 

H.R. 3860. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act and other laws of the 
United States relating to border security, il- 
legal immigration, alien eligibility for Fed- 
eral financial benefits and services, criminal 
activity by aliens, alien smuggling, fraudu- 
lent document use by aliens, asylum, terror- 
ist aliens, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on the Judiciary, Ways and 
Means, Energy and Commerce, Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs, Foreign Affairs. 
and Government Operations. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H.R. 3861. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act to permit the 
District of Columbia to subject the income 
of the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 
poration, and the Student Loan Marketing 
Association to taxation by the District of 
Columbia, to require the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to maintain its prin- 
cipal office in the District of Columbia, and 
to require the Mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia to submit a report to Congress on the 
economic impact of such entities on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STUMP (for himself and Mr. 
CALLAHAN): 

H.R. 3862. A bill to effect a moratorium on 
immigration by aliens other than refugees, 
priority workers, and the spouses and chil- 
dren of United States citizens; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary, Ways and 
Means, Agriculture, and Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

H.R. 3863. A bill to designate the Post Of- 
fice building located at 401 E. South Street 
in Jackson, Mississippi, as the ‘Medgar 
Wiley Evers Post Office"; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.J. Res. 322. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April 1994 as "National Arbor Day“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.J. Res. 323. Joint resolution declaring 
May 19 a national holiday and day of prayer 
and rememberance honoring Malcolm X (Al 
Hajj Malik Al-Shabazz); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SARPALIUS (for himself and 
Mr. BREWSTER): 

H.J. Res. 324. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to limit the number of years an in- 
dividual may serve in certain positions in 
the Government of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD: 

H. Con. Res. 205. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
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the use of census block group data, and data 
from low or no population census tracts or 
blocks, in the designation of empowerment 
zones and enterprise communities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, February 10, 1994, through 
Friday, February 18, 1994 to Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1994 and an adjournment or recess 
of the Senate from Thursday, February 10, 
1994 through Friday, February 18, 1994, to 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994; considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution 
providing for placement of a statue honoring 
African-American recipients of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in the Capitol; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. Res. 358. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 2d session 
of the 103d Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H. Res. 359. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Small Business in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 1034 Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas (for her- 
self, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. BAKER of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. SAM JOHN- 
SON, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. COLLINS of Geor- 
gia, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. HUFFINGTON, 
Mr. TALENT, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
Кім, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. TORKILDSEN, 
апа Mr. PORTMAN): 

H. Res. 360. Resolution entitled, resolution 
of inquiry; jointly, to the Committees on 
Small Business the Judiciary, and Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROSE: 

H. Res. 361. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on House Administration in the 
2d session of the 103d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

Mr. PETRI introduced a bill (H.R. 3864) for 
the relief of Thomas McDermott, Sr.; which 
was referred to the Committee on Natural 
Resources. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

Н.В. 65: Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 105: Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. 

H.R. 467: Mr. EVANS, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr. KOPETSKI, and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 591: Mr. PORTMAN and Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 784: Mr. BREWSTER. 

H.R. 794: Mr. RAHALL, Mr. SWIFT, Mr. 
OXLEY, and Mr. MCCRERY. 

H.R. 828: Mr. PARKER. 
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H.R. 1083: Mr. LEvy. 

H.R. 1181: Мг. MCDADE. 

H.R. 1191: Mr, LEvy. 

H.R. 1231: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. GEJDENSON, 
Mr. RIDGE, and Mr. KLINK. 

H.R. 1277: Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. 

H.R. 1349: Mr. HOKE and Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 1391: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine and Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 1455: Mr. VALENTINE and Mr. CARDIN. 

H.R. 1596: Mr. MANN. 

H.R. 1718: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BONIOR, Ms. 
BROWN of Florida, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. FILNER, 
Mr. FLAKE, Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. GOR- 
DON, Mr. KasicH, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr 
REYNOLDS, and Mr. SLATTERY. 

H.R. 1823: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Н.В. 1980: Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 2019: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 2043: Ms. VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R. 2070: Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 2418: Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, and Mrs. JOHNSON of Con- 
necticut. 

H.R. 2565: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. Vis- 
CLOSKY. 

Н.Н. 2566: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. VIS- 
CLOSKY. 

H.R. 2586: Mr. MURPHY and Mr. BEILENSON. 

Н.В. 2623: Mr. SARPALIUS. 

H.R. 2663: Mr. GEJDENSON and Mr. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota. 

H.R. 2671: Mr. GORDON. 

H.R. 2710: Mr. EVANS, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. LEWIS of Geor- 
gia, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. PENNY, and 
Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 2720: Mr. COOPER, Mr. MANN, and Ms. 
WOOLSEY. 

H.R. 2803: Mr. SLATTERY, Ms. PRYCE of 
Ohio, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. BORSKI, Mrs. 
UNSOELD, Mr. KREIDLER, and Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON. 

H.R. 2872: Mr. ROYCE and Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 2873: Mr. RIDGE, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr. DIXON, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. MCDERMOTT, and Mr. 
WISE. 

H.R. 2969: Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. KING. 

H.R. 3005: Mr. LEVY, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
IsTOOK, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
HASTERT, and Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. 

H.R. 3023: Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. TORKILDSEN, 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. HORN, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. BOEH- 
LERT, Mr. HAYES, and Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 3086: Mr. PARKER and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 3087: Mr. POMEROY, Mr. ROSE, and Mr. 


H.R. 3102: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin. 
H.R. 3145: Mr. SPENCE, Mr. GILCHREST, and 


H.R. 3146: Mr. Ромво. 

Н.В. 3222: Mr. BISHOP. 

R. 3232: Mr. EMERSON. 

3256: Mr. PARKER. 

3288: Mr. LAFALCE. 

3290: Mr. WISE, Ms. WATERS, Mr. ACK- 
‚ Mr. RoMERO-BARCELO, and Mr. SAND- 
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3293: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

3306; Mr. HINCHEY. 

3309: Мг. LANTOS and Mr. SABO. 

: Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON, and Mr. BISHOP. 

H.R. 3360: Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BARCIA of 
Michigan, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. 
GILLMOR, and Mr. YATES, 

H.R. 3363: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 
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H.R. 3392: Mr. PENNY and Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 3421: Mr. LEVY, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
IsTOOK, Мг. MCMILLAN, Мг. KNOLLENBERG, 
Mr. HASTERT, and Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. 

H.R. 3434: Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3500: Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3507: Mr. МІМСЕ and Mr. TALENT. 

H.R. 3513: Mr. KREIDLER. 

H.R. 3523: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
CASTLE, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. 
DOOLITTLE, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. GREENWOOD, 
Ms. DANNER, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

Н.К. 3527: Мг. DELAURO. 


3563: Mrs. FOWLER and Мг. 


H 

Н.Н. 3569: Mrs. LLOYD and Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 3600: Мг. BISHOP. 

H.R. 3614: Mr. BEILENSON and Mr. FOGLI- 
ETT. 


R. 3633: Mr. EWING, Mr. KYL, Мг. Ix HOF E. 
CALLAHAN, Mr. UPTON, Mr. KINGSTON, 
. ZIMMER, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mr. BONILLA. 
.R. 3660: Mr. EVANS, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 3663: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 
REYNOLDS, and Mr. OLVER. 

H.R. 3695: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. MCMILLAN, and 
Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 3699: Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. FIELDS of 
Louisiana, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. BLACKWELL, Mrs. 
COLLINS of Illinois, Мг. ScoTT, Mr. RANGEL, 
Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Ms. 
WATERS, Mr. OWENS, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
RUSH, Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. WYNN, Мг. CONYERS, 
Mr. WATT, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. 
REYNOLDS, Ms. BROWN of Florida, Mr. HAST- 
INGS, Mr. DIXON, Мг. FORD of Tennessee, and 
Ms. VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R. 3725: Mr. DORNAN, Mr. BARRETT of 
Wisconsin, Mr. LEvy, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. KIM, Mr. 
MANZULLO, Mr. LINDER, and Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 3727: Mr. Cox, Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. 
FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
Mica, Mr. THOMAS of California, and Mr. 
PORTMAN, 

H.R. 3771: Mr. DEUTSCH and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3808: Mr. BISHOP. 

H.R. 3814: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. WELDON, 
Mr. MANN, Mr. Goss, Mr. BATEMAN, and Mr. 
WALKER. 

H.R. 3827. Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, and Mrs. MORELLA. 

H.J. Res. 9: Mr. CANADY and Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON. 

H.J. Res. 22: Mr. ROBERTS and Mr. LINDER. 

H.J. Res. 129: Mr. LEvy. 

H.J. Res. 131: Mr. 
DEUTSCH, and Mr. REED. 

H.J. Res. 253: Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

H.J. Res. 254: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. 

H.J. Res. 278; Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Мг. BACCHUS of 
Florida, and Ms. DELAURO. 

H.J. Res. 302: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey 
and Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.J. Res. 310: Mr. SABO, Mr. LANCASTER, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mrs. MORELLA. 

H. Con. Res. 37: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin. 

H. Con. Res. 68: Mr. INGLIS of South Caro- 
lina. 

H. Con. Res. 93: Mr. TORKILDSEN. 

H. Con. Res. 110: Mr. BARTLETT of Mary- 
land and Mr. SKELTON. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. KILDEE, Mr. WILSON, 
and Mr. SAWYER. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. SARPALIUS and Mr. 
ANDREWS of New Jersey. 

H. Con. Res. 199: Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. HALL of Ohio, 
Mr. DEUTSCH, Ms. DELAURO, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. KING, Mr. BARRETT of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. LINDER, Mr. бівівкү, Mr. SOLOMON, 
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Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. GLICK- DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM H.R. 2241: Mr. SHARP. 


MAN, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. KASICH, Mr. MAR- 2 
Қаны Braeden, Mr Ны HE / ^ HR. 85: Mr. WALSH: 
ARCHER, and Мг. SHAYS. Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 


ое е аА пин, ЛЫ were deleted from public bills and reso- 


Mr. LEVY, Mr. MICA, Mr. TALENT, Mr. Совів, lutions as follows: 
Mr. HUFFINGTON, and Мг. NUSSLE. 
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SENATE—Thursday, February 10, 1994 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable HARLAN 
MATHEWS, a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

In a moment of silence, let us pray 
for Official Reporter Frank Smonskey, 
who is in serious condition in the hos- 
pital. 

For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.—Isaiah 55:8, 9. 

God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel, the 
prophet Isaiah reminds us how upside 
down we can be in terms of Your wis- 
dom and ways. We transpose values, 
making absolutes relative and rel- 
atives absolute; we call evil good and 
good evil. Each becomes a final author- 
ity when it comes to morality. Then we 
wonder, Why cultural decay? Why so- 
cial disorder? 

Patient Father, awaken us to the 
need for absolute truth—to the Divine 
Standards given on Mount Sinai. Give 
us grace to measure our lives against 
Your thoughts, Your ways. Turn our 
hearts and our minds to Thee, and visit 
our Nation with a mighty spiritual and 
moral awakening. 

We pray in His name who died that 
we might live. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 10, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HARLAN MATHEWS, a 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MATHEWS thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business for not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10 a.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for 
not to exceed 5 minutes each. 


SCHEDULE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
time between 9 and 9:30 a.m. shall be 
under the control of the Republican 
leader or his designee. Under the pre- 
vious order, the time between 9:30 and 
10 a.m. shall be under the control of 
the majority leader or his designee. 


COLUMBIA RIVER FEDERAL 
HYDROPOWER SYSTEM 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, late 
yesterday afternoon, the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Service [NMFS] briefed 
Congress on the outcome of its con- 
sultations with other agencies regard- 
ing the operation of the Columbia 
River Federal Hydropower System. 
These consultations are required under 
section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act, and result in a biological opinion 
that determines whether the operation 
of Federal dams will jeopardize the 
continued existence of endangered 
salmon and other species. 

This announcement has been much 
anticipated in the Northwest, as the bi- 
ological opinion could govern Columbia 
River operations for the next 5 years. 
The stakes for individual ratepayers, 
energy-intensive industries, farmers, 
boaters, and fishermen are enormous. 

Two weeks ago, Senator CRAIG and I 
took to the Senate floor to bring this 
issue to the attention of my colleagues, 
and to issue a strong warning to NMFS 
that real jobs and real people would be 
affected by its decisions. At that time 
there were indications that radical 
flow proposals were being advocated by 
NMFS—proposals that could cost 
Northwest ratepayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars per year and leave area 
reservoirs virtually dry. 

The opinion that NMFS released yes- 
terday is not as drastic as originally 
feared, but it will still result in addi- 
tional costs to Northwest families and 
businesses. It also raises serious ques- 
tions about how the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act works—or better yet, does not 
work. 

Though it is a complex document, 
the crux of the opinion is that the 


agencies that operate the Columbia 
River hydro system and market its en- 
ergy—the Corps of Engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration—will have 
to devote some 11.5 million acre feet of 
water to salmon enhancement. This 
represents a significant increase in 
flows over the 8.5 million acre feet 
called for in both the Northwest Power 
Planning Council’s Strategy for Salm- 
on and the recovery plan drafted by a 
NMFS-appointed recovery team. 

For a variety of reasons, this persist- 
ent ratcheting-up of flow requirements 
is becoming difficult to justify. 

First, there is very little science on 
the relationship between flows and 
salmon survival. No one doubts that a 
pristine, undammed river would 
produce more fish, but we do not have 
a pristine, undammed river. On the 
other hand, there is serious doubt as to 
whether additional water releases in 
the existing river system will have any 
measurable benefit for fish. Studies are 
currently being performed to explore 
this relationship, but these studies are 
incomplete. 

Second, the biological opinion man- 
dates flows well beyond those rec- 
ommended in the recovery team's plan. 
The recovery team was itself picked by 
NMFS, and is comprised of fish biolo- 
gists and other experts with extensive 
knowledge of the Columbia River sys- 
tem. Though the recovery team plan is 
not yet in final form, it is unlikely 
that its flow recommendations will be 
as high as those included in the bio- 
logical opinion released yesterday. 
This disparity becomes even more glar- 
ing when one considers that the stand- 
ard which the recovery team is trying 
to meet—recovery of the species—is by 
definition more exacting than the “по 
jeopardy” standard which NMFS must 
meet in its biological opinion. As Con- 
gressman DEFAZIO, of Oregon, noted 
the other day, this is a very political 
biological opinion." 

Finally, there is the issue of cost; the 
effect on people that is so often ignored 
in these matters. By the most conserv- 
ative estimates, the opinion will in- 
crease the cost of Bonneville power by 
$40 million per year. This figure does 
not include the costs to other utilities 
with projects on the Columbia. These 
costs themselves come on top of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars per year 
in higher power costs which the people 
of the Northwest are already paying for 
fish and wildlife. 

The opinion may also be the incre- 
mental cost that triggers the 10 per- 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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cent interim rate adjustment clause in- 
cluded in Bonneville’s last rate case. 
Such an increase would adversely im- 
pact all ratepayers, but would hit 
struggling, energy-intensive industries 
such as aluminum and pulp and paper 
especially hard. Irrigators in the Upper 
Snake River Basin will be affected by 
the opinion, and those who enjoy boat- 
ing, fishing, and recreation on Federal 
reservoirs in Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington will also pay. 

Mr. President, this means working 
families will feel the impacts of this 
decision the most—and for what? 
NMFS cannot identify the benefit to 
salmon. Bonneville certainly cannot. 
Rather, this decision seems designed to 
meet some undefined political agenda. 

My agenda is clear, Mr. President— 
keep people working and do everything 
that is reasonable to restore wild salm- 
on runs. The plan announced today 
does not follow this agenda, as it will 
hurt people, cost jobs, and do little, if 
anything, to help salmon. How is that 
progress? 

The costs associated with the NMFS 
plan also represent resources that 
could be devoted to other salmon re- 
covery measures with proven and iden- 
tifiable benefits. Apparently, however, 
such programs are not such a high pri- 
ority for NMFS when the agency must 
pay the costs itself. Just 2 days ago we 
got our first look at the President’s 
budget. Most people in the Northwest 
were surprised to learn that funding for 
Lower Columbia hatcheries, Columbia 
River irrigation diversion screening, 
and a Columbia River salmon smolt 
program had all been cut. These are all 
programs with proven, identifiable ben- 
efits for fish, and small price tags in 
comparison to the flow measures con- 
tained in the biological opinion. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest re- 
spect for the two individuals who were 
instrumental in developing this opin- 
ion. Randy Hardy has proven to be an 
extremely able Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and 
Rollie Schmitten has certainly earned 
his recent promotion from NMFS Re- 
gional Director to Assistant Adminis- 
trator of NOAA for fisheries. I have no 
doubt Mr. Hardy, Mr. Schmitten, and 
the other officials involved did the best 
they could to produce an opinion that 
can withstand the inevitable flood of 
lawsuits. 

The problem instead lies with the 
statute under which these lawsuits will 
be filed. The Endangered Species Act 
provides little room for balance be- 
tween the interests of humans and list- 
ed species. Listed species always get 
the benefit of any doubt. The act pro- 
vides no means of rationally allocating 
limited resources for species protec- 
tion, nor does it give those who will be 
affected by its enforcement any say in 
the section 7 consultation process. 

Legislation I have introduced with 
Senator SHELBY would allow for great- 
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er balance between the needs of hu- 
mans and other species. The bill would 
also change the section 7 process to 
allow customers of Federal agencies to 
participate in consultations. Each Fed- 
eral agency would also be required to 
consider its obligations and respon- 
sibilities under other statutes, treaties, 
interstate compacts, and contractual 
agreements during consultations. 

Unfortunately, it appears that nei- 
ther the leadership in Congress nor the 
administration wish to take up the re- 
authorization of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act this year. The administration 
is saying ‘‘we can make it work, give 
us а chance." To be honest, I don't 
think it can be done. The act is too in- 
flexible, and places an extravagant pre- 
mium on genetic diversity that we can- 
not afford. 

But if the administration is serious 
about working within the existing act, 
it has one more opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that families and commu- 
nities do matter. The National Marine 
Fisheries Service will soon begin work 
on its own official salmon recovery 
plan as required by the act. This plan 
ideally will build on the work of the re- 
covery team, and when complete will 
replace the section 7 consultation proc- 
ess as the primary governor of river op- 
erations. 

If NMFS does not stray far from the 
recovery team's plan—and for that 
matter the regional council's plan—it 
stands a chance of retaining some sem- 
blance of regional consensus on salmon 
recovery. I also think it will stand a 
better chance of surviving the lawsuits 
to which the agency will be subjected. 

If NMFS instead uses the recovery 
plan to demand yet more sacrifice by 
the people of the Northwest without 
very firm evidence that the salmon 
will benefit, it had better be prepared 
for a very angry response—not only 
from this Senator, but from the people 
of the Northwest. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Utah. 


DRUG CONTROL AND RURAL 
CRIME IN AMERICA 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is time 
for President Clinton to fight for what 
he says he believes. 

I call upon President Clinton to urge 
the Congress to support the tough 
anticrime provisions contained in the 
Senate bill. Several weeks ago, I wrote 
a letter to President Clinton urging 
him to call on the Congress to pass cer- 
tain key provisions that are currently 
a part of the Senate crime bill. We can- 
not afford to have this crime bill follow 
the pattern of the last crime bill con- 
ference where, over the objection of 
several conferees, a majority of con- 
ferees adopted the softest, most liberal 
provisions passed by either body on à 
range of issues. 
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I am concerned that, without Presi- 
dent Clinton's strong, specific support 
and leadership, several worthy provi- 
sions will be jettisoned in conference 
or significantly weakened. 

Two examples of measures that need 
to be preserved are the Hatch-Biden 
rural crime amendment and the 
Kempthorne-Hatch rural community 
policing amendment. These measures 
increase the amount and effectiveness 
of law enforcement resources in rural 
States. Respectively, they establish 
drug and crime task forces in rural 
States and ensure that rural States 
will get their fair share of the crime 
bill’s $8.9 billion in community polic- 
ing resources. 

According to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, while murder rates in 
the District of Columbia and New York 
decreased in 1992, murder rates jumped 
in Utah and other rural States. In 
Utah, the violent crime rate per 100,000 
persons, one of the best indicators of 
the severity of the crime problem, in- 
creased 1.3 percent. 

Utah has a growing gang problem. 
There are over 240 gangs in the Salt 
Lake City area with over 1,900 mem- 
bers. 

While crime overall in the Northeast 
actually declined by 5.9 percent in 1992, 
the situation in the rural West is much 
graver. In the intermountain West, the 
region which includes my State of 
Utah, the FBI reports that in 1992, the 
rate of violent crime increased by 2.7 
percent. 

These figures translate into a grow- 
ing problem of violence and drug relat- 
ed crime in Utah and other more rural 
States. A recent survey of Utah resi- 
dents found that Utahns rank crime as 
Society's most severe problem. 

We simply have to get more law en- 
forcement personnel into rural States 
and communities, Washington, DC, 
with a population of 589,000 has 5,213 
police officers. My State of Utah, with 
а population more than three times 
that of Washington DC—1.8 million 
versus 500,000—actually has fewer po- 
lice officers—we only have 2,979—than 
the District of Columbia. Utah has 
only 16 officers per 10,000 population. In 
contrast, the District of Columbia has 
89 officers per 10,000—nearly 3 times as 
many as almost every other jurisdic- 
tion. We need to get more officers to 
rural areas where the violent crime 
problem is increasing at a greater rate. 

The Senate-passed crime bill pro- 
vides $8.9 billion over 5 years to hire 
additional police officers. Right off the 
top, however, the Attorney General 
takes 15 percent to distribute for dis- 
cretionary programs. 'The remaining 
$7.6 billion is divided among the States. 
Thanks to an amendment I offered 
with Senator KEMPTHORNE, the Senate 
bill protects rural States by ensuring 
that each State will get at least 0.6 
percent of the money. Unfortunately, 
the House version of the community 
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policing program only guarantees 
States 0.25 percent. I am concerned 
that without the strong support of the 
President, the crime bill conference 
will weaken the Senate bill’s protec- 
tion for rural States. 

In addition to an inadequate police 
presence, rural States have unique 
problems that make criminal inves- 
tigations more difficult. For example, 
clandestine labs, especially meth- 
amphetamine—''ice"—labs, present a 
big problem for rural authorities. Ac- 
cording to DEA officials, a major cen- 
ter for these labs is Utah. In an 11- 
month period, DEA busted 15 such labs. 
As I mentioned earlier, gangs are tak- 
ing hold in rural areas. Unfortunately, 
there is a smaller Federal presence in 
rural States and there is little coordi- 
nation of resources. 

In order to respond to this aspect of 
the problem, the Senate crime bill con- 
tains a Hatch-Biden amendment that 
provides a special Federal focus on 
crime in rural areas. For example, the 
legislation amends current State and 
local law enforcement grants program 
to authorize an additional $250 million 
in grants for rural States over 5 years. 
The Hatch-Biden amendment also au- 
thorizes an additional $100 million over 
5 years to hire additional DEA agents 
for drug investigations in rural and 
urban areas. The measure also im- 
proves the coordination of Federal 
agencies by directing the Attorney 
General to establish rural crime and 
drug enforcement task forces in every 
Federal judicial district that includes 
significant rural areas. Headed by the 
local U.S. attorneys, the task forces 
would include personnel from DEA, 
FBI, Customs, U.S. Park Police, U.S. 
Marshals, and State and local law en- 
forcement. Our proposal also estab- 
lishes a specialized training program at 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center in Glynco, GA, to teach police 
officers and sheriffs from rural agen- 
cies the most effective methods of con- 
ducting drug trafficking investiga- 
tions. 

Mr. President, drugs, crime, and vio- 
lence are national problems facing 
both urban and rural America. Unfor- 
tunately, the crime problems faced in 
rural America have been overlooked by 
Federal agencies in Washington. They 
have focused on the crime in more 
urban areas. Yet, the problems of rural 
States need greater Federal attention 
as well. The number of Federal pros- 
ecutors and law enforcement agents 
has been inadequate to handle the 
growing crime. Crime is like a cancer 
that must be treated wherever it in- 
vades our society. 

The protection of citizens is the first 
duty of government. If there is a place 
where additional Federal expenditures 
is warranted, it is to fight crime and 
violence in rural States. I urge Presi- 
dent Clinton to announce his support 
for the Senate crime bill’s protections 
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for rural States. His endorsement of 
these measures will go a long way to- 
ward helping to put an end to the 
growth of crime and violence in rural 
America. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would note the time 
between now and 9:30 is controlled by 
the Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Was leader time reserved? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It has been reserved. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may use my leader time and it 
not be charged against the Repub- 
licans’ time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE and Mr. 
ROTH pertaining to the introduction of 
S. 1843 are located in today’s RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.“) 


BOSNIA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
say very briefly, with reference to the 
President's decision on Bosnia, the ul- 
timatum issued to the Bosnian Serb 
forces that has been issued by NATO, 
as the New York Times points out this 
morning: It is a risky step because you 
cannot just continue to cry wolf, as I 
have said before, and not do anything. 
The same message is in the Washington 
Post lead editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent both these 
editorials be printed in the RECORD fol- 
lowing my statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

( See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOLE. “Having issued the ulti- 
matum— the New York Times said: 

—NATO should not step back. But it is up 
to the Clinton Administration to make clear 
that this is a humanitarian action that does 
not commit the United States to deeper in- 
volvement in European diplomatic maneu- 
vers or ground peacekeeping operations. 
That will limit some of the risks now under- 
taken. 

I just quote from the Washington 
Post: 

At least we hope this is what the American 
government is doing. At this point in the 
dying of Bosnía, more talk policy is an ob- 
scenity. If the government isn't conducting а 
serious policy, it should just shut up. 

They talk about talk policy. We have 
had talk policy for over 22 months, 
while over 200,000 innocent people have 
been slaughtered in Bosnia. I just sug- 
gest this: We should not be leaning on 
Bosnia, trying to force them into a bad 
peace settlement that is part of the 
plan suggested by President Clinton. 
However, I think that NATO's threat 
has to be followed through. I will sup- 
port the President on whatever he 
does. 
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There is one thing he should do right 
now—and not wait 10 days—that is, lift 
the U.S. arms embargo. Why wait the 
10 days? We can do that on our own. 
NATO's decision is welcome even 
though in reality it amounts to a small 
step for Bosnia and a small step toward 
regaining NATO's credibility. NATO 
does not have a lot of credibility, and 
this may be an opportunity to regain а 
little of it if it carries out its decision. 


We need to make certain NATO fol- 
lows through. As for the cease-fire, we 
have seen them broken many times be- 
fore. The Washington Post again says 
in the editorial, when the Serbs say 
something it does not mean anything, 
* ,... their word is worthless." Let us 
not forget that Sarajevo is not the only 
city under siege. There are five others 
that the United Nations has declared 
safe areas that are not safe. 


And there is the bigger issue of the 
Bosnian Government being denied the 
right to self-defense. The United Na- 
tions and some of our allies have treat- 
ed Bosnia as а colony. It is an inde- 
pendent nation with rights under the 
U.N. Charter: Article 51 guarantees the 
right to self-defense. Why do we not lift 
the arms embargo? Bosnia, the victim, 
has been under constant pressure to 
sign an agreement that leaves it with 
only one-third of its territory. The ne- 
gotiators want to impose a settlement 
and leave а third of it to Bosnia. What 
would we do in our country if we were 
left with a third of it, and an aggressor 
took two-thirds of it for themselves? 
That is going to be hard sell. It will be 
difficult to convince the American peo- 
ple we need to keep our forces there to 
keep that kind of peace imposed on 
this very small country. 


It seems to me we are responding 
now, finally. But lifting the arms em- 
bargo would give the Bosnians tremen- 
dous leverage at the negotiating table. 
We need to keep in mind also the talks 
in Geneva are not just about more land 
for the Bosnian Government, but also 
to ensure that what remains of Bosnia 
is  survivable—economically, politi- 
cally, and militarily. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me we 
have taken a little step. We are going 
to have to follow through. The Presi- 
dent can take another step today. He 
can lift the U.S. arms embargo. He does 
not need any U.N. approval. We can 
make certain we do not endanger the 
lives of any troops, whether they are 
British or Canadian. They can be re- 
moved. 


But it seems to me we have to get 
with it now. We have waited long 
enough. If something does not happen 
in 10 days, we better be prepared, 
NATO better be prepared, or they 
might as well close up shop and bring 
all the American troops over there 
home. 


I yield the floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1994] 
NATO's RISKY STEP 

Bosnian Serb forces are taking the latest 
NATO bombing ultimatum seriously, and 
Americans should too, 

The Clinton Administration needs to as- 
sert more effective U.S. leadership within 
NATO than it has until now on the Bosnian 
issue; otherwise this emotionally satisfying 
ri poste to last Saturday afternoon's carnage 
in Sarajevo could lead to costly and frustrat- 
ing NATO ground involvement. It could also 
perversely encourage coercion of the Bosnian 
Government to accept an unjust European 
peace formula. 

In a momentous step, the Western military 
alliance, which has never before taken any 
combat action, yesterday declared that 
Bosnian Serb forces must withdraw their 
heavy guns to a line 12% miles outside Sara- 
jevo by Feb. 20 or risk aerial attack by 
NATO jets. Formally, it will be up to U.N. 
Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali to 
order the first strike. 

Even before the alliance voted in Brussels, 
Serbian forces agreed to a cease-fire and of- 
fered to put their siege artillery under U.N. 
control. It the Serbs keep their word this 
time, the ultimatum will be judged a great 
success. But, as President Clinton himself 
recognizes, NATO cannot afford to make any 
more empty threats. 

If the Serbs do not comply with the terms 
of the ultimatum, NATO will be under tre- 
mendous pressure to carry out its bombing 
threat. Bombing Serbian artillery positions 
is likely to poison Western relations with 
Moscow, which favors the Serbs, and provoke 
anti-NATO sentiment in pro-Serbian Greece, 
an alliance member. It is also unlikely it 
would end or even slow the Bosnian war. 

The Bosnian Government's much smaller 
number of heavy guns must also be turned 
over to U.N. monitors under the ultimatum. 
If its forces try to exploit the neutralizing of 
the Serbs' artillery advantage to push back 
the front lines around Sarajevo, European 
governments would feel obliged to find a way 
to restrain the Bosnians. 

Europe is already anxious about Bosnia's 
improving ability to defend itself, and wants 
to enlist U.S. diplomatic pressure on Bosnía 
to accept the partition maps drawn up by 
Lord Owen and his U.N. counterpart, 
Thorvald Stoltenberg. Washington has until 
now sympathized with Bosnian Government 
claims that those maps deny it the terri- 
torial integrity and transit corridors it needs 
to survive. 

Meanwhile the Serbs, if thwarted in Sara- 
jevo, can be expected to shift their efforts to 
another front, or to vent their fury against 
the 13,000 U.N. peacekeepers stationed in 
Bosnia. That would raise new cries for air 
strikes, and even ground relief operations, to 
vindicate NATO's credibility. 

Having issued the ultimatum, NATO 
should not now step back. But it is up to the 
Clinton Administration to make clear that 
this is a humanitarian action that does not 
commit the United States to deeper involve- 
ment in European diplomatic maneuvers or 
ground peacekeeping operations. That will 
limit some of the risks now undertaken. 

The surest way out for the long term is to 
assign the job of defending Bosnian civilians 
where it belongs, to the Bosnian Govern- 
ment. That will require an energetic U.S. 
diplomatic campaign to lift the U.N. arms 
embargo that has given the Serbs their 
present advantage in heavy weaponry. 
Bosnia is not a ward of NATO or the U.N. but 
a violated sovereign state. The best thing 
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the world can do for it is to get out of the 
way and let it defend itself. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 10, 1994] 

TALK POLICY 

There is talk radio and there is, especially 
in respect to Bosnia, talk policy: an intermi- 
nable ventilation of alarms and alibis, con- 
tingencies and conditions, threats and 
delays, pledges and backdowns, all of which 
end up with new heaps of Bosnian deal and 
deep sighs by the United States, its friends 
in the United Nations and is allies in NATO. 
This has become the predictable pattern of 
the 22-month Bosnian war. The instant ques- 
tion is whether the shock generated by the 
most recent Serb atrocity in Sarajevo will 
break this ignoble mold. 

True, there is a new spate of diplomatic 
heavy breathing. In the latest episode of a 
ping-pong game that began in 1992, President 
Clinton has endorsed a United Nations call 
on NATO to prepare“ (whatever that 
means) for bombing Serb heavy weapons 
around Sarajevo. Yesterday NATO, which 
last August had pledged to strike if the 
Serbs didn't end their strangulation of the 
city, set a 10-day deadline for the Serbs to 
comply or face strikes. Also yesterday the 
Serbs agreed to pull back their siege guns 
from Sarajevo and to park them, with the 
Bosnian government's guns, under U.N. 
watch. The Serbs didn't sign anything, but 
that is of small consequence since their word 
is worthless. 

It is American credibility that concerns us 
most. How disappointing to observe that Wil- 
liam Perry, who has been secretary of de- 
fense only a few days, is already picking up 
the Clinton administration's dilatory Bosnia 
style. The press's emphasis on air strikes, he 
told reporters, was entirely inappropriate.“ 
volunteering а primer on the downside of 
such a tactic. How can it be that the Penta- 
gon needs to be reminded that there is an up- 
side as well as a downside and that its task 
is to find the best way to support the presi- 
dent, who—repeating his wariness of empty 
threats—insists he now truly means to act. 

Smart policy requires, of course, not а 
mindless NATO whack, as emotionally satis- 
fying as that might briefly be. It requires po- 
litical thinking to link military acts to a ne- 
gotiated peace. Conceivably, the United 
States is finally getting into this part of the 
act. It is not just hanging back and saying 
no to the Europeans' idea of an imposed 
peace that would leave the Muslims with an 
unviable enclave, it is coming forward to 
promote its own idea to give them something 
a face-saving bit bigger, better and more vol- 
untary. 

At least we hope this is what the American 
government is doing. At this point in the 
dying of Bosnia, more talk policy is an ob- 
scenity. If the government isn't conducting а 
serious policy, it should just shut up. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
time of 9:30 having arrived, the time 
between 9:30 and 10 o'clock a.m. is 
under the control of the majority lead- 
er, or his designee. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The minority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wonder, 
since I used my leader's time, if we can 
add an additional 10 minutes to our 
side after the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado speaks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized. 


COMPREHENSIVE FETAL ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME PREVENTION ACT 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to announce my support and co- 
sponsorship of the Comprehensive 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Prevention 
Act. 

Fetal alcohol syndrome, known аз 
FAS, is a devastating, incurable condi- 
tion that affects the children of moth- 
ers who drink alcohol during preg- 
nancy. These children have a wide 
range of problems from low birth 
weight, hyperactivity and mental re- 
tardation to organ dysfunction and life 
threatening seizures. 

Fetal alcohol effect, [FAE], is a re- 
lated disorder with similar but less se- 
vere problems than individuals with 
FAS. 

The Center for Disease Control esti- 
mates that more than 8,000 alcohol- 
damaged babies are born each year. 
These numbers make FAS the leading 
cause of mental retardation at birth in 
this country. The effects of FAS and 
FAE never go away. There is no treat- 
ment or cure for this birth defect. 
Some studies, in fact, indicate 1 out of 
50,000 babies in the United States are 
born with either FAS or FAE. 

In Indian country, incidence of FAS 
and FAE is much higher. Approxi- 
mately 1 in 99 American Indians are 
born with FAS. This means 1 in 99 In- 
dian children will be denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn and grow as they 
Should. They will be denied the oppor- 
tunity to live their lives with healthy 
bodies and independent spirits, and this 
Nation will be denied their contribu- 
tions to society. Often they must be in- 
stitutionalized for life, costing tax- 
payers over 51% million per child dur- 
ing its life. 

I am sorry to report that the dev- 
astating effects of fetal alcohol syn- 
drome is more pervasive in some com- 
munities than others. 

On the Pine Ridge Reservation in 
South Dakota, as an example, one in 
four children is born to a woman who 
consumed alcohol during her preg- 
nancy. These innocent children will 
never have the opportunities of a 
healthy mind and body that most of us 
take for granted. 

The interesting part of this is this 
condition is 100 percent preventable. It 
does not have to happen at all. Mothers 
who abstain from alcohol during preg- 
nancy will not have a child with FAS 
or FAE. Therefore, the message is sim- 
ple: If you are pregnant, protect your 
baby and do not drink alcohol. 

Of mothers who bear one alcohol-af- 
flicted child, at least a quarter of those 
children will produce other FAS or 
FAE children. And a majority of these 
children end up in foster care, because 
their mother dies, is incapacitated or 
incapable of caring for her family. 
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This cycle of family deterioration 
can and must be stopped, but only 
through serious education and preven- 
tion efforts. As some of my friends 
know, I came from a family devastated 
by alcoholism. If my mother had been 
the alcoholic rather than my father, I 
would suffer from FAS. 

A 1985 study found that nearly half of 
the U.S. population under the age of 45 
had never heard of FAS. How can a 
mother who doesn’t know the con- 
sequences of drinking alcohol take 
steps to protect her child? 

The National Council on Alcoholism 
and Drug Abuse estimated the cost of 
treatment for individuals with FAS in 
1980 to be nearly $1.56 million, as I 
mentioned. No doubt the figure is high- 
er today. But we can eliminate fetal al- 
cohol syndrome and effects, and the fi- 
nancial and social costs that go with 
it. 

The Comprehensive Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome Prevention Act would estab- 
lish a comprehensive program to pre- 
vent further incidence of FAS and 
FAE. It would coordinate and support 
national public awareness, prevention 
and education programs on FAS and 
FAE. 

It would coordinate and support FAS/ 
FAE research; distribute FAS and FAE 
diagnostic information to health care 
and social service providers. 

And it would foster coordination 
among all Federal agencies that con- 
duct or support FAS and FAE research. 

I applaud the efforts of my colleagues 
Senator TOM DASCHLE, Senator JEFF 
BINGAMAN, Congressman BILL RICHARD- 
SON and Congressman JOE KENNEDY, 
and many others in their efforts to 
educate the public about the perils of 
drinking alcohol during pregnancy. 

Passage of this legislation will put us 
one step closer to eliminating this 
dread disease. I urge each of my col- 
leagues to join us in supporting this 
legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair notes, under an amend- 
ed order, the Republican side has 10 ad- 
ditional minutes before we come back 
to the Democratic side. The Senator 
from Washington is recognized. 


A PROMISE TO THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, can- 
didate Bill Clinton made a promise to 
working families in the Pacific North- 
west. He promised to bring balance to 
the longstanding timber, spotted owl, 
old growth debate. He promised a bal- 
ance that would preserve jobs in timber 
communities and protect forests. Not 
just one promise, but two. As President 
he repeated these promises a year ago 
in Portland at a widely publicized tim- 
ber conference. 

In July he announced his plan, de- 
claring that his administration had 
met the goals established at the Port- 
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land Conference. He claimed his plan 
would bring relief to the forests and 
the people of the Northwest. He said 
his plan would sustain communities by 
“setting predictable and sustainable 
levels of timber sales’’. 

What was promised these workers 
and their families? First, he promised 
that timber would be sold in 1993 to put 
people back to work in Northwest tim- 
ber communities devastated by spotted 
owl restrictions. Specifically, he prom- 
ised that his plan would sell 2 billion 
board feet throughout our region in its 
first year. This is important to timber 
dependent communities because ac- 
cording to studies each billion board 
feet of timber supports 18,000 jobs. And 
finally, he promised to ask Judge 
Dwyer to lift his injunction because his 
plan was environmentally sound. 

Have these promises been kept? The 
answer is no. Here is what happened. 
The administration did not ask Judge 
Dwyer to lift the injunction based on 
the preliminary plan. President Clin- 
ton backed off that pledge because it 
was never going to work. Clearly, 
Judge Dwyer would never lift his in- 
junction based on an as yet to be fin- 
ished environmental impact statement. 
In fact, these timber workers and their 
communities are still waiting for the 
submission of the final plan which is 
supposed to bring them some relief. 

Next, the administration entered ne- 
gotiations with national  environ- 
mental organizations in a vain effort to 
free up some of the timber. In the end, 
the administration succeeded in free- 
ing only 83 million board feet of timber 
of the 400 million it was after. 

Finally, the administration failed to 
get the people of the region affected by 
spotted owls back to work by promot- 
ing and fighting for a sustainable har- 
vest level. The fact is that virtually no 
new sales of timber have proceeded in 
the spotted owl region except for lim- 
ited thinning апа salvage sales 
amounting to less than 100 million 
board feet of timber. 

The administration responds that it 
has cleared some 1.25 billion board feet 
of timber for harvesting. The problem 
is that virtually none of this timber is 
from new timber sales, but is just the 
clearing of old sales. By October 1994, 
the administration hopes, and I repeat 
hopes, to have a total of 1.8 to 2 billion 
board feet available, virtually all from 
old sales. The administration is not on 
course to keep its promise to free up 2 
billion board feet of new timber sales. 

The death knell is ringing for the 
communities dependent on the Federal 
timber sale program, in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is a death that the Presi- 
dent promised to avoid. Why has he 
failed? Because the time between tim- 
ber sale, preparation for harvest, har- 
vest and delivery to the mills is often 
grater than а year. Because the admin- 
istration has failed to provide more 
than a pittance of new timber, the 
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pipeline between sale and mill will 
very soon run dry. 

Recently, a timber group announced 
that it would push for harvest levels 
higher than those promised by Presi- 
dent Clinton. Members of the Washing- 
ton and Oregon delegations accurately 
responded by stating that any such at- 
tempt would be futile. The administra- 
tion adamantly insists that it will go 
no higher than the harvest levels prom- 
ised by President Clinton and Congress 
will certainly not overrule the Presi- 
dent. But is it not reasonable for fami- 
lies and communities in the Northwest 
to expect the Clinton administration to 
keep the promises that it made itself? 

It is not unreasonable. I have made 
my position clear that I think the 
President has set his harvest levels too 
low. I recognize the reality that he will 
not change his mind and that Congress 
will not approve levels higher, but it is 
not unreasonable for timber commu- 
nities to ask the President to keep his 
promise. 

But timber dependent communities 
are still waiting for the President to 
deliver on his promises. These workers 
and their communities still wait for an 
end to the deadlock in the Northwest's 
forests and a return even to a modest 
and sustainable timber harvest. 

I am convinced that the President 
needs congressional protection to im- 
plement the plan he announced last 
July. Approval of the President's plan 
by Judge Dwyer will do nothing to pro- 
tect future timber sales from legal 
challenges. Without congressional pro- 
tection, I do believe that his plans will 
never result in certain and sustainable 
timber harvest levels. 

On the other hand, the President 
seems to think that he can accomplish 
the same level of certitude without 
congressional protection. If so, I would 
be pleased to hear of these plans but in 
either case he needs to act now to de- 
liver on the promise he made. I stand 
ready to assist President Clinton in de- 
livering the harvests he promised to 
the timber communities whatever the 
method he chooses. 

The people of timber country can 
wait no longer. The time is now for 
this administration and this Congress 
to respond to their needs. Not next 
week, or next month, or next fall but 
now. 

Mr. BOND addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Missouri is rec- 
ognized. The Chair will note that the 
Republican leader has 6 minutes and 8 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I thank the 
Chair and I thank my colleagues for 
their indulgence. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Mr. BOND. I rise this morning to ad- 
dress once again the subject of health 
care. I am very encouraged when I read 
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in the morning paper that President 
Clinton is quoted as saying that the 
time has come to move forward on 
compromise, to move toward achieving 
what all Americans, or at least a very 
significant number of Americans want, 
and that is significant reform in our 
health care. 

When I got to work today, I was dis- 
tressed to find that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has gone on the air 
with attack ads, attacking not the sub- 
stance of the argument but attacking 
Republicans. I would offer for the 
RECORD the tag line of this commer- 
cial. First, the ad takes out of context 
quotes from several Republican leaders 
and then their conclusion is: 

The Republicans, first they said there was 
no recession. Now they say there is no health 
care crisis. They just don't get it. 

Now, Mr. President, that is demean- 
ing and debasing the debate. I have 
talked to and worked with my col- 
leagues on the Democratic side of the 
aisle who know that we have to come 
together if we are going to get mean- 
ingful health care reform. 

I have traveled around the country 
with Senator ROCKEFELLER. I have 
gone to Massachusetts with Senator 
KENNEDY. We know we have some 
strong differences over particular 
methods of getting to the goal we seek. 
We ought to have the decency not to 
call each other names when we dis- 
agree with particular policy prescrip- 
tions. 

I believe that there can be wide- 
spread bipartisan agreement, that we 
need to do some things about the 
health care system in this country. I 
am a strong believer. I have worked 
hard to see that we get there. 

Perhaps the President is concerned 
because the CBO figures that have just 
come out show his health care plan 
would significantly increase the defi- 
cit. In 1993, he claimed that the deficit 
would come down to just above $120 bil- 
lion with his health care reforms. We 
know that the deficit, without reform, 
would go above $220 billion by the year 
2000 without any reform. CBO now said 
that the deficit will go even higher, al- 
most to $240 billion. 

Clearly, there is some panic because 
the process of the programs outlined in 
the Clinton plan do not work. Let us 
work together to fix them. Half of the 
Republicans in this body have signed 
on to a plan that will, in my opinion, 
achieve the goals the President has set 
forth. It is time to work together coop- 
eratively, on a bipartisan basis, which 
is the only way we are going to get 
meaningful health care reform and stop 
calling each other names. 

Mr. President, I suggest that we have 
heard enough talk about the need for 
compromise. I am from Missouri: Show 
me. If the President is serious about re- 
forming health care and not making a 
partisan political issue of it, I call 
upon him to direct the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee to withdraw the ads. 
Let us get back to talking about how 
we can make the program work and 
stop calling each other names. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Idaho has 2 
minutes and 20 seconds. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
speak for a total of 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. CRAIG pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 1843 are lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under ''State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.'') 

Mr. WOFFORD addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 


FACES OF THE HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS "LIFE CARE ACT" 


Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the reaction here in 
Washington to the very forthright and 
helpful report on health care reform 
from the Congressional Budget Office. 
And it is hard to believe—or to ex- 
cuse—what I am hearing. 

Because so many of the people I hear 
doing the talking about the CBO report 
do not seem to have done much listen- 
ing to Dr. Reischauer's testimony. If 
they had, then they would know that 
the Congressional Budget Office has 
found that the Health Security Act, in 
its current form, would save our econ- 
omy $337 billion dollars in health care 
spending over the next decade, while 
providing guaranteed coverage for 
every American. 

And CBO found that if we do nothing, 
our Nation will have to spend $150 bil- 
lion a year more 10 years from now and 
millions of people will still be without 
health insurance. 

The CBO did find that the Health Se- 
curity Act would, in short term, add to 
the Federal deficit. And we should 
work together—as the Senator from 
Missouri proposed—to change that in 
the months ahead. And we can do that. 
The differences are not very large. The 
gap is not too large to close. But at the 
same time, Dr. Reischauer made it 
clear that the savings in private health 
spending—the savings for business and 
individuals and families and the sav- 
ings for State and local government 
would begin immediately and would 
grow to reaching $650 billion a year 
within a decade. 

That is our whole national health 
care spending, and that would happen 
to it. But the most important thing Dr. 
Reischauer said was not about num- 
bers. It was about us. 

He said that he hoped the CBO analy- 
sis would be used only for its intended 
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purpose: To help us achieve comprehen- 
sive health care reform. Not to provide 
ammunition for those who only want 
to torpedo reform. 

Dr. Reischauer urged us to put aside 
partisanship and come together in a 
spirit of cooperation, as we did when 
we passed the Medicare Act in the 
196078. 

Не said: “Ап even more profound ор- 
portunity lies before the Congress 
today. I wonder whether any of [you] 
someday will be able to tour a Presi- 
dential archive and say to a grandchild 
{you] might have in tow: ‘That is my 
signature on the legislation that 
helped make America’s health care 
system more equitable, more efficient, 
and less costly.’ I hope во.” 

I hope so, too. 

But I am not sure the Washington in- 
siders were listening. When are the 
pundits going to figure out that this is 
not the winter Olympics? That is not 
about gold, silver, and bronze medals 
for people in the White House or Con- 
gress. It is about what happens to mil- 
lions of Americans where they live and 
work. It is about whether people in 
Washington can come around a table 
and work together to find solutions to 
the problems facing our families and 
communities. 

Since 1991, I have made the point 
that health care reform is the critical 
issue of our time not because of an 
election, or because of any politician’s 
rhetoric, but because of the reality of 
people’s everyday lives. 

And I hope my colleagues will keep 
that in mind when they start wielding 
numbers like swords, when they are 
meant to be plowshares. Because the 
goal is not to slash and burn but to 
plant a seed. 

Because our job here is not finally to 
win debating points, but to take ac- 
tion. And the CBO report gives us an 
excellent starting point for action that 
will achieve guaranteed, affordable, 
private health insurance through non- 
governmental, nonprofit, consumer-run 
cooperatives that offer a choice of 
health plans to every American. 

Those who say we cannot or should 
not try to reach that goal must already 
have health insurance themselves. 
Maybe there is no health care crisis for 
TV commentators, newspaper col- 
umnists, and Members of Congress; 
they are already covered. But try tell- 
ing the Pennsylvanians I have met and 
heard from over the past 3 years that 
there is no real crisis and no need for 
serious action. 

Tell it to the millions of older Ameri- 
cans who have worked hard their whole 
lives to earn a secure retirement, but 
whose families are being bankrupted by 
the staggering cost of long-term care. 

Tell it to the Winiarski family of 
Pittsburgh. When Stanley Winiarski 
retired from the steel mills at age 65, 
he and his wife Esther sold their home 
and moved to Florida. Hight years 
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later, when Stanley began having 
health problems, they came back to 
Pittsburgh and moved in with their 
son's family. 

Four years later, Esther suffered a 
Stroke. After being released from the 
hospital, she spent some time in a 
nursing home. But when Esther had an- 
other stroke about a year later, she 
went back to the nursing home and has 
been there ever since. She is confined 
to à wheelchair and struggles to speak. 

Like so many older Americans, the 
Winiarskis have had to find a way to 
pay for long-term nursing home care. 
Medicare does not cover it. And Stan- 
ley's Blue Cross/Blue Shield policy 
from his former employer, like most 
private insurance plans, does not cover 
it, either. 

Every month, all but $50 of Esther's 
Social Security check goes to pay for 
her nursing home. The Winiarskis have 
had to spend most of their life savings 
on Esther's care before they could get 
any help. Some of the money went to 
pay in advance for Esther's funeral. 
That is absurd; that is unfair. 

The wealthiest Americans can afford 
private insurance plans which cover 
nursing home care. And the very poor 
get help from Medicaid. 

But the Winiarskis, like so many 
others, have been caught in a middle- 
class squeeze—not wealthy enough to 
live well after pay expensive bills, but 
not poor enough to qualify for aid. This 
is until the system forced them to 
spend down their savings, so they could 
finally get some help. 

For years, the Winiarskis worked 
hard and played by the rules, so they 
could enjoy their retirement. But our 
health care system—which, according 
to some, is not a crisis—has robbed the 
Winiarskis of the security they have 
earned. It has made their retirement 
one of trauma and anxiety rather than 
peace and comfort. 

As the Winiarskis' daughter-in-law, 
Mary Jean, said in her letter to me, the 
strain on her family has been emo- 
tional as well as financial. She de- 
Scribes her husband's parents as proud, 
independent people, who feel demanded 
by being forced to give up what they 
worked so hard for. 

The story is the same at the other 
end of Pennsylvania. Aldona Zenker of 
Scranton is 90 years old. She was very 
active until just a few years ago when 
she lost her sight to glaucoma. Her son 
Jack says that the family could no 
longer give her the treatment she need- 
ed. So in October 1991, they admitted 
her to the Lackawanna County Health 
Center, where Jack works. 

Aldona did not have any private 
health insurance. And Medicare did not 
cover her nursing home costs. She did 
have some money saved. She and her 
husband had owned a small grocery 
store. But the nursing home cost $115 a 
day, and in less than 6 months, all of 
Aldona's savings, except for $1,000 were 
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gone. Only then, only after spending 
herself down to $1,000 in assets, was she 
able to get assistance. 

Jack Zenker says that he is grateful 
for the high quality of care that his 
mother has been able to receive at the 
nursing home. But it is unfair that his 
mother had to exhaust almost her 
whole life savings before being able to 
get any kind of nursing home coverage. 

Others who have written to me feel 
the same way. One man wrote: 

"Forced impoverishment to qualify for 
welfare as a solution strips the responsible 
citizen of dignity. When that is added to the 
wallop of ill health to that person, life be- 
comes а bottomless pit of depression." 

А few months ago, my colleague TOM 
DASCHLE and I compiled a health care 
reform consumer checklist. We rated 
the various reform proposals on the 
table to see if they included the provi- 
sions that we felt must be a part of any 
serious comprehensive reform package. 

When it came to long-term care, 
there were not very many high marks. 
The Gramm, Chafee, and Cooper plans 
do not even begin to deal with the issue 
of long-term care, though I am encour- 
aged that Congressman COOPER now 
says he wants to add a long-term care 
provision to his plan. 

Even the Health Security Act, which 
I have cosponsored, does not go far 
enough. As Hilary Clinton and I ex- 
plained last Friday at the Chandler 
Hall Adult Center in Bucks County, 
our plan is the only one that offers sup- 
port for home and community-based 
care, the kind of care that is more hu- 
mane—and often more cost-efficient— 
than placing an older relative in a 
nursing home. It is the kind of care 
that Pennsylvania helps provide today 
through its Family Caregiver Program. 

But even the Health Security Act 
does not fully address the cruel way we 
now pay for long-term nursing home 
care, which forced the Winiarskis and 
Aldona Zenker to spend themselves 
onto welfare. 

That is why this week I introduced 
the Life Care Act with Senator KEN- 
NEDY. The bill would give middle-class 
families like these access to affordable 
long-term nursing home care. It would 
establish a voluntary, nonprofit, public 
insurance program. Families would 
have the opportunity to purchase a 
nursing home coverage plan—at an af- 
fordable premium—at опе of three ben- 
efit levels—$30,000, $60,000, or $90,000. 

Each of these benefit levels would be 
combined with an equal level of asset 
protection. 

What that means is that if you take 
the $30,000 option, and you use up the 
$30,000 in coverage, you can retain 
$30,000 in assets and still qualify for 
Medicaid. 

Under our bill, families like the 
Winiarskis and Zenkers would have a 
choice of nursing home plans which 
would protect them from going bank- 
rupt from the cost of care. 
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The bill would be self-financing. It 
would require no new spending and 
would not add to the deficit. 

Here in Washington, we often get 
caught up in the political game of who 
is up and who is down? Which health 
care reform plan is in and which one is 
out? 

And when we are not following the 
horserace, we are buried in reams of 
statistics and complicated jargon. 

Maybe that is why some have decided 
that there is no health care crisis. Be- 
cause they have forgotten the far more 
important bottom line, they have for- 
gotten what is behind the polls and the 
committee reports: the real faces of 
this very real health care crisis. 

Those who have lost coverage they 
thought was secure. Who are over- 
whelmed by staggering costs. Who are 
forced to cope with bureaucracy, paper- 
work, and redtape. Who are forced to 
spend their life savings on long-term 
care. 

It is easy to whip up fear about po- 
tential change, as the Health Insurance 
Association and its allies are doing. 
But I do not think families like the 
Winiarskis and the Zenkers will buy 
the argument that the status quo is 
not so bad. 

To those who say there is no crisis, 
that we cannot afford to change, the 
Winiarskis, the Zenkers, and the other 
faces of the health care crisis answer 
that we cannot afford not to. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
Iguess I ought to check with the man- 
ager of the bill. I wonder whether I 
might have 5 minutes to proceed. If 
not, I can come back later on. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, the 
managers would be most pleased to ac- 
commodate the Senator. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
Iask to speak for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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HEALTH CARE 


Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I will be very informal and just build 
on the remarks of my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Senator WOFFORD, who I 
think has shown a tremendous commit- 
ment to health care reform. I will just 
try to build on a couple of points that 
the Senator made. 

My first point is that I do believe it 
is an ostrichlike approach to health 
care to argue that we really do not 
have the problems, or for any of us, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, to 
believe people in our country are not 
calling for us to pass a major health 
care reform that would really make а 
difference in their lives and the lives of 
their children and grandchildren. 

My second point. I would like to ref- 
erence а wonderful piece that I think 
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the Senator may have seen, and the 
Chair may have seen, by E.J. Dionne 
last week in the Washington Post in 
which he argued that this labeling and 
political attack on what is in the cen- 
ter and what is ahead—and these are 
my words—is a silly way to cover this 
health care debate. Ten years from now 
when people look back at what we do, 
they are not going to be thinking in 
terms of labels; they are going to 
thinking in terms of whether or not 
this reform really worked for them. 

My third point—that is why I came 
to the floor and I asked for time to re- 
spond to some of what I heard on this 
floor from a number of my Republican 
colleagues—I think that Dr. 
Reischauer did us all a real service. I 
think he opened up real space for an in- 
tellectually honest discussion about 
health care policy. 

Some people talk taxes, some people 
talk premiums, and some people talk 
individual mandates; but people in the 
country know that one way or another 
you pay tor health care. The issue is, 
who pays? Do we finance it fairly? 
What kind of health care reform are we 
talking about, by way of delivering hu- 
mane, compassionate, affordable, dig- 
nified care to people? 

I will make three final points. First 
of all, I want to argue on the floor of 
the Senate, because I think this will be 
very much a part of the debate, that 
the interesting thing is that so far the 
one health care reform bill that was 
scored so highly by the Congressional 
Budget Office is the American Health 
Security Act, the single-payer act that 
Congressman MCDERMOTT introduced 
in the House and I introduced in the 
Senate. The CBO points out that we 
cover everyone, that it is a very com- 
prehensive package of benefits geared 
toward family doctors and primary 
care, health care in the community, 
consumer choice; and between 1997 and 
2003, the potential is to save up to $700 
billion, as opposed to the status quo 
protected to 2003. 

I will talk more about single payer as 
we get into the heart of the debate at 
markup and on the floor. But what I 
want to say today is I want to give 
` credit to what President Clinton and 
Mrs. Clinton have done, because they 
have made health care a central issue 
in this country, and therefore they 
have connected with the lives of peo- 
ple. 

When I talk to people in cafes in Min- 
nesota—I will bet it is the same in 
California—people do not use any of 
this technical language. They want to 
know whether they and their loved 
ones are going to be covered; whether 
it is going to be a good package of ben- 
efits; whether they will have a choice 
of doctors. 

I will tell you something, Madam 
President; when the Congressional 
Budget Office looked at—this is my 
plea to the media and everyone in- 
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volved in the debate—the Cooper plan 
and other plans—it is going to be inter- 
esting for the people in the country 
who are not even in the loop—CBO said 
this about the Cooper plan: In 5 years, 
22 million people will still be without 
any insurance, and the Nation will be 
spending $200 billion more than the sta- 
tus quo projected 5 years from now. 

So I think we are just at the begin- 
ning of this debate. I think we should 
have, just like Earth Day, а health 
care day all around this country, and 
have all the delegations called back to 
their home States, each congressional 
district, both Senators at the same 
time, where people in our States get in 
the loop and come to these meetings, 
and we are all under scrutiny. It is the 
heart of accountability, and people can 
tell us what they want us to do, and 
they can hold us accountable, I cannot 
wait to where we move beyond the in- 
surance industry, the pharmaceutical 
industry, beyond all of the big money 
in politics and get this debate out to 
the people we represent. 

The final deals, Madam President, 
will not be the deals struck here, but 
the deals each and every one of us 
make with our constituents. I am con- 
vinced that will be universal coverage, 
a good package of benefits, humane and 
dignified care for people, with a way we 
can control costs and do well for people 
in our country. 

I yield the floor. 


IN TRIBUTE TO DR. BRIGID 
LEVENTHAL 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Dr. Brigid 
Leventhal, а dedicated  pediatrician 
and professor of oncology at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine. Dr. 
Leventhal died on February 6, 1994, at 
her home in Columbia, MD, after a he- 
roic battle with cancer. 

Dr. Leventhal devoted her career to 
improving the lives of children, tire- 
lessly pursuing new and better ways to 
treat childhood cancers. While heading 
the pediatric oncology division at the 
Johns Hopkins Oncology Center, she 
established the outpatient clinic and 
the inpatient unit. At the time of her 
death, she was working with the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration on a 
study of agents approved for treatment 
of children and of cancer’s long-term 
side effects. Dr. Leventhal displayed a 
deep concern for the long-term effects 
of cancer on children, and will be re- 
membered for her outstanding con- 
tributions to children and the field of 
oncology. 

I had the opportunity to meet Dr. 
Leventhal when she came to visit her 
son, George, in my office. She showed a 
caring for those in need in our home 
State, and for the needy children of the 
future. I can tell you that Dr. 
Leventhal shared that caring with 
those around her, and has passed it on 
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to her family and community. Her son 
George now serves as my legislative di- 
rector, and his passion for improving 
the lives of Marylanders is testimony 
to her commitment and service to 
helping others. I know she will be sore- 
ly missed by her family and the medi- 
cal community. 

Dr. Leventhal was coauthor of “Бе- 
search Methods in Clinical Oncology" 
and received several distinguished 
awards, including the Outstanding Ca- 
reer Woman Award from the National 
Council of Women, and the Outstand- 
ing Professional Achievement Award 
from the UCLA Alumni Association. 
She was former president of Women in 
Cancer Research and a founding mem- 
ber of the Pediatric Oncology Group. 

Dr. Leventhal came to my home 
State of Maryland in 1964, after grad- 
uating from UCLA and Harvard Univer- 
sity Medical School. She spent 9 years 
at the National Cancer Institute in Be- 
thesda, before moving to Johns Hop- 
kins in Baltimore. She has left my 
State with an enormous gift of service, 
and her contributions to the field of 
oncology are lasting and well-remem- 
bered. I am honored to have known Dr. 
Leventhal. 


FLEET BANK’S INCITY PROGRAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
note an event which occurred earlier 
today here in the Capitol; namely, the 
unveiling of a comprehensive and 
precedent setting new lending program 
by Fleet Bank, an institution which is 
headquartered in my home State of 
Rhode Island. This program, called 
Fleet INCITY, will provide over $8 bil- 
lion in loans and credit assistance to 
low- to moderate-income homeowners 
and small businesses located in dis- 
tressed inner cities of the northeast. 

This extraordinary commitment of 
money and resources to these under- 
served communities will mean that 
those who are too often left out, chief- 
ly minorities and the economically dis- 
advantaged, will be able to secure the 
credit and opportunity necessary to es- 
tablish an independent and viable ex- 
istence for themselves. It means that 
Fleet Bank is committing itself to the 
futures of revitalizing the inner cities 
of communities in Providence and 
Pawtucket. It means that homeowners 
in Central Falls, Woonsocket, West- 
erly, and Newport that had been locked 
out of the home mortgage market will 
now have access to it. And with this 
community development and individ- 
ual self-improvement will come the 
economic growth and rising self-esteem 
which is sorely needed as we try to find 
the answer to reversing the trend of 
decay and despair in our inner cities. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that 
Fleet Bank is taking the initiative in 
this matter and alerting the private 
sector banking community of its re- 
sponsibilities as well as its opportuni- 
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ties in the area of minority and low-in- 
come lending. I hope that this program 
will become a model for other banks 
and that there will be a blossoming of 
new private initiatives addressing this 
area. Indeed, the more that can be done 
at the private level, the less that we 
will have to do in the public sector. 
Again, I commend Fleet Bank, and in 
particular its chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer Terry Murray, for under- 
taking this effort and expect that when 
fully implemented, its success will 
equal its promise. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit for 
the RECORD the remarks of Fleet Bank 
chairman and CEO Terry Murray given 
at this morning’s announcement of this 
program and also a chart detailing the 
components of the INCITY program. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS BY TERRENCE MURRAY ON THE 
FLEET INCITY PROGRAM 
Il. ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM 

I am extremely pleased and genuinely ex- 
cited to be here this morning. For more than 
a year, many of us at Fleet have closely ex- 
amined the important banking industry is- 
sues of community investment and small 
business lending. As a result, we have deter- 
mined that it was appropriate to develop the 
program I have the pleasure of announcing 
today. 

It is an unprecedented commitment; it is 
broad in scope; and we believe its potential 
impact is enormous. 

We are calling the program Fleet INCITY. 
It's а company-wide commitment, created by 
Fleet, to make it easier for low- and mod- 
erate-income people, and for minority- and 
women-owned small businesses, to access 
Fleet's products and services, especially 
loans. 

I am looking forward to meeting later 
today with Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bent- 
sen to brief him personally on Fleet INCITY. 
As well as discuss a number of other banking 
issues. 

Over the next three years. Fleet will com- 
mit more than $8 billion to affordable hous- 
ing and other initiatives, including $800 mil- 
lion in wholly new projects. The program is 
designed to: 

Improve access to credit for those seg- 
ments of the community that traditionally 
have had the hardest time getting credit. 

Be the most comprehensive community 
lending commitment ever made by a U.S. 
bank. 

Amount to more than $2.6 billion a year 
over three years. 

Why are we making such a major commit- 
ment? 

Fleet intends to be nothing less than a 
force for positive change in our society. We 
believe such programs as Fleet INCITY have 
obvious benefits for the economy as a whole. 

We believe Fleet INCITY responds to the 
challenges that the Clinton administration 
has posed to America’s banks to find ways to 
better meet the credit needs of Americans at 
every income level. 

We believe Fleet INCITY, by making credit 
available to families who have had the 
toughest time getting credit, will do more 
for those families than anything else we 
could offer them. 

Finally, we believe that a program such as 
Fleet INCITY is good business. America is 
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becoming more culturally diverse. Such pro- 
grams as this—programs that reach out and 
embrace that diversity—are as essential to 
our future as to the future of this country. 

We recognize that this program will not 
solve all problems faced by the disadvan- 
taged overnight. However, we do believe it 
will be a force for positive change through- 
out our markets. 

Unfortunately, many borrowers today who 
have the ability to repay their loans can’t 
qualify for even simple mortgages because 
the guidelines are too rigid. Our program is 
designed to cut through some of this red 
tape. 

We believe Fleet INCITY also captures the 
true spirit of the Community Reinvestment 
Act—to ensure credit access for all qualified 
borrowers. 

IV. SUMMARY 


We believe that all banks need to think se- 
riously about community investment and de- 
velop programs similar to Fleet INCITY. We 
see our program as a model for our industry. 
We believe it responds appropriately to the 
wishes of the Clinton administration, that it 
is good business, and that it will provide val- 
uable benefits to society. 


{Attachment to Fleet INCITY News Release] 
FLEET INCITY COMPONENTS 
1. FLEET RECOMMITMENT TO AFFORDABLE HOUS- 
ING AND NEW COMMITMENTS TO PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES FOR LOW-MODERATE INCOME 
CUSTOMERS ($7.685 BILLION) 


Fleet will more aggressively market its 
products—mortgages, consumer loans and 
other products—and will make available 
more flexible underwriting requirements to 
meet the needs of low- and moderate-income 
families and individuals. Over three years, 
the government-sponsored affordable hous- 
ing component, which includes FHA mort- 
gages and other government-sponsored af- 
fordable housing initiatives, is projected to 
total more than $7 billion, consistent with 
Fleet's current volume ($2.9 billion in 1993). 

The Fleet Affordable Housing Program and 
FIeet/UNAC Mortgage Program will total 
$315 million and $140 million, respectively, 
over three years, while the Fleet Consumer 
Loan component is expected to reach $225 
million over the same period. 

Fleet's residential mortgages (Fleet Af- 
fordable Housing Program) will be offered 
with guidelines that provide greater home 
ownership opportunities to low-moderate in- 
come borrowers who are not eligible for tra- 
ditional mortgage products or those offered 
by federal, state or local government agen- 
cies. The guidelines are modeled after the 
Federal National Mortgage Association's 
highly successful Community Homebuyers 
Program, with additional flexibility based on 
recommendations solicited from state hous- 
ing agencies and community groups. 

The Fleet Consumer Loan component is an 
outreach effort intended to meet the credit 
needs of consumers in New England and New 
York, and it includes a closer look“ pro- 
gram on home equity and instalment loans. 

Consumers who are interested in any of 
Fleet’s products may access them by visiting 
or calling any Fleet banking office, or by 
calling 1-800-CALL-FLEET (1-800-225-5353). 

The Fleet/UNAC Mortgage Program will 
total up to $140 million over three to five 
years. Mortgages originated under this pro- 
gram will be to low-moderate income bor- 
rowers, as well as borrowers locating in low- 
moderate income communities. Loans will 
be secured by first mortgages on owner-occu- 
pied one- to four-family residences, con- 
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dominiums or co-ops. Loans will be made for 
home purchases, as well as purchases that 
include rehabilitation, or to refinance or 
consolidate existing debt on qualified real 
estate. 

UNAC will administer the program from 
its Boston office and satellite offices in the 
several metropolitan areas included in the 
program. UNAC also will provide such client 
services as community outreach to churches, 
unions and other community-based organiza- 
tions; homebuyer workshops; prequalifica- 
tion of borrowers; housing search assistance; 
counseling throughout the mortgage process; 
rehab and closing assistance; post-ownership 
assistance, and several other services. 

Consumers who would like to access the 
Fleet/UNAC Mortgage Program may do so by 
contacting UNAC in Boston at 1-800-967-4275. 
П. ECONOMIC REVITALIZATION, SMALL AND MI- 

NORITY-OWNED BUSINESS LENDING ($315 MIL- 

LION) 

Fleet is filing an application with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to establish, and will 
fund, a new, $15-million Fleet Community 
Development Corp. (CDC) to address the 
needs of small businesses and economic de- 
velopment projects, both urban and rural, 
with equity investments and low-moderate 
income loans. It represents one of the largest 
initial capital investments ever made to a 
CDC by a bank holding company. A wholly 
owned, nationally operated subsidiary of 
Fleet Financial Group, it will operate pri- 
marily in the six states in which Fleet has 
banking operations (New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine and New 
Hampshire). The process of applying for and 
establishing the Fleet CDC is expected to 
take from three to six months. 

Among other activities, the new Fleet CDC 
will provide support to small business enter- 
prises by offering financial assistance in the 
form of low-interest loans, interest-free 
loans and equity investments to those busi- 
nesses that often encounter the most dif- 
ficulty in securing credit from banking insti- 
tutions by traditional means. After it is ap- 
proved and established, announcements in 
local media will inform prospective appli- 
cants how to apply to the Fleet CDC for 
grants and loans, and that further informa- 
tion will be available from local community 
development officers at Fleet's banks. 

An additional $545,000, over three years, 
will be earmarked for a new small business 
initiative through which Fleet will create 
and operate the Fleet Community Develop- 
ment Advisory Board. The board will serve 
as a collaborative brain trust“ effort be- 
tween Fleet bankers and community leaders 
to address significant community develop- 
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ing creative methods to make credit and 
other financial services available and more 
readily accessible, Prominent national and 
regional leaders with expertise in small busi- 
ness and economic development currently 
are being considered for advisory board 
membership. Fleet expects to announce the 
composition of the advisory board on or 
about May 1, 1994. 

In addition, Fleet will continue to enhance 
its current $210 million Community Loan 
Program by an additional $90 million over 
the next three years to further develop its 
small business microloan program. The 
microloan program will make loans for 
$10,000 to $500,000 to small businesses, con- 
centrating on minority- and women-owned 
businesses, and to businesses located in low- 
moderate income areas. 

Fleet's existing Community Loan Program 
is designed to help stabilize and revitalize 
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low- to moderate-income and/or distressed 
communities. It offers Fleet's broad range of 
business loans: loans to nonprofits involved 
in community development activities; agri- 
cultural loans; government guaranteed and 
government participation loan; loans to 
community nonprofit health care organiza- 
tions, religious organizations and nonprofit 
educational institutions; and loans to fi- 
nance projects designed primarily to pro- 
mote community welfare, such as economic 
rehabilitation and development of low-in- 
come areas by providing housing, services 
and jobs for residents. 

Small business owners interested in ob- 
taining information about or applying for 
Fleet community loans or the Fleet 
microloan program, may do so by visiting or 
calling their local Fleet small business or 
community bank lender, or by calling 1-800- 
CALL-FLEET (1-800-225-5353). 

Ш. COMMUNITY INITIATIVES 

Fleet will continue to support programs 
dedicated to the long-term growth and sta- 
bility of the communities it serves, includ- 
ing education and diversity initiatives. 

Fleet also will continue to support and ex- 
pand its consumer credit education efforts, 
with emphasis on home ownership and per- 
sonal finance. Furthermore, Fleet will con- 
tinue to focus charitable giving, through an 
existing program known as the Fleet Eco- 
nomic Initiative, to assist nonprofit organi- 
zations throughout the Northeast with long- 
term community development. This effort, 
which is funded through the Fleet Charitable 
Trust, will give major consideration to na- 
tionally known nonprofit community devel- 
opment organizations. 

In addition to charitable giving and its di- 
versity program (described earlier), Fleet 
will expand corporatewide its existing col- 
lege scholarship program for financially eli- 
gible minority students, Fleet scholars, 
which also is funded by the Fleet Charitable 
Trust. Operating successfully at Fleet's 
Rhode Island bank since 1971, Fleet Scholars 
has awarded more than $50,000 in college 
scholarship funding to minority students. 
The program also provides the students with 
summer internships at the bank. 

Guidance counselors at the high school 
level who are interested in further informa- 
tion about the Fleet Scholars program may 
obtain it by contacting the charitable giving 
coordinator at the local Fleet subsidiary. 


COLUMBIA-SNAKE RIVER 
BIOLOGICAL OPINION 


Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday afternoon a team of five Federal 
agencies announced agreement on an 
interim plan to protect endangered Co- 
lumbia and Snake River salmon. This 
plan was formulated pursuant to the 
Endangered Species Act, and takes the 
form of a biological opinion on the ef- 
fects of Columbia/Snake River oper- 
ations on listed salmon population. 

My region, the Pacific Northwest, 
has been plagued by uncertainty and 
anxiety over the fate of both salmon 
and people who depend on the river sys- 
tem for economic vitality. The region 
is in the midst of its third straight 
drought year. Quite rightly, there has 
been fear on all sides that salmon 
stocks are so diminished that strict, 
draconian measures will be necessary 
to bring them back. Such measures can 
only bring economic dislocation. 
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Mr. President, the plan announced 
yesterday is not extraordinary. It does 
not contain bold new science, nor radi- 
cal protective measures, nor extreme, 
unanticipated costs. It is a creative 
compromise that seeks to balance the 
needs of fish with the ability of the re- 
gion to pay for them. What is extraor- 
dinary about the plan is the way it was 
drafted. 

Perhaps for the first time ever, five 
Federal agencies came together in a 
spirit of cooperation to agree on the 
best course of action to protect re- 
gional interests. They have a 5-year 
framework that allows flexibility to re- 
spond to water conditions annually. 
This will provide certain stability that 
business, farmers, and consumers 
haven’t had in the past 2 years. 

The National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation—instead of 
working against each other—combined 
their collective resources and got the 
job done. The process was more open 
than most consultations under section 
7 of the Endangered Species Act. The 
Governors of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho were all given a 
chance to participate. In fact, this plan 
has been submitted to the Governors 
for comment before becoming final. 

This represents better than any other 
statement or action that general con- 
sensus can be reached in the Northwest 
on tough natural resource issues. Divi- 
sion and conflict are not going to solve 
our problems. We've seen in the past 
what happens when public policy must 
be decided in a court room: no one 
wins. 

I commend the agencies and the Gov- 
ernors for their hard work and dili- 
gence. It remains to be seen whether 
this plan will deliver. In fact, it's suc- 
cess depends a great deal on better 
rainfall. But it is а good step forward, 
and hopefully it clears the way for 
merging existing salmon strategies and 
developing regional consensus on a 
long-term recovery plan. 


SPEAKER TIP O'NEILL—A GIANT 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
death of our friend Speaker Tip O'Neill 
last month has deprived the Nation of 
one of its most beloved leaders. Tip was 
a giant in every way—a giant of a man, 
а giant of а Speaker, а giant of a 
friend. He never lost the common 
touch. Massachusetts has lost one of 
the greatest public servants it ever 
had, and all of us whose lives he 
touched have lost a wonderful friend. 

By his side, through all those great 
years, was another great O'Neill, the 
woman who means so much to all of us 
and who meant the world to Tip, the 
woman he always called the biggest 
contributor to all his campaigns— 
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Millie O'Neill. They had five extraor- 
dinary children who share so many of 
the finest qualities of their parents— 
Tommy and Kip and Michael and Susan 
and Rosemary. 

I think Tip finally got tired of wait- 
ing for the Red Sox to win the pennant. 

Tip liked to call his friends old 
pal —or call us beautiful.“ But in 
truth he was the best old pal and the 
most beautiful one of all. 

What extraordinary memories he 
leaves, especially the laughter from his 
endless supply of stories, and the sheer 
joy we had in listening as he told them. 

There was the time, shortly after the 
Supreme Court's decision in Roe versus 
Wade in 1973, when Cardinal Medeiros 
called Tip and asked to see him on a 
matter of great urgency. With some 
trepidation about the purpose of the 
visit, Tip agreed to see him right away. 

As it turned out, Cardinal Medeiros 
was extremely concerned about a pow- 
erful hurricane that had just dev- 
astated the Cape Verde Islands. He had 
a specific request for Tip—to see if $8 
million in emergency relief could be in- 
cluded in the foreign aid appropriations 
bil. Tip, with that irrepressible twin- 
kle in his eye, replied, “Your Emi- 
nence, I'll put $16 million in, if you 
won't mention Roe versus Wade.”’ 

One of Tip's most famous stories con- 
cerned the gift by Henry Ford of $5,000 
toward a new hospital in Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, the local newspaper the 
next day reported that the gift was 
$50,000. 'The editor apologized profusely 
for the mistake, and said he'd run a 
correction right away, explaining that 
the gift was only $5,000. It took Henry 
Ford about 10 seconds to realize what 
was happening, and he said, No, don't 
do that. I'll give you the $50,000, but on 
one condition—that you put a plaque 
over the entrance to the hospital with 
this inscription—*I came unto you, 
and you took me in." 

There's also the story he said he told 
at a hundred bankers' conventions, and 
they loved it every time. An Irishman 
was applying for a loan, and the banker 
said, Lou can have it on one condi- 
tion. I have a glass eye and a real eye, 
and if you can tell them apart, you've 
got the loan." 

The Irishman studies each of the 
banker's eyes, and finally said, '"The 
glass eye is the left eye.“ 

Correct,“ said the banker. But how 
could you tell?“ 

"It was easy," said the Irishman. 
“Тһе left eye has the warmth in it." 

And of course, all of us in Congress 
quickly learned to host fundraisers the 
way Tip O'Neill did it—a thousand dol- 
lars if you came, and two thousand dol- 
lars if you didn't. 

Tip was scrupulously neutral in the 
1980 Democratic primaries between 
President Carter and myself. But he 
told me that every night, before he 
went to sleep, he was secretly getting 
down on his knees and praying that we 
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would have another Irish President of 
the United States. The prayer was a 
little ambiguous—but Tip’s friend Ron- 
ald Reagan was very grateful. 

There was never any secret about the 
genius of Tip O'Neill. In his years as 
Speaker of the House, the entire Na- 
tion came to know him and love him as 
we did in Massachusetts. He was a 
Speaker who was never afraid to speak 
out for the average man and woman— 
the worker trying to keep a job, the 
child going hungry in the night, the 
family struggling to make ends meet, 
the senior citizen trying to live in dig- 
nity in retirement. 

All of those Americans are better off 
today because of Tip O’Neill. When his 
political opponents tried to make him 
a symbol of the past, they succeeded 
only in turning him into an even great- 
er national hero than before. He was 
the glue that held the Democratic 
Party together in the Reagan years, 
and no one could have done it better. 

He was also the only man we knew in 
Washington who was bigger than the 
budget deficit. One thing for sure about 
Tip O'Neill—when you saw him, no one 
ever said. Where's the beef.“ And no 
one ever said that about his bedrock 
beliefs either. 

We loved to compare our diets and 
joke about them. People often tell me 
that I have to lose more weight if I 
want to stay in public life. It seems 
that they don't care about my vision of 
the country, as long as I can see my 
toes. I told that to Tip once, and he 
said What are toes?“ 

And of course, when Tip told the 
story, my toes were in the punch line. 

He was also Irish to the core, with 
the map of Ireland on his face, and the 
warmest Irish heart and personality I 
have ever met—overflowing with com- 
passion and concern for all those who 
need our help the most. 

In the days after his death, in look- 
ing through some of his speeches, I 
came across the remarks he made to 
the Massachusetts State Democratic 
Convention in 1981, and they captured 
his philosophy of public life. He said: 

For over 50 years with brief exceptions, the 
Democratic Party has been the first choice 
of the American people to be the principal 
governing party of this Nation. When in the 
past we have lost, it was not because our 
supporters joined the opposition. It was be- 
cause our supporters believed we had lost 
touch with their concerns. The reason we 
were the first choice of the American people 
in the national elections for the past 50 years 
was that FDR made the Federal Government 
responsible for guaranteeing a decent stand- 
ard of living for every American—not only 
enough to live by, but something to live for. 

Those words were his enduring 
ideal—the essence of Tip O'Neill. He 
never mortgaged his beliefs to the pass- 
ing fashions of the time. He walked 
with Presidents and Kings, but his fa- 
vorite stroll was always down the 
street in Cambridge to Barry’s Corner. 
He became one of the most powerful 
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men in the world—but he never forgot 
the worker in Somerville, the senior 
citizens in East Boston, the barker in 
North Cambridge, the young family 
starting out whose grandparents he 
knew. His Irish smile could light up a 
living room, the whole chamber of the 
House of Representatives, and the en- 
tire State of Massachusetts. 

The congressional district he served 
had also been President Kennedy’s dis- 
trict when my brother was in the 
House—and my grandfather Honey 
Fitz’ before that. 

President Kennedy thought the world 
of Tip. There were few whose company 
he would rather share. They had start- 
ed out on opposite sides in the famous 
primary of 1946, Jack’s first race for 
the House. Tip backed his friend Mike 
Neville. One afternoon late in the cam- 
paign, Tip called Neville and said. I'm 
taking a cold shower, and you better 
take one too." Why?“ said Neville. 
“Well,” said Tip, I've been going door 
to door for two days, and all I hear is 
Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, Ken- 
nedy." Тір and Jack were never оп op- 
posite sides again. 

After my brother’s reelection to the 
Senate in 1958, he called Tip and asked 
him about the results in Cambridge. 
Tip said that my brother had done 
well. To test him, Jack asked, “How'd 
I do in Ward 1, Precinct 1? And Tip 
said, you won by 1003 votes to 12. I won 
by 999 to 16.” Jack asked. What hap- 
pened, Tip?" And Tip said, It was the 
Lefebvre family—they're off on me for 
some reason.“ 

Well at the Inauguration in 1961, 
Jack saw 'Tip and they talked about 
the 1960 results in Cambridge. Tip said, 
*A thousand more people voted this 
time. You won by 2003 to 12, and I won 
by 1999 to 16." And Jack said. Well I 
see the Lefbvres are still off on you, 
Tip." Tip could tell that whole story 
from memory—and the numbers always 
added up. 

'ÜThere was no better way to spend an 
evening than to hear my brother swap- 
ping Irish stories with Tip. Jack loved 
him, and so did all the Kennedys. I'm 
sure that in heaven now, Tip is leading 
them all in a glorious round of "I'll Be 
With You in Apple Blosson Time." It 
may be apple blossom time up there, 
but here on earth, à beautiful blossom 
is gone. 

Still, the Speaker will always be with 
us in our mind's eye, in the hearts of 
thousands of his friends, and the tens 
of millions more who never met him, 
but whose lives are better today and 
whose hopes are brighter because he 
was a Speaker who spoke so powerfully 
for them. 

In an era so much pretension and su- 
perficiality and polldriven decisions in 
public life, Tip O'Neil was the real 
thing, and we were fortunate to have 
him as our leader. 

Near the end of the  Pilgrim's 
Progress, there is à passage that tells 
of the death of Valiant: 
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Then, he said, I am going to my Father's. 
And though with great difficulty I am got 
hither, yet now I do not regret me of all the 
trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. 
My sword I give to him that shall succeed me 
in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill 
to him that can get it. My marks and scars 
Icarry with me, to be a witness for me, that 
I have fought his battle who now will be my 
rewarder. 

When the day that he must go hence was 
come, many accompanied him to the river- 
side, into which, as he went, he said. Death. 
where is thy sting?" And as he went down 
deeper, he said, "Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?" So he passed over, and all the trum- 
pets sounded for him on the other side. 

We loved you Tip, and we always 
will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from Yankee Mag- 
azine in July 1978 may be printed in the 
RECORD. Its title is “Thomas Р. 
O'Neill, Jr.: The Man from Barry's Cor- 
ner.“ І сап hear Tip speaking now. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Yankee Magazine, July 1978] 
THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR.: THE MAN FROM 
BARRY'S CORNER 
(By Richard Meryman) 

Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is six feet, three 
inches tall, admits to 260 pounds—"TI've lost 
hundreds of pounds in my lifetime'"—and de- 
scribes himself as a man with “а bulbous 
nose, cauliflower ears, and a shock of white 
hair." This memorable figure moves through 
the neoclassic corridors of Congress like a 
particularly large, affectionate teddy bear. 
Figuratively—and often physically—he puts 
his arm around stranger and colleague alike. 
When Hubert Humphrey, dying of cancer, re- 
turned to the Capitol, Tip O'Neill kissed 
him, enfolding Humphrey in such a bear hug 
that onlookers feared he would snap the frail 
figure in two. 

This same man is considered by many to 
be, after Jimmy Carter, the second most 
powerful man in Washington. It is a remark- 
able achievement because, to say the least, 
O'Neill's is a House divided. No longer does a 
coterie of shrewd, senior congressmen domi- 
nate the House of Representatives, treating 
freshman congressmen like so many 
Rosencranzes and Guildensterns. Rule 
changes have given myriad congressmen a 
piece of the power. And a multitude of inde- 
pendence power blocks exert their special 
pressures. There is a new-members caucus, a 
steel caucus, a black caucus, a rural caucus, 
a suburban caucus, a blue-collar caucus, a 
women's caucus—and so on. Tip O'Neill has 
been amazingly successful at assembling this 
babel behind Party and Presidential policies. 
He is also one of the big changes in the 
House. Unlike his predecessors—Sam Ray- 
burn, John McCormack, Carl Albert—Tip 
O'Neill is accessible and approachable. Said 
one congressman recently, '"Tip makes it 
easy for you to complain to him.“ 

O'Neill's knack is making men feel valu- 
able—while exciting their sympathy and loy- 
alty. His arm-around-the-shoulder quality, 
an attribute enlarged into а spontaneous art, 
was bred into Tip O'Neill during his youth in 
North Cambridge, Massachusetts. To an ex- 
traordinary degree, the man is an extension 
of the boy. 

He was indelibly influenced by his father, 
an admired local politician, and by the in- 
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tense sense of community in Irish North 
Cambridge, symbolized by a street corner— 
Barry’s Corner—the center of his orbit. As 
the Speaker of the House answered Yankee's 
questions, it became clear that he has man- 
aged to transplant the comradeship of Bar- 
ry's Corner to the United States Congress. 

My father, Thomas O'Neill taught me, 
number one, loyalty; number two, to live a 
good, ethical, honest life; number three, that 
Itruly am my brother's keeper; number four, 
always remember from whence you come. 
When he was a kid he had it tough; the day 
I was born, while my mother was delivering 
me, he was a union bricklayer carrying a 
strike sign against Harvard University which 
was using non-union bricklayers. 

I am from the working class. Those are the 
people who sent me to Congress. I've never 
tried to leave them. I truly believe in what 
I call а family-saving wage—that every 
American is entitled to a vacation with his 
family, working hours that permit him to be 
with his wife and family, enough money for 
education and medical needs. Now there are 
those that come down here to Washington— 
Гуе seen it happen many times—and they 
get away from their people. They get afflu- 
ent; move into the country club style of life, 
and they don't think the way they used to. 
They get more conservative. I don't think 
I've changed. 

My grandfather and his three brothers 
were brought over from Ireland around 1845 
by the New England Brick Company. I have 
a deed for a plot in the Cambridge cemetery 
dated 1845; people had seen so much death in 
Ireland during the potato famine that the 
first thing they did here when they had a few 
dollars was buy a plot to be buried in—just 
in case. My father was born in 1874 in North 
Cambridge, the section they called Old Dub- 
lin. When I was a kid there Gaelic was still 
a language spoken fluently in many homes. 
Everybody earned his livelihood working for 
the brick company or Hugh's Pottery. My fa- 
ther worked in the brickyard—rough, tough 
work digging with a pick and an ax down in 
those clay pits, loading the clay on the tram, 
with a horse pulling it up the slope from the 
pit. Nothing mechanized. They were tough 
workers and they worked from sunrise prac- 
tically until sunset—a six-day week. 

The Irish didn't want their kids in the clay 
pits, and in 1900 or so the French Canadians 
migrated to North Cambridge, by 1920 it was 
the Italians working in the pits—each gen- 
eration moving their own out, getting them 
educated—clergymen, lawyers, doctors. The 
fields of insurance and banking were not 
open to them. The old aristocracy—the 
Brahmins, the Yanks—held that for them- 
selves. 

It's interesting that the Irish who immi- 
grated to Charleston, South Carolina, about 
1797, after one of many Irish revolutions, be- 
came the cream of society. They moved into 
an area where somebody had lived, and built 
the whole establishment themselves. They 
collected $25,000 to help bring over the Irish 
Catholic people who arrived in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. When the Irish came to Bos- 
ton, the British had been here since 1620. A 
lot of poor English saw the Irish as an eco- 
nomic challenge—like the Negro today. The 
Irish had to fight for their rights and that 
drove them into politics. A politician was 
valuable to them. 

My father became a successful bricklayer— 
he had a small contracting firm in the neigh- 
borhood. In 1900 he was elected a city coun- 
cillor in North Cambridge, and became su- 
perintendent of sewers. With an elementary 
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School education he passed the Civil Service 
exam in competition with fellows from 
M.LT. In the winter, when men couldn't 
work on the streets and sewers because of 
the frost, he could put a fellow to work shov- 
eling snow. He could help his people. 

Even in my days when I was Speaker of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. I remember 
meeting a fellow coming out of a bank and 
he said. Lou know, I didn't get the job be- 
cause I was а Catholic." I said, "I don't be- 
lieve that. I'm going in and see the president 
of the bank." I told the president, I want 
you to know that $33,000 of our St. Vincent 
DePaul money is in this bank. Ever since I 
was а kid the school children in our paro- 
chial schools have put money in your banks. 
T'd say that 85 percent of your funding is out 
of the area in which we live, which is Catho- 
lic, Irish, French Canadian. I'll tell you 
something, I could walk from here to Fresh 
Pond Parkway, telling them you're a bigoted 
son of a B and you won't hire Catholics. I 
could have a run on your bank in 24 hours." 
Within a week they three Catholics working 
there. 

My mother died of tuberculosis when I was 
nine months old. One of the nuns came and 
took care of me so my father could go to the 
funeral. In the early part of my life, going to 
School, they knew I didn't have a mother and 
they watched over me. Some of those nuns— 
Sister Agatha; Sister Cloretta—still play a 
part in my life. 

You know there's a terrible feeling among 
people, truly, that Irish politicians aren't of 
the cleanest of honesty. That isn't true of 
the ones that I have been with, the Eddie Bo- 
lands, the Jimmy Burkes. We had parochial 
School educations, the teaching of nuns. We 
are church people. We live our lives in an 
open bowl. We're human; we err on occasion. 
But we do not have any elasticity of con- 
Science. 

When I grew up, life was in the commu- 
nity, the local organizations and the affairs 
they ran—the North Cambridge Knights of 
Columbus, the baseball team, the annual 
dances and picnics, field days, parish parties, 
the weekly dance at the high school. 

I used to be able to walk from the high 
School to my house, which was half a mile, 
and I knew every person in every house— 
start at Barry's Corner and go down the line: 
Eddie Jones, Wee Wee Burns, Skinny McDon- 
ald, Fat McDonald, the Moose, Big Red. I 
was, in a sense, brought up on à street cor- 
ner—Barry's Corner—and my father when he 
was а boy, he hung on Barry's Corner. Every 
baseball team emanated from Barry's Corner 
and the ice hockey team, the basketball 
team. Before you went on а date, you went 
to Barry's Corner; there was a clubhouse 
there. And what respect we had for the law! 
And what respect for womanhood! Those fel- 
lows ... there was never any loose talk 
about women or anything like that. Not that 
we were prudish but we just . . . we had tre- 
mendous respect. 

There was real comradeship in the Barry's 
Corner crowd. Loyalty—that was inherent. It 
stemmed from the persecution of the Irish in 
the old country. Even when they moved to 
this country, woe be to the informer. I've 
had loyalty ingrained in me all my life in 
politics. 

Jack Barry was a sportswriter for the Bos- 
ton Globe and one of his jobs was compiling 
all the averages of the baseball players. 
There wasn't a kid on the corner who 
wouldn't sit in the back room with Jack di- 
viding the times at bat into how many hits. 
Everybody was a walking encyclopedia of 
statistics, especially for the North Cam- 
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bridge baseball team, which in the early 
192085 was New England champion. If they 
played in Gardner, Massachusetts, the whole 
town would go to see them play. There was 
loyalty. 

It was amazing that all those great ball- 
players would be born in the same locale— 
Jay O'Connor, Gaspipe Sullivan. They could 
have been big leaguers, but they made more 
money playing semi-pro ball on Sundays. 
The big leagues didn't play them because 
you weren't allowed to charge admission to à 
game on Sunday. What the semi-pros did 
was—at one o'clock there would be a band 
concert and it cost 50¢ to get in. There were 
12,000 seats there, and the game started at 
two o'clock. If you didn't pay to hear the 
concert, you didn't get a seat at the ball 
game. 

My father established the North Cambridge 
team. In the community he was the sort 
well, he was ever mindful of the needs of oth- 
ers. I'll tell you, in our house, we never 
threw anything away. There was always a 
family in the neighborhood far needier than 
ours. He made $35 а week, good money in 
those days. When I got into public office, we 
had an O'Neill Club, and in those days you 
had Christmas baskets and Thanksgiving 
and Easter baskets for the needy. You really 
didn't do them for political purposes. You 
went in the dark of night and left them at 
the person's home because of the pride of the 
person. They didn't want to accept welfare; 
you were sending them a gift. 

When a snowstorm came. like my fa- 
ther before me, I would have maybe 50 snow 
buttons from the city of Cambridge, 50 from 
the Boston Elevated Railway, 50 from the 
Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority, for 
men who wanted a job shoveling snow. The 
men wanted to work for the city because it 
paid $4 а day, and everybody else paid $3. 
Those were the days of the WPA and you put 
an awful lot of people to work. There was a 
time when a postal employee in our district 
couldn't get a Christmas job unless he ap- 
plied through his congressional office. I de- 
lighted in public service. There wouldn't be a 
night when my wife Milly and I were first 
married that I wouldn't have а dozen people 
come to my home. That stayed with me 
through the years. I prided myself on the 
fact that a call to the people's congressman 
was only ten cents when they called the 
house on a Sunday afternoon. 

But to be perfectly truthful ... well, I 
married Mildred Miller thinking I'd like to 
be mayor of Cambridge and be a businessman 
and a home person and all that. She's а very 
strong woman—German and French aristoc- 
racy that goes back to the revolutionary 
days—and she brought up the family while I 
spent my life down here in Washington and 
commuted and spent a great deal of my time 
at home with the people of the district, cam- 
paigning, going to affairs, and being in my 
office—doing the duties of a political person 
and for a long time an unknown political 
person. I didn't grow up with my family. 

I tell the young fellows who come down 
here now, “Bring your wife down imme- 
diately and bring your family down because 
you don't appreciate the things that you 
miss." You're down here evenings, and most 
of my life was spent with men down here— 
playing cards, going to restaurants, being 
over at the Democratic Club. There's a tre- 
mendous sense of loneliness when you go 
back to an apartment at night, and the col- 
league that you're living with may be there 
or may not be there. There's nothing like 
going home to a family. A fellow misses that 
through the years. There's a lot of heart- 
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break and sorrow that goes with being in 
public life. 

You get seasoned to the attacks in the 
press. But it hurts your family, and because 
it hurts your family it hurts you, especially 
when you feel you've led an honorable, ethi- 
cal life and you've devoted yourself to the 
good of the community and the good of the 
nation. You have to take into consideration 
that since Watergate there's been à change 
in the press of America. I think that ever 
since Bernstein and Woodward, there are 
thousands of reporters around the country 
who want to emulate them. They're highly 
imaginative; they take out of perspective the 
things that happen, and they sensationalize 
them. 

But if I didn't love it here, I'd get our. I 
love the political life. I love the art of cam- 
paigning. I'm gregarious and open. I love to 
be with people. I love the crowds, the atmos- 
phere, being active in the local community. 

When I started politics I never had a 
thought that I would be in it for a lifetime. 
My father was a leader in our area; his sup- 
port meant something and the mayor of the 
City of Cambridge—Edward Quinn, re- 
spected, affable, a fine orator—was often in 
our house. The people in the Irish neighbor- 
hoods, they looked at him with awe. So I had 
that ambition that someday I'd like to be 
mayor. 

I loved politics, the local loyalty, the com- 
radeship. Get the most votes out for one of 
the boys from our part of town. I worked for 
Charlie Cavanaugh, a state representative 
who lived in the neighborhood, when I was 15 
years old. I just loved organization; I loved it 
when Red Fitzgerald and I in precinct 2 in 
the Orchard Street block were getting out 
the vote in the Al Smith campaign. We were 
about 14 years old. There was an automobile 
and we'd ring Mrs. Murphy's doorbell, and 
Mrs. Sweeney's, and have them out in the 
street so the car could pick them up to vote, 
and by the time it came back, we'd have the 
next person out in the street. We harassed 
them, but we got them out—every person in 
the precinct except four and they were out of 
town. The leading precinct in the city. It was 
a challenge. Everybody said, “Remarkable, 
remarkable. A couple of young kids. Boys, 
this is your line, all right!" 

Today anybody who doesn't run a cam- 
paign with a professional is foolish. The 
basis is still the same—people like to be 
asked for their vote. I’ve never forgotten 
that. But now they use computers—how 
many medical men, how many senior citi- 
zens in the district. Everything is packaged. 
Use the media. When I was a kid, campaign- 
ing was getting a permit and having a rally 
at the corner of Dudley Street with red 
lights and automobile parades. It was a form 
of entertainment and people would follow 
the rallies from street corner to street cor- 
ner, They loved the oratory; they loved the 
show of the whole thing, the debating, the 
hecklers. And you would be hoping that Cur- 
ley would be a speaker because he would 
draw 4000 to 5000 people. 

I'll tell you a story about Curley. One 
evening when I was Speaker of the House in 
Massachusetts I had to go to a banquet and 
speak for a leader in another area, a man I'd 
never met. I had to get up and gild the lily 
for him. I was exhausted after a long legisla- 
tive day; I had no enthusiasm, I sat down and 
Curley said to me, Lou were awful. I want 
you to come over to my house Friday morn- 
ing." So I went over and he said, "I'm going 
to give you a little lesson in the art of speak- 
ing so you'll never be stuck that way again. 
I want you to memorize ten poems." Each 
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one was for a particular occasion, like a 
group of old friends: 

"Around the corner I have a friend. In this 
great city that has no end. The days go by 
and the weeks go on. And before you know it 
a year is gone. And so on. Curley said, "You 
can weave into that." He gave me "If" by 
Kipling, and Polonius' advice to Laertes— 
"Never a borrower or a lender be'"—Brutus' 
farewell address—‘‘I met no man, but he's 
been true to me." There was one for labor— 
"The Deserted Village“ — The bold worker, 
his county's pride, if once destroyed can 
never be revived." That was a good lesson. 

When I ran for the state legislature right 
out of high school, I was one of the first ones 
who ever went from house to house, knock- 
ing at the door in the morning. “Мгв. Mur- 
phy, I'm Tom O'Neill. I'm a candidate for the 
state legislature." 

"Are you the Governor's son?" they'd 
ask—that was my father's nickname. “Oh, 
my God, I've known your father for so many 
years. He helped me with this; he helped my 
son with that.“ He was a great asset to me. 

People came to my father with their prob- 
lems, and I think I grew up the same way. I 
was captain of the North Cambridge football 
team. I was captain of the basketball team. 
I wasn't à good athlete. But the other kids 
were coming to me with problems—should 
the team play there? What should we do? I 
had some kind of leadership abilities that 

. . well, my life has been one of leadership 
in the legislature all the way along the line. 

I truly believe that one of the reasons I be- 
came leadership material in the Congress 
was that for years when I was a member of 
the Rules Committee—all important legisla- 
tion goes to the Rules Committee—I would 
have members of the House calling me. They 
would say, “Тір, that bill is going to be up 
on Wednesday. How badly would it affect me 
at home if I were to miss the vote?" I could 
make a judgment and say. There's nothing 
that affects the economy of your area." Or I 
would say, “That bill is going to be ex- 
tremely controversial. There's a couple of 
quirks along the line, and when it comes to 
the floor, it’s going to be very, very argu- 
mentative and some amendments will be of- 
fered to try to knock that out. You'd better 
be there. There will surely be roll calls on 
it." How do you acquire knowledge of how 
legislation is going to go? Is that inherent? 
I don’t know. To me two of the best readers 
on legislation in the House are Tom Foley, 
he’s an Irishman, and the other is Danny 
Rostenkowski and he’s Polish. He was part of 
the Chicago operation, where they play the 
same hard politics they play in the Boston 
area. If you're going to move, if you're going 
to be a leader, you've got to know the rules 
of the ball game. 

To be successful in political life you've got 
to be a strong fellow. You can't equivocate 
and you can't waver. You've got to do your 
homework. I may be talking in my office 
with the largest industrialist in America 
who may have the greatest and keenest mind 
in America. But I know when he sits here in 
this room with me, that we are not equal. 
Because he's come in to talk to me about 
government and politics, and the Congress of 
the United States. And nobody knows more 
about it than I do. They're talking in my 
field. They're talking to a man who sets the 
Schedule, who knows where the legislation 
is, who knows the policy we're going to fol- 
low, where the priorities are, what the Con- 
gress will do. 

In Congress I love the maneuverability. I 
love the basic Democratic Party philosophy. 
I enjoy the whip organization, the policy 
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committee, the caucuses better than I enjoy 
the actual legislation on the floor itself. It's 
being able to set priorities and find a way 
out of a dilemma. 

You do have a lot of power in the House. 
You appoint ad hoc and special committees. 
When two men stand on the floor, you have 
the right to recognize the one you choose. 
That's a tremendous power—but I try to be 
honorable and make my decisions fairly. In 
the Democratic caucus, the leadership meet- 
ings, the steering and policy committee, the 
whip organization—I'm considered to be the 
leader of the party. 

But you know ... well, what is power? 
Power is when people assume you have 
power. That's when you have it. I've never 
looked for power. We've got the trappings 
here, the big office; no question I can get the 
President on the telephone within a matter 
of minutes, or any corporation big wheel or 
& governor of any state. Is that power? I 
don't know. If I make a telephone call to an 
agency, I'll get more attention than a fresh- 
man member of the congress. But I've never 
looked for power. I've never tried to pull 
rank. That's not my style. 

For years on the wall of my office I had a 
sign that said, It is better to be nice than 
important." You have to remember that 
whoever comes into this office, comes in be- 
cause that's the most important thing in his 
life at that particular time. To you it may be 
trivial; to him it's crucial. Гуе talked with 
the mighty of the world, and I've talked with 
the poor, indigent person who has come to 
my house on a Sunday, seeking some assist- 
ance that I can give him. I try to treat them 
exactly the same way. 

Isuppose my heritage is Ireland. But what 
is actually my heritage? When I was a kid I 
used to go up to a little cottage near Jaffrey. 
New Hampshire, with no running water. I 
can still reflect back on waiting for the dairy 
man or one of the farmers to come by so I 
could go up to Jaffrey town. I remember 
going out blueberrying; I remember the 
muskrats, the deer. Millie and I bought the 
house later and fixed it up. The delights I got 
climbing Mt. Monadnock. I tell people all 
over the world, There's nothing like New 
England in October; the blending of the foli- 
age. I love Cape Cod, the dunes, the quietness 
of it all; the blending of the people.“ 

And the house I live in now on the corner 
of Orchard Street—a skirmish happened in 
the orchard with the British who were re- 
treating from Lexington. As à kid, where 
some played cops and robbers or cowboys and 
Indians, we played colonists against the 
British. We knew the maps of where they 
came from and where at the corner of Beach 
Street three people had been killed. I love 
the Old North Church, the Old South Meet- 
ing House, Paul Revere's home, the State 
House. I love it all. My father loved it ex- 
actly the same way. 

The biggest kick I get out of anything—I 
don't know what it proves—but over in 
Copley Square a statue of an abolitionist sits 
so majestically there. And the inscription 
says Born in Boston, lived in Boston, and 
died in Boston." I always look at that sign 
and I think, Boy. you can't get any more 
parochial than that." Then I think Now 
that's good enough for me." My life is poli- 
tics and all politics is local. 


——— 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, anyone 
even remotely familiar with the U.S. 
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Constitution knows that no President 
can spend a dime of Federal tax money 
that has not first been authorized and 
appropriated by Congress—both the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate. 

So when you hear a politician or an 
editor or a commentator declare that 
“Reagan ran up the Federal debt’’ or 
that Bush ran it up," bear in mind 
that it was, and is, the constitutional 
duty of Congress to control Federal 
spending. Congress has failed miserably 
in that task for about 50 years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,518,431,105,010.62 as of the 
close of business yesterday, Wednes- 
day, February 9. Averaged out, every 
man, woman, and child in America 
owes a share of this massive debt, and 
that per capita share is $17,331.19. 


TRIBUTE TO DANIEL S. FRAWLEY 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I do not 
do this very often, but today, I would 
like to address the Senate about a 
friend of mine, a neighbor from Wil- 
mington, DE. Dan Frawley was not a 
native of Delaware; he was born and 
raised in upstate New York. But from 
the day he adopted the city of Wil- 
mington as his home, Dan Frawley be- 
came one of its most devoted citizens 
and most enthusiastic cheerleaders. 

Dan came to Delaware in 1972, having 
just added an MBA from the Wharton 
School to his law degree; he was poised, 
it must have seemed to those who wel- 
comed him, for a long, lucrative pri- 
vate-sector career in the legal division 
of the Du Pont Co. 

In 1973, by the luck—and it was truly 
Wilmington's luck—by the luck of a 
random drawing, Dan Frawley became 
the first urban homesteader in the 
United States. For $1, he was given a 
run-down house in the west-center of a 
city that had been rocked by riots just 
5 years before, a city that had been 
abandoned as à home by too many of 
its residents, and abandoned as a lost 
cause by too many of its neighbors. 

Dan Frawley lived in that same $1 
house for а decade, and turned it into a 
national showplace, and the center- 
piece of the renewed and revitalized 
urban neighborhood that grew around 
it. 

Dan never moved out of the city. 

In the difficult early years of the de- 
bate on school desegregation, Dan 
Frawley served on the Wilmington 
Board of Education. He was also ap- 
pointed to serve on the Wilmington De- 
sign Review Commission, a position 
from which he resigned to run for—and 
win—a seat on the city council. 

Just 4 years later, in what was accu- 
rately described as an upset, and less 
accurately recalled by Dan as an over- 
whelming mandate, he won the 1984 
democratic primary for mayor by a lit- 
tle more than 200 votes, and went on to 
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win the general election, and to serve 
as Wilmington's mayor until 1993. Dan 
Frawley had sacrificed his private-sec- 
tor career for full-time public service, 
at probably half the salary. 

As mayor, Dan Frawley guided and 
helped stabilize the city through 
treacherous economic times. He start- 
ed the Wilmington Partnership, raising 
millions of dollars in private funds to 
help build homes in poorer neighbor- 
hoods; he expanded business and jobs at 
the port of Wilmington, often traveling 
himself—as truly the city's best sales- 
man—to promote Wilmington with po- 
tential port customers; he brought 
America's premier professional bicycle 
race, now the Tour Du Pont, to Wil- 
mington; he led the revitalization of a 
long-neglected downtown area, known 
as the Christina Gateway, and he was 
instrumental in bringing a minor- 
league baseball team back to the city, 
by committing his efforts—when others 
said he was crazy to risk it—to make 
sure the team would have a beautiful 
new stadium to play in. 

Those are some facts about Dan 
Frawley's career, and they are impres- 
sive and important, but the facts could 
never capture the essence of Dan's life 
and spirit. And it is the essence of his 
life that we in my State have been try- 
ing to give voice to since the night of 
Wednesday, February 2. 

Dan was playing basketball that 
night, as he often did, for a Wilmington 
recreational league team. 

With 30 seconds left in the game, he 
collapsed, the victim of an apparent 
heart attack. He never woke up. Daniel 
S. Frawley was dead at the age of 50. 
He is survived by his wife, Bonita, and 
their three children—all still at home— 
Marcus, Matthew, and Marjorie. 

As I have shared memories of Dan 
Frawley with others who knew him, it 
has been obvious that, as impressive 
and as important as the tangible ac- 
complishments of his life were, the 
most defining and characteristic fea- 
ture of anything Dan did was how he 
did it. At about 6 feet 4 inches, usually 
well more than 200 pounds, with a bone 
crunching handshake, a broad smile, 
and a voice that, as they say, carried, 
Dan Frawley was a big presence wher- 
ever he went. 

He was all Irish—worked hard, played 
hard, thought it was better to sing off- 
key and loud than on-key and soft, 
fought with everything he had for what 
he believed, and competed like it 
counted all his life—and not just in the 
rough sports of politics. 

During the tour DuPont bike race, 
Dan would ride on the back of one of 
the motorcycles that followed the rac- 
ers, in a great big helmet, a bright 
green blazer, smiling and waving as he 
whipped around tight curves and 
bumped over rough roads. 

Dan was a cofounder of the Wilming- 
ton Rugby Club, and it was not entirely 
unknown for him to use an elbow—fol- 
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lowed quickly by a smile—while play- 
ing basketball indoors and out, prob- 
ably on every court in Wilmington. He 
even competed at losing weight, enter- 
ing a contest with some other bigger- 
than-average public officials in 1992. 
Dan won on the number of pounds 
dropped, but lost on body-weight per- 
centage. He never was a percentage 
player; he went for home runs. 

In his private life, Dan Frawley was 
devoted to his family; he believed in 
family, actively cherished it, in a way 
that some would think old-fashioned, 
and maybe even out of character for 
someone who took such joy in being a 
"public man." But there was no joy 
greater in Dan's life than his family— 
his wife, for whom he had such tremen- 
dous personal respect, as well as true 
love; his children, who, I am convinced, 
were the source of his belief that 
dreams could come true, that anything 
was possible. 

As much as Dan towered above most 
company, in stature and in manner, 
with his family, it was different; with 
Bonita and the children, Dan was a per- 
fect fit; together, they made a com- 
plete and beautiful picture. 

And just as Dan Frawley's belief in 
family seemed so natural, he also had 
an innate belief in the importance of 
community. He was very intelligent 
and more sensitive than many people 
realized, and he felt an obligation to- 
ward all the children he encountered. 
Dan would leave a men's league basket- 
ball game to go watch the kids play on 
the other court—sometimes in the 
city's toughest neighborhoods. 

He would coach them on skills, lec- 
ture them on rules and about getting 
along with each other, and inspire 
them with the simple, basic truth that 
he cared about them. It was not pre- 
tense; nothing Dan Frawley ever did 
was pretense. He did not work so hard, 
so joyfully, and devote so much energy 
to the city of Wilmington because he 
thought it looked good. 

He did it because he cared, because 
he loved the city—loved it—with every 
fiber in his being, and you could not be 
around him for more than five minutes 
without realizing how sincere that de- 
votion was. The same can be said about 
Dan's genuine, deep love for the people 
he served—for people generally, as 
someone said, he even loved the people 
he did not like. 

That love Dan felt for Wilmington 
and its people, and the energy with 
which he expressed it, will never be du- 
plicated and will always be deeply 
missed. The city has truly lost one of 
its best friends, and that, above all, is 
how Dan Frawley will be most truly re- 
membered—not as one of Wilmington's 
accomplished former mayors, one of its 
greatest all-time salesmen, or the guy 
who helped get the money to build the 
baseball stadium, not as а courageous 
public risktaker and community activ- 
ist, or a guy who sacrificed a lot to de- 
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vote himself to public service, ог a pio- 
neer in urban revitalization. 

Dan Frawley was all that and more, 
but what everything he did adds up to, 
what Dan was at the core—was a man 
who, like a true friend, gave you all he 
had, gave it not only willingly but en- 
thusiastically. 

At Dan’s memorial service, the most 
striking thing was that it was, truly, a 
gathering of friends—not colleagues or 
cronies, not allies or adversaries—but 
friends. A man who cares so genuinely, 
and who gives so much of his heart and 
spirit, inspires a very personal re- 
sponse. In the days since Dan’s death, 
the talk in Wilmington has not been 
about his policies or programs, about 
his achievements or public contribu- 
tions. 

The remembrances have been about a 
friend, about a man who died too young 
and yet lived a full life. In retrospect, 
it was as if Dan had known all along 
that time was short, and in the end, 
too, it seems, whatever stories we tell 
and hear about Dan Frawley, that he 
himself had chosen his own best epi- 
taph. 

It is a quote from George Bernard 
Shaw, which Dan had hung in his office 
just a week before his death, and it is 
а very eloquent summary of how Dan 
lived, and a very fitting tribute to a 
friend we will long remember: 

This is the true joy of life: 

Being used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one; being the force of 
nature instead of a feverish little selfish clod 
of ailments and grievances complaining that 
the world will not devote itself to making 
you happy. 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs to 
the whole community, and as long as I live, 
it is my privilege to do for it whatever I can. 

I want to be thoroughly used up when I 
die—for the harder I work, the more I live. 

I rejoice in life for its own sake. 

Life is no brief candle to me. 

It is a sort of splendid torch which I've got 
ahold of for the moment, and I want to make 
it burn as brightly as possible before handing 
it on to future generations. 


Dan Frawley’s torch burned bright, 
and burns still through his enduring 
spirit, and in the hearts on his family 
and of his many devoted, and grateful, 
friends. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJ. JOHN L. 
LANIER, JR. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Maj. 
John L. Lanier, Jr., recently retired 
from the District of Columbia National 
Guard after 26 years of dedicated serv- 
ice. He was honored in a retirement 
ceremony on November 7, 1993. 

While serving with the 163d military 
police battalion early in his career, the 
unit was called to active duty to sup- 
port local and Federal authorities. This 
included several antiwar marches on 
Washington, Presidential inaugurals, 
and the callup of 1968 after the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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Major Lanier was released to the Inac- 
tive Reserves in 1970 where he finished 
his initial enlistment in 1971. 

Major Lanier reenlisted in the D.C. 
Air National Guard in 1974 and was as- 
signed to the 113th weapons systems se- 
curity flight. He later was commis- 
sioned as a second lieutenant and ap- 
pointed unit commander. During his 
service, the unit moved into expanded 
facilities, and was deployed to Great 
Britain and Iceland. It was the first 
D.C. National Guard tactical unit de- 
ployed to help maintain order during 
President Reagan’s first inaugural. The 
unit won the Talbot Trophy and re- 
ceived an excellent rating. 

In 1986, Major Lanier was assigned to 
the 113th mission support squadron as 
the chief of base operations and train- 
ing. By 1991, he had become commander 
of the 113th morale, welfare, recre- 
ation, and services flight. The unit re- 
ceived excellent ratings in each of its 
last two inspections. 

Major Lanier holds a bachelor of 
science degree in oceanography from 
George Washington University and a 
master of science from American Uni- 
versity. He also attended the squadron 
officer school and the Naval War Col- 
lege. He is married to the former Betty 
Jean Streeter, a long-time member of 
my Washington staff, and they have 
two children, Patreece and John ПІ. He 
is a physical science administrator at 
the Defense Mapping Agency’s Hydro- 
graphic/Topographic Center. 

Iam proud to commend Major Lanier 
on his many years of outstanding serv- 
ice to his country as a member of the 
D.C. National Guard, and to congratu- 
late him on his retirement. 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS A. BOBO 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, In Octo- 
ber, former Montgomery, AL, school 
superintendent, Thomas A. Bobo was 
honored here in Washington for his 
work as a congressional advocate for 
the National Association of Federally 
Impacted Schools [NAFIS]. NAFIS is a 
coalition of school systems that serve 
students whose families have ties to 
the Federal Government as employees, 
contractors, or residents of federally 
owned housing projects. Through a pro- 
gram known as impact aid, the Govern- 
ment provides additional funding to 
the schools serving these students. 

Tom Bobo, who has served as State 
chairman, regional chairman, vice 
president, and national president of the 
organization, received its Founders 
Award at the annual conference last 
fall. The Founders Award is a way to 
honor those like Tom who have done so 
much on behalf of the impact aid pro- 
gram. 

Tom’s qualifications and experience 
as a leader and advocate of education 
are impeccable, and he is considered a 
moving force behind the impact aid 
program. In addition to serving as 
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NAFIS president, he has testified on 
numerous occasions before the House 
and Senate appropriations subcommit- 
tees dealing with education funding. 

Tom's career in education began 33 
years ago with the Montgomery public 
school system as a classroom teacher. 
He served as Federal projects director, 
assistant superintendent, associate su- 
perintendent, and ultimately super- 
intendent beginning in 1986. In 1991, he 
was named Superintendent of the Year 
by the Alabama Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation. He retired last summer after 
serving for 7 years. 

During his tenure as superintendent, 
Tom was known among faculty mem- 
bers, parents, and community leaders 
for supporting the PTA; for being an ef- 
fective advocate for children; and for 
actively seeking parental involvement 
in their children's education. He made 
a significant contribution in areas such 
as curriculum development and in- 
struction; school system management; 
student activities programs; transpor- 
tation and other support services; and 
school physical plant grounds. He re- 
mains a fixture in the spiritual and 
civic life of his community. 

I am proud to comment and con- 
gratulate Thomas Bobo for his many 
dedicated years as an advocate for im- 
pact aid and public education in gen- 
eral. Even in retirement, he will re- 
main an inspiration in the quest for 
Federal education programs. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE A. MACON, JR. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 17, 1993, Wetumpka, AL, lost 
one of its favorite sons when attorney 
Joe A. Macon, Jr. died of complications 
associated with bone marrow trans- 
plant surgery. A Wetumpka native and 
lifelong resident, Joe was a former 
chairman of the Elmore County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. He was a 
1974 graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama School of Law. 

Joe was a friendly and outgoing per- 
son who was very active in community 
and civic affairs. He was a former 
Elmore County memorial chairman for 
the American Cancer Society and a 
member of the First United Methodist 
Church, the Lions Club, the board of di- 
rectors of AmSouth Bank’s Elmore 
County branch, and the Alabama 
Alumni Association. He was a past 
president of the Elmore County Bar As- 
sociation and a member of the Ala- 
bama and American Bar Associations. 

Joe came from a family devoted to 
improving the quality of life for all 
people in Alabama. His father, Judge 
Joe A. Macon, Sr., was one of the 
State’s finest circuit judges. Joe Jr. 
had a wealth of friends who respected 
him in every way. I visited him several 
times while he was in the hospital and 
I know of no one who ever fought hard- 
er to beat an illness than Joe did. 

I extend my deepest condolences to 
Joe’s wife, Jo Puryear Macon, their 
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sons, Joe and John, and his parents, 
Joe Macon, Sr. and Helen М. Macon in 
the wake of their tremendous loss. 
Joe's legacy was one of truly serving 
others, and that is what his many 
friends and colleagues will always re- 
member him for. 


TRIBUTE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH ALABAMA: 1993 NCAA DI- 
VISION П NATIONAL FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it was a 
glorious December day in Alabama, 
where enthusiasm crackled in the air 
and you could almost hear the sound of 
college football records being broken. 
I'm talking about the 1993 NCAA Divi- 
sion II National Football Champion- 
ship game, played at Braly Municipal 
Stadium in Florence before a national 
television audience and а vocal home- 
team crowd of almost 16,000 fans. 

This year I had the distinct pleasure 
of attending this match-up between the 
University of North Alabama Lions and 
the Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indians. It was indeed a title bout, de- 
Scribed by the media as a heavyweight 
match, with a heart-stopping fourth 
quarter victory that will be the talk of 
NCAA Division II football for years to 
come. 

The UNA Lions took a 14-3 lead early 
on, but from there on the game was a 
tooth-and-nail battle. With 45 seconds 
remaining, the score was tied at 34. In 
а phenomenal 69-yard, six play drive, 
sophomore quarterback Cody Gross 
took in the winning touchdown, giving 
UNA the victory at 41 to 34. 

This, Mr. President, was a classic ex- 
ample of what a championship game 
should be. The UNA Lions showed 
America the incredible quality and 
competitiveness of Division П football. 
This is the first national football 
championship in the 45-year history of 
the Lion program, with the team 
smashing more than 70 school and con- 
ference records in the process. 

In this incredible 1993 season, UNA 
Coach Bobby Wallace has led his team 
to the following honors and awards: 
NCAA Division П National Champions; 
Gulf South Conference Champions; the 
Asa Bushnell Bowl from the National 
Football Foundation and College Hall 
of Fame, Inc.; the Sears National 
Championship Trophy from the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association; 
NCAA Division П Statistical Champion 
in Rushing Offense; and the NCAA Di- 
vision II Statistical Champion in Net 
Punting. 

UNA’s Lions also have the Nation's 
longest current winning streaks. This, 
Mr. President, bears repeating. UNA's 
14-0 season is the longest current win- 
ning streak in NCAA football on all 
levels. This is à longer winning streak 
than our State's undefeated Division I 
team, Auburn, who finished their sea- 
son at 11-0. UNA is the first school in 
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the Gulf South Conference's 22-year 
history to post a perfect record. 

This is a tremendous credit to Coach 
Bobby Wallace, who joined the Lions in 
1987. His stellar career has included 
coaching positions at Auburn Univer- 
sity, Mississippi State University and 
the University of Illinois. Coach Wal- 
lace is building a tradition of excel- 
lence. While at UNA, he has produced 
nine All-Americans, 25 first-team All- 
Gulf South Conference selections and 
more than a dozen Academic All-Gulf 
South Conference picks. Following the 
victory over Indiana (University of 
Pennsylvania, Coach Wallace told re- 
porters that the whole season had been 
like a dream come true. But no dream 
translates into reality without tremen- 
dous effort, hard work and vision. And 
for this Coach Wallace and his deter- 
mined players deserve tremendous 
credit. 

And what of those determined play- 
ers? These dedicated young men are 
living up to the regal purple and gold 
school colors, matching the kingly 
qualities of their lion mascot and 
building a royal football dynasty. 
Quarterback Cody Gross is only a soph- 
omore. So is Isreal Raybon, the defen- 
sive end who's breathtaking blocked 
punt in the fourth quarter turned the 
game around. Also part of the sopho- 
more line-up are Demetrea Shelton, 
the split end who contributed 2 touch- 
downs, All-American linebacker Ron- 
ald McKinnon and All-Gulf South Con- 
ference linebacker Keith Humphrey, 
among others. Five out of the six offen- 
sive linemen are underclassmen. All- 
Conference place kicker Jamie Stod- 
dard is a freshman. With this incredible 
talent returning to play next season, I 
hope to cheer them on to a second na- 
tional championship next December. 

Over the years, my beloved State of 
Alabama has given rise to many ath- 
letic champions. In fact, this is not the 
first time UNA has grabbed the na- 
tional spotlight. In addition to this 
season’s football championship, UNA 
has two previous national titles in bas- 
ketball. Such excellence is fostered in 
part through community involvement 
and interest in our young people. Com- 
munities throughout Alabama gather 
every fall Friday night to cheer the 
local high school team. These same 
fans follow players as they graduate 
from high school and continue to play 
in college. The sense of community 
pride grows to State pride when one 
team distinguishes itself as the best in 
the Nation. And it is indeed with this 
great pride that I rise to congratulate 
the University of North Alabama and 
join in the resounding cheer, “Со 
Lions." 


THE FDR COMMEMORATIVE COIN 
AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was 
proud to be added as a cosponsor last 
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fall of legislation authorizing the mint- 
ing and sale of a commemorative coin 
honoring one of our best-loved Presi- 
dents and one of the most important 
historical figures of the 20th century— 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Next year 
will mark the 50th anniversary of 
FDR's death. 

President Kennedy once remarked 
before his own tragic death that all 
Americans old enough to remember 
could recall where they were when they 
heard of the death of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt. Even those with only a faint re- 
membrance of him, or none at all, are 
nonetheless, touched by his legacy. Ide- 
ological and political views notwith- 
standing, no one can say that the Roo- 
sevelt Presidency did not leave a per- 
manent impression on our Nation. 

His 12 years in office—longer than 
any other Chief Executive—defined 
what we have come to know as the 
modern presidency. He is ranked today 
among our greatest Presidents, and а 
fair number of historians, academics, 
and citizens-at-large call him the best 
we've ever had. 

In 1955, Congress established the FDR 
Memorial Commission and authorized 
it to plan, design, and construct a na- 
tional memorial honoring the late 
President's life and legacy to the Na- 
tion. In 1978, the memorial design by 
Lawrence  Halprin was approved. 
Groundbreaking took place in 1991 and 
the projected completion date is 1996. 

The memorial will encompass 7% 
acres in West Potomac Park on the 
Tidal Basin. In a park-like setting, it 
will consist of a series of four outdoor 
galleries, each one depicting one of his 
terms in office. Water, in various 
states of activity, flows its way con- 
tinuously the length of the memorial. 

Five American sculptors are creating 
vivid images of President Roosevelt, 
showcasing major events during his ad- 
ministration, and including a statute 
of Eleanor Roosevelt. This will mark 
the first time in history that a First 
Lady has been included in a Presi- 
dential memorial. 

In 1992, Congress mandated the FDR 
Memorial Commission to raise $10 mil- 
lion in private funds for construction 
of the $50 million memorial. Proceeds 
from the sale of this commemorative 
coin will likely raise half the amount 
to be raised from the privator sector. 
All its profits will go for construction 
of the memorial; there is no cost to the 
taxpayer for the enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to support the passage of this 
bill to enable the FDR Memorial Com- 
mission to raise a portion of the funds 
to complete the memorial by 1996. 


THE MIDEAST 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent three articles be 
printed in the RECORD. They summa- 
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rize travel of congressional delegations 
during the recent recess, and they ar- 
ticulate and summarize a number of 
the findings which this Senator made. 
They are an article from the Wall 
Street Journal captioned ''Capitalism's 
March in Asia,” dated January 28, 1994; 
an article in the Jewish Chronicle of 
Pittsburgh, dated January 27, 1994, con- 
cerning the Mideast; and an article in 
the New York Post, dated January 11, 
1994, concerning Syrian Jews. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 28, 1994] 
CAPITALISM’S MARCH IN ASIA 
(By Arlen Specter) 

The Senate vote this week to lift the em- 
bargo on Vietnam recognizes the tremendous 
potential for trade with our former enemy 
and the entire region. Americans are just be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that two-way 
trade with the Asian-Pacific Rim already ex- 
ceeds our commerce with the European 
Union, or a combination of our North and 
South American neighbors. 

This potential for increased trade and 
more U.S. jobs springs from the fact that 
capitalism is on the march in Asia. If Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx could visit Beijing and 
Hanoi today, they would be shocked to see 
countries like China and Communist Viet- 
nam sprinting toward capitalism. 

Officially they call it a “socialist market 
economy," an oxymoron that may be the 
practical answer for countries not wanting 
to admit their wish to abandon the disadvan- 
tages of а planned economy for the rewards 
of individual initiative, 

On the same day in early January when 
our delegation of seven U.S. senators heard 
China's Premier Li Peng in Beijing extol the 
theoretical virtues of socialism, the vice 
chairman of the National People's Congress 
announced plans to copy economic legisla- 
tion from capitalist countries. 

Our delegation heard а similar message on 
our visit to Hanoi. A young official from the 
Vietnam Ministry of Trade was succinct in 
stating that the private sector was more ef- 
fective than state ownership because people 
work harder for their own pockets." Looking 
to Western political ideology, Vietnam's 
most powerful political figure, Secretary 
General Moy of the Communist Party, 
claimed that his country sought to follow 
Abraham Lincoln's model of а government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 

Statistics show China's gross national 
product growing at about 10% a year. Li 
Peng boasted of a trillion-dollar Chinese 
market in urging our delegation to renew 
most-favored-nation status for China. Simi- 
larly in Thailand, Indonesia and Víetnam, we 
heard of multibillion-dollar U.S. opportuni- 
ties in hydropower, telecommunications, air 
and rail transport, automobiles and environ- 
mental projects. 

In all these countries, U.S. businessmen 
urged our delegation to delink trade inter- 
ests from human rights and even the MIA 
issue. Frank Hawke, representing Citibank’s 
global finance operation in Asia, noted that 
about half of his company's $2 billion annual 
profits came from developing countries. 
Members of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Beijing chided our policy of lectur- 
ing China on human rights when 23,000 peo- 
ple were murdered annually in the U.S. and 
our cities were virtual war zones. 

When we objected to China's missile sales, 
Li Peng chastised us for being the world's 
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number one big brother“ in arms sales. In- 
donesian officials expressed concern about 
the continuation of their trade privileges 
when our delegation raised the issue of 
human rights in East Timor and labor condi- 
tions generally. 

Those protests suggest that our conditions 
for trade preferences are having an effect. 
Access to our markets at reduced tariff rates 
is vital to Beijing's and Jakarta's trade, so 
we should continue our leverage on human 
rights and arms sales without breaking the 
lever. It is obviously a judgment call as to 
how hard to press; but there is much room 
for improvement and we are having signifi- 
cant success, as evidenced by China's recent 
concession to allow greater inspection of 
manufacturing in their prisons. 

Regrettably, a tough trade policy and 
sanctions also seem necessary to enforce 
U.S. property rights. China has flooded our 
markets with illegal textile trans-shipments. 
After cutting their import quotas, we have 
finally extracted commitments from China 
to stop the illegal trans-shipments of tex- 
tiles, but that will have to be monitored 
closely to ensure compliance. 

Responding to longstanding U.S. com- 
plaints, Thailand is finally enacting tough 
legislation and establishing a special court 
for enforcing intellectual property rights. 
Similarly, Indonesia needs continuing pres- 
sure and monitoring to fulfill existing prom- 
ises to respect U.S. copyrights. 

Notwithstanding the problems, the big pic- 
ture suggests enormous U.S. opportunities in 
the Pacific Rim. China’s Deputy Power Bu- 
reau Director Yu Fomin was outspoken in 
his preference for U.S. products over those of 
France and other competitors. Within the 
next decade, Indonesia will provide a market 
or infra-structure development in excess of 
$100 billion. 

The potential for U.S. business develop- 
ment in Indonesia is illustrated by a multi- 
billion-dollar copper-gold mine being devel- 
oped by Freeport-McMoRan Inc. in Timika 
in east Indonesia. In the past five years, that 
talented and ambitious U.S. company has de- 
veloped the world’s third largest copper 
mine, creating thousands of new jobs there 
and in the U.S. 

The problems of balancing competing in- 
terests in economic development were kept 
in perspective when we talked to Thailand's 
King Phumiphon, who told us that his favor- 
ite hydro-dam project was deferred because 
of community protests. We understood con- 
stituent pressures on U.S. senators, but we 
asked why that would affect a monarch. The 
king responded: “They'd demonstrate.“ 


[From the New York Post, Jan. 11, 1994) 
SENATOR REPORTS ASSAD IS ALLOWING EXIT 
OF JEWS 
(By Arlen Specter) 

Outlet diplomacy seems to have worked for 
Syrian Jews, who have been permitted to 
leave Damascus and Aleppo in large numbers 
in the last 18 months as a result of a change 
in Syria's policy in April 1992.. 

When I first. urged Syrian Foreign Minister 
Shara almost a decade ago to allow Syrian 
Jewish women to immigrate to the U.S. be- 
cause there were such limited opportunities 
for marriage in Syria, he responded that 
they were content and should remain. 

In а meeting with President Assad more 
than six years ago, he repeated that state- 
ment, adding that Sryia was in a state of war 
with Israel: it would be unwise, he argued to 
allow immigration which might strengthen 
the enemy. 

Over the years, the U.S. ambassador in Da- 
mascus and congressional visitors, with then 
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Rep. Steve Solarz (D-N.Y.) at the forefront, 
continued to press Syria officials to let the 
Jews go. President Bush is reported to have 
pressed the issue in his meeting with Assad 
in Geneva in 1990. 

In a meeting with Assad the same year, I 
again insisted that Jewish women in Syria 
were being deprived of a fair opportunity to 
marry because of the limited number of Jew- 
ish men there. Assad responded with a ro- 
mantic offer that he would allow any Jewish 
woman to leave when a suitor came to Syria 
and took her to the U.S. to marry. That offer 
was relayed to the active Syrian Jewish 
community in Brooklyn and elsewhere. 

Referring to that offer last month in a 
meeting with a visiting congressional dele- 
gation in Damascus, Assad chided me that 
not one man took him up on his offer. I re- 
plied that, being married myself. I had done 
all I could by publicizing his offer. 

At the meeting, Assad said Syria had 
changed its policy in April 1992, allowing 
Jews to emigrate—as long as it was not to Is- 
rael—once external pressures had ceased. 

According to statistics verified in Decem- 
ber by the Syrian Jewish community, almost 
2,600 of Syria's 3,800 Jews had been permitted 
visas. But concern was expressed for the 
more than 800 who had not been granted 
visas. 

When Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher was in Damascus on Dec. 5, he an- 
nounced that Syrian officials would grant 
visas to the balance of Syria's Jewish resi- 
dents by the end of 1993. Members of the Da- 
mascus Jewish community asked our con- 
gressional delegation to obtain such con- 
firmation in our meetings with Assad and 
Shara. 

Assad and Shara did confirm, in Dec. 15 
and 16 meetings that the visas would be is- 
sued, but there remained some ambiguity as 
to whether all the visas would be issued on 
Schedule. 

Assad insisted that many Jews did not 
wish to leave Syria and some who had de- 
parted wished to return—referring to a letter 
he had recently received. He also stated that 
the issued and unused visas showed there 
were Syrian Jews who really wanted to stay, 
but had obtained the travel permits because 
of external pressure. 

Whether all visas will be issued on sched- 
ule or whether some Syrian Jews may wish 
to remain, the important fact is Syria's 
change of policy is in permitting Jewish im- 
migration. This significant policy change 
may be due to Syria's interest in closer ties 
with the U.S., and the timely issuance of the 
new visas may be related to Assad's meeting 
Sunday with President Clinton in Geneva. 

On my first visit to Damascus in 1984, I re- 
ceived a very cool reception. When I returned 
in 1988, after Assad had been told by Mikhail 
Gorbachev the previous spring in Moscow 
that the U.S.S.R. would no longer finance 
Syria, President Assad met with me for more 
than 4% hours—evidencing real interest in 
U.S.-Syrian relations. 

At that time Syria was totally uninter- 
ested in peace negotiations with Israel; that 
situation has also changed. In our December 
visit, Assad insisted his country was ready 
for a comprehensive peace treaty with Israel. 

This change in Syrian policy certainly 
may benefit the entire region. It is a very 
good sign of the times that Syria has been 
willing to let our people go.“ 


[From the Jewish Chronicle of Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 27, 1994] 
SPECTER SEES SEA-CHANGE IN MID-EAST 
(By Arlen Specter) 
Our Congressional delegation's plane land- 
ed in Cairo last month—simultaneously with 
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the arrivals of Israel's Prime Minister Rabin 
and PLO Chairman Arafat, so we had the 
unique opportunity to hear their views on 
the impasse concerning Israel's withdrawal 
from Jericho and Gaza. We heard about the 
region's fast-moving developments from 
Egypt's President Mubarak, Syrian Presi- 
dent Assad, Crown Prince Hassan of Jordan 
and the Palestian negotiators. 

Among the swirling impressions, 
stand out: 

1. The past immutable positions of the 
Mid-East adversaries have changed dramati- 
cally; 

2. The uniform desire for comprehensive 
peace overshadows the parties’ bitter dis- 
agreements; 

3. The U.S. has not yet become accustomed 
to its greater power and prestige resulting 
from the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 
We are the only game in town—the only su- 
perpower in the world. 

Arafat arrived at Egypt's presidential of- 
fice when our delegation was talking to Mu- 
barak, so a meeting was hastily arranged for 
us to meet with him. 

A year ago, Israelis dealt with Arafat at 
the risk of a criminal prosecution. Now their 
top officials travel extensively to negotiate 
with him. So, U.S. Senators are interested in 
talking to Arafat because his views count. 

The bottom line: he’s effusive; he’s elusive, 
he insists he wants to work it out. It’s worth 
trying in light of Rabin's optimism that the 
borders can be made secure and the size of 
the Jericho province can be negotiated. 

Three days later in Damascus, we heard 
Syria's President Assad exhort Israel to ex- 
pedite discussions for a comprehensive peace 
settlement. A few years earlier he had sum- 
marily dismissed such negotiations. When I 
first traveled to Damascus almost a decade 
ago, the Syrian antagonism to the U.S. was 
fierce. 

By 1988, after being told by Gorbachev in 
Moscow the previous spring that the 
U.S.S.R. would no longer finance the Syrian 
military, President Assad was at least will- 
ing to meet with a U.S. Senator. But, at that 
time, he totally rejected any dealings with 
Israel because he said it sought total control 
of the region from the Nile to the Euphra- 
tes." 

In last month's meeting, Assad had totally 
changed his attitude, and in his January 
meeting with President Clinton, he expressed 
his willingness to ''normalize'' relations with 
Israel. 

Where and how do we go from here? 

First, we must comprehend the vast dif- 
ferences between Israeli and Arab views of 
the facts. It goes far beyond perceptions. It 
is a truism that everyone is entitled to his 
own opinion, but not his own facts. In the 
Mid-East, there is a curious reversal of that 
dicturm, 

They share the same opinion that a com- 
prehensive peace must be found, but they 
disagree on historical and currently-opera- 
tive facts. 

While it is dangerous to cut anyone short 
on venting feelings or perceptions about the 
past or even the present facts, perhaps the 
best approach is to focus on objectives and 
what the parties can agree on what the facts 
should be for the future. 

Second, while virtually impossible for poli- 
ticians, the parties should lower expecta- 
tions and avoid the inflammatory gen- 
eralizations that border on, if not pass, the 
line of misrepresentation. 

Rabin emphasized that the current agree- 
ment deals only with the interim and leaves 
permanent arrangements to future negotia- 
tions. 


these 
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Saeb Erekai, vice chairman of the Pal- 
estinian negotiating team, conceded that a 
Palestinian state is not mandated by the 
Declaration of Principles although it is his 
hope. 

Third, the U.S. must stay intensively and 
extensively engaged while meticulously leav- 
ing the ultimate decisions to the parties 
themselves. Perhaps U.S. observers should be 
silently present during the negotiations. 

Since the U.S. presses each side for 
debriefings after each session, why not be 
present? Such a presence could have a salu- 
tary effect on the parties and promote realis- 
tic positions and even compromises. 

From our meetings with the region’s lead- 
ers, Israeli citizens and Palestinians in Gaza 
and Jericho, there is no doubt that U.S. sug- 
gestions or persuasion could tip the deli- 
cately balanced Mid-East scales. For dif- 
ferent reasons, each party looks to some fu- 
ture largesse or favor from the U.S. 

Without costly commitments, the U.S. can 
use its stature to promote peace for the Mid- 
East's benefit. 

It is a totally different region from a dec- 
ade ago or even a year ago. The momentum 
favors peace. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of H.R. 3759, 
which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3759) making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Brown Amendment No. 1444, to delete 
funds for the costs of electronic communica- 
tions records management activities of the 
Executive Office of the President. 

(2) Murkowski Amendment No. 1445, to ex- 
press the sense of the Senate that Federal 
spending priorities need to be reevaluated in 
light of the recent earthquake in California 
and other frequently occurring natural disas- 
ters and that the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund checkoff should be replaced with 
a checkoff for Federal disaster relief assist- 
ance. 

(3) Kerry Amendment No. 1452, to reduce 
the deficit for fiscal years 1994 through 1998. 

(4) Feingold Amendment No. 1453, to strike 
provisions relating to appropriations for 
international peacekeeping. 

(5) Durenberger Amendment No. 1454, to es- 
tablish a national disaster relief trust fund 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1452 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, if I 

may, I would like to say a few words 
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about amendment No. 1452, an amend- 
ment submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KERRY]. 

The amendment offered by Senator 
KERRY would reduce the 1994 appropria- 
tions for national defense by about $4 
billion. I believe the Members of this 
body should recall that Congress has 
already reduced DOD’s budget in 1994 
by more than $18 billion. Moreover, in 
each and every year of the past 10 
years, Congress has cut the funds pro- 
vided for defense. We have already cut 
defense spending drastically. 

To graphically demonstrate what I 
am saying, Madam President, 3 years 
ago the Army had 18 divisions; 2 years 
from now we will have 10. Three years 
ago the Navy had nearly 600 ships; 2 
years from now we will have 350 ships. 

This applies to all services. We are 
now in the process of the drawdown. As 
a result, this committee, ever since I 
have been chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, has always come forth with an ap- 
propriated recommendation which is 
vastly less than that requested by the 
administration. So, as far as cuts are 
concerned, we have done that. In fact, 
the bill before the Senate already re- 
scinds more than $900 million from 
DOD. That is further reductions, be- 
yond that of fiscal year 1994, reductions 
that will tax the ability of the Depart- 
ment to meet the base closure require- 
ments. Cutting another $4 billion is 
simply insupportable. 

The amendment addresses specific 
programs which I would like to con- 
sider individually. First, on the Tri- 
dent missiles, section 1204 of this 
amendment prohibits the use of any 
funds for the continued procurement of 
Trident D-5 missiles or for the 
backfitting of older submarines carry- 
ing the С-4 missiles to the D-5 configu- 
ration. 

The Senate has already addressed 
this issue. We did so 3 months ago. It 
voted against an amendment by Sen- 
ator BUMPERS to terminate the D-5 
missile program in the fiscal year 1994 
appropriations bill. In the fiscal year 
1994 defense appropriations bill, the 
Congress required the President to re- 
view this program. The President has 
completed this review and the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
strongly support continuing the Tri- 
dent D-5 missile program. The Presi- 
dent has, accordingly, requested fund- 
ing to procure an additional 18 Trident 
D-5 missiles in fiscal year 1995, 

Next, the Titan 4 missile launch sys- 
tem. The Kerry amendment would also 
rescind $350 million from the fiscal 
year 1994 Titan 4 missile program. Con- 
trary to the intent of this amendment, 
the money proposed for rescission was 
requested and appropriated for launch 
support costs of missiles already built 
and long lead for future missiles. The 
rescission of $350 million will not stop 
the production of Titan 4 missiles but 
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will prevent the launch of national 
payloads. 

The Titan 4 missile is our Nation’s 
only heavy-lift missile in the inven- 
tory. With a current maximum payload 
of 31,400 pounds, the Titan 4 is the only 
system that can launch, for example, 
MILSTAR satellites, defense support 
program satellites, and certain classi- 
fied payloads. The production require- 
ments of this missile are based upon 
the need to launch these payloads into 
orbit. So, when the Department builds 
а payload, it builds а missile to launch 
this payload. 

So I think it would be shortsighted 
and wasteful to build a payload, a sat- 
ellite, and not the system because of 
this limitation. It takes up to 3 years 
to build this missile and, if the missile 
production is limited and there is a na- 
tional strategic requirement to launch 
this satellite, the Department may be 
unable to do this launch because of the 
lack of the missile available for the 
launch. 

So here we have a two-pronged pro- 
gram: one, to build a payload, which in 
this case would be a satellite, and then 
to build a missile to carry this satellite 
into the atmosphere. This amendment 
would say, cut out the launch but not 
the payload. It just does not make 
sense. 

Now if I may comment on another 
section that reduces funding for intel- 
ligence programs, and this amendment 
would reduce such funding by about $1 
billion. Madam President, the intel- 
ligence budget has already been cut by 
almost 18 percent over the past 2 years. 
An additional reduction of $1 billion 
would severely hamper the intelligence 
community’s ability to provide 
decisionmakers and policymakers with 
information on matters of vital con- 
cern to this country. 

These issues include nuclear pro- 
liferation by North Korea—this has 
been on the front pages for the past 3 
or 4 months—peacekeeping efforts in 
Bosnia and Somalia, as well as terror- 
ist threats against American citizens 
and property. 

Congress has worked in close part- 
nership with the intelligence commu- 
nity to refine the intelligence budget 
without detrimentally affecting this 
country’s national security. This re- 
duction, as proposed in this amend- 
ment, would result in a termination of 
programs and activities that are essen- 
tial to the security of this Nation. 

Next is the Ballistic Missile Defense 
Program. The Kerry amendment pro- 
poses a rescission of $900 million. This, 
Madam President, will throw the U.S. 
effort to develop missile defenses into 
chaos. Hearing this, I suppose some of 
my colleagues would say, Why do we 
need missile defenses?" I am not talk- 
ing about missile defenses against 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. We 
are not talking about a defense system 
to protect this Nation from missile 
launches from the old Soviet Union. 
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The original Ballistic Missile Defense 
Organization in the fiscal year 1994 
budget was $3.637 billion. This organi- 
zation has just now completed a re- 
structuring to accommodate the $1 bil- 
lion reduction that we imposed. This 
organization plans to spend over $1.6 
billion to develop theater missile de- 
fense systems to protect our deployed 
troops. 

What are theater missile defense sys- 
tems? During Desert Storm, we heard 
much about the Scud missile. This is 
the missile system that can knock 
down the Scud. The Patriot system is 
part of this Ballistic Missile Defense 
Organization. We are not talking about 
the Minuteman missile. We are talking 
about these smaller systems to protect 
our deployed troops. If this rescission 
action is carried out, there will be no 
funds for the management of these pro- 
grams, for research and technologists 
to make our theater missile defenses 
more effective. It will just put it out of 
business. It was not too long ago when 
Members of this body spent much time 
singing the praises of the Patriot, con- 
cerning ourselves with the damaging 
potential of the Scud. This was our an- 
swer to it, and now this amendment 
would cut it out. 

Next, I would like to say а few words 
on the Follow-on Early Warning Sys- 
tem. Madam President, the amendment 
proposes to rescind funds from this sys- 
tem, which we call FEWS. FEWS was 
planned to increasé our capability to 
provide early warning of missile 
launches to protect our troops, protect 
our Nation, replacing the current De- 
fense Support Program Satellite Net- 
work. 

The FEWS program continued during 
the early months of fiscal year 1994 
while the Department reconsidered its 
plans for an upgrade of our Early 
Warning Satellite Network. 

Most of these funds are already obli- 
gated and over $70 million have been 
spent. Any remaining funds will be re- 
quired to transfer the FEWS develop- 
ment to the Pentagon's restructured 
Early Warning Program, and for other 
legitimate close-out costs. The Air 
Force has stated that the FEWS pro- 
gram termination will exceed $20 mil- 
lion. Put simply, Madam President, 
these funds have already been spent. So 
there is nothing to rescind. 

The next item is on Department of 
Defense recruiting. The Kerry amend- 
ment proposes to reduce funds for DOD 
recruiting programs by about $33 mil- 
lion. The amendment also calls for con- 
solidating the military services re- 
cruiting program. Based upon data and 
testimony that the committee received 
from the Department during last year’s 
budget review, the Congress added 
about $60 million for recruiting. 

Madam President, you may be won- 
dering why is recruiting important? I 
think we should remind ourselves that 
our military is made up of volunteers. 
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We are not drafting our young men and 
women. They are volunteers. Less than 
1 percent of the people of the United 
States volunteer to serve in our behalf 
and stand in harm’s way to protect our 
interests. 

In recruiting, obviously because of 
the demands upon our intellect—after 
all, we are a high-technology military 
organization—we try to recruit at least 
high school graduates and, if possible, 
a college graduate. There are not too 
many of them. We try our best not to 
go below that. 

We have several categories, as I 
pointed out yesterday. Category 1 you 
very seldom recruit. This is the Albert 
Einstein of our Nation. Category 2's 
are college graduates. A few would vol- 
unteer. But if we ask ourselves would 
we urge our sons and daughters who 
are college graduates to put on the uni- 
form, I think the answer would be no. 
We have plans for them and the plans 
do not include military service. 

Category 3's are high school grad- 
uates. This makes up the bulk of our 
military. We have tried to keep the re- 
cruiting of category 4's—these are men 
and women with IQ's of less than 100— 
to a minimum, less than 1 percent; if at 
all possible, none at all. But we found 
it necessary because of recruiting 
shortages to dip into category 4's. A 
year ago, it was less than 1 percent. 
This year because of the drawdown, be- 
cause of the cut in expenditures, our 
recruiting of category 4's has gone up 
to 11 percent. 

I am concerned, Madam President. In 
the 1970's—and many of us look back to 
that period with some horror when we 
found this Nation with hollow military 
forces. By hollow forces, I will just give 
one example which I provided yester- 
day. 

Very few Americans recall that dur- 
ing that period, about one-third of our 
naval vessels were not ready for com- 
bat. These were not old, decrepit ships; 
these were brand new ships. But we did 
not have the personnel to man these 
vessels because over one-third of our 
recruits, about 35 percent of our re- 
cruits, were category 4. College grad- 
uates were not volunteering; high 
School graduates were not volunteer- 
ing. So we had to depend upon category 
4's to fill the slots in our ranks. Now 
we are up to 11 percent, Madam Presi- 
dent. 

We also have an ongoing survey to 
determine the propensity to recruit, 
the propensity to enlist of the young 
men and women of the United States. 

In 1 year's time, this propensity has 
dropped 40 percent. We have been doing 
the survey in high schools throughout 
this land. 

We all agree that a military is nec- 
essary. If it is necessary and we cannot 
get manpower through the voluntary 
system, then I suppose we will have to 
revive our Selective Service System, 
drafting young men and women. 
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I hope that the Members of this body 
consider this very seriously—drafting. 

Today, we still have the finest mili- 
tary that we have had since the found- 
ing of this Nation. This little amend- 
ment may be the beginning of a real 
downgrade of our military. 

The next amendment, if I may touch 
on it, is Navy antisubmarine warfare 
P-3 aircraft squadrons. This amend- 
ment proposes to reduce the numbers 
of P-3 aircraft squadrons by limiting 
expenditures. It says that funding can- 
not be expended to support more than 
31 squadrons after fiscal year 1995, 26 
after fiscal year 1996, 23 after fiscal 
year 1997, and 18 after fiscal year 1998. 
It also says that the President would 
have authority to waive this limitation 
if he feels that national security inter- 
ests would so dictate. 

We have been speaking of microman- 
aging the Defense Department. This is 
clearly micromanaging the Defense De- 
partment without any input from our 
military commanders. 

Changes in the numbers of P-3 squad- 
rons should be examined in the context 
of defense force structure require- 
ments, not in a rescission bill. I hope 
that we will keep this in mind when we 
consider the Kerry amendment. 

Finally, the Uniformed Services Uni- 
versity of Health Sciences. Madam 
President, as you are well aware, I al- 
ready addressed this issue at length 
yesterday, and I stand by that state- 
ment. It would wipe out this medical 
school. 

Just a reminder. As I indicated just a 
few minutes ago, recruiting and retain- 
ing qualified personnel is one of our 
biggest problems. The area that is 
most severely impacted by recruiting 
and retaining would be in the area of 
professionals—physicians. We should 
ask ourselves how many physicians are 
we aware of who are willing to place 
his or her life in a military career and 
serve this Nation when he or she see 
their brothers and sisters out in the 
public sector making 5, 10 times the in- 
come that they are making, driving a 
lovely Mercedes Benz, living in palatial 
homes. There are not too many. 

We set up this medical school to re- 
cruit and retain men and women who 
wish to make military medicine a ca- 
reer, and we have been fortunate. Sixty 
percent of the physicians who served in 
Desert Storm were graduates of this 
medical school. And when one speaks 
of retention, these statistics are amaz- 
ing. In the class of 1981, over 90 percent 
of the graduates are still in uniform, 
whereas, of Air Force Academy grad- 
uates, about 52 percent are in uniform; 
West Point graduates, about 50 percent 
are in uniform; and Navy graduates, 
about the same number. We are fortu- 
nate to have 50 percent of the class of 
1981 from the service academies still in 
uniform. But just think, military phy- 
sicians, over 90 percent. These are the 
men and women who pleaded to go out 
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to Desert Storm. We had difficulty con- 
vincing those physicians in the Reserve 
units to go out there: What will happen 
to my patients? What will happen to 
my practice? 

This amendment will wipe out this 
school. Talk about cost-effectiveness. 

This is a very important amendment. 
I hope that when we consider the Kerry 
amendment, we will keep in mind the 
following: I am certain, whether we 
like it or not, we will have to consider 
the events that are now unfolding in 
Bosnia. I think it would be wise to an- 
ticipate that we may be soon consider- 
ing air strikes, air strikes by our Unit- 
ed States Air Force and Navy attack 
aircraft against Serbian artillery posi- 
tions. 

At a time like this, is it prudent to 
reduce funds for the very intelligence 
programs which we need to identify 
these targets? This amendment would 
do that. It would blind our pilots. Is 
this the time to cut the satellite pro- 
grams that give our forces warning of 
attacks? I hope that we will keep this 
in mind. It is on the front pages of 
every paper. Are we or are we not going 
to participate in the bombing of 
Bosnia? If we do and this amendment 
passes, then we are putting blindfolds 
over our pilots’ eyes. 

Madam President, if we expect the 1 
percent of our Nation to risk their 
lives and stand in harm’s way, the 
least we can do is to provide them with 
all of the resources necessary so that 
they can carry out their mission and 
get home to their loved ones. We can- 
not do any less. This amendment would 
take away their protection, and I am 
not prepared to do that. 

I urge all Members to vote against 
this amendment. 

It is not a problem then for consider- 
ation at this time. I hope the time will 
come, Madam President, when we can 
slash the Defense Department to al- 
most nothing, when peace will come 
upon this planet. But much as we 
dream about that moment, that has 
not arrived yet. As long as we are con- 
fronted with madmen, terrorists, and 
countries with strained agendas, I 
think it would be prudent on the part 
of the United States to maintain a 
ready force of men and women who are 
willing to stand in harm's way. 

Madam President, I am ready to 
yield the floor. I gather the Senator 
from Maine has an amendment. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment will 
be set aside. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1455 
(Purpose: To amend titles П and XVI of the 

Social Security Act to provide that any 

proceeds from certain criminal activities 

demonstrate an ability to engage in sub- 
stantial gainful activity) 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine [Мг. COHEN], for 
himself, Mr. DOLE, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
GORTON, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. D'AMATO, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1455. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Section 223(d)(4) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 423(d)(4) is amended by 
inserting the following after the first sen- 
tence: "If an individual engages in a crimi- 
nal activity to support substance abuse, any 
proceeds derived from such activity shall 
demonstrate such individual's ability to en- 
gage in substantial gainful activity.“ 

(b) Section 1614(a)(3Y D) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 1382(a)(3)(D)) is amended 
by inserting the following after the first sen- 
tence: "If an individual engages in a crimi- 
nal activity to support substance abuse, any 
proceeds derived from such activity shall 
demonstrate such individual's ability to en- 
gage in substantial gainful activity.“. 

(с) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to disability determinations con- 
ducted on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of myself, 
Senators DOLE, KASSEBAUM, D'AMATO, 
THURMOND, and GORTON. 

From time to time, astounding exam- 
ples of absurd Federal spending policies 
come to light and stop us in our tracks. 
The amendment that I am offering 
today to the emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill addresses a situa- 
tion that would certainly make any- 
one’s top 20 list of how to waste tax 
dollars and, at the same time, under- 
mine our efforts in the war against 
crime and illegal drugs. 

I offer it today in a very limited form 
from the statement I made just a few 
days ago. I took the floor 2 days ago to 
point out that the President had an- 
nounced a $1.5 trillion budget proposal, 
and that his national drug strategy 
would shift the emphasis from drug- 
control efforts and interdiction toward 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that we now have a program in place 
through the Social Security Adminis- 
tration that keeps money flowing to al- 
coholics and drug addicts. 

Earlier this week I released the re- 
sults of a year-long investigation con- 
ducted by my staff on the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging which revealed that 
last year, the Federal Government paid 
over $1.4 billion in benefits under the 
Social Security Disability Insurance 
Program [DI] and the Supplemental 
Security Income Program [SSI] to drug 
addicts and alcoholics. 

Amazingly, fewer than one-third of 
the drug addicts and alcoholics receiv- 
ing SSI and DI payments are under any 
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requirements for rehabilitation ог 
monitoring by the SSA on how they 
use the cash provided by the Federal 
Government—leaving no controls in 
place on the $1.1 billion in payments 
being made to drug addicts and alco- 
holics who are on the SSI and disabil- 
ity insurance rolls. 

The results of our investigation prob- 
ably come to no surprise to anyone 
with common sense: When we give cash 
to drug addicts, they will use it to buy 
more drugs. But that, Mr. President, is 
the essence of the disability policy that 
we have in effect today. 

When Congress allowed drug and 
other substance abusers to receive dis- 
ability benefits under the SSI and dis- 
ability insurance programs, it placed 
two conditions on these benefits. First, 
that the drug addict or alcoholic re- 
ceive treatment; and second, that a 
third party, such as a friend or rel- 
ative, or even an institution, receive 
the benefits on behalf of the addict or 
alcoholic, in order to prevent the 
money from simply being used to fuel a 
drug habit. 

As we reported earlier this week, 
however, our instigation found that the 
system has failed to keep money out of 
the hands of addicts and alcoholics, 
and few of these addicts are receiving 
any treatment. Instead, the money 
keeps flowing, and the addicts keep 
drinking, snorting, or shooting our fed- 
eral dollars away. 

Today I will be announcing com- 
prehensive legislation to address the 
many problems uncovered in our inves- 
tigation. But this amendment is really 
quite limited in nature. It takes the 
first step toward reform by prohibiting 
the Social Security Administration 
from providing cash benefits to drug 
dealers and other criminals who are 
using Social Security funds to feed 
their habits. 

Under the current SSI and disability 
insurance programs, a claimant is in- 
eligible for benefits if he or she is 
found to be able to engage in substan- 
tial gainful activity. 

Given the street value of drugs these 
days, it seems like simple common 
sense to conclude that any income 
from dealing drugs should be gainful 
activity. But, as we have learned from 
our investigation, common sense does 
not apply when it comes to how we 
spend the taxpayers’ dollars, especially 
in the Social Security disability pro- 
grams. 

Last month, the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled that illegal drug deal- 
ing under some circumstances does not 
constitute substantial gainful activity 
under the Social Security Act, thereby 
allowing some drug dealers continued 
access to disability benefits. 

The discussion by the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Raymond Corrao 
versus Donna E. Shalala is enough to 
make a taxpayer’s blood boil. 

Even though the SSI claimant in the 
case admitted that he obtains up to 
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$600 worth of heroin daily for up to 
three people and receives approxi- 
mately 1% grams of heroin per day, 
worth about $150, the court found that 
he was not engaged in substantial ac- 
tivity—and therefore he was eligible 
for disability benefits. 

While the court conceded that it is 
possible under current law to dis- 
qualify a claimant for benefits when he 
or she earns money by engaging in ille- 
gal activity, the tortured application 
of SSA rules is almost comical—but for 
the fact that it wastes hard-earned tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

The court found that since the claim- 
ant's drug dealing took only 25 to 45 
minutes," it did not constitute sub- 
stantial activity. 

The court also found that the drug 
dealing by the claimant did ‘‘not re- 
quire any significant mental or phys- 
ical exertion * * * [һе] did no planning 
prior to these purchases but instead 
was contacted by purchasers when they 
desired some drugs.“ 

In short, because of the relatively 
light work the claimant had to do to 
deal drugs, the court determined that 
he was not engaged in substantial 
gainful activity“ and was therefore eli- 
gible for benefits. 

Here is an individual who is sitting 
at home waiting for calls to come in 
from his friends, putting them in con- 
nection with heroin dealers, acquiring 
the heroin, and getting a slice for him- 
self of $150 a day. But according to the 
court, he is entitled to continue to re- 
ceive unlimited benefits under the dis- 
ability program, without getting treat- 
ment, without getting rehabilitation, 
and without having any supervision of 
his use of the funds. It simply is reve- 
nue sharing for drug addicts. 

Madam President, I think this case 
illustrates how twisted our system has 
become. The message our current law 
sends to drug dealers is: 

First, if you are a drug addict, the 
Federal Government will pay you cash 
to buy more drugs and it is very likely 
that we will never check up on you to 
see how you are using the money. 

Second, if you stop using drugs and 
get better, we will stop paying you. 

And, third, even if we know you are 
dealing drugs or making money from 
other crimes, we will still pay you tax 
dollars. 

Madam President, this just does not 
make sense, and today we can take ac- 
tion to stop this shameful waste of tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

The amendment we are offering 
today states that any proceeds derived 
from criminal activity to support sub- 
stance abuse—no matter how small, or 
how long they take to make—con- 
stitute substantial gainful activity re- 
gardless of the circumstances, thereby 
making drug dealers ineligible for dis- 
ability benefits. 

Last month, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration issued a ruling establish- 
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ing that this is the policy that should 
be followed, and other courts have 
adopted this position. Because the 
Ninth Circuit ruling illustrates that 
courts can find drug dealing not to be 
substantial gainful activity, it is cru- 
cial that we act now to clarify the law, 
so that all proceeds from criminal ac- 
tivity constitute substantial gainful 
activity. 

The amendment we are offering 
today takes the first step by addressing 
one of the most obvious flaws in the 
disability program—allowing drug 
dealers to use Federal funds to keep 
their illegal activities going. 

I hope my colleagues will support it. 
I ask unanimous consent the “Іпуев- 
tigative Staff Report" and a letter 
from Citizens Against Government 
Waste be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TAX DOLLARS AIDING AND ABETTING ADDIC- 
TION: SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY AND SSI 
CASH BENEFITS TO DRUG ADDICTS AND ALCO- 
HOLICS 

(By Senator William S. Cohen) 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


In early 1993, the Minority staff of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging initiated an 
investigation of abuses in the payment of So- 
cial Security Disability Insurance (DI) and 
supplemental security income (SSI) benefits 
to drug addicts and alcoholics. This inves- 
tigation was begun in response to disturbing 
reports from many close to the disability 
and SSI process that there is widespread 
abuse of these programs by addicts and alco- 
holics, and that in many cases these benefits 
are being used directly to fuel drug and alco- 
hol abuse. 

Major findings 

Based on extensive investigation by the 
Minority Committee staff and the General 
Accounting Office (GAO), we conclude that 
major problems exist in the current practice 
of paying cash DI and SSI benefits to drug 
addicts and alcoholics, and that far too few 
protections are in place to protect taxpayers’ 
dollars from going directly to perpetuate— 
rather than treat—addiction. Our investiga- 
tion has found that the word on the street“ 
is that SSI benefits are an easy source of 
cash for drugs and alcohol, and that the cur- 
rent laxity in the program allows widespread 
manipulation of this system by addicts and 
alcoholics. 

Our investigation concludes that hundreds 
of millions of taxpayer dollars are being paid 
to substance abusers without any controls in 
place to ensure that they receive treatment 
or do not use these dollars to fuel their ad- 
diction. 

Specifically, according to the GAO, an esti- 
mated 250,000 drug addicts and alcoholics (in- 
cluding those who are receiving benefits 
solely due to substance abuse and also those 
eligible for benefits due to another disabil- 
ity) are now receiving roughly $1.4 billion in 
cash benefits from these two Social Security 
programs. Our investigation revealed that 
only about 78,000 of these recipients—or less 
than one-third—are required to receive 
treatment for their addictions or required to 
have someone else collect their checks on 
their behalf. 

Thus approximately 172,000 substance abus- 
ers receive about $1.1 billion in SSI and dis- 
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ability benefits without any requirements 
that they receive treatment or have other 
persons handle their benefits for them. Our 


investigation found that these funds, which 


are paid directly to the substance abusers, 
are extremely vulnerable to abuse. No one is 
checking to ensure that these Social Secu- 
rity monies are not used to buy more drugs 
or alcohol, and evidence suggests that in 
many cases this is precisely what is happen- 
ing. 

Further, our investigation found that few 
of the 78,000 recipients who are now required 
to receive treatment are not doing so, and 
that the $320 million in benefits paid to these 
recipients are very poorly monitored by the 
SSA. 

For example, as this report discusses, our 
investigation found that until last month, 
the SSA had established programs to mon- 
itor treatment requirements for substance 
abuse recipients in only 18 states, and fewer 
than half of the substance abuse recipients 
in these states actually were being mon- 
itored to determine if they меге in treat- 
ment. 

Further, we found that some lump sum 
benefits—in some cases over $20,000—to SSI 
and disability recipients, are being spent on 
drugs or alcohol, resulting in dangerous 
harm, or even death, to the claimants, and 
that those appointed to handle the benefits 
for the substance abusers are at times them- 
selves addicts or alcoholics who misuse the 
disability payments. 

The bottom line is that taxpayer dollars 
are being used directly to subsidize and per- 
petuate drug and alcohol abuse, and that 
many addicts are actually seeking out the 
disability and SSI programs to help support 
their addictions. Once on the rolls, few of 
these substance abusers are ever reviewed to 
determine if they have received treatment or 
if they still qualify for benefits. The net ef- 
fect of the manipulation of these programs is 
to impede our national efforts to combat 
crime and illegal drug use. Further, allowing 
these programs to remain so exposed to 
abuse is counterproductive to our national 
efforts to reform our welfare system, and to 
reform our health care system by stressing 
prevention and treatment. 

Tragically, these lax policies not only 
drain the federal Treasury, but also are det- 
rimental to substance abusers themselves by 
rewarding addiction, and by discouraging 
and failing to provide necessary treatment. 
In essence, the federal government has be- 
come an enabler to these abusers, and by ne- 
glecting the severe problems in these pro- 
grams, taxpayer dollars are aiding and abet- 
ting illegal drug use. 

Recommendations 

Based on these findings, Congress should 
consider the following options: 

Discontinue cash disability and SSI assist- 
ance to substance abusers or provide benefits 
in the form of vouchers, food stamps or di- 
rect payments to treatment facilities. If 
such changes are made, tight controls must 
be in place to prevent abuse of these non- 
cash benefits. 

Distinguish between legal and illegal sub- 
stance abuse and discontinue eligibility of 
individuals whose illegal drug use is mate- 
rial to the finding of disability. Savings from 
this limitation on benefits could be redi- 
rected to fund substance abuse treatment 
programs, which would provide more mean- 
ingful assistance to recovering addicts. 

Prohibit cash lump sum payments from 
being paid to substance abusers, based on the 
dangers of misuse of these benefits to buy 
more drugs or alcohol. 
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Extend the statutory protections of rep- 
resentative payee and treatment as a condi- 
tion of benefits that now exist in the SSI 
program to the disability program and ex- 
plore the feasibility of applying these protec- 
tions to all recipients with a medical finding 
of primary or secondary substance abuse. In 
exploring this option, Congress must con- 
sider whether adequate treatment facilities 
are available to serve this population and 
whether enough representative payees can be 
found to manage the funds of these bene- 
ficiaries. 

Require a good faith compliance with 
treatment requirements before awarding dis- 
ability payments. 

Clearly state that proceeds from illegal ac- 
tivities—such as drug dealing—constitute 
substantial gainful activity and is a basis for 
denying benefits. 

Require the SSA to conduct continuing 
disability reviews in the SSI program in 
order to determine whether recipients on the 
rolls still qualify for benefits, and explore 
changes in the eligibility standards for sub- 
stance abusers in the context of welfare re- 
form. 

Minority committee staff will continue to 
investigate these problems in the DI and SSI 
programs and Congress should fully explore 
the recommendations made in this report 
through hearings and legislation. 

WILLIAM S. COHEN, 
U.S. Senator. 
I. INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 

For the past several months, the Minority 
Staff of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging has been investigating the payment of 
Social Security disability benefits to drug 
addicts and alcoholics. Senator William, S. 
Cohen, Ranking Minority Member of the 
Aging Committee directed his staff to initi- 
ate this investigation in response to disturb- 
ing reports from those close to the disability 
process that there is widespread abuse of the 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) pro- 
gram and the Disability Insurance (DI) pro- 
gram by addicts and alcoholics, and that for 
years the Social Security Administration 
has failed to adequately implement protec- 
tions that Congress specifically imposed on 
the payment of disability benefits to sub- 
stance abusers. 

As part of his investigation, Senator Cohen 
requested the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) to review the adequacy of the Social 
Security Administration's Program for SSI 
and DI recipients who are drug addicts and 
alcoholics (DA&A). This preliminary staff re- 
port incorporates the results of the GAO's 
preliminary work and several other studies 
that have been conducted on the adequacy of 
the SSA’s DA&A program, as well as infor- 
mation provided to the minority committee 
staff by a wide variety of sources, including 
administrative law judges (ALJs), Social Se- 
curity district office representatives, disabil- 
ity advocates, and social service representa- 
tives. 

As this preliminary report indicates, our 
investigation has substantiated that signifi- 
cant abuse of the Social Security disability 
program by drug addicts and alcoholics does 
currently exist, and that these problems 
have gone unabated for years. Additionally, 
our investigation has also substantiated our 
concerns that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has failed to adequately monitor and 
enforce statutory requirements that SSI 
beneficiaries who are disabled as a result of 
drug addiction or alcohol abuse must receive 
treatment in order to qualify for benefits, 
and that opportunities for significant abuse 
still exist among representative payees who 
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receive SSI benefits on behalf of substance 

abusers. 

П. BACKGROUND—CURRENT LAW: How DRUG 
ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS QUALIFY FOR SSI 
AND DI BENEFITS 

A. BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THE 881 AND DI 
PROGRAMS 


The Social Security Act provides for the 
payment of benefits to individuals who can- 
not work because of a medically determined 
physical or mental impairment. There are 
two separate titles under which an individ- 
ual may qualify for benefits. The first, Title 
П, provides payments of Disability Insurance 
(DI) benefits to disabled persons who have 
contributed to the Social Security program. 
The second, Title XVI, provides for the pay- 
ment of SSI benefits to disabled persons who 
are indigent. 

Both the DI and SSI programs use the 
same standard to determine whether an indi- 
vidual is disabled for purposes of receiving 
benefits. Specifically, each program defines 
disability as an “inability to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity by reason of any 
medically determinable physical or mental 
impairment which can be expected to result 
in death or which has lasted or can be ex- 
pected to last for а continuous period of not 
less than twelve months.. (42 USC Sec- 
tion 423(d)(1)(A). 

Briefly, the determination of disability is a 
five-step sequential process for determining 
whether an SSI or DI applicant is disabled. 
This process includes assessments to deter- 
mine whether the applicant is engaged in 
substantial gainful activity, and whether the 
applicant has an impairment or а combina- 
tion of impairments severe enough to pre- 
vent him or her from performing work. The 
evaluation at these early stages in the proc- 
ess includes medical and vocational evidence 
to substantiate claims of disability. 

The Social Security disability process pro- 
vides several levels of review if benefits are 
denied, including reconsideration of denials 
by state disability determination services, 
then appeals to SSA administrative law 
judges, and ultimately, to federal court. 

B. DRUG ADDICTION AND ALCOHOLISM CAN CON- 
STITUTE DISABILITY FOR PURPOSES OF QUALI- 
FYING FOR BOTH THE 881 AND DI PROGRAMS 
Under both the SSI and DI programs, drug 

addiction or alcoholism can constitute ап 

impairment qualifying an individual for So- 
cial Security benefits. The Social Security 

Administration has developed listings of 

physical and mental impairments that it ac- 

cepts as evidence of disability. SSA's listing 
of mental impairments includes substance 
abuse disorders. Both the SSA and the courts 
have established that a substance addiction 
disorder can be considered à medically deter- 
minable impairment that could meet the def- 
inition of disability. According to a 1991 SSA 

Program Circular (SSA Pub. No. 64-044), 

A substance addiction disorder in and of it- 
self can be a disabling medically determina- 
ble impairment if it meets the definition of 
disability. The former policy requiring irre- 
versible organ damage to meet a listing ís 
not in accord with current policy of Circuit 
Court ease law. 

Once a medically determinable substance 
addiction impairment (which encompasses 
the inability or impaired ability to control 
the use of addictive substances) is estab- 
lished, a finding of disability will depend on 
the severity and duration of the impairment 
and, where appropriate, the individual's re- 
maining functional capacity. In each case, 
all symptoms, signs, and findings of the sub- 
stance addiction (and other impairments, 
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whether or not related to the substance ad- 

diction) must be considered to determine the 

complete picture of the individual's impair- 
ment severity and, where appropriate, re- 
maining functional capacity. 

C. THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT PLACES CONDI- 
TIONS ON THE PAYMENT OF SSI BENEFITS TO 
DRUG ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS 
Congress imposed two special requirements 

on drug addicts and alcoholics as conditions 

of receiving benefits. First, in order to pre- 
vent cash payments from being spent to fuel 
addiction, Congress required that all SSI 
payments to drug addicts and alcoholics 

must be paid to a representative payee. A 

representative payee can be a friend, rel- 

ative, social service agency, or anyone else 
selected by SSA, to receive the recipient's 
checks. 

Second, the Congress mandated that a dis- 
abled individual who is medically deter- 
mined to be a drug addict or alcoholic must, 
as a condition of eligibility for SSI, partici- 
pate in a substance abuse treatment program 
approved by SSA. The individual must dem- 
onstrate that he or she is complying with the 
terms and conditions of treatment in order 
to remain eligible for SSI benefits, and the 
SSA has responsibility for referring individ- 
uals for treatment and monitoring their con- 
tinued participation in treatment programs. 

Findings 

As a result of our investigation, we have 
reached two major conclusions: I) The policy 
of awarding cash disability and SSI benefits 
to substance abusers is seriously flawed, re- 
sults in significant loss of taxpayer dollars, 
and can be detrimental to the recipients 
themselves and II) The statutory protections 
that were originally put in place to guard 
against abuse of SSI benefits are ineffective 
and the SSA has been extremely lax in en- 
forcing against abuse. Below are the specific 
findings of our investigation. 

Finding 1: Providing cash assistance to illegal 
drug abusers and alcoholics invites abuse and 
rewards addiction 
During our investigation, the staff heard 

repeated accounts of abuse of the SSI pro- 
gram by drug addicts and alcoholics. A re- 
curring theme expressed by state disability 
determination services personnel, adminis- 
trative law judges, and social services rep- 
resentatives is that the word on the street“ 
among illegal drug users is that SSI is an 
"easy source of cash" to fund their illegal 
drug use, alcohol consumption, and other 
substance abuse. This perception of the SSI 
and DI programs was shared by those who 
work with drug and alcohol abusers in home- 
less shelters, as well as intake workers and 
administrative law judges who hear appeals 
of Social Security disability cases. For ex- 
ample: 

The director of a homeless shelter in Den- 
ver told staff investigators that SSI is, in ef- 
fect "suicide on the installment plan" be- 
cause the program provides ready cash to ad- 
dicts and alcoholics with no strings attached 
for follow-up or treatment. He maintains 
that the first day of every month is consid- 
ered Christmas Day" by many of the alco- 
holics and addicts who use the money for il- 
legal drugs and alcohol, fail to enter treat- 
ment programs, and then either stay on the 
street or return to homeless shelters for food 
and shelter once their disability benefit has 
been spent on drugs. 

An individual who works with drug abusers 
and alcoholics compared the policy of giving 
addicts cash to giving someone on disabil- 
ity because of cancer a monthly injection of 
cancer cells.“ 
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A mental health worker specializing in 
chemical dependency told the committee 
that his caseload of illegal drug users was 
about “99.5 per cent“ SSI recipients. He indi- 
cated that he has witnessed several deaths of 
SSI recipients from drug overdoses, vet 
their checks just keep coming." He went оп 
to note that those recipients who don't die 
from their untreated drug use supported by 
SSI payments become more and more dis- 
abled, thus needing benefits even longer. 

In San Francisco, a drug addict used his 
disability benefits to buy high grade drugs, 
diluted these into small doses, and realízed 
huge profits by reselling them on the street. 

In interviews with staff investigators, sev- 
eral administrative law judges who handle 
disability cases strongly opposed providing 
cash payments to drug and alcohol abusers. 
The ALJ's cited examples in which the 
claimants openly admitted to the ALJ at a 
hearing that he or she continued to use 
drugs, and the ALJ had no doubt whatsoever 
that the disability payments would be used 
to buy more drugs or alcohol. 

In the course of our investigation, we 
heard several allegations that the current 
disability process has spawned a ‘‘cottage in- 
dustry” of clinics, attorney representatives, 
and doctors who help abusers get on the dis- 
ability rolls. Recently, in Los Angeles, for 
example, individuals have been indicted for 
allegedly defrauding the SSI program of 
$45,000 through feigning mental illness to be- 
come eligible for SSI. This scheme was alleg- 
edly perpetrated by an individual who served 
as a representative payee and shared the pro- 
ceeds of the SSI benefits, as well as a physi- 
cian who allegedly falsified medical diag- 
noses for SSI claimants. While this case did 
not directly involve substance abuse, it 
points out the opportunities to manipulate 
the SSI system, particularly with respect to 
mental impairments and substance abuse 
cases. 

The staff also heard allegations of attor- 
neys who help claimants receive benefits by 
coaching them on how to answer questions 
so they will be diagnosed as substance abus- 
ers and therefore become eligible for disabil- 
ity benefits. Since some states, e.g., Illinois, 
pay attorneys amount up to one-fourth of 
the claimant's annual SSI benefit for getting 
a claimant off the state welfare rolls and 
onto SSI, there may a financial incentive for 
manipulating the system. 

As a result of our investigation, we con- 
clude that the policy of providing cash as- 
sistance to drug addicts and alcoholics, when 
coupled with the longstanding failure of the 
SSA to monitor and enforce requirements 
that individuals with these disabilities re- 
ceive treatment, unwisely rewards individ- 
uals for, and indeed perpetuates, drug and al- 
cohol addiction. We endorse the findings 
made by the HHS Office of Inspector General 
that While recipients classified as DA&A 
are eligible for SSI benefits, as a condition of 
receiving those benefits they must seek 
treatment that, if successful, would make 
them no longer eligible for benefits. The out- 
come may ultimately reduce their incentive 
to cooperate with the requirements and par- 
ticipate in rehabilitation." Since it is widely 
known among drug abusers and alcoholics 
that the treatment requirements of the dis- 
ability program are rarely enforced, the mes- 
sage we are sending to substance abusers is 
that the Social Security program will con- 
tinue to pay them money as long as they 
prove they are still addicted. 

Finding 2: Payment of lump sum disability bene- 
fits to substance abusers is detrimental to 
claimants and further undermines recovery 
A major problem revealed in our investiga- 

tion is the problem of lump sum back bene- 
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fits paid to SSI and DI recipients. Since it 
frequently takes a year or longer to be 
awarded benefits for SSI and DI, and, be- 


.cause benefits are retroactive to the date of 


the initial application, lump sums as high as 
$15,000 to $20,000 can be awarded to substance 
abusers. Despite requirements that recipi- 
ents classified as DA&A have representative 
payees receive these lump sum monies on 
their behalf, the minority staff received dis- 
turbing evidence that these lump sums are 
often used immediately to buy more drugs or 
alcohol, with life-threatening or even fatal 
consequences for the claimant. For example: 

In Bakersfield, California, an SSI applicant 
alleging drug addiction was found disabled 
and then died of a lethal drug overdose pur- 
chased with thousands of dollars of unre- 
stricted retroactive benefits. 

An alcoholic in Van Nuys, California, was 
awarded lump sum benefits of $26,000 from 
SSI and DI and additional VA benefits. He 
purchased 2 cars and а van with the pay- 
ment. He then went on a drinking binge with 
friends and wrecked the cars, seriously injur- 
ing himself. He was admitted into the VA 
hospital. All of the benefit money was spent. 

An individual from California was awarded 
SSI and DI benefits for a physical impair- 
ment and а history of alcohol abuse. He was 
also awarded retroactive benefits in the 
amount of $18,000. He was able to receive the 
check and proceeded to go on a drinking 
binge and purchased a car. In the course of 
this binge, he was robbed, became involved 
in а drunk driving accident and was ulti- 
mately jailed. 

Recently, another California SSI and DI 
recipient with a history of drug abuse was 
awarded retroactive benefits in the amount 
of $19,000. He went directly to Las Vegas and 
proceeded to purchase cocaine, using up all 
of his money. He ís still in Las Vegas, where 
he faces the possibility of jail time for bad 
checks. 

Finding 3. Social Security benefits are being 
paid to recipients who are engaging in illegal 
activity 
The minority staff's investigation revealed 

that several administrative law judges and 
representatives of state disability offices 
view their mandate to pay Social Security 
benefits to individuals who admit to using il- 
legal drugs as placing them in the untenable 
position of having knowledge of an on-going 
criminal activity (i.e., on-going illegal drug 
use and/or dealing illegal drugs), yet being 
required to approve benefits on the grounds 
of this activity. An ALJ who has heard thou- 
sands of Social Security disability cases 
summarized the dilemma that the current 
law poses for an ALJ. While strongly empha- 
sizing that he would apply current law in all 
cases coming before him, he pointed out ina 
recent letter to Senator Cohen that: 

In most of the drug cases I've heard, I ask 
how much the claimant uses per day and the 
cost. This is usually several hundred dollars 
per day. My next question is how do they get 
the money. The answer is most cases, is they 
are dealing drugs themselves to support 
their habit. We should not be spending tax- 
payers' money to support illegal activities. 

This is a morally repugnant situation and 
it places the judge in an unnecessary di- 
lemma. I suspect that many judges are 
forced to use some very tortured and cre- 
ative rationale in deciding these cases. A fur- 
ther moral problem for the judge is—what 
can he do with this knowledge of illegal ac- 
tivity? These are not public proceedings and 
are therefore covered by the Privacy Act. 

I do not believe we should be placed in this 
position. I feel that, as a matter of policy, il- 
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legal drug addiction should be removed as an 
impairment from the disability program. We 
should not be involved in giving even the ap- 
pearance of financing or condoning such 
egregious illegal activity. 

Similarly, another ALJ wrote to Senator 
Cohen the following statement: 

"I have had an opportunity to frequently 
speak with SSA judges in various parts of 
this country. Based upon these contacts, I 
can state without reservation that the han- 
dling of drug and alcohol cases is the most 
perplexing issue that faces our judges. On 
the one hand, the judge is confronted with 
the law which requires that an individual 
with this addiction be found entitled to bene- 
fits if the requisite elements of the law are 
satisfied. On the other hand, the judge is 
confronted with the knowledge that the re- 
cipient (rep payee) of cash benefits may pro- 
vide the person with the funds to feed the ad- 
diction and exacerbate the medical impair- 
ment. The only salvation for the judge is to 
hope that the person seeks meaningful treat- 
ment and that a responsible representative 
payee is appointed to conserve the person's 
cash benefits.“ 

Unfortunately, our investigation's findings 
on how poorly the treatment and representa- 
tive payee requirements of the law are being 
implemented lead us to conclude that this 
and other ALJ's hopes for such meaningful 
treatment are not realized in the vast major- 
ity of disability substance abuse cases. 


Ғісдіпа 4: DI and SSI benefits have been 
awarded even when there was direct evidence 
that the recipient was dealing drugs or ac- 
tively engaged in criminal activity to support 
drug addiction 
The 7th Circuit Court of Appeals recently 

upheld the denial of SSI benefits on the 
grounds that illegal activity can constitute 
substantial gainful activity for purposes of 
denying SSI payments. Specifically, in 
Dotson v Shalala, 1 F.3d 571 (7th Cir. 1993), 
the court found that while the mere fact 
that a claimant has a severe and expensive 
drug habit does not by itself warrant a find- 
ing that he or she is engaging in substantial 
gainful activity, testimony indicating that 
the claimant is engaged in illegal activities 
(such as drug dealing or theft) to sustain his 
or her addiction can constitute substantial 
gainful activity. In January, 1994, the SSA 
issued a ruling on this decision, which SSA 
indicated does not have the force of law or 
regulation, but is binding on all components 
of the SSA. 

Despite this SSA ruling, however, other 
courts have found that active drug dealing is 
not enough to deny disability benefits. The 
9th Circuit Court of Appeals ruled this 
month, for example, that a heroin addict 
who sold drugs to support his habit, could 
not be denied benefits due to this illegal ac- 
tivity. This inconsistency in federal court 
rulings is very disturbing and allows claim- 
ants in some areas of the country to legally 
receive benefits while dealing drugs. 

We conclude that allowing benefits to 
those actively engaged in illegal activities to 
support their addiction should be specifically 
prohibited by Congress in order to stop fed- 
eral dollars from going to claimants who are 
blatantly engaging in criminal activity. 
Finding 5: The current practice of providing 

cash disability payments to substance abusers 

and lax oversight of the program by the Social 

Security Administration impedes efforts to 

combat crime, reform the welfare system and 

reform the health care system 


Our staff investigation concludes that 
major policy concerns are raised by the com- 
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bination of providing cash disability pay- 

ments to substance abusers and the lax en- 

forcement by SSA of protections imposed on 
these recipients by the social Security Act. 

Failure to address these deficiencies in the 
DI and SSI programs impedes efforts to ad- 
dress three of the major issues now facing 
Congress and the nation as a whole: crime, 
the need for welfare reform, and health care 
reform. 

The Bureau of Justice Statistics estimates 
that the economic costs of drug abuse in the 
form of health care costs, work force costs, 
and law enforcement costs, are between $60 
billion and $124 billion for 1988. Using tax- 
payer dollars and Social Security Trust 
Fund money to support the addictions of il- 
legal drug users with few controls on how 
these funds are being used is reckless in light 
of these costs of drug abuse to our economy 
and our society. 

Finding 6: Congress made substance abuse treat- 
ment a condition of receiving benefits, but this 
requirement has failed to work 
Recognizing that providing a cash benefit 

to drug addicts and alcoholics would likely 

result in the problem of addicts using these 
payments to support their addiction or alco- 
holism, Congress placed two restrictions on 

SSI benefits: 1) treatment for substance 

abuse and 2) benefits would be paid to a rep- 

resentative payee. Specifically, Congress re- 
quired in Section 1611(eX3XA) of the Social 

Security Act that “по individual shall be an 

eligible individual or spouse for purposes of 

this title with respect to any month if such 

individual is medically determined to be a 

drug addict or an alcoholic unless such indi- 

vidual is undergoing any treatment that 

may be appropriate for his condition as a 

drug addict or alcoholic at an institution or 

facility approved for purposes of this para- 
graph by the Secretary (as long as treatment 
is available) and demonstrates that he is 
complying with the terms, conditions, and 
requirements of such treatment and with re- 
quirements imposed by the Secretary under 
subparagraph (B). In addition, Section 
1631(a)(2)(A) of the Social Security Act pro- 
vides that “іп the case of any individual or 
eligible spouse referred іп Section 
1611(e)(3)(A), such payments shall be made 

* * * to another individual, or an organiza- 

tion, with respect to whom the requirements 

or subparagraph (B) have been met for the 
use and benefit of such individual or eligible 
spouse. 

Our investigation found two specific prob- 
lems that impede the effectiveness of these 
restrictions on payment of benefits to sub- 
stance abusers. 

First, protections on payment of disability 
benefits to substance abusers do not exist in 
the Social Security Disability Insurance 
Program. Thus leaving up to $380 million in 
annual benefits exposed to abuse. 

Individuals receiving SSI (Title XVI) 
whose addiction and alcoholism are material 
to the finding of their disability, are re- 
quired to receive treatment and have a third 
party representative payee. These require- 
ments for treatment and the mandatory rep- 
resentative payee provision, however, extend 
only to SSI recipients, and do not extend to 
the Social Security Disability Insurance pro- 
gram (Title П). Even though the medical 
standards for qualifying for the SSI and DI 
program are identical, drug addicts and alco- 
holics who qualify for DI do not have to en- 
roll in treatment or receive their benefits 
through a representative payee. 

During our investigation, we heard exam- 
ples of how some substance abusers use this 
difference in the two programs to cir- 
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cumvent the treatment and representative 
payee requirements. Social Security ALJs 
have cited instances, for example, in which 
individuals who have concurrent applica- 
tions in both programs drop their applica- 
tions in the SSI program once they learn 
that they are required to have representative 
payees and enroll in treatment programs. 

According to GAO an estimated 50,000 sub- 
stance abusers are on the DI rolls and re- 
ceived approximately $380 million in benefits 
in 1993. Our investigation concludes that the 
absence of any treatment requirement or 
safeguards to prevent benefits from being 
used to buy drugs or alcohol is totally unac- 
ceptable and exposes these $380 million in 
benefits to substantial abuse. 

Second, under-reporting and the system 
used by SSA to classify addicts and alcohol- 
ics are disguising the size of problem. 

According to the GAO's preliminary find- 
ings, the number of identified DA&As has 
tripled between 1990 and 1993—from 23,455 to 
69,419. While this number alone is a signifi- 
cant increase, the GAO also found that the 
number of recipients classified by SSA as 
DA&As was understated in 1993 by approxi- 
mately 11 percent. This understatement may 
be explained by faulty coding or human 
error. 

Based on our investigation and GAO's find- 
ings, we conclude that far more DI and SSI 
recipients are substance abusers than SSA's 
figures suggest. In addition to coding prob- 
lems, the SSI program does not classify indi- 
viduals who have alcoholism or addiction as 
& secondary impairment as formal DA&As. 
In other words, addicts and alcoholics who 
have other impairments which are independ- 
ent of their addiction, and whose addiction is 
not material to the finding of their disabil- 
ity, are not considered DA&As and are not 
required to seek treatment or have a rep- 
resentative payee. 

For example, a recipient with a severe 
physical impairment as his primary disabil- 
ity may also be a drug addict, but this indi- 
vidual would not be classified as a DA&A by 
the Social Security Administration. The ef- 
fect of this distinction is that SSI payments 
are being made to a large class of drug and 
alcohol abusers who are not required to go to 
treatment or have representative payees. 
This agency policy is contrary to the lan- 
guage of the Social Security Act which pro- 
vides that the treatment and representative 
payee requirements should apply to all dis- 
ability recipients who are addicts or alcohol- 
ics, and not only to those whose addiction is 
material to the finding of disability. 

The GAO has estimated that the total 
number of drug addicts and alcoholics now in 
the DI and SSI programs is 250,000 (i.e., those 
with substance abuse as either а primary or 
secondary impairment), and that the total 
disability benefits paid to these recipients in 
1993 were $1.4 billion. However, only 31 per- 
cent of these 250,000 were subject to the rep- 
resentative payee and treatment require- 
ments. These gaps and inconsistencies in ap- 
plying treatment and representative payee 
requirements can result in significant risk of 
abuse in the programs. 

Specifically: Over 172,000 substance abusers 
are in these two Social Security programs, 
but are not subject to treatment or payment 
safeguards. In effect, no one is checking to 
determine how the $1.1 billion in benefits 
paid to these substance abusers are being 
spent. 

Finding 7: The representative payee system is 
not working to protect against abuse of pay- 
ments to substance abusers 
The “representative payee” is a respon- 

sible third party who assists in managing the 
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funds of a substance abuser to ensure that 
SSI monies are not used for drugs or alcohol. 
In most cases, family members or friends of 
the addict or alcoholic will function as the 
representative payee. In December, 1993, the 
GAO reported to minority staff that almost 
all of the SSI cases classified as DA&As had 
been assigned representative payees to han- 
dle their benefits (99.6%). GAO did not, how- 
ever, assess the quality and willingness of 
these representative payees to serve. 

According to recent reports of the Inspec- 
tor General (IG) of Health and Human Serv- 
ices (HHS), problems continue to exist in the 
representative payee system. In January, 
1992, for example, the IG found that SSA dis- 
trict offices viewed the representative payee 
system as a major problem, and that it is dif- 
ficult to find someone to serve as a rep- 
resentative payee, particularly for individ- 
uals with drug or alcohol problems." Simi- 
larly, homeless shelter representatives rec- 
ommended that SSI payments should be sent 
to housing providers or treatment programs, 
instead of individuals themselves. 

During our investigation, we repeatedly 
heard that the representative payee system 
is not working well in DA&A cases. For ex- 
ample, one Socíal Security ALJ in Chicago 
relayed the story of requesting an addict's 
mother to serve as the representative payee 
for her son. Her response was ''please do not 
give me that cross to bear." She was afraid 
of the physical abuse that she and other fam- 
ily members would experience from her drug 
addicted son if she had to manage his mon- 
ies. Often this fear of abuse results in the 
family member relinquishing the funds to 
the addict. 

Our investigation also revealed reports of 
representative payees who are addicts them- 
selves. For example, in 1992, Bakersfield, 
California police arrested a drug addict and 
found that in addition to a stash of heroin, 
she had more than $8,000 in cash—the pro- 
ceeds of а check sent to her by the SSA for 
SSI benefits. The $8,000 came from a lump- 
sum payment of benefits awarded by Social 
Security to the addict from the time she ap- 
plied until she was awarded benefits. Her 
representative payee was a friend who was 
also arrested for heroin possession and use. 

Our staff investigation also received many 
reports that liquor store operators and bar- 
tenders have been approved by the SSA to 
serve as the representative payees. For ex- 
ample, staff received information that it was 
common knowledge “оп the street“ that the 
owner of а liquor store in Denver has func- 
tioned as the representative payee for over 40 
SSI recipients. 

In the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1990, Congress included changes in the rep- 
resentative payee provisions to strengthen 
the monitoring and selection of individuals 
applying as representative payees. Despite 
the implementation of these provisions, re- 
ports of representative payee abuses persist. 
For example, а Socíal Security spokesperson 
in California, which along with Illinois has 
over half of all DA&As in the country, stated 
as recently as January, 1994, that quality 
payees are one of the biggest problems we 
have in the Market Street corridor. If a liq- 
uor store owner is the recipient's only friend, 
often the liquor store owner will end up 
being the payee.” 

Finding 8: SSA has failed to effectively enforce 
the statutory requirement that substance 
abusers receive treatment 
Another statutory protection on payment 

of disability benefits is that recipients clas- 

sified as DA&As must, as a condition of re- 
ceiving benefits, receive treatment from an 
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approved SSA facility. To enforce the treat- 
ment requirement on DA&As, the SSA has 
entered into agreements with state agencies 
(i.e. state vocational rehabilitation agencies) 
or private firms to refer DA&As to treat- 
ment facilities and monitor DA&As on a reg- 
ular basis to ensure compliance with the law. 
These agencies are known as Referral Mon- 
itoring Agencies" (RMSs). In states without 
RMAs the responsibility for monitoring com- 
pliance with treatment remains with the 
SSA offices. 

Our staff investigation concludes that for 
well over a decade, the SSA has failed to give 
adequate priority to the statutory require- 
ment that DA&As receive treatment. Despite 
a tripling of the numbers of DA&As receiving 
benefits from 1990 to 1993, the SSA had estab- 
lished RMA's for only 18 states as of August 
1993. (Only three of these were added during 
this tripling of the rolls.) Thirty-two states 
and Washington, D.C. had no RMAs to mon- 
itor the treatment requirement and 26 states 
have never had an RMA agreement or con- 
tract. The GAO further found that the RMAs 
that did exist as of August, 1993, actually 
monitored just over half of the DA&As in the 
states with RMAs. 

On January 18, 1994 the Social Security Ad- 
ministration awarded an RMA contact to 
Maximus, Inc. of McLean, Virginia, which in- 
cluded 29 additional states and the District 
of Columbia. Maine, Massachusetts, Louisi- 
ana, Indiana, Oregon, North Carolina, and 
New Mexico do not have an RMA. 

The Director of Maine's Disability Deter- 
mination Services wrote in a letter to Sen- 
ator Cohen that There has never been a re- 
ferral and monitoring agency in the State of 
Maine. Although certain proposals have been 
written in response to requests for proposals 
by the Social Security Administration, none 
of the proposals have been accepted. It is un- 
fortunate that we are now in the position of 
providing great sums of money to persons 
addicted to alcohol and or drugs only to have 
the money used to support their addiction.” 


Finding 9: Monitoring of treatment has been a 
very low priority of the SSA in those states 
without approved treatment facilities 
In those states without a referral and mon- 

itoring agency in place, the responsibility 
for monitoring treatment compliance falls to 
the SSA regional offices. The Inspector Gen- 
eral has reported that DA&A's in those 
states without monitoring agencies are less 
likely to comply with treatment require- 
ments. The IG reported cases of field offices 
that advised the recipients of the require- 
ment to get treatment, but that the recipi- 
ent is then left on his own to get treatment 
and no one knows whether they actually go 
to treatment." The IG concluded that when 
this occurs, the DA&As are receiving bene- 
fits without any real effort at rehabilitation, 
which is directly in conflict with Congres- 
sional intent. 

Based on the findings of the IG, as well as 
information from regional offices and dis- 
ability representatives, we conclude that the 
SSA regional offices give the treatment and 
monitoring requirements of the Social Secu- 
rity Act very low priority, thereby exposing 
SSI funds to substantial abuse. 

Finding 10: Even when the SSA has monitored 
SSI recipients who are substance abusers, less 
than half of those monitored were actually in 
treatment 


Based on SSA data, the GAO found that 
the actual percentage of substance abusers 
in treatment programs in those states with 
referral and monitoring agencies in place 
was only 49 per cent of the cases monitored. 
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Of the remaining 51 per cent, only 11 per cent 
were in the referral process and 37 per cent 
were awaiting referral. 

In FY 1993, only 15,700 of the approximately 
78,000 total DA&A SSI recipients were in 
treatment. Therefore, 62,300 recipients, or al- 
most 80 per cent were not receiving treat- 
ment, but yet were still eligible for monthly 
benefits. Because SSA does not keep data on 
the number of individual recipients who have 
sought treatment but have been unable to 
find appropriate treatment, we are unable to 
conclude whether the high percentage of 
DA&As not receiving treatment is due to 
lack of treatment facilities or other reasons. 
The fact that these individuals have been 
able to remain in pay status is, however, in 
direct conflict with the purpose of the reha- 
bilitation requirement provided for by Con- 
gress. 

While much of the discussion in this report 
focuses on the effects that these poor treat- 
ment policies have on the U.S. Treasury, the 
failure to provide treatment is, of course, 
most detrimental to the substance abusers 
themselves. The effect of our current DI and 
SSI practices is to fuel addiction for many 
claimants, and to provide little meaningful 
incentive for treatment. 

One ALJ interviewed during the course of 
his investigation summed up the current sit- 
uation as obscene to make these individuals 
take two years out of their lives to go 
through the disability process to prove they 
are disabled in order to get treatment. No 
one wants to throw them overboard—but 
don't make them wait for two years to get 
help.“ 

Finding 11: The lack of continuing disability re- 
views (CDRs) in both programs results in in- 
eligible persons remaining on the rolls 
The Social Security Administration is re- 

quired by law (P.L. 96-265) to periodically re- 

view the status of all DI beneficiaries to de- 
termine their continuing eligibility for bene- 
fits. At least once every 3 years, SSA must 

conduct CDRs for cases where medical im- 

provement is either possible or expected. The 

law does not require SSA to review SSI 
cases, but the Commissioner of SSA has au- 
thority to review SSI cases where potential 
for medical improvement exists. Despite this 
authority, the SSA conducts fewer than 

15,000 CDR’s in the SSI program each year. 
Failure to conduct CDRs results in the 

SSA continuing to pay benefits to individ- 
uals who no longer qualify for benefits. In 
March, 1993, Jane L. Ross, Associate Director 
for Income Security Issues, GAO, testified 
before Congress that the “SSA has per- 
formed about half of the 2.2 million CDRs re- 
quired by law. By not performing CDRs re- 
quired in fiscal years 1990 through 1993, ac- 
cording to SSA's Office of the Actuary, the 
trust funds will lose about $1.4 billion by the 
end of 1997 in unnecessary payments to per- 
sons who such reviews would identify as hav- 
ing medically recovered from their disabil- 
ities.” 

Our investigation concludes that the fail- 
ure of the SSA to conduct continuing dis- 
ability reviews on substance abusers can re- 
sult in significant losses to taxpayers. 

The failure to perform CDRs, coupled with 
the lax enforcement of the treatment and 
representative payee requirements, renders 
the SSA incapable of identifying drug ad- 
dicts and alcoholics who are no longer eligi- 
ble for disability benefits. In light of the fact 
that the Social Security Disability Trust 
Fund is expected to be depleted in 1995 and 
Congress will be asked to reallocate a por- 
tion of the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Payroll tax to the Disability Insurance Trust 
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Fund to address the immediate financial 
shortfall of the Disability Insurance Fund, 
this laxity in monitoring and enforcing dis- 
ability payments to substance abusers 
should raise significant concern to tax- 
payers, retirees, and Congress. 
Recommendations 

Congress should review the following op- 
tions to remedy the problems that exist in 
the payment of disability benefits to sub- 
stance abusers and alcoholics: 

Discontinue cash assistance to substance 
abusers, since evidence suggests that these 
payments are being used to subsidize addic- 
tion. In lieu of cash payments, benefits could 
be provided in the form of housing vouchers, 
food stamps, or direct payments solely to 
treatment programs. Due to recent and in- 
creasing reports of fraudulent activity in the 
food stamp program, Congress must inves- 
tigate new security-enhanced measures in 
safeguarding these vouchers. 

Distinguish between legal and illegal sub- 
stance abuse and discontinue eligibility for 
individuals whose illegal drug use is mate- 
rial to the finding of disability. Savings real- 
ized from cessation of benefits could be redi- 
rected to substance abuse treatment pro- 


grams, 

Prohibit back lump sum payments to sub- 
stance abusers. Such payments could be held 
in trust for the recipient and be contingent 
upon receiving treatment. 

If benefits continue to be available to sub- 
stance abusers, Congress should extend the 
protections of Title XVI (SSI to the DI 
(Title II) Program and apply these require- 
ments to all recipients who are diagnosed as 
substance abusers (as both primary and sec- 
ondary impairments). In determining wheth- 
er to extend these regulations, Congress 
Should explore whether appropriate treat- 
ment facilities and qualified representative 
payees are available to meet the needs of 
this growing disability population. 

Consider requiring addicts and alcoholics 
to enroll in a rehabilitation program before 
receiving disability benefits. 

Clarify that income earned from illegal ac- 
tivity constitutes a substantial gainful ac- 
tivity, and therefore is a basis for denying 
disability benefits. 

Require the SSA to conduct continuing 
disability reviews in the SSI program. 

CITIZENS AGAINST GOVERNMENT WASTE, 
Washington, DC, February 10, 1994. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. COHEN, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Hart Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR COHEN: On behalf of the 
600,000 members of the Council for Citizens 
Against Government Waste (CCAGW), we 
support your amendment to H.R. 3759, the 
Emergency Supplemental appropriations 
bill. The amendment you offer will be the 
first step in reducing the abuses of the Sup- 
plemental Security Income (SSI) program. 

It is inexcusable to provide drug addicts 
and alcoholics with federal funds to buy ille- 
gal drugs and alcohol. To date, more than 
$1.4 billion has been spent to fund destruc- 
tive behavior and American taxpayers are 
footing the bill. 

It is time for Congress to recognize that 
SSI is hurting, not serving, the people it was 
designed to help. You can be assured that 
CCAGW will do whatever we can to end the 
abuses of SSI. 

Sincerely, 
Tom SCHATZ. 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I com- 
mend Senator COHEN for his amend- 
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ment that will help remedy a serious 
problem with our Social Security Dis- 
ability Insurance and Supplemental 
Security Income Programs. 

I believe we can all agree that these 
Federal programs serve an important 
and valuable purpose by providing es- 
sential financial protection for many 
people who are unable to work. But I 
find it unbelievable and unacceptable 
that the rules which govern these pro- 
grams have become so bent that in- 
come from selling drugs cannot be 
counted in deciding whether someone 
is eligible for benefits, or that sub- 
stance abusers who engage in criminal 
activities to support their habits are 
even allowed benefits. 

The Federal Government should not, 
in any shape or form, subsidize drug 
addiction or alcoholism. This amend- 
ment will make that less likely. And 
we are doing persons with a substance 
abuse problem no favor by making it 
easier for them to continue their addic- 
tions. 

Madam President, disability is not a 
blanket excuse for illegal behavior. 
When we passed the Americans With 
Disabilities Act in 1990, we determined 
that full participation would be our na- 
tional policy for people with disabil- 
ities. If that policy means anything, it 
must mean they have the same respon- 
sibilities as other Americans—and that 
includes obeying the law. 

Senator COHEN has also identified 
other important problems with these 
disability programs. There is a lack of 
effective controls over how benefits are 
spent, and they are sometimes used to 
buy drugs or alcohol. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration has apparently 
failed to fully enforce a Federal man- 
date that substance abusers obtain 
treatment as a condition of receiving 
benefits. I look forward to working 
with Senator COHEN on other legisla- 
tion to correct these problems as well. 

Madam President, we cannot be re- 
minded too often that when we tax the 
American people, we also make them a 
promise—that we will use their money 
wisely and properly. I am afraid too 
often that promise is only honored in 
the breach. This amendment is a small, 
overdue step in keeping faith with the 
American people. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I dis- 
cussed this amendment with my good 
friend from Hawaii. I believe the 
amendment is acceptable and would re- 
quire no further activity on our part. 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, the 
Social Security Administration indi- 
cates that the administration finds it a 
bit difficult to administer this provi- 
sion because one matter has not been 
clarified. 

Does this person have to be convicted 
before it is considered he is participat- 
ing in a criminal activity ? 

Mr. COHEN. The answer is “по.” 
There will not have to be a conviction. 
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What is taking place today under cur- 
rent regulations is that the adminis- 
trative law judges, who carry out So- 
cial Security Administration regula- 
tions, will have individuals who are 
claiming eligibility for benefits come 
before them. They will ask them: Are 
you still abusing drugs, or alcohol? The 
answer is usually yes. They will then 
ask: How do you support this? The 
claimant will usually volunteer that he 
or she is engaging in illegal activity. 
That admission will be sufficient under 
this amendment to stop the flow of dis- 
ability benefits. It does not require a 
conviction as such. If the SSA has evi- 
dence demonstrating that the claimant 
continues to engage in illegal behavior 
in order to support a habit, that would 
constitute gainful employment within 
the meaning of the act. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, al- 
though the managers realize that this 
is legislation on an appropriations bill, 
and it is a measure that should be be- 
fore the Finance Committee, we have 
been advised by the chairman of that 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from New York, that he will not oppose 
this amendment. 

Accordingly, I believe I speak for the 
managers in accepting this amend- 
ment. We will take it to conference. 

Mr. COHEN. I thank the chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1455) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
MURRAY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I 
rise today to bring us back to what I 
believe is the purpose of the bill that is 
before us. 

I spent 10 very proud years over in 
the House of Representatives and 6 
very proud years in local government, 
and I am starting my second very 
proud year in the U.S. Senate. I am 
most honored to be part of this body. 
When I came to the Senate, some of my 
colleagues said you are going to be 
very surprised when you get to the 
Senate, because you are going to be 
taking up a bill and suddenly there are 
going to be amendments offered that 
really have nothing to do with the bill 
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at hand, and you are going to wonder 
what is happening. 

I had a year here and I saw a lot of 
that go on. But, Madam President, I 
really did hope and I really did think 
that when we had a travesty such as 
the one that we had in southern Cali- 
fornia—a 6.8 Richter scale earthquake, 
with the power and energy release of 
millions of NASA space shuttles all at 
once, thrusting people out of their 
sleeping beds, crushing people, hos- 
pitals destroyed, schools destroyed, 
homes destroyed, dreams destroyed, 
children frightened—I really hoped 
that we could move quickly on a re- 
sponse. 

I must say the fact that we have this 
bill in front of us is attribute to this 
Senate Appropriations Committee, on 
which the chair serves, and you are 
able in that committee to bring out a 
bill that addresses these problems, and 
you beat back amendments that you 
felt were extraneous to some of these 
emergencies that we find ourselves in. 

It is not just the earthquake, as you 
know. There are funds in there to pick 
up the pieces from the Midwest floods 
and other funds that are truly dire 
emergencies. 

I want to look at the title of the bill 
that is before us today, Madam Presi- 
dent, the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act. Let us examine that 
title. 

Emergency.“ I define that as an un- 
expected crisis. 


"Supplemental." I define that as 
extra. 

"Appropriations." I define that as 
spending. 


Act.“ I define that as legislation. 

So it is the Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations Act that is before us; 
not the Budget Act, not the Armed 
Services bill, not a Finance Committee 
jurisdictional issue dealing with drugs, 
or Social Security, but legislation is 
before us to provide extra spending for 
an unexpected crisis. 

We know we had those crises in this 
country. There is not an American 
among us in this country who is alive 
today who has a pulse beat, who has ac- 
cess to a radio or to television or to а 
newspapers or to а friend, there is not 
an American who does not know that 
we have gone through some horrible 
natural disasters in our country. 

We did not want them. We did not 
ask for them. We pray we never have 
them again. We have seen too many of 
them from Hawaii to the Midwest to 
California, to the frosts on the east 
coast where, I might point out, more 
people died in those frosts than died in 
the earthquake. So we have our share 
of these disasters all through this 
country. 

I remember so well when the State of 
Washington had a volcanic eruption. I 
was over in the House at that time. We 
all pulled together for the good of our 
country men and women, for our fami- 
lies. 
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I have to say, Madam President, 
when I sat through the debate yester- 
day, the Senator from Nebraska, in all 
sincerity, said, “І don’t want to hold up 
the supplemental bill. I want to get the 
help to the people in the Midwest and 
to California. Believe me,” he said to 
me, “уоп are my friend, you are my 
colleague, I don’t want to do that." 
And I believe him. 

But he said he had no other chance to 
bring up these budget cuts. Well, I have 
been around here for a long time in the 
Congress and I want to assure my col- 
leagues that they will have every op- 
portunity. 

Madam President, you just came 
from the Budget Committee. We have 
had 3 solid days of hearings. We have 
had Mr. Panetta in front of us, the 
OMB Director; today, Laura Tyson 
from the Council of Economic Advisers 
is before us. We had the Treasury Sec- 
retary before us. They are presenting 
us with the facts about our budgetary 
situation, and some of those facts are 
encouraging. But, yes, more needs to 
be done. 

But I say to my colleagues, please re- 
member what is before us today—the 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions bill— and let us keep our eye on 
what we are supposed to be doing here. 

I must say, I heard some cynical 
comments made on this floor that I 
really felt were low blows to many of 
us here, comments that said, ‘‘Oh, well, 
the only reason you do not want to de- 
bate these amendments that deal with 
the budget is you want to get out of 
here, you want to go home.” 

Well, listen, I am willing to stay 
here, Madam President, as long as it 
takes to get this bill done. I want to 
say that very clearly. That is our job. 

Do I want to go and be with my fam- 
ily? Yes. But do I understand my re- 
sponsibility and the responsibility of 
all of us to act on this bill? Yes. 

And I am very proud that our major- 
ity leader, GEORGE MITCHELL, was very 
clear and plain when he said. We will 
stay here until this is done.“ 

So it is not because I want to go 
home with my family that I urge my 
colleagues to please do not offer these 
amendments that deal with budgets 
and deficits. It is because I know they 
will have every opportunity to deal 
with those. 

I chose to go on the Budget Commit- 
tee, Madam President. A lot of people 
did not want to go on. I wanted to go 
on because I agree that the deficit cri- 
sis has to be addressed and has to be 
addressed very wisely and very appro- 
priately, with just the right mix, just 
the right mix, of spending and deficit 
reduction. Because if we do too much 
of one or the other, we throw off this 
fragile recovery—and we are in a recov- 
ery. 
My State is lagging behind. So of 
anyone in this body who wants us to do 
right by this economy, who wants us to 
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reduce the deficit so we can keep inter- 
est rates low, so we can keep having 
our people refinance their mortgages, 
во we can have small business get past 
the credit crunch and expand, it is this 
Senator. And I know I speak for Sen- 
ator FEINSTEIN, as well. We are deeply 
concerned about the economy of this 
country and keeping it on course and 
making sure we have that right bal- 
ance. Both of us supported the Presi- 
dent’s deficit reduction bill and we are 
proud that we did because it is bearing 
fruit. And we will work even harder to 
cut out unnecessary spending—spend- 
ing that does not make sense—and con- 
centrate on investments that do make 
sense so that California will get on 
track. 

But, Madam President, again, I bring 
us back to this bill, the Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act. 

Here are a couple of pictures, in case 
people have forgotten why we are here 
today. Here is a freeway that broke in 
half. 

Madam President, we have freeways 
that carry more cars per day than any 
other freeways in the world. And 
FEMA is running out of money. In 8 
days, now 7, they will be out of money. 
And that just does not hurt my people. 
That hurts everyone in the country. 
Because if FEMA cannot act quickly in 
the next emergency, where will we be 
then? And will we come back and have 
more of this debate about other issues? 
I would hope not. 

But the cynicism that I heard on the 
floor disturbed me greatly—disturbed 
me greatly. 

A comment was made, “ОВ, when we 
have a crisis, we pull together and it is 
so easy for us to spend when we have a 
crisis and we come together like Re- 
publicans and Democrats and we spend 
money іп a crisis." 

That was a statement from one of my 
colleagues that I am paraphrasing. 

I find that really cynical. If we do 
not pull together in a crisis in this 
country, whether here or abroad, what 
use are we? What use are we? We might 
as well pack up and forget it. Because 
the point of the Federal Government, 
and the reason I am so proud to be 
here, is to stand up in a crisis, whether 
it is in Los Angeles or it is in Honolulu 
or it is in Seattle or it is in Nebraska. 
That is why I am here. 

The rest of it is important, but noth- 
ing can be more important than reliev- 
ing the pain of the people in this coun- 
try who get caught in a disaster who 
have never, ever, ever asked for one 
thing from their Government. 

So I stand here today—I did not ex- 
pect to speak—but I stand here today 
to appeal to my colleagues: Please. We 
have much time, much time to debate 
this budget. I look forward to it. I have 
my ideas how to cut billions out of this 
Government that do not make sense to 
me. But this is not the time or the 
place. 
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The Senator from Hawaii, who is 
managing the bill this morning, spent 
20 eloquent minutes rebutting an 
amendment that deals with cuts in the 
armed services. 

Again, that is a debate that has to 
take place. But as the Senator said, we 
have time to do that, through the 
budget process, through the defense au- 
thorization bill. We have Senator NUNN 
who will lead that debate. I will be a 
spirited participant in it, as will the 
Senator from Hawaii, when it comes to 
appropriations. 

So, Madam President, I will close 
with this. I do not want to have to 
bring out these pictures to remind peo- 
ple of why we are here, why we are tak- 
ing up this bill. But I am going to do it 
throughout the day, to be frank with 
you, if I feel we need to get back to the 
point. I hope our colleagues, if they do 
have amendments, will come and 
present them. But I do hope they will 
be relevant to this emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
wish to commend my dear friend from 
California for returning us to reality. 
We are here to appropriate moneys to 
provide extraordinary relief, extraor- 
dinary assistance to those thousands of 
citizens of California who, not because 
of their shortcomings or faults, have 
suffered irreparable damage. That is 
why we are here. 

As the Senator has pointed out, we 
will be debating the defense budget. We 
will be debating the defense authoriza- 
tion bill. We will be debating the de- 
fense appropriations bill. We will be de- 
bating all the conference reports. We 
will have numerous opportunities to 
debate these issues that we have been 
spending time on. This measure should 
have been passed yesterday and gone 
into conference last night and we 
should be here adopting the conference 
report. That is the least we can do for 
our fellow citizens. 

Instead, we are wasting our time 
when we know we have time awaiting 
us in the very near future to discuss 
these matters in an orderly and rea- 
soned manner. 

I, as a citizen of the United States, 
wish to apologize to the citizens of 
California. I wonder how they are feel- 
ing at this moment, watching us. They 
must be saying to themselves: I wonder 
if the Members of the Senate are aware 
of the pain. 

Those of us who have been blessed 
and those of us who have never suffered 
from these catastrophic tragedies have 
no idea what goes through the psyche— 
the psyche of these people. 

Just a few days ago I had a con- 
ference with several psychiatrists and 
psychologists who had gone to Califor- 
nia to assist your people. I do not 
think it occurs to too many Americans 
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it is not just the damage of the high- 
way or the damage of the buildings. 
Imagine what goes through the minds 
of children. For the rest of their lives 
they will have nightmares. And this is 
the assistance we are trying to provide, 
to ease their minds. I hope my col- 
leagues will return here soon to bring 
up their amendments, if they do have 
any, and let us get on with the busi- 
ness—the business of providing ex- 
traordinary assistance, extraordinary 
aid to the devastated people of Califor- 
nia. 

I yield the floor. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I 
thank my colleague. It gets kind of 
lonely when you know the bill is so 
necessary for your State. I know the 
Senator from Hawaii had that lonely 
feeling when his communities suffered 
from hurricanes. This is a time when 
we should blur those arbitrary lines 
that divide us and pull together. We 
should do it with good will. 

I want to say to the Senator from Ha- 
waii, the face that haunts me every 
time I stand up here and talk about the 
earthquake is that of a little child. I 
guess he was about 9 years old. You 
know how children always have a spar- 
kle in their eye, no matter what? There 
was no sparkle in this young man's 
eye. I remember his looking at me and 
saying, Will you fix it?" 

And I took him around. He was 
standing behind the yellow banner that 
they had set up. The President had 
come through just before. The Presi- 
dent was way down, and I stayed be- 
hind to chat with this young man. 

I put my arm around him and I said, 
"We are going to fix it." 

He said, "Are you going to fix my 
School? I cannot go back to my 
School." 

We are going to fix it. 

Madam President, we thank God that 
earthquake, when it hit, hit at 4:30 in 
the morning. Because I have reports 
now from James Lee Witt, FEMA Di- 
rector, of the condition of some of 
those 150 schools that need our assist- 
ance and will get our assistance with 
these funds today. We will pay 90 per- 
cent of those rebuilds. 

Fluorescent lights fell right over all 
the desks where those children would 
have been sitting. Everything was 
strewn all over where those children 
would have been sitting. And the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is right, even though 
the children were not sitting there, 
they are smart enough to know, where 
their school is closed, the kind of dan- 
ger this quake presented. They need 
help, these children. We need to rebuild 
these schools. 

The first day of the quake, 800,000 
children were out of school. Two days 
later, 250,000 were still out of school. 
Hospitals are closing. Needed hospital 
beds in Santa Monica are shut down 
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now. They do not know when they will 
have them back—400 beds. If you know 
anything about the area, you know 
that is a huge area. If you are sick you 
cannot afford to be transported across 
town, because it could take too long a 
time. 

Madam President, I do not see too 
many colleagues on the floor here 
today. I understand there are а great 
number of amendments that have been 
listed. I ask my friend from Hawaii, 
how many amendments is he aware of 
that have been proposed to this bill? 

Mr. INOUYE. We have 5 amendments 
awaiting votes at this moment. In ad- 
dition to that, I believe there are about 
10 more to be considered and debated. 
If we are fortunate, we may finish by 
midnight, in the midst of the sleet 
storm. 

Madam President, I came to my of- 
fice this morning, prepared to spend 
the night here—like many of us. I 
think we should all assume we will 
spend the night here. Because that is 
the least we can do for your people. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the Senator 
very, very much for answering my 
question. A lot of my people did not 
have a roof over their heads for several 
nights. A lot of children were sleeping 
under tents. And we are here debating 
the budget. 

I believe it is very important for us 
to work on that task force and find out 
а better way to handle these emer- 
gency situations. I do not want to see 
the deficit go up every time there is a 
crisis, be it in California, or Arizona, or 
Washington, or Hawaii, or Oregon, or 
New York, or Florida. I would like to 
see us have a disaster fund that is set 
up and ready to go. The Senator from 
Alaska yesterday put out an idea of а 
checkoff. There are many other ideas. 
We have to face this problem, and I 
want to face this problem. But I say 
again to my friends in this Chamber 
who have been, individually, so kind to 
me and to Senator FEINSTEIN, express- 
ing their concern, that we cannot in 
the middle of a crisis, when money is 
going to run out in 7 days, when we 
have 26,000 homes that have been red 
tagged or yellow tagged, just in the 
city of Los Angeles—that does not in- 
clude the many other cities like Santa 
Monica and Santa Clara and other 
cities around there. Red tagged or yel- 
low tagged means they are dangerous. 
А red-tagged home you cannot go back 
in, and a yellow-tagged home you prob- 
ably should not. There are 26,000 whose 
lives are uprooted just in the city and 
county of Los Angeles. 

This is not a partisan issue. Mayor 
Riordan, a Republican, needs our help. 
Governor Wilson, a Republican—former 
Senator, now Governor Wilson—needs 
our help. Senator FEINSTEIN and Sen- 
ator BOXER ask for your help. This is a 
bipartisan crisis. We do not know how 
many Republicans or Democrats or 
Independents were hurt. We know peo- 
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ple were hurt. We know children were 
hurt. We know families were hurt. We 
know that homes are down. We know 
that freeways are down. We know that 
small businesses have been imperiled 
and small business is the job creator. 
California was just coming out of this 
recession, and we need these dollars 
now, not only for our people and our 
businesses and our children and our 
economy and our sense that things are 
going to get better—and the Senator 
from Hawaii is correct. The anguish 
that people feel after these crises, the 
professionals call it post-traumatic 
stress, meaning stress that comes 
about after a crisis. 

If the people today see us acting, I 
think it is going to be a very bright 
day in southern California, but if they 
see us continuing to argue about mat- 
ters that truly to the common ordinary 
real person do not fit into the defini- 
tion of an emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, we are sending a very 
rough signal out there. 

So I applaud my colleague from Ha- 
waii for his remarks. I urge my col- 
leagues, let us get on with this. If there 
are any differences in this bill—we 
know there are a couple of small dif- 
ferences even thus far—we could have a 
conference that could wind up being 
contentious. We want to avoid that. 
Please let us get on with this and let us 
save a lot of these important, impor- 
tant rescission conversations, deficit- 
cutting conversations, and amend- 
ments that are very important for the 
appropriate moment. And that mo- 
ment, Madam President, you and I 
know well is upon us in the Budget 
Committee, in the Armed Services 
Committee, in every single committee 
on which we all serve. 

I urge my colleagues to think about 
the children, think about the people 
and let us get on with this bill, get it 
to conference and do our job. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be set aside so that we may 
consider an amendment that will be 
submitted by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, I rise 
today to continue a many-year fight to 
question the manner in which we spend 
the taxpayers’ money. The bill we are 
considering today is entitled the 
“Emergency Supplemental Appropria- 
tions” bill. I certainly understand the 
emergency needed to fund repairs due 
to the California earthquakes and to 
help rebuild peoples’ lives. I am very 
concerned about the other non- 
emergency items in this bill added by 
the Congress or requested by the Presi- 
dent. 
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I follow the news very carefully, but 
it comes as a great shock to me that 
the Los Angeles earthquake was felt all 
the way to Pennsylvania Station in 
New York. My colleagues and the 
American people might be interested 
to know that this emergency legisla- 
tion includes $10 million to relocate 
the central Amtrak section of Penn- 
sylvania Station to the James A. Far- 
ley Post Office in New York City. I 
know the San Andreas fault was big. I 
did not know it stretched quite so far. 

In a way, this bill is about trains; it 
is about a gravy train that is on the 
track and, in Congress’ typical fashion, 
we are going to see how many of the 
taxpayers we can take for a ride. More 
earmarks, more unnecessary pork, 
more of our congressional tricks of 
adding items which deserve debate and 
scrutiny onto a must-pass, virtually 
vital aid package. The Vice President 
in his report “Reinventing Govern- 
ment," stated: 

In Washington, we must work together to 
untangle the knots of red tape that prevent 
Government from serving the American peo- 
ple well. We must give Cabinet Secretaries, 
program directors, and line managers much 
greater authority to pursue their real pur- 
poses. 

Vice President GORE also states: 

Congressional appropriations often come 
with hundreds of strings attached. The Inte- 
rior Department found that language in its 
1992 House-Senate conference committee re- 
port included some 2,120 directives, ear- 
marks, instructions and prohibitions. As the 
Federal budget tightens, lawmakers request 
increasingly specific report language to pro- 
tect activities in their districts. Indeed, 1993 
was а record year for such requests. 

Madam President, that comes from 
the Vice President of the United 
States. I repeat: 

As the Federal budget tightens, lawmakers 
request increasingly specific report language 
to protect activities in their districts. In- 
deed, 1993 was a record year for such re- 
quests. 

It appears we are beginning this year 
with our goal being to beat last year’s 
records. I am very disheartened to see 
we have heaped the trough with non- 
emergency items and in an attempt to 
only partially offset the spending with 
spending cuts, this bill ignores many of 
the rescission requests the President 
made. 

The President had requested that 
many pork-laden programs be elimi- 
nated. This bill does not appear to do 
that. Madam President, this bill is 
ample proof that the process is broken. 
I have continually voiced that concern 
and sought to fix it. This bill, unfortu- 
nately, gives more credence to my ar- 
gument. 

I would like to inquire of the man- 
agers concerning some of the aspects of 
this bill, if they choose to respond to 
it. 

First of all, I noted that in the sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, chapter 
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1: The committee recommends an addi- 
tional $1.4 million for the extension 
service as proposed by the President. 
These funds would finance an inte- 
grated pest management project. The 
funding would support applied research 
to find alternative control methods for 
addressing the severe outbreak of a 
new blight fungus strain affecting po- 
tatoes. 

I guess my question to either man- 
agers of the bill is why it is required in 
this supplemental to spend $1.4 million 
for an integrated pest management 
project? 

On page 24, chapter 2, there is a rath- 
er curious aspect concerning the Office 
of the U.S. Trade Representative. The 
committee has provided an additional 
$75,000 for salaries and expenses re- 
quested to cover the mandatory costs 
to comply with a court order and re- 
solve the requirements under the court 
case known as Armstrong versus Exec- 
utive Office of the President. 

In following pages, such as on page 29 
of this legislation, there are further 
costs involved concerning Armstrong 
versus the Executive Office of the 
President in other parts of this bill. 

On page 33, the committee provided 
an additional $5.3 million for salaries 
and expenses to cover the costs of com- 
plying with and resolving requirements 
resulting from Armstrong versus Exec- 
utive Office of the President. There is 
an additional $5 million there, and I 
total it up to be about $13 million. 

I wonder if the managers of the bill 
can tell me some of the details of the 
aspects of the $13 million cost associ- 
ated with Armstrong versus Executive 
Office of the President. 

Would either one of the managers of 
the bill care to respond at this time? 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield. 

Mr. MCCAIN. I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Although the questions 
that have been propounded do not refer 
to the subcommittee that I am privi- 
leged to chair, as to the potatoes, if my 
recollection is correct, the moneys are 
considered supplemental and emer- 
gency because it relates to a special 
disease or blight on potatoes, and ex- 
perts have suggested that if treatment 
is not provided at the earliest stage, we 
may have a devastating potato blight 
in the United States. 

In the State of California, I just saw 
a documentary on blight in the vine- 
yards where whole vineyards have been 
wiped out because of a certain blight of 
sort that has wiped out these cabernet 
sauvignon grapes. And in the same 
fashion I have been advised that pota- 
toes are in danger of being wiped out. 

Second, as to the measure in the Ex- 
ecutive Office, I have been advised that 
because of the demands made upon the 
administration for information result- 
ing from the Iran-Contra crisis, files 
have had їс be restored, files that have 
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been destroyed by some of the former 
occupants of the National Security Of- 
fice. And in many ways the White 
House is responding to demands made 
by the courts and made by the Con- 
gress of the United States. These were 
files that were destroyed by the mem- 
bers of the National Security Office 
during the time of the Iran-Contra cri- 
sis. 

Mr. MCCAIN. I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the Senator from Hawaii, and 
I do not want to belabor the point. But 
it seems to me this is a specific case, 
Armstrong v. Executive Office, and I 
count up somewhere around $13 mil- 
lion. I fully understand the require- 
ments of Iran-Contra. I do not know if 
the Senator from Oregon has any addi- 
tional information on that either. 

On page 25, I note that $2 million is 
transferred to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to meet its responsibilities on 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Plan. I 
notice land acquisition of $1,275,000 for 
land adjacent to the Everglades Na- 
tional Park; flood damage in Arizona 
and California; and to the oil spill in 
Blytheville, Arkansas; a legislative 
branch—I mentioned the very large in- 
creases; and, of course, $10 million ap- 
propriation for the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion Redevelopment Project. 

The current Pennsylvania Station, 
New York City is used for intermodel 
transportation, et cetera. To relocate 
the Central Amtrak station to the 
James A. Farley Post Office in New 
York City. I wonder if the City of New 
York or the State of New York were 
also providing any funds to what I un- 
derstand can be a $200 million overall 
expenditure over time? 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield. 

Mr. McCAIN. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. The items that the 
Senator from Arizona just cited are 
part of the supplemental bill. It is not 
the dire emergency supplemental. It is 
part of the list submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for consider- 
ation by the Congress. I must advise 
the Senator from Arizona that I am 
not in position to respond to every one 
of them. I hope that the Senator from 
New York will be here to respond to 
the Senator as to the railway station. I 
am not aware of that. 

Mr. MCCAIN. I thank my friend from 
Hawaii. 

I would just like to say that the 
thrust of my remarks is that the Amer- 
ican people believe we are coming here 
to provide emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations which are an emergency 
situation in the State of California, 
which all of us agree with and support, 
at least to varying degrees. 

Instead, we find ourselves funding 
various specific projects, agencies, 
which are neither emergency in nature 
nor, in my view, required to be outside 
the normal authorization and appro- 
priations process. 
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Perhaps the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee can describe to 
me why the $10 million to move Penn- 
sylvania Station is so vital, and why 
we need pest management control addi- 
tional spending when the 1994 appro- 
priations bill already appropriated $434 
million for the Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, but we need 
to have an additional million or so be- 
cause of a potato blight. 

What I am saying, Madam President, 
is very clear. On the one hand, we are 
telling the American people we are 
taking care of an emergency in Califor- 
nia, and we add on, in my view, 
projects which may or may not be vital 
or necessary as a supplemental. Then, 
in my view, compounding this entire 
situation, we have selectively—and I 
emphasize ‘‘selectively’’—implemented 
certain rescissions which were re- 
quested by the President of the United 
States in his budget. Those rescissions 
clearly do not affect the most egre- 
gious aspects of the appropriations 
process, those special items that are 
earmarked for appropriations in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I would like to move to that aspect of 
it right now. 

In the back of the Budget of the 
United States Government for fiscal 
year 1995 are rescission proposals, as is 
part of the President’s budget. 

Now, these rescissions were requested 
by the President, some of them re- 
quested and then changed slightly, 
which I will get into. Then, of course, 
as is within the authority of the Appro- 
priations Committee, they either act 
or do not act on certain provisions and 
certain rescission requests on the part 
of the President. 

The reason why I am going through 
this, Madam President, is that I hope 
to make it clear that for those projects 
which аге specifically earmarked, 
there is no rescission. For those that 
are general—sometimes good, some- 
times not so good—those are acted 
upon. 

I guess the first example that I can 
use is the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. The administration requested a $16 
million rescission; the committee rec- 
ommended a $1 million rescission. Now, 
the reason why the President of the 
United States asked for these rescis- 
sions: 

They would reflect savings from the pro- 
posed elimination of lower priority research 
projects such as those for which alternative 
sources of funding are available from State 
or local governments, industry or others. 
Adequate funding would remain to allow 
ARS scientists to perform high priority, na- 
tionwide research in areas such as natural 
resource protection, food quality and im- 
proved agriculture practices. 

Where is the $15 million? They are 
basically on certain specific projects 
earmarked by the Congress. 

Right below that, on buildings and 
facilities, there was a 1994 rescission 
request of $8,460,000 from the President 
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of the United States. The committee 
recommended zero. They recommended 
no rescission. The reason why the 
President asked for it, and I quote from 
his budget, he says: 

This proposal, transmitted November 1, 
1993, reflects savings from the elimination of 
Congressional earmarks directing resources 
to be used for specific new construction. 

New construction of research facilities is 
often not needed because sufficient space is 
available at existing laboratories to house 
agency personnel if these labs are renovated. 

The President of the United States is 
seeking to eliminate projects which 
were the result of congressional ear- 
marks. The committee in its wisdom 
has decided not to do that at all. 

As there are many others that I 
would like to cite here, perhaps one 
that is even more interesting is the re- 
scission on buildings and facilities that 
the administration asked for, a $34 mil- 
lion rescission. The committee agreed 
to $2.89 million. 

The reason the President asked for 
this is this proposal, transmitted No- 
vember 1, 1993, reflects savings from 
eliminating the construction of lower- 
priority research facilities congression- 
ally earmarked for particular States 
and universities. The funds were not 
awarded competitively nor peer re- 
viewed, and most projects are for local, 
not national, priorities. 

The President of the United States 
asked for a rescission of $34 million for 
the reason that they were earmarked. 
They were not competitively based, 
and they are not a national priority. 
The committee found, in its wisdom, 
$2.8 million that they would rec- 
ommend as a rescission in this bill, 
falling in my view about $32 million 
short. 

I know that many times we are talk- 
ing about billions of dollars around 
here, Madam President. But these tens 
of millions mount up over time, and 
they mount up, in my view, to a $4.5 
trillion deficit. 

Later on, the President asked for a 
rescission of $4 million for construction 
on the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. The committee 
decided not to do that because the 
committee does not recommend re- 
scinding $4 million from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion construction. The reason the 
President asked for this is it reflects 
savings of funds not needed to provide 
for programs, projects, and activities 
that fail to meet one or more of the fol- 
lowing criteria: Competitively award- 
ed, authorized in law, meet established 
Federal grant selection and award pro- 
cedures, procedures do not duplicate 
ongoing efforts, original objectives 
have not been completed, and the ob- 
jectives are consistent with the statu- 
tory responsibilities of NOAA. That is 
$34 million the committee did not 
choose to support. 

The committee has recommended re- 
scission. The President recommended a 
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rescission for Navy aircraft of $51 mil- 
lion. The committee recommendation 
was zero. The President recommended 
a rescission of $50 million for LHD-7, 
an amphibious assault ship. 

As a strong supporter of national de- 
fense, I still do not understand why 
this rescission was not allowed in light 
of the fact that the President's budget 
terminates both of those projects this 
year; both of those weapons systems. 

In military construction, of which I 
have direct oversight in my capacity as 
ranking member of the Subcommittee 
on Military Readiness and Defense In- 
frastructure, here was a recommenda- 
tion for military construction, and 
there were unwarranted add-ons that 
were the sum total of roughly $1 bil- 
lion. 

According to the Congress Daily of 
February 8, 1994: 

The Clinton administration, which in its 
new 1994 budget Monday proposed rescinding 
about $3 billion in budget authority for high- 
way demonstration projects, has decided not 
to rescind the money after all. A special 
message President Clinton sent to the Con- 
gress containing his requested rescission did 
not include the highway money even though 
the administrations budget prepared earlier 
includes a reference to the cuts in the appen- 
dix. 

In the appendix, it states: 

The proposal reflects savings from elimi- 
nating funding provided by annual appro- 
priations acts from all unauthorized highway 
demonstration projects that are not under 
construction. Such highway projects should 
compete for funds through the normal allo- 
cation and planning processes within the 
Federal aid highways grant system. 

The second proposal would rescind savings 
from the elimination оГ... highway dem- 
onstration projects. Such projects should 
compete for funds through the normal allo- 
cation and planning process at the State 
level. 

In its reports, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has found that such highway demonstra- 
tion project completion costs will greatly ex- 
ceed authorized Federal and State contribu- 
tions, and that State officials are uncertain 
where they will find more funding. The re- 
scission of these funds is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Vice President's 
National Performance Review. 

That is over $2.2 billion. As I say, 
even though it is referred to in this 
budget, it was taken out prior to the 
President sending his budget over. 

It is over $2.2 billion for 1994. These 
cuts would eliminate appropriations 
for all unauthorized highway dem- 
onstration projects that are not under 
construction. It would also rescind 
funds for selected programs that should 
compete for funds through the normal 
allocation process. 

According to the Congress Daily, the 
administration got pressure last week 
from legislators representing Репп- 
sylvania, West Virginia, New York, and 
California—four States that were to 
get 40 percent of the $2.2 billion for 
demonstration projects in fiscal year 
1994. The administration got cold feet 
about the cuts. 
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Madam President, the cuts were not 
made. To make matters worse, even 
after the President revised his request 
and lessened the amount he wanted, 
the committee still did not rescind the 
amount the President requested. Addi- 
tionally, it appears that although the 
committee did  rescind significant 
funds from the highway trust fund, 
many of the earmarks the Vice Presi- 
dent and the President believe are so 
harmful have not been cut. 

Madam President, there are other 
areas that I would include for the 
RECORD. 

My point is that despite the fact tL at 
we have a $4.5 trillion deficit, despite 
the fact that the American people have 
expressed their anger and outrage time 
after time of lost confidence in the effi- 
cient and appropriate way to spend 
their tax dollars, it is business as 
usual. This supplemental appropria- 
tions bill certainly does demonstrate 
that that is the case. 

I have identified and will continue to 
identify billions of dollars of funding of 
appropriations which are either totally 
unnecessary, in the case of the ‘‘dem- 
onstration projects, which are egre- 
gious examples of what the American 
people call pork, ranging from that to 
areas which simply are not necessary. 

The integrated pest blight manage- 
ment requiring an additional $1.4 mil- 
lion, even that department received 
$434 million in appropriations in 1994. 

I intend, Madam President, to pro- 
pose an amendment or two that might 
at least put the Congress on record as 
to whether we will support this kind of 
spending with the full and certain 
knowledge that these amounts, like 
the Kerrey-Brown amendment yester- 
day, will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. MCCAIN. How long will the Sen- 
ator from California speak? 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Probably less than 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
I wish to speak about the main point of 
the legislation before us, which is the 
emergency supplemental for the Cali- 
fornia earthquake. I join my colleague, 
Senator BOXER, in expressing what is a 
great concern. That growing concern is 
twofold. On one hand, within 24 hours, 
Members are going to be getting on 
planes and leaving and the bill will not 
have been passed. There are 30 possible 
amendments that may be before the 
Senate in а very short period of time, 
and I am concerned about that. 

I am concerned that this bill has be- 
come a grab bag for everyone's favorite 
offset or everyone's favorite cause. I 
am not commenting on the legitimacy 
of the amendments, but I am comment- 
ing on the fact that the time is short 
before Members will begin to leave for 
the scheduled recess. 
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As I look at the amendments, there 
are amendments pending on Bosnia, 
amendments pending involving the 
State Department, health care, so- 
called pork programs, and so on. In the 
meantime, there is real concern. 

The second part of my concern is the 
fact that before we leave, not only the 
legislation has to pass, but a con- 
ference must take place. I think per- 
haps Members really might not realize 
the seriousness of the problem, with 
the emergency assistance and public 
assistance parts of FEMA due to run 
out within a week. What will happen if 
the money does run out is that what we 
will see is State pitted against State. 

Madam President, FEMA has said 
that at its current rate of spending the 
disaster relief fund will run dry by the 
end of next week. That means that to 
pay for emergency assistance in Cali- 
fornia, which comes first—the human 
emergency comes first—eligible public 
assistance projects in Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin 
may very well be delayed. FEMA is 
providing funds to projects which 
would relocate communities that are 
perpetually located in floodplains. A 
number of communities have new re- 
quests in to FEMA, and unless we pass 
this bill, these projects will not be 
funded. 

I asked my office to call FEMA and 
try to prevail upon them to give them 
an idea of the kinds of projects that 
will not be funded unless the legisla- 
tion is passed. What we have learned is 
that the following new applications 
that are pending will not be funded: In 
Kansas, Riley County, $4.3 million; the 
city of Ellsworth, $200,000; the city of 
St. Marys, $200,000; in Missouri, $600,000 
for Hannibal and $300,000 for Rhineland; 
in Nebraska, $57,000 for Jefferson Coun- 
ty, $500,000 for Sarpy County, and $3 
million for Douglas and Sarpy Coun- 
ties; in the State of Iowa, $5.1 million. 
Again, these are new applications that 
will not be funded if this supplemental 
is not concluded and the conference re- 
port passed. 

(Mr. SHELBY assumed the chair.) 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I have also been 
told that aid to 22 other States is in 
jeopardy if the bill is not passed. So 
what is happening, as we entertain 
amendment after amendment, is that 
one State will eventually be pitted 
against the other; and somehow it oc- 
curs to me that that is not the way the 
Senate of the United States should be 
doing business in a time of emergency. 

I say this quite respectfully because I 
know that to the people making the 
amendments, the amendments are very 
important and they worked a long time 
to develop them. But I urge my col- 
leagues to find another vehicle so that 
we do not pit floodplain relief in the 
Midwest against emergency supple- 
mental relief in California. 

In this bill, in one of the amendments 
pending, there will be an amendment 
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to take the Cypress Expressway—which 
was destroyed during the Loma Prieta 
earthquake—off on the basis that it is 
no longer an emergency. I point out 
that in this bill there is $685 million in 
continuing relief for the Midwest 
floods. It is not an emergency right 
now, but the prior supplemental was 
not adequate. Therefore, $685 million is 
added to this supplemental for floods. 

So I say what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. If, in a prior 
supplemental flood needs are not met, 
it is appropriate that they be in this 
supplemental, just as it is appropriate 
for the Cypress Expressway reconstruc- 
tion funds to be in this supplemental. 

I want to enter into the RECORD a let- 
ter sent by Mr. James Van Loben Sels, 
the Director of the California Depart- 
ment of Transportation. First, I would 
like to quote from it. It says: 

The engineering complexity, the number of 
multi-level structures damaged, the densely 
populated area and the environmental con- 
cerns have all impacted reconstruction of 
the system. 

This letter refers to both the Embar- 
cadero and the Cypress freeways. 

Two of the structures, the Cypress Street 
Freeway and Embarcadero Freeway have 
been completely demolished. The city and 
county of San Francisco are developing a re- 
placement for the Embarcadero Freeway and 
expect it to be under construction by 1996. 
Under the direction of the State Department 
of Transportation, Caltrans, the Cypress 
Freeway replacement program has prepared 
several contracts, all of which can be under- 
way in fiscal year 1994. 

These funds are now necessary, and 
an effort is going to be made to elimi- 
nate them from this supplemental. 

Quoting from the letter: 

Under earlier congressional action, $1 bil- 
lion of Federal emergency relief funds had 
been made available for repair of earth- 
quake-damaged highways and freeways. This 
amount has been determined to be $385 mil- 
lion short of the funds needed for the full 
share of the work eligible for emergency re- 
lief funding. 

Three hundred fifteen million dollars 
is in this emergency supplemental. It is 
no less an emergency just because 
Loma Prieta took place in 1989 than it 
is today. It is the remaining amount 
that is necessary to move on with con- 
struction of the Cypress Freeway. As I 
might point out, both the Embarcadero 
and the Cypress are two huge struc- 
tures that were entirely demolished, 
not a section of the structure, but huge 
structures, entirely demolished by this 
earthquake. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CA, 
October 5, 1993. 
Hon. DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Hart Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR FEINSTEIN: The Loma 

Prieta Earthquake caused damage to the 
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transportation system in the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay area that was unprecedented in 
modern history. 

The engineering complexity, the number of 
multi-level structures damaged, the densely 
populated area and the environmental con- 
cerns have all impacted the reconstruction 
of the system. Two of the structures, the Cy- 
press Street Freeway and the Embarcadero 
Freeway have been completely demolished. 
The City and County of San Francisco are 
developing a replacement for the 
Embarcadeo Freeway and expect it to be 
under construction by 1996. Under the direc- 
tion of the State Department of Transpor- 
tation (Caltrans), the Cypress Freeway re- 
placement program has prepared several con- 
tracts, all of which can be underway in Fis- 
cal Year 1994. 

Under earlier Congressional action, $1 bil- 
lion of Federal Emergency Relief Funds had 
been made available for repair of earth- 
quake-damaged highways and freeways. This 
amount has been determined to be $385 mil- 
lion short of the funds needed for the full 
share of the work eligible for Emergency Re- 
lief Funding. 

The Cypress Freeway contracts alone 
would require the $315 million of additional 
Emergency Relief Funding that the Presi- 
dent has requested for earthquake repair. 

As you well know, any additional Federal 
funds that can be allocated to reconstruction 
of the Bay Area Transportation System will 
be beneficial to an economic revitalization of 
the entire State of California. 

Your continuing support is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. VAN LOBEN SELS, 
Director. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. It would seem to 
me, Mr. President, that as we look at 
30 possible remaining amendments to 
this bill, at 10 minutes after the noon 
hour, I know for а fact that within 24 
hours Members are booked on planes to 
return to their districts. This bill may 
not be passed, and the conference will 
not have taken place. Then we go away 
for 10 days and we come back, and 
FEMA will effectively have run out of 
money. 

They will begin making judgments 
between one State disaster and another 
as to which has the highest priority for 
funding. And FEMA has said they will 
fund emergency relief prior to public 
assistance relief. 

I do not think we want to be in this 
situation. I certainly do not want to be 
in this situation. 

I know this is а large supplemental 
and I regret it. The damage is commen- 
surately large. 

Ithink it is our duty to come to grips 
with this bill and to make a decision. I 
am hopeful that Members that have 
amendments will recognize the short- 
ness of time before their colleagues 
embark on planes to return to their 
districts and that we might be able to 
conclude this business today. It is real- 
ly important. It is important not only 
to the people of California, it is impor- 
tant to the flood plain areas in the 
Midwest and many other States as 
well. 

Just in conclusion, it obviously is le- 
gitimate to have a discussion of wheth- 
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er a supplemental item is of an emer- 
gency nature or not. I think that is a 
legitimate debate. I know under the 
rules of this Senate anything is legiti- 
mate in debate. However, the clock is 
ticking and the people are needful. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MCCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1456 
(Purpose: To offset the cost of the Emer- 
gency Supplemental Appropriations Act of 

1994 by rescinding an additional $2.2 billion 

from the FHA, as requested by the Presi- 

dent) 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1456. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 108, on line 20, insert the following 

new proviso: 
Provided further, That of the amounts appro- 
priated for the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, an additional amount of $2,209,716,000 is 
hereby rescinded in accordance with the re- 
scission proposals reflected on page 1018 of 
the "Budget of the U.S. Government Арреп- 
dix“ for fiscal year 1995. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is one which is based on a 
proposal that was made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States contained in 
his budget for fiscal year 1995 on page 
1018, which later was taken out of the 
main body of the budget. It calls for 
the elimination of $2.2 billion in high- 
way demonstration projects, which in 
the view of the President, at least at 
that time, are unneeded projects. 

On page 1018, under Miscellaneous 
Appropriations, Rescission Proposal," 
$343 million is one part of it, $1.7 bil- 
lion is another part of it, and $144 mil- 
lion the other part. The reasons given 
in the President's budget need no 
elaboration by me. They read as fol- 
lows. 

The first proposal, transmitted November 
1, 1993, reflects savings from eliminating 
funding provided by annual appropriations 
acts from all unauthorized highway dem- 
onstration projects that are not under con- 
struction. Such highway projects should 
compete for funds through the normal allo- 
cation and planning processes within the 
Federal-aid highways grants program. 

А second proposal would rescind savings 
from the elimination of selected highway 
demonstration projects. Such projects should 
compete for funds through the normal allo- 
cation and planning processes at the State 
level. 

The second proposal is consistent with and 
in addition to the November 1, 1993 proposal. 

In its reports, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has found that such highway demonstra- 
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tion project completion costs will greatly ex- 
ceed authorized Federal and State contribu- 
tions, and that State officials are uncertain 
where they will find more funding. The re- 
scission of these funds is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Vice President’s 
National Performance Review. 


The explanation for the other two are 
exactly the same as the first, ending 
with: “Тһе rescission of these funds is 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Vice President’s National 
Performance Review.” 

Mr. President, I would again quote 
from an item in Congress Daily, enti- 
tled Clinton Switches Stance on Cut- 
ting Highway Projects.“ 

The Clinton administration, which in its 
new FY95 budget Monday proposed rescind- 
ing about $3 billion in budget authority for 
highway demonstration projects, has decided 
not to rescind the money after all, a congres- 
sional said today. That isn't what they're 
proposing now," said the source, who said 
the special message" President Clinton sent 
to Congress containing his requested rescis- 
sions did not include the highway money, 
even though the administration's budget— 
prepared earlier—includes a reference to the 
cuts in the appendix. The source said the 
change was made after the administration 
got pressure last week from legislators rep- 
resenting Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New 
York and California—four states that were 
to get 40 percent of the $2.2 billion for dem- 
onstration projects in FY94. “Тһе adminis- 
tration got cold feet" about the cuts, the 
Source said. 

Clinton was going to use the money saved 
from cutting the demonstration projects to 
help fully fund the FY95 component of the 
1991 surface transportation bill. The adminis- 
tration assumed $400 million in outlay sav- 
ings in FY95 by cutting the demonstration 
projects it planned to use to fund the larger 
highway bill, which administration officials 
announced as a budget priority on Monday. 
But now, the source said, the administration 
has “а $400 million outlay problem" that has 
to be solved because it no longer has all the 
money it would need to fully fund the high- 
way bill. The administration's new plan, the 
source said, would let Transportation Sec- 
retary Pena make adjustments in the high- 
way program to save $58.7 million in FY94 
and another $406.3 million in FY95 to make 
up the gap. But because of the slow spend- 
out rate for demonstration projects, the 
highway obligation limitation would have to 
be cut by $2.5 billion in FY95 to produce the 
necessary outlay savings next year. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. INOUYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage in a brief colloquy 
with my comanager of this supple- 
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mental appropriations bill, if he will be 
willing to do so. 

First, I would like to check his 
records against mine. I believe that 
last night we were able to ascertain, 
from both the Republican side and the 
Democratic side of the aisle, what 
amendments were planned, at least, to 
be offered during this period of time. 

Does he have such figures available? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, to the best of my 
recollection there are 25 amendments 
remaining to be considered. Senator 
MCCAIN has just touched upon one, so 
there are 24 to be debated. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Twenty-four. 

Mr. INOUYE. However, I have been 
advised that of the remaining 24, all 
but four or five have been somehow ad- 
dressed in other amendments. So we 
may be faced with serious, lengthy de- 
bates on four or five other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Four or five out of 
the twenty-four remaining? 

Mr. INOUYE. Yes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to 
also—— 

Mr. INOUYE. If I may also advise the 
Senator, I am certain he is aware that 
at this moment there are five amend- 
ments awaiting votes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. We have what 
we call stacked, or expected-to-have 
rollcalls, on five amendments. 

Mr. INOUYE. Yes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Then I would like to 
ask the Senator from Hawaii if he has 
any estimate of the time required to 
accommodate the Senators in handling 
this list of amendments, if he has any 
way of estimating, counting the roll- 
call times and the debate, what we are 
looking at as far as timeframe? 

Mr. INOUYE. If I may respond in this 
manner. After conferring with the lead- 
ership of the Senate, both Democrat 
and Republican, I am led to believe and 
conclude that we should be finished by 
10 p.m. this evening. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Ten p.m. 

Mr. INOUYE. The bill. Hopefully to- 
morrow we will go into conference. 

Мг. HATFIELD. Would the Senator 
not agree that is within the context 
that we would be moving along with 
these, from the time he made that in- 
quiry and that estimate from the lead- 
ership, and, with the exception of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], we 
have really not accomplished very 
much this morning? We have been here 
on the floor since 10:15, I believe, when 
we went on this bill, and to my knowl- 
edge we have not had any conclusion of 
any of these amendments we have had 
pending. Senators have been alerted. I 
know the Republican Cloakroom—and I 
understand the Democratic Cloakroom 
as well—has informed the Senators on 
this list that we are ready to handle 
those amendments. We are here to do 
business. 

Again, with the exception of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, we have had col- 
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loquies, we have had statements, but I 
am not aware of any amendment that 
has been, really, offered, with that ex- 
ception. 

Mr. INOUYE. We have accepted the 
amendment submitted by Senator 
COHEN, as my colleague knows. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. Yes. That was 
really not a controversial amendment 
and that did not necessitate extended 
debate. 

Mr. INOUYE. Not at all. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In effect, those the 
Senator has identified as requiring a 
period of time for debate—we both un- 
derstand we do not know precisely how 
much time, but we know it is con- 
troversial enough that it will elicit de- 
bate—none of those amendments really 
are in the process; are they? 

Mr. INOUYE. In conferring with the 
leadership of the Senate, I am led to 
conclude that in their assessment of 
the schedule, an assumption was made 
that very little would be done in the 
morning and that the activities should 
commence in about 30 minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. As the Senator 
knows, it has been observed we operate 
like mushrooms, often. We tend to do 
our growing activity at nighttime. Yet 
here we are, convened to do the busi- 
ness of the Senate as of 10:15 this morn- 
ing on this particular bill. 

What are the options that we have as 
managers of this bill, to expedite this 
bill’s handling, as my colleague sees it? 
In light of the fact that the leader, Mr. 
MITCHELL, indicated very clearly on 
more than one occasion that we must 
complete this bill, getting this aid—as 
the Senators from California and oth- 
ers have emphasized again and again 
and again today—we must complete 
this before the recess begins for the 
Presidential recess, Lincoln Day, we 
used to call it. And that is scheduled to 
begin tomorrow, Friday. 

At the same time, we must complete 
this bill in the Senate, we must go to 
conference with the House to resolve 
the differences between the two, and 
come back here again to report to the 
body to adopt the conference report. 

We have no idea how long it is going 
to take in the conference. I can say one 
thing, if we had adopted one of the 
amendments that was offered yester- 
day, we would be in conference, I am 
convinced, at least days, not just 
hours, but perhaps days. So we do not 
know what kinds of complexities may 
create a longer conference than we 
would like, by amendments that may 
be adopted that are pending today. 

Is that a correct analysis? What are 
the options we have to expedite this? 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I believe the leadership, 
in concluding that we would be finished 
by 10 this evening, has assumed that we 
would pass a clean bill without con- 
troversial amendments. If the amend- 
ment that the Senator has referred to 
was adopted yesterday, my conference 
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with House leaders would lead me to 
believe that we would not even have a 
conference. They would consider that 
as a waste of time. 

There is another matter that we 
should consider. Because I was advised 
that it would be as late as 10 o’clock 
this evening, I came to work this 
morning with a small overnight bag. I 
have a suit, change of shirts, under- 
wear, socks because if we are here until 
10 o’clock, it will be extremely difficult 
for Members to get home. We are look- 
ing forward to one of the worst sleet 
storms in the history of the District 
this evening. 

So if we wish to spend the evening, 
then let us stay until 10 or 11 o'clock. 
We can almost guarantee that half of 
us—those who do not live in the neigh- 
borhood—will have to spend the 
evening here. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for making that observation because it 
was the next issue I wanted to get to, 
and that is the so-called weather pre- 
diction. We will be urged, I am sure, as 
managers of the bill, to not have roll- 
calls after a certain time so that staff 
and Members may get home because of 
this pending storm, plus the fact we 
want to start a recess tomorrow. 

Will the Senator not agree that at 
some particular point in time any Sen- 
ator—not just the managers—any Sen- 
ator can stand here and ask for third 
reading of this bill? 

Mr. INOUYE. At this moment, in 
fact. 

Mr. HATFIELD. So I am correct. In 
other words, if patience tends to run 
out and the clock tends to run out and 
the weather begins to worsen and the 
contingencies they represent, we could, 
in effect, say third reading of this bill, 
closing out those amendments that the 
Senators, who have said they would 
perhaps offer them, refuse to come to 
the floor to offer them. They will be 
cut out; is that correct? 

Mr. INOUYE. According to the rules 
of the Senate, that is possible. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am talking about 
options. Iam not talking about actions 
but options. 

Is it also true that the managers of 
the bill have another option? We can 
call up these amendments in the ab- 
sence of the author, and we could expe- 
dite this by taking those amendments 
in a series of actions to wipe the slate 
clean and thereby move to third read- 
ing; is that another option? 

Mr. INOUYE. That is an option, but I 
doubt we will exercise that option. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would just like to 
know what our options are. I am not 
suggesting these will be actions taken 
because I assume we will confer with 
the leadership before such drastic ac- 
tions might be taken. But I just want 
to say, I would like to put the Senate 
on notice that Members who have indi- 
cated that they are planning to offer 
amendments, if they have had a change 
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of mind, I urge them to let us know so 
we can chalk those amendments off our 
list. But otherwise to please come to 
the floor and let us utilize this time 
and get this bill completed because of 
the sequence of events that we have al- 
ready stated that follow the Senate ac- 
tion; namely, conference with the 
House, resolving the differences, com- 
ing back here and getting the report 
adopted. 

I will at this point indicate, it might 
be my desire to have a rollcall on the 
conference report so that I do not 
think Senators ought to feel like they 
can escape into the recess feeling that 
there will be no further rollcall votes 
because the conference report will be 
voice voted. I want to put on notice 
that it is my intention right now to 
possibly call for a rollcall vote on the 
final conference report. 

Mr. INOUYE. If that is the case, I 
would like to make two observations. 
One, we are here to provide extraor- 
dinary relief and assistance to those 
citizens, fellow citizens, in the Midwest 
and in California who have suffered un- 
imaginable problems, tragedies. If we 
do not resolve this by this weekend— 
and I am not speaking of the recess— 
then certain funding programs will 
cease, and it will take weeks, if not 
months, to revive them again. 

In the meantime, certain people may 
have to go without shelter, without 
medical care, and I do not think that is 
the intention of this body. 

I hope we can resolve this matter by 
this evening, permitting the managers 
and the conferees to begin our discus- 
sions with the House and hopefully by 
tomorrow noon conclude that, get back 
here and vote on it. 

If we stay until 10 o'clock, then the 
conference will not begin tonight. We 
will have to be here despite the sleet 
and the snow. Hopefully, we can con- 
clude it at some reasonable hour and 
Members will have to stick around if 
that request for the yeas and nays is 
made. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DORGAN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I will be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. DORGAN. I have listened to this 
interesting discussion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Just discussion. 

Mr. DORGAN. I was thinking about 
the stories I read about the difficulty 
of moving a wagon train across the 
West. They usually came through 
North Dakota. 'The difficulty with 
moving wagon trains was that a wagon 
train could only move under any condi- 
tion as fast as the slowest wagon. 

I am reminded of that pace when I 
watch the Senate from time to time. 
The Senator from Oregon is talking 
about those who want to offer amend- 
ments should really be here to do it, 
otherwise, we perhaps ought to move 
to third reading. 
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This body is full of a lot of wonderful 
people and it is full of, occasionally, а 
few bad habits. One of those bad habits 
that all of us probably have is not get- 
ting here to offer the amendments 
when we should. I think from time to 
time, we ought to consider going to 
third reading if nobody is around with 
amendments. 

We should never disadvantage a 
Member of this body who wants to offer 
an amendment, who wishes to offer а 
legislative initiative. They have every 
right to do that under every сіг- 
cumstance. But it seems to me from 
time to time we ought to try to find 
some pressure to move ahead with 
more dispatch, and one way to do that 
is to serve ample notice to anybody 
who wants to offer an amendment, to 
say now is the time. If time elapses, I 
encourage those who manage the bill, 
let us move ahead and consider third 
reading. 

I know they are reluctant to do that. 
I urge you by saying that some Mem- 
bers would say to you, Congratula- 
tions." Do not disadvantage anybody, 
but give fair notice and then after fair 
time, let us try to move ahead. 

Mr. INOUYE. If the Senator will 
yield, we are debating at this moment 
with smiles on our face, but I can as- 
sure you, as one of the managers, that 
if this debate continues on much 
longer, we may be forced to exercise 
that option. 

As our two ladies from California 
have so eloquently reminded us this 
morning, we are here to provide ex- 
traordinary relief and assistance to 
those men and women who are still suf- 
fering. 

As Senators of the United States, we 
are bound by our oath to carry out our 
responsibilities and duties. If it means 
calling for a third reading, I can assure 
the Senator that I am prepared to do 
that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from North Dakota 
and the Senator from Hawaii for their 
comments. 

Mr. President, both the Senator from 
Hawaii and the Senator from Califor- 
nia, present in the Chamber, have kept 
our focus on this bill beyond the proce- 
dures by which we find ourselves frus- 
trated at the moment. The real focus is 
that we have an emergency. We have 
people who are hurting, who are suffer- 
ing, who are without homes, who are 
without services, and we must move 
this kind of aid to them more quickly 
than we are appearing to do at this mo- 
ment. I like that focus, and I hope peo- 
ple in this body will understand that 
we are not just waiting patiently for 
them to offer an amendment to some 
other matter or related matter. We are 
really here waiting to get aid to the 
people in need in California. 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I have often man- 
aged bills on this floor, and I did have 
the same frustration those times that 
the Senator from North Dakota is ex- 
pressing with respect to this bill. I 
think we all agree that the managers 
of the bill are doing a very good job 
dealing with an impossible situation. It 
is not their fault. They have not caused 
this by any stretch of the imagination. 
There are other recalcitrant Senators 
who are not playing as well as they 
should. 

I might say, Mr. President, I have a 
comment I would like to make to help 
move this process along, and that is a 
comment on the pending amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona is proposing to rescind high- 
way demonstration projects. The ad- 
ministration is working on another 
way of dealing with a problem. What 
was the problem? The problem is that 
presently the ІБТЕА is not fully fund- 
ed. 

An earlier effort to solve that prob- 
lem was the President’s decision to re- 
scind approximately $2.2 billion in 
demonstration project expenditures. 
There may be a better way to be sure 
that ISTEA is fully funded. Namely, it 
is my thought that the Environment 
and Public Works Committee will work 
with the Appropriations Committee 
this year to fully fund ISTEA, instead 
of going back and automatically re- 
scinding these projects. One option pre- 
sented by the Secretary would cut 
about $400 million in outlays in fiscal 
year 1994 across the board from all of 
the programs in ISTEA. That option 
would include not only demonstration 
projects but the entire highway pro- 
gram. And I note that ISTEA funding 
is almost $18 billion for this year. 

I believe that there is а far better ap- 
proach than this amendment. And if we 
agree to work on another approach, an 
approach that the administration is in 
agreement with, I believe this amend- 
ment would not be necessary. We can 
work to fully fund ISTEA using an- 
other approach. We do not need to pass 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona to rescind demonstration 
projects. 

So I urge the Senator from Arizona 
to withdraw his amendment because it 
really is not the right solution. We can 
accomplish the same objective of fund- 
ing ISTEA by à much better procedure. 

If the Senator wishes to proceed with 
his amendment and wants a vote on his 
amendment, I strongly urge all Sen- 
ators to refrain from voting in favor of 
his amendment. We can come up with а 
much better approach to making sound 
investments in our infrastructure. 

Mr. MCCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
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Montana that he has a much better ap- 
proach. I hope that approach will be 
implemented soon. I do not see how 
that approach will affect $2.2 billion in 
demonstration projects which have to 
be acted on now; otherwise, it is too 
late. But I would certainly be inter- 
ested in his new approach because I can 
tell the Senator from Montana that the 
American people are tired of the old 
approach of the earmarking of special 
interest projects which have no com- 
petitive process, which many times do 
not even have a hearing, much less 
some kind of competitive, open process 
where they should compete for the tax- 
payers' hard-earned dollars, which they 
are not in this case. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient sec- 
ond. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MCCAIN. I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this matter be 
set aside and placed on the list of those 
amendments which will be considered 
later this afternoon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The presence of à quorum has 
been questioned. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoR- 
GAN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask to 
speak as in morning business for 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes as in 
morning business. 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, last No- 
vember we passed the Roth-Grassley 
amendment to the crime bill, 100-0. In 
that amendment, we denounced the 
Justice Department's new, narrow in- 
terpretation of the Federal child por- 
nography statutes announced by the 
Solicitor General in the case of United 
States versus Knox. We implored the 
Justice Department to enforce the law 
and to protect our children. 

President Clinton supported our ef- 
fort by sending a letter to the Attorney 
General which stated that he fully 
agree(d) with the Senate about what 
the proper scope of the child pornog- 
raphy law should be." I was heartened 
by the President's words of support. 
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Unfortunately, I have to report today 
that despite the President's words, the 
Justice Department has done nothing 
to alter its new, narrow, and dangerous 
interpretation of the child pornography 
laws. 

To review the facts, the Justice De- 
partment successfully prosecuted Ste- 
phen Knox for possession of child por- 
nography, Mr. Knox having previously 
been convicted of a similar offense. The 
Third Circuit then upheld the convic- 
tion on appeal. In March 1993, the Jus- 
tice Department's initial Supreme 
Court brief argued that the Third Cir- 
cuit was right and that the conviction 
should stand. The video tapes at issue 
depicted girls as young as 10 who, al- 
though not nude, were posed provoca- 
tively with the camera frequently 
zooming in on the children's pubic and 
genital areas for extended periods. Ad- 
vertising catalogs for the tapes showed 
they were designed to pander to 
pedophiles with descriptions such as 
"bathing suits on girls as young аз 15 
that are so revealing it's almost like 
seeing them naked (some say even bet- 
бег).” 

In September 1993, the new Solicitor 
General reversed the Justice Depart- 
ment’s earlier position. He filed a new 
brief in the Knox case, arguing that the 
Third Circuit was wrong and that the 
conviction of Knox should be vacated. 
Most disturbingly, the new Justice De- 
partment brief introduced a new re- 
quirement for what qualifies as child 
pornography—that the material must 
depict a child lasciviously engaging in 
sexual conduct (as distinguished from 
lasciviousness on the part of the pho- 
tographer or viewer)." In other words, 
the Justice Department's new interpre- 
tation of the law focuses exclusively on 
the acts of the child rather than on the 
actions of the pornographer. This com- 
pletely ignores the fact that children 
can, for example, be photographed in a 
lascivious manner even while they are 
sleeping. 

As I have said before, my concern 
goes beyond the facts of the Knox case, 
because under the new Justice Depart- 
ment interpretation even totally nude 
depictions of children may not be pros- 
ecuted unless the child herself is acting 
lasciviously. Thus the new interpreta- 
tion of the law threatens to prevent 
the prosecution of many child pornog- 
raphers and creates a giant loophole in 
our child pornography laws for the ben- 
efit of pornographers and pedophiles. 

The Justice Department has tried to 
claim that its new interpretation of 
the law would have no practical effect. 
On November 18, 1993, I received a let- 
ter from the Department of Justice as- 
serting that not a single prosecution or 
investigation ‘‘of which we are aware" 
would be terminated because of the 
new standards adopted in the Knox 
brief. As it turned out, the emphasis 
was on the word aware.“ At my re- 
quest, a subsequent survey of the 93 
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U.S. Attorneys offices conducted by 
the Justice Department turned up at 
least 10 pending investigations with 
facts similar to the Knox case. 

At the same time, the Justice De- 
partment is trying to avoid a court 
test of its new, narrow interpretation 
of the law. On December 23, 1993, the 
Department filed a motion with the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals urging a 
new trial for Knox because Knox ''has 
never been tried under the interpreta- 
tion of the statute now urged by the 
government.“ But the Justice Depart- 
ment now wants to try Knox, not for 
possession of the video tapes for which 
he was originally charged, but for the 
possession of other tapes that the De- 
partment has previously stipulated it 
would not introduce into evidence. 
Normally one would expect that an al- 
ready convicted defendant would jump 
at the chance for a new trial when of- 
fered one by the prosecutors. But de- 
fendant Knox opposed the Govern- 
ment’s motion, asserting that the De- 
partment was engaged in a political 
strategy to avoid the issue and the 
political brouhaha” caused by the So- 
licitor General's brief. On this point, at 
least, Mr. Knox is exactly right. 

To be assured that our voice is heard, 
on January 12, 1994, 137 Members of the 
Senate and House filed a friend of the 
court brief opposing the Justice De- 
partment’s motion to give Knox a new 
trial. We have also been granted the 
privilege of filing a friend of the court 
brief on the merits. I urge my col- 
leagues to sign onto this brief. With 
the pornographers and the prosecutors 
on the same side, we must be certain 
the court will hear from someone who 
is prepared to defend the children. 

I recently wrote to President Clinton 
about the Justice Department’s latest 
actions. I informed the President that 
in light of his past statements and the 
Justice Department’s latest action, I 
can only conclude that the Justice De- 
partment is acting against his wishes. 

If the President believes what he has 
been saying about child pornography, 
it is time for him to back up his words 
with action. The Solicitor’s brief must 
be disavowed and Federal prosecutors 
must be instructed that they will con- 
tinue to enforce the law as most courts 
had interpreted it before the flip-flop 
brief in the Knox case muddied the wa- 
ters. 

I know what Congress intended when 
we passed the Child Protection Act of 
1984. We intended to stamp out the 
business of child pornography in this 
country and to stop the sexual exploi- 
tation of our children by pornographers 
and pedophiles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to President Clin- 
ton, dated February 2, 1994, be printed 
in the RECORD following my statement. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1994. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have received the 
reply of your counsel, Mr. Bernard W. Nuss- 
baum, to my November 12, 1993 letter to you 
regarding child pornography. As I mentioned 
in my November letter, I was pleased by 
your support for my amendment to the 
crime bill expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress regarding the Supreme Court brief filed 
by the Department of Justice in the case of 
United States v. Knox. 

As you will recall, the Roth-Grassley 
amendment, adopted by the Senate by a vote 
of 100-0, declared It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that in filing its brief in United States 
v. Knox, No. 92-1183 * * * the Department of 
Justice did not accurately reflect the intent 
of Congress.“ The Senate made it clear that 
it unanimously believes that the current law 
is sound and that it was the intent of Con- 
gress, when the child pornography law was 
passed in 1984, that the law would cover cases 
involving facts such as those revealed in the 
Knox case. 

Iam very concerned by the recent motion 
filed by the Justice Department in the Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Knox case. 
On December 23, 1993, the Justice Depart- 
ment filed а motion with the Third Circuit 
requesting that the Knox case be remanded 
to the Federal District Court to be retried 
under the very interpretation that the Sen- 
ate unanimously repudiated. The Depart- 
ment's motion states, [blecause appellant 
has never been tried under the interpretation 
of the statute now urged by the government, 
we agree with appellant [Knox] that a new 
trial is required.” 

In light of the Justice Department's latest 
action, I can only conclude that the Justice 
Department is acting against your wishes. 

Moreover, since the Department of Justice 
has already been irretrievably compromised 
in the Knox case by the filing of two briefs 
in the Supreme Court taking different posi- 
tions, I renew my suggestion that you ap- 
point a specíal counsel with instructions to 
file a new brief with the Court of Appeals, 
which accurately reflects your view and the 
Senate's view of the current scope of the law. 

Unless the Justice Department imme- 
diately disavows its narrow interpretation of 
the child pornography laws, I fear child por- 
nographers currently under prosecution or 
under investigation, including the defendant 
in the Knox case, could go free. To prevent 
that result, I urge that you direct the Jus- 
tice Department to immediately apply the 
intended interpretation of the child pornog- 
raphy laws to any and all child pornography 
cases currently under investigation or litiga- 
tion. 

I look forward to your response and to 
working with your Administration on this 
important issue. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR., 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GRASSLEY}. 
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PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
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APPROPRIATION FOR EMPLOYEE/MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS OFFICE 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak for a few moments 
on a provision in the bill that is before 
us, which, compared to the billions of 
dollars in the bill, is a very small pro- 
vision that is tucked away in this 
emergency supplemental. It happens to 
be $1.05 million to fund lawyers re- 
tained by the Senate to defend Sen- 
ators in employment discrimination 
cases. 

First and foremost, it can hardly be 
characterized, in my judgment, as an 
emergency. Second, it seems to me 
that, even if there is a need for some 
money in this area, $1.05 million is an 
excessive amount of money. 

In 1991, I worked very closely with 
Senator MITCHELL on an amendment to 
cover the Senate under the civil rights 
laws, and I thank Senator MITCHELL for 
that. Without his cooperation, it would 
not have been possible for us to make 
this breakthrough of starting to cover 
Congress under laws that it previously 
has exempted itself from. 

Our amendment in 1991 created a 
Fair Employment Office to hear dis- 
crimination cases and also to hear 
complaints. It set out a four-step proc- 
ess to resolve these charges. It allowed 
for an appeal to the Federal appellate 
court. 

The amendment was enacted, and in 
the summer of 1992, the Fair Employ- 
ment Office opened its doors. This rep- 
resented the first time the Senate 
would be governed by the same laws— 
in this case the civil rights laws of our 
Nation—as businesses of America. 

The enforcement mechanism, how- 
ever, was quite a bit different from the 
system that governed the private sec- 
tor. The different enforcement mecha- 
nism was one of the compromises that 
I made to get the process of congres- 
sional coverage under way. 

Sometime last year, there was a deci- 
sion, I believe at the leadership level, 
that the Senate should have some law- 
yers on the staff to defend Senators 
and other employing units, such as the 
Sergeant at Arms, the Secretary, and 
other branches of the Senate, in any 
discrimination cases. After all, it was 
too expensive to hire private lawyers 
to represent the employer’s interests 
every time a charge might be filed. 

For the first time, in a very real 
sense, since this decision had to be 
made, we found ourselves as a body— 
maybe not individually yet—experienc- 
ing the burdens and the pressures felt 
by businesses, businesses of every size 
across America—the cost of hiring law- 
yers. 

The Senate can handle it, of course, 
by simply appropriating money to hire 
lawyers in-house. Although I believe 
there is too much money contained in 
this bill for that purpose, that can be 
done. 

But American businesses, large or 
small, cannot just appropriate more 
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money to hire lawyers. These busi- 
nesses have to earn it. So it means that 
these businesses may forego investing 
in new equipment or may not give em- 
ployees a needed raise. Here in the Sen- 
ate, though, we can just appropriate 
money. We can do it by calling it an 
emergency. 

I hope no one mistakes what I am 
saying here. I am not suggesting that 
we do away with the civil rights laws. 
I fought too hard applying them to the 
Senate. And there is now justice not 
only for the average citizen in Amer- 
ica, but for employees of this body, as 
well. But it seems to me that we have 
to find a way to make these important 
laws less costly and less burdensome to 
enforce, both here in the Congress and 
in the private sector. 

I am hopeful that we will have a 
chance to consider all-encompassing 
congressional coverage sometime later 
this year. I hope we have an oppor- 
tunity to do that when the Senate con- 
siders the legislative reform package. 
If we do not consider that package, 
then I hope we have an opportunity to 
consider it as a separate item so that 
all of the laws that Congress has ex- 
empted itself from—going back to the 
1930’s, I believe—will now cover Con- 
gress so that our employees will have 
the same protections that employees in 
the private sector have. And, since we 
are all individual employers in the 
Senate when we hire our respective 
staffs, I hope we also will then know 
the burdens that small and large busi- 
nesses in America endure to comply 
with laws passed by this body. 

Now, there are going to be costs. You 
cannot deny there are going to be some 
costs associated with congressional 
compliance with all these labor and en- 
forcement laws. 

I hope we have a chance to consider 
the need for hiring lawyers. I believe it 
would have been better to consider 
that need in the context of the hear- 
ings that come out of that process, as 
opposed to putting this $1.05 million in 
this emergency bill. The bottom line, 
whether it is for this bill or something 
we do in the future about congressional 
coverage, is that we must consider the 
subject of hiring lawyers. Because once 
we in Congress understand and experi- 
ence firsthand what these costs are, 
maybe then we will be able to devise 
more efficient ways for all Americans 
to meet the responsibilities of these 
laws. We will sense it firsthand. 

I yield the floor and suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
minutes as in morning business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 
— 0 


FACES OF THE HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today as part of my continuing effort 
to put a human face on the health care 
crisis in our country. Today I want to 
share the story of Brant and Dorothy 
Venlet, who are senior citizens who 
live in Morley, MI. 

Mr. and Mrs. Venlet are on a fixed in- 
come and they are struggling with the 
out-of-pocket expenses that they have 
to pay for prescription drugs. 

The husband, Brant, is 76 years old 
and his wife Dorothy is 75. They are 
both covered by Medicare, which cur- 
rently does not cover prescription 
drugs. Brant has been retired for 14 
years and has been purchasing a 
MediGap insurance policy to try to 
pick up what he can of what Medicare 
does not cover. Mr. Venlet did not get 
any retiree health benefits because his 
former employer, a manufacturing 
company, cut the benefits right before 
he retired. 

Brant suffers from kidney failure and 
he now needs dialysis treatments three 
times each week. I can tell you from 
my own family experience that is a 
very difficult thing to have to go 
through. Medicare only pays for a por- 
tion of the dialysis. 

So the Venlets need to maintain 
their supplemental policy to try to 
cover the additional costs. Unfortu- 
nately, Brant and Dorothy, in their 
midseventies, are not able to afford a 
supplemental policy that covers pre- 
scription drugs. In addition to the 
medication that Brant needs for his 
kidney problem, Dorothy needs medi- 
cation for lung problems. So at the 
present time, the Venlets are paying 
somewhere between $150 and $200 a 
month out of pocket for the medica- 
tions they need just to keep from get- 
ting sicker. 

Mr. President, costs like these are 
devastating to senior citizens, whether 
separate or in couples, and those on 
fixed incomes. The Venlets only make 
about $1,300 a month from Social Secu- 
rity and Social Security disability, and 
about 15 percent of that now goes just 
for the prescription drugs. This is in 
addition to their MediGap policy pre- 
mium, which they have to have and 
which was just increased to almost $400 
every 2 months. 

Mr. Venlet wrote to me last Septem- 
ber to tell me what a financial hard- 
ship this has been for him and his wife. 
He said this, and I want to quote him: 

Considering our fixed income, we just can- 
not continue with these increases. 

And he went on to describe their sit- 
uation. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the 
Venlets are not alone. There are mil- 
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lions of senior citizens throughout the 
United States who are struggling with 
the high cost of prescription drugs and 
the premiums for their supplemental 
policies. So I think it is a vitally im- 
portant step that President Clinton has 
included Medicare coverage of prescrip- 
tion drugs under his reform proposal. 
The medicines that people need to stay 
alive and maintain their health are a 
real bargain when you compare that 
with a worsening medical condition or 
the need for somebody to actually have 
to undergo intensive medical treat- 
ment, oftentimes in a hospital. 

We all know that senior citizens are 
just one of dozens of groups in our soci- 
ety who are struggling under our cur- 
rent health care system, a system that 
needs to be reformed and one that I 
think we can and must reform this 
year. 

So I am going to do everything I can 
to work with my colleagues to iron out 
and pass a reform package that will 
make comprehensive health care cov- 
erage affordable and available to every 
American. 

I again salute President Clinton for 
bringing this issue forward. He and his 
wife have made this a driving, top pri- 
ority issue for this legislative session. I 
think they are right to do that. We 
need to go ahead and act on this issue 
so that we can help families like the 
Venlets, that I described today, іп Mor- 
ley, MI. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DECONCINI per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 1845 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.) 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] 
has introduced an amendment dealing 
with a reduction in the urgent supple- 
mental that is before us. It is incum- 
bent upon me to not only oppose this 
amendment but also to offer an expla- 
nation of the funding request. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee bill includes $12.4 million for funds 
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to pay the cost of converting thousands 
of computer tapes to a readable format. 
This expense is in response to numer- 
ous Federal court orders and appellate 
decisions in Armstrong versus Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

The funds are paid for by transfers 
from the Air Force and a reduction in 
the IRS tax system modernization pro- 
grams. These funds have not been des- 
ignated as emergency. 

The Armstrong case originated back 
in 1989 when private citizens requested, 
through the Freedom of Information 
Act, access to National Security Coun- 
cil E-Mail, including Oliver North’s E- 
Mail and other information that he had 
on the computers and the mail system 
then, as well as other agencies of the 
Executive Office of the President. 

The court determined that the Exec- 
utive Office of the President had to 
maintain, preserve, and make acces- 
sible in a reasonable form such mail, or 
so-called E-Mail backup tapes. The 
U.S. district court has held the Execu- 
tive Office of the President in con- 
tempt including a fine of $50,000 a day 
if they do not comply with that order. 
Currently, the fines are stayed during 
negotiation with the plaintiff and the 
Government. 

This supplemental provides the re- 
sources to make the tape conversions 
mandated by the Court. The Armstrong 
case focused on E-Mail communication 
during the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations, particularly the National Se- 
curity Council system, that were the 
subject of the Iran-Contra investiga- 
tions. 

The Bush administration was held in 
contempt for failing to issue record- 
keeping guidelines and failing to ade- 
quately preserve backup tapes. 

So if the Brown amendment carries 
and we eliminate this money, that 
means the Executive Office of the 
President will continue to be in con- 
tempt of court. And talk about the rule 
of law. That is what is before us, to 
comply with the court order even if we 
do not like it. 

The Clinton administration has been 
saddled with this tremendous resource 
burden. It has the burden of coming up 
with the funds and also of providing 
those backup tapes for the E-Mail for 
the year that they have been in office. 
To preserve and restore these backup 
tapes from the Reagan-Bush adminis- 
tration through this administration. 
And that costs some money. 

I will include for the record а break- 
down of how the money will be spent. 
It covers $4.9 million for conversion of 
existing tapes. It covers $50,000 for pur- 
chase of various supplies, $700,000 for a 
VAX mini-computor to process these, 
and $1.7 million for various hardware, 
software and labor costs. It is all set 
out in this document which I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION FISCAL YEAR 1994 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
RELATED TO ARMSTRONG V. EOP 
For FY 1994, OA is requesting $7.4 million 

in no-year funds for expenses associated with 

Armstrong v. Executive Branch of the Presi- 

dent. Of that amount, $4.95 million will be 

used to process backup tapes containing 

E-Mail messages generated during the Bush 

Administration and the first year of the 

Clinton Administration. The remaining $2.45 

million will be used to acquire, install and 

test an Automated Record System, which 
will be used to process and categorize e-mail 
currently being generated on the OA system. 

Further delineation is as follows: 

CONVERSION COSTS 

$4.9 million for conversion of existing 
Bush-era and Clinton backup tapes to ASCII 
format. 

$50,000 for purchases of various supplies 
necessary for the conversion process. 

RECORD MANAGEMENT SYSTEM COSTS 
$700,000 for the purchase of a VAX mini- 
computer cluster to provide necessary capa- 

bility for processing e-mail messages under a 

rudimentary records management system; 
$1.750,000 for various hardware, software 

and labor costs associated with installing 
and upgrading an Automated Records Man- 
agement System as follows: $225,000 for Data 

Center Hardware and software; $150,000 for 

Enhanced Storage Media; $375,000 for Inte- 

gration/Installation costs; $900,000 for 

Desktop Integration; and $100,000 for Net- 

work Configuration. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL FY 1994 SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION RELATED TO ARM- 
STRONG V. EOP 
The NSC is seeking a FY 94 supplemental 

appropriation of $5.65 million for expenses 

associated with Armstrong v. EOP. The full 
amount will be used for the preservation, 
restoration, and processing of tapes contain- 
ing E-Mail messages from both the Reagan 
and Bush administrations. Associated costs 
include software, supplies and labor. NSC, at 
this time, is not seeking funds for the devel- 
opment and enhancement of an Automated 

Records Management System, as its current 

system already possesses sufficient capabil- 

ity to meet its minimal needs. 


USTR 1994 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
RELATED TO ARMSTRONG V. EOP 

The Office of the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative is seeking a supplemental FY 94 
appropriation of $75,000 for costs associated 
with Armstrong v. EOP. The funds will be 
used both for conversion of existing tapes to 
readable format and for the development of 
an Automated Records Management system. 
Costs include hardware, software, and con- 
tract support. 

Mr. DECONCINI. So, Mr. President, I 
hope my colleagues will vote to table 
or in opposition to the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROWN]. 

Now, Mr. President, on another 
amendment that I believe is pending, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], I wish to 
take a few minutes to discuss his 
amendment which would place a mora- 
torium on public building construction 
and acquisition. 
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The Vice President's National Per- 
formance Review made a recommenda- 
tion that there be a moratorium placed 
on the net increase in GSA's acquisi- 
tion of Federal office space with an es- 
timated savings of $2 billion. Beginning 
in July of last year, GSA began what is 
known as a Time-Out and Review“ of 
all new Federal construction and build- 
ing acquisition projects. 

From that review, GSA recommended 
savings of $127.7 million, the amount 
included by the committee by specific 
projects for rescission in title ІП of 
this bill. That is what is in this bill 
right here, exactly what the GSA has 
recommended. 

The GSA review proposed an elimi- 
nation of only two Federal building 
projects but savings from many due to 
reduced scope and value engineering. 
The committee adopted these гес- 
ommendations. 

It does make sense that if there will 
be a downsizing in the Federal work 
force, as proposed by the President in 
his budget last year and this year, that 
the need for increased Federal office 
space may not be totally justified. We 
have taken that into consideration. So 
has the GSA. 

However, the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts 
would propose a moratorium on all 
public building construction and acqui- 
sition. I believe this goes much too far 
for many reasons. And it may just have 
the unintended, I am sure, effect of in- 
creasing the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

For example, in President Clinton's 
fiscal year 1995 budget, he is requesting 
$999 million in new budget authority 
for the acquisition of new Federal of- 
fice space for 48 leases which are due to 
expire in fiscal year 1995. Studies con- 
ducted by the GSA just last fall con- 
cluded that the Federal Government 
would spend three times—let me repeat 
that. The Federal Government would 
spend three times as much if they re- 
newed these existing leases than if it 
went out and constructed new space or 
purchased existing buildings. So the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would prohibit the GSA, as I 
read it, from taking advantage of the 
most economic housing alternative for 
the Government, based on the market 
conditions, which just may be direct 
construction or purchase of new build- 
ings owned now by the private sector, 
but converted for Government use. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would agree that where our 
courts are concerned the Congress is 
constantly adding more judges. We are 
constantly federalizing more crimes. 
Study after study demonstrates that 
prisoners have too far to travel, and 
this creates а security risk. Jurors 
have to commute long distances, and 
that creates additional costs. 

This dramatically impacts the court 
and its ability to deliver the justice 
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System that we аге so proud of in this 
country. 

Court design changes can save 
money. There is no question about it. 
We have seen some of that. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], in- 
volved himself in reducing the cost of 
the new Portland courthouse in Oregon 
by over $25 million. And we have in- 
cluded over $100 million in savings in 
the rescission package from value engi- 
neering which will reduce the cost of 
many, many courthouses. However, we 
have no way at this time to assess the 
savings from long-term design changes. 

I want to talk about the Boston, MA, 
courthouse, This is a $218 million 
project that was funded in 3 fiscal 
years by the Appropriations sub- 
committee that I chair; $184 million in 
fiscal year 1991 as requested by the ad- 
ministration and requested by the Sen- 
ators from Massachusetts, and right- 
fully which was a commitment by our 
Government to proceed to the con- 
struction of this project. Let me repeat 
that; we appropriated $184 million in 
1991; another $20 million in 1993; and 
another $14.5 million in fiscal year 1994. 

Approximately $48 million has actu- 
ally been obligated to date on this 
project. That means that it has been 
committed and will be spent timely. 

I point this out because the Senator’s 
amendment would exempt projects al- 
ready under construction or under con- 
tract for acquisition. It is very handy 
because it protects the Boston court- 
house. I do not blame the Senator. I do 
think we should protect that court- 
house. But I think we have other court- 
houses that are just as important as 
the courthouse in Boston. 

This amendment would terminate 
most of the other courthouse projects 
where sites have already been pur- 
chased and design is already underway. 
And anyone who is familiar with build- 
ing construction realizes that a lot of 
time and a iot of money and effort go 
into the design and site acquisition ac- 
tivities before you actually see the 
bricks and mortar. 

So I would hope the Senator from 
Massachusetts has an idea about what 
the cost to the Government would be 
for funds already sunk in site acquisi- 
tion and design. 

I would further point out that just 
because the Boston courthouse project 
was funded in fiscal year 1991 that does 
not make it any more of a priority or 
necessity than other courthouses 
planned in California, in Arizona, West 
Virginia, Nevada, New Jersey, or in 
any other State. 

So I urge the defeat of the Kerry 
amendment on this subject matter. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 6 min- 
utes as in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION IN SPENDING ON 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, let me 
very briefly respond to something said 
by my colleague from Arizona. Senator 
KERRY of Massachusetts has included a 
provision in a piece of legislation he 
just introduced, one with respect to 
building moratoriums, or a reduction 
in spending for Federal buildings. I 
think there does need to be some addi- 
tional flexibility here and there. I do 
not disagree with my colleague from 
Arizona. But I must say this: The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is dead right 
on this issue with respect to the need 
to reduce spending for Federal build- 
ings. I introduced, about a year ago, 
legislation here in the Senate calling 
for a 2-year moratorium on building 
projects. 

If we are going to reduce the Federal 
work force by 250,000 workers, we can 
surely reduce the amount of money 
spent on building new, elaborate Fed- 
eral buildings. I commend the Senator 
from Massachusetts. We may need to 
make some modifications as we go. 

I also say that the new head of the 
GSA is a breath of fresh air, but we 
need to provide the strength to stop 
spending on new projects. If we are 
going to have a quarter million less 
people in the work force, we do not 
need all of these projects in the future. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I have 
taken the floor to briefly speak on the 
behavior of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Back in ancient Roman days, there 
was a practice called ‘‘augury,’’ in 
which the Romans would call on wise 
men who had wide experience to pre- 
dict the future by observing the flight 
of birds and evaluating the entrails of 
cattle. These Roman priests, or augurs, 
gave advice to the folks who were in 
charge at the time. Of course, now we 
do not have augurs, and our advisers do 
not practice augury, and they do not 
read the entrails of cattle. For better 
or for worse, we have economists in- 
stead. 

Economists do our prognostication 
for us today. They call it a science. 
There is some question as to whether 
economics is truly a science. One econ- 
omist for whom I have great affection 
has predicted nine of the last two re- 
cessions. And he is an economist whom 
I hold in very high regard. 

In 1990, on the eve of the most recent 
recession in our country, 40 of our lead- 
ing economists made their predictions 
about the coming year. Thirty-five pre- 
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dicted that in the next 12 months there 
would be steady growth—35 of 40—and, 
in fact, in the next 12 months we en- 
tered into a recession. 

Using all of that as an introduction, 
let me tell you that I was dumbstruck 
last week by the decision by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to increase interest 
rates. At a time when we have had 
steady reductions—steady reductions— 
in the rate of inflation, at a time when 
we are just coming out of recession, 
when this country’s economic engine is 
not yet at to cruising speed, we have 
the Federal Reserve Board, for reasons 
unknown to me and I think unknown 
to most people here, deciding to in- 
crease interest rates, to put on the 
brakes. 

Surely, deep in the bowels of that 
marble edifice that houses the Fed, 
there is a dark, dimly lit room in 
which two or three dozen “augurs” 
must be reading the flights of birds or 
the entrails of cattle. What else would 
explain a decision by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to increase interest rates 
now? What other conceivable expla- 
nation could there be? There is none by 
the evidence. Productivity is up, infla- 
tion is down, 10 million people are still 
jobless, and this country's economy is 
just coming out of a recession. What 
could possibly persuade them to in- 
crease interest rates? 

Let me try to answer this question, 
because I have introduced legislation 
with some of my colleagues, Congress- 
man HAMILTON and Senator SARBANES. 
We are suggesting that we should 
change the way the Fed behaves. 

Do you know there are people on the 
Fed's Open Market Committee who 
make decisions about this interest rate 
policy and are never confirmed, never 
appointed, never accountable to the 
public sector? These are the Federal 
Reserve Bank regional presidents. 
They are in the room helping make in- 
terest rate decisions. Why would they 
have a hair trigger, as the Senator 
from Maryland says, on inflation but 
be tone deaf to jobs and economic 
growth? It is because they serve their 
constituency, and their constituency is 
the big banks. 

We need to change the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The reform bills I have 
supported include the requirement that 
the day the Federal Reserve Board 
makes a decision, it ought to be an- 
nounced that day. That has not been 
the practice, although last week it hap- 
pened, and the press release floored the 
markets, because they had almost 
never seen one from the Fed before. 
Generally speaking, the Fed operates 
in great secrecy, behind a cloak of se- 
crecy. Usually the Fed withholds its 
decision, and then ordinary people do 
not understand what is happening to 
monetary policy. That is one goal of 
my legislation: to have the Fed an- 
nounce its decision on the same day it 
is made. 
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Second, no one should vote on mone- 
tary policy who is not accountable in 
some way to the public. Five votes in 
the Open Market Committee are cast 
by people who are presidents of the re- 
gional Federal Reserve banks, and they 
are accountable to nobody but the big 
banks. This must change. They ought 
not to be voting members of the Open 
Market Committee. They might rep- 
resent their constituency, but they 
don’t speak for mine. 

Third, the Federal Reserve Board 
ought to be open to audit. It has spent 
well over $1 billion and has not been 
audited. We ought to open the door just 
a bit and shine some light in on the 
Federal Reserve Board, give it a little 
fresh air. More open air and more sun- 
shine around what the Federal Reserve 
Board does and how it affects the 
American people cannot, in my judg- 
ment, harm the public interest. 

My point today is to say that what 
the Federal Reserve Board did last 
week was wrongheaded. I watched the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SAR- 
BANES], come to the floor and talk 
about these policies. He was right. He 
is an effective and eloquent voice on 
these issues. What the Federal Reserve 
Board has done runs counter to what 
we are trying to do in this country. 

We were told a year ago: Let us take 
the tough medicine on fiscal policy and 
cut spending, and let us increase taxes 
and do everything that is necessary to 
grapple with this Federal debt. Let us 
reduce the Federal deficit. If we do 
that, we were told, we will then see in- 
terest rates fall, and lower rates will 
then propel economic growth. 

So we took the tough economic medi- 
cine and fiscal policy. And now the peo- 
ple at the Fed who serve another con- 
stituency decide they are going to have 
а counterbalancing or countervailing 
policy of higher interest rates. 

We want this economy to begin mov- 
ing up to cruising speed. We want to 
get some juice to move this economy 
forward. We need economic growth, and 
opportunity, and renewal. Instead, as 
the Senator from Maryland said, we 
have a Federal Reserve Board that has 
a hair trigger on the subject of infla- 
tion. Inflation is going down, not up. 
There is no conceivable reason for this 
Federal policy of last Friday. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator will 
yield for a moment, the Senator is on 
to a very important subject, and I 
agree with everything he is saying. 
Furthermore, the Fed says to us, Stay 
the course on maintaining a tight fis- 
cal policy," which, of course, the Con- 
gress is committed to doing. We expect 
to do exactly that. But it seems to me 
that part of the package is that the 
Fed should have stayed the course on 
an accommodating monetary policy. If 
they start tightening up the monetary 
policy, they are going to slow down the 
economy, and all of these efforts, like 
economic growth and job restoration, 
are going to be dealt a real blow. 
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I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DORGAN. The Senator from 
Maryland puts it better than I could. 
In my 30 final seconds, let me give 
three messages: 

One to the Fed: Get your foot off the 
brake and let the economy grow. 

Second to Congress: Pass the Federal 
Reserve bil! and stop people from vot- 
ing dowa at the Open Market Commit- 
tee who are not accountable to the 
American people. 

Third: We have two vacancies on the 
Federal Reserve Board. I ask the Presi- 
dent to appoint people to the Federal 
Reserve Board who understand the 
price of groceries and the cost of living. 
Appoint my Uncle Joe, for that matter. 
Or appoint some people who believe 
that we should start this economic en- 
gine, and get it running, in order to 
provide new jobs, opportunity, and new 
economic growth. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
note the presence on the floor of the 
distinguished Senate Republican lead- 
er. 

Mr. President, I will momentarily 
propound a unanimous-consent request 
so that we can begin to dispose of some 
of the several amendments that have 
been, and are to be, offered to this bill. 

I repeat what I have said many 
times. This is an emergency bill. The 
people of California have a right to ex- 
pect that we will act promptly, as we 
did when natural disasters struck Flor- 
ida, South Carolina, and Midwestern 
States. We did not wait in those cases. 
We did not delay. We acted promptly. 

This is the largest of all of those nat- 
ural disasters, certainly in economic 
effect, and I think we should act 
promptly. So I encourage my col- 
leagues, first, to stop offering amend- 
ments that do not have anything to do 
with this tragic emergency situation 
and can serve only to delay action on 
the bill. I know that is not the inten- 
tion of any Senator. I know there is no 
Senator who is deliberately and inten- 
tionally trying to delay action on the 
California earthquake needs, but that 
is the effect of a lot of these amend- 
ments, the ones that have nothing to 
do with the subject platter. 

Obviously, if they relate to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, Senators have a 
perfect right to offer them. But I hope 
that even those we could keep to a 
minimum and bring to a close. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 

ask unanimous consent that, at 3:15 
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p.m. today, the Senate vote on, or in 
relation to, the pending Brown amend- 
ment to strike funding for Presidential 
salaries and electronic communica- 
tions; that upon the disposition of the 
Brown amendment, the Senate vote on, 
or in relation to, the pending Murkow- 
ski amendment, which is а sense-of- 
the-Senate regarding emergency 
checkoff funds; that upon the disposi- 
tion of the Murkowski amendment, the 
Senate vote on or in relation to, an 
amendment by Senator KERRY of Mas- 
sachusetts regarding rescissions; that 
upon disposition of the Kerry amend- 
ment, the Senate vote on, or in rela- 
tion to, an amendment by Senator 
Feingold, striking the section on 
peacekeeping; that upon the disposi- 
tion of the Feingold amendment, the 
Senate vote on in relation to, the 
Durenberger amendment regarding a 
natural disaster trust fund; that upon 
the disposition of the Durenberger 
amendment, the Senate vote on, or in 
relation to, the McCain amendment re- 
garding highway funds; that no second- 
degree amendments be in order to the 
pending amendments; that each of 
these votes occur without any further 
debate; and that all votes after the 
first one be for 10 minutes in duration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am not 
going to object. We may be able to 
have another couple of votes ready by 
the time those are completed. 

I hope to offer my amendment. I am 
only going to take about 10 minutes on 
it. I think there is only one other 
amendment on this side. That may not 
be offered. 

We would like to get an agreement 
that we limit amendments, if we can, 
right now or in the next few minutes, 
so we do not have anybody coming out 
to the floor at 5:30 with some new 
amendment. So we are going to try to 
do that on this side. 

I understand there may be 2 or 3 
amendments on that side that may not 
be offered. 

I just say to the leader and the man- 
ager that we want to expedite this as 
quickly as we can. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not expect 
to object, I take it the phrase ‘‘on or in 
relation %0,” which the distinguished 
majority leader has used in his request 
a number of times, includes the mak- 
ing of a point of order. In other words, 
points of order are not waived by this 
request. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, my 
intention in using the phrase ‘‘on or in 
relation to“ is to permit the making of 
a motion to table. Absent an explicit 
request to waive points of order, I re- 
gard points of order as remaining in 
order. So it is not my intention, either 
in my words or in the effect of this, to 
preclude either motions to table or 
points of order. 
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Mr. BYRD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. President, the response of the 
distinguished majority leader satisfies 
that point. 

In the event there should be a point 
of order raised, I say to the leader, in 
connection with one of the amend- 
ments, I hope we would not require 
that that provision which the majority 
leader uttered, meant there be no de- 
bate intervening. There might need to 
be a little debate if a point of order is 
raised. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Chair, in a parliamentary 
inquiry, whether the agreement as pro- 
pounded would, in fact, preclude debate 
in the event a point of order were 
made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Points of 
order are not debatable and would be 
rendered nondebatable unless provi- 
sions were made. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then I understand 
the response to be that points of order 
are not debatable; that motions to 
waive the Budget Act to overcome the 
point of order are ordinarily debatable 
but would not be so under the formula- 
tion presented. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am going 
to suggest the absence of a quorum so 
that we can agree on an alternative 
procedure that would permit debate in 
the event a point of order is made and 
a motion to waive in response thereto. 

Mr. BROWN. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing for us to proceed with 
an amendment while that discussion 
goes forward? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I do not 
think the majority leader meant to in- 
dicate there has been any delay on this 
bill. We were on the bill yesterday at 10 
o’clock. One of the amendments from 
that side of the aisle took about 7 
hours. 

So I do not think anybody has been 
trying to delay this bill. It is very im- 
portant legislation. It involves very 
important issues of emergency funding 
and what should be included in emer- 
gency funding. We think many of the 
things that are included are not emer- 
gencies. 

Certainly, even though ме under- 
stand the need to get this done, we are 
going to respond as quickly as we can. 
We have tried to offer amendments, for 
the most part, that were constructive 
and at least make the case. We prob- 
ably are not going to prevail on any 
case. But I can cite a number of cases 
that are not emergencies that are 
going to be funded as emergencies. In 
the view of many, I think on both 
sides, this is setting a bad precedent. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 
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Mr. BROWN. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1457 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment. The amendment 
is at the desk and I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment will 
be set aside. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1457. 

On page 72 line 16 after the word Congress: 
insert “provided further, that the Presi- 
dent's request shall specifically identify pro- 
grams, projects and activities to be funded 
and no funds shall be available for 15 days 
after the submission of the request.“ 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I wanted 
to draw the attention of my colleagues 
to page 72 of the bill, chapter 8. Funds 
Appropriated to the President." In- 
cluded therein is a provision that is not 
without precedent, but is fairly un- 
usual. It is а grant of $550 million to 
the President. That money is to be 
used under his discretion with very, 
very broad scope outlines. 

Specifically, it is allowed for a very 
broad set of purposes. The money can 
be spent for the southern California 
earthquake, for the Midwest floods, or 
other disasters. And the other disasters 
are not limited with regard to what 
disasters those are or when they even 
occur. So presumably, it could be back 
quite а ways. It is an extremely broad, 
broad grant of discretion. In addition, 
any Federal agency may be used that 
meets that purpose. So it is extremely 
broad in that regard. 

I would feel much better if our appro- 
priations committees had, at least, an 
opportunity to see how the President 
proposed to spend this money before, 
indeed, the money was spent. 

So this amendment does а couple of 
things. It simply asks the President to 
identify what he is going to spend it on 
and give the Appropriations Commit- 
tees at least 15 days before that money 
is actually spent. 

There is no intent to cause unneces- 
sary delays here, but my hope is that 
this will encourage working together of 
our appropriators and the executive 
branch, to make sure there is at least 
some review of these funds before they 
are spent from the Treasury. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
about to renew the request. 

То accommodate the concern ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, I 
renew my request, modified to state 
that, in the event a point of order is 
raised and a motion to waive is made 
in response thereto, it being ordinarily 
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debatable under the rules, that would 
continue to be debatable, and that the 
language which I used with respect to 
further debate not be applicable in that 
circumstance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
modified unanimous-consent request of 
the majority leader is agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask all Senators to be aware, and the 
offices of all Senators not now in the 
Capitol to notify Senators that, begin- 
ning at 3:15 p.m., there will be а series 
of at least six votes. There will be at 
least six votes on pending amendments. 
I have stated them previously. So I en- 
courage Senators to be present. 

The first vote will be under the usual 
time limitations. Each of the succeed- 
ing votes will be for 10 minutes. We 
have to complete action on this bill 
and we want to move promptly on it. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation, and I thank the chairman 
for his cooperation. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is agreed to. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1457 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, 1 believe 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado has an amendment which both 
sides have agreed to accept. 

Has his amendment been called up? 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the chairman. 
The amendment has been called up. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well then the 
amendment has been stated. 

Mr. President, this side is ready to 
accept the amendment offered by Mr. 
BROWN. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We have no objec- 
tions on this side. 

Mr. BYRD. So there is no objection. I 
hope the Senate will adopt the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1457) was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, and I ask unan- 
imous consent the amendments now 
before the Senate be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1458 

(Purpose: To stríke all but the emergency 

relief provisions and rescission provisions) 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1458. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 50, strike line 1 and all that fol- 
lows through page 89, line 10, and insert the 
following: 

TITLE L-EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


CHAPTER 1 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Боп, CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 


For an additional amount for "Watershed 
and flood prevention operations" to repair 
damage to the waterways and watersheds re- 
sulting from the Midwest floods and Califor- 
nia fires of 1993 and other natural disasters, 
and for other purposes, $340,500,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That not 
more than $50,000,000 of assistance shall be 
made available where the primary bene- 
ficiary is agriculture and agribusiness re- 
gardless of drainage size: Provided further, 
That such amounts are designated by Con- 
gress as emergency requirements pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended: Provided further, That if 
the Secretary determines that the cost of 
land and levee restoration exceeds the fair 
market value of an affected cropland, the 
Secretary may use sufficient amounts from 
funds provided under this heading to accept 
bids from willing sellers to enroll such crop- 
land inundated by the Midwest floods of 1993 
in any of the affected States in the Wetlands 
Reserve Program, authorized by subchapter 
C of chapter 1 of subtitle D of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837). 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For an additional amount for Emergency 
conservation program“ for expenses result- 
ing from the Midwest floods and California 
fires of 1993 and other natural disasters, 
$25,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1995: Provided, That such amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be available to fund the costs of replanting, 
reseeding, or repairing damage to commer- 
cial trees and seedlings, including orchard 
and nursery inventory as a result of the Mid- 
west Floods of 1993 or other natural disas- 
ters: Provided, That the use of these funds for 
these purposes is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 and that such use shall be 
available only to the extent the President 
designates such use an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to such Act. 

The second proviso of the matter under the 
heading “DISASTER ASSISTANCE" under the 
heading ‘COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION” 
of chapter I of the Supplemental Appropria- 
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tions Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-50; 107 Stat. 
241) is amended by inserting before the colon 
at the end the following: '', including pay- 
ments to producers for the 1993, 1994, and 1995 
crops of papaya if (1) the papaya would have 
been harvested if the papaya plants had not 
been destroyed, and (2) the papaya plants 
would not have produced fruit for a lifetime 
total of more than 3 crop years based on nor- 
mal cultivation practices". Payments under 
this paragraph shall be made only to the ex- 
tent that claims for the payments are filed 
not later than the date that is 60 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That the use of funds for this purpose is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 
and that such use shall be available only to 
the extent the President designates such use 
an emergency requirement pursuant to such 
Act. 


CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $309,750,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which up to $55,000,000 
may be transferred to and merged with the 
appropriations for “Salaries and expenses" 
for associated administrative expenses: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


Section 24 of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 651) is amended in subsection (a) by 
striking the period at the end thereof and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following:, and 
shall give priority to a proposal to restore an 
area determined to be a major disaster by 
the President on a date not more than three 
years prior to the fiscal year for which the 
application is made.“ 


CHAPTER 3 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 


For an additional amount for Flood con- 
trol and coastal emergencies", $70,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The prohibition against obligating funds 
for construction until sixty days from the 
date the Secretary transmits a report to the 
Congress in accordance with section 5 of the 
Reclamation Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 
U.S.C. 509) is waived for the Crooked River 
Project, Ochoco Dam, Oregon, to allow for an 
earlier start of emergency repair work. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


Of the amounts provided under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 and designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, subject to the terms 
and conditions specified in Public Law 103- 
112, $300,000,000, if designated by the Presi- 
dent as an emergency, may be allotted by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, as she determines is ap- 
propriate, to any one or more of the jurisdic- 
tions funded under title XXVI of the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, to 
meet emergency needs. 


The second paragraph under this heading 
in Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: 
strike June 30, 1994" and insert September 
30, 1994”. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 


For carrying out disaster assistance activi- 
ties resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other dis- 
asters as authorized under section 7 of Public 
Law 81-874, $165,000,000, to remain available 
through September 30, 1995: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for Student fi- 
nancial assistance" for payment of awards 
made under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
$80,000,000, to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing sections 442(e) and 462(j) of such Act, the 
Secretary may reallocate, for use in award 
year 1994-1995 only, any excess funds re- 
turned to the Secretary of Education under 
the Federal Work-Study or Federal Perkins 
Loan programs from award year 1993-1994 to 
assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further, 'That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended: Provided 
further, That fiscal year 1992 Federal Work- 
Study and Federal Perkins Loan funds that 
were reallocated to institutions for use in 
award year 1993-1994, pursuant to Public Law 
103-75, and fiscal year 1992 Federal Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant funds 
that were reallocated to institutions by the 
Secretary for use in award year 1993-1994, 
pursuant to section 413D(e) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, to assist 
individuals who suffered financial harm as a 
result of the Midwest floods of 1993 shall re- 
main available for use in award year 1994- 
1995 by institutions that received such re- 
allocations. 
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CHAPTER 5 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover expenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in 
addition $400,000,000, which shall be available 
only to the extent an official budget request 
for a specific dollar amount, that includes 
designation of the entire amount of the re- 
quest as an emergency requirement as de- 
fined in the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amended, is 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, all to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended: Provided 
further, That the limitation on obligations 
per State in 23 U.S.C. 125(b) shall not apply 
to projects relating to such earthquake: Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding 23 U.S.C. 
120(e), the Federal share for any project on 
the Federal-aid highway system related to 
such earthquake shall be 100 percent for the 
costs incurred in the 180 day period begin- 
ning on the date of the earthquake: Provided 
further, That project costs incurred prior to 
implementation of this bill and subsequent 
to the January 17, 1994, Northridge Earth- 
quake, that are funded from other than Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief funds that were other- 
wise eligible for Emergency Relief funding, 
are approved for Emergency Relief funds and 
such costs regardless of initial funding 
Sources are to be reimbursed with Emer- 
gency Relief funds: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
of the funds made available by the Dire 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-368) under Federal 
Highway Administration, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning (Highway Trust Fund)," $337,000 of the 
funds received by Hawaii shall be made 
available by the State of Hawaii directly to 
the County of Kauai, Hawaii, for conducting 
comprehensive reviews of transportation in- 
frastructure needs incurred in connection 
with Hurricane Iniki, and, these funds shall 
remain available until expended. 

CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 

For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California, 
$21,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $802,000 is 
available for transfer to General Operating 
Expenses, the Guaranty and Indemnity Pro- 
gram Account, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Loans Program Account: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for ''Construc- 

tion, major projects" for emergency ex- 
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penses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $45,600,0000 to remain available 
until expended, of which such sums as may 
be necessary may be transferred to the 
"Medical care" and Construction, minor 
projects“ accounts: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
25.(ЫХ2Х хі) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000, to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for 
rental assistance under the section 8 existing 
housing certificate program (42 U.S.C. 1437f) 
and the housing voucher program under sec- 
tion 8(0) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437f(0)), and $25,090,000 shall 
be for the modernization of existing public 
housing projects pursuant to section 14 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 
U.S.C. 14371): Provided, That these funds shall 
be used first to replenish amounts used from 
the headquarters reserve established pursu- 
ant by section 213(d)(4X A) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, as 
amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia: Provided further, That any amounts 
remaining after the headquarters reserve has 
been replenished shall be available under 
such programs for additional assistance to 
victims of the earthquake referred to above: 
Provided further, 'That in administering these 
funds, the Secretary may waive or specify al- 
ternative requirements for any provision of 
any statute or regulation that the Secretary 
administers in connection with the obliga- 
tion by the Secretary or any use by the re- 
cipient of these funds, except for the require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
Standards, upon finding that such waiver is 
required to facilitate the obligation and use 
of such funds and would not be inconsistent 
with the overall purpose of the statute or 
regulation: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
2510002001) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 

For emergency assistance to owners of eli- 
gible multifamily housing projects damaged 
by the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California who are either insured or formerly 
insured under the National Housing Act, as 
amended, or otherwise eligible for assistance 
under section 201(c) of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Amendments of 1978, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1715z-la), in the program 
of assistance for troubled multifamily hous- 
ing projects under the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Amendments of 1978, as 
amended, $100,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1995: Provided, That as- 
sistance to an owner of a multifamily hous- 
ing project assisted, but not insured under 
the National Housing Act, may be made if 
the project owner and the mortgagee have 
provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in a manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment: Provided further, That assistance is for 
the repair of damage or the recovery of 
losses directly attributable to the Southern 
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California earthquake of 1994; Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative 
requirements for, any provision of any stat- 
ute or regulation that the Secretary admin- 
isters in connection with the obligation by 
the Secretary or any use by the recipient of 
these funds, except for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is 
required to facilitate the obligation and use 
of such funds, and would not be inconsistent 
with the overall purpose of the statute or 
regulation: Provided further, That after as- 
sisting economically viable FHA insured 
projects, to the extent funds remain avail- 
able the Secretary may provide assistance to 
economically viable projects assisted with a 
loan made under section 312 of the National 
Housing Act of 1964 and projects assisted 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 but not insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(bX2XDXi) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

For higher mortgage limits and improved 
access to mortgage insurance for victims of 
the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California and other disasters, title II of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, is further 
amended, as follows: 

(1) In section 203(h), by— 

(A) striking out section 102(2) and 401 of 
the Disaster Relief and Emergency Assist- 
ance Act“ and inserting Robert T. Stafford 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance 
Act"; and 

(B) adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: “Іп any case in which the 
single family residence to be insured under 
this subsection is within a jurisdiction in 
which the President has declared a major 
disaster to have occurred, the Secretary is 
authorized, for a temporary period not to ex- 
ceed 18 months from the date of such Presi- 
dential declaration, to enter into agreements 
to insure a mortgage which involves a prin- 
cipal obligation of up to 100 percent of the 
dollar limitation determined under section 
305(а)(2) of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation Act for single family residence, 
and not in excess of 100 percent of the ap- 
praised value.“ 

(2) In section 203(k), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) The Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from 
the date on which the President has declared 
a major disaster to have occurred, to enter 
into agreements to insure a rehabilitation 
loan under this subsection which involves a 
principal obligation of up to 100 percent of 
the dollar limitation determined under sec- 
tion 305(а)(2) of the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation Act for a residence of 
the applicable size, if such loan is secured by 
а structure and property that are within a 
jurisdiction in which the President has de- 
clared such disaster, pursuant to the Robert 
T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act, and if such loan otherwise 
conforms to the loan-to-value ratio and 
other requirements of this subsection."'. 

(3) In section 234(c), by inserting after 
+203002)" in the third sentence the phrase: 
*or pursuant to section 203(h) under the con- 
ditions described in section 203(h)''. 
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Eligibility for loans made under the au- 
thority granted by the preceding paragraph 
shall be limited to persons whose principal 
residence was damaged or destroyed as a re- 
sult of a Presidentially declared major disas- 
ter event: Provided, That the provisions 
under this heading shall be effective only for 
the 18 month period following the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


For an additional amount for Community 
development grants“, as authorized under 
title I of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974, for emergency expenses 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake 
in Southern California or the Midwest 
Floods of 1993, $500,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1996 for all activi- 
ties eligible under such title I except those 
activities reimbursable by the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) or avail- 
able through the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA): Provided, That from this amount, 
the Secretary may transfer up to $75,000,000 
to the "HOME investment partnerships pro- 
gram", as authorized under title II of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act, as amended (Public Law 101- 
625), to remain available until expended, as 
an additional amount for such emergency ex- 
penses for all activities eligible under such 
title II except activities reimbursable by 
FEMA or available through SBA: Provided 
further, That the recipients of amounts under 
this appropriation, including the foregoing 
transfer (if any), shall use such amounts first 
to replenish amounts previously obligated 
under their Community Development Block 
Grant or HOME programs, respectively, in 
connection with the Southern California 
earthquake of January 1994: Provided further, 
That in administering these funds, the Sec- 
retary may waive, or specify alternative re- 
quirements for, any provision of any statute 
or regulation that the Secretary administers 
in connection with the obligation by the Sec- 
retary or any use by the recipient of these 
funds, except for statutory requirements re- 
lating to fair housing and nondiscrimination, 
the environment, and labor standards, upon 
finding that such waiver is required to facili- 
tate the obligation and use of such funds, 
and would not be inconsistent with the over- 
all purpose of the statute or regulation: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

DISASTER RELIEF 


For an additional amount for Disaster 
Relief’ for the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters, 
$4,709,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for “Emergency 
Management Planning and Assistance“, to 
carry out activities under the Earthquake 
Hazards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 7701 et seq.) $15,000,000, to rernain 
available until expended, to study the Janu- 
ary 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
in order to enhance seismic safety through- 
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out the United States: Provided, That the en- 
tire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b(2«D)Xi) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

CHAPTER 7 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 

For an additional amount for emergency er- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, the Midwest 
Floods and other dísaster, $550,000,000. to re- 
main available until ezpended: Provided, That 
these funds may be transferred to any author- 
ized Federal governmental activity to meet the 
requirements of such disasters: Provided further, 
That the entire amount shall be available only 
to the extent that an official budget request for 
a specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D)(i of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

This title may be cited as the "Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994”. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, this 
amendment, while it is somewhat 
lengthy, and thus I asked it be consid- 
ered as read, is fairly straightforward. 
What it does is simply strike from the 
bill all the money that does not fit the 
category of emergency spending. 

As I think the Senate is well aware, 
this bill has been expedited, as I think 
all of us would feel is appropriate. Un- 
fortunately, a number of items which 
are nonemergency in nature were at- 
tached to the bill or included therein. 

Those items, it is this Senator's feel- 
ing, ought to have the scrutiny of our 
Appropriations Committee in the nor- 
mal process. That committee is com- 
mitted to keeping our spending within 
the budget guidelines. It has a respon- 
sibility which I know they take very 
seriously. It is thus inappropriate for 
us to include in this measure items 
that are of a nonemergency nature. 

Senators are well aware of the fact 
that being included in this emergency 
bill provides certain waivers from the 
Budget Act. It also provides waivers 
from the limits that are so essential in 
making progress in reducing the defi- 
cit. What is more, if they are included 
in this process, these particular ex- 
penditures are brought up and shot 
through the process without the kind 
of scrutiny that I know the committee 
is committed to and interested in pro- 
viding. 

For those Members who do not recall 
off the tops of their heads, let me reit- 
erate what the Budget Act calls for. It 
calls for emergency spending items to 
come under this classification, they 
must be sudden. Some of the items 
that are of nonemergency status have 
been around for years. They are in no 
way sudden. The Budget Act calls for 
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them to be urgent in nature. These 
matters are not urgent, and I suspect 
regarding many of them, no one would 
claim they fit in the urgent category. 
They must be unforeseen. A very, very 
large number of these are anything but 
unforeseen. Most of them or many of 
them have been considered at some 
length in previous discussions or pre- 
vious times. And, of course, they must 
be necessary. That is a judgment call 
by the members of the committee. 

I do not rise to question their judg- 
ment in that matter, except to say my 
hope is that we will make sure they 
have had the time to consider them, 
had the normal markup, and had provi- 
sions for testimony on them so they 
can receive the kind of deliberations 
they need. 

Should we move quickly to provide 
for the victims of the earthquake? Ab- 
solutely. There is no question that that 
deserves prompt consideration and 
prompt action. But we should not use 
this vehicle to violate the Budget Act. 
To the extent we do, we undermine the 
very credibility of this body in trying 
to deal with the deficit that threatens 
the very lifeblood of our economy. 

I believe nonemergency spending 
should be handled in the normal proc- 
ess, in accordance with the budget 
guidelines and with hearings. This 
amendment will strike from the bill 
$2.493 billion, which is the amount of 
the various items that do not fit the 
emergency category. It may well be 
that Members of the Senate decide in 
their wisdom that ultimately these 
things should pass and should be appro- 
priated. My guess is there will be some 
that very few in the Senate will favor. 
My guess is there will be some, also, 
that a large portion of the Senate 
favor. But none of these items should 
be passed with this bill—with the emer- 
gency declaration. 

In simple terms, these are not emer- 
gencies. They do not fit the definition 
of the Budget Act. They do not fit the 
parameters of the bill. They have not 
had the proper hearings. It would be a 
tragedy to include them in this process 
and thus distort our efforts to try to 
deal with the deficit. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I will of course defer 
to the judgment of the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the timing of the vote, but it 
may well be the distinguished chair- 
man will wish to include this with the 
other record votes. 

If so, I will be happy to accommodate 
him. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1459 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
myself, Senator NICKLES, Senator 
SIMPSON, Senator BURNS, and Senator 
ROTH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment is 
set aside. The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], for 
himself, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. ROTH, and Мг. KEMPTHORNE, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1459. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

(The text of the amendment is lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under 
“Amendments Submitted.’’) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I have sent to the desk is a sub- 
stitute amendment to this emergency 
supplemental appropriations bill. We 
all agree that we must provide timely 
Federal disaster assistance to those af- 
fected by the devastating earthquake 
and fires that rocked southern Califor- 
nia and the 500-year flood that soaked 
the Midwest. In person or on television, 
we have all seen the devastation, and 
the need to respond. My amendment 
has one simple goal: To deliver much- 
needed aid to the victims of these trag- 
edies, and to do it without adding to 
the deficit, without sticking a lot of 
stuff in there that is not an emergency 
so that we do not have to deal with it 
later and cut other programs. 

There is no question that these emer- 
gencies are legitimate, and that the 
need for relief is real. We all want to 
provide help as quickly as we can. We 
also all want to contain the deficit. My 
amendment offers us a chance to do 
both. The question is simple: Are we 
going to ring up another $10 billion on 
Uncle Sam’s credit card, or are we 
going to shift our spending priorities to 
pay for this essential investment? 

I might add, if you have not read the 
article in yesterday’s paper about the 
tax rate of the younger generation in 
the future, it is going to be about 82 
percent—82 percent—for your children 
born this year or later, grandchildren, 
whatever. They are going to be in that 
big bracket according to a study that 
was released yesterday. It is going to 
be even worse if we do not start put- 
ting our fiscal house in order. 

This disaster relief is going to be ap- 
proved whether we pay for it or not. We 
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know that. It is going to be approved. 
But it seems to me the responsible 
thing to do—and I might add we offer 
an amendment to pay for it that in- 
volves the Midwest floods, which is my 
State of Kansas and other States in the 
Midwest. We have to make the tough 
calls and pay for this assistance now 
instead of sending Uncle Sam’s credit 
card bill to future generations of Amer- 
icans. 

We made a similar effort to pay for 
last year's flood relief package. That 
effort did not succeed, but it does not 
mean we should not start doing the 
right thing now. 

Doing the right thing also means pro- 
viding assistance for real emergencies. 
That is why my amendment eliminates 
the provision in the committee bill 
that, in the view of many, does not 
qualify as a real emergency. 

It is hard to justify labeling as an 
“emergency” the $315 million that is 
earmarked to relocate a Federal high- 
way damaged in the Loma Prieta 
earthquake back in 1989—almost 40 
months ago. The Federal Government 
has already provided the money to re- 
build the damaged highway—I do not 
think anyone here would deny that 
that was clearly a Federal obligation. 
But when local officials—nothing to do 
with the earthquake—decide to relo- 
cate a highway at an even greater ex- 
pense than rebuilding, I am not certain 
that Uncle Sam should have to pick up 
the tab for the incremental cost of re- 
locating. 

Maybe somebody got a better view, 
but the taxpayers are not going to get 
a view at all. They have to pay for it. 
In any event, this additional funding is 
certainly not an emergency, and it 
ought to be considered on the merits 
during the normal appropriations proc- 
ess. 

I said it last year and I will say it 
again today: If in a supplemental they 
want to pay for this $315 million extra 
cost for relocation and they pay for it, 
that does not create any problem for 
me. That is what it is all about. This is 
not an emergency. The earthquake was 
4 years ago, 3% years ago. They are 
still saying there is some emergency. 
Just because the local officials—and I 
have more information on that; I know 
it will be disputed. But I have informa- 
tion that says that is precisely what it 
was. 

I was also surprised to see the $1.2 
bilion to cover Defense Department 
costs of peacekeeping sent to the Con- 
gress as а deficit-increasing emergency 
request. If there is an emergency here, 
it is man-made. The emergency was 
created by putting the needs of the 
United Nations before the needs of 
American defense readiness. 

The American people are getting 
tired of seeing more and more money 
flow to United Nations' operations 
with little effect on American security. 
While I will not oppose paying back the 
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Defense Department for costs incurred 
in U.N. peacekeeping, my amendment 
ensures these costs are offset with 
spending reductions. 

In order to prevent the legitimate 
disaster relief and the peacekeeping 
funding from being tacked on to the 
deficit, my amendment deletes all of 
the emergency designation language in 
the committee bill, and instead pays 
for the remaining $6.3 billion in new 
discretionary spending. The bill is paid 
for using а cut in world bank funding 
to the level approved by the Senate 
last year; increasing the committee- 
recommended rescission for aid to the 
New Independent States; a cut in Agen- 
cy for International Development fund- 
ing to the level requested by the ad- 
ministration; and an additional cut of 
$3 billion in Federal outlays for so- 
called administrative expenses that 
would be allocated among Government 
departments and agencies by the Direc- 
tor of OMB. 

This administrative expense reduc- 
tion is similar to an amendment of- 
fered by Senators HUTCHISON and SHEL- 
BY last year. It targets travel expenses, 
transportation, printing and reproduc- 
tion costs, consulting services, supplies 
and materials. 

The amendment has been modified to 
accommodate many of the concerns 
that were raised during last year's de- 
bate. It exempts the administrative ex- 
penses of the Defense Department be- 
cause of the deep defense cuts that 
have already been approved by Con- 
gress. It exempts the expenses of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy because of the added burdens placed 
on FEMA by the disasters targeted in 
this bill. 

It would also exempt programmatic 
expenses in various agencies that are 
typically funded through these admin- 
istrative expenses accounts. For exam- 
ple, Drug Enforcement Agency travel is 
exempted from this cut. Veterans 
Health Administration travel, supplies, 
and materials are exempted. NASA 
other services are exempted. 

Mr. President, the bottom line is 
this: we need to provide timely relief to 
the victims of these natural disasters. 
We also need to provide relief to future 
generations of Americans who will 
have to pay the bill if we add this 
spending to the deficit. We can do both 
by cutting spending to pay for this 
much-needed disaster relief. 

I urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment, and at the appropriate time I 
will ask for the yeas and nays. 

But, Mr. President, I will make one 
final point. 

I know the budget is tight. I know 
the appropriators have great difficulty. 
I know it is tempting to call every- 
thing an emergency, to have money 
available for other things later on. But 
if anybody can tell me that relocating 
a highway after the damage has been 
paid for by the Government is an emer- 
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gency or peacekeeping operations that 
we have certainly known about— 
should have known about—is an emer- 
gency, then there is something I fail to 
understand about that particular pro- 
vision. 

It is a clear-cut case. Do we want to 
pay for it or do we not want to pay for 
it? I am not under any illusion that I 
am going to prevail in this debate. I 
will prevail in the debate, but lose the 
vote, because the facts are on our side. 

But there will be, I understand, some 
point of order raised because it did not 
come up in different committees. I am 
not sure the American people under- 
stand that. That is one way to kill this 
amendment that would pay for all the 
things we want to do in California, the 
Midwest, and other cases that are list- 
ed here as emergencies. So we can kill 
this on a technicality and probably 
wil, I assume. But the point is the 
American people should understand we 
have an amendment to pay for it. It 
would not hurt anybody—cut down on 
travel of a lot of bureaucrats. We have 
a lot of video techniques. You do not 
have to fly everywhere these days. And 
Some places they fly, they fly at the 
wrong time of the year. 

So we could save а lot of money just 
in travel of the Federal employees in 
Government, Federal bureaucrats in 
the Government who travel а great 
deal. 

So I suggest that if we want to do 
this, we have a way to pay for it. It is 
not totally painless, but as I said it re- 
scinds the AID assistance requested in 
the President's letter. 

So I will be on record supporting the 
President here. It adopts the Senate- 
passed level for World Bank contribu- 
tions, $28 million in budget authority, 
$3 million in outlays; it increases the 
former Soviet Union aid rescission. We 
save $108 million in budget authority 
and about $23 million in outlays. The 
big reduction comes in Federal admin- 
istrative expenses. That is $6 billion in 
budget authority, $3 billion in outlays; 
rescind voluntary peacekeeping con- 
tributions. That is $13 million in budg- 
et authority, $9 million in outlays. And 
rescinds 5 percent of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. That is $40 
million in budget authority and only $4 
million in outlays. The Loma Prieta 
highway relocation, about $315 million 
in budget authority and $31.5 million in 
outlays. 

And again I see my colleague from 
California in the Chamber. If they can 
find an offset to go ahead, they should. 
This is certainly not an emergency. 
Nobody is going to convince me it is an 
emergency. But in any event I am pre- 
pared to vote. 

And I would just say before I yield 
the floor, I hope anybody who has an 
amendment will try to get them of- 
fered before we start voting at 3:15. We 
have six straight votes, and that would 
take us well into 4:30, 5 o’clock. The 
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managers, Senator HATFIELD and Sen- 
ator BYRD, still need to go to con- 
ference, and it is important we com- 
plete action on this very important bill 
either late tonight or tomorrow before 
we leave for the weekend. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to this amendment’s cut of $253 
million from the assistance to the New 
Independent States account. This 
amendment comes at a delicate point 
in the development of these new states, 
and it is critical that we stick to our 
commitments. 

I believe that in paring down our as- 
sistance, we would be sending a dan- 
gerous political signal to Russia, 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Belarus, and the 
other States of the former Soviet 
Union. Reformers in the New Independ- 
ent States are, for the most part, fac- 
ing uphill battles as they try to change 
fundamentally the way their econo- 
mies and governments operate and as 
they seek consensus on arms control 
issues that are of vital importance to 
the United States. 

Precisely because the reformers are 
facing challenges to their agendas, our 
continued commitment to support 
their reforms becomes even more cru- 
cial. Reducing funding for the newly 
independent states would only confirm 
what the reformers in the New Inde- 
pendent States fear—that the West will 
not support them when the going gets 
tough. 

Last year, President Clinton made a 
commitment to the emerging democ- 
racies that we would help to bolster 
their reform efforts. Although we were 
facing difficult budgetary times, the 
Congress fully funded the President’s 
request because we recognized that 
helping these new countries is in our 
national interest. I believe it is still in 
the national interest to operate pro- 
grams with goals that include support- 
ing privatization, democratization, and 
the transition from a defense-oriented 
to a civilian-based economy. 

I believe that it is important to re- 
member that our bilateral technical 
assistance does not consist of cash 
handouts. Rather, much of our aid tar- 
gets private and privatizing firms, the 
health, energy, and agriculture sectors, 
and supports democratic development. 
Our programs support structural re- 
forms at the grass roots level that will 
lay the foundation for further eco- 
nomic transformation down the road. 

It is too early to pass final judgment 
on the success or failure of our assist- 
ance program to the New Independent 
States. United States assistance efforts 
have, in fact, just begun, with AID 
launching its technical assistance pro- 
gram just over 1 year ago. Our aid ef- 
forts are just starting to gain some mo- 
mentum and show some preliminary 
results. But real results will only be 
evident over the long term, and will re- 
quire uninterrupted support. To cut 
back on our efforts now would nearly 
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ensure that our efforts to date have 
been a waste. I would strongly urge my 
colleagues to stick by the commitment 
we have made to the reformers in the 
NIS by opposing this amendment.“ 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1460 
(Purpose: To direct funds previously, appro- 
priated to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for certain law enforcement purposes) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment here that has been agreed 
to on both sides, and I send it, to the 
desk. I ask unanimous consent that 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, that a statement in support of it 
appear in the RECORD, the amendment 
be agreed to, and the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to provide a 
temporary increase in staffing levels at 
the FBI's Criminal Justice Information 
Services Division. Presently, the FBI 
has partially exempted the Criminal 
Justice Information Services Division 
from a hiring freeze, permitting the 
hiring of 10 people а month. At this 
rate, the Criminal Justice Information 
Services Division will be left nearly 
1400 employees short of its proposed 
goal when its new facility opens and is 
fully equipped with the most modern 
computers, representing many millions 
of dollars of investment. 

The amendment does not appropriate 
any additional funds. Rather, it redi- 
rects $20 million within the funds pre- 
viously appropriated to defray expenses 
for the automation of fingerprint iden- 
tification services. The amendment 
would provide that the $20 million 
would be used to address the imme- 
diate critical shortages of personnel re- 
quired to effectively staff the revital- 
ization and relocation initiative. 

The Criminal Justice Information 
Services Division is the Nation's 
central clearinghouse and repository 
for criminal history and fingerprint 
identification records. These records 
are at the very core of our criminal 
justice system. The ability to identify 
criminals and to determine their prior 
criminal history is crucial, if violent, 
recidivist criminals are to be removed 
from our streets. These records are also 
necessary for support of the Brady bill 
and the many other laws and pending 
laws that require screening out individ- 
uals with certain prior criminal con- 
victions, such as child care providers, 
airport security personnel, border secu- 
rity personnel and local law enforce- 
ment applicants. There is widespread 
support and recognition of the neces- 
sity for the revitalization of the FBI's 
identification throughout the law en- 
forcement community. The revitaliza- 
tion project has been characterized as 
the single greatest increase in law en- 
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forcement capability since police use of 
the car radio. These record systems 
support all law enforcement officers, 
including the additional 100,000 pro- 
vided for by the “Сгіте Bill". They 
also contribute to officer safety, a ne- 
cessity due to the pervasiveness of vio- 
lence on our streets. Mr. President, it 
does not make sense to construct a 
building, equip it with state of the art 
computers, and understaff the facility 
by 1400 employees. What type of mes- 
Sage are we sending here? 

Mr. President, I was instrumental in 
providing the initial $185 million to ini- 
tiate the fingerprint identification re- 
vitalization and relocation project. At 
that time, the FBI was faced with a 
prospect of the identification division’s 
remaining in its then current deprived 
condition, with no realistic hope of up- 
graded technology of the ability to re- 
tain sufficient employees to run its ob- 
solescent operation. Faced with these 
circumstances, the revitalization and 
relocation solution was the only rea- 
sonable answer to save the FBI’s iden- 
tification division and the jobs of more 
than 2500 employees. Without the revi- 
talization effort, the FBI would be un- 
able to provide the services required by 
the criminal-justice system to defeat 
sophisticated criminals attacking our 
Nation’s infrastructure with organized 
drug-trafficking, violent crime, and re- 
lated criminal enterprises. 

Mr. President, anti-crime efforts 
must become an established priority. 
Efforts are emerging in the Congress 
and in the Administration to deal with 
the rampant criminal activity that 
abounds in our country. Congress is 
working on a Crime Bill designed to re- 
duce the scourge of crime, drugs and 
violence which is sweeping across most 
of this country. 

Mr. President, the revitalization of 
the FBI's fingerprint division was, and 
remains, a priority bi-partisan concern, 
with the strong support of the current 
and previous OMB Directors. The 
Presidents of both parties have ac- 
knowledged the importance of the revi- 
talization of the FBI’s fingerprint divi- 
sion by designating it as a Presidential 
Priority System and including the nec- 
essary funds in Presidential budget re- 
quests to keep the project on schedule. 
The Congress has consistently sup- 
ported the project by providing more 
than $400 million to revitalize the iden- 
tification division. 

Although I applaud the overall reduc- 
tion in the number of Federal employ- 
ees, I find it contradictory to uni- 
formly apply such reductions to Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies. These 
agencies play a key role in our Na- 
tion's law enforcement efforts. They 
provide essential training, intelligence, 
forensic services, criminal history 
records and identification services to 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies. They are the mainstay of numer- 
ous joint task forces that are address- 
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ing the problem of drugs, terrorism, 
and violent crime. 

The amendment I am proposing will 
allow this high priority initiative to 
get back on schedule by allowing the 
FBI to bring on board the necessary 
personnel, most of whom have already 
been recruited and are awaiting the fi- 
nalization of the necessary personnel 
actions. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment. 

So the amendment (No. 1460) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

On page 89, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . Of the funds made available for the 
purpose of defraying expenses for the auto- 
mation of fingerprint identification services 
under tbe heading "SALARIES AND EXPENSES” 
under the heading FEDERAL. BUREAU OF IN- 
VESTIGATION” in title I of the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-121), $20,000,000 shall be 
available (to remain available until ex- 
pended) to hire 500 employees to carry out 
the automation of fingerprint identification 
services without regard to any employment 
ceiling imposed by the President or by law. 

Mr. BYRD. I intend to speak on the 
amendment by Senator DURENBERGER. 
If the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia wishes to speak at this moment, 
I will be glad to delay my own re- 
marks. 

Mrs. BOXER. I am waiting very pa- 
tiently, I say to the Chairman. That is 
fine. 

Mr. BYRD. I have no problem wait- 
ing. Five minutes, would that help the 
Senator? 

Mrs. BOXER. Yes, that would be fine. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be recog- 
nized following the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, 
Mrs. BOXER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair advise me when I have spoken for 
5 minutes, if that would be all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ' 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I am 
very sad to rise today to say to my 
friend from Kansas, the distinguished 
Republican leader, that for him to sug- 
gest that it is not an emergency when 
a structure such as the Cypress struc- 
ture has been down since that fateful 
day in 1989—and the fact is we have 
certain rules in California, as well we 
should, which is that we do not rebuild 
a structure in the same way it was be- 
fore, if in fact in doing so it would re- 
main a danger and a hazard to the peo- 
ple who use it. 

Mr. President, I have a picture here 
from the New York Times that shows 
the Cypress structure collapsing, the 
top deck, right onto the bottom deck. 
Forty-two people were killed. And I 
would say as I remember back to that 
day, that had there not been a World 
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Series game scheduled that night, 
there would have been far more people 
caught on this freeway. Forty-two peo- 
ple are dead, and, yes, it is true it has 
taken time to come up with a plan that 
is a safe and good plan. 

The fact that we did not rush to re- 
build a collapsed freeway in a way that 
may have been wrong is to the credit of 
the State of California. 

The new alignment of the Cypress 
Freeway section of Interstate 880 will 
improve safety and traffic congestion 
in the east bay region. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
says, oh, they realigned it to get a bet- 
ter view. I would like to inform my 
friend from Kansas—and I think it is 
important that he know this--this free- 
way goes through one of the poorest 
communities in Oakland. We are not 
talking about fancy hillside homes 
here and fancy freeways. We are talk- 
ing about а community, a community 
that has suffered greatly since this Cy- 
press structure went down. 

Yes, the environmental impact state- 
ment took 2 years. It is in the law. And 
I really believe this amendment that 
the Republican leader wishes to offer— 
perhaps it will have a point of order 
against it. I am not certain of that—is 
detrimental to the very goal he says he 
shares with the Senator from Califor- 
nia, and I quote him. He does not want 
to "interfere with the timely relief to 
Californians.” 

Everyone says that. Everyone who 
comes to the floor to offer these 
amendments says we do not want to 
interfere with timely relief. The bot- 
tom line is, I assure my friend, that if 
there was a disaster in Kansas, and in 
good faith and in good will the commu- 
nity came together, the engineers came 
together, the experts came together, 
the political leaders came together, 
both Democrats and Republicans, and 
it took them a while to come up with 
the safest way to rebuild that struc- 
ture so it would not collapse again, I 
would be there supporting him with 
every ounce of energy I have. And I 
have a lot of energy. And I would be 
there by his side. I would not be stand- 
ing up striking these dollars from this 
bill. 

I know that the Governor of our 
great State has discussed this with the 
Republican leader, and he has asked 
him not to move forward with this. I 
will say one thing. The Republican 
leader is steadfast. It did not matter if 
a Republican elected official called him 
or a Democrat. He feels it is wrong. 
But I would implore him to understand 
that this is not a fancy community in 
the hills. These are poor people in a 
devastated community. Commerce has 
been disrupted, the people’s lives dis- 
rupted, and it took time so that we 
would not rebuild this thing in a way 
where it would collapse again. It is now 
a single-level structure. It is safer. It 
makes sense. I urge my colleagues to 
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defeat this amendment. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. I wish to make it clear. I 
am not opposed. I am just saying we 
pay for it. I know it is a word we throw 
around here a lot. But I would like to 
read for the RECORD excerpts from an 
article—I did not write this article— 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of July 19, 1993: 


As Bay Area monuments go, the new Cy- 
press structure in Oakland won't be much to 
look at... but mile for mile the 2.2-mile 
concrete ribbon of freeway has turned into 
one of the most expensive construction 
projects in Bay Area history. 

With an estimated pricetag of $695 mil- 
lion— 


It is going to go up to $1 billion— 


which includes the cost of about 1 mile of 
ramps, the new East Bay connector will cost 
as much as two Golden Gate Bridges, five 
Candlestick Parks or six TransAmerica Pyr- 
amid towers in 1993 dollars. , 

The new elevated Cypress roadway will 
cost about half of what it cost to build the 
entire 800 miles of Interstate 5, California's 
main north-south artery, which was started 
in the late 1950's 

The new Cypress will replace the deadly 
double-deck freeway that collapsed in the 
1989 Loma Prieta earthquake, although the 
route will be somewhat different. 

At about $200 million per mile, the price of 
the new freeway comes to nearly $500 per 
square foot. That's 200 times more expensive 
than a mile of I-5 roadway, and more than 
three times as expensive as the standard per- 
foot cost of building a skyscraper. 

Despite the astronomical costs of the new 
roadway, few people are complaining—per- 
haps because most of the money comes from 
Washington and is far removed from local 
taxpayer' pockets. 

And besides, the project's millions of dol- 
lars in concrete, tar and asphalt will mean a 
boon in business for a slew of local building 
contractors їп these  recession-wracked 
times. 

The new Cypress also includes a number of 
costly political and engineering goodies. 

For starters, Southern Pacific will get 
about 30 miles of new track in return for 
agreeing to allow about 100 miles of track to 
be remove from its Oakland yard. 

The U.S. Postal Service will get a new $10 
million parking garage, and the Oakland 
Fire Department will get a new station. 

Plus, the project calls for relocating scores 
of utility lines—including moving a mile- 
long stretch of giant East Bay Municipal 
Utility District water pipes that are 26 feet 
below ground. 

And there may be more. In return for sign- 
ing off on the project, Oakland is demanding 
about $2.5 million to belp relocate about a 
dozen businesses in the freeway's path. 

Engineers say a major chunk of the cost 
can be attributed to having to buíld a largely 
elevated freeway, requiring the latest in seis- 
mic reinforcement, with a complicated series 
of interchanges. 

What's more, engineers say, the construc- 
tion must be done without disrupting traffic 
on adjacent streets and freeways, something 
that Bill Hein, a deputy at the Metropolitan 
Transportation Commission, says is like ''re- 
modeling your kitchen with your wife doing 
gourmet dinners out of there every day.“ 
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The project manager, Hilmer Forsen, said: 
“Гуе worked for Caltrans for 35 years * * * 
and this thing is so much bigger and more 
complicated than anything I've run into.“ 

"It's a real animal," 

Preparation of the new roadway site is 
under way, with major construction set to 
begin as early as January. 

Completion of the project is slated for the 
last summer of 1997. 

So again, despite all of this, despite 
the cost and all the other political 
goodies, engineering goodies, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is not trying to stand 
in the way of the amendment. All we 
have to do is pay for it. I know it may 
seem strange to some that we ought to 
pay for things. But we are not going to 
offset. I do not lower it down one bit. I 
just pay for it. Get it through a regular 
supplemental. Get it through a regular 
supplemental. That would be fine with 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the regular order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is to recognize the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. DOLE. I apologize. I did not 
know the Senator had reserved the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not intend to make a 
matter out of it. If I felt strongly about 
it, I would have called for regular 
order. I have no problem with that. I 
have great respect for the present occu- 
pant of the chair. He is a very gracious 
man. The Chair is supposed to enforce 
the rights of Senators, and to enforce 
the order that has been entered. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? Will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 
very brief question? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I cannot 
continue to yield for very long because 
we are going to start voting at 15 after 
3 p.m. today. I have a few things to say 
about some of the pending amendments 
because we are going to vote on them 
back to back. 

How long does the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California want me to yield 
at this time? 

Mrs. BOXER. If the Senator would 
yield 1% minutes, I think I can get my 
points in quickly. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent—I want the Chair to pay 
attention to this request, if it is agreed 
to, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to yield to the Senator from 
California for not to exceed 2 minutes, 
and that I retain the right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. Regular order for the mo- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. BOXER], is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 
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Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. I will be most brief. 

I need to respond to my friend from 
Kansas, the distinguished Republican, 
leader and say to him that it is inter- 
esting that he read an article that said 
this was more expensive than Inter- 
state 5. Interstate 5 collapsed. That is 
the point. Interstate 5 collapsed in this 
last earthquake. We do not want to re- 
build the Cypress Freeway the way 
Interstate 5 was built. And I agree with 
what Senator WARNER said yesterday. 
If we go back and rebuild these struc- 
tures exactly as they were before they 
fell, we are wasting taxpayers' money. 

In terms of paying for these things, 
let me say this: I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I look forward to a new system 
where we do have a trust fund, where 
we are prepared for these dire emer- 
gencies. But to change the rules in the 
middle of an emergency like this I 
think is wrong. It is a wrong signal to 
people who have never really come to 
the government for help before. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to enter into the 
RECORD а letter from the Port of Oak- 
land; very important, interested in 
comme.ce and business in support of 
rebuilding this freeway. It is essential 
for economic growth and stability in 
the region. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PORT OF OAKLAND, 
October 5, 1993. 
Hon. BARBARA BOXER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BOXER: The Port of Oakland 
supports and appreciates your efforts to se- 
cure $315 million in emergency funding in 
the Senate Transportation Appropriations 
bill for the reconstruction of the Cypress 
Freeway, which was destroyed in the 1989 
Loma Prieta Earthquake. 

The Port of Oakland is situated at the hub 
of transportation in Northern California for 
water, air, rail and freeway routes. The abil- 
ity of export cargo to easily reach the Port 
is a cornerstone of our growth. We supported 
the immediate rebuild of this vital transpor- 
tation artery, but understood and supported 
the extensive negotiations with land owners 
and residents for the optimum routing. We 
participated in the design and functional 
offramps to route traffic away from popu- 
lated areas and to centralize cargo traffic. 

It will be four years this month that the 
Port and the region will have been without 
this critical connection. The alternative 
routes are increasingly overburdened. 

The Port of Oakland is the fourth largest 
containerport in the U.S., and 19th in the 
world. Over 90% of the containerized cargo 
moving under the Golden Gate is handled at 
Oakland. We are strategically situated be- 
tween the bustling Pacific Rim and the in- 
dustrial areas of America. The four year con- 
tinued disruption of the transportation arte- 
ries leading to the Port has definitely had a 
negative impact on the ability of the Port to 
provide world class service. 

The Cypress Freeway needs to be recon- 
structed now. The emergency funds nec- 
essary to accomplish this vital link should 
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be secured in the Senate Transportation Ap- 
propriations bill now being considered. 

We strongly support your efforts to end 
this four year delay with the negative im- 
pacts for the Port, the City of Oakland, and 
the region. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES R. ROBERTS, 
Executive Director. 

Mrs. BOXER. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is that the Senator from 
West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fact that the amend- 
ment of Mr. DOLE is not included in the 
list of amendments that will be voted 
on back to back. There will be ample 
opportunity to talk on the amendment 
later if any Senator wants to talk fur- 
ther on it. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished President pro tempore. I 
know we are going to vote at 3:15 p.m. 
He wants to speak in opposition. I have 
been tied up and unable to be at the 
floor until now. I would like to ask him 
if I could have 3 minutes or so in order 
to address the amendment. Then I 
know he will speak in opposition to it. 
But it is one of the amendments we are 
voting on. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes, for not to exceed 3 minutes. I 
do not control the time. I yield for not 
to exceed 3 minutes with my rights 
protected to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from West Virginia. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1452 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, Senator 
BRADLEY, Senator FEINGOLD, Senator 
LAUTENBERG, Senator BUMPERS, and I 
and others join together in offering an 
amendment, a rescission amendment, 
that cuts $43 billion over 5 years; $3 bil- 
lion this year. We are looking for a way 
to fund what we are about to spend. We 
offer that. But more importantly, what 
we have offered to the Senate is an op- 
portunity to register our votes for real 
choices, for a set of choices that reflect 
what the American people would really 
like to be spending their money on as 
opposed to being forced to spend it by 
the continuation of programs that the 
President has asked to have cut; that 
the National Academy of Sciences 
boards have said are worthless; that 
most of the evaluations say are waste- 
ful. 

There are nine programs in our 
amendment that the President has spe- 
cifically asked us to cut and that he 
proposes in his budget be cut. 

There are, in addition to that, pro- 
grams that we suggest do not reflect an 
appropriate judgment when you are 
choosing between things that we ought 
to be doing versus things we would like 
to do or things that need something by 
perhaps one single district in a State 
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but are not within the national prior- 
ities of the country. 

If we are cutting low income energy 
assistance to people, as we are being 
asked to, if he were cutting education 
funds in certain areas, if we are cutting 
or do not have sufficient funds for drug 
treatment, if he were struggling to find 
money for adequate prison construc- 
tion or cops in the street, how can we 
possibly void those choices in favor of 
continuing programs that for instance 
fund a whole set of USDA field offices 
that do not reflect the needs of the ag- 
ricultural community of this country? 

I respectfully say to my colleagues, I 
cannot go into all of the cuts. They are 
in front of everybody. We can make 
judgments about them. But with this 
amendment there are no gimmicks, no 
tricks. We do not double count. There 
is no accounting chicanery. We do not 
include health care. We do not include 
the 252,000 people that we are going to 
cut that are already spoken for the 
crime program. 

We have a straight program for pro- 
gram cuts, cutting items that we have 
spent months looking at and making 
judgments about based on the best as- 
sessments of our budgeteers at CBO, 
the GAO, and of other individual enti- 
ties and agencies and individuals who 
have made judgments about this budg- 
et. 

I would respectfully suggest that 
each and every one of these systems 
that we cut, or each would be one of 
these programs that we cut, is a reflec- 
tion of the best judgment of most of 
those looking hard at the budget 
today. 

And it underscores the great distinc- 
tion: Do we need to be spending this 
money? Should we be spending this 
money, or are there better things that 
we ought to be putting this money to? 
I respectfully submit to my colleagues 
that every one of these items with- 
stands the test and is an item that we 
do not need to be spending on and we 
would be far better off cutting to re- 
duce the deficit or to spend on those 
items we ought to be cutting. I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia and 
yield whatever time remains. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts would reduce the fiscal year 
1994 budget for national defense by 
nearly $4 billion. 

Members ought to recall that Con- 
gress already reduced the Defense De- 
partment budget in 1994 by more than 
$18 billion. Moreover, in each year for 
the past 10 years Congress has cut the 
funds provided for defense. We have al- 
ready cut defense spending drastically. 

The bill before the Senate already re- 
scinds more than $900 million from the 
Department of Defense reductions. 
That will tax the ability of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to meet its base clo- 
sure requirements. Cutting another $4 
billion is simply unwise and insupport- 
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able. I oppose it, and I hope that the 
Senate will either vote the amendment 
down or vote to table the amendment, 
whichever motion is voted on by the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
last night the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] offered an amend- 
ment designed to save over $40 billion 
over the next 5 years. I am proud to be 
a cosponsor of that amendment. 

The amendment was the product of a 
lengthy and at times heated discussion 
between a number of Senators. None of 
us, if acting on our own, would have 
put every item in the amendment on 
our own personal list of cuts. All of us, 
if acting on our own, would have added 
at least a few more programs to the 
list. But we agreed to act together, to 
find some common ground and use 
some common sense in a serious effort 
to actually reduce the deficit. 

We agreed to do a few other things as 
well: to avoid counting savings which 
had already been claimed in other leg- 
islation and avoid taking savings 
which need to be claimed to finance 
health care reform. We also agreed that 
all our cuts would be real and specific, 
scored by the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice. 

Some of the cuts were made because 
we believe the programs are no longer 
justified or, in a few cases, have been 
so badly managed or designed that 
they simply waste the money that the 
American people pay in taxes. But 
many more cuts were made on a much 
difficult basis: the programs, while jus- 
tified and effective, simply were not 
high priorities. In an age of $200 billion 
deficits and over $4 trillion debt, we 
simply cannot afford to do all the 
things we want. We cannot even afford 
to do all the things we ought to do. We 
can barely afford to do all the things 
we need to do. 

Mr. President, I have the pleasure of 
serving on the Appropriation Commit- 
tee and chairing the Transportation 
Subcommittee. I have some sense of 
the number of requests that Senators 
make for programs and projects. I have 
an even better sense of how our ability 
to meet those requests is constrained. 
We have to set some priorities. We 
have to make some decisions. We can- 
not continue to try to do everything. 

The package that Senator KERRY and 
I and others have put together is, we 
believe, balanced. It does not only cut 
Defense programs which have become 
obsolete in the wake of the cold war; it 
also targets domestic programs which 
no longer are justified. 

Now, Mr. President, I know that it is 
easy to justify a vote against this 
amendment because you do not agree 
that we ought to cut this program or 
that one. But we have to make some 
on-balance judgements here, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have to look at the whole in- 
stead of just a few of the parts. That is 
what we have done in constructing this 
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package. And that, I hope, is what 
Members will do when they vote on it. 

But let me close on this note, Mr. 
President. If this package amendment 
is defeated, we will bring the individual 
pieces back when the Senate considers 
the appropriation bills later this year. 
One way or another, as a whole or in 
parts, we have to make additional cuts 
in spending. The American people want 
it. Fiscal reality requires it. And eco- 
nomic growth depends on it. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
Kerry amendment includes a $1 billion 
cut in fiscal year 1994 and $5 billion 
over the next 5 years from intelligence 
activities. 

President Clinton has pledged to re- 
duce intelligence spending by $7 billion 
over the next 5 years. As chairman of 
the Intelligence Committee, I fully 
support the President’s commitment to 
further reductions. In fact, I have lead 
the effort that has already reduced in- 
telligence spending in fiscal years’ 1993 
and 1994 by nearly $3.5 billion over 
President Bush and Clinton's budget 
requests. 

Last year I was able to put the votes 
together in the Intelligence Committee 
for a $1.2 billion reduction in fiscal 
year 1994 intelligence spending. The 
Senate appropriaters cut an additional 
$100 million from the President's intel- 
ligence request. 

Senator KERRY supported my reduc- 
tion in committee and offered no 
amendment in the committee or on the 
floor to cut deeper. 

I continue to believe today that last 
year's intelligence cut was as deep as 
the intelligence community can with- 
Stand during its post-cold-war transi- 
tion. I have continually told Jim Wool- 
веу--Гіп sure more than he wants to 
hear—that the intelligence community 
must downsize and reduce duplication 
and its infrastructure. 

To his credit, Jim Woolsey is doing а 
good job to maintain a balance between 
reducing the intelligence budget and 
maintaining adequate capabilities to 
meet the community's critical role of 
supporting policymakers and war fight- 
ers. 

Overall, intelligence resources have 
been reduced in real terms more than 
13 percent compared with 1989 appro- 
priations. In addition to funding cuts, 
Congress has already levied an across- 
the-board personnel cut of 17.5 percent 
in all intelligence agencies by 1997. 'The 
administration has increased the per- 
sonnel cut to 23 percent by 1999. 

Yes, the world has changed. We no 
longer face the same sort of threat to 
our survival that we faced during the 
cold war. 

But the world remains a dangerous 
place and an uncertain place. We con- 
tinue to face challenges to our Nation's 
interests all around the world. You 
have only to read the newspapers. 

The recent developments in Russia 
demonstrate what a fragile political 
situation still exists in that country. 
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There are still nuclear weapons out 
there which are targetted against the 
United States and whose control we 
worry about. There are countries not 
friendly to us which seem bent upon 
developing their own weapons of mass 
destruction. We still face the possibil- 
ity that U.S. military forces might be 
deployed around the globe to accom- 
plish a variety of missions. We no 
longer seem immune from acts of ter- 
rorism in the United States and the 
scourge of narcotics has hardly abated. 

We have to stay ready. It makes no 
sense for us to close our eyes and ears 
to developments around the world 
which could ultimately save U.S. lives 
and resources. 

The Intelligence Committee has 
taken a long hard look at what we are 
spending on intelligence. We have at- 
tempted to strike a balance between 
the need to reduce the deficit and the 
need to maintain an adequate capabil- 
ity. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. BYRD. Under the order entered 
previously, does the Senate begin vot- 
ing at the hour of 3:15 p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Would the Chair kindly 
state the amendments that will be 
voted on ad seriatim? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment will be amendment No. 
1444, offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROWN]; the second will be 
amendment No. 1445, offered by the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI]; 
the third will be amendment No. 1452, 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY]; the fourth will be 
amendment No. 1453, offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FEINGOLD]; the fifth will be amendment 
No. 1454, offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER]; the 
sixth will be amendment No. 1456, of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCCAIN]. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, a point of order has 
been made and will be considered at 
the time the amendment by Mr. 
DURENBERGER is reached on the list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. 
That will be the case under a previous 
order. 

Mr. BYRD. In the event that points 
of order are made against other amend- 
ments on the list, such points of order 
have not been waived by virtue of the 
majority leader's request; am I cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1444 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is on 
the amendment by Mr. BROWN. 

Mr. President, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee bill includes $12.4 bil- 
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lion in requested funds to pay the cost 
of converting thousands of computer 
tapes to a readable format. This ex- 
pense is in response to numerous Fed- 
eral court orders and appellate deci- 
sions—Armstrong versus Executive Of- 
fice of the President. 

The funds are fully paid for through 
a transfer from the Air Force and a re- 
duction in IRS tax system moderniza- 
tion. The funding is not designated as 
an emergency. The Armstrong case 
originated in 1989 when private citizens 
requested, through the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, access to National Se- 
curity Council e-mail, including Oliver 
North’s, as well as other EOP agencies. 
The court determined that the Execu- 
tive Office of the President had to 
maintain, preserve, and make acces- 
sible, in a readable form, such e-mail 
back-up tapes. 

This supplemental provides the re- 
sources to make the tape conversion 
mandated by the court. 

I have a more detailed history, which 
I ask unanimous consent to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL EXPENDITURES ASSOCIATED 
WITH RESOLUTION OF ARMSTRONG VERSUS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT (EOP) 
In January 1989, a group of plaintiffs 

brought suit against the Archivist and var- 

ious EOP agencies—including the Office of 

Administration and the National Security 

Council-allcking that the defendants were 

improperly disposing of government records 

contained on EOP electronic mail (“e-mail”) 
systems. 

Shortly thereafter, the Federal District 
Court entered an order requiring the defend- 
ants to preserve backup tapes of existing e- 
mail systems. 

The government sought appellate review of 
certain aspects of the district court's ruling. 
The appeai was still unresolved at the end of 
the Bush Administration, and the court once 
again ordered the preservation of backup 
tapes. Pursuant to these orders thousands of 
backup tapes were preserved. 

In January 1993, the district court ruled 
that the defendants' record keeping stand- 
ards were arbitrary.“ “capricious” and un- 
reasonable." Related orders further required 
that the EOP continue to preserve backup 
tapes for its e-mail systems until defendants 
had disseminated satisfactory guidance“ 
concerning e-mail records management. The 
EOP agencies promulgated new guidance in 
May 1993, which again failed the district 
court's standards. While the government ap- 
pealed the district court's ruling to the 
Court of Appeals, it was required to continue 
to maintain backup tapes of e-mail mes- 
sages. 

In August 1993, the D.C. Circuit Court of 
Appeals definitively ruled that the EOP had 
failed to properly provide for the manage- 
ment of its e-mail messages as electronic 
records under the Federal Records Act. In 
order to address some of the concerns identi- 
fied by the courts, and in an effort to resolve 
certain aspects of the litigation, the govern- 
ment has pursued the following course of ac- 
tion: 

1. The parties have entered into settlement 
negotiations in an effort to arrive at mutu- 
ally acceptable records keeping guidance; 
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2. The Administration undertook to put in 
Place an electronic records management sys- 
tem that would ensure that an accurate his- 
torical record of the e-mail associated with 
the Clinton Administration is adequately 
preserved, managed and available for public 
disclosure. 

3. In light of the inadequate preservation 
of the e-mail messages during the previous 
administrations, the EOP has initiated the 
complex process of recapturing the volumi- 
nous records that were preserved on systems 
backup tapes during the pendency of the liti- 
gation. These systems backup tapes—which 
in themselves are not capable of being pre- 
served, managed or read—require conversion 
and proper disposition by the Archivist and 
the EOP agencies. 

The Supplemental Appropriation requests 
funds for the conversion of the thousands of 
accumulated backup tapes to readable for- 
mat in order to provide for proper disposi- 
tion of the records contained on those tapes. 
In addition, funds are requested for the ac- 
quisition and installation of a records man- 
agement system sufficient to insure contin- 
ued compliance with the Federal Records 
Act and related legislation. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

With regard to the Brown amend- 
ment, which will be the first one that 
is voted on, it deals with the amount 
appropriated for the White House. That 
level is one in which President Clinton 
had recommended a 25-percent cut. 

As you know, and I think Members of 
this body are well aware, instead of 
cutting the White House—it did not re- 
ceive the 25-percent cut that the Presi- 
dent had talked about—as a matter of 
fact, there was an increase in funds. 

What is included in this bill right 
now is an additional increase of $7 mil- 
lion. At least in this Senator's mind, it 
is not an emergency. It does, indeed, 
relate, as has been mentioned on the 
floor, to the Armstrong case. But that 
Armstrong case came down almost 2 
years ago. It came down in the spring 
of 1992. To suggest that it is sudden or 
urgent or unexpected, I do not believe 
squares with the facts in the case. 

The reality is, this matter should be 
and is included, I believe, in the normal 
appropriations. To suggest that, in- 
stead of a 25-percent cut, you are not 
going to get any cut but an increase, to 
me, is the height of irresponsibility. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1444 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 3:15 hav- 
ing arrived, the question is on agreeing 
to amendment No. 1444, offered by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
(Mrs. HUTCHISON] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] are necessarily 
absent. 
The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 51, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 37 Leg.] 


YEAS—44 
Bennett Gramm McConnell 
Bond Grassley Metzenbaum 
Brown Gregg Murkowski 
Burns Hatch Nickles 
Chafee Helms Pressler 
Coats Jeffords Roth 
Cochran Kassebaum Shelby 
Cohen Kempthorne Simpson 
Coverdell Kerrey Smith 
Craig Kohl Specter 
D'Amato Lieberman Stevens 
Dole Lott Thurmond 
Domenici Lugar Wallop 
Faircloth Mack Warner 
Gorton McCain 
NAYS—51 
Akaka Feingold Mikulski 
Baucus Feinstein Mitchell 
Biden Ford Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Glenn Moynihan 
Boren Graham Murray 
Boxer Harkin Nunn 
Breaux Hatfield Pell 
Bryan Heflin Pryor 
Bumpers Hollings Reid 
Byrd Inouye Riegle 
Campbell Johnston Robb 
Conrad Kennedy Rockefeller 
Daschle Kerry Sarbanes 
DeConcini Lautenberg Sasser 
Dodd Leahy Simon 
Dorgan Levin Wellstone 
Exon Mathews Wofford 
NOT VOTING—5 
Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 
So, the amendment (No. 1444) was re- 
jected. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected, and I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1445 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 1445 offered by the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BOREN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing Murkowski amendment addresses 
the process by which Congress estab- 
lishes mandatory ceilings on appropria- 
tions bills and, thus, contains matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Budget 
Committee under the standing order on 
the referral of the budget process legis- 
lation. 

As the underlying bill has not been 
reported by the Budget Committee, I 
raise a point of order that the pending 
Murkowski amendment violates sec- 
tion 306 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I move to 
waive the Budget Act and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 
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There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the motion to waive 
the Budget Act with respect to the 
Murkowski amendment No. 1445. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Мг. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Мг. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Мг. PACKWOOD] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 37, 
nays 58, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote Мо. 38 Leg.] 


YEAS—37 
Bennett Gorton Murkowski 
Bond Gramm Nickles 
Brown Grassley Pressler 
Burns Gregg Roth 
Chafee Hatch Shelby 
Coats Helms Simpson 
Cochran Kassebaum Smith 
Coverdell Kempthorne Stevens 
Craig Lott ‘Thurmond 
D'Amato Lugar Wallop 
Dole Mack Warner 
Domenici McCain 
Faircloth McConnell 

NAYS—58 
Akaka Ford Mikulski 
Baucus Glenn Mitchell 
Biden Graham Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Harkin Moynihan 
Boren Hatfield Murray 
Boxer Heflin Nunn 
Breaux Hollings Pell 
Bryan Inouye Pryor 
Bumpers Jeffords Reid 
Byrd Johnston Riegle 
Campbell Kennedy Robb 
Cohen Kerrey Rockefeller 
Conrad Kerry Sarbanes 
Daschle Kohl Sasser 
DeConcini Lautenberg Simon 
Dodd Leahy Specter 
Dorgan Levin Wellstone 
Exon Lieberman Wofford 
Feingold Mathews 
Feinstein Metzenbaum 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 37, and the nays are 
58. Three-fifths of the Senators duly 
chosen and sworn, not having voted in 
the affirmative, the motion is rejected. 

The Chair, therefore, rules that the 
amendment contains subject matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Budget 
Committee and was offered to a bill 
that has not been reported by that 
committee. The point of order is sus- 
tained, and the amendment is rejected. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT 1452 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs now on amendment 
number 1452 offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY]. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota (Мг. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Мгз. HUTCHISON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] are пес- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 75, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 39 Leg.] 


YEAS—20 
Boren Hatfield Levin 
Bumpers Hollings Metzenbaum 
Conrad Jeffords Pell 
Dorgan Kerry Pryor 
Feingold Kohl Wellstone 
Grassley Lautenberg Wofford 
Harkin “жаһу 
МАҮ8--75 
Akaka Exon Mikulski 
Baucus Faircloth Mitchell 
Bennett Feinstein Moseley-Braun 
Biden Pord Moynihan 
Bingaman Glenn Murkowski 
Bond Gorton Murray 
Boxer Graham Nickles 
Breaux Gramm Nunn 
Brown Gregg Pressler 
Bryan Hatch Reid 
Burns Heflin Riegle 
Byrd Helms Robb 
Campbell Inouye Rockefeller 
Chafee Johnston Roth 
Coats Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Cochran Kempthorne Sasser 
Cohen Kennedy Shelby 
Coverdell Kerrey Simon 
Craig Lieberman Simpson 
D'Amato Lott Smith 
Daschle Lugar Specter 
DeConcini Mack Stevens 
Dodd Mathews Thurmond 
Dole McCain Wallop 
Domenici McConnell Warner 
NOT VOTING—5 
Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 
So, the amendment (No. 1452) was re- 
jected. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1453 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise to support this amendment. 

The issue before the Senate today is 
not whether we support our troops. Of 
course we do. And of course we should 
provide funds to cover the cost of these 
operations. All this amendment says is 
that we ought not do it by adding $1.2 
billion to the deficit; instead, we 
Should find the resources within the 
Pentagon's existing $260 billion budget 
to pay the bills. 

Mr. President, the real issue before 
the Senate today is whether the De- 
fense Department should be subject to 
the same fiscal rules and constraints as 
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all other agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I believe it should be. 

The Defense Department should have 
anticipated that it would need to pay 
these $1.2 billion in bills and budgeted 
accordingly. But it didn't. It is unfair 
to ask the American taxpayers to ex- 
cuse the Pentagon's mistakes by add- 
ing another $1.2 billion to the deficit. 

Mr. President, the criteria used by 
the Office of Management and Budget 
to determine whether spending quali- 
fies for an emergency designation—and 
subsequently can be added to the defi- 
cit—are clear. One is that the expendi- 
ture be sudden—quickly coming into 
being, not building up over time. An- 
other is that it be unforeseen—not pre- 
dictable or seen beforehand as a com- 
ing need. 

The $1.2 billion in new spending in- 
cluded in this bill for the Pentagon 
doesn’t meet these criteria by any 
stretch of the imagination. All of the 
military operations in Somalia, Haiti, 
Bosnia, and in Iraq were underway at 
the time Congress considered the budg- 
et last September. We've been іп Soma- 
lia for over a year. Operation Provide 
Comfort for the Kurdish people living 
in Iraq has been underway for nearly 3 
years, having begun in April 1991, and 
we've been enforcing the no-fly zone іп 
southern Iraq since August 26, 1992. 
With respect to Haiti, the Governors' 
Island Agreement was signed July 3, 
1993. Under that agreement, the U.N. 
and OAS agreed to monitor compli- 
ance, and President Clinton agreed to 
send 350 engineers. On October 6, 1993, 
the initial United States contingent 
landed in Haiti. Five days later, one of 
our Navy ships transporting the bulk 
of the engineers was turned around. 

As you can see, all of these oper- 
ations have been ongoing for some 
time. They cannot be called sudden or 
unforeseen. That we would ultimately 
need to pay bills should have been very 
predictable. 

Mr. President, we need to bring order 
and consistency to the military budget 
process. The Pentagon should not get 
in the habit of asking for supple- 
mental, new deficit spending to pay the 
bills for all oveseas operations. Clearly, 
there will be times when we will have 
unanticipated costs. But the Pentagon 
needs to do a better job anticipating 
the costs for overseas operations. The 
Pentagon needs to be subject to the 
same budgetary discipline as every 
other agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We fund the Department of Defense 
to ensure that our military will be pre- 
pared to defend our interests should 
the Commander in Chief and the Con- 
gress believe it is justified. Yet, our 
military budget planners seem to act 
as if those funds are only designed to 
buy equipment and train personnel— 
not use the equipment or deploy the 
people. 

Mr. President, the United States hu- 
manitarian, peacekeeping, and peace 
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enforcing operations in Bosnia, Soma- 
lia, Haiti, and Iraq are worthy efforts. 
Our military is doing a superb job, and 
they deserve our support. We need to 
ensure that our military personnel are 
adequately trained for the challenges 
ahead. We need to guarantee that our 
readiness will be top-notch. Contin- 
ually asking the Congress to provide 
supplemental funds to pay these bills is 
the wrong way to reach these goals. 
The path to success in readiness is 
through sound budgeting. 

Mr. President, this amendment is fis- 
cally responsible, it is good public pol- 
icy, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on amendment No. 1453 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. FEINGOLD]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] аге nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 76, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 40 Leg.] 


YEAS—19 
Bingaman Gregg Metzenbaum 
Boxer Harkin Sasser 
Brown Hatfield Simon 
DeConcini Kerry Wellstone 
Dorgan Kohl Wofford 
Feingold Lautenberg 
Grassley Mathews 

NAYS—76 
Akaka Feinstein Mitchell 
Baucus Ford Moseley-Braun 
Bennett Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Gorton Murkowski 
Bond Graham Murray 
Boren Gramm Nickles 
Breaux Hatch Nunn 
Bryan Heflin Pell 
Bumpers Helms Pressler 
Burns Hollings Pryor 
Byrd Inouye Reid 
Campbell Jeffords Riegle 
Chafee Johnston Robb 
Coats Kassebaum Rockefeller 
Cochran Kempthorne Roth 
Cohen Kennedy Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerrey Shelby 
Coverdell Leahy Simpson 
Craig Levin Smith 
D'Amato Lieberman Specter 
Daschle Lott Stevens 
Dodd Lugar Thurmond 
Dole Mack Wallop 
Domenici McCain Warner 
Exon McConnell 
Faircloth Mikulski 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 


So the amendment (No. 1453) was re- 
jected. 
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Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. INOUYE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1454 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The Senator from West 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I address 
the following remarks to the amend- 
ment by Mr. DURENBERGER, in connec- 
tion with which the Senate will be vot- 
ing soon. I hope the Senate will not 
support that amendment by Mr. 
DURENBERGER. It is an attempt to set 
up a procedure whereby the executive 
branch would reserve in the disaster re- 
lief fund an amount they determine 
would be necessary to fund the average 
annual amount expended for disaster 
relief during the preceding 5 years. 

The problem with this approach is 
that. it would supersede the present 
process for handling emergencies that 
was negotiated after lengthy discus- 
sions during the 1990 budget summit 
and is incorporated in the budget of 
1990. In so doing, the pending amend- 
ment would take away from discre- 
tionary spending the amount that 
would be reserved in this newly estab- 
lished trust fund. This would mean 
that we would have literally billions of 
dollars less to spend on discretionary 
spending, including defense, over the 
coming years if this amendment were 
agreed to. The reason is that this 
amendment would separate out billions 
of dollars that will be required for nat- 
ural disasters and other emergencies 
and not allow those funds to be used 
for any other purpose. 

Whatever amounts were determined 
by the executive branch to go into the 
disaster relief trust fund would be 
taken away from the discretionary 
caps each year. As all Senators are 
aware, those caps are extremely bind- 
ing, extremely tight, extremely con- 
strained. The committee, agreeing by 
amendment in the markup of this, rec- 
ognized that disasters and other emer- 
gency funding needs have grown dra- 
matically over the past several years. 
It is for that reason that my amend- 
ment, cosponsored by Senators INOUYE, 
HATFIELD, and STEVENS, would estab- 
lish a bipartisan task force to examine 
the history of funding natural disasters 
and make recommendations to the 
Senate prior to the convening of the 
104th Congress on better ways to pro- 
vide these essential appropriations in 
the future, without at the same time 
throwing our deficit reduction goals 
out the window. 

So I urge my colleagues not to sup- 
port this amendment. I intend to make 
a point of order against it, and I hope 
the point of order will be sustained. 

The pending amendment would cre- 
ate a new trust fund and exclude the 
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outlays from that trust fund from 
being taken into account for the pur- 
poses of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, the Balanced Budget Act, or 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 
Under section 306 of the Congressional 
Budget Act, it is not in order to con- 
sider an amendment dealing with mat- 
ters under the jurisdiction of the Budg- 
et Committee unless such an amend- 
ment is offered to a measure reported 
from that committee. The pending bill 
was not reported from the Budget Com- 
mittee and therefore a point of order 
lies. 

Mr. President, I shall now make the 
point of order, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Chair not rule on it 
until the Senate reaches the amend- 
ment’s place on the list previously en- 
tered under the majority leader's 
order. I make the point of order 
against the amendment for violating 
section 306 of the Congressional Budget 
Act. 

VOTE IN RELATION TO AMENDMENT NO. 1454 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator DURENBERGER, I move to 
waive the Budget Act for consideration 
of the Durenberger amendment, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I do not 
believe the minority leader could be 
heard. There will be order in the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, on behalf of Senator 
DURENBERGER, I move to waive the 
Budget Act for consideration of the 
Durenberger amendment, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Kan- 
sas to waive the Budget Act for the 
consideration of amendment No. 1454. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 41, 
nays 54, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 41 Leg.] 


YEAS—A1 
Bennett Brown Chafee 
Bond Burns Coats 
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Cochran Hatch Pressler 
Cohen Hollings Roth 
Coverdell Jeffords Sasser 
Craig Kassebaum Shelby 
D'Amato Kempthorne Simpson 
DeConcini Kohl Smith 
Dole Lott Specter 
Faircloth Mathews Stevens 
Gorton McCain Thurmond 
Gramm McConnell Wallop 
Grassley Metzenbaum Warner 
Gregg Murkowski 
NAYS—54 

Akaka Feinstein Mack 
Baucus Ford Mikulski 
Biden Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Graham Moseley-Braun 
Boren Harkin Moynihan 
Boxer Hatfield Murray 
Breaux Heflin Nickles 
Bryan Helms Nunn 
Bumpers Inouye Pell 
Byrd Johnston Pryor 
Campbell Kennedy Reid 
Conrad Kerrey Riegle 
Daschle Kerry Robb 
Dodd Lautenberg Rockefeller 
Domenici Leahy Sarbanes 
Dorgan Levin Simon 
Exon Lieberman Wellstone 
Feingold Lugar Wofford 

NOT VOTING—5 
Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hatchison 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no other Senators wishing to vote, 
on this vote, the yeas are 41, the nays 
are 54. 

Three-fifths of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn, not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion is rejected. 

The amendment contains subject 
matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Budget Committee that was offered to 
the bill which has not been reported by 
that committee. The point of order is 
sustained, and the amendment falls. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1456 

Mr. BYRD. Senator MCCAIN’s amend- 
ment would take away from States 
over $1.7 billion in funds provided 
through the ISTEA legislation and an- 
other $488 million which has been pro- 
vided to States through annual appro- 
priations. The $1.7 billion proposed for 
rescission is not within the jurisdiction 
of the Appropriations Committee. 
These are funds provided over the life 
of the ISTEA legislation for specific 
projects in all 50 States. 

Senator MCCAIN’s amendment would 
pull the rug out from the States that 
have been planning to use this money 
this year or in the near future. In many 
cases, States have conducted the nec- 
essary environmental impact state- 
ments, site planning preparation, and 
preliminary engineering studies, and 
are ready to go to construction. 

In other words, States have in many 
cases invested a significant amount of 
either their own resources or Federal 
resources to be ready to obligate the 
highway construction dollars. Many of 
the projects that would lose money on 
the McCain amendment were planning 
to go to construction as early as the 
upcoming spring construction season. 

To withdraw this money at this time 
would not only be disruptive to a 
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State’s construction plans but would 
waste the resources already invested in 
these projects. States cannot imme- 
diately go to construction when they 
receive Federal dollars for a project. 
There is a long and complex permitting 
process that must be complied with, 
such as holding public hearings and ob- 
taining necessary permits, often to 
comply with Federal regulations, and 2 
years go by before a shovel can be put 
into the ground. 

Senator MCCAIN’s amendment as- 
sumes that these projects are not 
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under construction. In many cases 
what the Federal listing failed to rec- 
ognize was that the projects were 
under construction but had been going 
forward using State funds. It also fails 
to recognize that, under the Federal 
regulations, the State cannot obligate 
Federal highway funds until all of the 
resources necessary to complete a usa- 
ble segment are in hand. 


Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will not adopt the amendment. A mo- 
tion to table may be offered at the 
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time, in which case I hope the Senate 
will vote to table the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the RECORD a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation Federal High- 
way Administration list of the ISTEA 
projects that are proposed for rescis- 
sion, and the appropriated projects 
that are proposed for rescission, and 
the total proposed rescission for each 
State on the list. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


Subtotal ... 
Less: Obligations anticipated through February 7, 1994 ... 
Total ....... 


State 


ISTA proposed re- Арргоргіаїей pro- Total proposed re- 
scission posed rescission scission 


21,166,624 


21,166,624 
1,030,400 


1,030,400 
26,342,462 
90,930,56: 
145,505,267 
1,299, 1,299, 
3,741,730 
98 97212 
72,156, ,396 90,310,926 
27,494,435 7,997,401 35,491 
2,688, 5,560,000 8,248, 
22,207,997 — — 22,207,997 
96,366,368 1,928,530 ‚2948 
37,706,930 31,168,897 68,875,877 
9,261,510 21,846,723 31,108,233 
25,567. 22,125,880 47,693,248 
29,498,889 8,750,000 248. 
31,219,680 600,000 31,819,680 
14,532,947 — SOR 14,532,947 
4,256, 25,966,667 30,222,667 
2513 5,939,303 8,582. 
27,916,809 8,023,000 35,939,809 
45,866,498 — eiaa 45,866,498 
11,851,649 3,220,000 15,071,649 
49,978,176 680,000 50,658,176 
6,953, 3,200,000 10,153,485 
10,941,120 2,640,000 13,581,120 
24,737,029 1,331,280 26,068, 
36,621, 36,566,872 73,188,598 
3,887.14 5,010,191 8,897,340 
119,571,386 53.286.509 172,857,895 
9,838, 9,838,400 
5,394,7 5,394,730 
15,891,546 
4,039,920 
17,805,887 
15,046,733 
358,735,809 
10,930,132 
1,908,800 
29,925,884 
$5,146,295 
14,510,660 
448, 
8299813 
4,154, 
54,263,600 
6,095, 
833,5 
10,871,867 
732, 
2,213,588,795 
(3,871,240) 
1,721,270,000 (488,447,555) 2,209,717,555 


Note: Amounts are unobligated balances as of January 10, 1994. 


Mr. BYRD. I hope that Senators, in 
voting, will review this list so that 
each Senator may see precisely how 
much money will be rescinded from his 
State’s projects before he votes. 


WISE RESCISSION PROPOSAL 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCCAIN]. This amendment would re- 
scind highway demonstration projects 
which have not begun construction. 
The list, submitted by President Clin- 
ton as part of the 1995 budget, totals 
over $2.2 billion. 


Each dollar which is spent on a dem- 
onstration project is taken either from 
deficit reduction or from a rational al- 
location process which awards highway 
funds based on their merits. 

This Nation has tremendous infra- 
structure needs, and our annual trans- 
portation appropriations cannot come 
close to meeting those needs. Fortu- 
nately, most Federal highway money is 
distributed according to a thorough 
planning process by which States and 
metropolitan areas prioritize their 
projects and proceed only with those 
that top the priority list. In every 
State and community, high-priority 


projects go unfunded for a lack of 
money. 

Given these severe constraints, we 
simply cannot afford to divert Federal 
funds to the pet projects of Members of 
Congress. Very few so-called dem- 
onstration projects actually can justify 
the label of demonstrating anything at 
all other than that one or more Mem- 
ber of Congress was successful in in- 
serting funding for them into a piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I have an article from 
the February 6 Orlando Sentinel which 
is an excellent analysis of this issue. 
The article, written by Mr. Sean Hol- 
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ton, outlines the history of congres- 
sional transportation earmarks and 
documents their rise in number 
throughout the last decade. It is my 
hope that the epilog to the story will 
be the adoption of the McCain amend- 
ment, rescinding funding for $2.2 bil- 
lion in projects which have yet even to 
begin construction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Mr. Holton’s article be printed 
in the RECORD following my remarks 
and urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Orlando Sentinel, Feb. 6, 1994] 
SPECIAL HIGHWAY PROJECTS BRING HOME THE 
BACON 
(By Sean Holton) 

WASHINGTON.—They are called ‘highway 
demonstration projects," but the main thing 
they demonstrate is the power of the pork- 
barrel kings of Congress. 

If you live near a place like Altoona, Pa., 
you might think of these projects as manna 
from heaven. If you live someplace else— 
Florida, say—you might call them highway 
robbery. 

Since 1987, demonstration projects—in- 
tended to stimulate innovative road build- 
ing—have become а wildly popular way for 
Congress to spend billions of taxpayers' dol- 
lars without going through the regular high- 
way program. 

And this year, against the advice of their 
expert accountants, lawmakers are preparing 
to spend still more. 

The money used for demo projects amounts 
to less than 5 percent of the $20-billion-a- 
year federal highway program. But transpor- 
tation experts—including those at the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office—say this is money 
not well spent. 

“In 1991 we found that about half of the 
demonstration projects we reviewed did not 
appear on state or regional transportation 
plans," GAO official Kenneth Mead told a 
congressional committee last year. As such, 
the demo projects leapfrogged what local 
transportatioa officers had set as priorities. 

The demo projects give individual law- 
makers, generally the most powerful ones, à 
chance to circumvent established road-build- 
ing priorities and channel money directly to 
pet projects in their home states or districts. 

The dealing is done out of the public eye, 
and the results eventually wind up in the 
fine print of multiyear highway bills and an- 
nual spending bills. Powerful lawmakers on 
committees that control those bills either 
insert the demo projects for themselves or in 
& horse trade with a colleague. 

Florida, which has less clout than other 
states on key congressional committees that 
dole out demo projects, has suffered in the 
competition, to the tune of at least $143 mil- 
lion since 1991, according to a study by The 
Orlando Sentinel. 

"When you have a person—a member of the 
House or Senate—with the seniority, then 
you are going to see some results," said Bill 
Taylor, who has lobbied ín Washington for 23 
years on behalf of Florida's Transportation 
Department. ‘‘We lost a hell of a lot of se- 
niority in the worst possible places.“ 

STRINGS ATTACHED 

Even the money that Florida has received 
comes with strings attached. 

The dollars are dedicated to many non- 
priority projects such as the "Mosquito 
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Creek Bridge" near Chattahoochee, or the 
Interstate 4 interchange near State Road 
46А, approved at the insistence of real estate 
developer Jeno Paulucci in 1987 to benefit 
the exclusive Heathrow development. A con- 
struction date has not been set. 

Over the years, the line between demo 
projects ostensibly intended to be truly inno- 
vative and those that are routine has 
blurred. Now, the money may go for any- 
thing from paving a gravel road to building 
a multilane highway," according to the 
GAO. 

“Some [demo projects] are probably ques- 
tionable, and I'm being charitable with that 
description," said Florida "Transportation 
Secretary Ben Watts. I think a lot of times 
the only thing they demonstrate is that you 
can get a demonstration project." 

How much money has been spent this way? 

More than $12.3 billion since 1970, accord- 
ing to an analysis of highway administration 
data by the Sentinel. During that time, Con- 
gress has authorized 1,223 separate expendi- 
tures for demo projects. 

A closer look at the дай? shows just how 
huge the recent increase in demo project au- 
thorizations has been. 

Between 1970 and 1986, the country got by 
with only 78 demo project authorizations by 
Congress. In the eight years since, Congress 
has approved 1,145 more of these expendi- 
tures. 

No one on Capitol Hill seems to have a 
good explanation for the increase, except to 
say that doling out demo projects in tight 
budget years has become a favorite way for 
legislative leaders to buy loyalty and sup- 
port from members. 

The banner year came in 1991, when Con- 
gress larded a 6-year highway bill and an an- 
nual appropriations bill with 679 projects to- 
taling $7.8 billion. Since then, Congress has 
approved another 233 demo projects worth 
$978 million and has put out the call for more 
requests from members this year. 

Where does all that money go? 

In 1991, $2.4 million went toward the Mos- 
quito Creek Bridge, a county road bridge 
planned to carry traffic over a set of railroad 
tracks outside Chattahoochee in the Florida 
Panhandle. The project isn’t a national or 
even a State priority, but it is in the district 
of Rep. Pete Peterson, D-Marianna, a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Another 1991 demo project" was $14.2 mil- 
lion for a paintjob on the Chicago Skyway, a 
lightly traveled tollway that the Chicago 
Tribune once dubbed “the bag lady of Chi- 
cago-area highways." 

But the lowly bag lady had a very powerful 
friend: Rep. Dan Rostenkowski, D-Ill., chair- 
man of the tax-writing House Ways and 
Means Committee, who also wangled $35 mil- 
lion for various intermodal facilities“ at 
the Chicago Museum of Science & Industry. 
The facilities turned out to be a parking ga- 
rage. 

State transportation experts acknowledge 
that not all demo projects are purely pork. 
Some are desperately needed, but simply too 
expensive to pay for with regular federal 
highway assistance. 

Thus, Florida's transportation department 
is supporting a project request for $185 mil- 
lion this year to replace the Fuller Warren 
Bridge in Jacksonville, where Interstate 95 
crosses the St. Johns River. 

A TURNABOUT FOR MAINE 

In most cases, though, the demo projects 
are dictionary definition pork barrel; gov- 
ernment appropriations for political patron- 
age, as for local improvements to please leg- 
islators' constituents. 
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Consider, for example, this reversal of for- 
tune for the State of Maine during the period 
Studied by the Sentinel: 

Between 1970 and 1989, Maine pulled down 
just $24 million in demo project money— 
making it 29th among all States. Then in 
1989 Maine Democrat George Mitchell be- 
came Senate Majority Leader. 

Two years later—in the 1991 highway bill— 
Maine jumped in a single bound to 17th place 
in the Demo Project Sweepstakes, with $187 
million worth of bridge improvements. 

But not even Mitchell's performance could 
top that of Rep. Bud Shuster, R-Pa., who 
brought home nearly a half-billion dollars in 
highway demo projects in 1991, according to 
the highway department data. 

Shuster, the ranking Republican on the 
House Public Works and "Transportation 
Committee which writes highway bills, 
steered at least $454 million to his district in 
Altoona. Were it a State unto itself, the dis- 
trict would have ranked fourth in getting 
highway demo project dollars that year. 

These little piglets that have now become 
giant hogs," Sen. Bob Graham, D-Fla., said 
of demo projects in a 1991 speech on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

But being a politician, Graham is not 
above rounding up a few hogs of his own. 

On the day of that speech, he landed a $97.5 
million demo project to acquire right-of-way 
and begin construction on a magnetic levita- 
tion train line from Orlando International 
Airport to International Drive. 

HOW FLORIDA LOSES 


Florida has garnered $445 million in dem- 
onstration projects since 1970 and ranks 
sixth among all States in the period studied 
by the Sentinel. 

The biggest chunk of that money was $126 
million in 1974 for replacing about three 
dozen decrepit bridges that carry U.S. 1 over 
the sea to Key West—a project that, were it 
built today, would cost many times as much, 
because of inflation. 

Since 1991, the State has received $218 mil- 
lion, putting it 10th among the states in 
demo dollars during that period. 

But a look at the fine print, especially 
since 1991, shows why Florida officials would 
just as soon do without demo projects. 

Over that three-year period, Congress has 
approved $8.7 billion worth of highway demo 
projects. Florida's $218 million represents 
about 2.5 percent of that total. 

What if the same $8.7 billion had been put 
into the regular highway fund instead and 
allotted according to the standard formula 
for distributing federal highway dollars 
among States? Under that scenario, Florida 
would have received about 4.1 percent of the 
money—or $361 million. 

The difference represents a loss to Florida 
of $143 million in potential federal highway 
aid. 

Florida is not the only State in that situa- 
tion: Under the same analysis, California 
loses $317 million; Texas, $304 million; and 
Georgia, $135 million. In all, 34 States plus 
the District of Columbia lose more than they 
gain because of demonstration projects, ac- 
cording to the Sentinel study. 

So which States are the big winners? 
Under the regular distribution formula, 
Pennsylvania would get about 4.2 percent, or 
$371 million, of the demo project money. But 
thanks to pork barons such as Bud Shuster, 
Pennsylvania has instead received more than 
$1 billion in demo project dollars since 1991. 

Cross-index the other winning“ States 
with a "Congressional Directory", апа 
you've got an all-star lineup of Capitol Hill 
power brokers: 
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New York, $646 million net gain (Sen. Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan (D) and Alfonse 
D'Amato, the ranking Republican on the 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee on 
transportation). 

West Virginia, $585 million net gain (Sen. 
Robert Byrd (D), chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Rep. Nick Rahall (D), 
the new chairman of the Public Works sub- 
committee on surface transportation), 

Arkansas, $277 million net gain (former 
Rep. John P. Hammerschmidt, Shuster's 
predecessor as ranking Republican on the 
Public Works committee). 

CAUTION: PORK AHEAD 

More demo projects are in the pipeline this 
year as part of legislation Congress is consid- 
ering for designation of a new National High- 
way System. 

Officials of the House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee refuse to say how 
many new requests for highway demo 
projects they had received as of a Jan. 7 
deadline. 

"We're still tabulating," a committee aide 
said. "And even when we do, we're not re- 
leasing that number." 

But all indications are that lawmakers are 
hoping for a bumper crop: The Florida dele- 
gation alone filed requests for 13 projects to- 
taling $630 million and publicly released 
those proposals last month. 

Some demo project opponents such as Gra- 
ham are counting on President Clinton to 
call for transferring money from demo 
projects to regular highway accounts when 
be submits his budget to Congress on Mon- 
day. 
“We're unlikely to have the self control to 
deal with this problem," Graham said of 
Congress. It's going to take a presidential 
hammer to the heads of these little piglets.” 

WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Since 1991, Congress has authorized $8.8 bil- 
lion worth of highway demonstration 
projects. States with more political pull in 
Congress grabbed much bigger shares of that 
pot than they would have received had the 
same money been allotted under the stand- 
ard formula for distributing federal highway 
dollars. High-growth States such as Florida, 
Texas and California—which put in more 
money than they get back, even under the 
standard formula—lost still more money be- 
cause of the demo projects. 


The biggest winners: 
Percent Dollars 
Somua A. 
pi mil- 
(percent) share lions) 
42 120 680.8 
53 125 646.8 
E] 76 585.2 
М 43 277.5 
4 21 1444 
34 49 1319 
Standard Poen * 
— project (mil- 
share lions) 
01 01 5238 
93 58 3173 
64 30 3044 
36 20 145 
41 25 1431 
29 14 1350 


Source: Orlando Sentinel computer analysis of Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration and U.S. General Accounting Otfice data. 


VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1456 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

question now is on agreeing to amend- 

ment No. 1456 offered by the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN]. 
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The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON], and the Senator from Or- 
egon [Mr. PACKWOOD] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 72, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 42 Leg.] 


YEAS—23 
Brown Gregg Pressler 
Chafee Helms Roth 
Coverdell Hollings Simpson 
Dole Kassebaum Smith 
Faircloth Lieberman Thurmond 
Gorton Mack Wallop 
Graham McCain Warner 
Gramm Nunn 

NAYS—72 
Akaka Dorgan Mathews 
Baucus Exon McConnell 
Bennett Feingold Metzenbaum 
Biden Feinstein Mikulski 
Bingaman Ford Mitchell 
Bond Glenn Moseley-Braun 
Boren Grassley Moynihan 
Boxer Harkin Murkowski 
Breaux Hatch Murray 
Bryan Hatfield Nickles 
Bumpers Heflin Pell 
Burns Inouye Pryor 
Byrd Jeffords Reid 
Campbell Johnston Riegle 
Coats Kempthorne Robb 
Cochran Kennedy Rockefeller 
Cohen Kerrey Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Sasser 
Craig Kohl Shelby 
D'Amato Lautenberg Simon 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dodd Lott Wellstone 
Domenici Lugar Wofford 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 


So the amendment (No. 1456) was re- 


jected. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion to lay on the 
table is agreed to. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent in an effort to ex- 
pedite the procedures that we vitiate 
the request for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment No. 1458. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1456 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish a vote on his amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will come to order. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I can 
briefly comment on the results of the 
last vote. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee was kind 
enough to send around a list of the 
amounts of money in these so-called 
demonstration projects which have 
been called by the General Accounting 
Office highway demonstration project 
completion costs would greatly exceed 
authorized Federal and State contribu- 
tions. The State officials are uncertain 
whether they will find the money." 

In the words of the President himself, 
"It will eliminate funding provided by 
annual appropriations acts for all un- 
authorized highway demonstration 
projects that are not under construc- 
tion." 

Mr. President, apparently we are 
afraid to make projects compete based 
on merit. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate for once dur- 
ing this long and hectic day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I will 
not belabor the subject except to say 
that this is the kind of thing that the 
American people in the ballot booth 
have rejected time after time—billions, 
not millions, not tens of millions, not 
hundreds of millions—billions of dol- 
lars, billions of dollars, in projects that 
are unauthorized, that have no com- 
petition associated with it, no scru- 
tiny, no examination, but are placed in 
appropriations bills directly related to 
virtues other than merit. 

I would like to tell this body I will 
continue to tell the people of this coun- 
try about this process. I will continue 
to fight for a line-item veto. I will con- 
tinue to urge the President of the Unit- 
ed States to bring forth rescissions on 
appropriations like these because the 
American people deserve it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. These items were author- 
ized. The ISTEA projects were author- 
ized and the appropriated projects were 
authorized. 

So the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona is simply in error. These 
projects constitute infrastructure. 
They represent jobs. They are bene- 
ficial to the States and the Nation. 
They are good from the standpoint of 
national defense. 

Those Senators who voted against 
the Senator’s amendment were voting 
in the interests of the Nation and in 
the interest of their respective States. 
I respect them for that. 

I respect the Senator from Arizona 
for writing to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Turquoise Trail 
Economic Development Highway 
Project in Arizona. On September 30, 
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1991, the distinguished Senator wrote 
to the Appropriations Committee as 
follows. 

As you go to conference with the House on 
the FY '92 Transportation Appropriations 
bill, I respectfully urge you to hold firm for 
the $3 million funding level recommended by 
the Senate for the Turquoise Trail Economic 
Development Highway Project. 

I know you are aware of the critical need 
for infrastructure. 


That is what we are talking about. 
That is what Senator McCAIN was re- 
ferring to when he wrote to the Appro- 
priations Committee. I respect him for 
writing on behalf of the project that af- 
fects his constituents. 

He said: 


I know you are aware of the critical need 
for infrastructure and economic development 
in Indian country, and I especially appre- 
ciate the support you have given the Tur- 
quoise Trail project in the past. Indian roads 
are oftentimes gravel tracks or graded dirt 
paths which erode with every rainfall. Busi- 
ness development and tourism are hindered 
by these road conditions, and the economies 
of the Indian tribes suffer as a result. 

The Turquoise Trail is a joint effort of the 
Navajo and Hopi Indian tribes. It is signifi- 
cant that these Indian nations, which have 
been embroiled in a bitter land dispute, are 
working so closely on this project to help 
overcome their differences and improve the 
surrounding communities. 

Again, I urge you to accept the Senate’s 
recommended $3 million in funding for the 
Turquoise Trail, and I thank you for your 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MCCAIN, 
United States Senator. 


Also, on May 1991, Mr. MCCAIN wrote 
to Mr. LAUTENBERG, chairman of the 
Appropriation Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation, as follows: 

DEAR FRANK: The purpose of this letter is 
to request your assistance in providing funds 
for a critical highway project in Arizona 
which has a significant federal interest. 

I do not blame the Senator for writ- 
ing that letter. He was doing what his 
constituents expect him to do. 

For over three years, the State of Arizona, 
along with Maricopa and Pinal Counties, the 
Ak-Chin and Gila River Indian communities 
and the private sector through the Maricopa 
Road Association, have been working to fund 
a four-lane highway—the new Maricopa 
Road/State Route 347. 

Maricopa County has contributed over $6.5 
million, Pinal County almost $14 million and 
the Arizona Department of Transportation 
over $12.5 million toward the construction of 
the roadway to date. 

Unfortunately, despite this substantial co- 
operative effort, there remains a funding gap 
on the lands of the Gila River Indian Com- 
munity to complete the project. The Pinal 
County bond funds cannot be spent on the 
stretch across the reservation and since the 
stretch is within another county, Maricopa 
County funds cannot be spent there. Finally, 
the ADOT has no additional monies to ex- 
pend for this segment of the project. Because 
the funds do not exist to complete the 
stretch within the reservation, soon there 
will be an hour-glass effect, where a four- 
lane road becomes two lanes through the 
Gila River Indian Community and then back 
to four lanes south of the reservation. 
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In order to enable this new highway to 
fully function as a major regional transpor- 
tation corridor, $8 million is needed to com- 
plete the roadway to four lanes through the 
Gila River Indian Community. The tribe 
fully supports this request and needs the 
road expansion to assist in developing the 
tribal economy—a significant federal inter- 
est. 

I recognize the serious constraints within 
which the committee is operating. I believe, 
however, that this is a vital project worthy 
of the committee's support. 

Thanks for the consideration. If I may pro- 
vide you with any additional information, 
please don't hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MCCAIN, 
United States Senator. 

Notice that the Senator wrote those 
letters because he felt it was his re- 
sponsibility to write on behalf of his 
constituents concerning a matter af- 
fecting his State. I respect him for 
that. 

But, Mr. President, if a Senator is 
going to criticize other Senators be- 
cause they likewise stand up for the in- 
terests of their States, their constitu- 
ents, and infrastructure projects that 
benefit the Nation, then one should be 
careful not to ask for favors of the Ap- 
propriations Committee on his own be- 
half. 

I want to help the Senator when he 
has a project that we can help him 
with. Iam not criticizing him for doing 
what he thinks is best on behalf of his 
constituents. Likewise, I accord that 
same courtesy to other Senators whose 
States would have been adversely af- 
fected by the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

I thought it would be good for the 
Senate to have this correspondence 
called to the attention of the Senate, 
in view of the fact that the Senator 
from Arizona is quick to criticize other 
Senators for trying to do something for 
their own States. He is very consid- 
erate of the taxpayers when it comes to 
infrastructure projects in other States, 
but he supports such projects in his 
own State. I do not blame him for sup- 
porting projects in his own State. But 
I think that if we are going to be criti- 
cal of the Appropriations Committee 
and of other Senators for supporting 
road projects in their States, we should 
have some hesitancy about writing to 
the Appropriations Committee and re- 
questing support for one’s own State 
projects of the same nature. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The Senator from Texas is 
recognized. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, if the 
Senate voted this afternoon on build- 
ing a cheese factory on the Moon, I 
would no doubt vote against it. But if 
the Senate decided, in its collective 
lack of wisdom, to build a cheese fac- 
tory on the Moon, I would want engi- 
neers from Texas to design that cheese 
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factory. I would want a construction 
company from Texas, since we have the 
best construction companies in the 
world, to build that cheese factory. If 
we were going to use milk from earthly 
cows, I would want milk from Texas 
cows to be used to make the cheese in 
the factory on the Moon, and I would 
want the celestial headquarters for it 
in Texas. But am I for a cheese factory 
on the Moon? No. 

The point is, if the Senate decides to 
build such a cheese factory, every 
Member is obligated, once that deci- 
sion is made, to try to see that his 
State is to some degree a beneficiary, 
since his State or her State is paying 
part of the cost. 

It seems to me that the point of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona was that the President had given 
us a way of saving money by eliminat- 
ing the demonstration grants. I remind 
my colleagues that $26 million of them 
were in the State of Arizona. 

The point is, if we are going to have 
demonstration grants, if we are going 
to move outside the merit selection 
process, if we in Congress are going to 
decide where to spend the money based 
on our ability to get projects in the 
bill, all of us are obligated to partici- 
pate in that activity. 

But, Mr. President, going back to my 
analogy about the cheese factory on 
the Moon, I see absolutely nothing in- 
consistent between being against dem- 
onstration projects, but, if the Senate 
is going to fund them, trying to see 
that demonstration projects are funded 
іп someone's State. If the Senator from 
Arizona had listed all of the States 
here save one, and that had been Ari- 
zona, then I think one might raise a 
question about his amendment. 

But the fact that the Senator was 
going to cut $26 million from his own 
State, believing that demonstration 
projects do not represent the best way 
to make the decision, and that perhaps 
we should have a merit selection proc- 
ess and that maybe we should break 
gridlock by supporting our President, 
it seems to me that on that basis one 
can agree or disagree with the Senator 
from Arizona, but one cannot say that 
there is something inconsistent about 
the amendment that he has offered. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. BOXER] is 
recognized. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I will 
not take very much time of the Senate. 
But now I have to rise again, as I did 
earlier today. We are now talking 
about cheese factories on the Moon. I 
want to bring us back to the ground. 
This is what happened in the Los Ange- 
les region now about a month ago: 
Fires burning out of control; people 
thrown out of bed; people losing their 
homes—and we cannot go back. In Los 
Angeles City alone, 26,000 homes were 
red or yellow tagged. 
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I say to my friends: Please let us get 
back to the reason we are here today— 
the emergency supplemental appro- 
priations. Referring to this picture, 
this is the way the faces of the emer- 
gency workers looked on that day. For 
your information—and you may be in- 
terested—they are digging people out 
of a house that crumbled. I know my 
colleagues would rather not look at 
this. Obviously, they would not. And 
they are fortunate that they can look 
away. But I have to tell you that these 
emergency workers cannot forget the 
dead bodies that came out of this 
home. 

We will have time to debate ISTEA. 
We will have time to get into these 
very important matters that Senators 
wish to raise. But I hope that we will 
get back to the heart of what brings us 
here today and pass this bill. And, yes, 
let us find better ways to pay for emer- 
gencies, because whether they happen 
in Texas, whether they happen in Ari- 
zona, whether they happen in Colorado, 
whether they happen in California, or 
Kentucky, or New York, or West Vir- 
ginia, we have to help our fellow Amer- 
icans. 

Thank you very much. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I will 
just have a ccmment or two about the 
applicability of the pending appropria- 
tion for disasters which have occurred 
in Pennsylvania, where there was an 
extraordinary earthquake in Berks 
County, Reading, and where there have 
been very substantial damages due to 
severe winter weather as specified in a 
letter from the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, Governor Casey, to the President, 
dated February 2, 1994. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of Governor Casey’s disaster declara- 
tion letter, copies of my letter to Sen- 
ator BYRD and Senator HATFIELD, 
dated February 2, 1994, together with a 
copy of a letter dated February 1, 1994, 
from the Berks County Emergency 
Management Agency to Congressman 
TIM HOLDEN be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Harrisburg, PA, February 2, 1994. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. CLINTON, 
President of the United States, 
House, Washington, DC. 
Through: The Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, Ms. Rita A. Calvan, Direc- 
tor, Region III, Liberty Square Building 
(Second Floor), 105 South Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, PA. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On January 22 1994, I 
wrote to you in regard to federal assistance 
to help address the effects of a series of se- 
vere storms and earthquakes that caused 
widespread damages in a number of counties 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 501 of the 
Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act, Public Law 93-288, as 
amended, and implemented by 44 CFR Part 
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206.35, I request that you declare an emer- 
gency for the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia due to damages from a series of severe 
storms that began on January 4, 1994, and 
continued through January 31, 1994. These 
storms consisted of snow, rain, freezing rain 
and ice, coupled with earthquakes and an en- 
ergy crisis which included power shortages 
and outages. These events created major 
threats to public health and safety which re- 
sulted from inaccessibility of roads due to 
extreme record cold, record snowfall and ex- 
tensive icing. In addition, the Mid-Atlantic 
grid system experienced one week of voltage 
reductions and rolling blackouts. Further- 
more, earthquakes measuring 4.6, 4.0 and 2.9 
on the Richter Scale took place on January 
15, 1994, and successive dates. 

In response to the situation, I have taken 
appropriate action under Commonwealth law 
by declaring a State Disaster Emergency ef- 
fective January 6, 1994, for the counties of 
Fayette, Greene, Washington, and Westmore- 
land which I amended on January 19, 1994, to 
include all other sixty-two (62) counties of 
Pennsylvania. 

Further, I directed the implementation of 
the State Emergency Operations plan and 
authorized Commonwealth agencies to take 
appropriate actions to assist affected coun- 
ties in restoring vital public utilities and 
transportation systems as well as providing 
other assistance as necessary to protect the 
public health and safety. 

The amount and severity of the cumulative 
effect of the weather systems required a 
massive governmental response. At present, 
response and recovery efforts are still ongo- 
ing. I have determined that the cumulative 
effect of this series of storms and the earth- 
quake are of such severity and magnitude 
that effective response is beyond the capabil- 
ity of the State and the affected county/local 
governments. The resources of Pennsylva- 
nia's county/local governments and volun- 
teer organizations have been exceeded by the 
urgent requirements imposed by these se- 
quential periods of severe winter weather 
and all possible state assistance has been 
provided. 

Supplemental federal emergency assist- 
ance is necessary to save lives, to protect 
property, public health and safety and to 
lessen the threat of further disasters. I am 
Specifically requesting the full assistance 
available under 44 CFR Part 206 Paragraph 
206.225 and 206.277 to include anti-skid mate- 
rial costs and emergency repairs to public 
utilities/facilities. I request this assistance 
be made available to all eligible applicants 
in accordance with Paragraph 206.222, specifi- 
cally to include state/county/local govern- 
ments, mass transit authorities, municipal 
airports, municipal authorities, schools, hos- 
pitals, and eligible private nonprofit organi- 
zations. 

The following state and local resources 
have been committed or will be used to alle- 
viate this emergency: all county emergency 
management staffs, county and municipal 
road maintenance and snow removal teams, 
individual county and municipal sub-con- 
tractors, and individual county and munici- 
pal emergency service agencies. The follow- 
ing state agencies have committed resources 
and  mobilized personnel: Pennsylvania 
Emergency Management Agency, the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Transportation, Pennsylvania 
Department of Aging, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, Pennsylvania Energy Of- 
fice, Pennsylvania Department of Health, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, 
Pennsylvania Department of Environmental 
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Resources, Fish and Boat Commission, Pub- 
lic Utility Commission, Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike Commission, Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice, Department of General Services, De- 
partment of Corrections, Game Commission, 
and the State System of Higher Education. A 
more detailed impact statement is at Enclo- 
sure A. 

Icertify that for this emergency, state and 
local contributions and expenditures will 
comply with all applicable cost-sharing re- 
quirements of the Stafford Act. 

Furthermore, I certify that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby agrees to: 

1. Provide all lands, easements and right- 
of-way necessary to accomplish the approved 
work without cost to the United States; 

2. Hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the requested work, 
and to indemnify the federal government 
against any claims arising from such work; 
and 

3. Assist FEMA and applicable federal 
agencies in all support and local jurisdic- 
tional matters. 

I intend to designate Joseph L. LaFleur as 
the State Coordinating Officer for this re- 
quest. He will work with the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency and may provide 
further information or justification on my 
behalf. I also intend to designate Carl C. 
Kuehn to fill the position of Governor's Au- 
thorized Representative and Karen 1. 
Critchfield as an alternate. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. CASEY, 
Governor. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1994, 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR ROBERT: As the full Committee pre- 
pares to consider the fiscal year 1994 Supple- 
mental Appropriations bill for emergency as- 
sistance for areas struck by recent natural 
disasters, I urge the Committee's consider- 
ation of federal assistance requested by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I recognize the magnitude of the disaster 
caused by the January 17th earthquake in 
Southern California and fully support the 
Committee's efforts to quickly address the 
funding needs of that region. In so doing, I 
wish to bring to the Committee’s attention 
the significance of Pennsylvania's recent dis- 
asters due to the very unusual occurrence of 
three separate earthquakes on January 15, 
1994 in Southeastern Pennsylvania and the 
recent severe cold, record snowfall, and ex- 
tensive ice conditions throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

Congressman Tim Holden of Pennsylva- 
nia's Sixth District and I have met to discuss 
specific damages to his district as a result of 
the earthquakes. I am advised that the 
earthquakes measured 4.6, 4.0 and 2.9 on the 
Richter Scale, with the 4.6 earthquake the 
largest on record for the East Coast. Con- 
gressman Holden informs me that recent es- 
timates of the damage total $2,645,100 for 
Berks County alone. 

The severe weather during January caused 
serious, life threatening problems across the 
entire Commonwealth. Record snow in the 
southwest, central, and northeast regions of 
Pennsylvania followed by heavy ice in the 
east paralyzed the state for days. Further, 
record arctic cold coupled with wind chill 
temperatures of 50 below zero forced rolling 
power blackouts and voltage reductions for 
over 1.5 million across the Commonwealth. 
Costs associated with the snow removal are 
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estimated at $60 million, which does not in- 
clude the cost to repair infrastructure dam- 
aged by the inclement weather. 

As a result of the earthquakes and extreme 
winter storm conditions during January, 
Pennsylvania recently announced that ef- 
forts to respond to the needs of its citizens 
are beyond the capability of the state and af- 
fected local governments. Therefore, the 
Commonwealth has sought supplemental fed- 
eral assistance to save lives and protect 
property from further disaster. 

Accordingly, I urge your consideration of 
the emergency situation facing the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania when preparing the 
Senate's legislation for supplemental appro- 
priations for disaster assistance in fiscal 
year 1994. Further, I support efforts to re- 
lease emergency Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance funds to assist States experienc- 
ing severe cold weather. 

Sincerely, 
ARLEN SPECTER. 
BERKS COUNTY EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY, 
Leesport, PA, February 1, 1994. 
Hon. TIMOTHY HOLDEN, 
6th District Pennsylvania, Longworth Building, 
Washington, DC. 
Attn: Thomas Gajewski. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLDEN: Enclosed are 
the estimated costs for damages incurred as 
a result of the earthquakes on January 5, 
1994. These are only estimates and should 
not be used in establishing final costs, since 
many final assessments cannot be made 
until the snow/ice have disappeared, and con- 
tractors/engineers are able to completely in- 
spect all dwellings, roadways, sewage sys- 
tems, etc. 

If you have any questions or if I can be of 
any further service to you, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Loos, 
Director. 
Enclosure. 


Municipal damage as reported: 


Wyomissing Hills: Streets, sewer 
TTT 8800, 000-1. 000. 000 
Spring Township: ...................... 
Replacement of Bridge #2 ...... 380,000 
eo ibosi 60.000 
Repairs to park pavilion. 1.000 
Repairs to Sewage Treatment 
Plant 87,200 
Total 528,200 
Lower Heidelberg Twp.: Road repair 
БАТАРЕЕ mtd: нын мате Қа се 3,500 


Total estimated municipal dam- 
C 81.331.700 1.531.700 
Residential damage as reported: 
15 Homes moderate to severe dam- 


age estimated совб........................ 333.400 
(Most of these homes assessed value 
would be approximately 125.000) 
173 Homes minor damage esti- 
nistet See . e 980,000 
Total estimated residential 
Lead ринен eee 1,313,400 
Total estimated damage 
from earthquake ................. 2,645,100 


ATTACHMENT А 


On January 24, 1994, I requested a State 
and local survey of the effects on local, coun- 
ty and state agencies. Preliminary assess- 
ments as of January 27 indicate severe im- 
pacts as follows: 

1. Based on information provided to-date, 
State Agency/Department costs to respond 
to these situations are in excess of 
$59,000,000. Of that total, approximately 
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$11,000,000 exceeds budgeted funds, $5,000,000 
of which is PennDot's projected shortfall. 
PennDot also indicates that should the win- 
ter season continue as during the last month 
their projected shortfall could be as high as 
$30-50 million dollars. 

2. Attached are preliminary county totals 
on winter/ice/snow budgets expenditures. Of 
the sixty-seven (67) counties, thirteen (13) ex- 
ceeded their budget by 125%. Of special sig- 
nificance is the fact that most counties are 
on a calendar fiscal year. 

Mr. BYRD, Mr. President, I hope that 
the Senate will get on with the remain- 
ing amendments. There is a bad build- 
up of weather, and I do not want to be 
one of those who spends the night in 
the Capitol. I would like to go home 
and be with Lady Byrd and Billy Byrd, 
my little Maltese terrier. 

Does Mr. MCCONNELL have an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I say to my friend 
from West Virginia, it is my under- 
standing that Senator DOLE’s amend- 
ment was pending; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The busi- 
ness now pending before the Senate is 
amendment No. 1459 by Senator DOLE. 

Mr. McCONNELL. It is my under- 
standing that there will be a short 
time agreement on Senator DOLE's 
amendment, and I have had an amend- 
ment we have run by the Senator's 
staff. I suggested 15 minutes, which 
would get us voting very shortly. 

I am informed that it is OK with Sen- 
ator DOLE if I offer my amendment 
now, if the Senator would like me to go 
ahead. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Dole 
amendment be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. MCCAIN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard from the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I want 
to respond to the statement just made 
by the Senator from West Virginia con- 
cerning two letters that I wrote in 1991, 
more than 3 years ago, on behalf of two 
native American tribes who are sov- 
ereign nations within the State of West 
Virginia, geographically. 

The fact is that it was on behalf of 
two native American tribes, actually 
three—Navajo, Hopi, and the Gila 
River Tribes. The fact that I wrote a 
letter on behalf of an authorized 
project has very little relation to $203 
million in demonstration projects. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. I will be happy for the 
Senator to have the last word. The 
Senate has already made its decision 
and rejected his amendment. 

He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe. 

Does the Senator from Kentucky 
wish to proceed? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
will be happy to go ahead if the chair- 
man would like me to. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Dole amendment be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1461 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL], for himself and Mr. DOLE, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1461. 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

The Senate finds, 

That, Investigative reports prepared by the 
Department of State’s Office of Inspector 
General (OIG) are protected by the Privacy 
Act, the Freedom of Information Act, and 
the Inspector General's Act; 

That, investigative reports prepared by the 
State OIG are not publicly releasable with- 
out review and redaction of privacy pro- 
tected information; 

That, Congressional committees with le- 
gitimate oversight responsibilities have in 
the past, and may continue to review OIG re- 
ports while maintaining the reports' con- 
fidential status; 

That, the OIG recently has concluded a re- 
port on whether the contents of personnel 
files of Bush Administration political ap- 
pointees had been improperly released to the 
public by the staff of the White House Liai- 
son Office; 

That, based on this report, the OIG for- 
warded а prosecutive summary to the De- 
partment of Justice outlining criminal viola- 
tions of the Privacy Act; 

That, the Department of Justice declined 
to prosecute the case; and, 

That, the OIG re-opened the inquiry to re- 
interview key witnesses associated with the 
search and disclosure of Bush personnel files; 

Therefore it is the sense of the Senate, 
That the Senate has not been provided suffi- 
cient information to reach on conclusion 
about the circumstances surrounding the 
disclosure of protected Bush Administration 
files; 

The entire report and related annex docu- 
ments should be made available to the ap- 
propriate Congressional offices with legiti- 
mate oversight interests; 

That the confidentiality of the report 
should be protected by Congress unless and 
until the OIG conducts a review and releases 
the report in accord with relevant statutes; 

That the OIG should report in writing to 
the Majority Leader and the Republican 
Leader clarifying why such procedures were 
not observed in the release of the OIG report 
entitled Special Inquiry into the Search 
and Retrieval of William Clinton’s Passport 
File.“ 

That the Attorney General should report 
in writing to the Majority Leader and the 
Republican Leader the basis for declining to 
prosecute the case. 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, let 
me explain the amendment. We may 
not need a time agreement. I will not 
need but a few moments to describe it. 
I hope it will pass overwhelmingly. 
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My amendment deals with the ques- 
tion of the State Department file 
search by this administration. 

Iam at a real disadvantage in that I 
can not discuss why I am so dis- 
appointed in the report conducted by 
the inspector general on the release of 
Bush appointee files. 

That report is appropriately pro- 
tected by the Privacy Act and unless 
the IG decides to review, redact, or re- 
lease its contents I am not free to dis- 
cuss its scope or conclusions. 

What I can say is when I was briefed, 
the IG told me directly that There 
was a clear case of criminal violation 
of the Privacy Act provable beyond a 
reasonable doubt and proven in his re- 
port.“ 

After my briefing I learned that the 
IG felt obliged to reinterview key wit- 
nesses under oath. 

What this tells me is he was either 
not confident of his initial conclusions 
which he had officially forwarded to 
Justice or he was not confident of the 
previous statements under oath of the 
witnesses. 

In either event, reinterviewing the 
same witnesses to hear the same story 
did not and does not address the seri- 
ous reservations I have about the in- 
quiry. 

Without discussing the reports con- 
tents, I am concerned that the IG ap- 
pears to have failed to independently 
corroborate statements by key senior 
officials. 

He told me point blank that he ac- 
cepted their sworn statements without 
further investigation. 

Now, I do not know how State’s Of- 
fice of Inspector General operates, but 
we are a little more thorough in the 
Ethics Committee, as I know most 
other committees are. 

I do not think any of us fully under- 
stand the scope, basis or method of the 
IG's investigation and given the incon- 
sistencies we ought to have access to 
the entire record. 

That is precisely what I urge in this 
amendment—that the whole record be 
made available and I might add pro- 
tected in accordance with the Privacy 
Act. 

The second point in my amendment 
asks the IG to explain why it was ap- 
propriate to release his entire report 
on the Clinton passport case in advance 
of sending the matter to Justice, yet 
this time, the Privacy Act prohibits its 
release. 

Either it was inappropriate for him 
to release the report last time or it is 
inappropriate to withhold the docu- 
ment this time. 

I have asked that he establish the 
standard and reasoning behind his deci- 
sion in 1992, 

Finally, I have asked the Attorney 
General to explain why Justice de- 
clined to prosecute when the IG main- 
tains that there was a provable case of 
criminal wrongdoing. 
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Short of a sound, legal explanation, 
we can only assume politics played a 
part in this decision. 

I want to point out that it is not for 
lack of trying that we do not under- 
stand the basis for the Justice Depart- 
ment decision. 

My office has repeatedly tried to con- 
tact the lawyer in congressional rela- 
tions at Justice who is responsible for 
answering questions on this case but he 
has failed to return four phone calls. 

While I think this issue is controver- 
sial, I do not think this amendment is. 

By any account, there has been a 
double standard in the handling of 
these two cases. 

By reviewing the full report, we may 
come to a better understanding of why 
one was released and the other with- 
held. 

And, there may be a perfectly sound 
legal reason why Justice declined to 
prosecute. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
seeking some straightforward answers 
to these questions. 

We have crafted this sense-of-the- 
Senate amendment in a rather respon- 
sible fashion. I hope it will be approved 
by a very large vote. 

I think it would be appropriate to 
have a rollcall vote on this amend- 
ment, Mr. President. Therefore, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this is a 
sound amendment. The distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has led efforts 
to bring the facts of the outrageous 
scandal to public attention. We cannot 
have a double standard—one for Repub- 
lican administrations and one for the 
Democrats. Certain facts are clear: 
Nearly 200 files of Bush administration 
political appointees were ransacked, 
and the contents of some files leaked 
to the press—a textbook case of crimi- 
nal violations of the Privacy Act. In 
this case, it was not justice that was 
blind, it was the Justice Department. 
For unknown reasons, the Justice De- 
partment decided not to prosecute the 
individuals responsible for the viola- 
tions detailed in the inspector gen- 
eral's report. 

The IG’s report itself raises as many 
questions as it answers. I cannot ad- 
dress those questions because the in- 
spector general decided not to release 
the full report. In a letter transmitting 
a copy of the report to my staff, the 
167 office wrote: 

Although the report is unclassified, it is 
not publicly releasable in its present form 
and may be entirely exempt from release 
under provisions of the privacy and freedom 
of information acts. 

This seems to be a newfound dedica- 
tion to laws protecting privacy on the 
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part of the inspector general. In No- 
vember 1992, a 104-page report on the 
alleged search of one passport file was 
released. No comment about the Pri- 
vacy Act. No comment about the Free- 
dom of Information Act. No comment 
about the effect on the lives of individ- 
uals named in the report. Just a big 
press conference where the IG con- 
gratulated himself on a job well done. 
Nobody noticed the IG himself was 
briefed on the passport search 2 weeks 
before he decided to begin his inves- 
tigation. 

This amendment recognizes the need 
to protect elements of IG reports but 
also that the Senate need more infor- 
mation on this case. Protecting pri- 
vacy should not be a partisan issue— 
Republicans’ privacy matters as much 
as Democrats'. I urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition for just a moment 
or two, first to support the amendment 
which was offered by Senator McCon- 
NELL, I think the reasons for the sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution is to provide 
detailed information on the issue of the 
Bush administration files has been well 
articulated. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the McConnell 
amendment? 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, if no one 
wants to speak on the McConnell 
amendment, I know several of our col- 
leagues are trying to leave. I had 2 
minutes reserved on the Dole amend- 
ment. I believe it is pending, is that 
not right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been temporarily set aside. The amend- 
ment now is the McConnell amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAMM. If no one wants to 
speak on the McConnell amendment, I 
can save 2 minutes by going ahead and 
speaking on the Dole amendment, if no 
one objects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator may speak on the Dole 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1459 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, Senator 
DOLE has offered an amendment that 
tries to do something related to the 
California disaster relief that every 
business and every American family in 
America has to do, and that is when 
something bad happens, you have to 
adjust your spending plans in order to 
deal with the problem that comes into 
existence. 

All over America, when people’s chil- 
dren fall down and break their arms, 
people do not say, Well, this is а dis- 
aster and, therefore, we don't have to 
pay our bills." They basically look at 
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their budgets and they decide, ‘‘Well, I 
was going to replace that old refrig- 
erator this year, but I'm going to wait 
a year because we had this accident in 
our household and Johnny was hurt.“ 

All over America, people have to set 
priorities. And yet every day in the 
U.S. Senate, something happens and we 
say, Well, this is a disaster and, there- 
fore, we do not have to deal with the 
costs. We will simply pass them along 
to the next generation.“ 

Iam very strongly in favor of helping 
the people of California. When we had 
hurricanes in Texas, we have been 
helped. When we had the hurricanes in 
Florida and in South Carolina, we 
helped. 

The debate is not about helping. The 
debate is about paying for the help. 

Senator DOLE has offered an amend- 
ment. If I were writing the amendment, 
I might pick other items to cut. I 
might have slightly different prior- 
ities. But the point is, Senator DOLE’s 
amendment offers us a way to help and 
to do it in a fiscally responsible man- 
ner so that we are paying for the help 
and we are not driving up the deficit. 

This one disaster declaration, if we 
do not pay for it, is going to eliminate 
more net real cuts in spending than 
exist in the President’s budgets for 
1993, 1994, and 1995 combined. 

So the issue here is: Do we help by 
doing what every family and every 
business in America would have to do if 
something similar happened to them? 
Or are we going to do it in a way that 
says there is a disaster and so, as a re- 
sult, we do not have to pay our bills? 
We can simply go out and borrow the 
money and in the process pass the debt 
on to somebody else. 

So I hope my colleagues who want to 
help California—and I do want to help 
California—will support the Dole 
amendment. I intend to support the 
disaster relief. We are going to provide 
it today. 

Senator DOLE has given us a way to 
pay for it. I hope we will take that op- 
portunity and that we will adopt the 
Dole amendment to help, to be compas- 
sionate, but to do it in a fiscally re- 
sponsible manner. 

I think that is the relevant issue 
here. I hope Senators are persuaded to 
support the Dole amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1461 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, is the 
pending amendment before the Senate 
the amendment by Mr. DOLE? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dole 
amendment has temporarily been set 
aside. 

The McConnell amendment No. 1461 
is the pending business. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask for the regular 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is the Brown amendment No. 
1458. 
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Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yield the floor? 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Did I understand the 
Chair to say the regular order is the 
amendment by Mr. BROWN? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I thought we had a voice 
vote on that, did we not? 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
return to the amendment by Mr. DOLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator repeat his request? 

Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
the Senate return to the amendment 
by Mr. DOLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


addressed the 


AMENDMENT МО. 1459 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall 
make a point of order against this 
amendment. I assume Mr. DOLE would 
like to move to waive the Budget Act, 
and I will protect him in that, if no- 
body is here I will move on his behalf. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment would delete the emergency des- 
ignations on all funds in title I of this 
bill. This would cause $5.6 billion in 
budget authority and $1.237 billion in 
outlays to be charged against the VA/ 
HUD Subcommittee’s discretionary al- 
location. Offsets elsewhere in the bill 
for this subcommittee total $1.6 billion 
in budget authority and $586 million in 
outlays. Combining the emergency 
amounts with the offsets brings a total 
$4 billion in net new budget authority 
and $561 million in net new outlays in 
this bill. By striking the emergency 
designation, these amounts would be 
charged against the VA/HUD Sub- 
committee’s allocation. 

Before consideration of this bill, the 
VA/HUD Subcommittee had only $8 
million in budget authority and no out- 
lays remaining in its allocation. There- 
fore, enactment of this amendment 
would cause the subcommittee to 
breach its 602(b) allocation. 

Mr. President, I therefore make such 
a point of order under section 602(c) of 
the Congressional Budget Act that the 
pending amendment would breach the 
VA/HUD Subcommittee’s allocation. 

I ask the Chair not to rule until Mr. 
DOLE or his designee has had an oppor- 
tunity to move to waive the Budget 
Act. 

Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I move 
to waive the Budget Act. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the motion to waive? 

Mr. BYRD. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
further debate? 

Hearing none, the question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma to waive section 602(b) 
of the Budget Act for the consideration 
of the Dole amendment, No. 1459. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON, I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD], are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 43, 
nays 52, as follows: 

(Rollcall Vote No. 43 Leg.] 


YEAS—43 
Bennett Faircloth McConnell 
Bond Gorton Murkowski 
Boren Gramm Nickles 
Brown Grassley Pressler 
Burns Gregg Robb 
Chafee Hatch Roth 
Coats Helms Simpson 
Cochran Kassebaum Smith 
Cohen Kempthorne Specter 
Conrad Kohl Stevens 
Coverdell Lieberman Thurmond 
Craig Lott Wallop 
D'Amato Lugar Warner 
Dole Mack 
Domenici McCain 

NAYS—52 
Akaka Glenn Mitchell 
Baucus Graham Moseley-Braun 
Biden Harkin Moynihan 
Bingaman Hatfield Murray 
Boxer Heflin Nunn 
Breaux Hollings Pell 
Bryan Inouye Pryor 
Bumpers Jeffords Reid 
Byrd Johnston Riegle 
Campbell Kennedy Rockefeller 
Daschle Kerrey Sarbanes 
DeConcini Kerry Sasser 
Dodd Lautenberg Shelby 
Dorgan Leahy Simon 
Exon Levin Wellstone 
Feingold Mathews Wofford 
Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Ford Mikulski 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 43, the nays are 52. 
Three-fifths of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion is not agreed 
to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. As it per- 
tains to a point of order raised by the 
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Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], the Chair would rule the pend- 
ing amendment violates sections 602(c) 
and 302(f) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974. The point is well taken and 
the amendment falls. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what is the 
pending question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present business is amendment No. 1458 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. BYRD. I wonder if we could as- 
certain whether or not there are other 
amendments to be offered behind the 
amendment by Mr. MCCONNELL. 

Mr. DOLE. No. 

Mr. BYRD. No more on the other 
side? 

Mr. DOLE. No. Wait a minute. 

Mr. BYRD. Are there any other 
amendments on this side of the aisle? 

Very well. I am informed that there 
are—am I informed that there are no 
more amendments requiring rollcall 
votes after the amendment by Mr. 
MCCONNELL? 

Mr. DOLE. Just that and final pas- 
sage. 

Mr. BYRD. No more amendments? 

Mr. DOLE. No. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that following the dis- 
position of the amendment by Mr. 
MCCONNELL, no more amendments will 
be in order unless they are accepted on 
both sides and that the vote then occur 
after passage of 10 minutes to ascertain 
if there are any amendments that can 
be accepted between the two managers, 
the vote occur on final passage with 
paragraph 4 of rule XII being waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I think the 
majority leader has a proposal with re- 
spect to a conference report on this 
measure if he would like to make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am not at this mo- 
ment prepared to deal with the sched- 
ule beyond passage of this pending bill 
because we have to wait and get that 
cleared on both sides, in discussion 
with several Senators. But Senators 
should be aware that there are now 
only two remaining votes on this bill: 
Disposition of the McConnell amend- 
ment, which will be further debated for 
a brief period, I understand; and then 
final passage on the bill. 

At that time, I will have had a 
chance to discuss the matter with the 
distinguished Republican leader, the 
managers, and others, and will be ina 
position to suggest a procedure for fur- 
ther handling of the matter after final 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], 
is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I just 
want to take a moment to explain to 
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my colleagues where we are on this 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I will be very, very brief. 

First of all, this is an amendment 
that has absolutely no linkage, connec- 
tion, nexus, or rationale for being part 
of an emergency appropriations for an 
earthquake. If you live in California, 
and you are waiting for the U.S. Senate 
to do something responsible, and to act 
with the kind of speed that we ought to 
on this, you would ask why the U.S. 
Senate is taking up a totally extra- 
neous amendment. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, the substance of the amend- 
ment, what the Senator from Kentucky 
is asking us to state as a sense of the 
Senate, is not, in this Senator’s view, 
an accurate reflection of the facts. 

This amendment states in its sense- 
of-the-Senate that the Senate has not 
been provided sufficient information to 
reach a conclusion about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the disclosure 
of protected Bush administration files. 

I would say to my colleagues that on 
the face of it, that is simply not true. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the House Government Operations 
Committee, and the House Republican 
Policy Committee, have all been 
briefed by the IG personally. The IG 
has briefed the Senator from Kentucky 
and his staff. The IG has offered to 
brief Senate staff on both sides. 

I hold in my hand the report of the 
investigation from the Office of the In- 
spector General. This provides any 
Senator with the full ability to make a 
determination which is absolutely con- 
trary to what is set forth in the amend- 
ment by the Senator. 

Moreover, the IG has sent a copy of 
this report to Senator MCCONNELL, to 
Senator HELMS, to Senator DOLE, to 
Senator BROWN, to myself, and to Con- 
gressman HAMILTON. 

In addition, the IG will make this re- 
port fully available to the public by to- 
morrow; positively before the end of 
the week. 

Mr. President, this is an effort to 
Play politics, to somehow shove it to 
the administration, to simply come to 
the floor and play more partisan poli- 
tics on an issue in, frankly, an incor- 
rect manner. 

Fair is fair in the processes of the 
U.S. Senate. I do not think any U.S. 
Senator should sign onto a sense of the 
Senate that does not represent accu- 
rate facts. 

The IG has been public. The IG will 
be public. The IG has made information 
available to us. And this has absolutely 
nothing to do with the earthquake or 
emergency assistance. 

Iurge my colleagues to reject it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MCCONNELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senator 
MCCONNELL is recognized. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I do 
not want to unduly delay this. We are 
not under a time agreement. 
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I thought this was an amendment 
that would pass by 95 to nothing. I can- 
not imagine what could be controver- 
sial about the amendment that the 
Senator from Kentucky has offered, 
first with regard to relevancy. We 
voted on other amendments that were 
not entirely germane to the supple- 
mental before us. 

So I do not think that is an argument 
that ought to prevail in the discussion. 
This is, after all, only a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution that asks for three 
things: First, for the IG to provide the 
entire report to Congress, stating its 
confidentiality would be protected; and 
second, that the IG explain the stand- 
ard for release of the Clinton report, 
but why he withheld this particular re- 
port; and third, to ask the Justice De- 
partment to explain why it declined to 
prosecute. 

With specificity, regarding Senator 
KERRY's observations, we just learned 
today for example that in addition to 
the report that some of us have been 
provided, the confidential—— 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. In addition to the 
public report, the confidential report. 
This is а third report sent to the Jus- 
tice Department, entirely different 
from what some of us have had access 
to. 

Second, in a meeting with the inspec- 
tor general, when I asked to see the an- 
nexes and determine who had been 
interviewed, I was told it could not be 
made available. Yet, the House staff 
was told they could see it. 

On the point the Senator made about 
full disclosure in the report, I was won- 
dering if Senator KERRY could tell us 
who has been interviewed. We do not 
know who has been interviewed. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to my col- 
league that though we can spend a lot 
of time going through each aspect of 
this and why it is different, the issue is 
the information is in the report. The 
IG came and saw the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I met with him. I 
am telling Senators, his explanation 
was completely inadequate. That is 
what this is all about. 

Mr. KERRY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that the IG is making 
the report fully public. The IG has 
made it clear he is willing to come to 
any Senator and any Senate staff. The 
implication of this amendment is that 
the IG is somehow shielding something 
or the process is inadequate. 

Isay to my friend, I am not going to 
sign onto an amendment where the un- 
derlying facts establish a case that 
does not exist. 

For instance, the fourth paragraph 
says that the IG should report in writ- 
ing to the majority leader and the Re- 
publican leader clarifying why such 
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procedures would not be observed in 
this report, entitled Special Inquiry 
and the Search and Retrieval of Wil- 
liam Clinton's Passport File.” 

As the Senator knows, I know why 
this is а different handling here. There 
was a prosecutive summary because 
there was a potential initial filing of 
wrongdoing. And they sent the file to 
the Justice Department and the Jus- 
tice Department insisted, because it 
was а matter of criminal inquiry, that 
it be held confidential. 

That is not à mystery to me, if the 
Senator is asking the Senate to ratify 
some notion that this represents some 
different handling that is somehow sus- 
pect. All I am saying to my friend is 
the information is available, and it is 
inappropriate for the Senate to pass a 
sense-of-the-Senate that does not re- 
flect the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. MCCONNELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. If I may say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the two 
cases are indistinguishable on the 
point that he makes. Yet, when Presi- 
dent Clinton says files were allegedly 
searched and the report was made pub- 
lic; when these files were allegedly 
searched, the reports were not made 
public. There was a recommendation 
apparently for criminal prosecution in 
both cases. So they are indistinguish- 
able on that point, as well. 

In short, there is simply no rational 
objection to oppose this sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution essentially trying to 
glean from the IG and from the Justice 
Department with specificity why one 
case was handled one way, when the 
files allegedly searched were of a 
prominent American, and the case was 
handled in a different way when the 
files were allegedly searched for people 
not so prominent. 

What is good for the goose is good for 
the gander. The Senate is simply say- 
ing: Please provide us more of an expla- 
nation than you have already. 

With regard to the observation of the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the 
IG’s report was adequate, it was not 
adequate. I talked with him, I spent an 
hour with him. I do not see any con- 
ceivable harm done by the Senate 
adopting this sense-of-the-Senate reso- 
lution if it would really like to know 
whether this matter was handled ap- 
propriately. 

I cannot imagine why any Senator 
would oppose this resolution. I do not 
see the need to prolong the debate. But 
we can if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would like to. 

Mr. KERRY. I do not want to prolong 
this either, particularly since this is 
the last issue and colleagues want to 
leave, and we all understand the impa- 
tience here. I respect that. But I do 
want the RECORD to be accurate. 

My colleague has just suggested to 
the Senate that there is no reason for 
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these cases to be treated differently, 
that there is somehow something inap- 
propriate or suspect in that. That is 
not accurate. I want my colleagues to 
understand the facts here. 

This case began as an administrative 
inquiry, with no immediate evidence of 
wrongdoing. The violations or poten- 
tial violations of law were not discov- 
ered until the process of the adminis- 
trative inquiry was underway. At that 
time, a prosecutive summary was ap- 
propriately sent to the Justice Depart- 
ment, and people were dismissed. In 
the case of Acting Secretary 
Eagleburger, he personally intervened 
and made it public because it occurred 
in the middle of the election. It was a 
front-page issue at the time, and there 
was sufficient pressure and visibility 
that he made a personal decision that 
it was important to clear the air in 
that context, and so he made it public 
without any administrative inquiry or 
criminal prosecution at the time. 

So that is the distinction. In the cur- 
rent case, there were clear violations of 
the law. So the assistant secretary for 
the administration did what is appro- 
priate. He sent it to the Justice De- 
partment for appropriate action. To 
come in here now and suggest, as this 
amendment does, that the administra- 
tion has been less than forthcoming, or 
that the administration has somehow 
not made information availability, it 
may be the Scnator’s personal judg- 
ment that he does not have enough in- 
formation, but colleagues ought to see 
this report, which will be made totally 
public. Why should the U.S. Senate 
come here tonight, when we are trying 
to pass emergency aid for California, 
and tie ourselves up to tell them to do 
something that they are going to do? 
This is called wasted time, wasted ac- 
tion, fundamentally for political pur- 


ses. 

I respectfully suggest, unless my col- 
league wants to add something, I am 
going to move to table. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
the only one wasting time, I suggest, is 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
is choosing to debate an issue that I, 
frankly, am surprised is even in con- 
tention. The IG said he forwarded the 
last case because of criminal viola- 
tions. The difference is he released his 
conclusions, in the first case, the Clin- 
ton passport case, publicly before send- 
ing the report. In addition to that, the 
IG in this particular instance has indi- 
cated that he recommended criminal 
prosecution. I assume the Senate would 
like to know why the Justice Depart- 
ment chose not to criminally pros- 
ecute. 

In any event, I welcome the Sen- 
ator’s motion to table. It seems to me 
the issue is clear: Do we think this case 
is over, or do we think the explanation 
is inadequate? 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senator NICKLES be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

For the information of the Senate, 
the pending business of the Senate is 
the Brown amendment No. 1458. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I am 
prepared to move to table the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, what 
is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Brown amendment No. 1458. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
believe a while ago Senator BROWN 
came to my desk and indicated he was 
not going to raise that amendment, 
and then he moved to vitiate the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. Whether 
or not it has been formally withdrawn, 
I do not know. But he verbally indi- 
cated to me he was not going to pursue 
the amendment. I will find out in the 
meantime. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment by Mr. BROWN be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1461 

Mr. BYRD. Is the pending amend- 
ment now before the Senate the 
amendment by Mr. MCCONNELL? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I move 
to table the pending amendment and 
ask for the yeas and the nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays are ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 39, as follows: 

(Rollcall Vote No. 44 Leg.] 


YEAS—55 
Akaka Conrad Harkin 
Baucus Daschle Heflin 
Biden DeConcini Hollings 
Bingaman Dodd Inouye 
Boren Dorgan Johnston 
Boxer Exon Kennedy 
Breaux Feingold Kerrey 
Bryan Feinstein Kerry 
Bumpers Ford Kohl 
Byrd Glenn Lautenberg 
Campbell Graham Leahy 
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Levin Murray Sarbanes 
Lieberman Nunn Sasser 
Mathews Pell Shelby 
Metzenbaum Pryor Simon 
Mikulski Reid Wellstone 
Mitchell Riegle Wofford 
Moseley-Braun Robb 
Moynihan Rockefeller 
NAYS—39 

Bennett Faircloth Mack 
Bond Gorton McCain 
Brown Gramm McConnell 
Burns Grassley Murkowski 
Chafee Gregg Pressler 
Coats Hatch Roth 
Cochran Hatfield Simpson 
Cohen Helms Smith 
Coverdell Jeffords Specter 
Craig Kassebaum Stevens 
D'Amato Kempthorne Thurmond 
Dole Lott Wallop 
Domenici Lugar Warner 

NOT VOTING—6 
Bradley Durenberger Nickles 
Danforth Hutchison Packwood 


So the motion to table the amend- 
ment (No. 1461) was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was tabled. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Maine. 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. MITCHELL. May we have order, 
Madam President? Madam President, if 
I could have the attention of Senators? 

Under the agreement entered into a 
short time ago, we will vote in just a 
very few minutes on final passage of 
this bill. As I have previously stated 
publicly on several occasions, and I 
know all Senators agree, we must com- 
plete final action on this legislation 
before departing for the Lincoln Day 
recess. The House bill differs in some 
respects from the Senate bill and con- 
sequently a conference between the 
two bodies will be necessary. 

Anticipating that we will pass this 
bill shortly, the conference will begin 
first thing tomorrow morning. The 
Members of the conference have been 
working, their staffs have been work- 
ing to prepare for that conference even 
as we consider the bill. And then the 
bill must go back to the House before 
it returns to the Senate. The best and 
most optimistic prospect is that we 
will get it in the Senate sometime to- 
morrow evening. If any Senator desires 
a rollcall vote on the conference re- 
port, that is, of course, the right of any 
one Senator, and we will simply come 
back into session and all Senators will 
be required to return—at least those 
who wish to cast their votes—and pass 
the conference report. 

If, however, it is agreeable to all Sen- 
ators that we, Senator DOLE and I and 
the managers, be present and pass the 
conference report by voice vote, then 
the rollcall vote we are about to take 
on final passage of the bill will be the 
last rollcall vote until February 22 
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when we return from the Lincoln Day 
recess. 

I would like to accommodate the 
large number of Senators who have 
travel schedules and wish to depart fol- 
lowing the next vote, but that depends 
upon all of the Members of the Senate. 

I do not want any misunderstanding. 
Any Senator has a right to ask for a 
vote, and, if that is the case, we will 
have а vote either tomorrow night or 
Saturday, or whenever we get this back 
from the House of Representatives. 
That is a decision to be made by the 
Members of the Senate. 

So, first, I inquire of Senators, in 
terms of an immediate response, if 
there is a Senator present who will in- 
sist upon а recorded vote on adoption 
of the conference report and that Sen- 
ator now expresses that view, then we 
wil go ahead and simply say that we 
will come back in session tomorrow 
and we will have a rollcall vote tomor- 
row night, Saturday, or whenever we 
do that. 

If no Senator responds in that man- 
ner now, I want to give time for those 
Senators not present on the floor to re- 
spond. I will then ask that they com- 
municate with either myself or Sen- 
ator DOLE in the time between now and 
the 10 or 15 minutes or so that will 
elapse before we vote on final passage 
of the bill itself. 

So my first inquiry is directed to 
those Senators present on the floor. Is 
there any Senator present on the floor 
who will insist upon a recorded vote on 
the conference report on this legisla- 
tion when it returns to the Senate to- 
morrow evening or Saturday? 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I say to my colleague, the man- 
ager, and to the leader of the Senate, I 
have no desire to have a vote, but I 
would like to be permitted to make an 
inquiry of the manager of the bill, if I 
may do so at this time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator cer- 
tainly has that right. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I ask the man- 
ager of the bill, is he aware of the fact 
that there is considerable controversy 
between the Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Alaska and myself? 
There is an amendment that was 
adopted to extend the statute of limi- 
tations with respect to the RTC that is 
provided in the legislation. It was 
passed by a vote of 95 to 0. Do we have 
an assurance, or can we have an assur- 
ance, from the manager of the bill that 
that amendment will, to the total of 
his ability, remain in the conference 
report when it returns? I know that 
you cannot speak for the House. 

Mr. D'AMATO. If I might add to that 
inquiry—actually give some informa- 
tion—I just—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from New York? 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I want to supplement 
and augment, and I join my colleague 
from Ohio in his observation. I might 
point out that the House voted 390 to 1 
to instruct their conferees to accept 
that amendment. Therefore, I think 
while some might say, What are you 
worried about?“ there are those slips 
between the cup and the lip, and I join 
in asking that, given the overwhelming 
support of 95 to 0 here and 390 to 1, that 
we certainly make every effort to in- 
sist upon that provision being kept in 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, both 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. METZENBAUM] and the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO] know that for them ‘‘my af- 
fection hath ап unknown bottom, like 
the bay of Portugal.“ But I am not 
quite in a position to assure something 
that I cannot deliver on. I will do my 
best. I cannot assure them that I will 
prevail. I do not know what the cir- 
cumstances will be in the conference. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I have worked with the Senator 
from West Virginia for about 19 years 
off and on—18 years I guess it is—and I 
would say when he is determined that 
something will be in a bill, whether it 
is on the floor of the Senate, in the Ap- 
propriations Committee, or any other 
committee around here, he always gets 
his way. If we have the kind of assur- 
ance that he will use all of his persua- 
sive powers and the power of his posi- 
tion and all the other facets that are 
available to him to see that it remains, 
then it will indeed remain. 

And may I ask whether we can get 
some assurance to that effect, because 
I think there would be a keen sense of 
disappointment. It was a matter of 
considerable controversy between the 
Senator from New York and myself. It 
was resolved in this manner. It is a sig- 
nificant matter. It involves the possi- 
bility of proceeding against officers 
and directors of savings and loans that 
owe the Government hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, actually billions of dol- 
lars. So we do not take the matter 
lightly. 

I really would appreciate it if the 
Senator from West Virginia could give 
us a little more fulsome statement 
than the previous response. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I just wanted to assure my colleagues, 
as the majority leader was speaking 
and referred to the Wellstone squeeze, 
that I have talked to the majority 
leader and, from my point of view, if 
we are going to have а rollcall vote 
right now, then I certainly would not 
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call for a rollcall vote on the con- 
ference report. It is one or the other. 

So I just wish to state that to my 
colleagues, unless my colleagues are 
disappointed, in which case we can do 
it another way. 

Mr. DOLE. Which one do you prefer? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I think I prefer 
the vote tonight, I say to the minority 
leader, instead of tomorrow. 

MITCHELL. I say to the chair- 
man, let us be clear, if Senators do not 
now insist on a rollcall vote, there will 
not be one. The chairman has said he 
will do his best to try. You have no 
guarantee. I am going to be here. Sen- 
ator DOLE is going to be here. Senator 
BYRD is going to be here. And Senator 
HATFIELD is going to be here. So it has 
nothing to do with conveniencing or in- 
conveniencing us. I am not going to ac- 
cept a request tomorrow night from 
someone who says, Gee, I expected 
this to be different; I thought maybe 
this would happen," so forth and so on. 
That is the situation we are in, and 
Senators have to decide. It is the chair- 
man's response that he will do his best. 

Madam President, I ask the man- 
agers to proceed. They did want to per- 
mit a period of 10 minutes under the 
order for Senators who have amend- 
ments that may be acceptable to both 
managers—the majority and minor- 
ity—to come forward with those 
amendments and then we proceed to 
final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is advised that 
the Brown amendment No. 1458 re- 
mains the pending business. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is right. And 
my understanding is that there will be 
a voice vote defeating that amendment 
that will be forthcoming, and then we 
will proceed to final passage on the 
bill. 

In the interim, in these 10 minutes, if 
nobody comes up to me or Senator 
DOLE and says, “I insist on a rollcall 
vote," I will make an announcement 
one way or the other just prior to the 
vote and then everybody has been on 
full notice as to the situation and ev- 
erybody has a right to exercise their 
rights in any manner each Senator 
deems appropriate. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. So there not be 
a misinterpretation of my position, I 
do wish to explore the subject further 
with the manager of the bill before I 
am prepared to sign off. If we have to 
come back, we will have to come back. 

Mr. BYRD. I regret that the Senator 
from Ohio feels he has to explore the 
matter further with me. I cannot guar- 
antee I will prevail in conference. I do 
not know what the attitude of the 
House Members will be. I have said 
that I will do the best I can. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. If the Senator 
from West Virginia assures us he will 
do the best he can that it will remain 
in, that is satisfactory. 

Mr. BYRD. It is like a barber's chair 
dist. fits all buttocks.” 
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(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest we proceed 
to the disposition of the Brown amend- 
ment. Following that, the managers 
can take the 10 minutes they have sug- 
gested they will take to consider any 
other amendments. And then, after 
that, prior to the vote, I will deal with 
the Republican leader and make an- 
other announcement. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. As far as I am concerned, 
the 10 minutes have expired. And I 
have in my hand several amendments 
which I am prepared to offer en bloc as 
soon as we dispose of the amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Could we have a 
vote on the Brown amendment now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to amendment No. 1458 offered 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment (No. 1458) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was defeated. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 1463, 1464, 1465, 1466, AND 1467 

Mr. BYRD. I send to the desk a num- 
ver of amendments which have been 
agreed to on both sides. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc, agreed to en bloc, 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, and appropriate statements in 
explanation of the amendments be in- 
cluded in the RECORD as though read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendments. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD] proposes amendments numbered 1463 
through 1467. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I am 
advised there is one additional amend- 
ment being cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments en bloc are 
agreed to. 

The amendments were agreed to as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1463 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1463 for Mr. LEVIN. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the appropriate place in the bill, add the 
following new section: 

SEC. . TRANSPORTATION GENERAL PROVISION. 
TO  ESTABLISH AN AUXILIARY 
FLIGHT SERVICE STATION. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration is directed to establish and 
operate an Auxiliary Flight Service Station 
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at Marquette, Michigan, no later than May 1, 
1994, using available funds. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, today 
I am offering an amendment to direct 
the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration to establish and 
operate an Auxiliary Flight Service 
Station at Marquette, Michigan, no 
later than September 1, 1994, using 
available funds. 

Madam President, this amendment 
requires no additional funding and is 
simply instructing the FAA to estab- 
lsh an Auxiliary Flight Service Sta- 
tion that it promised in 1991. We've 
been waiting since then for this critical 
weather station and it has yet to be es- 
tablished. 

The Marquette Flight Service Sta- 
tion was closed in December 1990. In 
October 1991, the FAA announced that 
it would establish an Auxiliary Flight 
Service Station [XFSS] at Marquette 
and 30 other sites. The Marquette 
XFSS was scheduled to be established 
in August, 1992, but the FAA did not 
meet the schedule and it was not estab- 
lished. 

Marquette is unique because it is the 
only airport of the 30 promised Auxil- 
іагу Flight Service Stations that has 
had its Flight Service Station closed. 
Because of the surrounding mountain- 
ous terrain and the frequent variations 
in weather due to this terrain and 
nearby Lake Superior, this airport is 
considered difficult to fly in and out of. 
This makes the establishment of the 
Auxiliary Flight Service Station in 
Marquette an urgent matter. 

I understand this amendment has 
been cleared, and I appreciate the com- 
mittee's cooperation. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1464 
(Purpose: To provide an appropriation of $40 
million ($20 million of which is an advance 
appropriation for fiscal year 1995) to assure 
continued NASA contract payments for 
the commercial mid-deck augmentation 
module). 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1464 for Mr. BOND. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, after line 9, insert the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

For an additional amount for Research 
and development“, $40,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000 shall become available for obliga- 
tion on October 1, 1994: Provided, That these 
funds shall be available for the commercial 
mid-deck augmentation module, in addition 
to such amounts as may be subsequently ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. BOND. Madam President, the 
amendment would correct an oversight 
in the bill before us. 

In last year’s conference report, we 
provided $45 million for the commer- 
cial mid-deck augmentation module 
ІСМАМ), or spacehab, which was a re- 
duction of $21.5 million from the re- 
quested amount. In making the cut, 
the conferees made clear that we were 
aware that the CMAM Program could 
face difficult financial and technical 
adjustments due to the lower funding 
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level. To address that problem, we 
made clear that we intended to provide 
additional funding in a supplemental 
appropriations bill this year. 

Let me quote directly from the con- 
ference report: 

The conferees have agreed, therefore, after 
further consultations with NASA, to include 
an advanced fiscal year 1995 appropriation of 
$40,000,000 in a 1994 supplemental bill. 

This amendment would simply fulfill 
that commitment. 

I would point out that it is critical 
that we live up to our commitments on 
this program. Spacehab is financed in 
large part by private bank loans. As a 
result of the cut in last year’s budget, 
those loans had to be restructured, and 
the restructuring was undertaken 
based on the language in the con- 
ference report. Failing to provide this 
funding will not only drive the 
spacehab company into financial dif- 
ficulty and possible default, it would 
deprive the U.S. space program of an 
important tool. 

Spacehab, which provides additional 
experiment space in the unused mid- 
deck portion of the shuttle, is flying 
today on the current shuttle Discovery 
mission. By all reports, it is perform- 
ing flawlessly as it did in its maiden 
voyage last year. 

Spacehab represents a valuable op- 
portunity for NASA, because if can 
provide the flexibility to carry addi- 
tional experiments on the planned 
shuttle flights on space station MIR as 
well as those that will support the new 
space station. 

Failing to appropriate this money 
would send the wrong signal to private 
companies and to our international 
partners. It would basically tell them 
that NASA is not a reliable partner. It 
would tell companies that space is not 
a valid investment risk, and it would 
tell other nations that they should 
rethink their contributions to the 
space program. We must not make that 
mistake. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1465 
(Purpose; To amend the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1994) 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1465 for Mr. WARNER and Mr. MACK. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add: 

SEC. . Subsection (b) of section 347 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1994 (Public Law 103-160; 107 Stat. 
1626) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "section 2774(a)(2)(A) of 
title 10," and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2Y A) of title 5,"; and 

(2) by striking out section 2774(a)2) of 
such title“ and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2) of such title". 

AMENDMENT NO. 1466 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1466 for Mr. LEAHY. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 92, strike lines 19 through 22. 


Mr. LEAHY. Madam President, I am 
offering an amendment which address- 
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es a crucial component of emergency 
relief efforts—the Emergency Food As- 
sistance Program [TEFAP]. 

TEFAP emergency foods are often 
the first line of defense when disaster 
strikes. 

And yet the rescission title of the 
committee reported bill cuts the 
TEFAP by $30 million. Taking food 
away from California is a big mistake. 

John Healy, executive director of the 
California Emergency Foodlink, sent 
me a letter saying: 

We urge you to take note of the significant 
impact TEFAP has on feeding hungry people 
and providing emergency relief in every nat- 
ural disaster suffered by Californians. When 
the earthquake hit Los Angeles, the Depart- 
ment of Social Services sent over 600,000 
pounds of tuna, powdered milk, juice and 
other badly needed food supplies from 
TEFAP stocks. 

I was informed by USDA that, as of 
yesterday, a total of 900,000 pounds of 
TEFAP foods have been diverted for 
earthquake assistance. 

After Hurricane Andrew devastated 
Florida and Louisiana these emergency 
foods were provided by USDA imme- 
diately. After Hurricane Hugo hit 
South Carolina, TEFAP commodities 
were shipped in. 

This network of TEFAP food reserves 
is one of the first ways the Federal 
Government can respond to an emer- 
gency. 

TEFAP commodities are used by 
USDA in disasters because they are 
ready to eat, prepackaged in family us- 
able sizes, available in warehouses, and 
higher in nutrient value—especially 
protein—than most donated foods. 

TEFAP food is especially crucial if 
grocery stores are destroyed in a disas- 
ter. For example, large quantities of 
TEFAP foods went to Florida after 
Hurricane Andrew because food could 
not be purchased in stores, making 
both cash and food stamps worthless. 

Hurricane damage in Florida re- 
quired 650,000 pounds of TEFAP com- 
modities according to Foylen Bryant, 
the Florida TEFAP Director. 

Given how important the TEFAP 
program is to emergency relief efforts, 
it is outrageous that today's bill in- 
cludes a provision cutting TEFAP by 
$30 million. I cannot understand how 
such a cut can be justified given the 
role the program has just played in 
this disaster, and how important it has 
been in previous disasters. 

In 1993, $160 million worth of food was 
distributed by TEFAP. Funding in 1994 
was cut in half, to $80 million, despite 
the President's budget request of $209 
million. 

Now it is being suggested that we cut 
TEFAP further—after they have al- 
ready been allocated. 

The TEFAP program  stockpiles 
stores of ready-to-eat foods, ready to 
be shipped out the moment a disaster 
hits in any area of our Nation. Without 
those ready stores, a quick response of 
emergency food to а disaster site is 
much more difficult. 
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Funding TEFAP will help maintain a 
national network of local food shelves 
operated largely by volunteers. 

TEFAP maintains distribution net- 
works—at the local, State, and na- 
tional levels—so America can quickly 
respond to disasters. Funding local 
food reserves will help maintain that 
network. 

It is my view that USDA and local 
agencies should be able to respond to 
any disaster where food is no longer 
available. TEFAP helps them do just 
that. 

My amendment stops the rescission 
of $30 million. 

Let us keep this national network of 
emergency food relief. I urge my col- 
leagues to support my amendment to 
stop the TEFAP rescission. 

TEFAP proved its effectiveness in 
the aftermath of the California earth- 
quake. We should support, not cut, this 
vital emergency food program. 

TEFAP is a great program. Food 
stamps often run out well before the 
end of the month, then needy families 
rely on TEFAP foods. 

The elderly often prefer TEFAP to 
food stamps because of the welfare 
stigma associated with food stamps. 
Food stamp processing can take up to 
30 days, but TEFAP is much faster. 
Verification of income is now required 
for TEFAP but that can usually be 
completed in one day. Congress im- 
posed verification requirements to 
avoid providing benefits to families 
that are not needy. 

In a survey taken 2 years ago, Arkan- 
sas claimed they needed a 300-percent 
increase in TEFAP commodities; 10 
other States requested a doubling of 
TEFAP assistance. 

TEFAP provides bags of groceries to 
prevent hunger. Typically TEFAP pro- 
vides peanut butter, canned meats, 
canned tuna, and other higher protein 
foods to low-income families. 

In just the past 2 months I have re- 
ceived letters from low-income fami- 
lies, community volunteers, and social 
service agencies in 14 different States. 
All are concerned with the drastic cuts 
in TEFAP this year. 

Michael Levenson, assistant director 
of commodity programs in the State of 
Washington, called TEFAP “ап inte- 
gral part of the State of Washington's 
disaster recovery plan." 

The Mid Columbia Community Ac- 
tion Council in The Dalles, OR, told me 
that “ТЕЕАР is critical to our efforts 
to assist people in crisis," and asked, 
“Please restore funding to TEFAP.” 

The Glen Cove Economic Oppor- 
tunity Council, in Glen Cove, NY, had a 
similar plea. They wrote: “Ме urge you 
to restore funding to the TEFAP pro- 
gram. TEFAP is of great importance to 
those who are in most need.” 

A food bank in Cleveland, OH, said 
that “ТЕҒАР is essential to the people 
we serve * * * we urge you to restore 
funding to the TEFAP program." 
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A recipient of TEFAP emergency 
food in the State of Colorado wrote to 
tell me: "[(TEFAP] has saved me from 
going hungry many times. It would 
really be а loss if it was stopped.“ 

And a community action agency in 
New Haven, CT, said that Cuts in the 
TEFAP funding will mean that many 
of these families in need will be sent 
away with nowhere else to go. * * * 
TEFAP is essential to our caring for 
the hungry." 

Last summer, concerns with short- 
falls in TEFAP commodities led me to 
conduct a survey of all 50 States. 
States such as Arkansas and Missouri 
told me that three to six times the cur- 
rent amount of commodities would be 
necessary to meet the need in those 
States. 

In light of this incredible need and 
the proven effectiveness of the TEFAP 
program in getting food to those in 
need, I urge all my colleagues to sup- 
port my amendment restoring TEFAP 
funding. It is truly an essential pro- 
gram in meeting the food needs of fam- 
ilies in crisis. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
am pleased that the Senate has accept- 
ed the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont 
which will add $30 million to a critical 
program which has been slashed 80 per- 
cent over the last 7 years. TEFAP—the 
Emergency Food Assistance Program— 
is а program that works. It uses sur- 
plus commodities to provide groceries 
to Americans to prevent hunger. 
TEFAP is distributed through a vol- 
untary emergency food network com- 
prised mainly of churches, food banks, 
and community action agencies. It isa 
life-saving program in times of na- 
tional disasters as well as for Ameri- 
cans needing assistance on a day-to- 
day basis. 

After Hurricane Andrew, Florida re- 
quired 650,000 pounds of TEFAP com- 
modities. For almost a month after An- 
drew, food stamps proved worthless 
since food stores had been destroyed 
and transportation was nearly impos- 
sible. After the Los Angeles earth- 
quake, California received 600,000 
pounds of TEFAP commodities. It was 
a life-line for Californians who other- 
wise would have gone hungry. 

This country needs TEFAP. It is an 
essential program—and not only in 
times of emergencies. It is the last stop 
for hungry people in America; 12 mil- 
lion low-income Americans depend on 
this program every day of their lives. 

TEFAP used to provide over $1 bil- 
lion in agricultural commodities each 
year. But since 1987 there have been 
major reductions in the program. 
These reductions have come in the face 
of Hurricane Hugo, Hurricane Andrew, 
100-year floods in the Midwest, and now 
the Los Angeles earthquake. 

Chairman LEAHY sent a question- 
naire to all the States asking about the 
need for more TEFAP commodities. 
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The response was overwhelming: Penn- 
Sylvania wanted a 100-percent increase, 
Minnesota a 100-percent increase, New 
York a 50-percent increase, Florida a 
100-percent increase, Texas a 100-per- 
cent increase—and the list goes on. 

We can add my State to that list. In 
Arizona, requests for emergency food is 
at an all-time high. So far this year 
our food banks have distributed 60 mil- 
lion pounds of food to more than 580,000 
needy people. However, cuts to the 
TEFAP Program have struck a major 
blow. This year Arizona will distribute 
only half the amount of TEFAP food 
we were able to distribute last year. 

Madam President, TEFAP is literally 
a life-line for millions of hungry people 
throughout America. It can be the only 
source of food in times of emergencies. 
I am pleased that the Senate has come 
to the aid of this program which time 
and again has proven to be a crucial 
source of hope to countless Americans 
at a critical time in their lives. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1467 

Mr. BYRD offered amendment No. 
1467 for himself. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 98, line 19, strike 5107. 300.000. 
and insert in lieu thereof 397.300.000 

On page 74, line 19 after the word 
"amount" insert the following: for Re- 
source Management“. 

On page 75, line 24 after the word 
“amount” insert the following: not to ex- 
ceed $6,000,000". 

On page 75, beginning on line 24, strike be- 
ginning with the word to“ through the word 
"Secretary" on page 75, line 25 (saving the 
comma). 

On page 76, line 1 strike the word head“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the word head- 
ing". 

d page 76, line 5 insert a comma after the 
word “оГ”, 

On page 76, line 6 strike the comma after 
the word flows“. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
there is one other matter on which I 
have had a continuing series of discus- 
sions with the Republican leader 
throughout the day today. It concerns 
the nomination of Strobe Talbott to be 
Deputy Secretary of State. That nomi- 
nation has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and it is 
my strong desire and hope that we can 
complete action on that matter before 
the Senate departs for the forthcoming 
recess. 

As we all know, under the rules of 
the Senate, any one Senator or group 
of Senators have the right to take cer- 
tain steps which would not enable us to 
do that. We would then be required to 
file cloture to bring debate to a conclu- 
sion. The cloture motion would ripen 
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at the time we return from session and 
having the vote. I hope we do not have 
to go through that. 

I inquire of the Republican leader, 
who is present in the Chamber and 
with whom I have had a series of pri- 
vate discussions, whether it will be 
possible to proceed to vote on the nom- 
ination of Strobe Talbott to be Deputy 
Secretary of State? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Kan- 


sas. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I am 
constrained to object, but I think with 
some agreement we can agree to take 
it up right after we come back. I would 
indicate we will have approved today 72 
nominations, we will be prepared to 
deal with 72 nominations, but we can- 
not deal with that one. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
appreciate the Republican leader’s co- 
operation on the large number of nomi- 
nations that we hope to complete ac- 
tion on today. I regret very much the 
decision not to permit a vote on Strobe 
Talbott’s nomination since under the 
rules the earliest we could obtain a 
vote would be when we return, and that 
would be on cloture to terminate de- 
bate on the matter. I will discuss with 
the Republican leader how best we can 
set that matter up, and we will deal 
with that before we leave this evening. 

Now, more than ample time having 
passed since I raised the subject of the 
vote on the conference report, with a 
large number, a clear majority of the 
Senators being present, I now inquire 
again whether any Senator will insist 
upon a recorded vote on the conference 
report on the emergency appropria- 
tions bill on which we are now about to 
vote by rollcall on final passage? And 
as we are all familiar with the auc- 
tioneer's call going once, going— 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Reserving the right to 
object, we are trying to clear an 
amendment here. I will not object if we 
can work out some solution to an 
amendment on which, frankly, we have 
been working for the last several 
hours. 

I understand now the objection has 
been cleared, so therefore I will not ob- 
ject. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1468 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I send 
to the desk an amendment that has 
been cleared on both sides. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be agreed to and 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows:. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], for Mr. BAUCUS, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1468. 

Mr. BYRD. And that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

On page 50, strike all after the word ‘‘avail- 
able" on line 14 through the word provided“ 
on line 18 and insert in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing: until expended: Provided, that such 
assistance may be made available when the 
primary beneficiary is agriculture or agri- 
business regardless of drainage size: Pro- 
vided". 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
would like to offer a word of expla- 
nation about the amendment just of- 
fered by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Senator BYRD. 
This amendment would allow the Soil 
Conservation Service to use the funds 
appropriated in this bill to repair lev- 
ees and other watershed projects, re- 
gardless of drainage size. This would 
allow the SCS to provide needed assist- 
ance for levees and other watershed 
protection facilities damaged during 
the Midwest floods. The amendment 
also strikes the amendment adopted 
last evening, amendment No. 1447, 
which would have seriously under- 
mined the Corps of Engineers Levee 
Rehabilitation Program and greatly 
weakened Federal flood control and re- 
habilitation policy. 

With this amendment, we can provide 
needed emergency relief while we ex- 
amine what the appropriate role of the 
Federal Government is with regard to 
flood protection and control. The re- 
cent unfortunate spate of major disas- 
ters has made the need to reexamine 
our disaster relief policy all the more 
urgent. 

I want to thank Senator BYRD and 
the Members from the affected States, 
Senators HARKIN and BOND, for their 
work in helping craft this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1468) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
no Senator having expressed an inten- 
tion to require a recorded vote on the 
conference report, we will now then 
proceed to final passage of this bill, 
and this will be the last vote, and the 
conference report 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, be- 
fore the gavel goes down for the last 
time—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I am going to attempt 
in less than 60 seconds to set the record 
as I see it. 

Some may disagree with it. After 
quite a period of time, through the 
good offices of Senator MURKOWSKI and 
Senator METZENBAUM, we have been 
able to achieve the passage extending 
the statute of limitations to all those 
thrift institutions on which the statute 
might otherwise run out before Decem- 
ber 19, 1995. We have managed to ac- 
complish that by a recorded vote of 95 
to nothing. 

In the House of Representatives 
today, the conferees were instructed 
390 to 1 to accept the Senate position. 
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Now, I do not want to keep our 
friends here, but I have to tell you 
something. I know about а barber 
chair. It can accommodate all kinds of 
people and sizes, as the manager of the 
bill has indicated. I am only suggesting 
to you that it would be absolutely un- 
acceptable, it seems to me, to the 
American people, and to all of the 
Members of the House and the Senate 
if there were to be an accommodation 
that somehow would see this legisla- 
tion not kept in the conference report. 

Now, we can enter into little dal- 
liances, et cetera, and I am not so good 
at verse and never was, and I do not at- 
tempt to think that I can keep up with 
any of my colleagues here, but I have 
to tell you something. I would like to 
understand that we are going to keep 
this in or not report one back. I do not 
believe that it is unreasonable to get a 
better assurance than the Senator from 
Ohio or I have received to date. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Best effort is not 
good enough for this Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then, Madam Presi- 
dent, the chairman has said he will 
make his best effort. He cannot guar- 
antee the result. If that is not good 
enough, then let us right now say we 
will have a recorded vote on the con- 
ference report. We will come back to- 
morrow night and vote. We have now 
discussed this too long already. Let us 
make a decision right now. If anybody 
wants a recorded vote on final passage, 
say so now. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I have been around here 
quite a while, and I think, I say to my 
friend from New York, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee has 
indicated fairly strongly he will do the 
best he can. I have seen him do the best 
he can before, and I have always lost. 

So I would think the Senator would 
be in a very strong position when he 
gives that message. And I hope that we 
can—everybody knows if it is not in 
the conference report, it will be back 
here next week and we will be voting 
on it almost daily. I do not think it is 
in anybody's interest to drop it out 
now. I hope my colleague from New 
York would accept that the chairman 
and the ranking Republican feel the 
same way. Is that correct? 

I know the Senator feels the same 
way. Is that correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
want to say that this effort to extend 
the statute of limitations did not start 
just recently. It has been going on for 
a couple of years. We have had a lot of 
votes on that. A lot of people voted 
against it. 

So we know that if it does not stay in 
this bill, which we all hope it will, and 
I support, it is going to be back, and 
back again. And I am going to support 
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it every time. I hope all the others will 
support it. 

But let us be clear on this. We all un- 
derstand what is happening here with 
respect to the statute of limitations. 
We all understand what is going on. 

So the fact is, either you are now 
going to decide one way or the other. 
We are going to have a vote or we are 
not. The chairman has said what any 
person of common sense, prudence, and 
good judgment would say. He is going 
to do the best he can. He cannot guar- 
antee the result. Nobody here could 
ever say anything other than that. We 
all understand that. Who can make a 
guarantee that they cannot possibly be 
certain that they can carry out? That, 
I think, ought to be good enough for 
everybody. If it is not, let us have a 
vote. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, 
given the emphatic nature of the pres- 
entations, both by the minority leader 
and the majority leader, my dear 
friend—and he is a good friend—and the 
assurance of our manager of the bill 
that he will give his best effort, I will 
certainly not call for a recorded vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
let us proceed to a vote. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on final 
passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, as 
the Senate continues consideration of 
this emergency supplemental bill, I 
want to make some general observa- 
tions. While I will vote for this bill, I 
will do so with great reluctance. 

In the last 5 years, we were hit by a 
number of major disasters. The Loma 
Prieta earthquake. Hurricanes Andrew 
and Iniki. The L.A. riots in 1992 and the 
Midwest floods last summer. Most re- 
cently, the Los Angeles area earth- 
quake. The costs of these disasters 
have gone through the roof. 

Madam President, we hear a lot 
about the need to cut spending. That 
need is real, And one way to do it is to 
reexamine our approach to disaster 
funding. 

I sympathize with the victims of the 
California earthquake. My own State 
of Montana has experienced natural 
disasters—the harsh winters, seem- 
ingly countless droughts and the dev- 
astating wildfires in the Yellowstone 
region, for example. So I do not suggest 
that Californians are not suffering tre- 
mendously because of this disaster. I 
am suggesting, though, that we must 
find a better way to prepare and pay 
for disasters. 

Each year we appropriate disaster re- 
lief funds. But we never have enough to 
cover the actual costs of a major disas- 
ter. 

That is why we continue to find our- 
selves appropriating additional funds 
on an emergency basis. We do not 
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think ahead. Instead we wait, then just 
take out our national credit card and 
run up the bill. 

As was stated on the floor this morn- 
ing, the Senate will soon begin consid- 
eration of a balanced budget amend- 
ment. It is ironic that many—though 
not all—of my colleagues who support 
a balanced budget amendment are the 
same ones who clamor for Federal 
emergency assistance following a dis- 
aster in their State. 

You cannot have it both ways. You 
cannot support unpaid for emergency 
spending that contributes to the deficit 
and then support а constitutional 
amendment for a balanced budget. 

Congress can balance the budget 
without such a constitutional amend- 
ment. But only if we make tough 
choices. In fact, last month, the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
did just that. The committee made 
over $137 million in cuts to public 
buildings projects. It was not easy. It 
sure was not popular. But it was nec- 
essary. 

The size of the check for emergency 
disaster relief is not the only issue. 
There must be a more concerted effort 
to mitigate such tragedies at the Fed- 
eral, State and local levels. 

We already have programs in place to 
minimize the loss of life and property 
in natural disasters. We have flood in- 
surance. We have earthquake insurance 
and crop insurance. We have strength- 
ened building codes and seismic retro- 
fitting. These are all good programs. 
But application and enforcement is 
spotty or nonexistent. 

Madam President, we all watched the 
Midwest floods this summer. We all 
watched with sympathy and we helped 
out. Congress appropriated over $5 bil- 
lion to pay for the floods and the bill 
before us today appropriates even 
more. But few people realize that many 
who live in the 100-year flood plain do 
not carry flood insurance. That is irre- 
sponsible. 

If you choose to live in a flood plain, 
you should be required to have the nec- 
essary insurance protection. Only 
about 25 percent of property owners in 
the Midwest flood area were covered by 
flood insurance. When the flood came, 
it did not matter. The Federal Govern- 
ment came to the rescue to bail-out 
the residents who chose not to carry 
insurance. 

The same is true with earthquake in- 
surance. A majority of homeowners in 
the Los Angeles area did not carry 
earthquake insurance. As a result, the 
Federal Government will again pay to 
rebuild these homes, regardless of 
whether or not earthquake insurance 
was purchased. 

What incentive is there to buy insur- 
ance, if you know the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay when there is a natural 
disaster? No wonder participation rates 
for these programs are so dismal. 

I realize that it may not just be a 
case of irresponsibility on the part of 
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homeowners. If high deductibles or pre- 
miums make these insurance policies 
prohibitive, Congress should take a 
hard look at that as well. 

Federal generosity has а limit, 
Madam President. We need to enforce 
these programs so that property own- 
ers take personal responsibility for 
their action or inaction. 

But it is not just a Federal problem. 
I urge my colleagues to work with 
State and local officials and make sure 
they understand that short-term in- 
vestments have long-term advantages. 
As the saying goes, “ап ounce of pre- 
vention is worth à pound of cure". 
Many of us breathe a sigh of relief 
when a disaster misses our State. But 
we are all in this together as tax- 
payers. 

By creating a task force to look into 
the costs associated with disasters, the 
Majority Leader and the Speaker have 
also recognized that this is an impor- 
tant issue that needs to be examined. I 
commend them for their action and 
look forward to working with this task 
force in the weeks ahead. 

FLOOD ASSISTANCE 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
rise in support of this important disas- 
ter assistance legislation. I commend 
the President and the distinguished 
and skillful chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for assuring its 
prompt consideration. 

This legislation appropriately ге- 
sponds to the tremendous destruction 
caused by the major earthquake in 
southern California. People have lost 
their homes, possessions, and jobs. The 
devastation included billions in dam- 
age to roads, bridges, and other public 
buildings. We in the Midwest know all 
too well what a disaster like this 
means and the need for a quick and 
thorough response in order to recover 
economically and emotionally from it. 

I am also pleased that the legislation 
before us responds to additional unmet 
needs caused by the great midwest 
floods this past summer. I want to 
thank Chairman Вүнр, President Clin- 
ton, and OMB Director Panetta for 
their work to make this possible. 

As Senator BYRD wisely noted when 
the flood supplemental appropriations 
measure was considered last year, we 
did not at that time understand the 
full impact of the disaster. Frankly, we 
still do not have a final determination 
of the costs involved. 

I have been continuing my efforts 
with Senate BOND and the other Sen- 
ators from the flood States to deter- 
mine the needs that still must be met. 

On January 31, the President pro- 
posed $435.5 million in additional as- 
sistance for the Midwest. This included 
$340.5 million for the Soil Conservation 
Service to restore levees, stabilize soil 
around structures and to accelerate 
some construction in watersheds. This 
work is crucial if the flood areas are to 
have a chance of being properly pre- 
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pared for likely future flooding in the 
area. The ground is still saturated, and 
many predict significant flooding this 
year. The SCS funds will also be used 
to put land into the wetlands program. 
It is cheaper to put some land into the 
program than to restore it or to restore 
damaged levees: $25 million was pro- 
vided through the ASCS to help farm- 
ers restore their fields, and $70 million 
was provided for the Corps of Engineers 
for the restoration of levees. 

Also, on January 31, the flood task 
force made up of State government of- 
ficials in the affected States provided a 
partial list of $560 million of the most 
urgently needed assistance beyond the 
$435 million requested by the Presi- 
dent. 

Recognizing the limits on Federal 
aid, Senators from the affected States 
worked to scrub those requests. We 
met with Leon Panetta last week with 
a considerably pared down list of re- 
quests. His staff suggested further re- 
ductions after they worked with the 
Departments on a needs assessment. 
The President then requested and I of- 
fered an amendment in the appropria- 
tions markup to provide $250 million in 
additional CDBG funds for the affected 
States. In addition, $50 million was 
added to the unanticipated needs“ ac- 
count. Those funds can be used for the 
Midwest, for the earthquake area or for 
other disasters. 

The $250 million in CDBG funds are 
to be allocated to the Midwest flood 
will be used for a variety of purposes 
including: home relocation, in some 
cases the relocation of whole commu- 
nities; the modification of sewer sys- 
tems so they will not act as conduits 
for flood water. We had whole neigh- 
borhoods safely behind levees that 
held. But, the water came roaring out 
of the toilets and sinks causing great 
damage, and the use of funds by local 
governments for levees and other im- 
provements that will reduce losses in 
future disasters. 

Madam President, I urge quick adop- 
tion of this important legislation so 
that the people of California and the 
Midwest can fully recover from the 
natural disasters that have recently 
beset them. 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, it has 
been said, Blessed are the young, for 
they shall inherit the national debt.“ 
Today, every child born in America in- 
herits $17,000 in public debt. Today, the 
total Federal income tax collected 
each year from west of the Mississippi 
River does not even cover the interest 
paid on our debt burden. Today, the 
Federal Government spends $3 for 
every $2 it collects. This is the destruc- 
tive legacy of a Congress without cour- 
age. Our budget deficit represents a 
failure to lead, and that failure is felt 
in every city, in every community, on 
every farm, and in every family. 

We clearly need to restore fiscal in- 
tegrity and economic soundness to the 
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budget process. I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of the Government downsizing, 
performance, and accountability act of 
1994, introduced today by the Repub- 
lican leader. This proposal offers real 
deficit reduction through 50 common- 
sense recommendations from a range of 
sources, including the Grace Commis- 
sion and Vice President GORE’s Na- 
tional Performance Review. 

Other proposals fall short of real defi- 
cit reduction because they fail to re- 
duce the caps on discretionary spend- 
ing. Our plan cuts Federal spending by 
more than $50 billion over 5 years and, 
by lowering the caps, ensures that all 
of the non-defense savings goes to defi- 
cit reduction. It prevents Congress 
from using its timeworn tactic of using 
savings from one program to spend 
more on another, and it reduces the 
deficit without raising taxes. 

Our bill also protects the military 
from those who would raid its budget 
to fund pet programs. By reinstating 
the defense firewall, this plan enables 
President Clinton to keep the promise 
he made in his State of the Union 
Speech not to cut defense spending any 
further than he already has. The De- 
fense budget has already been cut to 
the bone. We must end the practice of 
compromising our national security to 
pay for the policy enthusiasm of the 
moment. 

Any attempts to reduce the deficit 
are incomplete without institutional 
reform. The inclusion of the line item 
veto in this package ensures that Con- 
gress would not be permitted to con- 
tinue to mortgage our children’s future 
through pork-barrel spending. It would 
shine the light of debate into the dark 
corners of the budget process. 

This plan is about honoring people 
who pay their taxes, lead productive 
lives and are tired of seeing Govern- 
ment waste their hard-earned money. 
Washington can reduce the deficit 
without raising taxes; this plan proves 
it. 

Our national deficit is a burden on 
our children and our grandchildren. 
This plan eases that burden through 
reasonable cuts and meaningful sav- 
ings. It is a chance for Congress to act 
on its ardent rhetoric about deficit re- 
duction. 

FUNDING FOR LIHEAP IN THE SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATION. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, in 
the aftermath of the severe cold wave 
last month in the Northeast, emer- 
gency aid through the Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program is 
clearly needed. 

The bill before us asks President 
Clinton to release $300 million of the 
$600 million available in contingency 
funds for this program. The bill also re- 
quests that the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices be permitted to target this funding 
to the States that are most in need. 

I strongly support both of these 
goals, and I commend Senator BYRD, 
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the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and Senator HARKIN, the 
chairman of the Labor and Health and 
Human Services Subcommittee, for 
their leadership on this provision. 
These Senators have been instrumental 
in ensuring that the LIHEAP Program 
serves the needs of low-income fami- 
lies. This emergency aid will ease the 
heavy burden of one of the coldest win- 
ters in recent memory. 

We need this $300 million emergency 
appropriation, and we need it as soon 
as possible. Even before this winter 
began, the LIHEAP Program was being 
shortchanged. In fiscal year 1985, $2.1 
billion was appropriated to LIHEAP. In 
fiscal year 1994, LIHEAP received only 
$1.4 billion, a 30-percent decrease. 

In Massachusetts, only 27 percent of 
those eligible actually receive 
LIHEAP's aid. Low-income families 
have had to choose between heating 
their homes and feeding their children. 
In 1992, Boston City Hospital released a 
3-year study on seasonal changes in 
weight for low-income children living 
in Boston. The study identified a rela- 
tionship that researchers called the 
heat or eat effect: The number of clini- 
cally underweight children going to the 
hospital’s emergency room increased 
dramatically in the period imme- 
diately following the coldest month of 
the winter. According to the study, 
“parents know their children will 
freeze to death before they starve to 
death.“ It is disgraceful to force fami- 
lies to make such a choice when it is in 
our power to prevent it. 

Massachusetts is not alone in facing 
these urgent problems today. The Coa- 
lition of Northeast Governors, rep- 
resenting the Northeast States plus 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey, and the Association of State 
LIHEAP Directors, which includes ad- 
ministrators from across the country, 
have reported that many States will 
soon exhaust their LIHEAP funds. The 
winter goes on, but funds to help the 
poor pay their energy bills have dried 


up. 

This emergency appropriation of $300 
million will help the country’s poorest 
families make it through the winter. I 
commend the committee for its action 
and I urge the Senate to approve it. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
rise in reluctant opposition to the re- 
scission provisions in title III of the 
Senate version of H.R. 3759. On the one 
hand, I support cuts to offset spending. 
On the other hand, I must voice strong 
objection to rescinding funds for the 
Landsat satellite in the Department of 
Defense section of the package. 

The administration’s budget request 
for fiscal year 1995 contains no funding 
for the Department of Defense Landsat 
operations. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the administration no longer 
believes in the important mission of 
the Landsat satellite to support global 
climate change research and national 
security. 
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The President’s National Science and 
Technology Council this week adopted 
а proposal to construct, launch, and 
operate a Landsat 7 system. While not 
all details of this proposal have been 
completed, it assumes a transfer of the 
Department of Defense fiscal year 1994 
Landsat funds to NASA to cover a por- 
tion of the completion cost of Landsat 
7. After the launch of Landsat 7, the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration would be responsible for 
the system’s ground operations, includ- 
ing data processing, distribution and 
archiving at the EROS Data Center in 
Garretson, SD. 

The Landsat program provides criti- 
cal land remote sensing data for earth 
science research and a variety of oper- 
ational applications of importance to 
national security as well as domestic 
and international use. 

We are in the unfortunate position of 
considering construction and launch of 
Landsat 7 prematurely. Earlier this 
year, Landsat 6 was lost upon launch. 
One earlier satellite, Landsat 5, contin- 
ues to operate, but it is beyond its ex- 
pected lifetime. Data continuity be- 
comes a priority consideration with 
the loss of Landsat 6, and the limita- 
tions of the older satellite. If Congress 
fails to commit to continuation of this 
program, we run а real risk of being 
without land remote sensing data. 

NASA is in the middle of developing 
its Earth observing system data infor- 
mation system, which depends on 
Landsat data. If we do not build and 
launch Landsat 7, we will be in the po- 
sition of trying to replicate some form 
of the program within 5 years. The cost 
of trying to build а new program will 
far exceed what we might spend to con- 
tinue the current Landsat program. 

The other body assumes continuation 
of the Landsat program in its compan- 
ion to the measure we are considering 
today. I urge my colleagues in the 
strongest possible terms to accept the 
other body's support of Landsat in con- 
ference. 

FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAM FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
would like to ask my esteemed col- 
league, Senator BUMPERS, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Rural Development, and Related Agen- 
cies, to clarify a point in the rescission 
package that may affect Indian tribes 
and needy Indian people of our coun- 
try. The House-passed bill and the Sen- 
ate bill contain rescissions directed at 
the Food Donations Program for Se- 
lected Groups within the Agriculture 
Department's Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice. Can the chairman expand on the 
report language which indicates that 
this rescission will not affect the avail- 
ability of commodity foods available to 
Indian reservations? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would be glad to 
clarify this point for the distinguished 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
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mittee. The funds which are proposed 
to be rescinded in the Senate bill are, 
in fact, a portion of the fiscal year 1993 
appropriation that carried over to the 
current fiscal year. The committee has 
been advised that these funds are not 
needed to maintain the current pro- 
gram level. Senator INOUYE can assure 
the Indian tribal governments and In- 
dian people who receive such assistance 
that the rescission contained in this 
measure is not intended to diminish 
the current level of commodity foods 
available to them. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I 
would like to engage in a brief colloquy 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Transportation Appropriations Sub- 
committee, if he is available, on a mat- 
ter in the bill before us. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I am happy to 
discuss the bill with the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. The bill that the Appro- 
priations Committee reported makes 
tangible progress toward responsible 
deficit reduction. However, I am con- 
cerned by one of the rescissions pro- 
posed by the committee for the Federal 
Highway Administration, the Monroe 
rail consolidation project. 

The Monroe rail consolidation 
project has been included on the com- 
mittee's proposed rescission list. Yet, 
this project is ready for construction 
and is important for southeast Michi- 
gan. The criterion that the committee 
appears to have used in determining if 
а project's funding should be rescinded 
is whether or not a project still has un- 
obligated balance from before fiscal 
year 1991. These balances, in and of 
themselves, provide no indication of 
the merit of a project. 

The Monroe rail consolidation 
project is ready for construction and is 
important for southeast Michigan. The 
project is necessary for economic and 
safety reasons. It will eliminate 25 pub- 
lic and private crossings, substantially 
reducing preventable vehicle/train ac- 
cidents. Design and engineering is 
done. Work has been delayed only be- 
cause the overall costs were underesti- 
mated. I ask unanimous consent that а 
description of the project prepared by 
the Michigan Department of Transpor- 
tation be printed in the RECORD follow- 
ing my remarks. 

Madam President, I know that with- 
out an offset it would be difficult to 
remedy this on the floor right now, but 
I would ask the Senator if he would 
work in conference to preserve the un- 
obligated balances for this project. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I appreciate the 
Senator bringing these facts to my at- 
tention. I have no intention of pulling 
the rug out from under those projects 
that are ready to go. I can assure the 
Senator from Michigan that I will keep 
in mind his concerns and the informa- 
tion he has provided as the conference 
committee considers the proposed re- 
scissions. 
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Mr. LEVIN. I thank the subcommit- 
tee chairman for his assistance. I hope 
that the conferees on the bill will be 
able to delete this project from the re- 
scissions list. Those unobligated fiscal 
year 1990 balances may appear to be 
free game here in Washington, but the 
people in Michigan are counting on 
them. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MONROE RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION PROJECT, 
MONROE County, MI 


1. Identify the State or other qualified re- 
cipient responsible for carrying out the 
project. 

The Michigan Department of Transpor- 
tation (MDOT) will be responsible for admin- 
istering federal, state and local public funds 
used in the project; the City of Monroe and 
the involved railroads, CN North America 
(CNNA) and Consolidated Railroad Corpora- 
tion (Conrail), will carry out the project. 

2. Describe the design, scope and objectives 
of the project, including the phase or phases 
proposed for funding. 

The Monroe Railroad Consolidation 
Project scope consists of consolidating three 
widely separated mainline tracks in a 7 mile 
long corridor passing through the City of 
Monroe into one double track main. The ob- 
jectives achieved by consolidating these 
tracks are: 

a. Increased grade crossing safety: The 
project would eliminate 25 of the 31 grade 
crossings in the corridor. 

b. Increased efficiency of the street sys- 
tem: Travel delays on Monroe's street sys- 
tem caused by the movement of trains 
through the 25 crossings to be closed will be 
eliminated. 

c. Improved air quality: Elimination of 
automobile idling time at grade crossings 
will reduce emissions. 

d. Improved energy efficiency: The reduced 
automobile idling time at grade crossings 
and more stable vehicle operating speeds will 
reduce motor fuel consumption. 

e. Enhanced land use/economic develop- 
ment opportunities: The elimination of two 
railroad rights-of-way through the city en- 
hances the potential uses for adjacent par- 
cels, and enables consolidation of properties 
into marketable opportunities for new enter- 
prises and increased employment. 

f. Improved residential neighborhood cohe- 
siveness: The neighborhoods severed by the 
rights-of-way to be eliminated will be recon- 
nected; dwellings now adjacent to the tracks 
will become more desirable and livable, im- 
proving the quality of housing stock in the 
area. 

g. Improved economics for rail freight 
movement: The railroad companies' costs of 
crossing and signal maintenance, as well as 
liability exposure will be eliminated for the 
25 crossings to be closed; mainline track 
maintenance costs will be shared by two rail- 
road companies. 

A special Federal appropriation of $2.975 
million received in FY 1990 has been used to 
accomplish feasibility and preliminary engi- 
neering studies. The remaining existing 
funding will be used to finance preparation 
of the Environmental Assessment, comple- 
tion of final design, and a small portion of 
the total cost of construction. New federal 
funding is sought for the remaining con- 
struction costs. 

3. Is the project eligible for the use of Fed- 
eral-aid funds? 
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The project is eligible for the use of Fed- 
eral aid funds. 

4. What is the total project cost and source 
of funds? 

The total cost to complete the project is 
estimated (based upon preliminary engineer- 
ing) at $16,000,000. Sources of funding are as 
follows: 

Federal funds (80%)-12.8 million 

Non-federal funds (20%)-3.2 million 

Non-federal funds will be provided by 
Michigan Department of Transportation, the 
two private railroad companies, and affected 
local governments. 

The federal share consists of the balance of 
the 1990 federal grant and the additional 
funding sought in this request, as follows: 


Original grant balance .. .. $2,775,000 
Present grant request ... .. 10,025,000 
Total federal funds ................ 12,800,000 


5. Will there be private sector funding for 
a portion of the project and, if so, how much 
private sector financing is being made avail- 
able for the project? 

A portion of the 20 percent non-federal 
fund match will be provided by the involved 
railroads. 

6. Will the completion costs for the project 
exceed the amounts requested for the 
project? 

Estimates of completion costs based upon 
preliminary engineering completed thus far 
indicate costs to be within the amount re- 
quested. 

1. Has early work, such a preliminary engi- 
neering and environmental analysis been 
done on the project? 

Preliminary engineering and Phase One 
Environmental Site Assessment have been 
completed. 

8. What is the proposed schedule and status 
of work on the project? 

Preliminary engineering, by Envirodyne 
Engineers, was completed and presented to 
local public officials and the railroads in 
April, 1993. The proposed plans were gen- 
erally endorsed by all public and private en- 
tities affected. Concern was raised by a 
neighborhood at the northern limit of the 
project regarding the location of the cross- 
over track near their residences. Early in 
1994, Envirodyne Engineers will be retained 
to do further work to study alternative 
crossover locations, and to prepare an Envi- 
ronmental Assessment in compliance with 
federal requirements. Once Federal approval 
is granted, final design will commence. The 
target year for construction is 1995. 

9. Is the project included in the metropoli- 
tan and/or State transportation improve- 
ment plan(s), and if so, scheduled for fund- 
ing? 

The project is included in the regional 
transportation improvement program рге- 
pared by the Southeast Michigan Council of 
Governments, and therefore is included, by 
reference, in the state transportation im- 
provement program. 

10. Is the project considered by State and/ 
or regional transportation officials as criti- 
cal to their needs? 

The project is seen as very important by 
local, state, and federal officials. 

11. Why have State and/or regional trans- 
portation officials not given this project suf- 
ficient priority to obtain funding through 
the normal ISTEA funding process? 

State, regional, and local transportation 
officials have identified the importance of 
this project. The department has delayed the 
development of many needed projects due to 
inadequate funding levels, from both federal 
authorizations and state transportation rev- 
enues. 
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12. Has the proposed project encountered, 
or is it likely to encounter, any significant 
opposition or other obstacles based on envi- 
ronmental or other types of concerns? 

Public presentation of the preliminary en- 
gineering report in April, 1993, generated a 
concern regarding location of the northern 
crossover track. This concern will be ad- 
dressed as the project moves to final design. 
There is strong local citizen support for the 
project. Environmental impacts, if any, will 
be identified as a result of the Environ- 
mental Assessment to be undertaken in 1994. 

13. How will the project objectives be at- 
tained? 

The project objectives will be attained 
through a project steering committee con- 
sisting of representatives from each affected 
local government, the two railroads, and 
MeDOT. The committee has functioned on an 
ad hoc basis since before the first federal 
grant was obtained, and accounts for the 
consensus already existing on the consolida- 
tion plan for which preliminary engineering 
has been completed. 

Through the continuous communication 
afforded by the steering committee, the com- 
plex technical, operational, and staging as- 
pects of the project will be effectively man- 
aged, bringing about as smooth a transition 
as possible from current operations to joint 
operations in one corridor. 

14. Describe the economic, energy effi- 
ciency, environmental, congestion mitiga- 
tion and safety effects associated with com- 
pletion of the project. 

See #2. 

15. Will the project require an additional 
investment in other infrastructure projects? 
If so, how will these projects be funded? 

This project is a complete project in and of 
itself. However, its design would permit fu- 
ture rail consolidation continuing from the 
north limits of this project in northern Mon- 
roe County to the downriver area of metro- 
politan Detroit. Funding for such future 
work is not being sought at this time. 

16. In lieu of the proposed project, what 
other transportation strategies have been 
considered by State and local transportation 
officials? 

A 1989 feasibility study recommended a 
consolidation scheme retaining two of the 
three track sets. A subsequent consultant 
study performed by Envirodyne Engineers, 
Inc. found that with proper design, utiliza- 
tion of only one rail right-of-way through 
Monroe could provide a level of utility to 
each railroad equal to that currently exist- 
ing. (That study indicated that such an ap- 
proach would incur less than a 10 percent 
cost increase over the two-track approach 
while allowing the closure of an additional 
eight area grade crossings.) If the project 
under consideration is not approved for fed- 
eral funding, it is unlikely that any rail con- 
solidation (i.e., the elimination of main line 
rail corridors) will be undertaken in the 
Monroe area. 

17. Is the authorization requested an in- 
crease to а previously authorized amount for 
this project, or would this be the first au- 
thorization for this project? Has this project 
previously received federal funding, commit- 
ments regarding future federal funding (such 
as an LOI or Ful] Funding Agreement), or 
appropriations? 

This request is for the funding necessary in 
addition to the original federal grant in 1990, 
to carry the project from preliminary engi- 
neering through construction. 

18. If Highway Trust Fund revenues are not 
made available for the project, would you 
support general fund revenues for it? 
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General fund revenues would be acceptable 

for the advancement of this project. 
NORTHRIDGE EARTHQUAKE 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, dam- 
age caused by the Northridge earth- 
quake has severely impacted the move- 
ment of people and goods. Until repairs 
and reconstruction of damaged facili- 
ties are completed, California will need 
to implement, over time, the necessary 
transportation management strategies 
to maximize the movement of people 
and goods. 

Transportation management strate- 
gies—including but not limited to con- 
struction of detours and modifications 
to existing roads to increase transpor- 
tation capacities including develop- 
ment of High Occupancy Vehicle facili- 
ties, motorist and public information 
systems, upgrading апа increasing 
transit services, including increased 
bus, rail and van pooling services and 
implementation of ап intermodal 
emergency universal transit pass—are 
critical to providing alternative serv- 
ices to those services that were lost 
with the damage to the transportation 
System. Many of these activities are 
similar to activities implemented fol- 
lowing the Loma Prieta earthquake in 
1989. 

The Federal Highway Administration 
issued а memorandum on April 20, 1989, 
providing guidance for Federal funding 
eligibility for traffic management ac- 
tivities. That guidance provided that 
many of the strategies being used 
would be eligible for normal Federal 
funding as well as day-to-day oper- 
ations for highway advisory radio and 
freeway service patrols during highway 
construction. 

H.R. 3759, the emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill, does not 
specifically address the issue of traffic 
management strategies under the 
Emergency Relief Program. It is my 
understanding that these transpor- 
tation management activities for 
Emergency Relief Program funding are 
eligible under the Emergency Relief 
Program to restore essential traffic 
service until such time as repairs and 
reconstruction of transportation facili- 
ties, damaged by the earthquake, are 
completed and reopened to traffic. Is 
this the understanding of the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Related Agencies of the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I agree with Senator BOXER’s as- 
sessment that activities to restore es- 
sential traffic services are eligible ac- 
tivities under the Emergency Relief 
Program and I urge FHWA to move 
quickly on this matter. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank Chairman LAU- 
TENBERG for this clarification and his 
support. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I rise 
today to express my sympathies to the 
people of southern California. The dev- 
astating earthquake which shook the 
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Los Angeles area last month has left 
many people dead or injured and thou- 
sands of others homeless. I intend to 
support this emergency supplemental 
which will provide desperately needed 
relief not only to the victims of this 
tragic earthquake, but also to the vic- 
tims of the Midwest floods and the un- 
usually bitter cold temperatures that 
various regions of the country, includ- 
ing my home State of Main, have expe- 
rienced this winter. 

I am extremely pleased that this leg- 
islation includes the directive to Presi- 
dent Clinton to release $300 million in 
emergency funds from the Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program 
[LIHEAP]. It is up to President Clinton 
to declare an emergency and release 
these funds, but I am confident that he 
will support our call for immediate ac- 
tion. 

As we all know, the winter in many 
parts of the country, but particularly 
in Maine and other parts of New Eng- 
land, has been unusually cold and 
shows no signs of abating. In Maine, 
temperatures have been well below 
freezing for many weeks. 

Let me indicate just how dire the sit- 
uation is for some of Maine's residents. 
In Washington and Hancock Counties, 
among Maine's poorest counties, the 
average LIHEAP benefit is now only 
$182 for the whole winter, a reduction 
of $166 from last year's level. Benefits 
for many households who heat with oil, 
kerosene or wood range from $48 to $120 
for the entire winter. As you can imag- 
ine, this benefit level cannot possibly 
assist the poor in meeting the energy 
costs they face as a result of this re- 
lentless winter weather. Of those re- 
ceiving benefits in this area, 74 percent 
have incomes below 100 percent of the 
poverty guidelines, with the remaining 
26 percent with incomes between 101 
and 150 percent of poverty guidelines. 

It is critical that emergency fuel 
funds set aside in the fiscal year 1994 
Labor/Health and Human Services ap- 
propriations bill be released imme- 
diately in order to provide the assist- 
ance to these needy citizens. It is for 
precisely this situation that emergency 
funds were allocated by Congress in 
last year's appropriations bill, and I 
urge the President to take the appro- 
priate action and release the funds to 
needy areas like Maine. 

І also want to speak to the issue of 
how we fund disaster relief. The Fed- 
eral Government, in my view, has a re- 
sponsibility to respond to natural dis- 
asters which strike without warning 
and leave people desperate for such 
basic necessities as food and shelter. 
Madam President, my own State of 
Maine suffered the aftermaths of three 
natural disasters in 1991 alone, causing 
substantial damage to public roads and 
bridges and private property through- 
out the State. At the same time, how- 
ever, I firmly believe that we must 
begin to seriously address the Federal 
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budget deficit. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been running deficits for 
more than two decades. The Congress 
and the President continue to ask 
Americans to pay higher taxes in an ef- 
fort to tackle the deficit, but Ameri- 
cans want Congress and the President 
to cut spending first. 

Since 1988, Congress has approved six 
disaster relief supplemental appropria- 
tions bills similar to the one we are 
considering today. While no one dis- 
putes the need for this relief to the vic- 
tims of natural disasters, these meas- 
ures have increased our Federal budget 
deficit by more than $17 billion. The 
number of natural disasters nationwide 
has increased in recent years and so 
has the cost of these disasters as is evi- 
denced by both Hurricane Andrew and 
the earthquake in California. The early 
estimates for the California earth- 
quake range between $15 and $30 bil- 
lion. 

While I continue to believe that the 
Federal Government must provide as- 
sistance to disaster victims in times of 
catastrophic disasters, and do so expe- 
ditiously, I firmly believe that we must 
also face our fiscal responsibilities. If 
we do not begin to address the deficit 
now, the problem will only worsen for 
our children and our grandchildren. As 
a result, I support the language in this 
legislation urging the creation of a bi- 
partisan task force to look at the issue 
of how to pay for disaster relief in the 
future. During the Senate’s debate on 
this legislation, I also supported 
amendments to offset the cost of the 
bill with spending cuts in other Federal 
programs and find an alternative way 
to finance disaster assistance in the fu- 
ture. Unfortunately, however, the Sen- 
ate did not adopt these amendments. 

In closing, Madam President, I again 
want to express my sympathies to the 
residents of southern California as they 
begin the difficult process of trying to 
rebuild their lives in the aftermath of 
what may be the worst natural disaster 
this country has ever seen. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Madam President, I 
strongly support this supplemental ap- 
propriations bill to provide much-need- 
ed aid to the thousands of victims of 
the Northridge, CA earthquake, and I 
commend the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Senator BYRD, 
for moving this legislation so quickly. 

All of America was gripped by the 6.6 
earthquake that struck the San Fer- 
nando Valley on the morning of Janu- 
ary 17. We watched with horror how 
people had lost their homes, their com- 
munities, and in 57 instances, their 
very lives, because of this act of na- 
ture. Now is the time to get aid to 
those victims as rapidly as possible. 

FEMA tells us that its disaster relief 
fund is very close to running dry. That 
means that FEMA will have to with- 
hold providing aid to all disaster vic- 
tims—not just in California but also 
victims in the Midwest and other 
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States which have had major disas- 
ters—until this bill is signed into law. 

Madam President, the Northridge 
quake is the costliest major natural 
disaster in modern American history. 
This legislation will go a long way to 
helping people recover from that trag- 
edy. 

The amounts provided in the VA- 
HUD chapter reflect the administra- 
tion's request. 

FEMA: for FEMA disaster relief, the 
bill provides $4.7 billion. In addition, 
the administration recently released 
$408 million in contingency funds, for a 
total of over $5 billion. 

These funds will provide for infra- 
structure repair, emergency transpor- 
tation requirements, individual and 
family grants, hazard mitigation, and 
other disaster-related needs. 

The bill also includes $15 million for 
a post-earthquake investigation. 

HUD: For HUD, the bill includes $825 
million for various housing and com- 
munity development programs. For as- 
sisted housing account, the bill pro- 
vides $225 million. Of that, $200 million 
will be allocated for section 8 housing 
rental subsidies for low-income fami- 
lies affected by the southern California 
earthquake. This will help provide 
housing for an estimated 10,000 families 
for up to 18 months. Most of the assist- 
ance will be used to aid families whose 
annual earnings are at or below 50 per- 
cent of the median income for the 
greater Los Angeles area. An addi- 
tional $25 million will be allocated for 
the modernization of public housing 
projects damaged in the earthquake. 

For the flexible subsidy fund, the bill 
provides $100 million. These funds will 
provide money to replace or rehabili- 
tate federally-insured and/or -assisted 
multifamily housing projects damaged 
by the January 1994 earthquake in 
southern California. The Department’s 
initial estimate indicates that 68 of 151 
projects located within the earthquake 
zone, roughly 45 percent of federally-in- 
sured and/or assisted inventory, were 
affected by the quake. 

The Committee has included bill lan- 
guage to increase the flexibility of 
FHA programs for victims of the south- 
ern California earthquake. These provi- 
sions were not recommended by the 
House because of concerns about the 
fact that they are legislative in nature. 

And finally, for the CDBG program, 
the bill provides $500 million. These 
funds will be disbursed to entitled com- 
munities, and the State of California, 
for expenses resulting from immediate 
and long-term efforts to recover from 
the January 1994 southern California 
earthquake. Up to $75 million of those 
funds may be transferred to the HOME 
program for expenses resulting from 
the earthquake. 

VA: The bill provides $66.6 million for 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
Together with $7 million in unspent 
disaster funds provided to the Depart- 
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ment in a fiscal year 1992 dire emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations act, 
there will be $73.6 million available to 
VA. 

These funds are needed for patient re- 
lated expenses at six of California’s VA 
facilities, including Sepulveda and 
West Los Angeles. There was extensive 
damage at the Sepulveda facility, re- 
quiring the facility to be closed and all 
patients to be moved to other medical 
facilities. The funds provided will pay 
for cleanup and minor repairs, trans- 
porting patients, additional patient 
workload, contract personnel, and 
other expenses. 

In closing, Madam President, let me 
say that I am opposed to budget offsets 
for this supplemental appropriation. 

I do not think it is fair to make the 
victims of this tragedy wait for aid 
while Congress haggles over budget 
cuts. We did not ask the victims of 
Hurricanes Hugo, Andrew, or Iniki to 
do that. We did not ask those who suf- 
fered from Loma Prieta to do that. And 
last summer, when floods affected nine 
different States in the Midwest, we did 
not do that. 

KERREY-GRAHAM AMENDMENT 

Mr. KOHL. Madam President, today I 
rise in support of the Kerrey amend- 
ment. The amendment contains spe- 
cific spending cuts that could save the 
Government almost $95 billion over the 
next 5 years. 

I will not speak for long today, 
Madam President. We have had enough 
speeches about cutting spending. It is 
time for action. 

We all like to talk specifically about 
our ideas for spending Government 
money, but when it comes time to talk 
about reducing the deficit, we suddenly 
get vague. We are all against the defi- 
cit—in abstract. We are all against 
wasteful Government spending—if we 
do not go into details about exactly 
what we mean by wasteful. But there 
aren’t many who want to stand up here 
and talk specifically about what pro- 
grams we would cut. I commend Sen- 
ator KERREY, and the bipartisan groups 
of Senators who support this plan, for 
doing just that. 

And not only is this amendment spe- 
cific. It is also even-handed. It cuts en- 
titlements, defense, and domestic 
spending. No one group, State, or inter- 
est bears the brunt of the deficit reduc- 
tion in this package. 

And because the cuts in this package 
are numerous and specific, there are 
some items I support strongly, like the 
proposal to cut Senators’ pay by 5 per- 
cent. And there are some items I wish 
were not in the package, like the re- 
duction in Legal Services Corporation. 
But I support the entire package be- 
cause I understand—and I hope the en- 
tire Senate understands—that we will 
not pass significant spending cuts until 
we are all willing to accept some cuts 
that hurt. 

In the past, Madam President, too 
often we treated Government spending 
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as if it were a reward for winning pub- 
lic office. We spent taxpayer money as 
if it were our own. Now it is time to 
treat Government spending as a re- 
sponsibility of public office. We have to 
start spending taxpayer money as if it 
belonged to the taxpayers who worked 
hard for it. 

I am glad the President has sent us a 
budget that brings the deficit down—at 
least for the next 5 years. But we have 
got to do more. By the year 2000, our 
deficit will still be over $200 billion, 
our debt will have topped $6 trillion. Is 
this the legacy we want to leave to a 
new generation? Is overwhelming debt 
Piling up year after year a record we 
can be proud of? No. The answer is no. 

Now is the time to take action. Now 
is the time to start paying back the 
trillions we have borrowed from future 
generations. Now is the time to cut 
spending. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Kerrey amendment. 

FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 

Mr. DECONCINI. The language con- 
tained in the explanatory statement 
accompanying this bill contained in 
title II, under the Federal Buildings 
Fund" heading, in no way supersedes 
or alters the actions taken by the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee with respect to the disapproval of 
funds for certain GSA building projects 
made available in the fiscal year 1994 
Treasury Appropriations Act. For 
those projects where fiscal year 1994 
funds were appropriated but for which 
а prospectus was not approved by the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee, the funds cannot be expended 
by the General Services Administra- 
tion in accordance with the provisions 
of Public Law 103-123, until such au- 
thorization is approved. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an explana- 
tory statement of the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations on H.R. 3759 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS ON H.R. 3759, MAKING 
EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 
1994, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H.R. 3759) mak- 
ing emergency supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, reported the same to 
the Senate with an amendment, and submits 
the following statement in explanation of its 
recommendations. 

BILL HIGHLIGHTS 

Title 1—The Committee is recommending 
fiscal year 1994 emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations to cover emergency expenses 
primarily arising from the consequences of 
the January 17, 1994, earthquake in southern 
California. The Committee recommendation 
totals $10,019,150,000 in budget authority and 
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$1,109,000,000 in loan authority, the same as 
the President's request. These funds are bro- 
ken down as follows: 


Committee bill, total ap- 


propriations .................... 1$10,019,150,000 
Emergency appropriations (9,069,150,000) 
Contingency appropria- 

ШОШ reir ertet OFEESIURSES 99 Y (950,000,000) 
Loan authority .................. 1,109,000,000 


Includes subsidy appropriations of $254,750,000. 
Major items in this bill include: 


FEMA —disaster relief $4,709,000,000 
Small Business Adminis- 
tration (disaster loans) ... 1,109,000,000 
Ipsen 165,000,000 
Student financial assist- 
S 80,000,000 
Federal-aid highways, 
emergency relief (trust 
TORO оен л А 1,265,000,000 
Direct appropriations ..... (950,000,000) 
Contingency appropria- 
FFC жаса (400,000,000) 
VA major construction 
Freie 45,600,000 
VA medical care 21,000,000 
HUD annual contribution 
for assisted housing 225,000,000 
HUD flexiblesubsidy fund .. 100,000,000 
Community development 
block grants ................... 500,000,000 
Unanticipated needs, con- 
tingency appropriations 550,000,000 
Department of Defense, hu- 
manitarian assistance 1,198,300,000 
Department of Agriculture, 
Midwest flooding ............ 435,500,000 
Federal-aid highways, 
Loma Prieta ................... 315,000,000 


EARTHQUAKE SITUATION 

In the predawn of January 17, 1994, an 
earthquake shook southern California caus- 
ing massive upheaval to many homes, infra- 
structure, and the nerves of the residents 
near the epicenter at Northridge in Los An- 
geles County. Upon receiving initial reports 
of the damage and destruction caused by the 
quake the President made available pre- 
viously appropriated emergency contingency 
funds of $140,000,000 on January 19, 1994, so 
that help could begin to flow immediately. 
On January 22, 1994, an additional $143,000,000 
in previously appropriated emergency con- 
tingency funds was made available by the 
President. 

After receiving reports from local, State 
officials as well as members of his Cabinet 
the President made an initial request for ad- 
ditional emergency Federal assistance total- 
ing $6,178,405,000 on January 26, 1994. After 
further reports from the field and more re- 
cent estimates of the damage the President 
forwarded a further request of $3,540,745,000 
in emergency aid on January 31, 1994. Of this 
request $1,591,945,000 is for the additional ex- 
penses of the Los Angeles earthquake; 
$1,198,300,000 is for unbudgeted and unex- 
pected Department of Defense humanitarian 
and peacekeeping activities; $435,500,000 is 
for expenses related to last summer's floods 
in the Midwest; and $315.000.000 is for high- 
way repairs resulting from the Loma Prieta 
earthquake. Therefore, the Committee has 
considered requests from the President 
which total $9,719,150,000. 

Title 11—On February 7 and 8, 1994, the 
President submitted fiscal year 1994 supple- 
mental budget requests totaling 
81,579,698,000, of which $862,600,000 are for 
mandatory items. The bill recommended to 
the Senate includes discretionary appropria- 
tions of $115,714,000, а reduction of 
$601,384,000 below the President's request. In 
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addition to the Committee has recommended 
the full amount requested by the President 
for mandatory items. 

Mandatory items include $698,000,000 for 
veterans compensation апі pensions; 
$103,200,000 for veterans readjustment bene- 
fits; and $61,400,000 for advances to the unem- 
ployment trust fund. 

The discretionary items included represent 
salaries and expense items in various agen- 
cies. These discretionary appropriations are 
all accommodated within each subcommit- 
tee's 602(b) allocation and are more than off- 
set by rescissions contained in title III. 

Title Ш.-Ассогдіпр to the General Ac- 
counting Office, from the enactment of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 through September 20, 
1993, Presidents have proposed rescissions to- 
taling $69,629,034,690, of which $21,585,250,366 
were agreed to by Congress. In addition, over 
this same period, congressionally initiated 
and enacted rescissions total $67,114,961,718. 
Total rescissions that have been enacted 
over this period (1974 through September 20, 
1993) equal $88,700,212,085, or $19,071,177,395 
more spending cuts than have been requested 
by Presidents. 

On November 1, 1993, the President re- 
quested 37 rescissions within the jurisdiction 
of eight subcommittees totaling $1,946,122,724 
in budget authority. On February 7, 1994, the 
President submitted additional rescissions 
bringing the total of the President's rescis- 
sion requests to $3,172.183,170 for fiscal year 
1994. 

The bil as reported recommends rescis- 
sions totaling $3,442,677,882 in discretionary 
spending reductions, $270,494,712 in greater 
cuts than requested by the President. The 
bill as reported contains rescissions in the 
jurisdiction of 12 subcommittees. 

While approving, in whole or in part, a sub- 
stantial amount of rescissions requested, the 
Committee also recommends a number of re- 
scissions not requested by the President. In 
some instances, these congressionally initi- 
ated rescissions are to be derived from gen- 
eral categories of spending for various agen- 
cies. These appropriations are not earmarked 
by the Congress, but are administered by the 
various agencies under authority delegated 
to them in appropriations acts. 'This delega- 
tion of authority to the executive branch is 
necessary because there are literally thou- 
sands of applicants for grants for many Fed- 
eral programs. Congress is in no position to 
review and act upon these grant requests. 
Rather, the authority to carefully screen ap- 
plicants for Federal funds so as to avoid 
wasteful and unnecessary spending and to 
approve only those grants which are of na- 
tional importance, rests with the executive 
branch. 

EMERGENCY DESIGNATION 

Pursuant to the President's request, the 
Committee recommends language designat- 
ing all disaster relief funds in this bill as 
emergency requirements under the terms of 
the 1990 Budget Enforcement Act. Under this 
act, appropriations that are designated as 
emergency requirements by both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress are counted as auto- 
matic increases to the discretionary spend- 
ing limits. 

The emergency designations in this bill are 
consistent with past special disaster relief 
appropriations—in 1993 to cover the disaster 
costs caused by extensive flooding in the 
upper Mississippi River area; and in 1992 to 
cover the costs caused by other natural dis- 
asters, such as Hurricane Andrew, Hurricane 
Iniki, Hurricane Bob, the devastating fires in 
Oakland, CA, and the State of Washington; 
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the Northeastern storm that ravaged the 
New England area; and agricultural disasters 
such as the California freeze, the Red River 
Valley, TX, floods, the Kansas drought, the 
Minnesota/Iowa excessive rainfall, the 
Southeastern States drought, and the Lou- 
isiana/Texas freeze. 

In addition, the Congress made emergency 
appropriations in 1991 at the request of the 
President to meet over $1,100,000,000 in inter- 
national commitments and humanitarian 
needs such as aid to Kurdish refugees and 
economic support payments to the Govern- 
ments of Turkey and Israel. 

Prior to the 1990 Budget Enforcement Act, 
special emergency bills were enacted be- 
tween 1980 and 1990 for large domestic and 
international disasters such as the Loma 
Prieta earthquake, Hurricane Hugo, the 
Mount St. Helen’s volcanic eruption, African 
famine relief, and Italian earthquakes. These 
needs were all financed in a similar manner 
to this bill. 

The Committee also wishes to note that 
while circumstances justify these expendi- 
tures, the Congress has had an excellent 
overall record in controlling discretionary 
spending. In total, over the first 4 years of 
the discretionary spending limits the Con- 
gress has appropriated $36,954,000,000 less 
than allowed under the statutory caps for 
discretionary spending. 


Total discretionary appropriations—budget 
authority compared to budget caps 
Fiscal year: 
1991 .... 


- 36,954,000,000 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 


CHAPTER 1 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES 

Soll. CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 

1994 appropriation to date 
1994 supplemental estimate 

House allowance 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends an additional 
$340,500,000 for the Emergency Watershed 
Protection Program through the “Watershed 
and flood prevention operations" account. 
This amount is the same as the House allow- 
ance and the budget estimate. 

These funds will provide additional assist- 
ance to areas damaged by the Midwest 
floods, the southern California earthquake, 
and other natural disasters to safeguard 
lives and property. For the affected Mid- 
western States, funds would be used to repair 
levees and other flood-retarding structures, 
as well as to allow additional enrollments 
into the Emergency Wetlands Reserve Pro- 
gram from willing landowners. In California, 
funds would be used for erosion control in 
areas affected by the recent fires. 

In addition, bill language provides that not 
more than $50,000,000 of this amount shall be 
made available where the primary bene- 
ficiary is agriculture and agribusiness re- 
gardless of drainage size. 

The entire amount requested has been des- 
ignated by the President and is herein des- 
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ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
1994 appropriation to date 


1994 supplemental estimate . $25,000,000 
House allowance . 25.000.000 
Committee recommendation 25.000.000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends $25,000,000 for 
the Emergency Conservation Program. This 
amount is the same as the House allowance 
and the budget estimate. 

These funds will provide additional cost- 
share assistance to eligible producers for the 
repair of farmland damaged by the 1993 flood- 
ing in the nine affected Midwestern States. 

The entire amount requested has been des- 
ignated by the President and is herein des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

The Committee concurs with House bill 
language to provide that funds previously 
made available for disaster assistance may 
be used for orchard and nursery crops af- 
fected by the Midwest floods of 1993 and 
other natural disasters. 

The Committee recommends bill language 
designating the use of funds for these pur- 
poses an emergency and making the use of 
funds for such purposes available only to the 
extent the President designates such use an 
emergency under the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

The Committee recommends bill language 
allowing papayas to be treated like other 
crops damaged by 1992 disasters, and speci- 
fies that use of funds for this purpose is an 
emergency requirement under the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985. 

CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


1994 appropriation to date 1$216,101,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 309,750,000 
House allowance ................ 309.750.000 
Committee recommenda- 
n 309.750.000 


Ot this amount, 8140. 000.000 was provided as con- 
tingency appropriations. 

The Committee recommends an emergency 
appropriation of $309,750,000 for the Small 
Business Administration’s [SBA] Disaster 
Loans Program" account. This is the same 
as the level requested by the President and 
provided in the House allowance. Of the 
funds recommended, $254,750,000 provides 
credit subsidies for disaster loans and 
$55,000,000 supports related administrative 
and processing expenses. Under current OMB 
credit subsidy rates, the appropriation will 
support an additional $1,109,000,000 in SBA 
disaster loans for businesses and home- 
owners. In conjunction with existing contin- 
gency appropriations which the administra- 
tion recently released, a total of $1,500,000,000 
in SBA disaster loans will be available to as- 
sist in the recovery from the Los Angeles 
earthquake. 

The Committee also has agreed to bill lan- 
guage proposed by the House which amends 
section 24 of the Small Business Act which 
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authorizes the SBA natural resources or 
Tree Planting Program. This amendment 
provides priority to applicants that have 
been impacted by major disasters during the 
previous 3 years. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 

The President requested emergency fiscal 
year 1994 supplemental appropriations in the 
amount of $1,198,300,000 for the Department 
of Defense. These funds are requested to 
cover urgent, unbudgeted, and unforeseen ex- 
penses of the Department’s humanitarian re- 
lief and peacekeeping operations in and 
around Somalia, Bosnia, Southwest Asia, 
and Haiti. 

SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $1,198,300,000 in new budget authority 
for military personnel, operation and main- 
tenance, and procurement programs of the 
Department of Defense. This amount is the 
same as that requested by the President and 
provided by the House. 

These funds will be used to cover only in- 
cremental costs associated with ongoing hu- 
manitarian, peacekeeping, and peace enforc- 
ing operations of the Department, in the 
amounts and for the purposes listed below: 

—Somalia.—$424,100,000 is provided to sus- 
tain United States military operations in 
and around Somalia through the planned 
departure date of March 31, 1994. Funds 
will be made available to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for combat pay, 
equipment operations and repair, equip- 
ment purchases, and other logistics sup- 
port. 

—Bosnia.—$276,700,000 is recommended to 
cover the full fiscal year 1994 costs of 
supply airdrops, hospital operations, and 
other support activities associated with 
United States humanitarian efforts in 
Bosnia. These funds also will be used to 
support U.S. actions to enforce the no- fly 
zone in this area. 

Southwest Asia.—$449,700,000 із rec- 
ommended for ongoing U.S. military 
peacekeeping activities in Southwest 
Asia. Specifically, these funds will be 
made available to meet the full fiscal 
year 1994 combat pay, operations, and 
support costs of Operation Provide Com- 
fort (relief efforts for the Kurdish popu- 
lation living in northern Iraq) and Oper- 
ation Southern Watch (efforts to enforce 
the no-fly zone in southern Iraq.) 

—Haiti.—$47,800,000 is provided to cover 
unbudgeted fiscal year 1994 incremental 
expenses of the Navy arising from in- 
creased ship operations and flying hours 
by units assigned to maritime intercep- 
tion operations around Haiti. 

Appropriating funds in the amount re- 
quested is necessary to maintain the well 
being of our military forces. The expenses as- 
sociated with the operations described above 
were neither anticipated nor provided for in 
the Fiscal Year 1994 Defense Appropriations 
Act (Public Law 103-139). Thus, the Depart- 
ment has been forced to redirect funds des- 
ignated for planned peacetime training ac- 
tivities, equipment maintenance, and other 
programs in order to support these peace- 
keeping operations. Without these funds, the 
ability of our forces to maintain readiness 
certainly will be degraded. Moreover, the 
Committee concurs with the House's assess- 
ment that these expenses do fully satisfy the 
criteria used by the Office of Management 
and Budget to designate spending provisions 
as emergency in nature. 
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The specific details of the Committee's 
recommendations are discussed below. 

1994 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The Committee recommends supplemental 
appropriations totaling $44,400,000 for mili- 
tary personnel pay and benefits programs. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


1994 appropriation to date 821.298.177.000 
1994 supplemental estimate 6,600,000 
House allowance ................ 6,600,000 
Committee recommenda- 

Ue otras ae калаға 6,600,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $6,600,000 for military personnel, 
Army to cover unanticipated combat pay 
and other pay and benefit costs incurred 
from ongoing humanitarian and peacekeep- 
ing operations. This is the same as the 
amount requested and approved by the 
House. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


1994 appropriation to date $15,802,057,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 420,100,000 
House allowance 420,100,000 
Committee recommen а- 
CC 420,100,000 


The Committee recommends арргоргіа- 
tions of $420,100,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance, Army. This is the same as the amount 
requested and approved by the House. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 
1994 appropriation to date $19,860,309,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 104,800,000 


House allowance ................ 104,800,000 
Committee recommenda- 
„ 104,800,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $104,800,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance, Navy. This is the same as the amount 
requested and approved by the House. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


1994 appropriation to date $19,093,805,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 560,100,000 
House allowance ................ 560,100,000 
Committee recommenda- 
Rn 560,100,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $560,100,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance, Air Force. This is the same as the 
amount requested and approved by the 
House. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSEWIDE 


1994 appropriation todate ... 59,456,801,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 21,600,000 
House allowance ................ 21,600,000 
Committee recommenda- 

ШӨП e e re e ца 21,600,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $21,600,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance, Defensewide. This is the same as the 
amount requested and approved by the 
House. 

PROCUREMENT 

The Committee recommends funding for 
various procurement programs in the total 
amount of $47,300,000. These funds will be 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


1994 appropriation to date $18,330,950,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 19,400,000 
House allowance ................ 19,400,000 
Committee  recommenda- 

SEO i На 19,400,000 


Тһе Committee recommends арргоргіа- 
tions of $19,400,000 for military personnel, 
Navy to cover unanticipated combat pay and 
other pay and benefit costs incurred from on- 
going humanitarian and peacekeeping oper- 
ations. This is the same as the amount re- 
quested and approved by the House. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


1994 appropriation to date $15,823,030,000 


1994 supplemental estimate 18,400,000 
House allowance 18,400,000 
Committee recomme da- 

WOT бнрн ЕД С Ду и ое ибн 18,400,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $18,400,000 for military personnel, Air 
Force to cover unanticipated combat pay 


FISCAL YEAR 1994 SUPPLEMENTAL O&M APPROPRIATIONS 
іп thousands of dollars] 


used to replace equipment destroyed in sup- 
port of operations and replenish items re- 
served for wartime. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


1994 appropriation to date ... $1,320,886,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 20,300,000 
House allowance 20,300,000 
Committee recommenda- 

МОй eee Ä 20,300,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $20,300,000 for aircraft procurement, 
Army. This is the same as the amount re- 
quested and approved by the House. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


1994 appropriation to date $2,892,766,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 200,000 
House allowance ................ 200,000 
Committee recommenda- 

tion 200,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $200,000 for other procurement, 
Army. This is the same as the amount re- 
quested and approved by the House. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Aegis support equipment.—The fiscal year 
1994 appropriation for Aegis support equip- 
ment included an increase of $5,000,000 only 
for the continued purchases of Navy stand- 
ard AN/UYH-16 mass memory storage de- 
vices as proposed by the House and a reduc- 
tion of $5,000,000 in the Aegis Support Equip- 
ment Program as proposed by the Senate. 
The Committee directs the Navy to imple- 
ment this allocation of funds. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


AMRAAM missile.— For several years the 
conferees on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill have specifically provided 
authority to procure as màny AMRAAM mis- 
siles as possible within the funds appro- 
priated, provided it would be shown that any 
additional missiles procured beyond the 
budget estimate are needed to meet vali- 
dated service requirements. The Senate re- 
port on H.R. 3116, the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill, 1994 (S. Rept. 103-153) spe- 
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and other pay and benefit costs incurred 
from ongoing humanitarian and peacekeep- 
ing operations. This is the same as the 
amount requested and approved by the 
House. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Supplemental appropriations totaling 
$1,106,600,000 are recommended for the De- 
partment's operation and maintenance 
[O&M] accounts. These funds will be used to 
cover unanticipated expenses of the Depart- 
ment's humanitarian and peacekeeping ef- 
forts in Bosnia, Somalia, Southwest Asia, 
and Haiti. Such expenses are being incurred 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and special 
forces and include costs of equipment oper- 
ations and repair, transportation and com- 
munications support, supply purchases, sub- 
sistence and other logistics support. A table 
is provided below which identifies amounts 
to be made available to the military services 
for specific operations. 


Somalia Bosnia Mia Haiti Total 

305,000 48,100 

22,800 19,800 

33000 198,700 

10,100 1,400 

370,900 268,000 419900 47800 1,106,600 
cifically stated “Тһе Committee  rec- 


ommends providing $469,329,000 for the pro- 
curement of as many AMRAAM missiles in 
fiscal year 1994 as these funds will allow". 

It continues to be the intent of the Com- 
mittee to encourage missile unit cost sav- 
ings and to achieve inventory requirements 
in the most efficient manner. Because the 
Senate language directing the Air Force to 
buy as many missiles as appropriated funds 
would allow was not overturned in the con- 
ference report or the fiscal year 1994 Defense 
Appropriations Act, the Committee directs 
the Department of Defense to comply with 
the Senate language provisions. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


1994 appropriation to date ... $7,637,250,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 26,800,000 
House allowance ................ 26,800,000 
Committee recommenda- 

Non creo ет S PERI PS 26,800,000 


The Committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $26,800,000 for other procurement, Air 
Force. This is the same as the amount re- 
quested and approved by the House. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 'TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, NAVY 


Lightweight torpedo development.—The Fis- 
cal Year 1994 Defense Appropriations Act 
provided $9,000,000 to ascertain the feasibil- 
ity of producing hybrid lightweight tor- 
pedoes. Use of the funds was restricted until 
after the Navy reported to the Committees 
on Appropriations on the programmatic ob- 
jectives, schedule, technical risks, and an- 
nual and total program costs of the hybrid 
torpedo development program. Additional in- 
formation provided by the Navy supports the 
use of $4,000,000 of the funds to perform the 
Studies, analysis, and risk assessment dem- 
onstrations in order to submit the report to 
the Committees. The Committee approves 
the use of up to $4,000,000 only for these pur- 
poses. 
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RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
Space test program.—No funds were provided 
in the Fiscal Year 1994 Defense Appropria- 
tions Act for space shuttle-related and pig- 
gyback secondary payload experiments. The 
Air Force has submitted additional informa- 
tion demonstrating the military utility of 
accomplishing this work. Based on the re- 
vised program plan, the Committee approves 
the reallocation, from within existing pro- 
gram funds, of $3,580,000 for the space shuttle 
work and $1,967,000 for the piggyback experi- 
ments. 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSEWIDE 


Electric  vehicles.—The Committee rec- 
ommends the reallocation of funds among 
the following projects: $3,250,000 for the Los 
Angeles agile manufacturing project; and 
$4,000,000 for the California Environmental 
Vehicle Consortium [CEVCO] project. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The Committee recommends striking sec- 
tion 302 of the House-passed bill. Section 301 
is retained. Section 303 of the House-passed 
bill is retained and renumbered as section 
302. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 supplemental estimate ane 
House allowance .. 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $70,000,000 to complete repairs to lev- 
ees damaged in the disastrous floods of 1993 
as requested by the President and passed by 
the House. The additional funding is required 
based on refined estimates and unforeseen 
work which the Corps of Engineers was not 
able to accurately identify at the time. 

The entire amount requested has been des- 
ignated by the President as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Safety of dams.—The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has informed the Committee that seri- 
ous seepage caused by erosion has weakened 
Ochoco Dam in Oregon. The Bureau has or- 
dered emergency repairs to prevent a cata- 
strophic failure that could endanger the lives 
and property of over 5,000 downstream resi- 
dents. Understanding that the repairs at 
Ochoco Dam are the highest priority in the 
Safety of Dams Program, the Committee has 
included а provision in the bill to waive the 
60-day waiting period before construction 
can begin. The Committee understands the 
Bureau will use existing funds to begin this 
work. 


CHAPTER 5 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


The Committee recommendation includes 
bill language permitting the Secretary of 


— м 
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Health and Human Services to target 
$300,000,000 of existing Low-Income Home En- 
ergy Assistance Program [LIHEAP] emer- 
gency funds among the States. These funds 
are intended to help impoverished house- 
holds cope with extraordinary heating costs 
due to recent extreme cold weather, which 
has been particularly severe in New England, 
Mid-Atlantic, and Midwestern States. 

These funds can only be made available if 
the President submits a formal budget re- 
quest to Congress designating the entire 
amount of the request as an emergency de- 
fined in the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985. The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget has 
notified Congress that the administration in- 
tends to utilize this procedure to make avail- 
able at least $100,000,000 due to the recent se- 
vere cold weather and has requested bill lan- 
guage to permit targeting of funds to im- 
pacted States. The House-passed version of 
this emergency supplemental appropriations 
legislation modifies the administration's bill 
language request to increase the targeting 
authority to $200,000,000. The President cur- 
rently has authority to release up to 
$600,000,000 in emergency LIHEAP funds, 
through the nationwide statutory allocation 
formula. 

The Committee notes that the regular 
LIHEAP appropriation of $1,437,408,000 avail- 
able for the current year serves less than 25 
percent of the eligible low-income popu- 
lation. While the law permits assistance to 
households below 150 percent of the poverty 
level, more than two-thirds of the funds 
serve recipients earning less than $8,000, far 
below the poverty threshold. Applications 
have been increasing rapidly, severely 
straining existing funds which provide an av- 
erage benefit of only $200, a small fraction of 
heating costs. 

The Committee concurs with the House in 
recommending bill language to extend avail- 
ability of the regular fiscal 1994 program 
funding through September 30, 1994, to cover 
the current funding gap between the fiscal 
1994 and 1995 appropriations. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 
1994 appropriation to date 


1994 supplemental estimate .. 
House allowance 


The Committee recommends $165,000,000, 
the same as the budget request and House al- 
lowance, for impact aid disaster assistance 
under section 7 of Public Law 81-874. These 
funds will be used for grants to help school 
districts meet increased operating costs re- 
sulting from the January 1994 California 
earthquake and to compensate for reduced 
local revenue directly related to the disas- 
ter. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


1994 appropriation to date ... $6,553,566,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 80,000,000 
House allowance ................ 80,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
F 80,000,000 


The Committee recommends $80,000,000, 
the same as the budget request and House al- 
lowance, for the Pell Grant Program for in- 
creased costs associated with the January 
1994 California earthquake. These funds will 
finance Pell grants to partially meet addi- 
tional financial needs of postsecondary stu- 
dents during academic years 1993-94 and 1994- 
95 


In addition, the bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to waive the statutory requirements 
for the institutional allocation of student 
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aid provided under two of the campus-based 
student aid programs—work study and Per- 
kins loans. The waiver would allow the Sec- 
retary to reallocate unused fiscal year 1993 
appropriations under the two programs to in- 
stitutions enrolling students who have been 
adversely affected by the earthquake and 
other disasters, including the Midwest floods 
of 1993. Flexible reallocation authority al- 
ready exists for the third campus-based pro- 
gram, the Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant Program. 

The Committee has also included bill lan- 
guage to extend the availability of fiscal 
year 1992 funds that were reallocated under 
the three campus-based student aid pro- 
grams—Federal work-study, Perkins loans, 
and Federal supplemental opportunity 
grants. These funds will remain available to 
institutions for use in award year 1994-95 to 
assist individuals who have suffered finan- 
cial harm as a result of the Midwest floods of 
1993. 

CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


1994 appropriation to date 


1994 supplemental esti 
WS 81.665.000. 000 
House allowance bea 1,665,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
OR не бдан ле канда 1,665,000,000 


The Committee recommends the full 
amount requested by the administration for 
the Federal Highway Administration's emer- 
gency relief program. Of the funds rec- 
ommended, $1,350,000,000 is to address those 
emergency highway needs resulting from the 
southern California earthquake. In addition 
to those funds, $315,000,000 is recommended 
for highway needs resulting from the Loma 
Prieta earthquake. 

The Committee has included the bill lan- 
guage submitted by the administration, 
which allows California to exceed the annual 
5100,000,000 emergency relief per State cap, 
and the provision which sets the Federal 
share at 100 percent for projects' costs on the 
Federal-aid highway system that are in- 
curred during the first 180 days from the date 
of the earthquake. 

For fiscal year 1994, the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Efficiency Act, Public 
Law 102-240, provided a total of $100,000,000 in 
contract authority for emergency relief 
highway projects. 

The Committee has included bill language 
which would protect the Northridge earth- 
quake relief effort from any shortfalls in 
funding before enactment of the supple- 
mental appropriations by permitting reim- 
bursement to the State Department of 
Transportation for costs incurred before ad- 
ditional emergency relief funds are provided 
by the supplemental appropriations bill. This 
provision would ensure uninterrupted repairs 
of damage to the freeway system. 

The Committee has also included technical 
bill language which allows funds already pro- 
vided to the State of Hawaii to be spent on 
emergency relief plans for the Island of 
Kauai, which suffered the greatest damage 
from Hurricane Iniki. Usually, planning 
funds are generally designated for metropoli- 
tan planning organizations [MPO's]; but 
Kauai does not have an MPO. 

In the wake of the southern California 
earthquake, the Committee is reminded of 
the significant cost savings resulting from 
the seismic retrofitting of highway spans 
and bridges. In addition, evidence suggests 
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lives are saved as a result of this retro- 
fitting. The Secretary is directed to provide 
to the Committees on Appropriations a pri- 
ority listing of the seismic retrofit needs of 
bridges and spans along Interstate 5. The re- 
port is to be delivered no later than June 1, 
1994. 
CHAPTER 7 

DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


MEDICAL CARE 

1994 appropriation to date $15,622,452,000 

1994 supplemental estimate 21,000,000 

House allowance ................ 21,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

PON ooa азы. сы» 21,000,000 

The Committee has recommended 


$21,000,000 for the Department of Veterans 
Affairs Medical care" account, as re- 
quested. Together with $7,000,000 in unspent 
disaster funds provided to the Department in 
a Fiscal Year 1992 Dire Emergency Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act (Public Law 102- 
368), there will be $28,000,000 available in the 
"Medical care“ account for expenses related 
to the Northridge earthquake. 

These funds are needed for patient-related 
expenses at six of California's VA facilities, 
including Sepulveda and west Los Angeles. 
The Committee notes there was extensive 
damage at the Sepulveda facility, requiring 
the facility to be closed and all patients to 
be moved to other medical facilities. The 
funds provided will pay for clean up and 
minor repairs, transporting patients, addi- 
tional patient workload, contract personnel, 
and other expenses. 

Bill language has been included, as re- 
quested, providing that not to exceed $802,000 
is available for transfer to the General op- 
erating expenses" account, the Guaranty 
and indemnity program" account, and the 
"Vocational rehabilitation loans program" 
account. These funds will provide for addi- 
tional vocational rehabilitation subsistence 
loans, damage assessments for earthquake- 
damaged homes that are guaranteed by VA 
loans, and benefits counselors and psycholo- 
gists at FEMA disaster assistance centers. 

The Committee has also added language 
requested by the administration that des- 
ignates the entire amount as an emergency, 
pursuant to the requirements in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 


1994 appropriation to date ... $369,000,000 
1994 supplemental  esti- 
oo CO erae EE epo 45,600,000 
House allowance ................ 45,600,000 
Committee recommenda- 
CUO Bis o E ET Ын 45,600,000 


The Committee has provided the adminis- 
tration’s request of $45,600,000 for construc- 
tion, major projects. These funds will pro- 
vide for restoration of numerous buildings, 
utility repair, trash and hazardous material 
disposal, security needs, damage assessment, 
and other disaster-related needs at the Se- 
pulveda and at the west Los Angeles VA 
medical centers. 

Bill language has been included enabling 
the Department to transfer such sums as 
may be necessary to the Medical care" and 
"Construction, minor projects" accounts, for 
these disaster-related needs. 

The Committee notes that this appropria- 
tion will not provide for rebuilding the main 
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facility (building No. 3) at the Sepulveda VA 
Medical Center, which incurred major struc- 
tural damage and may require replacement. 
The Committee understands that funds may 
be made available for this purpose through 
the appropriation for unanticipated needs. 

The Committee has added language re- 
quested by the administration that des- 
ignates the entire amount as an emergency, 
pursuant to the requirements in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


1994 appropriation to date ... $9,312,900,000 
1994 supplemental  esti- 

TAS UB... КОК АТ ТТІ, 225,000,000 
House allowance 225,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

o ͤ IS. Dont easi. 225,000,000 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $225,000,000 for the Annual contribu- 
tions for assisted housing“ account. This 
amount is the same as requested by the ad- 
ministration on January 26, 1994, and its sup- 
plementary request of February 1, 1994, and 
is the same as proposed by the House. Of the 
amounts provided, $200,000,000 will be allo- 
cated for section 8 housing rental subsidies 
for low-income families affected by the 
southern California earthquake. This will 
help provide housing for an estimated 10,000 
families for up to 18 months. Most of the as- 
sistance will be used to aid families whose 
annual earnings are at or below 50 percent of 
the median income for the greater Los Ange- 
les area. An additional $25,000,000 will be al- 
located for the modernization of public hous- 
ing projects damaged in the earthquake. 

Of the amounts provided for rental assist- 
ance, $100,000,000 will be used to replenish 
funds already released for earthquake relief 
from the Secretary’s headquarters reserve. 
An additional $100,000,000 will augment funds 
already released. 

The Committee has included bill language 
requested by the administration and carried 
in recent disaster supplementals that waives 
any statute or regulation in administering 
these funds, except those provisions related 
to nondiscrimination and fair housing, the 
environment, or labor standards. This lan- 
guage will help provide the affected area 
with greater flexibility in aiding earthquake 
victims. 

The Committee has also added language 
requested by the administration that des- 
ignates the entire amount as an emergency, 
pursuant to the requirements in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 


1994 appropriation to date $35,747,000 
1994 supplemental estimate . 100,000,000 
House allowance .................. 100,000,000 
Committee recommendation 100,000,000 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for the flexible subsidy 
fund. This amount is the same as requested 
by the administration and that proposed by 
the House. 

These funds will provide money to replace 
or rehabilitate federally insured and/or as- 
sisted multifamily housing projects damaged 
by the January 1994 earthquake in southern 
California. The Department's initial esti- 
mate indicates that 68 of 151 projects located 
within the earthquake zone, roughly 45 per- 
cent of federally insured and/or assisted in- 
ventory, were affected by the quake. These 
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dwellings service approximately 7,500 low- 
and moderate-income families. Surveys re- 
veal damage to these projects which ranges 
from broken doors and cracked walls to 
structural dislocation, serious enough to in- 
hibit their continued use as housing. 

The Committee has included bill language 
requested by the administration that waives 
any statute or regulation in administering 
these funds, except those provisions related 
to nondiscrimination and fair housing, the 
environment, or labor standards. This lan- 
guage will help provide the affected area 
with greater flexibility in aiding earthquake 
victims. The Committee recognizes that sub- 
sequent authorization legislation may aug- 
ment the authority provided in this lan- 
guage, but believes that it is necessary at 
this time to expedite the use of these funds 
to aid the people of southern California. 

The Committee has added language, re- 
quested by the Department in a February 8, 
1994 letter to the Committee, to permit sec- 
tion 8 and section 312 projects to be eligible 
to receive assistance from this flexible sub- 
sidy appropriation. 

The Committee has also added language 
requested by the administration that des- 
ignates the entire amount as an emergency, 
pursuant to the requirements in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The Committee has included bill language, 
requested by the administration, to increase 
the flexibility of FHA programs for victims 
of the southern California earthquake. These 
changes in Federal law would apply only in 
those areas covered by a Presidential disas- 
ter declaration, and only for the period of 
time during which the Presidential disaster 
declaration exists. These provisions were not 
recommended by the House because of con- 
cerns about the fact that they are legislative 
in nature. The Committee recognizes that 
subsequent authorization legislation may 
augment or alter the authority provided in 
this language. It believes, however, that pro- 
viding this authority now is necessary to 
guarantee that homeowners in southern 
California have the chance to utilize FHA 
initiatives to rebuild their homes. The De- 
partment testified before the Committee on 
February 3, 1994, that they believed these 
FHA changes needed to be in place as soon as 
possible, but no later than March 1, 1994, if 
homeowners in southern California are to be 
able to use them to obtain housing lost as a 
result of the recent earthquake. To accom- 
modate the urgent need for this provision, 
but still provide the flexibility for the appro- 
priate legislative committees to act on this 
matter later in the year, the Committee has 
included language that would sunset the De- 
partment's authority to utilize these FHA 
changes within 18 months after the date of 
enactment. 

The language would include the following 
changes to current law: 

First, the Secretary would be given the 
discretion to increase the maximum mort- 
gage limit for FHA-insured mortgages on 
single-family dwellings up to $203,150, the ap- 
plicable limit for conforming loans of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association and 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. Such a change is needed to make FHA- 
insurance programs accessible to disaster 
victims since the median price of an existing 
house in the Los Angeles area is in excess of 
$200,000. 

Second, the Secretary would be permitted 
to provide FHA insurance on loans that pro- 
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vide up to 100 percent financing of condomin- 
iums in disaster areas. Current law restricts 
such financing to single-family dwellings. 
This change is necessitated because con- 
dominiums are typical in earthquake- and 
hurricane-prone areas, and current law pro- 
vides FHA insurance on a portion of the 
amount of the loan for condominiums. 

Third, the Secretary would be given the 
discretion to provide rehabilitation loan in- 
surance for multifamily dwellings under 
FHA's 203(k) program at an amount up to 
$203,150, the applicable limit for conforming 
loans of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and the Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation. Section 203(k) assistance 
may be used in connection with the purchase 
or refinance of a property. Such a change is 
needed to make FHA-insurance programs ac- 
cessible to disaster victims since the median 
price of an existing house in the Los Angeles 
area is in excess of $200,000. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


1994 appropriation to date $4,400,000,000 
1994 supplemental  esti- 

ПОКИ вача о азо 500,000,000 
House allowance 250,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

COD удо qas euo rete erasa pus 500,000,000 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000 for community develop- 
ment block grant activities, the same as the 
administration request and the House allow- 
ance. Of these funds, $250,000,000 will be dis- 
bursed to entitled communities, and the 
State of California, for expenses resulting 
from immediate and long-term efforts to re- 
cover from the January 1994 southern Cali- 
fornia earthquake, and $250,000,000 for activi- 
ties connected with the 1993 Midwest floods. 
Funds will be allocated among grantees in 
the effected areas on the basis of damage es- 
timates and recovery needs once they be- 
come available. The additional $250,000,000 
for victims of the Midwest floods was re- 
quested by the administration as an emer- 
gency on February 8, 1994. 

Language has been included that would 
permit the Secretary to transfer up to 
$75,000,000 of these supplemental CDBG funds 
to the HOME Program for expenses resulting 
from the earthquake. Any such transfer is 
subject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines. The Committee has added this addi- 
tional $25,000,000 in transfers to the HOME 
Program at the request of the Department, 
made in a February 8, 1994, letter to the 
Committee. This change is based upon more 
accurate estimates of the need for HOME 
funds in southern California. 

Language has also been included that 
makes clear that CDBG funds may only be 
used for activities not covered by programs 
of the Small Business Administration or 
which are not eligible for reimbursement 
from FEMA. 

While no final damage and recovery esti- 
mates are complete, the proposed amount is 
based upon the best available information to 
date. For example, in the city of Los Ange- 
les’ assessment of the first 75 percent of af- 
fected buildings, it found 45,319 damaged, and 
11,000 homes determined to be uninhabitable. 
The final number of uninhabitable dwellings 
is expected to reach 15,000, Total damage in 
housing to the city of Los Angeles is ex- 
pected to be at least $1,582,865,000 based upon 
current estimates. 

HUD has accelerated the obligation of reg- 
ular fiscal year 1994 CDBG and HOME funds 
available to the areas affected by the earth- 
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quake. These regular funds can be used for 
disaster needs. These funds used for disaster- 
related activities would be replenished sub- 
sequently with supplemental funds. 

The Committee has included bill language 
requested by the administration and carried 
in recent disaster supplementals that waives 
any statute or regulation in administering 
these funds, except those provisions related 
to nondiscrimination and fair housing, the 
environment, or labor standards. This lan- 
guage will help provide the affected area 
with greater flexibility in aiding earthquake 
victims. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


DISASTER RELIEF 


1994 appropriation to date $292,000,000 
1994 supplemental  esti- 
mate 5% 4,709,000,000 
House allowan 4,709,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
F 4.709. 000.000 


The Committee has provided 34. 709.000, 000 
for FEMA disaster relief. In addition, the 
Committee notes that $408,000,000 in contin- 
gency funds have been released by the Presi- 
dent, for a total of $5,117,000,000. 

These funds will provide for infrastructure 
repair, emergency transportation require- 
ments, individual and family grants, hazard 
mitigation, and other disaster-related needs 
following the devastation of the Northridge, 
CA, earthquake of January 17, 1994. Thou- 
sands of homes, schools, businesses, and 
other facilities have been damaged or de- 
stroyed, and the situation has been exacer- 
bated by numerous aftershocks. 

The approximate breakdown of the disaster 
relief fund request, including contingency 
funds, is as follows: $1,430,000,000 will provide 
for the repair of public buildings; $325,000,000 
will provide for the repair of water systems 
and other utilities; $315,000,000 will go to re- 
pairing and restoring mass transit: 
$315,000,000 will provide for emergency meas- 
ures such as the costs of police, fire, and 
Shelter; $200,000,000 will provide for the re- 
pair of local roads; $100,000,000 will provide 
for debris removal; $100,000,000 will provide 
for law enforcement; $1,339,000,000,000 will 
provide for human services and individual 
assistance; $586,000,000 will provide for haz- 
ard mitigation; $142,000,000 will provide for 
administration; and $265,000,000 is available 
for additional unforeseen needs. 

The Committee notes that demand for Fed- 
eral financial assistance has far exceeded 
earlier catastrophic disasters. Applications 
for individual and family grants have al- 
ready surpassed 295,000, and are expected to 
grow to 350,000. Following Hurricane Andrew, 
an earlier disaster of comparable propor- 
tions, FEMA received approximately 200,000 
applications over а 6-month period. The 
Committee commends FEMA for the speed 
with which it has delivered aid to southern 
California's earthquake victims. 

The Committee is concerned about the 
costs of natural disasters, which have risen 
steadily over the past several years. The 
Committee is particularly concerned about 
the magnitude of uninsured losses because 
many homeowners who accept the risk of re- 
siding in hazard-prone areas have chosen not 
to purchase insurance for such hazards, espe- 
cially floods and earthquakes. The Commit- 
tee directs FEMA to provide a report within 
6 months of enactment of this act rec- 
ommending options to provide incentives to 
homeowners to purchase insurance for such 
hazards, and to improve the availability and 
lower the cost of such insurance. 
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The Committee has added bill language re- 
quested by the administration that des- 
ignates the entire amount as an emergency, 
pursuant to the requirements in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

The Committee urges the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency not to exercise 
waivers of sections 13(c) and 3(e) of the Fed- 
eral Transit Act in the administration of 
transit-related funding in this bill. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 
1994 appropriation to date ............ 
1994 supplemental estimate 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee has provided $15,000,000 as 
requested for emergency management plan- 
ning and assistance. These funds are required 
for a postearthquake investigation. 

It is expected that expenditure of these 
funds by the Director of FEMA will be in ac- 
cordance with section 11 of the Earthquake 
Hazards Reduction Act, which established a 
postearthquake investigations program in 
the U.S. Geological Survey. Section 11 pro- 
vides that the Survey should coordinate 
with, and utilize, the Agency, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology, as well as 
other Federal agencies and private contrac- 
tors as necessary. 

The Committee has added bill language re- 
quested by the administration that des- 
ignates the entire amount as an emergency, 
pursuant to the requirements in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

CHAPTER 8 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 
1994 appropriation to date ............ 
1994 supplemental estimate 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee makes available 
5550,000,000 as requested by the President for 
unanticipated needs arising from the earth- 
quake in southern California, the Midwest 
floods, and other disasters. These funds are 
available to the President for transfer to 
other departments and agencies for disaster- 
related repairs and assistance programs. The 
funds provided in this account are to give 
the President the flexibility required to pro- 
vide financial support to cover the costs of 
disaster assistance programs for which esti- 
mates have not been fully developed. The 
Committee believes that the funds made 
available in this account should not be ex- 
clusive to the California earthquake and 
should be available for other disasters in- 
cluding the effects of last year’s Midwest 
flood. Examples of programs which may be 
eligible for funds through this account are: 
emergency assistance grants to State and 
local governments of the Department of 
Commerce; emergency repairs to health and 
social services facilities of the Department 
of Health and Human Services; emergency 
housing and community development needs 
of the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment; assistance to dislocated workers; 
emergency legal services; and funds for the 
General Services Administration to establish 
alternative Federal office space through 
telecommuting centers and repair of Federal 
buildings. The Committee expects the Office 
of Management and Budget to provide quar- 
terly reports on the obligation of funds from 
this account. 
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The Committee recognizes that many his- 
toric structures have been damaged as a re- 
sult of the Northridge earthquake. Restoring 
these structures to their pre-earthquake con- 
dition is important to restoring the culture 
and history of the region. The Committee 
recommends that a portion of the funds 
made available out of the funds appropriated 
to the President for unanticipated needs 
should be allocated to the National Park 
Service to evaluate the damage to these his- 
toric structures and to provide necessary re- 
pairs. 

GENERAL PROVISION 

The Committee concurs with the House in 
rejecting the requested general provision to 
provide authority for the General Services 
Administration to transfer funds between 
Federal buildings fund accounts to meet 
emergency Federal building repair require- 
ments. The Committee notes that the GSA 
currently has authority in law to transfer 
funds available in Federal building fund ac- 
counts with prior Committee approval, 
therefore, the requested general provision is 
unnecessary. 

TITLE II—-SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 

CHAPTER 1 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

1994 appropriation to date $434,582,000 

1994 supplemental estimate 

House allowance 

Committee recommendation 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee recommends an additional 
$1,400,000 for the Extension Service as pro- 
posed by the President. These funds would fi- 
nance an integrated pest management 
project. The funding would support applied 
research to find alternative contro] methods 
for addressing the severe outbreak of a new 
late blight fungus strain affecting potatoes. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 


SERVICES 
Ғоор AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
1994 appropriation to date 5867,339,000 
1994 supplemental esti- 

Ho A (2,284,000) 
House allowance ................ . . . . 
Committee recommenda- 

Mon виран жыз»; (2,284,000) 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends an additional 
$2,284,000 for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, as proposed by the President. This pro- 
posal will adjust the amount of fees appro- 
priated, pursuant to section 736(g) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 
1994 appropriation to date ..... .... $401,607 ,000 
1994 supplemental estimate. 670,000,000 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 
The Committee has not recommended an 
additional $670,000,000 for U.N. peacekeeping 
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arrearages owed by the United States. This 
supplemental was submitted with the Presi- 
dent's budget on February 7, 1994. 

Providing these additional funds without a 
corresponding reduction in budget authority 
and outlays under the Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and Related Agen- 
cies Subcommittee's jurisdiction would sub- 
ject the bill to points of order under the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, as amended. 
The Committee notes that the administra- 
tion considered $1,198,300,000 in Department 
of Defense peacekeeping and peace enforcing 
appropriations to be emergencies under the 
Budget Act, while the payment of U.N. 
peacekeeping arrearages were required to be 
offset and did not qualify for such treatment. 


RELATED AGENCY 

OFFICE OF THE U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

1994 appropriation to date 


1994 supplemental estimate 875,000 
House айоталсев .,....... eroe reete реек > А» 
Committee recommendation ....... 75,000 


The Committee has provided an additional 
$75,000 for salaries and expenses, as re- 
quested, to cover the mandatory costs to 
comply with a court order and resolve the re- 
quirements under the court case known as 
Armstrong v. Executive Office of the President. 
These funds will be used to cover the costs of 
electronic records management activities of 
the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative. 
The Committee has not recommended the 
$875,000 requested by the administration for 
general trade negotiations. 

CHAPTER 3 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 

RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


1994 appropriation to date ... $484,313,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 

(by transfer) ................... (2,100,000) 
House allowance IUS AUT ORI А 
Committee recommenda- 

tion (by transfer) ............ (2,100,000) 


These funds are recommended, as proposed 
by the President, to enable the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to meet its responsibilities 
under the Pacific Northwest forest plan. The 
funds will be used to promulgate a special 
rule relating to timber harvesting on non- 
Federal lands, permitted under section 4(d) 
of the Endangered Species Act. The objective 
of this rule will be to ease restrictions on 
timber harvesting, wherever possible, due to 
changed management practices on Federal 
lands. Activities to be conducted in associa- 
tion with this rulemaking effort include pub- 
lic hearings, information outreach, and the 
preparation of a draft environmental impact 
statement. 


CONSTRUCTION 
1994 appropriation to date $73,565,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 


(transfer out) 
House allowance 
Committee 

(transfer out) 


This supplemental request, reflected in the 
bill language contained under the Land ас- 
quisition“ heading, would provide a one-time 
transfer of $4,000,000 from construction to 
land acquisition (of funds appropriated in the 
emergency flood supplemental (Public Law 
103-75)) to permit the purchase, on a willing- 
Seller basis, of lands affected by the Midwest 


recommendation 
eee inediti Ego ( — 4,000,000) 
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floods in lieu of dike or levee reconstruction. 
A portion of these funds might be used for 
easements rather than outright acquisition 
of lands. 
LAND ACQUISITION 

1994 appropriation to date 
1994 supplemental estimate (by 

PP (4,000,000) 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation (by 

ieh ese sees (4,000,000) 

The Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, a one-time transfer of 
$4,000,000 from construction to land acquisi- 
tion for the purchase, on a willing-seller 
basis, of lands affected by the Midwest flood- 
ing of 1993, to (1) serve as an alternative to 
the protection of these lands through dike or 
levee reconstruction, or (2) increase flood- 
plain habitat to offset the effects of less in- 
tensive management of Fish and Wildlife 
Service lands. The possibilities for acquisi- 
tions or easements as compared to recon- 
struction were not known at the time the 
Midwest flood supplemental (Public Law 103- 
75) was passed during the summer of 1993. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 
1994 appropriation to date $201,724,000 
1994 supplemental estimate ......... 13,102,000 
Нопевалотапов аа cione odo a Досы). 
Committee recommendation ....... 13,102,000 


The Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, $13,102,000, to replenish 
construction funds transferred in 1993 to 
fund emergency repair and rehabilitation ac- 
tions, as a result of winter storm, flood, and 
hurricane damage at various park units na- 
tionwide. Funds were transferred out of the 
construction account by the Department 
using the emergency authorities provided to 
the Secretary, which also require that a sup- 
plemental be requested as soon as possible 
thereafter, to replenish any budget authority 
transferred. 

The Committee has included language, dis- 
cussed under the Land acquisition“ head- 
ing, to provide for the transfer of up to 
$6,000,000 in funds previously appropriated 
for project modifications in the vicinity of 
Everglades National Park to the Land ac- 
quisition" account to be used for а non- 
structural solution to flood control in the 
area. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


1994 appropriation to date ............ $95,250,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 1,274,000 
House allowanoe ............................................ 
Committee recommendation 1,274,000 


The Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, $1,274,000 to replenish land 
acquisition funds transferred in 1993 to fund 
emergency repair and rehabilitation actions, 
as a result of winter storm damage at var- 
ious park units. Funds were transferred from 
this account by the Department using the 
emergency authorities provided to the Sec- 
retary, which also require that a supple- 
mental be requested as soon as possible 
thereafter, to replenish any budget authority 
transferred. 

The Committee has modified language pro- 
posed by the President, to allow for the 
transfer of up to $6,000,000 in prior-year unob- 
ligated funds for the purpose of providing à 
grant to the State of Florida, to pursue а 
nonstructural land acquisition solution to 
flood control on lands adjacent to the Ever- 
glades National Park. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

The Committee has included bill language 

proposed by the President to provide that 
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not to exceed $316,111,000 of funds appro- 
priated in the fiscal year 1994 Interior appro- 
priations bill (Public Law 103-138) are for 
school operations costs of Bureau-funded 
schools and other education programs, which 
shall become available for obligation on July 
1, 1994, and remain available for obligation 
until September 30, 1995. The funding for 
these Indian education programs is provided 
about 1 year in advance of the actual school 
year, based on student enrollment projec- 
tions developed nearly 2 years in advance. 
Thus, actual enrollment could be greater or 
less than the estimates used in developing 
the budget. In the event actual student en- 
rollments are less than projected for the 
1994-95 school year, the inclusion of this lan- 
guage change will allow for the possible redi- 
rection of funds to other bureau programs 
which might experience shortfalls during fis- 
cal year 1994. The Committee expects the Bu- 
reau and the Department to follow the nor- 
mal reprogramming procedures should stu- 
dent enrollment be lower than projected and 
any portion of these funds be proposed for 
transfer to other program areas. This re- 
quirement applies regardless of whether a 
shift is proposed for education or nonedu- 
cation purposes. 
CONSTRUCTION 

1994 appropriation to date 

1994 supplemental estimate 
House allowance 


Тһе Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, $12,363,000 to replenish BIA 
construction projects from which funds were 
transferred in 1993 using the Secretary's 
emergency authorities to respond to emer- 
gency construction and operations associ- 
ated with flood damage in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia and to the oilspill in Bethel, AK. The 
funds transferred came from the facilities 
improvement and repair program of the Bu- 
reau's education construction appropriation. 

INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 

AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 


The Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, bill language which would 
amend the fiscal year 1994 Interior appro- 
priations bill (Public Law 103-138) to permit 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to use a portion 
of the $3,000,000 appropriated for payments to 
trust account holders to reimburse Indian 
trust fund account holders for losses to their 
accounts due to differences between their 
initial claims and amounts subsequently in- 
cluded in judgments or settlement agree- 
ments approved by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Similar language was provided in fiscal 
year 1993. 

TERRITORIAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

COMPACT OF FREE ASSOCIATION 


1994 appropriation to date $22,102,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 

(transfer out) 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 

(CPROBIUE QUO) анонси (—1,700,000) 


The Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, the one-time transfer of 
$1,700,000 in funds unobligated since their ap- 
propriation in 1986. The funds were provided 
originally for various Federal services to 
Palau, including reimbursement to the De- 
partment of Education for higher education 
grants. The Department of Education has 
since begun providing such grants, without 
reimbursement, to the U.S. territories and 
freely associated States (for the duration of 
their compacts), so these funds are no longer 
needed for this purpose. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OILSPILL EMERGENCY FUND 


1994 appropriation to date .............................. 
estimate 


1994 supplemental 
(transfer out) ... 

House allowance 

Committee 
(transfer out) (400.000) 


The Committee recommends, as proposed 
by the President, the one-time transfer of 
$400,000 in excess of needs of the oilspill 
emergency program in fiscal year 1994. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The Committee has included bill language, 
as proposed by the President, and included 
by the House іп Н.Н. 3759, eliminating em- 
ployment floors in several Department of 
Energy programs. These floors were estab- 
lished originally in fiscal year 1982 and have 
been modified several times since then. Ab- 
sent the statutory floors, the Committee ex- 
pects the Department to continue to provide 
adequate personnel resources in support of 
the program funding levels appropriated for 
energy conservation, fossil energy, clean 
coal technology, and the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 


CHAPTER 4 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 


ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 


1994 appropriation to date $2,899,900,000 
1994 supplemental esti 

mate © 61,400,000 
House allowance . ........................... 
Committee 

tion 61,400,000 


An additional $61,400,000 in entitlement ad- 
vances are needed to finance benefits related 
to the extension of the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act (Public Law 
103-6) and the Federal unemployment bene- 
fits and allowance” general funding appro- 
priation account which finances the Trade 
Adjustment Assistance Program and the 
costs associated with the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1994 appropriation to date ............ $282,018 ,000 


1994 supplemental estimate 10,100,000 
House anon ылу ннн ШЙ 
Committee recommendation ....... 10,100,000 


The Committee has included the supple- 
mental request of $10,100,000 for the new cur- 
rent population parallel survey. The Com- 
mittee is concerned that the Department 
planned to use Employment and Training 
Administration moneys for BLS activities 
without prior consultation and notification. 
Therefore, the Committee advises that it ex- 
pects prior consultation and notification in 
advance of any similar action. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


The Committee has deferred, without prej- 
udice, supplemental requests of $1,750,000 for 
Department of Labor responsibilities under 
the North American Free Trade Agreement. 
Of this amount, $1,000,000 is being requested 
for U.S. contributions to the International 
Secretariat of the Commission on Labor Co- 
operation, and $750,000 for the U.S. National 
Administrative Office, the domestic agency 
responsible for coordinating U.S. participa- 
tion in the Labor supplement to NAFTA. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 
HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The Committee has deferred, without prej- 
udice, action on the  administration's 
$15,000,000 supplemental request to establish 
the Medicare and Medicaid coverage data 
bank, which was authorized by the Omnibus 
Budget and Reconciliation Act of 1993. 

The Committee encourages the adminis- 
tration, however, to consider transmitting a 
reprogramming request to finance this ini- 
tiative within existing resources. 

The administration has proposed offset 
savings of $2,250,000 in the Department of 
Labor, and $37,500,000 in the Department of 
Health and Human Services. The Committee 
has addressed these proposals in title ПІ of 
the bill. 

CHAPTER 5 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS, AND EMPLOYEES 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


1994 appropriation to date ............ $11,715,000 
1994 supplemental estimate ......... 50,000 
House allowance (1) 
Committee recommendation ....... 450,000 


! Not considered. 


These funds are necessary to provide for 
the compensation and related costs of the Of- 
fice of Senate Legal Counsel, Employee/Man- 
agement Relations. This office was estab- 
lished in May 1993 at the direction of the 
joint Senate leadership to represent, advise, 
and assist Senate employing offices in em- 
ployment matters. The Office of the Sec- 
retary absorbed the fiscal 1993 costs of this 
office but, because no estimate for the office 
was included in the fiscal 1994 budget, no 
funds were provided in the fiscal 1994 appro- 
priation act (Public Law 103-69). 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


1994 appropriation to date $1,366,500 
1994 supplemental estimate 600,000 
House allowance .................. (1) 
Committee recommendation ....... 600,000 


! Not considered. 


'ÜThese funds are necessary to provide for 
contract services including the cost of out- 
side counsel and other related expertise for 
the Office of Senate Legal Counsel, Em- 
ployee/Management Relations. 


CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
CoasT GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


The Committee does not concur in the 
President’s request to rescind excess funds 
appropriated under Public Law 102-368 for 
costs arising from the consequences of Hurri- 
сапе Andrew and Hurricane Iniki, Instead, 
the Committee proposes to make these funds 
available for uncompensated Coast Guard op- 
erating and acquisition costs arising from 
the consequences of the Midwest floods, Spe- 
cifically, the Coast Guard has been required 
to lease temporary space for the relocation 
of Base St. Louis and Group Upper Mis- 
sissippi River. In addition, the Coast Guard 
is now required to construct a new facility to 
jointly house these two units. These con- 
struction costs were not provided under Pub- 
lic Law 103-75, the emergency supplemental 
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appropriations bill for Midwest floods. As 
such, the Committee has included bill lan- 
guage extending the availability of funds 
provided for the Midwest floods for these 
purposes, as well as making excess funds 
from Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki available 
for these purposes, 
ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Consistent with the Committee's rec- 
ommendation regarding operating expenses 
cited above, the Committee does not concur 
іп the President's proposal to rescind excess 
funds initially appropriated for the con- 
sequences of Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki, 
and instead has made these funds available 
for the purpose of uncompensated costs aris- 
ing from the Midwest floods. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 
(SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS) 

1994 appropriation to date .............................. 
1994 supplemental estimate . 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee has provided a supple- 
mental appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
Pennsylvania Station redevelopment 
project, as requested by the Administration. 
The current Pennsylvania Station in New 
York City, is the single most heavily used 
intermodal transportation facility in the 
United States. Roughly 500,000 people use the 
Station each day in the process of boarding 
and disembarking Amtrak trains and utiliz- 
ing local transit service (including service 
provided by two of the Nation's largest com- 
muter railroads). The President's budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1995 envisions a 
$100,000,000 total Federal investment toward 
an ambitious project (currently budgeted at 
$315,000,000) to relocate the central Amtrak 
station to the James A. Farley Post Office in 
New York City. The U.S. Postal Services en- 
visions vacating the eastern portion of the 
Farley Building by the end of 1994. The ad- 
ministration expects that the cost of the re- 
development project over and above the 
$100,000,000 Federal investment will be pro- 
vided by the city and State of New York, as 
well as private investment. 

The Committee has provided the $10,000,000 
requested for fiscal year 1994, which will be 
used for schematic design work, asbestos 
abatement planning, and the preparation of 
a preliminary environmental impact state- 
ment, as well as structural remediation of 
the existing Pennsylvania Station and the 
Farley Building. The Committee is con- 
cerned, however, that several questions need 
to be addressed before construction com- 
mences on this project. As such, the Com- 
mittee has included a provision in the bill 
prohibiting funds provided for fiscal year 
1994 to be used for construction until the 
Secretary of Transportation has certified in 
writing to the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees that these questions have 
been satisfactorily addressed. Specifically, 
these questions include: the financing of 
safety deficiencies, as well as code compli- 
ance deficiencies, including electrical, ven- 
tilation, and asbestos abatement problems at 
the existing station; and the financing of po- 
lice, utilities, maintenance and lease costs 
at the current station, once Amtrak has re- 
located to the Farley Building; as well as the 
financing of significantly expanded operat- 
ing costs to the commuter railroads cur- 
rently utilizing Pennsylvania Station, once 
Amtrak vacates the building. The Commit- 
tee expects the Secretary to work with all 
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affected parties to seek a satisfactory agree- 
ment on these and other issues, and report 
on such agreement to the Committee so it 
can consider funding for project construction 
in fiscal year 1995. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF NEXT GENERATION RAIL 
TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
(SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 

1994 appropriation to date ............ ($3,500,000) 
1994 supplemental estimate .. 
House allowance 


(4,452,000) 

The Committee has provided a supple- 
mental appropriation of $4,452,000 for the 
trust fund share of next generation rail tech- 
nology development, аз requested by the 
President. This supplemental appropriation 
is made necessary due to the Federal Rail- 
road Administration inadvertently allowing 
funds provided in fiscal year 1993 for this ac- 
tivity to lapse. Funds will be made available 
as contracts to projects already identified in 
1993 by the Federal Railroad Administration. 

CHAPTER 7 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


1994 appropriation to date $24,850,000 
1994 supplemental estimate .. . 1,400,000 
(By transfer) (6,000,000) 
Houses eee „„ 
Committee recommendation 1.030.000 
Gee (6,000,000) 


The Committee has provided an additional 
$7,030,000 for salaries and expenses to cover 
the costs of complying with and resolving 
the requirements resulting from Armstrong v. 
Executive Office of the President. This amount 
is $370,000 less than requested and $7,030,000 
above the House allowance. These funds will 
be used to cover the costs of electronic 
records management activities of the Office 
of Administration. Of the amount provided, 
$6,000,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
Department of Defense, Research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation, Air Force" ac- 
count. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 supplemental estimate .. . 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee has provided an additional 
$5,320,000 for salaries and expenses to cover 
the costs of complying with and resolving 
the requirements resulting from Armstrong v. 
Executive Office of the President. This amount 
is $330,000 below the request and $5,320,000 
above the House allowance. These funds will 
be used to cover the costs of electronic 
records management activities of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


1994 appropriation to date $16,828,446,000 
1994 supplemental  esti- 
mate eee eee 698.000.000 
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House ae ле 
Committee recommenda- 

r 698,000,000 


The Committee has provided $698,000,000 
for additional compensation and pension 
costs. The additional costs in this program 
are attributed to a number of unanticipated 
events. First, there has been an increase in 
disability compensation caseload, which will 
be 19,374 greater than originally estimated, 
increasing cost by $101,900,000. The addi- 
tional caseload is attributed to the military 
downsizing as well as the recent decision to 
provide compensation to veterans who devel- 
oped certain diseases following herbicide ex- 
posure. In addition, average payments to 
veterans have increased by $329,100,000 over 
the original estimate owing to higher aver- 
age degree of disability than previously an- 
ticipated. And finally, a 2.6-percent cost-of- 
living adjustment, which became effective 
December 1, 1993, will cost $267,000,000. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
1994 appropriation to date ............ 
1994 supplemental estimate . 
House allowance 


The Committee has provided $103,200,000 
for readjustment benefits. These funds are 
necessary to fund increased average benefit 
payments for chapter 30 basic benefits and 
vocational rehabilitation training, chapter 
31. In addition, there has been an increase of 
4,774 trainees above the number originally 
estimated. 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(BY TRANSFER) 
1994 appropriation to date ............ 
1994 supplemental estimate . 
House allowance 
Committee recommendatio: 
(By transfer) 

The Committee has provided a transfer of 
$3,500,000 from the Medical саге’ account to 
the Medical administration and miscellane- 
ous operating expenses" account in order to 
prevent a reduction-in-force or furloughs 
within the Veterans Health Administration 
central policy and management office oper- 
ations. 

The Committee notes that while head- 
quarters quality assurance functions were 
transferred from the Medical care“ account 
to the MAMOE account last year, the fiscal 
year 1994 budget did not transfer the re- 
quired resources, owing to budget con- 
straints. In addition, the Committee notes 
that payroll costs have been significantly 
higher than estimated. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee believes the transfer of funds is war- 
ranted. 

The Committee notes its concern however, 
that despite the MAMOE shortfall, the Vet- 
erans Health Administration recently award- 
ed a $500,000 contract, which was not in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1994 budget. This 
contract is providing support to the Depart- 
ment in its efforts to plan for health care re- 
form. While the Committee supports this 
goal, it does not believe the Department 
made a prudent decision to award the con- 
tract prior to relief being provided to this ac- 
count. VHA is directed to manage its re- 
sources more judiciously in the future. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


The Committee has not included language 
proposed by the administration that would 
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legislate certain cost-saving reforms in the 
subsidies paid to preserve federally sub- 
sidized housing developments. This proposal 
is legislative in nature and the Committee 
expects any action on it to be addressed by 
the appropriate legislative committees. 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


(LIMITATION ON GUARANTEED LOANS) 
1994 appropriation to date $64,564 ,000,000 


199: supplemental  esti- 
ТООЛ КЕЯ 20,000,000,000 
House аПожапсе .................:.:........................ 
Committee  recommenda- 
MON GE ид E 20,000,000,000 


The Committee recommends increasing 
the guaranteed loan limitation for the FHA 
mutual mortgage insurance fund [MMIF] by 
$20,000,000,000 as proposed by the Administra- 
tion. This is necessary to satisfy expected 
demand for guaranteed loans which have re- 
sulted from current homeowners and new 
homebuyers seeking to take advantage of 
the continued low interest rate environment. 
Higher loan levels would generate increased 
collection of fees to help increase the MMI 
fund's capital reserve. No subsidy appropria- 
tion is required because the program has a 
negative subsidy rate under the Federal 
Credit Reform Act of 1990. 


FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


(LIMITATION ON GUARANTEED LOANS) 


1994 appropriation to date $13,436,205,000 
1994 supplemental  esti- 
ANA S ARTETA 2,000,000,000 
House аПоталов ..;...................:...................... 
Committee recommenda- 
c ( 2.000.000. 000 


The Committee recommends increasing 
the guaranteed loan limitation for the FHA 
general and special risk insurance fund by 
$2,000,000,000 as proposed by the administra- 
tion. This is necessary to satisfy greater de- 
mand for single-family condominium mort- 
gage insurance caused largely by the surge 
in mortgage refinancing. This increase would 
generate receipts for the insurance fund by 
underwriting mortgages low in risk relative 
to their premiums. No subsidy appropriation 
is required because the program has a nega- 
tive subsidy rate under the Federal Credit 
Reform Act of 1990. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


The Committee has included an adminis- 
trative provision that is technical in nature. 
It permits the use of funds previously appro- 
priated as a special purpose grant to provide 
assistance for two sugarcane mills in Hawaii 
to be used to aid community-based and em- 
ployee-support organizations in the same 
community. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


1994 appropriation to date ..... $315,000 
-994 supplemental estimate 425,000 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation .. 


The Committee has not recommended an 
additional appropriation for the Council on 
Environmental Quality and Office of Envi- 
ronmental Quality. The administration's re- 
quest would provide for additional staffing 
for the office. 

The Committee has not recommended ad- 
ditional funds for CEQ because no justifica- 
tion has been provided to support the addi- 
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tional staffing. In addition, no offset was 
proposed by the administration to fund this 
additional appropriation. 

The Committee notes that no funds were 
requested in the original fiscal year 1994 
budget, based on the administration's deci- 
sion to terminate this office. Despite the 
lack of any official request from the admin- 
istration, the conferees on the fiscal year 
1994 appropriations bill provided $375,000. 
Funds were provided in order to provide a 
minimal staffing level at CEQ for compliance 
oversight for the National Environmental 
Policy Act. The Committee understands that 
authorization legislation to address future 
NEPA compliance oversight is pending 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


The Committee has included language re- 
quested by the administration and гес- 
ommended by the House that deletes a provi- 
sion in the regular fiscal year 1994 VA, HUD, 
and Independent Agencies Appropriations 
Act that requires the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy to reimburse other agen- 
cies for not less than one-half of the person- 
nel costs of individuals detailed to it. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING 
FUNDS 


In the fiscal year 1994 appropriation bill, 
the Committee provided bill language pro- 
viding up to $500,000,000 for waste water 
treatment grants to areas with special needs, 
provided that an authorization be enacted by 
May 31, 1994, when these funds were to be- 
come available. The Committee has included 
bill language, as requested by the adminis- 
tration, extending this date to September 30, 
1994, in order to provide additional time to 
enact the requisite authorization legislation. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee has included two provi- 
sions requested by the administration to ex- 
pedite the restructured space station pro- 
gram. 

The first lifts the specific statutory limita- 
tion on funds made available for the space 
station program included in Public Law 103- 
124. This will permit NASA to cover any 
space station termination costs from within 
all NASA research and development funds in 
the event that the program is canceled іп fis- 
cal year 1994 at a point in the year at which 
time there is insufficient funds remaining 
from the $1,946,000,000 already appropriated 
for the space station to cover necessary ter- 
mination expenses. This step is necessary for 
the agency to proceed with new contractual 
arrangements with the new space station 
prime contractor. In providing NASA with 
this statutory flexibility, however, the Com- 
mittee wishes to make clear that the cap 
contained in House Report 103-273 for space 
station program activities, other than poten- 
tial termination costs, for fiscal year 1994 of 
$1,946,000,000 remains in place. No amounts 
above that level are to be spent on the space 
stations activities unless approved through 
the normal reprogramming process by the 
Committees on Appropriations. 

The second provision, which has been 
transmitted both on November 1, 1993, and 
February 7, 1994, provides NASA with greater 
flexibility to proceed to implement the Unit- 
ed States-Russia agreement on space co- 
operation signed by the Vice President and 
Russian Prime Minister Chernomyrdin that 
was signed September 2, 1993. The language 
permits NASA to spend up to $117,200,000 on 
cooperative activities between the two coun- 
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tries. In approving increasing the amount 
available for these activities, the Committee 
expects a detailed description of all activi- 
ties in connection with this approval by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1994, including all specific outyear 
costs associated with these activities. 


RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


1994 appropriation to date $1,635,508,000 
1994 supplemental esti- 

IHR сыба тыс 60,000,000 
Hound SHOWBRBOO сысы енне ат 
Committee recommenda- 

ШОП ER reo алты со, 60,000,000 


The Committee has included $60,000,000 in 
additional funds for research and program 
management activities as requested by the 
administration. No formal request was made 
before House action on H.R. 3579 or H.R. 3511. 
These funds are to be allocated as follows: 
$46,000,000 to fund the locality pay adjust- 
ment for civil service employees that was ef- 
fective in January 1994; and $14,000,000 to 
fund personnel and compensation benefits re- 
quired to meet the costs of a higher than an- 
ticipated work force. Without these funds, 
NASA estimates an across-the-board fur- 
lough of 10 days for all NASA employees. 


NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


The Committee has included bill language 
consistent with an agreement between it and 
the Corporation for National and Commu- 
nity Service to provide up to.$3,000,000 іп fis- 
cal year 1994 to initiate a loan forgiveness 
demonstration program authorized under 
section 428 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. The offset for this activity may be 
taken at the Corporation's discretion, sub- 
ject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—TITLE II 


The Committee has inserted a general pro- 
vision authorizing the Architect of the Cap- 
itol to transfer from the appropriation ac- 
count *'Senate Office Buildings", to the Sen- 
ate appropriation account ''Settlements and 
awards reserve", funds necessary to pay for 
agreements or awards to specific employees 
of the Architect, resulting from the Govern- 
ments Employees Rights Act of 1991. 

The Committee has included bill language 
urging the creation of a bipartisan task force 
on funding disaster relief. This task force 
would be charged with developing options 
and recommendations with regard to pro- 
spective mechanisms for financing the provi- 
sion of disaster assistance and other emer- 
gencies in the future. 

At present, discretionary funding for disas- 
ter assistance and other emergency require- 
ments is governed by the provisions of sec- 
tion 251(b)(2«D) of the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended by the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990. That provi- 
sion reads as follows: 

If, for fiscal years 1991-95, appropriations 
for discretionary accounts are enacted that 
the President designates as emergency re- 
quirements and that the Congress so des- 
ignates in statute, the adjustment shall be 
the total of such appropriations in discre- 
tionary accounts designated as emergency 
requirements and the outlays flowing in all 
years from such appropriations. 

The effect of this provision is to exempt 
Presidentially determined emergency spend- 
ing from caps on discretionary spending. It 
should be noted that a Presidential designa- 
tion is the sine qua non for such exemptions. 
The criteria for defining emergencies for 
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purposes of this provision were specified by 
the Office of Management and Budget short- 
ly after the enactment of the Budget En- 
forcement Act during Director Richard 
Darman's tenure. Under this policy, to qual- 
ify for designation a given appropriation 
must be necessary (essential or vital, not 
merely useful or beneficial) to meet require- 
ments that are sudden (quickly coming into 
being, not building up over time), urgent 
(pressing and compelling, requiring imme- 
diate attention), unforseen (not predictable 
or seen beforehand as a coming reed), and 
not permanent (temporary in duration). 

Since fiscal year 1988, the Congress has en- 
acted six major disaster relief supplemental 
appropriation bills that have provided 
$17,012,000,000 in budget authority for Federal 
domestic disaster assistance. H.J. Res. 407, 
Public Law 101-100, which was passed by the 
Senate on September 28, 1989, by a vote of 
100-0, contained $2,827,000,000 for the victims 
of Hurricane Hugo in North and South Caro- 
lina, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

H.J. Res 423, Public Law 101-130, which was 
passed by the Senate on October 25, 1989, by 
& vote of 97-1, contained $2,682,000,000 for vic- 
tims of the Loma Prieta earthquake in 
northern California. 

H.J. Res 157, Public Law 102-229, which was 
passed by the Senate on November 27, 1989, 
by voice vote, contained $943,000,000 for costs 
associated with Hurricane Bob. 

H.R. 5132, Public Law 102-302, which was 
passed by the Senate on May 21, 1992, by a 
vote of 61-36, contained $995,000,000 for vic- 
tims of the Los Angeles riots, and floods in 
Chicago which resulted from the collapse of 
that city's main water tunnel. 

H.R. 5620, Public Law 102-368, which was 
passed by the Senate on September 15, 1992, 
by a vote of 84-10, contained $4,424,000,000 for 
the victims of Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki, 
in Florida, Louisiana, and Hawaii, as well as 
those of Typhoon Omar on the Territory of 
Guam. 

H.R. 2667, Public Law 103-75, which was 
passed by the Senate on August 4, 1993, by 
voice vote, contained $5,141,000,000 for the 
victims of last summer's Midwest floods. 

Clearly the burgeoning costs of this emer- 
gency assistance is in increasing tension 
with the tightening constraints on discre- 
tionary spending under the Budget Enforce- 
ment Act of 1990 and the President's deficit 
reduction program as incorporated in the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993. 
The resolution of this problem, however, 
must be sought in prospective systematic re- 
forms based upon a thorough analysis of all 
the issues involved. It is not to be found in 
ill-considered ad hoc reductions in other im- 
portant programs. The task force called for 
in the Committee's language will provide the 
institutional flexibility needed to conduct 
the kind of comprehensive review that is re- 
quired for the development of rational policy 
in reconciling fiscal constraint with the im- 
peratives of dealing with unanticipated do- 
mestic disasters and other emergencies. 

The Committee has included a general pro- 
vision in the bill which relates to the estab- 
lishment of an Office of the Under Secretary 
for Enforcement within the Department of 
the Treasury. Section 105 of Public Law 103- 
123 required the Secretary of the Treasury to 
establish an Office of the Under Secretary 
for Enforcement within the Department of 
the Treasury by no later than February 15, 
1994. The Committee is advised that the Sec- 
retary plans to comply with this provision 
and the Committee applauds that decision. 
The general provision in this bill would 
make conforming changes to title 31 of the 
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United States Code to permit the President 
to nominate, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a third Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. The provision further amends 5 
U.S.C. section 5314 to provide that the new 
Under Secretary is paid at level III of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule, the same rate of pay as 
that of Treasury's existing Under Secretar- 
ies. 
TITLE III—RESCINDING CERTAIN 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER 1 
AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date ............ $55,219,000 
1994 rescission request .. 7А 
House allowance 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 

$4,000,000 for the Economic Research Service 

which takes into consideration the original 

reduction proposed in the President's 1994 

budget. No rescission was proposed by the 
President. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date ... 

1994 rescission request .. 

House allowance 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee recommends no rescission 
for the Agricultural Research Service. The 
President recommended а rescission of 
$16,233,000. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request а! 
House allowance 


$32,743,000 
- 8,460,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends no rescission 
for buildings and facilities of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. The President rec- 
ommended a rescission of $8,460,000. 


COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $453,736,000 
1994 rescission request ..... ... — 30,002,000 
House allowance .................... 14.279.000 
Committee recommendation — 12,463,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$12,463,000 for the Cooperative State Re- 
search Service. This amount is $17,539,000 
less than the President's request (R94-6). Of 
the amount rescinded, $4,375,000 is a reduc- 
tion to special research grants, $6,729,000 is а 
reduction to competitive research grants, 
and $1,359,000 is a reduction to grants under 
Federal administration. Each special re- 
search grant, each division within the Com- 
petitive Research Grants Program, and each 
category under Federal administration, as 
specified in House Report 103-212 is to be re- 
duced by the same proportionate amount, 
that is, 6 percent. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 


1994 rescission request .. — 34,000,000 
House allowance — 2,897,000 
Committee recommendation — 2,897,000 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$2,897,000 for buildings and facilities of the 
Cooperative State Research Service, 
$31,103,000 less than the amount proposed by 
the President (R94-7). А 6-percent reduction 
is recommended for all facilities funded by 
the Fiscal Year 1994 Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Act with the exception of those facili- 
ties slated for completion as specified by 
House Report 103-212. 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date .. 
1994 rescission request .... 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$12,167,000, the same as the amount proposed 
by the President, for salaries and expenses of 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service (R94-8). 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING SERVICES 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request .... 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation. . . 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends no rescission 
in this account. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date $591,049,000 
1994 rescission request. .... 
House le ‚ылыныы 
Committee recommendation = 12,167,000 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$12,167,000, the same as the amount proposed 
by the President, for conservation operations 
of the Soil Conservation Service (R94-9). 

WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $241,965,000 
1994 rescission request 
House allowance 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $21,158,000 of funds available for watershed 
and flood prevention. No rescission was pro- 
posed by the President and the House made 
no recommendation. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 


ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $1,114,729,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 15,654,000 
House allowance ................ - 35,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
ia OPE — 15,654,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends а rescission of 
$15,654,000 in rural housing loan subsidies, 
the same as the rescission request. Of this 
amount, $1,515,000 is for section 502 low-in- 
come housing loans, $12,443,000 is for section 
515 rental housing loans, $1,204,000 is for sec- 
tion 504 housing repair loans, and $483,000 is 
for section 514 farm labor housing loans. This 
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rescission reflects the fact that the subsidy 
budget authority appropriated for fiscal year 
1994 is in excess of amounts necessary to 
fund estimated loan levels included in the 
appropriations act due to the reestimate of 
subsidy rates for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1994. According to the President, even 
after this rescission, total rural housing loan 
obligations should be greater than those es- 
timated in the 1994 appropriations act. The 
Committee notes that loan levels specified in 
the appropriations act, pursuant to section 
721 of that act, are considered estimates, not 
limitations. The Committee expects the 
maximum amount of loans to be obligated in 
all loan accounts within the confines of the 
subsidy authority. 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $473,589,000 
1994 rescission request ..... 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $5,094,000 in loan subsidies for credit sales 
of acquired property through the Agricul- 
tural credit insurance fund program“ ac- 
count. This rescission reflects the fact that 
the subsidy budget authority appropriated 
for 1994 is in excess of amounts necessary to 
fund estimated loan levels included in the 
appropriations act due to the reestimate of 
subsidy rates for the first quarter of 1994. Ac- 
cording to the President, even after this re- 
scission, total farm loan obligations should 
be greater than those estimated in the 1994 
appropriations act. However, credit sales of 
acquired property would be decreased by 
$31,000,000 resulting in a program level of 
$92,783,000, which would still exceed the ex- 
pected program level of $80,000,000. 

RURAL HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
House allowance ша 
Committee recommendation — 25,000,000 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Due to budgetary constraints and the need 
to make further budget cuts at this time, the 
Committee recommends that the total 
amount provided for the Rural Housing 
Voucher Program be rescinded and that this 
new program not be started this fiscal year. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 


(RESCISSION) 


Loan Subsidy 
$100,000,000 $56,000,000 


1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request .. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 
The Committee recommends no rescission 
for this account. 
RURAL WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $500,000,000 
1994 rescission request 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation . 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends no rescission 
for this account. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date ............ 
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1994 rescission request — 12,167,000 
House allowance ................... . —12,167,000 
Committee recommendation — 12,167,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$12,167,000, the same as the amount proposed 
by the President, for salaries and expenses of 
the Farmers Home Administration (R94-10). 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE 
LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $112,398,000 
1994 rescission request .... — 12,133,000 
Housb SIOWETIOR 5 ынал ааыа нын 
Committee recommendation — 6,610,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$3,222,000 in subsidy authority for the rural 
telephone 5 percent direct loans. This rescis- 
sion will reduce the loan level by approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. The President requested a 
rescission of $6,445,000 for a corresponding re- 
duction of $50,000,000 in loan authority (R94- 
11). The Committee does not concur with the 
President's request to rescind an additional 
$2,300,000 for direct telephone loans. In addi- 
tion, the Committee recommends the rescis- 
sion of $3,388,000 for direct electric loans as 
proposed by the President. This rescission 
reflects the fact that the subsidy budget au- 
thority appropriated for 1994 is in excess of 
amounts necessary to fund estimated loan 
levels included in the appropriations act due 
to the reestimate of subsidy rates for the 
first quarter of 1994. According to the Presi- 
dent, even after this rescission, total direct 
electric loan obligations should be greater 
than those estimated in the 1994 appropria- 
tions act. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 


COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date ............ $104,500,000 
1994 rescission request .... .. —12,600,000 
House allowance — 12,600,000 
Committee recommendation ....... — 6,100,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the Commodity Supplemental Food 
Program [CSFP]. the Committee rec- 
ommends a rescission of $6,100,000, $6,500,000 
below the amount proposed by the President 
(R94-12). In the past, the Committee has di- 
rected that unused funds be used to expand 
elderly caseloads and approve applications 
for additional CSFP sites. Priority should be 
given to projects that make best use of avail- 
able funds. The Department has received re- 
quests to expand caseloads as well as new 
site requests for the women and children as 
well as the elderly programs. However, the 
Committee is disappointed that the Depart- 
ment has not granted expansions to the full 
extent possible. Therefore, a lower rescission 
is provided to meet current needs and to ex- 


pand the program as directed. 
FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAM FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $218,641,000 


1994 rescission request . 
House allowance ,000,000 
Committee recommendation — 5,200,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the food donations programs, the Com- 
mittee recommends a rescission of $5,200,000 
for the food distribution program on Indian 
reservations. These funds were carried over 
into fiscal year 1994 and are not needed to 
maintain the current program level. 
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THE EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
House allowance 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the Emergency Food Assistance Pro- 
gram (TEFAP], the Committee recommends 
a rescission of $30,000,000. Of this amount, 
$10,000,000 is а reduction to storage and 
intrastate distribution expenses and 
$20,000,000 is a reduction to the cost of com- 
modity purchases. 

The Emergency Food Assistance Program 
was established in 1983 as the temporary 
Emergency Food Assistance Program both to 
reduce our surplus commodities held in CCC 
and feed low-income people. Some $50,000,000 
was appropriated annually from 1983 to 1988 
to cover States’ costs of storage and dis- 
tribution of donated commodities. The pro- 
gram was successful and our surplus com- 
modities were reduced. The Hunger Preven- 
tion Act of 1988 provided for the continu- 
ation of the program and mandated that 
USDA purchase commodities for the pro- 
gram. 

The Committee has a long history of pro- 
viding assistance to low-income individuals 
through а variety of programs, and it contin- 
ues to do so. The difficult fiscal constraints 
faced by this Committee and the country 
have forced us to reevaluate programs and 
shift funding to those that provide the great- 
est benefit to the most needy and are more 
cost effective. The Committee believes the 
increased funding in Public Law 103-111 for 
fiscal year 1994 for the following programs 
better targets the nutritional needs of these 
individuals. 

Congress increased funding for commodity 
purchases for soup kitchens. Commodities in 
this program are distributed to established 
feeding operations and are used to provide 
hot meals to needy homeless and low-income 
persons. In cases where the State's alloca- 
tion of commodities cannot be used by these 
organizations, the commodities are made 
available to food banks for distribution. 

Congress also increased funding for the El- 
derly Feeding Program. This program pre- 
pares meals which are served in senior citi- 
zen centers or delivered to the home-bound 
elderly. These meals focus on nutrition and 
the promotion of better health, and targets а 
growing low-income population. 

Funding was also increased for the Com- 
modity Supplemental Food Program [CSFP]. 
This program provides a monthly food pack- 
age to certified low-income participants. The 
commodities in the package are specific to 
the health and nutritional requirements of 
the participant. Like the WIC Program, 
CSFP also has a nutrition education compo- 
nent. 

Finally, Congress increased funding for the 
special supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children [WIC]. It re- 
ceived the largest single increase in Public 
Law 103-111 and is considered the highest pri- 
ority feeding program. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 
TITLE 1 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 5349,425,000 
1994 rescission request .. 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $35,400,000 in subsidy costs for title I of 
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Public Law 480 as proposed by the President. 
Under this title, USDA provides concession 
loans (30 year terms, 7 year grace, 2 to 3 per- 
cent interest) to developing countries that 
have agricultural market development ро- 
tential. The proposal would reduce a portion 
б the subsidy costs available to support title 
T loans. 


GRANT ACCOUNT-—1TITLE I OCEAN FREIGHT 
DIFFERENTIAL, TITLE П AND TITLE ІП) 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $1,147,580,000 
1994 rescission request Fs — 49,600,000 
House allowance ................ — 20,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

DOR o A cds nor зеен» — 49,600,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $49,600,000 in the Public Law 480 grant ac- 
count, as proposed by the President. Of this 
amount $4,600,000 is for ocean freight dif- 
ferential under title I and $45,000,000 is for 
title III grants. 
CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 


ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS, RESEARCH AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $1,694,753,000 
1994 rescission request - 6,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
IÓn ТОДО н E 


The Committee does not recommend re- 
scission of $6,000,000 from the National Oce- 
апіс and Atmospheric Administration's oper- 
ating account as proposed by the administra- 
tion. The Committee recommends that such 
savings be more appropriately applied to 
other Commerce accounts. 

CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date ... . $109,703,000 
1994 rescission request — 4,000,000 
Committee recommendation. 

The Committee does not recommend re- 
scinding $4,000,000 from the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration's Con- 
struction“ appropriation account as pro- 
posed by the administration. Environmental 
compliance, facility construction and ren- 
ovation, and real property maintenance re- 
quirements for the agency are far in excess 
of current appropriation levels, and a rescis- 
sion of existing funds makes little sense. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$2,000,000 from the ITA “Operations and ad- 
ministration” account, the same аз the 
President's rescission request (R94-15). The 
Committee recommends that these funds be 
rescinded from prior year carryover funds 
which ITA had intended to use for computer 
software, trade initiatives, and trade policy 
information studies. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
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Committee recommendation — 3,000,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$3,000,000 from the Export Administration's 
"Operations and maintenance" account. The 
administration in “А Vision of Change for 
America" noted that the Export Administra- 
tion's workload has declined and that the 
agency's budget should be reduced. Both the 
House and Senate accordingly approved the 
President's budget request and policy 
change. However, the Committee has learned 
that the Export Administration carried over 
$3,500,000 in funds from fiscal year 1993 which 
nullifies the programmatic reduction and 
policy change proposed and highlighted by 
the administration. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee recommends a rescission of $3,000,000. 

MiNoRITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date ............ $42,100,000 
1994 rescission request . 
Committee recommendation ....... - 500,000 


Public Law 103-121 included $500,000 for а 
grant to the Catawba Indian Tribe in South 
Carolina for business and economic develop- 
ment and planning. The Committee гес- 
ommends rescission of these funds. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date ............ 
1994 rescission request .... "e 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$4,254,000 from NTIA’s Information Infra- 
structure Grant Program. This appropriation 
account supports an entirely new adminis- 
tration program which was recommended for 
funding of $31,000,000 in the Senate version of 
the fiscal year 1994 Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
appropriations bill. In recognition of the ad- 
ministration's desire to reduce арргоргіа- 
tions as evidenced by transmittal of rescis- 
sions, the Committee believes that the fund- 
ing level originally proposed in the House 
version of the fiscal year 1994 bill, $21,746,000, 
represents а sufficient level of funding for 
this new program. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date .............................. 
1994 rescission request 24% 
Committee recommendation ....... — $20,000,000 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$20,000,000 from balances in the EDA eco- 
nomic development revolving fund. These 
funds are excess to projected liabilities in 
the fund. 


THE JUDICIARY 


COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


DEFENDER SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 5280,000,000 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$3,000,000 from defender services, the same 
amount recommended by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in H.R. 3400. The projected car- 
ryover of unobligated funds in this account 
from fiscal year 1993 assumed in the con- 
ference agreement on the Fiscal Year 1994 
Appropriations Act was $18,000,000. The Com- 
mittee understands the actual carryover is 


$21,000,000 and recommends a rescission of 
these unanticipated carryover balances. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $1,704,589,000 
1994 rescission request ....... - 600,000 
Committee recommenda- 

МОВ AT E T е, — 600,000 


As proposed by the President (R94-28), the 
Committee recommends the rescission of 
$600,000 from diplomatic and consular pro- 
grams. This amount reflects the estimated 
savings to be achieved through the imple- 
mentation of the Vice President's National 
Performance Review“ proposal to reduce the 
number of overseas missions with U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Guard detachments. 

BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date . 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$8,800,000 from balances in the Department of 
State buying power maintenance fund as 
proposed by the President (R94-51). The re- 
covery of the U.S. dollar overseas in selected 
countries reduces fiscal year 1994 demands on 
the buying power maintenance fund. The 
House of Representatives recommended a re- 
scission of $8,800,000 in H.R. 3400. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date .............................. 
1994 rescission request x 
Committee recommendation 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$1,700,000 as proposed by the President (R94- 
65). This rescission is from remaining prior 
year appropriations which were provided for 
construction of a shortwave radio facility in 
Israel. This project has been canceled and 
$180,000,000 was rescinded during fiscal year 
1993. The House of Representatives also pro- 
posed rescinding this additional $1,700,000 in 
Н.К. 3400. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date ............ $258,900,000 
1994 rescission request ...... .. 13,100,000 
Committee recommendation . - 4,100,000 


Тһе Committee recommends a rescission of 
$4,100,000, instead of $13,100,000 as proposed 
by the President (R94-34). The House and 
Senate conferees provided $8,000,000 above ei- 
ther the House or Senate versions of H.R. 
2519 for staffing and general support of the 
Small Business Administration during fiscal 
year 1994. Further, in fiscal year 1993, the 
SBA identified and reprogrammed $4,000,000 
in excess funds for relocation and realign- 
ment of agency functions. The Committee- 
recommended rescission eliminates one-half 
of the additional funds provided to the Ad- 
ministrator of SBA for general support and 
agency operations. 

STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request ... У 
Committee recommendatio: 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 

$3,000,000 from the State Justice Institute. 
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The rescission would reduce Federal funding 
of the Institute but not terminate the pro- 
gram in the second half of 1994 as proposed 
by the President (R94-35). 

Among its activities, the Institute funds 
grants to study criminal justice programs, 
supports demonstration projects, sponsors 
conferences, and provides technical assist- 
ance. While these activities serve a useful 
purpose and benefit the State criminal jus- 
tice system, the Committee notes that the 
need to reduce the deficit requires the reduc- 
tion of Federal funding for some programs. 
Additionally, the Committee notes that 
other Federal grant programs, including 
those of the Department of Justice, can be 
used to support State criminal justice sys- 
tems. 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommendati 

As proposed by the President (R94-36), the 
Committee recommends the rescission of 
$3,000,000 from the U.S. Information Agency 
“Salaries and expenses" account. This 
amount reflects the estimated savings to be 
achieved by the U.S. Information Agency 
through implementation of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s National Performance Review“ pro- 
posal to restructure its organization and 
field structure and public diplomacy activi- 
ties. 


NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $8,700,000 
1994 rescission request . -8,700,000 
Committee recommendation — 8,700,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$8,700,000 from the North/South Center at the 
University of Miami as proposed by the 
President (R94-37). 

CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 

The Committee recommends rescissions 
totaling $305,300,000. With the exception of 
the specific rescissions recommended in this 
section of the report, the Committee directs 
that none of the proposed funding adjust- 
ments modify in any way the allocations, 
guidance, and directions contained in its re- 
port on the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act, 1994, and in the conference re- 
port and joint explanatory statement of the 
committee of conference on that act. Details 
of the Committee's recommendations are 
provided below. 

PROCUREMENT 
MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommenda- 
Шол АКА. dire РАО А НЗ А 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

TOW II missile.—The Committee rec- 
ommends no rescission of funds provided by 
Congress in fiscal year 1994 for the TOW II 
missile program as proposed by the Presi- 
dent (R94-44). 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 


$1,094,009,000 
— 48,000,000 


1994 appropriation to date $5,694,420,000 
1994 rescission request —51,700,000 
Committee recommenda- 

ШӨН сылдыры A отын» 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


SH-60 helicopters —The Committee rec- 
ommends no rescission of funds provided by 
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Congress in fiscal year 1994 for the SH-60 hel- 
icopter program as proposed by the Presi- 
dent (R94-45). 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $4,183,775,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 50,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

Von Тел АМЕ ТЕЛА ММТ ы 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

LHD-7 amphibious assault ship.—The Com- 
mittee recommends no rescission of funds 
provided by Congress in fiscal year 1994 for 
advance procurement of the LHD-7 amphib- 
ious assault ship as proposed by the Presi- 
dent (R94-46). 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 56,002,953,499 
1994 rescission request — 105,600,000 
Committee recommenda- 

LIO oris idc e — 12,800,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Advanced tactical airborne reconnaissance 
system.—The Committee recommends a re- 
scission of $12,800,000 for the advanced tac- 
tical airborne reconnaissance system 
[ATARS], as proposed by the President (R94- 
47). The ATARS program was terminated and 
the funds are no longer required. 

C-135 modifications.—The Committee rec- 
ommends no rescission for C-135 modifica- 
tions as proposed by the President (R94-47). 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $7,588,968,000 
1994 rescission request ....... ........................... 
Committee recommenda- 

іл ORC ( — 27,500,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Mobility command and control.—The Com- 
mittee recommends a rescission of $27,500,000 
of the funds appropriated in fiscal year 1994 
for mobility command and control equip- 
ment. These funds are no longer required to 
meet mission requirements. 


PROCUREMENT, DEFENSEWIDE 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $1,803,639,000 
1994 rescission request ....... ........................... 
Committee recommenda- 
n УИ чер, - 104,500,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Landsat-7.—The Committee recommends a 
rescission of $104,500,000 of the funds appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1994 for the Landsat-7 
program. These funds have become excess as 
a result of the President's decision to cancel 

the Landsat-7 program in fiscal year 1995. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 812.978.924.000 
1994 rescission request . . . 
Committee recommenda- 

S ИТ А 7 — 50,000,000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Milstar satellite communications system.—The 
Committee recommends rescission of 
$50,000,000 from fiscal year 1993 funds for the 
Milstar satellite communications system. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSEWIDE 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $8,760,050,000 
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1994 rescission request ....... — 50,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
Non — 110,500,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$110,500,000. This amount is $60,500,000 more 
than proposed for rescission by the President 
(R94-48). 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Theater missile defense.—The Committee 
proposes rescission of $26,000,000 designated 
by BMDO for the LEAP technology dem- 
onstration program and the sea-based wide 
area program. 

Advanced research projects agency space pro- 
grams.—The President's request to rescind 
$50,000,000 appropriated for ARPA space pro- 
grams is approved by the Committee (R94- 
48). 

Land remote sensing satellite system.—The 
Committee proposes rescission of $34,500,000 
allocated for the development of the high 
resolution multispectral imager [HRMSI] 
within the Landsat 7 program. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE-CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $207,540,000 
1994 rescission request. —24,970,000 
Committee recommendation — 24,970,000 


The Committee recommends rescinding 
$24,970,000, the same amount requested (R94- 
23). Funds provided under this heading are 
used for the collection and study of basic in- 
formation pertaining to river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects; restudy of authorized projects; mis- 
cellaneous investigations; and when author- 
ized by law, surveys and detailed studies and 
plans and specifications of projects prior to 
construction. 

The Corps is directed to carry out the 
projects, programs, and directives contained 
in Public Law 103-126 and the conference re- 


port accompanying that act. 
CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 81,400,875,000 
1994 rescission request — 97,319,000 
Committee recommenda- 
YD ERE RENS DOLO PUE rsen — 97,319,000 


This account provides for the construction 
by the Army Corps of Engineers of river and 
harbor, flood control, shore protection, and 
related projects authorized by law. 

The Committee recommendation would re- 
scind $97,319,000 of appropriated funds. This 
is the same as the amount requested (R94- 
24). 

The Corps is directed to carry out the 
projects, programs, and directives contained 
in Public Law 103-126 and the conference re- 
port accompanying that act. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date ..... 
1994 rescission request . — 16,000,000 
Committee recommendation — 40,000,000 

An amount of $40,000,000 in unobligated 
funding carried forward into fiscal year 1994 
in the construction program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is recommended for rescission. 
This is $24,000,000 more than the amount re- 
quested in rescission proposal R43-27. 


— $464,423,000 
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The Bureau of Reclamation is directed to 
carry out the projects, programs, and direc- 
tives contained in Public Law 103-126 and the 
conference report accompanying that act. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY, RESEARCH, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date $3,223,910,000 
1994 rescission request — 107,300,000 
Committee recommenda- 

C — 107,300,000 


Тһе administration has proposed to rescind 
$97,300,000 in the “Energy supply, research, 
and development activities" account (R94- 
25). The Committee agrees with the total 
amount of the rescission but directs that the 
reduction shall be taken as a general reduc- 
tion, applied to each program equally, so as 
not to eliminate or disproportionately re- 
duce any program, project, or activity in the 
"Energy supply, research, and development 
activities" account as included in the re- 
ports accompanying Public Law 103-126. 

R94-49 would eliminate funding for the 
superconducting magnetic energy storage 
[SMES] program, for which funds were added 
in fiscal year 1994 in the energy storage ac- 
tivities within the solar and renewable en- 
ergy program. The SMES program would 
continue technology efforts previously fund- 
ed within the Defense Nuclear Agency to de- 
velop SMES as part of a DOD star wars di- 
rected-energy weapon system. DOD has not 
requested funds for the SMES activity in re- 
cent years. The program is presented as a 
dual-use technology with defense and utility 
applications. However, the President and the 
Department of Energy believe the current 
program has no commercially viable pros- 
pects in the utility industry. 


URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date 15177,092,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 42,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

en dees — 42,000,000 


1 Net appropriation for fiscal year 1994. 


The administration has proposed to rescind 
$42,000,000 as a result of curtailing the atom- 
ic vapor laser isotope separation project 
(R94-25). The Committee agrees that this re- 
scission should be funded from prior-year 
balances available in the "Uranium supply 
and enrichment activities“ account. 


RELATED AGENCY 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1994 appropriation to date $520,900,000 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommendation 


This appropriation funds the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission [NRC] “Salaries and ex- 
penses" account. This account provides for 
reactor safety and safeguards regulation; re- 
actor special and independent reviews, inves- 
tigations, and enforcement; reactor safety 
research; nuclear material and low-level 
waste safety and safeguards regulation; and 
high-level nuclear waste regulations. 

This proposed rescission reflects savings in 
the various projects due to actions being 
taken by the Commission to stream-line the 
agency and to reduce the cost of operations. 
The ability of the Commission to accomplish 
its mission successfully would not be af- 
fected by this rescission proposal. 
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CHAPTER 5 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date ............ $135,000,000 
1994 rescission request 
Committee recommendation 
The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$2,700,000 from fiscal year 1994 funds made 
available to the President for the United 
States contribution to the sixth replenish- 
ment of the African Development Fund. The 
rescission would result in funding for the 
United States contribution to the African 
Development Fund at the level contained in 
the House-passed version of H.R. 2295. The 
President has not proposed rescission of 
these funds. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUND 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $811,900,000 
1994 rescission request — 160,000,000 
Committee recommendation — 40,879,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$40,879,000 from unexpended or unobligated 
funds made available for the Development 
Assistance Fund [DAF] for fiscal year 1994 
and prior years. The level provided for the 
DAF in the fiscal 1994 Foreign Operations, 
Export Assistance and Related Programs Act 
(Public Law 103-87) already represents a re- 
duction from fiscal 1993 of $225,580,000, a cut 
of nearly 22 percent. The Committee believes 
rescission of an additional $160,000,000 in the 
DAF would cause serious damage to impor- 
tant programs in Central and Latin America 
and other areas. Therefore, the Committee 
recommends a rescission of $40,879,000. The 
President has proposed а rescission of 
$160,000,000. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR REFORM 

AND DOWNSIZING 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $3,000,000 
1994 TESCISSION request.. . . . . . . 
Committee recommendation - 3,000,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$3,000,000 from fiscal year 1994 funds made 
available to the Agency for International De- 
velopment in a special appropriation for op- 
erating expenses to meet the costs of imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the re- 
port of the National Performance Review.“ 
The Committee recommends that implemen- 
tation of the AID reform portions of the 
"National Performance Review" be funded 
out of the regular AID Operating expenses“ 
account for fiscal 1994. The President has not 
proposed a rescission of these funds. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $2,212,820,000 
1994 rescission геапевї................................... 
Committee recommenda- 

ЧӨЙ pocas come centi өне» — 145,000,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$145,000,000 from the unexpended or unobli- 


gated balances of funds made available in fis- 
cal year 1994 and prior years for assistance to 
the new independent states of the former So- 
viet Union [NIS]. In fiscal 1994 and prior 
years more than $3,000,000,000 has been made 
available for assistance to the NIS. In order 
to find the funds for the NIS, the Committee 
has had to recommend substantial cuts in 
other programs. If further reductions in for- 
eign assistance beyond the $800,000,000 cut а1- 
ready provided in Public Law 103-87 are re- 
quired, the Committee believes the NIS pro- 
gram should contribute a share. The Presi- 
dent has not proposed a rescission of these 
funds. 


ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $2,364,562,000 

1994 rescission request ....... — 90,000,000 

Committee  recommenda- 
FCC — 32,700,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$32,700,000 from funds made available from 
1987 through 1994 for the Economic Support 
Fund, $57,300,000 less than requested by the 
President. This proposed rescission, together 
with the $203,000,000 of ESF rescinded in Pub- 
lic Law 103-87, would make the fiscal 1994 
and prior years’ rescissions of ESF total 
$235,700,000. The Committee’s intent in re- 
ducing the President's proposed ESF rescis- 
sion is to ensure that some ESF funds re- 
main available for Central and South Amer- 
ican programs. The Committee intends that 
this rescission will not be taken from the 
Camp David countries, because of the sen- 
sitivity of the peace process. The President 
proposed a rescission of $90,000,000. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $3,149,279,000 

1994 rescission request — 65,562,000 

Committee recommenda- 
FTT — 91,283,000 


The Committee recommends rescissions of 
$91,283,000 from funds made available to the 
President for the Foreign Military Financing 
Program for fiscal 1994 and prior years. Of 
this amount, $65,562,000 is to come from 
funds made available in fiscal 1993 and prior 
years, as proposed by the President, and 
$25,721,000 is to come from unearmarked 
funds made available for fiscal 1994. The ef- 
fect of the proposed rescission is to reduce 
fiscal 1994 foreign military financing grants 
to the level in H.R. 2295 as passed by the Sen- 
ate. The President had proposed a rescission 
of $65,562,000 from fiscal 1993 and prior years 
only. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date Ant 
1994 rescission request ‚000 
Committee recommendation ...:... —438,000 

The Committee recommends rescissions of 
$438,000 from funds made available to the 
President for Military Assistance in Public 
Law 102-391 and prior years. The President 
had proposed a rescission of $438,000. 

CHAPTER 6 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 

RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date ............ $73,565,000 
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1994 rescission request 
House allowance 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$3,874,000 for unobligated funds associated 
with completion of the Umbarger Dam modi- 
fications at the Buffalo Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge, TX. These funds are available for 
rescission since the project has been com- 
pleted at a lower cost than originally esti- 
mated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date .............................. 
1994 rescission request .... 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$16,275,000 for unobligated balances in the 
"Biomass energy development" account. 
This amount is excess to the needs of the 
program which is responsible for administer- 
ing loan guarantees and assets from alcohol 
fuel plants, and is derived from previous ap- 
propriations and revenues credited to the ac- 
count. 


CHAPTER 7 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE COST REDUCTIONS 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$50,000,000 from amounts appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1994 for salaries and expenses and 
administrative costs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation. An amount of $4,000,000 would be re- 
scinded from the Department of Labor, 
$37,500,000 from the Department of Health 
and Human Services, and $8,500,000 from the 
Department of Education. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration would be exempted from 
any reductions in salaries and expenses and 
administrative costs other than the automa- 
tion initiative. 

The amounts recommended for rescission 
represent approximately 25 percent of the in- 
creases provided over fiscal year 1993 for this 
purpose. The Committee believes that these 
reductions can be achieved without causing 
undue hardship in the executive branch, al- 
though it realizes that certain economies 
and sacrifices will have to be made. 

The Committee intends that the reduc- 
tions be distributed to each appropriation 
account proportionate to the increase that it 
received over 1993 for salaries and expenses 
and administrative costs, as reflected in the 
individual agency budget justifications. In 
those cases where appropriations are lower 
in 1994 than in 1993, no reductions should be 
taken. 

This mechanism shall apply to all relevant 
accounts with the exception of the National 
Institutes of Health. With regard to the NIH, 
the Committee recommends that the reduc- 
tions in administrative costs by Institute 
shall be determined by the NIH Director in 
order to best protect its research programs. 
The reductions by Institute should be done 
in consultation with the Appropriations 
Committees, and the NIH shall notify the 
Committees of its reductions, prior to imple- 
mentation. This discretion shall not reduce 
the National Institute of Health's share of 
the total administrative cost reductions of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$80,000,000 from the automation initiative for 
which $300,000,000 was provided in the Fiscal 
Year 1994 Appropriations Act under the 
"Limitation on administrative expenses“ ac- 
count. The remaining $220,000,000 for the first 
year of this initiative will fund approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the total cost of this 5- 
year automation project for which the Presi- 
dent requested a total of $1,125,000,000. 

In addition, $10,909,000 is rescinded in the 
"Supplemental security income" [SSI] ac- 
count, which is the amount that would have 
been reimbursed to the trust funds for the 
SSI Program share of the $80,000,000 that is 
proposed for rescission in the “Limitation on 
administrative expenses" account. 'There- 
fore, the net proposed  rescission is 
$80,000,000, of which $10,909,000 is derived 
from the SSI account. 

CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
(RESCISSION) 

The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$1,500,000 from the appropriation account 
"Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate". This represents savings in fiscal 
1992 funds from completed projects that 
came in under budget. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(RESCISSION) 

The Committee concurs with the House in 
rescissions totaling $2,985,000 from various 
accounts in the House of Representatives. In 
keeping with the longstanding tradition of 
comity between the Houses on matters per- 
taining solely to one House, the Committee 
makes no judgment of the House action. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
CAPITOL BUILDINGS 
(RESCISSION) 


The Committee has deleted the rescission 
of $1,000,000 in fiscal year 1993 budget author- 
ity and $2,000,000 in fiscal year 1994 budget 
authority for installation of energy efficient 
lighting devices in the Capitol complex. Sec- 
tion 122 of Public Law 103-110, the Military 
Construction Appropriations Act of 1994, au- 
thorized the transfer of a parcel of approxi- 
mately 100 acres at Fort Meade, MD, to the 
Architect of the Capitol to serve as the site 
for a long-term storage facility for the legis- 
lative branch. The Committee directs the Ar- 
chitect to apply these funds to the costs of 
maintaining and converting the property and 
facilities at Fort Meade for this purpose. 

The $3,000,000 rescinded by the House will 
not be required for the energy efficient light- 
ing program. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$1,000,000 in funds available to the Library of 
Congress under the fiscal year 1994 appro- 
priations act (Public Law 103-69). The Li- 
brary participated in a retirement-incentive 
program in fiscal year 1994 during which 234 
Library employees paid from appropriated 
funds in this bill retired. The Librarian is di- 
rected to take the rescission amounts from 
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any net savings resulting from this retire- 
ment program. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
House recommendation dev 
Committee recommendation — 650. 

The Committee reduces the House rec- 
ommendation to $650,000 for the General Ac- 
counting Office. The reductions to GAO's 
budget over the past 2 years in combination 
with the retirement incentives authorized in 
Public Law 103-69 (the Legislative Branch 
Appropriations Act, 1994) will cut GAO's 
work force by at least 450 full-time equiva- 
lent positions. This rescission will result in 
cuts to travel and miscellaneous expenses as- 
sociated with the positions eliminated. 

CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

The Committee recommends rescission of 
$601,224,000 from Public Law 103-110, the Mili- 
tary Construction Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 1994. This is the same amount 
recommended for rescission by the adminis- 
tration. The Committee notes that the Con- 
gress previously approved rescissions total- 
ing $277,595,000 when Public Law 103-110 was 
enacted. The Committee also notes that the 
Congress reduced the budget request for the 
fiscal year 1994 Military Construction Appro- 
priations Act by $729,227,000, a reduction of 7 
percent from the total administration budg- 
et request. 

The Committee does not approve the fol- 
lowing rescissions recommended by the ad- 
ministration: 


R94-16 Military construc- 


ion, m kasia 116.134.000 
894-17 Military construc- 

tion, Air Force ............... — 85,094,000 
R94-18 Military construc- 

tion, Army Reserve ........ — 19,807,000 
R94-19 Military construc- 

tion, Naval Reserve — 4,438,000 
R94-20 Military construc- 

tion, Air Force Reserve .. — 18,759,000 
R94-21 Military construc- 

tion, Army National 

cr, Ar — 251,854,000 
R94-22 Military construc- 

tion, Air National Guard — 105,138,000 


The administration recommended lump- 
sum rescissions, which, if approved by the 
Congress would allow the Department of De- 
fense to determine the specific projects 
which would be canceled. The administra- 
tion's recommendations, therefore, place іп 
jeopardy projects which have specifically 
been approved in House and Senate author- 
ization and appropriations bills. These 
projects were also approved by the adminis- 
tration when the President signed into law 
the Military Construction Appropriations 
Act for Fiscal Year 1994. Future military 
construction rescission requests submitted 
by the administration should not be in a 
lump-sum format but should be line item 
specific, detailing each specific project rec- 
ommended for rescission. 

The Committee has approved the following 
rescission: 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE, PART III 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $1,144,000,000 
1994 rescission request ....... ........................... 
Committee recommenda- 

Sd Lio cuo nant nas НЫ — 601,224,000 


The Committee has approved a rescission 
totaling $601,224,000 for the Base realign- 
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ment and closure“ [BRAC] account, part III. 
This account is а lump-sum appropriation 
which provides funds to close and realign 
military bases. Fiscal year 1994 is the first 
year BRAC, part III has been funded. The re- 
scission approved by the Committee leaves 
$542,776,000 appropriated to the account for 
fiscal year 1994. The Committee notes that 
the first year funding for BRAC, part I was 
$500,000,000 and first year funding for BRAC, 
part II was $331,700,000. Therefore, the 
amount which remains for part III exceeds 
the first year funding rate of the prior two 
base closure and realignment accounts. The 
Committee is also concerned with the exces- 
sively slow obligation rate in the base clo- 
sure accounts. As the Committee pointed out 
in its report accompanying H.R. 2446, almost 
$2,000,000,000 previously appropriated for base 
closures has yet to be obligated by the mili- 
tary services. 


CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date ............ 
1994 rescission request .. T 
House allowance 


The Committee is recommending the re- 
scission of unobligated balances of contract 
authority for the essential air services pro- 
gram. The rescission does not affect the pro- 
vision of services allowed under Public Law 
103-122. 
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RENTAL PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $149,605,000 
1994 rescission request .... — 1.781.000 
House “ПОТАПОВ. ысый kapanja ranap ERE Vena 
Committee recommendation ... — 1,781,000 
The Committee has included, as requested, 
а rescission of $1,781,000 of funds for rental 
payments by the Office of the Secretary. 
This rescission reflects revised requirements 
for GSA space rental and related services. 
CoAST GUARD 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


1994 appropriation to date $2,586,770,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 5,000,000 
House allowance ................ — 5,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

T ͤ РАР oo c S FETU ЧУА SUMI. Ar 


The Committee does not concur in the 
President's request to rescind excess funds 
appropriated under Public Law 102-368 for 
costs arising from the consequences of Hurri- 
cane Andrew and Hurricane Iniki. 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
1994 appropriation to date .. 
1994 rescission request .... 
House allowance 


Consistent with the Committee's rec- 
ommendation regarding operating expenses 
cited above, the Committee does not concur 
in the President's proposal to rescind excess 
funds initially appropriated for the con- 


sequences of Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki. 
{їп thousands of dollars) 


Amount аррго- 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $4,580,518,000 
1994 rescission request — 2,150,000 
House allowance ................ — 750,000 
Committee recommenda- 
НОЛАД Лье — 2,750,000 


The Administration has proposed the re- 
scission of $2,750,000 from the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration's Operations“ account. 
The Committee concurs with the Adminis- 
tration's request. The Administration, in its 
rescission message R94-29, stated that this 
proposal is consistent with the Vice Presi- 
dent's National Performance Review“ pro- 
posal. 

Funding of $2,000,000 would be rescinded 
from the mid-America aviation resource con- 
sortium, which is a private air traffic con- 
troller training program; and $750,000 is re- 
scinded from the vocational technical grants 
program. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $2,120,104,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 40,257,111 
House allowance ................ —29,451,111 
Committee recommenda- 

ӨЙ: e — 65,205,300 


The administration has proposed the re- 
scission of $40,257,111 in funding previously 
provided for the airway science curriculum 
grant program. Under the administration's 
proposal, the following funds would be re- 
scinded. 


Fiscal year available priated Unobligated Description 
198589 $35,795 $2,305 
1425 Florida Memorial College. 
880 rmarked. 
1991 ... = e = 1,899 Do. 
1992 .. Fern 5 а ^ т 977 


Total unobligated balance .................................................... 


The Committee has proposed the rescission 
of $65,205,300. The money proposed for rescis- 
sion includes funding provided as early as 
fiscal year 1985 and as late as fiscal year 1992. 
The Committee recommends the rescission 
of the following amounts from the following 
programs. 


Program available Amount 
к science grants 1985-89 $2,305,000 
support plan ча ы 
tem engineerin: eta > i 

inim hen us 00 113,000 
Traffic control simul -% 2,519,000 
Test and evaluation -% 1,440,000 
Part-task trainers -% 2,534,000 
TCAS ЇЇ system .. ..do 438,000 
В-727 retrofit ... do 217,000 
lease ...... -% 98,000 
Engineering support -% 330,000 


Program available Amount 
Interim support ка ги 52250 
ki 00 3,200,000 
..do 1,899,000 
1992 3,527,000 


The Committee's suggestion is based on 
the quarterly accounts obligation status re- 
port that FAA submits to the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations. The 
Committee recognizes that some adjustment 
to the above projects might be necessary and 
directs the FAA to submit to the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations a list 
of programs with dollar amounts on how it 
will meet the target of a $65,205,300 rescission 
in the facilities and equipment" account. 


30,000 


Daniel Webster College, NH. 
250 Middle Tennessee ri University. 
Southern University, LA. 


Unearmarked. 


175 eisdem rel State University. 
Emon he lera Une 
State University, AR 
556 Мейе Tennessee State Universi. 
Southern University, LA. 

6,884 University of Alaska. 
As of September 30, 1993. 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(RESCISSION) 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 


1994 appropriation to date $1,690,000,000 
1994 rescission request — 488,200,000 
House allowance ................ — 488,200,000 
Committee recommenda- 

WO eee! — 488,200,000 


The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $488,200,000 of unobligated contract au- 
thority of the airport improvement grant 
program. This proposal would rescind a por- 
tion of the unobligated contract authority 
that is not available for obligation due to 
limitations on obligation in annual appro- 
priations acts. 
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FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $156,362,000 
1994 rescission request қ 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation ....... —35,696,647 

The administration would rescind all unob- 
ligated appropriated funds for unauthorized 
highway demonstration projects that the 
Federal Highway Administration reports are 
not under construction (R94-32a). 

The Committee proposes the rescission of 
unobligated appropriated balances of high- 
way projects that are listed below. In addi- 
tion, the Committee recommends the rescis- 
sion of the contract authority of highway 
projects that was provided pursuant to provi- 
sions of the Surface Transportation and Uni- 
form Relocation Assistance Act of 1987, and 
unobligated balances of the bridges on Fed- 
eral dams program, 

Under the Committee’s proposal, funds for 
the following projects would be rescinded: 


Title Amount 
Bridges on Federal dame $9,478,139 
Hillsboro Bridge, Illinois ... 378,530 
U.S. 20 realignment, Iowa ..... . 1,756,709 
Des Moines Inner Loop, Iowa ...... 2,792,000 
1-10 and 110th St. improvements, 

Қайһай лиз er» 3,446,600 
Center Street extension, Massa- 

chusetts «+. 9,960,000 
Blackstone River bikeway, 

CCCP 212,032 
Rail consolidation, Michigan ....... 2,735,000 
I-20/Norrell Rd. interchange, Mis- 

MIMBO AV. 1,620,000 
Railroad overpass, New Mexico ... 1,363,391 
Irondequoit Bay outlet bridge, 


New York 
Texarkana Rd., Texas . 
Relocation of U. S. 35. West Vir- 


406,920 
2,517,473 
RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date 
1994 rescission request 
House allowance .... 
Committee recomme 

The advanced acquisition of rights-of-way 
program was established by section 110(a) of 
the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1956. Section 
7 of Public Law 90-495, the Highway Act of 
1968, established the revolving fund feature. 
The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $20,000,000 of revolving fund balances. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date $174,000,000 
1994 rescission request ... 
House allowance — 7,056,000 
Committee recommendation ....... ~ 219,750,000 

The Committee recommends the rescission 
of contract authority totaling $219,750,000 for 
Highway Traffic Safety Grants under the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion. 

Rescinded funds will be derived from the 
following programs: 
Section 408 alcohol safety incen- 


$42,500,000 


tive grants .... 493,000 
Section 209 safe 
information grants q 11,000,000 


Section 153 safety belt and mo- 
torcycle helmet grants 
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Section 402 State and community 
highway safety grants 178,257,000 
The levels proposed for rescission represent 
unobligated contract authority which is not 
available for obligation in fiscal year 1994. 
FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $37,613,000 
1994 rescission request ee 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 
The Committee concurs in the President's 
request to rescind $17,000,000 from funds ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1994 for research 
and analysis in the area of high-speed mag- 
netically levitated ground transportation 
[maglev]. Shortly after the enactment of the 
fiscal year 1994 transportation appropria- 
tions act, the National Maglev Initiative 
[NMI], а cooperative effort of the Federal 
Railroad Administration, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, and the Department of Energy, 
completed its report on the technical and 
market feasibility of maglev. As a result, the 
Administration recognizes a need of not 
more than $3,000,000 in fiscal year 1994 for 
continued study of maglev issues and the ini- 
tiation of à market feasibility of high-speed 
ground transportation, as called for in the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act [ISTEA]. 


FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 


DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $1,785,000,000 
1994 rescission request — 50,537,525 
House allowance — 40,478,975 
Committee recommenda- 
MOD. ене менмен - 808,935 


The administration has proposed the re- 
scission of any unobligated funds made 
available for fiscal year 1991 or earlier under 
section 3 of the Federal Transit Act, as 
amended (R94-31) Under the Committee's 
proposal, the following project would lose 
previously appropriated funds: 


Project Amount 
Buffalo, МҮ, Naval Park Station $808,935 
CHAPTER 11 
TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date $1,485,917,000 
1994 supplemental estimate 
P E po rts . eee eee sse ese 
Committee recommenda- 

NN KE калайны (6,400,000) 


The Committee has recommended а rescis- 
sion of $6,400,000 in information systems ac- 
tivities of the Internal Revenue Service. The 
Committee is advised that IRS has achieved 
savings in procurement contracts for new 
automated data processing systems and 
these savings will be applied to the supple- 
mental costs of ADP requirements for the 
Executive Office of the President. 

RELATED AGENCY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
(LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE) 
(RESCISSION) 

The Committee has recommended the re- 
scission of $127,691,000 in obligational author- 
ity from many Federal building projects 
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under the control of the General Services 
Administration [GSA]. This amount is the 
same as that recommended by the President 
for rescission in the General Services Admin- 
istration's Federal buildings fund for fiscal 
year 1994. 

However, the Committee has rejected the 
administration's proposal to make rescis- 
sions in programs, projects and activities 
funded in the Fiscal Year 1994 Appropria- 
tions Act. Instead, the Committee rec- 
ommends the rescission of a specific amount 
of funds by project for a series of construc- 
tion and repair and alterations projects fund- 
ed in fiscal year 1994 and previous fiscal 
years. These savings are the result of the 
“Time-Out and Review" of projects initiated 
and conducted by GSA in 1994. In many 
cases, the savings are minimal and should 
have no impact on the quality of the build- 
ings or original construction or repair objec- 
tive. GSA indicates that savings can be 
achieved in many projects by adopting a 
value-engineering concept. Specifically, the 
Committee recommends the rescission of 
funds for the following projects in the follow- 
ing amounts: 


Alabama: Montgomery, U.S. 
courthouse ................................ $5,000,000 
Arizona: 
Naco, U.S. border station 74,000 


Sierra Vista, U.S. Magistrates 
Office 
California: 
Calexico, U.S. border station .... 
Menlo Park, U.S. Geological 
Survey Office and laboratory 


S. courthouse 
and Federal building .............. 
Tecate, U.S. border station ...... 
District of Columbia: 
Army Corps of Engineers, head- 


quarters building... 11,309,000 
Federal Office Building 6 .......... 11,100,000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

field OMICS Luise ð v 5,679,000 
White House remote delivery 

and vehicle maintenance fa- 

т\с e ͤͤ 5,382,000 
U.S. Secret Service  head- 

TPW ͤ ͤ——— зкен 23.274.000 

Florida: 
Lakeland, Federal building 4,400,000 
Tampa, U.S. courthouse ........... 7,472,000 
Iowa: Burlington, mone facil- 
.. 2,400,000 
courthouse 4,076,000 


Maryland: 
Bowie, Bureau of Census, com- 
puter center ss 
New Carrollton, IRS . 
Minnesota: Minneapolis, Federal 


building and U.S. courthouse ... 4,197,000 
New Hampshire: Concord, U.S. 

COUPENOUSE ................................ 867,000 
Nevada: Reno, Federal building 

and U.S. courthouse .................. 875,000 
New Jersey: Newark, Federal 

building, 20 Washington Plaza .. 327,000 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Vet- 
erans Affairs Federal Building 1,276,000 
Tennessee: Knoxville, U.S. court- 


F o ˙—éẽ! 1» 800,000 
U.S. Virgin Islands: Charlotte 

Amalie, St. Thomas, U.S. 

courthouse and annex .... 2,184,000 


GSA FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
The Committee has recommended rescis- 
sions within the Federal buildings fund to- 
taling $127,691,000, the same amount as re- 
quested by the President. However, the 
President requested a lump sum rescission 
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without specific reference to individual 
projects. In a January 27, 1994, report to the 
Congress, the General Accounting Office 
noted that section 1012 of the Impoundment 
Control Act requires the President to report 
proposed rescissions to the Congress in a spe- 
cial message that provides detailed informa- 
tion concerning the basis and effect of the 
rescission, including: “апу account, depart- 
ment, or establishment of the Government 
to which such budget authority is available 
for obligation, and the specific project or 
governmental functions involved . 
Therefore, the Committee has recommended 
project specific reductions, commensurate 
with the recommendation made by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration in its time out 
and review process. 

The Committee directs that all Federal 
building projects funded in the 1994 Treas- 
ury, Postal Service and General Government 
Appropriations Act, Public Law 103-123, with 
the exception of those affected by the pro- 
posed rescission in this bill, proceed imme- 
diately at the funding levels provided. 


CHAPTER 12 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

1994 appropriation to date ............ $369,000,000 

1994 rescission request . 

House allowance 

Committee recommendation 
The Committee does not concur with the 

House rescission of $26,000,000 from the work- 

ing reserve of the Construction, major 

projects“ account. This rescission would vir- 
tually deplete the construction working re- 
serve. 

The Committee notes that in the fiscal 
year 1994 appropriation, the working reserve 
was reduced by approximately $93,000,000. 
The additional rescission proposed by the 
House may pose serious problems in manag- 
ing the construction program. Funds in the 
working reserve may be required for con- 
struction contingencies, unforeseen site con- 
ditions, or other variables that could impact 
project costs. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 


HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE GRANTS (HOPE GRANTS) 


(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $109,190,000 
1994 rescission request .... .. — 66,000,000 
House allowance — 66,000,000 
Committee recommendation ....... — 50,000,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$50,000,000 in funds appropriated for home- 
ownership and opportunity for people every- 
where grants. The reduction should be taken 
Subject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines. The House and the administration rec- 
ommended specific cuts in the HOPE 1 and 
HOPE 2 programs. None of the funds should 
be taken from funds provided under this ac- 
count in Public Law 103-124 for Youthbuild. 

The Committee notes that the HOPE Pro- 
gram contains an unobligated balance of 
funds from fiscal years 1993 and before of ap- 
proximately $173,000,000, an amount greater 
than the entire appropriation for the pro- 
gram in the original fiscal year 1994. Even 
after the rescission, the Department will 
have more than $232,000,000 for awards under 
the HOPE Program. 
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Given the Department's decision to phase 
out this program, the Committee believes it 
preferable to rescind a portion of these 
funds, rather than other higher priority 
housing programs which have a substantial 
backlog of need. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $9,312,900,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 180,000,000 
House allowance ...... Tm — 25,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

EOD а.с.дын луй — 325,000,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
5325,000,000 from the Annual contributions 
for assisted housing" account. Funds would 
be taken from funds appropriated for preser- 
vation subsidies on units whose owners are 
eligible to prepay on HUD-insured mort- 
gages. 

The Committee has taken this step be- 
cause the Department has $496,000,000 in un- 
obligated preservation funds that were car- 
ried over from fiscal year 1993 into fiscal 
year 1994. This means that approximately 83 
percent of the fiscal year 1993 appropriation 
was neither obligated or committed. As а re- 
sult, even with this rescission, the Depart- 
ment will still have funds available for pres- 
ervation activities in fiscal year 1994 equal 
to what was appropriated in the Depart- 
ment's regular appropriations bill. 

The Committee wishes to note its concern 
over the slow pace of HUD's obligation of 
preservation funds. Large annual carryover 
of preservation funds is becoming a regular 
occurrence. Given the limited amounts of 
budget authority already available for dis- 
cretionary spending, it makes little sense for 
the Department to receive new appropria- 
tions for a program that has not obligated 
the vast majority of the previous year's 
funding. Through this rescission, the Com- 
mittee hopes to provide an incentive for the 
Department to obligate preservation funds 
more quickly in the future. 

The Committee has denied the two pro- 
posed rescissions requested by the adminis- 
tration іп the Annual contributions" ac- 
count: $130,000,000 from public housing mod- 
ernization, and $50,000,000 from lead-based 
paint abatement grants. Both programs are 
used to tackle perhaps the most serious pub- 
lic health hazard faced by children in the 
United States today: blood poisoning from 
the harmful effects of lead paint and lead 
paint dusts. In addition, modernization funds 
are used for a host of reconstruction and se- 
curity measures that are needed to combat 
crime in housing authorities in rural and 
urban communities throughout the United 
States. 

As the Committee noted in Senate Report 
103-137, the vast majority of public housing 
modernization funds are now obligated by 
housing authorities within the period ex- 
pected in the program's authorization—the 
first 3% years after their award by HUD to 
local housing authorities. The administra- 
tion's estimate of the backlog of unspent 
modernization funds is based upon flawed 
analysis. The overwhelming number of in- 
stances of unspent funds is due to inertia by 
the Department itself, a situation which the 
new Secretary is desperately trying to rem- 
edy. 
HUD estimates that the backlog of public 
housing modernization needs runs in excess 
of $20,000,000,000. 'The estimated cost of abat- 
ing lead from federally assisted nonpublic 
housing is in excess of $100,000,000,000. There- 
fore, the Committee believes that the admin- 
istration's proposed assisted housing rescis- 
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sions would be harmful in tackling these 
nagging housing, public health, and public 
safety problems. 

The Committee has not included the reduc- 
tion of $25,000,000 proposed by the House from 
section 8 contract amendments. It is unclear 
at this time if the Department will need 
these funds to meet current section 8 con- 
tractual commitments in fiscal year 1994. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE RENEWAL OF EXPIRING 

SECTION 8 CONTRACTS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date 54,558,106,000 
1994 rescission request ....... ........................... 


House allowance — 20,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
VIOR ТУА СЫ ТЫЛ мр М нр ЫЙ ур ДЕУ ЫНЫ HO TAT 


The Committee does not concur with the 
recommendation to rescind $20,000,000 from 
the “Assistance for the renewal of expiring 
section 8 contracts" account. No rescission 
in this account was proposed. Since this ac- 
count was cut in House Report 103-273 by 
more than $1,000,000,000 below the budget re- 
quest, the Committee does not believe it 
should be a source of further reductions at 
this time. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING 


FUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $2,477,000,000 
1994 rescission request ....... ........................... 
House allowance — 22,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 
2222... алын ЕТИ 


The Committee does not concur with the 
House in rescinding $22,000,000 from the 
“Water infrastructure/State revolving 
funds“ account. The Committee notes that 
the amount provided for this activity in fis- 
cal year 1994 represented a decrease of 
$73,000,000 below the fiscal year 1993 level. In 
addition, the need for waste water treatment 
construction exceeds $100,000,000,000 nation- 
wide. Finally, the Committee notes that a 
rescission of $22,000,000 would result in the 
loss of approximately 1,250 construction-re- 
lated jobs. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date . . $212,960,000 
1994 rescission request . + 
House allowance 


The Committee does not concur with the 
House in rescinding $2,000,000 from FEMA 
emergency management planning and assist- 
ance. The Committee notes that the amount 
provided for this account in fiscal year 1994 
represented a decrease of $40,000,000 below 
the fiscal year 1993 budget and $10,000,000 
below the original budget fiscal year 1994 es- 
timate. Additional reductions to this ac- 
count could inhibit the agency’s reorganiza- 
tion and ability to respond effectively to dis- 
asters. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 


ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date $7,529,300,000 
1994 rescission request ....... — 88,000,000 
House allowance ..... 918 — 25,000,000 
Committee recommenda- 

OR уны iN eres do У СЯ — 63,000,000 


The Committee recommends a rescission of 
$63,000,000 from funds in the Research and 
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development" account. This reduction is 
needed to offset a portion of the amount pro- 
vided for a pay supplemental in title II of 
this bill. The reduction should be taken, in 
agreement between the Committee and 
NASA, as follows: 

57.000.000 from space station, with 
$5,000,000 of this amount through delay- 
ing the centrifuge procurement. 

—$12,000,000 from space transportation ca- 
pability development, with a $2,000,000 
general reduction and $10,000,000 from the 
single-engine centaur. 

—$6,200,000 from physics and astronomy, 
with $2,000,000 as а general reduction and 
$4,200,000 through applying a portion of 
the fee recovery from the settlement on 
the Hubble Space Telescope. 

—$5,800,000 from life and microgravity 
Sciences as a general reduction. 

—$1,000,000 from the mission to planet 
Earth. 

—$1,000,000 from aeronautics as a general 
reduction. 

—$5,000,000 from advanced studies on space 
communications. 

— $19,000,000 as a general reduction. 

The Committee notes that all reductions 
are taken subject to the normal reprogram- 
ming guidelines. None of the funds are to be 
taken from high-priority areas identified in 
House Report 103-273 or Senate Report 103- 
137. 


SPACE FLIGHT, CONTROL, AND DATA 


COMMUNICATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 
1994 appropriation to date $4,853,500,000 
1994 rescission request — 32,000,000 
House SIlOWRBOOG аан aor ee e аЛ 
Committee recommenda- 
Ü ³˙¹ кк уында кезгі — 32,000,000 


The Committee recommends the rescission 
of $32,000,000 from space flight, control, and 
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data communications activities. These re- 
ductions are needed to offset a portion of the 
amount provided for a pay supplemental in 
title II of this bill. The reduction should be 
taken, in agreement between the Committee 
and NASA, as follows: 
—$20,000,000 from shuttle operations, in- 
cluding $10,000,000 as а general reduction 
and $10,000,000 from research operations 
support. 
—$10,000,000 from launch services and ex- 
pendable launch vehicle upgrades. 
— $2,000,000 from space communications. 
The Committee notes that all reductions 
are taken subject to the normal reprogram- 
ming guidelines. None of the funds are to be 
taken from high-priority areas identified in 
House Report 103-273 or Senate Report 103- 
137. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

1994 appropriation to date $517,700,000 
1994 rescission request . —25,000,000 
House allowance . — 25,000,000 
ARA — 25,000,000 

The Committee proposes a rescission of 
$25,000,000 from activities in the *'Construc- 
tion of facilities" account. This amount 
Should be taken as a general reduction, sub- 
ject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
ACADEMIC RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $110,000,000 
1994 rescission request . f 
House allowance 


The Committee does not concur with the 
House in recommending a rescission of 
$10,000,000 in academic research infrastruc- 
ture activities. The current backlog in repair 
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and renovation needs of scientific facilities 
at America’s colleges and universities is be- 
tween 56,000,000,000 and 58,000,000,000. As а re- 
sult, the Committee believes the NSF's mod- 
est program to help address this problem, 
particularly at institutions that do not nor- 
mally have access to large amounts of Fed- 
eral research funds, should be preserved. 


NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


(RESCISSION) 


1994 appropriation to date $370,000,000 
1994 rescission request ... 
House allowance 
Committee гесоттепаайїоп........................... 


The Committee has not agreed to the rec- 
ommendation of the House to rescind 
$5,000,000 of the amounts made available for 
the national service program. This reduction 
was not requested and is premature since the 
national service initiative as envisioned by 
the last year's authorization is only now be- 
ginning. 


GENERAL PROVISION 


The Committee has reinserted as a general 
provision, bill language included in the 
House rescission of funds for the installation 
of energy efficient lighting devices in the 
Capitol complex which the Committee bill 
deletes. This language will bring the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol under the authority 
granted heads of agencies in section 155 of 
the Energy Policy Act of 1992, regarding en- 
ergy savings performance contracts. 

Energy savings companies [ESCO] are com- 
panies that agree to finance the cost of ret- 
rofitting facilities with more energy effi- 
cient lighting and return for a share of the 
projected savings. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL 


[Amounts in dollars] 
Senate Бч ред гирер сот- 
Supplemental esti- Senate Committee йыны 
бос. No. Department оғ activity mate House allowance tecemmendation tu 
nee House allowance 
TITLE }—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Soil Conservation Service 
103-204 Watershed and flood prevention operations .....................................................--..-.----.-. 340,500,000 340,500,000 »» AAA ннн 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
103-204 Emergency conservation program . 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Total, chapter 1: New budget (obligational) authority 365,500,000 365,500,000 
CHAPTER 2 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Disaster loans program account: 
103-199 
1333 6ÿ . ̃ —tiulJ——I—T— ð екен . —— —— 254.750.000 254,750,000 пб сп «J nennen 
ате Cuin екті іі) БЕИИШКЕ ——————— —— ус (1,109,000,000) (1,109,000,000) (109900000). m 
103-204 Administrative expenses 55,000,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 
Total, chapter 2: New budget (obligational) authority 309,750,000 309,750,000 309,750,000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL—Continued 
[Amounts in dollars] 


Department or activity 


Supplemental esti- 
mate 


Senate Committee 
House allowance Tecommandation 


Senate Committee recommendation com- 
pared with (+ or —) 


лек esti- ноце allowance 


20,300,000 20,300,000 
200,000 200,000 
26,800,000 26,800,000 
Total, procurement ..... тии, тти eee 47,300,000 47,300,000 
Total, chapter 3: New budget (obligational) author 1,198,300,000 1,198,300,000 
70,000,000 70,000,000 
165,000,000 165,000,000 
80,000,000 80,000,000 
Total, chapter 5: New budget (obligational) authortßßß а 245,000,000 245,000,000 
CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Highway Administration 
103-190 Federal-aid highways (highway trust fund): 
103-204 relief program .......... 1,265,000,000 1,265,000,000 
103-199 uc == appropriations 400,000,000 400,000,000 
Total, chapter 6: 
New budget (obli 1,665,000,000 1,665,000,000 
(1,265,000,000) (1,265,000,000) 
(400,000,000) (400,000,000) 
т Й с 0 == ыен с стт сутш цина ЫЕ REA 21,000,000 21,000,000 1 
Departmental Administration 
103-204 — Construction, major projects ...................... - 45,600,000 45,600,000 
Total, Department of Veterans Affairs .. 66,600,000 66,600,000 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Housing Programs 
225,000,000 225,000,000 
100,000,000 100,000,000 
325,000,000 325,000,000 
500,000,000 250,000,000 500,000,000 + 250,000,000 
825,000,000 575,000,000 825,000,000 + 250,000,000 
103-199 
103-204 Disaster relief 4,709,000,000 4,709,000,000 
103-199 redi management planning and assistance 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Total, Federal Emergency Management Agency ........................................... 4,724,000,000 4,724,000,000 
Total, chapter 7: New budget (obligational) authority ..............................------------ 5,615,600,000 5,365,600,000 + 250,000,000 
CHAPTER 8 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
103-199 
103-204 
Мын bodes (obligational) authority 10,019, 150,000 9,719,150,000 300,000,000 
“ ‚019,150 + 300,000, 
Appropriations ................ сака 1 1 Ac — on 
Contingency appropriations . 000. + 
(Limitation on direct dens) (1,109,000,000) (1,109,000,000) 
TITLE M SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
roe пай Research Service (by transfer) .. (10,068,000) — (- 10,068,000) 
— ̃—_ü— — . ͤ See 1,400,000 + 1,400,000 
493008 LÀ Ee (— 4,493,000) 
KN ˙ ²˙Ä v EE LL rA EESTI өы. (2,284,000) (2,284,000) (+2,284,000) 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL— Continued 


[Amounts in dollars} 
* ta Contin — 
" Қ +o- 
"c Department or activity ' * MM House allowance "a — — 
—— esti- House allowance 
T 
5 j + 1,400,000 
(14,561,000) ........... ni (- 14,561,000) 
103-180 Contributions for international peacekeeping activities тота. 
RELATED AGENCY 
Office of the United States Trade Representative 
103-180 
103- SOM a еее A жашы на RUE raras seite soper rema A 75,000 — 800,000 4+ 75,000 
Total, chapter 2: New budget (obligational) authority .............................................. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
103-180 Resource management (by transfer) (-- 2,100,000) 
103-180 Land acquisition (by transfer) ... (+ 4,000,000) 
Total, United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Park Service 
103-180 13,102,000 + 13,102,000 
103-180 isiti 1,274,000 + 1,274,000 
103- (By transfer) ... (6,000,000) (+ 6,000,000) 
F (( A AAA ш ле ree 14,376,000 14,376,000 + 14,376,000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
„ т нне). ‚МНН Ао: ТОЛОН, А, ОЕ. АЕ КАЮ сыы рз 12,363,000 + 12,363,000 
Total, chapter 3: 
New em d oe MIA - 26,739,000 26,739,000 + 26,739,000 
(By tra (12,100,000) (12,100,000) (+ 12,100,000) 
CHAPTER 4 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment and Training Administration 
103-180 Advances to the unemployment trust fund кте ШАҚА ыы сырлы С т-н a S 000 + 61,400,000 
rity и Labor Statistics 
103-180 10,100,000. 10100000 h i" = + 10,100,000 
103-180 dba иө VON i ii 
71,500,000 +2,250,000 + 71,500,000 
103- he — 15,000,000 
“Wealth ‘Care m Administration 
Total, chapter 4: New budget (obligational) authority / 71,500,000 + 24,750,000 +71,500,000 
CHAPTER 5 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
Salaries, Officers and Employees 
нық ons :: . — as 450.000 ышы o 21 + 450,000 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
103-480 eee e e x v RR 600,000 600,000 TBI I RN - 600,000 
Total, chapter 5: New budget (obligational) authority „% E + 1,050,000 
CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Railroad Administration 
103-180 penn Station redevelopment project ................................. + 10,000,000 
103-180 ^ High-speed ground transportation (limitation on obligations) (4- 4,452,000) 
Total, Department of Transportation ........................ + 10,000,000 
Total, chapter 6: 
New budget — authority .. 10,000,000 + 10,000,000 
(Limitation on obligations) (4,452,000) (+ 4,452,000) 
CHAPTER 7 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
103- 
103- 
103- 


Total, chapter 7: 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL—Continued 
(Amounts in dollars] 


Senate — қолана com- 
pared with (+ or — 
Doc. No. Department or activity ars — I esti- House allowance cant = 
соран — lesti- House allowance 


103-180 ^ Compensation and pensi 698,000,000 + 698,000,000 
103-180 Readjustment беле 103200000 7105200000 
Veterans Health Administration 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Housing Programs 
103-158 — Annual contributions for assisted housing e аанак гаг VAMOS uu oru ылы + 45,791,000 
шы...” а олан Әкені өші кі GRÉ on guaranteed оз) 000,000 
age insura ns. (+ 20,000,000,000) 
103- FHA—General and special risk program account: (Limitation on guaranteed ans) (+ 2,000,000,000) 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Executive Office of the President 
103-180 Council on the Environmental Quality and Office of Environmental Quality ...... 425,000 —425,000 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

H5: 100 ТИОТ 60,000,000 + 60,000,000 
861,200,000 + 45,366,000 + 861,200,000 
(+3,500,000) (+ 3,500,000) 
— (22000, 000. 000) 
978,314,000 — 601,384,000 + 978,314,000 
(21,600,000) (+ 3,500,000) (+ 7,039,000) 
‚000,000, ‚000,000, 8 (+ 22.000.000. 000) 
(4,452,000) (4,452,000) 


TITLE Ii—RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET AUTHORITY PROPOSED TO BE RESCINDED IN SPECIAL MES- 
е. ы» шайыры 1 йі ы А-А. айы 1993, AND FEB- 


— 24,693,000 — 1,000,000 — 4,000,000 + 20,693,000 — 3,000,000 

— 30,002,000 — 14,279,000 — 12,463,000 + 17,539,000 + 1,816,000 

— 34,000,000 — 2,897,000 — 2,897,000 "IN po cá ин, 

— 64,002,000 — 17,176,000 — 15,360,000 + 48,642,000 + 1,816,000 

— .... ⅛ ⅛ʒ—;Eů ẽ] ͤ i A G ——U᷑e e ... Y mper + 100,000 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 

ЖАП Sd ud MEE ß ̃ ˙—'otd —z ЫЫ ы — 12,167,000 — 12,167,000 — 12,167,000 


. — 12,167,000 


zi» 167,000 


ее — 21.158.000 — 21,158,000 — 21,158,000 
—33,325,000 — 21,158,000 = 33,325,000 
Farmers Home Administration 
Rural — d Insurance Fund Program account: 
-— low-income housing (sec. 502): 
— ed) e M —— [MÀ - пе 0 паса 
103- = 1,515,000 — 35,000, 

103- 2" - M my 000 
i Bec 
103- Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund Program account: Credit sales of acquired property loan subsidy ... — 5,094,000 

Rural Development Loan Fund Program account: 
authorization) (— 35,715,000) — (4+ 35,715,000) 
i — 20,000,000 + 20,000,000 


= 12,167,000 ag 
Total, Farmers Home Administration ttn — 32,906,000 — 92,167,000 — 57,906,000 — 25,000,000 + 34,261,000 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Rural Electrification and Telephone Loans Program account: 
Direct loans (telephone): 

а (Loan authorization) ..... б (—25,000,000) (+ 25,000,000) (— 25,000,000) 

1 
103- Ec —-— — ; — 3,222,000 + 5,523,000 — 3,222,000 
103- Direct loans (electric): Loan subsidy . lc 1. т. — —3,388,000 
Total, Rural Electrification and Telephone Loans Prod — 6,610,000 + 5,523,000 — 6,610,000 


Food and Nutrition Service 
103-157 Commodity supplemental food program... КЕЕН IT GNIS РУСИ — 12,600,000 — 12,600,000 — 6,100,000 +6,500,000 + 6,500,000 
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Senate Committee recommendation com- 
pared with (+ ot —) 


Department or activity . —— Ore 
Supplemental est House allowance 
та 


recommendation 


103-157 
103-157 


103-157 
103- 


103- 
103-157 


103-157 


103-157 


103-157 


Food donations programs for selected groups: Needy family program 
The emergency food assistance program 
Commodity purchases—TEFAP 
Total, Food and Nutrition Service 
a Жл 

Public Law 480 Program 


Title Credit prs vm freight differential ... 
Title Ill Commodity grants: 
Program level 


— 6,000,000 = 5,200,000 - 5,200,000 + 800,000 
— 10,000,000 = 10,000,000 — 10,000,000 
— 20,000,000 — 20,000,000 — 20,000,000 


— 12,600,000 — 18,600,000 — 41,300,000 — 28,700,000 — 22,700,000 


— 4,600,000 
саз 
000,000 
2840010 


— 255,668,000 — 149,043,000 — 255,668,000 
( — 50,000,000) (—210,540,000) (— 25,000,000) 


CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 


Pere research, and бара 


Total, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration .....................................—.——— - — 10,000,000 T2 le —— + 10,000,000 +3,000,000 


International Trade Administration 
Орегону Та % f A ы aptid “2400400: sas -20000 с. — 2,000,000 
pe Administration 
Operations and administration FFC ͤ KPC — 3,000,000 = 3,000,000 — 3,000,000 
Minoity Ете — Meg 
%% A:. TU a НКИ gei 22 лы ОҒЫ eee RAPID — 500,000 — $00,000 — 500,000 
National Telecommunications and Information Administration 
Information infrastructure grants UAR FFF M „ = 4,254,000 — 4,254,000 — 4,254,000 
Economic Development Administration 
Economic development revolving ung um җы," ы лт... „/ — 29,000,000 —20,000,000 — 20,000,000 + 9,000,000 


Total, Department of Comme cee — 12,000,000 — 32,000,000 — 29,754,000 -17,754,000 %2,245,000 


THE JUDICIARY 
Courts of Appeals, District Courts, and Other Judicial Services 


— 3,000,000 — 3,000,000 — 3,000,000 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


+ 1,000,000 


e e - 9,400,000 


RELATED AGENCIES 
Board for International Broadcasting 
Small Business Administration 
State Justice Institute 


United States Information Agency 


= 4,100,000 +9,000,000 — 4,100,000 


— 3,000,000 +3,775,000 — 3,000,000 


Salaries and 
Educational and cultural exchange ‘programs - 
construction .... 


Total, United States Information Meng 


Aircraft procurement, Air Force 800,000 ü 800.000 
Other procurement, Air Force . — 27,500,000 = 27,500,000 — 27,500,000 
Procurement, Defense-wide . — 104,500,000 — 104,500,000 — 104,500,000 


- 144,800,000 + 110,500,000 — 144,800,000 


Total, кишен нектары 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 

Research, development, test and evaluation, Air Force 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Defense-wide _. 
Total, research, development, test and evaluation ... 


Total, chapter 3: Rescissions ... ТЕРК НКЕ е НҮ 


— 50,000,000 = 50,000,000 — 50,000,000 
— 110,500,000 — 60,500,000 — 110,500,000 


— 160,500,000 — 110,500,000 — 160,500,000 
— 305,300,000 


— 305,300,000 
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3 4 pared with (+ or — 
Doc. No. Department or activity мемен e House allowance эмр қ ren ы кеме — 
әнмен eti House allowance 


103-157 


— 24,970,000 = 24,970,000 = 24,970,000 
103-157 


— 97,319,000 = 97,319,000 — 97,319,000 
- 122,289,000 — 122,289,000 — 122,289,000 


Total, Department of Defense—Civil 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Reclamation 
11 . мана ² наа ш i АЦА — 16,000,000 — 16,000,000 — 40,000,000 — 24,000,000 — 24,000,000 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Energy supply, research and development activities = 107,300,000 — 97,300,000 — 107,300,000 
103-157 Uranium supply and enrichment activities .............. — 42,000,000 — 42,000,000 — 42,000,000 


Tae ИОН ——T——— E ae у ннен ыз онунун ро н айн - 149,300,000 — 139,300,000 = 149,300,000 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
103- Shoir у ĩo . a ee TM —12,00000 .. 


% — ——. — —ͤ— — 300,289,000 = 277,589,000 


CHAPTER 5 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
International Financial Institutions 
Contribution "- Mom - lor Reconstruction and Development: 


— 12,700,000 


= 24,000,000 = 46,700,000 


— = 27,910,500 +27,910,500 

— 902.439.500) (+ 902,439,500) 
— — 16,063,134 + 16,063,134 

= (= 626,407,732) (4626,407,732) 

Contribution to the Asian Ende 

— i — 13,026,366 + 13,026,366 

— (Limitation on callable “capital) hp -%, ME (4-95,438,437) 
— Contribution to the African Development fung 3 — 2,700,000 — 2,100,000 


Total, contribution for multilateral economic assistance 
Кессіззі0б5 ......................... 


(Limitation on callable capital) 


BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
Agency for International Development 
103-157 Development assistance n Э — 160,000,000 — 160,000,000 — 40,879,000 + 119,121,000 + 119,121,000 
-- . — n e М 000. — 3,000,000 — 3,000,000 


— 32,700,000 + 57,300,000 + 57,300,000 


(~ 1,681,285,669) (— 2,700,000) (— 2,700,000) (3-1,678,585,669) 
- 57,000, = 2,700,000 = 2,700,000 + 54,300, 
(— 1,624,285,669) . rane — (+ 1,524 285,569) 


— Assistance to н republics of the Soviet Union — 145,000,000 — 145,000,000 — 145,000,000 


Total, Agency for International Development — 250,000,000 — 250,000,000 = 221,579,000 + 28,421,000 + 28,421,000 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Foreign Military Financing Program: 


Gl iiec — 65,562,000 — 66,000,000 — 91,283,000 
103- Military assistance — 438,000 m — — 438,000 


r Lis reperire RR apii rotto AE — 316,000,000 — 373,000,000 — 316,000,000 


CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
— Construction and anadromous fig Шыншыл сал абысын бабайны — 3,874,000 — 3,874,000 —— 80 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
103- Biomass energy developmen — ——————— — 16,275,000 — 16,275,000 — 16,275,000 
Total, chapter 6: Rescissions ........ — 16,275,000 — 20,149,000 — 20,149,000 — 3,874,000 


CHAPTER 7 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


—! = 4,000,000 — 4,000,000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
-- % шшш Ксы rmm 


Social Security Administration 


— Supplemental security income program 
-- Limitation on administrative expenses: Trust funds 


Total, Department of Health and Human Services ........................................... 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
— Departmental Management: Program admimisttgtlocternnꝰ?i 


Total, с 7. 
^ — (obligational) authority - 


(Limitation on trust funds) 


— 10,909,000 — 10,909,000 
(— 80,000,000) ( — 80,000,000) 


— 48,409,000 — 48,409,000 
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[Amounts in dollars] 
Senate — ATH cum сот- 
ш Department or activity Supp етегі! esti- House allowance Sen Cn“ |[Í, IA | о 
recommendation Supplemental esti- 
— House allowance 
CHAPTER 8 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
. — 1,500,000 — 1,500,000 — 1,500,000 
— — 253,000 — 253,000 
— 4.000 4.000 
gos — 1,004,000 
Rer — 125,000 
- — 364,000 
—f — 67,000 
tee = 16,000 
— 1,576,000 
- — 595,000 
a — 378,000 
2 = 19,000 
> — 26,000 
wpe = 73,000 
52 -61,000 
= 179,000 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Capitol Buildings and Grounds 
- pL Ae RS A, a ыс». — — — 900,000 — 1,000,000 = 1,000,000 — 100,000 
-- -1,300,000 - 650,000 - 650,000 + 650,000 
— 8,185,000 — 6,135,000 = 6,135,000 + 2,050,000 


+ M 134,000 + 22,319,000 
„28 + 13,969,000 
+ 24,787,000 
+ 13,663,000 
+ 7,568,000 
+6,187,000 
+2,551,000 
— 4,438,000 + 4,438,000 +626,000 
— 18,759,000 + 18,759,000 + 1,862,000 
— 601,224,000 + 601,224,000 +93,532,000 
— North Atlantic Treaty E 1 2 + 70,000,000 
— Base realignment and = 437,692,000 = 601,224,000 — 601,224,000 — 163,532,000 
WO HAC SE MCN LL eedem tuere rr т ч. т Тт Ты ее — 601,224,000 = 601,224,000 — 601,224,000 
CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Office of the Secretary 
103- 

-- to air carriers чи! and trust "m — 10,067,000 — 10,068,243 — 10,067,000 +1243 
103- Pray M қал castes ан IINE Lo der —1,781.000 — 1,781,000 
103- Operating expenses .. —5,000,000 — 5,000,000 + 5,000,000 
103- — construction, and improvements = 2,000,000 — 2,000,000 + 2,000,000 
103-157 Operations — 2,750,000 — 150,000 „ — 2,000,000 
103-157 Facilities and woe (airport and airway trust fund)... : — 40,257,111 —29451,111 — 65,205,300 —24,948,189 — 35,754,189 

103- Grants-in-aid for airports (airport and airway trust fund) 2-0. = — 488,200,000 — 488,200,000 — 488,200,000 TUN 


531,207.11 — 518,401,111 — 556,155,300 — 24,948,189 = 37,754,189 


Total, Federal Aviation Administration .......... 
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+o- 
Doc. No Department or activity Supplemental esti- House allowance Senate Committee с _ 
SPEM esti- О Wouse allowance 
Federal Highway Administration 
103-157 
— Federal-aid highways (highway trust fund) = 174,968,734 85.774.222 — 35,696,647 + 139,272,087 + 50,077,575 
— Right-of-way revolving fund (highway trust fund) Nearer tan e Р — 20,000,000 — 20,000,000 — 20,000,000 
Total, Federal Highway Administration .... 4 — 174,968,734 — 85,774,222 — 55,696,647 + 119,272,087 + 30,077,575 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
- 70 ааа аниа нна) ыса . e рсаыныы ес ықы» + 7,056,000 
— Highway traffic pores grants (highway trust fund) $ 219.750.000 — 219,750,000 — 219,750,000 
Total, National Highway Traffic Safety Administration = 1,056,000 — 219,750,000 — 219,750,000 — 212,694,000 
Federal Railroad Administration 
103- — 17,000,000 . — 17,000,000 
103-157 Discretionary grants (highway trust fund ) „„ „ „„ „ — 52,037,325 — 40,478,975 - 808,935 +51,228,390 + 39,670,040 
Мін, Oper 10; AONE БАЛАА 2с N —: AS — 794,061,170 — 668,778,551 — 861,258,882 — 67,197,712 — 192,480,331 
— Information systems — 6,400,000 — 6,400,000 — 6,400,000 
103-157 
103- ИРЕ CURATE = „-\ ;: Те Нет Ый. НЕА ЖЫН н» ы, — 127,691,000 — 126,022,000 АПАН 006: <i = 1,669,000 
W ects T E PANNE E EAI OE CNA — 127,691,000 — 126,022,000 = 134,091,000 — 6,400,000 — 8,069,000 
CHAPTER 12 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Departmental Administration 
— / %%% / ²˙;i—W⁵˙ĩr.ĩð;.A ũpAꝗLaͥ ᷣꝗ ͤ &0•W.ꝭͥ7“r e T — 26,000,000 3 2 + 26,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Housing Programs 
103— камы and for people everywhere grants шілік ats) — 66,000,000 — 66,000,000 232 ‚000,000 + 16,000,000 
103-157 Annual contributions pore housing te 2 000, — 25,000,000 000 — 300,000, 
— Assistance for the renewal of expiring — 20,000,000 + 20,000,000 
Total, Department of Housing and Urban Development — 246,000,000 = 111,000,000 — 375,000,000 = 129,000,000 — 264,000,000 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Environmental Protection Agency 
-- Water infrastructure/State revolving funds ен ——— — КЕСЕ ERIT ҮЛЕН ее ß ꝓꝓ ³˙ Aq] TTT + 22,000,000 
Federal Emergency agement pani 
-- Emergency management planning and assistance — 2,000,000 + 2,000,000 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
103- Research and development қ — 88,000,000 — 63,000,000 +25,000,000 — 38,000,000 
103- Space flight, control, and data communications -. à — 32,000,000 = ; 1 
103- Construction of facilities... — 25,000,000 
Total, National Aeronautics and Space Administration а = 145,000,000 — 50,000,000 — 120,000,000 + 25,000,000 — 70,000,000 
National Science Foundation 
103- nee . . ад — 10,000,000 10.000,00 ͥ 4 + 10,000,000 + 10,000,000 
National Service Initi 
— Corporation for national and community Service m ОЮ одина 3 + 5,000,000 
Tof c DE ос, LEE KENE La SEE ⅛ —ñ = 401,000,000 — 226,000,000 = 495,000,000 — 94,000,000 — 269,000,000 
bes — = — wuthority 3,172,183,170 2,561,426,551 3 ,442,571,882 270,494,712 881,251,331 
a - — 2,561,426. - -2104%, — 881, 
Rae —=3,172,183,170 — 2,561,426,551 3,442,677,882 — 270,494,712 — 881,251,331 
{limitation on n trust funds - (— 80,000,000) Lx 80,000,000) (—-80000000) ................ 
(Loan authorization) — ( — 50,000,000) (-210,540,000) — 25,000,000) (4 25,000,000) (+ 185,540,000) 
ligat 8,426,664,830 7,157,723,449 7,554,786,118 = 871,878,712 + 397,062,669 
iations (10,648,848,000) (8,819, — 000) (10,047,464, 000) (-601,384,000) (+ HH 000) 
Contingency aj (950,000,000) (300,000,000) (950,000,000) (+ 50,000,000) 
Rescissions (-3,172,183,170) (— 2,561. 4%, 551) (-3,442,577 382) (- ue) 
(By transen А (18,100,000) (14,561,000) (21,600,000) 
(Limitation on direct loans! Е (1,109,000,000) (1,109,000,000) (1.109,000,000) е 
(Limitation on ,000,000) s (22,000,000,000) (+ 22,000,000, 


i guaranteed loans) 
(Limitation on obligations) ..... 
(Limitation on trust funds) 

authorization) .......... 


" 000) 
(4,452,000) — (4,452,000) 
— 80,000,000) ( — 80,000, 


(80,000,000) P 
210.540.000) с — 25,000,000) (+ 25,000,000) (+ 185,540,000) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The The amendments were ordered to be The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
question is on the engrossment of the engrossed and the bill to be read a having been read the third time, the 
amendments and third reading of the third time. question is, Shall the bill pass? 


bill. hird time. On this question, the yeas and nays 
Winne have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 
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The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 10, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 45 Leg.] 


YEAS—85 
Akaka Feinstein McConnell 
Baucus Ford Metzenbaum 
Bennett Glenn Mikulski 
Biden Gorton Mitchell 
Bingaman Graham Moseley-Braun 
Bond Gramm Moynihan 
Boren Grassley Murkowski 
Boxer Harkin Murray 
Breaux Hatch Nunn 
Bryan Hatfield Pell 
Bumpers Heflin Pryor 
Burns Hollings Reid 
Byrd Inouye Riegle 
Campbell Jeffords Robb 
Chafee Johnston Rockefeller 
Coats Kassebaum Roth 
Cochran Kempthorne Sarbanes 
Cohen Kennedy Sasser 
Conrad Kerrey Shelby 
Coverdell Kerry Simon 
Craig Lautenberg Simpson 
D'Amato Leahy Specter 
Daschle Levin Stevens 
DeConcini Lieberman Thurmond 
Dodd Lott Warner 
Dole Lugar Wellstone 
Domenici Mack Wofford 
Dorgan Mathews 
Exon McCain 

NAYS—10 
Brown Helms Smith 
Faircloth Kohl Wallop 
Feingold Nickles 
Gregg Pressler 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bradley Durenberger Packwood 
Danforth Hutchison 


So, the bill (H.R. 3759), as amended, 

was passed. 
H.R. 3759 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (Н.В. 3759) entitled “Ап Act 
making emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes", do pass with 
the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 
That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to provide emergency supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, namely: 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 

MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
For an additional amount for ''Watershed and 
flood prevention operations" to repair damage 
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to the waterways and watersheds resulting from 
the Midwest floods and California fires of 1993 
and other natural disasters, and for other pur- 
poses, $340,500,000, to remain available until ет- 
pended: Provided, That such assistance may be 
made available when the primary beneficiary is 
agriculture or agribusiness regardless of drain- 
age size: Provided further, That such amounts 
are designated by Congress as emergency re- 
quirements pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That if the Secretary determines that the 
cost of land and levee restoration erceeds the 
fair market value of an affected cropland, the 
Secretary may use sufficient amounts from 
funds provided under this heading to accept 
bids from willing sellers to enroll such cropland 
inundated by the Midwest floods of 1993 in any 
of the affected States in the Wetlands Reserve 
Program, authorized by subchapter C of chapter 
1 of subtitle D of title XII of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837). 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 

CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
For an additional amount for "Emergency 

conservation program'' for erpenses resulting 
from the Midwest floods and California fires of 
1993 and other natural disasters, $25,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1995: Pro- 
vided, That such amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 


available to fund the costs of replanting, reseed- ' 


ing, or repairing damage to commercial trees 
and seedlings, including orchard and nursery 
inventory as a result of the Midwest Floods of 
1993 or other natural disasters: Provided, That 
the use of these funds for these purposes is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 and that 
such use shall be available only to the ertent 
the President designates such use an emergency 
requirement pursuant to such Act. 

The second proviso of the matter under the 
heading "DISASTER ASSISTANCE" under the 
heading ‘‘COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION" of 
chapter I of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-50; 107 Stat. 241) is 
amended by inserting before the colon at the 
end the following: “, including payments to pro- 
ducers for the 1993, 1994, and 1995 crops of pa- 
paya if (1) the papaya would have been har- 
vested if the papaya plants had not been de- 
stroyed, and (2) the papaya plants would not 
have produced fruit for a lifetime total of more 
than 3 crop years based on normal cultivation 
practices". Payments under this paragraph 
shall be made only to the ertent that claims for 
the payments are filed not later than the date 
that is 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act: Provided, That the use of funds for 
this purpose is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985 and that such use shall be available 
only to the extent the President designates such 
use an emergency requirement pursuant to such 
Act. 

Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
made available to fund crop loss disaster assist- 
ance as under the provisions of Public Law 101- 
624 for 1993 losses of nursery stock and inven- 
tory being grown for commercial sale, if such 
stock or inventory would mormally have been 
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sold іп 1993, 1994 or 1995: Provided, That the use 
of these funds for these purposes is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 and that such use 
shall be available only to the extent the Presi- 
dent designates such use an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to such Act. 
CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
For an additional amount for emergency ex- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other disas- 
ters, $309,750,000, to remain available until ет- 
pended, of which up to $55,000,000 may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriations for 

“Salaries and erpenses'' for associated adminis- 

trative erpenses: Provided, That the entire 

amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 

Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 

amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 
Section 24 of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 

651) is amended in subsection (a) by striking the 

period at the end thereof and by inserting in 

lieu thereof the following: “, and shall give pri- 
ority to a proposal to restore an area determined 
to be a major disaster by the President on a date 
not more than three years prior to the fiscal 
year for which the application is made. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 

For an additional amount for "Military Per- 
sonnel, Атту”, $6,600,000: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 

Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 

amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For an additional amount for “Military Per- 
sonnel, Navy"', $19,400,000: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for Military Per- 
sonnel, Air Force“, $18,400,000: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 

For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Army", $420,100,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 

For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Navy", $104,800,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
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and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for “Оретайоп and 
Maintenance, Air Force“, $560,100,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 


For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Defense-Wide'', $21,600,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For an additional amount for ''Aircraft Pro- 
curement, Атту”, $20,300,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For an additional amount for “Other Procure- 
ment, Атту”, $200,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1996: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for Other Procure- 
ment, Air Force", $26,800,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—CHAPTER 3 


SEC. 301. Notwithstanding sections 607 and 630 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2357 and 22 U.S.C. 2390), reimbursements re- 
ceived from the United Nations for erpenses of 
the Department of Defense charged to the ap- 
propriations provided by this Act shall be depos- 
ited to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 


ury. 

SEC. 302. Funds appropriated in this chapter 
shall only be obligated and expended to fund 
the incremental and associated costs of the De- 
partment of Defense incurred in connection with 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Somalia; the ongoing Unmited States humani- 
tarian airdrops, hospital operations, and en- 
forcement of the no-fly zone relating to Bosnia; 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Southwest Asia; and the ongoing United States 
operations supporting the maritime interception 
operations relating to Haiti. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

For an additional amount for “Flood control 
and coastal emergencies", $70,000,000, to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That such 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
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Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

The prohibition against obligating funds for 
construction until sixty days from the date the 
Secretary transmits a report to the Congress in 
accordance with section 5 of the Reclamation 
Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 U.S.C. 509) is 
waived for the Crooked River Project, Ochoco 
Dam, Oregon, to allow for an earlier start of 
emergency repair work. 

CHAPTER 5 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-112 and designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended, subject to the terms and conditions 
specified in Public Law 103-112, $300,000,000, if 
designated by the President as an emergency, 
may be allotted by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, as she de- 
termines is appropriate, to any one or more of 
the jurisdictions funded under title ХХУІ of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, to 
meet emergency needs. 

The second paragraph under this heading in 
Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: strike 
“June 30, 1994" and insert September 30, 1994 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 

For carrying out disaster assistance activities 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters as au- 
thorized under section 7 of Public Law 81-874, 
$165,000,000, to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant іо section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for Student finan- 
cial assistance" for payment of awards made 
under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, $80,000,000, 
to remain available through September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That notwithstanding sections 442(e) 
and 462(j) of such Act, the Secretary may reallo- 
cate, for use in award year 1994-1995 only, any 
excess funds returned to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation under the Federal Work-Study or Federal 
Perkins Loan programs from award year 1993- 
1994 to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended: Provided further, 
That fiscal year 1992 Federal Work-Study and 
Federal Perkins Loan funds that were reallo- 
cated to institutions for use in award year 1993- 
1994, pursuant to Public Law 103-75, and fiscal 
year 1992 Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant funds that were reallocated 
to institutions by the Secretary for use in award 
year 1993-1994, pursuant to section 413D(e) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm as a result of the Midwest floods of 1993 
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shall remain available for use in award year 
1994-1995 by institutions that received such re- 
allocations. 


CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover erpenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in addi- 
tion $400,000,000, which shall be available only 
to the ertent an official budget request for a 
specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to the Congress, all to be derived from 
the Highway Trust Fund and to remain avail- 
able until erpended: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended: Provided further, That the limitation 
on obligations per State in 23 U.S.C. 125(b) shall 
not apply to projects relating to such earth- 
quake: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
23 U.S.C. 120(e), the Federal share for any 
project on the Federal-aid highway system re- 
lated to such earthquake shall be 100 percent for 
the costs incurred in the 180 day period begin- 
ning on the date of the earthquake: Provided 
further, That project costs incurred prior to im- 
plementation of this bill and subsequent to the 
January 17, 1994, Northridge Earthquake, that 
are funded from other than Federal Emergency 
Relief funds that were otherwise eligible for 
Emergency Relief funding, are approved for 
Emergency Relief funds and such costs regard- 
less of initial funding sources are to be reim- 
bursed with Emergency Relief funds; Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, of the funds made available by the 
Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-368) under ''Federal 
Highway Administration, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning (Highway Trust Fund)," $337,000 of the 
funds received by Hawaii shall be made avail- 
able by the State of Hawaii directly to the 
County of Kauai, Hawaii, for conducting com- 
prehensive reviews of transportation infrastruc- 
ture needs incurred in connection with Hurri- 
cane Iniki, and, these funds shall remain avail- 
able until erpended. 

In addition, for emergency expenses resulting 
from the Loma Prieta earthquake of October 17, 
1989, as authorized by 23 U.S.C. 125, 
$315,000,000, to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ет- 
pended: Provided, That such amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 

CHAPTER 7 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 
For an additional amount for emergency ет- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, $21,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended, of which not to 
exceed $802,000 is available for transfer to Gen- 
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eral Operating Expenses, the Guaranty and In- 
demnity Program Account, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Loans Program Account: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

For an additional amount ſor Construction, 
major projects" for emergency expenses result- 
ing from the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $45,600,000, 
to remain available until erpended, of which 
such sums as may be necessary may be trans- 
ferred to the Medical care and Construction. 
minor projects accounts: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000, to remain available until December 
31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for rental 
assistance under the section 8 existing housing 
certificate program (42 U.S.C. 1437f) and the 
housing voucher program under section 8(0) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437f(0)), and $25,000,000 shall be for the mod- 
ernization of existing public housing projects 
pursuant to section 14 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 14371): Provided, 
That these funds shall be used first to replenish 
amounts used from the headquarters reserve es- 
tablished pursuant by section 213(d)(4)(A) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974, as amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Califor- 
nia: Provided further, That any amounts re- 
maining after the headquarters reserve has been 
replenished shall be available under such pro- 
grams for additional assistance to victims of the 
earthquake referred to above: Provided further, 
That in administering these funds, the Secretary 
may waive or specify alternative requirements 
for any provision of any statute or regulation 
that the Secretary administers in connection 
with the obligation by the Secretary or any use 
by the recipient of these funds, except for the re- 
quirements relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is re- 
quired to facilitate the obligation and use of 
such funds and would not be inconsistent with 
the overall purpose of the statute or regulation: 
Provided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as 5 

FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 

For emergency assistance to owners of eligible 
multifamily housing projects damaged by the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
who are either insured or formerly insured 
under the National Housing Act, as amended, or 
otherwise eligible for assistance under section 
201(c) of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Amendments of 1978, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 17152-1a), in the program of assistance 
for troubled multifamily housing projects under 
the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978, as amended, $100,000,000, 
to remain available until September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That assistance to an owner of a mul- 
tifamily housing project assisted, but not in- 
sured under the National Housing Act, may be 
made if the project owner and the mortgagee 
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have provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in а manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development: 
Provided further, That assistance is for the re- 
pair of damage or the recovery of losses directly 
attributable to the Southern California earth- 
quake of 1994: Provided further, That in admin- 
istering these funds, the Secretary may waive, 
or specify alternative requirements for, any pro- 
vision of any statute or regulation that the Sec- 
retary administers in connection with the obli- 
gation by the Secretary or any use by the recipi- 
ent of these funds, except for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is re- 
quired to facilitate the obligation and use of 
such funds, and would not be inconsistent with 
the overall purpose of the statute or regulation: 
Provided further, That after assisting economi- 
cally viable FHA insured projects, to the extent 
funds remain available the Secretary may pro- 
vide assistance to economically viable projects 
assisted with a loan made under section 312 of 
the National Housing Act of 1964 and projects 
assisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 but not insured under the 
National Housing Act: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

For higher mortgage limits and improved ac- 
cess to mortgage insurance for victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, title 11 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is further amended, 
as follows: 

(1) In section 203(h), by— 

(A) striking out section 102(2) and 401 of the 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act” 
and inserting ''Robert T. Stafford Disaster Re- 
lief and Emergency Assistance Act"; and 

(B) adding the following new sentence at the 
end thereof: "In any case in which the single 
family residence to be insured under this sub- 
section is within a jurisdiction in which the 
President has declared a major disaster to have 
occurred, the Secretary їз authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from the 
date of such Presidential declaration, to enter 
into agreements to insure a mortgage which in- 
volves a principal obligation of up to 100 percent 
of ihe dollar limitation determined under section 
305(a)(2) of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation Act for single family residence, and 
not in ercess of 100 percent of the appraised 
value. 

(2) In section 203(k), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) The Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to erceed 18 months from the 
date on which the President has declared a 
major disaster to have occurred, to enter into 
agreements to insure a rehabilitation loan under 
this subsection which involves a principal obli- 
gation of up to 100 percent of the dollar limita- 
tion determined under section 305(a)(2) of the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation Act 
for a residence of the applicable size, if such 
loan is secured by a structure and property that 
are within a jurisdiction in which the President 
has declared such disaster, pursuant to the Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act, and if such loan otherwise con- 
forms to the loan-to-value ratio and other re- 
quirements of this subsection.”’. 

(3) In section 234(c), by inserting after 
“203(5Х2)” in the third sentence the phrase: “от 
pursuant to section 203(h) under the conditions 
described in section 203(һ)”. 
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Eligibility for loans made under the authority 
granted by the preceding paragraph shall be 
limited to persons whose principal residence was 
damaged or destroyed as a result of a Presi- 
dentially declared major disaster event: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions under this heading 
shall be effective only for the 18 month period 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

For an additional amount for Community 
development grants“, as authorized under title I 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, for emergency expenses resulting 
from the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California or the Midwest Floods of 1993, 
$500,000,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1996 for all activities eligible under such title 
I except those activities reimbursable by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) or available through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA): Provided, That from 
this amount, the Secretary may transfer up to 
$75,000,000 to the “НОМЕ investment partner- 
ships program"', as authorized under title II of 
the Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act, as amended (Public Law 101-625), 
to remain available until erpended, as an addi- 
tional amount for such emergency expenses for 
all activities eligible under such title II except 
activities reimbursable by FEMA or available 
through SBA: Provided further, That the recipi- 
ents of amounts under this appropriation, in- 
cluding the foregoing transfer (if any), shall use 
such amounts first to replenish amounts pre- 
viously obligated under their Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant or HOME programs, respec- 
tively, in connection with the Southern Califor- 
nia earthquake of January 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative re- 
quirements for, any provision of any statute or 
regulation that the Secretary administers in 
connection with the obligation by the Secretary 
от any use by the recipient of these funds, ет- 
cept for statutory requirements relating to fair 
housing and nondiscrimination, the enviren- 
ment, and labor standards, upon finding that 
such waiver is required to facilitate the obliga- 
tion and use of such funds, and would not be 
inconsistent with the overall purpose of the stat- 
ute or regulation: Provided further, That with 
respect to funds made available by this head 
that are proposed to be used by recipients af- 
fected by the Midwest floods of 1993 for the pur- 
pose of hazard mitigation through flood plain 
real property acquisition or relocation, the Sec- 
retary shall secure assurances from grantees 
that such activities will be subject to the re- 
quirements of sections 3 and 4 of the Hazard 
Mitigation and Relocation Assistance Act of 
1993 (Public Law 103-181, 107 Stat. 2054-2056): 
Provided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251()(2)(0)() of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

DISASTER RELIEF 

For an additional amount for Disaster Re- 
lief" for the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $4,709,000,000 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for “Ететдепсу 

Management Planning and Assistance", to 
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carry out activities under the Earthquake Haz- 
ards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 7701 et seq.) $15,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until erpended, to study the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California in order to 
enhance seismic safety throughout the United 
States: Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 

CHAPTER 8 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 


For an additional amount for emergency ex- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, the Midwest 
Floods and other disasters, $550,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended: Provided, That 
these funds may be transferred to any author- 
ized Federal governmental activity to meet the 
requirements of such disasters: Provided further, 
That the entire amount shall be available only 
to the ertent that an official budget request for 
a specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined іп the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the President's request shall specifically identify 
programs, projects and activities to be funded 
and no funds shall be available for 15 days after 
the submission of the request: Provided further, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

This title may be cited as the “Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994''. 
TITLE ІІ--ЗУРРІЕМЕМТАІ, APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 

CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

For an additional amount for Extension 
Service," $1,400,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1995, of which up to $750,000 may 
be transferred to the Cooperative State Research 
Service. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses from fees collected pursuant to sec- 
tion 736 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, not to exceed $2,284,000, to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That fees 
derived from applications received during fiscal 
year 1994 shall be credited to the appropriation 
current in the year in which fees are collected 
and subject to the fiscal year 1994 limitation. 

CHAPTER 2 

DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 

AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 

LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for salaries and ex- 
penses, $75,000, to remain available until er- 
pended, for electronic records management ac- 
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tivities to comply with Armstrong against Етес- 
utive Office of the President. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for Resource Man- 
agement” to carry out the Forest Plan in the 
Pacific Northwest, $2,100,000, of which $400,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the “О spill 
emergency fund” and $1,700,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion“. 

LAND ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for Land acquisi- 
tion for the acquisition of land or interests in 
land, from willing sellers, in the Midwest area 
flooded in 1993, $4,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, to be derived by transfer from 
amounts appropriated to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service under the heading Con- 
struction” in Public Law 103-75, to be used for 
nonstructural measures to meet flood damage 
control and fish and wildlife habitat restoration 
objectives. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construction, 
to replenish funds used for emergency actions 
related to storm damaged facilities within Na- 
tional Park System areas, $13,102,000, to remain 
available until erpended. 

LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount ſor Land acquisi- 
tion and state assistance," $1,274,000, to be de- 
rived from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, to remain available until erpended, to re- 
plenish funds used for emergency actions relat- 
ed to storm damaged facilities within National 
Park System areas; and in addition, an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed $6,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended, to be derived by 
transfer from balances under the heading ''Con- 
struction," for project modifications authorized 
by section 104 of the Everglades National Park 
Protection and Expansion Act of 1989, to be 
available for Federal assistance to the State of 
Florida for acquisition of lands or interests 
therein adjacent to, or affecting the restoration 
of, natural water flows to Everglades National 
Park and Florida Bay. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by inserting the words 
"not to  erceed'" before the amount 
**$316,111,000"". 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construction, 
$12,363,000, to remain available until erpended. 

INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 

AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by adding the following 
before the last period: “, and (3) to reimburse 
Indian trust fund account holders for loss(es) to 
their respective accounts where the claim for 
said loss(es) has been reduced to a judgment or 
settlement agreement approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice“. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Section 303 of Public Law 97-257, as amended, 
is repealed. 

The seventh proviso under the head “Clean 
Coal Technology" in Public Law 101-512, and 
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the seventh proviso under the head ''Clean Coal 

Technology" in Public Law 102-154, both con- 

cerning Federal employment, are repealed. 
CHAPTER 4 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 
For an additional amount for Advances to 
the unemployment trust fund and other funds," 
$61,400,000, to remain available until September 
39, 1995. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses for the current population parallel 
survey, $10,100,000: Provided, That an amount 
equal to the amount obligated in the ''Training 
and employment services“ account for this pur- 
pose upon the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be transferred from this account and 
merged into the “Training and employment 
services account. 
CHAPTER 5 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
For an additional amount for “Office of the 
Secretary”, $450,000. 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 
For an additional amount for expenses of the 
"Office of the Secretary of the Senate", 
$600,000. 
CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Of funds provided under this heading under 

Public Law 103-75, $4,000,000 shall, in combina- 

tion with funds made available under this head- 

ing under Public Law 102-368, be made available 

for operating, acquisition, construction, and im- 

provement costs associated with the Midwest 

floods, and shall remain available until er- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 
Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing under Public Law 102-368, $2,000,000 shall 

be made available for costs associated with the 

Midwest floods, and shall remain available until 

erpended. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

For grants to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, for engineering and design ac- 
tivities to enable the James A. Farley Post Office 
in New York City to be used as a train station 
and commercial center: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may retain from these funds such 
amounts as the Secretary shall deem appro- 
priate to undertake the environmental and his- 
toric preservation analyses associated with this 
project: Provided further, That no funds pro- 
vided under this head shall be available for con- 
struction until the Secretary submits a report to 
the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions regarding the financing of necessary im- 
provements to the existing Pennsylvania Station 
and the financing of the operating and capital 
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costs accruing to the commuter rail authorities 
operating in said station as a result of this rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF NEXT GENERATION RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

The obligation limitation for the High-Speed 
Ground Transportation” program in Public Law 
103-122 is amended by deleting ‘‘$3,500,000"’ and 
inserting “87,952,000”. 

GENERAL PROVISION 

Section 310(c)(3) of the Department of Trans- 
portation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994, is amended by— 

(a) inserting “6005,” after “6001,”; and 

(b) inserting “: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, amounts made 
available under section 6005 of Public Law 102- 
240 shall be subject to the obligation limitation 
for Federal-aid highways and highway-safety 
construction programs under the head ‘Federal- 
Aid Highways' in this Act” after section 104(a) 
of title 23, United States Code’’. 

CHAPTER 7? 

TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary erpenses for salaries and ex- 
penses for the costs of electronic communica- 
tions records management activities for compli- 
ance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Erecu- 
tive Office of the President, $7,030,000, to remain 
available until erpended, of which $6,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer from Department of 
Defense, "Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary erpenses for salaries and er- 
penses for the costs of electronic communica- 
tions records management activities for compli- 
ance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Етеси- 
tive Office of the President, $5,320,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Compensation 
and pensions, $698,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Readjustment 
benefits, $103,200,000, to remain available until 
erpended. 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(BY TRANSFER) 

For an additional amount for ''Medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operating er- 
репзез”, $3,500,000, to be derived by transfer 
from amounts appropriated under the head 
“Medical сате" in Public Law 103-124. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
During fiscal year 1994, the limitation on com- 
mitments to guarantee loans to carry out the 
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purposes of section 203(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is increased by an addi- 
tional loan principal of not to exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 
FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The limitation on commitments during fiscal 
year 1994 to guarantee loans authorized by sec- 
tions 238 and 519 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 17152-3(b) and 1735c(f), is 
increased by an additional loan principal, any 
part of which is to be guaranteed, of not to ez- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Of the $260,000,000 earmarked in Public Law 
102-389, in the 14th proviso under the head An- 
nual Contributions for Assisted Housing, for 
special purpose grants (106 Stat. 1571, 1584), 
$1,300,000 made available for continued assist- 
ance to two sugarcane mills on the Hilo- 
Hamakua Coast of Hawaii shall also be avail- 
able to community-based and employee-support 
organizations along the Hamakua Coast, to ad- 
dress social and economic needs in such area. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

WATER INFRASTRUCTURE STATE REVOLVING FUNDS 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, the $500,000,000 ear- 
marked to not become available until May 31, 
1994, shall instead not become available until 
September 30, 1994. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


The proviso under this heading in Public Law 
103-124 is repealed. 


COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


For an additional amount for Council on 
Environmental Quality and Office of Environ- 
mental Quality", $300,000. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For an additional amount for "Research and 
development“, $40,000,000, of which $20,000,000 
shall become available for obligation on October 
1, 1994: Provided, That these funds shall be 
available for the commercial mid-deck aug- 
mentation module, in addition to such amounts 
as may be subsequently appropriated. 

The second proviso under this heading in 
Public Law 103-124 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: Provided further, That of the funds pro- 
vided under this heading, for the redesigned 
Space Station, (1) not to ezceed $160,000,000 
shall be for termination costs connected only 
with Space Station Freedom contracts, (2) not to 
exceed $172,000,000 shall be for space station op- 
erations and utilization capability development, 
and (3) not to exceed $99,000,000 shall be for 
supporting development: 

The fifth and sirth provisos under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124 are deleted and the 
fourth proviso thereunder is amended to read: 
"Provided further, That of the funds made 
available under this heading, not to exceed 
$117,200,000 shall be available for activities to 
support cooperative space ventures between the 
United States and the Republic of Russia out- 
lined in the joint agreement of September 2, 
1995”. 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

For an additional amount for Research and 
program management, $60,000,000. 

NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

From the amounts appropriated to the Cor- 
poration for National and Community Service in 
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Public Law 103-124, up to $3,000,000 may be 
made available for a demonstration program for 
Stafford Loan Forgiveness authorized under 
section 428 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1078). : 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 2001. (a) Section 1205(a)(1) of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1993 is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon the following: 
"and amounts transferred by the Architect of 
the Capitol from funds appropriated to the Ar- 
chitect"'. 

(b) Section 1205(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа payments and inserting 
„ payments"; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end 
the following: ", and payments pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 139, 103d Congress, agreed to 
August 4, 1993”. . 

(c) Section 1205 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(d) In case of an award under section 307 of 
Public Law 102-166, a payment pursuant to an 
agreement under section 310 of such Public Law, 
or a payment pursuant to Senate Resolution 
139, 103d Congress, agreed to August 4, 1993, to 
an employee described in section 301(c)(1)(B) of 
such Public Law, to an applicant for a position 
described in section 301(с)(1)(С) of such Public 
Law that is to be occupied by such an employee, 
or to an individual described їп section 
301(c)(1)(D) of such Public Law who was for- 
merly such an employee, the Architect of the 
Capitol, at the direction of the Secretary of the 
Senate, shall transfer to the account established 
by subsection (a), from funds that are appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol under the 
heading ‘CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS’ 
under the subheading ‘SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS' and that are otherwise available for obli- 
gation at the time the award is ordered or the 
agreement is entered into, an amount sufficient 
to pay such award or make such payment. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective on and after October 1, 1992. 

SEC. 2002. (a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) historically it is the policy of the Federal 
Government to provide financial and other as- 
sistance to the victims of natural disasters; 

(2) since fiscal year 1988, the Congress has en- 
acted 6 major disaster relief supplemental appro- 
priations Acts providing а total of 
$17,012,000,000 in budget authority for Federal 
disaster assistance for domestic disasters; 

(3) the provision of Federal disaster assistance 
reflects the traditions and values of the Amer- 
ican people who have always been willing to 
provide help to those who have been victimized 
by catastrophic events and forces beyond their 
control; 

(4) the unprecedented growth in the cost of 
disaster assistance needs to be reconciled with 
the restraints imposed on discretionary spending 
and with the deficit reduction goals of the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 and the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, under 
which significant progress is being made in re- 
ducing the Federal deficit; and 

(5) a prospective policy should be developed 
for anticipating and funding disaster needs and 
other emergencies in keeping with continuing 
fiscal constraints on the Federal Government. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) there should be established in the Senate a 
Bipartisan Task Force on Funding Disaster Re- 
lief; and 

(2) the Task Force should— 

(A) consult with the Senate committees with 
jurisdiction over disaster relief programs; 

(B) compile information on the history of Fed- 
eral disaster relief and recovery funding; 

(C) evaluate the types and amounts of Federal 
financial assistance provided to individuals, 
State and local governments, and nonprofit or- 
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ganizations after disasters strike, as well as rel- 
evant insurance coverage and loss experience; 

(D) consider the relationship between funding 
disaster relief and complying with the deficit 
control requirements of the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993, and other deficit control provisions 
enacted prior to 1990; and 

(E) report its findings, options, and тес- 
ommendations to the Senate with regard to the 
consideration of future disaster assistance fund- 
ing requests prior to the convening of the 104th 
Congress. 

SEC. 2003. (a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 31.—Sec- 
tion 301(d) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “ап Under Secretary for 
Enforcement," after “2 Under Secretaries,"'. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5.—Section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing Under Secretary of the Treasury (or Coun- 
selor)." and striking Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs." and inserting 
in lieu thereof, ‘‘Under Secretaries of the Treas- 
иту (3).”. 

SEC. 2004. Of the funds made available for the 
purpose of defraying erpenses for the automa- 
tion of fingerprint identification services under 
the heading "SALARIES AND EXPENSES” under 
the heading ‘FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION” in title I of the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-121), $20,000,000 shall be available (to re- 
main available until erpended) to hire 500 em- 
ployees to carry out the automation of finger- 
print identification services without regard to 
any employment ceiling imposed by the Presi- 
dent or by law. 

TITLE III—RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $4,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,463,000 are re- 
scinded, including $4,375,000 of contracts and 
grants for agricultural research under the Act of 
August 4, 1965, as amended; $6,729,000 for com- 
petitive research grants under section 2(b) of the 
Act of August 4, 1965; and $1,359,000 for nec- 
essary erpenses of Cooperative State Research 
Service activities. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $2,897,000 are re- 
scinded. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $21,158,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
for the cost of credit sales of acquired property 
direct loans in Public Law 103-111, $5,094,000 
are rescinded. 

RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of low-income hous- 
ing section 502 direct loans, $1,515,000; for the 
cost of section 515 rental housing loans, 
$12,443,000; for the cost of section 504 housing 
repair loans, $1,204,000; for the cost of section 
514 farm labor housing loans, $483,000. 

RURAL HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE LOANS 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of 5 percent rural 


electrification direct loans, $3,388,000; for the 


cost of 5 percent rural telephone direct loans, 
$3,222,000. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-341, $6,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAM FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $5,200,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for title ІП, 
$45,000,000 are rescinded, and of the amounts 
made available for ocean freight differential 
costs, $4,600,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for the cost of direct 
credit agreements, including the cost of modify- 
ing credit agreements, $35,400,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $2,000,000 are rescinded. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 
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MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Catawba 
Indian Tribe in Public Law 103-121, $500,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $4,254,000 are re- 
scinded. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

From unobligated balances available under 
this heading, $20,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $600,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 

(RESCISSION) 
Of the balances in the Buying power mainte- 
nance account, $8,800,000 are rescinded. 
THE JUDICIARY 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
DEFENDER SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RADIO RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the balances available under this heading, 
$1,700,000 are rescinded. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $4,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 
NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $8,700,000 are rescinded. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $12,800,000 are re- 
scinded. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $27,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $104,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 

EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $50,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $110,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years 
Energy and Water Development Acts, $24,970,000 
are rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years 
Energy and Water Development Acts, $97,319,000 
are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Laws 102-27, 102-368, 102-377 
and prior years Energy and Water Development 
Acts, $40,000,000. are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $97,300,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the reduction shall be 
taken as a general reduction, applied to each 
program equally, so as not to eliminate or dis- 
proportionately reduce any program, project or 
activity in the Energy Supply, Research and 
Development Activities account as included in 
the reports accompanying Public Law 103-126. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing for superconducting magnetic energy storage 
in Public Law 103-126, $10,000,000 are rescinded. 

URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years’ 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Acts, $42,000,000 are rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $12,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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CHAPTER 5 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for the United States 
contribution to the sizth replenishment of the 
African Development Fund, $2,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal year 1994 and prior fiscal years to 
carry out the provisions of sections 103 through 
106 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
$40,879,000 are rescinded. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for expenses related to 
the implementation of the recommendations of 
the Report of the National Performance Review, 
$3,000,000 are rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 
OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds made available under this heading and 
title VI of Public Law 103-87, and prior Acts 
making appropriations for foreign operations, 
erport financing, and related programs, for as- 
sistance for the new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, $145,000,000 are rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal years 1987 through 1994 to carry 
out the provisions of chapter 4 of part 11 of the 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $32,700,000 are 
rescinded. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing (including earmarked funds) in Public Law 
102-391 and prior appropriations acts, for grants 
to carry out the provisions of section 23 of the 
Arms Export Control Act, $65,562,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for grants to carry out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Arms Export 
Control Act, $25,721,000 are rescinded: Provided, 
That such rescission shall be derived only from 
nonearmarked amounts. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available (including ear- 
marked funds) under this heading in Public 
Law 102-391 and prior appropriations acts, 
$438,000 are rescinded. 
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CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 100-446 and Public Law 102- 
154, $3,874,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this heading, 
$16,275,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 7 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, AND EDUCATION, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Labor, 
$4,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and erpenses апа adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (except the Social Security Ad- 
ministration), $37,500,000 are rescinded. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in the first para- 
graph under this heading in Public Law 103- 
112, $10,909,000 are rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 to invest in a state- 
of-the-art computing network, $80,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Education, 
$8,500,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Senate 
under the heading ''Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate" in Public Law 102-90, 
$1,500,000 are rescinded. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 101-520, $633,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

“ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES", $633,000, as 
follows: 

"Official Erpenses of Members", $128,000; 
"supplies, materials, administrative costs and 
Federal tort claims“, $125,000; net ezpenses of 
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purchase, lease and maintenance of office 
equipment", $364,000; and Government con- 
tributions to employees’ life insurance fund, re- 
tirement funds, Social Security fund, Medicare 
fund, health benefits fund, and worker's and 
unemployment compensation", $16,000. 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-90, $2,352,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

"HOUSE LEADERSHIP OFFICES”, $253,000; 
"COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET (STUDIES)'', $4,000; 
"STANDING COMMITTEES, SPECIAL AND SELECT", 

$378,000; 
“ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES", $943,000, as 
follows: 

"Official Expenses of Members“. $876,000; and 
""stenographic reporting of committee hearings", 
$67,000; 

"COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (STUDIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS)", $595,000; 
"SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES”, $179,000, 
as follows: 

“Office of the Postmaster“, $19,000; “for sala- 
ries and erpenses of the Office of the Histo- 
rian”, $26,000; the House Democratic Steering 
and Policy Committee and the Democratic Cau- 
cus", $73,000; and the House Republican Con- 
ference”, $61,000. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $1,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $650,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE ACCOUNT, 

PART III 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-110, $601,224,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under section 419 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1389), 
$10,067,000 are rescinded. 

RENTAL PAYMENTS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $1,781,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $2,750,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the available balances under this heading, 
$65,205,300 are rescinded. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 14 of Public Law 91-258 as amended, 
$488,200,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for specific high- 
way projects, $23,701,035 are rescinded: Pro- 
vided, That of the amounts made available for 
Federal-aid highways pursuant to provisions of 
the Surface Transportation and Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance Act of 1987, $2,517,473 are re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the authority 
made available for bridges on Federal dams pur- 
suant to section 320 of title 23, United States 
Code, $9,478,139 are rescinded: Provided further, 
That this rescission shall not apply to any emer- 
gency relief project under section 125 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 108 of title 23, United States Code, and 
section 7 of Public Law 90-495, $20,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under 153, 402, and 408 of title 23, United 
States Code, and section 209 of Public Law 95- 
599, as amended, $219,750,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $17,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 99-190, $808,935 are rescinded. 
CHAPTER 11 
TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-123, $6,400,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
(LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-123, the Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994, and from 
available unobligated balances from previous 
appropriations acts, $127,691,000 are rescinded 
for the following projects in the following 
amounts: 

Alabama: 

Montgomery, U.S. Courthouse, $5,000,000. 

Arizona; 

Naco, U.S. Border Station, $74,000. 
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Sierra Vista, U.S. Magistrates Office, 
$1,000,000: Provided, That up to $1,000,000 shall 
be made available for such project from funds 
made available in Public Law 103-123 for non- 
prospectus construction projects. 

California: 

Calexico, U.S. Border Station, $900,000. 

Menlo Park, U.S. Geological Survey Office 
and Laboratory Buildings, $783,000. 

Sacramento, U.S. Courthouse and Federal 
Building, $3,391,000. 

Tecate, U.S. Border Station, $165,000. 

District of Columbia: 

Army Corps of Engineers, 
Building, $11,309,000. 

Federal Office Building No. 6, $11,100,000. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Field Office, 
$5,679,000. 

White House remote delivery and vehicle 
maintenance facility, $5,382,000. 

U.S. Secret Service, Headquarters, $23,274,000. 

Florida: 

Lakeland, Federal Building, $4,400,000. 

Tampa, U.S. Courthouse, $7,472,000. 

lowa: 

Burlington, Parking Facility, $2,400,000. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston, U.S. Courthouse, $4,076,000. 

Maryland: 

Bowie, Bureau of Census, Computer Center, 
$660,000. 

New Carrollton, 
$30,100,000. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis, Federal Building and U.S. 
Courthouse, $4,197,000. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord, U.S. Courthouse, $867,000. 

Nevada: 

Reno, Federal Building and U.S. Courthouse, 
$875,000. 

New Jersey: 

Newark, Federal Building, 20 Washington 
Plaza, $327,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia, Veterans Affairs Federal Build- 
ing, $1,276,000. 

Tennessee: 

Knozville, U.S. Courthouse, $800,000. 

United States Virgin Islands: 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, U.S. Court- 
house and Annez, $2,184,000. 

CHAPTER 12 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE GRANTS (HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, an additional $50,000,000 
are rescinded. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts earmarked under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, $325,000,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the $541,000,000 ear- 
marked in the sirth proviso under this heading 
shall be reduced accordingly. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
CHEMICAL SAFETY AND HAZARD INVESTIGATION 
BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $770,000 are re- 
scinded. 


Headquarters 


Internal Revenue Service, 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $63,000,000 are те- 
scinded. 

SPACE FLIGHT, CONTROL, AND DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $32,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 401. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for ob- 
ligation beyond the current fiscal year unless 
expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 402. The Architect of the Capitol shall be 
considered the agency for the purposes of the 
election in section 801(b)(2)(B) of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act and the head of 
the agency for purposes of subsection (b)(2)(C) 
of such section. 

PROHIBITION OF BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS NOT 
LAWFULLY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

SEC. 403. None of the funds made available in 
this Act may be used to provide any benefit or 
assistance to any individual in the United 
States when it is known to a Federal entity or 
official to which the funds are made available 
that— 

(1) the individual is not lawfully within the 
United States; 

(2) the direct Federal assistance or benefit to 
be provided is other than search amd rescue; 
emergency medical care; emergency mass care; 
emergency shelter; clearance of roads and con- 
struction of temporary bridges necessary to the 
performance of emergency tasks and essential 
community services; warning of further risks or 
hazards; dissemination of public information 
and assistance regarding health and safety 
measures; the provision of food, water, medi- 
cine, and other essential needs, including move- 
ment of supplies or persons; and reduction of 
immediate threats to life, property and public 
health and safety; 

(3) temporary housing assistance provided in 
this Act may be made available to individuals 
and families for a period of up to 90 days with- 
out regard to the requirements of subsection (4); 

(4) immediately upon the enactment of this 
Act, other than for the purposes set forth in 
subsections (2) and (3) of this section, any Fed- 
eral entity or official who makes available funds 
under this Act shall take reasonable steps to de- 
termine whether any individual or company 
seeking to obtain such funds is lawfully within 
the United States; and 

(5) the implementation of this section shall not 
require the publication or implementation of 
any intervening regulations. 

SEC. 404. (a) STUDY BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a study regarding Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, that may pre- 
vent or impair the ability of State and local au- 
thorities to rebuild expeditiously the areas dev- 
astated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California. In conducting the study, 
the Comptroller General shall consult with State 
and local officials of California. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Comptrol- 
ler General shall submit to the Congress a report 
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setting forth findings and recommendations as a 
result of the study conducted under subsection 
(a). The report shall include— 

(1) an identification of the specific Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, referred to in 
subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the manner in which such 
laws, mandates, and other requirements may 
prevent or impair the ability of State and local 
authorities to rebuild erpeditiously the areas 
devastated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California; and 

(3) recommended forms of, and appropriate 
time periods for, relief from such laws, man- 
dates, and other requirements. 

SEC. 405. In the case of any equipment or 
product that may be authorized to be purchased 
with financial assistance provided using funds 
made available in this Act, it is the sense of the 
Congress that entities receiving the assistance 
should, in erpending the assistance, purchase 
only American-made equipment and products, 
and that notice of this provision be given to 
each recipient of assistance covered under this 
Act. 

SEC. 406. EXTENSION OF RTC CIVIL STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section 21A(b)(14)(C) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1441a(b)(14)(C)) is 
amended by striking clause (i) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) the period beginning on the date the claim 
accrues (as determined pursuant to section 
11(d)(14)(B) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act) and ending on December 31, 1995 or ending 
on the date of the termination of the Corpora- 
tion pursuant to section 21 A(m)(1), whichever is 
later; от”. 

SEC. 407. REPEALS. 

Except for subsection (b) of section 3508, sec- 
tions 3508 and 3509 of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes and Standing Rock Siour Tribe Equitable 
Compensation Act are repealed effective October 
30, 1992. 

SEC. 408. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Department of Defense should proceed with 
construction of a new facility for the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research at Forest Glen, 
Maryland, not later than 45 days after enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 409. (a) Section 223(d)(4) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U.S.C. 423(d)(4)) is amended by 
inserting the following after the first sentence: 
“If an individual engages in a criminal activity 
to support substance abuse, any proceeds de- 
rived from such activity shall demonstrate such 
individual's ability to engage in substantial 
gainful activity. 

(b) Section 1614(a)(3)(D) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1382(a)(3)(D)) is amended by in- 
serting the following after the first sentence: I 
an individual engages in a criminal activity to 
support substance abuse, any proceeds derived 
from such activity shall demonstrate such indi- 
vidual's ability to engage in substantial gainful 
activity. 

(с) The amendments made by this section shall 
apply to disability determinations conducted on 
or after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 410. TRANSPORTATION СЕМРКАІ, PROVI- 

SION TO ESTABLISH AN AUXILIARY 
FLIGHT SERVICE STATION. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration is directed to establish and oper- 
ate an Auxiliary Flight Service Station at Mar- 
quette, Michigan, no later than September 1, 
1994, using available funds. 

SEC. 411. Subsection (b) of section 347 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1994 (Public Law 103-160; 107 Stat. 1626) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out section 2774(a)(2)(A) of 
title 10," and inserting in lieu thereof section 
5584(a)(2)(A) of title 5,”; and 
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(2) by striking out “section 2774(a)(2) of such 
title" and inserting in lieu thereof section 
5584(a)(2) of such title“. 

Mr. KERREY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate insists 
on its amendment and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on H.R. 
3759, and the Chair is authorized to ap- 
point conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. HARKIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
REID, Mr. KERREY, Mr. KOHL, Mrs. 
MURRAY, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mr. НАТ- 
FIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. DOMENICI, 
Mr. NICKLES, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. BOND, 
Mr. GORTON, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
MACK, and Mr. BURNS conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, for the 
information of conferees, the con- 
ference on the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill will convene in the morning 
at 10 o'clock in room SC-5. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I 
will not take much time of the Senate. 
I just feel it is a moment for me to say 
thank you, on behalf of Senator FEIN- 
STEIN and myself, to every single Mem- 
ber of this Senate who voted for that 
emergency supplemental арргоргіа- 
tion. I know many of my colleagues 
wanted certain amendments to be 
agreed to. I know many tried to get 
them passed. I know many did not even 
offer them because they saw the hour 
was growing late and they could tell 
from the Senators from California that 
our people were getting a little nervous 
as they watched us debate on other 
matters. 

Senator FEINSTEIN would be here her- 
self saying thank you but she is at the 
moment speaking with the Governor, 
and I am sure the Governor is most 
grateful for this bipartisan action, as is 
Mayor Riordan of Los Angeles, and the 
mayors from all the areas in southern 
California. 

The people of California have an in- 
domitable spirit, as do the people all 
across this great country. But some- 
times our spirit is tested and, when 
you see you cannot get back into your 
home, and you wonder if you ever will 
be able to, and you watch this debate, 
you hope we will help. Your spirit sure- 
ly drags when you worry that we will 
not reach the point that we send this 
over to the conference. 

We reached that point. We had some 
tough debates. A couple of times I 
brought out some pictures from the 
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earthquake to try to remind us why we 
were really debating this. I can only 
say, from the bottom of my heart, this 
means a whole lot to us. I think we are 
going to rebuild southern California. 
We are going to get back on our feet. 
We are going to help now to add to this 
economic recovery which has eluded us 
thus far. 

Again, I say to my friends from both 
sides of the aisle how much this vote 
means to me and to Senator FEINSTEIN 
and to all the people, the 31 million 
people, of California. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
I would like to join with my colleague, 
Senator BOXER, in saying thank you to 
my colleagues. I particularly would 
like to thank Senator BYRD for the ex- 
cellent way in which he protected the 
State of California in this supple- 
mental appropriation. I think it puts 
us on the road to recovery. It is a 
major step forward and, in a State with 
a budget that is deeply troubled, there 
is no way the State of California, and 
there is no way the people of the State, 
could have handled this problem. 

What the earthquake does point out 
to me, particularly, is the fact that 
only 25 percent of the people who own 
homes had earthquake insurance. When 
asked why, the reason that came back 
was., Well, the premiums are so high 
and the deductible is so high, we did 
not think it was worthwhile for us to 
get earthquake insurance." 

I think what this points out is the 
real need for Federal legislation, per- 
haps as an amendment to Senator 
INOUYE’s bill, that will provide Federal 
incentives for private insurance to be 
provided in а national pool to people in 
disaster-prone areas. 

There certainly is going to be no end 
to hurricanes, floods, and earthquakes. 
If you add up the sum total of what was 
spent on this since I have been here, al- 
most $10 billion in this supplemental, 
the Loma Prieta supplemental of al- 
most $4 billion, the supplemental for 
the floods, you see very fast that it is 
the amount, just about, of the stimulus 
package that went down. So, in es- 
sence, we stimulate by providing emer- 
gency disaster relief. To me that does 
not seem to make very good sense. 

So I think there is а very real need 
for us to work on a plan. I would like 
to be part of it, to work on a plan that, 
in essence, is going to be able to pro- 
vide some lower deductible and lower 
premium for earthquake, disaster, 
flood, or hurricane insurance to people 
who need it throughout America. 

But for tonight at least, California 
can take this first healing step, let the 
contracts that аге necessary, and 
FEMA can itself have the funds not 
only to fund the Midwest with the $600 
million that is in this supplemental, 
but also the State of California. 

It was à long day. It was a trying day 
for those of us from the State, but it 
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was a day that eventually produced a 
result. 

Madam President, I would like to 
thank you, I would like to thank all 
my colleagues for their vote in the af- 
firmative. It is greatly appreciated by 
the people of our State. Thank you. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KERREY). The Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, could I 
proceed as if in morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, media re- 
ports this evening indicate that the 
cease-fire in Sarajevo has already been 
broken—that heavy artillery shells and 
machinegun fire struck the city only 
hours after the U.N.-brokered ceasefire 
had gone into effect. 

We will be waiting and watching to 
see whether and how the United Na- 
tions and NATO respond to this attack 
if it is verified. We will be watching to 
see if the pattern of international inac- 
tion has truly been broken. The time 
for talking is over. 

As I stated earlier today, I support 
NATO’s long overdue decision to 
launch air strikes in the event that the 
Bosnian Serbs do not withdraw their 
heavy weapons within 10 days, or if the 
shelling of Sarajevo continues. I am 
pleased that the President has finally 
moved the alliance forward even in this 
limited way. And I hope that this time 
NATO will follow through on its 
threats. 

However, it seems to me that NATO 
air strikes would receive greater sup- 
port here at home if the U.S. Congress 
is formally on board with the Presi- 
dent’s decision. That can best be 
achieved if the Congress discusses the 
matter and passes a resolution support- 
ing this course of action. 

This is not just a matter of getting 
the Congress on board, it is a matter of 
getting the American people on board— 
explaining what our interests are and 
how this NATO action advances those 
interests. Recent opinion polls suggest 
that public support—which appears to 
narrowly favor NATO action—will be 
greater if Congress supports this ac- 
tion. 

Indeed, our experience during the 
Gulf war was that the support of the 
American people for Desert Storm dra- 
matically increased after Congress 
passed an authorizing resolution. 

But, another benefit of seeking con- 
gressional approval is the opportunity 
for all Members of Congress to make 
their views known. Not everyone in the 
Senate shares my views—although I do 
believe that a majority of my col- 
leagues do support the President’s deci- 
sion. 

And those who do not share that view 
or share the President’s view certainly 
should have an opportunity to express 
their views. 


(Mr. 
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I talked to the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona and the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia who both have 
very strong reservations about this 
course of action. We are not going to 
have the opportunity unless there is a 
request and authorization for a resolu- 
tion of approval of the President’s plan 
to have that debate. 


RTC FOOT-DRAGGING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last 
month, I joined with my distinguished 
colleague from New York, Senator 
D'AMATO, in asking both Attorney Gen- 
eral Reno and the interim chief execu- 
tive officer of the Resolution Trust 
Corporation, Roger Altman, to enter 
into agreements tolling the civil stat- 
ute of limitations with respect to 
Madison Guaranty Savings & Loan. We 
have already taken action on this bill, 
so maybe that will not be necessary if 
it is left in the conference report. 

As Senator D’AMATO has explained, 
the RTC has a 5-year period in which to 
bring a civil suit for fraud, starting 
from the date it becomes the conserva- 
tor or receiver of a failed institution. 
Since Madison Guaranty was taken 
over by Federal regulators in February 
1989, it appears that the statute of lim- 
itations will expire later this month. 
Once the statute expires, the RTC—and 
the American people—are out of luck. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Altman's re- 
sponse to our request was evasive at 
best. According to Mr. Altman: 

The RTC will vigorously pursue all appro- 
priate remedies using standard procedures in 
such cases, which could include seeking 
agreements to toll the statute of limitations. 

Notice the choice of words: It is not 
would seek these tolling agreements. It 
is could seek the agreements. Nothing 
firm. No commitments. 

Mr. Altman’s unwillingness to state 
unequivocally that the RTC will enter 
into tolling agreements waiving the 
civil statute of limitations cannot be 
explained by saying that the RTC 
needs more time to investigate Madi- 
son. The RTC took over Madison in 
1989, nearly 5 years ago. In fact, the 
RTC knows enough about Madison that 
it made a criminal referral to the Jus- 
tice Department as early as October 
1992. 

Yesterday, the Senate tried to side- 
step Mr. Altman’s stonewall by passing 
legislation extending the limitations 
period. While this extension may help 
remove some of the legal obstacles to a 
full investigation of Madison, it does 
not resolve the political problem cre- 
ated by Mr. Altman’s evasiveness. I do 
not know his reason for not being more 
forthcoming, but I am glad the Senate 
has taken this action. 

In addition to his responsibilities at 
the RTC, Mr. Altman is also the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Treasury, the No. 2 
person in the Treasury Department and 
a political appointee. While the Senate 
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has confirmed Mr. Altman for the 
Treasury post, he has not received Sen- 
ate confirmation for the top job at the 
RTC. In fact, Mr. Altman has not been 
officially nominated, even though he 
has held the RTC post for almost a full 
year. 

Mr. Altman’s tenure at the RTC was 
lengthened last December when Stan- 
ley Tate, who had been nominated to 
head the RTC, withdrew his name from 
consideration. In explaining his with- 
drawal, Mr. Tate claimed that he had 
discovered examples of RTC mis- 
management, but had been told by Sen- 
ior Treasury officials that if I re- 
vealed too much, or put people in high 
places on the defensive, I had better be 
prepared for a barrage of new allega- 
tions and accusations about me and 
even about my family. I was further 
advised that these accusations would 
be made up, even outright lies.” 

Now, Mr. President, I do not know 
whether Mr. Tate’s charges are in fact 
true. But I do know that the RTC 
should act with independence, insu- 
lated from the rough-and-tumble of 
politics. With а multibillion-dollar 
budget and with its law enforcement 
responsibilities, this insulation is criti- 
cal. And that is why the Senate con- 
firmation process is critical too—to 
ask the tough questions and to get as- 
surances from the nominee that politi- 
cal considerations will take a back seat 
in his or her decisionmaking. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Altman has given 
none of these assurances. And, in fact, 
it is fair to speculate that politics may 
be the driving force behind his statute- 
of-limitations stonewall. 

Mr. Altman is a longtime friend of 
the President, a former classmate of 
the President at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and a significant fundraiser dur- 
ing the 1992 campaign. 

Whether Mr. Altman can separate his 
personal friendship with the President 
from his RTC responsibilities is still an 
open question. But what is not an open 
question is that Mr. Altman should 
step aside and let someone else do the 
RTC job, if he is unwilling to do the job 
himself. And I do not see why he ought 
to be permitted to do so, why we 
should wait a full year—I can see why 
we wait a full year. It seems to me it 
ought to be filled. 

And if Mr. Altman wants to keep the 
RTC position, he should now recuse 
himself from any matter related to the 
Whitewater/Madison guaranty affair. 

Mr. President, I have one final com- 
ment: According to a story appearing 
in yesterdays’ Washington Times, the 
shredding machines are working over- 
time down in Little Rock. the Wash- 
ington Times states that employees of 
the Rose law firm—the former law firm 
of the First Lady, associate attorney 
general Webster Hubbell, and the late 
Vince Foster—have admitted shred- 
ding—that is right, shredding—docu- 
ments relating to the Whitewater mat- 
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ter. If this shocking story is true, and 
it has been denied by the Rose law 
firm, we have gone beyond simple bu- 
reaucratic foot-dragging and moved 
into the realm of obstruction of jus- 
tice. 

I am pleased that independent coun- 
sel Robert Fiske has publicly stated 
that he will investigate the alleged 
shredding incident. It is my hope Mr. 
Fiske will act promptly and take what- 
ever legal steps may be necessary to 
ensure that the integrity of the 
Whitewater documents are not com- 
promised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent we now have a period for 
morning business with Senators al- 
lowed to speak therein for up to 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BOSNIA 


Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
rise to strongly endorse the comments 
made by the Republican leader in call- 
ing for a congressional resolution with 
regard to the tragic circumstances in 
Bosnia. This morning we had a very el- 
oquent presentation in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee from the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia on 
the subject of definition of the utiliza- 
tion of armed forces in the post-cold- 
war era. This subject came before the 
committee, at least briefly. There was 
discussion in the committee about the 
need ior more congressional consulta- 
tion and more congressional participa- 
tion in the utilization of armed forces 
in this new world. 

I am among those Senators who do 
not believe that the armed forces of the 
United States, the men and women of 
the United States serving our country, 
should be subjected to a hostile envi- 
ronment by another commander, for- 
eign commander, or the United Na- 
tions. I am perfectly comfortable with 
the peacekeeping concept, such as we 
have in Macedonia, where we have U.S. 
personnel serving under a U.N. com- 
mander. But the situation we discov- 
ered for ourselves, I think imprudently, 
in Somalia, I think was a very flawed 
concept. We saw the consequences of it. 
There are some striking similarities as 
we approach these difficult times in 
Bosnia. 

It was the Secretary General prompt- 
ing the change of the mission in Soma- 
lia. We even had a circumstance where 
the President of the United States indi- 
cated to us that he was unclear about 
the fact the mission had been changed. 

In this morning’s New York Times it 
says, talking about the situation in 
Bosnia, ‘‘Formally it will be up to the 
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U.N. Secretary General,  Boutros- 
Boutros Ghali, to order the first 
Strike." Of course, everyone suggests 
after that it moves on to NATO. But I 
do not know what his military creden- 
tials are to order the first strike. If 
that involves U.N. military personnel, I 
think it moves us back into this very 
murky and very unclear relationship 
between the United States, which is de- 
fining its modern role in the new 
world, and the United Nations, which is 
busily defining its own role—and I am 
not comfortable with the direction I 
have seen of late from the United Na- 
tions. 

In fact, more and more we see a di- 
rection not of peacekeeping but of а. 
peacemaking; not of monitoring an 
agreement between warring parties but 
of imposing a decision made in the pol- 
icymaking of the United Nations on 
the warring parties. That is a very, 
very different circumstance that we 
are setting before the world. I see these 
very tracks that left us in such an un- 
comfortable position in Somalia begin- 
ning to appear again in Bosnia. 

I hope this Senate, and I hope the 
Congress of the United States, will en- 
gage, as has been suggested today, in à 
resolution that causes it to be a partic- 
ipant in this process and that contrib- 
utes to the clarification, when the 
United Nations is involved, as it re- 
lates to American men and women in 
the military in a hostile situation. 

I yield the floor. 


DISABILITY DRUG ABUSE PREVEN- 
TION AND REHABILITATION ACT 
OF 1994 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, today I 
am announcing a legislative package 
on behalf of myself and Senators DOLE, 
KASSEBAUM, THURMOND, D'AMATO, and 
LUGAR to reform the Social Security 
disability process and to stop tax- 
payers' dollars from fueling the addic- 
tions of illegal drug users and other 
substance abusers. 

Absurd as it must seem to hard- 
working Americans, who see more and 
more of their paychecks going to taxes, 
and to severely disabled persons who 
truly need assistance, we are now pay- 
ing over a billion dollars a year in dis- 
ability payments to drug addicts and 
alcoholics—many of whom are using 
taxpayer dollars to buy more drugs and 
alcohol. 

This legislative package is the result 
of an investigation of the SSI and SSDI 
programs that was conducted by the 
Minority Staff of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging and the General 
Accounting Office. 

Our investigation found that the cur- 
rent policy of allowing addicts and al- 
coholics to use disability payments to 
turn around and buy more drugs and 
drink seriously undermines our efforts 
to combat crime, promote preventive 
health care and reform our welfare sys- 
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tem. Far from encouraging rehabilita- 
tion, the current laxity of the Social 
Security Administration in enforcing 
the statutory treatment requirement 
hurts the addicts themselves by perpet- 
uating drug and alcohol abuse. 

Our investigation revealed that the 
word on the street is that SSI gives 
easy cash for drugs and alcohol. For ex- 
ample, 

The director of a homeless shelter in Den- 
ver has called SSI "suicide on the install- 
ment plan" because the program provides 
ready cash to addicts and alcoholics with no 
strings attached for follow-up or treatment. 
He maintains that the first day of every 
month is considered “Christmas Day" by 
many of the alcoholics and addicts who use 
the money for illegal drugs and alcohol, fail 
to enter treatment programs, and then ei- 
ther stay on the street or return to homeless 
shelters for food and shelter once their dis- 
ability benefit has been spent on drugs. 

A mental health worker specializing in 
chemical dependency told the committee 
that his caseload of illegal drug users was 
about “99,5 per cent“ SSI recipients. He said 
that he has witnessed several deaths of SSI 
recipients from drug overdoses, “уеб their 
checks just keep coming.“ 

In our investigation, we heard sev- 
eral allegations that the current dis- 
ability process has spawned a cottage 
industry of clinics, attorney represent- 
atives, and doctors who help abusers 
get on the disability rolls. 

We also found that lump sum disabil- 
ity benefits of thousands of dollars are 
being paid to substance abusers who 
are using these funds to buy drugs and 
alcohol. Even more astounding is that 
benefits are awarded to claimants even 
in cases where the SSA or the adminis- 
trative law judge hearing the case is di- 
rectly told that the claimant is en- 
gaged in criminal activity, such as 
drug dealing, to support his or her ad- 
diction. 

Let’s try to explain that one to the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, in establishing sub- 
stance abuse as a disability which 
qualifies for benefits under the SSI 
programs, Congress placed two condi- 
tions on the payment of benefits to 
substance abusers: first, the substance 
abuser must receive treatment; and 
second, a third party, such as a friend 
or relative, must collect the benefits 
on behalf of the substance abuser. 

Unfortunately, both of these protec- 
tions have failed. For example, up until 
last month, the SSA had set up pro- 
grams to monitor and enforce the 
treatment requirement in only 18 
states. In fact, 26 States have never 
had an agency approved by SSA to 
monitor treatment. 

Fewer than one-third of the approxi- 
mately 250,000 drug addicts and alco- 
holics are required to get treatment or 
have someone else collect their bene- 
fits for them. 

Of the $1.4 billion in benefits flowing 
to drug addicts and alcoholics on the 
SSI and disability programs, less than 
$320 million of these payments are even 
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covered by these protections. So, over 
$1.1 billion in payments are exposed to 
widespread abuse—with no controls in 
place. Maine, for example, has never 
had an agency approved by SSA to 
monitor treatment. 

There are widespread problems in the 
collection of payments by third parties 
on behalf of the drug and alcohol abus- 
ers—in fact, we found cases where the 
bartender, the local drug dealer, or an- 
other addict was appointed as the 
guardian of the payments. 

The legislative package we are an- 
nouncing today addresses many of 
these problems by strengthening the 
enforcement of the current law, ex- 
tending those protections to the SSDI 
program, and by reforming the disabil- 
ity programs so that it is not life-time 
maintenance for substance abusers. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in sponsoring this legisla- 
tion and request unanimous consent 
that the following explanation of the 
legislation be included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATOR COHEN'S PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO 
REFORM THE SSI AND DI PROGRAMS 

Extend current statutory Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) disability treatment 
and representative payee requirements to re- 
cipients of Social Security Disability (SSDI) 
benefits: 

Currently, the SSI disability program im- 
poses two special statutory requirements on 
drug addicts and alcoholics who qualify for 
the program on the basis of their substance 
addiction. First, in order to prevent benefits 
from being used to fuel addition, all cash 
payments must be paid to a "representative 
payee" rather than directly to the bene- 
ficiary. Second, these beneficiaries must par- 
ticipate in a substance abuse treatment pro- 
gram approved by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration as a condition of eligibility, 
and must also demonstrate that they are in 
compliance with the terms and conditions of 
treatment in order to retain their eligibility. 

Even though the SSDI program provided 
$380 million in benefits to drug addicts and 
alcoholics in 1993, the SSDI places no re- 
quirements of treatment or representative 
payee as conditions of receiving the benefits. 
The proposed legislation extends these treat- 
ment and representative payee requirements 
to SSDI beneficiaries who qualify for the 
program on the basis of their substance 
abuse. 

Extend current conditions of treatment 
and third-party payment of benefits to all 
SSI/SSDI recipients who are substance abus- 
ers regardless of whether the substance 
abuse is the primary or secondary basis for 
disability: 

The Social Security Administration does 
not classify individuals who have substance 
addiction as a secondary impairment as sub- 
ject to the treatment and representative 
payee requirements. In other words, sub- 
Stance abusers who have other impairments 
which are independent of their addiction, 
and whose addiction is not material to the 
finding of their disability, are not considered 
formal substance abusers and are not re- 
quired to seek treatment or have a rep- 
resentative payees. The effect of this distinc- 
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tion is that SSI payments are being made to 
а large class of substance abusers who are 
not subject to any controls to ensure that 
they attend treatment or do not use their 
benefits to buy drugs or alcohol. 

This agency policy is contrary to the lan- 
guage of the Social Security Act which pro- 
vides that the treatment and payee require- 
ments should apply to all disability recipi- 
ents who are addicts and alcoholics. 

The legislation would expressly extend 
these requirements to beneficiaries in both 
programs who have a secondary impairment 
of addiction or alcoholism. 

Reform the representative payee program: 

A "representative payee" is a third party 
who assists in managing the funds of a sub- 
stance abuser to ensure that benefits are not 
used for drugs or alcohol. Currently, a rep- 
resentative payee can be a friend, relative, 
social service agency, or anyone else selected 
by the Social Security Administration 
(SSA). 

Recent reports by the Minority Staff of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging and the 
Inspector General of Health and Human 
Services found that the current representa- 
tive payee system is not working to protect 
against abuse of payments to substance 
abusers. Responsible representative payees 
are difficult to find, particularly for drug 
and alcohol abusers. Family members are 
often unable to resist pressure or even 
threats of abuse if benefits are not turned 
over. Some representative payees are drug or 
alcohol abusers themselves, and there are 
numerous cases where liquor store operators 
and bartenders have even been approved by 
the SSA to serve as representative payees. 

The legislation would limit the designa- 
tion of representative payees to government 
agencies, state licensed or certified facili- 
ties, or state-bonded and licensed commu- 
nity-based nonprofit agencies. 

Prohibit the payment of lump-sum benefits 
to drug addicts and alcoholics: 

Since it frequently takes a year or longer 
to be awarded benefits for SSI and DI, and, 
because benefits are retroactive to the date 
of initial application, lump sums as high as 
$15,000 to $20,000 can be awarded to substance 
abusers. Despite existing representative 
payee requirements, the Aging Committee 
Minority Staff investigation uncovered dis- 
turbing evidence that many lump sums are 
often used immediately to buy more drugs or 
alcohol with life-threatening or even fatal 
consequences for the claimant. 

Therefore, the legislation would prohibit 
the payment of lump sum disability benefits 
to substance abusers and would require that 
these funds be held in trust to be managed 
for them while they are in rehabilitation. 

Require SSA to establish Referral Monitor- 
ing Agencies in every state: 

To enforce the treatment requirements for 
drug addicts and alcoholics, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration has entered into agree- 
ments with state agencies or private firms to 
refer these beneficiaries to treatment facili- 
ties and to monitor them on a regular basis 
in order to ensure compliance with the law. 
These agencies are known as Referral Mon- 
itoring Agencies.” 

The Aging Committee Minority staff inves- 
tigation revealed that the SSA has failed to 
give adequate priority to the statutory re- 
quirement that drug addicts and alcoholics 
receive treatment. Despite the tripling of the 
numbers of these individuals receiving bene- 
fits from 1990 to 1993, the SSA had estab- 
lished RMA's for only 18 states as of August 
1993. Despite a recent contract award cover- 
ing 29 additional states and the District of 
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Columbia, seven states still do not have ап 
RMA. 

Therefore, the legislation requires SSA to 
establish RMAs in every state within one 
year of enactment, and to report these peri- 
odically to Congress on the effectiveness of 
the RMAs. 

Clarify that proceeds from illegal activi- 
ties such as drug dealing constitute substan- 
tial gainful activity and are therefore a basis 
for denying benefits: 

The 7th Circuit Court of Appeals recently 
upheld the denial of SSI benefits on the 
grounds that illegal activity can constitute 
substantial gainful activity for purposes of 
denying SSI payments. However, other 
courts have found that active drug dealing is 
not enough to deny benefits. The 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled this month, for exam- 
ple, that a heroin addict who sold drugs to 
support his habit could not be denied bene- 
fits due to this illegal activity. This inter- 
pretation of the current law allows claim- 
ants in some areas of the country to legally 
receive benefits while dealing drugs or ac- 
tively engaging in other criminal activities. 

Therefore, the legislation clarifies that 
any criminal activity undertaken to support 
substance abuse would be prima facie evi- 
dence of substantial gainful activity, and 
thus preclude awarding of either SSDI or SSI 
disability benefits. 

In order to ensure adequate treatment for 
SSI and DI recipients, priority will be given 
for treatment for such recipients in pro- 
grams of the Substance Abuse Mental Health 
Services Administration: 

In light of a requirement that SSI and DI 
substance abusers receive treatment, this 
would assure adequate treatment sites. 

Revision of disability definition and proce- 
dures regarding substance abusers. 

In order to improve monitoring and en- 
forcement of treatment requirements, the 
legislation will revise the definition of dis- 
ability and its application to substance abus- 
ers. The goal of these revisions will be to 
limit disability benefits for substance abus- 
ers to the time such individuals are actually 
disabled. 

Study the feasibility of replacing cash ben- 
efits with a voucher system for substance 
abusers: 

The Aging Committee Minority Staff Re- 
port found that the current system of award- 
ing cash benefits to substance abusers per- 
petuates addiction and undermines treat- 
ment efforts. The legislation will require a 
study of the feasibility of providing voucher 
in lieu of cash payments to substance abus- 
ers. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to executive session to consider the fol- 
lowing nominations: Calendar No. 564, 
620, 621, 623 to and including 628, 630 to 
and including 691. 

I might say, Mr. President, Calendar 
No. 649 is Joe Russell Mullins, of Ken- 
tucky; calendar No. 660 is Charles Wil- 
liam Logsdon, of Kentucky; and all 
nominations placed on the Secretary’s 
desk in the Foreign Service. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed en bloc; 
that any statements appear in the 
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RECORD as if read; that upon the con- 
firmation, the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table en bloc; that the 
President be immediately notified of 
the Senate’s action; and that the Sen- 
ate return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

THE JUDICIARY 

Nancy Gertner, of Massachusetts, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the District of Massa- 
chusetts. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to be a member and president of the 
Mississippi River Commission, under the 
provisions of Section 2 of an Act of Congress, 
approved June 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 
642): 

To be a Member and President of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission: Brig. Gen. Eu- 
gene S. Witherspoon, ЖПД U.S. Army. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


Richard Thomas Moore, of Massachusetts, 
to be an Associate Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


William W. Ginsberg, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Sandra Louise Vogelgesang, of Ohio, a Ca- 
reer Member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Nepal. 

David Nathan Merrill, of Maryland, a Ca- 
reer Member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Career Minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the People’s Re- 
public of Bangladesh. 

Wesley William Egan, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, a Career Member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary апа  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

Robert H. Pelletreau, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State, vice 
Edward P. Djerejian. 

Esther Peterson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a Representative of the United 
States of America to the Forty-eighth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Alice Marie Dear, of New York, to be Unit- 
ed States Director of the African Develop- 
ment Bank for a term of five years. (New Po- 
sition) 

EUROPEAN BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

James H. Scheuer, of New York, to be U.S. 
Director of the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 

Jill B. Buckley, of Washington, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 

Thomas A. Dine, of Ohio, to be an Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Mary Ellen Withrow, of Ohio, to be Treas- 

urer of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Frederick Gilbert Slabach, of Mississippi, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW BOARD 

Kermit L. Hall, of Oklahoma, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Assassination Records Review 
Board. (New Position) 

John R. Tunheim, of Minnesota, to be a 
Member of the Assassination Records Review 
Board. (New Position) 

William L. Joyce, of New Jersey, to be a 
Member of the Assassination Records Review 
Board. (New Position) 

Anna K. Nelson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a Member of the Assassination 
Records Review Board. (New Position) 

Henry F. Graff, of New York, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Assassination Records Review 
Board. (New Position) 

POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 

Edward Jay Gleiman, of Maryland, to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the term expiring October 16, 1998. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Thomas I. Vanaskie, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania vice a new position created by 
Public Law 101-650, approved December 1, 
1990. 

Tucker L. Melancon, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Western District 
of Louisiana. 

Michael A. Ponsor, of Massachusetts, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the District of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lesley Brooks Wells, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
District Judge for the Northern District of 
Ohio. 

Majorie O. Rendell, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Michael David Skinner, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Western District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years. 

James J. Molinari, of California, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia for the term of 4 years. 

Joe Russell Mullins, of Kentucky, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky for the term of 4 years. 

John Patrick McCaffrey, of New York, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
New York for the term of 4 years. 

Phylliss Jeanette Henry, of Iowa, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
Iowa for the term of 4 years. 

Charles M. Adkins, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
West Virginia for the term of 4 years. 

Don Carlos Nickerson, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Southern District of Iowa 
for the term of 4 years. 

Stephen John Rapp, of Iowa, to be U.S. At- 
torney for the Northern District of Iowa for 
the term of 4 years. 

G. Ronald Dashiell, of Washington, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Washington for the term of 4 years. 

Nancy J. McGillivray-Shaffer, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be U.S. Marshal for the District 
of Massachusetts for the term of 4 years. 

Donald R. Moreland, of Florida, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the District of Florida for the 
term of 4 years. 

Brian C. Berg, of North Dakota, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the District of North Dakota for 
the term of 4 years. 

Floyd A. Kimbrough, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri for the term of 4 years. 

Charles William Logsdon, of Kentucky, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Kentucky for the term of 4 years. 
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James Marion Hughes, Jr., of Oklahoma, 
to be U.S. Marshal for the Northern District 
of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years. 

John Steven Sanchez, of New Mexico, to be 
U.S, Marshal for the District of New Mexico 
for the term of 4 years vice Alfonso Solis. 

James V. Serio, Jr., of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District of Lou- 
isiana for the term of 4 years. (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Wesley Joe Wood, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Western District of Ten- 
nessee for the term of 4 years. 

Stephen Simpson Gregg, of California, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
California for the term of 4 years. 

Conrad S. Patillo, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Arkansas 
for the term of 4 years. 

Hugh Dinsmore Black, Jr., of Arkansas, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years. 

Robert Dale Ecoffey, of South Dakota, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the District of South Da- 
kota for the term of 4 years. 

Rosa Maria Melendez, of Washington, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Washington for the term of 4 years. 

Robert James Moore, of Alabama, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years. 

James Robert Oakes, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years. 

Cleveland Vaughn, of Nebraska, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the District of Nebraska for the 
term of 4 years. 

Richard Rand Rock II, of Kansas, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the District of Kansas for 
the term of 4 years. 

Rebecca Aline Betts, of West Virginia, to 
be U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
West Virginia for the term of 4 years. 

Robert Charles Bundy, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Alaska for 
the term of 4 years. 

Larry Herbert Colleton, of Florida, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Middle District of 
Florida for the term of 4 years. 

Harry Donival Dixon, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years. 

David Lee Lillehaug, of Minnesota, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Minnesota 
for the term of 4 years. 

Daniel J. Horgan, of Florida, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Southern District of Florida 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment) 

Patrick J. Wilkerson, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Western District of 
Oklahoma for the term of 4 years. 

James Lamar Wiggins, of Georgia, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Middle District of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years. 

Paul Michael Gagnon, of New Hampshire, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the District of New 
Hampshire for the term of 4 years. 

Mark Timothy Calloway, of North Caro- 
lina, to be U.S. Attorney for the Western 
District of North Carolina for the term of 4 
years. 

James Douglas, Jr., of Michigan, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Michigan 
for the term of 4 years. 

William Stephen Strizich, of Montana, to 
be U.S. Marshal for the District of Montana 
for the term of 4 years. 

Terrence Edward Delaney, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the Southern District of П- 
linois for the term of 4 years. 

Janice McKenzie Cole, of North Carolina, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the Eastern District 
of North Carolina for the term of 4 years. 

James Howard Benham, of Idaho, to be 
U.S. Marshal for the District of Idaho for the 
term of 4 years. 
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Michael Hayes Dettmer, of Michigan, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Western District of 
Michigan for the term of 4 years. 

Stephen Lawrence Hill, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Western District of 
Missouri for the term of 4 years. 

Alan D. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. 
Marshall for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania for the term of 4 years. 

Nominations placed on the Secretary's 
desk 


IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Foreign Service nominations beginning 
Robert John Mcanneny, and ending Harold 
Edward Zappia, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 26, 1994. 

Foreign Service nominations beginning 
Victor B. Olason, and ending Emi Lynn 
Yamauchi, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 26, 1994. 

Foreign Service nominations beginning 
Suzanne К. Hale, and ending Lyle J. 
Sebranek, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 26, 1994. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
return to legislative session. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The text of Н.В. 1804 entitled “Ап 
Act to improve learning and teaching 
by providing a national framework for 
education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and sys- 
temic changes needed to ensure equi- 
table educational opportunities and 
high levels of educational achievement 
for all American students; to provide а 
framework for reauthorization of all 
Federal education programs; to pro- 
mote the development and adoption of 
а voluntary national system of skill 
standards and certifications; and for 
other purposes", as passed by the Sen- 
ate on February 8, 1994, is as follows: 

H.R. 1804 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 1804) entitled “Ап Act 
to improve learning and teaching by provid- 
ing à national framework for education re- 
form; to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed to en- 
sure equitable educational opportunities and 
high levels of educational achievement for 
all American students; to provide a frame- 
work for reauthorization of all Federal edu- 
cation programs; to promote the develop- 
ment and adoption of a voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifications; 
and for other purposes", do pass with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—Titles I through IV of this 
Act may be cited as the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. Purpose. 
Sec. 3. Definitions. 
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TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 


Sec. 101. Purpose. 

Sec. 102. National education goals. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL EDUCATION REFORM 
LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 
PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 

Sec. . Purpose, 

. National education goals panel. 

. Duties. 

. Powers of the goals panel. 

. Administrative provisions. 

. Director and staff; erperts and con- 

sultants. 

Sec. 207. Early childhood assessment. 

PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND 

IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
Purpose. 
National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council. 

Duties. 

Annual reports. 

Powers of the council. 

Administrative provisions. 

Director and staff; erperts and con- 

sultants. 

Opportunity-to-learn 

grants. 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 

Purposes. 

Federal leadership. 

Office of Educational Technology. 

Uses of funds. 

Non- Federal share. 

Office of Training Technology Trans- 

fer. 
PART D—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 231. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLE III—STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATION 


vail. 
. 212. 


. 213. 
. 214. 
. 215. 
. 216. 
. 217: 


. 218. development 


. 221. 
. 222. 
. 223. 
. 224. 
. 225. 
. 226. 


SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 

Sec. 301. Findings. 

Sec. 302. Purpose. 

Sec. 303. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 304. Allotment of funds. 

Sec. 305. State applications. 

Sec. 306. State improvement plans. 

Sec. 307. Secretary's review of applications; 
payments. 

Sec. 308. State use of funds. 

Sec. 309. Subgrants for local reform and profes- 
sional development. 

Sec. 310. Availability of information and train- 
ng. 

Sec. 311. Waivers of statutory and regulatory 
requirements. 

Sec. 312. Progress reports. 

Sec. 313. National leadership. 

Sec. 314. Assistance to the outlying areas and 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 315. Clarification regarding State stand- 
ards and assessments. 

Sec. 316. State planning for improving student 
achievement through integration 
of technology into the curriculum. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 401. Public schools. 

Sec. 402. Construction. 

Sec. 403. Kalid Abdul Mohammed. 

Sec. 404. Prohibition on Federal mandates, di- 
rection, and control. 

Sec. 405. School prayer. 

Sec. 406. Daily silence for students. 

Sec. 407. Funding for the Individuals With Dis- 
abilities Education Act. 

Sec. 408. National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards. 

Sec. 409. Forgiveness of certain overpayments. 

Sec. 410. Study of Goals 2000 and students with 
disabilities. 

Sec. 411. Mentoring, peer counseling and peer 


tutoring. 


. Content and performance standards. 

. State-sponsored higher education trust 
fund savings plan. 

Amendments to sumer youth employ- 
ment and training program. 

State and local government control of 
education. 

Protection of pupils. 

Contraceptive devices. 

Educational agencies not denied funds 
for adopting constitutional policy 
relative to prayer in schools. 

TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 

BOARD 


. 501. Short title. 

‚ 502. Purpose. 

. 503. Establishment of National Board. 
. 504. Functions of the National Board. 
. 505. Deadlines. 

. 506. Reports. 

. 507. Authorization of appropriations. 

. $08. Definitions. 

. 509. Sunset provision. 


TITLE VI—SAFE SCHOOLS 
PART A—SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


. 601. Short title; statement of purpose. 
. 602. Safe schools program authorized. 
. 603. Eligible applicants. 
. 604. Applications and plans. 
. 605. Use of funds. 
. 606. National leadership. 
. 607. National cooperative education statis- 
tics system. 
. 608. Coordiation of Federal assistance. 
Sec. 609. Effective date. 
PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 
PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
Sec. 621. State leasership activities to promote 
safe schools program. 
TITLE VII—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
Sec. 701. Short title. 
Sec. 702. Grants for midnight basketball league 
training and partnership pro- 


. 414. 
. 415. 


. 416. 
. 417. 
. 418. 


grams. 
Sec. 703. Public housing midnight basketball 
league programs. 
TITLE VIII—YOUTH VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES 
Sec. 801. Purpose. 
Sec. 802. Findings. 
Sec. 803. Provisions. 
TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 901. Short title. 
PART A—OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 911. Repeal. 
Sec. 912. Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. 
Sec. 913. Savings provisions. 
Sec. 914. Field readers. 
PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 
SUBPART I—INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Sec. 921. International Education Program. 
SUBPART  2—AMENDMENTS TO. THE  CARL 
D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL AND APPLIED TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION ACT 
Sec. 931. National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee. 
SUBPART 3—ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 
. Short title. 
. Statement of purpose. 
. Program authorized. 
. Allotments of funds. 
. State application. 
. Local application. 
. Participation of private schools. 
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Sec. 948. Program requirements. 
Sec. 949. Federal administration. 
Sec. 950. Authorization of appropriations. 
SUBPART 4—MEDIA INSTRUCTION 
Sec. 951. Media instruction. 
SUBPART 5—STAR SCHOOLS 
Sec. 961. Star schools. 
SUBPART 6—OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Sec. 971. Office of Comprehensive School Health 
Education. 
SUBPART 7—MINORITY-FOCUSED CIVICS 
EDUCATION 
Short title. 
Purposes. 
Grants authorized; authorization of 
appropriations. 
Definitions. 
Applications. 
PART C—DEFINITIONS 
. 991. Definitions. 

TITLE X—PARENTS AS TEACHERS 

. 1001. Findings. 

. Statement of purpose. 

. Definitions. 

. Program established. 

. Program requirements. 

. Special rules. 

. Parents As Teachers Centers. 

. Evaluations. 

. Application. 

. Payments апа Federal share. 

. Authorization of appropriations. 

. Home instruction program for pre- 
school youngsters. 

TITLE XI—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
1101. Short title. 

1102. Gun-free requirements in elementary 

and secondary schools. 
TITLE XII —ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 
SMOKE 

Short title. 

. Findings. 

. Definitions. 

. Nonsmoking policy for children's 
services. 

. Technical assistance. 

. Federally funded programs. 

. Report by the Administrator. 

. 1208. Preemption. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide a 
framework for meeting the National Education 
Goals described in title I of this Act by— 

(1) promoting coherent, nationwide, systemic 
education reform; 

(2) improving the quality of teaching and 
learning in the classroom; 

(3) defining appropriate and coherent Federal, 
State, and local roles and responsibilities for 
education reform; 

(4) establishing valid, reliable, and fair mech- 
anisms for— 

(A) building a broad national consensus on 
United States education reform; 

(B) assisting in the development and certifi- 
cation of high-quality, internationally competi- 
tive content and student performance standards; 

(C) assisting in the development and certifi- 
cation of opportunity-to-learn standards; and 

(D) assisting in the development and certifi- 
cation of high-quality assessment measures that 
reflect the internationally competitive content 
and student performance standards; 

(5) supporting new initiatives at the Federal, 
State, local, and school levels to provide equal 
educational opportunity for all students to meet 
high standards; and 

(6) providing a framework for the reauthoriza- 
tion of all Federal education programs by— 

(A) creating a vision of excellence and equity 
that will guide all Federal education and relat- 
ed programs; 


. 981. 
. 982. 
. 983. 


. 984. 
. 985. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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(B) providing for the establishment of high- 
quality, internationally competitive content and 
student performance standards that all stu- 
dents, including disadvantaged students, stu- 
dents with diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural 
backgrounds, students with disabilities, students 
with limited-English proficiency, and academi- 
cally talented students, will be erpected to 
achieve; 

(C) providing for the establishment of high 
quality, internationally competitive оррот- 
tunity-to-learn standards that all States, local 
educational agencies, and schools should 
achieve; 

(D) encouraging and enabling all State edu- 
cational agencies and local educational agencies 
to develop comprehensive improvement plans 
that will provide a coherent framework for the 
implementation of reauthorized Federal edu- 
cation and related programs in an integrated 
fashion that effectively educates all children; 

(E) providing resources to help individual 
schools, including schools serving students with 
high needs, develop and implement comprehen- 
sive improvement plans; and 

(F) promoting the use of technology to enable 
all students to achieve the National Education 
Goals. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act (other than in titles V and 
IX)— 

(1) the term “ай children" means children 
from all backgrounds and circumstances, in- 
cluding disadvantaged children, childrem with 
diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural back- 
grounds, children with disabilities, children 
with limited-English proficiency, children who 
have dropped out of school, and academically 
talented children; 

(2) the term “ап students" means students 
from a broad range of backgrounds ата cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged students, 
students with diverse racial, ethnic, and cul- 
tural backgrounds, students with disabilities, 
students with limited-English proficiency, stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school, and aca- 
demically talented students; > 

(3) the term “assessment” means the overall 
process and instrument used to measure student 
attainment of content standards, except that 
such term need not include the discrete items 
that comprise each assessment; 

(4) the term content standards means broad 
descriptions of the knowledge and skills stu- 
dents should acquire in a particular subject 
area; 

(5) the term ''Governor"' means the chief етес- 
utive of the State; 

(6) the term ''intergenerational mentoring pro- 
gram"'' means a program that 

(A) matches adult mentors, with a particular 
emphasis on older mentors, with elementary and 
secondary school age children for the purposes 
of sharing experience and skills; 

(B) is operated by a nonprofit organization or 
governmental agency; 

(C) provides opportunities for older individ- 
uals to be involved in the design and operation 
of the program; and 

(D) has established, written mechanisms for 
screening mentors, orienting mentors and pro- 
teges, matching mentors and proteges, and mon- 
itoring mentoring relationships; 

(7) the terms “interoperable” and “ітіеторет- 
ability” refers to the ability to easily exchange 
data with, and connect to, other hardware and 
software in order to provide the greatest acces- 
sibility for all students; 

(8) the term local educational agency" has 
the meaning given such term in section 1471(12) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, except that such term may include a 
public school council if such council is man- 
dated by State law; 
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(9) the term “‘opportunity-to-learn standards 
means the conditions of teaching and learning 
necessary for all students to have a fair oppor- 
tunity to learn, including ways of measuring the 
extent to which such standards are being met; 

(10) the term “outlying areas" means Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Palau (until the effective date of the Compact of 
Free Association with the Government of 
Palau), and the Freely Associated States; 

(11) the term performance standards means 
concrete examples and explicit definitions of 
what students have to know and be able to do 
to demonstrate that such students are proficient 
in the skills and knowledge framed by content 
standards; 

(12) the term public telecommunication en- 
tity" has the same meaning given to such term 
in section 397(12) of the Communications Act of 
1934; 

(13) the term "'related services" includes the 
types of services described in section 602(17) of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act; 

(14) the term “school” means a public school 
that is under the authority of the State edu- 
cational agency or a local educational agency 
от, for the purpose of carrying out section 
314(b), a school that is operated or funded by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; | 

(15) the term “Secretary”, unless otherwise 
specified, means the Secretary of Education; 

(16) the term State means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico; 

(17) the term State educational agency" has 
the same meaning given such term in section 
1471(23) of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; and 

(18) the term technology means the latest 
state-of-the-art technology products and serv- 
ices, such as closed circuit television systems, 
educational television or radio programs and 
services, cable television, satellite, copper and 
fiber optic transmission, computer, video and 
audio laser and CD-ROM disks, and video and 
audio tapes, or other technologies. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

SEC. 102. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS. 

The Congress declares the National Education 
Goals are as follows: 

(1) SCHOOL READINESS.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, all children in 
America will start school ready to learn. 

(В) OBIJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) all children, including disadvantaged and 
disabled children, will have access to high-qual- 
ity and developmentally appropriate preschool 
programs that help prepare children for school; 

(ii) every parent in the United States will be 
a child's first teacher and devote time each day 
to helping such parent's preschool child learn, 
and parents will have access to the training and 
support parents need; and 

(iii) children will receive the nutrition, phys- 
ical activity experiences, and health care needed 
to arrive at school with healthy minds and bod- 
ies, and the number of low-birthweight babies 
will be significantly reduced through enhanced 
prenatal health systems. 

(2) SCHOOL COMPLETION.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90 per- 
cent. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) the Nation must dramatically reduce its 
high school dropout rate, and 75 percent of high 
school students who do drop out of school will 
successfully complete a high school degree or its 
equivalent; and 
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(ii) the gap in high school graduation rates 
between United States students from minority 
backgrounds and their nonminority counter- 
parts will be eliminated. 

(3) STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZENSHIP.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging sub- 
ject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, civics and govern- 
ment, economics, arts, history, and geography, 
and every school in the United States will en- 
sure that all students learn to use their minds 
well, so students may be prepared for respon- 
sible citizenship, further learning, and produc- 
tive employment in our Nation's modern econ- 
omy. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) the academic performance of elementary 
and secondary students will increase signifi- 
cantly in every quartile, and the distribution of 
minority students in each quartile will more 
closely reflect the student population as a 
whole; 

(ii) the percentage of students who dem- 
onstrate the ability to reason, solve problems, 
apply knowledge, and write and communicate 
effectively will increase substantially; 

(iii) all students will be involved in activities 
that promote and demonstrate good citizenship, 
good health, community service, and personal 
responsibility; 

(iv) all students will have access to physical 
education and health education to ensure all 
students are healthy and fit; 

(v) the percentage of students who are com- 
petent in more than one language will substan- 
tially increase; and 

(vi) all students will be knowledgeable about 
the diverse heritage of our Nation and about the 
world community. 

(4) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE.— 

(А) GoAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
described in subparagraph (А) are that— 

(i) mathematics and science education, includ- 
ing the metric system of measurement, will be 
strengthened throughout the educational sys- 
tem, especially in the early grades; 

(ii) the number of teachers with a substantive 
background in mathematics and science will in- 
crease by 50 percent from the number of such 
teachers in 1992; and 

(iii) the number of United States undergradu- 
ate and graduate students, especially women 
and minorities, who complete degrees in mathe- 
matics, science, and engineering will increase 
significantly. 

(5) ADULT LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARN- 
ING.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every adult 
United States citizen will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete іп a global economy and ехетсіѕе the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) every major United States business will be 
involved in strengthening the connection be- 
tween education and work; 

(ii) all workers will have the opportunity to 
acquire the knowledge and skills, from basic to 
highly technical, needed to adapt to emerging 
new technologies, work methods, and markets 
through public and private educational, voca- 
tional, technical, workplace, or other programs; 

(iii) the number of quality programs, includ- 
ing programs at libraries, that are designed to 
serve more effectively the needs of the growing 
number of part-time and mid-career students, 
will increase substantially; 
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(iv) the proportion of qualified students, espe- 
cially minorities, who enter college, who com- 
plete at least 2 years of college, and who com- 
plete their degree programs, will increase sub- 
stantially; and 

(v) the proportion of college graduates who 
demonstrate an advanced ability to think criti- 
cally, communicate effectively, and solve prob- 
lems will increase substantially. 

(6) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND ALCOHOL- AND 
DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS.— 

(А) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school in 
the United States will be free of drugs, firearms, 
alcohol, and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(4) every school will implement a firm and fair 
policy on use, possession, and distribution of 
drugs and alcohol; 

(ii) parents, businesses, governmental and 
community organizations will work together to 
ensure that schools provide a healthy environ- 
ment and are a safe haven for all children; 

(iii) every school district will develop а se- 
quential, comprehensive kindergarten through 
twelfth grade drug and alcohol prevention edu- 
cation program; 

(iv) drug and alcohol curriculum should be 
taught as an integral part of sequential, com- 
prehensive health education; 

(v) community-based teams should be orga- 
nized to provide students and teachers with 
needed support; and 

(vi) every school should work to eliminate sez- 
ual harassment. 

(7) PARENTAL PARTICIPATION.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school will 
promote partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the 
social, emotional and academic growth of chil- 
dren. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the Goal 
established under subparagraph (A) are that 

(i) every State will develop policies to assist 
local schools and school districts to establish 
programs for increasing partnerships that re- 
spond to the varying needs of parents and the 
home, including parents of children who are dis- 
advantaged or bilingual, or parents of children 
with disabilities; 

(ii) every school will actively engage parents 
and families in a partnership which supports 
the academic work of children at home and 
shared educational decision-making at school; 
and 

(iii) parents and families will help to ensure 
that schools are adequately supported and will 
hold schools and teachers to high standards of 
accountability. 

(8) TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.— 

(A) GoAL.—By the year 2000, the Nation's 
teaching force will have access to programs for 
the continued improvement of their professional 
skills and the opportunity to acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to instruct and prepare 
all American students for the nert century. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the goal 
established under subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) all teachers will have access to preservice 
teacher education and continuing professional 
development activities that will provide such 
teachers with the knowledge and skills needed 
to teach to an increasingly diverse student pop- 
ulation with a variety of educational, social, 
and health needs; 

(ii) all teachers will have continuing opportu- 
nities to acquire additional knowledge and skills 
needed to teach challenging subject matter and 
to use emerging new methods, forms of assess- 
ment, and technologies; 

(iii) States and school districts will create in- 
tegrated strategies to attract, recruit, prepare, 
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retrain, and support the continued professional 

development of teachers, administrators, and 

other educators, so that there is a highly tal- 
ented work force of professional educators to 
teach challenging subject matter; and 

(iv) partnerships will be established, whenever 
possible, among local educational agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, parents, and 
local labor, business, and professional associa- 
tions to provide and support programs for the 
professional development of educators. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL EDUCATION REFORM 
LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 
PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

PANEL 


SEC. 201. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a bi- 
partisan mechanism for— 

(1) building a national consensus for edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2) reporting on progress toward achieving the 
National Education Goals; 

(3) periodically reviewing the goals and objec- 
tives described in title I and recommending ad- 
justments to such goals and objectives, as need- 
ed, in order to guarantee education reform that 
continues to provide guidance for quality, world 
class education for all students; and 

(4) reviewing and approving the voluntary na- 
tional content standards, voluntary national 
student performance standards and voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards cer- 
tified by the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council, as well as the criteria for 
the certification of such standards, and the cri- 
teria for the certification of State assessments or 
systems of assessments certified by such Council. 
SEC. 202. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established in 
the erecutive branch a National Education 
Goals Panel (hereafter in this title referred to as 
the Goals Panel"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Goals Panel shall be 
composed of 18 members (hereafter in this part 
referred to as “тетбетз”), including 

(1) two members appointed by the President; 

(2) eight members who are Governors, 3 of 
whom shall be from the same political party as 
the President and 5 of whom shall be of the op- 
posite political party of the President, appointed 
by the Chairperson and Vice Chairperson of the 
National Governors’ Association, with the 
Chairperson and Vice Chairperson each ap- 
pointing representatives of such Chairperson’s 
or Vice Chairperson's respective political party, 
in consultation with each other; 

(3) four Members of the Congress, of whom— 

(A) one member shall be appointed by the Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate from among the 
Members of the Senate; 

(B) one member shall be appointed by the Mi- 
nority Leader of the Senate from among the 
Members of the Senate; 

(C) one member shall be appointed by the Ma- 
jority Leader of the House of Representatives 
from among the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(D) one member shall be appointed by the Mi- 
nority Leader of the House of Representatives 
from among the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(4) four members of State legislatures ap- 
pointed by the President of the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures, of whom 2 shall be 
of the same political party as the President of 
the United States. 

(c) SPECIAL APPOINTMENT RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members appointed pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(2) shall be appointed as 
follows: 

(A) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors' Association is from the same political 
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party as the President, the Chairperson shall 
appoint 3 individuals and the Vice Chairperson 
of such association shall appoint 5 individuals. 

(B) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors' Association is from the opposite political 
party as the President, the Chairperson shall 
appoint 5 individuals and the Vice Chairperson 
of such association shall appoint 3 individuals. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If the National Governors 
Association has appointed a panel that meets 
the requirements of subsections (b) and (c), ex- 
cept for the requirements of paragraph (4) of 
subsection (b), prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act, then the members serving on such 
panel shall be deemed to be in compliance with 
the provisions of such subsections and shall not 
be required to be reappointed pursuant to such 
subsections. 

(d) TERMS.—The terms of service of members 
shall be as follows: 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES.—Members ap- 
pointed under subsection (b)(1) shall serve at 
the pleasure of the President. 

(2) GOVERNORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b) shall serve a 2- 
year term, except that the initial appointments 
under such paragraph shall be made to ensure 
staggered terms with one-half of such members’ 
terms concluding every 2 years. 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL APPOINTEES AND STATE 
LEGISLATORS.—Members appointed under para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of subsection (b) shall serve 
for 2-year terms. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial mem- 
bers shall be appointed not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—The Goals Panel may begin to 
carry out its duties under this part when 10 
members of the Goals Panel have been ap- 
pointed. 

(9) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Goals 
Panel shall not affect the powers of the Goals 
Panel, but shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original appointment. 

(h) TRAVEL.—Each member may be allowed 
travel erpenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code, for each day the member 
is engaged in the performance of duties for the 
Goals Panel away from the home or regular 
place of business of the member. 

(i) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members shall select a 
Chaírperson from among the members described 
їп paragraph (2) of subsection (b). 

(2) TERM AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—The 
Chairperson of the Goals Panel shall serve a 1- 
year term and shall alternate between political 
parties. 

SEC. 203. DUTIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall— 

(1) report on the progress the Nation and the 
States are making toward achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals described in title I, in- 
cluding issuing an annual national report card; 

(2) submit to the President nominations for 
appointment to the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council in accordance 
with subsections (b) and (c) of section 212; 

(3) review and approve (or егріаіп why ap- 
proval is withheld) the— 

(A) criteria developed by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council for 
the certification of content and student perform- 
ance standards, assessments or systems of as- 
sessments, and opportunity-to-learn standards; 
and 

(B) voluntary national content standards, 
voluntary national student performance stand- 
ards and voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards certified by such Council; 

(4) report on promising or effective actions 
being taken at the national, State, and local 
levels, and in the public and private sectors, to 
achieve the National Education Goals; and 
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(5) help build a nationwide, bipartisan con- 
sensus for the reforms necessary to achieve the 
National Education Goals. 

(b) NATIONAL REPORT CARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall annu- 
ally prepare and submit to the President, the 
Secretary, the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, and the Governor of each State a na- 
tional report card that shall— 

(A) report on the progress of the United States 
toward achieving the National Education Goals; 
and 

(B) identify actions that should be taken by 
Federal, State, and local governments to en- 
hance progress toward achieving the National 
Education Goals. 

(2) FORM; DATA.—National report cards shall 
be presented in a form, and include data, that 
is understandable to parents and the general 
public. 

SEC. 204. POWERS OF THE GOALS PANEL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall, for 
the purpose of carrying out this part, conduct 
such hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive such 
evidence, as the Goals Panel considers appro- 
priate. 

(2 REPRESENTATION.—In carrying out this 
part, the Goals Panel shall conduct hearings to 
receive reports, views, and analyses of a broad 
spectrum of experts and the public on the estab- 
lishment of voluntary national content, vol- 
untary national student performance standards, 
voluntary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and State assessments or systems of assess- 
ments described in section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Goals Panel may se- 
cure directly from any department or agency of 
the Federal Government information necessary 
to enable the Goals Panel to carry out this part. 
Upon request of the Chairperson of the Goals 
Panel, the head of any such department or 
agency shall furnish such information to the 
Goals Panel to the extent permitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Goals Panel may 
use the United States mail in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 

(d) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals 
Panel may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or do- 
nations of services, money, or property, whether 
real or personal, tangible or intangible; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, and 
facilities of any department, agency or instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government, or of any 
State or political subdivision thereof with the 
consent of such department, agency, instrumen- 
tality, State or subdivision, respectively. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND SUP- 
PORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall provide 
to the Goals Panel, on a reimbursable basis, 
such administrative support services as the 
Goals Panel may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary shall, to the ertent appropriate, 
and on a reimbursable basis, make contracts 
and other arrangements that are requested by 
the Goals Panel to help the Goals Panel compile 
and analyze data or carry out other functions 
necessary to the performance of the Goals Pan- 
el's responsibilities. 

SEC. 205. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Goals Panel shall meet on 
a regular basis, as necessary, at the call of the 
Chairperson of the Goals Panel or a majority of 
the members of the Goals Panel. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

(c) VOTING AND FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No individual may vote, or 
exercise any of the duties or powers of a member 
of the Goals Panel, by proxy. 
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(2) FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(A) In making final decisions of the Goals 
Panel with respect to the exercise of its duties 
and powers the Goals Panel shall operate on the 
principle of consensus among the members of the 
Goals Panel. 

(B) If a vote of the membership of the Goals 
Panel is required to reach a final decision with 
respect to the exercise of its duties and powers, 
then such final decision shall be made by a 
three-fourths vote of the members of the Goals 
Panel who are present and voting. 

(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.—The Goals Panel shall 
ensure public access to the proceedings of the 
Goals Panel (other than proceedings, or portions 
of proceedings, relating to internal personnel 
and management matters) and shall make avail- 
able to the public, at reasonable cost, transcripts 
of such proceedings. 

SEC. 206. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the Goals 
Panel, without regard to the provisions of title 
5, United States Code, relating to the appoint- 
ment and compensation of officers or employees 
of the United States, shall appoint a Director to 
be paid at a rate not to exceed the rate of basic 
pay payable for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees to 
serve as staff to the Goals Panel without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive serv- 
i 


ce. 

(B) The employees appointed under subpara- 
graph (A) may be paid without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of that title relating to classification 
and General Schedule pay rates, but shall not 
be paid a rate that exceeds the maximum rate of 
basic pay payable for GS-15 of the General 
Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve as 
staff to the Goals Panel in accordance with title 
5, United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Goals 
Panel may procure temporary and intermittent 
services of experts and consultants under sec- 
tion 3109(b) of title 5, United States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the Goals Panel, the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the United States may de- 
tail any of the personnel of such department to 
the Goals Panel to assist the Goals Panel in car- 
туїпд out its responsibilities under this part. 
SEC. 207. EARLY CHILDHOOD ASSESSMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall sup- 
port the work of its Resource and Technical 
Planning Groups on School Readiness (hereafter 
in this subsection referred to as the Groups) 
to improve the methods of assessing the readi- 
ness of all children for school. 

(b) AcTIVITIES.—The Groups shall— 

(1) develop a model of elements of school read- 
iness that address a broad range of early child- 
hood developmental needs, including the needs 
of children with disabilities; 

(2) create clear guidelines regarding the na- 
ture, functions, and uses of early childhood as- 
sessments, including norm-referenced assess- 
ments and assessment formats that are appro- 
priate for use in culturally and linguistically di- 
verse communities, based on model elements of 
school readiness; 

(3) monitor and evaluate early childhood as- 
sessments, including the ability of eristing as- 
sessments to provide valid information on the 
readiness of children for school; and 

(4) monitor and report on the long-term collec- 
tion of data on the status of young children to 
improve policy and practice, including the need 
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for new sources of data necessary to assess the 
broad range of early childhood developmental 
needs. 

(с) ADVICE.—The Groups shall advise and as- 
sist the Congress, the Secretary, the Goals 
Panel, and others regarding how to improve the 
assessment of young children and how such as- 
sessments can improve services to children. 

(d) REPORT.—The Goals Panel shall provide 
reports on the work of the Groups to the Con- 
gress, the Secretary, and the public. 

PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION 
STANDARDS AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
SEC. 211. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a 
mechanism to— 

(1) certify voluntary national content stand- 
ards and voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards that define what all students 
should know and be able to do; 

(2) certify challenging State content standards 
and challenging State student performance 
standards submitted by States on a voluntary 
basis, if such standards are comparable in rigor 
and quality to the voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student per- 
formance standards certified by the National 
Education Standards and Improvement Council; 

(3) certify voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards that describe the conditions of 
teaching and learning necessary for all students 
to have a fair opportunity to achieve the knowl- 
edge and skills described in the voluntary na- 
tional content standards and the voluntary na- 
tional student performance standards certified 
by the National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council; 

(4) certify comprehensive State opportunity- 
to-learn standards submitted by States on a vol- 
untary basis that— 

(A) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for ail students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(B) address the elements described in section 
213(c)(3); and 

(5) certify assessments or systems of assess- 
ments submitted by States or groups of States on 
a voluntary basis, if such assessments or sys- 
tems— 

(A) are aligned with and support State con- 
tent standards certified by such Council; and 

(B) are valid, reliable, and fair when used for 
their intended purposes. 

SEC. 212. NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 
AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established in 
the executive branch a National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council (hereafter 
in this part referred to as the Council). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Council shall be com- 
posed of 19 members (hereafter in this part re- 
ferred to as members) appointed by the Presi- 
dent from nominations submitted by the Goals 
Panel. 

(с) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members of the Council 
shall include— 

(A) five professional educators appointed from 
among elementary and secondary classroom 
teachers, preschool educators, related services 
personnel, and other school-based professionals, 
State or local educational agency administra- 
tors, or other educators; 

(B) four representatives of business and in- 
dustry or postsecondary educational institu- 
tions, including at least 1 representative of busi- 
ness and industry who is also a member of the 
National Skill Standards Board established pur- 
suant to title V; 

(C) five representatives of the public, ap- 
pointed from among representatives of advo- 
cacy, civil rights, and disability groups, parents, 
civic leaders, tribal governments, or State or 
local education policymakers (including mem- 
bers of State or local school boards); and 
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(D) five education erperts, appointed from 
among experts in measurement and assessment, 
curriculum, school finance and equity, or school 
reform. 

(2) NOMINATIONS.—The Goals Panel shall sub- 
mit to the President at least 15 nominations for 
each of the 4 categories of appointment de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) through (D) of 
paragraph (1). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—T' the ertent feasible, 
the membership of the Council shall— 

(A) be geographically representative of the 
United States and reflect the diversity of the 
United States with respect to race, ethnicity, 
gender and disability characteristics; and 

(B) include persons from each of the 4 cat- 
egories described in subparagraphs (A) through 
(D) of paragraph (1) who have erpertise in the 
education of subgroups of students who are at 
risk of school failure. 

(d) TERMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Members shall be appointed 
for 3-year terms, with no member serving more 
than 2 consecutive terms. 

(2) INITIAL TERMS.—The President shall estab- 
lish initial terms for members of 1, 2, or 3 years 
in order to establish a rotation in which one- 
third of the members are selected each year. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial mem- 
bers shall be appointed not later than 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(D INITIATION.—The Council shall begin to 
carry out the duties of the Council under this 
part when all 19 members have been appointed. 

(g) RETENTION.—In order to retain an ap- 
pointment to the Council, a member shall attend 
at least two-thirds of the scheduled meetings, 
and hearings when appropriate, of the Council 
in any given year. 

(h) VACANCY.—A vacancy on the Council 
shall not affect the powers of the Council, but 
shall be filled in the same manner as the origi- 
nal appointment. 

(i) COMPENSATION.—Members who are not reg- 
ular full-time employees of the United States, 
while attending meetings or hearings of the 
Council, may be provided compensation at a 
rate fired by the Secretary, but not erceeding 
the marimum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(3) TRAVEL.—Each member of the Council may 
be allowed travel erpenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for each day 
the member is engaged in the performance of du- 
ties for the Council away from the home or reg- 
ular place of business of the member. 

(k) OFFICERS.—The members shall select offi- 
cers of the Council from among the members. 
The officers of the Council shall serve for 1-year 
terms. 

(1) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—No member, staff, 
erpert, or consultant assisting the Council shall 
be appointed to the Council— 

(1) if such member, staff, erpert, or consultant 
has a fiduciary interest in an educational as- 
sessment; and 

(2) unless such member, staff, erpert, or con- 
sultant agrees that such member, staff, expert, 
or consultant, respectively, will not obtain such 
an interest for a period of 2 years from the date 
of termination of such member's service on the 
Council. 

SEC. 213. DUTIES. 

(a) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL CONTENT STAND- 
ARDS; VOLUNTARY NATIONAL STUDENT PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards, shall— 

(A) identify areas in which voluntary na- 
tional content standards need to be developed; 

(B) certify voluntary national content stand- 
ards and voluntary national student perform- 
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ance standards that define what all students 
should know and be able to do; and 

(C) forward such voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student per- 
formance standards to the Goals Panel for ap- 
proval. 

(2) CRITERIA.—(A) The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance standards, 
shall— 

(i) identify and develop criteria to be used for 
certifying the voluntary national content stand- 
ards and voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards; and 

(ii) before applying such criteria, forward 
such criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The criteria developed by the Council 
shall address— 

(i) the ertent to which the proposed standards 
are internationally competitive and comparable 
to the best standards in the world; 

(ii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards апа vol- 
untary national student performance standards 
reflect the best available knowledge about how 
all students learn and about how a content area 
can be most effectively taught; 

(iii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards апа vol- 
untary national student performance standards 
have been developed through an open and pub- 
lic process that provides for input and involve- 
ment of all relevant parties, including teachers, 
related services personnel, and other profes- 
sional educators, employers and postsecondary 
education institutions, curriculum and subject 
matter specialists, parents, secondary school 
students, and the public; and 

(iv) other factors that the Council deems ap- 


propriate. 

(C) In developing the criteria, the Council 
shall work with entities that are developing, or 
have already developed, content standards, and 
any other entities that the Council deems appro- 
priate, to identify appropriate certification cri- 
teria. 

(b) VOLUNTARY STATE CONTENT STANDARDS; 
VOLUNTARY STATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS.—The Council may certify challeng- 
ing State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards presented 
on a voluntary basis by a State or group of 
States, if such standards are comparable in rigor 
and quality to the voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student per- 
formance standards certified by the Council. 

(c) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group оп vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn standards, 
shall certify ezemplary, voluntary national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards that will establish 
a basis for providing all students a fair oppor- 
tunity to achieve the knowledge and skills de- 
scribed in the voluntary national content stand- 
ards certified by the Council. In carrying out 
the preceding sentence the Council and the 
working group are authorized to consider pro- 
posals for voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards from groups other than those 
that receive grants under section 218. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—The voluntary national 
opportunity-to-learn standards shall be suffi- 
ciently general to be used by any State without 
unduly restricting State and local prerogatives 
regarding instructional methods to be employed. 

(3) ELEMENTS ADDRESSED.—The voluntary na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn standards certified 
by the Council shall address— 

(A) the quality and availability of curricula, 
instructional materials, and technologies; 

(B) the capability of teachers to provide high- 
quality instruction to meet diverse learning 
needs in each content area; 
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(C) the extent to which teachers and adminis- 
trators have ready and continuing access to pro- 
fessional development, including the best knowl- 
edge about teaching, learning, and school im- 
provement; 

(D) the ertent to which curriculum, instruc- 
tional practices, and assessments are aligned to 
content standards; 

(E) the eztent to which school facilities pro- 
vide a safe and secure environment for learning 
and instruction and have the requisite libraries, 
laboratories, and other resources necessary to 
provide an opportunity-to-learn; and 

(F) other factors that the Council deems ap- 
propriate to ensure that all students receive a 
fair opportunity to achieve the knowledge and 
skills described in the voluntary national con- 
tent standards and the voluntary national stu- 
dent performance standards certified by the 
Council. 

(4) ADDITIONAL DUTIES.—In carrying out this 
subsection, the Council shall— 

(A) identify what other countries with rigor- 
ous content standards do to— 

(i) provide their children with opportunities to 
learn; 

(ii) prepare their teachers; and 

(iii) provide continuing professional develop- 
ment opportunities for their teachers; and 

(B) develop criteria to be used for certifying 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards and, before. applying such criteria, 
forward such criteria to the Goals Panel for ap- 
proval. 

(5) RECOMMENDATIONS AND COORDINATION.— 
The Council shall assist in the development of 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards by— 

(A) making recommendations to the Secretary 
regarding priorities and selection criteria for 
each grant awarded under section 218; and 

(B) coordinating with each consortium receiv- 
ing a grant under section 218 to ensure that the 
opportunity-to-learn standards the consortium 
develops for all students are of high quality and 
are consistent with the criteria developed by the 
Council for the certification of such standards. 

(6) APPROVAL.—The Council shall forward the 
voluntary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards that the Council certifies to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(d) VOLUNTARY STATE  OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.—The Council may certify 
comprehensive State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards presented on a voluntary basis by a State 
that— 

(1) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(2) address the elements described in section 
213(c)(3). 

(e) ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Council shall cer- 
tify, for a period not to exceed 5 years, an as- 
sessment of a single subject area or a system of 
assessments involving several subject areas pre- 
sented on a voluntary basis by a State or group 
of States if such assessment or system of assess- 
ments— 

(i) is aligned with such State's or group of 
States' challenging State content standards cer- 
tified by the Council; 

(ii) involves multiple measures of student per- 
formance; and 

(iii) provides for— 

(1) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or sys- 
tem; and 

(1) the adaptations and accommodations nec- 
essary to permit such participation. 

(B) Assessments or systems of assessments 
Shall be certified for the purpose of— 

(i) exemplifying for students, parents, and 
teachers the kinds and levels of achievement 
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that should be erpected, including the identi- 
fication of student performance standards; 

(ii) improving classroom instruction and im- 
proving the learning outcomes for all students; 

(iii) informing students, parents, and teachers 
about student progress toward such standards; 

(iv) measuring and motivating individual stu- 
dents, schools, districts, States, and the Nation 
to improve educational performance; and 

(v) assisting education policymakers in mak- 
ing decisions about education programs. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—(A)(i) The Council 
Shall develop, and not sooner than 3 years nor 
later than 4 years after the date of enactment of 
this Act, begin utilizing, criteria for the certifi- 
cation of an assessment or a system of assess- 
ments in accordance with this subsection. 

(ii) The Council shall not certify an assess- 
ment or system of assessments for a period of 3 
years beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, if such assessment or system will be used to 
make decisions regarding graduation, grade pro- 
motion, or retention of students. 

(iii) Before utilizing the criteria described in 
clause (i), the Council shall forward such cri- 
teria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The certification criteria described in this 
paragraph shall address the ertent to which an 
assessment or a system of assessments— 

(i)(1) is aligned with a State's or a group of 
States' challenging State content standards, if 
such State or group has challenging State con- 
tent standards that have been certified by the 
Council; and 

(I will support effective curriculum and in- 
struction; 

(ii) is to be used for a purpose for which such 
assessment or system is valid, reliable, fair, and 
free of discrimination; and 

(iii) includes all students, especially students 
with disabilities or with limited-English pro- 


ency. 

(C) In determining appropriate certification 
criteria under this paragraph, the Council 
shall— 

(i) consider standards and criteria being de- 
veloped by other national organizations and re- 
cent research on assessment; 

(ii) recommend needed research; 

(iii) encourage the development and field test- 
ing of assessments or systems of assessments; 
and 

(iv) provide a public forum for discussing, de- 
bating, and building consensus for the criteria 
to be used for the certification of assessments or 
systems of assessments. 

(D) Prior to determining the certification cri- 
teria described in this paragraph, the Council 
shall take public comment on its proposed cer- 
tification criteria. 

(f) PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES.—In carrying out 
its responsibilities under this title, the Council 
shall— 

(1) work with Federal and non-Federal de- 
partments, agencies, or organizations that are 
conducting research, studies, or demonstration 
projects to determine internationally competitive 
education standards and assessments, and may 
establish subject matter and other panels to ad- 
vise the Council on particular content, student 
performance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards and on assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; 

(2) establish cooperative arrangements with 
the National Skill Standards Board to promote 
the coordination of the development of content 
and student performance standards under this 
title with the development of skill standards de- 
scribed in title V; 

(3) recommend studies to the Secretary that 
are necessary to carry out the Council’s respon- 
sibilities; 

(4) inform the public about what constitutes 
high quality, internationally competitive, con- 
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tent, student performance, and opportunity-to- 
learn standards, and assessments or systems of 
assessments; 

(5) on a regular basis, review and update cri- 
teria for certifying content, student perform- 
ance, and opportunity-to-learn standards, and 
assessments or systems of assessments; and 

(6) periodically recertify, as appropriate, the 
voluntary national content standards, the vol- 
untary national student performance standards, 
and the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards. 

(g) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to— 

(1) require any State to have standards cer- 
tified pursuant to subsection (b) or (d) in order 
to participate in any Federal program; or 

(2) create a legally enforceable right for any 
person against a State, local educational agen- 
cy, or school based on a standard or assessment 
certified by the Council or the criteria developed 
by the Council for such certification. 

SEC. 214. ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Not later than I year after the date the Coun- 
cil concludes its first meeting, and each year 
thereafter, the Council shall prepare and submit 
a report regarding its work to the President, the 
Secretary, the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, the Governor of each State, and the 
Goals Panel. 

SEC. 215. POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council shall, for the 
purpose of carrying out its responsibilities, con- 
duct such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence, as the Council considers appro- 
priate. 

(2) LOCATION.—In carrying out this part, the 
Council shall conduct public hearings in dif- 
ferent geographic areas of the United States, 
both urban and rural, to receive the reports, 
views, and analyses of a broad spectrum of er- 
perts and the public on the establishment of vol- 
untary national content standards, voluntary 
national student performance standards, vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn standards, 
and assessments or systems of assessments de- 
scribed in section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Council may secure 
directly from any department or agency of the 
Federal Government information necessary to 
enable the Council to carry out this part. Upon 
request of the Chairperson of the Council, the 
head of such department or agency shall fur- 
nish such information to the Council to the er- 
tent permitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Council may use 
the United States mail in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 

(d) GiFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council 
may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or do- 
nations of services, money, or property, whether 
real or personal, tangible or intangible; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, and 
facilities of any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States, or of any State 
or political subdivision thereof with the consent 
of such department, agency, instrumentality, 
State or subdivision, respectively. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND SUP- 
PORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall provide 
to the Council, on a reimbursable basis, such 
administrative support services as the Council 
may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary, to the extent appropriate and on 
a reimbursable basis, shall enter into contracts 
and other arrangements that are requested by 
the Council to help the Council compile and 
analyze data or carry out other functions nec- 
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essary to the performance of the Council's re- 
sponsibilities. 
SEC. 216. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet on a 
regular basis, as necessary, at the call of the 
Chairperson of the Council or a majority of its 


members. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members shall 

constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 
(c) VOTING.—The Council shall take all action 
of the Council by a majority vote of the total 
membership of the Council, ensuring the right of 
the minority to issue written views. No individ- 
ual may vote or erercise any of the powers of a 
member by ртоту. 

(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.—The Council shall ensure 
public access to its proceedings (other than pro- 
ceedings, or portions of proceedings, relating to 
internal personnel and management matters) 
and shall make available to the public, at rea- 
sonable cost, transcripts of such proceedings. 
SEC. 217. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 

CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the Coun- 
cil, without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to the appointment 
and compensation of officers or employees of the 
United States, shall appoint a Director to be 
paid at a rate not to exceed the rate of basic pay 
payable for level V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees to 
serve as staff to the Council without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive serv- 
ice. 

(B) The employees appointed under subpara- 
graph (A) may be paid without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of that title relating to classification 
and General Schedule pay rates, but shall not 
be paid a rate that exceeds the mazimum rate of 
basic pay payable for GS-15 of the General 
Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve as 
staff of the Council consistent with title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Council 
may procure temporary and intermittent services 
under section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES,—Upon the 
request of the Council, the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government may 
detail any of the personnel of such department 
or agency to the Council to assist the Council in 
carrying out its duties under this part. 

SEC. 218. OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS. 


(a) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN | DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized 
to award more than one grant, on a competitive 
basis, to consortia of individuals and organiza- 
tions to enable such consortia to develop vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn standards, 
and a listing of model programs for use, on a 
voluntary basis, by States in— 

(A) assessing the capacity and performance of 
individual schools; and 

(B) developing appropriate actions to be taken 
in the event that the schools fail to achieve such 
standards. 

(2) COMPOSITION OF CONSORTIUM.—To the er- 
tent possible, each consortium described in para- 
graph (1) shall include the participation of— 

(A) Governors (other than Governors serving 
on the Goals Panel); 

(B) chief State school officers; 

(C) teachers, especially teachers involved in 
the development of content standards, and re- 
lated services personnel; 
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(D) principals; 

(E) superintendents; 

(F) State and local school board members; 

(С) curriculum and school reform experts; 

(H) parents; 

(1) State legislators; 

(J) representatives of businesses; 

(K) representatives of higher education; 

(L) representatives of regional accrediting as- 
sociations; 

(M) representatives of advocacy groups; and 

(N) secondary school students. 

(b) APPLICATIONS.—Each consortium that de- 
sires to receive a grant under this subsection 
shall submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing such 
information and assurances as the Secretary 
тау require. 

(c) AWARD CONSIDERATION.—In establishing 
priorities and selection criteria for awarding 
more than one grant under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall gíve serious consideration to the 
recommendations made by the Council pursuant 
to section 213(c)(5)(A). 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 
SEC. 221. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this part to promote 
achievement of the National Education Goals 
and— 

(1) to provide leadership at the Federal level, 
through the Department of Education, by devel- 
oping a national vision and strategy— 

(A) to infuse technology and technology plan- 
ning into all educational programs and training 
functions carried out within school systems at 
the State and local level; 

(B) to coordinate educational technology ac- 
tivities among the related Federal and State de- 
partments or agencies, industry leaders, and in- 
terested educational and parental organiza- 
tions; 

(C) to establish working guidelines to ensure 
татітит interoperability nationwide and ease 
of access for the emerging technologies so that 
no school system will be excluded from the tech- 
nological revolution; and 

(D) to ensure that Federal technology-related 
policies and programs facilitate the use of tech- 
nology in education; 

(2) to promote awareness of the potential of 
technology for improving teaching and learning; 

(3) to support State and local efforts to in- 
crease the effective use of technology for edu- 
cation; 

(4) to demonstrate ways in which technology 
can be used to improve teaching and learning, 
and to help ensure that all students have an 
equal opportunity to meet challenging State 
education standards; 

(5) to ensure the availability and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge (drawn from research and ет- 
perience) that can form the basis for sound 
State and local decisions about investment in, 
and effective uses of, educational technology; 

(6) to promote high-quality professional devel- 
opment opportunities for teachers and adminis- 
trators regarding the integration of technology 
into instruction and administration; 

(7) to promote the effective uses of technology 
in existing Federal education programs, such as 
chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 and vocational 
education programs; and 

(8) to monitor, and disseminate information 
regarding, advancements in technology to en- 
courage the development of effective educational 
uses of technology. 

SEC. 222. FEDERAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to provide Federal 
leadership that promotes higher student 
achievement through the use of technology in 
education and to achieve the purposes of this 
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part, the Secretary, in consultation with the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Energy, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and other appropriate Federal departments or 
agencies, may carry out activities designed to 
achieve the purposes of this part. 

(2) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—For the purpose of 
carrying out coordinated or joint activities to 
achieve the purposes of this part, the Secretary 
may accept funds from, and transfer funds to, 
other Federal departments or agencies. 

(b) NATIONAL LONG-RANGE TECHNOLOGY 
PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall develop 
and publish within 12 months of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and update when the Sec- 
retary determines appropriate, a national long- 
range plan that supports the overall national 
technology policy and carries out the purposes 
of this part. 

(2) PLAN  REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall— 

(A) develop the national long-range plan in 
consultation with other Federal departments or 
agencies, State and local education practitioners 
and policymakers, experts in technology and the 
educational applications of technology, rep- 
resentatives of a distance learning consortia, 
representatives of telecommunications partner- 
ships receiving assistance under the Star 
Schools Program Assistance Act, and providers 
of technology services and products; 

(B) transmit such plan to the President and to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress; and 

(C) publish such plan in a form that is readily 
accessible to the public. 

(3) CONTENTS OF THE PLAN.—The national 
long-range plan shall describe the Secretary's 
activities to promote the purposes of this part, 
including— 

(A) how the Secretary will encourage the ef- 
fective use of technology to provide all students 
the opportunity to achieve challenging State 
content standards and challenging State stu- 
dent performance standards, especially through 
programs administered by the Department of 
Education; 

(B) joint activities in support of the overall 
national technology policy with other Federal 
departments or agencies, such as the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Departments of 
Commerce, Energy, Health and Human Services, 
and Labor— 

(i) to promote the use of technology in edu- 
cation, and training and lifelong learning, in- 
cluding plans for the educational uses of a na- 
tional information infrastructure; and 

(ii) to ensure that the policies and programs of 
such departments or agencies facilitate the use 
of technology for educational purposes, to the 
extent feasible; 

(C) how the Secretary will work with edu- 
cators, State and local educational agencies, 
and appropriate representatives of the private 
sector to facilitate the effective use of tech- 
nology in education; 

(D) how the Secretary will promote— 

(i) higher achievement of all students through 

the integration of technology into the curricu- 
lum; - 
(ii) increased access to the benefits of tech- 
nology for teaching and learning for schools 
with a high concentration of children from low- 
income families; 

(iii) the use of technology to assist in the im- 
plementation of State systemic reform strategies; 

(iv) the application of technological advances 
to use in education; and 
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(v) increased opportunities for the profes- 
sional development of teachers in the use of new 
technologies; 

(E) how the Secretary will determine, in con- 
sultation with appropriate individuals, organi- 
zations, industries, and agencies, the feasibility 
and desirability of establishing guidelines to fa- 
cilitate an easy exchange of data and effective 
use of technology in education; 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
comes of the evaluation undertaken pursuant to 
section 908 of the Star Schools Program Assist- 
ance Act to promote the purposes of this part; 


and 

(G) the Secretary's long-range measurable 
goals and objectives relating to the purposes of 
this part. 

(c) ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary shall provide 
assistance to the States to enable such States to 
plan effectively for the use of technology in all 
schools throughout the State in accordance with 
the purpose and requirements of section 316. 
SEC. 223. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 

NOLOGY. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION ORGANIZATION ACT.—Title II of the De- 
partment of Education Organization Act (20 
U.S.C. 3411 et seq.) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

"OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

“SEC. 216. There shall be in the Department of 
Education an Office of Educational Technology, 
to be administered by the Director of Edu- 
cational Technology. The Director of Edu- 
cational Technology shall report directly to the 
Secretary and shall perform such additional 
functions as the Secretary may prescribe. Such 
Office shall be established in accordance with 
section 405A of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act.“ 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS ACT.—Part A of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221c et seq.) is 
amended by inserting after section 405 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC, 405A. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall es- 

tablish an Office of Educational Technology 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the ‘Of- 
fice"). 
„) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE.—The Director 
of the Office of Educational Technology (here- 
after in this section referred to as the 'Direc- 
tor’), through the Office, shall— 

“(1) in support of the overall national tech- 
nology policy and in consultation with other 
Federal departments or agencies which the Di- 
rector determines appropriate, provide leader- 
ship to the Nation in the use of technology to 
promote achievement of the National Education 
Goals and to increase opportunities for all stu- 
dents to achieve challenging State content and 
challenging State student performance stand- 
ards; 

“(2) review all programs and training func- 
tions administered by the Department and rec- 
ommend policies in order to promote increased 
use of technology and technology planning 
throughout all such programs and functions; 

“(3) review all relevant programs supported by 
the Department to ensure that such programs 
are coordinated with and support the national 
long-range technology plan developed pursuant 
to this Act; and 

“(4) perform such additional functions as the 
Secretary may require. 

“(с) PERSONNEL.—The Director is authorized 
to select, appoint, and employ such officers and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Office, subject to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code (governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service), and the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 111 of 
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chapter 53 of such title (relating to classification 
and General Schedule pay rates. 

"(d) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Sec- 
retary may obtain the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Сойе.”. 

(c) COMPENSATION OF THE DIRECTOR.—Section 
5315 of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“Director of the Office of Educational Tech- 
nology."'. 

SEC. 224. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall use 
funds appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
section 231(d) for activities designed to carry out 
the purpose of this part, including— 

(1) providing assistance to technical assist- 
ance providers to enable such providers to im- 
prove substantially the services such providers 
offer to educators regarding the educational 
uses of technology, including professional devel- 
opment; 

(2) consulting with representatives of indus- 
try, elementary and secondary education, high- 
er education, and appropriate erperts in tech- 
nology and the educational applications of tech- 
nology, in carrying out the activities assisted 
under this part; 

(3) research on, and the development of, 
guidelines to facilitate maximum  interoper- 
ability, efficiency and easy ezchange of data for 
effective use of technology in education; 

(4) research on, and the development of, edu- 
cational applications of the most advanced and 
newly emerging technologies; 

(5) the development, demonstration, and eval- 
uation of applications of existing technology in 
preschool education, elementary and secondary 
education, training and lifelong learning, and 
professional development of educational person- 
nel; 

(6) the development and evaluation of soft- 
ware and other products, including multimedia 
television programming, that incorporate ad- 
vances in technology and help achieve the Na- 
tional Education Goals, challenging State con- 
tent standards and challenging State student 
performance standards; 

(?) the development, demonstration, and eval- 
uation of model strategies for preparing teachers 
and other personnel to use technology effec- 
tively to improve teaching and learning; 

(8) the development of model programs that 
demonstrate the educational effectiveness of 
technology in urban and rural areas and eco- 
nomically distressed communities; 

(9) research on, and the evaluation of, the ef- 
fectiveness and benefits of technology in edu- 
cation giving priority to research on, and eval- 
uation of, such effectiveness and benefits in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; 

(10) a biannual assessment of, and report to 
the public regarding, the uses of technology in 
elementary and secondary education through- 
out the United States upon which private busi- 
nesses and Federal, State and local governments 
may rely for decisionmaking about the need for, 
and provision of, appropriate technologies in 
schools, which assessment and report shall use, 
to the extent possible, existing information and 
resources; 

(11) conferences on, and dissemination of in- 
formation regarding, the uses of technology in 
education; 

(12) the development of model strategies to 
promote gender equity in the use of technology; 

(13) encouraging collaboration between the 
Department of Education and other Federal 
agencies in the development, implementation, 
evaluation and funding of applications of tech- 
nology for education, as appropriate; and 

(14) such other activities as the Secretary de- 
termines will meet the purposes of this part. 

(b) SPECIAL RULES.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out the activities described in subsection (a) di- 
rectly or by grant or contract. 

(2) GRANTS AND CONTRACTS.—Each grant or 
contract under this part shall be awarded— 

(A) on a competitive basis; and 

(B) pursuant to a peer review process. 

БЕС. 225. NON-FEDERAL SHARE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
and (c), the Secretary may require any recipient 
of a grant or contract under this part to share 
in the cost of the activities assisted under such 
grant or contract, which non-Federal share 
shall be announced through a notice in the Fed- 
eral Register and may be in the form of cash or 
in-kind contributions, fairly valued. 

(b) INCREASE.—The Secretary may increase 
the non-Federal share that is required of a re- 
cipient of a grant or contract under this part 
after the first year such recipient receives funds 
under such grant or contract. 

(c) MAXIMUM.—The non-Federal share те- 
quired under this section shall not exceed 50 
percent of the cost of the activities assisted pur- 
suant to a grant or contract under this part. 
SEC. 226. OFFICE OF TRAINING TECHNOLOGY 

TRANSFER. 


(а) TRANSFER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Office of Training Tech- 
nology Transfer as established under section 
6103 of the Training Technology Transfer Act of 
1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093) is transferred to the Office 
of Educational Technology. 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The first sen- 
tence of section 6103(a) of the Training Tech- 
nology Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093(a)) 
is amended by striking Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement and inserting ''Of- 
fice of Educational Technology 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—The 
Training Technology Transfer Act of 1988 (20 
U.S.C. 5091 et seq.) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 
“SEC. 6108. AUTHORIZATION OF 

TIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996 through 1999, to carry out this chapter. 

PART D—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 231. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years, to carry out part A. 

(b) NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND IM- 
PROVEMENT COUNCIL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to carry out part 
B 


APPROPRIA- 


(c) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal year 1995, to 
carry out section 219. 

(d) LEADERSHIP ІМ EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1995 through 1998, to carry out part 
с 


TITLE III—STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 301. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) all students can learn to high standards 
and must realize their potential if the United 
States is to prosper; 

(2) the reforms in education from 1977 through 
1992 have achieved some good results, but such 
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reform efforts often have been limited to a few 
schools or to a single part of the educational 
system; 

(3) leadership must come from teachers, relat- 
ed services personnel, principals, and parents in 
individual schools, and from policymakers at 
the local, State, tribal, and national levels, in 
order for lasting improvements in student per- 
formance to occur; 

(4) simultaneous top-down and bottom-up 
education reform is necessary to spur creative 
and innovative approaches by individual 
schools to help all students achieve internation- 
ally competitive standards; 

(5) strategies must be developed by commu- 
nities and States to support the revitalization of 
all local public schools by fundamentally chang- 
ing the entire system of public education 
through comprehensive, coherent, and coordi- 
nated improvement; 

(6) parents, teachers and other local edu- 
cators, and business, community, and tribal 
leaders, must be involved in developing system- 
wide improvement strategies that reflect the 
needs of their individual communities; 

(7) all students are entitled to teaching prac- 
tices that are in accordance with accepted 
standards of professional practice and that hold 
the greatest promise of improving student per- 
formance; 

(8) all students are entitled to participate in a 
broad and challenging curriculum and to have 
access to resources sufficient to address other 
education needs; 

(9) State and local education improvement ef- 
forts must incorporate strategies for providing 
students and families with coordinated access to 
appropriate social services, health care, nutri- 
tion, early childhood education, and child care 
to remove preventable barriers to learning and 
enhance school readiness for all students; 

(10) States and local educational agencies, 
working together, must immediately set about 
developing and implementing such system-wide 
improvement strategies if our Nation is to edu- 
cate all children to meet their full potential and 
achieve the National Education Goals described 
in title 1; 

(11) State and local systemic improvement 
strategies must provide all students with effec- 
tive mechanisms and appropriate paths to the 
work force as well as to higher education; 

(12) businesses should be encouraged— 

(A) to enter into partnerships with schools; 

(B) to provide information and guidance to 
schools based on the needs of area businesses for 
properly educated graduates in general and on 
the need for particular workplace skills that the 
schools may provide; 

(C) to provide necessary education and train- 
ing materials and support; and 

(D) to continue the lifelong learning process 
throughout the employment years of an individ- 
ual; 

(13) the appropriate and innovative use of 
technology, including distance learning, can be 
very effective in helping to provide all students 
with the opportunity to learn and meet high 
standards; 

(14) Federal funds should be targeted to sup- 
port State and local initiatives, and to leverage 
State and local resources for designing and im- 
plementing system-wide education improvement 
plans; and 

(15) quality education management services 
are being utilized by local educational agencies 
and schools through contractual agreements be- 
tween local educational agencies or schools and 
such businesses. 

SEC. 302, PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to— 

(1) improve the quality of education for all 
students by supporting a long-term, broad-based 
effort to provide coherent and coordinated im- 
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provements in the system of education through- 
out our Nation at the State and local levels; 

(2) provide new authorities and funding for 
our Nation's school systems; 

(3) not replace or reduce funding for ezisting 
Federal education programs; and 

(4) ensure that no State or local educational 
agency will reduce its funding for education or 
for education reform on account of receiving 
any funds under this title. 

SEC. 303. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1998, to carry out this title. 
SEC. 304. ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS.—From funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of section 
303 in each fiscal year, the Secretary— 

(1) shall reserve a total of 1 percent to provide 
assistance, in amounts determined by the Sec- 
retary— 

(A) to the outlying areas; 

(B) to the Secretary of the Interior to benefit 
Indian students in schools operated or funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(C) to the Alaska Federation of Natives in co- 
operation with the Alaska Native Education 
Council to benefit Alaska Native students; and 

(2) may reserve a total of not more than 4 per- 
cent for— 

(A) national leadership activities under sub- 
sections (a), (b) and (d) of section 313; and 

(B) the costs of peer review of State improve- 
ment plans and applications under this title. 

(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the amount 
appropriated under section 303 and not reserved 
under subsection (a) in each fiscal year the Sec- 
retary shall make allotments to State edu- 
cational agencies as follows: 

(1) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative amounts 
each State would have received under chapter 1 
of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 for the preceding fiscal year 
if funds under such chapter in such preceding 
fiscal year were not reserved for the outlying 
areas. 

(2) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative amounts 
each State would have received under part A of 
chapter 2 of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 for the preceding 
fiscal year if funds under such chapter in such 
preceding fiscal year were not reserved for the 
outlying areas. 

(c) REALLOTMENTS.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any amount of a State educational 
agency's allotment for any fiscal year under 
subsection (b) will not be needed for such fiscal 
year by the State, the Secretary shall reallot 
such amount to other State educational agencies 
that need additional funds, in such manner as 
the Secretary determines is appropriate. 

(d) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—Each recipient 
of funds under this title, in utilizing the pro- 
ceeds of an allotment received under this title, 
shall maintain the erpenditures of such recipi- 
ent for the activities assisted under this title at 
a level equal to not less than the level of such 
erpenditures maintained by such recipient for 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which such allotment is received, except that 
provisions of this section shall not apply in any 
fiscal year in which the amount appropriated to 
carry out this title is less than the amount ap- 
propriated to carry out this title in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

(e) SUPPLEMENT NOT SUPPLANT.—Each recipi- 
ent of funds under this title, may use the pro- 
ceeds of an allotment received under this title 
only so as to supplement and, to the ertent 
practicable, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, be 
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made available from non-Federal sources for the 
activities assisted under this title. 
SEC. 305. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION,— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency that desires to receive an allotment 
under this title shall submit an application to 
the Secretary at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary may determine. 

(2) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.—In addition to 
the information described in subsections (b) and 
(c), each such application shall include— 

(A) an assurance that the State educational 
agency will cooperate with the Secretary in car- 
rying out the Secretary's responsibilities under 
section 313, and will comply with reasonable re- 
quests of the Secretary for data related to the 
State's progress in developing and implementing 
its State improvement plan under this title; 

(B) an assurance that State law provides ade- 
quate authority to carry out each component of 
the State's improvement plan developed, or to be 
developed, under section 306, or that such au- 
thority will be sought; and 

(C) such other assurances and information as 
the Secretary may require. 

(b) FIRST YEAR.—A State educational agen- 
cy's application for the first year of assistance 
under this title shall— 

(1) describe the process by which the State 
educational agency will develop a school im- 
provement plan that meets the requirements of 
section 306; and 

(2) describe how the State educational agency 
will use funds received under this title for such 
year, including how such agency will make sub- 
grants to local educational agencies in ассота- 
ance with section 309(a), and how such agency 
will use funds received under this title for edu- 
cation preservice programs and professional de- 
velopment activities in accordance with section 
309(b). 

(c) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—4A State educational 
agency's application for the second year of as- 
sistance under this title shall— 

(1) cover the second through fifth years of the 
State's participation; 

(2) include a copy of the State's improvement 
plan that meets the requirements of section 306, 
or if the State improvement plan is not complete, 
a statement of the steps the State will take to 
complete the plan and a schedule for doing so; 
and 

(3) include an explanation of how the State 
educational agency will use funds received 
under this title, including how such agency will 
make subgrants to local educational agencies in 
accordance with section 309(a), and how such 
agency will use such funds received under this 
title for education preservice programs and pro- 
fessional development activities in accordance 
with section 309(b). 

SEC. 306. STATE IMPROVEMENT PLANS. 

(a) BASIC SCOPE OF PLAN.—Any State edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive an allot- 
ment under this title after its first year of par- 
ticipation shall develop and implement a State 
improvement plan for the improvement of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the State. 

(b) PLAN DEVELOPMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A State improvement plan 
under this title shall be developed by a broad- 
based State panel in cooperation with the State 
educational agency and the Governor. The 
panel shall include— 

(A) the Governor and the chief State school 
officer, or their designees; 

(B) the chairperson of the State board of edu- 
cation and the chairpersons of the appropriate 
authorizing committees of the State legislature, 
or their designees; 

(C) school teachers, related services personnel, 
principals, and administrators who have suc- 
cessfully improved student performance; and 
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(D) representatives of teachers’ organizations, 
organizations serving young children, parents, 
secondary school students, business and labor 
leaders, community-based organizations of dem- 
onstrated effectiveness, institutions of higher 
education, private, nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools, local boards of education, 
State and local officials, tribal agencies, as ap- 
propriate, and others. 

(2) APPOINTMENT.—The Governor and the 
chief State school officer shall each appoint half 
the members of the panel and shall jointly select 
the Chairperson of the panel and the represent- 
ative of a private, nonprofit elementary and sec- 
ondary school described in paragraph (1)(D). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—The membership of the 
panel shall be geographically representative of 
the State and reflect the diversity of the popu- 
lation of the State with regard to race, eth- 
nicity, gender and disability characteristics. 

(4) CONSULTATION.—The panel shall consult 
the Governor, the chief State school officer, the 
State board of education, and relevant commit- 
tees of the State legislature in developing the 
State improvement plan. 

(5) OUTREACH.—The panel shall be responsible 
for conducting a statewide, grassroots outreach 
process, including conducting public hearings, 
to involve educators, related services personnel, 
parents, local officials, tribal government offi- 
cials, as appropriate, individuals representing 
private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools, community and business leaders, citi- 
zens, children's advocates, secondary school 
students, and others with a stake in the success 
of students and their education system, and 
who are representative of the diversity of the 
State and the State’s student population, in- 
cluding students of limited-English proficiency, 
American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native 
Hawaiian students, and students with disabil- 
ities, in the development of the State improve- 
ment plan and in a continuing dialogue regard- 
ing the need for and nature of challenging 
standards for students and local and State re- 
sponsibilities for helping all students achieve 
such standards in order to assure that the devel- 
opment and implementation of the State im- 
provement plan reflects local needs and етреті- 
ences and does not result in a significant in- 
crease in paperwork for teachers. 

(6) PROCEDURE AND APPROVAL.—The panel 
shall develop a State improvement plan, provide 
opportunity for public comment, and submit 
such plan to the State educational agency for 
approval. 

(7) SUBMISSION.—The State educational agen- 
cy shall submit the original State improvement 
plan developed by the panel and the State im- 
provement plan modified by such agency, to- 
gether with an explanation of any changes 
made by such agency to the plan developed by 
the panel, to the Secretary for approval. 

(8) MATTERS NOT UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—If any por- 
tion of a State improvement plan addresses mat- 
ters that, under State or other applicable law, 
are not under the authority of the State edu- 
cational agency, the State educational agency 
shall obtain the approval of, or changes to, such 
portion, with an explanation thereof, from the 
Governor or other official responsible for that 
portion before submitting such plan to the Sec- 
retary. 

(9) MONITORING; REVISIONS; REPORTING.— 
After approval of the State improvement plan by 
the Secretary, the panel shall be informed of 
progress on such plan by the State educational 
agency, and such agency, in close consultation 
with teachers, principals, administrators, advo- 
cates and parents in local educational agencies 
and schools receiving funds under this title, 
shall monitor the implementation and operation 
of such plan. The panel shall review such plan, 
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and based on the progress described in the pre- 
ceding sentence, determine if revisions to such 
plan are appropriate and necessary. The panel 
shall periodically report such determination to 
the public. 

(c) TEACHING, LEARNING, STANDARDS, AND AS- 
SESSMENTS.—Each State improvement plan shall 
establish strategies for meeting the National 
Education Goals described in title I by improv- 
ing teaching and learning and students’ mas- 
tery of basic and advanced skills to achieve a 
higher level of learning and academic accom- 
plishment in English, math, science, United 
States history, geography, foreign languages 
and the arts, civics, government, economics, 
physics, and other core curricula, and such 
strategies shall involve broad-based and ongoing 
classroom teacher input, such as— 

(1) а process for developing or adopting chal- 
lenging State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards for all stu- 
dents; 

(2) a process for providing assistance and sup- 
port to local educational agencies and schools to 
strengthen the capacity and responsibility of 
such agencies and schools to provide all of their 
students the opportunity to meet challenging 
State content standards and challenging State 
student performance standards; 

(3) a process for developing or recommending 
instructional materials and technology to sup- 
port and assist local educational agencies and 
schools to provide all of their students the op- 
portunity to meet the challenging State content 
standards and challenging State student per- 
formance standards; 

(4) a process for developing and implementing 
a valid, fair, nondiscriminatory, and reliable as- 
sessment or system of assessments— 

(A) which assessment or system shall— 

(i) be aligned with such State's content stand- 
ards; 

(ii) involve multiple measures of student per- 
formance; 

(iii) provide for— 

(1) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or sys- 
tem; and 

I the adaptations and accommodations nec- 
essary to permit such participation; 

(iv) be consistent with relevant, nationally 
recognized professional and technical standards 
for such assessment or system; 

(v) be capable of providing coherent informa- 
tion about student attainments relative to the 
State content standards; and 

(vi) support effective curriculum and instruc- 
tion; and 

(B) which process shall provide for monitoring 
the implementation of such assessment, system 
or set and the impact of such assessment, system 
or set on improved instruction for all students; 
and 

(5) a process for improving the State's system 
of teacher and school administrator preparation 
and licensure, and of continuing professional 
development programs, including the use of 
technology at both the State and local levels, so 
that all teachers, related services personnel, and 
administrators develop the subject matter and 
pedagogical expertise needed to prepare all stu- 
dents to meet the challenging standards de- 
scribed in paragraph (1). 

(d) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STRATEGIES.— 
Each State improvement plan shail establish 
strategies for providing all students with an op- 
portunity to learn. 

(e) ACCOUNTABILITY AND MANAGEMENT.—Each 
State plan shall establish strategies for improved 
accountability and management of the edu- 
cation system of the State. 

(f) PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND 
INVOLVEMENT.—Each State improvement plan 
shall describe comprehensive strategies to in- 
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volve communities, including community тер- 
resentatives such as parents, businesses, institu- 
tions of higher education, libraries, cultural in- 
stitutions, employment and training agencies, 
health and human service agencies, 
intergenerational mentoring programs, and 
other public and private nonprofit agencies that 
provide nonsectarian social services, health 
care, child care, early childhood education, and 
nutrition to students, in helping all students 
meet the challenging State standards. 

(0) MAKING THE IMPROVEMENTS SYSTEM- 
WIDE.—In order to help provide all students 
throughout the State the opportunity to meet 
challenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance standards, 
each State improvement plan shall describe the 
various strategies for ensuring that all local 
educational agencies and schools within the 
State are involved in developing and implement- 
ing needed improvements within a specified pe- 
riod of time. 

(h) PROMOTING BOTTOM-UP REFORM.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include strategies 
for ensuring that comprehensive, systemic re- 
form is promoted from the bottom up in commu- 
nities, local educational agencies, and schools, 
and is guided by coordination and facilitation 
from State leaders. 

(1) BENCHMARKS AND TIMELINES.—Each State 
improvement plan shall include specific bench- 
marks of improved student performance and of 
progress in implementing such plan, and 
timelines against which the progress of the State 
in carrying out such plan, including the ele- 
ments described in subsections (c) through (h), 
can be measured. 

0) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL АР- 
PROVAL.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—(A) The Secretary shall re- 
view, within a reasonable period of time, each 
State improvement plan prepared under this sec- 
tion, and each application submitted under sec- 
tion 305, through a peer review process involv- 
ing the assistance and advice of State and local 
education policymakers, educators, classroom 
teachers, related services personnel, experts on 
educational innovation and improvement, par- 
ents, advocates, and other appropriate individ- 
uals. Such peer review process shall be rep- 
resentative of the diversity of the United States 
with regard to geography, race, ethnicity, gen- 
der and disability characteristics. Such peer re- 
view process shall include at least 1 site visit to 
each State. 

(B) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), in the first year that a State 
educational agency submits an application for 
assistance under this title the Secretary shall 
not be required to— 

(i) review such application through a peer re- 
view process; and 

(ii) conduct a site visit. 

(2) APPROVAL OF PLAN.—The Secretary shall 
approve a State improvement plan if— 

(A) such plan is submitted to the Secretary 
not later than 2 years after the date the State 
educational agency receives its first allotment 
under section 304(b); and 

(B) the Secretary determines, after considering 
the peer reviewers’ comments, that such plan— 

(1) reflects a widespread commitment within 
the State; and 

(ii) holds reasonable promise of helping all 
students. 

(3) DISAPPROVAL.—The Secretary shall not 
disapprove a State's plan, or any State applica- 
tion submitted under section 305, before offering 
the State— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such plan or ap- 
plication; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(k) AMENDMENTS TO PLAN.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency shall periodically review its State im- 
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provement plan and revise such plan, as appro- 
priate, in accordance with the process described 
in subsection (b). 

(2) REVIEW.—The Secretary shall review any 
major amendment to a State improvement plan 
and shall not disapprove any such amendment 
before offering a State educational agency— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such amendment; 
and 

(B) a hearing. 

(1) PREEXISTING STATE PLANS AND PANELS.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—If a State has developed а 
comprehensive and systemic State improvement 
plan to help all students meet challenging State 
content standards and challenging State stu- 
dent performance standards, or any component 
of such plan, that meets the intent and purposes 
of section 302, the Secretary shall approve such 
plan or component notwithstanding that such 
plan was not developed in accordance with sub- 
section (b), if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that such ap- 
proval would further the purposes of State sys- 
temic education improvement; and 

(B) such plan ensures broad-based input from 
various education, political, community, and 
other appropriate representatives. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—(A) If, before the date of 
enactment of this Act, a State has made sub- 
stantial progress in developing a plan that meets 
the intent and purposes of section 302, but was 
developed by a panel that does not meet the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1) through (3) of sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall, at the request of 
the Governor and the State educational agency, 
treat such panel as meeting such requirements 
for all purposes of this title if the Secretary de- 
termines that there has been substantial public 
and educator involvement in the development of 
such pian. 

(B) If a State has not developed a State im- 
provement plan but has an eristing panel which 
such State would like to use for the purpose of 
developing such plan, then the Secretary shall, 
at the request of the Governor and the State 
educational agency, treat such panel as meeting 
the requirements of paragraphs (1) through (3) 
of subsection (b) for all purposes of this title if— 

(4) the Secretary determines that such existing 
panel is serving a similar such purpose; and 

(ii) the composition of such eristing panel 
would ensure broad-based input from various 
education, political, community, and other ap- 
propriate representatives. 

SEC. 307. SECRETARY'S REVIEW OF APPLICA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(а) FIRST YEAR.—The Secretary shall approve 
the State educational agency's initial year ap- 
plication under section 305(b) if the Secretary 
determines that— 

(1) such application meets the requirements of 
this title; and 

(2) there is a substantial likelihood that the 
State will be able to develop and implement an 
education improvement plan that complies with 
section 306. 

(b) SECOND THROUGH FIFTH YEARS.—The Sec- 
retary shall approve the State educational agen- 
cy's renewal application under section 305(c)(1) 
in the second through fifth years of participa- 
tion only if— 

(1)(A) the Secretary has approved the State 
improvement plan under section 306(j); or 

(B) the Secretary determines that the State 
has made substantial progress in developing its 
State improvement plan and will implement such 
plan not later than the end of the second year 
of participation; and 

(2) the application meets the other require- 
ments of this title. 

(c) PAYMENTS.—For any fiscal year for which 
a State has an approved application under this 
title, the Secretary shall provide an allotment to 
the State educational agency їп the amount de- 
termined under section 304(b). 
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SEC. 308. STATE USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—In the first year for which a 
State educational agency receives an allotment 
under this title, such agency— 

(1) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $200,000,000, shall use 
at least 75 percent of such allotted funds to 
award subgrants— 

(A) to local educational agencies for the devel- 
opment or implementation of local improvement 
plans in accordance with section 309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related services 
personnel preservice programs and for profes- 
sional development activities consistent with the 
State improvement plan and in accordance with 
section 309(b); 

(2) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $100,000,000, but less 
than $200,000,000, shall use at least 50 percent of 
such allotted funds to award subgrants de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1); 

(3) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is less 
than $100,000,000, may use such allotted funds 
to award subgrants described in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (1); and 

(4) shall use any such allotted funds not used 
in accordance with paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
to develop, revise, erpand, or implement a State 
improvement plan described in section 306. 

(b) SUCCEEDING YEARS.—Each State edu- 
cational agency that receives an allotment 
under this title for any year after the first year 
of participation shall— 

(1) use at least 85 percent of such allotment 
funds in each such year to make subgrants— 

(A) for the implementation of the State im- 
provement plan and of local improvement plans 
in accordance with section 309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related services 
personnel preservice programs and for profes- 
sional development activities that are consistent 
with the State improvement plan in accordance 
with section 309(b); and 

(2) shall use the remainder of such allotted 
funds for State activities designed to implement 
the State improvement plan, such as— 

(A) supporting the development or adoption of 
challenging State content standards, challeng- 
ing State student performance standards, com- 
prehensive State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and assessment tools linked to the stand- 
ards, including activities assisted— 

(i) through consortia of States; or 

(ii) with the assistance of the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council es- 
tablished under part B of title II; 

(B) supporting the implementation of high- 
performance management amd organizational 
strategies, such as site-based management, 
Shared decisionmaking, or quality management 
principles, to promote effective implementation 
of such plan; 

(C) supporting the development and imple- 
mentation, at the local educational agency and 
school building level, of improved human re- 
source development systems for recruiting, se- 
lecting, mentoring, supporting, evaluating and 
rewarding educators; 

(D) providing special attention to the needs of 
minority, disabled, and female students, includ- 
ing instructional programs and activities that 
encourage such students in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to aspire to enter and complete 
postsecondary education or training; 

(E) supporting innovative and proven methods 
of enhancing a teacher's ability to identify stu- 
dent learning needs, and motivating students to 
develop higher order thinking skills, discipline, 
and creative resolution methods, including sig- 
nificantly reducing class size and promoting in- 
struction in chess; 
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(F) supporting the development, at the State 
or local level, of performance-based accountabil- 
ity and incentive systems for schools; 

(G) outreach to and training for parents, trib- 
al officials, organizations serving young chil- 
dren, classroom teachers, related services per- 
sonnel, and other educators, and the public, re- 
lated to education improvement; 

(H) providing technical assistance and other 
services to increase the capacity of local edu- 
cational agencies and schools to develop and im- 
plement systemic local improvement plans, im- 
plement new assessments or systems of assess- 
ments described in the State improvement plan 
developed in accordance with section 306, and 
develop curricula consistent with the challeng- 
ing State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards; 

(1) promoting mechanisms for increasing pub- 
lic school choice, including information and re- 
ferral programs which provide parents informa- 
tion on available choices and other initiatives to 
promote the establishment of innovative new 
public schools, including magnet schools and 
charter schools; 

(J) supporting activities relating to the plan- 
ning of, start-up costs associated with, and 
evaluation of, projects under which local edu- 
cational agencies or schools contract with pri- 
vate management organizations to reform a 
school; 

(K) supporting intergenerational mentoring 
programs; and 

(L) collecting and analyzing data; and 

(M) supporting the development, at the State 
or local level, of school-based programs that re- 
store discipline and reduce violence in schools 
and communities, such as community mobiliza- 
tion programs. 

(c) LIMIT ON ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—A State 
educational agency that receives an allotment 
under this title in any fiscal year shall use not 
more than 4 percent of such allotment in such 
year, or $100,000, whichever is greater, for ad- 
ministrative erpenses, which administrative er- 
penses shall not include the expenses related to 
the activities of the panel established under sec- 
tion 306(b)(1). 

(d) SPECIAL RULE.—Any new public school es- 
tablished under this title— 

(1) shall be nonsectarian; 

(2) shall not be affiliated with a nonpublic 
sectarian school or religious institution; and 

(3) shall operate under the authority of a 
State educational agency or local educational 
agency. 

SEC. 309. SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL REFORM AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) SUBGRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State educational 
agency, through a competitive process, shall 
make subgrants to local educational agencies to 
carry out the authorized activities described in 
paragraph (4). 

(B) Each subgrant described in subparagraph 
(A) shall be for a project of sufficient duration 
and of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
carry out the purpose of this title effectively. 

(2) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive a subgrant 
under this subsection shall submit an applica- 
tion to the State educational agency that— 

(A) is developed by a broad-based panel, ap- 
pointed by the local educational agency, that is 
representative of the diversity of the students 
and community to be served with regard to race, 
language, ethnicity, gender, disability and so- 
cioeconomic characteristics, and includes teach- 
ers, related services personnel, secondary school 
students, parents, school administrators, busi- 
ness representatives, early childhood educators, 
representatives of community-based organiza- 
tions, and others, as appropriate, and is ap- 
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proved by the local educational agency, includ- 
ing any modifications the local educational 
agency deems appropriate; 

(B) includes, in the application submitted for 
the second year of participation, a comprehen- 
sive local improvement plan for school district- 
wide education improvement, directed at ena- 
bling all students to meet high academic stand- 
ards, including specific goals and benchmarks, 
and includes a strategy for— 

(i) ensuring that all students have a fair op- 
portunity to learn; 

(ii) improving teaching and learning; 

(iii) improving governance and management; 

(iv) generating and maintaining parental and 
community involvement; and 

(v) expanding improvements throughout the 
local educational agency; 

(C) describes how the local educational agen- 
cy will encourage and assist schools to develop 
and implement comprehensive school improve- 
ment plans that focus on helping all students 
meet high academic standards and that address 
each element of the local educational agency's 
local improvement plan described in subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D) describes how the local educational agen- 
cy will implement specific programs aimed at en- 
suring improvements in school readiness and the 
ability of students to learn effectively at all 
grade levels by identifying the most pressing 
needs facing students and their families with re- 
gard to social services, health care, nutrition, 
and child care, and entering into partnerships 
with public and private nonprofit agencies to 
increase the access of students and families to 
coordinated nonsectarian services in a school 
setting or at a nearby site; 

(E) describes how the subgrant funds will be 
used by the local educational agency, and the 
procedures to be used to make funds available to 
schools in accordance with paragraph (4)(A); 

(F) identifies, with an erplanation, any State 
or Federal requirements that the local edu- 
cational agency believes impede educational im- 
provement and that such agency requests be 
waived in accordance with section 311, which 
requests shall promptly be transmitted to the 
Secretary by the State educational agency; and 

(G) contains such other information as the 
State educational agency may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(3) MONITORING.—The panel described in 
paragraph (2)(A), after approval of the local 
educational agency's application by the State 
educational agency, shall be informed of 
progress on such plan by the local educational 
agency, and the local educational agency shall 
monitor the implementation and effectiveness of 
the local improvement plan in close consultation 
with teachers, related services personnel, prin- 
cipals, administrators, and parents from schools 
receiving funds under this title, as well as as- 
sure that implementation of the local improve- 
ment plan does not result in a significant in- 
crease in paperwork for teachers. The panel 
shall review such plan and based on the 
progress described in the preceding sentence, de- 
termine if revisions to the local improvement 
plan should be recommended to the local edu- 
cational agency. The panel shall periodically re- 
port such determination to the public. 

(4) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A local edu- 
cational agency that receives a. subgrant under 
this subsection— 

(A) in the first year such agency receives the 
subgrant shall use— 

(i) not more than 25 percent of the subgrant 
funds to develop a local improvement plan or for 
any local educational agency activities ap- 
proved by the State educational agency that are 
reasonably related to carrying out the State or 
local improvement plans, including the estab- 
lishment of innovative new public schools; and 
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(ii) not less than 75 percent of the subgrant 
funds to support individual school improvement 
initiatives related to providing all students in 
the school the opportunity to meet high aca- 
demic standards; and 

(B) in subsequent years, shall use the 
subgrant funds for any activities approved by 
the State educational agency that are reason- 
ably related to carrying out the State or local 
improvement plans (including the establishment 
of innovative new public schools), except that at 
least 85 percent of such funds shall be made 
available to individual schools to develop and 
implement comprehensive school improvement 
plans designed to help all students meet high 
academic standards. 

(b) SUBGRANTS FOR PRESERVICE TEACHER EDU- 
CATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AC- 
TIVITIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State educational 
agency, through a competitive, peer review proc- 
ess, shall make subgrants to a local educational 
agency, or a consortium consisting of local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, or nonprofit education organizations, or 
any combination thereof, in order to— 

(i) improve preservice teacher and related 
services personnel education programs in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; and 

(ii) support continuing, sustained professional 
development activities for educators in accord- 
ance with the State improvement plan. 

(B) Each State educational agency awarding 
subgrants under subparagraph (A) shall give 
priority to awarding such subgrants to— 

(i) a local educational agency or consortium 
serving a greater number or percentage of dis- 
advantaged students than the statewide average 
of such number or percentage; or 

(ii a consortium that has a demonstrated 
record of working with school districts, such as 
a consortium that— 

(1) prepares and screens teacher interns in 
professional development school sites; 

(1) focuses on upgrading teachers’ knowledge 
of content areas; or 

(ШІ) targets preparation and continued pro- 
fessional development of teachers of students 
with limited-English proficiency and students 
with disabilities. 

(C) In order to be eligible to receive a subgrant 
described in subparagraph (A), a consortium 
shall include at least 1 local educational agen- 


су. 

(2) APPLICATION.—A local educational agency 
or consortium that desires to receive a subgrant 
under this subsection shall submit an applica- 
tion to the State educational agency that— 

(A) describes how the local educational agen- 
cy or consortium will use the subgrant to im- 
prove teacher preservice and school adminis- 
trator education programs or to implement edu- 
cator and related services personnel professional 
development activities in accordance with the 
State improvement plan; 

(B) identifies the criteria to be used by the 
local educational agency or consortium to judge 
improvements in preservice education or the ef- 
fects of professional development activities in 
accordance with the State improvement plan; 
and 

(C) contains any other information that the 
State educational agency determines is appro- 
priate. 

(3) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A recipient of а 
subgrant under this subsection shall use the 
subgrant funds for activities supporting— 

(A) the improvement of preservice teacher edu- 
cation and school administrator programs so 
that such programs equip educators with the 
subject matter and pedagogical erpertise nec- 
essary for preparing all students to meet chal- 
lenging standards; or 

(B) the development and implementation of 
new and improved forms of continuing and sus- 
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tained professional development opportunities 
for teachers, related services personnel, prin- 
cipals, and other educators at the school or 
school district level that equip such individuals 
with such expertise, and with other knowledge 
and skills necessary for leading and participat- 
ing in continuous education improvement. 

(c) SPECIAL AWARD RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State educational 
agency shall award at least 65 percent of 
subgrant funds under subsection (a) in each fis- 
cal year to local educational agencies that have 
a greater percentage or number of disadvan- 
taged children than the statewide average per- 
centage or number for all local educational 
agencies in the State. 

(B) At least 50 percent of the subgrant funds 
made available by a local educational agency to 
individual schools under subsection (a) in any 
fiscal year shall be made available to schools 
with a special need for assistance, as indicated 
by a high number or percentage of students from 
low-income families, low student achievement, 
or other similar criteria developed by the local 
educational agency. 

(2) WAIVER.—The State educational agency 
may waive the requirement of paragraph (1)(A) 
if such agency does not receive a sufficient 
number of applications from local educational 
agencies in the State to enable the State edu- 
cational agency to comply with such require- 
ment. 

SEC. 310. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING. 


Proportionate to the number of children in a 
State or in a local educational agency who are 
enrolled in private elementary or secondary 
schools— 

(1) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title to develop goals, challenging State content 
standards or challenging State student perform- 
ance standards, curricular materials, and as- 
sessments or systems of assessments shall, upon 
request, make information related to such goals, 
standards, materials, and assessments or sys- 
tems available to private schools; and 

(2) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title for teacher and administrator training shall 
provide in the State improvement plan described 
in section 306 for the training of teachers and 
administrators in private schools located in the 
geographical area served by such agency. 

SEC. 311. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) WAIVER AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary may waive any statu- 
tory or regulatory requirement applicable to any 
program or Act described in subsection (b) for a 
State educational agency, local educational 
agency, or school, if— 

(A) and only to the extent that, the Secretary 
determines that such requirement impedes the 
ability of the State, or of a local educational 
agency or school in the State, to carry out the 
State or local improvement plan; 

(B) the State educational agency has waived, 
or agrees to waive, similar requirements of State 
law; 

(C) in the case of a statewide waiver, the 
State educational agency— 

(i) provides all local educational agencies in 
the State with notice and an opportunity to 
comment on the State educational agency's pro- 
posal to seek a waiver; and $ 

(8) submits the local educational agencies’ 
comments to the Secretary; and 

(D) in the case of a local educational agency 
waiver, the local educational agency provides 
parents, community groups, and advocacy or 
civil rights groups with the opportunity to com- 
ment on the proposed waiver. 
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(2) APPLICATION.—(A)(i) To request a waiver, 
a local educational agency or school that re- 
ceives funds under this Act, or a local edu- 
cational agency or school that does not receive 
funds under this Act but is undertaking school 
reform efforts and has an education reform plan 
approved by the State, shall transmit an appli- 
cation for a waiver under this section to the 
State educational agency. The State educational 
agency then shall submit approved applications 
for a waiver under this section to the Secretary. 

(ii) A State educational agency requesting a 
waiver under this section shall submit an appli- 
cation for such waiver to the Secretary. 

(B) Each application submitted to the Sec- 
retary under subparagraph (A) shall.— 

(i) describe the purposes and overall erpected 
outcomes of the request for a waiver and how 
progress for achieving such outcomes will be 
measured; 

(ii) identify each Federal program to be in- 
volved in the request for a waiver and each Fed- 
eral statutory or regulatory requirement to be 
waived; 

(iii) describe each State and local requirement 
that will be waived; and 

(iv) demonstrate that the State has made a 
commitment to waive related requirements per- 
taining to the State educational agency, local 
educational agency or school. 

(3) TIMELINESS.—The Secretary shall act 
promptly on a waiver request and shall provide 
a written statement of the reasons for granting 
or denying such request. 

(4) DURATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each waiver under this sec- 
tion may be for a period not to erceed 5 years. 

(B) EXTENSION.—The Secretary may extend 
the period described in subparagraph (A) if the 
Secretary determines that the waiver has been 
effective in enabling the State or affected local 
educational agencies to carry out their reform 
plans. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The statutory or 
regulatory requirements subject to the waiver 
authority of this section are any such require- 
ments under the following programs or Acts: 

(1) Chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, including 
Even Start. 

(2) Part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(3) The Dwight D. Eisenhower Mathematics 
and Science Education Act. 

(4) The Emergency Immigrant Education Act 
of 1984. 

(5) The Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Act of 1986. 

(6) The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act. 

(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
may not waive any statutory or regulatory re- 
quirement of the programs or Acts described in 
subsection (b)— 

(1) relating to— 

(A) maintenance of effort; 

(B) comparability of services; 

(C) the equitable participation of students and 
professional staff in private schools; 

(D) parental participation and involvement; 
and 

(E) the distribution of funds to States or to 
local educational agencies; and 

(2) unless the underlying purposes of the stat- 
utory requirements of each program or Act for 
which a waiver is granted continue to be met to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Secretary 
shall periodically review the performance of any 
State, local educational agency, or school for 
which the Secretary has granted a waiver and 
shall terminate the waiver if the Secretary de- 
termines that the performance of the State, the 
local educational agency, or the school їп the 
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area affected by the waiver has been inadequate 
to justify a continuation of the waiver. 

(e) FLEXIBILITY DEMONSTRATION.— 

(1) SHORT TITLE.—This subsection may be 
cited as the "Education Flexibility Partnership 
Demonstration Act“. 

(2) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out an education flexibility demonstration pro- 
gram under which the Secretary authorizes not 
more than 6 eligible States to waive any statu- 
tory or regulatory requirement applicable to any 
program or Act described in subsection (b), other 
than requirements described їп subsection (c), 
for such eligible State or any local educational 
agency or school within such State. 

(B) AWARD RULE.—In carrying out subpara- 
graph (A), the Secretary shall select for partici- 
pation in the demonstration program described 
in subparagraph (A) three eligible States that 
each have a population of 3,500,000 or greater 
and three eligible States that each have a popu- 
lation of less than 3,500,000, determined in ac- 
cordance with the most recent decennial census 
of the population performed by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

(C) DESIGNATION.— Each eligible State partici- 
pating in the demonstration program described 
in subparagraph (A) shall be known as an Ed- 
Fler Partnership State“. 

(3) ELIGIBLE STATE.—For the purpose of this 
subsection the term “eligible State" means a 
State that— 

(A) has developed a State improvement plan 
under section 306 that is approved by the Sec- 
retary; and 

(B) waives State statutory or regulatory re- 
quirements relating to education while holding 
local educational agencies or schools within the 
State that are affected by such waivers account- 
able for the performance of the students who are 
affected by such waivers. 

(4) STATE APPLICATION.—(A) Each eligible 
State desiring to participate in the education 
flexibility demonstration program under this 
subsection shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. Each such application 
shall demonstrate that the eligible State has 
adopted an educational flexibility plan for such 
State that includes— 

(i) a description of the process the eligible 
State will use to evaluate applications from 
local educational agencies or schools requesting 
waivers of— 

(1) Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A); and 

(11) State statutory or regulatory requirements 
relating to education; and 

(ii) a detailed description of the State statu- 
tory and regulatory requirements relating to 
education that the eligible State will waive. 

(B) The Secretary may approve an application 
described in subparagraph (A) only if the Sec- 
retary determines that such application dem- 
onstrates substantial promise of assisting the eli- 
gible State and affected local educational agen- 
cies and schools within such State in carrying 
out comprehensive educctional reform and oth- 
erwise meeting the purposes of this Act, after 
considering— 

(i) the comprehensiveness and quality of the 
educational fleribility plan described in sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(ii) the ability of such plan to ensure account- 
ability for the activities and goals described in 
such plan; 

(iii) the significance of the State statutory or 
regulatory requirements relating to education 
that will be waived; and 

(iv) the quality of the eligible State's process 
for approving applications for waivers of Fed- 
eral statutory or regulatory requirements de- 
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scribed in paragraph (2)(А) and for monitoring 
and evaluating the results of such waivers. 

(5) LOCAL APPLICATION.—(A) Each local edu- 
cational agency or school requesting a waiver of 
a Federal statutory or regulatory requirement 
described in paragraph (2)(A) and any relevant 
State statutory or regulatory requirement from 
an eligible State shall submit an application to 
such State at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as such State may 
reasonably require. Each such application 
shall— 

(i) indicate each Federal program affected and 
the statutory or regulatory requirement that will 
be waived; 

(ii) describe the purposes and overall erpected 
outcomes of waiving each such requirement; 

(iii) describe for each school year specific, 
measurable, educational goals for each local 
educational agency or school affected by the 
proposed waiver; and 

(iv) explain why the waiver will assist the 
local educational agency or school in reaching 
such goals. 

(B) An eligible State shall evaluate an appli- 
cation submitted under subparagraph (A) in ac- 
cordance with the State's educational flexibility 
plan described in paragraph (4)(A). 

(C) An eligibie State shall not approve an ap- 
plication for a waiver under this paragraph un- 
less— 

(i) the local educational agency or school re- 
questing such waiver has developed a local re- 
form plan that is applicable to such agency or 
school, respectively; and 

(ii) the waiver of Federal statutory or regu- 
latory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) will assist the local educational agency or 
school in reaching its educational goals. 

(6) MONITORING.—Each eligible State partici- 
pating in the demonstration program under this 
subsection shall annually monitor the activities 
of local educational agencies and schools receiv- 
ing waivers under this subsection and shall sub- 
mit an annual report regarding such monitoring 
to the Secretary. 

(7) DURATION OF FEDERAL WAIVERS.—(A) The 
Secretary shall not approve the application of 
an eligible State under paragraph (4) for a pe- 
riod exceeding 5 years, except that the Secretary 
may extend such period if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the eligible State's authority to grant 
waivers has been effective in enabling such 
State or affected local educational agencies or 
schools to carry out their local reform plans. 

(B) The Secretary shall periodically review 
the performance of any eligible State granting 
waivers of Federal statutory or regulatory re- 
quirements described in paragraph (2)(А) and 
shall terminate such State's authority to grant 
such waivers if the Secretary determines, after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that such 
State's performance has been inadequate to jus- 
tify continuation of such authority. 

(f) RESULTS-ORIENTED ACCOUNTABILITY.—In 
deciding whether to extend a request for a waiv- 
er under this section the Secretary shall review 
the progress of the State educational agency, 
local educational agency or school receiving a 
waiver to determine if such agency or school has 
made progress toward achieving the outcomes 
described in the application submitted pursuant 
to subsection (a)(2)(B)(i). 

SEC. 312. PROGRESS REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.—Each 
State educational agency that receives an allot- 
ment under this title shall annually report to 
the Secretary— 

(1) on the State's progress in meeting the 
State's goals and plans; 

(2) on the State's proposed activities for the 
succeeding year; and 

(3) in summary form, on the progress of local 
educational agencies in meeting local goals and 
plans. 
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(b) SECRETARY'S REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—By 
April 30, 1996, and every 2 years thereafter, the 
Secretary shall submit a report to the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate describing— 

(1) the activities assisted under, and outcomes 
of, grants or contracts under paragraph (2) of 
section 313(b), including— 

(A) a description of the purpose, uses, and 
technical merit of assessments evaluated with 
funds awarded under such paragraph; and 

(B) an analysis of the impact of such assess- 
ments on the performance of students, particu- 
larly students of different racial, gender, ethnic, 
or language groups and individuals with dis- 
abilities; 

(2) the activities assisted under, and outcomes 
of, allotments under this title; and 

(3) the effect of waivers granted under section 
311, including— 

(A) a listing of all State educational agencies, 
local educational agencies and schools seeking 
and receiving waivers; 

(B) a summary of the State and Federal statu- 
tory or regulatory requirements that have been 
waived, including the number of waivers sought 
and granted under each such statutory or regu- 
latory requirement; 

(C) a summary of waivers that have been ter- 
minated, including a rationale for the termi- 
nations; and 

(D) recommendations to the Congress regard- 
ing changes in statutory or regulatory require- 
ments, particularly those actions that should be 
taken to overcome Federal statutory or regu- 
latory impediments to education reform. 

(c) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) From the na- 
tional leadership funds reserved ín section 
304(a)(2)(A), the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and enter into contracts and coopera- 
tive agreements with, State educational agencies 
and other public and private agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations to provide technical as- 
sistance to State and local educational agencies 
to assist such agencies in achieving a greater 
degree of equity in the distribution of financial 
resources for education among local educational 
agencies in the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support tech- 
nical assistance activities, such as— 

(i) the establishment and operation of a center 
or centers for the provision of technical assist- 
ance to State and local educational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; and 

(iii) obtaining advice from experts in the field 
0f school finance equalization. 

(2) DATA.—Each State educational agency or 
local educational agency receiving assistance 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 shall provide such data and informa- 
tion on school finance as the Secretary may re- 
quire to carry out this subsection. 

(3) MODELS.—The Secretary is authorized, di- 
rectly or through grants, contracts, or coopera- 
tive agreements, to develop and disseminate 
models and materials useful to States in plan- 
ning and implementing revisions of the school 
finance systems of such States. 

SEC. 313. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INTEGRATION 
OF STANDARDS.—From funds reserved in each 
fiscal year under section 304(a)(2)(A), the Sec- 
retary may, directly or through grants or con- 
tracts— 

(1) provide technical assistance to States, local 
educational agencies, and tribal agencies devel- 
oping or implementing school improvement 
plans, in a manner that ensures that such as- 
sistance is broadly available; or 
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(2) support model projects to integrate mul- 
tiple content standards, if— 

(A) such standards are certified by the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improvement 
Council and approved by the National Goals 
Panel for different subject areas, in order to 
provide balanced and coherent instructional 
programs for all students; and 

(B) such projects are appropriate for a wide 
range of diverse circumstances, localities (in- 
cluding both urban and rural communities), and 
populations. 

(b) INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS; ASSESSMENT; 
EVALUATION.—From not more than 50 percent of 
the funds reserved in each fiscal year under sec- 
tion 304(a)(2)(A), the Secretary, directly or 
through grants or contracts, shall— 

(1) provide urban and rural local educational 
agencies, schools, or consortia thereof, with as- 
sistance for innovative or experimental programs 
in systemic education reform that are not being 
undertaken through grants provided under sec- 
tion 309(a), giving special consideration or prior- 
ity to local educational agencies, schools, or 
consortia thereof that serve large numbers or 
concentrations of economically disadvantaged 
students, including students of limited-English 
proficiency; or 

(2) provide a State or local educational agen- 
cy, nonprofit organization or consortium thereof 
with assistance to help defray the cost of devel- 
oping, field testing and evaluating an assess- 
ment or system of assessments with a priority on 
grants or contracts for limited-English pro- 
ficiency students or students with disabilities, 
if— 

(A) such assessment or system— 

(i) is to be used for some or all of the purposes 
described in section 213(e)(1)(B); and 

(ii) is aligned to State content standards cer- 
tified by the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council; and 

(B) such agency, organization or consortium— 

(i) examines the validity, reliability, and fair- 
ness of such assessment or system, for the par- 
ticular purposes for which such assessment or 
system was developed; and 

(ii) devotes special attention to how such as- 
sessment or system treats all students, especially 
with regard to the race, gender, ethnicity, dis- 
ability and language proficiency of such stu- 
dents. 

(c) DATA AND DISSEMINATION.—The Secretary 
shall— 

(1) gather data on, conduct research on, and 
evaluate systemic education improvement, in- 
cluding the programs authorized by this title; 
and 

(2) disseminate research findings and other in- 
formation on outstanding eramples of systemic 
education improvement in States and local com- 
munities through existing dissemination systems 
within the Department of Education, including 
through publications, electronic ала  tele- 
communications mediums, conferences, and 
other means. 

БЕС. 314. ASSISTANCE TO THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND TO THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a) OUTLYING AREAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds reserved for the outly- 
ing areas in each fiscal year under section 
304(a)(1)(A) shall be made available to, and ex- 
pended by, such areas, under such conditions 
and in such manner as the Secretary determines 
will best meet the purposes of this title. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF PUBLIC LAW 95-134.— 
The provisions of Public Law 95-134, permitting 
the consolidation of grants to the Insular Areas, 
shall not apply to funds received by such areas 
under this title. 

(b) SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.—The funds 
reserved by the Secretary for the Secretary of 
the Interior under section 304(a)(1)(B) shall be 
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made available to the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to an agreement between the Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior containing 
such terms and assurances, consistent with this 
title, as the Secretary determines will best 
achieve the purpose of this title. 

(c) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—The Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretary of Defense to 
ensure that, to the extent practicable, the pur- 
poses of this title are applied to the Department 
of Defense schools. 

SEC. 315. CLARIFICATION REGARDING STATE 
STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
title, standards, assessments, and systems of as- 
sessments described in a State improvement plan 
submitted in accordance with section 306 shall 
not be required to be certified by the Council. 
SEC. 316. STATE PLANNING FOR IMPROVING STU- 

DENT ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH IN- 
TEGRATION OF TECHNOLOGY INTO 
THE CURRICULUM. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this section 
to assist each State to plan effectively for im- 
proved student learning in all schools through 
the use of technology as an integral part of the 
State improvement plan described in section 306. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary shall award 
grants in accordance with allocations under 
paragraph (2) to each State educational agency 
that, as part of its application under section 
305, requests a grant to develop (or continue the 
development of), and submits as part of the 
State improvement plan described in section 306, 
a systemic statewide plan to increase the use of 
state-of-the-art technologies that enhance ele- 
mentary and secondary student learning and 
staff development in support of the National 
Education Goals and challenging standards. 

(2) FORMULA.—From the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection (f) in 
each fiscal year, each State educational agency 
with an application approved under section 305 
shall receive a grant under paragraph (1) in 
such year in an amount determined on the same 
basis as allotments are made to State edu- 
cational agencies under subsections (b) and (c) 
of section 304 for such year, ercept that each 
such State shall receive at least 1⁄2 percent of 
the amount appropriated pursuant to such au- 
thority or $75,000, whichever ís greater. 

(3) DURATION.—A State educational agency 
may receive assistance under this section for not 
more than 2 fiscal years. 

(c) PLAN OBJECTIVES.—Each State educational 
agency shall use funds received under this sec- 
tion to develop and, if the Secretary has ap- 
proved the systemic statewide plan, to imple- 
ment such plan. Such plan shall have as its ob- 
jectives— 

(1) the promotion of higher student achieve- 
ment through the use of technology in edu- 
cation; 

(2) the participation of all schools and school 
districts in the State, especially those schools 
and districts with a high percentage of dis- 
advantaged students; 

(3) the development and implementation of a 
cost-effective, high-speed, statewide, interoper- 
able, wide-area-communication educational 
technology support system for elementary and 
secondary schools within the State, particularly 
for such schools in rural areas; and 

(4) the promotion of shared usage of equip- 
ment, facilities, and other technology resources 
by adult learners during after-school hours. 

(d) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—At a minimum, 
each systemic statewide plan shall— 

(1) be developed by a task force that— 

(A) includes among its members experts in the 
educational use of technology and representa- 
tives of the State panel described in section 
306(b); and 
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(B) ensures that such plan is integrated into 
the State improvement plan described in section 


(2) be developed in collaboration with the 
Governor, representatives of the State legisla- 
ture, the State board of education, institutions 
of higher education, appropriate State agencies, 
local educational agencies, public and private 
telecommunication entities, parents, public and 
school libraries, students, adult literacy provid- 
ers, and leaders in the field of technology, 
through a process of statewide grassroots out- 
reach to local educational agencies and schools 
in the State; 

(3) identify and describe the requirements for 
introducing state-of-the-art technologies into 
the classroom and school library in order to en- 
hance educational curricula, including the in- 
stallation and ongoing maintenance of basic 
connections, hardware and the necessary sup- 
port materials; 

(4) describe how the application of advanced 
technologies in the schools will enhance student 
learning, provide greater access to individual- 
ized instruction, promote the strategies described 
in section 306(d), and help make progress to- 
ward the achievement of the National Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(5) describe how the ongoing training of edu- 
cational personnel will be provided; 

(6) describe the resources necessary, and pro- 
cedures, for providing ongoing technical assist- 
ance to carry out such plan; 

(7) provide for the dissemination on a state- 
wide basis of exemplary programs and practices 
relating to the use of technology in education; 

(8) establish a funding estimate (including a 
statement of likely funding sources) and a 
schedule for the development and implementa- 
tion of such plan; 

(9) describe how the State educational agency 
will assess the impact of implementing such plan 
on student achievement and aggregate achieve- 
ment for schools; 

(10) describe how the State educational agen- 
cy and local educational agencies in the State 
will coordinate and cooperate with business and 
industry, and with public and private tele- 
communications entities; 

(11) describe how the State educational agen- 
cy will promote the purchase of equipment by 
local educational agencies that, when placed in 
schools, will meet the highest possible level of 
interoperability and open system design; 

(12) describe how the State educational agen- 
cy will consider using eristing telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure and technology resources; 

(13) describe how the State educational agen- 
cy will apply the uses of technology to meet the 
needs of children from low-income families; and 

(14) describe the process through which such 
plan will be reviewed and updated periodically. 

(e) REPORTS.—Each State educational agency 
receiving a grant under this section shall submit 
a report to the Secretary within 1 year of the 
date such agency submits to the Secretary its 
systemic statewide plan under this section. Such 
report shall— 

(1) describe the State's progress toward imple- 
mentation of the provisions of such plan; 

(2) describe any revisions to the State's long- 
range plans for technology: 

(3) describe the extent to which resources pro- 
vided pursuant to such plan are distributed 
among schools to promote the strategies de- 
scribed in section 306(d); and 

(4) include any other information the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums as 
may be necessary for fiscal year 1995, to carry 
out this section. 
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TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


SEC. 401. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Except as provided in section 310, nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to authorize the use 
of funds under title III of this Act to directly or 
indirectly benefit any school other than a public 
school. 

SEC. 402. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed— 

(1) to supersede the provisions of section 103 of 
the Department of Education Organization Act; 

(2) to require the teaching of values or the es- 
tablishment of school-based clinics as a condi- 
tion of receiving funds under this Act; 

(3) to mandate limitations or class size for a 
State, local educational agency or school; 

(4) to mandate a Federal teacher certification 
system for a State, local educational agency or 
school; 

(5) to mandate teacher instructional practices 
for a State, local educational agency or school; 

(6) to mandate equalized spending per pupil 
for a State, local educational agency or school; 

(7) to mandate national school building stand- 
ards for a State, local educational agency or 
school; 

(8) to mandate curriculum content for a State, 
local educational agency or school; and 

(9) to mandate any curriculum framework, in- 
structional material, examination, assessment or 
system of assessments for private, religious, or 
home schools. 

SEC. 403, KALID ABDUL MOHAMMED. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the speech 
made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Mohammed at Kean 
College on November 29, 1993, was false, anti-Se- 
mitic, racist, divisive, repugnant and a disserv- 
ice to all Americans and is therefore condemned. 
SEC. 404. PROHIBITION ON FEDERAL MANDATES, 

DIRECTION, AND CONTROL. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to au- 
thorize an officer or employee of the Federal 
Government to mandate, direct, or control a 
State, local educational agency, or school's cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or allocation of 
State or local resources or mandate a State or 
any subdivision thereof to spend any funds or 
incur any costs not paid for under this Act. 

SEC. 405. SCHOOL PRAYER. 

No funds made available through the Depart- 
ment of Education under this Act, or any other 
Act, shall be available to any State of local edu- 
cational agency which has a policy of denying, 
or which effectively prevents participation in, 
constitutionality protected prayer in public 
schools by individuals on a voluntary basis. Nei- 
ther the United States nor any State nor any 
local educational agency shall require any per- 
son to participate in prayer or influence the 
form or content of any constitutionality pro- 
tected prayer in such public schools. 

SEC. 406. DAILY SILENCE FOR STUDENTS. 

It is the sense of the Senate that local edu- 
cational agencies should encourage a brief pe- 
riod of daily silence for students for the purpose 
of contemplating their aspirations; for consider- 
ing what they hope and plan to accomplish that 
day; for considering how their own actions of 
that day will effect themselves and others 
around them, including their schoolmates, 
friends and families; for drawing strength from 
whatever personal, moral or religious beliefs or 
positive values they hold; and for such other 
introspection and reflection as will help them 
develop and prepare them for achieving the 
goals of this Act. 

SEC. 407. FUNDING FOR THE INDIVIDUALS WITH 
DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT. 

(a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act was established with the commitment of 
forty percent Federal funding but currently re- 
ceives only eight percent Federal funding; 
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(2) this funding shortfall is particularly bur- 
densome to school districts and schools in low- 
income areas which serve higher than average 
proportions of students with disabilities and 
have fewer local resources to contribute; and 

(3) it would cost the Federal Government ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 each year to fully 
fund the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that the Fed- 
eral Government should provide States and com- 
munities with adequate resources under the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act as 
soon as reasonably possible, through the re- 
allocation of funds within the current budget 
monetary constraints. 

SEC. 408. NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING STANDARDS. 

Section 551 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1107) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by strik- 
ing the Federal share of”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) of subsection (e)(1), 
by striking share of the cost of the activities of 
the Board із” and inserting ‘‘contributions de- 
scribed in subsection () ате”; and 

(3) by amending subsection (f) to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(f) MATCHING FUNDS REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance under this subpart 
to the Board unless the Board agrees to етрепі 
non-Federal contributions equal to $1 for every 
$1 of the Federal funds provided pursuant to 
such financial assistance. 

“(2) NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The non- 
Federal contributions described in paragraph 
(1)— 

“(А) may include all non-Federal funds raised 
by the Board on or after January 1, 1987; and 

“(B) may be used for outreach, implementa- 
tion, administration, operation, and other costs 
associated with the development and implemen- 
tation of national teacher assessment and cer- 
tification procedures under this subpart."’. 

SEC. 409. FORGIVENESS OF CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
1401 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 or any other provision of 
law— 

(1) the allocation of funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1993 under the Department of Edu- 
cation Appropriations Act, 1993, to Colfax Coun- 
ty, New Mexico under section 1005 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
and any other allocations or grants for such fis- 
cal year resulting from such allocation to such 
county under any program administered by the 
Secretary of Education, shall be deemed to be 
authorized by law; and 

(2) in any program for which allocations are 
based on fiscal year 1993 allocations under sec- 
tion 1005 of such Act, the fiscal year 1993 alloca- 
tions under such section deemed to be author- 
ized by law in accordance with paragraph (1) 
shall be used. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a)(1) of this 
section, in carrying out section 1403(a) of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
for fiscal year 1994, the amount allocated to 
Colfar County, New Mexico under section 1005 
of such Act for fiscal year 1993 shall be deemed 
to be the amount that the Secretary determines 
would have been allocated under such section 
1005 had the correct data been used for fiscal 
year 1993. 

SEC. 410. STUDY OF GOALS 2000 AND STUDENTS 
WITH DISABILITIES. 

(a) STUDY REQUIRED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Education shall make appropriate arrange- 
ments with the National Academy of Sciences to 
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conduct a comprehensive study of the inclusion 
of children with disabilities in GOALS 2000 
school reform activities. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term children with disabilities" has the 
same meaning given such in the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act. 

(b) STUDY COMPONENTS.—The study con- 
ducted under subsection (a) shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the National Education 
Goals and objectives, curriculum reforms, stand- 
ards, and other programs and activities in- 
tended to achieve those goals; 

(2) a review of the adequacy of assessments 
and measures used to gauge progress towards 
meeting National Education Goals and any na- 
tional and State standards, and an examination 
of other methods or accommodations necessary 
or desirable to collect data on the educational 
progress of children with disabilities, and the 
costs of such methods and accommodations; 

(3) an ezamination of what incentives or as- 
sistance might be provided to States to develop 
improvement plans that adequately address the 
needs of children with disabilities; 

(4) the relation of Goals 2000 to other Federal 
laws governing or affecting the education of 
children with disabilities; and 

(5) such other issues as the National Academy 
of Sciences considers appropriate. 

(c) STUDY PANEL MEMBERSHIP.—Any panel 
constituted in furtherance of the study to be 
conducted under subsection (a) shall include 
consumer representatives, 

(а) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Secretary of Education shall request the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to submit an interim 
report of its findings and recommendations to 
the President and Congress not later than 12 
months, and a final report not later than 24 
months, from the date of the completion of pro- 
curement relating to the study. 

(e) FUNDING.—From such accounts as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate, the Secretary shall 
make available $600,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal year 
1995, to carry out this section. Amounts made 
available under this subsection shall remain 
available until erpended. 

БЕС. 411. MENTORING, PEER COUNSELING AND 
PEER TUTORING. 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Congress 
finds that— 

(1) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tutor- 
ing programs provide role models for children 
and build self-esteem; 

(2) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tutor- 
ing programs promote learning and help stu- 
dents attain the necessary skills they need to 
excel academically; 

(3) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer tu- 
toring programs provide healthy and safe alter- 
natives to involvement in drugs, gangs or other 
violent activities; and 

(4) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer tu- 
toring programs promote school, community and 
parental involvement in the livelihood and well- 
being of our children. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—Therefore, it is 
the Sense of the Congress that Federal edu- 
cation programs that provide assistance {о ele- 
mentary and secondary education students 
should include authorizations for establishing 
mentoring, peer counseling and peer tutoring 
programs. 

SEC. 412. CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STAND- 


It is the sense of the Senate that because high 
academic standards are the key to excellence for 
all students and a focus on results is an impor- 
tant direction for education reform, it is the 
sense of the Senate that States should develop 
their own content and performance standards in 
academic subject areas as an essential part of 
their State reform plan. 
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SEC. 413. STATE-SPONSORED HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION TRUST FUND SAVINGS PLAN. 

It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) individuals should be encouraged to save 
to meet the higher education costs of their chil- 
dren; 

(2) an effective way to encourage those sav- 
ings is through State-sponsored higher edu- 
cation trust fund savings plans; and 

(3) an effective way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist such plans is to amend the Fed- 
eral taz laws to provide that— 

(A) no taz is imposed оп the earnings on con- 
tributions to the plans if the earnings are used 
for higher education costs, 

(B) State organizations sponsoring the plans 
are exempt from Federal taration, and 

(C) any charitable gift to the plans are tar-de- 
ductible and are distributed to recipients on a 
pro rata basis. 

SEC. 414. AMENDMENTS TO SUMMER YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM DESIGN.— 

(1) ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT AUTHORIZED.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 253(a) of the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act is amended by inserting 
“academic enrichment" after “remedial edu- 
cation.“ 

(2) REQUIRED SERVICES AND DESIGN.— 

(A) Subsection (c) of such section 253 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(3) BASIC EDUCATION AND PREEMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING.—The programs under this part shall 
provide, either directly or through arrangements 
with other programs, each of the following serv- 
ices to a participant where the assessment and 
the service strategy indicate such services are 
appropriate: 

“(А) Basic and Remedial Education. 

“(В) Preemployment and Work Maturity 
Skills Training. 

“(4) INTEGRATION OF WORK AND LEARNING.— 

"(A) WORK EXPERIENCE.—Work experience 
provided under this part, to the extent feasible, 
shall include contertual learning opportunities 
which integrate the development of general com- 
petencies with the development of academic 
skills. 

"(B) CLASSROOM TRAINING.—Classroom train- 
ing provided under this part shall, to the ertent 
feasible, include opportunities to apply knowl- 
edge and skills relating to academic subjects to 
the world of work."'. 

(B) Section 253 of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act is further amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

"(e) EDUCATIONAL LINKAGES.—In conducting 
the program assisted under this part, service de- 
livery areas shall establish linkages with the ap- 
propriate educational agencies responsible for 
service to participants. Such linkages shall in- 
clude arrangements to ensure that there is a 
regular exchange of information relating to the 
progress, problems and needs of participants, in- 
cluding the results of assessments of the skill 
levels of participants. 

(C) Section 254 of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

"(c) PROHIBITION ON PRIVATE ACTIONS.— 
Nothing in this part shall be construed to estab- 
lish a right for a participant to bring an action 
to obtain services described in the assessment or 
service strategy developed under section 
253(с).”. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS ТО YEAR ROUND PRO- 
GRAM.—Section 256 of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act is amended by striking “10 percent“ 
and inserting ''20 percent. 

SEC. 415. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT CON- 
TROL OF EDUCATION. 
(a) FINDINGS.— 
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(1) Congress is interested in promoting State 
and local government reform efforts in edu- 
cation; 

(2) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress found 
that education is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of individual citizens and the progress of 
the Nation; 

(3) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress found 
that in our Federal system the responsibility for 
education is reserved respectively to the States 
and the local school systems and other instru- 
mentalities of the States; 

(4) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress declared 
the purpose of the Department of Education was 
to supplement and complement the efforts of 
States, the local school systems, and other in- 
strumentalities of the States, the private sector, 
public and private educational institutions, 
public and private nonprofit educational re- 
search institutions, community based organiza- 
tions, parents and schools to improve the qual- 
ity of education; 

(5) The establishment of the Department of 
Education, Congress intended to protect the 
rights of State and local governments and public 
and private educational institutions in the areas 
of educational policies and administration of 
programs and to strengthen and improve the 
control of such governments and institutions 
over their own educational programs and poli- 


cies; 

(6) Public Law 96-88 specified that the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Education shall 
not increase the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over education or diminish the respon- 
sibility for education which is reserved to the 
States and local school systems and other in- 
strumentalities of the States; 

(7) Public Law 96-88 specified that no provi- 
sion of a program administered by the Secretary 
or by any other officer of the Department shall 
be construed to authorize the Secretary or any 
such officer to erercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the curriculum, program 
of instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution, school, or school 
system, over any accrediting agency or associa- 
tion or over the selection or content of library 
resources, tertbooks, or other instructional ma- 
terials by any educational institution or school 
system, now therefore 

(b) REAFFIRMATION.—The Congress agrees 
and reaffirms that the responsibility for control 
of education is reserved to the States and local 
school systems and other instrumentalities of 
the States and that no action shall be taken 
under the provisions of this Act by the Federal 
Government which would, directly or indirectly, 
impose standards or requirements of any kind 
through the promulgation of rules, regulations, 
provision of financial assistance and otherwise, 
which would reduce, modify, or undercut State 
and local responsibility for control of education. 
SEC. 416. PROTECTION OF PUPILS. 

Section 439 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act is amended to read as follows: 

“PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS 

"SEC. 439. (a) All instructional materials, in- 
cluding teacher's manuals, films, tapes, or other 
supplementary material which will be used in 
connection with any survey, analysis, or eval- 
uation as part of any applicable program shall 
be available for inspection by the parents or 
guardians of the children. 

"(b) No student shall be required, as part of 
any applicable program, to submit to a survey, 
analysis, or evaluation that reveals information 
concerning: 

“(1) political affiliations; 

“(2) mental and psychological problems poten- 
tially embarrassing to the student or his family; 

“(3) sex behavior and attitudes; 

“(4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating and 
demeaning behavior; 
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“(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family rela- 
tionships; 

“(6) legally recognized privileged or analogous 
relationships, such as those of lawyers, physi- 
cians, and ministers; or 

“(7) income (other than that required by law 
to determine eligibility for participation in a 
program or for receiving financial assistance 
under such program), 
without the prior consent of the student (if the 
student is an adult or emancipated minor), or in 
the case of ап unemancipated minor, without 
the prior written consent of the parent. 

“(с) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students effective notice 
of their rights under this section. 

"(d) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall take 
such action as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate to enforce this section, except that action 
to terminate assistance provided under an appli- 
cable program shall be taken only if the Sec- 
retary determines that— 

"(1) there has been a failure to comply with 
such section; and 

"(2) compliance with such section cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. 

"(e) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office and 
review board within the Department of Edu- 
cation to investigate, process, review, and adju- 
dicate violations of the rights established under 
this section. 

SEC. 417. CONTRACEPTIVE DEVICES. 

The Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and the Department of Education shall en- 
sure that all federally funded programs which 
provide for the distribution of contraceptive de- 
vices to unemancipated minors develop proce- 
dures to encourage, to the ertent practical, fam- 
ily participation in such programs. 

SEC. 418. EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES NOT DENIED 
FUNDS FOR ADOPTING CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POLICY RELATIVE TO PRAY- 
ER IN SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, no funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or any 
other Act, shall be denied to any State or local 
educational agency because it has adopted a 
constitutional policy relative to prayer in public 
school. 


TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 
BOARD 


SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the National Skill 
Standards Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 502. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish a Na- 
tional Board to serve as a catalyst in stimulat- 
ing the development and adoption of a vol- 
untary national system of skill standards and of 
assessment and certification— 

(1) that will serve as a cornerstone of the na- 
tional strategy to enhance work force skills; 

(2) that will result in increased productivity, 
economic growth, and Amerícan economic com- 
petitiveness; and 

(3) that can be used, consistent with civil 
rights laws— 

(A) by the Nation, to ensure the development 
of a high skills, high quality, high performance 
work force, including the most skilled front-line 
work force in the world; 

(B) by industries, as a vehicle for informing 
training providers and prospective employees of 
skills necessary for employment; 

(C) by employers, to assist їп evaluating the 
skill levels of prospective employees and to assist 
in the training of current employees; 

(D) by labor organizations, to enhance the 
employment security of workers by providing 
portable credentials and skills; 
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(E) by workers, to— 

(i) obtain certifications of their skills to pro- 
tect against dislocation; 

(ii) pursue career advancement; and 

(iii) enhance their ability to reenter the work 
force; 

(F) by students and entry level workers, to de- 
termine the skill levels and competencies needed 
to be obtained in order to compete effectively for 
high wage jobs; 

(G) by training providers and educators, to 
determine appropriate training services to be of- 
fered by the providers and educators; 

(H) by Government, to evaluate whether pub- 
licly funded training assists participants to meet 
skill standards where such standards exist and 
thereby protect the integrity of public erpendi- 
tures; and 

(1) to facilitate linkages between other compo- 
nents of the work force investment strategy, in- 
cluding school-to-work transition and job train- 
ing programs. 

SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established a Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board (hereafter referred 
to in this title as the National Board"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board shall be 
composed of 28 members (appointed in accord- 
ance with paragraph (3)), of whom— 

(A) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(B) one member shall be the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; 

(C) one member shall be the Secretary of Com- 
merce; 

(D) one member shall be the Chairperson of 
the National Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council established pursuant to section 
212(a); 

(E) eight members shall be representatives of 
business (including representatives of small em- 
ployers and representatives of large employers) 
selected from among individuals recommended 
by recognized national business organizations or 
trade associations; 

(F) eight members shall be representatives of 
organized labor selected from among individuals 
recommended by recognized national labor fed- 
erations; and i 

(Gi four members shall be certified human 
resource professionals; 

(ii) three members shall be representatives of 
educational institutions (including vocational- 
technical institutions); and 

(iii) one member shall be a representative of 
nongovernmental organizations with a dem- 
onstrated history of successfully protecting the 
rights of racial, ethnic or religious minorities, 
women, persons with disabilities, or older per- 
sons. 

(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The members de- 
scribed in subparagraph (G) of paragraph (1) 
shall have erpertise in the area of education 
and training. The members described in sub- 
paragraphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph (1) 
shall, in the aggregate, represent a broad cross- 
section of occupations and industries. 

(3) APPOINTMENT.—The membership of the Na- 
tional Board shall be appointed as follows: 

(A) Twelve members (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed by 
the President. 

(B) Siz members (two from each class of mem- 
bers described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and 
(G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Of the 
members so appointed, three members (one from 
each class of members described in subpara- 
graphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall 
be selected from recommendations made by the 
Majority Leader of the House of Representatives 
and three members (one from each class of mem- 
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bers described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and 
(G) of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Minority Leader of 
the House of Representatives. 

(C) Siz members (two from each class of mem- 
bers described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and 
(G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. Of the 
members so appointed, three members (one from 
each class of members described in subpara- 
graphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall 
be selected from recommendations made by the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and three mem- 
bers (one from each class of members described 
in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph 
(1)) shall be selected from recommendations 
made by the Minority Leader of the Senate. 

(4) EX OFFICIO NONVOTING MEMBERS.—The 
members of the National Board specified in sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of paragraph 
(1) shall be ex officio, nonvoting members of the 
National Board. 

(5) TERM.—Each member of the National 
Board appointed under subparagraph (E), (F), 
or (G) of paragraph (1) shall be appointed for a 
term of 4 years, except that of the initial mem- 
bers of the Board appointed under such sub- 
paragraphs— 

(A) twelve members shall be appointed for a 
term of 3 years (four from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of 
paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C); 
and 

(B) twelve members shall be appointed for a 
term of 4 years (four from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of 
paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(8) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C). 

(6) VACANCIES.—Any vacancy in the National 
Board shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original ap- 
pointment. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIRPERSONS.— 

(1) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), the National Board, by majority 
vote, shall elect a Chairperson once every 2 
years from among the members of the National 
Board. 

(B) INITIAL CHAIRPERSON.—The first Chair- 
person of the National Board shall be elected, 
by a majority vote of the National Board, from 
among the members who are representatives of 
business (as described in subparagraph (E) of 
subsection (b)(1)) and shall serve for a term of 2 
years. 

(2) VICE CHAIRPERSONS.—The National Board, 
by majority vote, shall annually elect 3 Vice 
Chairpersons (each representing a different 
class of the classes of members described in sub- 
paragraphs (E), (F), and (G) of subsection (b)(1) 
and each of whom shall serve for a term of 1 
year) from among its members appointed under 
subsection (b)(3). 

(d) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(1) COMPENSATION.—Members of the National 
Board who are not full-time employees or offi- 
cers of the Federal Government shall serve with- 
out compensation. 

(2) EXPENSES.—The members of the National 
Board shall be allowed travel erpenses, inctud- 
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ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, at rates au- 
thorized for employees of agencies under sub- 
chapter I of chapter 57, title 5, United States 
Code, while away from their homes or regular 
places of business in the performance of services 
for the National Board. 

(e) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of 
the National Board shall appoint an Executive 
Director who shall be compensated at a rate de- 
termined by the National Board not to erceed 
the rate of pay for level V of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(2) STAFF.—The Executive Director may ap- 
point and compensate such additional staff as 
may be necessary to enable the Board to perform 
its duties. The Executive Director may fiz the 
compensation of the staff without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code, relat- 
ing to classification of positions and General 
Schedule pay rates, except that the rate of pay 
for the staff may not exceed the rate payable for 
level V of the Executive Schedule under section 
5316 of such title. 

(f) GiFTS.—The National Board is authorized, 
in carrying out this title, to accept and employ 
or dispose of in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, any money or property, real, personal, 
or mired, tangible or intangible, received by gift, 
devise, bequest, or otherwise, and to accept vol- 
untary and uncompensated services notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 1342 of title 
31, United States Code. 

(д) AGENCY SUPPORT.— 

(1) USE OF FACILITIES.—The National Board 
may use the research, equipment, services and 
facilities of any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States with the consent of such agency 
or instrumentality. 

(2) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES,—Upon the 
request of the National Board, the head of any 
Federal agency of the United States may detail 
to the National Board, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of the personnel of such Federal agency to 
assist the National Board in carrying out this 
title. Such detail shall be without interruption 
or loss of civil service status or privilege. 

(h) PROCUREMENT OF TEMPORARY AND INTER- 
MITTENT SERVICES.—The Chairperson of the Na- 
tional Board may procure temporary and inter- 
mittent services of experts and consultants 
under section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(i) TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION.—Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2) of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall not apply with respect 
to the termination of the National Board. 

SEC. 504, FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IDENTIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS.—The 
National Board, after extensive public consulta- 
tion, shall identify broad clusters of major occu- 
pations that involve one or more than one in- 
dustry in the United States. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY PARTNER- 
SHIPS TO DEVELOP STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of the occupational 
clusters identified pursuant to subsection (a), 
the National Board shall encourage and facili- 
tate the establishment of voluntary partnerships 
to develop a skill standards system in accord- 
ance with subsection (d). 

(2) REPRESENTATIVES.—Such voluntary part- 
nerships shall include the full and balanced 
participation of— 

(Ai) representatives of business (including 
representatives of large employers and rep- 
resentatives of small employers) who have етрет- 
tise in the area of work force skill requirements, 
and who are recommended by national business 
organizations or trade associations representing 
employers in the occupation or industry for 
which a standard is being developed; and 
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(ii) representatives of trade associations that 
have received grants from the Department of 
Labor or the Department of Education to estab- 
lish skill standards prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this title; 

(B) employee representatives who— 

(i) have erpertise in the area of work force 
skill requirements; and 

(ii) shall be— 

(1) individuals recommended by recognized 
national labor organizations representing em- 
ployees in the occupation or industry for which 
a standard is being developed; and 

I such individuals who are nonmanagerial 
employees with significant erperience and ten- 
ure in such occupation or industry as are ap- 
propriate given the nature and structure of em- 
ployment in the occupation or industry; and 

(C) representatives of— 

(i) educational institutions; 

(ii) community-based organizations; 

(iii) State and local agencies with administra- 
tive control or direction over education or over 
employment and training; 

(iv) other policy development organizations 
with erpertise in the area of work force skill re- 
quirements; or 

(v) nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully protecting 
the rights of racial, ethnic, or religious minori- 
ties, women, persons with disabilities, or older 
persons. 

(3) EXPERTS.—The partnerships described in 
paragraph (2) may also include other individ- 
uals who are independent, qualified erperts in 
their fields. 

(c) RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND COORDINA- 
TIONS.—In order to support the activities de- 
scribed in subsections (b) and (d), the National 
Board shall— 

(1) conduct work force research relating to 
skill standards and make the results of such re- 
search available to the public, including the vol- 
untary partnerships described in subsection (b); 

(2) identify and maintain a catalog of skill 
standards used by other countries and by States 
and leading firms and industries in the United 
States; 

(3) serve as a clearinghouse to facilitate the 
sharing of information on the development of 
skill standards and other relevant information 
among representatives of occupations and in- 
dustries identified pursuant to subsection (a), 
and among education and training providers; 

(4) develop a common nomenclature relating 
to skill standards; 

(5) encourage the development and adoption 
of curricula and training materials, for attain- 
ing the skill standards endorsed pursuant to 
subsection (d), that provide for structured work 
experiences and related study programs leading 
to progressive levels of professional and. tech- 
nical certification; 

(6) provide appropriate technical assistance to 
voluntary partnerships involved in the develop- 
ment of standards and systems described in sub- 
section (b); and 

(7) facilitate coordination among voluntary 
partnerships that meet the requirements of sub- 
section (b)(2) in order to promote the develop- 
ment of a coherent national system of voluntary 
skill standards. 

(d) ENDORSEMENT OF SKILL STANDARDS SYS- 
TEMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board, after 
public review and comment, shall endorse skill 
standards systems relating to the occupational 
clusters identified pursuant to subsection (a) 
that— 

(A) meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(B) are submitted by voluntary partnerships 
that meet the requirements of subsection (b)(2); 
and 

(C) meet additional objective criteria that are 
published by the National Board. 
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(2) COMPONENTS OF SYSTEM.—The skill stand- 
ards systems endorsed pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall have one or more of the following com- 
ponents: 

(A) Voluntary skill standards, which— 

(i) are formulated in such a manner that pro- 
motes the portability of credentials and facili- 
tates worker mobility within an occupational 
cluster or industry and among industries; 

(ii) are in a form that allows for regular up- 
dating to take into account advances in tech- 
nology or other developments within the occu- 
pational cluster; 

(iii) are not discriminatory with respect to 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, eth- 
nicity, age, or disability; 

(iv) meet or erceed the highest applicable 
standards used in the United States, including 
apprenticeship standards registered under the 
Act of August 16, 1937 (commonly known as the 
"National Apprenticeship Act", 50 Stat. 664, 
chapter 663, 29 U.S.C. 50 et seq.); and 

(v) have been developed after taking into ac- 
count— 

(1) relevant standards used in other countries 
and relevant international standards; 

(1I) voluntary national content standards and 
voluntary national student performance stand- 
ards developed pursuant to section 213; and 

(ПІ) the requirements of high performance 
work organizations. 

(B) A voluntary system of assessment and cer- 
tification of the attainment of skill standards 
developed pursuant to subparagraph (А), 
which— 

(i) utilizes a variety of evaluation techniques, 
including, where appropriate, oral and written 
evaluations, portfolio assessments, and perform- 
ance tests; 

(ii) includes methods for establishing the va- 
lidity and reliability of the assessment and cer- 
tification system for the intended purposes of 
the system; and 

(iii) has been developed after taking into ac- 
count relevant methods of assessment and cer- 
tification used in other countries. 

(C) A system to disseminate information relat- 
ing to the skill standards, and the assessment 
and certification systems, developed pursuant to 
this paragraph (including dissemination of in- 
formation relating to civil rights laws relevant 
to the use of such standards and systems), and 
to promote use of such standards and systems 
by, entities such as institutions of higher edu- 
cation offering professional and technical edu- 
cation, labor organizations, trade and technical 
associations, and employers providing formal- 
ized training, and other organizations likely to 
benefit from such standards and systems. 

(D) A system to evaluate the implementation 
and effectiveness of the skill standards, the as- 
sessment and certification systems, and the in- 
formation dissemination systems, developed pur- 
suant to this paragraph. 

(E) A system to periodically revise and update 
the skill standards, and the assessment and cer- 
tification systems, developed pursuant to this 
paragraph, which will take into account 
changes in standards in other countries. 

(е) RELATIONSHIP WITH CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to modify or affect any Federal or 
State law prohibiting discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, зет, national ori- 
gin, ethnicity, age, or disability. 

(2) EVIDENCE.—The endorsement or absence of 
an endorsement by the National Board of a skill 
standard, or assessment and certification sys- 
tem, endorsed under subsection (d) may not be 
used in any action or proceeding to establish 
that the use of a skill standard or assessment 
and certification system conforms or does not 
conform to the requirements of civil rights laws. 

(f) COORDINATION.—The National Board shall 
establish cooperative arrangements with the Na- 
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tional Education Standards and Improvement 
Council to promote the coordination of the de- 
velopment of skill standards under this section 
with the development of voluntary national con- 
tent standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards in accordance with sec- 
tion 213. 

(g) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) From funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of section 507, the 
Secretary of Labor may award grants and enter 
into contracts and cooperative arrangements 
(including awarding grants to, and entering 
into contracts and cooperative agreements with, 
voluntary partnerships in accordance with 
paragraph (2)) that are requested by the Na- 
tional Board for the purposes of carrying out 
this title. 

(B) Each entity desiring a grant, contract or 
cooperative agreement under this title shall sub- 
mit an application to the National Board at 
such time, in such manner and accompanied by 
such information as the National Board may 
reasonably require. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING ASSISTANCE FOR 
VOLUNTARY PARTNERSHIPS.—The Secretary only 
shall award a grant to, or enter into a contract 
or cooperative agreement with, a voluntary 
partnership that meets the requirements of sub- 
section (b)(2) for the development of skill stand- 
ards systems in accordance with subsection (d). 

(3) CRITERIA FOR BOARD CONSIDERATION.— 
Prior to each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
1998, the National Board shall publish objective 
criteria for the National Board's consideration 
of applications submitted pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(4) RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR.—The National Board shall review each 
application received pursuant to paragraph 
(1)(B) in accordance with the objective criteria 
published pursuant to paragraph (3), and shall 
submit each such application to the Secretary of 
Labor accompanied by a recommendation by the 
National Board on whether or not the Secretary 
of Labor should award a grant to the applicant. 

(5) LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not more than 20 percent of 
the funds appropriated pursuant to the author- 
ity of section 507(a) for each fiscal year shall be 
used by the National Board for the costs of ad- 
ministration. 

(B) STARTUP COSTS.—Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraph (A), in order to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the National Board, the limitation 
contained in subparagraph (A) shall not apply 
to funds appropriated pursuant to the authority 
of section 507(a) for fiscal year 1994. 

(C) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term costs of administration" means 
costs relating to staff, supplies, equipment, 
space, and travel and per diem, costs of con- 
ducting meetings and conferences, and other re- 
lated costs. 

SEC. 505. DEADLINES. 

Not later than December 31, 1996, the National 
Board зһай-- 

(1) identify occupational clusters pursuant to 
section 504(a) representing a substantial portion 
of the work force; and 

(2) promote the endorsement of an initial set 
of skill standards in accordance with section 
504(d) for such clusters. 

SEC. 506. REPORTS. 

The National Board shall prepare and submit 
to the President and the Congress in each of the 
fiscal years 1994 through 1998, a report on the 
activities conducted under this title. Such report 
shall include information on the extent to which 
skill standards have been adopted by employers, 
training providers, and other entities, and on 
the effectiveness of such standards in accom- 
plishing the purposes described in section 502. 
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SEC. 507. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this title $15,000,000 
for fiscal year 1994 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall remain avail- 
able until erpended. 

SEC. 508. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS.—The 
term ''community-based organizations" has the 
meaning given the term in section 4(5) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1503(5)). 

(2) EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION.—The term 
"educational institution" means a high school, 
a vocational school, and an institution of higher 
education. 

(3) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term institution of higher education has the 
meaning given the term in section 1201(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(4) SKILL STANDARD.—The term “skill stand- 
ard'" means the level of knowledge and com- 
petence required to successfully perform work- 
related functions within an occupational clus- 
ter. 

SEC. 509. SUNSET PROVISION. 

(a) REPEAL.—This title is repealed on Septem- 
ber 30, 1998. 

(b) REVIEW OF REPEAL.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that the appropriate committees of the 
Congress should review the accomplishments of 
the National Board prior to the date of repeal 
described in subsection (a) in order to determine 
whether it is appropriate to extend the authori- 
ties provided under this title for a period beyond 
such date. 

TITLE VI—SAFE SCHOOLS 
PART A—SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE; STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This part may be cited as 
the "Safe Schools Act of 1994”. 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the purpose 
of this part to help local school systems achieve 
Goal Sir of the National Education Goals, 
which provides that by the year 2000, every 
school in America will be free of drugs and vio- 
lence and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning, by ensuring that all 
schools are safe and free of violence. 

SEC. 602. SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection (b)(1), 
the Secretary shall make competitive grants to 
eligible local educational agencies to enable 
such agencies to carry out projects and activi- 
ties designed to achieve Goal Sir of the National 
Education Goals by helping to ensure that all 
schools are safe and free of violence. 

(2) GRANT DURATION AND AMOUNT.—Grants 
under this part may not ezceed— 

(A) two fiscal years in duration, except that 
the Secretary shall not award any new grants in 
fiscal year 1996 but may make payments pursu- 
ant to a 2-year grant which terminates in such 
fiscal year; and 

(B) $3,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

(3) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—To the extent 
practicable, grants under this title shall be 
awarded to eligible local educational agencies 
serving rural, as well as urban, areas. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996, to 
carry out this part. 

(2) RESERVATION.—The Secretary is author- 
ized in each fiscal year to reserve not more than 
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10 percent of the amount appropriated pursuant 
to the authority of paragraph (1) to carry out 
national leadership activities described in sec- 
tion 606, of which 50 percent of such amount 
shall be available in such fiscal year to carry 
out the program described in section 606(b). 

SEC. 603, ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive a 
grant under this part, a local educational agen- 
cy shall demonstrate in the application submit- 
ted pursuant to section 604(a) that such agen- 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons between 
the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspension of students 
from school; 

(E) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(Е) victimization of youth by violence, crime, 
or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school críme, violence, and dis- 
cipline problems, as indicated by other appro- 
priate data. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under this 
part, the Secretary shall give priority to a local 
educational agency that— 

(1) receives assistance under section 1006 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 or meets the criteria described in clauses (i) 
and (ii) of section 1006(a)(1)(A) of such Act; and 

(2) submits an application that assures a 
strong local commitment to the projects or ac- 
tivities assisted under this part, such as— 

(A) the formation of partnerships among the 
local educational agency, a community-based 
organization, a nonprofit organization with a 
demonstrated commitment to or erpertise in de- 
veloping education programs or providing edu- 
cational services to students or the public, a 
local law enforcement agency, or any combina- 
tion thereof; and 

(B) a high level of youth participation in such 
projects or activities. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
part— 

(1) the term local educational agency" has 
the same meaning given to such term in section 
1471(12) of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Secretary 
of Education. 

SEC. 604. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(a) APPLICATION.—In order to receive a grant 
under this part, a local educational agency 
shall submit to the Secretary an application 
that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence and 
crime problems in the schools and community to 
be served by the grant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has writ- 
ten policies regarding school safety, student dis- 
cipline, and the appropriate handling of violent 
or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the projects and 
activities to be carried out with grant funds, 
and how these projects and activities will help 
to reduce the current violence and crime prob- 
lems in such schools and communities; 

(4) if the local educational agency receives 
funds under Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
an erplanation of how projects and activities 
assisted under this part will be coordinated with 
and support such agency's comprehensive local 
improvement plan prepared under that Act; 

(5) the applicant's plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include fac- 
ulty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
school to be served by the grant and a descrip- 
tion of how each committee will assist in assess- 
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ing that school's violence and discipline prob- 
lems as well as in designing appropriate pro- 
grams, policies, and practices to address those 
problems; 

(6) the applicant's plan for collecting baseline 
and future data, by individual schools, to mon- 
itor violence and discipline problems and to 
measure such applicant's progress in achieving 
the purpose of this part; 

(7) an assurance that grant funds under this 
part will be used to supplement and not to sup- 
plant State and local funds that would, in the 
absence of funds under this part, be made avail- 
able by the applicant for the purpose of this 
part; 

(8) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with, and provide assistance to, the Sec- 
retary in gathering statistics and other data the 
Secretary determines are necessary to assess the 
effectiveness of projects and activities assisted 
under this part or the ertent of school violence 
and discipline problems throughout the Nation; 

(9) an assurance that the local educational 
agency has a written policy that prohibits ser- 
ual contact between school personnel and a stu- 
dent; and 

(10) such other information as the Secretary 
may require. 

(b) PLAN.—In order to receive funds under 
this part for a second year, a grantee shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary a comprehensive, long-term, 
school safety plan for reducing and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems. Such 
plan shall contain— 

(1) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence preven- 
tion efforts with education, law-enforcement, 
judicial, health, social service, and other appro- 
priate agencies and organizations serving the 
community; and 

(2) in the case that the grantee receives funds 
under the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, an 
erplanation of how the grantee's comprehensive 
plan under this subsection is consistent with 
and supports its comprehensive local improve- 
ment plan prepared under that Act, if such ет- 
planation differs from that provided in the 
grantee's application under that Act. 

SEC. 605. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A local educational agency 
shall use grant funds received under this part 
for one or more of the following activities: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school violence 
and discipline problems, including coordinating 
needs assessment activities and education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations. 

(B) Conducting school safety reviews or vio- 
lence prevention reviews of programs, policies, 
practices, and facilities to determine what 
changes are needed to reduce or prevent vio- 
lence and promote safety and discipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
strategies for addressing and preventing school 
violence and discipline problems through the in- 
volvement and coordination of school programs 
with other education, law-enforcement, judicial, 
health, social service, and other appropriate 
agencies and organizations. 

(D) Training school personnel in programs of 
demonstrated effectiveness in addressing vio- 
lence, including violence prevention, conflict 
resolution, anger management, peer mediation, 
and identification of high-risk youth. 

(E) Community education programs, including 
video- and technology-based projects, informing 
parents, businesses, local government, the media 
and other appropriate entities about— 

(i) the local educational agency's plan to pro- 
mote school safety and reduce and prevent 
school violence and discipline problems; and 

(ii) the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities de- 
signed to promote school safety and reduce or 
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prevent school violence and discipline problems 
with related efforts of education, law-enforce- 
ment, judicial, health, social service, and other 
appropriate agencies and organizations. 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities, including— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills develop- 
ment for students, teachers, aides, other school 
personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion and 
suspension of students who erhibit violent or 
anti-social behavior; 

(iii) student-led activities such as peer medi- 
ation, peer counseling, and student courts; or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may in- 
clude cultural, recreational, and educational 
and instructional activities. 

(H) Educating students and parents regarding 
the dangers of guns and other weapons and the 
consequences of their use. 

(1) Developing and implementing innovative 
curricula to prevent violence in schools and 
training staff how to stop disruptive or violent 
behavior if such behavior occurs. 

(J) Supporting “safe zones of passage" for 
students between home and school through such 
measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free School 
Zones, enhanced law enforcement, and neigh- 
borhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and wit- 
nesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Minor remodeling to promote security and 
reduce the risk of violence, such as removing 
lockers, installing better lights, and upgrading 
locks. 

(M) Acquiring and installing metal detectors 
and hiring security personnel. 

(N) Reimbursing law enforcement authorities 
for their personnel who participate in school vi- 
olence prevention activities. 

(O) Evaluating projects and activities assisted 
under this part. 

(P) The cost of administering projects or ac- 
tivities assisted under this part. 

(Q) Other projects or activities that meet the 
purpose of this part. 

(2) LIMITATION.—A local educational agency 
may use not more than— 

(A) a total of 10 percent of grant funds re- 
ceived under this part in each fiscal year for ac- 
tivities described in subparagraphs (J), (L), (M), 
and (N) of paragraph (1); and 

(B) 5 percent of grant funds received under 
this part in each fiscal year for activities de- 
scribed in subparagraph (P) of paragraph (1). 

(3) PROHIBITION.—A local educational agency 
may not use grant funds received under this 
part for construction. 

SEC. 606. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To carry out the purpose of 
this part, the Secretary is authorized to use 
funds reserved under section 602(b)(2) to con- 
duct national leadership activities such as re- 
search, program development and evaluation, 
data collection, public awareness activities, 
training and technical assistance, dissemination 
(through appropriate research entities assisted 
by the Department of Education) of information 
on successful projects, activities, and strategies 
developed pursuant to this part, and peer review 
of applications under this part. The Secretary 
may carry out such activities directly, through 
interagency agreements, or through grants, con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements. 

(b) NATIONAL MODEL CITY.—The Secretary 
shall designate the District of Columbia as a na- 
tional model city and shall provide funds made 
available pursuant to section 602(b)(2) in each 
fiscal year to a local educational agency serving 
the District of Columbia in an amount sufficient 
to enable such agency to carry out а com- 
prehensive program to address school and youth 
violence. 
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SEC. 607. NATIONAL COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
STATISTICS SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph (A) of section 406(h)(2) of the 
General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 
1221e-1(h)(2)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (vi), by striking “ала” after the 
semicolon; and 

(2) by adding after clause (vii) the following 
new clause: 

"(viii) school safety policy, and statistics on 
the incidents of school violence; ала”. 

SEC. 608. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


The Attorney General, through the Coordinat- 
ing Council on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention of the Department of Justice, 
shall coordinate the programs and activities car- 
ried out under this Act with the programs and 
activities carried out by the departments and of- 
fices represented within the Council that pro- 
vide assistance under other law for purposes 
that are similar to the purpose of this Act, in 
order to avoid redundancy and coordinate Fed- 
eral assistance, research, and programs for 
youth violence prevention. 

SEC. 609. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This part and the amendments made by this 
part shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES 
TO PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 621. STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 
PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This section may be cited 
as the State Leadership Activities to Promote 
Safe Schools Act”. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is authorized 
to award grants to State educational agencies 
from allocations under subsection (c) to enable 
such agencies to carry out the authorized activi- 
ties described in subsection (e). 

(c) ALLOCATION.—Each State educational 
agency having an application approved under 
subsection (d) shall be eligible to receive a grant 
under this section for each fiscal year that bears 
the same ratio to the amount appropriated pur- 
suant to the authority of subsection (f) for such 
year as the amount such State educational 
agency receives pursuant to section 1006 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for such year bears to the total amount al- 
located to all such agencies in all States having 
applications approved under subsection (d) for 
such year, ercept that по State educational 
agency having an application approved under 
subsection (d) in any fiscal year shall receive 
less than $100,000 for such year. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring a grant under this section shall 
submit an application to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner and containing such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may reasonably require. 
Each such application shall— 

(1) describe the activities and services for 
which assistance is sought; 

(2) contain a statement of the State edu- 
cational agency's goals and objectives for vio- 
lence prevention and a description of the proce- 
dures to be used for assessing and publicly re- 
porting progress toward meeting those goals and 
objectives; and 

(3) contain a description of how the State edu- 
cational agency will coordinate such agency's 
activities under this section with the violence 
prevention efforts of other State agencies. 

(e USE OF FUNDS.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used— 

(1) to support a statewide resource coordina- 
tor; 

(2) to provide technical assistance to both 
rural and urban local school districts; 

(3) to disseminate to local educational agen- 
cies and schools information on successful 
school violence prevention programs funded 
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through Federal, State, 
sources; 

(4) to make available to local educational 
agencies teacher training and parent and stu- 
dent awareness programs, which training and 
programs may be provided through video or 
other telecommunications approaches; 

(5) to supplement and not supplant other Fed- 
eral, State and local funds available to carry 
out the activities assisted under this section; 
and 

(6) for other activities the Secretary may deem 
appropriate. 

() AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1995 and 
1996 to carry out this section. 

TITLE VII—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
SEC, 701. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Midnight Bas- 
ketball League Training and Partnership Асі”. 
SEC. 702. GRANTS FOR MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section 520 of the Cranston-Gonzalez National 
Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C. 11903a) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section heading by inserting “AND 
ASSISTED" after "PUBLIC''; 

(2) in the subsection heading for subsection 
(a), by inserting "PUBLIC HOUSING" before 
“Үоотн”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(0 MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE TRAINING 
AND PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS.— 

"(I) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall make grants, to 
the extent that amounts are approved in appro- 
priations Acts under paragraph (13), to— 

"(A) eligible entities to assist such entities in 
carrying out midnight basketball league pro- 
grams meeting the requirements of paragraph 
(4); and 

"(B) eligible advisory entities to provide tech- 
nical assistance to eligible entities in establish- 
ing and operating such midnight basketball 
league programs. 

“(2) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), grants under paragraph (1)(A) may be made 
only to the following eligible entities: 

i) Entities eligible under subsection (b) for а 
grant under subsection (a). 

"(ii Nonprofit organizations providing em- 
ployment counseling, job training, or other edu- 
cational services. 

"(iii) Nonprofit organizations providing feder- 
ally assisted low-income housing. 

"(B) PROHIBITION ON SECOND GRANTS.—A 
grant under paragraph (1)(A) may not be made 
to an eligible entity if the entity has previously 
received a grant under such paragraph, except 
that the Secretary may exempt an eligible advi- 
sory entity from the prohibition under this sub- 
paragraph in extraordinary circumstances. 

“(3) USE OF GRANT AMOUNTS.—Any eligible 
entity that receives a grant under paragraph 
(1)(A) may use such amounts only— 

“(А) to establish or carry out a midnight bas- 
ketball league program under paragraph (4); 

"(B) for salaries for administrators and staff 
of the program; 

“(С) for other administrative costs of the pro- 
gram, except that not more than 5 percent of the 
grant amount may be used for such administra- 
tive costs; and 

) for costs of training and assistance pro- 
vided under paragraph (4)(1). 

“(4) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each eligible 
entity receiving a grant under paragraph (1)( A) 
shall establish a midnight basketball league pro- 
gram as follows: 
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"(A) The program shall establish a basketball 
league of not less than 8 teams having 10 play- 
ers each. 

) Not less than 50 percent of the players in 
the basketball league shall be residents of feder- 
ally assisted low-income housing or members of 
low-income families (as such term is defined in 
section 3(b) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937). 

"(C) The program shall be designed to serve 
primarily youths and young adults from a 
neighborhood or community whose population 
has not less than 2 of the following characteris- 
tics (in comparison with national averages): 

"(i) A substantial problem regarding use or 
sale of illegal drugs. 

(ii) A high incidence of crimes committed by 
youths or young adults. 

"(iii A high incidence of persons infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus or ser- 
ually transmitted diseases. 

(iv) A high incidence of pregnancy or a high 
birth rate, among adolescents. 

"(v) A high unemployment rate for youths 
and young adults. 

vi) A high rate of high school drop-outs. 

) The program shall require each player in 
the league to attend employment counseling, job 
training, and other educational classes provided 
under the program, which shall be held imme- 
diately following the conclusion of league bas- 
ketball games at or near the site of the games 
and at other specified times. 

“(Е) The program shall serve only youths and 
young adults who demonstrate a need for such 
counseling, training, and education provided by 
the program, in accordance with criteria for 
demonstrating need, which shall be established 
by the Secretary, in consultation with the Advi- 
sory Committee. 

"(F) The majority of the basketball games of 
the league shall be held between the hours of 
10:00 p.m. and 2:00 a.m. at a location in the 
neighborhood or community served by the pro- 
gram. 

"(G) The program shall obtain sponsors for 
each team in the basketball league. Sponsors 
shall be private individuals or businesses in the 
neighborhood or community served by the pro- 
gram who make financial contributions to the 
program and participate in or supplement the 
employment, job training, and educational serv- 
ices provided to the players under the program 
with additional training or educational oppor- 
tunities. 

"(H) The program shall comply with any cri- 
teria established by the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee established 
under paragraph (9). 

"(I) Administrators or organizers of the pro- 
gram shall receive training and technical assist- 
ance provided by eligible advisory entities re- 
ceiving grants under paragraph (8). 

“(5) GRANT AMOUNT LIMITATIONS.— 

(А) PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Secretary 
may not make a grant under paragraph (1)(A) 
to an eligible entity that applies for a grant 
under paragraph (6) unless the applicant entity 
certifies to the Secretary that the entity will 
supplement the grant amounts with amounts of 
funds from non- Federal sources, as follows: 

"(i) In each of the first 2 years that amounts 
from the grant are disbursed (under subpara- 
graph (E)), an amount sufficient to provide not 
less than 35 percent of the cost of carrying out 
the midnight basketball league program. 

"(ii) In each of the last 3 years that amounts 
from the grant are disbursed, an amount suffi- 
cient to provide not less than 50 percent of the 
cost of carrying out the midnight basketball 
league program. 

"(B) NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term 'funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources’ includes amounts from nonprofit 
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organizations, public housing agencies, States, 
units of general local government, and Indian 
housing authorities, private contributions, any 
salary paid to staff (other than from grant 
amounts under paragraph (1)(A)) to carry out 
the program of the eligible entity, in-kind con- 
tributions to carry out the program (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary after consultation with 
the Advisory Committee), the value of any do- 
nated material, equipment, or building, the 
value of any lease on a building, the value of 
any utilities provided, and the value of any time 
and services contributed by volunteers to carry 
out the program of the eligible entity. 

"(C) PROHIBITION ON SUBSTITUTION OF 
FUNDS.—Grant amounts under paragraph (1)(A) 
and amounts provided by States and units of 
general local government to supplement grant 
amounts may not be used to replace other public 
funds previously used, or designated for use, 
under this section. 

"(D) MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM GRANT 
AMOUNTS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a grant under paragraph (1)(A) to any 
single eligible entity in an amount less than 
$55,000 or exceeding $130,000, except as provided 
in clause (ii). 

"(ii EXCEPTION FOR LARGE LEAGUES.—In the 
case of a league having more than 80 players, a 
grant under paragraph (1)(A) may exceed 
$130,000, but may not exceed the amount equal 
to 35 percent of the cost of carrying out the mid- 
night basketball league program. 

"(E) | DISBURSEMENT.—Amounts provided 
under a grant under paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
disbursed to the eligible entity receiving the 
grant over the 5-year period beginning оп the 
date that the entity is selected to receive the 
grant, as follows: 

“(4) In each of the first 2 years of such 5-year 
period, 23 percent of the total grant amount 
shall be disbursed to the entity. 

ii) In each of the last 3 years of such 5-year 
period, 18 percent of the total grant amount 
shall be disbursed to the entity. 

“(6) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to receive а 
grant under paragraph (1)(A), an eligible entity 
shall submit to the Secretary an application in 
the form and manner required by the Secretary 
(after consultation with the Advisory Commit- 
tee), which shall include— 

“(A) a description of the midnight basketball 
league program to be carried out by the entity, 
including a description of the employment coun- 
seling, job training, and other educational serv- 
ices to be provided; 

) letters of agreement from service provid- 
ers to provide training and counseling services 
required under paragraph (4) and a description 
of such service providers; 

) letters of agreement providing for facili- 
ties for basketball games and counseling, train- 
ing, and educational services required under 
paragraph (4) and a description of the facilities; 

D) a list of persons and businesses from the 
community served by the program who have ег- 
pressed interest in sponsoring, or have made 
commitments to sponsor, a team in the midnight 
basketball league; and 

"(E) evidence that the neighborhood or com- 
munity served by the program meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (4)(C). 

“(7) SELECTION.—The Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee, shall select 
eligible entities that have submitted applications 
under paragraph (6) to receive grants under 
paragraph (1)(A). The Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee, shall estab- 
lish criteria for selection of applicants to receive 
such grants. The criteria shall include a pref- 
erence for selection of eligible entities carrying 
out midnight basketball league programs in sub- 
urban and rural areas. 
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"(8) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants under paragraph (1)(B) 
shall be made as follows: 

"(A) ELIGIBLE ADVISORY ENTITIES.—Technical 
assistance grants may be made only to entities 
that— 

"(i) are experienced and have expertise in es- 
tablishing, operating, or administering success- 
ful and effective programs for midnight basket- 
ball and employment, job training, and edu- 
cational services similar to the programs under 
paragraph (4); and 

"(ii have provided technical assistance to 
other entities regarding establishment and oper- 
ation of such programs. 

"(B) USE.—Amounts received under technical 
assistance grants shall be used to establish cen- 
ters for providing technical assistance to entities 
receiving grants under paragraph (1)(A) of this 
subsection and subsection (a) regarding estab- 
lishment, operation, and administration of effec- 
tive and successful midnight basketball league 
programs under this subsection and subsection 
(c)(3). 

“(С) NUMBER AND AMOUNT.—To the extent 
that amounts are provided in appropriations 
Acts under paragraph (13)(B) in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make technical assist- 
ance grants under paragraph (1)(B). In each fis- 
cal year that such amounts are available the 
Secretary shall make 4 such grants, as follows: 

“(4) 2 grants shall be made to eligible advisory 
entities for development of midnight basketball 
league programs in public housing projects. 

"(ii) 2 grants shall be made to eligible advi- 
sory entities for development of midnight basket- 
ball league programs in suburban or rural areas. 
Each grant shall be in an amount not erceeding 
$25,000. 

“(9) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall appoint 
an Advisory Committee to assist the Secretary in 
providing grants under this subsection. The Ad- 
visory Committee shall be composed of not more 
than 7 members, as follows: 

“(А) Not less than 2 individuals who are in- 
volved ín managing or administering midnight 
basketball programs that the Secretary deter- 
mines have been successful and effective. Such 
individuals may not be involved in a program 
assisted under this subsection or a member or 
employee of an eligible advisory entity that re- 
ceives a technical assistance grant under para- 
graph (1)(B). 

"(B) A representative of the Center for Sub- 
stance Abuse Prevention of the Public Health 
Service, Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, who is involved in administering the grant 
program for prevention, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation model projects for high risk youth under 
section 509A of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 290aa-8), who shall be selected by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services. 

"(C) A representative of the Department of 
Education, who shall be selected by the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

"(D) A representative of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, who shall be se- 
lected by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services from among officers and employees of 
the Department involved in issues relating to 
high-risk youth. 

"(10) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall require 
each eligible entity receiving a grant under 
paragraph (1)(A) and each eligible advisory en- 
tity receiving a grant under paragraph (1)(B) to 
submit to the Secretary, for each year in which 
grant amounts are received by the entity, a re- 
port describing the activities carried out with 
such amounts. 

"(11) STUDY.—To the ertent amounts are pro- 
vided under appropriation Acts pursuant to 
paragraph (13)(C), the Secretary shall make a 
grant to one entity qualified to carry out a 
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study under this paragraph. The entity shall 
use such grant amounts to carry out a scientific 
study of the effectiveness of midnight basketball 
league programs under paragraph (4) of eligible 
entities receiving grants under paragraph 
(1)(А). The Secretary shall require such entity 
to submit a report describing the study and any 
conclusions and recommendations resulting from 
the study to the Congress and the Secretary not 
later than the erpiration of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date that the grant under this 
paragraph ís made. 

“(12) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sub- 
Section: 

"(A) The term 'Advisory Committee' means 
the Advisory Committee established under para- 
graph (9). 

"(B) The term 'eligible advisory entity' means 
an entity meeting the requirements under para- 
graph (8)(A). 

"(C) The term 'eligible entity' means an entity 
described under paragraph (2)(A). 

"(D) The term 'federally assisted low-income 
housing' has the meaning given the term in sec- 
tion 5126 of the Public and Assisted Housing 
Drug Elimination Act of 1990. 

“(13) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There are authorized to be appropriated— 

"(A) for grants under paragraph (1ХА), 
$2,650,000 in each of fiscal years 1994 and 1995; 

"(B) for technical assistance grants under 
paragraph (1)(B), $100,000 in each of fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995; and 

"(C) for a study grant under paragraph (11), 
$250,000 in fiscal year 1994. 

SEC. 703. PUBLIC HOUSING MIDNIGHT BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE PROGRAMS. 

Section 520(c) of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C 
11903a(c)) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

‘(3) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE PRO- 
GRAMS.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection and subsection (d), a grant 
under this section may be used to carry out any 
youth sports program that meets the require- 
ments of a midnight basketball league program 
under subsection (1)(4) (not including subpara- 
graph (B) of such subsection) if the pregram 
serves primarily youths and young adults from 
the public housing project in which the program 
assisted by the grant is operated. 

TITLE VIII—YOUTH VIOLENCE IN 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
SEC. 801. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to help local com- 
munities achieve Goal Siz of the National Edu- 
cation Goals, which provides that by the year 
2000, every school in America will be free of 
drugs and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning, by strength- 
ening local disciplinary control. 

SEC. 802. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the violence within elementary and second- 
ary schools across the Nation has increased dra- 
matically during the past decade; 

(2) almost 3,000,000 crimes occur on or near 
school campuses every year, with 16,000 crimes 
occurring per school day or one crime occurring 
every 6 seconds; 

(3) 20 percent of teachers in schools have re- 
ported being threatened with violence by a stu- 
dent; 

(4) schools are being asked to take on respon- 
sibilities that society as a whole has neglected, 
and teachers and principals are being forced to 
referee fights rather than teach; 

(5) over two-thirds of public school teachers 
have been verbally abused, threatened with in- 
jury, or physically attacked; 

(6) violent or criminal behavior by students 
interferes with a teacher's ability to teach in a 
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safe environment the students not erhibiting 
such behavior; 

(7) 40 percent of all students do not feel safe 
in school and 50 percent of all students know 
someone who switched schools to feel safer; 

(8) nearly one-half of the teachers who leave 
the teaching profession cite discipline problems 
as one of the main reasons for leaving such pro- 
fession; and 

(9) a lack of parental involvement contributes 
strongly to school violence, 

SEC. 803. PROVISIONS. 

(a) LOCAL DISCIPLINE CONTROL.—No Federal 
law or regulation, ercept education and civil 
rights laws protecting individuals with disabil- 
ities, or State policy implementing such a Fed- 
eral law or regulation, shall restrict any local 
educational agency, or elementary or secondary 
school, from developing and implementing dis- 
ciplinary policies and action with respect to 
criminal or violent acts of students, occurring 
on school premises, in order to create an envi- 
ronment conducive to learning. ү 

(b) SHARED INFORMATION.—No Federal law or 
regulation, or State policy implementing such a 
Federal law or regulation, shall restrict any 
local educational agency or elementary or sec- 
ondary school from requesting and receiving in- 
formation from a State agency, local edu- 
cational agency, or an elementary or secondary 
school regarding a conviction or juvenile adju- 
dication, within five years of the date of the re- 
quest, or a pending prosecution for a violent or 
weapons offense, of a student who is attending 
an elementary or secondary school served by the 
local educational agency, or the elementary or 
secondary school, requesting such information. 

(c) PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—It is the pol- 
icy of the Congress that States, in cooperation 
with local educational agencies, schools, and 
parent groups, should be encouraged to enforce 
disciplinary policies with respect to parents of 
children who display criminal or violent behav- 
ior toward teachers, students, other persons, or 
school property. 

TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 901. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Educational 
Research and Improvement Act of 1994”, 

PART A—OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 911. REPEAL. 

(a) REPEAL.—Section 405 of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221e) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 209 of the Department of 
Education Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3419) is 
amended by inserting “апа such functions as 
set forth in section 102 of the Educational Re- 
search and Improvement Act of 1993" after ‘‘del- 
egate"’. 

БЕС. 912. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT. 

(a) PURPOSES; COMPOSITION; DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement are to— 

(A) assess, promote, and improve the quality 
and equity of education in the United States, so 
that all Americans have an equal opportunity to 
receive an education of the highest quality; 

(B) provide new directions for federally sup- 
ported research and development activities with 
a view toward reform in the Nation's school sys- 
tems, achieving the National Education Goals 
and affecting national policy for education; 

(C) provide leadership in the scientific inquiry 
into the educational process; 

(D) provide leadership in advancing the prac- 
tice of education as an art, science, and profes- 
sion; 

(E) collect, analyze, and disseminate statistics 
and other data related to education in the Unit- 
ed States and other nations; and 
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(F) make available to the Congress and the 
people of the United States the results of re- 
search and development activities in the field of 
education in order to bring research directly to 
the classroom to improve educational practice. 

(2) COMPOSITION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Office shall be adminis- 
tered by the Assistant Secretary and shall in- 
clude— 

(i the Advisory Board of Educational Re- 
search described in subparagraph (B); 

(ii) the directorates for educational research 
described in subsections (c) through (h); 

(iii) the regional educational laboratories de- 
scribed in subsection (К); 

(iv) the Office of Dissemination and Reform 
Assistance described in subsection (m); 

(v) the National Education Library described 
in subsection (0); 

(vi) the Education Resources Information 
Clearinghouses described in subsection (p); 

(vii) the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, including the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress; and 

(viii) such other entities as the Assistant Sec- 
retary deems appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Office. 

(B) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(i) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.—The Advisory Board of Educational 
Research shall consist of 9 members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall serve as an ет officio member. 

(ii) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The persons appointed as 
members of the Advisory Board shall be ap- 
pointed solely on the basis of— 

(aa) eminence in the fields of basic or applied 
research, or dissemination of such research; or 

(bb) established records of distinguished serv- 
ice in educational research and the education 
professions, including practitioners. 

(II) CONSIDERATION.—In making appointments 
under this clause, the Secretary shall give due 
consideration to the equitable representation of 
educational researchers who— 

(aa) are women; 

(bb) represent minority groups; or 

(cc) are classroom teachers with research ет- 
perience. 

(ІП) RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making appoint- 
ments under this clause, the Secretary shall give 
due consideration to any recommendations for 
an appointment which may be submitted to the 
Secretary by a variety of groups with promi- 
nence in educational research and development, 
including the National Academy of Education 
and the National Academy of Sciences. 

(IV) A member of the Advisory Board may not 
serve on any other Department of Education ad- 
visory board, or as a paid consultant of such 
Department. 

(iii) TERM.—(I) The term of office of each 
member of the Advisory Board shall be 6 years, 
ercept that ínitial appointments shall be made 
to ensure staggered terms, with one-third of 
such members’ terms expiring every 2 years. Any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the erpiration of the term for which the 
member's predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. Any 
person, other than the Assistant Secretary, who 
has been a member of the Advisory Board for 12 
consecutive years shall thereafter be ineligible 
for appointment during the 6-year period follow- 
ing such twelfth year. 

(П) PROHIBITION REGARDING REMOVAL.—The 
Secretary shall neither remove nor encourage 
the departure of a member of the Advisory 
Board appointed in accordance with this sub- 
paragraph before the erpiration of such mem- 
ber's term. 

(ІП) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the Advi- 
sory Board shall select a Chairperson from 
among such members. 
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(IV) QUORUM.—A majority of the appointed 
members of the Advisory Board shall constitute 
a quorum. 

(V) STAFF.—From amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to the authority of subsection (q)(1)(A), 
the Advisory Board, in consultation with the 
Assistant Secretary, shall recommend for ap- 
pointment such staff as may be necessary. Such 
staff shall be appointed by the Assistant Sec- 
retary and assigned at the direction of the Advi- 
sory Board. 

(iv) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Advisory Board 
Shall provide oversight of the Office, and shall— 

(1) advise the Nation on the Federal research 
and development effort; 

(1I) recommend ways for strengthening active 
partnerships among researchers, educational 
practitioners, librarians, and policymakers; 

(III) recommend ways to strengthen inter- 
action and collaboration between the various 
program offices and components; 

(IV) solicit advice and information from the 
educational field, to define research needs and 
suggestions for research topics, and shall in- 
volve educational practitioners, particularly 
teachers, in this process; 

(V) solicit advice from practitioners, policy- 
makers, and researchers, and recommend mis- 
sions for the national research centers assisted 
under this section by identifying topics which 
require long-term, sustained, systematic, pro- 
grammatic, and integrated research and dissemi- 
nation efforts; 

(VI) provide recommendations for translating 
research findings into workable, adaptable mod- 
els for use in policy and їп practice across dif- 
ferent settings, апа recommendations for other 
forms of dissemination; 

(VII) provide recommendations for creating 
incentives to draw talented young people into 
the field of educational research, including 
scholars from disadvantaged апа minority 
groups; 

(VIII) provide recommendations for new stud- 
ies to close gaps in the research base; 

(1X) evaluate and provide recommendations to 
the President and the Congress regarding the 
quality of research conducted through each di- 
rectorate and regional educational laboratory, 
the relevance of the research topics, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the dissemination of each direc- 
torate's and laboratory's activities; 

(X) advise the Assistant Secretary on stand- 
ards and guidelines for research programs and 
activities to ensure that research is of high qual- 
ity and free from partisan political influence; 
and 

(XI) provide recommendations to promote co- 
ordination and synthesis of research among di- 
rectorates. 

(v) COMMITTEES AND REPORTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Advisory Board is au- 
thorized to appoint from among its members 
such committees as the Advisory Board deems 
necessary, and to assign to committees so ар- 
pointed such survey and advisory functions as 
the Advisory Board deems appropriate to assist 
the Advisory Board in erercising its powers and 
functions under this section. 

(1I) From amounts appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (q)(1), the Advisory Board shall 
transmit to the President, for submission to the 
Congress not later than January 15 of each 
even-numbered year, a report on the activities of 
the Office, and on education, educational re- 
search, national indicators, and data-gathering 
in general. 

(3) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(A) the term Advisory Board means the Ad- 
visory Board of Educational Research estab- 
lished under paragraph (2)(B); 

(B) the term Assistant Secretary"' means the 
Assistant Secretary for Educational Research 
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and Improvement established by section 202 of 
the Department of Education Organization Act; 

(С) the term development means trans- 
formation or adaptation of research results into 
usable forms, in order to contribute to the im- 
provement of educational practice; 

(D) the term disseminution means the com- 
munication and transfer of the results of re- 
search and proven practice in forms that are 
understandable, easily accessible and usable or 
adaptable for use in the improvement of edu- 
cational practice by teachers, administrators, li- 
brarians, other practitioners, researchers, pol- 
icymakers, and the public; 

(E) the term education research" includes 
basic and applied research, inquiry with the 
purpose of applying tested knowledge gained to 
specific educational settings and problems, de- 
velopment, planning, surveys, assessments, eval- 
uations, investigations, experiments, апа dem- 
onstrations in the field of education and other 
fields relating to education; 

(Е) the term ſield- initiated research” means 
education research in which topics and methods 
of study are generated by investigators, includ- 
ing teachers and other practitioners, not by the 
source of funding; 

(С) the term Indian reservation" means а 
reservation, as such term is defined in— 

(i) section 3(d) of the Indian Financing Act of 
1974 (25 U.S.C. 1452(d)); or 

(ii) section 4(10) of the Indian Child Welfare 
Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1903(10)); 

(H) the term “Office”, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, means the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement established by section 209 of 
the Department of Education Organization Act; 
and 

(1) the term “technical assistance" means as- 
sistance in identifying, selecting, or designing 
solutions based on research to address edu- 
cational problems, planning and design that 
leads to adapting research knowledge to school 
practice, training to implement such solutions, 
and other assistance necessary to encourage 
adoption or application of research. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) OFFICE.—In fulfilling its purposes under 
this section, the Office is authorized to— 

(A) conduct and support education-related re- 
search activities, including basic and applied re- 
search, development, planning, surveys, assess- 
ments, evaluations, investigations, erperiments, 
and demonstrations of national significance; 

(B) disseminate the findings of education re- 
search, and provide technical assistance to 
apply such information to specific school prob- 
lems at the school site; 

(C) collect, analyze, and disseminate data re- 
lated to education, and to library and informa- 
tion services; 

(D) promote the use of knowledge gained from 
research and statistical findings in schools, 
other educational institutions, and communities; 

(E) provide training in education research; 
and 

(F) promote the coordination of education re- 
search and research support within the Federal 
Government, and otherwise assist and foster 
such research. 

(2) OPEN COMPETITION.— All grants, contracts, 
and cooperative agreements awarded or entered 
into pursuant to thís section shall be awarded 
or entered into through a process of open com- 
petition and peer review that shall be an- 
nounced in the Federal Register or other publi- 
cation that the Secretary determines appro- 
priate. 

(3) ASSISTANT SECRETARY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the activi- 
ties and programs of the Office, the Assistant 
Secretary shall— 

(i) ensure that there is broad and regular pub- 
lic and professional involvement from the edu- 
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cational field in the planning and carrying out 
of the Office's activities, including establishing 
teacher advisory boards for any program office, 
program or project of the Office as the Assistant 
Secretary deems necessary, and involving In- 
dian and Alaska Native researchers and edu- 
cators in activities that relate to the education 
of Indian and Alaska Native people; 

(ii) ensure that the selection of research topics 
and the administration of the program are free 
from partisan political influence; 

(iii) develop directly, or through grant or con- 
tract, standards and guidelines for research, 
programs and activities carried out through the 
Office; 

(iv) establish a long- and short-term research 
agenda in consultation with the Advisory 
Board; and 

(v) review research priorities established with- 
in each directorate and promote research syn- 
theses across the directorates. 

(B) INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Assistant Secretary is authorized to 
offer information and technical assistance to 
State and local educational agencies, school 
boards, and schools, including schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to ensure that 
no student is— 

(i) denied access to the same rigorous, chal- 
lenging curriculum that such student's peers are 
offered; or 

(ii) grouped or otherwise labeled in such a 
way that may impede such student's achieve- 
ment. 

(C) LONG-TERM AGENDA.—One year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Assistant Sec- 
retary shall submit a report to the President and 
to the Congress on a 6-year long-term plan for 
the educational research agenda for the Office. 
Upon submission of such report and every 2 
years thereafter, the Assistant Secretary shall 
submit to the President and to the Congress a 
progress report on the 6-year plan, including an 
assessment of the success or failure of meeting 
the components of the 6-year plan, proposed 
modifications or changes to the 6-year plan, and 
additions to the 6-year plan. 

(4) SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall enter 
into contracts for the conduct of independent 
evaluations of the programs and activities car- 
ried out through the Office in accordance with 
this section, and transmit such evaluations to 
the Congress, the President and the Assistant 
Secretary, in order to— 

(A) evaluate— 

(i) the effectiveness of the programs and ac- 
tivities of the Office; and 

(ii) the implementation of projects and pro- 
grams funded through the Office over time; 

(iii) the impact of educational research on in- 
struction at the school level; and 

(iv) the ability of the Office to keep research 
funding free from partisan political interference; 

(B) measure the success of educational infor- 
mation dissemination; 

(C) assess the usefulness of research and ac- 
tivities carried out by the Office, including 
products disseminated by the Office; and 

(D) provide recommendations for improvement 
of the programs of the Office. 

(5) INTRADEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION.—(A) 
The Secretary shall establish and maintain a 
program designed to facilitate planning and co- 
operative research and development throughout 
the Department of Education. 

(B) The program described in subparagraph 
(A) shall include— 

(i) establishing and maintaining a database 
on all Department of Education funded research 
and improvement efforts; 

(ii) coordinating the work of the various pro- 
gram offices within the Department of Edu- 
cation to avoid duplication; 

(iii) working cooperatively with the employees 
of various program offices with the Department 
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of Education on projects of common interest to 
avoid duplication; and 

(iv) generally increasing communication 
throughout the Department of Education re- 
garding education research. 

(с) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the func- 
tions of the Office, the Assistant Secretary shall 
establish 5 directorates of educational research 
їп accordance with this section. 

(B) DIRECTOR.—The Assistant Secretary shall 
appoint a Director for each directorate. Each 
such Director shall be a leading professional in 
the field relevant to the mission of the direc- 
torate. 

(C) RESEARCH SYNTHESES.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall provide for and promote research 
syntheses across the directorates in early child- 
hood, elementary, secondary, vocational, and 
higher education, and shall coordinate research 
plans, projects, and findings across the direc- 
torates, placing a priority on synthesis and co- 
ordination between the directorates described in 
subsections (d) and (e). Each Director shall re- 
port directly to the Assistant Secretary, regard- 
ing the activities of the directorate, and shall 
work together to promote research syntheses 
across the directorates. 

(2) DUTIES.—Each such directorate shall— 

(A) carry out its activities directly or through 
grants, contracts, and cooperative agreements 
with institutions of higher education, public 
and private organizations, institutions, agencies 
or individuals, or a consortia thereof; 

(B) conduct and support the highest quality 
basic and applied research in early childhood, 
elementary and secondary, vocational and high- 
er education, including teacher education, 
which is relevant to the directorate; 

(C) have improved student learning and 
achievement as its primary focus; 

(D) promote research that is based in core 
content areas; 

(E) conduct sustained research and develop- 
ment on improving the educational achievement 
of poor and minority individuals as an integral 
part of the directorates’ work; 

(F) serve as a national database on model and 
demonstration programs which have particular 
application to the activities of the directorate, 
particularly with respect to model programs con- 
ducted by businesses, private, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations and foundations; 

(G) support, plan, implement, and operate dis- 
semination activities designed to bring the most 
effective research directly into classroom prac- 
tice, school organization and management, 
teacher preparation and training, and libraries, 
and to the extent possible, carry out dissemina- 
tion activities through the use of technology; 

(H) support and provide research information 
that leads to policy formation for State legisia- 
tures, State and local boards of education, 
schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and other policy and governing bodies, to assist 
such entities in identifying and developing ef- 
fective policies to promote student achievement 
and school improvement; 

(1) coordinate the directorate's activities with 
the activities of the regional educational labora- 
tories established pursuant to subsection (k) and 
with other educational service organizations in 
designing the directorate’s research agenda and 
projects in order to increase the responsiveness 
of such directorate to the needs of teachers and 
the educational field and to bring research find- 
ings directly into schools to ensure the greatest 
access at the local level to the latest research de- 
velopments; and 

(J) provide assistance to the Assistant Sec- 
retary in planning and coordinating syntheses 
that provide research knowledge related to each 
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level of the education system (from preschool to 
higher education) to increase understanding of 
student performance across different edu- 
cational levels. 

(3) RESERVATIONS.— 

(A) FIELD-INITIATED RESEARCH.—Each direc- 
torate shall reserve in each fiscal year not less 
than one-third of the amount available to such 
directorate to conduct field-initiated research. 

(B) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year not 
less than one-third of the amount available to 
such directorate to award grants or enter into 
contracts with institutions of higher education, 
public agencies, or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, for the support of long-term national re- 
search centers of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality for educational research and develop- 
ment in accordance with paragraph (4), except 
that no such center shall receive such a grant or 
contract for less than $1,100,000 for such fiscal 
year. Each such center shall engage in research, 
development and dissemination involving topics 
relevant to the mission of the directorate sup- 
porting such center. 

(C) SPECIAL RULE.—No research and develop- 
ment center supported by the Office and operat- 
ing on the day preceding the date of enactment 
of this Act shall by reason of receipt of such 
support be ineligible to receive any other assist- 
ance from the Office authorized by law. 

(4) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.— 

(A) DURATION.—The grants or contracts 
awarded or entered into to support national re- 
search centers described in paragraph (3)(B) 
shall be awarded or entered into for a period of 
at least 5 years, and may be renewed for addi- 
tional periods of 5 years after periodic review by 
the Assistant Secretary. 

(B) REVIEW.—All applications to establish а 
national research center shall be reviewed by 
independent experts in accordance with stand- 
ards and guidelines developed by the Office pur- 
suant to subsections (a)(2)(B)(iv)(X) and 
(Di. Such standards and guidelines 
shall include— 

(i) whether applicants have assembled a group 
of high quality researchers sufficient to achieve 
the mission of the center; 

(ii) whether the proposed organizational 
structure and arrangements will facilitate 
achievement of the mission of the center; 

(iti) whether there is a substantial staff com- 
mitment to the work of the center; 

(iv) whether the directors and support staff 
are full-time employees, to the extent prac- 
ticable; 

(v) review of the contributions of the appli- 
cant's primary researchers for the purpose of 
evaluating the appropriateness of such primary 
researchers’ experiences and expertise in the 
context of the proposed center activities, and the 
adequacy of such primary researchers’ time 
commitments to achievement of the mission of 
the center; and 

(vi) the manner in which the results of edu- 
cation research will be disseminated for further 
use. 

(5) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
Shall publish proposed research priorities devel- 
oped by each directorate in the Federal Register 
every 2 years, not later than October I of each 
year, and shall allow a period of 60 days for 
public comments and suggestions. 

(d) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION, AND ASSESSMENT.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall establish and operate the Na- 
tional Directorate on Curriculum, Instruction, 
and Assessment. The directorate established 
under this subsection is authorized to conduct 
research on— 

(1) methods to improve student achievement at 
all educational levels in core content areas; 

(2) methods to improve the process of reading, 
the craft of writing, the growth of reasoning 
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skills, and the development of information-find- 
ing skills; 

(3) enabling students to develop higher order 
thinking skills; 

(4) methods to teach effectively all students in 
miæed- ability classrooms; 

(5) developing, identifying, or evaluating new 
educational assessments, including perform- 
ance-based and portfolio assessments which 
demonstrate skill and a command of knowledge; 

(6) standards for what students should know 
and be able to do, particularly standards of de- 
sired performance set at internationally com- 
petitive levels; 

(7) the use of testing in the classroom and its 
impact on improving student achievement, in- 
cluding an analysis of how testing affects what 
is taught; 

(8) test bias as such bias affects historically 
underserved girls, women, and minority popu- 
lations; 

(9) test security, accountability, validity, reli- 
ability and objectivity; 

(10) relevant teacher training and instruction 
in giving a test, scoring a test and in the use of 
test results to improve student achievement; 

(11) curriculum development designed to meet 
challenging standards, including State efforts to 
develop such curriculum; 

(12) the need for, and methods of delivering, 
teacher education, development, and inservice 
training; 

(13) curriculum, instruction, and assessment 
in vocational education and school-to-work 
transition; 

(14) educational methods and activities to re- 
duce and prevent violence in schools; 

(15) the use of technology in learning, teach- 
ing, and testing; 

(16) methods of involving parents in their chil- 
dren's education and ways to involve business, 
industry, and other community partners in pro- 
moting excellence in schools; and 

(17) other topics relevant to the mission of the 
directorate. 

(e) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON THE EDU- 
CATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF HISTORICALLY UN- 
DERSERVED POPULATIONS.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall establish and operate a National 
Directorate on the Educational Achievement of 
Historically Underserved Populations, the ac- 
tivities of which shall be closely coordinated 
with those of the directorate described in sub- 
section (d). The directorate established under 
this subsection is authorized to conduct research 
оп— 5 
(1) the quality of educational opportunities 
afforded historically underserved populations, 
including minority students, students with dis- 
abilities, economically disadvantaged students, 
girls, women, limited-English proficient stu- 
dents, and Indian and Alaska Native students, 
particularly the quality of educational opportu- 
nities afforded such populations in highly con- 
centrated urban areas and sparsely populated 
rural areas; 

(2) effective institutional practices for erpand- 
ing opportunities for such groups; 

(3) methods for overcoming the barriers to 
learning that may impede student achievement; 

(4) innovative teacher training and profes- 
sional development methods to help the histori- 
cally underserved meet challenging standards; 

(5) the use of technology to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities and achievement of the 
historically underserved; 

(6) the means by which parents, community 
resources and institutions (including cultural 
institutions) can be utilized to support and im- 
prove the achievement of at-risk students; 

(7) methods to improve the quality of the edu- 
cation of American Indian and Alaska Native 
students not only in schools funded by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, but also in public ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools located on or 
near Indian reservations, including— 

(A) research on mechanisms to facilitate the 
establishment of tribal departments of education 
that assume responsibility for all education pro- 
grams of State educational agencies operating 
on an Indian reservation and all education pro- 
grams funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on an Indian reservation; 

(B) research on the development of culturally 
appropriate curriculum for American Indian 
and Alaska Native students, including American 
Indian and Alaska Native culture, language, ge- 
ography, history and social studies, and grad- 
uation requirements related to such curriculum; 

(C) research on methods for recruiting, train- 
ing and retraining qualified teachers from 
American Indian and Alaska Native commu- 
nities, including research to promote flezibility 
in the criteria for certification of such teachers; 

(D) research on techniques for improving the 
educational achievement of American Indian 
and Alaska Native students, including meth- 
odologies to reduce dropout rates and increase 
graduation by such students; and 

(E) research concerning the performance by 
American Indian and Alaska Native students of 
limited-English proficiency on standardized 
achievement tests, and related factors; and 

(8) other topics relevant to the mission of the 
directorate. 

(f) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION.—The As- 
sistant Secretary shall establish and operate the 
National Directorate on Early Childhood Devel- 
opment and Education, which shall have a spe- 
cial emphasis on families and communities as 
families and communities relate to early child- 
hood education. The directorate established 
under this subsection is authorized to conduct 
research on— 

(1) effective teaching and learning methods, 
and curriculum; 

(2) instruction that considers the cultural ег- 
periences of children; 

(3) access to current materials in libraries; 

(4) family literacy and parental involvement 
in student learning; 

(5) the impact that outside influences have on 
learning, including television, and drug and al- 
cohol abuse; 

(6) methods for integrating learning in set- 
tings other than the classroom, particularly 
within families and communities; 

(7) teacher training; 

(8) readiness to learn, including topics such as 
prenatal care, nutrition, and health services; 

(9) the use of technology, including methods 
to help parents instruct their children; and 

(10) other topics relevant to the mission of the 
directorate. 

(g) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE, FI- 
NANCE, POLICYMAKING, AND MANAGEMENT.—The 
Assistant Secretary shall establish and operate a 
National Directorate on Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Educational Governance, Finance, Pol- 
icymaking, and Management. The directorate 
established under this subsection is authorized 
to conduct research on— 

(1) the relationship among finance, organiza- 
tion, and management, and educational produc- 
tivity, particularly with respect to student 
achievement across educational levels and core 
content areas; 

(2) school-based management, shared decision- 
making and other innovative school structures, 
and State and local reforms and educational 
policies, which show promise for improving stu- 
dent achievement; 

(3) innovative school design, including length- 
ening the school day and the school year, reduc- 
ing class size and building professional develop- 
ment into the weekly school schedule and, as 


appropriate, conducting such further research 
as may be recommended or suggested by the re- 
port issued by the National Education Commis- 
sion on Time and Learning pursuant to section 
443 of the General Education Provisions Act; 

(4) the social organization of schooling and 
the inner-workings of schooling; 

(5) policy decisions at all levels and the impact 
of such decisions on school achievement and 
other student outcomes; 

(6) effective approaches to organizing learn- 
ing; 

(7) effective ways of grouping students for 
learning so that a student is not labeled or stig- 
matized in ways that may impede such student's 
achievement; 

(8) the amount of dollars allocated for edu- 
cation that are actually spent on classroom in- 
struction; 

(9) the organization, structure, and finance of 
vocational education; 

(10) disparity in school financing among 
States, school districts, and schools funded by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 

(11) the use of technology in areas such as as- 
sisting in school-based management or amelio- 
rating the effects of disparity in school financ- 
ing among States, school districts, and schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 

(12) approaches to systemic reforms involving 
the coordination of multiple policies at the local, 
State, and Federal levels of government to pro- 
mote higher levels of student achievement; 

(13) the special adult education needs of his- 
torically underserved and minority populations; 

(14) the involvement of parents and families in 
the management and governance of schools and 
the education of their children; and 

(15) other topics relevant to the mission of the 
directorate. 

(h) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ADULT EDU- 
CATION, LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARNING.— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and op- 
erate a National Directorate on Adult Edu- 
cation, Literacy and Lifelong Learning. The di- 
rectorate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 

(1) learning and performance of adults, and 
policies and methods for improving learning in 
conterts that include school-to-work, worker re- 
training, and second-language acquisition; 

(2) the most effective training methods for 
adults to upgrade education and vocational 
skills; 

(3) opportunities for adults to continue their 
education beyond higher education атпа grad- 
uate school, in the context of lifelong learning 
and information-finding skills; 

(4) adult literacy and effective methods, in- 
cluding technology, to eliminate illiteracy; 

(5) preparing students for a lifetime of work, 
the ability to adapt through retraining to the 
changing needs of the work force and the ability 
to learn new tasks; 

(6) the use of technology to develop and de- 
liver effective training methods for aduits to up- 
grade their education and their vocational 
skills; and 

(7) other topics relevant to the mission of the 
directorate. . 

(i) PERSONNEL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary may 
appoint, for terms not to exceed 3 years (without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code governing appointment in the competitive 
service) and may compensate (without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter ІП 
of chapter 53 of such title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates) such sci- 
entific or professional employees of the Office as 
the Assistant Secretary considers necessary to 
accomplish the functions of the Office. Such em- 
ployees shall not exceed one-fifth of the number 
of full-time, regular scientific or professional 
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employees of the Office. The rate of basic pay 
for such employees may not exceed the marimum 
annual rate of pay for grade GS-15 under sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) REAPPOINTMENT.—The Assistant Secretary 
may reappoint employees described in para- 
graph (1) upon presentation of a clear and con- 
vincing justification of need, for 1 additional 
term not to exceed 3 years. All such employees 
shall work on activities of the Office and shall 
not be reassigned to other duties outside the Of- 
fice during their term. 

(0) SELECTION PROCEDURES AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS.— 

(1) SELECTION PROCEDURES.—When making 
competitive awards under this section, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall— 

(A) solicit recommendations and advice re- 
garding research priorities, opportunities, and 
strategies from qualified erperts, such as edu- 
cation professionals and policymakers, librar- 
ians, personnel of the regional educational lab- 
oratories described in subsection (k) and of the 
research and development centers assisted under 
this section, and the Advisory Board, as well as 
parents and other members of the general pub- 
lic; 

(B) employ suitable selection procedures using 
the procedures and principles of peer review 
providing an appropriate balance between er- 
pertise in research and practice for all proposals 
so that technical research merit is judged by re- 
search erperts and programmatic relevance is 
judged by program erperts, except where such 
peer review procedures are clearly inappropriate 
given such factors as the relatively small 
amount of а grant or contract or the exigencies 
of the situation; and 

(C) determine that the activities assisted will 
be conducted efficiently, will be of high quality, 
and will meet priority research and development 
needs under this section. 

(2) FELLOWSHIPS.— 

(A) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall publish proposed research priorities for the 
awarding of research fellowships under this 
paragraph in the Federal Register every 2 years, 
not later than October 1 of each year, and shall 
allow a period of 60 days for public comments 
and suggestions. 

(B) COMPETITION.—Prior to awarding a fel- 
lowship under this paragraph, the Assistant 
Secretary shall invite applicants to compete for 
such fellowships through notice published in the 
Federal Register. 

(C) AUTHORITY.—From amounts appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection (q)(1), 
the Assistant Secretary may establish and main- 
tain research fellowships in the Office, for 
scholars, researchers, policymakers, education 
practitioners, librarians, and statisticians en- 
gaged in the use, collection, and dissemination 
of information about education and educational 
research. Subject to regulations published by the 
Assistant Secretary, fellowships may include 
such 3tipends and allowances, including travel 
and subsistence erpenses provided under title 5, 
United States Code, as the Assistant Secretary 
considers appropriate. 

(k) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 
FOR RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.— 

(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Assistant Secretary shall support at 
least 10 but not more than 20 regional edu- 
cational laboratories established by public agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations. 

(B) SPECIAL RULE.—In any fiscal year in 
which the amount appropriated pursuant to the 
authority of X subsection (q)(2) exceeds 
$38,000,000, the Assistant Secretary may use the 
amount in excess of $38,000,000 to support a re- 
gional educational laboratory serving a region 
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not in existence on the day preceding the date 
of enactment of this Act, if such amount is equal 
to or exceeds $2,000,000. 

(C) PRIORITY.—The Assistant Secretary shall 
give priority to supporting a regional edu- 
cational laboratory that involves the combina- 
tion or subdivision of a region or regions, such 
that States within a region in existence on the 
day preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
may be combined with States in another such re- 
gion to form a new region so long as such com- 
bination does not result in any region in exist- 
ence on such date permanently becoming part of 
а larger region, nor of any such region perma- 
nently subsuming another region. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘regional educational labora- 
tory" means a public agency or institution or a 
private nonprofit organization that— 

(A) serves the education improvement needs in 
a geographic region of the United States; and 

(B) advances the National Education Goals. 

(3) DUTIES.—Each regional educational lab- 
oratory shall— 

(A) have as its central mission and primary 
function— 

(i) to develop and disseminate educational re- 
search products and processes to schools, teach- 
ers, local educational agencies, State edu- 
cational agencies, librarians, and schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(ii) through such development and dissemina- 
tion and the provision of technical assistance, to 
help all students learn to challenging standards; 

(B) provide technical assistance to State and 
local educational agencies, school boards, 
schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
State boards of education, schools, and librar- 
ians in accordance with the prioritization de- 
scribed in paragraph (4)(B)(vi) and needs relat- 
ed to standard-driven education reform; 

(C) facilitate school restructuring at the indi- 
vidual school level, including technical assist- 
ance for adapting model demonstration grant 
programs to each school; 

(D) serve the educational development needs 
of the region by providing education research in 
usable forms in order to promote school improve- 
ment and academic achievement and to correct 
educational deficiencies; 

(E) develop a plan for identifying and serving 
the needs of the region by conducting a continu- 
ing survey of the educational needs, strengths, 
and weaknesses within the region, including a 
process of open hearings to solicit the views of 
schools, teachers, administrators, parents, local 
educational agencies, librarians, and State edu- 
cational agencies within the region; 

(F) use applied educational research to assist 
in solving site-specific problems and to assist in 
development activities; 

(G) conduct applied research. projects designed 
to serve the particular needs of the region only 
in the event that such quality applied research 
does not erist as determined by the regional 
education laboratory or the Department of Edu- 
cation; 

(H) facilitate communication between edu- 
cational experts, school officials, and teachers, 
parents, and librarians, to enable such individ- 
uals to assist schools to develop a plan to meet 
the National Education Goals; 

(1) bring teams of erperts together to develop 
and implement school improvement plans and 
strategies; 

(J) provide training in— 

(i) the field of education research and related 
areas; 

(ii) the use of new educational methods; and 

(iii) the use of information-finding methods, 
practices, techniques, and products developed in 
connection with such training for which the re- 
gional educational laboratory may support in- 
ternships and fellowships and provide stipends; 
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(К) coordinate such laboratory's activities 
with the directorates assisted under this section 
in designing such laboratory's services and 
projects, in order to— 

(i) marimize the use of research conducted 
through the directorates in the work of such 
laboratory; 

(ii) keep the directorates apprised of the work 
of the regional educational laboratories in the 
field; and 

(iii) inform the directorates about additional 
research needs identified in the field; 

(L) develop with the State educational agen- 
cies and library agencies in the region and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs a plan for serving the 
region; 

(M) collaborate and coordinate services with 
other technical assistance funded by the De- 
partment of Education; and 

(N) cooperate with other regional laboratories 
to develop and maintain a mational network 
that addresses national education problems. 

(4) GOVERNING BOARD.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the activi- 
ties described in paragraph (3), each regional 
educational laboratory shall operate under the 
direction of a governing board, the members of 
which— 

(i) are representative of that region; and 

(ii) include teachers and education research- 
ers. 

(В) DuTIES—Each such governing board 
shall— 

(i) determine, subject to the requirements of 
this section and in consultation with the Assist- 
ant Secretary, the mission of the regional edu- 
cational laboratory; 

(ii) ensure that the regional educational lab- 
oratory attains and maintains a high level of 
quality in its work and products; 

(iii) establish standards to ensure that the re- 
gional educational laboratory has strong and ef- 
fective governance, organization, management, 
and administration, and employs qualified staff; 

(iv) direct the regional educational laboratory 
to carry out the regional educational labora- 
tory’s duties in a manner as will make progress 
toward achieving the National Education Goals 
and reforming schools and educational systems; 

(о) conduct a continuing survey of the edu- 
cational needs, strengths, and weaknesses with- 
in the region, including a process of open hear- 
ings to solicit the views of schools and teachers; 
and 

(vi) prioritize the needs of economically dis- 
advantaged urban and rural areas within the 
region and ensure that such needs are served by 
the regional educational laboratory. 

(5) APPLICATION.—Each entity desiring sup- 
port for a regional educational laboratory shall 
submit to the Assistant Secretary an application 
that contains such information as the Assistant 
Secretary may reasonably require, including as- 
surances that a regional educational laboratory 
will address the activities described in para- 
graph (3). 

(6) ADDITIONAL PROJECTS.—In addition to ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3), the Assistant 
Secretary, from amounts appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (q)(4), is authorized to enter into 
agreements with a regional educational labora- 
tory for the purpose of carrying out additional 
projects to enable such regional educational lab- 
oratory to assist in efforts to achieve the Na- 
tional Education Goals and for other purposes. 

(7) SPECIAL RULE.—No regional educational 
laboratory shall, by reason of receipt of assist- 
ance under this section, be ineligible to receive 
any other assistance from the Office authorized 
by law or be prohibited from engaging in activi- 
ties involving international projects or endeav- 
ors. 

(8) PLAN.—Not later than July 1 of each year, 
each regional educational laboratory shall sub- 
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mit to the Assistant Secretary a plan covering 
the succeeding fiscal year, in which such lab- 
oratory's mission, activities and scope of work 
are described, including a general description 
of— 

(A) the plans such laboratory expects to sub- 
mit in the 4 succeeding years; and 

(B) an assessment of how well such laboratory 
is meeting the needs of the region. 

(9) CONTRACT DURATION.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall enter into a contract for the pur- 
pose of supporting a regional educational lab- 
oratory under this subsection for a minimum of 
5 years. The Secretary shall ensure that the re- 
competition cycles for new contracts for regional 
educational laboratories are carried out in such 
а manner that the expiration of the laboratory 
contracts is consistent with the reauthorization 
cycle. 

(10) REVIEW.—The Assistant Secretary shall 
review the work of each regional educational 
laboratory in the third year that such labora- 
tory receives assistance under this subsection, 
and shall evaluate the performance of such lab- 
oratory's activities to determine if such activities 
are consistent with the duties described in para- 
graph (3). 

(11)+ CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to require any modi- 
fications in the regional educational laboratory 
contracts in effect on the day preceding the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(12) ADVANCE PAYMENT SYSTEM.—Each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall participate 
in the advance payment system of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

(13) COORDINATION.—The regional education 
laboratories shall work collaboratively, and co- 
ordinate the services such laboratories provide, 
with the technical assistance centers authorized 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

(0 TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(A) education research, including research 
funded by the Office, is not having the impact 
on the Nation's schools that such research 
should; 

(B) relevant education research and resulting 
solutions are not being adequately disseminated 
to and used by the teachers that need such re- 
search and solutions; 

(C) there are insufficient linkages between the 
research and development centers assisted under 
this section, the regional educational labora- 
tories described in subsection (k), the National 
Diffusion Network State facilitators, the Edu- 
cation Resources Information Clearinghouses, 
the comprehensive technical assistance centers 
assisted under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, and the public schools to 
ensure that research on effective practice is dis- 
seminated and technical assistance provided to 
all teachers; 

(D) the average teacher has little time to plan 
or engage in a professional dialogue with peers 
about strategies for improved learning; 

(E) teachers do not have direct access to infor- 
mation systems or networks; 

(F) teachers have little control over what in- 
service education teachers will be offered; and 

(G) individual teachers are not encouraged to 
move beyond the walls of their school buildings 
to identify and use outside resources. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to, and enter into contracts or 
cooperative agreements with, public and private 
agencies and organizations, including institu- 
tions of higher education, the regional edu- 
cation laboratories, and the research and devel- 
opment centers, or consortia thereof— 

(i) to develop and carry out projects that dem- 
onstrate effective strategies for helping elemen- 
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tary and secondary education teachers, in both 
urban and rural areas, become knowledgeable 
about, assist in the design and use of, and use, 
education research, including education re- 
search carried out under this section; and 

(ii) to develop, implement, and evaluate mod- 
els for creation of teacher research dissemina- 
tion networks. 

(B) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants and enter- 
ing into contracts and cooperative agreements 
under subparagraph (A) the Secretary shall give 
priority to entities that have received Federal 
funds for research and dissemination. 

(3) APPLICATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—An entity desiring to receive 
assistance under this subsection shall submit an 
application to the Secretary in such form, at 
such time, and containing such information and 
assurances as the Secretary may require. 

(B) CONTENTS.—Each such application shall 
describe how the project described in the appli- 
cation— 

(i) was developed with the active participation 
of elementary and secondary school teachers; 

(ii) will include the continuing participation 
of elementary and secondary school teachers in 
the management of the project; 

(iii) is organized around one or more signifi- 
cant research topics; 

(iv) will involve collaboration with entities 
that have received Federal funds for research 
and dissemination; and 

(v) will sustain over time teacher research dis- 
semination networks after Federal funding for 
such networks terminates. 

(4) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds provided under this 
subsection may be used— 

(A) to train elementary and secondary edu- 
cation teachers (particularly new teachers) 
about the sources of education research find- 
ings, including research findings available 
through activities supported by the Office, and 
how to access and use such findings to improve 
the quality of instruction; 

(B) to develop simple formats, both adminis- 
trative and technological, that allow elementary 
and secondary education teachers easy access to 
and use of education research findings; 

(C) to share strategies and materials; 

(D) to support professional networks; 

(E) to survey teacher needs in the areas of re- 
search and development; and 

(F) for other activities designed to support ele- 
mentary and secondary education teachers in 
becoming knowledgeable about, assisting in the 
design of, and using, educational research. 

(5) STIPENDS.—The Secretary may provide for 
the payment of such stipends (including allow- 
ances for subsistence and other expenses for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers), as the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate, to teachers 
participating in the projects authorized under 
this subsection. 

(6) COORDINATION.—Recipients of funds under 
this subsection shall, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, coordinate their activities with related ac- 
tivities under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

(7) REPORT.—The Secretary shall, within 5 
years of the date of enactment of this Act, sub- 
mit to the Congress a report on the effectiveness 
of activities assisted under this subsection. 

(m) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish an Office of Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance, which may include the Edu- 
cation Resources Information Clearinghouses, 
the regional educational laboratories, the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Science and Mathe- 
matics Resources, the National Diffusion Net- 
work, the National Education Library, and such 
other programs and activities as the Assistant 
Secretary deems appropriate. The Office of Dis- 
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semination and Reform Assistance shall be 
headed by a Director who shall be appointed by 
the Assistant Secretary and have а dem- 
onstrated expertise and experience in dissemina- 
tion. 

(2) DUTIES.—In carrying out its dissemination 
activities, the Office of Dissemination and Re- 
form Assistance shall 

(A) operate a depository for all Department of 
Education publications and products and make 
available for reproduction such publications 
and products; 

(B) coordinate the dissemination efforts of all 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment program offices, the regional educational 
laboratories, the directorates assisted under this 
section, the National Diffusion Network, and 
the Education Resources Information Clearing- 
houses; 

(C) disseminate relevant and useful research, 
information, products, and publications devel- 
oped through or supported by the Department of 
Education to schools throughout the Nation; 

(D) develop the capacity to connect schools 
and teachers seeking information with the rel- 
evant regional educational laboratories assisted 
under subsection (k), the National Diffusion 
Network, the directorates assisted under this 
section, and the Education Resources Informa- 
tion Clearinghouses; and 

(E) provide an annual report to the Secretary 
regarding the types of information, products, 
and services that teachers, schools, and school 
districts have requested and have determined to 
be most useful, and describe future plans to 
adapt Department of Education products and 
services to address the needs of the users of such 
information, products, and services. 

(3) ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES.—In addition, the 
Office of Dissemination and Reform Assistance 
may— 

(A) use media and other educational tech- 
nology to carry out dissemination activities, in- 
cluding program development; 

(B) establish and maintain a database on all 
research and improvement efforts funded 
through the Department of Education; 

(C) actively encourage cooperative publishing 
of significant publications; 

(D) disseminate information on successful 
models and educational methods which have 
been recommended to the Office of Dissemina- 
tion and Reform Assistance by educators, edu- 
cational organizations, nonprofit organizations, 
businesses, and foundations, and disseminate 
such models by including, with any such infor- 
mation, an identification of the entity or entities 
that have recommended the program; and 

(E) engage in such other dissemination activi- 
ties as the Assistant Secretary determines nec- 
essary. 

(n) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—The National Diffusion Net- 
work described in section 1562 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is author- 
ized to provide information through National 
Diffusion Network State facilitators on model or 
demonstration projects funded by the Depart- 
ment of Education. For purposes of carrying out 
this subsection, information on such model 
projects does not have to be approved through 
the program effectiveness panel, but may be pro- 
vided directly through the State facilitators. In 
addition, the National Diffusion Network may 
disseminate other information available through 
the Office of Education Dissemination and Re- 
form Assistance established under subsection 
(m) through the National Diffusion Network. 

(0) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be estab- 
lished a National Library of Education at the 
Department of Education (hereafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the "Library") which 
shall— 
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(A) be a national resource center for teachers, 
scholars, librarians, State, local, and Indian 
tribal education officials, parents, and other in- 
terested individuals; and 

(B) provide resources to assist in the— 

(i) advancement of research on education; 

(ii) dissemination and exchange of scientific 
and other information important to the improve- 
ment of education at all levels; and 

(iii) improvement of educational achievement. 

(2) MISSION.—The mission of the Library shall 
be to— 

(A) become a principal center for the collec- 
tion, preservation, and effective utilization of 
the research and other information related to 
education and to the improvement of edu- 
cational achievement; 

(B) strive to ensure widespread access to the 
Library's facilities and materials, coverage of all 
educational issues and subjects, and quality 
control; 

(C) have an expert library staff; and 

(D) use modern information technology that 
holds the potential to link major libraries, 
schools, and educational centers across the 
United States into a network of national edu- 
cation resources. 

(3) FUNCTIONS.—The Library shall.— 

(A) establish a policy to acquire and preserve 
books, periodicals, data, prints, films, record- 
ings, and other library materíals related to edu- 
cation; 

(B) establish a policy to disseminate informa- 
tion about the materials available in the Li- 
brary; 

(C) make available through loans, photo- 
graphic or other copying procedures, or other- 
wise, such materials in the Library as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate; and 

(D) provide reference and research assistance. 

(4) LIBRARIAN.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall appoint 
a librarian to head the Library. 

(B) EXPERIENCE.—The individual appointed 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall have erten- 
sive experience as a librarian. 

(C) SOLICITATION OF NOMINATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall solicit nominations from individuals 
and organizations before making the appoint- 
ment described in subparagraph (А). 

(D) SALARY.—The librarian shall be paid at 
not less than the minimum rate of pay payable 
for level GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(p) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish and support Education Resources 
Information Clearinghouses (including directly 
supporting dissemination services) having such 
functions as the clearinghouses had on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act, ех- 
cept that— 

(1) the Assistant Secretary shall establish for 
the clearinghouses a coherent policy for the ab- 
straction from, and inclusion in, the edu- 
cational resources information clearinghouse 
system books, periodicals, reports, and other ma- 
terials related to education; and 

(2) the clearinghouses shall collect and dis- 
seminate information on alternative manage- 
ment demonstration projects operating in public 
schools throughout the Nation. 

(q) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry out 
subsections (c) through (h), relating to the Di- 
rectorates of Educational Research. 

(B) APPROPRIATIONS OF $70,000,000 OR LESS.— 
From the amount made available under clause 
(i) in any fiscal year in which the amount ap- 
propriated to carry out such clause is $70,000,000 
or less— 
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(i) at least 25 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (d), relating to 
the National Directorate on Curriculum, In- 
struction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (e), relating to 
the National Directorate on the Educational 
Achievement of Historically Underserved Popu- 
lations; 

(iii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (f), relating 
to the National Directorate on Early Childhood 
Development and Education; 

(iv) at least 5 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (g), relating to 
the National Directorate on Elementary and 
Secondary Educational Governance, Finance, 
Policymaking, and Management; 

(v) at least 5 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (h), relating to 
the National Directorate on Adult Education, 
Literacy and Lifelong Learning; and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out synthesis and co- 
ordination activities described in subsection 
(с)(1)(С). 

(С) APPROPRIATIONS GREATER THAN 
$70,000,000.—From the amount made available 
under clause (i) in any fiscal year in which the 
amount appropriated to carry out such clause is 
greater than $70,000,000— 

(i) at least 30 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (d), relating to 
the National Directorate on Curriculum, In- 
struction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (e), relating to 
the National Directorate on the Educational 
Achievement of Historically Underserved Popu- 
lations; 

(iii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (f), relating 
to the National Directorate on Early Childhood 
Development and Education; 

(iv) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (g), relating 
to the National Directorate on Elementary and 
Secondary Educational Governance, Finance, 
Policymaking, and Management; 

(v) at least 10 percent of such amount shall be 
available to carry out subsection (h), relating to 
the National Directorate on Adult Education, 
Literacy and Lifelong Learning; and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out synthesis and co- 
ordination activities described in subsection 
(с)(1)(С). 

(D) SPECIAL RULE.—Not less than 95 percent 
of funds appropriated pursuant to the authority 
of clause (i) in any fiscal year shall be erpended 
to carry out this section through grants, cooper- 
ative agreements, or contracts. 

(2) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$41,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996 through 1999, to carry out subsection (k), 
relating to the regional educational laboratories. 

(3) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry out the 
provisions of subsection (1), relating to the 
teacher research dissemination demonstration 
program. 

(B) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary may use not 
more than 0.2 percent of the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of subpara- 
graph (A) for each fiscal year for peer review of 
applications under this section. 

(4) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM AS- 
SISTANCE.—There are authorized to be appro- 
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priated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out subsections 
(m) and (k)(6), relating to the Office of Edu- 
cation Dissemination and Reform Assistance 
and additional projects for regional educational 
laboratories, respectively. 

(5) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (n), relating to the National Diffusion 
Network State Facilitators. 

(6) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.—There are 
authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1995, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1996 through 
1999, to carry out subsection (о), relating to the 
National Education Library. 

(7) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (p), relating to the Education Resources 
Information Clearinghouses. 

(8) ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS.—When more 
than one Federal agency uses funds to support 
a single project under this section, the Office 
may act for all such agencies in administering 
such funds. 

(т) EXISTING CONTRACTS AND GRANTS.— 

(1) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, grants or contracts for 
the regional educational laboratories and the 
centers assisted under section 405 of the General 
Education Provisions Act on the day preceding 
the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in 
effect until the termination date of such grants 
or contracts, except that the grants or contracts 
for such centers which terminate before the com- 
petition for the new centers described in sub- 
section (c)(3)(B) is completed may be extended 
until the time that the awards for such new cen- 
ters are made. 

(2) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall use 
amounts appropriated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (q)(1)(A) to support the grants or 
contracts described in paragraph (1). 

SEC. 913. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

(a) CONTINUING EFFECT OF LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, regu- 
lations, permits, agreements, grants, contracts, 
certificates, licenses, registrations, privileges, 
and other administrative actions— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, or 
allowed to become effective by the President, 
any Federal agency or official thereof, or by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, in the perform- 
ance of functions of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (as such functions 
existed on the day before the date of enactment 
of this Act); and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this title 
takes effect, or were final before the effective 
date of this title and are to become effective on 
or after the effective date of this title, 
shall continue in effect according to their terms 
until modified, terminated, superseded, set 
aside, or revoked in accordance with law by the 
President, the Secretary or other authorized of- 
ficial, a court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
operation of law. 

(b) PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.—The provi- 
sions of this title shall not affect any proceed- 
ings, including notices of proposed rulemaking, 
or any application for any license, permit, cer- 
tificate, or financial assistance pending before 
the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement at the time this title takes effect, with 
respect to functions of such Office but such pro- 
ceedings and applications shall be continued. 
Orders shall be issued in such proceedings, ap- 
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peals shall be taken therefrom, and payments 
shall be made pursuant to such orders, as if this 
title had not been enacted, and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or те- 
voked by a duly authorized official, by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, or by operation of 
law. Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed 
to prohibit the discontinuance or modification of 
any such proceeding under the same terms and 
conditions and to the same extent that such pro- 
ceeding could have been discontinued or modi- 
fied if this title had not been enacted. 

(с) SUITS NOT AFFECTED.—The provisions of 
this title shall not affect suits commenced before 
the effective date of this title, and in all such 
suits, proceedings shall be had, appeals taken, 
and judgments rendered in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if this title had not 
been enacted. 

(d) NONABATEMENT OF ACTIONS.—No suit, ac- 
tion, or other proceeding commenced by or 
against the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, or by or against any individual in 
the official capacity of such individual as an of- 
ficer of the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, shall abate by reason of the en- 
actment of this title. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS RELATING TO 
PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—Any admin- 
istrative action relating to the preparation or 
promulgation of a regulation by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement relating 
to a function of such Office under this title may 
be continued by the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement with the same effect as 
if this title had not been enacted. 

SEC. 914. FIELD READERS. 

Section 402 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3462) із amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) IN GENERAL.—"’ before 
“Тһе Secretary"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary may use not 
more than 1 percent of the funds appropriated 
for any education program that awards such 
funds on a competitive basis to pay the expenses 
and fees of non-Federal experts necessary to re- 
view applications and proposals for such funds. 

“(2) APPLICABILITY.—The provisions of para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any education pro- 
gram under which funds are authorized to be 
appropriated to pay the fees and erpenses of 
non-Federal experts to review applications and 
proposals for such funds. 

PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 
Subpart 1—International Education Program 
SEC. 921. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM ESTABLISHED.—The Secretary 
shall carry out an International Education Pro- 
gram in accordance with this section that shall 
provide for— 

(1) the study of international education pro- 
grams and delivery systems; and 

(2) an international education exchange pro- 
gram. 

(b) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall award grants for the study, evalua- 
tion and analysis of education systems in other 
nations, particularly Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Japan. Such studies shall focus 
upon a comparative analysis of curriculum, 
methodology and organizational structure, in- 
cluding the length of the school year and school 
day. In addition, the studies shall provide an 
analysis of successful strategies employed by 
other nations to improve student achievement, 
with a specific focus upon application to school- 
ing and the National Education Goals. 
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(c) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out a program to be known as the International 
Education Exchange Program. Under such pro- 
gram the Secretary shall award grants to or 
enter into contracts with organizations with 
demonstrated effectiveness or expertise in inter- 
national achievement comparisons, in order to— 

(i) make available to educators from eligible 
countries eremplary curriculum and teacher 
training programs in civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education developed in the 
United States; 

(ii) assist eligible countries in the adaptation 
and implementation of such programs or joint 
research concerning such programs; 

(iii) create and implement educational pro- 
grams for United States students which draw 
upon the experiences of emerging constitutional 
democracies; 

(iv) provide a means for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences in civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education among political, 
educational and private sector leaders of par- 
ticipating eligible countries; and 

(v) provide support for— 

(1) research and evaluation to determine the 
effects of educational programs on students’ de- 
velopment of the knowledge, skills and traits of 
character essential for the preservation and im- 
provement of constitutional democracy; and 

(11) effective participation in and the preser- 
vation and improvement of an efficient market 
economy. 

(B) RESERVATIONS.—In carrying out the pro- 
gram described in subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall reserve in each fiscal year— 

(i) 50 percent of the amount available to carry 
out this subsection for civics and government 
education activities; and 

(ii) 50 percent of such amount for economic 
education activities. 

(2) CONTRACT AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized 
to contract with independent nonprofit edu- 
cational organizations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

(B) NUMBER.—The Secretary shall award at 
least 1 but not more than 3 contracts described 
in subparagraph (A) in each of the areas de- 
scribed in clauses (i) and (ii) of paragraph 
(1)(В). 

(С) AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall award contracts described in sub- 
paragraph (A) so as to avoid duplication of ac- 
tivities in such contracts. 

(D) REQUIREMENTS.—Each organization with 
which the Secretary enters into a contract pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) be experienced in— 

(1) the development and national implementa- 
tion of curricular programs in civics and govern- 
ment education and economic education for stu- 
dents from grades kindergarten through 12 in 
local, intermediate, and State educational agen- 
cies, in schools funded by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and in private schools throughout the 
Nation with the cooperation and assistance of 
national professional educational organizations, 
colleges and universities, and private sector or- 
ganizations; 

(II) the development and implementation of 
cooperative university and school based inserv- 
ice training programs for teachers of grades kin- 
dergarten through grade 12 using scholars from 
such relevant disciplines as political science, po- 
litical philosophy, history, law and economics; 

(Ш) the development of model curricular 
frameworks in civics and government education 
and economic education; 

(IV) the administration of international semi- 
nars on the goals and objectives of civics and 
government education or economic education in 
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constitutional democracies (including the shar- 
ing of curricular materials) for educational 
leaders, teacher trainers, scholars in related dis- 
ciplines, and educational policymakers; and 

(V) the evaluation of civics and government 
education or economic education programs; and 

(ii) have the authority to subcontract with 
other organizations to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. 

(3) АСТІУІТІЕ8.--Тһе international education 
program described in this subsection shall— 

(A) provide eligible countries with— 

(i) seminars on the basic principles of United 
States constitutional democracy and economics, 
including seminars on the major governmental 
and economic institutions and systems in the 
United States, and visits to such institutions; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and nonprofit organizations 
conducting exemplary programs in civics and 
government education and economic education 
in the United States; 

(iii) home stays in United States communities; 

(iv) translations and adaptations regarding 
United States civics and government education 
and economic education curricular programs for 
students and teachers, and in the case of train- 
ing programs for teachers translations and ad- 
aptations into forms useful in schools in eligible 
countries, and joint research projects in such 
areas; 

(v) translation of basic documents of United 
States constitutional government for use in eligi- 
ble countries, such as The Federalist Papers, se- 
lected writings of Presidents Adams and Jeffer- 
son and the Anti-Federalists, and more recent 
works on political theory, constitutional law 
and economics; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to de- 
termine— 

(1) the effects of educational programs on stu- 
dents’ development of the knowledge, skills and 
traits of character essential for the preservation 
and improvement of constitutional democracy; 
and 

(11) effective participation in and the preser- 
vation and improvement of an efficient market 
economy; 

(B) provide United States participants with— 

(i) seminars on the histories, economics and 
governments of eligible countries; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and organizations conducting 
exemplar programs in civics and government 
education and economic education located in el- 
igible countries; 

(iii) home stays in eligible countries; 

(iv) assistance from educators and scholars in 
eligible countries in the development of curricu- 
lar materials on the history, government and ec- 
onomics of such countries that are useful in 
United States classrooms; 

(v) opportunities to provide on-site demonstra- 
tions of United States curricula and pedagogy 
for educational leaders in eligible countries; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to de- 
termine— 

(1) the effects of educational programs on stu- 
dents’ development of the knowledge, skills and 
traits of character essential for the preservation 
and improvement of constitutional democracy; 
and 

(II) effective participation in and improvement 
of an efficient market economy; and 

(C) assist participants from eligible countries 
and the United States їп participating in inter- 
national conferences omn civics and government 
education and economic education for edu- 
cational leaders, teacher trainers, scholars in re- 
lated disciplines, and educational policymakers. 

(4) PRINTER MATERIALS AND PROGRAMS.—All 
printed materials and programs provided to for- 
eign nations under this subsection shall bear the 
logo and tert used by the Marshall Plan after 
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World War II. that is, clasped hands with the 
inscription “А gift from the American people to 
the people of (insert name of country)". 

(5) PARTICIPANTS.—The primary participants 
in the international education program assisted 
under this subsection shall be leading educators 
in the areas of civics and government education 
and economic education, including curriculum 
and teacher training specialists, scholars in rel- 
evant disciplines, and educational policymakers, 
from the United States and eligible countries. 

(6) PERSONNEL AND TECHNICAL EXPERTS.—The 
Secretary is authorized to provide Department 
of Education personnel and technical experts to 
assist eligible countries establish and implement 
a database or other effective methods to improve 
educational delivery systems, structure and or- 
ganization. 

(7) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this sub- 
section the term eligible country" means a 
Central European country, an Eastern Euro- 
pean country, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Geor- 
gia, the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
and any country that formerly was a republic of 
the Soviet Union whose political independence 
is recognized in the United States. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.—There are 
authorized to be appropriated $1,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1995, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1996 through 
1999, to carry out subsection (b). 

(2) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996 through 1999, to carry out subsection (c). 
Subpart 2—Amendments to the Carl D. Per- 

kins Vocational and Applied Technology 

Education Act 
SEC. 931. NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- 

TION COORDINATING CO. 

Section 422 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 2422) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) of subsection (a), by in- 
serting "(including postsecondary employment 
and training programs)" after training pro- 
grams"; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; 

(B) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) (as 
redesignated in subparagraph (A)), by inserting 
"the State board or agency governing higher 
education, after "coordinating council. and 

(C) in paragraph (1) (as redesignated in sub- 
paragraph (А))— 

(1) by striking “Асі and of" and inserting 
“Act, о/”; and 

(ii) by inserting “атпа of the State board or 
agency governing higher education” after ‘‘Job 
Training Partnership Act“, 

(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (c) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(d) DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM.—In the devel- 
opment and design of a system to provide data 
on graduation or completion rates, job place- 
ment rates from occupationally specific pro- 
grams, licensing rates, and awards of high 
school graduate equivalency diplomas (GED), 
each State board for higher education shall de- 
velop a data collection system the results of 
which can be integrated into the occupational 
information system developed under this sec- 
tion. 


Subpart 3—Elementary Mathematics and 
Science Equipment Program 
SEC. 941. SHORT TITLE. 


This subpart may be cited as the ''Elementary 
Mathematics and Science Equipment Act". 
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SEC. 942. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this subpart to raise the 
quality of instruction in mathematics and 
science in the Nation's elementary schools by 
providing equipment and materials necessary for 
hands-on instruction through assistance to 
State and local educational agencies. 

SEC. 943. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

The Secretary is authorized to make allot- 
ments to State educational agencies under sec- 
tion 944 to enable such agencies to award grants 
to local educational agencies for the purpose of 
providing equipment and materials to elemen- 
tary schools to improve mathematics and science 
education in such schools. 

SEC. 944. ALLOTMENTS OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 950 for any fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall reserve— 

(1) not more than one-half of 1 percent for al- 
lotment among Guam, American Samoa, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, the Federated 
States of Micronesia, and the Republic of Palau 
according to their respective needs for assistance 
under this subpart; and 

(2) one-half of 1 percent for programs for In- 
dian students served by schools funded by the 
Secretary of the Interior which are consistent 
with the purposes of this subpart. 

(b) ALLOTMENT.—The remainder of the 
amount so appropriated (after meeting require- 
ments in subsection (a)) shall be allotted among 
State educational agencies so that— 

(1) one-half of such remainder shall be distrib- 
uted by allotting to each State educational 
agency an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-half of such remainder as the number 
of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, in the State 
bears to the number of such children in all 
States; and 

(2) one-half of such remainder shall be distrib- 
uted according to each State's share of alloca- 
tions under chapter 1 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
ercept that no State educational agency shall 
receive less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
amount available under this subsection in any 
fiscal year or less than the amount allotted to 
such State for fiscal year 1988 under title П of 
the Education for Economic Security Act. 

(c) REALLOTMENT OF UNUSED FUNDS.—The 
amount of any State educational agency's allot- 
ment under subsection (b) for any fiscal year to 
carry out this subpart which the Secretary de- 
termines will not be required for that fiscal year 
to carry out this subpart shall be available for 
reallotment from time to time, on such dates 
during that year as the Secretary may deter- 
mine, to other State educational agencies in pro- 
portion to the original allotments to those State 
educational agencies under subsection (b) for 
that year but with such proportionate amount 
for any of those other State educational agen- 
cies being reduced to the extent it erceeds the 
sum the Secretary estimates that the State edu- 
cational agency needs and will be able to use for 
that year, and the total of those reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the State 
educational agencies whose  proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts re- 
allotted to a State educational agency under 
this subsection during a year shall be deemed a 
subpart of the State educational agency's allot- 
ment under subsection (b) for that year. 

(d) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this sub- 
part the term State means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(e) DATA.—The number of children aged 5 to 
11, inclusive, in the State and in all States shall 
be determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory data available to 
the Secretary. 
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SEC. 945. STATE APPLICATION. 

(а) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring to receive an allotment under 
this subpart shall file an application with the 
Secretary which covers a period of 5 fiscal 
years. Such application shall be filed at such 
time, in such manner, and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each applica- 
tion described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) provide assurances that— 

(A) the State educational agency shall use the 
allotment provided under this subpart to award 
grants to local educational agencies within the 
State to enable such local educational agencies 
to provide assistance to schools served by such 
agency to carry out the purpose of this subpart; 

(B) the State educational agency will provide 
such fiscal control and funds accounting as the 
Secretary may require; 

(C) every public elementary school in the 
State is eligible to receive assistance under this 
subpart once over the 5-year duration of the 
program assisted under this subpart; 

(D) funds provided under this subpart will 
supplement, not supplant, State and local funds 
made available for activities authorized under 
this subpart; 

(E) during the 5-year period described in the 
application, the State educational agency will 
evaluate its standards and programs for teacher 
preparation and inservice professional develop- 
ment for elementary mathematics and science; 

(F) the State educational agency will take 
into account the needs for greater access to and 
participation in mathematics and science by stu- 
dents and teachers from historically underrep- 
resented groups, including females, minorities, 
individuals with limited-English proficiency, the 
economically disadvantaged, and individuals 
with disabilities; and 

(G) that the needs of teachers and students in 
areas with high concentrations of low-income 
students and sparsely populated areas will be 
given priority in awarding assistance under this 
subpart; 

(2) provide, if appropriate, a description of 
how funds paid under this subpart will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and other 
Federal resources, particularly with respect to 
programs for the professional development and 
inservice training of elementary school teachers 
in science and mathematics; and 

(3) describe procedures— 

(A) for submitting applications for programs 
described in sections 236 and 237 for distribution 
of assistance under this subpart within the 
State; and 

(B) for approval of applications by the State 
educational agency, including appropriate pro- 
cedures to assure that such agency will not dis- 
approve an application without notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing. 

(c) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—Not more than 5 
percent of the funds allotted to each State edu- 
cational agency under this subpart shall be used 
for the administrative costs of such agency asso- 
ciated with carrying out the program assisted 
under this subpart. 

SEC. 946. LOCAL APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION.—A local educational agency 
that desires to receive a grant under this sub- 
part shall submit an application to the State 
educational agency. Each such application 
shall contain assurances that each school served 
by the local educational agency shall be eligible 
for assistance under this subpart only once. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each applica- 
tion described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) describe how the local educational agency 
plans to set priorities on the use and distribu- 
tion among schools of grant funds received 
under this subpart to meet the purpose of this 
subpart; 
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(2) include assurances that the local edu- 
cational agency has made every effort to match 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis from private or pub- 
lic sources the funds received under this sub- 
part, етсері that no such application shall be 
penalized or denied assistance under this sub- 
part based on failure to provide such matching 
funds; 

(3) describe, if applicable, how funds under 
this subpart will be coordinated with State, 
local, and other Federal resources, especially 
with respect to programs for the professional de- 
velopment and inservice training of elementary 
school teachers in science and mathematics; and 

(4) describe the process which will be used to 
determine different levels of assistance to be 
awarded to schools with different needs. 

(c) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under this 
subpart, the State educational agency shall give 
priority to applications that— 

(1) assign highest priority to providing assist- 
ance to schools which— 

(A) are most seriously underequipped; or 

(B) serve large numbers or percentages of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students; 

(2) are attentive to the needs of underrep- 
resented groups in science and mathematics; 

(3) demonstrate how science and mathematics 
equipment will be part of a comprehensive plan 
of curriculum planning or implementation and 
teacher training supporting hands-on labora- 
tory activities; and 

(4) assign priority to providing equipment and 
materials for students in grades 1 through 6. 
SEC. 947. PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

(a) PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—To 
the ertent consistent with the number of chil- 
dren in the State or in the school district of each 
local educational agency who are enrolled in 
private nonprofit elementary schools, such State 
educational agency shall, after consultation 
with appropriate private school representatives, 
make provision for including services and ar- 
rangements for the benefit of such children as 
will assure the equitable participation of such 
children in the purposes and benefits of this 
subpart. 

(b) WAIVER.—If by reason of any provision of 
State law a local educational agency is prohib- 
ited from providing for the participation of chil- 
dren or teachers from private nonprofit schools 
as required by subsection (a), or if the Secretary 
determines that a State or local educational 
agency has substantially failed or is unwilling 
to provide for such participation on an equitable 
basis, the Secretary shall waive such require- 
ments and shall arrange for the provision of 
services to such children or teachers subject to 
the requirement of this section. Such waivers 
shall be subject to consultation, withholding, 
notice, and judicial review requirements de- 
scribed in section 1017 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

SEC. 948. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) COORDINATION.—Each State educational 
agency receiving an allotment under this sub- 
part shall— 

(1) disseminate information to school districts 
and schools, including private nonprofit elemen- 
tary schools, regarding the program assisted 
under this subpart; 

(2) evaluate applications of local educational 
agencies; 

(3) award grants to local educational agencies 
based on the priorities described in section 
946(c); and 

(4) evaluate local educational agencies' end- 
of-year summaries and submit such evaluation 
to the Secretary. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), grant funds and matching funds 
under this subpart only shall be used to pur- 
chase science equipment, science materials, or 
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mathematical manipulative materials and shall 
not be used for computers, computer peripherals, 
software, textbooks, or staff development costs. 

(2) CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Grant funds 
under this subpart may not be used for capital 
improvements. Not more than 50 percent of any 
matching funds provided by the local edu- 
cational agency may be used for capital im- 
provements of classroom science facilities to sup- 
port the hands-on instruction that this subpart 
is intended to support, such as the installation 
of electrical outlets, plumbing, lab tables or 
counters, or ventilation mechanisms. 

SEC. 949. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES.—The Secretary shall provide tech- 
nical assistance and, in consultation with State 
and local representatives of the program assisted 
under this subpart, shall develop procedures for 
State and local evaluations of the programs as- 
sisted under this subpart. 

(b) REPORT.—The Secretary shall report to the 
Congress each year on the program assisted 
under this subpart. 

SEC. 950. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996 through 1999, to carry out this subpart. 

Subpart 4—Media Instruction 
SEC. 951. MEDIA INSTRUCTION. 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary shall 
enter into a contract with an independent non- 
profit organization described in subsection (b) 
for the establishment of a national multimedia 
television-based project directed to homes, 
schools and after-school programs that is de- 
signed to motivate and improve the reading com- 
prehension and writing coherence of elementary 
school-age children. 

(b) DEMONSTRATED EFFECTIVENESS.—The Sec- 
retary shall award the contract described in 
subsection (a) to an independent nonprofit or- 
ganization that has demonstrated effectiveness 
in educational programming and development 
on a nationwide basis. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for fiscal year 1996 and fiscal 
year 1997, to carry out this section. 

Subpart 5—Star Schools 
SEC. 961. STAR SCHOOLS. 

Subsection (a) of section 908 of the Star 
Schools Assistance Act (20 U.S.C. 4085b(a)) is 
amended by striking "greater" and inserting 
“lesser”. 


Subpart 6—Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education 


SEC. 971. OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
4605 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3155(c)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), by 
striking “Office of the Secretary and inserting 
"Office of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

"(4) To act as a liaison office for the coordi- 
nation of the activities undertaken by the Office 
under this section with related activities of the 
Department of Health and Human Services and 
to erpand school health education research 
grant programs under this section. 

(b) TRANSITION.—The Secretary shall take all 
appropriate actions to facilitate the transfer of 
the Office of Comprehensive School Health Edu- 
cation pursuant to the amendment made by sub- 
section (a). 
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SEC. 981. SHORT TITLE. 

This subpart may be cited as the ''Minority- 
Focused Civics Education Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 982. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this subpart— 

(1) to encourage improved instruction for mi- 
norities and Native Americans in American gov- 
ernment and civics through a national program 
of accredited summer teacher training and staff 
development seminars or institutes followed by 
academic year inservice training programs con- 
ducted on college and university campuses or 
other appropriate sites, for— 

(A) social studies and other teachers respon- 
sible for American history, government, and 
civics classes; and 

(B) other educators who work with minority 
and Native American youth; and 

(2) through such improved instruction to im- 
prove minority and Native American student 
knowledge and understanding of the American 
system of government. 

SEC. 983. GRANTS AUTHORIZED; AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to eligible entities for the devel- 
opment and implementation of seminars in 
American government and civics for elementary 
and secondary school teachers and other edu- 
cators who work with minority and Native 
American students. 

(2) AWARD RULE.— In awarding grants under 
this subpart, the Secretary shall ensure that 
there is wide geographic distribution of such 
grants. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal 1995, and such sums as may 
be necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996, 
1997, and 1998, to carry out this subpart. 

SEC. 984. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subpart— 

(1) the term “eligible entity" means a State 
educational agency, an institution of higher 
education or a State higher education agency, 
or a public or private nonprofit organization, 
with erperience in coordinating or conducting 
teacher training seminars їп American govern- 
ment and civics education, or a consortium 
thereof; and 

(2) the term State higher education agency" 
means the officer or agency primarily respon- 
sible for the State supervision of higher edu- 
cation. 

SEC. 985. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each eligible en- 
tity desiring a grant under this subpart shall 
submit an application to the Secretary, at such 
time, in such manner and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each. applica- 
tion submitted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall.— 

(1) define the learning objectives and course 
content of each seminar to be held and describe 
the manner in which seminar participants shall 
receive substantive academic instruction in the 
principles, institutions and processes of Amer- 
ican government; 

(2) provide assurances that educators success- 
fully participating in each seminar will qualify 
for either graduate credit or professional devel- 
opment or advancement credit according to the 
criteria established by a State or local edu- 
cational agency; 

(3) describe the manner in which seminar par- 
ticipants shall receive етроѕите to a broad array 
of individuals who are actively involved in the 
political process, including political party rep- 
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resentatives drawn equally from the major polit- 
ical parties, as well as representatives of other 
organizations involved in the political process; 

(4) provide assurances that the seminars will 
be conducted on a nonpartisan basis; 

(5) describe the manner in which the seminars 
will address the role of minorities or Native 
Americans in the American political process, in- 
cluding such topics as— 

(A) the history and current political state of 
minorities or Native Americans; 

(B) recent research on minority or Native 
American political socialization patterns and 
cognitive learning styles; and 

(C) studies of political participation patterns 
of minorities or Native Americans; 

(6) describe the pedagogical elements for 
teachers that will enable teachers to develop ef- 
fective strategies and lesson plans for teaching 
minorities or Native American students at the el- 
ementary and secondary school levels; 

(7) identify the eligible entities which will con- 
duct the seminars for which assistance is 
sought; 

(8) in the case that the eligible entity is an in- 
stitution of higher education, describe the plans 
for collaborating with national organizations in 
American government and civics education; 

(9) provide assurances that during the aca- 
demic year educators participating in the sum- 
mer seminars will provide inservice training pro- 
grams based upon what such educators have 
learned and the curricular materials such edu- 
cators have developed or acquired for their peers 
in their school systems with the approval and 
support of their school administrators; and 

(10) describe the activities or services for 
which assistance is sought, including activities 
and services such as— 

(A) development of seminar curricula; 

(B) development and distribution of instruc- 
tional materials; 

(C) scholarships for participating teachers; 
and 

(D) program assessment and evaluation. 

(c) PRIORITY.—The Secretary, in approving 
applications for assistance under this subpart, 
shall give priority to applications which dem- 
onstrate that— 

(1) the applicant will serve teachers who teach 
in schools with a large number or concentration 
о] economically disadvantaged students; 

(2) the applicant has demonstrated national 
erperience in conducting or coordinating ac- 
credited summer seminars їп American govern- 
ment or civics education for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers; 

(3) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars on a national or multistate basis 
through a collaboration with an institution of 
higher education, State higher education agen- 
cy or a public or private nonprofit organization, 
with experience in coordinating or conducting 
teacher training programs in American govern- 
ment and civics education; 

(4) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars designed for more than one minority 
student population and for Native Americans; 
and 

(5) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars that offer a combination of academic 
instruction in American government, exposure 
to the practical workings of the political system, 
and training in appropriate pedagogical tech- 
niques for working with minority and Native 
American students. 

PART C—DEFINITIONS 
SEC. 991. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) the term “elementary school" has the same 
meaning given to such term by section 1471(8) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; 

(2) the term institution of higher education” 
has the same meaning given to such term by sec- 
tion 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965; 
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(3) the term local educational agency" has 
the same meaning given to such term by section 
1471(12) of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(4) the term secondary school has the same 
meaning given to such term by section 1471(21) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965; 

(5) the term Secretary means the Secretary 
of Education; and 

(6) the term State educational agency has 
the same meaning given such term by section 
1471(23) of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

TITLE X—PARENTS AS TEACHERS 
SEC. 1001. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) increased parental involvement in the edu- 
cation of their children appears to be the key to 
long-term gains for youngsters; 

(2) providing seed money is an appropriate 
role for the Federal Government to play in edu- 
cation; 

(3) children participating in the parents as 
teachers program in Missouri are found to have 
increased cognitive or intellectual skills, lan- 
guage ability, social skills and other predictors 
of school success; 

(4) most early childhood programs begin at 
age 3 or 4 when remediation may already. be 
necessary; and 

(5) many children receive no health screening 
between birth and the time they enter school, 
thus such children miss the opportunity of hav- 
ing developmental delays detected early. 

SEC. 1002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to encourage 
States and eligible entities to develop and ет- 
pand parent and early childhood education pro- 
grams in an effort to— 

(1) increase parents' knowledge of and con- 
fidence in child-rearing activities, such as 
teaching and nurturing their young children; 

(2) strengthen partnerships between parents 
and schools; and 

(3) enhance the developmental progress of 
participating children. 

SEC. 1003. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term developmental screening means 
the process of measuring the progress of chil- 
dren to determine if there are problems or poten- 
tial problems or advanced abilities in the areas 
of understanding and use of language, percep- 
tion through sight, perception through hearing, 
motor development and hand-eye coordination, 
health, and physical development; 

(2) the term eligible entity" means an entity 
in a State operating a parents as teachers pro- 
gram; 

(3) the term “eligible family” means any par- 
ent with one or more children between birth and 
3 years of age; 

(4) the term "lead agency” means— 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (В), 
the office, agency, or other entity in a State des- 
ignated by the Governor to administer the par- 
ents as teachers program authorized by this 
title; or 

(B) in the case of a grant awarded under this 
title to an eligible entity, such eligible entity; 

(5) the term parent education“ includes par- 
ent support activities, the provision of resource 
materials on child development and parent-child 
learning activities, private and group edu- 
cational guidance, individual and group learn- 
ing experiences for the parent and child, and 
other activities that enable the parent to im- 
prove learning in the home; and 

(6) the term parent educator" means a per- 
son hired by the lead agency of a State or des- 
ignated by local entities who administers group 
meetings, home visits and developmental screen- 
ing for eligible families. 
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SEC. 1004. PROGRAM ESTABLISHED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants in order to pay the Federal share 
of the cost of establishing, erpanding, or operat- 
ing parents as teachers programs in a State. 

(2) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—The Secretary may 
make a grant under paragraph (1) to a State, 
except that, in the case of a State having an eli- 
gible entity, the Secretary shall make the grant 
directly to the eligible entity. 

(b) FUNDING RULE.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used so as to supple- 
ment, and to the extent practicable, increase the 
level of funds that would, in the absence of such 
funds, be made available from non-Federal 
sources, and in no case may such funds be used 
so as to supplant funds from non-Federal 
sources. 

SEC. 1005. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS.—Each State or eligible en- 
tity receiving a grant pursuant to section 1004 
shall conduct a parents as teachers program 
which— 

(1) establishes and operates parent education 
programs, including programs of developmental 
screening of children; and 

(2) designates a lead State agency which— 

(A) shall hire parent educators who have had 
supervised erperience in the care and education 
of children; 

(B) shall establish the number of group meet- 
ings and home visits required to be provided 
each year for each participating family, with a 
minimum of 2 group meetings and 10 home visits 
for each participating family; 

(C) shall be responsible for administering the 
periodic screening of participating children’s 
educational, hearing and visual development, 
using the Denver Developmental Test, Zimmer- 
man Preschool Language Scale, or other ap- 
proved screening instruments; and 

(D) shall develop recruitment and retention 
programs for hard-to-reach populations. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Grant funds awarded under 
this title shall only be used for parents as teach- 
ers programs which serve families during the pe- 
riod beginning with the birth of a child and 
ending when the child attains the age of 3. 

SEC. 1006. SPECIAL RULES. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
section— 

(1) no person, including home school parents, 
public school parents, or private school parents, 
shall be required to participate in any program 
of parent education or developmental screening 
pursuant to the provisions of this title; 

(2) no parents as teachers program assisted 
under this title shall take any action that in- 
fringes in any manner on the right of parents to 
direct the education of their children; and 

(3) the provisions of section 438(c) of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act shall apply to 
States and eligible entities awarded grants 
under this title. 

SEC. 1007. PARENTS AS TEACHERS CENTERS. 

The Secretary shall establish one or more Par- 
ents As Teachers Centers to disseminate infor- 
mation to, and provide technical and training 
assistance to, States and eligible entities estab- 
lishing and operating parents as teachers pro- 
grams. 

SEC. 1008. EVALUATIONS. 

The Secretary shall complete an evaluation of 
the parents as teachers programs assisted under 
this title within 4 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, including an assessment of 
such programs' impact on at-risk children. 

SEC. 1009. APPLICATION. 

Each State or eligible entity desiring a grant 
under this title shall submit an application to 
the Secretary at such time, in such manner and 
accompanied by such information as the Sec- 
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retary may reasonably require. Each such appli- 
cation shall describe the activities and services 
for which assistance is sought. 

SEC. 1010. PAYMENTS AND FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay to 
each State or eligible entity having an applica- 
tion approved under section 1009 the Federal 
share of the cost of the activities described in 
the application. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share— 

(A) for the first year for which a State or eli- 
gible entity receives assistance under this title 
shall be 100 percent; 

(B) for the second such year shall be 100 per- 
cent; 

(C) for the third such year shall be 75 percent; 

(D) for the fourth such year shall be 50 per- 
cent; and 

(E) for the fifth such year shall be 25 percent. 

(2) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share of payments under this title may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
planned equipment or services. 

SEC. 1011. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1994 through 1997, to carry out this title. 

SEC. 1012. HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
PRESCHOOL YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection (b) of section 1052 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2742(b)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4)(AXD In any fiscal year in which this 
subsection applies, each State that receives a 
grant under this part may use not more than 20 
percent of such grant funds in accordance with 
this part (other than sections 1054(a), 1054(b), 
and 1055) to pay the Federal share of the cost of 
establishing, operating, or erpanding a Home 
Instruction Program for Preschool Youngsters 
that is not eligible to receive assistance under 
this part due to the application of such sections. 

ii) Each State establishing, operating or ex- 
panding a Home Instruction Program for Pre- 
school Youngsters pursuant to clause (i) shall 
give priority to establishing, operating or ex- 
panding, respectively, such a program that tar- 
gets— 

“(1) working poor families or near poor fami- 
lies that do not qualify for assistance under the 
early childhood programs under the Head Start 
Act or this chapter; and 

parents who have limited or unsuccess- 
ful formal schooling. 

“(В) For the purpose of carrying out subpara- 
graph (A), a Home Instruction Program for Pre- 
school Youngsters that is not eligible to receive 
assistance under this part due to the application 
of sections 1054(a), 1054(b), and 1055 shall be 
deemed to be an eligible entity. 

"(C) For the purpose of this paragraph— 

"(i) the term 'Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters' means a voluntary early- 
learning program, for parents with one or more 
children between age 3 through 5, inclusive, 
that— 

"(I) provides support, training, and appro- 
priate educational materials, necessary for par- 
ents to implement a school-readiness, home in- 
struction program for the child; and 

includes 

(aa) group meetings with other parents par- 
ticipating in the program; 

"(bb) individual and group learning experi- 
ences with the parent and child; 

“(сс) provision of resource materials on child 
development and parent-child learning activi- 
ties; and 

“(аа) other activities that enable the parent to 
improve learning in the home; 

ii) the term ‘limited or unsuccessful formal 
schooling’ means the— 
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“(1) completion of secondary school with low 
achievement during enrollment; 

“(П) noncompletion of secondary school with 
low achievement during enrollment; or 

“(Ш) lack of a certificate of graduation from 
a school providing secondary education or the 
recognized equivalent of such certificate; 

“(iii) the term ‘near poor families’ means fami- 
lies that have an income that is approzimately 
130 percent of the poverty line (as defined by the 
Office of Management and Budget, and revised 
annually in accordance with section 673(2) of 
the Community Services Block Grant Act; and 

"(iv) the term ‘working poor families’ means 
families that— 

“(1) have family members— 

“(аа) who are working; or 

“(bb) who were looking for work during the 6 
months prior to the date on which the deter- 
mination is made; and 

"(II) earn an income not in excess of 150 per- 
cent of the poverty line as described in clause 
(iii) 

TITLE XI—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 1101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Gun- Free 
Schools Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 1102. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating title X as title IX; 

(2) by redesignating sections 8001 through 8005 
as sections 9001 through 9005, respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after title VII the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VIII—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
“SEC. 8001. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—No assistance тау be pro- 
vided to any local educational agency under 
this Act unless such agency has in effect a pol- 
icy requiring the expulsion from school for a pe- 
riod of not less than one year of any student 
who is determined to have brought a weapon to 
а school under the jurisdiction of the agency ет- 
cept such policy may allow the chief administer- 
ing officer of the agency to modify such erpul- 
sion requirement for a student on a case-by-case 
basis. 

“(2) DEFiNITION.—For the purpose of this sec- 
tion, the term weapon means a firearm as 
such term is defined in section 921 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

"(b) REPORT TO STATE.—Each local edu- 
cational agency requesting assistance from the 
State educational agency that is to be provided 
from funds made available to the State under 
this Act shall provide to the State, in the appli- 
cation requesting such assistance— 

“(1) an assurance that such local educational 
agency has in effect the policy required by sub- 
section (a); and 

"(2) a description of the circumstances sur- 
rounding any erpulsions imposed under the pol- 
icy required by subsection (a), including— 

“(А) the name of the school concerned; 

"(B) the number of students erpelled from 
such school; and 

C) the types of weapons concerned. 

TITLE XII—ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 

SMOKE 
SEC. 1201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Preventing Our 
Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke (PRO-KIDS) 
Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 1202. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacco smoke comes from 
secondhand smoke erhaled by smokers and 
sidestream smoke emitted from the burning of 
cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 
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(2) since citizens of the United States spend ир 
to 90 percent of each day indoors, there is a sig- 
nificant potential for erposure to environmental 
tobacco smoke from indoor air; 

(3) exposure to environmental tobacco smoke 
occurs in schools, public buildings, and other 
indoor facilities; 

(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco smoke is 
а cause of lung cancer in healthy nonsmokers 
and is responsible for acute and chronic res- 
piratory problems and other health impacts in 
sensitive populations (including children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental to- 
bacco smoke exceed the risks posed by many en- 
vironmental pollutants regulated by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, environ- 
mental tobacco smoke results in a loss to the 
economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 

SEC. 1203. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term "'children" means 
individuals who have not attained the age of 18. 

(3) CHILDREN'S SERVICES.—The term ‘‘chil- 
dren's services means services that are 

(Ai) direct health services routinely provided 
to children; or 

(ii) any other direct services routinely pro- 
vided primarily to children, including edu- 
cational services; and 

(B) funded, directly or indirectly, in whole or 
їп part, by Federal funds (including in-kind as- 
sistance). 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary means 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services. 
SEC. 1204. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHIL- 

DREN'S SERVICES. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later than 
180 days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Administrator shall issue guidelines for in- 
stituting and enforcing a nonsmoking policy at 
each indoor facility where children's services 
are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of the guide- 
lines shall, at a minimum, prohibit smoking in 
each portion of an indoor facility where chil- 
dren's services are provided that is not venti- 
lated separately (as defined by the Adminis- 
trator) from other portions of the facility. 

SEC. 1205. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator and the 
Secretary shall provide technical assistance to 
persons who provide children's services and 
other persons who request technical assistance. 

(b) ASSISTANCE BY THE ADMINISTRATOR.—The 
technical assistance provided by the Adminis- 
trator under this section shall include informa- 
tion to assist persons in compliance with the re- 
quirements of this title. 

(с) ASSISTANCE BY THE SECRETARY.—The tech- 
nical assistance provided by the Secretary under 
this section shall include information for em- 
ployees on smoking cessation programs and on 
smoking and health issues. 

SEC. 1206. FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, each person who provides chil- 
dren's services shall establish and make а good- 
faith effort to enforce a nonsmoking policy that 
meets or exceeds the requirements of subsection 
(b). 
(b) NONSMOKING POLICY.— 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—A nonsmoking 
policy meets the requirements of this subsection 
if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 1204(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the pro- 
vision of services directly to children; and 
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(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be posted 
in each indoor facility to communicate the pol- 


(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this sub- 
section may allow smoking in those portions of 
the facility— 

(A) in which services are not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from those 
portions of the facility in which services are 
normally provided directly to children. 

(с) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of the 
Federal agency from which the person receives 
Federal funds (including financial assistance) 
for a waiver from any or all of the requirements 
of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING А WAIVER.—Ezr- 
cept as provided in paragraph (3), the head of 
the Federal agency may grant a waiver only— 

(A) after consulting with the Administrator, 
and receiving the concurrence of the Adminis- 
trator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal agen- 
cy or at any regional office of the agency) and 
comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(i) unusual extenuating circumstances prevent 
the person from establishing or enforcing the 
nonsmoking policy (or a requirement under the 
policy) referred to in subsection (b) (including a 
case in which the person shares space in an in- 
door facility with another entity and cannot ob- 
tain an agreement with the other entity to abide 
by the nonsmoking policy requirement) and the 
person will establish and make a good-faith ef- 
fort to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke to the maximum extent 
possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will es- 
tablish and make a good-faith effort to enforce 
an alternative nonsmoking policy (or alternative 
requirement under the policy) that will protect 
children from exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke to the same degree as the policy (or re- 
quirement) under subsection (b). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may grant 
a special waiver to a person described in sub- 
section (a) who employs individuals who are 
members of a labor organization and provide 
children's services pursuant to a collective bar- 
gaining agreement that— 

(i) took effect before the date of enactment of 
this Act; and 

(ii) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the require- 
ments of this section. 

(B) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—A special waiv- 
er granted under this paragraph shall terminate 
on the earlier of— 

(i) the first expiration date (after the date of 
enactment of this Act) of the collective bargain- 
ing agreement containing the provisions relating 
to smoking privileges; or 

(ii) the date that is 1 year after the date speci- 
fied in subsection (f). 

(d) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person subject to the re- 
quirements of this section who fails to comply 
with the requirements shall be liable to the Unit- 
ed States for a civil penalty in an amount not to 
erceed $1,000 for each violation, but in no case 
shall the amount be in excess of the amount of 
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Federal funds received by the person for the fis- 
cal year їп which the violation occurred for the 
provision of children's services. Each day a vio- 
lation continues shall constitute a separate vio- 
lation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a viola- 
tion of this section shall be assessed by the head 
of the Federal agency that provided Federal 
funds (including financial assistance) to the 
person (or if the head of the Federal agency 
does not have the authority to issue an order, 
the appropriate official) Ьу an order made on 
the record after opportunity for a hearing in ac- 
cordance with section 554 of title 5, United 
States Code. Before issuing the order, the head 
of the Federal agency (or the appropriate offi- 
cial) shali— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be as- 
sessed a civil penalty under the order of the pro- 
posal to issue the order; and | 

(В) provide the person ап opportunity to re- 
quest, not later than 15 days after the date of 
receipt of the notice, a hearing on the order. 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL PENALTY.—In determin- 
ing the amount of a civil penalty under this 
subsection, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall take into ac- 
count— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(B) with respect to the violator, the ability to 
pay, the effect of the penalty on the ability to 
continue operation, any prior history of the 
same kind of violation, the degree of culpability, 
and a demonstration of willingness to comply 
with the requirements of this title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may require. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may com- 
promise, modify, or remit, with or without con- 
ditions, any civil penalty that may be imposed 
under this subsection. The amount of the pen- 
alty as finally determined or agreed upon in 
compromise may be deducted from any sums 
that the United States owes to the person 
against whom the penalty is assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who has 
requested a hearing concerning the assessment 
of a penalty pursuant to paragraph (2) and is 
aggrieved by an order assessing a civil penalty 
may file a petition for judicial review of the 
order with the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit or for any 
other circuit in which the person resides or 
transacts business. The petition may only be 
filed during the 30-day period beginning on the 
date of issuance of the order making the assess- 
ment. 

(6) FAILURE ТО PAY.—If a person fails to pay 
an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment has 
become a final order and without filing a peti- 
tion for judicial review in accordance with 
paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judgment 
in favor of the head of the Federal agency (or 
appropriate official), 
the Attorney General shall recover the amount 
assessed (plus interest at then currently prevail- 
ing rates from the last day of the 30-day period 
referred to in paragraph (5) or the date of the 
final judgment, as the case may be) in an action 
brought in an appropriate district court of the 
United States. In the action, the validity, 
amount, and appropriateness of the penalty 
Shall not be subject to review. 

(e) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not apply 
to a person who provides children's services 
who— 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children's services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 

(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grandchild, 
niece, or nephew of the provider; and 
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(3) is registered and complies with any State 
requirements that govern the children's services 


provided. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall take 
effect on the first day of the first fiscal year be- 
ginning after the date of enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 1207. REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Administrator shall submit 
a report to Congress that includes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of com- 
pliance with this title; and 

(2) an assessment of the legal status of smok- 
ing in public places. 

SEC. 1208. PREEMPTION. 

Nothing in this title is intended to preempt 
any provision of law of a State or political sub- 
division of a State that is more restrictive than 
а provision of this title. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on 
the developments since my last report 
of July 12, 1993, concerning the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Libya 
that was declared in Executive Order 
No. 12543 of January 7, 1986. This report 
is submitted pursuant to section 401(c) 
of the National Emergencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c) section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act [IEEPA], 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); 
and section 505(c) of the International 
Security and Development Cooperation 
Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. On December 3, 1993, I announced 
new measures to tighten economic 
sanctions against Libya. These meas- 
ures are taken pursuant to the imposi- 
tion by the world community of new 
sanctions against Libya under Security 
Council [UNSC] Resolution 883 of No- 
vember 11, 1993, and are designed to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of ter- 
rorist attacks against Pan Am flight 
103 and UTA flight 772. The actions sig- 
nal that Libya cannot continue to defy 
justice and flout the will of the inter- 
national community with impunity. 

UNSC Resolution 883 freezes on a 
worldwide basis certain financial assets 
owned or controlled by the Govern- 
ment of Libya or certain Libyan enti- 
ties and bans provision of equipment 
for refining and transporting oil. It 
tightens the international air embargo 
and other measures imposed in 1992 
under UNSC Resolution 748. It is the 
result of close cooperation between the 
United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom, whose citizens were the prin- 
cipal victims of Libyan-sponsored ter- 
rorist attacks against Pan Am 103 and 
UTA 772, and of consultations with 
Russia and other friends and allies. 
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On December 2, 1993, I renewed for 
another year the national emergency 
with respect to Libya pursuant to 
IEEPA. This renewal extends the cur- 
rent comprehensive financial and trade 
embargo against Libya in effect since 
1986. Under these sanctions, all trade 
with Libya is prohibited, and all assets 
owned or controlled by the Libyan 
Government in the United States or in 
the possession or control of U.S. per- 
sons are blocked. In addition, I have in- 
structed the Secretary of Commerce to 
reinforce our current trade embargo 
against Libya by prohibiting the re-ex- 
port from foreign countries to Libya of 
U.S.-origin products, including equip- 
ment for refining and transporting oil. 

2. There has been one amendment to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 
CFR Part 550 [the Regulations], admin- 
istered by the Office of Foreign Assets 
Control [FAC] of the Department of the 
Treasury, since my last report on July 
12, 1993. The amendment [58 Fed. Reg. 
47643] requires U.S. financial institu- 
tions to provide written notification to 
FAC of any transfers into blocked ac- 
counts within 10 days of each transfer. 
It also standardizes registration and 
reporting requirements applicable to 
all persons holding blocked property 
and requires the annual designation of 
an individual contact responsible for 
maintaining the property in a blocked 
status. A copy of the amendment is at- 
tached to this report. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made numerous decisions with re- 
spect to applications for licenses to en- 
gage in transactions under the Regula- 
tions, issuing 65 licensing determina- 
tions—both approvals and denials. Con- 
sistent with ҒАС" ongoing scrutiny of 
banking transactions, the largest cat- 
egory of license approvals (17) con- 
cerned requests by non-Libyan persons 
or entities to unblock bank accounts 
initially blocked because of an appar- 
ent Libyan interest. One license in- 
volved export transactions from the 
United States to support a United Na- 
tions program in Libya. Six licenses 
were issued authorizing intellectual 
property protection in Libya. Two li- 
censes were issued that permit U.S. at- 
torneys to provide legal representation 
under circumstances permitted by the 
Regulations. FAC has also issued one 
license authorizing U.S. landlords to 
liquidate the personality of the Peo- 
ple’s Committee for Libyan Students, 
with the net proceeds from the sale 
paid into blocked accounts. Finally, 
FAC has issued three licenses to the 
Embassy of the United Arab Emirates, 
as Protecting Power for Libya, to man- 
age Libyan property in the United 
States subject to stringent FAC report- 
ing requirements. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC has continued to emphasize to the 
international banking community in 
the United States the importance of 
identifying and blocking payments 
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made by or on behalf of Libya. The 
FAC worked closely with the banks to 
implement new interdiction software 
systems to identify such payments. As 
a result, during the reporting period, 
more than 130 transactions involving 
Libya, totaling more than $20.7. mil- 
lion, were blocked. 

Since my last report, FAC has col- 
lected 39 civil monetary penalties to- 
taling nearly $277,000 for violations of 
U.S. sanctions against Libya. All but 
eight of the violations involved the 
failure of banks to block funds trans- 
fers to Libyan-owned or -controlled 
banks, with five of the remainder in- 
volving the U.S. companies that or- 
dered the funds transfers. The balance 
involved one case each for violations 
involving a letter of credit, trademark 
registrations, and export transactions. 

Various enforcement actions carried 
over from previous reporting periods 
have continued to be aggressively pur- 
sued. Several new investigations of po- 
tentially significant violations of the 
Libyan sanctions have been initiated 
by FAC and cooperating U.S. law en- 
forcement agencies. Many of these 
cases are believed to involve complex 
conspiracies to circumvent the various 
prohibitions of the Libyan sanctions, 
as well as the utilization of inter- 
national diversionary shipping routes 
to and from Libya. FAC continued to 
work closely with the Departments of 
State and Justice to identify U.S. per- 
sons who enter into contracts or agree- 
ments with the Government of Libya, 
or other third-country parties, to lobby 
U.S. Government officials and to en- 
gage in public relations work on behalf 
of the Government of Libya without 
FAC authorization. 

FAC also continued its efforts under 
the Operation Roadblock initiative. 
This ongoing program seeks to identify 
U.S. persons who travel to and/or work 
in Libya in violation of U.S. law. 

FAC has continued to pursue the in- 
vestigation and identification of Liby- 
an entities as Specially Designated Na- 
tionals of Libya. During the reporting 
period, those activities have resulted in 
the addition of one third-country Liby- 
an bank to the Specially Designated 
Nationals list; and FAC has intervened 
with respect to a Libyan takeover at- 
tempt of another foreign bank. FAC is 
also reviewing options for additional 
measures directed against Libyan as- 
sets in order to ensure strict imple- 
mentation of UNSC Resolution 883 that 
has imposed international sanctions 
against Libyan financial assets. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in the 6-month period 
from July 7, 1993, through January 6, 
1994, that are directly attributable to 
the exercise of powers and authorities 
conferred by the declaration of the Lib- 
yan national emergency are estimated 
at approximately $1 million. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, particularly 
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in the Office of Foreign Assets Control, 
the Office of the General Counsel, and 
the U.S. Customs Service, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

6. The policies and actions of the 
Government of Libya continue to pose 
an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The United 
States continues to believe that still 
stronger international measures than 
those mandated by UNSC Resolution 
883, including a worldwide oil embargo, 
should be enacted if Libya continues to 
defy the international community. We 
remain determined to ensure the per- 
petrators of the terrorists acts against 
Pan Am 103 and UTA 772 are brought to 
justice. The families of the victims in 
the murderous Lockerbie bombing and 
other acts of Libyan terrorism deserve 
nothing less. I shall continue to exer- 
cise the powers at my disposal to apply 
economic sanctions against Libya fully 
and effectively, so long as those meas- 
ures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress 
on significant developments ав ге- 
quired by law. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 10, 1994. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:02 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 2339) to revise and extend the pro- 
grams of the Technology-Related As- 
sistance for Individuals With Disabil- 
ities Act of 1988, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 119. Joint Resolution to designate 
the month of March 1994 as ‘Irish-American 
Heritage Month". 


At 4:16 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 24) to reau- 
thorize the independent counsel law for 
an additional five years, and for other 

purposes and asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; and appoints 
Mr. BROOKS, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. GLICK- 
MAN, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
FISH, Mr. HYDE, and Mr. GEKAS as the 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 


At 6:26 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
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nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent Resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, February 10, 1994, through 
Friday, February 18, 1994, to Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1994 and an adjournment or recess 
of the Senate from Thursday, February 10, 
1994, through Friday, February 18, 1994, to 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

ЕС-2159. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, notice rel- 
ative to an emergency program supple- 
mental request; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

ЕС-2160. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “Реасе, Prosperity 
and Democracy Act of 1994”; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


——— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 476. A bill to reauthorize and amend the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Es- 
tablishment Act (Rept. No. 103-225). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. RIEGLE, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

Andrew C. Hove, Jr., of Nebraska, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation for a 
term of six years and Vice Chairperson; 

Ricki Rhodarmer Tigert, of Tennessee, to 
be a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for a 
term of six years, and to be chairperson; 

Anne L. Hall, of Ohio, to be a Member of 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for a term of six 
years. 

By Mr. ROCKEFELLER, from the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs: 

Raymond John Vogel, of West Virginia, to 
be Under Secretary for Benefits of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, for a term of 
four years. 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
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and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, Mr. ROTH, Mr. MACK, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. PRES- 
SLER, Mr. COATS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
CRAIG, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Мг.  FAIRCLOTH, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. SMITH, Mr. HELMS, and 
Mr. COVERDELL): 

S. 1843. A bill to downsize and improve the 
performance and accountability of the Fed- 
eral Government; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, and Mr. COCHRAN): 

S. 1844. A bill to transfer administrative 
consideration of applications for Federal rec- 
ognition of an Indian tribe to an independent 
commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. LIEBERMAN): 

S. 1845. A bill to authorize the President to 
transfer defense articles out of Department 
of Defense stocks to the Government of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mrs. MURRAY (for herself and Mr. 


BENNETT): 

S. 1846. A bill to provide fundamental re- 
form of the system and authority to regulate 
commercial exports, to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of export controls, to strengthen 
multilateral export control regimes, and to 
improve the efficiency of export regulation; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself 
and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 1847. A bill to reduce injuries and deaths 
caused by accidental firearm shootings by 
children and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself and 


Mr. BRYAN): 

S. 1848. A bill to provide for disclosure of 
the bumper impact capability of certain pas- 
senger motor vehicles and to require a 5- 
mile-per-hour bumper standard for such ve- 
hicles; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. MACK, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, 
Mr. BRYAN, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. MCCAIN, 
and Mrs. HUTCHISON): 

S. 1849. A bill to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to incarcerate or to reimburse 
State and local governments for the cost of 
incarcerating criminal aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1850. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty оп 2-(4-chloro-2-methyl phenoxy) propi- 
onic acid; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WOFFORD: 

S. 1851. A bill to exclude shipboard super- 
visory personnel from selection as employer 
representatives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Dopp, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. COATS, 
Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. WELLSTONE, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. SIMON): 

S. 1852. A bill to amend the Head Start Act 
to extend authorizations of appropriations 
for programs under that Act, to strengthen 
provisions designed to provide quality assur- 
ance and improvement, to provide for or- 
derly and appropriate expansion of such pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. WELLSTONE, and Mr. 
BINGAMAN): 

S. 1853. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to ex- 
tend Federal assistance programs related to 
educational television programming, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
COVERDELL, and Mr. GRASSLEY): 

S.J. Res. 163. A joint resolution to pro- 
claim March 20, 1994, as National Agricul- 
tural Day“; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. 

AKAKA, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. COATS, 

Mr. CRAIG, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr, DORGAN, 

Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. FORD, Mr. 

GRAMM, Mr. HATCH, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 

JEFFORDS, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LAUTEN- 

BERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 

MATHEWS, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 

Раскуоор, Mr. PELL, Mr. REID, Мг. 

ROCKEFELLER, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 

SIMPSON, Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. 

DECONCINI): 

S.J. Res. 164. A joint resolution to des- 

ignate June 4, 1994, as National Trails 
Рау”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. FORD (for Mr. MITCHELL (for 
himself and Mr. DOLE)): 

S. Res. 181. A resolution to authorize testi- 
mony of a Senate employee; considered and 
agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
MACK, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
COATS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CRAIG, 
Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. SMITH, Mr. HELMS, 
and Mr. COVERDELL): 

S. 1843. A bill to downsize and im- 
prove the performance and account- 
ability of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

THE GOVERNMENT DOWNSIZING PERFORMANCE 

AND ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1994 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, when 
President Clinton unveiled his 1995 
budget plan yesterday, Republicans of- 
fered their cooperation to help the 
President cut unnecessary Government 
spending. Today, we are putting our 
money where our mouth is, and offer- 
ing 50 billion reasons to reduce the def- 
icit and improve Government perform- 
ance. Joined by 16 of my colleagues— 
and I extend an invitation to every 
Senator in the Chamber and in their of- 
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fices to take a look at this plan—we 
are introducing a 50-point plan to cut 
Federal spending by $50 billion during 
the next 5 years, a plan that includes 
ideas from the Vice President's Na- 
tional Performance Review, the so- 


called Penny-Kasich plan, and the 
nonpartisan organization—Citizens 
Against Government Waste. 


We have tried to take the best of a 
number of plans, including some of our 
own ideas, to put together this 50-point 
plan. It is not a partisan effort. I hope 
my Democratic colleagues will have an 
opportunity to take a look at it. 

This is not intended to be a com- 
prehensive budget alternative. But the 
50-50 plan is a step toward even lower 
deficits, а step the President did not 
take by shifting Federal dollars to new 
programs. 

When it comes to cutting the deficit, 
Republicans believe that the best 
way—the only way—to get the deficit 
under control and improve the pros- 
pects for long-term economic growth is 
to cut Federal spending. And when it 
comes to improving Government per- 
formance, we agree that there are ways 
to make Government work better, but 
our No. 1 priority is to make it easier 
for people in the private sector—indi- 
viduals and businesses—to deal with 
Government. 

Last fall Senator KAY BAILEY 
HUTCHISON, Senator BILL ROTH, Sen- 
ator CONNIE MACK, and I got together 
with Peter Grace who now chairs Citi- 
zens Against Government Waste. We 
decided to begin work on a plan that 
would build on the good work in the 
national performance review, save the 
taxpayers money, streamline the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and improve Govern- 
ment accountability. 

We got the ball rolling, but others— 
like Senator MURKOWSKI, Senator 
COATS, Senator BENNETT, Senator 
PRESSLER, and Senator CRAIG—have 
played a key role in developing this 
plan. Working together we have pro- 
duced a 50-point plan to cut Federal 
spending by more than $50 billion over 
5 years and lock in those savings for 
deficit reduction. 

Our proposal includes 8 recommenda- 
tions to eliminate, phase-out or pri- 
vatize Federal programs, and 21 more 
specific proposals to cut spending. 

We offer 10 recommendations to cut 
Government red tape by consolidating 
overlapping agencies, reforming the 
Federal procurement process, reducing 
paperwork requirements, and stream- 
lining  procedures—particularly for 
small businesses. 

We have included seven recommenda- 
tions, developed under the leadership of 
Senator ROTH, to improve Government 
accountability and performance by es- 
tablishing new Federal accounting 
standards, audited financial  state- 
ments, and performance goals for each 
Federal program. 

Our plan includes a real line-item 
veto, sunset provisions to ensure that 
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all Federal programs come up for peri- 
odic review, and a super-majority re- 
quirement for future emergency spend- 
ing legislation. 

And finally, our plan reinstates the 
defense firewall to help the President 
fulfill his commitment to oppose addi- 
tional cuts in defense spending. We be- 
lieve that any defense savings that re- 
sult from our plan should be used to 
help the Pentagon withstand the deep 
cuts that have already been approved 
by Congress. 

Mr. President, the vote on the 
Penny-Kasich amendment in the House 
demonstrated that there is broad bipar- 
tisan support for efforts to cut spend- 
ing to continue the progress that has 
been made in reducing the deficit. I 
hope that we will have an opportunity 
to vote on this and other measures to 
cut spending in the near future and I 
hope that this time around, we will get 
the support of the President and the 
Democrat leadership here in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section summary of our plan 
and an analysis of our plan prepared by 
the Congressional Budget Office be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT DOWNSIZING, PERFORMANCE 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1994 

The Act includes 50 commonsense rec- 
ommendations from the Grace Commission, 
the National Performance Review and other 
sources that would save the taxpayers 
money, streamline the Federal bureaucracy, 
and improve government accountability and 
performance. 

The plan would cut Federal spending by 
more than $50 billion over 5 years and ensure 
that ALL of the non-defense savings go to 
deficit reduction. 

TITLE I—SAVING THE TAXPAYERS MONEY 

The plan contains 8 proposals to eliminate, 
phase-out, or privatize Federal programs, 
and 21 more specific proposals to cut spend- 
ing. Recommendations include: 

Cutting both Legislative Branch and Exec- 
utive Office of the President spending by 
7.5%, and cutting non-defense Federal gov- 
ernment administrative expenses—like trav- 
el, consulting services, and printing. 

Selling the Alaska Power Administration, 
privatizing the NOAA research fleet, and 
eliminating the Small Business Administra- 
tion tree-planting program. 

TITLE II—STREAMLINING THE FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 

The plan contains 10 proposals to reduce 
government bureaucracy by consolidating 
overlapping government agencies, reducing 
paperwork burdens, and streamlining proce- 
dures. Recommendations include: 

Reorganizing the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Federal procurement reform; reduc- 
ing paperwork requirements on purchases 
under $100,000 and Davis-Bacon contracts; 
and establishing clearinghouses for death 
data, disability and veterans benefit claims. 

TITLE III—IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

The plan contains 7 recommendations to 
improve accountability and performance by 
establishing new Federal accounting stand- 


ards, audited financial statements, and per- 
formance goals for each Federal program. 
Recommendations include: 

Requiring 23 key Federal agencies to pre- 
pare audited financial statements; and in- 
creasing the importance of job performance 
in Federal promotion and reduction-in-force 
procedures. 

TITLE IV AND TITLE V—REFORMING THE 
LEGISLATIVE PROCESS AND ENFORCEMENT 

The plan contains a Presidential line-item 
veto, limits new programs authorizations to 
а maximum of 5 years, and establishes a 
super-majority requirement for all ‘‘emer- 
gency" spending legislation. The plan rein- 
states the defense firewall to help the Presi- 
dent meet his commitment not to cut de- 
fense spending any further. And, finally, the 
plan locks in all non-defense savings for defi- 
cit reduction by reducing the discretionary 
spending cap. 


GOVERNMENT DOWNSIZING, PERFORMANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1994 
[Preliminary 5-year spending cut total—$50,5 billion; dollars in millions] 


5-year 
Sort estimate 
TITLE H-SAVING THE TAXPAYERS MONEY 
Part h Specific spending cuts: 
d не Branch, Reduce Appropriations Қ5 ........... $573 
2. Members of Congress, COLA Reform ........ Еш 1 
3. Executive Office of the President, Reduce N,“, Ss 7 
Approps 7.5%. 
4. Federal Overhead Expenses Cut Hutchison“ 41,700 
5. State Department NGKS ........ 624 
6. Raise Davis-Bacon Threshold to $100,000 — N*.G* K.. 98 
7. Repeal Prohibition on Use of ‚ ЖАЗА, 412 
Helpers. 
8. 25 Arts & Humanities Funding, Phase- 619 
in 
9, Federal Buildings, 1-year Moratorium on К: 146 
нА у дч и KS 160 
egi ission, Freeze ые 
% Fs Level 
11. Legal Services Corporation, 50% Cut ....... K*.C80* S* 861 
12. CDBG at President's FY94 Request, Freeze C50“, S 1114 
13. oy Mes Non; у ral 33% 98 
luce el ms * 
Substitute ош Construction өч 303 
240 
82 
149 
24 
19. Refinance HUD Sec. 235 Mortgages 2 
20. Reduce World Bank Funding 106 


21. Reduce Voluntary U.S. Contribution to U.N. Dole 


Peacekeeping. 

Part її: жеуге the size of Government: 
22. Sell Alaska Power Administration — 
23. Privatize NOAA Research fleet 
24. Phase-out and Close Certain VA Supply N 


29. how Executive гаа MIS is oo | 
TITLE I.—STREAMLINING THE FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


30. USDA Consolidation 


Ni NN Budgets to Account for Administra- 
ive 
35. p ampie Contracting—HCFA Claims NG ............... 24 


36. МЫ му май. Death Data Clear- 

37. SSA Disability Claims Processing improve- M 

38. VA Benefit Clearinghouse ...... 

39. Streamline HUD Multifamily 
position Process. 


TITLE II—IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
mind ob Roth .. — 
for Each Federal Program. 
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GOVERNMENT DOWNSIZING, PERFORMANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1994— Continued 
[Preliminary 5-year spending cut total—$50.5 billion; dollars in millions) 


5-year 

Source estimate 

41. Link Federal w/in Grade Increases to Job 
Performance. 

42. Modify Rif—Increase Importance of Per- 


44. Require Audited Financial Statements 
45. Federal Employee юп Act, Re- 
duce Fraud 


47. Line-Item Veto (Coats-Bradley) .............. - үні 

F ex w 

in 

49. B eorr Majority Required to Pass Dolle — 
mergency" Spending Legislation. 


TITLE V—ENFORCEMENT 
50. Lock in Non-Defense Savings for Deficit 
Reduction. 


50,549 
Key: М N and/or Citizens 
Against Government Waste; К Plan; 5 Senate 5 Pan. 


"абды ius vi vidi иери, 3 Lass бал MUN Y 
reflects non- defense savin 
Hote: А! estimates in Ойу; Based on preliminary CBO estimates. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 
TITLE I—SAVING THE TAXPAYERS MONEY 


Part I: Specific spending cuts 

l. Legislative Branch, Reduce Appropria- 
tions by 7.5%. 

5-year savings estimate: $573 million. 

The President and Congress must lead by 
example. The same cut that applies to the 
Executive Office of the President should 
apply to the Legislative Branch. Modified 
version of Penny-Kasich Task Force and 
Kerrey-Brown Plan recommendations. 

2. Members of Congress, COLA Reform. 

5-year savings estimate: $1 million. 

This proposal would freeze Member pay at 
FY 1993 levels for one year. In future years, 
the formula for computing Members' COLAs 
is adjusted so that Members' COLAs can 
never exceed those of other federal employ- 
ees. Source: Penny-Kasich Task Force, 
Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

3. Executive Office of the President, Re- 
duce Appropriations by 7.5%. 

5-year savings estimate: $72 million. 

The Executive Office of the President in- 
cludes OMB, USTR, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Economic Policy Council, and 
various other offices. Source: Modified ver- 
sion of Grace Commission, NPR, and Kerrey- 
Brown Plan recommendations. 

4. Federal Government Administrative Ex- 
pense Reduction. 

5-year savings estimate: $41.7 billion. 

This proposal would reduce outlays for fed- 
eral administrative expenses by $3 billion for 
FY 1994 and an additional $3 billion in FY 
1995. In FY 1996, outlays for federal adminis- 
trative expenses would be frozen at FY 1995 
levels. Administrative expenses are defined 
by using 8 OMB object classes: 1) Travel and 
Transportation of Persons; 2) Transportation 
of Things; 3) Rental Payments to Others; 4) 
Communications, Utilities, and Misc.; 5) 
Printing and Reproduction; 6) Consulting 
Services; 7) Other Services; and 8) Supplies 
and Materials 

Administrative expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are exempted from this pro- 
posal because the Department has already 
had its budget cut substantially. Certain 
program expenses that are accounted for in 
the administrative expense object classes—1) 
Object Class 25.2 other services“ expenses of 
the Atomic Energy Defense Environmental 
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Restoration program, Atomic Energy De- 
fense Weapons Activities program, 
Superfund, and NASA; 2) Object Class 21.0 
"travel and transportation“ expenses of the 
Drug Enforcement Agency; 3) Object Class 
21.0 “travel and transportation“ and Object 
Class 26.0 supplies and materials" expenses 
of the Veterans Health Administration Medi- 
cal Care —are exempted from these 
cuts. The OMB Director is given flexibility 
in allocating these cuts among the other De- 
partments and agencies. Source: Senator 
Hutchison. 

5. State Department/USIA, reduce mission 
operating costs. 

5-year savings estimate: $624 million. 

The NPR recommends reducing U.S. costs 
to operate missions overseas, including 
eliminating certain facilities reducing secu- 
rity costs and considering altogether new 
forms of overseas representation." Source: 
Grace Commission, NPR, Penny-Kasich Task 
Force, Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

6. Raise Davis-Bacon Threshold to $100,000. 

5-year savings estimate: $98 million. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act of 1931, the 
Secretary of Labor sets wage rates and pre- 
Scribes work rules for every category of 
worker employed on federally-financed con- 
struction, alteration, and repair projects, 
based on “locally prevailing" wages and 
labor practices. Since 1935, the Act has ap- 
plied to contracts larger than $2,000. Raising 
the threshold to $100,000 for contracts within 
the geographical limits of the 48 contiguous 
states of the United States is consistent with 
the recommendations contained in the Na- 
tional Performance Review. The change 
would exempt only 3.5% of the dollar volume 
of federal construction, comprising a large 
number of small contracts. This would open 
up competition for federal contracts to many 
small and minority-owned businesses. Artifi- 
cially splitting larger contracts into con- 
tracts smaller than $100,000 for the purpose 
of evading the Act would be prohibited. 
Source: Modified version of recommenda- 
tions by the Grace Commission, NPR, the 
Penny-Kasich Task Force and the Kerrey- 
Brown Plan. 

7. Repeal Prohibition on the Use of Davis- 
Bacon Helpers. 

5-year savings estimate: $412 million. 

The Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 requires the 
Labor Department (DOL) set minimum wage 
rates for every classification of worker on 
federally-funded construction projects, based 
on “locally prevailing wages." However, 
until 1992, DOL regulations largely failed to 
account for the widespread industry practice 
of employing helpers“ to assist skilled me- 
chanics. in 1992, DOL began issuing prevail- 
ing wage determinations for helpers in areas 
where their use already was a “prevailing 
practice." The FY 1994 Labor-HHS Аррго- 
priations Act suspended the use of helpers 
for one year. Employment of helpers is espe- 
cially prevalent among small and minority 
contractors. Source: Modified Grace Com- 
mission recommendation. 

8. Federal Arts & Humanities Funding, 
Phase-in 10-Percent Cut. 

5-year savings estimate: $619 million. 

Would reduce federal funding for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the National Gallery of 
Art, and the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting by 2 percent per year FY 1994 
through FY 1998. Source: Penny-Kasich Task 
Force, Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

9. Federal Buildings, One-year Moratorium 
on Construction of Net New Office Space for 
Lease or Purchase. 
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5-year savings estimate: $146 million. 

The FY 1994 Treasury-Postal Appropria- 
tions bill was amended to cut funding for 
construction of new courthouses and federal 
office buildings by 2 percent. The morato- 
rium would apply a prospective one-year 
hold on construction of net new office space, 
for purchase or lease, by GSA. To avoid a 
shift in outlays to future years, this proposal 
would also rescind $150 million in 
obligational authority from the Federal 
Buildings Fund for new construction and ac- 
quisitions. Source: Modified version of rec- 
ommendations by the Penny-Kasich Task 
Force and Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

10. Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Freeze at FY 1993 Level. 

5-year savings estimate: $160 million 

The ARC has spent almost $6 billion and 
built roughly 2,500 miles of new roads, yet 
high poverty rates still persist in Appa- 
lachia. Some programs supported by the 
ARC duplicate activities funded by other fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Also, although 
the ARC allocates resources to poor rural 
communities, those areas are no worse off 
than many others outside the Appalachian 
region. Source: CBO, Penny-Kasich Task 
Force, Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

11. Legal Services Corporation, 50% cut. 

5-year savings estimate: $861 billion 

The Legal Services Corporation (LSC) re- 
ceives income from private sources and in- 
terest on escrow accounts in addition to fed- 
eral money. Penny and Kasich note that LSC 
lawyers are accused of gearing legal assist- 
ance towards certain social causes as op- 
posed to the more general aim of providing 
free legal aid to the poor. This proposal 
would rescind 20% of LSC funds in FY 1994 
and cut FY 1995 funding to 50% of current 
levels. Source: Modified version of rec- 
ommendations by the CBO, the Penny-Ka- 
sich Task Force and the Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

12. Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) at President’s Request for FY 1994, 
Freeze through FY 1998. 

5-year savings estimate: $1.1 billion 

Congress approved $180 million more in 
CDBG funding than President Clinton re- 
quested in his FY 1994 Budget. This proposal 
would rescind CDBG funds in excess of the 
President's request and freeze CDBG funding 
for 4 years. Source: Modified CBO proposal. 

13. Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), Re- 
duce Non-power Programs by 33%. 

5-year savings estimate: $98 million 

Many of the activities the TVA undertakes 
are beyond the scope of its mission. Federal 
support for these activities should be re- 
duced. Source: CBO, Penny-Kasich Task 
Force, Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

14. Substitute Vouchers for New Construc- 
tion of Public Housing. 

5-year savings estimate: $303 million 

HUD's construction of new public housing 
is "roughly twice as expensive as tenant- 
based assistance such as vouchers," and 
should be replaced where possible to simulta- 
neously offer choice to recipients and mini- 
mize government costs. Source: Penny-Ka- 
sich Task Force, Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

15. Cut Economic Development Adminis- 
tration (EDA) by 10%. 

5-year savings estimate: $240 million 

The EDA provides grants to state and local 
governments for public works, technical as- 
sistance, and job programs as well as guaran- 


tees to forms for business development. One : 


criticism of EDA programs is that federal as- 
sistance should not be provided for activities 
are primarily local and, therefore, whose re- 
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sponsibility should be that of state and local 
governments. In addition, EDA programs 
have been criticized for substituting federal 
credit for private credit and for facilitating 
the relocation of businesses from one dis- 
tressed area to another through competition 
among communities for federal funds. EDA 
has also been criticized for its broad eligi- 
bility criteria, which allows areas containing 
80 percent of the U.S. population to compete 
for benefits. The Penny-Kasich Task Force 
recommended a 20% cut in EDA funding; the 
Kerrey-Brown Plan includes a 10% cut. 
Source: Modified version of CBO, Penny-Ka- 
sich Task Force and Kerrey-Brown Plan rec- 
ommendations. 

16. Increase Reemployment Programs for 
Occupationally-Disabled Federal Workers. 

5-year savings estimate: $82 million 

Expands a program which assists Federal 
employees disabled on the job and helps 
them to find new employment, and strength- 
ens efforts to review records to assure that 
those receiving benefits are entitled and that 
beneficiaries are receiving the proper 
amounts. Source: NPR. 

17. Reduce International Development As- 
sociation (IDA) to Senate FY 1994 Level. 

5-year savings estimate: $149 million. 

The IDA is the soft loan window of the 
World Bank. The Senate recommended an 
appropriation of $957.1 million for IDA and 
stated that it could not support an increase 
in the U.S. contribution under ІРА-10.” The 
Administration agreed to an increase of 
nearly $225,000,000 in the U.S. annual com- 
mitment. The Committee report accompany- 
ing the Senate version of the FY 1994 For- 
eign Operations Appropriations bill included 
the following language: 

"[G]iven the intense budgetary pressures 
on the foreign aid program, concerns raised 
by IDA’s performance in the areas of envi- 
ronment, population and poverty alleviation, 
the World Bank’s inadequate policy on infor- 
mation disclosure and its failure to establish 
a public appeals panel, the Committee can- 
not support the requested increase." 

The proposed would rescind the FY 1994 
funds approved for IDA in excess of the Sen- 
ate’s funding recommendation. Source: 
Penny-Kasich Task Force, Kerrey-Brown 
Plan. 

18. Allow Industry to Co-Generate Power at 
Department of Energy (DOE) Labs. 

5-year savings estimate: $24 million. 

Currently, only the Defense Department 
has this authority. All federal agencies 
should be allowed to install co-generation at 
sites where it is cost-effective. Estimate re- 
flects only non-defense savings from this 
proposal. Source: NPR, Penny-Kasich Task 
Force, Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

19. Refinance Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) Section 235 Mort- 
gages. 

5-year savings estimate: $22 million 

Authorizes HUD to provide incentives to 
encourage refinancing of old, high-interest 
rate mortgages subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Source: NPR. 

20. Reduce World Bank Funding to Senate 
FY 1994 Level. 

5-year savings estimate: $106 million. 

The Committee report accompanying the 
Senate version of the FY 1994 Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations bill stated: 

"An internal review of the World Bank's 
loan portfolio concluded that the number of 
projects judged unsatisfactory at completion 
increased from 15 percent in fiscal 1981 to 37.5 
percent in fiscal 1991. It also determined that 
borrowers' compliance with loan conditions 
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... Was only 25 percent. It found that the 
role of Bank staff has evolved from independ- 
ent evaluators of country-proposed projects 
to advocates of projects to move money and 
gain promotions, with a resulting decline in 
project quality." 

The Senate Appropriations Committee ex- 
pressed concern about "the overly generous 
salaries and benefits to World Bank employ- 
ees" and reports that the Bank underesti- 
mated the cost of its new headquarters by 
over $100,000,000.'* 

21. Reduce Voluntary U.S. Contribution to 
U.N. Peacekeeping to Senate FY 1994 Level. 

5-year savings estimate: $13 million 

In FY 1993, $27.1 million was appropriated 
for voluntary contributions to U.N. Peace- 
keeping. In FY 1994 the President requested 
$77 million, the Senate approved $62.5 mil- 
lion, and the FY 1994 Foreign Operations Ap- 
propriations Act included $75.6 million. This 
one-time rescission is aimed at curtailing 
the use of these contributions as a slush fund 
to finance activities distantly related to 
peacekeeping. Source: Senator Dole. 

PART II: REDUCING THE SIZE OF GOVERNMENT 


22. Sell the Alaska Power Administration. 

5-year savings estimate: $63 million 

The Alaska Power Administration (APA) 
was created to encourage economic develop- 
ment in Alaska by making low-cost hydro- 
power available to industry and to residen- 
tial customers. "The project has succeeded 
and can now be turned over to local owner- 
ship.“ Source: Grace Commission, NPR, 
Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

23. Privatize NOAA Research Fleet. 

5-year savings estimate: $350 million 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration (NOAA) owns and operates a 
fleet for scientific research and other duties. 
These vessels carry out scientific experi- 
ments and maintain buoys and navigational 
beacons. GAO has recommended that the 
fleet be phased out and privatized over a 5- 
year period. GAO has criticized the govern- 
ment-operated fleet for being far more ex- 
pensive to maintain and operate than com- 
parable private sector vessels. Source: NPR, 
GAO, Penny-Kasich Task Force, Kerrey- 
Brown Plan. 

24. Phase-out and Close Certain Veterans 
Administration (VA) Supply Depots. 

5-year savings estimate: $89 million 

The Veteran Administration should con- 
vert its existing centralized depot storage 
and distribution program to a commercial 
just-in-time delivery system and close 
unneeded supply deports. Source: NPR. 

25. State Justice Institute, Terminate Pro- 
gram. 

5-year savings estimate: $40 million 

This program aims to improve the effi- 
ciency of state courts . . ." and has no clear 
federal purpose. Source: Penny-Kasich Task 
Force. 

26. Rescind Funds for Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) Tree Planting. 

5-year savings estimate: $64 million 

These funds were not requested by the Ad- 
ministration or by SBA. Tree planting does 
not fall under the jurisdiction of job pro- 
motion by the SBA. The program should be 
terminated. Source: Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

27. DOD permitted to contract competi- 
tively for non-core functions such as data 
processing, billing, and payroll. 

5-year savings estimate: CBE 

From 1979 to 1982, DOD performed cost- 
comparison studies of commercial activities 
involving 17,600 personnel positions. These 
studies found that it would be more economi- 
cal to contract out approximately two-thirds 
of the department's commercial activities. 
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This resulted in the transfer of 11,700 posi- 
tions from DOD to the private sector, with 
an annual savings of approximately $70 mil- 
lion. Even if an activity remained in-house 
after a cost comparison study, substantial 
savings were achieved as a result of im- 
proved efficiencies or streamlining. Source: 
Grace Commission, NPR. 

28. Improve Federal Debt Collection. 

5-year savings estimate: $130 million 

Federal resources are not adequate to deal 
with the volume of debt owed to the govern- 
ment, and private-collection companies have 
proven themselves to be cost-effective. Yet 
many agencies—including the Farmers Home 
Administration, Social Security, the IRS, 
and the Customs Service—are statutorily 
prohibited from using private agencies for 
the job, even on a contingency-fee basis. 
Congress should lift those restrictions. CBO 
estimates that virtually all of the savings 
from this proposal would accrue to the So- 
cial Security Administration. Source: Grace 
Commission, NPR. 

29. Eliminate the Current Federal Printing 
Monopoly. 

5-year savings estimate: N/A 

Phases out the requirement that agencies 
use the Government Printing Office, permit- 
ting them to procure their own printing and 
allowing GPO to bid for the work. CBO esti- 
mates that this proposal would save an esti- 
mated $220 million over 5 years. These sav- 
ings should occur as part of the general re- 
duction in Federal overhead expenses out- 
lined in Proposal #4. Source: NPR. 

TITLE II—STREAMLINING THE FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 

30. USDA Consolidation—Close Obsolete 
Field Offices. 

5-year savings estimate: $563 million 

USDA's focus has shifted dramatically 
since the 1980s, when its present structure 
evolved: 60% of its budget now deals with nu- 
trition, less than 30% with agriculture. This 
shift in focus will allow USDA to consolidate 
agencies, cutting administrative costs by 
more than $200 million over the next five 
years." This effort will reduce facility oper- 
ating costs, reduce manpower, and create 
providing “опе-вбор” shopping for farmers. 
Source: Grace Commission, National Per- 
formance Review, Penny-Kasich Task Force, 
Kerrey-Brown Plan. 

31. Procurement Reform, Rely More on 
Commercial Products. 

5-year savings estimate: Cannot Be Esti- 
mated at This Time 

The National Performance Review high- 
lighted the need for the federal government 
to buy a greater share of its purchase from 
the commercial marketplace, rather than re- 
quiring products to be designed to govern- 
ment-unique specifications. Our government 
buy such items as integrated circuits, pil- 
lows, and oll pans, designed to government 
specifications—even when there are equally 
good commercial products available. Source: 
Modified version of Grace Commission and 
NPR recommendations. 

32. Procurement Reform, Streamline Pro- 
cedures for Purchases under $100,000. 

5-year savings estimate: Cannot Be Esti- 
mated at This Time 

For several years, burdensome procure- 
ment statutes have been waived for pur- 
chases up to $25,000. Several recent studies, 
including the National Performance Review, 
have shown that increasing this threshold to 
$100,000 will generate savings on about 70 
percent of all government purchases. Source: 
Modified version of NPR recommendation. 

33. Davis-Bacon Reform, Paperwork Reduc- 
tion. 
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5-year savings estimate: $220 million 

Under the Copeland Act of 1934, employers 
on contracts covered by Davis-Bacon are re- 
quired to submit complete, certified payroll 
records to the Department of Labor (DOL) or 
the contracting agency every week. This re- 
quirement places a significant administra- 
tive burden on DOL, the contracting agen- 
cies, and contractors. Approximately 11 mil- 
lion payroll reports are submitted annually 
to contracting agencies, at an estimated cost 
of 5.5 million hours or industry employee 
time. This proposal would eliminate the re- 
quirement for these weekly payroll reports 
and, instead, require contractors to simply 
certify that they have complied with the 
law. Contractors would be required to keep 
records to prove their compliance for 3 years 
in case à complaint is filed. Source: NPR, 
Penny-Kasich Task Force, Kerrey-Brown 
Plan. 

34. Consolidate Social Service Programs 
and Reduce Their Budgets by 4 Percent to 
Account for Administrative Savings. 

5-year savings estimate: $913 million 

This proposal would consolidate the Social 
Service Block Grant, the Community Serv- 
ices Block Grant, Title IV-A At Risk” Child 
Care, the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant, and two activities of the Administra- 
tion for Children and Families (specifically, 
Title III services and meals for the aging, 
and Dependent Care Planning and Develop- 
ment Grants). Social Services are currently 
provided to individuals and families through 
an array of programs. Each program has its 
own rules and regulations. By consolidating 
all of these programs into a single block 
grant, services could be provided more effi- 
ciently, duplicate services would be elimi- 
nated, and fewer Federal workers would be 
needed to administer the programs. Source: 
Penny-Kasich Task Force. 

35. Competitive Contracting—HCFA 
Claims Processing. 

5-year savings estimate: $24 million 

NPR recommends that the Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration be authorized to 
permit full and open competition for Medi- 
care claims processing contracts. Source: 
Grace Commission, NPR. 

36. Social Security Administration (SSA) 
Clearinghouse for the reporting and disclo- 
sure of death data. 

5-year savings estimate: Less than $500,000 

No federal agency should continue paying 
benefits after recipients have died. But stop- 
ping payments is not easy because sharing 
death information among different levels of 
government is restricted. For example, the 
Social Security Administration (SSA) ob- 
tains death information from states but 
many restrict SSA's disclosure of death 
data, so the information cannot always be 
shared with other government benefits pro- 
grams. Source: Grace Commission, NPR. 

37. Social Security Administration (SSA) 
Disability Claims Processing Improvements. 

5-year savings estimate: $0 million 

The NPR contains a recommendation to 
improve SSA disability claims processing to 
reduce backlogs and avoid paying benefits to 
those who are no longer disabled. Source: 
Grace Commission, NPR. 

38. Veterans Administration Benefit Clear- 
inghouse. 

5-year savings estimate: $230 million 

Under current law, the УА can seek reim- 
bursement from private insurers for care re- 
lated to non-service-connected conditions. 
This proposal would authorize the VA to use 
the Medicare/Medicaid Coverage Data Bank 
to determine whether veterans receiving 
health care have private insurance. Source: 
NPR. 
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39. Streamline HUD Multifamily Housing 
Disposition Process. 

5-year savings estimate: $449 million 

HUD currently owns 69,000 units of multi- 
family housing. Although HUD was never 
meant to function as a landlord, the agency 
has been unable to sell these units because of 
restrictions in Section 203 of the Housing 
and Community Development Amendments 
of 1978 requiring that each unit must be sold 
with 15-year project-based Section 8 assist- 
ance. Over the past several years, funding for 
Section 8 has been significantly reduced. 
This proposal would loosen the restrictions 
of Section 203, allowing HUD to díspose of 
the multifamily units more easily. Source: 
NPR, Penny-Kasich Task Force, Kerrey- 
Brown Plan. 


TITLE III—IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


40. Congress to Establish Performance 
Goals for Each Federal Program. 

5-year savings estimate: CBE 

The newly enacted Government Perform- 
ance and Results Act of 1993" requires that 
all Federal agencies establish program goals 
and report results beginning in 1997. Several 
management experts have urged that Con- 
gress should provide agencies with clear per- 
formance guidelines. This proposal would re- 
quire that beginning on January 1, 1997, all 
authorization and appropriation legislation 
must contain performance goals for the pro- 
grams funded in the bill. Source: Senator 
Roth. 

41. Link Federal Within-Grade Pay In- 
creases to Job Performance. 

5-year savings: CBE 

This proposal stipulates that only the time 
that a Federal employee is doing satisfac- 
tory work would be credited toward the re- 
quired waiting period for a pay raise. Source: 
NPR. 

42. Modify Reduction in Force (RIF) Re- 
quirements to Increase the Importance of 
Performance Ratings. 

5-year savings estimate: CBE. 

During a major downsizing of the Federal 
work force, there is a reasonable chance that 
voluntary separations will not be sufficient 
to reduce the number of Federal workers to 
targeted levels. This proposal would modify 
current reductions-in-force procedures to 
specify that employee efficiency or per- 
formance ratings" be given greater weight 
than “tenure of employment“ or length of 
вегуісе”, Source: Senator Roth. 

43. Comprehensive set of Federal Account- 
ing Standards to be Issued within 18 Months. 

5-year savings estimate: Cannot Be Esti- 
mated (CBE) 

“We require corporations to meet strict 
standards of financial management before 
their stocks can be publicly traded," the 
NPR notes. “Тһеу must fully disclose their 
financial condition, operating results, cash 
flows, long-term obligations, and contingent 
liabilities. But we exempt the $1.5 trillion 
federal government from comparable stand- 
ards." In 1984, the Grace Commission found 
332 incompatible accounting systems (along 
with 319 separate payroll systems) and rec- 
ommended folding them into one; the Na- 
tional Performance Review found 287 dif- 
ferent accounting systems and said they 
Should be consolidated. For the sake of 
sound financial management and account- 
ability to the taxpayers, the federal govern- 
ment should adopt a comprehensive set of 
federal accounting standards like all major 
corporations. Source: Grace Commission, 
NPR. 
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44. Require Audited Financial Statements. 

6-year savings estimate: —$4 million 

To provide greater accountability to the 
American people, this proposal would require 
23 key Federal agencies, many of which have 
cash flows comparable to the nation’s largest 
corporations, to prepare audited financial 
statements that cover organizationwide ac- 
tivities of these agencies. These additional 
reports will give program managers and Con- 
gress better information on which to base fu- 
ture funding decisions. Source: Grace Com- 
mission, NPR. 

45. Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
Reduce Fraud. 

5-year savings estimate: $1 million 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
assists federal employees disabled on the job 
and helps them to find new employment. 
This proposal would amend the law to: make 
it a felony to lie on benefit applications; bar 
from the program those convicted of defraud- 
ing it; and cut off benefits to people in jail. 
Source: NPR. 

46. Eliminate Congressionally-mandated 
Employment Floors. 

5-year savings estimate: CBE 

The NPR proposes to reduce the size of the 
civilian, non-postal work force by 12%, or 
252,000 positions over the next five years. 
This would bring the federal work force 
below two million employees for the first 
time since 1967. This reduction cannot be 
carried out, however, unless Congress repeals 
mandated personnel levels for federal agen- 
cies. Source: Grace Commission, NPR. 

TITLE IV—IMPROVING THE LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS 


41. Line-Item Veto. 

5-year savings estimate: CBE 

The President should have the authority to 
veto line-items in appropriations bills and 
tax expenditures in revenue bills. This pro- 
posal would require that each line-item in an 
appropriations bill and each tax expenditure 
in a revenue bill be enrolled as a separate 
bill to be presented to the President. This 
change would effectively subject all of these 
items to the Presidential veto and ensure 
that the override provisions of the Constitu- 
tion would apply. This authority would sun- 
set in 2 years. Source: Senators Coats and 
Bradley. 

48. Sunset All New Program Authoriza- 
tions within 5 years. 

5-year savings estimate: CBE 

Many programs currently lack sunset pro- 
visions. Without sunset provisions programs 
that have fulfilled their mission or become 
obsolete may continue indefinitely. Sunset 
provisions will ensure that all newly created 
programs will come up for periodic review. 
Source: Modified Grace Commission гес- 
ommendation. 

49. Three-fifths Majority Required to Pass 
"Emergency" Spending Legislation. 
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5-year savings estimate: CBE 

Both the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1990 (OBRA 1990) and the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 (OBRA 
1993) exempt emergency“ spending legisla- 
tion from all budget points of order. Cur- 
rently, a simple majority may pass 'emer- 
gency" legislation while a super-majority is 
needed to waive most Budget Act points of 
order on other bills. Use of the emergency“ 
designation should be limited to legitimate, 
sudden, unforeseen emergencies. Source: 
Senator Dole. 

TITLE V—ENFORCEMENT 

50. Lock-in Non-Defense Savings for Deficit 
Reduction 

The plan includes enforcement provisions 
to ensure that all non-defense savings go to 
deficit reduction. Any mandatory spending 
savings are deleted from the annual pay-as- 
you-go scorecard and the discretionary 
spending cap is reduced each year consistent 
with CBO estimates of the non-defense dis- 
cretionary savings resulting from this plan. 
In addition, this section would reinstate the 
defense firewall to help President Clinton 
fulfill his commitment to oppose additional 
cuts in defense. Source: Modified version of 
Penny-Kasich Task Force recommendation. 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1994. 
Hon. ROBERT A. DOLE, 
Republican Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. LEADER: Аз you requested, the 
Congressional Budget Office has reviewed a 
draft of a bill entitled the “Government 
Downsizing, Performance, and Accountabil- 
ity Act of 1994.” CBO estimates that enact- 
ing this bill as drafted would have the direct 
effect of reducing the deficit by $3.7 billion 
in fiscal year 1994 and by another $1.3 billion 
over the 1995-1999 period. In addition, the 
legislation would diminish projected deficits 
over the 1995-1999 period by $45.8 billion by 
reducing the discretionary spending limits 
currently in effect. It also would make 
changes in numerous programs funded by 
discretionary appropriations that would 
make possible future savings in those pro- 
grams that would help in complying with the 
discretionary caps. 

The bill would change mandatory spend- 
ing, existing appropriations, net Social Secu- 
rity spending, asset sale receipts, and caps 
on discretionary appropriations. These 
changes would occur as a direct consequence 
of the bill, without any further legislative 
action. CBO estimates that over the period 
of fiscal years 1994 through 1999 the bill 
would: 

(1) Decrease 1994 spending by $3.2 billion by 
rescinding existing appropriations; 

(2) Decrease mandatory spending (manda- 
tory programs and offsetting receipts) by $1.6 
billion; 
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(3) Reduce net Social Security spending by 
$145 million; 


(4) Lead to about $85 million in additional 
receipts from the sale of federal assets; and 


(5) Reduce the existing discretionary out- 
lay caps for 1995-1998 by $45.8 billion. 


Table 1 shows the estimated budgetary im- 
pact of changes in mandatory programs, off- 
setting receipts, Social Security spending, 
and asset sales. Table 2 shows the savings es- 
timated for rescissions of existing appropria- 
tions. Taken together, the first-year savings 
from the rescissions along with the savings 
shown in Table 1 total $5.0 billion over the 
1994-1999 period. (The remaining outlay re- 
ductions from the rescissions would be avail- 
able to help meet the reduced discretionary 
Caps.) 

The reductions in the discretionary caps 
would constrain future appropriations even 
more than those already in place. In order to 
adhere to the existing caps, total discre- 
tionary outlays over the 1995-1998 period 
would have to be $115.5 billion below CBO's 
unconstrained baseline, which assumes that 
1994 appropriations for discretionary pro- 
grams are adjusted annually for projected in- 
flation over the 1995-1999 period. The lower 
caps mandated in this bill would require an 
additional $45.8 billion in discretionary out- 
lay cuts over that four-year period. 


You also requested a tabulation of poten- 
tial savings that could result from future re- 
ductions in discretionary appropriations, 
based on programmatic changes made by the 
bill and assuming that the lower 1994 funding 
levels resulting from the rescissions con- 
tained in the bill are projected into the fu- 
ture. These potential outlay savings are 
shown in Table 3 and total $55.9 billion over 
the 1995-1999 period. Such potential savings 
reduce authorizations of appropriations rath- 
er than direct spending and are subject to fu- 
ture appropriations action. CBO's estimate 
of these potential savings is measured rel- 
ative to an unconstrained baseline, which 
does not reflect the existing caps on discre- 
tionary spending for the years 1995 through 
1998. (There is no cap under current law for 
years after 1998.) Of the $55.9 billion in poten- 
tial outlay savings, $42.1 billion would occur 
between 1995 and 1998, and thus could help in 
achieving the $161.3 billion in cuts required 
to comply with the limits on discretionary 
spending specified in this bill. 


Table 4 summarizes CBO's estimates for 
the draft bill. If you wish further details on 
this estimate, we will be pleased to provide 
them. 'The CBO staff contact is Peter 
Fontaine, who can be reached at 226-2860. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES L. BLUM, 
(For Robert D. Reischauer, Director). 


Enclosures. 


TABLE 1. SENATOR DOLE'S PROPOSAL: DIRECT SPENDING, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND ASSET SALE CHANGES 


Section number, proposal 


1003 Reform pay adjustments for Members of Con; 
Budget authority 


1016 Disabled employees reemployment:. 
Budget authority 


[In millions of dollars] 


© oo oo oo oco 


Fiscal year 
6-year sum 
1996 1997 1998 1999 

1 1 1 1 1 =} 

1 1 i 1 1 RI 
-8 -2] -3 8 4 -% 
-8 -2] -3 8 4 —26 
18 13 -26 -% -26 -48 
18 13 -% -% —26 —48 
-83 0 0 0 0 -83 
-83 0 0 0 0 -83 
0 п п 11 n 144 
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TABLE 1. SENATOR DOLE'S PROPOSAL: DIRECT SPENDING, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND ASSET SALE CHANGES—Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year ДЫ 
г sum 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
0 11 п u n 144 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
-4 0 0 0 0 -89 
-40 -25 -20 -15 -15 —145 
-40 -25 -20 -15 -15 = 45 
= 124 = 124 = 124 = 124 = 124 = 620 
= 16 = 124 -124 -124 -124 —612 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
і [ 1 1 1 1 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 -5 —85 —140 —200 = 430 
0 -% -85 -140 —200 -430 
9 0 0 0 0 -425 
0 0 0 9 9 -4%5 
П 1 1 i П -1 
1 П 1 1 [| = 
-14 -132 -221 —27¹ -3% -1507 
—150 -13 -227 -m —335 = 1588 
-40 -25 -20 —15 — -145 
-40 -25 -20 —15 -15 = 145 
-83 0 0 0 -8 
-83 0 0 0 0 -83 
‘Less than $500,000. 
TABLE 2. SENATOR DOLE'S PROPOSAL: RESCISSIONS 
[In millions of dollars] 
Section number, proposal — 6-yr 
number, — .'. . ..:. . '.Ü' —. ü kk —. — sum 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
1001 D of funds м the legislative branch: 2 6 " ' ч , e 
-52 -8 0 0 0 0 -60 
-8 0 0 0 0 0 -% 
-8 -2 0 0 0 0 -8 
— 6000 0 0 0 0 0 —6000 
— 3000 -239 —600 -1% 0 0 - 6000 
-172 0 0 0 0 0 -172 
-20 -93 -32 -13 -6 0 — 164 
-15 0 0 0 0 0 -15 
-9 -4 -1 -1 0 0 -15 
-150 9 0 0 0 0 = 150 
-4 -15 —38 -90 -29 -10 - M6 
1010 
-59 0 0 9 0 0 -59 
-3 -15 -18 -10 -7 -6 -59 
101 
-33 0 0 0 0 0 -3 
—25 -8 0 0 0 0 -33 
1012 fund for Community Development Block Grants: 
Budget authority —-180 0 0 0 0 0 —180 
-7 -n -74 -25 0 0 — 180 
-23 0 0 0 0 0 -23 
-18 -6 0 0 0 0 -23 
—367 0 0 0 0 0 -367 
2 24 —48 —64 -% -87 —2⁴⁵ 
—80 0 0 0 0 0 -80 
-8 -25 -25 = 15 -6 -2 -80 
-87 0 0 0 0 0 -67 
-9 -9 -9 -12 -7 0 -4 
-28 0 0 9 0 0 -28 
-3 -13 =13 0 0 0 -28 
-13 0 0 0 0 0 -13 
-9 -4 0 0 0 0 -13 
-65 0 0 0 0 0 —65 
-10 -16 -23 -13 -3 0 —65 
0 0 0 0 0 9 9 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
-131 0 0 0 0 0 = 1321 
= 3181 — 2567 -879 -304 —1⁵⁰ -85 — 7167 


8 bling Ne te Ge ік KASEY —.. УА. The moratorium would have по net impact on outlays over the 1994-1999 period. 
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TABLE 3.—SENATOR DOLE'S PROPOSAL: DISCRETIONARY SPENDING ASSUMPTIONS, RELATIVE TO CBO'S UNCONSTRAINED BASELINE 


[In millions of dollars] 
Section — 6-Yr. Sum 
numdet, proposal — t. 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
1001 Reduce legislative branch approp. by 7.5 percent: 
Authorization ы 0 -125 -130 -135 -M0 -145 —675 
0 -14 -128 -133 -138 -143 —656 
0 -17 -18 -18 -19 -19 =91 
0 -12 -16 -17 -18 -19 -88 
0 —7⁴⁰⁰ -1 — 10500 — 10800 - 11000 - 49900 
0 —5500 —9100 — 10300 -10700 - 1000 — 46600 
0 -17 -1%2 -187 -192 -197 -934 
0 -20 -117 -153 -10 -10 —640 
-16 —62 -3 -4 -35 -36 —216 
-2 -M -24 —28 -30 -32 -130 
0 -425 0 0 0 -425 
0 -60 -18 -133 -3 -13 -425 
0 -81 —146 —201 -2% -293 -977 
0 -60 -17 -181 -226 —278 — 882 
0 —61 —62 —64 —6⁰ 67 -319 
0 -3 -18 —37 -4 -5) —1 
0 —205 -21 -211 -222 -228 — 1084 
GEEK US T MET ЛИТ 0 -181 -210 -216 -222 -228 = 1056 
1012 Cut ity Development Block Grants: 
Authorization " 0 -29 -422 -545 -63 -%5 -2M 
0 —12 -139 -317 -465 -591 —1 
0 -2 -25 -25 —26 -27 -1% 
0 -7 -20 -23 -25 -% -101 
0 -3n -387 -3% -408 -419 -1989 
0 2 15 -37 -105 - -325 
1015 Cut funds for EDA: 
Authorization 0 —82 -8u -8 -89 -91 -433 
Outlays ..... 0 -4 -30 -% -73 -8l -243 
. 
Authorization 0 9 -2 -28 -31 -30 -8 
0 8 -1 -28 —31 -30 -& 
0 —69 - -n -1 -n -364 
0 -10 -20 -30 —43 -51 -153 
0 0 0 -30 -3 -30 -90 
0 0 0 -10 -25 -30 —6⁵ 
0 -29 -29 -9 -31 -32 -151 
0 -3 -16 -29 -30 -31 -1% 
0 0 -4 -5 -5 -5 -19 
0 0 -4 -4 -5 -5 -18 
0 —123 —127 -130 —13⁴ —1³⁸ = 652 
0 -1 -50 -94 -122 -131 -416 
0 -M -M -15 -15 -16 -n 
0 -9 -13 -15 -15 -55 
0 -17 —17 -18 -18 -19 -89 
0 —12 -16 -18 -18 -19 —83 
0 1 
0 1 
0 0 -% = 100 = 100 -110 —360 
0 0 -40 -80 -100 -100 -30 
0 —31 -112 -18 -24 - 330 —90⁵ 
0 -30 —108 -1% -250 -326 — 889 
0 
0 
0 -85 -% -% -% -% -455 
0 -% -90 -70 -80 -85 -305 
4 0 -% -% -101 -103 -1% —505⁵ 
Outles aee КӨНЕ 0 -55 -63 -330 -103 -1%6 —531 
— in contracting for Medicare claims processing: 
Authorization — 0 -6 -6 -6 -6 -6 -30 
0 -6 -6 -6 -6 -6 -% 
9 -6 -7 -7 -7 -7 -3 
0 -4 -6 -7 —7 —7 -31 
0 0 0 2 2 2 6 
0 0 2 2 2 6 
0 2 2 -1 -1 -1 -3 
0 2 2 —1 —1 -1 -3 
—16 —9801 -12529 — 13220 — 13828 = 14326 -63719 
-2 —6139 — 10364 — 12523 — 13097 — 13787 — 55913 


1 Potential savings cannot be estimated. 
? Less than $500,000. 
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TABLE 4. SUMMARY OF CBO'S ESTIMATES FOR SENATOR DOLE'S PROPOSAL 


Spending category 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, history has 
shown that there are two keys nec- 
essary to effectively reduce the Federal 
budget deficit. The first is to strength- 
en the economy, make the pie bigger. 
Business prospers. Jobs and oppor- 
tunity increase. Families have more 
disposable income. Tax revenues soar, 
the Treasury reaps a windfall, and gov- 
ernment is better able to care for its 
legitimate responsibilities. 

But this key, alone, will not work. 
To take control of the deficit, it is not 
enough to strengthen the economy. 

The record-setting economic growth 
of the eighties proved that a second 
key is needed if we are to place this 
country back on a sound financial 
foundation. Due largely to the income 
tax cuts that stimulated the longest 
peacetime economic expansion in his- 
tory, Federal revenues between 1980 
and 1992 increased by 100 percent. 
Money poured into the Treasury. It is 
true that Americans were paying a 
lower percentage of their income to 
taxes, but the windfall resulted because 
Americans were making more money— 
much more, as some 18 million new 
jobs were created and more than 4 mil- 
lion new businesses opened their doors. 

While these economic boom years cut 
into the budget deficit, reducing it by 
more than 60 percent between 1986 to 
1989, from $227 to $142 billion in 1987 
dollars, the economic expansion was 
not as effective as it should have been 
in addressing the long-term deficit 
problem. Why? The answer is simple. 
And it points to the second key we 
must use if we are to effectively cut 
the deficit. That key is responsible 
Government spending. 

As the New York Times’ David 
Rosenbaum wrote: “Опе popular mis- 
conception is that the Republican tax 
cuts caused the crippling Federal budg- 
et deficit. * * * The fact is, the large 
deficit resulted because the Govern- 
ment vastly increased what it spent 
each year. * * *” In other words, had 
Congress been able to control the Fed- 
eral appetite in the eighties, it is very 
possible that the deficit would not be 
the issue it is today. 

There are two keys, Mr. President, 
the first is to strengthen the economy, 
the second is to cut Government spend- 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 

6-Year sum 

1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
-425 -114 -132 -221 —271 -335 -1507 
-4% -1% -132 -22] -271 -3% - 1588 
—7321 0 0 0 0 0 -31 
—3181 — 2567 -879 -304 —150 -% —7167 
-30 -40 -25 -20 =15 -15 - 145 
-% -40 -25 -20 -15 -15 —145 
0 -83 0 0 0 0 -83 
0 -83 0 0 0 0 —83 
-16 — 9801 — 12529 -13220 — 13828 — 14326 -63719 
-2 —6139 — 10364 — 12523 — 13097 = 13787 —55913 


ing, to make Washington more respon- 
sible and keep the money in the private 
sector where it can be invested to cre- 
ate jobs. 

Growth and jobs—global competitive- 
ness—these are the goals we seek in 
our governmental policy. Frankly, I 
believe portions of President Clinton's 
budget offers a first step toward effec- 
tively using the second key. While his 
record-setting tax increases last year 
were certainly a set back—as millions 
of Americans will discover come 
April—the near 300 cuts he calls for in 
Government programs demonstrate 
that he understands and is willing to 
make hard choices when it comes to 
trimming the size and growth of the 
bureaucracy. While I do not necessariy 
agree with all of his cuts, I am encour- 
aged by the fact that he proposes to 
eliminate over 100 Government pro- 


grams. 

But as I said, Mr. President, this 
budget is only a first step. We must see 
it as a beginning. With members of his 
party controlling both Houses of Con- 
gress, President Clinton should be able 
to go much farther in trimming and 
cutting and regaining control over а 
government that has become far too 
fat for its own good. I believe President 
Clinton is right to reallocate money to 
reflect the priorities of his administra- 
tion. He's right to do this rather than 
simply raise more taxes, upon the 
taxes he imposed last year, thus fur- 
ther increasing the financial burden 
Government places upon American 
families. But certainly the cuts he 
calls for are not the only cuts that can 
be made. For example, the 115 program 
eliminations listed only cuts $3.2 bil- 
lion from the budget: $3.2 billion out of 
& $1.5 trillion budget. That's only 3 
cents of cuts for every $15 of spending. 

And to put that $3.2 billion into per- 
spective, the SSN 21 Sea Wolf, а sub- 
marine designed to hunt and kill So- 
viet nuclear strategic submarines—So- 
viet subs that are no longer a threat— 
costs well over $3 billion apiece to 
build, operate and maintain. Cut that 
one program and we could immediately 
double or triple the savings to the tax- 
payers. 

President Clinton does make cuts in 
defense. In fact, what he is calling for 


is the most dramatic defense cuts since 
World War II. Unfortunately, these 
cuts do not fall on all the right pro- 
grams; many do not reflect the real 
needs and strategic changes in today's 
defense policy. For example, programs 
like the SSN 21 Sea Wolf continue, 
while reductions in operation and 
maintenance seriously undermine the 
readiness of our Armed Forces—readi- 
ness which proved itself invaluable dur- 
ing Operation Desert Storm. 

Events continue to demonstrate that 
this is an unsafe world. In many ways, 
conflicts in the post-cold war environ- 
ment are greater in number and much 
more complex in nature. We need to re- 
instate the defense firewall and insure 
that there are adequate funds and that 
those funds are spent on defense needs 
to reflect world security demands. 
While we do not need SSN 21 sub- 
marines, at some $3 billion a copy, to 
track a marine threat that has radi- 
cally diminished, we do need well- 
trained troops—men and women with 
high morale and the best equipment 
available. 

My other major problem with this 
budget concerns all that President 
Clinton fails to include. Despite the 
fact that the most costly item on 
President Clinton's domestic agenda is 
health care reform—that reform is not 
fully addressed in this budget. We need 
answers, Mr. President. The American 
people deserve full disclosure. This 
budget does not deliver it, and one has 
to ask, Why?“ While we may have $3.2 
billion in spending cuts in this $1.5 tril- 
lion package, I fear that there is much, 
much more money that the President 
plans to spend that he has not even in- 
cluded in the report. 

The President has, time and again, 
made reference to his appreciation for 
Thomas Jefferson. There's a little ad- 
vice Thomas Jefferson left us that I be- 
leve President Clinton would do well 
to follow. I gave this same advice to his 
predecessor. Jefferson said, the fi- 
nances of the Union should be “аз clear 
and intelligible as a merchant's books, 
so that every Member of Congress, and 
every man of any mind in the Union, 
should be able to comprehend them to 
investigate abuses, and consequently 
control them." 
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Given this criterion, this budget is 
beyond redemption. 

But again, Mr. President, I applaud 
the fact that it does include an effort 
to contain costs. I hope it indicates 
that President Clinton is serious about 
moving forward with real deficit reduc- 
tion. If we are really going to get the 
budget down and legitimately address 
the deficit, it will take a combination 
of cuts—both small and large. It will 
take long-term economic growth— 
growth based on responsible and rea- 
sonable taxation. The two must go 
hand in hand. 

The time has come to get serious 
about cutting Government spending, 
about downsizing, about enhancing the 
performance of Government and hold- 
ing it accountable for its performance. 
This can be done. The President's budg- 
et is a first step, but only a first step. 
I'm pleased to announce that today we 
are introducing legislation that goes 
much farther. It’s called the Govern- 
ment Downsizing, Performance and Ac- 
countability Act of 1994. It offers 50 
recommendations that will reduce the 
deficit by $55 billion over the next 5 
years. At the same time, it will make 
the Federal bureaucracy more effi- 
cient, improve the legislative process 
and hold Government accountable for 
its actions. 

These recommendations are not new; 
they come from the Grace Commission, 
the National Performance Review, and 
other well-respected studies and 
groups. They have four specific objec- 
tives: First, to save the taxpayers 
money; second, to streamline the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy; third, to improve 
Government performance; and, fourth, 
to reform the legislative process. 
These, of course, are all part of the sec- 
ond key I have referred to, and they go 
far beyond the reductions and spending 
control President Clinton has asked for 
in his budget. 

Frankly, I believe the Government 
Downsizing, Performance and Account- 
ability Act is Government’s answer to 
a trend that has already taken hold in 
the private sector. In the competitive 
global economic environment, those 
companies that are surviving—even 
thriving—are the companies that are 
becoming lean, efficient and cost-effec- 
tive; they are the companies that are 
delivering more goods and services for 
the money, the companies that can re- 
spond quicker and are accountable for 
their performance. Governments 
should be no different. 

Our client is the taxpayer, and frank- 
ly, the taxpayers aren't getting their 
money's worth. The Government 
Downsizing, Performance and Account- 
ability Act is a good first step toward 
correcting that. 

It includes 8 proposals to eliminate, 
phase-out or privatize Federal pro- 
grams, and 22 more specific proposals 
to cut spending. Both the legislative 
and the executive branches are called 
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upon to make cuts. The plan also in- 
cludes 10 proposals to reduce Govern- 
ment bureaucracy by consolidating 
overlapping Government agencies, re- 
ducing paperwork, and streamlining 
procedures. And, I am pleased to say, it 
contains what I believe is a critical 
tool for fiscal responsibility—a tool 
most Americans want to see adopted— 
the line-item veto. 

Mr. President, this plan is specific. It 
is workable. It is needed. It is an exam- 
ple of the second key to taking control 
of Federal spending. While I applaud 
President Clinton’s cost containment 
in the budget he has just delivered, I 
believe most—if not all—Americans 
would agree that much more needs to 
be done. The Government Downsizing, 
Performance and Accountability Act is 
one more important step. I encourage 
all of my colleagues to embrace it. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President and Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I am pleased to join 
today with our Republican leader, Sen- 
ator DOLE, and 15 of our colleagues in 
introducing the Government 
Downsizing, Performance and Account- 
ability Act. Also known as the 50-50 
bill, this legislation comprises a 50- 
point plan to cut Federal spending by 
more than $50 billion over the next 5 
years. Most importantly, these savings 
would apply to deficit reduction be- 
cause the bill would lower the discre- 
tionary spending caps. 

I have been part of an informal task 
force that has shaped this bill over the 
last few months drawing from гес- 
ommendations of the Grace Commis- 
sion, Citizens Against Government 
Waste, the Vice President's National 
Performance Review, Penny-Kasich, 
and the legislation of yesterday, the 
Kerry-Brown amendment, and a lot of 
other individual Senator’s ideas. I com- 
mend the leader and his staff for their 
work in pulling together the many di- 
verse ideas and interests that are em- 
bodied in this bill. 

In a similar legislative vein, I am dis- 
appointed that the Senate did not 
adopt the spending cut amendment 
proposed yesterday by the Senator 
from Nebraska (Мг. KERREY] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] to 
the disaster relief bill that is before us. 

Earlier yesterday, the press reported 
the Senator from Nebraska to be dis- 
couraged that some Senators would 
vote against his amendment while sup- 
porting à balanced budget amendment 
to the Constitution. This is one Sen- 
ator who voted for the Kerrey-Brown 
amendment, and I am one of the origi- 
nal authors of the balanced budget 
amendment that we will be debating in 
the Chamber by the end of this month. 

I understand and I share his frustra- 
tion. However, I point out to him that 
the Senate did not adopt his amend- 
ment because it was not worthy; it cer- 
tainly was. It was important. But I 
wish he would become a cosponsor of 
our balanced-budget amendment and 
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bring to the floor once and for all this 
debate, which would then make a 
Kerrey-Brown type amendment, some- 
thing on which this Congress could not 
“pass go," or this Senate could not 
“pass go," as it did yesterday, but it 
would have to wrestle with it in a 
much more sincere vain. 

It is just this kind of frustration, 
with a business as usual budget proc- 
ess, that has converted many former 
skeptics into committed supporters of 
а balanced budget amendment. In fact, 
one of those is the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee 
that has led this issue, Senator PAUL 
SIMON, of Illinois, in his support and 
his leadership on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41. 

It is understandable if many of my 
colleagues have turned to a constitu- 
tional mandate out of frustration. We 
saw the reason yesterday in the Cham- 
ber. Today, we introduce a bill which 
we hope can become law. But more 
than likely the process and the forces 
inside the process will submerge it or 
sidetrack it in a way that it will not 
bet a fair up-or-down vote. 

So when I speak out about a balanced 
budget amendment, as I did in the 
Chamber last week, it is to dem- 
onstrate that a fundamental and criti- 
cal right is at stake, the right of the 
people to be free from the burdens cre- 
ated by excessive Government debt. 
Today, I wish to rise to point out that 
the nature and the importance of this 
right make it the very kind of right 
traditionally and appropriately рго- 
tected in the Constitution. 

Mr. President, you know that the 
Constitution is that which spells out 
our rights and protects them. I argue 
that the right to be free from Federal 
debt for future generations is just as 
important a right as all of the others 
that are embodied in the Constitution. 

Last week I noted that President 
Woodrow Wilson had made the clear 
difference between spending without 
taxation and taxation without rep- 
resentation as being one and the same. 

This was more than just a compari- 
son. Deficit spending is in fact a form 
of taxation without representation. 
Deficit spending confers a benefit to 
one group in our society—those who 
benefit from the largesse of the Gov- 
ernment in the immediate sense—at 
the expense of an innocent and unrep- 
resented group who are sent the bill in 
the next generation. This is something 
this Congress and this Senate has to 
stop. Starting on February 22, we will 
have an opportunity to debate a con- 
stitutional amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 41, that brings all that have 
to focus for the first time in this body 
in a good many years. 

Let us remember, Mr. President, that 
we fought a revolution over taxation 
without representation, and when you 
talk to young people today who realize 
that the Federal Government already 
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has a $17,000 debt bill to hand them 
when they become of age, when they 
become voters and taxpayers, I do not 
blame them for being frustrated. I 
would argue that they ought to be 
angry over that kind of an approach. 

The issue of taxation without rep- 
resentation was addressed originally in 
the Constitution by allowing bills to 
raise revenue to originate exclusively 
in the House of Representatives. Re- 
member that, originally, the signifi- 
cance of the popular vote was 
unforseen in Presidential elections and 
U.S. Senators were chosen by State 
legislatures. The House was the only 
part of any of the three branches that 
was popularly chosen and directly rep- 
resentative of the people. The Framers 
assumed that limiting tax bills to orig- 
inating in the House would adequately 
protect the right of those who are 
taxed to be fully represented. 

The Framers, of course, could not 
foresee that they had accounted for 
only one-half of the equation. 

They also assumed as a given that, 
by specifically enumerating the rel- 
atively few powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and because of their under- 
standing of the definitions of those 
powers, they were creating a Federal 
Government that always would be 
small as national governments go, with 
its scope strictly limited. 

And in fact, as late as 1929, the Fed- 
eral Government accounted for only 
about 3 percent of the gross national 
product. 

Therefore, the Framers never envi- 
sioned a Federal Government that 
could grow to a size and scope where 
its budgetary activities could рго- 
foundly affect the economy. 

Similarly, the Framers assumed a 
government with its finances tethered 
by adherence to a gold standard. This 
firm assumption was indirectly ac- 
knowledged in Article I, section 10, 
which still says, in part, “Мо State 
shall * * * make any Thing but gold 
and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of 
Debts. * * *" Thus, the Government's 
ability to borrow would be further con- 
strained by the limited ability of the 
money supply to expand to accommo- 
date it. 

Finally, historical authorities agree 
that the norm of balanced budgets at 
virtually all times except during war 
was always a part of the unwritten con- 
stitution. 

For example, University of Virginia 
professor, William Breit, was quoted in 
1985, in the Judiciary Committee’s Sen- 
ate Report 99-162, as follows: 

The balanced-budget rule which served as 
part of the Constitution was, of course, not 
in the form of a written statement. * * * But 
it nevertheless had constitutional status. 
For expenditures in excess of receipts were 
considered to be in violation of moral prin- 
ciples. The imperative of the balanced budg- 
et was an extra-legal rule or custom that 
grew up around the formal document. It ex- 
isted outside the precise letter of the Con- 
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stitution on all fours with the system of po- 
litical parties, the presidential cabinet, the 
actual operation of the electoral college sys- 
tem, and the doctrine of judicial review. 

The original Constitution was bit- 
terly controversial. It was ratified by a 
handful of votes in several States, and 
then only after firm promises were 
made to add a Bill of Rights in the 
First Congress. 

In other words, many of the Framers 
did not think it was really that nec- 
essary to include explicit provisions 
protecting rights like freedom of 
speech and religion, the right to keep 
and bear arms, and freedom from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. Even 
more so, they could hardly imagine the 
need for a balanced budget provision, 
because even a government that would 
quarter soldiers in private homes and 
impose taxation without representa- 
tion, as the British despot had done, 
would not be so reckless in its oper- 
ations as to incur massive debts. 

Uniquely among the Nation’s Found- 
ers, however, Thomas Jefferson did 
foresee what abuses of the public purse 
were possible. That’s why, in a 1798 let- 
ter to John Taylor, he wrote: 

I wish it were possible to obtain a single 
amendment to our constitution. I would be 
willing to depend on that alone for the re- 
duction of the administration of our govern- 
ment to the genuine principles of its con- 
stitution; I mean an additional article, tak- 
ing from the federal government the power 
of borrowing. 

And again, in 1798, he wrote: 

If there is one omission I fear in the docu- 
ment called the Constitution, it is that we 
did not restrict the power of government to 
borrow money. 

Jefferson and John Adams were per- 
haps the most adamant among the 
Founders to insist that refraining from 
excessive indebtedness was a moral im- 
perative for the Government. Unfortu- 
nately, when the original Constitution 
was being drafted, Jefferson was rep- 
resenting our young Nation in France 
and Adams was in England. Had they 
not been abroad, we probably would 
not have to debate a balanced budget 
amendment today. 

When the Senate returns after Presi- 
dent's Day, I will resume this discus- 
sion of how the balanced budget 
amendment is appropriate to the rest 
of the Constitution, how the fundamen- 
tal rights it seeks to protect have been 
violated and the people harmed, and 
how a constitutional amendment is the 
only remedy. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, I 
rise today to join Senator DOLE and 15 
of my colleagues in introducing the 
Government Downsizing, Performance, 
and Accountability Act of 1994 and to 
call for its prompt enactment. 

Its not surprising to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when something goes on for 
a long time we forget that it’s happen- 
ing. We get distracted by daily life and 
don’t notice it anymore. Modern tech- 
nology makes space flight and satellite 
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communications possible, and as time 
passes we don’t even notice when a 
space shuttle flight takes off or when 
we see events shown live on television 
from the other side of the world. 

But if we overspend on our credit 
cards, we get a bill in the mail at the 
end of the month. We have to notice 
it—it’s a rude awakening that no mat- 
ter how we rationalize spending, even- 
tually we need cash to pay the bill. But 
too many Senators don’t look at the 
accounts of the Treasury, mailed to us 
each month, so we keep spending more 
money. We're $4.5 trillion in debt, and 
we keep spending money, and borrow- 
ing to pay the interest, and because 
daily life goes on we don't notice that 
we're moving towards financial ruin. 

Financial ruin will come eventually 
because we can't afford to pay the in- 
terest on an ever increasing debt. Gross 
interest on the public debt for fiscal 
year 1994 is projected by President 
Clinton's budget to be $299 billion. 
That's more than half of all domestic 
discretionary spending. The budget def- 
icit for fiscal year 1994 is less than ex- 
pected, but that is because of lower in- 
terest rates for financing the debt and 
increases in taxes, not because of 
spending cuts. We can't keep borrowing 
money to finance current spending. We 
must cut spending, stop borrowing, and 
pay off the debt. 

Our first step must be to cut spend- 
ing now. That is why we are introduc- 
ing the Government Downsizing, Per- 
formance, and Accountability Act of 
1994 today. The Act contains 50 com- 
monsense proposals to save money and 
make the Government more efficient. 
The act includes my Federal Govern- 
ment reduction plan, which will cut 
Federal administrative expenses by $3 
billion for fiscal years 1994 and 1995, 
and freezes such expenses at the 1995 
level for fiscal year 1996. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has estimated that 
this will save $41.7 billion over 5 years. 

Administrative expenses that will be 
cut by the act include travel and ship- 
ping; non-Government rents; commu- 
nications and utilities; printing; con- 
sultants fees; supplies and materials; 
and other services. Administrative ex- 
penses under the act do not include ex- 
penses of the Department of Defense, 
which has had its budget cut substan- 
tially already. Administrative expenses 
under the act also do not include cer- 
tain program expenses that are ac- 
counted for under the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget's Object Class 25.2 
“other services" expense category. 

The administrative expense cuts we 
are proposing will not harm govern- 
ment services, but will streamline the 
Federal bureaucracy by eliminating 
waste. I know firsthand that overhead 
can be trimmed, even while productiv- 
ity is increased. When a business or à 
corporation—indeed, even a  house- 
hold—encounters financial trouble, the 
first thing it does is cut overhead. The 
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Federal Government can do the same. 
And with the reduced number of Gov- 
ernment employees needed under the 
administration’s reinventing govern- 
ment plan, less administrative services 
will be needed. 

The act contains 49 other proposals 
to save taxpayer’s money, streamline 
the Federal bureaucracy, improve Gov- 
ernment performance, and reform the 
legislative process. The act saves tax- 
payer’s money by cutting 7.5 percent 
from the legislative branch and Execu- 
tive Office of the President’s budgets. I 
have voluntarily cut 20 percent from 
my Senate office budget. The act im- 
proves Government performance by im- 
posing a single accounting standard in- 
stead of the 287 we are working under 
now. The act reforms the legislative 
process by calling for a line-item veto, 
a 5-year limit on authorization for new 
programs, and a super-majority vote 
for emergency spending legislation. 

Most important, the $50 billion that 
the Government Downsizing, Perform- 
ance and Accountability Act will save 
will all go towards deficit reduction. 
The act ensures that the savings will 
not be spent on any new spending plans 
because it reduces the discretionary 
spending cap. Only by cutting spending 
and reducing the cap can we protect 
our Nation's financial future. I urge 
my colleagues to join us by supporting 
this act to reduce the deficit and the 
long-term burden of carrying interest 
on the national debt. 


By Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, and Mr. COCHRAN): 

S. 1844. A bill to transfer administra- 
tive consideration of applications for 
Federal recognition of an Indian tribe 
to an independent commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

INDIAN FEDERAL RECOGNITION ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES ACT OF 1994 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Indian Federal Rec- 
ognition Administrative Procedures 
Act of 1994. I ат pleased to note that 
Senators INOUYE and COCHRAN have 
joined with me as cosponsors of this 
legislation. 

From the earliest times, the Con- 
gress has acted to recognize the unique 
government-to-government relation- 
ship with the tribes. There are and al- 
ways have been some Indian tribes 
which have not been recognized by the 
Federal Government. This lack of rec- 
ognition does not alter the fact of the 
existence of the tribe or of its retained 
inherent sovereignty; it merely means 
that there is no formal political rela- 
tionship between the tribal govern- 
ment and the Federal Government and 
that the enrolled members of the tribe 
are not eligible for the services and 
benefits accorded to Indians because of 
their status as members of federally 
recognized Indian tribes. 

Over the years, the Federal courts 
have ruled that recognition, while sole- 
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ly within the authority of the Con- 
gress, may also be conferred through 
actions of the executive branch. Both 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Interior have historically acted in 
ways which the courts have found to 
constitute recognition of Indian tribes. 
And beginning in 1954, it was the estab- 
lished policy of the Congress to offi- 
cially sanction the termination of the 
Federal/tribal relationship. This mis- 
guided policy was only effectively 
ended in 1970 when President Nixon 
called for the beginning of an era of 
self-determination and the end of ter- 
mination. 

In 1978, the Department of the Inte- 
rior promulgated regulations to estab- 
lish criteria and procedures for the rec- 
ognition of Indian tribes by the Sec- 
retary. Since that time tribal groups 
have filed 147 petitions for review. Of 
those, 28 have been resolved and 75 are 
letters expressing an intent to petition, 
and "7 require legislative authority to 
proceed. The remainder are in various 
stages of consideration by the Depart- 
ment. During this same time, the Con- 
gress has recognized six other tribal 
groups through legislation. 

In 1978, 1983, 1988, 1989, and 1992 the 
Committee on Indian Affairs held over- 
sight hearings on the Federal recogni- 
tion process. At each of those hearings 
the record has clearly shown that the 
process is not working properly. The 
process in the Department of the Inte- 
rior is time consuming and costly. 
Some tribal groups allege that it leads 
to unfair and unfounded results. It has 
been hindered by a lack of staff and re- 
Sources needed to fairly and promptly 
review all petitions, although there has 
been some improvement over the years. 
At the same time, the Congress extends 
recognition to tribes with little or no 
reference to the legal standards and 
criteria employed by the Department. 
The result is yet another layer of in- 
consistency and apparent unfairness. 

The record from our previous hear- 
ings reveals a clear need for the Con- 
gress to address the problems affecting 
the recognition process. I believe that 
the bill we are introducing today will 
go а long way toward resolving the 
problems which have plagued both the 
Department and the petitioners over 
the years. This bill is not an attempt 
to rewrite the existing body of laws 
that apply to the recognition process. 
It incorporates the Secretary's existing 
recognition criteria and by doing so 
avoids the need to reevaluate prior de- 
cisions of the Department and the need 
for tribal groups to file new petitions. 

The Indian Federal Recognition Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act provides 
for the creation of the Commission on 
Indian Recognition. The Commission 
will be composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the President. The Commis- 
sion would be authorized to hold hear- 
ings, take testimony, and reach final 
determinations on petitions for rec- 
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ognition. The bill provides realistic 
timeliness to guide the Commission in 
the review and decisionmaking process. 
Under the existing process, some peti- 
tioners have waited 10 years or more 
for even а cursory review of their peti- 
tion. The bill we are introducing today 
requires the Commission to complete 
an initial review within 12 months 
from the date of the filing of the peti- 
tion. It also requires the Commission 
to make a proposed finding on the peti- 
tion within 1 year from the date that 
active consideration of the petition 
began. 

To ensure fairness, the bill provides 
for appeals of adverse decisions to the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. То ensure 
promptness, the bill authorizes in- 
creased funding for the costs of proc- 
essing petitions through the Commis- 
sion and to assist petitioners in the de- 
velopment of their petitions. This bill 
will also provide finality for both the 
petitioners and the Department. The 
Department has had а process of one 
type or another for recognizing Indian 
tribes since the 1930's. Great uncer- 
tainty has existed about how or when 
this process might be concluded and 
how many Indian tribes will ultimately 
be recognized. I believe that it is in the 
interests of all parties to have a clear 
deadline for the completion of the rec- 
ognition process. Accordingly, the bill 
requires all interested tribal groups to 
file their petitions within 6 years after 
the date of enactment and the Commis- 
sion must complete all of its work 
within 12 years from the date of enact- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Indian 
Federal Recognition Administrative 
Procedures Act of 1994 and a section- 
by-section summary be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 1844 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
"Indian Federal Recognition Administrative 
Procedures Act of 1994”, 

PURPOSES 

SEc. 2. The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) establish an administrative procedure 
for the recognition of the existence of cer- 
tain Indian tribes; 

(2) extend to Indian groups the protection, 
Services, and benefits available from the 
Federal Government pursuant to the Federal 
trust responsibility; 

(3) extend to Indian groups the immunities 
and privileges available to federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes as well as the responsibil- 
ities and obligations of such Indian tribes; 

(4) ensure that the special government-to- 
government relationship between the United 
States and Indian tribes has a consistent 
legal and historical basis; 
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(5) provide clear and consistent standards 
of administrative review of recognition peti- 
tions for Indian groups; and 

(6) expedite the administrative review 
process by providing definitive timelines for 
review and adequate resources to process 
recognition petitions. 

DEFINITIONS 

SEC. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term ''Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or a representative 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior. 

(2) The term Commission“ means the 
independent commission established under 
section 4. 

(3) The term Department“ means the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

(4) The term Bureau“ means the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. 

(5) The term area office" means an area 
office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(6) The term “Indian tribe" means any In- 
dian entity that— 

(A) is located within any of the States of 
the United States, and 

(B) is recognized by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be an Indian tribe. 

(T) The term Indian group" means any In- 
dian entity that— 

(A) is located within any of the States of 
the United States, and 

(B) is not recognized by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be an Indian tribe. 

(8) The term "petitioner" means any en- 
tity which has submitted, or submits, a peti- 
tion to the Secretary requesting recognition 
that the entity is an Indian tribe. 

(9) The term “autonomous” means having 
its own tribal council, internal process, or 
other organizational mechanism which the 
Indian group has used as its own means of 
making decisions independent of the control 
of any other Indian governing entity, and in 
using such term for purposes of this Act, 
such term must be understood in the context 
of the culture and social organization of that 
Indian group. 

(10) The term member of an Indian group” 
means an individual who— 

(A) is recognized by an Indian group as 
meeting its membership criteria; 

(B) consents to being listed as a member of 
that group; and 

(C) is not à member of any Indian tribe. 

(11) The term member of an Indian tribe“ 
means an individual who— 

(A) meets the membership requirements of 
the Indian tribe, as set forth in its governing 
document or recognized collectively by those 
persons comprising the governing body of 
the Indian tribe, and 

(B) has continuously maintained tribal re- 
lations with the tribe, or is listed on the 
tribal rolls of that Indian tribe as a member, 
if such rolls are maintained. 

(12) The term "historical" means dating 
back to the earliest documented contact be- 
tween— 

(A) the aboriginal Indian group from which 
the petitioners descended, and 

(B) citizens or officials of the United 
States, colonial or territorial governments, 
or if relevant, citizens and officials of foreign 
governments from which the United States 
acquired territory. 

(13) The term continuous“ means, with 
respect to any Indian group, extending from 
generation to generation throughout the In- 
dian group's history essentially without 
interruption. 

(14) The term indigenous“ means native 
to the area that constitutes the continental 
United States in that at least part of the 
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group's aboriginal range extended into what 
is now the area that constitutes the con- 
tinental United States. 

(15) The term community“ means апу 
people living within such a reasonable prox- 
imity as to allow group interaction and 
maintenance of tribal relations. 

(16) The term other party" means any af- 
fected person or organization other than the 
petitioner who submits comments or evi- 
dence in support of, or in opposition to, а pe- 
tition. 

(17) The term ‘‘petition’’ means a petition 
submitted to the Commission under section 
5(а)(1) or transferred to the Commission 
under section 5(a)(3). 

(18) The term “treaty” means any treaty— 

(A) negotiated and ratified by the United 
States with, or on behalf of, any Indian 
group, 

(B) made by any sovereign with, or on be- 
half of, any Indian group, whereby the Unit- 
ed States acquired territory by purchase or 
cession, or 

(C) negotiated by the United States with, 
or on behalf of, any Indian group in Califor- 
nia, whether or not the treaty was subse- 
quently ratified. 

COMMISSION ON INDIAN RECOGNITION 

SEC. 4. (аХ1) There is established, as an 
independent commission, the Commission 
on Indian Recognition". 

(2ХА) The Commission shall consist of 3 
members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(B) No more than 2 members of the Com- 
mission may be members of the same politi- 
cal party. 

(C) The Commission shall hold its first 
meeting no later than 30 days after the date 
on which all members of the Commission 
have been appointed and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

(D) Each member of the Commission shall 
be entitled to one vote which shall be equal 
to the vote of every other member of the 
Commission. 

(E) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(F) In making appointments to the Com- 
mission, the President shall give careful con- 
sideration to— 

(i) recommendations received from Indian 
tribes, and 

(ii) individuals who have а background in 
Indian law or policy, anthropology, geneal- 
ogy, or history. 

(3) At the time appointments are made 
under paragraph (2)(A), the President shall 
designate one of such appointees as chair- 
man of the Commission. 

(4) Two members of the Commission shall 
constitute à quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

(5) The Commission may adopt such rules 
(consistent with the provisions of this Act) 
as may be necessary to establish its proce- 
dures and to govern the manner of its oper- 
ations, organization, and personnel. 

(b)1XA) Each member of the Commission 
not otherwise employed by the United States 
Government shall receive compensation at a 
rate equal to the daily equivalent of the an- 
nual rate of basic pay prescribed for level V 
of the Executive Schedule under section 5316 
of title 5, United States Code, for each day, 
including traveltime, such member is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties au- 
thorized by the Commission. 

(B) Except as provided in subparagraph (C), 
a member of the Commission who is other- 
wise an officer or employee of the United 
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States Government shall serve on the Com- 
mission without additional compensation, 
but such service shall be without interrup- 
tion or loss of civil service status or privi- 
lege. 

(C) А11 members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence expenses during the perform- 
ance of duties of the Commission while away 
from home or their regular place of business, 
in accordance with subchapter I of chapter 57 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia. 

(c) The Commission shall carry out the du- 
ties assigned to the Commission by this Act, 
and shall meet the requirements imposed on 
the Commission by this Act. 

(d)1) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
chairman of the Commission is authorized 
to— 

(A) appoint, terminate, and fix the com- 
pensation (without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title, or of any other provision of law, relat- 
ing to the number, classification, and Gen- 
eral Schedule rates) of an Executive Director 
of the Commission and of such other person- 
nel as the chairman deems advisable to as- 
sist in the performance of the duties of the 
Commission, at a rate not to exceed a rate 
equal to the daily equivalent of the annual 
rate of basic pay prescribed for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
title 5, United States Code; and 

(B) procure, as authorized by section 
3109(b) of title 5, United States Code, tem- 
porary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized by law for agencies in 
the executive branch, but at rates not to ex- 
ceed the daily equivalent of the annual rate 
of basic pay prescribed for level V of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5316 of such 
title. 

(2) The Commission is authorized— 

(A) to hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times, 

(B) to take such testimony, 

(C) to have such printing and binding done, 

(D) subject to the availability of funds, to 
enter into such contracts and other arrange- 
ments, 

(E) to make such expenditures, and 

(F) to take such other actions, 
as the Commission may deem advisable. Any 
member of the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Commission. 

(3) The provisions of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act shall not apply to the Com- 
mission established under this section. 

(4)(A) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any officer, department, 
agency, establishment, or instrumentality of 
the Federal Government such information as 
the Commission may require for the purpose 
of this Act, and each such officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish, 
to the extent permitted by law, such infor- 
mation, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

(B) Upon the request of the chairman of 
the Commission, the head of any Federal de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality is au- 
thorized to make any of the facilities and 
services of such department, agency, or in- 
strumentality available to the Commission 
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and detail any of the personnel of such de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality to the 
Commission, on a nonreimbursable basis, to 
assist the Commission in carrying out its du- 
ties under this section. 

(C) The Commission may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(e) The Commission shall cease to exist on 
the date that is 60 days after the date on 
which the Commission publishes in the Fed- 
eral Register the last determination the 
Commission is required to make under sec- 
tion 8(b) with respect to petitions filed under 
section 5(a). All records, documents, and ma- 
terials of the Commission, prior to its termi- 
nation, shall be transferred by the Commis- 
sion to the National Archives and Records 
Administration. 

PETITIONS FOR RECOGNITION 

SEC. 5. (аХ1) Any Indian group that is in- 
digenous (including any Indian group whose 
relationship with the Federal Government 
was terminated by law) may submit to the 
Commission, during the 72-month period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this Act, 
a petition requesting that the Commission 
recognize that the Indian group is an Indian 
tribe. 

(2) The provisions of this Act do not apply 
to the following groups or entities, which 
shall not be eligible for recognition under 
this Act— 

(A) Indian tribes, organized bands, pueblos, 
communities, and Alaska Native entities 
which are already recognized by the Sec- 
retary as eligible to receive services from 
the Bureau; 

(B) splinter groups, political factions, com- 
munities, or groups of any character which 
separate from the main body of an Indian 
tribe that, at the time of such separation, is 
recognized as being an Indian tribe by the 
Secretary, unless it can be clearly estab- 
lished that the group, faction, or community 
has functioned throughout history until the 
date of such petition as an autonomous In- 
dian tribal entity; and 

(C) groups, or successors in interest of 
groups, that prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act, have petitioned for, and been de- 
nied or refused, recognition as an Indian 
tribe under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

(3) No later than 30 days after the date on 
which all of the members of the Commission 
have been appointed and confirmed by the 
Senate, the Secretary shall transfer to the 
Commission all petitions pending before the 
Department that request the Secretary, or 
the Federal Government, to recognize or ac- 
knowledge an Indian group as an Indian 
tribe. On the date of such transfer, the Sec- 
retary and the Department shall cease to 
have any authority to recognize or acknowl- 
edge, on behalf of the Federal Government, 
any Indian group as an Indian tribe. Peti- 
tions transferred to the Commission under 
this paragraph shall, for purposes of this 
Act, be considered as having been submitted 
to the Commission as of the date of such 
transfer. 

(b) Any petition submitted under sub- 
section (a) by an Indian group shall be in a 
form which clearly indicates that it is a peti- 
tion requesting the Commission to recognize 
that the Indian group is an Indian tribe and 
shall contain each of the following: 

(1) A statement of facts establishing that 
the petitioner has been identified from his- 
torical times until the present, on a substan- 
tially continuous basis, as Indian, except 
that a petitioner shall not be considered as 
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having failed to satisfy any requirement of 
this subsection merely because of fluctua- 
tions of tribal activity during various years. 
Evidence which can be offered to dem- 
onstrate Indian identity of the petitioner on 
a substantially continuous basis shall in- 
clude one or more of the following: 

(A) Repeated identification of the peti- 
tioner as Indian by Federal authorities, in- 
cluding actions which constitute legislative 
or administrative termination. 

(B) Longstanding relationships of the peti- 
tioner with State governments based on 
identification of the petitioner as Indian. 

(C) Repeated dealings of the petitioner 
with a county, parish, or other local govern- 
ment in a relationship based on the Indian 
identity of the petitioner. 

(D) Repeated identification of the peti- 
tioner as an Indian entity by records in 
courthouses, churches, or schools. 

(E) Repeated identification of the peti- 
tioner as an Indian entity by anthropolo- 
gists, historians, or other scholars. 

(F) Repeated identification of the peti- 
tioner as an Indian entity in newspapers and 
books. 

(G) Repeated identification of the peti- 
tioner as an Indian entity by, and dealings of 
the petitioner as an Indian entity with, In- 
dian tribes or recognized national Indian or- 
ganizations. 

(2) Evidence that— 

(A) a substantial portion of the member- 
ship of the petitioner lives in a community 
viewed as Indian and distinct from other 
populations in the area, and 

(B) members of the petitioner are descend- 
ants of an Indian group or groups which his- 
torically inhabited a specific area. 

(3) A statement of facts which establishes 
that the petitioner has maintained tribal po- 
litical influence or other authority over its 
members as an autonomous entity from his- 
torical times until the present. 

(4) A copy of the present governing docu- 
ment of the petitioner describing in full the 
membership criteria of the petitioner and 
the procedures through which the petitioner 
currently governs its affairs and members. 

(5) A list of all current members of the pe- 
titioner and their current addresses and a 
copy of each available former list of mem- 
bers based on the petitioner’s own defined 
criteria. The membership must consist of in- 
dividuals who have established descendancy 
from an Indian group which existed histori- 
cally or from historical Indian groups which 
combined and functioned as a single autono- 
mous entity. Evidence of tribal membership 
required by the Commission includes (but is 
not limited to)— 

(A) descendancy rolls prepared by the Sec- 
retary for the petitioner for purposes of dis- 
tributing claims money, providing allot- 
ments, or other purposes; 

(B) State, Federal, or other official records 
or evidence identifying present members of 
the petitioner, or ancestors of present mem- 
bers of the petitioner, as being an Indian de- 
scendant and a member of the petitioner; 

(C) church, school, and other similar en- 
rollment records indicating membership in 
the petitioner; 

(D) affidavits of recognition by tribal el- 
ders, leaders, or the tribal governing body as 
being an Indian descendant of the Indian 
group and a member of the petitioner; and 

(E) other records or evidence identifying 
the person as a member of the petitioner. 

NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF PETITION 

SEC. 6. (a) Within 30 days after a petition is 
submitted or transferred to the Commission 
under section 5(a) the Commission shall 
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send an acknowledgment of receipt in writ- 
ing to the petitioner and shall have pub- 
lished in the Federal Register a notice of 
such receipt, including the name, location, 
and mailing address of the petitioner and 
such other information that will identify the 
entity submitting the petition and the date 
the petition was received by the Commis- 
sion. The notice shall also indicate where a 
copy of the petition may be examined. 

(b) The Commission shall also notify, in 
writing, the Governor and attorney general 
of, and each recognized Indian tribe within, 
any State in which a petitioner resides. 

(c) The Commission shall publish the no- 
tice of receipt of the petition in a major 
newspaper of general circulation in the town 
or city nearest the location of the petitioner. 
The notice will include, in addition to the in- 
formation described in subsection (a), notice 
of opportunity for other parties to submit 
factual or legal arguments in support of, or 
in opposition to, the petition. Such submis- 
sions shall be provided to the petitioner upon 
receipt by the Commission. The petitioner 
Shall be provided an opportunity to respond 
to such submissions prior to a determination 
on the petition by the Commission. 

PROCESSING THE PETITION 


Бес. 7. (a)(1) Upon receipt of a petition, the 
Commission shall conduct a review to deter- 
mine whether the petitioner is entitled to be 
recognized as an Indian tribe. 

(2) The review conducted under paragraph 
(1) shall include consideration of the peti- 
tion, supporting evidence, and the factual 
statements contained in the petition. 

(3) The Commission may also initiate other 
research for any purpose relative to analyz- 
ing the petition and obtaining additional in- 
formation about the petitioner's status and 
may consider any evidence which may be 
submitted by other parties. 

(b) Prior to actual consideration of the pe- 
tition and by no later than the date that is 
12 months after the date on which the peti- 
tion is submitted or transferred to the Com- 
mission, the Commission shall notify the pe- 
titioner of any obvious deficiencies, or sig- 
nificant omissions, that are apparent upon 
an initial review of the petition and provide 
the petitioner with an opportunity to with- 
draw the petition for further work or to sub- 
mit additional information or a clarifica- 
tion. 

(cX1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, petitions shall be considered on a 
first come, first served basis, determined by 
the date of the original filing of the petition 
with the Commission, or the Department of 
the Interior if the petition is one transferred 
to the Commission pursuant to section 5(a). 
The Commission shall establish a priority 
register including those petitions pending 
before the Department of the Interior on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) Petitions that are submitted to the 
Commission by Indian groups whose rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government was 
terminated by law or by Indian groups that 
were parties to treaties— 

(A) shall receive priority consideration 
over petitions submitted by any other Indian 
groups, and 

(B) shall be considered on an expedited 
basis. 

(а) The Commission shall provide the peti- 
tioner and other parties submitting com- 
ments on the petition notice of the date on 
which the petition comes under active con- 
sideration. 

(e) A petitioner may, at its option and 
upon written request, withdraw its petition 
prior to publication in the Federal Register 
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by the Commission of proposed findings 
under section 8(а) and may, if it so desires, 
resubmit a new petition. A petitioner shall 
not lose its priority date by withdrawing and 
resubmitting its petitions, but the time peri- 
ods provided in section 8a) shall begin to 
run upon active consideration of the resub- 
mitted petition. 
PROPOSED FINDINGS AND DETERMINATION 

БЕС. 8. (a)(1) Within 1 year after notifying 
the petitioner under section 7(d) that active 
consideration of the petition has begun, the 
Commission shall make a proposed finding 
on the petition and shall publish the pro- 
posed finding in the Federal Register. 

(2) The Commission may delay making 
proposed findings on a petition under para- 
graph (1) for 180 days upon a showing of good 
cause by the petitioner. 

(3) In addition to the proposed findings, the 
Commission shall prepare a report on each 
petition which summarizes the evidence for 
the proposed findings. Copies of such report 
shall be available to the petitioner and to 
other parties upon request. 

(4) Upon publication of the proposed find- 
ings under paragraph (1), any individual or 
organization wishing to challenge the pro- 
posed findings shall have a response period of 
120 days to present factual or legal argu- 
ments and evidence to rebut the evidence 
upon which the proposed findings are based. 

(0)(1) After consideration of any written 
arguments and evidence submitted to rebut 
the proposed findings made under subsection 
(a)1) the Commission shall make a deter- 
mination of whether the petitioner is recog- 
nized by the Federal Government to be an 
Indian tribe. Except as otherwise provided by 
this Act, the determination shall be consid- 
ered to be a determination on such recogni- 
tion by the Federal Government, and shall 
also be treated as a determination on such 
recognition by the Secretary, for all pur- 
poses of law. 

(2) By no later than the date that is 60 days 
after the close of the 120-day response period 
described in subsection (a)(4), the Commis- 
sion shall— 

(A) make a determination of whether the 
petitioner is a federally recognized Indian 


(B) publish a summary of the determina- 
tion in the Federal Register; and 

(C) deliver a copy of the determination and 
summary to the petitioner. 

(3) Any determination made under para- 
graph (1) shall become effective on the date 
that is 60 days after the date on which the 
summary of the determination is published 
under paragraph (2). 

(c) In making the proposed findings and de- 
termination under this section with respect 
to any petition, the Commission shall recog- 
nize the petitioner as an Indian tribe if the 
petition meets all the requirements of sec- 
tion 5(b). The Commission shall not make 
such findings or determination of recogni- 
tion of the petitioner if such requirements 
have not been met by the petitioner. 

(4) If the Commission determines under 
subsection (bei) that the petitioner should 
not be recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment to be an Indian tribe, the Commission 
shall analyze and forward to the petitioner 
other options, if any, under which applica- 
tion for services and other benefits of the 
Bureau may be made. 

(e) A determination by the Commission 
that an Indian group is recognized by the 
Federal Government as an Indian tribe shall 
not— 

(1) have the effect of depriving or diminish- 
ing the right of any other Indian tribe to 
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govern its reservation as such reservation 
existed prior to the recognition of such In- 
dian group, 

(2) have the effect of depriving or diminish- 
ing any property right held in trust or recog- 
nized by the United States for such other In- 
dian tribe prior to the recognition of such In- 
dian group, or 

(3) have the effect of depriving or diminish- 
ing any previously or independently existing 
claim by a petitioner to any such property 
right held in trust by the United States for 
such other Indian tribe prior to the recogni- 
tion of such Indian group. 


APPEALS 


БЕС. 9. (a) Ву no later than 60 days after 
the date on which the summary of the deter- 
mination of the Commission with respect to 
a petition is published under section 8(b), the 
petitioner, or any other party, may appeal 
the determination to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 

(b) The prevailing parties in the appeal de- 
scribed in subsection (a) shall be eligible for 
an award of attorney fees and costs under 
the provisions of section 504 of title 5, United 
States Code, or section 2412 of title 28 of such 
Code, as the case may be. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF DECISIONS 


БЕС. 10. (a) Upon recognition by the Com- 
mission that the petitioner is an Indian 
tribe, the Indian tribe shall be eligible for 
the services and benefits from the Federal 
Government that are available to other fed- 
erally recognized Indian tribes and entitled 
to the privileges and immunities available to 
other federally recognized Indian tribes by 
virtue of their status as Indian tribes with a 
government-to-government relationship 
with the United States, as well as having the 
responsibilities and obligations of such In- 
dian tribes. Such recognition shall subject 
the Indian tribes to the same authority of 
Congress and the United States to which 
other federally recognized tribes are subject. 

(b) While the Indian tribes that are newly 
recognized under this Act shall be eligible 
for benefits and services, recognition of the 
Indian tribe under this Act will not create an 
immediate entitlement to existing programs 
of the Bureau. Such programs shall become 
available upon appropriation of funds by law. 
Requests for appropriations shall follow a de- 
termination of the needs of the newly recog- 
nized Indian tribe. 

(c) Within 6 months after an Indian tribe is 
recognized under this Act, the appropriate 
area offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Indian Health Service shall consult 
and develop in cooperation with the Indian 
tribe, and forward to the respective Sec- 
retary, a determination of the needs of the 
Indian tribe and a recommended budget re- 
quired to serve the newly recognized Indian 
tribe. The recommended budget will be con- 
sidered along with other recommendations 
by the appropriate Secretary in the usual 
budget-request process. 

LIST OF RECOGNIZED INDIAN TRIBES 

БЕС. 11. By no later than the date that is 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, and annually thereafter, the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register an up- 
to-date list of all Indian tribes which are rec- 
ognized by the Federal Government and re- 
ceiving services from the Bureau. 

ACTIONS BY PETITIONERS FOR ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 12. Any petitioner may bring an ac- 
tion in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the peti- 
tioner resides, or the United States District 
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Court for the District of Columbia, to en- 
force the provisions of this Act, including 
any time limitations within which actions 
are required to be taken, or decisions made, 
under this Act and the district court shall 
issue such orders (including writs of manda- 
mus) аз may be necessary to enforce the pro- 
visions of this Act. 
REGULATIONS 

Бес. 13. The Commission is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act. All such regulations must 
be published in accordance with the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code. 

GUIDELINES AND ADVICE 

SEC. 14. (а) No later than 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Commis- 
sion shall make available suggested guide- 
lines for the format of petitions, including 
general suggestions and guidelines on where 
and how to research required information, 
but such examples shall not preclude the use 
of any other format. 

(b) The Commission, upon request, is au- 
thorized to provide suggestions and advice to 
any petitioner for his research into the peti- 
tioner’s historical background and Indian 
identity. The Commission shall not be re- 
sponsible for the actual research on behalf of 
the petitioner. 

ASSISTANCE TO PETITIONERS 

SEC. 15. (аХ1) The Commissioner of the Ad- 
ministration for Native Americans of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services may 
award grants to Indian groups seeking Fed- 
eral recognition to enable the Indian groups 
to— 

(A) conduct the research necessary to sub- 
stantiate petitions under this Act, and 

(B) prepare documentation necessary for 
the submission of a petition under this Act. 

(2) The grants made under this subsection 
shall be in addition to any other grants the 
Commissioner of the Administration for Na- 
tive Americans is authorized to provide 
under any other provision of law. 

(b) Grants provided under subsection (a) 
shall be awarded competitively based on ob- 
jective criteria prescribed in regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner of the Ad- 
ministration for Native Americans. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

SEc. 16. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the Commission for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act (other than section 15), $1,500,000 for fis- 
cal year 1995 and $1,500,000 for each of the 12 
succeeding fiscal years. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated 
for the Administration for Native Americans 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 15, $500,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and $500,000 for each of the 12 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 
SECTION 1 
Section 1 cites the short title of the Act as 
the Indian Federal Recognition Procedures 
Act of 1994.” 
SECTION 2 
Section 2 sets out the purposes of the Act. 
SECTION 3 
Section 3 sets out the definitions used in 
the Act, including: Secretary, Commission, 
Department, Bureau, area office, Indian 
tribe, autonomous, member of an Indian 
group, member of an Indian tribe, historical, 
continuous, indigenous, community, other 
party, petition and treaty. 
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SECTION 4 

Section 4 of this bill provides that there 
will be established the Commission on In- 
dian Recognition” as an independent com- 
mission, The Commission shall have three 
members who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

The Commission shall hold its first meet- 
ing no later than 30 days after the date on 
which all members have been appointed and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

This section provides that the President 
shall give careful consideration to rec- 
ommendations from Indian tribes and indi- 
viduals who have a background in Indian law 
or policy, anthropology, genealogy or his- 
tory. The President shall designate one ap- 
pointee as the Chairman of the Commission 
and two members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

“Subsection (b) of this section provides 
that each member of the Commission not 
employed by the Federal government shall 
receive compensation at a rate equal to the 
daily equivalent of the annual rate of pay 
per level V of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5316 of title 5, U.S.C. for each day the 
member is engaged in the performance of du- 
ties authorized by the Commission. This sub- 
section provides that employees or officers 
of the Federal government shall serve with- 
out additional compensation except for reim- 
bursement of travel and per diem expenses 
incurred during performance of their duties. 
Finally, this subsection provides that the 
principal office of the Commission shall be in 
Washington, D.C. 

“Subsection (c) provides that the Commis- 
sion shall carry out the duties and meet the 
requirements imposed by this Act. 

“Subsection (d) provides that the Chair- 
man is authorized to appoint, terminated 
and fix compensation for an Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission and such other per- 
sonnel as deemed advisable. The Chairman is 
also authorized to procure temporary and 
intermittent services to the same extent as 
is authorized by law for other agencies. 

“This subsection also provides that the 
Commission is authorized to hold hearings, 
to take testimony, to administer oaths or af- 
firmations to witnesses and to enter into 
contracts or other arrangements as the Com- 
mission may deem advisable. The provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Commission Act 
shall not apply to the Commission on Indian 
Recognition. 

‘Subsection (d) authorizes the Commission 
to secure information from any agency, de- 
partment or instrumentality of the Federal 
government as it may require for the pur- 
poses of this Act. Each agency, department, 
or instrumentality of the Federal govern- 
ment is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information to the extent permitted by 
law. The Chairman of the Commission may 
request the use of any facilities, services or 
personnel of any agency, department or in- 
strumentality of the Federal government to 
assist the Commission in carrying out its du- 
ties under this section. 

“Subsection (e) of this section provides 
that the Commission shall cease to exist on 
the date that is 60 days after the date on 
which the Commission publishes in the Fed- 
eral Register the last determination on peti- 
tions required under section 5(a) of the Act. 
All records, documents and materials shall 
be transferred by the Commission to the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administra- 
tion.” 

SECTION 5 


Section 5 provides that any Indian group, 
including a terminated Indian tribe, may 
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submit to the Commission a petition re- 
questing that the Commission recognize that 
the Indian group is an Indian tribe. A rec- 
ognition petition submitted under this Act 
must be submitted during the 72 month pe- 
riod beginning on the date of enactment of 
this Act. This section provides that the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not apply to Indian 
tribes or Alaska Native entities which are al- 
ready federally recognized, splinter groups or 
political factions which have separated from 
the main body of a federally recognized In- 
dian tribe, of groups or successors in interest 
of groups which have petitioned for Federal 
recognition and been denied. 

This section also provides that no later 
than 30 days after the date on which all 
members have been appointed or confirmed 
by the Senate, the Secretary shall transfer 
to the Commission all petitions for Federal 
recognition pending before the Department 
of the Interior. On the date of the transfer, 
the Secretary shall cease to have any au- 
thority to recognize or acknowledge on be- 
half of the Federal government any Indian 
group as an Indian tribe. Petitions trans- 
ferred to the Commission shall be considered 
as having been submitted to the Commission 
as of the date of such transfer. 

“Subsection (b) of this section provides 
that a petition submitted to the Commission 
on Indian Recognition shall contain a state- 
ment of facts establishing that the peti- 
tioner has been identified from historical 
times to the present, on a substantially con- 
tinuous basis, as Indian. A petitioner shall 
not be considered as having failed to satisfy 
any requirement of this subsection merely 
because of fluctuations in tribal activity 
during various years. A petition for Federal 
recognition shall contain evidence that a 
substantial portion of the membership of the 
petitioner lives in a community viewed as 
Indian and distinct from other populations 
and that members of the petitioner are de- 
scendants of an Indian group which histori- 
cally inhabited a specific area. 

“The petition submitted under this section 
shall include a statement of facts which es- 
tablishes that the petitioner has maintained 
tribal political influence over its members as 
an autonomous entity from historical times 
to the present. The petition shall also in- 
clude a copy of the governing document of 
the petitioner and a list of all current mem- 
bers of the petitioner.” 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 provides that within 30 days of 
receipt of a petition the Commission shall 
send an acknowledgment of receipt to the pe- 
titioner and have published in the Federal 
Register a notice of such receipt. The Com- 
mission shall also notify in writing the Gov- 
ernor and attorney general of, and each rec- 
ognized Indian tribe within any state in 
which a petitioner resides. The Commission 
shall also publish a notice of receipt in a 
major newspaper of general circulation in 
the town or city nearest the location of the 
petitioner. This notice will also provide no- 
tice of opportunity for other parties to sub- 
mit factual or legal arguments in support of, 
or opposition to, the petitions. Copies of 
such submissions shall be provided to the pe- 
titioner upon receipt. Petitioner shall have 
an opportunity to respond to such submis- 
sions prior to a Commission determination 
on the petition. 

SECTION 7 


Section 7 provides that upon receipt of a 
petition, the Commission shall conduct a re- 
view of the petition, including any support- 
ing evidence, to the determine whether the 
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petitioner is entitled to be recognized as an 
Indian tribe. The Commission may initiate 
research to assist in the analysis of the peti- 
tion and supporting documentation. Prior to 
actual consideration of the petition and by 
no later than the date that is 12 months after 
the date the Commission receives the peti- 
tion, the Commission shall notify the peti- 
tioner of any obvious deficiencies or signifi- 
cant omissions that are apparent upon ini- 
tial review of the petition. The petitioner 
may withdraw the petition or submit addi- 
tional information. 

“Subsection (c) of this section provides 
that petitions shall be considered on a first 
come, first served basis which is determined 
by the date of original filing of the petition 
with the Commission. The Commission shall 
establish a priority register of all petitions 
including those petitions pending before the 
Department of the Interior. Petitions sub- 
mitted by groups that were terminated by 
law or groups that were parties to treaties 
shall receive priority consideration over all 
other petitions and shall be considered on an 
expedited basis. 

“Subsection (d) of this section states that 
the Commission shall notify the petitioner 
and other interested parties of the date on 
which the petition comes under active con- 
sideration. 

“Subsection (e) of this section provides 
that a petitioner may withdraw its petition 
prior to publication of the Commission’s pro- 
posed findings and may resubmit a new peti- 
tion. A petitioner shall not lose its priority 
date by withdrawing and resubmitting its pe- 
tition but the time period will begin to run 
upon active consideration of the resubmitted 
petition.” 

SECTION 8 

Section 8 provides that the Commission 
shall make a proposed finding on the peti- 
tion within one year of the notice of active 
consideration. The proposed finding shall be 
published in the Federal Register. Upon a 
showing of good cause by the petitioner, the 
Commission may delay making a proposed 
finding for 180 days. The Commission shall 
prepare a report which summarizes the evi- 
dence to support each proposed finding. Cop- 
ies of the report shall be available to the pe- 
titioner and to other parties upon request. 
Any party may submit a legal or factual 
challenge to the proposed findings within 120 
days of their publication. 

“Subsection (b) of this section provides 
that the Commission shall make a deter- 
mination of whether the petitioner should be 
recognized by the Federal government to be 
an Indian tribe after consideration of all 
written arguments and evidence submitted 
to the Commission. The Commission shall 
make a determination of whether the peti- 
tioner is a federally recognized Indian tribe 
and publish a summary of such determina- 
tion in the Federal Register within 60 days 
after the close of the 120-day response period 
under subsection (аХ4). The determination 
made under this subsection shall become ef- 
fective on the date that is 60 days after the 
summary is published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

“Subsection (c) of this section states that 
the Commission shall recognize the peti- 
tioner as an Indian tribe if the petition 
meets all the requirements under section 


5(b). 

“Subsection (d) provides that if the Com- 
mission determines that the petitioner 
should not be recognized to be an Indian 
tribe, then the Commission shall analyze and 
forward to the petitioner other options for 
services or benefits from the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 
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“Subsection (е) provides that a determina- 
tion by the Commission that an Indian group 
is recognized as an Indian tribe shall not 
have the effect of depriving or diminishing: 
(1) the right of any other Indian tribe to gov- 
ern its reservation as such reservation ex- 
isted prior to the recognition of the group; 
(2) any property right held in trust or recog- 
nized by the United States for an Indian 
tribe prior to the recognition of the Indian 
group; (3) any previously or independently 
existing claim by a petitioner to any such 
property right held in trust by the United 
States for another Indian tribe prior to the 
recognition of the Indian group.” 


SECTION 9 


Section 9 states that no later than 60 days 
after the date on which the summary of the 
determination of the Commission on the pe- 
tition for recognition is published, the peti- 
tioner, or any other party, may appeal the 
determination to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. The 
prevailing parties in the appeal shall be eli- 
gible for an award of attorneys fees and costs 
under the provisions of section 504 of title 5 
or section 2412 of title 28 U.S.C. as the case 
may be. 

SECTION 10 


Section 10 provides that upon recognition 
by the Commission that the petitioner is an 
Indian tribe, the Indian tribe shall be eligi- 
ble for services and benefits from the Federal 
government. The Indian tribe shall have the 
same responsibilities and obligations as 
other federally recognized Indian tribes. Pro- 
grams and services provided by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shall be provided to the newly 
recognized Indian tribe when funds have been 
appropriated for such programs. Requests for 
appropriations shall follow a determination 
of the needs of the newly recognized Indian 
tribe. 

Finally, this section provides that within 6 
months after an Indian tribe is recognized 
under this Act, the area offices of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice shall consult and develop in cooperation 
with the Indian tribe a determination of 
needs and a recommended budget. The needs 
determination and recommended budget 
shall be forwarded to each Secretary for 
their consideration. 

SECTION 11 

Section 11 provides that within 90 days of 
enactment of this Act and annually there- 
after, the Secretary shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register an up-to-date list of all Indian 
tribes which are recognized by the Federal 
government and receiving services from the 
Bureau. 

SECTION 12 


Section 12 provides that any petitioner 
may bring an action in Federal District 
Court to enforce the provisions of this Act 
including any time limitations established 
under this Act and the District Court shall 
issue such orders as may be necessary to en- 
force the provisions of this Act. 


SECTION 13 


Section 13 authorizes the Commission to 
prescribe such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act. 

SECTION 14 


Section 14 provides that within 90 days of 
enactment of this Act, the Commission shall 
make available suggested guidelines for the 
format of petitions including suggestions on 
research required in the documentation of a 
petition for Federal recognition. This sec- 
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tion also provides that the Commission may 
provide advice and technical assistance to a 
petitioner in documenting the historical 
background and Indian identity of the Indian 
group. It further provides that the Commis- 
sion shall not be responsible for actual re- 
search on behalf of the petitioner. 
SECTION 15 

Section 15 provides that the Commissioner 
of the Administration for Native Americans 
may award grants to Indian groups seeking 
Federal recognition. Grants may be used to 
conduct research necessary to substantiate 
petitions for Federal recognition and to pre- 
pare documentation necessary for the sub- 
mission of a petition for Federal recognition. 
The Commissioner shall award grants on a 
competitive basis pursuant to objective cri- 
teria established by regulation. 

SECTION 16 

Section 16 provides that there shall be au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the Commis- 
sion on Indian Recognition $1,500,000 for each 
fiscal year 1995 through 2007 to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. This section provides 
that there shall be authorized to be appro- 
priated for the Administration for Native 
Americans $500,000 for each fiscal year 1995 
through 2007 to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 15 of this Act. 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, 
and Mr. LIEBERMAN): 

S. 1845. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to transfer defense articles out of 
Department of Defense stocks to the 
Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

BOSNIA ARMS ACT OF 1994 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
latest NATO response to Serb aggres- 
sion in Bosnia and Herzegovina is a 
good one. It gives some reason for opti- 
mism that further loss of life can be 
prevented. Such a response, if backed 
by credible NATO action, can be the 
key to stopping the conflict and pre- 
venting its spread to other countries in 
the region. 

I am encouraged that NATO is finally 
coming out of its cold war mentality 
and recognizing the serious implica- 
tions of regional conflicts. I am en- 
couraged that President Clinton is be- 
coming more actively involved. 

But we must not expect that this 
NATO action will solve the problem. 

We need to keep in mind that this re- 
sponse is limited in its objectives and 
further measures are needed. 

То that end, I am today, introducing 
а bill authorizing the President to di- 
rect the transfer of arms and related 
equipment to the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina up to but not 
exceeding $50 million if requested by 
that country. 

This transfer was already agreed to 
in the fiscal year 1994 foreign oper- 
ations bill. My bill incorporates the 
language of the recently passed Dole 
resolution on lifting the arms embargo 
unilaterally and the arms transfer pro- 
vision from the foreign OPS bill. 

Some may ask why, at this point, 
should we do this. My answer is that it 
is now more important than ever to 
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give the Bosnians their right to defend 
themselves if needed because the NATO 
ultimatum is by no means a done deal. 
There is no certainty that we will now 
see serious negotiations take place on 
the part of the Serbs. As long as the 
Serbs have the upper hand militarily, I 
do not believe they will not negotiate 
in good faith. 

We must work more closely with the 
Bosnian Government. They are the vic- 
tims. It is their country, a member 
state of the United Nations, which is 
being destroyed. We should not pres- 
sure them into signing anything which 
does not give them a viable state. We 
should allow the Bosnians to arm 
themselves in order to provide them . 
with a sufficient deterrent to further 
aggression. 

I am very concerned about this point 
because I believe we could become em- 
broiled in a long, expensive peacekeep- 
ing operation requiring many thou- 
sands of U.S. troops if we are still just 
trying to get a peace at any price. 

It is not realistic to expect a total 
rollback but the Bosnians cannot be 
expected to live in isolated, ethnically 
cleansed enclaves as is currently envi- 
sioned. 

We must also remember, and I am 
disturbed by President Clinton's state- 
ments on this point, that this is nota 
matter of warring factions simply stop- 
ping the killing. The Bosnians are the 
victims. It is the Bosnian Serb nation- 
alists and the Serbs and now some Cro- 
atians who are the aggressors. Unless 
this point is made very clear, I am 
afraid it will lead to unfair pressure on 
the Bosnian Government by the United 
States and the NATO to sign an un- 
workable agreement. 

We have an obligation to act because 
a member country of the United Na- 
tions is being destroyed. We have an 
obligation to act because genocide is 
taking place once again in the heart of 
Europe. This is not a civil war. 

Sarajevo is in the news because the 
TV cameras can record tragedy after 
tragedy. But Bosnia is a country of 
hundreds of Sarajevos. 

We must allow the U.N. troops to use 
the authority given them as far back 
as August of 1992 to use any means nec- 
essary to deliver humanitarian aid to 
the so-called safe havens. 

Mr. President, the Senate has al- 
ready voted 87 to 9 to lift the arms em- 
bargo. The Congress has already ac- 
cepted in the fiscal year 1994 foreign 
operations bill language allowing for 
the transfer of $50 million worth of 
arms to the Bosnian Government. I 
urge my colleagues, therefore, to seri- 
ously consider this bill which incor- 
porates language already agreed to but 
importantly gives the President the 
authority to act unilaterally. 

We are not seeing an end to the 
Bosnian conflict. Regrettably, we are 
only, at long last, just starting to ad- 
dress it. 
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By Mrs. MURRAY (for herself and 
Mr. BENNETT): 

S. 1846. A bill to provide fundamental 
reform of the system and authority to 
regulate commercial exports, to en- 
hance the effectiveness of export con- 
trols, to strengthen multilateral export 
control regimes, and to improve the ef- 
ficiency of export regulation; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

COMMERCIAL EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
modernize and streamline the Federal 
Government's system that controls ex- 
ports of commercial goods and tech- 
nology. 

This system is a relic of the cold war. 
It hurts our most promising industries. 
It intimidates small companies, and it 
costs us jobs. 

In 1993, the Institute for Inter- 
national Economics estimated this sys- 
tem cost U.S. companies up to $30 bil- 
lion a year in lost exports. That trans- 
lates into more than 650,000 lost jobs. 

Since 1987, exports have contributed 
almost 45 percent of the real economic 
growth in this Nation. Seven million 
Americans owe their jobs to exports. 
Exports are key to many of our leading 
industries. Exports account for 40 per- 
cent of sales in semiconductors, 50 per- 
cent in aircraft, 35 percent in comput- 
ers, and 30 percent in industrial and an- 
alytical instruments. 

A. 1992 report by the Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative found wages con- 
nected with export-related jobs are 17 
percent higher than the average indus- 
trial wage in the United States. 

The economy of my own State is 
heavily dependent on exports. Trade 
provides one out of every five jobs in 
Washington. If Washington's economy 
is to continue to provide highly skilled, 
family-wage jobs, the United States 
cannot afford to continue unilateral 
controls on exports from high tech- 
nology,  telecommunications, аего- 
space, and other companies. 

Companies like Microsoft, Oracle, 
PACCAR, and Boeing are very familiar 
with what needs fixing in our export 
control system. 

The system needs a major overhaul. I 
know only а decade ago, even exports 
of children's toys like Speak-and-Spell, 
or Pampers, were controlled. American 
companies should not be prohibited 
from selling commercial products 
abroad that are widely available from 
foreign competitors. A small business 
should not have to hire a bunch of law- 
yers to wade through 1,500 pages of ex- 
port regulations, or to figure out which 
agency oversees its product. 

At the same time, we must make 
sure we have tough, multilateral re- 
strictions on truly dangerous items. 
Our national security controls should 
target those items that really should 
be controlled to prevent the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction. 
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We need higher fences around fewer 
products. 

My legislation seeks to strike that 
balance. It is based on a 1991 report by 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
called Finding Common Ground: U.S. 
Export Controls in а Changed Global 
Environment. Our new Secretary of De- 
fense, William Perry, worked on this 
report. The report provides strong ar- 
guments for the reforms contained in 
my bill. 

Changes in the world today are so dra- 
matic and profound that they outstrip tradi- 
tional thinking. Many of our policies are 
still rooted in the rubric of the 1970s and 
1980s; the deep-seated views that have served 
us well for several decades are difficult to 
give up or change. But change they must if 
we are to respond to, and even lead in form- 
ing the economic and political realities of 
the new world. * * * Because so much of the 
job creation and economic development of 
our nation depends on small and mid-sized 
firms, we cannot burden them with exces- 
sively complex regulatory processes, nor 
with policies that prejudíce their ability to 
compete in world markets. * * * With the 
emergence of other foreign economic powers 
comparable to the United States, we will not 
have as much power to force others to follow 
our lead in imposing sanctions or controls as 
we have had in the past. 

This is the basis for my export con- 
trol reform bill. 

My legislation will put an end to our 
driftnet approach to export controls. It 
wil focus the system on those dan- 
gerous items that really need to be 
controlled. It will eliminate the maze 
and red tape of export licensing. It will 
tell our exporters in plain English ex- 
actly what is controlled, to where and 
why. 

We need a system that lets U.S. ex- 
porters focus on winning markets over- 
seas rather than winning battles with 
bureaucrats in Washington, DC. 

One example of what's wrong with 
our export control system is the way it 
deals with encoded software. There are 
two almost identical software file man- 
agement programs made by a small 
company with 10 employees in 
Redmond, WA, called hDC Computer. 
U.S. export controls on data 
encryption force hDC to make two ver- 
sions of the same product at a cost of 
almost $10,000. 

One can be exported. The other can’t, 
if you read the fine print. 

But a foreign agent could walk into 
Egghead Software, or Computerland to- 
morrow, and buy the controlled version 
and take it home on the plane. With a 
phone line and a computer, this con- 
trolled software can be transmitted 
across the country and around the 
world on the information highway. 

The U.S. export control system gives 
foreign buyers a choice: they either can 
pirate the controlled U.S. software, or 
they can buy foreign. Either way, the 
American company loses. 

A May 1993 survey by the Software 
Publishers Association found 552 cryp- 
tographic products, developed or dis- 
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tributed by 366 companies—211 foreign; 
155 domestic—in at least 33 countries. 

Almost one-half of the foreign prod- 
ucts use the controlled encryption 
data, or DES, comparable to that 
throughout the United States. How- 
ever, in contrast to the United States, 
the products made by our foreign com- 
petitors can be exported around the 
world. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today proposes several major reforms 
in the United States export control 
system. 

First, the bill requires that national 
security controls be multilateral. Co- 
operation among supplier nations is es- 
sential in denying critical technologies 
to those who should not have them. We 
need a clear and common set of stand- 
ards for licensing and enforcement. 
Without multilateral cooperation, con- 
trols are useless and only hurt U.S. 
companies. 

In order to strengthen multilateral 
regimes, my bill provides incentives, 
such as license-free trade, to countries 
to join multilateral control groups. 

Second, in cases where there is a di- 
rect threat to the U.S. and in cases in- 
volving weapons of mass destruction, 
the bill gives the President clear au- 
thority to control commercial items. 
The bill continues emergency powers 
to allow the President to deal with sit- 
uations like that in Kuwait in 1990. 

The President may impose unilateral 
controls for 180 days. To extend unilat- 
eral export restrictions beyond 6 
months, the President may either 
move to impose a two-way trade em- 
bargo, or seek approval from Congress. 
This standard has been in place since 
1985 for agricultural exports, and it 
should be applied to manufactured 
items as well. 

Third, the bill eliminates today’s 
maze of export licensing red-tape. It 
codifies the recommendations of the 
National Academy of Science. It keeps 
broad policymaking and final dispute 
resolution in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and responsible cabinet secretar- 
ies and consolidates the administration 
of controls in one agency, the Com- 
merce Department. A one-stop shop for 
the day-to-day mechanics of export li- 
censing is particularly important for 
small companies. 

Fourth, another provision that will 
especially help smaller exporters is the 
30-day deadline on licensing decisions. 
In 1990, the Bush administration issued 
an Executive order imposing a 15-day 
turnaround on licensing decisions. This 
was never carried out. Thirty days is 
more than enough time to process a li- 
cense. 

Fifth, my bill makes no change in 
the licensing of munitions items, like 
combat aircraft, tanks and assault ri- 
fles. The legislation would move com- 
mercial goods and technology, like 
civil aircraft and mass-market com- 
puter software, from the State Depart- 
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ment’s munitions office to the Com- 
merce Department’s commercial li- 
censing office. Such items should not 
be regulated like missiles and nuclear 
weaponry. This is consistent with a 
provision passed by both the House and 
Senate in 1990. 

The legislation I am introducing is 
supported by more than 100 companies 
nationwide in the business coalition, 
including several in my State. 

The principal purpose of this bill is 
to help, not hurt, U.S. exporters. It rec- 
ognizes the new global economic and 
strategic challenges we face. Our ex- 
porters will no longer be forced to com- 
pete in a world market with one hand 
tied behind their backs. Of course, we 
tighten control on critical technology 
to problem countries. This legislation, 
however, brings our Federal export 
control system in line with the reali- 
ties of the 21st century. 

I look forward to working with the 
Clinton administration and the Bank- 
ing Committee on this important legis- 
lation. 


By Mr. METZENBAUM (for him- 
self and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 1847. A bill to reduce injuries and 
deaths caused by accidental firearms 
shootings by children and others; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

CHILD SAFETY FIREARMS ACT OF 1994 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today on behalf of myself and Sen- 
ator CHAFEE, to introduce legislation 
to address one of the saddest con- 
sequences of the proliferation of guns 
in this country—injuries and deaths of 
hundreds of children and thousands of 
others from accidental shootings each 
year. 

The stories are truly horrifying. A 4- 
year-old boy shoots his 2-year-old 
brother with the 22-caliber pistol he 
finds under the seat of his father's 
pickup truck. A 10-year-old finds a 38- 
caliber revolver in a dresser drawer. He 
does not think it is loaded and acciden- 
tally kills his 8-year-old sister while 
playing with the gun. 

You may think that tragic stories 
like these are rare and unusual acci- 
dents. But the shocking truth is that 
they are far too common. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today— The Child Safety Firearms 
Act of 1994"—will do something about 
this appalling and senseless loss of 
lives. It will require gun manufacturers 
to add а simple child-proof safety de- 
vice and a device that prevents a gun 
from firing when the magazine has 
been removed to all new firearms, and 
to add an indicator that shows whether 
a handgun is loaded to new handguns. 

This legislation is a response to a re- 
cent report by the General Accounting 
Office that I had requested. I asked the 
GAO to investigate whether certain 
safety devices on guns could prevent 
many of the thousands of deaths and 
injuries by accidental shootings each 
year. 
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In its report, GAO found that fire- 
arms are the fourth leading cause of 
accidental deaths among children 5 to 
14 years old and the third leading cause 
of accidental deaths among 15 to 24 
years old. 

Currently in the United States, about 
1,400 to 1,500 people are killed each year 
from accidental firearms shootings, 
and thousands more are injured. In 1988 
alone, 277 children under age 15 were 
killed by accidental shootings. 

GAO estimated that 31 percent of ac- 
cidental deaths caused by firearms 
might be prevented by the addition of 
two simple devices: a child-proof safety 
device that prevents the trigger from 
accidentally being engaged by young 
children and a device that indicates 
whether a gun is loaded. So about 1 out 
of every 3 deaths from accidental 
shootings could be prevented by these 
safety features. A device that prevents 
a gun from firing when the magazine 
has been removed would further reduce 
accidental shootings that result when 
children or others do not realize that a 
bullet may be in the chamber after the 
magazine has been removed. 

Although there is no information on 
the actual number of nonfatal injuries 
from firearm accidents nationwide, it 
is reasonable to infer that the number 
of accidental injuries is substantial and 
far exceeds the number of fatalities. 
GAO examined data on accidental 
shootings in 10 cities and found that in 
1988 and 1989, these areas had a ratio of 
more than 100 injuries for each death. 
That means if 1,400 people are killed 
each year from accidental shootings, 
about 140,000 people are injured from 
accidental shootings. 

In addition to the lives that could be 
saved by equipping guns with safety 
features, there are medical expenses 
and other economic costs to society 
that could be avoided. The GAO found 
that averting one-third of the acciden- 
tal firearms deaths that occurred in 
1988 would have avoided costs of over 
$170 million. The overall costs associ- 
ated with accidental firearm injuries 
and deaths were estimated to be $1 bil- 
lion per year. 

All of this does not mean that we 
should prevent law abiding citizens 
from having guns in their homes—we 
should not. But it does mean that we 
should make every reasonable attempt 
to make guns safer. The human, eco- 
nomic, and public health costs of these 
accidental shootings to the victims, 
their families, and society at large re- 
quires that we make all possible efforts 
to reduce the number of accidental 
shootings. 

Preventing accidental death and in- 
jury from the products we use has al- 
ways been a crucial public policy objec- 
tive. It’s about time that we applied 
the same common sense we have with 
respect to other potentially dangerous 
consumer products to guns. 

We all know that firearms are inher- 
ently dangerous products, and they 
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should be regulated as such. If pharma- 
ceuticals, toys, and other household 
goods are required to be manufactured 
safely, why not guns? If aspirin bottles 
are required to have child-proof safety 
devices, so should guns. Clothing man- 
ufacturers did not stop making paja- 
mas when they were required to make 
them flame-retardant. Car manufactur- 
ers did not go out of business because 
they had to make seatbelts. 

But make no mistake. The legisla- 
tion I am introducing today will help 
to reduce accidental deaths and inju- 
ries of children, but it cannot solve 
other problems that easy access to 
guns pose for the safety of our chil- 
dren. We read every day about guns in 
our schools, guns in our neighborhoods, 
and guns used by youth gangs. Efforts 
to make guns safer must be combined 
with other efforts to limit access to 
firearms by children, to require licens- 
ing and registration of handgun pur- 
chases, to penalize gun owners who are 
negligent in their storage of weapons, 
and to require safety training for hand- 
gun purchasers. 

That is why I soon will be introduc- 
ing comprehensive gun control legisla- 
tion that will include such measures. 

These problems demand action. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this measure. This legislation 
will provide protection to persons who 
use firearms. And it will reduce the 
alarming and unnecessary numbers of 
injuries and deaths caused by acciden- 
tal gun shootings. I believe that gun 
owners and their families are entitled 
to the same protection as owners of 
any other dangerous product. 

I am happy to say that this bill has 
the full support of Jim and Sarah 
Brady. I have a letter from Sarah 
Brady supporting the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and addi- 
tional material be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1847 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act тау be cited as the Child Safety 
Firearms Act of 1994". 

SEC. 2. CHILD-PROOF SAFETY DEVICES. 

(a) UNLAWFUL AcT.—Section 922 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

"(u) It shall be unlawful for a person to 
manufacture or import a firearm that does 
not have as an integral part a device or de- 
vices that— 

“(1) prevent a child of less than 7 years of 
age from discharging the firearm by reason 
of the amount of strength, dexterity, cog- 
nitive skill, or other ability required to 
cause a discharge; 

“(2) prevent a firearm that has а remov- 
able magazine from discharging when the 
magazine has been removed; and 

*(3) in the case of a handgun other than a 
revolver, clearly indicate whether the maga- 
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zine or chamber contains a round of ammu- 
nition.". 

(b) PENALTY.—Section 924(a)(5) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
“ог (t)“ and inserting (t), or (u)“. 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date that 
is 1 year after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

HANDGUN CONTROL, INC, 
Washington, DC, February 10, 1994. 
Hon. HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR METZENBAUM: Every year, 
over one thousand Americans are acciden- 
tally killed by firearms. Over the past dec- 
ade alone, more than 15,000 have lost their 
lives and thousands more have been seri- 
ously injured, 

Sadly, many of the victims are young chil- 
dren. Fortunately, we can do something 
about it. Gun manufacturers can make guns 
safer. They can child proof the safety so that 
pre-school children cannot accidentally or 
intentionally release it. They can equip pis- 
tols with load indicators, so that the user 
can readily tell whether the gun is loaded. 
They can also produce а magazine safety 
that will prevent the gun from firing the bul- 
let that remains in the chamber once the 
magazine is removed. 

If we can make automobiles safer to drive 
through the use of seatbelts and airbags, we 
can also make guns safer to handle. And just 
as it took government leadership to make 
major advances in automotive safety, so too 
will it require government leadership to 
achieve major advances in gun safety. 

I commend you, Senator Metzenbaum, for 
your leadership on this vital public safety 
issue. The legislation that you are introduc- 
ing today—legislation that will require man- 
ufacturers to equip guns with load indica- 
tors, child proof safeties and magazine safe- 
ties—will help to save hundreds of lives in 
the years ahead. This is good legislation. We 
owe it to ourselves, and to our children, to 
pass it before more lives are tragically and 
needlessly lost. 

Sincerely, 
SARAH BRADY, 
Chair. 


By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself 
and Mr. BRYAN): 

S. 1848. A bill to provide for disclo- 
sure of the bumper impact capability 
of certain passenger motor vehicles and 
to require a 5-mile-per-hour bumper 
standard for such vehicles; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
"Transportation. 

AUTOMOBILE AND MINIVAN BUMPER 
IMPROVEMENT ACT 
ө Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
bumpers on cars go largely unnoticed; 
that is, until consumers need them. 
Low-speed vehicle collisions occur fre- 
quently. In fact, 20 percent of all insur- 
ance claims for automobile damage are 
the result of parking lot collisions. The 
20-percent figure does not include the 
bumps that cars experience in drive- 
ways, at stop lights, or at stop signs. 
Many of these collisions go unreported 
since they аге below insurance 
deductibles. Unfortunately, today’s 
bumpers are failing to protect vehicles 
in low-speed collisions, and consumers, 
without any information on bumper 
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performance, are left with large repair 
bills. Even though 67 percent of car 
buyers surveyed are concerned with the 
capacity of bumpers to prevent damage 
in these low-speed collisions, in 47 
States they are unable to obtain rel- 
evant information on bumper perform- 
ance. 

Historically, Congress has been con- 
cerned about bumper performance. The 
1972 Motor Vehicle Information and 
Cost Savings Act required the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
[NHTSA] to promulgate bumper safety 
standards. The NHTSA standard re- 
quired that bumpers withstand 5-mile- 
per-hour collisions without damage to 
the bumper or safety-related equip- 
ment. In 1975 and in 1979, NHTSA con- 
ducted a cost-benefit analysis of 5- 
mile-per-hour bumpers. Both times 
they rejected a proposed reduction in 
the bumper requirement. In 1982, 
NHTSA reviewed the issue again and 
rolled back the standard to 2.5 miles 
per hour. To justify the weaker stand- 
ard, NHTSA contended that the cost 
savings from better fuel economy and 
lower sticker prices would offset any 
increased repair costs and inconven- 
ience created by weaker bumpers. 

Ideally, a bumper should act as a 
buffer which absorbs energy from low- 
speed crashes before the car’s body can 
be damaged. Before the standard was 
dropped, vehicle manufacturers de- 
signed bumpers that completely pro- 
tected cars from damage in 5-mile-per- 
hour crashes. For example, the 1981 
Ford Escort underwent a four part, 5- 
mile-per-hour crash test without sus- 
taining any damage. After the standard 
was rolled back, the performance of the 
Escort bumpers slipped. The 1984 Es- 
cort L two-door model sustained $877— 
1993 dollars—while the 1992 Escort LX 
two-door sustained $2,720 damage in 
the same tests. 

Instead of benefiting consumers, the 
2.5-mile-per-hour bumper standard has 
led to increased costs and inconven- 
ience. The Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety [ITHS] has conducted 
and evaluated studies demonstrating 
that NHTSA’s 1982 predictions of cost 
Savings were greatly overstated. Ac- 
cording to an IIHS ‘Status Report," 
NHTSA's erroneous predictions include 
the following: 

First, NHTSA predicted that 2.5- 
mile-per-hour bumpers would be 63-67 
percent as effective as 5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers in preventing damage during 
crashes. In fact, NHTSA ignored a 
Volkswagen example where a 1982 Rab- 
bit pickup truck with 2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers sustained $364 in damage, 
while a 1981 Rabbit Sedan with 5-mile- 
per-hour bumpers sustained only $21 
damage in the same tests. 

Second, NHTSA estimated that over 
a 10-year period  2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers would only incur $34-69 addi- 
tional repair and insurance costs when 
compared with 5-mile-per-hour bump- 
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ers. In a cost comparison, insurance 
collision coverage losses went up 21 to 
85 percent when GM downgraded the 
bumpers on Buicks while insurance 
losses only went up 4 to 8 percent on 
Oldsmobile models which retained the 
5-mile-per-hour bumpers. 

Third, NHTSA’s predictions of weight 
savings, and thus fuel savings from the 
weaker bumpers have not materialized. 
A comparison of 10 1980-83 models and 
their 1991 counterparts showed that, on 
average, there was no weight saved 
with the 5-mile-per-hour bumpers. In 
testimony before the Senate Commerce 
Committee’s Consumer Subcommittee, 
a Chrysler official admitted that fuel 
savings only amounted to 50 cents per 
year—1989 dollars. 

Fourth, NHTSA suggested that con- 
sumers would save an average of $18-35 
off vehicle sticker prices with the roll- 
back of the bumper standard. With the 
steady increase in car prices, the effect 
of the 2.5-mile-per-hour bumper is 
cloudy at best. A comparison of cur- 
rent bumper replacement prices for 
1991-92 models shows that some prices 
are higher and some are lower. 

Fifth, in 1982, NHTSA said that 2.5- 
mile-per-hour bumpers would add $6 for 
lost time and inconvenience over a 10- 
year period. A 1981 survey of consumers 
showed that 83 percent felt it was 
worth $100 and 58 percent said $200 or 
more to avoid the extra time and in- 
convenience associated with 2.5-mile- 
per-hour bumpers. 

Perhaps the most telling evidence of 
the inferiority of 2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers comes from a four part, 5- 
mile-per-hour crash tests conducted by 
IIHS. When IIHS tested nine 1993 pas- 
senger car models, it found cumulative 
damage totals ranging from $1,771 to 
$4,418. The most expensive model test- 
ed, the Toyota Camry performed the 
worst overall. On the other hand, one 
of the least expensive models, the 
Dodge Spirit, performed the best. 

Minivans have rapidly become the 
most popular family passenger vehicle. 
Despite their common use, minivans 
are not subject to any Federal bumper 
safety requirement. The January 6, 
1994 edition of USA Today ran a front 
page story on the poor performance of 
minivan bumpers in a four part, 5-mile- 
per-hour test conducted by IIHS. Each 
of the seven models tested sustained 
damage ranging from $1,862 to $7,643. 
The poorest performer, the Mazda 
MPV, could not be driven after the 
angle-barrier test. Following the tests, 
IIHS President, Brian O'Neill called for 
a uniform and effective Federal bumper 
standard for passenger cars and vans. 

Consumers are understandably con- 
cerned with low-speed crash protection. 
In а 1990 Insurance Research Council 
survey, 70 percent said that car bump- 
ers should provide protection in crash- 
es at 5 miles per hour or higher. More- 
over, 83 percent of the respondents in à 
1992 IIHS survey said that they would 
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prefer protection over stylish bumpers. 
Despite their interest in bumper per- 
formance, consumers are unable to 
evaluate bumper quality. A buyer is 
left to judge quality from outward ap- 
pearance. The quality of a bumper, 
however, is not evident from its outer 
shell. The bumper parts responsible for 
damage resistance, are beneath the 
outer, plastic cover. Without the aid of 
some sort of labeling, consumers are 
unable to compare bumpers. 

Three States have passed bumper dis- 
closure laws. California, Hawaii, and 
New York require automakers to dis- 
close the protection afforded by bump- 
ers on new cars. While the laws differ, 
each is aimed at providing consumers 
with bumper information when choos- 
ing car models. In practice, California 
has experienced a minimum level of 
compliance. Most stickers merely note 
that cars met minimum Federal stand- 
ards and stickers are often placed 
where they would be easy to miss. New 
York law, which requires labels to 
specify the maximum speed at which a 
bumper sustained no significant dam- 
age, is not being enforced. 

In answer to the call for safer bump- 
ers and the need for information on 
bumper performance, I am joining Sen- 
ator BRYAN in introducing the Auto- 
mobile and Minivan Bumper Improve- 
ment Act of 1994. This legislation 
would improve bumpers in two ways. It 
would require NHTSA to reinstate the 
5-mile-per-hour bumper collision stand- 
ard and would require NHTSA to pro- 
mulgate a rule to provide labeling of 
vehicles with bumper impact capabil- 
ity information. In addition, it would 
apply the new requirements to 
minivans. 

The facts are straightforward and 
clear. The 12-year experiment which 
rolled back the bumper standard has 
failed. NHTSA’s cost-benefit analysis 
was erroneous. Despite having the 
technology to build zero damage", 5- 
mile-per-hour bumpers, manufacturers, 
have not, and will not, volunteer to 
build safe bumpers. The current 2.5- 
mile-per-hour standard allows too 
much damage and jeopardizes the safe- 
ty of vehicle passengers. Consumers de- 
serve to have good bumpers and bump- 
er performance information. I urge my 
colleagues to support this much-needed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

S. 1848 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Automobile 
e rara Bumper Improvement Act of 
SEC. 2. DISCLOSURE OF BUMPER IMPACT CAPA- 

BILITY. 


The Motor Vehicle Information and Cost 
Savings Act (15 U.S.C. 1901 et seq.) is amend- 
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ed by inserting immediately after section 102 
the following new subsection: 

“DISCLOSURE OF BUMPER IMPACT CAPABILITY 

“БЕс. 102A.(a) The Secretary shall promul- 
gate, in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, a regulation establishing bump- 
er system labeling requirements for pas- 
senger motor vehicles— 

“(1) manufactured for model years begin- 
ning more than 180 days after the date such 
regulation is promulgated, as provided in 
subsection (c)(2); and 

“(2) constructed without special features 
for occasional off-road operation. 

“(b)(1) the regulation promulgated under 
this section shall provide that, before any 
such passenger motor vehicle is offered for 
sale, the manufacturer shall affix a label to 
such vehicle, in a format prescribed in such 
regulation, disclosing an impact speed at 
which the manufacturer represents that the 
vehicle meets the applicable damage сгі- 
teria. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘applicable damage criteria’ means the 
damage criteria applicable under the bumper 
standard set forth in part 581 of title 49, Code 
of Federal Regulations, or under a successor 
bumper standard. 

"(cX1) Not later than 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this section, the Secretary 
Shall publish in the Federal Register a pro- 
posed initial regulation under this section. 

*(2) Not later than 180 days after such date 
of enactment, the Secretary shall promul- 
gate a final initial regulation under this sec- 
tion. 

“(4) The Secretary may allow a manufac- 
turer to comply with the labeling require- 
ments described in subsection (b) by permit- 
ting such manufacturer to make the required 
bumper system impact speed disclosure on 
the label required by section 506 of this Act 
or on the label required by section 3 of the 
Automobile Information Disclosure Act (15 
U.S.C. 1232). 

“(е) The regulation promulgated under this 
section shall provide that the information 
disclosed under this section be provided to 
the Secretary at the beginning of the model 
year for the model involved. As soon as prac- 
ticable after receiving such information, the 
Secretary shall furnish and distribute to the 
public such information in a simple and 
readily understandable form in order to fa- 
cilitate comparison among the various types 
of passenger motor vehicles. The Secretary 
may by rule require automobile dealers to 
distribute to prospective purchasers any in- 


formation compiled pursuant to this 

subseciton."'. 

SEC. 3. BUMPER STANDARD FOR CERTAIN PAS- 
SENGER MOTOR VEHICLES. 


(а) AMENDMENT OF BUMPER STANDARD.—(1) 
Not later than 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall amend the bumper standard pub- 
lished as part 581 of title 49, Code of Federal 
Regulations, to ensure that such standard is 
identical to the bumper standard under such 
part 581 that was in effect on January 1, 1982. 
The amendment standard shall apply to all 
passenger motor vehicles— 

(A) manufactured after September 1, 1994; 
and 

(B) constructed without special features 
for occasional off-road operation. 

(b) MORE STRINGENT BUMPER STANDARDS 
Мот AFFECTED.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prohibit the Secretary 
of Transportation from requiring under such 
part 581 that passenger motor vehicle bump- 
ers be capable of resisting impact speeds 
higher than those specified in the bumper 
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standard in effect under such part 581 on 
January 1, 1982. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term passenger motor vehicle" 
has the meaning given that term in section 
2 of the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost 
Savings Act (15 U.S.C. 1901).e 
* Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I support 
legislation introduced by Senator DAN- 
FORTH, the Automobile and Minivan 
Bumper Improvement Act. As chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee's 
Consumer Subcommittee, I am proud 
to be a cosponsor of this important 
consumer information and safety legis- 
lation. In the last two Congresses, I 
have supported raising bumper stand- 
ards in passenger cars, and the Com- 
merce Committee has favorably re- 
ported out such legislation as part of 
authorization bills for the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
[NHTSA]. Although the bumper provi- 
sions were deleted prior to final pas- 
sage of the NHTSA bill, I am hopeful 
that they will be adopted as a separate 
measure in this Congress. 

Federal bumper standards in effect 
from 1980 to 1982 required cars to with- 
stand front and rear crash tests at 5 
miles per hour with no more than 
minor cosmetic damage to the bumper 
itself—and no damage to the car parts. 
As а result, bumpers protected cars 
from damage in many low-speed colli- 
sions, leading to lower and less fre- 
quent repair bills. In 1982, however, 
NHTSA rolled back the standard from 5 
miles per hour to 2.5 miles per hour, ar- 
guing that a 5-mile-per-hour bumper 
would weigh more than a 2.5-mile-per- 
hour bumper, thus resulting in both 
extra gas consumption and higher vehi- 
cle cost. 

The Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety [IIHS] has conducted several 
tests which reveal that NHTSA's pre- 
dictions of fuel savings and vehicle 
sticker saving may have been over- 
stated. IIHS tests have demonstrated 
that bumper performance is not related 
to the weight of bumpers, and, in fact, 
some good bumpers weigh less and are 
less costly than some poor bumpers. In 
IIHS 5-mile-per-hour crash tests of nine 
1993 model cars, each model sustained 
damage ranging from $1,771 to $4,418; in 
contrast, a 1981 model Ford Escort sus- 
tained no damage in similar 5-mile-per- 
hour crash tests, thereby illustrating 
the feasibility of crash-proof bumpers. 

The néed for bumper standards for 
minivans is particularly great. 
Minivans have been steadily increasing 
in consumer popularity, especially 
among families looking for a safe and 
reliable vehicle. Yet, these vehicles are 
completely exempt from even the 2.5- 
mile-per-hour bumper standard. IIHS 
recently conducted  5-mile-per-hour 
crash tests on seven 1994 model 
minivans. After the tests, one model 
could not be driven, and six of the 
seven sustained some degree of damage 
to safety-related parts, with one sus- 
taining such serious safety-related 
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damage that the tailgate came un- 
latched and could not be closed again, 
presenting the risk of occupant ejec- 
tion. Repair costs were extreme as 
well, ranging from $1,862 to $7,643. 

The Automobile and Minivan Bumper 
Improvement Act addresses these prob- 
lems in two ways. First, the legislation 
requires NHTSA to raise the bumper 
collision standard to 5 miles per hour, 
the pre-1982 standard, to allow vehicles 
to withstand certain levels of damage 
to the safety features of the vehicle, 
the exterior of the vehicle, and the 
bumper itself. Second, the bill requires 
NHTSA to promulgate a rule to provide 
labeling of vehicles. Such a label will 
disclose to consumers information re- 
garding bumper impact capability. 
These requirements would apply equal- 
ly to minivans. 

Given the frequency of low-speed 
bumper crashes and the current level of 
damage expenses, this legislation is 
clearly needed. I would note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I chaired two subcommittee 
hearings on the issue of automobile re- 
pair fraud over the past several years. 
The one point we heard consistently 
was that consumers are extremely 
wary and mistrustful of repair shops— 
and often for good reason, I would 
add—and anything that could be done 
to reduce the frequency of repair shop 
visits would represent a tremendous 
consumer benefit. 

I would therefore urge my colleagues 
to support this important consumer 
safety legislation.e 


By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, 
Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. MACK, Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN, Mr. BRYAN, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. MCCAIN, and Mrs. 
HUTCHISON): 

S. 1849. A bill to require the Federal 
Government to incarcerate or to reim- 
burse State and local governments for 
the cost of incarcerating criminal 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

CRIMINAL ALIENS FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Criminal Aliens 
Federal Responsibility Act of 1994 with 
my colleagues Senators D’AMATO, 
MACK, FEINSTEIN, BRYAN, BOXER, 
McCAIN, and HUTCHISON. The legisla- 
tion is similar to an amendment I suc- 
cessfully offered to the crime bill in 
the Senate on November 16, 1993. 

This bill strengthens the language in 
the Senate crime bill and would require 
the Federal Government, as the entity 
that is solely responsible for our Na- 
tion’s immigration and naturalization 
policy, to incarcerate or to reimburse 
State and local units of government for 
the cost of incarcerating criminal 
aliens. 

During consideration of the crime 
bill in the Senate late last year, much 
was said about the failure of State and 
local government to control crime. The 
failure is one of a lack of adequate re- 
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sources and one for which the Federal 
Government also has a responsibility. 

Consequently, to address this prob- 
lem, our legislation attempts to ac- 
knowledge the following: First, the 
Federal Government should be a part- 
ner with State and local units of gov- 
ernment and assist them in the effort 
to attack our Nation’s crime problem; 
and, second, the Federal Government 
has failed to accept its responsibility 
for immigration policy, and thereby, 
criminal aliens. 

With respect to the latter point, the 
Federal Government has never fully 
addressed its fundamental responsibil- 
ity for our Nation's immigration policy 
as enumerated in Article I, Section 8 of 
the Constitution. That power and sin- 
gular responsibility was conferred upon 
the Federal Government by states “Чо 
establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion." Consequently, immigration and 
naturalization is a core, but often 
failed, responsibility of the Federal 
Government. 

Individual States have no capacity, 
either under law or in resources, to 
control access to illegal entrants to 
our Nation. Unfortunately, when the 
Federal Government does not ade- 
quately address its responsibility for il- 
legal immigration, State and local gov- 
ernment is often left with the burden 
of that failure. 

The day before I offered the amend- 
ment to the crime bill, Michael Fix and 
Jeffrey S. Passel of the Urban Institute 
provided an analysis of immigration 
cost shifting in testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Human Resources. They said. 
the distribution of costs and revenues 
within the intergovernmental system 
can be viewed as being in imbalance. 
Immigrant tax payments flow to Wash- 
ington while most of the costs of pro- 
viding services fall to State and local 
government.“ 

This is something that is readily ap- 
parent in the criminal justice system. 
The States of California, New York, 
Texas and Florida—just four of our Na- 
tion’s States—estimate they have 
25,510 criminal aliens incarcerated in 
their prisons at a cost of over $500 mil- 
lion. 

Ironically, the Senate crime bill con- 
tains a provision calling for the build- 
ing of 10 regional prisons to house 2,500 
prisoners, each at an authorized cost of 
$3 billion. Even if 100 percent of those 
slots were made available to the States 
for the transfer of their incarcerated 
criminal aliens, the criminal aliens in 
just the four States of California, New 
York, Texas and Florida would clearly 
exceed the slots made available by 
these regional prisons. 

Incredibly, the regional prisons pro- 
vision does not even acknowledge Fed- 
eral responsibility for criminal aliens 
until States can meet federally im- 
posed sentencing guildlines and in- 
mates have served at least 85 percent of 
their sentences. We have it backward. 
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In Florida’s circumstance, we would 
get a lot further along the road toward 
keeping prisoners behind bars and off 
the streets if the Federal Government 
would take responsibility for its crimi- 
nal aliens in the State’s prison system 
and not wait 4 to 5 years from now 
when these regional prisons are built. 

According to Secretary Harry Single- 
tary of the Florida Department of Cor- 
rections, approximately 6-7 percent of 
the State’s prison population, or 3,433 
out of approximately 50,000 inmates, 
are criminal aliens and cost Florida an 
estimated $58.6 million annually. 

As New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
wrote in a letter to me on November 16, 
1993, 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prevent illegal immigration. 
When the Federal Government fails at this 
task, the ensuing costs remain a federal re- 
sponsibility. In particular, the financial bur- 
den of incarcerating illegal alien felons have 
been borne exclusively by states, straining 


* our criminal justice budgets and prison sys- 


tems. 


Governor Cuomo estimates that 2,600 
criminal aliens are housed in New York 
State prisons. 

Texas Governor Ann Richards adds, 

* * * the Texas prison system houses some 
2,000 criminal aliens who illegally crossed 
the United States border with Mexico per- 
mitted by weak efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control its border. Certainly the 
States should not be expected to assume that 
responsibility abdicated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, although we do. 

This legislation has the support of 
Florida Governor and former U.S. Sen- 
ator Lawton Chiles, New York Gov- 
ernor Mario Cuomo, Texas Governor 
Ann Richards, California Governor 
Pete Wilson, Florida Attorney General 
Robert Butterworth, the National Con- 
ference of State Legislators, the Na- 
tional Association of Counties and the 
Association of State Correctional Ad- 
ministrators. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this legislation to have the 
Federal Government assume its respon- 
sibility for the incarceration of crimi- 
nal aliens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and additional mate- 
rial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1849 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Criminal 
Aliens Federal Responsibility Act of 1994”, 
SEC. 2. INCARCERATION OF OR PAYMENT FOR 

CRIMINAL ALIENS BY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

(a) DEFINITION.—In this section, ''criminal 
alien who has been convicted of a felony and 
is incarcerated in а State or local correc- 
tional facility" means an alien who— 

(1XA) is in the United States in violation 
of the immigration laws; or 
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(В) is deportable or excludable under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101 et seq.); and 

(2) has been convicted of a felony under 
State or local law and incarcerated in a cor- 
rectional facility of the State or a subdivi- 
sion of the State. 

(b) FEDERAL CUSTODY.—At the request of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, the 
Attorney General shall— 

(1XA) take custody of a criminal alien who 
has been convicted of a felony and is incar- 
cerated in а State or local correctional facil- 
ity; and 

(B) provide for the imprisonment of the 
criminal alien in а Federal prison in accord- 
ance with the sentence of the State court; or 

(2) enter into a contractual arrangement 
with the State or local government to com- 
pensate the State or local government for in- 
carcerating alien criminals for the duration 
of their sentences. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, NY, November 16, 1993. 
Hon. BoB GRAHAM, 
SH-524, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRAHAM: I strongly support 
your amendment to the Violent Crime Con- 
trol and Law Enforcement Act of 1993 to off- 
set the fiscal impact of illegal alien crimi- 
nals on state and local governments. Such 
assistance is sorely needed in New York and 
other states that are bearing the tremendous 
costs of incarcerating these aliens. 

It is the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to prevent illegal immigration. 
When the federal government fails at this 
task, the ensuing costs remain a federal re- 
sponsibility. In particular, the financial bur- 
dens of incarcerating illegal alien felons 
have been borne exclusively by states, 
straining our criminal justice budgets and 
prison systems. 

The Congress recognized this responsibility 
when it enacted Section 501 of the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act of 1986: Sub- 
ject to the amounts provided in advance in 
appropriations Acts, the Attorney General 
shall reimburse a State for costs incurred by 
the State for the imprisonment of any un- 
documented alien * * * who is convicted of a 
felony by such state.” 

Unfortunately, for states such as New 
York, Texas, Illinois, California, and Florida 
that are disproportionately affected by this 
problem, no funds have ever been appro- 
priated to fulfill the mandate of Section 501. 

State prisons are presently facing unprece- 
dented challenges posed by the rapid rise in 
their criminal alien populations. New York, 
for example, is now housing an estimated 
2,600 individuals who entered the U.S. ille- 
gally and then committed some other crime 
for which they were convicted and incarcer- 
ated. Because it costs an average of $24,000 а 
year to house an inmate, New York is paying 
approximate $63 million annually in incar- 
ceration costs, not including the related 
costs of added prison construction and an 
overburdened judicial system. 

'The cost to state governments nationwide 
of incarcerating illegal alien criminals is 
close to a billion dollars annually. Like 
many of my fellow governors, I believe it is 
patently unfair to impose this hardship on 
states when the problem is not one of their 
own making. 

Federal immigration policy governs entry 
into this country, and often the initial des- 
tination of immigrants. In addition, the fed- 
eral government is ultimately responsible 
for the flow of illegal immigrants as well. 
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New York State and others are proud to 
serve as gateways for the nation, but we can- 
not shoulder the resultant burdens alone. 
The costs of undocumented alien felons are 
of particular concern, especially as they 
drain precious state resources from other 
crime-fighting efforts and beneficial pro- 
grams for our residents. 

I believe that your amendment to the 1993 
crime bill helps to address the negative im- 
pacts of undocumented aliens on our commu- 
nities. Although this amendment is ‘‘subject 
to the availability of appropriations,” and 
does not guarantee funding to states for 
housing these prisoners, it is a step in the 
right direction by affirming that the respon- 
sibility for incarcerating illegal alien crimi- 
nals belongs to the federal government. 

I am grateful for your leadership on this 
important issue. I look forward to working 
with you and others in the future to restore 
an equitable balance of responsibilities be- 
tween the federal government and the states 
with regard to illegal alien criminals. 

Sincerely, 
MARIO M. Cuomo. 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 

Austin, TX, November 9, 1993. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BIDEN: You are undoubtedly 
better informed than I about what all other 
states are doing but you are wrong about 
this Governor and the State of Texas. 

Last week, the Texas taxpayers voted to 
pass a bond issue that provides an additional 
$1 billion for prison construction. Last ses- 
sion, Texas legislators appropriated $93 mil- 
lion of state funds for the largest incarcer- 
ated substance abuse treatment initiative in 
the nation. All of these funds are in addition 
to the $1 billion bond issue for increased pris- 
ons construction that the Texas taxpayers 
passed two years ago. 

Texas elected officials and taxpayers alike 
have assumed responsibility for the crime 
problem in this state and are requesting as- 
sistance from the federal government for a 
problem that is often beyond our control. 
For example, the Texas state prison system 
houses some 2,000 criminal aliens who ille- 
gally crossed the United States border with 
Mexico permitted by weak efforts of the fed- 
eral government to control it border. Cer- 
tainly the states should not be expected to 
assume the responsibility abdicated by the 
federal government, although we do. 

I am particularly concerned with the for- 
mulas that are being considered in crime leg- 
islation to allocate funds to states. These 
formulas, as currently written, do no allow 
for equity in the distribution of funds. For 
example, under the current formula for sub- 
stance abuse treatment funds in state pris- 
ons, Texas was receive $114 per inmate while 
states with small prison populations will re- 
ceive over $200 per inmate with the greatest 
allocation of $852 per inmate going to North 
Dakota. This disparity in funding will only 
further states’ reliance on the Federal gov- 
ernment for assistance in the future. 

Senator Bob Graham will be introducing 
an amendment to the Violent Crime Control 
and Law Enforcement Act of 1993 that would 
allocate funds to states based on a formula 
that better represents the ratio of crime 
across the nation. 

I urge you to consider these changes to the 
formulas in the crime legislation currently 
being considered. 
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If I may be of any assistance, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. 
Sincerely, 
ANN W. RICHARDS, 
Governor. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
STATE LEGISLATURES, 
Washington, DC, November 4, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing on behalf of 
the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures to register our concerns about sections 
of 8. 1607, “Тһе Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act of 1993.” 

The purported purpose of habeas corpus re- 
form is to streamline litigation. It is ironic 
that Section 310 is added as an enforcement 
mechanism subjecting states to suits in Fed- 
eral court for failure to abide by new stand- 
ards set by Congress with respect to the ap- 
pointment of counsel. The abrogation of sov- 
ereign immunity should not be approached 
lightly. There has been no consideration of 
the potential harm to states by this section. 
We strongly object to using the threat of 
lawsuit to accomplish these congressional 
goals. 

With respect to provisions relating to 
background checks for child care providers, 
Title VIII, we are most concerned that suffi- 
cient funds be authorized and appropriated 
in order for states to adequately meet the 
mandates of the act for disposition and auto- 
mation. It is also important that states re- 
tain the flexibility to determine how the 
background checks may be used. Title VIII 
makes participation voluntary, but the re- 
strictions binding participants may have the 
unintended consequence of limiting state 
participation in the program. We concur in 
the need for improving criminal history 
records, but see it as only a small part of 
providing a safer environment in day care 
settings. If the federal government has a dif- 
ferent opinion about the priority for spend- 
ing to improve the records, then it must un- 
dertake the primary responsibility for fund- 
ing. 

Because the states have no responsibility 
for the control of federal immigration pol- 
icy, NCSL opposes all federal attempts to 
shift the cost of resettling newcomers to 
state budgets. NCSL supports an amendment 
to be offered by Senator Graham respecting 
criminal aliens because it requires the fed- 
eral government to take responsibility for 
the fiscal consequences of its immigration 
policy—here, the cost of imprisoning undocu- 
mented alien felons. NCSL further opposes 
efforts to curtail federal funding for man- 
dated programs for newcomers. States 
should not be solely responsible for the fiscal 
impact of court-driven mandates such as 
education for undocumented alien children. 

Finally, I must reiterate NCSL's strong op- 
position to Senator Biden’s amendment for a 
so-called police officers’ bill of rights," a 
provision that would federalize noncriminal 
police disciplinary procedures. This amend- 
ment would remove from localities issues re- 
lated to personnel administration and im- 
plicitly community relations. I can think of 
no other issue that is so intensely local or 
beyond Washington's competence. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM T. POUND, 
Executive Director, NCSL. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I rise 
today with my colleague from Florida, 
and with the support of many others, 
to ask that the Federal Government be 
responsive to a problem of its own cre- 
ation. This bill requires the Attorney 
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General of the United States to take 
custody of, or financial responsibility 
for, criminal aliens incarcerated in 
State prisons and jails. The flow of ille- 
gal immigrants into this country is a 
Federal problem, not a State problem. 
An individual State such as Florida 
can do nothing to prevent illegal immi- 
gration. This is solely the province of 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Customs Service and INS. Florida citi- 
zens like those of California, New 
York, Texas and Illinois, are weary of 
bearing the financial burden for the 
failure of these agencies to secure our 
borders. 

The injustice perpetrated upon the 
good citizens of our States are twofold: 
First, these aliens are able to cir- 
cumvent our immigration system and 
illegally gain entry to our country. In 
many cases, this results in a draw down 
of scarce State human resources funds. 
Federal reimbursement for unpaid 
medical bills and the educational costs 
for the children of these immigrants 
never fully compensates our States. 
Worse yet, some of these illegal aliens 
commit crimes, again subjecting the 
State taxpayers to paying the freight 
for incarceration costs. The fact of the 
matter is that these individuals would 
not be in our jails, and thus depleting 
our State resources if it weren't for the 
failures of the Federal Government. 

It is not the fault of anyone in my 
State that the Customs Service didn't 
catch the boat coming in, or the pas- 
senger with fraudulent documents. 
Why should my constituents or those 
of any other State be forced to pay for 
their mistakes? In Florida alone, we 
have 3,433 illegal aliens serving time in 
our prisons. That comes out to $58.6 
million in State taxpayer funds that 
could be going to keep more violent 
criminals behind bars for longer. 

The bill we have offered is based on 
fundamental fairness and the notion 
that the Federal Government can and 
Should be accountable for its failure to 
maintain control of our borders and I 
urge my colleagues to vote in favor of 
its passage. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
also want to thank my colleague, Sen- 
&tor GRAHAM of Florida, for his leader- 
ship in putting the Criminal Aliens 
Federal Responsibility Act before the 
Senate. I rise today as an original co- 
sponsor of the bill and respectfully ask 
that each and every one of my col- 
leagues consider joining the bipartisan 
group of Senators who have already 
signed on to this critical legislation. 

Senator GRAHAM has admirably and 
completely explained the purpose of 
our bill: to relieve State and local gov- 
ernments of the high cost of incarcer- 
ating persons who enter this country 
illegally and are later convicted of 
felonies. The broad principal on which 
the bill is based is very simple. Con- 
trolling illegal immigration is a Fed- 
eral responsibility. The failure to do 
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so, and its financial consequences, are 
thus a Federal responsibility, as well. 

This issue is of critical concern to 
California. According to the Governor, 
California taxpayers have spent more 
than $1 billion in the last 5 years to 
house convicted felons illegally in the 
United States. 

There are, he estimates, more than 
15,000 such inmates in the State’s pris- 
ons now and expects that number to in- 
crease to more than 18,000 in this fiscal 
year. 

The cost to California of housing 
those prisoners in fiscal year 1994-1995 
is expected to exceed $375 million, and 
that doesn’t include another $18 mil- 
lion for the cost of housing 600 to 700 il- 
legal alien juveniles in the care of the 
California Youth Authority. 

Congress has twice recognized the 
moral imperative to assume the States’ 
costs of incarcerating illegal alien fel- 
ons: 

Once in 1986, when it expressly re- 
quired the Attorney General to reim- 
burse the States in the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act; 

And again in the omnibus crime bill 
adopted by the Senate just last Ses- 
sion, which permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral to transfer such prisoners to Fed- 
eral facilities or to reimburse States’ 
for their costs. 

The directive in IRCA, however, was 
made subject to appropriations and, 
once again, no Federal funds to reim- 
burse States for these costs are con- 
tained in the President’s fiscal year 
1995 budget. As for the crime bill, per- 
mitting the Attorney General to act is 
very different from requiring her to do 


so. 

The Criminal Aliens Federal Respon- 
sibility Act that Senator GRAHAM and I 
are introducing today with a number of 
our colleagues will replace warm words 
with cold cash—funds sorely needed by 
California and many other States’ and 
localities’ across the country. As a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I look forward to working closely 
with him to pass, and fully fund, this 
bill in this Congress. 


By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1850. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty оп  2-(4-chloro-2-methyl 
phenoxy) propionic acid; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

DUTY SUSPENSION LEGISLATION 

е Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
suspend temporarily the duty on 2-(4- 
chloro-2-methyl phenoxy) propionic 
acid. This chemical, commonly known 
as propionic acid and salts, is an active 
ingredient in certain non-carcinogenic 
commercial herbicides. To the best of 
my knowledge, there is no domestic 
producer of this product in the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1850 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON 2-METHYL 


2-(4-CHLORO- 
PHENOXY) PROPIONIC ACID. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter П of chapter 
99 of the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States is amended by inserting in nu- 
merical sequence the following new heading: 
"9902.31.12 2-(4-chlom-2-methy| Free № No On or be- 


propionic change change fore 12/ 
acid (CAS No. 93- фе 31/96." 
"rod 
in 
2918.90.10). 
(b) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendment 


made by this section applies with respect to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, on or after the 15th 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act.e 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. DODD, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Мг. 
CoaTs, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, Mr. WELLSTONE, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. SIMON): 

S. 1852. A bill to amend the Head 
Start Act to extend authorizations of 
appropriations for programs under that 
Act, to strengthen provisions designed 
to provide quality assurance and im- 
provement, to provide for orderly and 
appropriate expansion of such pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

THE READY TO LEARN REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 


1994 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing The Ready to Learn 
Reauthorization Act of 1994, which mo- 
bilizes the power of television to bring 
quality educational programming to 
all children in our Nation. We know 
that each year, our 19 million pre- 
schoolers watch 14 billion hours of tele- 
vision—an average of 28 hours each 
week. Television has the capability to 
be à remarkable teacher, and a highly 
cost-effective source of information 
and education. By making quality edu- 
cational programming widely aveil- 
able, all children can benefit—whether 
they live in distant rural towns or the 
inner city. 

Ready to Learn also puts a strong 
emphasis on providing parents and 
child care givers materials and re- 
sources to work with their preschool 
children, getting the most out of edu- 
cational programming. We have seen 
families and Head Start providers in 
isolated and disadvantaged commu- 
nities benefit from training materials 
developed and provided over the air- 
waves—where 1оса1 resources could 
never support these educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The Ready to Learn Act is a key tool 
to move forward with the Number One 
Education goal—school readiness for 
all children. We fall far short of that 
goal today. According to a study by the 
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Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 35 percent of the 
country’s children do not enter school 
ready to learn. These children must 
play catch-up, to master basic skills 
and concepts which are the building 
blocks for their success. The Ready to 
Learn Act offers these children a 
healthy diet of educational program- 
ming that can bring a lifetime of bene- 
fits. 

I commend the President for includ- 
ing $10 million for Ready to Learn in 
the 1995 budget. I am pleased that my 
colleagues Senator COCHRAN, Senator 
PELL, Senator DODD, Senator SIMON, 
Senator WELLSTONE, and Senator 
BINGAMAN join me as cosponsors of this 
legislation, and I look forward to work- 
ing with all Members to ensure its 
swift consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the act be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 1852 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act тау be cited as the Ready To 
Learn Reauthorization Act of 1994”, 

БЕС. 2. ELIGIBLE ENTITIES. 

Section 4702(b)(1) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
316l1a(b)(1)) is amended by striking, non- 
governmental". 

SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 4706(a) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
3161e(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking ''$25,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993” and inserting *‘$50,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995”; and 

(2) by striking for fiscal year 1994." and 
parung “for each of fiscal years 1996 and 
1997.”. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator KENNEDY 
to sponsor the Ready To Learn Act of 
1994." This reauthorization supports 
the development of new educational 
television programming for preschool 
children and written materials for par- 
ents and daycare providers to help 
young children learn from these tele- 
vision programs. The bill authorizes $50 
million for these purposes. 

The emphasis behind the Ready To 
Learn Act is the first national edu- 
cation goal, which states: 

By the year 2000, all children in America 
will start school ready to learn. 

This goal may be the most important 
of the six education goals established 
by President Bush and the Nation’s 
Governors at the historic education 
summit held in 1989 which helped to 
build a consensus among States on how 
to improve educational opportunities 
for the Nation’s students. 

At this summit, the Governors con- 
cluded that in order to succeed in 
school, children must enter healthy 
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and with a respect for learning in- 
stilled from infancy. Children who 
begin school with a solid educational 
foundation have a much better chance 
of high achievement later on. 

In many cases, television is a child’s 
most powerful teacher. In busy, two- 
parent households, in single parent 
homes, and crowded day-care facilities, 
television is the baby sitter. 

By taking advantage of the signifi- 
cant number of hours of television 
most children watch every day, we 
have a wonderful opportunity to build 
a foundation for future learning. 

This bill establishes a partnership be- 
tween the Department of Education 
and producers of children’s program- 
ming to develop criteria for edu- 
cational television programming. 
These criteria will serve as guidelines 
for the selection of projects to be fund- 
ed. This strategy draws on the strong 
commitment of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, which has many 
years experience in providing young 
children with quality educational tele- 
vision. I am pleased that the Depart- 
ment of Education has requested $10 
million in its fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Ready to Learn program. 

In rural States, like Mississippi, edu- 
cational television has traditionally of- 
fered students educational opportuni- 
ties that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. In fact, Mississippi ETV currently 
offers six educational networks, provid- 
ing more than 65 hours of educational 
programming each day for students, 
teachers, individuals, and families. On 
average, Mississippi’s elementary and 
secondary schools offer 7 hours of var- 
ious course instruction every school 
day. This bill will expand the edu- 
cational programming available to pre- 
school children. 

Another component of this bill offers 
to parents, teachers, libraries, and day- 
care providers specially designed sup- 
porting materials to enhance the value 
of the television programming. The 
materials will be developed through 
grants to local educational television 
networks. 

I hope the Senator will support the 
passage of this bill. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 


Dopp, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, and Mr. BINGA- 
MAN): 


S. 1853. A bill to amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to extend Federal assistance pro- 
grams related to educational television 
programming, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

HEAD START ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1994 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
we take another important step toward 
our bipartisan national goal of provid- 
ing a high quality Head Start experi- 
ence to all eligible families in need. 
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Today we affirm our belief in the 
core elements of this proven national 
resource and to commit to a working 
partnership designed to take what is 
good about Head Start and make it 
even better. We do not seek to hide be- 
hind old rhetoric, but to move forward 
with the implementation of a bold 
strategy for the Head Start of the 2186 
century. 

By introducing the Head Start 
Amendments Act of 1995, we in the 
Congress, and those in the administra- 
tion, lay out a blueprint for more effec- 
tive action in the years ahead. With 
this legislation we will enhance the 
program’s quality and extend the pro- 
gram’s reach—making it more respon- 
sive to the needs of today’s families. 

Low-income children and families 
today face enormous challenges, strug- 
gling to survive in neighborhoods 
plagued by lack of opportunity, vio- 
lence, and drugs. Since we last reau- 
thorized Head Start—the number of 
children growing up in poverty has in- 
creased dramatically—and so has the 
pressure on Head Start programs to 
help turn the tide. 

If we are serious about national pri- 
orities of reducing juvenile crime and 
welfare dependency—and promoting 
family values and school readiness, 
Head Start must continue to be a cen- 
terpiece of our community-based re- 
sponse. Head Start strengthens fami- 
lies, builds communities, and gives 
children a chance. 

Research, and a long track record of 
success, demonstrates that comprehen- 
sive preschool programs—such as Head 
Start—have brought about positive re- 
sults—including greater economic 
independence and fewer juvenile crimes 
and school failures. We know that for 
the price of a single space in a juvenile 
facility—we can provide a full day full 
year Head Start experience for five 
young people. Prevention is a more 
productive approach and it is far more 
cost effective. 

Drug dealers are getting to our kids 
young—and we have to beat them to 
the punch. 

It is for this reason that we have peo- 
ple like the Attorney General, the FBI 
Director, and the drug czar all joining 
the chorus for increased Head Start 
funding. 

And Head Start programs not only 
lay the foundation on which to build 
more successful futures—they provide 
a place to deal with the more imme- 
diate effects of violence on our children 
and families. The scars of war not only 
effect children in Bosnia—but children 
in Boston, and Birmingham, and 
Bridgeport as well. 

A study done by Boston City Hospital 
found that 1 out of 10 children served 
by their pediatric clinic witnessed a 
shooting or stabbing before the age of 
6—half in their own home. 

Far too many of our children are liv- 
ing on the frontlines of battle—and 
many have only Head Start to turn to. 
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Both the tasks and the stakes are 
great. And while the price of success 
may be high—the cost of failure is far 
greater. But if Head Start is to live up 
to its potential—it will need new au- 
thority, support, and resources. And 
that is what the Head Start Amend- 
ments Act of 1995 is designed to deliver. 

The act builds on the commitment to 
program quality which we began in the 
1990 reauthorization—setting aside at 
least 25 percent of all new money for 
quality improvements. 

These critically important funds can 
be used to offer training and career de- 
velopment opportunities to Head Start 
staff, and to provide for a livable wage 
and health benefits in an effort to re- 
duce staff turnover and increase the 
continuity of caregivers for children. 

The quality funds can be used to in- 
crease the number of family service 
staff in Head Start programs, thereby 
reducing staff caseloads and facilitat- 
ing more extensive family support, 
family literacy, parental involvement, 
and comprehensive services. Family 
services workers, each responsible for a 
hundred families—cannot possibly be 
expected to truly assist families in se- 
curing the services they need—much 
less provide them directly. 

The act will also put a strong over- 
sight system in place—where programs 
will be monitored by the Feds and by 
their peers. Those with deficiencies 
will be given the opportunity and the 
technical assistance to come into com- 
pliance. Those that have been squeezed 
into trying to do too much with too lit- 
tle—will be given the support to im- 
prove. But those programs who cannot 
make the grade—will be opened up to 
others who can. Our children and fami- 
lies deserve no less than the best we 
can provide—we all agree with that. 

We must focus on quality—we have 
and we will. But as we maximize the ef- 
fectiveness of our investment—we must 
also remember that hundreds of thou- 
sands of eligible children wait to be 
given their Head Start in life. 

This act continues our commitment 
to expanding the program to reach 
more eligible families and to do so in а 
way that meets their needs. The act, 
accompanied by the funds included in 
the President's budget request, will en- 
sure several hundred million dollars to 
create more Head Starts slots, and 
more full day, full year programs able 
to meet the needs of low-income work- 
ing parents or those in training. If we 
are serious about promoting self suffi- 
ciency—we must be prepared to assist 
in removing obstacles to progress. 

In addition, it has become clear to all 
that 1 year of Head Start may be too 
little and too late. To begin to act on 
this knowledge—this act seeks to pro- 
vide an early start to thousands of low- 
income children and families in need. 

This act creates a phased-in set-aside 
to develop programs which provide 
early, continuous, and comprehensive 
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services to very young children and 
families—from pregnancy to preschool. 
These formative years are critically 
important to the healthy physical, so- 
cial, emotional, and intellectual devel- 
opment of children. And it is during 
this period that new parents can bene- 
fit most from efforts to enhance 
parenting skills and promote positive 
parent-child interaction. 

The lessons we have learned from the 
comprehensive child development cen- 
ters have been incorporated into this 
aspect of the reauthorization—and I 
am extremely pleased we are moving 
forward with this effort. 

Finally, we must continue to build 
bridges with the public school system 
to ease the transition from Head Start 
to elementary school. 

I am pleased that the act continues 
this commitment and I look forward to 
working with all those assembled here 
today—and the Department of Edu- 
cation—to make sure that as we for- 
ward with both Head Start and ESEA— 
that we do all we can to stimulate co- 
operation and coordination at the local 
level. 

I want to thank Secretary Shalala, 
Senator Dopp, Senator KASSEBAUM, 
and Senator CoATs, and our colleagues 
in the House of Representatives for 
their dedication to this program and 
this process. Today’s bipartisan bill in- 
troduction is a clear indication that 
there is the will in the Congress to 
move swiftly toward enactment on the 
President's package. 

The Labor Committee began hearings 
on the Head Start reauthorization the 
day the advisory committee report was 
issued, we continue them today, and I 
plan to send a bill to the full Senate in 
April. 

Every eligible child in America de- 
serve a high-quality Head Start. Today 
we move closer to fulling that promise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1853 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT; 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) This act may be cited as the Head 
Start Act Amendments of 1994". 

(b) Except where otherwise specifically 
provided, references in this Act shall be con- 
sidered to be made to the Head Start Act, or 
to а section or other provision thereof. 

(c) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. 1. Short title; references in Act; table of 
contents. 

Sec. 2. Monitoring and quality assurance. 

Sec. 3. Appeals, notice, and hearing. 

Sec. 4. Staff qualifications and development. 

Sec. 5. Goals and priorities for training and 
technical assistance. 

Sec. 6. Allocation of funds for program ex- 
pansion. 

Sec. 7. Allocation and use of funds for qual- 
ity improvement. 
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Sec. 8. Transition coordination with schools. 

Sec. 9. Research, demonstrations, evalua- 
tion, and reports. 

Sec. 10. Initiative on families with infants 
and toddlers. 

Sec. 11. Enhanced parental involvement. 

Sec. 12. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 13. Minor and technical amendments. 

Sec. 14. Effective date. 

SEC. 2. MONITORING AND QUALITY ASSURANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Act is amended by 
inserting after section 641 the following new 
section: 

"QUALITY STANDARDS; MONITORING OF HEAD 

START AGENCIES AND PROGRAMS 

"SEC. 641A. (a) QUALITY STANDARDS.— 

"(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS.—The 
Secretary shall establish by regulation 
standards applicable to Head Start agencies, 
programs, and projects under this sub- 
chapter, including— 

“(А) performance standards with respect to 
services required to be provided, including 
health, education, parental involvement, so- 
cial and other services; 

“(В) administrative and financial manage- 
ment standards; 

"(C) standards relating to the condition 
and location of facilities; and 

D) such other standards as the Secretary 
finds appropriate. 

“(2) MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS,—The regula- 
tions under thís subsection shall indicate the 
minimum levels of overall accomplishment 
that a Head Start agency or program must 
achieve in order to meet the standards speci- 
fied in paragraph (1). 

*(3) CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING STAND- 
ARDS.—In developing the regulations re- 
quired under paragraph (1) the Secretary 
shall— 

*(A) consult with experts in the fields of 
child development, early childhood edu- 
cation, family services, administration, and 
financial management, and with persons 
with experience in the operation of Head 
Start programs; and 

B) take into consideration 

(J) past experience with use of the stand- 
ards currently in effect; 

(10 changes over the period the program 
has been in effect in the circumstances and 
problems typically facing Head Start chil- 
dren and families; 

(ii) developments concerning best prac- 
tices with respect to child development, fam- 
ily services, program administration, and fi- 
nancial management; and 

(iv) projected needs of an expanding Head 
Start program; 

"(C) not later than one year after enact- 
ment of this section, review and revise as 
necessary the performance standards in ef- 
fect under this subchapter on the date of en- 
actment of this section (but any revisions in 
performance standards shall not result in the 
elimination of or any reduction in the scope 
or types of health, education, parental in- 
volvement, social, or other services required 
to be provided under such standards in effect 
on November 2, 1978). 

(b) PERFORMANCE MEASURES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Within one year after en- 
actment of this section, the Secretary, in 
consultation with representatives of Head 
Start agencies and with experts in the fields 
of child development, family services, and 
program management, shall develop methods 
and procedures for measuring, annually and 
over longer periods, the quality and effec- 
tiveness of programs operated by Head Start 
agencies. 

“(2) DESIGN OF MEASURES.—The perform- 
ance measures developed under this sub- 
section shall be designed— 
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“(А) to assess the various services provided 
by Head Start programs and, to the extent 
the Secretary finds appropriate, administra- 
tive and financial management practices; 

“(B) to be adaptable for use in self-assess- 
ment and peer review of individual Head 
Start agencies and programs; and 

“(С) for other program purposes as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(3) USE OF MEASURES.—The Secretary 
Shall use the performance measures devel- 
oped pursuant to this subsection— 

“(А) to identify strengths and weaknesses 
in the operation of Head Start programs na- 
tionally and by region; and 

) to identify problem areas that may re- 
quire additional training and technical as- 
sistance resources. 

“(с) MONITORING OF LOCAL AGENCIES AND 
PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to determine 
whether Head Start agencies meet standards 
established under this subchapter with re- 
spect to program, administrative, fiscal, and 
other requirements, the Secretary shall con- 
duct the following reviews of designated 
Head Start agencies, and of the Head Start 
programs operated by such agencies)— 

“(А) а full review of each such agency at 
least once during each 3-year period; 

"(B) & review of each newly designated 
agency immediately after the completion of 
the first year such agency carries out a Head 
Start program; 

“(С) follow-up reviews including prompt 
return visits to agencies and programs that 
fail to meet minimum standards for partici- 
pation; and 

„D) other reviews as appropriate. 

“(2) CONDUCT OF REVIEWS.—The Secretary 
shall ensure that reviews described in sub- 
paragraphs (A) through (С) of paragraph (1)— 

"(A) are performed, to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable, by employees of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services who are 
knowledgeable about Head Start programs; 
and 

Z) are supervised by such an employee at 
the site of such Head Start agency. 

“(4) CORRECTIVE ACTION; TERMINATION.—(1) 
If the Secretary determines, on the basis of 
& review pursuant to subsection (c), that а 
Head Start agency designated pursuant to 
section 641 fails to meet the minimum stand- 
ards for participation in programs under this 
subchapter, the Secretary shall— 

"(A) inform the agency of the deficiencies 
that must be corrected; 

(B) with respect to each identified defi- 
ciency, at the Secretary's discretion (taking 
into consideration the seriousness of the de- 
ficiency and the time reasonably required to 
correct it), require the agency— 

* (1) to correct the deficiency immediately, 
or 

(i) to comply with the requirements of 
paragraph (2) concerning a quality improve- 
ment plan; and 

(O) initiate proceedings to terminate the 
designation of the agency unless the agency 
corrects the deficiency as required by the 
Secretary pursuant to subparagraph (B). 

“(2) QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PLAN.— 

“(А) AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES.—In order to 
retain its designation under this subchapter, 
a Head Start agency that is the subject of а 
determination described in paragraph (1) 
shall 

“(1) develop in a timely manner, obtain the 
Secretary’s approval of, and implement a 
quality improvement plan that specifies— 

„J) the deficiencies to be corrected; 

"(II the actions to be taken to correct 
such deficiencies; and 
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(ПІ) the timetable for accomplishment of 
the corrective actions identified; and 

(i) eliminate each deficiency identified, 
not later than the date for elimination of 
Such deficiency specified in such plan (which 
Shall not be later than one year after the 
date the agency received notice of the deter- 
mination and of the specific deficiencies to 
be corrected). 

"(B) SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITY.—Not 
later than 30 days after receiving from a 
Head Start agency a proposed quality im- 
provement plan pursuant to subparagraph 
(A), the Secretary shall either approve such 
proposed plan or specify the reasons why the 
proposed plan cannot be approved. 

(3) TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 
То the extent the Secretary finds feasible 
and appropriate given available funding and 
other statutory responsibilities, the Sec- 
retary shall provide training and technical 
assistance to Head Start agencies with re- 
spect to the development or implementation 
of quality improvement plans. 

(е) SUMMARIES OF MONITORING OUT- 
COMES.—The Secretary shall publish annu- 
ally, following the end of each fiscal year, a 
summary report on the findings of reviews 
conducted pursuant to subsection (c) and on 
the outcomes of quality improvement plans 
under subsection (d).“ 

(b) EXPENDITURES FOR MONITORING AND RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES.—Section 640(а)(200) is 
amended by inserting (including payments 
for all costs (other than compensation of 
Federal employees) of reviews of Head Start 
agencies and programs, and of activities re- 
lated to the development and implementa- 
tion of quality improvement plans, pursuant 
to section 641A)“. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
641(c) is amended by striking paragraphs (2) 
through (4). 

(2) Section 641(d) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking all 
that precedes then the Secretary“ and in- 
serting It there is in a community no entity 
entitled to the priority specifled in sub- 
section (с),”; 

(B) by striking the second sentence; and 

(C) in the third sentence, by striking “and 
subject to the preceding sentence“. 

(3) Section 642(b)(4) is amended by striking 
“in accordance with the performance stand- 
ards in effect upon section 651(b)"’ and insert- 
ing "either through such program". 

(4) Section 651(b) is repealed. 

(5) Section 651(gX10) is amended by strik- 
ing “evaluations conducted under section 
641(c(2)" and inserting monitoring con- 
ducted under section 641A(c)’’. 

SEC. 3. APPEALS, NOTICE, AND HEARING. 

(a) ELIMINATION OF PROVISION FREEZING 
REGULATIONS.—Section 646 is amended by 
striking subsection (b). 

(b) TERMINATION OF DESIGNATION NOT 
STAYED PENDING APPEAL.—Section 646 is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) ADVERSE ACTION NOT STAYED PENDING 
APPEAL.—In any case where a termination, 
reduction, or suspension of financial assist- 
ance under this subchapter is upheld in an 
administrative hearing under this section, 
such termination, reduction, or suspension 
shall not be stayed pending any judicial ap- 
peal of such administrative decision.". 

SEC. 4, STAFF QUALIFICATIONS AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(A) REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING STAFF 
QUALIFICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT.— 

(1) CLASSROOM  TEACHERS.—(A) Section 
648(b) is relocated and redesignated as sub- 
section (a) of a new section 648A, captioned 
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as follows: "STAFF QUALIFICATIONS AND DE- 

(B) Section 648A(a), as relocated and redes- 
ignated, is further amended— 

(i) by striking “(а)1)” and inserting ''(a) 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS.—(1) DEGREE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—''; 

(ii) in paragraph (1), by striking “1994” and 
inserting “1996”; 

(iii) in paragraph (2), by striking “(2)” and 
inserting (2) WAIVER.—”’; and 

(iv) in paragraph (2ХВ), by striking “а 
child development associate credential 
(CDA)" and inserting “апу credential speci- 
fied in paragraph (1)”. 

(2) MENTOR TEACHERS; FAMILY SERVICE 
WORKERS; FELLOWSHIPS.—Section 648A is fur- 
ther amended by adding after subsection (a) 
the following new subsections: 

(0) MENTOR TEACHERS.— 

“(1) DEFINITION; FUNCTION.—For purposes of 
this subsection, a ‘mentor teacher’ is an in- 
dividual responsible for observing and assess- 
ing classroom activities and providing on- 
the-job guidance and training to Head Start 
program staff and volunteers, in order to im- 
prove the qualifications and training of 
classroom staff, to maintain high quality 
education services, and to promote career 
development. 

*(2) REQUIREMENT.—In order to assist Head 
Start agencies to establish positions for 
mentor teachers, the Secretary shall— 

"(A) provide technical assistance and 
training to enable Head Start agencies to es- 
tablish such positions; 

*(B) give priority consideration, in provid- 
ing assistance pursuant to subparagraph (A), 
to Head Start programs which have substan- 
tial numbers of new classroom staff or which 
are experiencing difficulty in meeting appli- 
cable education standards; and 

"(C) encourage programs to give priority 
consideration for such positions to Head 
Start teachers at the appropriate level in the 
career ladders of such programs. 

"(c) FAMILY SERVICE WORKERS.—In order 
to improve the quality and effectiveness of 
staff providing in-home and other services to 
families of Head Start children (including 
needs assessment, development of service 
plans, family advocacy, and coordination of 
service delivery), the Secretary, in collabo- 
ration with concerned public and private 
agencies and organizations currently exam- 
ining the issues of standards and training for 
family service workers, shall— 

“(1) review and, as necessary, revise or de- 
velop new qualification standards for Head 
Start staff providing such services; 

“(2) promote the development of model 
curricula (on subjects including parenting 
training and family literacy) designed to en- 
sure the attainment of appropriate com- 
petencies by individuals working or planning 
to work in the field of early childhood and 
family services; and 

(3) promote the establishment of a cre- 
dential indicating attainment of those com- 
petencies that is accepted nationwide. 

“(4) HEAD START FELLOWSHIPS.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to establish a program of head Start 
Fellowships, in accordance with this sub- 
section, for staff in local Head Start pro- 
grams and other individuals working in the 
field of child development and family serv- 
ices. 

“(2) PURPOSE.—The fellowship program 
under this subsection shall be designed to en- 
hance the ability of participating fellows to 
make significant contributions to programs 
authorized under this subchapter, by provid- 
ing them opportunities to expand their 
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knowledge and experience through exposure 
to activities, issues, resources, and new ap- 
proaches in the field of child development 
and family services. 

"(3) ASSIGNMENTS ОҒ FELLOWS.— 

"(A) PLACEMENT SITES.—Fellowship posi- 
tions under the program under this sub- 
section may be located (subject to subpara- 
graphs (В) and (C)).— 

"(i) in agencies of the Department of 
Health and Human Services administering 

programs authorized under this subchapter 
bad Ex ЖЫШ and regional offices of such 


800 = "local Head Start agencies and pro- 


grams; 

(Iii) in institutions of higher education; 

"(iv) in public and private entities and or- 
ganizations concerned with services to chil- 
dren and families; and 

“(у) in other appropriate settings. 

“(В) LIMITATION FOR FELLOWS OTHER THAN 
HEAD START EMPLOYEES.—A Head Start Fel- 
low who is not an employee of a local Head 
Start agency or program may be placed only 
in a fellowship position specified in clause (i) 
or (ii) of subparagraph (A). 

“(С) NO PLACEMENT IN LOBBYING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—Head Start Fellowship positions may 
not be located in any agency whose primary 
purpose, or one of whose major purposes, is 
to influence Federal, State, or local legisla- 
tion. 

“(4) SELECTION OF FELLOWS.—Fellowships 
under this subsection shall be awarded, on a 
competitive basis, to individuals (other than 
Federal employees) selected from among ap- 
plicants who are currently working in local 
Head Start programs or otherwise working 
in the field of child development and chil- 
dren and family services. 

“(5) DURATION.—Fellowships under this 
subsection shall be for terms of one year, and 
shall be renewable for a term of one addi- 
tional year. 

"(68 AUTHORIZED  EXPENDITURES.—From 
amounts appropriated under this subchapter 
and allotted under section 640(a)(2)(D), the 
Secretary is authorized to make expendi- 
tures of not to exceed $1,000,000 for any fiscal 
year, for stipends and other reasonable ex- 
penses of the program under this subsection. 

“(7) STATUS OF FELLOWS.—Except as other- 
wise provided in this paragraph, Head Start 
Fellows shall not be deemed employees or 
otherwise in the service or employment of 
the United States Government. Head Start 
Fellows shall be considered Federal employ- 
ees for purposes of compensation for injuries 
under chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Head Start Fellows assigned to 
positions specified in paragraph (3)(A)(i) 
shall be considered Executive Branch em- 
ployees for the purposes of chapter 11 of title 
18 of the United States Code, and of any ad- 
ministrative standards of conduct applicable 
to the employees of the agency to which 
they are assigned. 

"(8 REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
promulgate regulations implementing the 
provisions of this subsection.". 

(b) MODEL STAFFING PATTERNS.—Section 
648 is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(e) MODEL STAFFING PATTERNS.—Within 
one year after enactment of this subsection, 
the Secretary, in consultation with appro- 
priate public and private agencies and orga- 
nizations and with individuals with expertise 
in the field of child and family services, shall 
develop model staffing plans to provide guid- 
ance to local Head Start agencies and pro- 
grams on the numbers, types, responsibil- 
ities, and qualifications of staff required to 
operate a Head Start program.“. 
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(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 648 
is amended in the caption, to read: 
"TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING". 
SEC. 5. GOALS AND PRIORITIES FOR TRAINING 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

Section 648, as amended by section 4, is 
further amended— 

(1) in subsection (a2), by striking Head 
Start programs, including“ and inserting in- 
stead Head Start programs, in accordance 
with the process, goals, and priorities set 
forth in subsections (b) and (c). The Sec- 
retary shall provide, either directly or 
through grants or other arrangements.“; 

(2) by redesignating and relocating as sub- 
section (f) the final sentence of subsection 
(а), as amended by paragraph (1); 

(3) by striking subsection (c); and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

"(b) GOALS.—The process for determining 
the technical assistance and training activi- 
ties to be carried out under this section 
shall— 

(J) ensure that the needs of local Head 
Start agencies and programs relating to im- 
proving program quality and to program ex- 
pansion are addressed to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible; 

(2) incorporate mechanisms to ensure re- 
sponsiveness to local needs, including an on- 
going procedure for obtaining input from the 
Head Start community; and 

“(с) SPECIFIC PURPOSES.—In allocating re- 
sources for technical assistance and training 
under this section, the Secretary shall— 

"(1) give priority consideration to activi- 
ties to correct program and management de- 
ficiencies identified through monitoring pur- 
suant to section 641A (including the provi- 
sion of assistance to local programs in the 
development of quality improvement plans); 

*(2) address the training and career devel- 
opment needs of both classroom and non- 
classroom staff, including home visitors and 
other staff working directly with families, 
including training relating to increasing par- 
ent involvement and services designed to in- 
crease family literacy and improve parenting 
skills; 

"(3) assist Head Start agencies and pro- 
grams to conduct and participate in commu- 
nity-wide strategic planning and needs as- 
sessment; 

“(4) assist Head Start agencies and pro- 
grams in the development of sound manage- 
ment practices, including financial manage- 
ment procedures; and 

"(5) assist in efforts to secure and main- 
tain adequate facilities for Head Start pro- 
grams.". 

SEC. 6. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR PROGRAM 
EXPANSION. 

(a) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITHIN STATES.— 
Section 640(g) is amended— 

(1) by striking (g)“ and inserting '(gX1) 
CosT-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS ТО GRANT- 
EES,—''; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(2) ALLOCATION OF EXPANSION FUNDS WITH- 
IN STATES.—In allocating funds within a 
State, for the purpose of expanding Head 
Start programs, from amounts allotted to a 
State pursuant to paragraph (4), the Sec- 
retary shall take into consideration the fol- 
lowing factors: 

“(А) the quality of the applicant's current 
programs (including Head Start and other 
child care or child development programs 
and, in the case of current Head Start pro- 
grams, the extent to which such programs 
meet or exceed performance standards and 
other requirements under this subchapter); 
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"(B) the applicant's capacity to expand 
services (including, in the case of current 
Head Start programs, whether the applicant 
accomplished any prior expansions in an ef- 
fective and timely manner); 

(O) the extent to which the applicant has 
undertaken community-wide strategic plan- 
ning and needs assessments involving other 
community organizations serving children 
and families; 

"(D) the numbers of eligible children in 
each community who are not participating 
in Head Start; and 

E) the concentration of low-income fami- 
lies in each community. 

“(3) ALLOCATION OF EXPANSION FUNDS TO IN- 
DIAN AND MIGRANT PROGRAMS AND TO TERRI- 
TORIES.—In determining the amount of funds 
reserved pursuant to section 640(a)(2)(A) or 
(B) to be used for expanding Head Start pro- 
grams under this subchapter, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration, to the extent 
appropriate, the factors specified in para- 
graph (2).". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
641(f) is repealed. 
nne ғы 

ALITY IMPROVEMENT. 

(a) ALLOCATION; USE ОР FUNDS.—Section 
640(a)(3) us amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (B) as 
subparagraph (D); 

(2) in the matter preceding clause (i) of 
subparagraph (A), to read as follows: 

"(3) QUALITY IMPROVEMENT.— 

“(А) RESERVATION.— 

"(1) .—The Secretary shall reserve, 
for activities specified in subparagraph (C) 
directed at the goals specified in subpara- 
graph (B), a share of the amount (if any) by 
which such appropriations exceed the ad- 
justed prior year appropriation (as defined in 
clause (ii)) equal to— 

“(Т) 25 percent of such amount, plus 

(I) any additional amount the Secretary 
may find necessary to address a dem- 
onstrated need for additional quality im- 
provement activities. 

“(ii) ADJUSTED PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATION 
DEFINED.—The term ‘adjusted prior year ap- 
propriation' means, with respect to a fiscal 
year, the amount appropriated pursuant to 
section 639(a) for the preceding fiscal year 
adjusted to reflect the percentage change in 
the Consumer Price Index for А11 Urban Con- 
sumers (issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics) during such preceding fiscal year. 

B) GOALS.—Quality improvement funds 
reserved under this paragraph shall be used 
to accomplish any or all of the following 
goals: 

(i) Ensuring that Head Start programs 
meet or exceed performance standards pursu- 
ant to section 641A. 

"(ii) Ensuring that programs have ade- 
quate qualified staff, and that such staff are 
furnished adequate training. 

„(iii) Ensuring that salary levels are ade- 
quate to attract and retain qualified staff. 

"(iv) Using salary increases to improve 
staff qualifications and to assist with the im- 
plementation of career development pro- 


grams. 

"(v) Improving community-wide strategic 
planning and needs assessments. 

(vi) Ensuring that the physical environ- 
ments of Head Start programs are conducive 
to providing effective program services to 
children and families. 

"(vii) Making such other improvements in 
program quality as the Secretary may des- 
ignate. 

(С) ACTIVITIES.—Quality improvement 
funds reserved under this paragraph shall be 
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used to carry out any or all of the following 
activities:''; 

(3) in subparagraph (C), as redesignated, by 
adding at the end the following new clause: 

"(vii) Such other activities as the Sec- 
retary тау designate.“; and 

(4) in subparagraph (D), as redesignated— 

(A) in clause (1)— 

(1) in the matter preceding subclause (I), by 
striking ſor the first, second, and third fis- 
cal years for which funds are so reserved"; 


and 

(ii) in subclause (ID, by inserting ‘‘terri- 
tories, and programs serving Indian and mi- 
grant children," after States.“; 

(B) by striking clauses (ii) and (iii); 

(C) in clause (iv)— 

(i) by striking all that precedes the first 
comma and inserting Funds“; 

(ii) by striking “clause (ii)" the first place 
it appears and inserting ''clause (i)“ 

(iii) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence, “, for expenditure 
for activities specified in subparagraph (C)“; 
and 

(iv) by striking the second sentence; and 

(D) by striking clause (v) and redesignating 
clauses (iv) and (vi) as clauses (ii) and (iii), 
respectively. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Paragraphs 
(4) and (5) of section 637 are repealed. 
SEC. 8. TRANSITION COORDINATION WITH 

SCHOOLS. 

(a) COORDINATION REQUIREMENTS.—Section 
642 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (с), by striking schools 
that will subsequently serve children in Head 
Start programs.“; and 

(2) by adding after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(d) FACILITATING TRANSITION TO SCHOOL.— 

"(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—Each Head 
Start agency shall undertake the actions 
specified in this subsection, to the extent 
feasible and appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances (including the extent to which 
such agency is able to secure the cooperation 
of parents and schools) to enable children to 
maintain the developmental gains achieved 
in Head Start and to build upon such gains in 
further schooling. 

“(2) COORDINATION WITH SCHOOLS.—The 
Head Start agency shall take steps to coordi- 
nate with the local educational agency and 
with schools in which children participating 
in a Head Start program operated by such 
agency will enroll following such program, 
including the following; 

“(А) developing and implementing a sys- 
tematic procedure for transferring Head 
Start records on each participating child to 
the school in which such child will enroll; 

(B) establishing channels of communica- 
tion between Head Start staff and their 
counterparts in the receiving schools (in- 
cluding teachers, social workers, and health 
staff) to facilitate coordination of programs; 

“(С) conducting meetings involving par- 
ents, kindergarten or primary school teach- 
ers, and Head Start teachers to discuss the 
developmental and other needs of individual 
children; and 

D) organizing and participating in joint 
transition—related training of school staff 
and Head Start staff. 

(3) PROMOTION OF PARENTAL INVOLVE- 
MENT.—In order to promote the continued in- 
volvement of Head Start parents in their 
children's education upon transition to 
School, the Head Start agency shall— 

"(A) provide training to Head Start par- 
ents— 

*(1) to inform them about their rights and 
responsibilities concerning their children's 
education; and 
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“(ii) to enable them to understand and 
work with schools in order to communicate 
with teachers and other school personnel, to 
support their children's school work, and to 
participate as appropriate in decisions relat- 
ing to their children’s education; and 

(B) take other actions, as appropriate and 
feasible, to support the active involvement 
of parents with schools, school personnel, 
and school-related organizations. 

(4) APPLICATION OF DEMONSTRATION RE- 
SULTS.—The Secretaries of Health and 
Human Services and Education shall assess 
the results of the demonstration projects 
funded under the Head Start Transition 
Project Act and shall work together to pro- 
vide technical assistance to enable commu- 
nities to implement proposing practices 
emerging from these demonstrations for im- 
proving the Head Start program and pro- 
grams of the schools.". 

"(b) EXTENSION OF SET-ASIDE FOR HEAD 
START TRANSITION PROJECT ACT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 639(c) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking paragraph (1); 

(В) by striking “(2)”; and 

(С) by striking ‘1992, 1993, and 1994” and іп- 
serting 1992 through 1996”. 

(2) REFERENCE.—Section 640(a)(5) is amend- 
ed by striking The“ and inserting Allot- 
ments Among States.—Subjects to section 
639(с), ће”. 

SEC. 9. RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATIONS, EVALUA- 
TION, AND REPORTS. 

(a) RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND EVAL- 
UATION.—Section 649, including the caption 
thereof, is amended to read as follows: 

"RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND 
EVALUATION 

"SEC. 649. (a) IN GENERAL.— 

"(1) REQUIREMENTS; GENERAL PURPOSES.— 
The Secretary shall carry out a continuing 
program of research, demonstrations, and 
evaluation, in order to— 

“(А) foster continuous improvement in the 
quality of the Heard Start program under 
this subchapter and in its effectiveness in en- 
abling participating children and their fami- 
lies to succeed in school and in everyday life; 
and 

"(B) use the Head Start program as a na- 
tional laboratory for developing, testing, and 
disseminating new ideas and approaches for 
addressing the needs of low-income per- 
school children and their families and com- 
munities, and otherwise to further the pur- 
poses of this subchapter. 

“(2) PLAN.—The Secretary shall develop, 
and periodically update, a plan governing the 
research, demonstration, and evaluation ac- 
tivities under this section. 

“(b) CONDUCT OF RESEARCH, DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS, AND EVALUATION.—The Secretary, in 
order to conduct research, demonstrations, 
and evaluations under this section— 

"(1) may carry out such activities directly, 
or through grants to, or contracts or co- 
operatives agreement with, public and pri- 
vate entities; 

**(2) shall, to the extent appropriate, under- 
take such activities in collaboration with 
other Federal and non-Federal agencies con- 
ducting similar activities; 

(3) shall ensure that evaluation of activi- 
ties in à specific program or project are con- 
ducted by persons not directly involved in 
the operation of such program or project; 

“(4) may require Head Start agencies to 
provide for independent evaluations; and 

“(5) may approve, in appropriate cases, 
community-based cooperation research and 
evaluation efforts to enable local Head Start 
program to collaborate with qualified re- 
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searchers not directly involved in program 
administration or operation. 

"(c) CONSULTATION AND COLLABORATION.— 
In carrying out the activities under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall— 

“(1) consult with individuals— 

“(А) from relevant academic disciplines; 

"(B) involved in the operation of Head 
Start and other child and family service pro- 
grams; and 

*(C) from other Federal agencies and orga- 
nization involved with children and families, 
ensuring that such individuals reflect the 
multicultural nature of the Head Start popu- 
lation and the multi-disciplinary nature of 
the Head Start program; 

(2) whenever feasible and appropriate, ob- 
tain the views of persons participating in 
and served by programs and projects assisted 
under the subchapter with respect to activi- 
ties under this section; and 

"(3) establish, to the extent appropriate, 
working relationship with the faculties of 
colleges or universities located in the area in 
which any evaluation under this section is 
being conducted, unless there is no such col- 
lege or university willing and able to partici- 
pate in such evaluation. 

"(d) SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES.—The research, 
demonstration, and evaluation programs 
under thís part shall include components de- 
signed to— 

"(1) permit ongoing assessment of the 
quality and effectiveness of the program 
under this subchapter; 

“(2) contribute to developing knowledge 
concerning factors associated with the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of Head Start programs 
and in identifying ways in which services 
provided under this subchapter may be im- 
proved; 

"(3) assist in developing knowledge con- 
cerning the factors which promote or inhibit 
healthy development and effective function- 
ing of children and their families both during 
and following the Head Start experience; 

*(4) permit comparisons of children and 
families participating in Head Start pro- 
grams with children and families receiving 
other child care, early childhood education, 
and child development services and with 
other appropriate control groups; 

“(5) contribute to understanding the сһаг- 
acteristics and needs of population groups el- 
igible for services provided under this sub- 
chapter and the impact of such services on 
the individuals served and the communities 
in which such services are provided; 

“(6) provide for disseminating and promot- 
ing the use of the findings from such re- 
search, demonstration, and evaluation ac- 
tivities; and 

“(7) promote exploration of areas in which 
knowledge is insufficient, and which will 
otherwise contribute to fulfilling the pur- 
poses of this subchapter. 

“(е) LONGITUDINAL STUDIES.—In developing 
priorities for research, demonstration, and 
evaluation activities under this section, the 
Secretary shall give special consideration to 
longitudinal studies which— 

“(1) examine the developmental progress of 
children and their families both during and 
following the Head Start program experi- 
ence, including the examination of factors 
which contribute to or detract from such 


progress; 

2) examine factors related to improving 
the quality of the Head Start program expe- 
rience and the preparation it provides for 
children and their families to function effec- 
tively in schools and other settings in the 
years following Head Start; and 

"(3) as appropriate, permit comparison of 
children and families participating in Head 
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Start programs with children and families 
receiving other child care, early childhood 
education, and child development services, 
and with other appropriate control groups. 

"(f) OWNERSHIP OF RESULTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall take necessary steps to ensure 
that all studies, reports, proposals, and data 
produced or developed with Federal funds 
under this subchapter shall become the prop- 
erty of the United States.“ 

(b) REPORTS.—Section 651 is amended— 

(1) in the caption, to read “REPORTS”; 

(2) by striking subsections (a) through (f); 

(3) by striking (g)“: 

(4)(A) by striking “ала” at the end of para- 
graph (11); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (12) and inserting ; and"; and 

(C) by adding after paragraph (12) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(13) а summary of the research, demonstra- 
tion, and evaluation activities conducted 
under section 649, including— 

"(A) а status report on ongoing activities; 
and 

“(В) results, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions based on completed activities not pre- 
viously reported оп.”. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Sections 640A, 650, and 651A are re- 
pealed. 

(2) Section 651, as amended by subsection 
(b), is redesignated as section 650. 

SEC. 10. INITIATIVE ON FAMILIES WITH INFANTS 
AND TODDLERS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Act 
is amended by adding after section 645 the 
following new section: 

"PROGRAMS FOR FAMILIES WITH INFANTS AND 
TODDLERS 

"SEC. 645A. (а) IN GENERAL.—The Sec- 
retary shall make grants, in accordance with 
the provisions of this paragraph, for— 

"(1) programs providing family-centered 
services for low-income families with very 
young children designed to promote the de- 
velopment of their children, to fulfill their 
roles as parents, and to move toward self-suf- 
ficiency; and 

"(2) evaluation of, and provision of train- 
ing and technical assistance to, projects 
under the Comprehensive Child Development 
Centers Act of 1988. 

"(b) FAMILIES ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE.— 
Persons who may be served by projects de- 
scribed in subsection (а)(1) include pregnant 
women, and families with children under age 
three (or under age five, in the case of chil- 
dren served by а grantee specified in sub- 
section (e)(2)), who meet the criteria speci- 
fied in section 645(a)(1). 

“(с) SCOPE AND DESIGN OF PROGRAMS.—Pro- 
grams receiving assistance under this sec- 
tion shall— 

“(1) provide, either directly or through re- 
ferral, early, continuous, intensive, and com- 
prehensive child development and family 
support services which will enhance the 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
development of participating children; 

(2) ensure that the level of services pro- 
vided to families responds to their needs and 
circumstances; 

"(3) promote positive parent-child inter- 
actions; 

(4) provide services to parents to support 
their role as parents and to help them move 
toward self-sufficiency; 

*(5) coordinate services with existing pro- 
grams in the State and community to ensure 
& comprehensive array of services; 

“(6) coordinate with local Head Start pro- 
grams in order to ensure continuity of serv- 
ices for children and families; 
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“(7) (in the case of a program operated by 
a Head Start agency that also provides Head 
Start services through the age of mandatory 
school attendance) ensure that participating 
children and families receive such services 
through such age; and 

"(8) meet such other requirements con- 
cerning program design and operation as the 
Secretary may establish. 

"(d) ELIGIBLE SERVICE PROVIDERS.—Enti- 
ties that may apply to operate services 
projects under this section include— 

^1) entities operating Head Start pro- 
grams under this subchapter; 

“(2) entities that, on the date of enactment 
of this provision, were operating— 

“(А) Parent-Child Centers receiving finan- 
cial assistance under section 640(a)(4), or 

„B) Comprehensive Child Development 
Projects receiving financial assistance under 
the Comprehensive Child Development Cen- 
ters Act of 1988; and 

(3) other public and non-profit private en- 
tities capable of providing child and family 
services that meet the standards for partici- 
pation in programs under this subchapter 
and such other appropriate requirements re- 
lating to the program under this section as 
the Secretary may establish. 

(e) TIME-LIMITED PRIORITY FOR CERTAIN 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—From amounts allotted 
pursuant to paragraphs (2) and (4) of section 
640(a), the Secretary shall provide financial 
assistance in accordance with paragraphs (2) 
through (4) of this subsection. 

"(2 PARENT-CHILD CENTERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall make financial assistance avail- 
able under this section for each of fiscal 
years 1995, 1996, and 1997 to any entity that— 

“(А) complies with the standards and ге- 
quirements established by the Secretary 
under subsection (d); and 

"(B) received funding as a Parent-Child 
Center pursuant to section 640(a)(4) for fiscal 
year 1994. 

(3) COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS (CCDS).—In the case of an entity 
that— 

“(А) complies with the standards and ге- 
quirements established by the Secretary 
under subsection (d); and 

“(B) received a grant for fiscal year 1994 to 
operate a project under the Comprehensive 
Child Development Centers Act of 1988, the 
Secretary— 

“(1) shall make financial assistance avail- 
able under this section for the duration of 
the demonstration project period specified in 
the grant award to such entity under such 
Act, and 

“(ii) shall permit such entity, in the pro- 
gram assisted under this section, to serve 
children from birth through age 5. 

“(4) EVALUATIONS, TRAINING, TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE RELATING TO CCDS.—'The Secretary 
shall make funds available under this sec- 
tion as necessary to provide for the evalua- 
tion of, and furnishing of training and tech- 
nical assistance to, child development 
projects (specified in paragraph (3)) under 
the Comprehensive Child Development Cen- 
ters Act of 1988. 

"(f) SELECTION OF OTHER GRANTEES.—From 
allotments pursuant to paragraphs (2) and (4) 
of section 640(a) (in amounts equal to the 
balance remaining of the amount specified in 
section 640(а)(6) after making grants to the 
eligible entities specified in subsection (e)), 
the Secretary shall award grants under this 
paragraph on a competitive basis to appli- 
cants meeting the criteria specified in sub- 
section (d) (giving priority to entities with a 
record of providing early, continuous, and 
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comprehensive childhood development and 
family services). 

(g) SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES— 

“(1) GUIDELINES.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and publish guidelines concerning the 
content and operation of programs under 
this section— 

“(А) in consultation with experts in early 
childhood development and family services; 
and 

(B) taking into consideration the knowl- 
edge and experience gained from other early 
childhood programs, including programs 
under the Comprehensive Child Development 
Centers Act of 1988. 

“(2) MONITORING, EVALUATION, TRAINING, 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—In order to en- 
sure the successful operation of service pro- 
grams under this section, the Secretary shall 
monitor the operation of such programs, 
evaluate their effectiveness, and provide 
training and technical assistance tailored to 
the particular needs of such programs.“ 

(b) FuNDS SET-ASIDE.—Section 640(a) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “, and 
subject to paragraph (6)” before the period; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking "paragraph 
(5)" each place it appears and inserting 
"paragraph (4)”; 

(3) by striking paragraph (4), and redesig- 
nating paragraphs (5) and (6) as paragraphs 
(4) and (5), respectively; and 

(4) by adding after paragraph (5), as redes- 
ignated, the following new paragraph: 

"(6 FUNDING FOR PROGRAMS FOR FAMILIES 
WITH INFANTS AND TODDLERS.—From amounts 
allotted pursuant to paragraphs (2) and (4), 
the Secretary shall use, for grants for pro- 
grams for families with infants and toddlers 
under section 645A, a portion of the com- 
bined total of such amounts equal to 3 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1995, 4 percent for each of 
fiscal years 1996 and 1997, and 5 percent for 
fiscal year 1998, of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to section 63%а).”. 

(c) CONSOLIDATION.—In recognition that 
the Comprehensive Child Development Cen- 
ters Act has demonstrated positive results, 
and that its purposes and functions have 
been consolidated into section 645A of the 
Head Start Act, the Comprehensive Child De- 
velopment Centers Act of 1988 is repealed. 
SEC. 11. ENHANCED PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. 

(a) CONSIDERATIONS IN DESIGNATING NEW 
HEAD START AGENCIES.—Section 641(d) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), to read as follows: 

“(4) the plan of such applicant— 

“(А) to seek the involvement of parents of 
participating children in activities designed 
to help such parents become full partners in 
the education of their children; 

“(В) to afford such parents the opportunity 
to participate in the development, conduct, 
and overall performance of the program at 
the local level; 

(С) to offer (directly or through referral 
to local entities, such as Even Start pro- 
grams) to such parents— 

“(4) family literacy services; and 

„(ii) parenting skills training; 

„D) at the option of such applicant, to 
offer (directly or through referral to local 
entities) to such parents— 

(i) parental social self-sufficiency train- 
ing; 
“(ii) substance abuse counseling; or 

(11) any other activity designed to help 
such parents become full partners in the edu- 
cation of their children; and 

“(Е) to provide, with respect to each par- 
ticipating family, а family needs assessment 
that includes consultation with such parents 
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about the benefits of parent involvement апа 
about the activities described in subpara- 
graphs (C) and (D) in which such parents 
may choose to become involved (taking into 
consideration their specific family needs, 
work schedules, and other responsibilities); 

(2) in paragraph (7) by inserting “апа” 
after the semicolon; 

(3) by striking paragraph (8); and 

(4) by redesignating paragraph (9) as para- 
graph (8). 

(b) FUNCTIONS OF HEAD START AGENCIES.— 
Section 642(b) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), to read as follows: 

"(4) seek the involvement of parents of 
participating children in activities designed 
to help such parents become full partners in 
the education of their children, and to afford 
such parents the opportunity to participate 
in the development, conduct, and overall 
performance of the program at the local 
level;"; 

(2) in paragraph (5), by inserting ''and" 
after the semicolon; 

(3) by striking paragraph (6); 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and (7) 
as paragraphs (8) and (9), respectively; and 

(5) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(5) offer (directly or through referral to 
local entities, such as Even Start programs) 
to parents of participating children family 
literacy services and parenting skills train- 
ing; 

“(6) at the option of such agency, offer (di- 
rectly or through referral to local entities) 
to such parents parental social self-suffi- 
ciency training, substance abuse counseling, 
or any other activity designed to help such 
parents become full partners in the edu- 
cation of their children; 

7) provide, with respect to each partici- 
pating family, a family needs assessment 
that includes consultation with such parents 
about the benefits of parent involvement and 
about the activities described in paragraphs 
(4) through (6) in which such parents may 
choose to be involved (taking into consider- 
ation their specific family needs, work 
Schedules, and other responsibilities);’’. 

(c) "FAMILY LITERACY SERVICES’’.—Section 
637 is amended by adding after paragraph (11) 
the following new paragraph: 

"(12) The term 'family literacy services' 
includes activities such as the following: 
interactive literacy activities between par- 
ents and their children, training for parents 
on how to be their children's primary teach- 
er and to be full partners in the education of 
their children, parent literacy training, and 
early childhood education.“. 

SEC. 12. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 639, as amended by section 8(b), is 
further amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking all that 
follows “651А)” and inserting such sums as 
necessary for fiscal year 1995 and each of the 
three succeeding fiscal уеагз.''; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b) and redesig- 
nating subsection (c) as subsection (b). 

SEC. 13. MINOR AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF "POVERTY LINE’’.—Sec- 
tion 637(9) is amended to read as follows: 

“(9) The term ‘poverty line’ means the offi- 
cial poverty line (as defined by the Office of 
Management and Budget).“ 

(2) Section 652 is repealed. 

(b) UPDATING OF HOLD-HARMLESS FOR IN- 
ШАМ AND MIGRANT PROGRAMS.—Section 
640(а)(2)(А) is amended by striking “1990” 
and inserting “1994”, 

(c) USE OF HEAD START FUNDS FOR FULL- 
DAY AND FULL-YEAR SERVICES.—Section 
640(h) is amended by striking “Each Head 
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Start program тау” and inserting Finan- 
cial assistance provided under this sub- 
chapter may be used by each Head Start pro- 
gram to". 

(d) DESIGNATION OF HEAD START AGEN- 
CIES.—Section 641(c), as amended by section 
2 of this Act, is further amended— 

(1) in the first sentence— 

(A) by inserting (subject to paragraph 
(2))'' before “, the Secretary shall give prior- 
ity"; and 

(B) by striking unless“ and all that fol- 
lows through the end of subparagraph (A) 
and inserting the following: ‘‘unless the Sec- 
retary makes a finding that the agency in- 
volved fails to meet program, fiscal, and 
other requirements established by the Sec- 
гебагу.”; 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (В) as 
paragraph (2) and relocating the left margin 
two ems to the left; 

(3) in paragraph (2), as redesignated— 

(A) by striking except that, if" and in- 
serting “ІГ”; and 

(В) by striking subparagraph (A)“ and in- 
serting paragraph ()“; and 

(4) by striking "Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this paragraph” and inserting 
the following: 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection". 

(e) FEDERAL REGISTER PUBLICATION RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Section 644(d) is amended by 
striking guidelines. instructions,“ 

(f DURATION OF SERVICES TO ELIGIBLE 
CHILDREN.—Section 645(с) is amended— 

(1) іп the first sentence, by striking may 
provide” and all that follows and inserting 
“shall be permitted to provide more than one 
year of Head Start services to eligible chil- 
dren in the State.“; and 

(2) by striking the second sentence. 

SEC. 14. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of this Act shall be effective 
with respect to fiscal year 1995 and succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer my support for the Presi- 
dent’s proposed legislation to reauthor- 
ize the Head Start Program. I am very 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, Senator KENNEDY, 
as well as the ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Children, Senator 
CoATS, in introducing this most bipar- 
tisan of bills. 

Head Start is the most concrete ex- 
ample of President Clinton’s efforts to 
redirect scarce Federal resources into 
investments. Rather than consume for 
today, the President believes, we 
should invest for tomorrow. The budget 
released this week is a testament to his 
commitment to this principle. Despite 
painfully tight discretionary spending 
caps, President Clinton was able to rec- 
ommend substantial increases for Head 
Start next year, and I commend him 
for doing that. 

This administration recognizes how 
important Head Start truly is. For the 
key to safeguarding America’s future is 
not primarily maintaining a strong de- 
fense or building an information su- 
perhighway”’ for the 21st century, as 
important as those things are. Like 
many of my colleagues, I believe build- 
ing a state-of-the-art transportation 
system is critical, but it is not enough. 
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The future of America is not only in 
fighter planes or fiber-optic wires or 
high-speed bullet trains. 

I would suggest, instead, that the fu- 
ture of this country is in the engineers 
of tomorrow who will build those 
planes, trains, and information high- 
ways—our Nation’s children who, as we 
are debating in the Senate today, are 
singing, playing, putting together puz- 
zles and learning the alphabet in small 
classrooms and community centers all 
across America. 

The future of America is about 3% 
feet tall and weighs well under 50 
pounds. The future of America is our 
children—and thousands of them get 
the boost they need from Head Start. 
The issue before us now is how we can 
improve their experience and allow 
more kids to join them. 

If, by the way, there is anyone who 
doubts how a preschool program can af- 
fect an individual’s future, I wish they 
could have heard the testimony of Offi- 
cer Mike Hunter from New Haven, CT 
at the hearing on this bill that I 
chaired earlier today. Mike was one of 
the first Head Start kids years ago and 
credits the program with putting his 
life on a totally different track. 

This is a fitting week to begin the 
process of reauthorizing Head Start. On 
Tuesday, the Senate approved Goals 
2000, a statement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to education. 
The very first education goal seeks to 
ensure that every child in this country 
begins elementary school ready to 
learn. 

To reach this goal we will need to do 
a great deal more than simply provide 
more kids access to Head Start. We 
must make sure that when they walk 
through the Head Start door, there is a 
quality experience waiting for them 
and their families. In the majority of 
Head Start programs today, those ex- 
pectations are being met. In some, 
however, the experience falls short. 

We can and must do better. With the 
support of all the people present today, 
I am confident that we will. When Sec- 
retary Shalala presented the adminis- 
tration's proposal for the reauthoriza- 
tion this morning, she charted a road- 
map that should lead us to a Head 
Start Program that will meet its full 
potential. 

The only way we will get there is if 
we continue in the spirit of bipartisan- 
Ship that has characterized Head Start 
from the beginning. Four-year-olds 
aren't Democrats or Republicans, they 
aren't liberals or conservatives. And 
Head Start defies political labelling as 
well. 

In both the House and Senate, the 
bill is being sponsored by the chairs 
and ranking members of the full com- 
mittees and subcommittees with juris- 
diction over the program. I commend 
the administration for going the extra 
mile to achieve this level of consensus, 
and I applaud my Republican col- 
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leagues for being full partners in this 
important endeavor. 

We began laying the groundwork for 
improving the quality of Head Start 
the last time we reauthorized it. In 
1990, we set aside funds specifically to 
improve the program. As we heard іп а 
hearing I chaired last summer, that 
money helped increase staff salaries, 
and higher salaries helped reduce staff 
turnover. 

The money also supported the addi- 
tion of new staff, many of them provid- 
ing comprehensive services to the in- 
creasingly needy families who come to 
Head Start. This money also helped 
renovate shabby classrooms, so that 
children would have a clean, healthy, 
and comfortable environment in which 
to learn and grow. 

The reauthorization bill we are intro- 
ducing today builds on the legacy of 
the 1990 legislation. The President’s 
bill focuses on giving the program 
highly qualified staff to serve children 
and families. It recognizes the impor- 
tance of strengthening Head Start’s ca- 
pacity to address a whole range of fam- 
ilies’ social service needs. 

Most important, in my view, the bill 
makes a very strong statement about 
the importance of upholding standards, 
standards that make Head Start a 
model for early childhood programs ev- 
erywhere. Through provisions to 
strengthen program oversight and en- 
sure accountability, the legislation 
says to Congress and to the American 
people that the substantial investment 
in Head Start is wisely spent. 

But the legislation is not just about 
accountability; it is also about doing а 
better job of meeting the needs of Head 
Start families. For some families, the 
greatest need is just to get into the 
program. While funding has increased 
substantially in recent years, the pro- 
gram still serves only about 40 percent 
of eligible children. I am committed to 
working with the administration to re- 
alize the dream articulated in the 1990 
reauthorization that someday every el- 
igible child in America will be able to 
participate in Head Start. 

For other families, a major obstacle 
to Head Start is the difficulty of squar- 
ing а half-day program with parents' 
need to work full time. Head Start pro- 
grams technically have always had the 
ability to offer full-day, year-round 
services. Now, I believe we will see the 
commitment to make this happen in 
cases where it fits the community's 
needs. 

This legislation also recognizes that 
many families could be more effec- 
tively served when their children are 
infants and toddlers. 'The legislation 
sets aside funds and lays out a leader- 
ship role for Head Start in achieving 
this goal. 

Parent involvement has always been 
one of the hallmarks of Head Start. At 
our hearing earlier today, we heard 
from several parents whose own lives— 
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and not just their children's—were 
changed by Head Start. Continuing 
parents' involvement in their chil- 
dren's education was the theme of an- 
other initiative in the 1990 reauthoriza- 
tion. The Head Start transition 
projects promoted such involvement 
as well as the provision of comprehen- 
sive services—into the elementary 
grades. The legislation before us today 
continues to work toward this impor- 
tant goal. 

But we cannot expect Head Start 
alone to help children and families 
transition successfully to the new edu- 
cational environment of elementary 
school. The schools have to do their 
part as well. Therefore, shortly after 
we return from the recess, I plan to in- 
troduce the Transitions to Success Act. 
This legislation would create a funding 
priority within title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act to 
promote greater parental involvement 
in elementary education. The bill 
would also improve families’ access to 
comprehensive social services. 

None of these initiatives will suc- 
ceed, however, if children do not have a 
quality Head Start. That’s what the 
administration’s proposal we are intro- 
ducing today is all about. It embraces 
a broad vision for Head Start, but does 
not neglect all-important details of its 
nuts-and-bolts administration. 

The vision sketches out the strong, 
effective program we want to achieve 
as we move into the next century, and 
the details provide the road map to 
take us there. I congratulate the ad- 
ministration on a fine effort in produc- 
ing this bill. I, for one, am ready to roll 
up my sleeves and get to work on mov- 
ing it from words on a piece of paper 
into Head Start centers all across the 
country. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join my colleagues in the 
introduction of legislation reauthoriz- 
ing the Head Start program. This legis- 
lation represents a true bipartisan ef- 
fort to connect Head Start funding in- 
creases with measures designed to up- 
grade the quality of all program grant- 
ees. 

The substantial increases in Head 
Start funding over the past 10 years, 
combined with proposed increases for 
the future, raise serious questions 
about the ability of the Head Start pro- 
gram to use funds efficiently. In addi- 
tion, reports issued last year by the in- 
spector general of the Department of 
Health and Human Services raised 
questions about the quality of many 
individual local programs. 

This reauthorization bill deals spe- 
cifically with the quality assurance, 
monitoring, and training and technical 
assistance issues upon which Rep- 
resentative GOODLING, Representative 
MOLINARI, and I focused our attention 
in developing the Head Start Quality 
Improvement Act (S. 670/H.R. 1528), 
which we introduced in March of last 
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year. I am pleased that this Head Start 
reauthorization legislation builds on 
the program’s strengths and allows 
programs the flexibility to respond to 
the needs of participants. 

Head Start programs will be able to 
expand in a variety of ways: by provid- 
ing full-day, full-year care; by includ- 
ing children aged 3, 4, and 5 who are 
not in kindergarten; and by including 
services to infants and toddlers from 
birth-to-3 years of age in some Head 
Start services. The legislation calls for 
better linkages between Head Start 
programs and the community—forging 
partnerships with schools, social serv- 
ice agencies, and other community or- 
ganizations. 

The legislation provides the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
with the tools and the mandate to 
focus resources on helping Head Start 
programs reach their full potential. 
Stringent provisions are included in 
the legislation to deal with programs 
that are not meeting high quality 
standards. 

As the Head Start Program continues 
its expansion in services and funding, 
there is a need to make some construc- 
tive changes to ensure that this oppor- 
tunity to provide quality services to 
low-income children and their families 
is not lost. 

I have long supported the Head Start 
Program. However, I believe program 
expansion and increased funding are of 
limited value unless steps are taken to 
improve the quality of the services 
that are being provided—quantity with 
quality. 

The legislation being introduced 
today represents a thoughtful response 
to the needs of the program—and more 
importantly, the children, families, 
and staff who make Head Start a suc- 
cess in communities throughout our 
country. I look forward to working 
with the administration and my col- 
leagues to enact this legislation. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased today to join my House and 
Senate colleagues in introducing the 
reauthorization of the Head Start Pro- 


gram. 

Few Federal programs engender the 
feelings of good will, bipartisanship, 
and sense of accomplishment that the 
Head Start Program does. This is a 
wonderful program, and I have enjoyed 
participating in helping a good pro- 
gram become even better. 

Today, Head Start classrooms around 
the country are providing a valuable 
link between families and the services 
and opportunities they need. This is 
truly a program that embodies a com- 
mitment to providing a hand up, not a 
hand out. 

It’s also a program, I am pleased to 
say, that we can examine to find out 
what’s working, rather than focusing 
on what’s broken. This is a program 
that works. We are here today to ex- 
press our commitment to the program 
and to its continued improvement. 
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I have had the privilege of visiting а 
number of Head Start centers in my 
own State, and have found at each one 
a common thread. The commitment of 
staff, like Donna Hogle of Bloomington 
to doing whatever it takes to help fam- 
ilies, and commitment of parents to be 
there for their children. Parents serve 
as volunteers, as teachers, as aides, in 
whatever capacity they are needed. 
Many have told me that thanks to 
Head Start, they have gone on to high- 
er education. Thanks to Head Start, 
their children have hope for a future. 

The legislation we will introduce 
today continues this legacy, and ushers 
Head Start into the year 2000. 

More Federal programs should look 
at the model of Head Start. One can 
only imagine what our school system 
would accomplish if it followed Head 
Start’s lead and gave parents more say 
into how the school should be run, 
what teachers should be hired, and 
what curriculum should be taught. 

Mr. President, I could go on, but let 
me say how much I appreciate the spir- 
it which brings us to this point and I 
look forward to continued and enthu- 
siastic support of this program. 

I would also like to personally ac- 
knowledge and thank the staff at the 
Head Start Bureau and the legislative 
staff at HHS for their willingness to in- 
clude us in early negotiations. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I'm pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Vermont, Indiana, 
and other States as an original co- 
sponsor of legislation reauthorizing the 
Head Start Program. 

This is truly a bipartisan initiative 
and I look forward to continued close 
cooperation between Republicans and 
Democrats who care deeply about this 
Nation’s children as this reauthoriza- 
tion goes forward. 

I am pleased to cosponsor this legis- 
lation in part because of my strong 
past support for Head Start and be- 
cause of the strong support that Head 
Start enjoys in my State. 

During its last reauthorization, I was 
а cosponsor, conferee and strong pro- 
ponent of the changes we made in the 
Head Start law, including increased au- 
thorized funding levels designed to 
fully fund" this important program. 

In the past, I've also communicated 
my strong support for substantial in- 
creases in annual appropriations for 
Head Start—through my votes and in 
letters and other communication with 
the Senate Labor/HHS Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

While I have been a strong supporter 
in the past, Mr. President, I also agree 
with a growing number of Head Start 
proponents who are calling for a fun- 
damental review of this important pro- 
gram prior to approving significant ad- 
ditional increases in spending. 

In particular, Mr. President, I feel 
it’s essential that we revisit what we 
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mean by ‘‘full funding’’ of Head Start 
as we consider this legislation as well 
as proposals to increase Head Start’s 
annual appropriations levels. 

In the past, with appropriations lev- 
els for Head Start lagging far behind 
authorized funding levels, this hasn’t 
been such an important issue. The 
needs have been so great—and the 
numbers of children served so far below 
the number of children eligible—that 
we needed to place highest priority on 
what one might call the quantitative 
aspects of full funding." 

Mr. President, I believe we are now 
entering a new era during which we 
must give more focus to quality out- 
comes in programs like Head Start, 
* * * and а new era during which we 
must ensure that all programs serving 
children and families are more respon- 
sive to the interests of both those we 
intend to benefit, and those who pay 
the bills. 

The issue, in other words, is not 
whether we continue to increase fund- 
ing for Head Start, but how. And, as we 
do that, we must make sure that we 
get the maximum benefit for the chil- 
dren and families that Head Start has 
traditionally served. 

My decision to become an original 
co-sponsor of this legislation, Mr. 
President, is not only intended to sig- 
nal my strong support for this vital 
program, but also to signal my com- 
mitment to play an active role in im- 
proving this legislation between now 
and its final passage. 

To do that, I intend to consult close- 
ly with Head Start leaders and others 
in Minnesota. 

And, I intend to use my positions on 
both the Finance and Labor Commit- 
tees to consider this reauthorization in 
the larger context of the initiatives we 
are considering this year on health 
care reform and welfare reform. 

Among the issues I would like to see 
explored during this reauthorization, 
Mr. President, are: 

Whether additional resources in Head 
Start should be directed only to meet- 
ing numerical targets or also to im- 
proving quality. 

How quality and outcomes in Head 
Start can and should be measured and 
whether and how quality and outcomes 
should be tied to funding. 

Whether the part-day, part-week, 
part-year model under which Head 
Start was founded is now relevant in 
an era of increased need for full-day su- 
pervision and care for children of low 
income parents who are working out- 
side the home or in school or job train- 
ing programs. 

How funding for families eligible for 
Head Start and Federal and State child 
care assistance can be better inte- 
grated—for example, to provide Head 
Start services in child care settings 
and child care services at Head Start 
centers. 

How closer links can be established 
between Head Start and elementary 
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school programs—without losing the 
separate identity and organizational 
autonomy of Head Start. 

At what pace the numbers of children 
in Head Start can grow relative to its 
infrastructure including availability of 
licensable facilities and recruitment 
and training of personnel. 

Whether changes in the Head Start 
formula—between and within States— 
should be made to more closely reflect 
actual geographic differences in need 
and levels of eligible children being 
served. 

How States and local communities 
could be given additional incentives to 
provide supplementary funding for 
Head Start programs—again, without 
losing the separate identity and orga- 
nizational autonomy of Head Start. 

Again, Mr. President, this is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive list of ques- 
tions that need to be addressed as we 
use the opportunity represented by this 
year’s reauthorization. But, I do be- 
lieve we owe the children and families 
of this country an in-depth debate on 
these and other issues as we reauthor- 
ize—and continue to increase overall 
funding for—this vital national pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I realize that many of 
these questions have been asked during 
the extensive and bipartisan consult- 
ative process that has led up to this in- 
troduction. And, I believe a number of 
these questions are being addressed, at 
least in part, through the changes that 
the administration is recommending. 

I look forward to continuing the dia- 
logue that has produced this legisla- 
tion, Mr. President, as we gain even 
broader input on how to position a 
vital national program for the 2186 cen- 
tury. 

I appreciate very much the leader- 
ship already taken on this issue by the 
administration, by the majority and 
minority leaders of the Labor Commit- 
tee and its Subcommittee on Children, 
and by the Head Start community. 

This bill will only get better as it 
works its way through the legislative 
process, Mr. President. I am committed 
to helping make Head Start an even 
better program for the generations of 
young Americans who will depend on 
its future. 


By Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
COATS, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. DORGAN, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. FORD, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. MATHEWS, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. REID, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. DECON- 
CINI): 

S.J. Res. 164. A joint resolution to 
designate June 4, 1994, as ‘‘National 
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Trails Day"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
NATIONAL TRAILS DAY 

e Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce legislation to designate June 4, 
1994, as National Trails Day." Our Na- 
tional Trails System consists of tens of 
thousands of miles nationwide, includ- 
ing 19 national scenic and historic 
trails. In addition to providing greater 
access to some of our country's most 
beautiful scenic vistas, trails also serve 
an educational role in the heightening 
awareness of our cultural heritage. Na- 
tional historic trails, such as the Pony 
Express and Santa Fe, enable people all 
across this country to hike, bike, or 
walk along routes which played an im- 
portant part in America's history. 

One lesser-known benefit of our trails 
system is the positive economic impact 
trails can have on surrounding commu- 
nities. For example, each year an esti- 
mated $122 billion is spent on outdoor 
recreation. Recreation opportunities in 
our national forests generate nearly $3 
billion and almost $190 million in jobs 
for nearby communities. 

Our National Trails System also fos- 
ters an increased appreciation and re- 
sponsibility for our public lands. Our 
trails give people a better perspective 
of our role in nature and how we can 
manage our public lands to allow for 
sustainable development while preserv- 
ing our natural heritage. 

In an era of growing appreciation of 
our public lands and increased physical 
awareness and fiscal restraint, trails 
provide healthy, inexpensive entertain- 
ment opportunities for people of all 
ages.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 359 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. BOREN] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 359, а bill to require the Secretary 
of Treasury to mint coins in com- 
memoration of the National Law En- 
forcement Officers Memorial, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1119 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the 
names of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DANFORTH] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1119, a bill to amend 
the International Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers Act to provide for the 
payment of certain secured debts, and 
for other purposes. 
8. 1175 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1175, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow cor- 
porations to issue performance stock 
options to employees, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1329 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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GRAHAM] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1329, a bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion of the whereabouts of the United 
States citizens and others who have 
been missing from Cyprus since 1974. 
S. 1406 
At the request of Mr. KERREY, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1406, a bill to amend the Plant Variety 
Protection Act to make such act con- 
sistent with the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of New Vari- 
eties of Plants of March 19, 1991, to 
which the United States is a signatory, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1439 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECONCINI], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. METZENBAUM], the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN] were added as cosponsors of 8. 
1439, a bill to provide for the applica- 
tion of certain employment protection 
laws to the Congress, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1516 
At the request of Mr. COATS, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1576, a bill to provide a 
tax credit for families, to provide cer- 
tain tax incentives to encourage in- 
vestment and increase savings, and to 
place limitations on the growth of 
spending. 
S. 1648 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. SARBANES] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1648, a bill to direct the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to dem- 
onstrate on vessels ballast water man- 
agement technologies and practices, 
including vessel modification and de- 
sign, that will prevent aquatic non- 
indigenous species from being intro- 
duced and spread in the Great Lakes 
and other United States waters, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1669 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
ІМг. LOTT], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. LUGAR], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MATHEWS], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1669, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to allow homemakers to get a full 
IRA deduction. 
8.1715 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1715, a bill to provide for the equi- 
table disposition of distributions that 
are held by a bank ог other 
intermediary as to which the beneficial 
owners are unknown or whose address- 
es are unknown, and for other pur- 
poses, 
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8. 1795 


At the request of Mr. BROWN, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LUGAR] was added as а cosponsor of S. 
1795, a bill to amend title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act and other provisions 
to provide reforms to the welfare sys- 
tem in effect in the United States. 


Б. 1805 


At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN] and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. MURKOWSKI] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1805, a bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to eliminate the 
disparity between the periods of delay 
provided for civilian and military re- 
tiree cost-of-living adjustments in the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1993. 


5. 1817 


At the request of Mr. ROBB, the name 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCCAIN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1817, а bill to amend subchapter II of 
chapter 73 of title 10, United States 
Code, to prevent cost-of-living іп- 
creases in the survivor annuity con- 
tributions of uniformed services retir- 
ees from becoming effective before re- 
lated cost-of-living increases in retired 
pay become payable. 


S. 1837 


At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. FEINSTEIN] was added as а co- 
sponsor of S. 1837, а bill to suspend 
temporarily the duty on the personal 
effects of participants in, and certain 
other individuals associated with, the 
1994 World Cup soccer games. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 


At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON], the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 35, A concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain regulations of the 
Occupational Safety and Heaith Ad- 
ministration. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1452 


At the request of Mr. KERRY the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. WELLSTONE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Amendment No. 1452 pro- 
posed to H.R. 3759, a bill making emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1453 


At the request of Mr. DORGAN his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1453 proposed to H.R. 
3759, а bill making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION  181—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE TESTIMONY OF A 
SENATE EMPLOYEE 


Mr. FORD (for Mr. MITCHELL, for 
himself, and Mr. DOLE) submitted the 
following resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 181 

Whereas, in the case of United States v. 
Eduardo Lopez Ballori, Cr. No. 91-380(GG), 
which was tried in the United States District 
Court for the District of Puerto Rico in 1992, 
the United States obtained the trial testi- 
mony of Claudia Breggia, a Senate employee; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States and Rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, no evidence under 
the control or in the possession of the Senate 
can, by administrative or judicial process, be 
taken from such control or possession but by 
permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needed for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take such action as will 
promote the ends of justice consistent with 
the privileges of the Senate; 

Whereas, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. §130b(e)(1), 
the Senate's authorization of testimony is 
required in order for witness travel expenses 
to be reimbursable: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the testimony of Claudia 
Breggia in United States v. Eduardo Lopez 
Ballori, Cr. No. 91-380(GG) is deemed author- 
ized. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


COHEN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1455 


Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. GORTON, Mr. 
THURMOND, Мг. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
CHAFEE, and Mr. D'AMATO) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 3759) mak- 
ing emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes; 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 


ing: 

(a) Section 223(1)(4) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 423(d)(4)) is amended by insert- 
ing the following after the first sentence: If 
an individual engages in a criminal activity 
to support substance abuse, any proceeds de- 
rived from such activity shall demonstrate 
such individual’s ability to engage in sub- 
stantial gainful activity.“. 

(b) Section 1614(a)(3)(D) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 1382(a)(3)(D)) is amended 
by inserting the following after the first sen- 
tence: “If an individual engages in a crimi- 
nal activity to support substance abuse, any 
proceeds derived from such activity shall 
demonstrate such individual's ability to en- 
gage in substantial gainful activity.“. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to disability determinations con- 
ducted on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


MCCAIN AMENDMENT NO. 1456 


Mr. MCCAIN proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 
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On page 108, on line 20, insert the following 
new proviso: 

Provided further, That of the amounts ap- 
propriated for the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, an additional amount of 
$2,209,716,000 is hereby rescinded in accord- 
ance with the rescission proposals reflected 
on page 1018 of the Budget of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Appendix for Fiscal Year 1995.” 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1457 


Mr. BROWN proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 

On page 72 line 16 after the word Congress: 
insert “provided further, that the Presi- 
dent’s request shall specifically identify pro- 
grams, projects and activities to be funded 
and no funds shall be available for 15 days 
after the submission of the request.“ 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1458 


Mr. BROWN proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 
On page 50, strike line 1 and all that fol- 
lows through page 89, line 10, and insert the 
following: 
TITLE I-EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SoIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 
For an additional amount for Watershed 
and flood prevention operations" to repair 
damage to the waterways and watersheds re- 
sulting from the Midwest floods and Califor- 
nia fires of 1993 and other natural disasters, 
and for other purposes, $340,500,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That not 
more than $50,000,000 of assistance shall be 
made available where the primary bene- 
ficiary is agriculture and agribusiness re- 
gardless of drainage size: Provided further, 
That such amounts are designated by Con- 
gress as emergency requirements pursuant 
to section 251(b(2Y(D)i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended: Provided further, That if 
the Secretary determines that the cost of 
land and levee restoration exceeds the fair 
market value of an affected cropland, the 
Secretary may use sufficient amounts from 
funds provided under this heading to accept 
bids from willing sellers to enroll such crop- 
land inundated by the Midwest floods of 1993 
in any of the affected States in the Wetlands 
Reserve Program, authorized by subchapter 
C of chapter 1 of subtitle D of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837). 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
For an additional amount for Emergency 
conservation program" for expenses result- 
ing from the Midwest floods and Californía 
fires of 1993 and other natural disasters, 
$25,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1995: Provided, That such amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
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be available to fund the costs of replanting, 
reseeding, or repairing damage to commer- 
cial trees and seedlings, including orchard 
and nursery inventory as а result of the Mid- 
west Floods of 1993 or other natural disas- 
ters: Provided, 'That the use of these funds for 
these purposes is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 and that such use shall be 
available only to the extent the President 
designates such use an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to such Act. 

The second proviso of the matter under the 
heading “DISASTER ASSISTANCE" under the 
heading “COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION" 
of chapter I of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-50; 107 Stat. 
241) is amended by inserting before the colon 
at the end the following: “, including pay- 
ments to producers for the 1993, 1994, and 1995 
crops of papaya if (1) the papaya would have 
been harvested if the papaya plants had not 
been destroyed, and (2) the papaya plants 
would not have produced fruit for a lifetime 
total of more than 3 crop years based on nor- 
mal cultivation practices". Payments under 
this paragraph shall be made only to the ex- 
tent that claims for the payments are filed 
not later than the date that is 60 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That the use of funds for this purpose is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 
and that such use shall be available only to 
the extent the President designates such use 
an emergency requirement pursuant to such 
Act. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $309,750,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which up to $55,000,000 
may be transferred to and merged with the 
appropriations for ''Salaries and expenses“ 
for associated administrative expenses: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2«D)(1) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Section 24 of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 651) is amended in subsection (a) by 
striking the period at the end thereof and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
shall give priority to a proposal to restore an 
area determined to be a major disaster by 
the President on а date not more than three 
years prior to the fiscal year for which the 
application is made.“. 

CHAPTER 3 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS ОҒ ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 


For an additional amount for Flood con- 
trol and coastal emergencies'', $70,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
аз an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
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and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
The prohibition against obligating funds 
for construction until sixty days from the 
date the Secretary transmits a report to the 
Congress in accordance with section 5 of the 
Reclamation Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 
U.S.C. 509) is waived for the Crooked River 
Project, Ochoco Dam, Oregon, to allow for an 
earlier start of emergency repair work. 
CHAPTER 4 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


Of the amounts provided under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 and designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, subject to the terms 
and conditions specified in Public Law 103- 
112, $300,000,000, if designated by the Presi- 
dent as an emergency, may be allotted by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, as she determines is ap- 
propriate, to any one or more of the jurisdic- 
tions funded under title XXVI of the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, to 
meet emergency needs. 

The second paragraph under this heading 
in Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: 
strike June 30, 1994” and insert September 
30, 1994”, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 


For carrying out disaster assistance activi- 
ties resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other dis- 
asters as authorized under section 7 of Public 
Law 81-874, $165,000,000, to remain available 
through September 30, 1995: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for Student fi- 
nancial assistance" for payment of awards 
made under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
$80,000,000, to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing sections 442(e) and 462(j) of such Act, the 
Secretary may reallocate, for use in award 
year 1994-1995 only, any excess funds re- 
turned to the Secretary of Education under 
the Federal Work-Study or Federal Perkins 
Loan programs from award year 1993-1994 to 
assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended: Provided 
further, That fiscal year 1992 Federal Work- 
Study and Federal Perkins Loan funds that 
were reallocated to institutions for use in 
award year 1993-1994, pursuant to Public Law 
103-75, and fiscal year 1992 Federal Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant funds 
that were reallocated to institutions by the 
Secretary for use in award year 1993-1994, 
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pursuant to section 413D(e) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, to assist 
individuals who suffered financial harm as a 
result of the Midwest floods of 1993 shall re- 
main available for use in award year 1994- 
1995 by institutions that received such re- 
allocations. 
CHAPTER 5 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover expenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in 
addition $400,000,000, which shall be available 
only to the extent an official budget request 
for a specific dollar amount, that includes 
designation of the entire amount of the re- 
quest as an emergency requirement as de- 
fined in the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amended, is 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, all to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended: Provided 
further, That the limitation on obligations 
per State in 23 U.S.C. 125(b) shall not apply 
to projects relating to such earthquake; Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding 23 U.S.C. 
120(e), the Federal share for any project on 
the Federal-aid highway system related to 
such earthquake shall be 100 percent for the 
costs incurred in the 180 day period begin- 
ning on the date of the earthquake: Provided 
further, That project costs incurred prior to 
implementation of this bill and subsequent 
to the January 17, 1994, Northridge Earth- 
quake, that are funded from other than Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief funds that were other- 
wise eligible for Emergency Relief funding, 
are approved for Emergency Relief funds and 
such costs regardless of initial funding 
sources are to be reimbursed with Emer- 
gency Relief funds: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
of the funds made available by the Dire 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-368) under Federal 
Highway Administration, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning (Highway Trust Fund)," $337,000 of the 
funds received by Hawaii shall be made 
available by the State of Hawaii directly to 
the County of Kauai, Hawaii, for conducting 
comprehensive reviews of transportation in- 
frastructure needs incurred in connection 
with Hurricane Iniki, and, these funds shall 
remain available until expended. 


CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California, 
$21,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $802,000 is 
available for transfer to General Operating 
Expenses, the Guaranty and Indemnity Pro- 
gram Account, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Loans Program Account: Provided, 
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That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 


For an additional amount for “Сопвбгас- 
tion, major projects" for emergency ex- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $45,600,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which such sums as may 
be necessary may be transferred to the 
"Medical саге" and Construction, minor 
projects” accounts: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(bX2XDXi) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000, to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for 
rental assistance under the section 8 existing 
housing certificate program (42 U.S.C. 1437f) 
and the housing voucher program under sec- 
tion 8(0) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437f(0)), and $25,000,000 shall 
be for the modernization of existing public 
housing projects pursuant to section 14 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 
U.S.C. 14371): Provided, That these funds shall 
be used first to replenish amounts used from 
the headquarters reserve established pursu- 
ant by section 213(d)(4)(A) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, as 
amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia: Provided further, That any amounts 
remaining after the headquarters reserve has 
been replenished shall be available under 
such programs for additional assistance to 
victims of the earthquake referred to above: 
Provided further, That in administering these 
funds, the Secretary may waive or specify al- 
ternative requirements for any provision of 
any statute or regulation that the Secretary 
administers in connection with the obliga- 
tion by the Secretary or any use by the re- 
cipient of these funds, except for the require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is 
required to facilitate the obligation and use 
of such funds and would not be inconsistent 
with the overall purpose of the statute or 
regulation: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(bX2XDXi) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 


For emergency assistance to owners of eli- 
gible multifamily housing projects damaged 
by the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California who are either insured or formerly 
insured under the National Housing Act, as 
amended, or otherwise eligible for assistance 
under section 201(c) of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Amendments of 1978, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 17152-1а), in the program 
of assistance for troubled multifamily hous- 
ing projects under the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Amendments of 1978, as 
amended, $100,000,0000 to remain available 
until September 30, 1995: Provided, That as- 
sistance to an owner of a multifamily hous- 
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ing project assisted, but not insured under 
the National Housing Act, may be made if 
the project owner and the mortgagee have 
provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in a manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment: Provided further, That assistance is for 
the repair of darnage or the recovery of 
losses directly attributable to the Southern 
California earthquake of 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative 
requirements for, any provision of any stat- 
ute or regulation that the Secretary admin- 
isters in connection with the obligation by 
the Secretary or any use by the recipient of 
these funds, except for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is 
required to facilitate the obligation and use 
of such funds, and would not be inconsistent 
with the overall purpose of the statute or 
regulation: Provided further, That after as- 
sisting economically viable FHA insured 
projects, to the extent funds remain avail- 
able the Secretary may provide assistance to 
economically viable projects assisted with a 
loan made under section 312 of the National 
Housing Act of 1964 and projects assisted 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 but not insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

For higher mortgage limits and improved 
access to mortgage insurance for victims of 
the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California and other disasters, title П of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, is further 
amended, as follows: 

(1) In section 203(h), by— 

(A) striking out section 102(2) and 401 of 
the Disaster Relief and Emergency Assist- 
ance Act" and inserting Robert T. Stafford 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance 
Act”; and 

(B) adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: "In any case in which the 
single family residence to be insured under 
this subsection is within a jurisdiction in 
which the President has declared a major 
disaster to have occurred, the Secretary is 
authorized, for a temporary period not to ex- 
ceed 18 months from the date of such Presi- 
dential declaration, to enter into agreements 
to insure а mortgage which involves a prin- 
cipal obligation of up to 100 percent of the 
dollar limitation determined under section 
305(а)(2) of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation Act for single family residence, 
and not in excess of 100 percent of the ap- 
praised value.“. 

(2) In section 203(k), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) The Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from 
the date on which the President has declared 
a major disaster to have occurred, to enter 
into agreements to insure a rehabilitation 
loan under this subsection which involves a 
principal obligation of up to 100 percent of 
the dollar limitation determined under sec- 
tion 305(аХ2) of the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation Act for a residence of 
the applicable size, if such loan is secured by 
а structure and property that are within a 
jurisdiction in which the President has de- 
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clared such disaster, pursuant to the Robert 
T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act, and if such loan otherwise 
conforms to the loan-to-value ratio and 
other requirements of this subsection.. 

(3) In section 234(c), by inserting after 
*203(b)(2)" in the third sentence the phrase: 
“ог pursuant to section 203(h) under the con- 
ditions described in section 203(һ)”. 

Eligibility for loans made under the au- 
thority granted by the preceding paragraph 
shall be limited to persons whose principal 
residence was damaged or destroyed as a re- 
sult of a Presidentially declared major disas- 
ter event: Provided, That the provisions 
under this heading shall be effective only for 
the 18 month period following the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


For an additional amount for Community 
development grants", as authorized under 
title I of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974, for emergency expenses 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake 
in Southern California or the Midwest 
Floods of 1993, $500,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1996 for all activi- 
ties eligible under such title I except those 
activities reimbursable by the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) or avail- 
able through the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA): Provided, That from this amount, 
the Secretary may transfer up to $75,000,000 
to the "HOME investment partnerships pro- 
gram", as authorized under title II of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act, as amended (Public Law 101- 
625), to remain available until expended, as 
an additional amount for such emergency ex- 
penses for all activities eligible under such 
title II except activities reimbursable by 
FEMA or available through SBA: Provided 
further, That the recipients of amounts under 
this appropriation, including the foregoing 
transfer (if any), shall use such amounts first 
to replenish amounts previously obligated 
under their Community Development Block 
Grant or HOME programs, respectively, in 
connection with the Southern California 
earthquake of January 1994: Provided further, 
That in administering these funds, the Sec- 
retary may waive, or specify alternative re- 
quirements for, any provision of any statute 
or regulation that the Secretary administers 
in connection with the obligation by the Sec- 
retary or any use by the recipient of these 
funds, except for statutory requirements re- 
lating to fair housing and nondiscrimination, 
the environment, and labor standards, upon 
finding that such waiver is required to facili- 
tate the obligation and use of such funds, 
and would not be inconsistent with the over- 
all purpose of the statute or regulation: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 


For an additional amount for ‘Disaster 
Relief’ for the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters, 
$4,709,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2Y(DXi) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 
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EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for “Emergency 
Management Planning and Assistance", to 
carry out activities under the Earthquake 
Hazards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 7701 et seq.) $15,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, to study the Janu- 
ary 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
in order to enhance seismic safety through- 
out the United States: Provided, That the en- 
tire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b(2«D)i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


CHAPTER 7 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 


For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California, the Mid- 
west Floods and other disasters, $550,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That these funds may be transferred 
to any authorized Federal governmental ac- 
tivity to meet the requirements of such dis- 
asters: Provided further, That the entire 
amount shall be available only to the extent 
that an official budget request for a specific 
dollar amount, that includes designation of 
the entire amount of the request as an emer- 
gency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by 
the President to Congress: Provided further, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

This title may be cited as the Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994”, 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1459 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. NICKLES, 
Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. BURNS, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
GORTON, and Mr. KEMPTHORNE) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill H.R. 
3159, supra; as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 3759) entitled “Ап Act 
making emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes", do pass with 
the following amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to provide emergency supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, namely: 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
For an additional amount for “Watershed and 

flood prevention operations" to repair damage 

to the waterways and watersheds resulting from 

the Midwest floods and California fires of 1993 

and other natural disasters, and for other pur- 
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poses, $340,500,000, to remain available until ег- 
pended: Provided, That such assistance may be 
made available when the primary beneficiary is 
agriculture or agribusiness regardless of drain- 
age size: Provided further, That if the Secretary 
determines that the cost of land and levee res- 
toration exceeds the fair market value of an af- 
fected cropland, the Secretary may use suffi- 
cient amounts from funds provided under this 
heading to accept bids from willing sellers to en- 
roll such cropland inundated by the Midwest 
floods of 1993 in any of the affected States in 
the Wetlands Reserve Program, authorized by 
subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D of title 
XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 
3837). 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for “Ететдепсу 
conservation program" for expenses resulting 
from the Midwest floods and California fires of 
1993 and other natural disasters, $25,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1995. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
available to fund the costs of replanting, reseed- 
ing, or repairing damage to commercial trees 
and seedlings, including orchard and nursery 
inventory as a result of the Midwest Floods of 
1993 or other natural disasters. 

The second proviso of the matter under the 
heading "DISASTER | ASSISTANCE" under the 
heading ‘COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION” of 
chapter I of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-50; 107 Stat. 241) is 
amended by inserting before the colon at the 
end the following: “, including payments to pro- 
ducers for the 1993, 1994, and 1995 crops of pa- 
paya if (1) the papaya would have been har- 
vested if the papaya plants had not been de- 
stroyed, and (2) the papaya plants would not 
have produced fruit for a lifetime total of more 
than 3 crop years based on normal cultivation 
practices". Payments under this paragraph 
shall be made only to the extent that claims for 
the payments are filed not later than the date 
that is 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
For an additional amount for emergency er- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other disas- 
ters, $309,750,000, to remain available until ех- 
pended, of which up to $55,000,000 may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriations for 
“Salaries and expenses for associated adminis- 
trative erpenses. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 
Section 24 of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
651) is amended in subsection (a) by striking the 
period at the end thereof and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, and shall give pri- 
ority to a proposal to restore an area determined 
to be a major disaster by the President on a date 
not more than three years prior to the fiscal 
year for which the application is made. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For an additional amount for Military Per- 
sonnel, Атту'', $6,600,000. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For an additional amount for ‘Military Per- 
sonnel, Navy", $19,400,000. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for ‘Military Per- 
sonnel, Air Force“, $18,400,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Army”, $420,100,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Operation and 
Maintenance, Уату”, $104,800,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Operation and 
Maintenance, Air Force", $560,100,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 


For an additional amount for “Operation and 
Maintenance, Defense-Wide"’, $21,600,000. 


PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For an additional amount for ‘Aircraft Pro- 
curement, Атту”, $20,300,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For an additional amount ſor Other Procure- 
ment, Army"', $200,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1996. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for Other Procure- 
ment, Air Force“, $26,800,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—CHAPTER 3 


SEC. 301. Notwithstanding sections 607 and 630 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2357 and 22 U.S.C. 2390), reimbursements re- 
ceived from the United Nations for erpenses of 
the Department of Defense charged to the ap- 
propriations provided by this Act shall be depos- 
ited to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 

SEC. 302. Funds appropriated ín this chapter 
shall only be obligated and erpended to fund 
the incremental and associated costs of the De- 
partment of Defense incurred in connection with 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Somalia; the ongoing United States humani- 
tarian airdrops, hospital operations, and en- 
forcement of the no-fly zone relating to Bosnia; 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Southwest Asia; and the ongoing United States 
operations supporting the maritime interception 
operations relating to Haiti. 


CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

For an additional amount ſor Flood control 
and coastal emergencies”, $70,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

The prohibition against obligating funds for 
construction until sixty days from the date the 
Secretary transmits a report to the Congress in 
accordance with section 5 of the Reclamation 
Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 U.S.C. 509) is 
waived for the Crooked River Project, Ochoco 
Dam, Oregon, to allow for an earlier start of 
emergency repair work. 
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CHAPTER 5 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 

LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Publíc Law 103-112 subject to the terms and 
conditions specified in Public Law 103-112, 
$300,000,000, if designated by the President as an 
emergency, may be allotted by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health. and Human Services, 
as she determines is appropriate, to any one or 
more of the jurisdictions funded under title 
XXVI of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, to meet emergency needs. 

The second paragraph under this heading їп 
Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: strike 
“June 30, 1994” and insert September 30, 1994”. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 

For carrying out disaster assistance activities 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters as au- 
thorized under section 7 of Public Law 81-874, 
$165,000,000, to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for Student finan- 
cial assistance" for payment of awards made 
under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, $80,000,000, 
to remain available through September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That notwithstanding sections 442(e) 
and 462(j) of such Act, the Secretary may reallo- 
cate, for use in award year 1994-1995 only, any 
ercess funds returned to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation under the Federal Work-Study or Federal 
Perkins Loan programs from award year 1993- 
1994 to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further. That fiscal year 1992 Federal 
Work-Study and Federal Perkins Loan funds 
that were reallocated to institutions for use in 
award year 1993-1994, pursuant to Public Law 
103-75, and fiscal year 1992 Federal Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant funds 
that were reallocated to institutions by the Sec- 
retary for use in award year 1993-1994, pursuant 
to section 413D(e) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, as amended, to assist individuals who 
suffered financial harm as a result of the Mid- 
west floods of 1993 shall remain available for use 
in award year 1994-1995 by institutions that re- 
ceived such reallocations. 

CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover erpenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in addi- 
tion $400,000,000, which shall be available only 
to the extent an official budget request for a 
specific dollar amount, transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress, all to be derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund and to remain available 
until erpended. Provided further, That the limi- 
tation on obligations per State in 23 U.S.C. 
125(b) shall not apply to projects relating to 
such earthquake: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding 23 U.S.C. 120(e), the Federal share 
for any project on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem related to such earthquake shall be 100 per- 
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cent for the costs incurred in the 180 day period 
beginning on the date of the earthquake: Pro- 
vided further, That project costs incurred prior 
to implementation of this bill and subsequent to 
the January 17, 1994, Northridge Earthquake, 
that are funded from other than Federal Emer- 
gency Relief funds that were otherwise eligible 
for Emergency Relief funding, are approved for 
Emergency Relief funds and such costs regard- 
less of initial funding sources are to be reim- 
bursed with Emergency Relief funds: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, of the funds made available by the 
Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-368) under Federal 
Highway Administration, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning (Highway Trust Fund)," $337,000 of the 
funds received by Hawaii shall be made avail- 
able by the State of Hawaii directly to the 
County of Kauai, Hawaii, for conducting com- 
prehensive reviews of transportation infrastruc- 
ture needs incurred in connection with Hurri- 
cane Iniki, and, these funds shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 
CHAPTER 7 

DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 

For an additional amount for emergency ет- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, $21,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended, of which not to 
exceed $802,000 is available for transfer to Gen- 
eral Operating Expenses, the Guaranty and In- 
demnity Program Account, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Loans Program Account. 

CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for Construction. 
major projects for emergency expenses result- 
ing from the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $45,600,000, 
to remain available until expended, of which 
such sums as may be necessary may be trans- 
ferred to the Medical care" and Construction. 
minor projecis" accounts. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000, to remain available until December 
31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for rental 
assistance under the section 8 existing housing 
certificate program (42 U.S.C. 1437f) and the 
housing voucher program under section 8(0) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437f(0)), and $25,000,000 shall be for the mod- 
ernization of existing public housing projects 
pursuant to section 14 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 14371): Provided, 
That these funds shall be used first to replenish 
amounts used from the headquarters reserve es- 
tablished pursuant by section 213(d)(4)(A) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974, as amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Califor- 
nia: Provided further, That any amounts re- 
maining after the headquarters reserve has been 
replenished shall be available under such pro- 
grams for additional assistance to victims of the 
earthquake referred to above: Provided further, 
That in administering these funds, the Secretary 
may waive or specify alternative requirements 
for any provision of any statute or regulation 
that the Secretary administers in connection 
with the obligation by the Secretary or any use 
by the recipient of these funds, except for the re- 
quirements relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
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standards, upon finding that such waiver is re- 

quired to facilitate the obligation and use of 

such funds and would not be inconsistent with 

the overall purpose of the statute or regulation. 
FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 

For emergency assistance to owners of eligible 
multifamily housing projects damaged by the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
who are either insured or formerly insured 
under the National Housing Act, as amended, or 
otherwise eligible for assistance under section 
201(c) of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Amenüments of 1978, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 17152-1a), in the program of assistance 
for troubled multifamily housing projects under 
the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978, as amended, $100,000,000, 
to remain available until September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That assistance to an owner of a mul- 
tifamily housing project assisted, but not in- 
sured under the National Housing Act, may be 
made if the project owner and the mortgagee 
have provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in a manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development: 
Provided further, That assistance is for the re- 
pair of damage or the recovery of losses directly 
attributable to the Southern California earth- 
quake of 1994: Provided further, That in admin- 
istering these funds, the Secretary may waive, 
or specify alternative requirements for, any pro- 
vision of any statute or regulation that the Sec- 
retary administers in connection with the obli- 
gation by the Secretary or any use by the recipi- 
ent of these funds, ercept for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is re- 
quired to facilitate the obligation and use of 
such funds, and would not be inconsistent with 
the overall purpose of the statute or regulation: 
Provided further, That after assisting economi- 
cally viable FHA insured projects, to the extent 
funds remain available the Secretary may pro- 
vide assistance to economically viable projects 
assisted with a loan made under section 312 of 
the National Housing Act of 1964 and projects 
assisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 but not insured under the 
National Housing Act. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

For higher mortgage limits and improved ac- 
cess to mortgage insurance for victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, title 11 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is further amended, 
as follows: 

(1) In section 203(h), by— 

(A) striking out section 102(2) and 401 of the 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act" 
and inserting ''Robert T. Stafford Disaster Re- 
lief and Emergency Assistance Act"; and 

(B) adding the following new sentence at the 
end thereof: “Іт any case in which the single 
family residence to be insured under this sub- 
section is within a jurisdiction in which the 
President has declared a major disaster to have 
occurred, the Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from the 
date of such Presidentíal declaration, to enter 
into agreements to insure a mortgage which in- 
volves a principal obligation of up to 100 percent 
of the dollar limitation determined under section 
305(a)(2) of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation Act for single family residence, and 
not in excess of 100 percent of the appraised 
value. 

(2) In section 203(k), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) The Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from the 
date on which the President has declared a 
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major disaster to have occurred, to enter into 
agreements to insure a rehabilitation loan under 
this subsection which involves a principal obli- 
gation of up to 100 percent of the dollar limita- 
tion determined under section 305(a)(2) of the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation Act 
for a residence of the applicable size, if such 
loan is secured by a structure and property that 
are within a jurisdiction in which the President 
has declared such disaster, pursuant to the Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act, and if such loan otherwise con- 
forms to the loan-to-value ratio and other те- 
quirements of this subsection."’. 

(3) In section 234(c), by inserting after 
**203(b)(2)" in the third sentence the phrase: “от 
pursuant to section 203(h) under the conditions 
described in section 203(һ)”. 

Eligibility for loans made under the authority 
granted by the preceding paragraph shall be 
limited to persons whose principal residence was 
damaged or destroyed as a result of a Presi- 
dentially declared major disaster event: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions under this heading 
shall be effective only for the 18 month period 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

For an additional amount for Community 
development grants", as authorized under title I 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, for emergency expenses resulting 
from the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California or the Midwest Floods of 1993, 
$500,000,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1996 for all activities eligible under such title 
I except those activities reimbursable by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) or available through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA): Provided, That from 
this amount, the Secretary may transfer up to 
$75,000,000 to the “HOME investment partner- 
ships program"', as authorized under title П of 
the Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act, as amended (Public Law 101-625), 
to remain available until erpended, as an addi- 
tional amount for such emergency erpenses for 
all activities eligible under such title II except 
activities reimbursable by FEMA or available 
through SBA: Provided further, That the recipi- 
ents of amounts under this appropriation, in- 
cluding the foregoing transfer (if any), shall use 
such amounts first to replenish amounts pre- 
viously obligated under their Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant or HOME programs, respec- 
tively, in connection with the Southern Califor- 
nia earthquake of January 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative re- 
quirements for, any provision of any statute or 
regulation that the Secretary administers in 
connection with the obligation by the Secretary 
or any use by the recipient of these funds, ez- 
cept for statutory requirements relating to fair 
housing and nondiscrimination, the environ- 
ment, and labor standards, upon finding that 
such waiver is required to facilitate the obliga- 
tion and use of such funds, and would not be 
inconsistent with the overall purpose of the stat- 
ute or regulation. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

DISASTER RELIEF 

For an additional amount for Disaster Re- 
Не)” for the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $4,709,000,000 
to remain available until erpended. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for ''Emergency 
Management Planning and Assistance", to 
carry out activities under the Earthquake Haz- 
ards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended (42 
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U.S.C. 7701 et seq.) $15,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until erpended, to study the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California in order to 
enhance seismic safety throughout the United 
States. 

CHAPTER 8 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 

For an additional amount for emergency er- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, the Midwest 
Floods and other disasters, $550,000,000, to re- 
main available until ezpended: Provided, That 
these funds may be transferred to any author- 
ized Federal governmental activity to meet the 
requirements of such disasters: Provided further, 
That the entire amount shall be available only 
to the extent that an official budget request for 
a specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount is transmitted by the 
President to Congress. 

This title may be cited as the “Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994''. 
TITLE JII—SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 

CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

For an additional amount for Extension 
Service," $1,400,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1995, of which up to $750,000 may 
be transferred to the Cooperative State Research 
Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
Expenses" from fees collected pursuant to sec- 
tion 736 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, not to exceed $2,284,000, to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That fees 
derived from applications received during fiscal 
year 1994 shall be credited to the appropriation 
current in the year in which fees are collected 
and subject to the fiscal year 1994 limitation. 

CHAPTER 2 

DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 

AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 

LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for salaries and ет- 
penses, $75,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for electronic records management ac- 
tivities to comply with Armstrong against Erec- 
utive Office of the President. 

CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Везоитсе Man- 
agement" to carry out the Forest Plan in the 
Pacific Northwest, $2,100,000, of which $400,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the “Ой spill 
emergency fund" and $1,700,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the ''Compact of Free Associa- 
tion”. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount ſor Land acquisi- 
tion for the acquisition of land or interests in 
land, from willing sellers, in the Midwest area 
flooded in 1993, $4,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, to be derived by transfer from 
amounts appropriated to the United States Fish. 
and Wildlife Service under the heading ''Con- 
struction in Public Law 103-75, to be used for 
nonstructural measures to meet flood damage 
control and fish and wildlife habitat restoration 
objectives. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for “Construction,” 
to replenish funds used for emergency actions 
related to storm damaged facilities within Na- 
tional Park System areas, $13,102,000, to remain 
available until erpended. 

LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount ſor Land acquisi- 
tion and state assistance. $1,274,000, to be de- 
rived from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, to remain available until erpended, to re- 
plenish funds used for emergency actions relat- 
ed to storm damaged facilities within National 
Park System areas; and in addition, an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed $6,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended, to be derived by 
transfer from balances under the heading ''Con- 
struction," for project modifications authorized 
by section 104 of the Everglades National Park 
Protection and Expansion Act of 1989, to be 
available for Federal assistance to the State of 
Florida for acquisition of lands or interests 
therein adjacent to, or affecting the restoration 
of, natural water flows to Everglades National 
Park and Florida Bay. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by inserting the words 
"not to exceed before the amount 
“$316,111,000"". 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount ſor Construction. 
$12,363,000, to remain available until erpended. 

INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 

AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by adding the following 
before the last period: '', and (3) to reimburse 
Indian trust fund account holders for loss(es) to 
their respective accounts where the claim for 
said loss(es) has been reduced to a judgment or 
settlement agreement approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice“. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Section 303 of Public Law 97-257, as amended, 
is repealed. 

The seventh proviso under the head “Clean 
Coal Technology in Public Law 101-512, and 
the seventh proviso under the head Clean Coal 
Technology" in Public Law 102-154, both con- 
cerning Federal employment, are repealed. 

CHAPTER 4 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 

AND OTHER FUNDS 
For an additional amount for Advances to 
the unemployment trust fund and other funds. 
$61,400,000, to remain available until September 

30, 1995. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for "Salaries and 
expenses for the current population parallel 
survey, $10,100,000: Provided, That an amount 
equal to the amount obligated in the ''Training 
and employment services“ account for this pur- 
pose upon the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be transferred from this account and 
merged into the Training and employment 
services" account. 

CHAPTER 5 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

For an additional amount for “Office of the 
Secretary", $450,000. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

For an additional amount for ezpenses of the 
"Office of the Secretary of the Senate", 
$600,000. 

CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Of funds provided under this heading under 
Public Law 103-75, $4,000,000 shall, in combina- 
tion with funds made available under this head- 
ing under Public Law 102-368, be made available 
for operating, acquisition, construction, and im- 
provement costs associated with the Midwest 
floods, and shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing under Public Law 102-368, $2,000,000 shall 
be made available for costs associated with the 
Midwest floods, and shall remain available until 
erpended. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

For grants to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, for engineering and design ac- 
tivities to enable the James A. Farley Post Office 
in New York City to be used as a train station 
and commercial center: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may retain from these funds such 
amounts as the Secretary shall deem appro- 
priate to undertake the environmental and his- 
toric preservation analyses associated with this 
project: Provided further, That no funds pro- 
vided under this head shall be available for con- 
struction until the Secretary submits a report to 
the House and Senate Committees on Appropría- 
tions regarding the financing of necessary im- 
provements to the existing Pennsylvania Station 
and the financing of the operating and capital 
costs accruing to the commuter rail authorities 
operating in said station as a result of this rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF NEXT GENERATION RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

The obligation limitation for the High- Speed 
Ground Transportation" program in Public Law 
103-122 is amended by deleting ‘'$3,500,000"' and 
inserting “87,952,000”. 

GENERAL PROVISION 

Section 310(c)(3) of the Department of Trans- 
portation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994, is amended by— 

(a) inserting “6005," after “6001,”; and 

(b) inserting . Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, amounts made 
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available under section 6005 of Public Law 102- 
240 shall be subject to the obligation limitation 
for Federal-aid highways and highway-safety 
construction programs under the head ‘Federal- 
Aid Highways in this Act” after ‘section 104(a) 
of title 23, United States Code 

CHAPTER 7 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary erpenses for salaries and er- 
penses for the costs of electronic communica- 
tions records management activities for compli- 
ance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Execu- 
tive Office of the President, $7,030,000, to remain 
available until expended, of which $6,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer from Department of 
Defense, “Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for salaries and ex- 
penses for the costs of electronic communica- 
tions records management activities for compli- 
ance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Execu- 
tive Office of the President, $5,320,000, to remain 
available until erpended. 

CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

For an additional amount for Compensation 
and pensions.“ $698,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For an additional amount for “Readjustment 
deneſits, $103,200,000, to remain available until 
erpended. 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(BY TRANSFER) 

For an additional amount for ''Medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operating er- 
penses", $3,500,000, to be derived by transfer 
from amounts appropriated under the head 
Medical сате" in Public Law 103-124. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

During fiscal year 1994, the limitation on com- 
mitments to guarantee loans to carry out the 
purposes of section 203(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is increased by an addi- 
tional loan principal of not to exceed 

FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The limitation on commitments during fiscal 
year 1994 to guarantee loans authorized by sec- 
tions 238 and 519 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 17152-3(b) and 1735c(f), is 
increased by an additional loan principal, any 
part of which is to be guaranteed, of not to ет- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Of the $260,000,000 earmarked in Public Law 
102-389, in the 14th proviso under the head An- 
nual Contributions for Assisted Housing, for 
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special purpose grants (106 Stat. 1571, 1584), 
$1,300,000 made available for continued assist- 
ance to two sugarcane mills on the Hilo- 
Hamakua Coast of Hawaii shall also be avail- 
able to community-based and employee-support 
organizations along the Hamakua Coast, to ad- 
dress social and economic needs in such area. 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

WATER INFRASTRUCTURE STATE REVOLVING FUNDS 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, the $500,000,000 ear- 
marked to not become available until May 31, 
1994, shall instead not become available until 
September 30, 1994. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The second proviso under this heading in 
Public Law 103-124 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: Provided further, That of the funds pro- 
vided under this heading, for the redesigned 
Space Station, (1) not to exceed $160,000,000 
shall be for termination costs connected only 
with Space Station Freedom contracts, (2) not to 
exceed $172,000,000 shall be for space station op- 
erations and utilization capability development, 
and (3) not to exceed $99,000,000 shall be for 
supporting development: 

The fifth and sixth provisos under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124 are deleted and the 
fourth proviso thereunder is amended to read: 
"Provided further, That of the funds made 
available under this heading, not to exceed 
$117,200,000 shall be available for activities to 
support cooperative space ventures between the 
United States and the Republic of Russia out- 
lined in the joint agreement of September 2, 
1993:". 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

For an additional amount for “Везеатсһ and 
program management. $60,000,000. 

NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

From the amounts appropriated to the Cor- 
poration for National and Community Service in 
Public Law 103-124, up to $3,000,000 may be 
made available for a demonstration program for 
Stafford Loan Forgiveness authorized under 
section 428 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1078). 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 2001. (a) Section 1205(a)(1) of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1993 is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon the following: 
“and amounts transferred by the Architect of 
the Capitol from funds appropriated to the Ar- 
chitect”’. 

(5) Section 1205(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа payments” and inserting 
“, payments"; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end 
the following: “, and payments pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 139, 103d Congress, agreed to 
August 4, 1993”, 

(с) Section 1205 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(а) In case of ап award under section 307 of 
Public Law 102-166, a payment pursuant to an 
agreement under section 310 of such Public Law, 
or a payment pursuant to Senate Resolution 
139, 103d Congress, agreed to August 4, 1993, to 
an employee described in section 301(c)(1)(B) of 
such Public Law, to an applicant for a position 
described in section 301(сХ1ХС) of such Public 
Law that is to be occupied by such an employee, 
or to an individual described їп section 
301(c)(1)(D) of such Public Law who was for- 
merly such an employee, the Architect of the 
Capitol, at the direction of the Secretary of the 
Senate, shall transfer to the account established 
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by subsection (a), from funds that are appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol under the 
heading ‘CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS’ 
under the subheading ‘SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS' and that are otherwise available for obli- 
gation at the time the award is ordered or the 
agreement is entered into, an amount sufficient 
to pay such award or make such payment. 

(4) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective on and after October 1, 1992. 

Sec. 2002. (a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) historically it is the policy of the Federal 
Government to provide financial and other as- 
sistance to the victims of natural disasters; 

(2) since fiscal year 1988, the Congress has en- 
acted 6 major disaster relief supplemental appro- 
priations Acts providing a total of 
$17,012,000,000 in budget authority for Federal 
disaster assistance for domestic disasters; 

(3) the provision of Federal disaster assistance 
reflects the traditions and values of the Amer- 
ican people who have always been willing to 
provide help to those who have been victimized 
by catastrophic events and forces beyond their 
control; 

(4) the unprecedented growth in the cost of 
disaster assistance needs to be reconciled with 
the restraints imposed on discretionary spending 
and with the deficit reduction goals of the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 and the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, under 
which significant progress is being made in re- 
ducing the Federal deficit; and 

(5) a prospective policy should be developed 
for anticipating and funding disaster needs and 
other emergencies in keeping with continuing 
fiscal constraints on the Federal Government. 

(b) It із the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) there should be established in the Senate а 
Bipartisan Task Force on Funding Disaster Re- 
lief; and 

(2) the Task Force should— 

(A) consult with the Senate committees with 
jurisdiction over disaster relief programs; 

(B) compile information on the history of Fed- 
eral disaster relief and recovery funding; 

(C) evaluate the types and amounts of Federal 
financial assistance provided to individuals, 
State and local governments, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations after disasters strike, as well as rel- 
evant insurance coverage and loss erperience; 

(D) consider the relationship between funding 
disaster relief and complying with the deficit 
control requirements of the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993, and other deficit control provisions 
enacted prior to 1990; and 

(E) report its findings, options, and rec- 
ommendations to the Senate with regard to the 
consideration of future disaster assistance fund- 
ing requests prior to the convening of the 104th 
Congress. 

SEC. 2003. (a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 31.—Sec- 
tion 301(d) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “ап Under Secretary for 
Enforcement," after “2 Under Secretaries,"’. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5.—Section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing Under Secretary of the Treasury (or Coun- 
selor)." and striking Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs." and inserting 
in lieu thereof, Under Secretaries of the Treas- 
иту (3).”. 

TITLE III—RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $4,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,463,000 are re- 
scinded, including $4,375,000 of contracts and 
grants for agricultural research under the Act of 
August 4, 1965, as amended; $6,729,000 for com- 
petitive research grants under section 2(b) of the 
Act of August 4, 1965; and $1,359,000 for nec- 
essary expenses of Cooperative State Research 
Service activities. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $2,897,000 are re- 
scinded. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $21,158,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
for the cost of credit sales of acquired property 
direct loans in Public Law 103-111, $5,094,000 
are rescinded. 

RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of low-income hous- 
ing section 502 direct loans, $1,515,000; for the 
cost of section 515 rental housing loans, 
$12,443,000; for the cost of section 504 housing 
repair loans, $1,204,000; for the cost of section 
514 farm labor housing loans, $483,000. 

RURAL HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE LOANS 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of 5 percent rural 
electrification direct loans, $3,388,000; for the 
cost of 5 percent rural telephone direct loans, 
$3,222,000. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-341, $6,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAM FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $5,200,000 are re- 
scinded. 

THE EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $30,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for title ПІ, 
$45,000,000 are rescinded, and of the amounts 
made available for ocean freight differential 
costs, $4,600,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for the cost of direct 
credit agreements, including the cost of modify- 
ing credit agreements, $35,400,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $2,000,000 are rescinded. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Catawba 
Indian Tribe in Public Law 103-121, $500,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $4,254,000 are re- 
scinded. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

From unobligated balances available under 
this heading, $20,000,000 are rescinded. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUNDS 
From unobligated balances available under 
this heading, $40,000,000 are rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $600,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 
Of the balances in the Buying power mainte- 
nance account, $8,800,000 are rescinded. 
THE JUDICIARY 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
DEFENDER SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RADIO RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the balances available under this heading, 
$1,700,000 are rescinded. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $4,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $3,000,000 are rescinded. 
NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing, $8,700,000 are rescinded. 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $12,800,000 are re- 
scinded. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $27,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $104,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $50,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $110,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years 
Energy and Water Development Acts, $24,970,000 
are rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years 
Energy and Water Development Acts, $97,319,000 
are rescinded. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Laws 102-27, 102-368, 102-377 
and prior years Energy and Water Development 
Acts, $40,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $107,300,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the reduction shall be 
taken as a general reduction, applied to each 
program equally, so as not to eliminate or dis- 
proportionately reduce any program, project or 
activity in the Energy Supply, Research and 
Development Activities account as included in 
the reports accompanying Public Law 103-126. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing for superconducting magnetic energy storage 
in Public Law 103-126, $10,000,000 are rescinded. 

URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years’ 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Acts, $42,000,000 are rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $12,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 5 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for the United States 
contribution to the sirth replenishment of the 
African Development Fund, $2,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal year 1994 and prior fiscal years to 
carry out the provisions of sections 103 through 
106 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
$16,100,000 are rescinded. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for expenses related to 
the implementation of the recommendations of 
the Report of the National Performance Review, 
$3,000,000 are rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 
OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds made available under this heading and 
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title VI of Public Law 103-87, and prior Acts 
making appropriations for foreign operations, 
erport financing, and related programs, for as- 
sistance for the new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, $253,700,000 are rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unezpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal years 1987 through 1994 to carry 
out the provisions of chapter 4 of part 11 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $32,700,000 are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing (including earmarked funds) in Public Law 
102-391 and prior appropriations acts, for grants 
to carry out the provisions of section 23 of the 
Arms Export Control Act, $65,562,000 are re- 
scinded 


Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-87, for grants to carry out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Arms Export 
Control Act, $25,721,000 are rescinded: Provided, 
That such rescission shall be derived only from 
nonearmarked amounts. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available (including ear- 
marked funds) under this heading in Public 
Law 102-391 and prior appropriations acts, 
$438,000 are rescinded. 

PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 

Of the funds made available for necessary ет- 
penses to carry out the provisions of section 551 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $13,123,000 
are rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
CONSTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIOAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 100-446 and Public Law 102- 
154, $3,874,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this heading, 
$16,275,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under the head- 
ing Contribution to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
87)— 

(1) $27,910,500 provided for paid-in capital is 
rescinded; and 

(2) $902,439,500 provided for callable capital is 
rescinded. 

CHAPTER 7 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, AND EDUCATION, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 

103-112 for salaries and expenses апа adminis- 
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trative costs of the Department of Labor, 
$4,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and erpenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (except the Social Security Ad- 
ministration), $37,500,000 are rescinded. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in the first para- 
graph under this heading in Public Law 103- 
112, $10,909,000 are rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 to invest in a state- 
of-the-art computing network, $80,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and erpenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Education, 
$8,500,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Senate 
under the heading Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate" in Public Law 102-90, 
$1,500,000 are rescinded. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 101-520, $633,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

“ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES”, $633,000, as 
follows: 

"Official Expenses of Members“, $128,000; 
"supplies, materials, administrative costs and 
Federal tort claims“, $125,000; “пей expenses of 
purchase, lease and maintenance of office 
equipment", $364,000; and Government con- 
tributions to employees' life insurance fund, re- 
tirement funds, Social Security fund, Medicare 
fund, health benefits fund, and worker's and 
unemployment compensation. $16,000. 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-90, $2,352,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

"HOUSE LEADERSHIP OFFICES", $253,000; 
“COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET (STUDIES)"', $4,000; 
"STANDING COMMITTEES, SPECIAL AND SELECT", 

$378,000; 
"ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES”, $943,000, as 
follows: 

“Official Expenses of Members“. $876,000; and 
"'stenographic reporting of committee hearings”, 
$67,000; 

“COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (STUDIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS)”, $595,000; 
"SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES", $179,000, 
as follows: 

“Office of the Postmaster'', $19,000; "от sala- 
ries and expenses of the Office of the Histo- 
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rian”, $26,000; the House Democratic Steering 
and Policy Committee and the Democratic Cau- 
сив”, $73,000; and ‘һе House Republican Con- 
ference”, $61,000. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $1,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $650,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE ACCOUNT, 
PART ПІ 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-110, $601,224,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under section 419 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1389), 
$10,067,000 are rescinded. 

RENTAL PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $1,781,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $2,750,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the available balances under this heading, 
$65,205,300 are rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 14 of Public Law 91-258 as amended, 
$488,200,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for specific high- 
way projects, $23,701,035 are rescinded; Pro- 
vided, That of the amounts made available for 
Federal-aid highways pursuant to provisions of 
the Surface Transportation and Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance Act of 1987, $2,517,473 are re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the authority 
made available for bridges on Federal dams pur- 
suant to section 320 of title 23, United States 
Code, $9,478,139 are rescinded; Provided further, 
That this rescission shall not apply to any emer- 
gency relief project under section 125 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 

section 108 of title 23, United States Code, and 
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section 7 of Public Law 90-495, $20,000,000 are 
rescinded. 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under 153, 402, and 408 of title 23, United 
States Code, and section 209 of Public Law 95- 
599, as amended, $219,750,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $17,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 


FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 99-190, $808,935 are rescinded. 
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TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-123, $6,400,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
(LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-123, the Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994, and from 
available unobligated balances from previous 
appropriations acts, $127,691,000 are rescinded 
for the following projects in the following 
amounts: 

Alabama: 

Montgomery, U.S. Courthouse, $5,000,000. 

Arizona: 

Naco, U.S. Border Station, $74,000. 

Sierra Vista, U.S. Magistrates Office, 
$1,000,000: Provided, That up to $1,000,000 shall 
be made available for such project from funds 
made available in Public Law 103-123 for non- 
prospectus construction projects. 

California: 

Calexico, U.S. Border Station, $900,000. 

Menlo Park, U.S. Geological Survey Office 
and Laboratory Buildings, $783,000. 

Sacramento, U.S. Courthouse and Federal 
Building, $3,391,000. 

Tecate, U.S. Border Station, $165,000. 

District of Columbia: 

Army Corps of Engineers, 
Building, $11,309,000. 

Federal Office Building No. 6, $11,100,000. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Field Office, 
$5,679,000. 

White House remote delivery and vehicle 
maintenance facility, $5,382,000. 

U.S. Secret Service, Headquarters, $23,274,000. 

Florida: 

Lakeland, Federal Building, $4,400,000. 

Tampa, U.S. Courthouse, $7,472,000. 

Iowa: 

Burlington, Parking Facility, $2,400,000. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston, U.S. Courthouse, $4,076,000. 

Maryland: 


Headquarters 
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Bowie, Bureau of Census, Computer Center, 


New Carrollton, Internal Revenue Service, 
$30,100,000. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis, Federal Building and U.S. 
Courthouse, $4,197,000. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord, U.S. Courthouse, $867,000. 

Nevada: 

Reno, Federal Building and U.S. Courthouse, 
$875,000. 

New Jersey: 

Newark, Federal Building, 20 Washington 
Plaza, $327,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia, Veterans Affairs Federal Build- 
ing, $1,276,000. 

Tennessee: 

Knorville, U.S. Courthouse, $800,000. 

United States Virgin Islands: 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, U.S. Court- 
house and Annez, $2,184,000. 

CHAPTER 12 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 
HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE GRANTS (HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, an additional $50,000,000 
are rescinded. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts earmarked under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, $325,000,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the $541,000,000 ear- 
marked in the sixth proviso under this heading 
shall be reduced accordingly. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $63,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SPACE FLIGHT, CONTROL, AND DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $32,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing ín Public Law 103-124, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 401. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for ob- 
ligation beyond the current fiscal year unless 
expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 402. The Architect of the Capitol shall be 
considered the agency for the purposes of the 
election ín section 801(b)(2)(B) of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act and the head of 
the agency for purposes of subsection (b)(2)(C) 
of such section. 

PROHIBITION OF BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS NOT 
LAWFULLY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

SEC. 403. None of the funds made available in 
this Act may be used to provide any benefit or 
assistance to any individual in the United 
States when it is known to a Federal entity or 
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that— 

(1) the individual is not lawfully within the 
United States; 

(2) the direct Federal assistance or benefit to 
be provided is other than search and rescue; 
emergency medical care; emergency mass care; 
emergency shelter; clearance of roads and con- 
struction of temporary bridges necessary to the 
performance of emergency tasks and essential 
community services; warning of further risks or 
hazards; dissemination of public information 
and assistance regarding health and safety 
measures; the provision of food, water, medi- 
cine, and other essential needs, including move- 
ment of supplies or persons; and reduction of 
immediate threats to life, property and public 
health and safety. 

SEC. 404. (a) STUDY BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a study regarding Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, that may pre- 
vent or impair the ability of State and local au- 
thorities to rebuild expeditiously the areas dev- 
astated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California. In conducting the study, 
the Comptroller General shall consult with State 
and local officials of California. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Comptrol- 
ler General shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth findings and recommendations as a 
result of the study conducted under subsection 
(a). The report shall include— 

(1) an identification of the specific Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, referred to in 
subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the manner in which such 
laws, mandates, and other requirements may 
prevent or impair the ability of State and local 
authorities to rebuild erpeditiously the areas 
devastated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California; and 

(3) recommended forms of, and appropriate 
time periods for, relief from such laws, man- 
dates, and other requirements. 

SEC. 405. In the case of any equipment or 
product that may be authorized to be purchased 
with financial assistance provided using funds 
made available in this Act, it is the sense of the 
Congress that entities receiving the assistance 
should, in expending the assistance, purchase 
only American-made equipment and products, 
and that notice of this provision be given to 
each recipient of assistance covered under this 
Act. 

CHAPTER —. REDUCTION IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

(a) RESCISSION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Of the amounts appro- 
priated in Public Laws 103-110, 103-111, 103- 
121, 103-127, 103-126, 103-187, 103-138, 103-112, 
103-69, 103-122, 103-123, 103-124, and 103-139 for 
expenses, the amount referred to in para- 
graph (2) is rescinded. The Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget shall estab- 
lish obligational limits for each agency and 
department to carry out this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT OF RESCISSION.—The amount re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) is the amount of 
budget authority necessary to achieve a re- 
duction in budget outlays of $3,000,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994 during the period beginning 
on the date of enactment of this Act and 
ending September 30, 1994. The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget shall 
determine the amount. 

(b) DEFINITION.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ''expenses" means the object 
classes identified by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in Object Classes 21-26 as 
follows: 
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(A) * * * Transportation of Persons. 

(B) 22.0: Transportation of Things. 

(C) 23.2: Rental Payments to Others. 

(D) 23.3: Communications, Utilities, and 
Misc. 

(E) 24.0: Printing and Reproduction. 

(F) 25.1; Consulting Services. 

(G) 25.2: Other Services. 

(H) 26.0: Supplies and Materials. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—The term 
shall not include the following: 

(A) The expenses of the Department of De- 


fense. 

(B) Object Class 25.2 "Other Services" ex- 
penses of the Atomic Energy Defense Envi- 
ronmental Restoration program that are ap- 
propriated under the heading Department of 
Energy, Defense Environmental Restoration 
and Waste Management, Public Law 103-126. 

(C) Object Class 25.2 Other Services" ex- 
penses of the Superfund that are appro- 
priated under the heading Environmental 
Protection Agency, Hazardous Substance 
Superfund, Public Law 103-124. 

(D) * * * expenses of the Atomic Energy 
Defense Weapons Activities program that are 
appropriated under the heading Department 
of Energy, Atomic Energy Defense Activi- 
ties, Weapons Activities, Public Law 103-126. 

(E) Object Class 25.2 "Other Services" ex- 
penses of the National Aeronautic and Space 
Administration that are appropriated under 
the heading Independent Agencies, National 
Aeronautic and Space Administration, Pub- 
lic Law 103-124. 

(Е) Object Class 21.0 Travel and Transpor- 
tation of Persons" expenses of the Drug En- 
forcement Agency that are appropriated 
under the heading Department of Justice and 
Related Agencies, Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration, Salaries and Expenses, Public Law 
103-121. 

(G) Object Class 21.0 Travel and Transpor- 
tation of Регвопв” and Object Class 26.0 
"Supplies and Materials" expenses of the 
Veterans Health Administration that are ap- 
propriated under the heading Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Veterans Health Adminis- 
tration, Medical Care, Public Law 103-124. 

(H) The expenses of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 

(I) Object Class 26.0 "Supplies and Mate- 
rials“ expenses of the Department of Health 
and Human Services that are appropriated 
under the heading Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and * * *, 


“expenses” 


BYRD AMENDMENT NO. 1460 


Mr. BYRD proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 

On page 89, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . Of the funds made available for the 
purpose of defraying expenses for the auto- 
mation of fingerprint identification services 
under the heading "SALARIES AND EXPENSES” 
under the heading “FEDERAL BUREAU OF IN- 
VESTIGATION" in title I of the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and State, and Judici- 
агу, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-121), $20,000,000 
shall be available (to remain available until 
expended) to hire 500 employees to carry out 
the automation of fingerprint identification 
services without regard to any employment 
ceiling imposed by the President or by law. 


McCONNELL (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1461 
Mr. MCCONNELL (for himself, Mr. 
DOLE, and Mr. NICKLES) proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; 
as follows: 
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The Senate finds, 

That, Investigative reports prepared by the 
Department of State’s Office of Inspector 
General (OIG) are protected by the Privacy 
Act, the Freedom of Information Act, and 
the Inspector General’s Act; 

That, investigative reports prepared by the 
State OIG are not publicly releasable with- 
out review and redaction of privacy pro- 
tected information; 

That, Congressional committees with le- 
gitimate oversight responsibilities have in 
the past, and may continue to review OIG re- 
ports while maintaining the reports con- 
fidential status; 

That, the OIG recently has concluded a re- 
port on whether the contents of personnel 
files of Bush Administration political ap- 
pointees had been improperly released to the 
public by the staff of the White House Liai- 
son Office; 

That, based on this report, the OIG for- 
warded a prosecutive summary to the De- 
partment of Justice outlining criminal viola- 
tions of the Privacy Act; 

That, the Department of Justice declined 
to prosecute the case; and, 

That, the OIG re-opened the inquiry to re- 
interview key witnesses associated with the 
search and disclosure of Bush personne] files; 

Therefore it is the sense of the Senate, 

That, the Senate has not been provided 
sufficient information to reach a conclusion 
about the circumstances surrounding the 
disclosure of protected Bush Administration 
files; 

The entire report related annex documents 
should be made available to the appropriate 
Congressional offices with legitimate over- 
sight interests; 

That the confidentiality of that report 
should be protected by Congress unless and 
until the OIG conducts a review and releases 
the report in accord with relevant statutes; 

That the OIG should report in writing to 
the Majority Leader and the Republican 
Leader clarifying why such procedures were 
not observed in the release of the OIG report 
entitled “‘Special Inquiry into the Search 
and Retrieval of William Clinton's Passport 
File. 

That the Attorney General should report 
in writing to the Majority Leader and the 
Republican Leader the basis for declining to 
prosecute the case. 


BLACK LUNG BENEFITS 
RESTORATION ACT 


SIMON AMENDMENT NO. 1462 


(Ordered referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 

Mr. SIMON submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1773) to make improvements in 
the Black Lung Benefits Act, and for 
other purposes; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new section: : 

SEC. 13. FINANCING PROVISIONS. 

(a) INCREASE IN COAL TAX.—Section 4121(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relat- 
ing to determination of amount of coal tax) 
is amended to read as follows: 

b) DETERMINATION OF RATES AND LIMITA- 
TION ON TAX.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a 

“(А) the rate of tax оп coal from under- 
ground mines shall be $1.10, 
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“(В) the rate of tax on coal from surface 
mines shall be $.55, and 

“(С) the applicable percentage shall be 4.4 
percent. 

(2) ADDITIONAL TAX TO FUND BLACK LUNG 
BENEFITS RESTORATION ACT.—In the case of 
sales after the date of the enactment of the 
Black Lung Benefits Restoration Act, for 
purposes of subsection (a)— 

“(А) the rate of tax on coal from under- 
ground mines under paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
increased by 6 cents, 

"(B) the rate of tax on coal from surface 
mines under paragraph (1ХВ) shall be in- 
creased by 3 cents, and 

(O) the applicable percentage under para- 
graph (1)(C) shall be increased by .24 percent- 
age point. 

(b) BLACK LUNG DISABILITY TRUST FUND.— 

(1) TRANSFER TO FUND.—Section 9501(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating 
to transfer of taxes to Black Lung Disability 
Trust Fund) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

"(3) SEPARATE ACCOUNT FOR ADDITIONAL 
TAX.—The Secretary shall establish а sepa- 
rate account within the Black Lung Disabil- 
ity Trust Fund and transfer to such account 
from amounts appropriated under paragraph 
(1) the portion of the taxes received in the 
Treasury under section 4121 which is attrib- 
utable to the increase in the tax under sec- 
tion 4121(b)(2)."" 

(2) EXPENDITURES.—Section 9501(b) of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: “Notwithstanding 
the first sentence of this subsection, 
amounts in the account established under 
subsection (b)(3) shall be available, as pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, only for the 
payment of benefits which are payable by 
reason of the amendments made by, and the 
provisions of, the Black Lung Benefits Res- 
toration Act and to the extent of any funds 
in excess of those benefits, for payments de- 
scribed in paragraph (4).” 

(3) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 9501(b) of such Code is 
amended by striking this section“ and in- 
serting the Black Lung Benefits Restora- 
tion Act“. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting an amendment to S. 1773, the 
Black Lung Benefits Restoration Act 
for the information and consideration 
of my colleagues. 

The amendment would pay for the 
cost of the Black Lung Benefits Res- 
toration Act by modestly increasing 
the black lung coal tax by 5.5 percent. 
This translates into an increase of $.06 
per ton of coal for underground mines 
and $.03 per ton of coal for surface 
mines and an increase of the percent- 
age tax for which the coal was sold to 
4.64 percent. A separate account would 
be established within the black lung 
disability trust fund for the payment of 
benefits that are payable by reason of 
the Black Lung Benefits Restoration 
Act. 

As my colleagues know, the current 
black lung coal tax is $1.10 per ton of 
coal for underground mines or 4.4 per- 
cent of the price for which the coal was 
sold, whichever is less—and $.55 per ton 
of coal for surface mines or 4.4 percent 
of the price for which the coal was sold, 
whichever is less. 

With this amendment, the legislation 
will comply with the pay-go rules. 
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EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 


LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 1463 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. LEVIN) proposed 
an amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, 
supra; as follows: 

In the appropriate place in the bill, add the 
following new section: 

SEC. . TRANSPORTATION GENERAL PROVISION. 
TO ESTABLISH AN AUXILIARY 
FLIGHT SERVICE STATION. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration is directed to establish and 
operate an Auxiliary Flight Service Station 
at Marquette, Michigan, no later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1994, using available funds. 


BOND AMENDMENT NO. 1464 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. BOND) proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 84, after line 9, insert the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

For an additional amount for Research 
and development", $40,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000 shall become available for obliga- 
tion on October 1, 1994: Provided, That these 
funds shall be available for the commercial 
mid-deck augmentation module, in addition 
to such amounts as may be subsequently ap- 
propriated. 


WARNER (AND MACK) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1465 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. WARNER for him- 
self and Mr. MACK) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place, add 

SEC. . Subsection (b) of section 347 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1994 (Public Law 103-160; 107 Stat. 
1626) is amended— 

(1) by striking out section 2774(a)(2)(A) of 
title 10," and inserting in lieu thereof ''sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2)(A) of title 5,”; and 

(2) by striking out section 2774(а)(2) of 
such title" and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2) of such title”. 


LEAHY AMENDMENT NO. 1466 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. LEAHY) proposed 
an amendment to the bil H.R. 3759, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 92, strike lines 19 through 22. 


BYRD AMENDMENT NO. 1467 


Mr. BYRD proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 3759, supra; as follows: 


On page 98, line 19, strike “5107,300,000”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “$97,300,000” 

On page 74, line 19 after the word 
"amount" insert the following: for ''Re- 
source Management" 

On page 75, line 24 after the word 
“amount” insert the following: not to exceed 
$6,000,000 

On page 75, beginning on line 24, strike be- 
ginning with the word to“ through the word 
"Secretary" on page 75, line 25 (saving the 
comma) 

On page 76, line 1 strike the word "head" 
and insert in lieu thereof the word heading“ 
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On page 76, line 5 insert a comma after the 
word “оГ” 

On page 76, line 6 strike the comma after 
the word flows“. 


BAUCUS AMENDMENT NO. 1468 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. BAUCUS) proposed 
an amendment to the bill H.R. 3759, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 50, strike all after the word avail- 
able“ on line 14 through the word provided“ 
on line 18 and insert in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing: until expended: Provided, That such 
assistance may be made available when the 
primary beneficiary is agriculture or agri- 
business regardless of drainage size: Pro- 
vided”. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on boron-neutron can- 
cer therapy. 

The hearing will take place on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, First and С Streets МЕ., 
Washington, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, atten- 
tion: Paul Barnett. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Paul Barnett of the committee 
staff at 202-224-7569. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration will meet at 9:30 
a.m., in SR-301, Russell Senate Office 
Building, on Thursday, March 10 and 
Thursday, March 17. The committee 
will hold hearings on title I, reform of 
the Senate, of S. 1824, the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1994. This sec- 
tion of the bill includes proposals to 
amend the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate. 

Senators who wish to appear as a wit- 
ness or to submit a statement for the 
record should have their staffs contact 
Jack Sousa of the Rules Committee 
staff. Individuals and organizations 
wishing to submit a statement for the 
record are requested to contact Mr. 
Sousa. Не сап be reached at 202-224- 
5648. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
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Armed Services be authorized to meet 
at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday, February 10, 
1994, in closed session, to receive a 
briefing on the situation on the Korean 
Peninsula. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, to conduct a markup on the 
committee print of the Fair Trade in 
Financial Services Act and the nomi- 
nations of Ricki Tigert to be Chair- 
person and a member of the FDIC 
Board of Directors, Andrew C. Hove to 
be Vice Chairperson and a member of 
the FDIC Board of Directors, and Anne 
L. Hall to be a member of the FDIC 
Board of Directors. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and  Transpor- 
tation be authorized to conduct a hear- 
ing on nominations to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1994, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Finance be permitted to meet today at 
10 a.m. to hear testimony on the sub- 
ject of health care for the uninsured. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 10, 1994, at 10 
a.m. to hold a hearing on the role of 
U.S. Armed Forces in the post-cold war 
world. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 10, 1994, at 4:30 
p.m. to receive a closed briefing from 
the administration on the situation in 
Russia. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs be authorized to meet on 
Thursday, February 10, 1994, beginning 
at 9:30 a.m., in 485 Russell Senate Of- 
fice Building on S. 1357, the Little Tra- 
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verse Bay Bands of Odawa Indians and 

the Little River Band of Ottawa Indi- 

ans Act, and S. 1066, to restore Federal 
services to the Pokagon Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 

Thursday, February 10, 1994, at 2 p.m. 

to hold a hearing on review of the na- 

tional drug control strategy.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 

Rules and Administration be author- 

ized to meet during the session of the 

Senate on Thursday, February 10, 1994, 

at 9:30 a.m., to hold a hearing on the 

provisions regarding the Government 

Printing Office contained in title XIV 

of H.R. 3400, title XIV of the National 

Performance Review, and S. 1824, Leg- 

islative Reorganization Act of 1994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 
Mr. FORD. The Committee on Veter- 
ans' Affairs would like to request unan- 
imous consent to hold а markup on the 
nomination of R. John Vogel to be 

Under Secretary for Benefits at the De- 

partment of Veterans Affairs. The 

markup will be held in the reception 
room after the first rollcall vote after 

10 a.m. on Thursday, February 10, 1994. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
CONSERVATION, FORESTRY AND GENERAL LEG- 
ISLATION 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the Committee on 

Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry’s 

Subcommittee on Agricultural Re- 

search, Conservation, Forestry and 

general legislation be allowed to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 

Thursday, February 10, 1994, at 2:30 

p.m., іп SR-485, to review activities of 

the Federal Meat Inspection Program. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, FAMILY, DRUGS 
AND ALCOHOLISM 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 

Labor and Human Resources’ Sub- 

committee on Children, Family, Drugs 

and Alcoholism be authorized to meet 
for a joint hearing with the House 

Committee on Education and Labor's 

Subcommittee on Human Resources on 

the administration's proposal for Head 

Start reform, during the session of the 

Senate on February 10, 1994, at 9:30 

a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 
PARKS AND FORESTS 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, National Parks and 
Forests of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate, 
2 p.m., February 10, 1994, to receive tes- 
timony of the following bills: H.R. 2947, 
to amend the Commemorative Works 
Act, and for other purposes; S. 1552, to 
extend for an additional 2 years the au- 
thorization of the Black Revolutionary 
War Patriots Foundation to establish a 
memorial; S. 1612, to extend the au- 
thority of the Women in Military Serv- 
ice for America Foundation to estab- 
lish à memorial in the District of Co- 
lumbia area; and S. 1790, the National 
Peace Garden Reauthorization Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SUPERFUND, RECYCLING AND 

SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Superfund, Recycling and Solid 
Waste Management, Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, February 10, 
beginning at 10 a.m., to conduct a hear- 
ing on the administration’s Superfund 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MACEDONIA 


* Мг. DECONCINI. Mr. President, уев- 
terday the United States finally took 
the step of recognizing the independent 
statehood of Macedonia, and an- 
nounced its intention of establishing 
full diplomatic relations with that 
country, formerly a Yugoslav Republic. 
As Chairman of the Helsinki Commis- 
sion, I have long advocated recogni- 
tion. From the beginning, it deserved 
recognition. It did not seek the break- 
up of Yugoslavia, nor did it participate 
or encourage the use of force to keep it 
together. It met the criteria for rec- 
ognition originally formulated by the 
European Community. It remains a 
crucial player in preventing the spread 
of war in the Balkans and in fostering 
a return of peace, stability and co- 
operation to this troubled region in the 
future. 

Recognition is not an end, but a be- 
ginning. Greece needs to recognize its 
neighbor to the north as well, and be 
willing to resume a genuine dialog in 
which its concerns can, in fact, be ad- 
dressed. Macedonia must, іп turn, 
stand ready to participate in such a di- 
alog, and I note the Macedonian Presi- 
dent Kiro Gligorov stated yesterday 
that his country is prepared to resume 
immediately the talks held under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 
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The international community should 
also continue the process of integrat- 
ing Macedonia into European and 
world affairs, including by granting 
that country full membership in the 
CSCE as soon as possible. Macedonia 
must, in turn, remain committed to re- 
specting the human rights of all its 
citizens, including those belonging to 
ethnic minorities, and to building 
democratic institutions, encouraging 
social tolerance, and implementing 
economic reforms, all in accordance 
with the provisions of the Helsinki 
Final Act and other CSCE documents. 

While we remain a long way from a 
peaceful, prosperous southeast Europe, 
Mr. President, I hope that yesterday's 
recognition of Macedonia by the United 
States is one small step toward that 
goal, and that our country, with its 
tremendous capabilities, will become 
more actively involved in the region. 
Again, let me welcome this develop- 
ment, and express my hope for a strong 
and mutually beneficial relationship 
between Macedonia and the United 
States of America.e 


THE TECHNOLOGY-RELATED AS- 
SISTANCE FOR INDIVIDUALS 
WITH DISABILITIES ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1994 


е Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Technology-Related Assist- 
ance for Individuals With Disabilities 
Act of 1988, or the Tech Act. 

This legislation reauthorizes and 
builds on a visionary program of tech- 
nology-related assistance for individ- 
uals with disabilities enacted in 1988 
with strong bipartisan support. As the 
author of this bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I believed that this legis- 
lation was important to advancing our 
Nation's disability policy. Working 
with Senator HARKIN in the Senate, we 
crafted à bipartisan bill that unani- 
mously passed both the House and Sen- 
ate. 

At the core of the act is a competi- 
tive grant program which provides seed 
money to States to set up programs to 
assist individuals with disabilities in 
acquiring assistive technology devices 
and services. The availability of 
assistive technology to people with dis- 
abilities leads to greater mobility and 
independence in daily living. It helps 
make life’s tasks easier. In essence, it 
means more freedom and greater con- 
trol over one’s own life. 

This legislation will reauthorize the 
competitive grant program for another 
5 years, keeping the intent of the origi- 
nal act, especially with respect to 
State flexibility. It recognizes the ad- 
vances that many States have made in 
the first 5 years of the program. How- 
ever, it also acknowledges there is still 
more to do, with a strong need to sup- 
port ongoing systems change and advo- 
cacy activities. I am pleased that 
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States will retain discretion over how 
their projects are run, wild supporting 
fundamental systems change and advo- 


cacy. 

Many States, such as my own State 
of Vermont, are well on their way to 
consumer responsive comprehensive 
systems change through innovative 
projects. The Vermont Assistive Tech- 
nology Project has made remarkable 
progress in expanding access to 
assistive technology in Vermont. It is 
using interactive TV to bring assistive 
technology demonstrations from the 
Medical Center Hospital of Vermont in 
Burlington to the remote Northeast 
Kingdom. It has used grant money to 
establish alternative funding mecha- 
nisms including a loan fund, and a 
statewide recycling program for find- 
ing, repairing, and distributing used 
assistive technology devices. It has fos- 
tered strong consumer advocacy 
through the use of regional consultants 
throughout the State. Furthermore, 
the project has been instrumental in 
helping individuals with disabilities 
eliminate barriers to funding. In my 
mind, this success is directly related to 
the flexibility of the program. 

Assistive technology has made a dif- 
ference in the lives of thousands of 
Americans with disabilities. It has 
helped them to lead fuller and more 
productive lives, and it will continue to 
do so. This is a program that has shown 
results and should be reauthorized. 

Mr. President, in closing I would like 
to commend Senators HARKIN and 
DURENBERGER, the chairman and rank- 
ing member of the Disability Policy 
Subcommittee, for their work in 
crafting a truly bipartisan bill, and for 
working out an earnest compromise 
with our colleagues in the House. I 
think we have a strong piece of legisla- 
tion, one which enhances the concept 
of a program of technology-related as- 
sistance to individuals with disabilities 
I saw when I introduced the original 
act in the House in 1988. I urge my col- 
leagues to support it.e 


SAMUEL TENENBAUM: HONORS 
FOR A SOUTH CAROLINA REN- 
AISSANCE MAN 


е Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, рег- 
mit me to take a brief moment of the 
Senate’s time to salute Samuel 
Tenenbaum on his selection as a 1994 
recipient of South Carolina's pres- 
tigious Verner Award/Governor's 
Award. These honors are bestowed an- 
nually by the South Carolina Arts 
Commission to recognize outstanding 
achievements in the arts. Another win- 
ner this year is the Spoleto Festival 
U.S.A., Charleston's annual  inter- 
national arts exposition. 

Mr. President, as a patron of the arts, 
Sam Tenenbaum is about as close as 
you get in South Carolina to a Medici 
prince—a modern-day Renaissance man 
who has done well in the world of busi- 
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ness, and done good in the world of the 
arts. Sam is vice president of Chatham 
Steel in Columbia, and is active in a 
score of community service organiza- 
tions across the State. He served on 
former Governor Dick Riley’s arts task 
force and was a member of the South 
Carolina Arts Commission. For years, 
he has been a fund-raising wizard and 
board member for a number of arts 
groups, including the Columbia City 
Ballet and the Cultural Council of 
Richland and Lexington Counties. Sam 
has been extremely generous with both 
his time and his money in the cause of 
enriching South Carolina’s cultural en- 
dowment. 

Mr. President, Sam Tenenbaum is 
among the best and brightest in South 
Carolina. And he has been a terrific 
friend to me.e 


100TH ANNIVERSARY FOR KELLY- 
SPRINGFIELD 


е Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, this 
year the  Kelly-Springfield Согр., 
headquartered in Cumberland, MD, is 
celebrating its 100th anniversary, and I 
want to join in congratulating Kelly- 
Springfield and its fine employees on 
this important milestone. Since its 
founding, the company and its employ- 
ees have succeeded in making Kelly- 
Springfield a business known through- 
out the world for its quality products. 

Established in 1894, Kelly-Springfield 
is one of the oldest tire manufacturing 
companies in the world. Its first prod- 
uct was a solid rubber tire which si- 
lenced the clatter of carriage and 
buggy wheels. 

In 1917 the company decided to con- 
solidate its production in one plant. 
The Allegany County town of Cum- 
berland was selected as the site for the 
new facility; however, the first tire in 
the new Maryland plant was not pro- 
duced until 1921 due to the advent of 
World War I and delays in construction 
of the plant. 

During World War II, tire production 
was curtailed in order to back the war 
effort. The Cumberland plant converted 
to the manufacture of 50-caliber small 
arms ammunition and other explosives. 
Kelly went back to producing tires in 
1942, and due to increased demand for 
its products Kelly built three more 
plants during the 1960's, one in Tyler, 
TX, another in Freeport, IL and an- 
other plant in Fayetteville, NC. 

Although the Kelly-Springfield plant 
in Cumberland is no longer in oper- 
ation, we in Maryland are fortunate to 
be the site of the company's worldwide 
corporate headquarters. 

Kelly-Springfield brand tires are sold 
throughout the Nation and the world. 
A leading supplier of custom brand 
tires, the firm lists among its cus- 
tomers leaders in the petroleum indus- 
try as well as automotive and farm 
equipment supply companies, discount 
chain and department stores, and mail- 
order companies. 
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Mr. President, I salute the efforts of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., its em- 
ployees and the community. They have 
worked together to make the company 
one of Cumberland’s and our State’s 
most important economic assets and 
have, through their imagination, hard 
work, and diligence earned this com- 
pany its superb reputation. Each of 
them deserves our praise and our 
thanks.e 


ELENA DIAZ-VERSON AMOS: 
CUBAN PATRIOT 


е Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Elena 
Diaz-Verson Amos is a grand woman, 
well known to many of us here in the 
Senate. We know her personally as a 
friend. We also know her as a passion- 
ate champion of restoring democracy 
and human rights in her native Cuba. 
Elena yields to no one in her dedica- 
tion to liberating her homeland from 
the cancer of Castroism and com- 
munism. She has devoted her life to 
this goal, giving generously of her 
wealth, her time and her energy. 

A year ago, it was Elena Amos who 
donated money to buy the Cesna jet 
that pilot Orestes Lorenzo Perez used 
to fly into Cuba for the daring rescue 
of his wife and sons. Perez landed on a 
remote highway where his family was 
waiting, then eluded Cuban air defenses 
to fly them to freedom. 

Today, in the latest chapter of Elena 
Amos’s crusade for a free Cuba, she has 
given sanctuary to the daughter and 
granddaughter of Fidel Castro. The 
daughter, Alina Fernandez Revuelta, 
recently escaped in disguise from Cuba. 
The granddaughter, Alina Maria, was 
later given permission to join her 
mother in the United States. The two 
of them are now living with Elena 
Amos in Columbus, GA. 

Mr. President, Elena Diaz-Verson is a 
Cuban patriot and a remarkable 
woman. I would like to share with my 
colleagues a profile of Elena published 
in the Washington Post on January 31 
edition. I ask that it be reprinted in 
the RECORD. 

The profile follows: 

THE BENEFACTRESS: HER HEART BELONGS TO 
CUBA 
(By Gigi Anders) 

What is Elena Diaz-Verson Amos—a fabu- 
lously wealthy 67-year-old Cuban American 
lady who favors designs by Chanel—doing in 
Columbus, Ga., a town so provincial that you 
can't even get a good cup of espresso? 

Don't be misled: Amos, who is playing host 
to Fidel Castro's estranged daughter and 
granddaughter, has two other homes. One is 
on Capitol Hill, where she can be close to 
any legislative action affecting her beloved 
Cuba, and another is in Florida, the epi- 
center of the tumultuous Cuban exile com- 
munity. And getting around is no problem 
for Amos; her private plane is hangared at 
the Columbus airport. She stays in Columbus 
because that's where her late husband built 
his health insurance business, AFLA (Amer- 
ican Family Life Assurance Co.), the source 
of the wealth that she has put to work as one 
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of the leading warriors against Castro's 
Cuba. Her son, 41, now runs the business, and 
her daughter, 39, lives nearby. 

But Amos's heart remains in Cuba, a place 
she left precisely 50 years ago. She attributes 
her dogged devotion to the cause to her fa- 
ther, Salvador Diaz-Verson, a Miramar jour- 
nalist and early critic of communism. He 
didn't want his only child to be brain- am- 
putated by the propaganda" of the Cuban 
School system, and sent her off to college in 
America in 1944. Two years later she was 
married to John Amos. 

"My father raised me to be a fighter," she 
says, posed in a regal armchair in her pale 
mauve library. She is elegant and petite, a 
size 4 maybe. With her taut skin, high cheek- 
bones and perfectly painted face, she looks 
startlingly pretty. Her fingernails are paint- 
ed coral, but her fingers are bent and gnarled 
with advanced arthritis. Tonight she's wear- 
ing а silk emerald green-and-purple blouse 
with matching green slacks, gold Chanel 
belt, tasteful gold jewelry and black suede 
pumps. 

“Му parents stressed the dignity of human 
rights," she continues. "My paternal grand- 
mother wrote poetry and always said that 
freedom is not easy to achieve. She taught 
me values.“ 

But it was only recently that Amos dedi- 
cated herself full time to Cuban issues. Why 
is she so exceptionally generous? 

“I am doing this out of love for my Cuban 
homeland. The whole situation of the Cuban 
people is a disgrace. I'm ashamed of Fidel 
Castro and the human consequences of his 
regime. Cuba is like а cancer, it destroys. 
And you have to be healthy to fight this dis- 
ease. What Fidel Castro has done is not a 
crime, but a premeditated crime, fueled by 
cynicism and hatred.” 

But she's housing the *'criminal's" child 
and grandchild. Isn't she at all ambivalent 
about her guests? 

*No, not at all. For me, they are his vic- 
tims, not his family. Alina is not the daugh- 
ter of Fidel. She rejected him as her father, 
and that act takes a lot of valor. She's so 
vulnerable now. Have you ever seen a sadder 
face? And I love to watch this girl Alina 
Maria, because in her I can see that goodness 
exists. She didn't get corrupted, yet she's 
streetwise. * * * 

"You know, I've always had the feeling 
that nothing gold can stay. What lasts is 
one's education, music and art, spiritually 
and what's inside the heart. What's truly fas- 
cinating is to help others in need, to be of 
use. That's what happiness is to те.” 

As for the apartment, it was built on top of 
AFLAC's employee parking lot in the late 
'80s, when John Amos became ill and needed 
to be closer to the office. He spent two 
Christmases in his opulent new home before 
his death in 1990. 

It's some home. The grand and fragrant 
foyer has spotless skylights, twinkling chan- 
deliers and softly whirring ceiling fans. 
There are chirping finches nesting inside a 
gilded aviary set atop a faux terra cotta ped- 
estal embossed with cherubim. There are a 
caged trio of squawking parrots, a pair of ca- 
naries, some birds of paradise. Only the 
stuffed partridge squatting nearby is 
uncooped. Past the delicate fernery, the bes- 
tial topiaries, past the mulberry ficus and 
potted cactuses, past marvelous arrange- 
ments of begonias and tulips and floribunda, 
are glass cases full of antique Japanese dolls 
and free-standing human-size sculpted war- 
rior figures and Afro-Caribbean artwork on 
every wall. 

Teresita, Amos’s daughter, bounces in with 
Tiffany, her miniature toy Yorkie. Suddenly 
the air smells all perfumy. 
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"It's ‘360 degrees,’ " she explains, adjusting 
the flamingo-pink plastic barrette on Tif- 
fany's head. The Perry Ellis scent." 

"It's nice, isn't it?" Amos remarks. 

"Yeah," Teresita replies. '"Tiffany really 
wears it well.” 

“You have to think responsibly about what 
may await you in this life," Amos says, 
stroking Tiffany. When I first got married, 
we had nothing. But it’s gone well for us, 
thank God. So to be able to help others with 
what I have is natural. That's why it’s such 
an honor, such a pleasure to have Alina and 
Alina Maria stay here, for as long as they 
want to. Others have always given me a help- 
ing hand when I needed it, And I’m glad to be 
able to reciprocate. That's what I get out of 
it."e 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 
PROTECTION AND EXPANSION 
ACT OF 1989 AMENDMENTS OF 
1994 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 363, H.R. 3617, relating to the 
Everglades National Park; that the bill 
be deemed read a third time, passed; 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table; and that any state- 
ments relative to the passage of this 
item appear at the appropriate place in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the bill (H.R. 3617) was deemed 
read the third time and passed. 


——— 


AUTHORIZING SENATE 
EMPLOYEE’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader and the Repub- 
lican leader, I send a resolution to the 
desk on authorization of Senate testi- 
mony and ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to its immediate 
consideration; that the resolution be 
adopted; that the preamble be agreed 
to; that the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table; and that a state- 
ment by the majority leader be placed 
at the appropriate place in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 181) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. RES. 181 

Whereas, in the case United States v. 
Eduardo Lopez Ballori, Cr. No. 91-380(GG), 
which was tried in the United States District 
Court for the District of Puerto Rico in 1992, 
the United States obtained the trial testi- 
mony of Claudia Breggia, a Senate employee; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States and Rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, no evidence under 
the control or in the possession of the Senate 
can, by administrative or judicial process, be 
taken from such control or possession but by 
permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
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Senate is needed for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take such action as will 
promote the ends of justice consistent with 
the privileges of the Senate; 

Whereas, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. §130b(e)(1), 
the Senate, authorization of testimony is re- 
quired in order for witness travel expenses to 
be reimbursable: Now therefore be it Re- 
solved, That the testimony of Claudia 
Breggia in United States v. Eduardo Lopez 
Ballori, Cr. No. 91-380(GG) is deemed author- 
ized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, in 
the case of United States v. Eduardo 
Lopez Ballori, Cr. No. 91-380(GG), which 
was tried in the United States District 
Court for the District of Puerto Rico in 
1992, the United States obtained the 
trial testimony of Claudia Breggia, a 
Senate employee, for the purpose of 
identifying official records. The pur- 
pose of this resolution is to authorize 
the reimbursement of Ms. Breggia's ex- 
penses related to her provision of testi- 
mony às a government witness. 

Under Senate rule XI and Senate 
practice, no evidence under the control 
of the Senate can be taken by judicial 
process without the Senate's permis- 
sion. Accordingly, when documents or 
the testimony of Senate employees in 
relation to official responsibilities are 
required for use in judicial proceedings, 
Senate authorization must be obtained. 
This authorization is provided by the 
adoption of a Senate resolution when 
the Senate is in session. When testi- 
mony or production of records is re- 
quired during periods of recesses or ad- 
journments, authorization may be pro- 
vided by the Joint Leadership Group 
acting under Senate Resolution 490 of 
the 97th Congress. 

The requirement of authorization 
provides the Senate with the oppor- 
tunity, with review by the Senate 
Legal Counsel and concerned Members 
and committees, as the case may be, to 
determine whether any privileges of 
the Senate should be asserted in regard 
to a subpoena or other demand for Sen- 
ate information. The Senate loses that 
opportunity when authorization is not 
sought. 

Another consequence of not obtain- 
ing authorization is that expenses re- 
lated to appearing as a witness are not 
eligible for reimbursement by the Sen- 
ate. Under 2 U.S.C. §130b(e)(1), a con- 
gressional employee who provides tes- 
timony in an official capacity, and 
whose testimony is authorized“ * * 
by the House of the Congress disburs- 
ing his рау,” may be reimbursed for 
travel expenses. The Committee on 
Rules and Administration has promul- 
gated regulations governing the pay- 
ment of such expenses. If testimony is 
not authorized by the Senate, however, 
witness expenses may not be reim- 
bursed by the Senate. 

Last year, a Senate employee, who 
obtained authorization to testify at 
trial in one case, inadvertently did not 
obtain authorization to provide similar 
testimony in a second trial. Accord- 
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ingly, without the resolution that is 
now proposed, the employee could not 
be paid by the Senate for unreimbursed 
witness expenses related to her testi- 
mony at the second trial. Given the 
similarity of the employee’s testimony 
at both trials, authorization would 
readily have been provided for the sec- 
ond trial. For this reason and because 
the failure to obtain authorization was 
inadvertent, the proposed resolution 
would authorize the employee's testi- 
mony retroactively, and authorize pay- 
ment for unreimbursed expenses. 

For the future, it is important to 
bear in mind the need for advance au- 
thorization for testimony or the pro- 
duction of documents, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the Senate and to 
avoid adverse consequences for Senate 
employees who incur expenses when 
they are summoned to testify or 
produce documents about official mat- 
ters. 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE AND SENATE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 206, the 
adjournment resolution, just received 
from the House; that the concurrent 
resolution be agreed to and the motion 
to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 206) was agreed to. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—NOMINATION OF STROBE 
TALBOTT, TO BE DEPUTY SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, as if in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday, February 22, im- 
mediately following the conclusion of 
the reading of the Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, the Senate proceed to ex- 
ecutive session to consider the nomina- 
tion of Strobe Talbott, to be Deputy 
Secretary of State; that there be 4 
hours for debate equally divided be- 
tween the chairman and ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, or their designees; 20 minutes for 
debate under the control of Senator 
MCCAIN; 20 minutes for debate under 
the control of Senator SPECTER; that 
immediately following the conclusion 
or yielding back of time, the Senate 
vote, without any intervening action, 
on the nomination; that if confirmed, 
the President be notified of the Sen- 
ate's action; and that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be in order at 
this time to request the yeas and nays 
on the nomination. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there à 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
11, 1994 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 3 p.m., Friday, February 
11; that following the prayer, the Jour- 
nal of proceedings be approved to date 
and the time for the two leaders re- 
served for their use later in the day; 
that there then be a period for morning 
business, with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for up to 10 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11, 1994, AT 3 P.M. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate today, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess, as pre- 
viously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:35 p.m., recessed until Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1994, at 3 p.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 10, 1994: 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO BE A MEMBER AND PRESIDENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER COMMISSION, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TION 2 OF AN ACT OF CONGRESS, APPROVED JUNE 1879 (21 
STAT. 37) (33 USC 642): 


To be a member and president of the Mississippi 
River Commission 


BRIG. GEN. EUGENE 8. WITHERSPOON. 250-62-3736. U.S. 
ARMY. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


RICHARD THOMAS MOORE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE 
AN ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


WILLIAM W. GINSBERG, OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SANDRA LOUISE VOGELGESANG, OF OHIO, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL. 
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DAVID NATHAN MERRILL, OF MARYLAND, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS ОР 
CAREER MINISTER, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF BAN- 
GLADESH. 

WESLEY WILLIAM EGAN, JR., OF NORTH CAROLINA, A 
CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM 
OF JORDAN. 

ROBERT H. PELLETREAU, JR., OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 

ESTHER PETERSON, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
TO BE A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA TO THE FORTY-EIGHT SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


ALICE MARIE DEAR, OF NEW YORK, TO BE U.8. DIREC- 
TOR OF THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK FOR A TERM 
OF 5 YEARS. 


EUROPEAN BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


JAMES H. SCHEUER, OF NEW YORK, TO BE U.8. DIREC- 
TOR OF THE EUROPEAN BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 


JILL B. BUCKLEY, OF WASHINGTON, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR OF THE AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

THOMAS A. DINE, OF OHIO, TO BE AN ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


MARY ELLEN WITHROW, OF OHIO, TO BE TREASURER 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FREDERICK GILBERT SLABACH, OF MISSISSIPPI, TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW BOARD 


KERMIT L. HALL, OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW BOARD. 

JOHN R. TUNHEIM, OF MINNESOTA, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW BOARD. 

WILLIAM L. JOYCE, OF NEW JERSEY, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW BOARD. 

ANNA K. NELSON, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO 
BE A MEMBER OF THE ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW 
BOARD. 

HENRY F. GRAFF, OF NEW YORK, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE ASSASSINATION RECORDS REVIEW BOARD. 


POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


EDWARD JAY GLEIMAN, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A COM- 
MISSIONER OF THE POSTAL RATE COMMISSION FOR THE 
TERM EXPIRING OCTOBER 16, 1998. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEES' COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


THE JUDICIARY 


NANCY GERTNER, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

THOMAS I. VANASKIE, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, VICE A NEW POSITION CREATED BY PUBLIC 
LAW 101-650, APPROVED DECEMBER 1, 1990. 

TUCKER L. MELANCON, OF LOUISIANA, TO BE U.8. DIS- 
Ти JUDGE FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISI- 

А. 
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MICHAEL A. PONSOR, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 

LESLEY BROOKS WELLS, OF OHIO, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

MARJORIE О. RENDELL, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


MICHAEL DAVID SKINNER, OF LOUISIANA, TO ВЕ U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JAMES J. MOLINARI, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JOE RUSSELL MULLINS, OF KENTUCKY, TO ВЕ U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JOHN PATRICK MCCAFFREY, OF NEW YORK, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

PHYLLIS JEANETTE HENRY, OF IOWA, TO BE U.S, MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT ОР IOWA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

CHARLES M. ADKINS, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

DON CARLOS NICKERSON, OF IOWA, TO BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

STEPHEN JOHN RAPP, OF IOWA, ТО BE U.S. ATTORNEY 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA FOR THE TERM 
OF 4 YEARS. 

О. RONALD DASHIELL, OF WASHINGTON, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

NANCY J. MCGILLIVRAY-SHAFFER, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, TO BE U.S. MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

DONALD R. MORELAND, OF FLORIDA, ТО ВЕ U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF FLORIDA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS, 

BRIAN C. BERG, OF NORTH DAKOTA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

FLOYD A. KIMBROUGH, OF MISSOURI, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

CHARLES WILLIAM LOGSDON, OF KENTUCKY, TO BE 
U.S. MARSHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF KEN- 
TUCKY FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JAMES MARION HUGHES, JR., OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE 
U.S. MARSHAL FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OKLA- 
HOMA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JOHN STEVEN SANCHEZ, OF NEW MEXICO, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JAMES V. SERIO, JR., OF LOUISIANA, TO ВЕ U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, 

WESLEY JOE WOOD, OF TENNESSEE, TO BE U.8. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

STEPHEN SIMPSON GREGG, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

CONRAD 8. PATILLO, OF ARKANSAS, TO BE U.8. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

HUGH DINSMORE BLACK, JR., OF ARKANSAS, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

ROBERT DALE ECOFFEY, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF SOUTH DAKOTA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

ROSA MARIA MELENDEZ, OF WASHINGTON, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

ROBERT JAMES MOORE, OF ALABAMA, TO BE U.S, MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 
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JAMES ROBERT OAKES, OF LOUISIANA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

CLEVELAND VAUGHN, OF NEBRASKA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA FOR THE TERM 
OF 4 YEARS. 

RICHARD RAND ROCK II, OF KANSAS, TO BE U.8. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF KANSAS FOR THE TERM OF 
4 YEARS. 

REBECCA ALINE BETTS, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO ВЕ U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

ROBERT CHARLES BUNDY, OF ALASKA, TO BE U.S, AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA FOR THE TERM 
OF 4 YEARS, 

LARRY HERBERT COLLETON, OF FLORIDA, TO BE U.8. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF FLORIDA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

HARRY DONIVAL DIXON, JR., OF GEORGIA, TO BE U.8. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

DAVID LEE LILLEHAUG, OF MINNESOTA, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

DANIEL J. HORGAN, OF FLORIDA, TO BE U.S, MARSHAL 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

PATRICK J. WILKERSON, OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JAMES LAMAR WIGGINS, OF GEORGIA, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

PAUL MICHAEL GAGNON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, TO BE 
U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

MARK TIMOTHY CALLOWAY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, TO 
BE U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
NORTH CAROLINA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JAMES DOUGLAS, JR., OF MICHIGAN, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

WILLIAM STEPHEN STRIZICH, OF MONTANA, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF MONTANA FOR THE 
‘TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

TERRENCE EDWARD DELANEY, OF ILLINOIS, TO BE U.8. 
MARSHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JANICE MCKENZIE COLE, OF NORTH CAROLINA, TO BE 
U.8. ATTORNEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NORTH 
CAROLINA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JAMES HOWARD BENHAM, OF IDAHO, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
BHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF IDAHO FOR THE TERM OF 4 
YEARS. 

MICHAEL HAYES DETTMER, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

STEPHEN LAWRENCE HILL, OF MISSOURI, TO BE U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

ALAN D. LEWIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 


IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT 
JOHN MCANNENY, AND ENDING HAROLD EDWARD 
ZAPPIA, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF JANUARY 2, 1994. 

FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING VICTOR B. 
OLASON, AND ENDING EMI LYNN YAMAUCHI, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF JANUARY 
26, 1994. 

FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING SUZANNE 
K. HALE, AND ENDING LYLE J. SEBRANEK, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF JANUARY 
26, 1994. 
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NELLE  HORLANDER: HONORED 
FOR SERVICE TO THE COMMU- 
NICATIONS WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
paying well-deserved tribute to Nelle Pitcock 
Horlander who is retiring from her position as 
Kentucky representative of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America [CWA], AFL-CIO. 

When one looks over the life and career of 
Nelle Horlander, one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by her many achievements and ac- 
complishments. 

Nelle was born in Dry Fork, KY, and at- 
tended a one-room schoolhouse. Nelle even- 
tually moved to Louisville, and completed her 
studies at the University of Louisville in 1948. 
Her entire life from that point on has been 
dedicated to service to her fellow man and 
woman. 

Nelle's first job was at Walgreen Drugs and 
from there she moved to Southern Bell. It was 
at this point in her life that she began to serve 
her coworkers by becoming active in the Com- 
munication Workers Union [CWA]. In 1969, 
Nelle found her true calling in lite, and went to 
work full time for the CWA. She has devoted 
her talents to the CWA Union for the past 44 
years, 20 of which have been spent at the 
helm of the Kentucky CWA. 

Her achievements in her CWA career in- 
clude: Union steward, secretary-treasurer and 
president of Local 10310; committee member- 
ships in the legislative-political committee and 
education committees; Retirees Club liaison; 
and member of the CWA's organizing commit- 
tee, building committee, bylaws committee, 
and community services committee. But even 
more, she showed herself to be a very capa- 
ble woman who also gave of herself to her 
community. 

Nelle has also been active in the community 
serving on the Metro United Way, the Goals 
for Greater Louisville Organization, the Ken- 
tucky Health Care Coalition, and the Metro- 
politan Housing Coalition. She has also served 
the Democratic Party of Jefferson County and 
the Kentucky party in numerous ways over the 


years. 

In 1975, Nelle received the League of 
Women Voters Citizenship Award. In 1977, 
she was awarded the Brotherhood Award by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Kentuckiana Chapter. Nelle said in her 
acceptance speech: "In the spirit of Sister- 
hood, 1 proudly accept the Brotherhood 
Award." and, so, from that time on, the award 
has been known as the Brotherhood-Sister- 
hood Award. 

It has been a privilege knowing and working 
with Nelle in our community. І join her cowork- 


ers, her friends, and her family, husband, Har- 
old Horlander, children, Shelly and Jeffrey, 
and grandchildren, Anson, Austin, and Ashley, 
in wishing her all the best in her retirement 
and continued good fortune in the future. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1994 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1994, H.R. 3838, an omni- 
bus reauthorization bill of the programs within 
the jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Community Development. This bill in- 
cludes the regular reauthorizations required for 
the public and Indian housing programs, the 
assisted housing programs, the FHA insur- 
ance programs, the Community Development 
Block Grant Program, the HOME Investment 
Partnerships Program, the preservation pro- 
gram, the supportive housing programs for the 
elderly, persons with disabilities, and persons 
with AIDS, and regulatory programs. It in- 
cludes authorizations for the rural housing pro- 
grams administered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and for the programs for the 
homeless under the Stewart B. McKinney Act. 
Further, it contains a number of technical and 
clarifying changes that are intended to make 
programs more efficient and effective in serv- 
ing the housing and community development 
needs of our citizens. 

The bill authorizes a total of approximately 
$29.6 billion and $30.4 billion for fiscal years 
1995 and 1996, respectively. The funding lev- 
els in the bill represent an approximate 3 per- 
cent increase above the levels authorized for 
these programs in fiscal year 1994. Some lev- 
els, however, have been inflated by 3 percent 
above the amount appropriated in fiscal year 
1994, or in some cases have been increased 
beyond either the authorized or appropriated 
levels. 

The bill contains an initiative to address a 
significant crisis in affordable housing in the 
United States. This provision revises the 
Emergency Homeowners Relief Act which 
would provide assistance to homeowners fac- 
ing foreclosure. It is intended to provide emer- 
gency mortgage assistance to protect families 
from losing their homes. 

The bill also contains a merger and rewrite 
of the section 8 certificate and voucher pro- 
grams. The merger will mean better protection 
for low-income families and relief from admin- 
istrative burdens for housing authorities. 

| also have provided several rural housing 
initiatives, in addition to technical and clarify- 
ing changes, including a streamlined refinanc- 
ing authority for rental housing, operating as- 


sistance in lieu of rental assistance for migrant 
farmworker housing, a delegated processing 
program for single family housing in under- 
served areas, and a technical assistance and 
capacity building program for Native American 
and Native Alaskan tribes and members of 
tribes so that they can apply for and obtain 
Federal rural housing assistance. 

The Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1994 includes many of the initiatives 
and technical changes that were a part of the 
administration's 1993 legislative package, 
most notably reform of the multifamily property 
disposition program; the Community Partner- 
ships Against Crime or COMPAC Program; a 
new economic grant program as part of the 
section 108 loan guarantee program; and pro- 
visions which will foster mixed income public 
housing communities. 

The Multifamily Housing Property Disposi- 
tion Reform Act in title IV incorporates, but re- 
Structures, many of the reforms proposed by 
HUD. These reforms will simplify this program 
as well as preserve all the units for low-in- 
come residents, and accelerate the property 
disposition process. This provision provides a 
balanced approach to address one of HUD's 
major weaknesses, the property disposition 
program. 

| intend that this legislation, once more, fo- 
cuses our attention to our most vulnerable citi- 
zens in our Nation's communities and to the 
Federal responsibility for improving the quality 
of life for our Nation's citizens. This legislation 
will help HUD and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in their growing efforts to reverse 
Federal policy and priorities that produced little 
or no sustained domestic strategy or invest- 
ment in affordable housing or rebuilding our 
cities and towns. Моге than a million low-in- 
come Americans are on waiting lists for public 
housing, more than 800,000 await section 8 
assistance, the homeless population is bur- 
geoning, and the infrastructure of our Nation's 
communities is crumbling, and the prospects 
for increased or even level funding are quite 
bleak. 

| have attached the following supplementary 
materials for the record: a short summary, a 
section by section analysis of the bill, and a 
funding chart. 

1 would urge all Members to support and co- 
sponsor this important bill. 

SHORT SUMMARY OF THE HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1994 

Funding Levels: The Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Act of 1994 authorizes a 
total of approximately $29.6 billion and $30.4 
billion for fiscal years 1995 and 1996, respec- 
tively. These programs are administered 
through the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Farmers Home 
Administration. The funding levels in the 
bill represent an approximate 3% increase 
above the levels authorized for these pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1994. Some levels, how- 
ever, have been inflated by 3% above the 
amount appropriated in FY 1994, or in some 


© This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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cases, have been increased beyond either the 
authorized or appropriated levels. Of the 
$29.4 billion authorized for fiscal year 1995, 
the bill authorizes approximately $8.6 billion 
for HUD public and assisted housing pro- 
grams; contains a such sums as may be nec- 
essary authorization for Section 8 contract 
renewals and amendments in order to pre- 
vent homelessness; provides $2.2 billion for 
the HOME Investment Partnership program; 
provides $558.8 million for the National 
Homeownership Trust; authorizes $685 mil- 
lion for the preservation of federally-sub- 
sidized housing; authorizes $1.6 billion for 
supportive housing for elderly and disabled 
persons; authorizes $4.2 billion for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration rural housing loan 
and grant programs; $4.5 billion for the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
program; and $1.3 billion for the McKinney 
homeless programs under the Housing Sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

Title I.—Housing  Assistance.—Provides 
various revisions, clarifications, and tech- 
nical changes to existing HUD public and as- 
sisted housing programs. Program changes 
provided for in the bill include: 1) disallow- 
ing counting as earned income for 18 months, 
increases in income due to the employment 
of public housing residents who were pre- 
viously unemployed for a year; 2) making 
ceiling rents for public housing units reason- 
ably related to the rental value of the units; 
3) adding "community service activities" by 
residents and community members, as an eli- 
gible activity for planning and implementa- 
tion grants under the Revitalization of Se- 
verely Distressed Public Housing program, 
and make other clarifying changes to that 
program; 4) making escrow savings accounts 
under the Family Self Sufficiency program 
voluntary instead of required. Technical 
changes made by the bill include: 1) clarify- 
ing the definition of families“ for housing 
assistance eligibility purposes; 2) eliminat- 
ing requirements under the Comprehensive 
Improvement Assistance program regarding 
identification of projected replacement needs 
by publie housing authorities; 3) requiring 
that all new amendments to public housing 
provisions in Title I of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 be applicable to Indian 
housing authorities and Indian housing un- 
less otherwise stated. 

Provides for the merger of the Section 8 
certificate and voucher rental assistance 
programs into a single rental assistance pro- 
gram. Combines and restates many current 
law section 8 provisions, removes outdated 
provisions, and generally clarifies and 
streamlines section 8 rental assistance provi- 
sions. This provision: 1) maintains the cur- 
rent law certificate program requirement 
that a low-income tenant cannot pay more 
than 30% of their adjusted gross income for 
rent; 2) strengthens privacy protections in- 
volving income reviews of low-income fami- 
lies receiving assistance; 3) requires the 
lease between the owner and tenant to con- 
tain terms and conditions for the termi- 
nation of a tenancy, including a written no- 
tice requirement; 4) eliminates the current 
law limitation that PHAs can only use 15% 
of their section 8 assistance for project-based 
assistance; 5) requires PHAs to provide coun- 
seling on housing opportunities for section 8 
recipient families; and 6) revises the current 
law portability provisions by making a 
twelve month residency requirement discre- 
tionary with a PHA, and providing addi- 
tional rental assistance funds for portability 
for PHAs. 

Extends the authority for the National 
Homeownership Trust and authorizes fund- 
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ing for the HOPE for multifamily and single 
family housing programs. Provides HUD the 
authority to provide refinancing incentives 
for section 235 mortgages. Provides an ex- 
panded authorization for housing counseling. 

Establishes the Community Partnerships 
Against Crime program, which expands the 
current public and assisted housing drug 
elimination grant program, authorizing HUD 
to issue grants to PHAs and owners of feder- 
ally assisted low-income housing for efforts 
directed to preventing and eliminating all 
types of crime in and around public and 
other federally assisted housing. Provides 
that grants are to be issued for two years, 
with one-year grants renewable for an addi- 
tional four years available to PHAs with es- 
pecially severe crime problems. 

Establishes a separate authorization for 
the Public Housing Youth Sports Program. 
Provides a separate authorization for 
Youthbuild. 

Clarifies, coordinates, and expands require- 
ments under the multifamily planning and 
investment strategies, the flexible subsidy 
program, the capital improvements program, 
and loan management set aside program so 
that each program provides effective tools to 
prevent mortgage defaults on HUD insured 
and HUD assisted projects. 

Title П.—Ноте Investment Partner- 
ships.—Establishes a flat match of 25 percent 
for all HOME eligible activities. Provides 
technical changes to the HOME Investment 
Partnerships Program which are intended to 
simplify the administration of the program 
in an effort to increase and speed up usage of 
the program, including adding instrumental- 
ities of state agencies as eligible grantees; 
simplifying income targeting, clarifying the 
definition of eligible homebuyer and usage of 
recaptured homeownership grant funds; 
clarifying comprehensive housing afford- 
ability strategy certification requirements; 
repealing separate audit requirement; defin- 
ing environmental review requirements and 
delegation of review requirements; and clari- 
fying the relationship between CDBG funds 
and HOME funds for administration and 
service delivery. Requires a GAO study of 
HOME program fund usage. 

Title III.—Supportive Housing Programs.— 
Provides authorizations for the supportive 
housing for the elderly and supportive hous- 
ing for persons with disabilities; the elder 
cottage housing demonstration program, the 
revised congregate housing services pro- 
gram, and service coordinators in mixed pop- 
ulations buildings. Establishes the elderly 
independence demonstration, separate from 
the HOPE program. 

Makes several changes to the Housing Op- 
portunities For Persons with AIDS program, 
including making non-profits that provide 
technical assistance eligible for nonformula 
allocation funding, and requiring grantees to 
establish and implement a process for ensur- 
ing coordination and community input in 
planning for and providing services 

Title IV.—Mortgage Insurance and Second- 
ary Mortgage Market.—Authorizes the Sec- 
retary to enter into commitments to insure 
mortgages under the National Housing Act 
for a reauthorized amount to be appropriated 
for FY 1995 and FY 1996. Extends the Federal 
Housing Administration Board's date of ter- 
mination to January 1, 1997. Extends the 
Secretary's authority to insure home equity 
conversion mortgages for the elderly until 
September 30, 1996. Clarifies the require- 
ments of the multifamily risk sharing Dem- 
onstration and the state housing finance 
pilot program. Reauthorizes appropriations 
for the Indian Housing Guarantee Loan Pro- 
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gram. Establishes aggregate limits for 
GNMA guarantees of mortgage backed secu- 
rities. 

Establishes the ‘Multifamily Housing 
Property Disposition Reform Act” to ensure 
the preservation of all units for very low and 
low income tenants, current and future, and 
to accelerate the disposition of the inventory 
of HUD held mortgages and HUD owned 
properties. Provides a simpler and less rigid 
approach than current law, placing the re- 
forms in more of a market context; providing 
required section 8 assistance and rent re- 
strictions; providing discretionary assistance 
including short term loans, up front grants 
and loans, discounted sales prices, transfers 
for public housing and section 202 and sec- 
tion 811 housing; and alternative uses equal 
to 5% of those units disposed of in any one 
fiscal year; and providing predictable 
streams of income for all properties either 
through section 8 assistance or flat rents so 
acquisition and rehabilitation costs can be 
financed in the marketplace. 

Reauthorizes appropriations and extends 
the Emergency Homeowners Relief Act of 
1975 for FY 1995 and 1996. Amends the pro- 
gram to provide mortgage relief to single 
family homeowners, upon the Congress’ find- 
ing that homeowners are experiencing severe 
economic hardship due to unemployment or 
income reduction that is causing them to de- 
fault on their mortgage. 

Title V.—Rural Housing.—Clarifies re- 
quirements for moratoria and for reamortiz- 
ing section 502 single family loans and makes 
the deferred mortgage program permanent. 
Establishes a technical assistance program 
for Native American areas to enable tribes 
and members of tribes to apply for rural 
housing program assistance. Establishes a 
streamlined refinancing program for the sec- 
tion 515 rural rental housing program and 
provides permanent authorization for the 
section 515 program. Provides technical and 
clarifying changes for the rental housing 
prepayment program. Extends the designa- 
tion period for the targeted underserved 
areas program from 1 year to 2 years, except 
on tribal lands where the designation will be 
in place for 3 years and extends the nonprofit 
set aside for the section 515 program. Estab- 
lishes a set aside for new projects of rental 
assistance and provides for operating assist- 
ance in lieu of rental assistance for migrant 
farmworker housing. Establishes a rural 
community development initiative to at- 
tract foundation and other private funding 
for capacity building for nonprofit 
intermediaries in rural areas and establishes 
a delegated processing demonstration for 
section 502 loans in underserved areas. 

Title VI.—Community Development.—Re- 
authorizes the following programs to be ap- 
propriated for FY 1995 and FY 1996: (1) the 
Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) program, (2) the section 108 loan 
guarantee program, (3) Special Purpose 
Grants for insular areas, historically black 
colleges, states or units of local government 
that jointly apply for a grant with an insti- 
tution of higher learning to conduct eligible 
activities, work study grants for minority 
and economically disadvantaged students, 
state and local governments whose initial 
grant was miscalculated, technical assist- 
ance, planning community development and 
economic diversification activities, (4) 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation, (5) 
John Heinz Neighborhood Development. 

Amends the CDBG loan guarantee program 
to enable CDBG recipients participating in 
the loan program to apply for grants that 
will buy-down interest rates or create loan 
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loss reserves, Provides that funding for these 
grants will be acquired from monies recap- 
tured from allocated, but not expended, 
Urban Development Action Grants. Requires 
that the grants be distributed in conjunction 
with section 108 loans to applicants propos- 
ing to conduct economic development activi- 
ties that meet the existing CDBG criteria, 

Increases activities under the CDBG loan 
program to enable colonias to participate in 
the loan guarantee program in order to con- 
duct public works activities. Extends the au- 
thority of the colonias program to Septem- 
ber 30, 1996. 


Title VIL—Regulatory and Miscellaneous 


Programs.—Reauthorizes the following pro- 
grams to be appropriated for FY 1995 and FY 
1996: (1) Fair Housing Initiatives Program, 
(2) HUD Monitoring and Research, (3) HUD 
Salaries and Expenses, (4) HUD Research and 
Development, (4) National Institute of Build- 
ing Sciences, (5) Lead Based Paint Hazard 
Reduction, (6) New Towns Demonstration 
Program, and (7) National American Indian 
Housing Council. Authorizes the Housing As- 
sistance Council. Clarifies subsidy layering 
review requirements. 

Title VIII.—Housing Programs under Stew- 
art B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act.— 
Reauthorizes existing McKinney homeless 
programs administered by HUD. 


Fiscal year 1995 Fiscal year 1996 


2,238,820,360 2,305,984,971 
(25,000,000) (25,000,000) 
(22,000,000) (22,000,000) 
(25,000,000) (25,000,000) 
2,238,820,360 2,305,984,971 
1,591,350,000 1,639,090,500 
25,750,000 26,522, 
41,092,979 42,325,768 
10,732, 11,054,578 
000, 257,500, 
Such sums Such sums 
1,918,925,579 1,976,493,346 
(85,000,000, i (85,000,000,000) 
(20,000,000, (20,000,000,000) 
6,439,560 6,632,747 
(50,000,000) (50,000,000) 
300,000,000 300,000,000 
(130,000,000,000) (130,000,000,000) 
Such sums Such sums 
306,439,560 306,632,747 
1,802,500,000 1,856,575,000 
772,500,000 795,675,000 
1 37,131,500 
18,053,950 18,595,569 
793,675,770 817,486,043 
1,000,000 1,030,000 
1,000,000 1,030,000 
3,424,779,720 3,527,523,112 
10,000,000 10,000,000 
31,000,000 31,930,000 
1,000,000 1,030,000 
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Fiscal year 1995 Fiscal year 1996 
5,688,278 5,858,926 
1,073,260 1,105,458 

23289742 23,988,434 
11,269,230 11,607,307 
14,918,314 15,365,863 
33,056,408 34,048,100 
„ 
20,000,000 20,600,000 
161,295,232 155,534,089 
454,079,620 467,702,009 
13,070,160 13,462,265 
144,200,000 148,526,000 
4,197,424,733 431247475 


4,532,000,000 4,567,960,000 
(2,115,620,000) (2,179,088,600) 
160,000,000) (60,000,000) 
(7,000,000) (7,000,000) 
(6,500,000) (6,500,000) 
(6,000,000) (6,000,000) 
(6,000, (6,000,000) 
(3,000,000) (3,000,000) 
(Such sums) (Such sums) 
(Such sums) (Such sums) 
(Such sums) (Such sums) 
(2,000,000) (2,000,000) 
32,960,000 33,948,800 
5,000,000 5,150,000 
4,569,960,000 4,707,058,800 
26,780,000 27,583,400 
Such Such sums 
1,150,000,000 1,184,500,000 
36,050,000 37,131,500 
2,000,000 2,000,000 
257,500,000 265,225,000 
Such sums Such sums 
10,732,600 11,054,578 
1,000,000 1,030,000 
5,000,000 5,150,000 
1,489,062,600 1,533,674,478 
150,000,000 154,500,000 
344,020,000 354,340,600 
66,542,120 68,538,384 
150,000,000 154,500,000 
32,197,800 33,163,734 
000,000 212,180,000 
1,609,890 1,658,187 
193,186,800 198,982,404 
1,343,556,610 1,383,863,308 
29,573,008,234 30,435,920,196 
25,375,583,501 26,123,172,721 


DRINKING WATER SAFETY 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
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January 19, 1994 into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
The article follows: 
DRINKING WATER SAFETY 
INTRODUCTION 
Compared to most countries, the United 
States has very clean and safe drinking 
water, arguably the best in the world, but 
that does not mean that it is safe in all 
places at all times, Outbreaks of water-borne 
illnesses and related public health alerts 
made headlines in several cities during 1993 
and have challenged our false sense of com- 
placency. Recent studies have blamed a pre- 
viously unsuspected level of intestinal ill- 
ness on contaminated drinking water and 
also raise questions about the levels of car- 
cinogenic chemicals in some drinking water. 
Amid these and other concerns, Congress 
this year will consider how to revise and 
renew the legislation that is intended to 
keep our drinking water safe. Efforts must 
be made to ensure the quality that Ameri- 
cans expect. 
THE PROBLEM 
Safe drinking water has two major en- 
emies: microbes (bacteria and viruses, which 
stem typically from human and animal 
wastes) and chemicals (including fertilizers, 
pesticides, industrial wastes). Other poten- 
tial contaminants include lead and radon. 
Many small ground water systems do not 
have to contend with significant level of con- 
taminants. And in ordinary circumstances 
most of the over 25,000 surface water treat- 
ment plants, including those in Indiana, do a 
good job eliminating microbes and many 
chemicals. But at times, microbes can over- 
whelm systems. In April 1993 Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin suffered the largest recorded out- 
break of a waterborne disease in United 
States history when Cryptosporidium, a 
parasite, struck over 370,000 residents with 
flulike symptoms. Also, many facilities ei- 
ther do not have or cannot afford the tech- 
nologies that might be necessary to cope 
with some chemicals that recently have 
come under federal standards. The combina- 
tion of overburdened and aging facilities, 
new regulatory standards, and funding short- 
falls has produced conflict between what fed- 
eral laws call for and what many local water 
systems can afford to deliver. 
FEDERAL LAWS 
Two federal laws have a direct effect on 
the safety of drinking water: The Clean 
Water Act (CWA) of 1972, which regulates 
major sources of water pollution, and the 
Safe Drinking Water Act (SDWA) of 1974, 
which regulates the purity of drinking 
water. 
THE CLEAN WATER ACT 
The CWA is intended to reduce and prevent 
pollution going into water sources by regu- 
lating pollutant levels and helping to fund 
wastewater treatment construction. It has 
produced significant advances in the fight 
against water pollution. Nearly 75% of mon- 
itored waters now meet federal standards for 
major pollutants. Much of this has been ac- 
complished by the construction of 
wastewater treatment facilities, for which 
the federal government since 1972 has con- 
tribute $60 billion in assistance grants. Nev- 
ertheless, the EPA and states estimate that 
an additional $83.5 billion is needed to meet 
CWA standards. Recent amendments to the 
law seek to curb other sources of pollution, 
in particular, toxic discharges and nonpoint 
pollution, such as agriculturai runoff. The 
CWA has been, along with the Clean Air Act, 
the keystone in the fight for a cleaner envi- 
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ronment. Its water pollution provisions have 
been broadly supported. 
THE SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 

The SDWA is intended to ensure that the 
water we drink is pollution-free, and focuses 
on drinking water purification, also by set- 
ting contaminant standards and funding 
treatment facilities. While most agree that a 
funding gap exists here as well, some have 
argued that the SDWA regulations them- 
selves are contributing to the problem. The 
Safe Drinking Water Act required the EPA 
to set safe levels for several dozen contami- 
nants and enforce the standards for all 
200,000 local water systems in this country. 
But in contrast to the gradual increase in 
standards after 1974, recent amendments to 
the law produced a lengthy set of regulations 
to be complied with in short order, during a 
time when both state and federal funding are 
becoming increasingly scarce. In particular, 
many water producers don’t think they 
should be compelled to conduct expensive 
tests for contaminants that do not exist in 
their area (such as certain fertilizers or pes- 
ticides) or have not been demonstrated to be 
a threat to public health, 

This regulatory burden can be acute in 
rural areas with higher percentages of small 
water systems, as in the Ninth Congressional 
District. Smaller systems often must do the 
same costly testing as large ones and some 
may be compelled to install expensive filtra- 
tion units to comply with recently imposed 
standards. Small producers argue that they 
simply do not have the resources to pay for 
such tests and equipment and cannot pass 
such large costs on to their limited number 
of consumers. While the goals of the law re- 
main essential, there is increasing congres- 
sional interest in revising the regulatory 
scheme it created. 

NEW APPROACHES AND PROPOSALS 

The gap between needs and dollars has pro- 
duced honest disagreements over how best to 
solve the problem. Environmentalists talk 
about the dangers of the water supply while 
the water providers stress the costs and the 
inflexibility of present laws. Several propos- 
als for renewals and revisions of the CWA 
and SDWA will come before Congress in 1994. 
The objective is to strike a balance between 
meeting public demands that water supplies 
are free from contamination and addressing 
the concerns of local officials about the costs 
and technical difficulties of compliance with 
national standards. For example, several 
SDWA proposals, including the President's, 
seek to change the structure of regulations 
by eliminating the set lists of contaminants 
and schedules for regulation and replacing 
them with a more flexible approach based on 
the actual risk of the substance and its de- 
gree of occurrence in water sources, Funding 
of new purification facilities is a high prior- 
ity for the SDWA as well, through the cre- 
ation of a revolving fund (a low interest loan 
pool) to help localities pay for upgraded and 
new facilities. 

CONCLUSION 

Most Americans have the assurance that 
their drinking water is safe, but money and 
effort are necessary to guarantee it to every- 
one. With limited resources, we must be sure 
to use the most cost-effective measures. I be- 
lieve that special attention must be paid to 
the difficulties of rural areas, by designing 
manageable and flexible regulations and 
standards and by providing federal funds to 
assist necessary testing and improvements. 
Small systems should also be encouraged to 
merge and to share costs. The present water 
law is simplistic with a one-size-fits-all prob- 
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lems approach. Local governments have to 
be able to deal with local problems in their 
own way without sacrificing important safe- 
ty standards. 


LEGISLATION TO HELP CLEAN UP 
BROWNFIELDS 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation designed to help clean 
up and revitalize our Nation's abandoned, con- 
taminated industrial areas, known as 
brownfields. This legislation, which | am intro- 
ducing with my colleague from Ohio, RALPH 
REGULA, has bipartisan support and was de- 
veloped in consultation with the Clinton admin- 
istration, State agencies, community and envi- 
ronmental organizations, and the Northeast- 
Midwest Congressional Coalition. The consen- 
sus is clear: The crucial issue of brownfield re- 
development must be addressed within the 
context of Superfund reauthorization. 

Toward that goal, | am introducing two sep- 
arate companion bills to spur brownfield clean- 
up and redevelopment. The first bill, the 
Brownfield Cleanup and Redevelopment Act, 
would establish a process whereby States 
would be authorized to make final decisions 
on the cleanup of sites with low or medium 
priority contamination. The other bill, the 
Brownfield Cleanup and Redevelopment Re- 
volving Loan Fund Act, would provide loans to 
eligible sites in severely economically dis- 
tressed areas that, with a small infusion of 
capital, would have the potential to attract pri- 
vate investment and create jobs in the com- 
munities where the cleanups are taking place. 

Both of these bills are designed to encour- 
age privately funded cleanup and 
ment of contaminated industrial sites by re- 
moving some of the barriers that have driven 
prospective developers to build on undevel- 
oped greenfield sites. State efforts to encour- 
age voluntary cleanup and redevelopment of 
low- and medium-priority sites are currently 
hindered by Federal requirements for environ- 
mental permits to conduct the cleanups and 
by the lack of Federal certification for these ef- 
forts. Even when these sites are not subject to 
Federal corrective action, the fear of liability 
for past contamination often inhibits their 
cleanup and redevelopment. By giving States 
the power to create a distinct beginning and 
end to the voluntary cleanup process, we re- 
move a Crucial roadblock to redevelopment. 

One of the most effective ways to promote 
the cleanup of our Nation's hundreds of thou- 
sands of mildly contaminated sites is through 
State voluntary cleanup programs. To date, al- 
most 15 States—including my home State of 
Indiana—have implemented, or are in the 
process of implementing, voluntary cleanup 
programs. By certifying State voluntary clean- 
up programs at the Federal level, we would 
eliminate the threat of Federal EPA action on 
sites already deemed clean by State pro- 
grams. 

| have worked with the Clinton administra- 
tion to ensure some measure of Federal sup- 
port for these state voluntary cleanup pro- 
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grams, and am encouraged that the President 
has acknowledged this growing problem in his 
Superfund reauthorization proposal. In testi- 
mony before the Energy and Commerce Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Hazardous 
Materials, EPA Administrator Caro! Browner 
noted that the growing trend towards the de- 
velopment of  greenfields, rather than 
brownfields, contributes to suburban sprawl 
and exacerbates the chronic unemployment 
often found in innercity industrial areas. 

However, while the Clinton administration's 
Superfund reauthorization plan acknowledges 
the benefit of State voluntary cleanup pro- 
grams, it does not adequately address the 
major issues blocking the cleanup of 
brownfield facilities. Specifically, the adminis- 
tration's proposal would not allow the Federal 
Government to certify State programs to be 
the final decisionmakers on cleanup levels and 
liabilities for past problems. In addition, the ad- 
ministration's proposal does not address the 
need to have funding for site assessments of 
properties in distressed neighborhoods. 

The administration's plan does include an 
offer of technical assistance to State voluntary 
cleanup programs. However, States and mu- 
nicipalities are unlikely to seek out such as- 
sistance because of concern that it would trig- 
ger greater EPA involvement and unneces- 
sarily bog down cleanup and redevelopment. 
By empowering certified State voluntary pro- 
grams to make the final decisions regarding 
the cleanup of low- and medium-priority sites, 
we would remove a crucial roadblock to eco- 
nomic and environmental development. Fur- 
ther, limited capital investment in depressed 
sites would help to rebuild communities that 
have been written off as lost causes. 

The revitalization and re-use of brownfield 
sites is extremely important to communities 
across the country, including those ! represent 
in northwest Indiana, where more than 50,000 
good jobs have been lost since 1977. Aban- 
doned industrial facilities in these communities 
are most often viewed as problems to be 
avoided rather than opportunities for invest- 
ment. Environmental liabilities, vague cleanup 
guidelines, unrealistic cleanup standards, and 
a lack of financing are very serious obstacles 
to re-use. 

The status quo seems to be that it is better 
to bulidoze and ignore abandoned industrial 
facilities and build on previously untouched 
land outside the city. However, this shift to 
outlying greenfields has serious adverse envi- 
ronmental and social impacts. Workers, busi- 
nesses, and communities suffer when lender 
liability fears thwart investment in brownfield 
cleanups or modernization. Local and regional 
economies are stifled when mildly contami- 
nated industrial sites remain dormant, because 
existing infrastructure goes unused. Finally, 
neighborhoods decay from ongoing economic 
and social distress. 

Time and time again, the compelling need 
to remove the uncertainty from the process of 
redeveloping brownfield sites has been dem- 
onstrated. For example, plans to build a $3 
million lumber treatment plant, which would 
have provided 75 jobs in Hammond, IN, were 
recently abandoned after the discovery of low 
levels of contamination at the proposed site. 
The daunting prospect of entering into a 
project with uncertain consequences resulted 
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in a loss for the city of Hammond of not only 
one prospective developer, but the potential of 
any future development on this 20-acre site. 

1 urge your support for this effort to breathe 
life back into forgotten industrial communities. 
By encouraging the redevelopment of 
brownfields, we would achieve the dual pur- 
pose of revitalizing economically depressed 
areas and keeping our greenfields clean for 
future generations to enjoy. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
LONGWOOD HIGH 
CHEERLEADERS 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to congratulate an outstanding group of 
my constituents, the Longwood High School 
varsity cheerleading team, who recently won 
the High School National Cheerleading Cham- 
pionship. The competition was held in Nash- 
ville, TN, from December 27-31, 1993 and in- 
cluded both  varsity and  junior-varsity 
cheerleading squads. 

The Longwood cheerleading team was 1 of 
20 squads invited to the national cheerleading 
contest after an impressive showing in the 
preliminaries. Guided by the leadership of their 
coach, Donna Beary, the Longwood varsity 
cheerleading team successfully completed the 
basket toss, a daring and difficult maneuver. 
When the competition was over, the team was 
rewarded for its hard work, dedication, and 
risk-taking spirit, with the National Champion- 
ship. 

When not performing at games or in com- 
petitions, Coach Beary's cheerleaders excel in 
other ways as well For example, the 
Longwood cheerleading program is actively in- 
volved in several community service organiza- 
tions such as Athletes Helping Future Ath- 
letes, a group which discourages the use of 
drugs. In recognition of these and similar ef- 
forts, the Longwood junior-varsity cheerleading 
team was presented with the All-American 
Award, 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting the Longwood cheerleaders, their 
coaches, and those who support them in their 
commitment to excellence in cheerleading, 
academics, and community service. It is ту 
pleasure to recognize these outstanding indi- 
viduals from Long Island. 


TO THE 


SCHOOL 


RECOGNIZING FELIX GALAVIZ FOR 
HIS YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 
HISPANIC CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1994 
Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, today, | would like 
to congratulate Felix Galaviz for his successful 
tenure as the president of the Hispanic Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Alameda County. During 
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this time, Mr. Galaviz has led this organization 
to new heights. 

Mr. Galaviz first joined HCCAC in 1982 and 
quickly became one of its executive officers. In 
1986, as membership chairman, he recruited 
over 300 new members. The following year he 
chaired the California Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce State Convention in Oakland, CA, 
which had over 5,000 attendees. Shortly after- 
ward, he became HCCAC's president and im- 
mediately designed and implemented a 5-year 
strategic business and organizational plan; 
created the Hispanic-owned business data 
base, which has over 1,500 members; devel- 
oped a legislative link to support the county's 
Hispanic business efforts; and established a 
corporate advisory board, which built strong 
partnerships with other business organizations 
like the California Hispanic Contractor Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Galaviz now plans to continue his efforts 
at the State level, where he already chairs the 
chamber's education and training committee 
and is a member of the commerce advisory 
board. He has testified before the State legis- 
lature and helped author legislation favorable 
to Hispanic business interests. Mr. Galaviz 
has also agreed to work with me to increase 
participation of his members in the U.S. Small 
Business Administration's Section 8(a) Con- 
tracting and Business Program. 

Mr. Galaviz has been recognized with many 
awards for all his accomplishments. These in- 
clude: Resolution of Honor by the California 
State Legislature, Resolution of Commenda- 
tion from the California State Senate Rules 
Committee, California Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce's Recognition for Building Leader- 
ship, and Commendation from the Hispanic 
Community Affairs Council. 

Mr. Speaker, | come before you today to 
recognize Felix Galaviz for all his achieve- 
ments and continued commitment to promote 
and develop Hispanic businesses in our com- 
munity. | hope you and my colleagues will join 
me in congratulating this community leader for 
all his accomplishments and tenacious spirit. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY HISTORY 
COMES ALIVE IN THE HANDS OF 
SALLY BRILLON 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, | represent a 
district that is, among other things, one of the 
most historic in America. We are doubly fortu- 
nate to have had one very special lady who 
has worked tirelessly to preserve and survey 
our precious historical heritage. 

In what must rank as one of the luckiest 
days in our history, Sally Brillon moved to 
Washington County, NY, in 1966. A teacher at 
Abraham Wing School in my hometown of 
Glens Falls, she also found the time to share 
her unique insights into our area's past and to 
take a leadership role in numerous preserva- 
tion projects. 

She became director of the Washington 
County Office of Information, Tourism, and 
Historical Preservation. As director, she super- 
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vised 200 volunteers in a survey of the coun- 
ly's historic resources. The result, "An Intro- 
duction to the Historical Resources of Wash- 
ington County," was published in 1974. 

Budget cuts closed the department, but that 
didn't diminish Sally Brillon's enthusiasm. On 
her own, she researched the history of her 
adopted hometown, Hebron. "Hebron: A Cen- 
tury in Review," a collection of her photo- 
graphs and essays, was published in 1987. 

She has had essays published in the New 
York State Preservation League's book 
“Farmsteads and Market Towns, a Handbook 
for Preserving the Cultural Landscape.” She is 
an officer and past president of the Washing- 
ton County Historical Society, and played a 
major role in obtaining the society's head- 
quarters building. She also helped found the 
Washington County Council on Historic Pres- 
ervation. The Rexleigh Covered Bridge is only 
one of the preservation projects on which she 
has been involved. 

Recently, she was the recipient of the pres- 
tigious National History Award Medal of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mr. , Sally Brillon is опе of those 
gifted and dedicated individuals who, without 
much fanfare, make priceless contributions to 
their communities. She has made our local 
history come alive, and preserved it for future 
generations. 

Please join me in a grateful salute to Sally 
Brillon of Hebron, NY. 


SALUTE TO CHARLES BUCK OF 
JEFFERSON, NY 


HON. SHERWOOD L. BOEHLERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to commend Charles Buck, a public servant 
who understands the meaning of the term and 
has served as Jefferson town supervisor for 
20 years. Mr. Buck is a model of civic virtue 
and hard work, one that we can all do well to 
emulate. 

In honor of his years of service to his town, 
| presented him with this proclamation on be- 
half of the Congress of the United States: 


Whereas, Charles Buck, since 1935, has been 
a constant and enduring source of pride and 
leadership in the community of Jefferson; 
and 

Whereas, Charles Buck, with vision and en- 
ergy, enhanced and upgraded the educational 
and public infrastructure of the community; 
and 

Whereas, Charles Buck, as Town Super- 
visor for Jefferson for over 20 years, has 
made a lasting difference in the lives of all 
its inhabitants; and 

Whereas, Charles Buck has exhibited pro- 
found care and generosity in his gift of a 
meeting place that now serves as the center 
for the community’s activities and services: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States honor Charles Buck for his civic vir- 
tue and relentless responsibility to the com- 
munity of Jefferson and all those who visit. 

In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand 
and seal this 30th day of January, 1994. 
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COLD WAR RADIATION 
EXPERIMENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington report for Wednesday, 
January 26, 1994, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

COLD WAR RADIATION EXPERIMENTS 

Recent news about cold war nuclear pro- 
gram experiments have shocked many Amer- 
icans. In the last two months Energy Sec- 
retary Hazel O'Leary has produced new in- 
formation about radiation experiments on 
hundreds of human subjects and unan- 
nounced nuclear explosion tests. A recent 
congressional report disclosed that the U.S. 
conducted several nuclear radiation warfare 
tests by deliberately releasing radioactive 
gases from its nuclear weapons facilities. 

The White House is now directing an inves- 
tigation of human radiation experiments 
during the cold war. What began as an effort 
by Secretary O'Leary to acknowledge and 
deal with revelations about these experi- 
ments is now à government-wide inquiry and 
could involve many more citizens than the 
original estimate of 800. 

BACKGROUND 

Following Hiroshima and Nagasaki, U.S. 
scientists sought to study the effects of nu- 
clear testing. The advent of the cold war and 
the USSR's emergence as a nuclear power 
lent an urgency to these experiments and in- 
vestigations. Cold war national security also 
became a justification for widespread se- 
crecy. The combination of secrecy and ur- 
gency resulted in questionable, perhaps un- 
ethical, testing methods. Congress issued a 
report on these tests in 1986, but it was not 
widely publicized, in part because the 
Reagan administration downplayed its find- 
ings. 

HUMAN RADIATION EXPERIMENTATION 

Revelations about federal radiation experi- 
ments on human subjects have drawn the 
most attention. By various means and in 
various places people were exposed to radio- 
active substances as part of early research 
on the effects of radiation. Although it is too 
early to draw general conclusions, some of 
the most cited cases raise troubling ques- 
tions about this research, including whether 
many subjects gave their consent or were 
provided adequate information about what 
they were consenting to. Other experiments 
appear to have been for worthy purposes and 
properly conducted. 

The investigation must address several as- 
pects of the experimentation. What was the 
full scope of the experiments? Was this a 
controlled and directed process or were the 
experiments conducted with little overall 
control or planning? What were the exact 
purposes of the experiments? Which had 
well-defined medical and scientific purposes 
and which, if any, were random attempts to 
learn anything about the effects of radi- 
ation? Perhaps most critical are the ques- 
tions about the conduct of the experiments. 
Informed consent is not the only issue. To 
what extent were minority and vulnerable 
populations targeted for these experiments? 
Finally, are there cases that require com- 
pensation for victims? 

RADIATION RELEASES AND SECRET TESTS 

A different line of experiments did not tar- 

get human subjects but certainly affected 
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them. The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the military conducted at least 13 deliberate 
releases of radioactive gases from nuclear 
materials production facilities between 1948 
and 1952. One test in December 1949 released 
a large quantity of radioactive gas, esti- 
mated to be hundreds of times the amount 
released during the 1979 Three Mile Island 
accident, from the Hanford Nuclear Reserva- 
tion in southeast Washington State and 
spread fallout over thousands of square miles 
and several cities. Other releases were con- 
ducted at the Army’s Dugway, Utah site, and 
the AEC’s Oak Ridge facility. Two different 
purposes motivated the various releases. 
Some were intended to test the ability of 
U.S. scientists to detect and monitor Soviet 
nuclear tests; others were part of the re- 
search and planning for a radiation warfare 
weapon that was never built. 

Secretary O'Leary also disclosed informa- 
tion about 204 previously classified nuclear 
explosion tests between 1963 and 1990. The 
purpose of the secrecy surrounding these 
tests is unclear, but probably related to So- 
viet testing and their ability to monitor our 
testing program. Apparently the secrecy suc- 
ceeded with Congress and the press, but not 
the Soviets. The Soviets always claimed to 
know that we had set off a much larger num- 
ber of nuclear tests than we acknowledged— 
and they were right. These tests, all under- 
ground, released relatively little radiation, 
but combined with the revelation of the de- 
liberate releases, raise anew concerns about 
the number of Americans indirectly exposed 
to nuclear radiation by governmental tests. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


The scope of the investigation is daunting. 
Secretary O'Leary's revelations were based 
on part of 32 million pages of secret docu- 
ments awaiting declassification. Her efforts 
have led to the creation, by the White House, 
of an inter-agency task force composed of of- 
ficials from several federal departments in- 
cluding Energy, Defense, and Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. The task force is coordinating efforts 
to gather all evidence of experimentation, 
and could add significantly to the mountain 
of material to be reviewed and the number of 
activities to be investigated. While the focus 
is on medical and biological research, the in- 
vestigation seeks information from those 
who may have been affected by all types of 
radiation experiments, including deliberate 
releases of radioactive gases from nuclear fa- 
cilities. 

The information gathered by the search 
will then be turned over to an independent 
civilian advisory panel that is being formed 
this month. The panel will review the evi- 
dence and could make recommendations 
about compensation, where justified. This 
process could take a year. 


CONCLUSION 


I support a thorough and complete inves- 
tigation of all radiation experiments con- 
ducted or sponsored by the government. The 
public has a right to know what happened 
and real injustices must be rectified. The 
task force and independent panel have a dif- 
ficult job, not only in coping with the sheer 
volume of information, but especially in 
sorting out fact and fiction, right and wrong, 
about events that took place often decades 
ago, under different circumstances, and for 
which information may be incomplete. While 
we must recognize that much less was known 
and understood about radioactivity in the 
early days and that we have become more 
conscious in recent years of the harmful con- 
sequences of radioactivity, I cannot accept, 
and do not believe most Americans can ac- 
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cept, that we did not understand at the time 
the profound wrongs that may have been in- 
flicted on helpless people. Although we all 
have to reserve judgment, my own view is 
that probably a terrible wrong was done. I 
hope that the Administration task force and 
independent panel are up to their respon- 
sibilities and give us an unsparing report. 
Persons believing they or a relative were 
subject to radiation experiments should call 
the following toll free hotline: 1-800-493-2998. 


PROHIBITION OF CIGARETTE 
SALES TO MINORS IN FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS AND LANDS ACT 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
introducing a bill that will help protect our 
young people from nicotine addiction. This leg- 
islation, the Prohibition of Cigarette Sales to 
Minors in Federal Buildings and Lands Act, 
would ban cigarette vending machines in all 
Federal buildings and lands. 

This bill, which is companion legislation to 
S. 673, introduced by Senator BINGAMAN, has 
been endorsed by the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, the American Heart Association, and the 
American Lung Association. This legislation 
will strike where the majority of people begin 
smoking—in their adolescent years. 

Specifically, this legislation directs the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion and the head of each Federal agency to 
institute regulations that would prohibit the 
sale of tobacco products in vending machines 
located in or around any Federal building. In 
addition, this bill would prohibit the distribution 
of free samples of tobacco products in or 
around Federal buildings and lands. 

Although it is now illegal in all States to sell 
cigarettes to minors, research shows that 
vending macines offer easy access for chil- 
dren to obtain this deadly product. While ciga- 
rette manufacturers use cartoon characters 
and beautiful people to make smoking appear 
attractive, wholesome, and sexy, Congress 
has a responsibility to prevent minors from ob- 
taining cigarettes in Federal buildings. We 
have the responsibility to make it more difficult 
for minors to obtain products that if used as 
directed will kill them. Over 90 percent of 
smokers start smoking in adolescence or 
childhood, and they continue to smoke 
throughout their adult lives. Each day, more 
than 3,000 children and adolescents start 
smoking and collectively smoke nearly 1 billion 
packs of cigarettes per year. In addition, reli- 
able studies indicate that tobacco use is a 
gateway to other, more harmful drugs. 

Smoking costs the United States $65 billion 
in health care costs and lost productivity every 
year. More importantly, our children are being 
targeted as the next revenue source for to- 
bacco manufacturers. These companies spend 
over $4 billion a year on advertising and pro- 
motion. They must concentrate on young peo- 
ple because older smokers are falling victim to 
everything from lung cancer to heart disease. 
It is time to stop the role of vending machines 
in this distribution of death, and my bill is a 
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good, first step in that direction. | urge your 
support for this important legislation. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM STILWAGEN 
HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to a truly outstanding per- 
son, Mr. William Stilwagen, a constituent of 
mine from Aquebogue, NY, who was recently 
named to the 1994 All-USA College Academic 
First Team, by USA Today. After receiving 
thousands of nominations from our Nation's 
best universities, USA Today selected Bill as 
one of only 20 students for this prestigious 
honor. Mr. Stilwagen’s achievement is a trib- 
ute to his remarkable character and scholar- 
ship. 

Mr. Stilwagen's impressive educational 
record is rivaled only by his commitment to 
others. Bill served in Vietnam with the U.S. 
Marine Corps. In 1970, he was a machinegun 
operator for a helicopter crew located near Da 
Nang. For his efforts in the Vietnam war, Wil- 
liam Stilwagen was recognized with, among 
other awards, the Air Medal for heroic action, 
the Bronze Star, the Purple Heart, the Combat 
Action Ribbon, the Republic of Vietnam's 
Cross of Gallantry, and New York State's Con- 
Spicuous Service Cross. 

After the Vietnam war, Bill continued to 
serve his country and his colleagues in the 
armed services. He served as cochairman and 
executive director of the Suffolk County Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial project. In addition, 
he served as a State representative in Suffolk 
County, NY, for the Vietnam Veterans of 
America. 

For years, Bill has shared his insights on 
the Vietnam war with the public. By speaking 
in front of universities, high schools, churches, 
unions, businesses, and civic groups, he has 
enlightened and touched thousands of citi- 
zens. More recently, Bill has focused his ef- 
forts on the creation of an adult continuing 
education course that examines the Vietnam 
war and its legacy. 

Mr. Stilwagen has also contributed to the 
community through his academic research and 
publications. After studying the impact of war 
on Soviet-Afghanistan veterans, Bill developed 
a self-help manual for their psychological re- 
habilitation, and his work culminated in a pres- 
entation in Amsterdam, before the world con- 
ference on trauma and tragedy. 

In 1993, Bill worked on what may be his 
most impressive contribution to society thus 
far, by examining post traumatic stress dis- 
order and its effects on veterans. Bill con- 
cluded that the psychological profiles of com- 
bat survivors and child abusers have much in 
common. In an effort to prevent further child 
abuse, Bill published a self-awareness guide 
aimed at helping these affected people to heal 
themselves mentally. 

Mr. Stilwagen's commitment to children has 
guided him to other activities as well. In 1988, 
he founded a nonprofit organization for the 
benefit of children. Furthermore, Bill organized 
an art contest for sixth-grade children in Suf- 
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Tolk County. The competition urged youngsters 
to explore its theme of freedom while introduc- 
ing them to the creative thrill of producing art. 

Considering Bill's character and ability, it is 
no surprise that he also excels in his studies. 
With a cumulative grade point average of ap- 
proximately 3.74, Bill was awarded with the 
SUNY Stony Brook University Association Re- 
turning Student Award. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to honor 
Scholastic All-American William Stilwagen for 
his academic achievement and commitment to 
helping others. | wish Bill the best of luck as 
he continues his important work. | am proud 
and honored to know such a capable and 
hard-working individual. 


IN HONOR OF SOTERA VASQUEZ 
BROWN 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, today | would like 
to take a few minutes to recognize Sotera 
Vasquez Brown's distinguished career of serv- 
ice to the people of Alameda County. 

For more than 23 years, Sotera, founder of 
Spectrum Community Services, has provided 
food, education and work experience to the 
needy of Alameda County. 

Sotera Vasquez Brown was born in Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamoulipas, Mexico and was raised in 
the state of Oxaca, Mexico. While growing up 
in Mexico, Sotera didn't have the opportunity 
to go to school and spoke only the Indian dia- 
lect of her village. 

Sotera, along with her husband, Frederick 
Brown, and her two daughters, arrived in the 
bay area after spending a few years in Los 
Angeles. It was here that Sotera felt a strong 
need to learn, read and write in English. In 
1971, after becoming proficient in English, 
Sotera used her experiences of learning a for- 
eign language and living in a foreign land to 
found the Family Tutorial Program—a non- 
profit organization that provided language 
learning services to the low-income, non-Eng- 
lish speaking communities of the east bay. 

Over time, the Family Tutorial Program grew 
to become a multiservice organization serving 
over 20,000 low-income, disadvantaged and 
senior Alameda County residents annually. In 
1986, the Family Tutorial Program changed its 
name to Spectrum Community Services to re- 
flect the broad range of services the organiza- 
tion now provided. Some of Spectrum Com- 
munity Services programs include the Training 
and Education Center [TEC], the Senior Nutri- 
tion and Activities Project [SNAP], Word Proc- 
essing Training [EPT], and the Energy Crisis 
Intervention Program [ECIP]. All together, the 
organization has grown from helping 500 peo- 
ple in 1971 to 26,000 in 1993. 

While serving as executive directress at 
Spectrum Community Services, Sotera still 
found time to earn her G.E.D. [High School 
Equivalency], a В.А. in Sociology from Cal 
State Hayward and a special degree in Public 
Administration, also from Cal State Hayward. 
On March 11, 1991, Sotera was honored be- 
fore the State Assembly in Sacramento as the 
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1991 Woman of the Year for the 14th Assem- 
bly District. 

The people of Alameda County will miss this 
dedicated woman who worked tirelessly on 
behalf of their needs. On February 14, 1994, 
a celebration will be held at Centennial Hall in 
Hayward in honor of Sotera, who is retiring 
after 23 years of service. | want to join with 
her colleagues and friends in commending 
Sotera Vasquez Brown for over two decades 
of distinguished service to the people and the 
communities of Alameda County. 


ROBERT J. SWEET WAS BUSINESS 
LEADER AND PILLAR IN HIS 
COMMUNITY 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, our area has 
lost one of its finest citizens, and | have lost 
a friend. 

Mr. Speaker, you don't replace someone 
like Robert J. Sweet of Diamond Point, NY. 
But you can cherish the memory of a man 
who gave so generously of his time and talent 
toward making his community a better place. 
Mr. Sweet passed away on February 5, after 
a lifetime of civic involvement and of dedica- 
lion to the lumber industry, an important eco- 
nomic pillar in our area. 

In 1941, he founded the R.J. Sweet Lumber 
Co. in Warrensburg. In 1986, he acquired the 
Great Eastern Lumber Co. and the North 
Creek Woodworking Plant. He was chairman 
of the board at the time of his death. In 1963, 
Mr. Sweet donated the tree that became the 
national Christmas tree in Washington. 

But Mr. Sweet's contributions did not end 
there. He was an active member and senior 
warden of the Saint Sacrament Episcopal 
Church in Bolton Landing, and served on the 
finance committee and as a trustee with the 
Albany Episcopal Diocese. 

Like others who have been involved in 
scouting, | had enormous respect for Mr. 
Sweet's own involvement, which included 
serving as district chairman of the Mohican 
Council Boy Scouts. He received the Silver 
Beaver Award, the highest honor given to 
adult counselors in Scouting. 

He also served as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Salvation Army in Glens Falls 
and was a board member of both the 
Warrensburg 4—H and the St. Francis Acad- 
emy in Lake Placid. 

Mr. Sweet was a member of Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks Lodge 81 of 
Glens Falls, the Adirondack Lumberman's As- 
sociation, and Warrensburg Lodge 425, Free 
and Accepted Masons, which gave him its 
Grand Master Service to Youth Award. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, | would like this 
House to pay its own tribute to an outstanding 
man, a man who had such a positive impact 
on the business, economic, religious, and civic 
life of his community. Please join me as ! ex- 
press my regret at the loss of Robert J. 
Sweet, and my profoundest condolences to 
Claire, his wife of 53 years, and to the rest of 
his family. 
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SALUTE ТО A WINNER BOB 
FAILING OF ST. JOHNSVILLE 


HON. SHERWOOD L. BOEHLERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, | wish to pay 
tribute to an outstanding businessman in my 
district, Bob Failing, of Robert C. Failing Inc., 
St. Johnsville, NY. Robert C. Failing Inc. re- 
ceived the 1992 Chairman's Award from Ford 
Motor Co., tying for a first-place rating of all 
Ford dealerships nationwide. On a scale of 
zero to 10, Bob's operation scored a near-per- 
fect 9.92. 

When you talk to Bob about his business, 
it's easy to see why he has been so success- 
ful. He sums up his business philosophy this 
way: "The quickest way to a successful busi- 
ness is to keep your people happy. And my 
customers are my people." To that end, he 
provides excellent service, such as keeping a 
fleet of used cars available to his customers 
as free loaners. Anyone who has ever been 
stuck without a car can appreciate that policy. 

Bob grew up around the dealership, which 
his father founded in 1954, and divided his 
professional life between running the dealer- 
Ship and teaching elementary school. The 
business is a family affair, with Bob's wife and 
son-in-law on staff. Perhaps more telling is the 
length of service of the extended family of the 
dealership: the service manager has been 
there 20 years, the service manager, now in 
his mid-30s, started out with Failing as a high 
school student. 

Businessmen like Bob Failing keep our 
economy sound, efficient, and responsive to 
individual needs. 1 congratulate him on his ac- 
complishments and on this award. 


WELFARE REFORM 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
December 29, 1993 into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


WELFARE REFORM 


In his first address to Congress President 
Clinton promised to end welfare as we know 
it." The President's pledge reflected the frus- 
trations and hopes of the many Americans 
who dislike the welfare system. They think 
it costs too much, encourages prolonged de- 
pendence on public assistance, and fails to 
address the causes of poverty. The combina- 
tion of raising welfare caseloads and dis- 
satisfaction with the current system has pro- 
duced initial reforms and momentum toward 
significant changes in the national welfare 
system. А presidential task force has been 
working since June to produce the complete 
legislative proposal, which is expected to be 
ready when Congress convenes in January. It 
is likely that welfare reform will join health 
care as one of the key legíslative efforts in 
1994. 

Welfare Programs: Welfare is comprised of 
programs of need-based benefits, in cash and 
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noncash forms, principally Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, the Earned Income 
Tax Credit, Medicaid, and food and housing 
benefits. 

Most of the welfare reform effort focuses 
on the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) program, which is the major 
cash welfare program for families. Estab- 
lished in 1935, it provides assistance to needy 
families in which one parent is either absent, 
disabled, deceased, or unemployed. States 
administer AFDC and set eligibility stand- 
ards and benefit levels. States and the fed- 
eral government share the cost of the pro- 
gram. 

After showing little growth for almost two 
decades, the nation's AFDC rolls surged to 
record levels between 1989 and 1993, in re- 
sponse to the recession and other factors. 
Last year the program served a monthly av- 
erage of nearly 5 million families and a total 
of 14 million people. AFDC benefit payments 
totalled $22.5 billion in 1993 with an average 
monthly family benefit of $377. In 1992 Indi- 
ana's AFDC program cost $252 million in 
state and federal funds and served over 69,000 
families with an average monthly payment 
of $262. The real value of purchasing power of 
AFDC benefits nationwide declined 40% from 
1970 to 1992. 

Recent Reforms: The Family Support Act 
of 1988, the most recent overhaul of the pro- 
gram, requires that all states operate a Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) pro- 
gram. The goal is to transform AFDC into a 
program of preparation for work. The state- 
designed programs must include educational 
services, job skills training, and help in find- 
ing a job. AFDC teenage mothers without a 
high school diploma must attend school to 
receive benefits. Child care is also provided. 

Early evaluations of JOBS initiatives, 
while positive, are tentative due to the re- 
cent origins and partial implementation of 
many state programs. Studies have found 
limited success in key states such as Califor- 
nia and Florida. Florida's pilot version of 
JOBS, for example, has reduced the number 
of recipients by about 5 percent with com- 
parable savings in welfare expenditures. My 
impression is that these programs are work- 
ing, but require stronger implementation. 
Indiana's program, known as IMPACT, has 
placed over 70% of its participants in longer 
term educational and vocational training 
programs, and so will require more time be- 
fore its effects can be assessed. 

The JOBS programs have been supple- 
mented by initiatives undertaken in several 
states to reduce welfare dependence. Among 
others, California, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Utah have received exemptions from fed- 
eral regulations for such changes as ending 
additional benefits for mothers who have 
new babies while on aid and relaxing work 
hour limits that sometimes penalized those 
just starting to work again. President Clin- 
ton favors the continuation of such mon- 
itored state initiatives. Also with the Presi- 
dent's support, Congress took some steps to- 
ward reform in 1993 by sharply expanding the 
Earned Income Tax Credit (a program tar- 
geted to the working poor) and increasing 
enforcement of child support payments. 

President Clinton's Plan: President Clin- 
ton's welfare plan will build on the Family 
Support Act, and will change fundamental 
aspects of AFDC. His proposal embodies the 
following goals: make work more financially 
rewarding than welfare; improve child sup- 
port enforcement; expand and improve edu- 
cation and training; create a new combina- 
tion of time-limited benefits and a jobs pro- 
gram. 
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The key to the President's plan is the pro- 
posal to move welfare recipients into the 
work force as quickly as possible. The Clin- 
ton plan is expected to mandate a two-year 
limit to AFDC benefits for those physically 
able to work. This limit is then tied to a pro- 
gram of public employment for those who 
have not found а job by the end of the two- 
year period. Employment would come large- 
ly in the form of community service work 
and some subsidized private employment. 
The plan also is likely to include funding for 
several important components of the JOBS 
programs, including child care and edu- 
cation, and further efforts to enforce pater- 
nal support and reduce teenage pregnancy. 

Conclusion: There is significant bipartisan 
agreement on this new approach to welfare, 
which emphasizes the reciprocal responsibil- 
ities of the system, in which society's obliga- 
tion to help those in need is balanced by the 
recipients' obligations to society. This con- 
sensus includes the critical importance of 
education and training, assuring that work 
pays more than welfare, encouraging two- 
parent families, strengthening child support, 
and allowing states flexibility over the ad- 
ministration of policy. 

Difficult questions will have to be ad- 
üressed as Congress takes up the legislation. 
While nearly everyone wants the two-year 
limit, the tough part is what happens after 
that. For example, what will be done for 
children whose parents refuse to work? Will 
there be a limit on the eligibility for the jobs 
program? How much will this program cost 
compared to present policy and who will pay 
for it? Should there be а cap on the overall 
annual growth of welfare spending? Despite 
these and other important problems, the 
level of agreement on the basic proposals is 
encouraging. 

This opportunity for significant bipartisan 
reform could be delayed if welfare reform is 
pushed aside by the more divisive and dif- 
ficult debate over health care, but successful 
welfare reform is important enough that the 
President and the Congress should proceed 
only when they are free to give welfare re- 
form the attention it deserves. Nevertheless, 
the opportunity is there to produce substan- 
tial improvements in the welfare system, im- 
provements that could save money over 
time, not by curtailing our commitment to 
help those in need but by enhancing the abil- 
ity of those in need to end their dependence 
on welfare. 


DR. RAFFY HOVANESSIAN 
HONORED 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to congratulate Dr. 
Raffy Hovanessian, from Munster, IN, who 
was recently honored with the St. Nersees 
Shnorhali medal and encyclical from his Holi- 
ness Vazken |, Catholicos of All Armenians. 
Dr. Hovanessian was honored for his more 
than 30 years of devoted service to his 
church, community, and Nation. 

At a time when the evening news is filled 
with reports of the crumbling of our social bed- 
rocks like family, church, and community, Dr. 
Raffy Hovanessian's more than 30 years of 
service burns brightly as a shining example for 
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the Chicago metropolitan area and the Nation. 
It is crystal clear that his work and service 
make northwest Indiana a better place to live. 


The official presentation was made at the 
10th anniversary banquet of the Sts. Joachim 
and Anne Armenian Church in Palos Heights, 
IL, by Archbishop Khajag Barsamian, Primate 
of the Diocese of the Armenian Church. In his 
address to the parishioners, the Primate em- 
phasized just how fortunate the young people 
are to have such a wonderful example set by 
Rafty Hovanessian's leadership and service. 


Dr. Hovanessian's dedication to his people 
is well known throughout the Armenian com- 
munity. Born in Jerusalem 55 years ago, he 
has been deeply involved in Armenian activi- 
ties from his earliest days as a student of 
medicine at the American University of Beirut, 
where he founded the Armenian University 
Students' Association of Beirut, which is still 
active today. Emigrating to the United States 
in 1965 with his family, he studied at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, and served in the 
U.S. military. 


For the last 23 years, this devoted son of 
the Armenian people has given. dedicated 
service and been a generous benefactor to 
the Chicago Armenian community. He has 
been intimately involved with the Sts. Joachim 
and Anne Armenian Church from its inception, 
donating generous contributions to its con- 
struction, including Hovanessian Hall. A Dioce- 
san delegate for 15 years, he has served as 
chairman of the Diocese Assembly for 2 
years, and as a board member of the Arme- 
nian Church Endowment Fund as well as the 
St. Nersess Armenian Seminary. 


Dr. Hovanessian's concern for his homeland 
has been just as extensive as his devotion to 
his church. He has served as leader for fund- 
raising efforts for the victims of the Armenian 
Earthquake, for Karabagh and for the Winter 
Rescue Program. His long list of activities in- 
cludes being a member of NAASR, the 
Knights of Vartan, the Armenian Missionary 
Association, the AGBU International Board, 
and the Armenian Assembly Board of Trust- 
ees. He has also worked at the congressional 
level to seek United States support for Arme- 
nian issues. 


іп his specially of internal medicine, Dr. 
Hovanessian has also made a name for him- 
self. He is a member of the Medical Honor So- 
ciety, and sits on several professional boards. 
His brother, Dr. Ara Hovanessian, is a world 
famous pioneer in AIDS research. 


In 1983, Dr. Raffy Hovanessian was named 
a Prince of the House of Cilicia by Catholics 
Karekin 11 of Cilicia, and that same year was 
awarded the Golden Heritage Award by the 
NAACP. 


Dr. Hovanessian's family includes his wife 
Vicky, who in her own right has given exten- 
sive and exemplary service to her church, 
community, and Nation. The Hovanessians 
have three children: Armen who is studying to 
continue his family tradition and become a 
doctor; Ani who is doing postgraduate work in 
international law; and Eileen, a student at 
Tufts University. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO BROOKS HENRY 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | want to pay trib- 
ute today to Brooks Henry for his years of 
public service to his community. Brooks has 
played an active role in serving the people of 
his community for over 50 years. 

Brooks Henry started in business with Dyke 
Motor Co. in 1934. During World War Il, he 
left Dyke Motor Co. to work with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad until 1945 when he returned 
to the Dyke Motor Co. Brooks Henry made 
major contributions to the operations of Dyke 
Motor over five decades and retired from this 
firm at the end of 1992. 

Brooks Henry has also given a lifetime of 
service to the people of Kennedy Township. 
Brooks ran for the office of constable in 1949 
and held this position from 1950 to 1956. His 
record of service to the well-being of his fellow 
citizens earned him the respect and gratitude 
of the people of Kennedy Township. 

As a result of his record of public service, 
Brooks Henry was successful in 1957 when 
he campaigned for the elected position of tax 
collector. Brooks took office as Kennedy 
Township Tax Collector in 1958 and held that 
position until 1993 when he retired after many 
years of receiving the public support of the 
voters of Kennedy Township. 

An outstanding record of public administra- 
tion characterized Brooks Henry's years of 
service as Kennedy Township Tax Collector. It 
must be noted that the delivery of public serv- 
ices depends on the ability of a community to 
finance the cost of those services. The fair 
and efficient collection of revenue is a vital 
part of a community's existence. During dec- 
ades of shifting industrial patterns and eco- 
nomic trends, Brooks Henry performed one of 
{һе central functions of local government as 
the collector of public revenue. Brooks Henry's 
efforts helped to ensure that the local govern- 
ment in Kennedy Township operated on sound 
business principles to the benefit of every resi- 
dent in his community. 

Brooks Henry was born in Sheraden, PA, 
and moved to Kennedy Township in 1948. He 
attended Langley High School. Brooks and his 
wife Betty have five children. He has also 
been a member of Kenmawr United Pres- 
byterian Church since 1948. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to represent a man 
like Brooks Henry in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. This gentleman has shown his 
commitment to serving his community and his 
many years of outstanding public service 
should stand as an inspiration to everyone 
who holds elected office. 


HEAD START REAUTHORIZATION 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to cosponsor the Head Start Act 
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Amendments to 1994. This bill represents an 
interbranch, bicameral, and bipartisan pro- 
posal for the reauthorization of the Head Start 
Program. | think this is a result of the special 
nature of Head Start, but it’s also largely due 
to the willingness of the administration and 
congressional Democrats to hear the message 
that | and my Republican colleagues, including 
Congresswoman MOLINARI and Senator 
KASSEBAUM, have been preaching for many 
years now. That message is that the services 
provided by Head Start must consistently be 
of the highest quality, and that the level of par- 
ent participation in the program must be great- 
ly enhanced. 

Congresswoman MOLINARI and |, along with 
other colleagues, have collaborated within the 
last year on two pieces of legislation that call 
for bold reforms in Head Start. They are the 
Head Start Quality Improvement Act (H.R. 
1528) and the Head Start Enhanced Parental 
Involvement and Family Literacy Act (H.R. 
3798). 

The Quality Improvement bill would require 
the Secretary to establish minimum levels of 
quality to be maintained by all grantees, and 
to enhance monitoring efforts to assure com- 
pliance with these standards. If a grantee fails 
to meet the minimum standards, the Secretary 
would provide necessary training and technical 
assistance to assist in the effort to correct the 
problems. However, if within 1 year the defi- 
ciencies have not been eliminated the Sec- 
retary would be required to terminate that 
grantee. The bill also streamlines the termi- 
nations appeals process to avoid prolonged 
court battles and speed the transition from ter- 
minated poor performers to organizations that 
can operate the program at a sufficiently high 
level of quality. 

The enhanced parental involvement and 
family literacy bill would require Head Start 
programs to actively seek the participation of 
parents in activities designed to help them be- 
come full partners in the education of their 
children. Head Start programs also would be 
required to provide family literacy services, 
parenting skills training, and other services to 
assist parents in assuming their role as their 
child's first teacher. 

Virtually all the ideas and concepts con- 
tained in these two bills, and in fact some 
large chunks of actual legislative language, 
are incorporated into the legislation we are in- 
troducing today. So again, | am pleased to co- 
sponsor this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, | am particularly pleased that 
this reauthorization proposal includes the pro- 
visions from the Enhanced Parental Involve- 
ment and Family Literacy bill, because those 
provisions are directed at the resource that is 
limitless with regard to furthering a child's edu- 
cation, and which will continue on once the 
child has left Head Start. | am talking about 
parents. 

1 know the parental involvement component 
of Head Start is one of the pillars upon which 
the program was founded, and that parents 
that take advantage of it are positively affected 
by it. But we must do more, because for every 
parent that does get involved there is one who 
doesn't. And so, as | said those provisions of 
the bill will require Head Start programs to 
take measures to increase the level of paren- 
tal involvement so that Head Start will become 
a truly intergenerational program. 
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| originally wanted to place the requirement 
to get involved upon the individual parent, in- 
stead of on the program. | still feel that this is 
the way to go, because it is time that we make 
these parents, who receive the benefit of en- 
rolling their children in Head Start, step up and 
take responsibility for rearing and educating 
their children. 


However, requiring programs to seek paren- 
tal involvement is the common ground upon 
which everyone can agree, and so we have 
incorporated that concept into our bill, with the 
realized expectation that it would be picked up 
in this bipartisan reauthorization package. | 
want to make it clear, however, that |, or per- 
haps one of my colleagues, may attempt to 
amend this reauthorization legislation at a later 
stage to shift the requirement to the parents. 


Beyond enhancing parental involvement, our 
bill, and the reauthorization legislation, also in- 
jects the notion of family literacy into the Head 
Start statute for the first time. As the primary 
congressional supporter of Even Start, the 
Federal family literacy program, 1 am con- 
vinced that this type of service would further 
improve the quality of Head Start programs. 

Family literacy is an approach to breaking 
the pattern of undereducation and poverty in 
the Nation that is passed on within the families 
from one generation to the next. It integrates 
adult literacy instruction and early childhood 
education to address the needs of the entire 
family, rather than isolated individuals within it. 
Family literacy is based on the premise that 
parents and children can learn together and 
enhance each other's lives. It restores the 
family as the center for learning. 


When parents and children learn together, 
an attitude of appreciation and for 
education are modeled for the children that 
paves the way for school success. At the 
same time, parents acquire new skills for work 
and home and a new appreciation of their role 
as the first teacher of their children. The family 
is strengthened by supporting the parents as 
the first and most important teachers of their 
children, and by developing positive and sup- 
portive attitudes about schooling, the work and 
joy of learning, and the connection between 
education and the quality of life. 


One other aspect of this reauthorization bill 
that was borrowed from us is that, in addition 
to family literacy, Head Start programs would 
be required to provide parenting skills training 
and other activities designed to help parents 
become full partners in the education of their 
children. Parenting skills training goes hand-in- 
hand with the concept of enhanced parental 
involvement. All parents must cope with the 
stress of everyday life, and often that stress is 
greater for low-income parents. Parenting 
Skills training would help these parents to look 
past other problems and concentrate on effec- 
tive techniques for interacting with their chil- 
dren. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing, | want to express 
my appreciation to Congresswoman MOLINARI 
and my other Republican colleagues for work- 
ing closely with me on this important issue, 
and to the administration and my Democrat 
colleagues for the bipartisan nature with which 
they have approached this reauthorization. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO REGINE PONTIAC 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise before 
this body today to announce that a local car 
dealership in Rhode Island was recognized as 
a recipient of the 1994 Time Magazine Quality 
Dealer of the Year. 

This prestigious award is given to those few 
dealerships who have demonstrated a commit- 
ment to excellence while distinguishing them- 
selves as a leader in the community. | am 
very proud to honor Regine Pontiac of Provi- 
dence and their president, Louis Regine, on 
receiving this award. 

Regine Pontiac has been a valued member 
of the Rhode Island business community since 
1929, making it one of the oldest dealerships 
in the United States. 

Throughout the years, Regine Pontiac has 
been a cornerstone of Rhode Island's busi- 
ness community. Their participation in many 
charitable events also represents their commit- 
ment to the well-being of Rhode Island. 

In a time where small business owners are 
struggling to stay afloat, Louis Regine has 
managed to excel. 

Through his dedication and hard work, 
Regine Pontiac continues to maintain a high 
level of service for his customers while provid- 
ing jobs for Rhode Islanders. 

He and his company are to be congratu- 
lated for a job well done. 

PROVIDENCE DEALER HONORED BY TIME 
MAGAZINE 
LOUIS REGINE, III RECEIVES 1994 AWARD 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA.—TIME Magazine has 
named Louis Regine, III, President of Regine 
Pontiac, Inc., in Providence, Rhode Island, 
as а recipient of the 1994 TIME Magazine 
Quality Dealer Award (TMQDA). The an- 
nouncement was made January 29th by John 
E. Haire, Publisher of TIME Magazine, and 
Bruce A. Brown, VP Original Equipment 
Sales, North America of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, during the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association (NADA) Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. Mr. Regine and other 
award winners were honored at the opening 
business meeting of this year's NADA Con- 
vention, attended by more than 20,000 indi- 
viduals involved in the automobile industry. 

Mr. Regine is one of only 65 dealers to be 
nominated for the magazine's national award 
during this, the award's silver anniversary 
year. Sponsored in association with Good- 
year and in cooperation with the NADA, the 
annual TMQDA program recognizes out- 
standing new car dealers for exceptional per- 
formance in their dealership and distin- 
guished community service. Winners are se- 
lected by a panel of faculty members from 
the University of Michigan Graduate School 
of Business Administration. In acknowledge- 
ment of the University’s participation, TIME 
Magazine makes an annual grant of scholar- 
ship funds to the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in the names of TIME, 
Goodyear, NADA and all TMQDA winners. 

A native of Providence, Mr. Regine began 
his professional career in 1974 as a Loan Offi- 
cer with the First Hawaiian Bank in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. One year later, he returned to 
Providence to work at his family’s dealer- 
ship, founded in 1929. In 1986, he became the 
President of Regine Pontiac. 
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Nominated to receive the 25th annual 
TMQDA by the Rhode Island Automobile 
Dealers Association, Mr. Regine has been a 
member of that organization since 1986 and 
is currently its President and a Member of 
its Board of Directors. In addition to partici- 
pating on dealer councils, Mr. Regine be- 
longs to the New England Pontiac Dealers 
Association, and sits on its Board of Direc- 
tors. He has been honored with numerous 
awards during his career, including the Pon- 
tiac 5-Star Service Excellence Award and the 
Pontiac Master Dealer Award. 

In 1991, Mr. Regine was appointed by the 
Governor to serve on the Rhode Island Deal- 
er License and Hearing Board, the group 
charged with regulating the business prac- 
tices of dealers and manufacturers. 

A graduate of Brown University, Mr. 
Regine resides in Lakeville, Massachusetts. 
He has two children, Meredith and L.J. 


CONTROLLING EARMARKS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington report for Wednesday, 
January 5, 1994, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

CONTROLLING EARMARKS 


One of the most common complaints I hear 
from Hoosiers is that Congress needs to cut 
"pork barrel" spending—the Lawrence Welk 
boyhood memorial, the Steamtown Railroad 
Museum, a proposal to turn the northern 
lights into an energy source, and unneeded 
road or water projects. Typically this spend- 
ing comes from special interest provisions, 
known as earmarks, which are included in 
congressional spending bills. Studies indi- 
cate that the quantity of earmarked funds 
has increased during the past decade. 

Earmarks direct the federal government to 
provide funds to a particular group, indus- 
try, or geographic area. Many of these ear- 
marks provide funds to worthwhile projects 
and thus improve public policy. But others 
allocate federal dollars to wasteful, pork 
barrel projects, and are primarily the result 
of efforts by Members of Congress to benefit 
their constituents at the expense of the na- 
tion as a whole. The earmarking process in 
Congress should be reformed to help ensure 
that only worthwhile projects are funded. 

BACKGROUND 


There is no commonly accepted definition 
of what constitutes pork barrel spending. 
Many individuals tend to view special inter- 
est projects that help them as worthwhile, 
but view similar projects that help others as 
suspect. A levee along the Ohio River may be 
important, even vital, to an Indiana commu- 
nity, but could be seen as unnecessary and 
wasteful by a Californian. And some of the 
concern about pork barrel spending no doubt 
can arise from misleading characterizations 
of projects. For example, most people would 
question the value of studying the properties 
of molds, but such research led to the discov- 
ery of penicillin. 

To curb wasteful programs, Congress is 
supposed to review proposals for spending 
twice. First, it must authorize funding for 
the project (i.e. set policy goals and funding 
limits for the project). Second, it must ap- 
propriate funding for the project (i.e. actu- 
ally allocate money for it). Some special in- 
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terest projects pass even though they receive 
full review during the authorization and ap- 
propriations processes, But too often Con- 
gress appropriates money for a project with- 
out the necessary authorization, making it 
more difficult to screen out wasteful 
projects. Furthermore, many special interest 
provisions appear only in the explanatory re- 
port that accompanies a spending measure. 
And pork is not found only in spending bills. 
Tax bills, for example, often contain loop- 
holes that reduce the tax burden on particu- 
lar individuals, firms, or industries. 


ANALYSIS 


Many earmarks have significant policy 
benefits—for example, funds are often ear- 
marked to deal with floods and other disas- 
ters. Congress typically appropriates money 
for large categories of spending called appro- 
priations accounts, such as the construction 
account in the Corps of Engineers budget. 
But sometimes it is necessary to target ex- 
penditures to specific projects. Members of 
Congress are usually more familiar with the 
day-to-day needs of their constituents than 
are executive branch officials, who must deal 
with the entire country. Not all public policy 
details should be delegated to the executive 
branch. 

But the excessive use of earmarks by Con- 
gress results in wasteful spending and re- 
duced accountability in government. Ear- 
marks often are buried—some would say hid- 
den—in huge omnibus bills or reports, mak- 
ing it difficult for Members to discern good 
earmarks from bad. One example was the 
proposed memorial to Lawrence Welk in 
North Dakota (funding for this project was 
eventually eliminated). Nothing is more 
frustrating for Members than to vote for 
major national legislation, only to discover 
later that it also contained obscure pork bar- 
rel items such as the Welk project. 

Another reason why earmarks do not re- 
ceive full review by Congress is that many 
are placed in the explanatory reports that 
accompany spending bills. These reports, 
which are written by staff members of the 
Appropriations Committees, are primarily 
intended as background information about a 
bill and are not binding. They are not consid- 
ered formally by the full House or Senate, 
and conceivably could be ignored by the ex- 
ecutive branch. In practice, however, it is 
difficult for executive branch officials to ig- 
nore the explicit directions of the Appropria- 
tions Committees because of the power that 
appropriators have over agency budgets, 

In recent years, particular attention has 
been paid to so-called academic earmarks, 
which target research and development funds 
to particular colleges and universities. Last 
year approximately $750 million was ear- 
marked for academic institutions, most of it 
through committee report language. Many 
observers criticize academic earmarking be- 
cause it circumvents the usual “реег review" 
process through which research and develop- 
ment proposals are evaluated by experts in 
the relevant field. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A number of recommendations are under 
discussion in Congress to deal with the prob- 
lem of excessive earmarking—and through it 
the problem of pork barrel spending. Some 
propose that earmarks simply be abolished. 
My sense is that a complete ban on earmarks 
would be overly rigid. As mentioned, some 
earmarks are worthwhile, and our goal 
should be to screen out the wasteful ear- 
marks rather than abolish them all. Vice 
President Gore's commission to “reinvent 
government” (the National Performance Re- 
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view) proposes that executive branch agen- 
cies pay less heed to earmarks included in 
appropriations report language. This may 
help, but by itself cannot solve the problem 
of wasteful earmarks. There still will be sub- 
stantial pressure on agency officials to fol- 
low these directives. Additionally, Congress 
itself should play a role in curbing wasteful 
spending by scrutinizing more carefully 
spending for locality-specific projects. In ге- 
cent years, Congress has begun to vote more 
frequently on specific projects with the re- 
sult that some have been eliminated. 

The most effective method for reducing 
wasteful earmarks may be to open up the 
earmarking process to better scrutiny by 
Members of Congress, the media, and the 
public. The Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress, which I co-chaired, pro- 
posed that all earmarks be listed clearly in 
the reports accompanying authorization and 
appropriations measures. That means that 
before a spending bill is considered on the 
floor, all Members of Congress, as well as the 
media and the public, would know exactly 
what special earmarks are contained in the 
bill. All loopholes in tax bills should be simi- 
larly identified in the accompanying report. 
Exposing earmarks and other special inter- 
est provisions to fuller scrutiny will force 
proponents to justify them publicly and help 
ensure that fewer wasteful programs will 
pass. Sunshine is still the best disinfectant 
for wasteful proposals. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
EATON CORP. 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. BARCIA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to bring to your attention a stellar ex- 
ample of industrial productivity, efficiency, and 
fiscal success in these troubled economic 
times. A Fortune 100 company, the Eaton 
Corp. employs 52,000 people in plants world- 
wide and has selected the Saginaw, MI, plant 
as 1 of 6 recipients of the Eaton Quality 
Award. 

Emphasizing a customer approach, the 
Eaton Quality Award reflects a strict assess- 
ment of productivity, long-term growth, and 
most importantly, goal realization. 

The engine components division of Saginaw 
employs nearly 550 people, and as evidenced 
by their dramatic, 50-percent increase in sales 
during the past 3 years, they have dem- 
onstrated an ability to provide and reflect ex- 
cellence through cooperation, friendship, and 
most importantly a passion to succeed. 

This award truly represents the initiative, 
dedication, and abilities of the American work- 
er. With many firms cutting labor costs to re- 
main competitive, one need only look to the 
Eaton Corp. and their engine components divi- 
sion of Saginaw to understand the true value 
of our work force and realize there is no sub- 
stitute for the American worker. 

Yet as in all successful endeavors, the 
means to success must lie in a fusion of moti- 
vated, highly talented individuals with the in- 
tangible notion of empowerment and team- 
work. Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that | 
salute the management and staff in the Eaton 
Corp. family as they lead our manufacturing 
economy into the 21st century. 
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A SALUTE TO MEL WEINSTEIN 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | want to salute 
today Ме! Weinstein for his many years of 
service to the people of Allegheny County. Mel 
has been a leader in both the business and 
civic life of the communities of Allegheny 
County for over 35 years. 


Mel Weinstein has served for over 35 years 
in progressive managerial and administration 
positions with major steel producing compa- 
nies in southwestern Pennsylvania. His work 
in the steel industry resulted in his receiving 
numerous managers awards for cost reducing 
ideas and the implementation of programs 
saving thousands of dollars. 


Mel has also been elected as a Kennedy 
Township Commissioner to serve five con- 
secutive terms over the past 20 years and has 
the distinction of earning more votes with each 
passing election. Mel has provided Kennedy 
Township with outstanding leadership as a 
chairman of the board of commissioners. He 
has also served as financial/public safety com- 
missioner, vice-chairman and road commis- 
sioner. Mel is also a past executive board 
member of the council of governments, where 
he served as treasurer. He currently holds the 
position of tax collector for Kennedy Township. 


In addition, Mel Weinstein has also given 
generously of his time and energy to a num- 
ber of local civic organizations. Mel is a former 
chairman of the Kennedy Township Demo- 
cratic Committee and has continued to serve 
as an elected Democratic committeeman for 
the past 14 years. In addition, Mel was the 
1988 United Way corporate fund raising chair- 
man. He has also coached for 10 years in 
both Kennedy Township little league and Ken- 
nedy Township girl's softball. Mel's work with 
young people also includes active support and 
leadership roles with the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and he was named Allegheny County Boy 
Scouts’ Мап of the Year in 1975 for his serv- 
ice to this outstanding organization. Mel is 
also an active member of St. Malachy's 
Church, where he has served as President of 
St. Malachy’s PTG and currently serves as 
Eucharistic Minister. 


Mel was born and raised in Stowe Town- 
ship, a community to the west of the city of 
Pittsburgh. He graduated from Stowe High 
School in 1956 and LaSalle University School 
of Business in 1971. Mel and his wife Jac- 
queline have three children and are the grand- 
parents of five. 


With his outstanding record of public serv- 
ice, it is appropriate that Mel Weinstein has 
been named Kennedy Township’s Man of the 
Year in 1991, 1992 and 1993. Ме! has given 
much to his local community and | know that 
his fellow citizens appreciate Mel's commit- 
ment to working for the improvement of the 
quality of life in Kennedy Township and the 
greater Pittsburgh area. ! am happy to join 
with my constituents in saluting Mel Weinstein. 


ooo 
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SURGEON GENERAL LACKS 
CREDITABLE LEADERSHIP 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, in the January 
30 issue of the New York Times Sunday Mag- 
azine, our Nation's Surgeon General com- 
mented on her ongoing crusade to promote 
the use of condoms. 

She said—and let me quote her: 

If I could be the condom queen" and get 
every young person who 18 engaging in sex to 
use а condom in the United States, I would 
wear а crown on my head with a condom on 
it! I would! 

That came right out of Joycelyn Elder's 
mouth, my friends. And it really bothers me. 
Because of her obsession with condoms, the 
public doesn't take seriously anything Dr. El- 
ders says about other alternatives to prevent- 
ing diseases and avoiding unwanted preg- 
nancies. How can our Nation's leading health 
figure be effective if she only portrays to the 
public her special agenda, one that focuses on 
condoms and ignores personal responsibility. 

In addition to her lack of credible leadership, 
our Surgeon General throws up her hands in 
defeat when faced with the tough social prob- 
lems facing our Nation. She urges surrender 
in the drug war by advocating legalizing drug 
use. When it comes to unwanted pregnancies, 
Dr. Elders urges abortions and the use of 
condoms as a substitute for moral leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, it's getting high time that Dr. 
Elders, the self-proclaimed condom queen, do 
the only sensible thing and step off the throne. 


HONORING DR. ELBERT W. FRI- 
DAY, JR., DIRECTOR OF THE NA- 
TIONAL WEATHER SERVICE, EX- 
ECUTIVE OF THE YEAR—1993 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, February 4, 1994, Dr. Elbert W. Friday, 
Jr., Director of the National Weather Service 
[NWS] was honored as Executive of the Year 
for 1993 by the Federal Executive Institute 
Alumni Association [FEIAA]. The FEIAA is one 
of the primary educational institutions for de- 
veloping executive leaders in the Federal, 
State and local governments. The honorary 
award recognizes executive leadership of an 
organization which produces substantial, inno- 
vative achievements, resulting in high-quality 
public service. 

Dr. Friday was selected as Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Weather Services at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce's National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration [NOAA] in March 
1988. Dr. Friday, received his bachelor of 
science degree, with special distinction, in en- 
gineering physics from the University of Okla- 
homa in 1961. He was selected for an Air 
Force scholarship in 1966 and completed his 
master's degree in 1967 and his Ph.D. in 
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1969. Both graduate degrees are in meteor- 
ology and both were earned at the University 
of Oklahoma. He was a distinguished grad- 
uate of the Air Force Command and Staff Col- 
lege in 1972 and graduated from the Air War 
College in 1976. 

As Director of the National Weather Service, 
Dr. Friday is overseeing the most fundamental 
change in its history that, when accomplished, 
will yield revolutionary improvements in its ca- 
pabilities to provide weather services. Mod- 
ernization of the Weather Service involves 
new observational technology, powerful new 
information and forecast systems, and a new 
organizational structure. It will provide a dra- 
matic improvement in weather services to the 
National Weather Service, including more ac- 
curate and timely predictions of those weather 
events that have regular and dramatic impact 
on both private and public activities. 

By the turn of the century, the initial phase 
of modernization will be complete. This phase 
includes the installation of new weather tech- 
nologies at 116 weather forecast offices in the 
United States and Puerto Rico, and 13 river 
forecast centers in the United States. New 
technologies at these offices will include: First, 
advanced Doppler radars capable of detecting 
severe weather; second, automated surface 
observing systems providing hands-off 24- 
hour-a-day weather information at 1,000 sta- 
tions across the Nation; and third, weather in- 
formation processing systems capable of inte- 
grating, displaying, and communicating large 
data streams from various sources. 

In addition to the technologies at the local 
weather offices, other new technologies are to 
be deployed during the modernization proc- 
ess. Advanced instrumentation onboard new 
geostationary satellites will offer higher time 
and space resolution of developing weather 
systems, and onboard new polar orbiting sat- 
ellites will provide improved measurements of 
atmospheric conditions such as temperature 
and humidity. Acquisition of new-generation 
computers will process the increased data flow 
of the modernization and carry out the com- 
putations required for the new generation of 
Sophisticated models. 

ith the NWS modernization progressing 
well, the incremental costs of improving pre- 
diction services to a range of weather depend- 
ent sectors of the economy become relatively 
insignificant. Such advances during the next 
years will focus on the following industrial sec- 
lors: 

Aviation.—Where weather induced delays 
cost the airline industry $1.5 billion annually, 
or 45 percent of the industry's aggregate $10 
billion in losses over the last 3 years. 

Marine transportation.—Where 98 percent, 
by weight, of the Nation's international com- 
merce is conveyed. 

Agriculture.—Where adverse environmental 
conditions cost the industry over $20 billion 
annually, more than the value of the entire 
U.S. corn crop. 

Wildfire control.—Where the 1991 East Bay 
Hills, in the San Francisco Bay area, fire de- 
stroyed over 3,000 dwellings and caused $1.5 
billion in damages. 

Surface transportation.—Where traffic acci- 
dents caused by adverse weather conditions 
take 5,000 American lives each year. 

Thanks to Dr. Friday and his many capable 
employees of the National Weather Service 
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we have and are working toward understand- 
ing and predicting weather, climate, and the 
state of the Nation's rivers that have never 
been more important to the people of the Unit- 
ed States and the world. This is no easy job 
as | am told the United States experiences 
more hazardous weather conditions than any 
other country in the world, and that we can ex- 
pect a staggering assault from over 10,000 
violent thunderstorms; 1,000 tornadoes, and 
several hurricanes each and every year. ! join 
with the FEIAA in honoring Dr. Friday and his 
distinguished career in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


IMMIGRATION MORATORIUM ACT 
HON. BOB STUMP 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing the Immigration Moratorium Act of 
1994. The bill proposes that after two decades 
of unprecedented levels of legal and illegal im- 
migration to the United States we declare a 
temporary pause and reform our failing immi- 
gration policies, which have been virtually 
abandoned and are not being enforced. 

Few can dispute that our immigration poli- 
cies are no longer serving the interests of the 
United States, the American people, or, for 
that matter, immigrants. At the current pace, 
the United States admits almost 1 million legal 
immigrants per year. Since 1970, 19.3 million 
immigrants have settled in the United States. 
Needless to say, illegal immigration has also 
skyrocketed. Every year, the INS apprehends 
more than 1 million aliens attempting to ille- 
gally enter the United States. According to INS 
figures, roughly three times as many success- 
fully cross our land borders. 

Mr. Speaker, many in this body may view a 
moratorium as a radical idea, not worthy of 
national debate, or feel that the proposed mor- 
atorium ignores or belittles the contribution 
that immigrants have made and make today to 
our Nation. Nothing could be further from my 
intent. It is not my intent to diminish the vast 
contributions immigrants made in helping to 
build this country, and are making today. 
Rather, it is my intent to recognize the existing 
realities that we have lost control of our bor- 
ders, that our immigration policies are in need 
of urgent repair and that the long-term trend of 
both legal and iliegal immigration has placed a 
near insurmountable burden upon our finite 
ability to absorb and make welcome those 
who wish to join us as Americans. 

We simply cannot continue to ignore the 
stress that unchecked immigration has placed 
upon many of our States and urban areas or 
their social, educational, and health care sys- 
tems. Nor can we ignore the fact that immi- 
grants themselves suffer under the existing 
system due to the lack of resources needed to 
help them assimilate. Studies indicate that a 
U.S. moratorium on immigration would yield 
highly positive gains by allowing the 20 million 
immigrants, now within our borders, time to 
assimilate into the mainstream. 

Statistics show that the present levels of im- 
migration to this country have posed some 
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very serious problems. Some of the astonish- 
ing facts are: 

According to economist Donald Huddle, the 
1992 cost to taxpayers of public assistance for 
the 19.3 million immigrants who have settled 
here since 1970 was $62.7 billion—$42.5 bil- 
lion more than the immigrants paid in taxes. 

Immigrant use of the Supplemental Security 
Income Program has jumped 370 percent in 
10 years. 

Public assistance benefits—such as health 
care, welfare, education, and housing—paid to 
illegal aliens cost American taxpayers $10 bil- 
lion per year, $7.6 billion more than illegals 
have paid in taxes. 

Asylum claims have gone from 5,801 in 
1979 to a record 147,000 in 1993. In 1992, 52 
percent of asylum claimants failed to appear 
for their asylum hearings and we have no way 
to track them down in order to expel them 
from the country. 

In 1992, 65 percent of the births in Los An- 
geles County hospitals were to illegal aliens. 

More than 450,000 criminal aliens are cur- 
rently imprisoned, on probation, or on parole 
in the United States, and Federal and State 
prisons spend $723 million per year on illegal 
aliens in prison. 

Several States, including my State of Ari- 
zona, have vowed to sue the Federal Govern- 
ment for reimbursements for services it pro- 
vides to illegal immigrants. 

Americans have overwhelmingly voiced their 
desire to regain control of our borders and 
place strict limits on legal immigration. | be- 
lieve that my bill is a responsible way to ad- 
dress their desire. The Immigration Morato- 
rium Act of 1994 would continue to allow the 
immigration of spouses and minor children of 
U.S. citizens, legitimate political refugees, and 
those who have been waiting in the backlog 
for more than 10 years to come to the United 
States. 

In an effort to combat illegal immigration, my 
bill would eliminate many of the magnets re- 
sponsible for the crisis. It would reform our 
asylum system, stop the payment of Federal 
welfare and unemployment benefits to illegal 
aliens, end the guarantee of automatic-birth- 
right citizenship, and increase border security. 

It is time for a moratorium, a temporary 
timeout, from the unmanageable social and 
fiscal burdens that are a result of today’s ex- 
traordinary levels of legal and illegal immigra- 
tion. | hope that my colleagues will join me in 
this effort to restore a sense of responsibility 
to our immigration system. 


PUBLIC CYNICISM 
HON, LEE Н. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | am inserting 
my Washington report for Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 12, 1994, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

PUBLIC CYNICISM 

The headline of a major national news- 
paper caught my eye, ‘Mistrust of Washing- 
ton Spreads Across the Country.“ It is easy 
to see why people distrust Washington. Most 
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Americans lead very busy lives which permit 
only limited attention to politics. But they 
hear and see plenty to worry them, Stories 
of Washington's stupidity and self-interest 
are abundant. As one constituent put it to 
me the other day, “You certainly are a 
bunch of idiots up there." A large number of 
people simply believe that politics, particu- 
larly as practiced in Washington, is fun- 
damentally corrupt. 

Sources of Cynicism: Most surveys today 
show that large segments of the electorate 
are deeply angry at government and that the 
politics of discontent is very much a part of 
contemporary politics. 

Americans certainly have a lot to be cyni- 
cal about. Government deficits, wasteful 
spending, the personal lives of many politi- 
cians, Watergate, Iran-contra, and bungled 
policies give them plenty of ammunition. So 
the voter is often angry and disillusioned, 
and it is not difficult for various people to 
play upon this unhappiness and amplify it. 

Politicians contribute to the problem by 
spending much time attacking each other 
and each other's motives. Political cam- 
paigns use TV and print ads to attack oppo- 
nents, and the political combat, which used 
to be restricted to election time, seems to go 
on all the time now. Members of Congress 
often run for Congress by running against it. 

Many interest groups have developed di- 
rect mail techniques to an art form and use 
heated rhetoric to convince people that they 
are being endangered by sinister politicians. 
Millions of pieces of direct mail go out every 
month soliciting funds and playing upon the 
hopes and the fears and the checkbooks of 
Americans. A whole industry is built on por- 
traying government as corrupt. The more 
these industry groups can persuade people of 
official deception and bungling in Washing- 
ton, the more money they can raise to carry 
on their campaigns for whatever objectives 
they seek. 

The national media seem to enjoy nothing 
more than attacking prominent politicians 
and criticizing every misstep by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress. Political coverage has 
become much more negative in the past sev- 
eral decades. TV journalism today is filled 
with programs whose purpose is to show how 
bad the system is and to highlight out- 
rageous events. It is no wonder that people 
think there is nothing right with the system 
at all. Many of the most popular commenta- 
tors are people who have mastered the sound 
bite and are able to make hard-hitting obser- 
vations, but who really do not spend much 
time talking about the complexity of the 
problems or the difficulty of the solutions. 

Sorting through all of the available infor- 
mation is a tough job for any voter. More in- 
formation does not always lead to more un- 
derstanding. Many people would say that it 
is ultimately the voter's responsibility to 
pay attention to the process and to decide 
among the charges and countercharges what 
is true and important and what is not. For 
most voters the political combat leaves a 
blur of evidence that government just does 
not work very well. They hear bits and 
pieces from television and read snatches of 
reports in the print media, but it is very 
hard for them to put it all together. They 
have very little opportunity to hear about or 
see much of the hard work and effort that 
goes into the process of government in Wash- 
ington. 

Consequences of Skepticism: Everyone 
would acknowledge that skepticism about 
government is healthy. The difficulty arises 
when the skepticism is so deep that voters 
end up with no faith or trust in government. 
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Our government's institutions in the end аге 
based on people's faith in them, and without 
that faith they simply cannot work properly. 

This climate of cynicism and skepticism— 
which politicians themselves have done 
much to create—makes it very hard to bring 
about change in the system. It is difficult to 
launch a new initiative today to meet a 
pressing need because of the depth of public 
cynicism about government. Not long ago I 
asked a group of Hoosiers to name a govern- 
ment program that they thought worked 
pretty well. No one offered any example, not 
even older people in the group who cash à so- 
cial security check every month. 

It is almost impossible to persuade voters 
today that there are politicians who are 
Seeking to bring about change for the public 
good and are not just working for some per- 
sonal advantage. We live in a time when 
there has been an increase over three or four 
decades in the amount of skepticism and 
cynicism about politicians. All of us engaged 
in the political process find it difficult to 
function in the present climate in which our 
character, values, and motives are always 
suspect. 

The largest danger of this deep-seated cyn- 
icism is that it undermines principled and 
reasoned discussion and democratic delibera- 
tion. The cynic takes the words and actions 
of а politician and, rather than discuss and 
debate those words and actions, simply at- 
tributes them to an effort by the politician 
to serve his own interest and to suit his own 
purposes. The cynic is always looking for 
something nefarious behind the words and 
actions of the politician; for example, а poli- 
tician opposes a certain bill not because he 
has à principled view in opposition to it but 
because of his ambition to gain higher office 
or because he has some financial interest in- 
volved or because he has been bought off by 
special interests. It has become harder and 
harder for the voter to believe that a politi- 
cian advocates a certain course of action 
simply because he believes in it, 

This is not to say that politicians do not 
behave in ways that foster cynicism. Voters 
would be foolish indeed to take everything 
they hear at face value. But it is also true 
that if voters judge everything on the basis 
of hidden motives we never get around to 
discussing the substance of an issue. It is 
much easier to attack the politician for 
being unprincipled and having nefarious mo- 
tives than it is to discuss the merits of the 
issue. 

One of the most difficult tasks of а politi- 
cian today is to try to bring out the best in 
the country and the best in people. In the 
present climate it is not easy to elevate 
their thoughts and to make them believe 
that good things are possible. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO FORT 
HOWARD EMPLOYEES 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, | rise to share with 
my colleagues the fact that on February 17, 
1994, the employees of Fort Howard Corp. will 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of this outstanding paper manufacturing com- 
pany as job-creator, paper manufacturer, and 
civic and community leader. Congratulations 
certainly are in order. 
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Fort Howard Corp. has been an integral part 
of Green Bay since 1919 and is in no danger 
of ever being taken for granted. The compa- 
ny's outstanding civic and community leader- 
ship as well as its pace-setting initiatives in 
the paper industry are widely recognized and 
are almost beyond measure. 

How fortunate northeast Wisconsin is to 
have in Fort Howard a company we can count 
on. So many cities and communities are vul- 
nerable to roller-coaster booms and busts 
when major employers abruptly lay off work- 
ers, move out, or simply go broke. 

In contrast to such situations, Fort Howard 
offers so much more. The company revels in 
its employees and their accomplishments. 

The company boasts of employee teamwork 
and commitment to manufacturing quality 
products for its customers. In company publi- 
cations, it proclaims: "Through our employees 
we have been successful". 

That is indeed appropriate recognition of 
Fort Howard employees' contributions of skill, 
talent, experience, and enthusiasm. 

Let the record speak for itself: 

Fort Howard, in providing more than 3,000 
vital jobs here in Green Bay, is the area's larg- 
est employer. 

The corporation has not had a layoff of 
workers in more than 40 years. 

It is known for its salary and benefits pack- 
age as well as for its stability of employment. 

Fort Howard's Green Bay operations gen- 
erate an annual economic impact of more than 
$500 million in Wisconsin, not even counting 
the 1992 expansion at the Green Bay mill. 

Fort Howard is recognized for its strong en- 
vironmental commitment. The corporation was 
the very first recipient of the Environmental 
Protection Agency's Administrator's Award in 
1991 in recognition of Fort Howard's national 
— leadership. 

ort Howard УРИ the first nation- 
wide brand of tissue products made from 100 
percent recycled fiber, the “Green Forest” 
brand. In addition, the company was the first 
to manufacture a line of tissue products, the 
“Envision” brand, that met or exceeded EPA 
guidelines for post-consumer content. 

The company is the largest manufacturer of 
tissue products (towels, napkins, and bath tis- 
sue) made from 100 percent recycled fiber. 

Fort Howard is one of the Nation's largest, 
most technologically advanced recyclers of 
waste paper—1.3 million tons annually. 

The corporation has invested more than $1 
billion in new equipment in the past 12 
years—an amount equivalent to about one- 
half of the entire tissue industry's total new 
capital investment. 

Fort Howard is a lean, tough, world-class 
competitor in both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. 

Based on a culture of resourcefulness, pride 
and family values, the once small, upstart 
company has grown to become one of the 
largest and most aggressive companies in the 
paper industry. 

Fort Howard Corp. sprang into being in 
1919 in Green Bay from the efforts of entre- 
preneur and visionary Austin E. Cofrin. The 
following year, Cofrin and 43 original employ- 
ees began operations in a 30,000-square-foot 
building on the west bank of the Fox River. 

From there, the company spread to facilities 
in Muskogee, OK, and Rincon, GA, where Fort 
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Howard is the largest employer in these cities, 
with more than 1,000 employees in each. 

Over the past 75 years, Fort Howard has 
compiled an enviable record of leadership in 
providing new products, new jobs, new tax 
revenues, increased property values, and 
community involvement in many ways. 

Given the drastic changes sweeping Amer- 
ican industries of all kinds, we should all thank 
God for Fort Howard, and pray that this was 
only its first outstanding 75 years of leadership 
and growth. 


TOLEDO COUNCIL OF РТА AND TO- 
LEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPONSOR 


ТТН ANNUAL DRUG FREE 
SCHOOLS WEEK 
HON. MARCY KAPTUR 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, from February 
14 through February 25, the Toledo Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Toledo Pub- 
lic Schools will sponsor jointly the Seventh An- 
nual Drug Free Schools Week. | would like to 
take this opportunity to thank all of these dedi- 
cated adults for their ongoing efforts to edu- 
cate the young people of our community on 
the evils of drug and alcohol abuse. 

We all know there is no better way to stop 
drug and alcohol abuse among our Nation's 
children than the love and guidance of con- 
cerned adults. The parents and teachers in 
our community, who devote so much of their 
time to ridding our community of drugs and al- 
cohol and the negative social consequences 
that accompany their use, deserve our grati- 
tude. Combating and preventing drug and al- 
cohol abuse is one of the most difficult yet im- 
portant challenges facing our country. 

| believe that it is essential for communities 
to organize within themselves to find solutions 
to the drug epidemic. 1 commend the Toledo 
Parent-Teachers Associations and Toledo 
Public Schools for their dedication to this chal- 
lenge. Our future depends on it. 


POPULATION TOPS U.S. GLOBAL 
AGENDA 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, in September of 
this year, representatives of the nations of the 
world meeting in Cairo, Egypt, will convene 
the People Summit—the International Con- 
ference on Population and Development. This 
will be the third decennial global conference 
on the progress achieved and the problems 
ahead in the effort to stabilize the world's pop- 
ulation. 

Demographers tell us that the actions taken, 
or opportunities missed, in the remaining 
years of this century will determine whether 
the world's population stabilizes at between 8 
and 9 billion, or whether it will soar to 11, 15, 
or even 20 billion before it levels off. The 
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greater the numbers, the more severe the im- 
pact will be on food and water supplies, forest 
lands, and virtually all elements of the human 
condition—from child and maternal health and 
mortality to literacy to the overall quality of life. 

As we enter the second session of the 103d 
Congress and undertake a massive rewrite of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, | urge all of my 
colleagues—and especially those with whom | 
have the privilege to serve on the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee—to ensure that popu- 
lation concerns will have a high priority. 

| call your attention to a recent editorial in 
the Portland Press Herald that, | believe, intel- 
ligently and concisely summarizes the con- 
sequences of rapid population growth in the 
world today. 

[From the Portland Press Herald, Nov. 17, 


POPULATION AT THE TOP OF U.S. GLOBAL 
AGENDA 

With population outstripping food supply, 
time is short. In the time it takes to read 
this sentence, 15 more human beings have 
entered the world. Second by second, they 
keep coming, adding 100 million people а 
year to a planet that already, in many areas, 
can't feed its own. Earth's population of 5.5 
billion could double in less than 40 years, de- 
spite famine, war, disease and natural disas- 
ter. 

It should be no surprise, then, that an ad- 
ministration recommited to America's 
former role in international population as- 
sistance planning should make that its No. 1 
priority for global action. Tim Wirth, the 
Clinton administration's counselor on global 
affairs, has been put in charge of organizing 
a new State Department bureau on global is- 
sues. These will include democracy and 
human rights, environment, population, nar- 
cotics and terrorism. 

Chief among these whole Earth" con- 
cerns, however, will be population. 

“Stabilizing the global population dwarfs 
all other priorities in terms of its impor- 
tance. Population must be at the top of our 
agenda for global cooperation," says Wirth, 
the dynamic former U.S. senator from Colo- 


rado. 

Part of the new emphasis will be a major 
effort to make voluntary family planning 
services" available throughout the world by 
2000 


The administration's actions follow a so- 
bering report this summer that population 
growth is  outstripping food supply. 
Worldwatch Institute revealed that in three 
major food production sectors—farms, live- 
stock ranches and oceanic fisheries—popu- 
lation pressures were reducing the amount of 
food consumed by each person worldwide. 

The food needs of those 100 million people 
who are being added every year are being 
met through those already here having to 
eat less. 

Increasingly, next fall's meeting in Cairo 
of the U.N. International Conference on Pop- 
ulation and Development is promising to be 
a defining factor in what kind of world we 
take into the 21st century. The Population 
Institute rightly calls it our last real 
chance before the end of this century, to 
bring together in a consensus the voices of 
our planet's leaders. This time there will be 
no choice but to discuss the population crisis 
and the hard decisions that must be made 
globally." 

By now it's clear: Population growth 
equals more poor people equals less food 
equals a worse world for everybody in it. It's 
a fate we shouldn't wish on our most hated 
enemies, let alone our loving children. 
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REMOVAL OF TAX EXEMPTION 
FOR GOVERNMENT SPONSORED 
ENTERPRISES IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a bill that would give the District of Co- 
lumbia the ability to bring much-needed reve- 
nue to its treasury. My proposal would amend 
the District’s Home Rule Act to remove the ex- 
emption from District taxes enjoyed by three 
Government sponsored enterprises—the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association [Fannie 
Mae], the Student Loan Marketing Association 
{Sallie Mae], and the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation [Freddie Mac]. 

My bill is designed to expand the District's 
tax base. The last thing | would want to do is 
drive these entities out of the District. Thus, 
my bill ensures that Fannie Mae and Sallie 
Mae maintain their principal offices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as they do now. 

The District of Columbia just released the 
audited results of its fiscal year 1993 financial 
Statement. Economic recovery is not reflected 
on the balance sheet. 

Each of the city's major revenue sources, 
the property tax, the individual income tax, 
and the general sales tax, were below esti- 
mates, and the general sales tax and individ- 
ual income tax were even below fiscal year 
1992 receipts. 

There is broad consensus that the future fis- 
cal health of the city depends in large part on 
its ability to expand its tax base. Unfortunately, 
we in Congress must bear some responsibility 
for a deficient local tax base. We prohibit the 
District from imposing a tax on the income of 
non-residents. And, in granting Federal char- 
ters to Fannie Mae, Sallie Mae, and Freddie 
Mac, we shielded them from State and local 
taxes. 

Fannie Mae, Sallie Mae, and Freddie Mac 
are major corporations with billions of dollars 
in assets and annual revenues. Indeed, they 
are subject to Federal taxation, and in 1992 
they had a combined Federal taxable income 
of nearly S5 billion. My bill would remove an 
unwarranted and unfair tax exemption and 
allow the District to reach this income as well. 

Finally, under my bill the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia must report to the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia and the 
Committee оп Governmental Affairs of the 
Senate detailing the potentíal effects of the bill 
on the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

І urge my colleagues to support this bill. 


TRIBUTE TO AL DREAS 
HON. JERRY F. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1994 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute and bring to my colleagues' atten- 
tion the achievements of Mr. Al Dreas, who on 
February 12—the birthday of our Nation's 16th 
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President, Illinois’ Abraham Lincoln—will cele- 
brate his 1,000th radio broadcast. 

Al Dreas, who is a radio broadcaster with 
WHCO Radio in Sparta, IL, has spent 20 
years in broadcasting. On February 12, he will 
host the Polka Party Program from Rick's Up- 
town Cafe in downtown Sparta. Al, who is a 
native of Nashville, IL, provides his audience 
with entertainment and his broadcast is one of 
the most popular in southern Illinois. 

| ask my colleagues to join me on this day 
in paying tribute to Al Dreas and his career in 
broadcasting. Our congratulations go out to 
him on this very special occasion. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD 
TURKEY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | wish to draw 
to the attention of my colleagues a recent ex- 
change of letters with the Department of State 
regarding United States policy toward Turkey 
and Turkish efforts to combat the insurgency 
of the Kurdistan Workers' Party [PKK] in the 
southeastern part of the country. This ex- 
change was prompted by a VOA editorial late 
last year on United States policy toward the 
situation in southeast Turkey. 

In a number of respects, the situation in 
Turkey appears to be worsening in recent 
months. The economic situation has deterio- 
rated. The government's military offensive in 
the southeast against the PKK is not making 
much progress despite recent Turkish 
crossborder bombing in Iraq and Iran against 
PKK strongholds. 

As a key friend and NATO ally of the United 
States, the situation in Turkey is of intense 
United States interest. It is in our interest and 
in the interest of the United States-Turkish re- 
lationship to ensure that Turkey successfully 
resolve the problems in the southeast. Military 
force alone will not solve this problem. A politi- 
cal and social solution is critical to the long- 
term resolution of the situation of the Kurds in 
southeast Turkey. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, January 15, 1994. 
Hon. LEE. H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
December 7 letter expressing concern about 
U.S. policy toward Turkey and Turkish ef- 
forts to combat the insurgency of the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) in the 
southeastern part of the country. I apologize 
for the delay in our reply. 

You are correct that the situation in the 
southeast is deteriorating, primarily because 
the PKK has accelerated its terrorist cam- 
paign over the past six months. Increasing 
PKK attacks have involved acts of murder 
and extortion against innocent civilians. The 
PKK has kidnapped foreign tourists, includ- 
ing a young American who was held for 
seven weeks late last year. PKK terrorism 
also has an international dimension. Last 
fall's spate of terrorist attacks in several Eu- 
ropean capitals led Germany to ban the orga- 
nization. 

We also share your concerns about human 
rights violations committed by Turkish 
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forces in the southeast. There are reports of 
significant human rights violations, includ- 
ing extrajudicial killings and torture, com- 
mitted by the Turkish military in its 
counterterrorism campaign. 

Our Post-Cold War policy toward Turkey is 
evolving away from an emphasis on security 
toward a broader bilateral partnership to 
more fully develop our economic ties. Our 
concern for Ankara’s security nevertheless 
remains an integral part of U.S. policy, given 
Turkey’s strategic importance. Within that 
context, the U.S, supports Turkey іп its 
fight against terrorism. At the same time, 
we continue to urge Turkey’s leaders to seek 
political and social solutions to the problem 
of their Kurdish citizens in the southeast, 
and to prevent violations of human rights in 
its military campaigns. The President ad- 
dressed these issues during Prime Minister 
Ciller’s visit to Washington in October. As- 
sistant Secretary Oxman reiterated our mes- 
sage to Mrs. Ciller as well as Turkish mili- 
tary leaders during the visit last month to 
Ankara. 

The November 13 Voice of America edi- 
torial to which you refer in your letter was 
prepared by USIA and was approved by the 
Department's Office of Southern European 
Affairs. The editorial’s condemnation of ter- 
rorism by the PKK and the non-Kurdish Dev 
Sol organization accurately reflects U.S. pol- 
icy as does its reference to Prime Minister 
Ciller's recognition that lasting solutions 
to the problems of southeastern Turkey will 
be found in economic and political initia- 
tives, not simply through security meas- 
ures." It is important to note that this edi- 
torial’s focus on terrorism was prompted in 
part by the PKK's terrorist campaign іп 
Western Europe in early November. 

lagree with your views on the need for bal- 
ance in both our policy and public state- 
ments. The November 13 editorial could have 
addressed our concerns about human rights, 
Overall, we believe that VOA's reporting is 
balanced. For example, a VOA editorial of 
June 18, 1993 (copy attached) addressed the 
need for political solutions in more detail. 

Regarding your concern about future U.S. 
military assistance to Turkey, the principal 
goal of our transfers of excess defense arti- 
cles is to strengthen the defense of a NATO 
ally. We assess each request for the transfer 
of defense material in light of our broader se- 
curity interests in the region, and we mon- 
itor the use of EDA equipment through re- 
ports from our military and diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Turkey, as well as from the 
press and non-governmental organizations. 
We will continue to consult with Congress 
before undertaking sensitive transfers. 

I appreciate having your views about Tur- 
key’s need to adopt a more flexible approach 
to the problems in the southeast and to cor- 
rect human rights abuses. Please be assured 
that we will continue to urge the Turks pub- 
licly and privately to balance the need to 
fight terrorism with the equally important 
goals of seeking a political solution and pro- 
tecting human rights. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
PETER TARNOFF, 
Acting Secretary. 
Date—June 18, 1993, 
Type—Editoríal, 
Number—0-05443, 
Title—U.S.-Turkey Partnership, 
CONTENT—THIS IS THE SECOND OF Two Epi- 

TORIALS BEING RELEASED FOR BROADCAST 

JUNE 18, 1993. 

Anncr: Next, an editorial reflecting the 
views of the U.S. Government. 
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Voice: Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher recently visited Turkey, a long-time 
friend and ally of the United States. With 
more than fifty million people. Turkey is a 
strategically located military and economic 
power. And with a democratic, secular gov- 
ernment, this predominantly Muslim coun- 
try is also a bridge between Europe and the 
Middle East. 

In his meetings with President Suyleman 
Demirel and other Turkish officials, Sec- 
retary of State Christopher discussed the 
strengthening of political, military and eco- 
nomic ties between the U.S. and Turkey. He 
announced that the U.S. will transfer fifty- 
nine million dollars’ worth of surplus mili- 
tary equipment to Turkey. It was also an- 
nounced that Turkey will purchase two hun- 
dred seventy-seven million dollars’ worth of 
helicopters and aircraft parts and supplies 
from the U.S. 

In addition to discussing diplomatic ties, 
Secretary of State Christopher stressed the 
need for continued improvement in Turkish 
human rights practices, particularly in re- 
gard to Turkey's large Kurdish minority. 
The U.S, has often pointed out to the Turk- 
ish government that the rights of the Kurds, 
like those of all citizens, must be fully re- 
spected. The U.S. has been encouraged by re- 
cent steps by the Turkish government to- 
ward more respect for the human and cul- 
tural rights of the Kurds. 

Unfortunately, the situation of Turkey's 
Kurds has been harmed by the violent ac- 
tions of the Kurdish Workers Party, or P-K- 
K, a Marxist-Leninist group established in 
the mid-1970s. The P-K-K has received aid 
from Iran, Syria and Iraq, and has carried 
out terrorist attacks in Turkey, as well as 
throughout Western Europe. Last month, the 
P-K-K ambushed and killed a group of Turk- 
ish soldiers in Bingol province in eastern 
Turkey. This savage action ended а two- 
month-old P-K-K cease-fire and appeared to 
be intended as а provocation to stop the 
process of political accommodation that the 
Turkish government had been considering. 
Despite the renewed P-K-K terrorism, the 
Turkish government has decided to move 
forward with an offer of limited amnesty for 
some P-K-K members. The U.S. welcomes 
this move. The long-term solution to the 
problems in southeastern Turkey must be 
found through political, not military, means. 

As Secretary of State Christopher noted, 
Turkey is “а strong regional power, which 
can be a positive force in the peaceful settle- 
ment of regional disputes." Turkey played а 
major role in the international effort to re- 
verse Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. In addition, 
Turkey supports the international commu- 
nity's efforts to bring humanitarian relief to 
the people of northern Iraq. who are block- 
aded by the Baghdad government. More re- 
cently, Turkey has worked with the U.S. and 
Russia to try to end the conflict between Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan. For these and other 
reasons, as Secretary of State Christopher 
said, the U.S. looks forward to an expanded 
partnership” with Turkey. 

Anner: 

That was an editorial reflecting the views 
of the U.S. Government. 


Date: November 13, 1993 
Type: Editorial 
Title: Terrorism Against Turkey and the 
West 
Content: This is the Only Editorial Being Re- 
leased for Broadcast November 13, 1993 
Anncr: Next, an editorial reflecting the 
views of the U.S. Government. 
Voice: Of the democratic nations threat- 
ened by international terrorism few have 
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been hit harder than Turkey. Terrorists re- 
cently attacked Turkish citizens and inter- 
ests across Western Europe. The attacks 
killed one person and wounded twenty-three 
in cities in Germany. Switzerland, Britain 
and Denmark. In June, a similar campaign of 
murder and bombing was launched against 
Turkish citizens in six European nations. 

One of the groups that has waged a war of 
terrorism against Turkey in recent years is 
the Kurdistan Workers Party, or P-K-K, 
which poses a growing threat to U.S. inter- 
ests in Turkey. This terrorist group is com- 
posed primarily of Turkish Kurds seeking to 
establish a Marxist state in southeastern 
Turkey. Established in the mid-1970s, the P- 
K-K has carried out numerous attacks inside 
Turkey and has escalated its attacks on 
Turkish interests in Western Europe and 
against rival Kurdish groups. The P-K-K has 
received aid and safehaven from Syria, Iran, 
and Iraq, and has used training camps in 
Lebanon's Syrian-controlled Bekaa Valley. 

Competing with the P-K-K in terrorist 
murder and destruction is Devrimci Sol, ог 
Dev Sol. Formed in 1978 as a splinter faction 
of the Turkish People's Liberation Front, 
Dev Sol espouses a Marxist ideology, is in- 
tensely xenophobic and is virulently anti- 
American and anti-NATO. Financed chiefly 
by robbery and extortion, Dev Sol terrorists 
have attacked Turkish officials, foreign busi- 
nessmen and NATO military officers and 
bombed dozens of Western diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and cultural facilities. The group 
claimed responsibility for killing two Amer- 
ican contractors and attempted to kill a U.S. 
air force officer in 1991. Dev Sol was respon- 
sible for two rocket attacks against the U.S. 
consulate in Istanbul in 1992. 

Like the P-K-K, Dev Sol has failed in its 
effort to intimidate the government of Tur- 
key through a campaign of arson, kidnap- 
ping, and murder. To its credit, Turkey has 
refused to negotiate with terrorists or con- 
cede to the demands. Prime Minister Tansu 
Ciller recently reaffirmed her government's 
determination to eradicate the ‘terrorist 
plague" that has afflicted the people of Tur- 
key. At the same time, Prime Minister Ciller 
has made it clear that lasting solutions to 
the problems of southeastern Turkey will be 
found in economic and political initiatives, 
not simply through security measures. 

The U.S. condemns the most recent acts of 
terrorism directed against Turkey. The U.S. 
has an ongoing anti-terrorist training assist- 
ance program with Turkey, one of the larg- 
est such programs offered by the U.S. Re- 
spect for Turkey's territorial integrity and 
its right to self-defense against terrorist vio- 
lence is longstanding U.S. policy. The U.S. 
calls on all nations to join Turkey in its 
fight against a common enemy—inter- 
national terrorism. 

Anncr: That was an editorial reflecting the 
views of the U.S. Government. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, December 7, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN М. CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR CHRIS: I write regarding the situation 
in the predominantly Kurdish-area in south- 
east Turkey and U.S. policy toward Turkey 
on this issue. 

By many accounts, the political and eco- 
nomic situation in southeast Turkey today 
is deteriorating. It is my impression that the 
Turkish government's response to this situa- 
tion has been to focus primarily on a mili- 
tary solution to the problem. Efforts to 
eliminate the PKK organization through use 
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of force over the last decade—and, more ag- 
gressively since December 1992—appear to 
have produced few positive results. The PKK 
maintains significant grassroots support 
within southeast Turkey and, by some ac- 
counts, this support is growing due, in part, 
to the methods employed by the Turkish 
gendarme and military against the civilian 
population. 


I have serious concerns about U.S. policy 
toward Turkey on this issue. Specifically, I 
draw your attention to two issues: (1) a 
statement of U.S. policy presented in a Voice 
of America editorial on PKK terrorism 
broadcast on November 13, 1993; and (2) the 
provision of U.S. military equipment to Tur- 
key for use in the military campaign in the 
southeast. 


First, the VOA editorial addresses only one 
aspect of the Kurdish problem in Turkey— 
that of PKK terrorism. By presenting the 
issue in this way, it leaves the impression 
that the United States government views the 
problem in southeast Turkey as predomi- 
nately, if not exclusively, one of terrorism. 
By endorsing eradication of the 'terrorist 
plague' and crediting Turkey's unwillingness 
to “concede to terrorist demands“, the Unit- 
ed States is seen as endorsing the tactics of 
the Turkish military to address the problems 
of southeast Turkey. 


I would like to raise a number of questions 
about this VOA editorial and its implica- 
tions for U.S. policy: 


Who approved the text of the VOA edi- 
torial? 

Does the language of the editorial rep- 
resent U.S. policy on this issue? 


Why was there no attempt in the editorial 
to balance Turkish concerns regarding ter- 
rorism with often-stated U.S. concerns re- 
garding human rights in this area? 


Why does the editorial fail to address more 
directly the central importance of opening 
political and economic opportunities and op- 
tions for the Kurdish population in Turkey? 


How has the message of this editorial been 
interpreted in Ankara? 


Second, the United States continues to 
provide military hardware to Turkey for use 
in its military campaign in the southeast. I 
understand that there is consideration being 
given to providing additional U.S. military 
assistance for this purpose. I believe we 
should approach with great caution the ques- 
tion of further involving the United States 
in the conflict in southeast Turkey under 
present circumstances. 


I understand the desire to be helpful to 
Turkey, à NATO ally and friend, on this dif- 
ficult issue. I condemn the terrorist tactics 
employed by the PKK and I have no doubt 
that the PKK represents a serious security 
problem for the Government of Turkey. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe we must be careful, both 
in our statements and in our actions, not to 
be drawn into a Turkish Government mili- 
tary campaign that may not fully be consist- 
ent with broader U.S. interests in the region. 


I appreciate your consideration of this 
matter. I look forward to a future dialogue 
with you on this matter. 


With best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 
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EUGENE AND CONNIE ROTH HON- 
ORED WITH COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICE AWARD 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
lo join with the S.J. Strauss Lodge of the B'nai 
B'rith as they gather to honor a distinguished 
couple | am honored to call my personal 
friends, as well as constituents. On February 
13, 1994, Eugene and Connie Roth will re- 
ceive the prestigious Community Service 
Award at the Lodge's 50th annual Lincoln Day 
Dinner. 

The Community Service Award is given 
each year to a person or persons who exem- 
plify the standards of leadership and service 
set forth by B'nai B'rith. The Award is espe- 
cially notable this year as it celebrates its 
golden anniversary, and the B'nai B'rith itself 
celebrates its 150th anniversary, making it the 
oldest service organization in the nation. 

It is not surprising that the Lodge chose to 
honor the Roths in this anniversary year. The 
list of organizations and boards to which they 
have contributed their time and efforts is al- 
most endless. Currently, Gene, an attorney, is 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Wilkes 
University and 1 am pleased to serve on that 
board with him. In 1993, Gene was honored 
for his fundraising efforts as Outstanding Vol- 
unteer Fund Raiser by the National Society of 
Fund Raising Executives. Connie has been 
honored time and again for her tireless service 
to various Jewish organizations and her biog- 
raphy appears in Who's Who Among Amer- 
ican Women. Other organizations that have 
benefited from Connie's volunteerism include 
Mercy, General and Geisinger Hospital auxil- 
iaries, Home Health Visiting Nurses, and As- 
sociation for Retarded Citizens. 

Gene, former chairman of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Partnership/Chamber of Com- 
merce, was honored for his achievements by 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce as re- 
cipient of its Distinguished Pennsylvanian 
Award. His overall achievements are reflected 
by his inclusion in Who's Who in American 
Law and Who's Who in the World. 

One of the reasons that | am so proud to 
represent the 11th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania is the absolute dedication and 
unquestionable integrity of its community lead- 
ers and volunteers. The Roth's commitment to 
service is a perfect example of the character 
of the people that 1 have the privilege to serve 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania. | am pleased to 
have this opportunity to join with the S.J. 
Strauss Lodge in paying tribute to this out- 
standing couple and to bring just a few of their 
achievements to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 


ST. PAUL TIME CAPSULE 
HON. MICHAEL J. KOPETSKI 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ac- 
knowledge the recent discovery of a time cap- 
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sule in the St. Paul Catholic Church, St. Paul, 
OR. The time capsule was opened on Thurs- 
day, January 6, 1994, marking the 155th anni- 
versary of the first Mass in Oregon. 

St. Paul's Catholic Church, built in 1869, is 
described as the oldest masonry structure in 
the Northwest and recently was damaged in a 
rare Oregon earthquake on March 23, 1993. 
Construction workers were clearing debris and 
found the rusty box shaken from its niche in 
the bricks of the church on New Year's Eve. 

Archbishop William J. Levada of Portland 
did the honors of opening the box, using a 
grinding tool to help pry open the capsule and 
reveal its contents: a recipe for "Kornherr's 
mango sauce", the remains of "The Tablet" 
an 1844 newspaper, a small blackened Mirac- 
ulous Medal, and stuck to one side, a badly 
worn piece of paper currency. 

A diverse gathering of schoolchildren, histo- 
rians, and local residents, including descend- 
ants of the original French-Canadian fur trap- 
pers who settled the area were present for the 
ceremony. 

Mr. Speaker, this event provides a rare 
glimpse into Oregon's rich history. We can 
learn from this glimpse of the past, as we 
chart our way into the future. 


TRIBUTE TO LUCHA VILLA, MR. 
AMIGO 1993 


HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend and pay tribute to Ms. Lucha Villa, 
the newly selected Mr. Amigo. 

Every year, members of the Mr. Amigo As- 
sociation, who represent the city of Browns- 
ville, TX, travel to Mexico City to select a new 
Mr. Amigo to serve as honored guest of the 
Mr. Amigo festivities in Brownsville, TX. The 
Mr. Amigo festivity is a 4-day international 
event in which the United States and Mexico 
are joined. in celebration of the cultures of 
these neighboring countries. During the Mr. 
Amigo celebration, which originated as a pre- 
Lenten festival, Brownsville citizens participate 
in a series of parades, dances, and parties to 
demonstrate the goodwill of both countries. It 
is a well-planned major function which is en- 
joyed and eagerly anticipated by many south 
Texans as well as our winter visitors. 

Ms. Lucha Villa is the 30th Mexican citizen 
to be honored by the Mr. Amigo Association. 
Ironically, this award coincides with Ms. Villa's 
30th anniversary in the entertainment world. 
Since 1963, Ms. Lucha Villa has been delight- 
ing aficionados of Mexican ranchera and bole- 
ro music throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world with her performances. Her distin- 
guished career began with her widely heralded 
debut in the classical silver screen of Mexico 
with the movie "El Gallo de Oro." She is an 
actress and musician, with a total of 45 mov- 
ies, 50 hit records, and numerous stage, musi- 
cal, and television presentations. 

A native of Chihuahua, Mexico, Ms. Lucha 
Villa is the perfect recipient of the Mr. Amigo 
award, for she has, over the long period of her 
career, taken the unique mariachi and bolero 
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style to numerous foreign countries, including 
sold-out performances in the United States. A 
true ambassador of her country and her cul- 
ture, she has been praised by numerous orga- 
nizations for her unconditional commitment to 
improve mutual understanding and coopera- 
lion between Mexico and the United States. 
Ms. Villa should be recognized for both her ar- 
tistic ability, and for her contribution to the 
commitment of understanding between na- 
lions. 

The impact of her persona is best summa- 
rized by the eloquent words of world famous 
Latin America author Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 
He notes: 

Behind the voice and the face lies a human 
being, indestructibly splendid; with an astro- 
naut's discipline; an indomitable vocation 
and almost fatalistic view that there is not 
gift in life; you earn it. 

As Mr. Amigo, Ms. Lucha Villa will receive 
the red-carpet treatment when she visits 
Brownsville as the city's honored guest during 
the upcoming Mr. Amigo celebration. During 
her 3-day stay on the border, she will make 
personal appearances in the parades and at 
other fiesta events. Official welcome recep- 
tions will be staged by organizations in Cam- 
eron County, TX, and the cities of Brownsville, 
TX, and Matamoros, Tamaulipas Mexico. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in extending 
congratulations to Ms. Lucha Villa for being 
honored with this special award. 


SAM B. HALL, JR. FEDERAL 
BUILDING AND U.S. COURTHOUSE 


HON. JIM CHAPMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, today it is my 
honor to introduce legislation to name the 
Federal Building and United States Court- 
house located in Marshall, TX the "Sam B. 
Hall, Jr. Federal Building and United States 
Courthouse." Sam B. Hall, Jr. is currently 
serving as a United States District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Texas. Prior to this 
honor, Judge Hall was my predecessor in rep- 
resenting the First Congressional District of 
Texas in the U.S. Congress, where he served 
from 1977 until 1985. By naming this court- 
house after Sam B. Hall, Jr. we are recogniz- 
ing a man who is a dedicated public servant 
and has given much to the people of Marshall, 
the State of Texas, and America. 

Sam B. Hall, Jr. was born and raised in 
Marshall, TX and has given a lifetime of com- 
mitment to the community and its people. He 
graduated from Marshall High School in 1940 
and the College of Marshall in 1942. He at- 
tended the University of Texas at Austin, 
served in the U.S. Army Air Corps, and upon 
discharge from the Air Corps, enrolled in 
Baylor University where in 1948 he received 
an L.L.B. degree from Baylor School of Law. 

Upon graduation from Baylor, Judge and 
Mrs. Hall returned to Marshall where Judge 
Hall practiced law until his election to Con- 
gress in 1976. During his years in private 
practice, Judge Hall had a distinguished legal 
career, and devoted his time not only toward 
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the judiciary but toward improving the сотти- 
nity. He is a member of many civic and com- 
munity organizations and is the recipient of 
numerous awards and honors. 

As former Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Judge Hall served on the House 
Judiciary Committee—serving as the chairman 
of the Administrative Law and Governmental 
Affairs Subcommittee and as a member of the 
Immigration, Refugees and International Law 
Subcommittee; the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee—serving as a member and past chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Compensation, Pen- 
sion and Insurance and as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investiga- 
tions; and the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control. His leadership was dem- 
onstrated through his work on issues such as 
POW/MIA's, U.S. involvement in Lebanon, and 
justice matters. 

In 1985, Judge Hall resigned his seat in 
Congress and was sworn in to his current po- 
sition as a United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Texas. The request of 
Judge Hall's colleagues that the Congress be- 
stow this honor of naming the Marshall court- 
house in Judge Hall's name is a tribute to his 
work and dedication to the bench. 

Throughout his life as a dedicated public 
servant, Judge Sam B. Hall has never lost 
sight of the importance of his family. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946 he married the former Mad- 
eleine Segal of Jefferson, TX. Along with 
being a devoted and loving husband, together 
Sam and Madeleine have raised three daugh- 
ters: Mrs. Becky Palmer of Marshall; Mrs. 
Amanda Wynn of Marshall; and Mrs. Sandra 
Bodenhamer of Fort Worth. 

All who know Sam B. Hall, Jr. know the 
quality of man he is and the values he rep- 
resents. | believe it is fitting and proper that 
the Federal Building and United States Court- 
house in Marshall be dedicated to Sam B. 
Hall, Jr. Such a tribute is richly deserved and 
| urge all Members of Congress who served 
with Judge Hall and all who honor dedicated 
public servants and hard-working Americans 
to support this designation. 


TRIBUTE TO LYNDA AND PHIL 
SAVAGE 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and inspired leadership of Lynda and 
Phil Savage of San Bernardino, CA. The Sav- 
ages, who have demonstrated a remarkable 
dedication to the needs of San Bernardino 
over the past 25 years, will be honored for 
their commitment to the Inland Empire Sym- 
phony later this month as they are presented 
with the 1994 Golden Baton Award. 

Lynda and Phil grew up in San Bernardino, 
attended local schools, and returned to the 
area to establish their professional careers 
and raise their family. Lynda taught school for 
10 years and Phil joined a local law firm 
where he is today a practicing partner. Their 
involvement and active leadership in the com- 
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munity, ranging from education to the law to 
{һе arts, has been instrumental to San 
Bernardino maintaining its civic culture and 
pride. 

As community leaders, Phil and Lynda are 
well known for their long-term and dedicated 
service to numerous organizations throughout 
the inland empire. Lynda has served in a vari- 
ety of leadership positions including the presi- 
dency of the Law Auxiliary of San Bernardino 
County, Assistance League of San 
Bernardino, the National Charity League, and 
the Inland Empire YWCA. She has also been 
active in the Inland Empire Symphony Guild 
and served on the Board. Lynda is currently 
the vice president of Les Confreres, an elder 
and active member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and is an active member of the 
Tachikawa Sister-City Committee. She was re- 
cently elected president of the San Bernardino 
Unified School! District Board of Education. 
Phil has received local and statewide recogni- 
tion for his accomplishment in the field of law 
and has distinguished himself in the area of 
community service through his involvement 
with Arrowhead United Way, San Bernardino 
County Heart Association, the Boys’ Club of 
San Bernardino, the Inland Empire Symphony 
Association, and other civic organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, Phil and Lynda's children, Sheryl and 
Philip, and their many friends in honoring this 
special couple for their extensive and dedi- 
cated service. Over the years, Lynda and Phil 
have touched the lives of many people in our 
community and it is only fitting that the House 
recognize them today. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES E. KUBBE, 
JR. 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Charles E. Kubbe, Jr., of troop 89 in Provi- 
dence, RI and he is honored this week for his 
noteworthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
їп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patro! and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Charles worked 
for the Franciscan Missionaries of St. Mary at 
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their Fruit Hill Avenue cemetery in repairing 
the inlaid headstones and clearing the path- 
ways throughout the cemetery. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Charles E. 
Kubbe, Jr. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts for establishing the Eagle Scout 
Award and the strenuous criteria its aspirants 
must meet. This program has through its 80 
years honed and enhanced the leadership 
Skills and commitment to public service of 
many outstanding Americans, two dozen of 
whom now serve in the House. 

И is my sincere belief that Charles E. 
Kubbe, Jr., will continue his public service and 
in so doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 


NEGOTIATIONS UNDER THE UNIT- 
ED STATES-JAPAN FRAMEWORK 
AGREEMENT 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, this week, top 
United States officials enter the last leg of 
what has been a multiyear marathon of trade 
negotiations with the Japanese. Over the past 
dozen years, the United States Government 
has sent delegations to talk with the Japanese 
about sector specific, structural, and macro- 
economics issues, but to little or no avail. We 
still find ourselves facing recordbreaking trade 
deficits with Japan, approaching $60 billion for 
1993, due in large measure to countless hid- 
den barriers to United States products enter- 
ing the Japanese market. 

President Clinton and his talented trade 
team, led by United States Trade Representa- 
tive Mickey Kantor, have recently won major 
trade victories, including the passage of the 
NAFTA and the conclusion of the Uruguay 
round. They have achieved real results in mar- 
kets around the globe, but such progress in 
large part eludes them in Japan. 

In the eyes of many in Congress, the prob- 
lem we have with Japan is clear: bureaucratic 
resistance to change that would open the Jap- 
anese market to foreign products. When 
Japan, in the context of the Uruguay round, 
agreed to allow some imports of foreign-grown 
rice, many hoped that this signaled the start of 
a new, more cooperative, and constructive pe- 
riod in Japan's trade relations with both the 
United States and the rest of the world. But 
the events of the past 6 months throughout 
the United States-Japan framework agreement 
talks have indicated otherwise. 

When Prime Minister Hosokawa comes to 
Washington at the end of this week to meet 
with President Clinton, my hope is that the two 
leaders will announce good, substantive 
agreements on Government procurement, in- 
surance, and automotive trade. These agree- 
ments must provide for tangible and measur- 
able progress. | also hope that they will an- 
nounce further improvements in the Japanese 
tariff offer in the Uruguay round on wood, cop- 
per, and white distilled spirits. 
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| fully support the U.S. objectives in the 
framework talks. If these negotiations do not 
yield the necessary results, the United States 
should pursue an alternative course of action 
that will truly restore some semblance of bal- 
ance and equity to our bilateral trade relation- 
ship. 


HONORING GERRY GROSS, ELAINE 
GROSS, AND JACK FRIEDMAN 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join with the membership of Young Israel of 
Plainview in honoring three of its outstanding 
members, Elaine Gross, Gerry Gross, and 
Jack Friedman. These three outstanding indi- 
viduals will be feted at the synagogue's 22d 
annual testimonial dinner on February 26. 
Each of these distinguished members has 
contributed greatly to both the growth of 
Young Israel of Plainview as well as the Plain- 
view community. 

Gerry Gross has diligently served the mem- 
bership of Plainview's Young Israel. He has 
been a vice president, board member, and 
has served on almost every committee within 
the synagogue. He is a staunch supporter of 
community education and is a vital leader of 
the Parent Teachers Association. He believes 
in strong cocurricular programs and was in- 
strumental in forming the school's little league. 

During her many years as an involved mem- 
ber of Young Israel of Plainview, Elaine Gross 
has emerged as a most effective leader. She 
has held the offices of sisterhood president 
and vice president, vice president of the PTA 
and board member. She is a dynamic early 
childhood teacher and has served the commu- 
nity in this capacity for 2 decades. In all her 
undertakings, Elaine exudes selfless dedica- 
tion. 

Jack Friedman will be honored as the con- 
gregation's Chaver Ne'Eman. Young Israel of 
Plainview has grown and benefited from 
Jack's participation as corresponding secretary 
and first vice president. He is a steadfast 
member of the ritual committee and an ardent 
supporter of education. Jack currently serves 
as a board member of the Hebrew Academy 
of Nassau County. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my great privilege to ask 
all my colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to join with me in recognizing these peo- 
ple and hold them up as an example of citi- 
zens to be emulated and honored by all. 


KEY DOCUMENTS PROVE INNO- 
CENCE OF JOSEPH OCCHIPINTI 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1994 
Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my continuing efforts to bring to light all the 
facts in the case of former Immigration and 
Naturalization Service agent Joseph 
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Occhipinti, | submit into the RECORD additional 
key evidence in this case. 

METRO SECURITY INTERNATIONAL LTD., 

Jamaica, N Y, December 30, 1993. 
ANTHONY POPE, 
Attorney At Law, 
Newark, NJ. 

DEAR MR. POPE; On the above date between 
the hours of approximately 10:30 AM and 1:00 
PM I conducted a Specific Polygraph Exam- 
ination on James R. De Szigethy, regarding 
statements he made on an affidavit, dated 
this date, which was personally drafted by 
Mr. De Szigethy, regarding the arrest and 
conviction of Mr. Joseph Occhipinti. 

The following four relevant questions were 
asked: 

(1) "Are you lying about John F. Kennedy 
Jr. telling you he was forced into testifying 
against Joseph Occhipinti?" Reply—No; 

(2) "Are the statements on your affidavit 
regarding your conversation with John F. 
Kennedy Jr., on or about June 11, 1991, lies?" 
Reply—No; 

(3) "Are you lying about statements made 
to you about David D. Dinkens' connection 
to the drug cartels?" Reply—No; 

(4) "Are you lying when you say that John 
F. Kennedy Jr. said he was also forced into 
appearing at the William Smith tríal?" 
Reply—No. 

It is my expert opinion that Mr. De 
Szigethy was truthful. 

Please feel free to contact me if I may be 
of further assistance to you in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. HOLDER, Jr., 
President. 


METRO SECURITY INTERNATIONAL L'TD. 

John J. Holder is the President of Metro 
Security International, Ltd. and the New 
York Institute of Investigation and Security. 
He is a retired Police Detective having been 
with the New York City Police Department 
for twenty years. 

He served in the Public Morals Division of 
the Organized Crime Control Bureau and the 
Queens District Attorney's Squad. He retired 
in 1985. His duties included investigative du- 
ties, interviewing and interrogation of sus- 
pects and witnesses and technical surveil- 
lance. 

Mr. Holder is a graduate of the New York 
Institute of Security апа Polygraph 
Sciences. He graduated in January of 1984 
after having completed 300 hours of instruc- 
tion. 

The course of instruction concentrated on 
the psychological and physiological aspects 
of conducting polygraph examinations, the 
techniques of interviews and interrogation; 
and the practical application of a polygraph 
instrument, commonly known аз a lie de- 
tector." 

In January of 1985, after an internship of 
опе year he became a Certified Polygraph 
Examiner by the American Polygraph Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Holder has administered numerous 
polygraph examinations in both private in- 
dustry and the criminal field. Mr. Holder has 
also instructed in the operation of polygraph 
examinations for the New York Institute of 
Investigation and Security. His expertise has 
been utilized in both criminal and civil af- 
fairs. 

He is also a Certified Protection Profes- 
sional a designation awarded by the Amer- 
ican Society for Industrial Security. He is a 
member in good standing of the following or- 
ganizations: The American Polygraph Asso- 
ciation; The American Society for Industrial 
Security; The International Narcotics En- 
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forcement Officers Association; The Society 
of Professional Investigators; The Empire 
State Polygraph Society: The American 
Academy for Professional Law Enforcement; 
The Pennsylvania Sheriffs’ Association; The 
Detectives Endowment Association and The 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Society. 

Mr. Holder is a licensed Private Investiga- 
tor in New York State and New Jersey. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
WEEK, FEBRUARY 7-11, 1994 


HON. ELIZABETH FURSE 


‘OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the efforts of school counselors who 
spend their days working with America’s chil- 
dren. Schoo! counselors do so many important 
things for our Nation's youth. They work with 
parents, teachers, and principals to help cre- 
ate a positive school climate in which children 
can learn and prosper. 

School counselors assure that the schools 
have a coordinated team effort to address the 
various needs of all the students. They assist 
children in developing self-esteem, which in 
turn fosters the motivation necessary for learn- 
ing. Counselors help identify those children 
who are developmentally disabled or dis- 
advantaged and are in need of special pro- 
grams. 

These professionals help our kids develop 
their educational, social, career, and personal 
strengths and help them to become productive 
citizens. School! counselors provide essential 
expertise in our schools to create a positive 
educational experience. In recognition of their 
important work in education today, this week 
has been named National School Counselors 
Week. 1 want to personally thank all of our Na- 
tion's school counselors for the work you have 
done for America's kids, their families, and our 
schools. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL COUNSELING 
WEEK 


HON. AUSTIN J. MURPHY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to bring to 
the attention of the Congress that February 7 
through 11 is National School Counseling 
Week. 

Preparing American youth for productive fu- 
tures in the challenging 21st century will not 
be an easy undertaking, and it will not be ac- 
complished by the efforts of any one segment 
of our population. Schools, parents and com- 
munity leaders must combine their talents, re- 
sources and expertise to identify the contribu- 
tions each can make toward our shared goal. 
Through collaboration, we can promote initia- 
lives designed to enhance student success 
and support effective programs within school 
reform. 

School! counseling programs are designed 
to help all students develop their educational, 
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career and personal strengths and to become 
responsible and productive citizens. School 
counselors help create and organize these 
programs, as well as provide appropriate 
counselor interventions. 

As the administration and the Congress 
combine their efforts to improve the employ- 
ability of young Americans, the school coun- 
selor takes on an even more valuable role in 
our society. These educational professionals 
assist students, teachers, parents, and admin- 
istrators and provide comprehensive in-school 
programs. 

To ensure career success, school coun- 
selors work with students to develop a com- 
prehensive career plan which targets high 
school completion and exploration of post- 
secondary education opportunities. They as- 
sist in establishing school-to-work transition 
programs, develop positive attitudes toward 
work and encourage work experience activi- 
ties. School counselors help young people ac- 
quire skills for planning, monitoring, and man- 
aging career development as well as develop 
transferable skills to facilitate changes 
throughout their lifetime. They also help stu- 
dents to fully explore their educational and ca- 
reer opportunities and develop excellent com- 
munication and cooperative work skills. 

In light of the recent passage of the School- 
To-Work Opportunities Act and the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, the school coun- 
selor will take on an even more important role 
in helping move America's youth toward есо- 
nomic security and improving their economic 
opportunities. 


SAFETY AND PEACE OF MIND FOR 
THE PEOPLE OF OJAI, CA 


HON, ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
propose legislation to protect our citizens from 
a potentially grave health risk. 

There is a growing realization that exposure 
to potentially harmful amounts of radiation is a 
problem that many people face in the ordinary 
activities of their lives. While most people real- 
ize that you cannot reduce this risk to zero, it 
is only common sense that this risk should be 
minimized whenever possible. 

For this reason, the residents of Ojai, CA, 
are rightly concerned about the installation of 
a new, very powerful, Doppler radar station 
atop Sulphur Mountain. The people of Ojai, 
who have worked so hard to preserve a 
healthy environment in which families can 
raise children, are now faced with the uncer- 
tainty that their homes may be subjected to a 
serious health hazard. 

From the start, ! have insisted that this sen- 
sitive subject be handled with the utmost care 
so that the underlying issues can be resolved 
in a fair manner. My central concern is that 
the health risks associated with this tower 
must be examined carefully so that the com- 
munity of Ojai is protected. 

My efforts in this area include hosting a 
town meeting at which National Weather Serv- 
ice officials appeared, and extensive contacts 
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with that agency as well as with the Secretary 
of Commerce to air these concerns. None of 
these efforts has produced evidence to con- 
vince me that the strong concerns voiced by 
Ojai residents are unfounded. 


The legislation | am introducing will address 
these difficult questions head on and will allow 
them to be resolved once and for all. My bill 
will direct that an independent study be per- 
formed by the National Academy of Sciences 
on the health risks associated with this Dopp- 
ler radar. To protect all those who must live 
and work in the radars path, my legislation 
will prohibit the operation of the unit atop Sul- 
fur Mountain unless the NAS can show that it 
will not impose any significant risk to their 
health. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ojai radar tower, at a mini- 
mum, should be moved to another, less popu- 
lated, area to ameliorate its impact on human 
health. In order to work with the National 
Weather Service, however, my legislation will 
provide an alternative way to resolve the 
issue. Within 12 months of enactment, my bill 
will give us concrete evidence from a credible, 
independent source on whether it is safe for 
{һе operation of the unit to go forward. 


| ask my colleagues to consider whether 
they would be willing to raise their families in 
the path of the powerful beam from this Dopp- 
ler radar. Twelve months is not too long to 
wait for assurance that the community of Ojai 
is protected from any unreasonable health 
risks. 

The text of my legislation follows this state- 
ment, and | urge my colleagues to consider it 
favorably. 


H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SEC. 1. STUDY. 


The Secretary of Commerce shall enter 
into à contract with the National Academy 
of Sciences for the conduct of a study of the 
human health risks to National Weather 
Service employees and the public associated 
with the operation of doppler radar installa- 
tions such as the National Weather Service's 
WSR-88D units. Such study shall focus on 
the unit constructed on Sulphur Mountain in 
Ojai, California, and shall examine the effect 
of radiation emitted by such installations on 
National Weather Service employees and on 
persons living in the vicinity of, or otherwise 
required to be in the vicinity of, the installa- 
tion. The Secretary of Commerce shall trans- 
mit the results of such study to the Congress 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


SEC. 2. PROHIBITION. 


No Federal funds may be expended to oper- 
ate the National Weather Service doppler 
radar installation on Sulphur Mountain in 
Ojai, California, unless the study carried out 
under section 1 finds that there is no signifi- 
cant health risk to National Weather Service 
employees or the public associated with the 
operation of such an installation. 
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RESTORING THE PUBLIC'S FAITH 
IN GOVERNMENT 


HON. ELIZABETH FURSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, earlier today the 
House considered amendments to H.R. 811, 
the Independent Counsel Reauthorization Act. 
One of the amendments concerned whether or 
not Members of Congress should be subject 
to the provisions of the independent counsel 
bill. 

Today, | voted against the Bryant substitute 
which would have weakened the requirement 
standard for Members of Congress under the 
independent counsel bill. | also voted against 
the substantially changed Gekas amendment 
because it now included the text of the Bryant 
amendment, which | had just voted against. 
The amended version of the Gekas proposal 
sets different standards for Members of Con- 
gress than for the President or other officials 
of the executive branch and, as such, was un- 
acceptable. In this vein, | am also a cosponsor 
of H.R. 349, the Congressional Accountability 
Act, which removes congressional exemptions 
from the same laws that apply to all Ameri- 
cans. 

| think Members of Congress should be cov- 
ered by the independent counsel law. If the 
Attorney General receives specific and credi- 
ble information. that a Member of Congress 
may have been engaged in criminal wrong- 
doing, | believe they should be required to 
conduct a preliminary investigation under the 
independent counsel law. While the legislation 
as passed gives the Attorney General the op- 
tion to do this, | think this leaves open a win- 
dow of opportunity for abuse that is unneces- 
sary. People need to know that all credible al- 
legations of criminal actions by an elected offi- 
cial will be pursued, just as this law does for 
the President and the executive branch. Con- 
gress should not set a different standard for it- 
self. 


ARMS FOR THE REVOLUTION: THE 
BULGARIA CONNECTION 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, | commend to my 
colleagues an article entitled “Arms for the 
Revolution: The Bulgaria Connection” which 
appeared in the New York Times on January 
27, 1994. It persuasively confirms what many 
of us suspected all along, namely that Bul- 
garia was an eager purveyor of money and 
arms fueling international communism around 
the globe. The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1994] 
ARMS FOR THE REVOLUTION: THE BULGARIA 
CONNECTION 
(By Raymond Bonner) 

SoFIA, BULGARIA.—During the cold war, 
members of the Soviet bloc provided covert 
assistance to fellow revolutionaries through- 
out the world. The country most often ас- 
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cused was Bulgaria, whose leader for 35 
years, Todor Zhivkov, was a hardliner com- 
mitted to Lenin's call for international revo- 
lution. 

The accusations were routinely denied and 
were difficult to prove, if not impossible, es- 
pecially when Western officials said the 
charges were based on intelligence sources“ 
that they could not disclose. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union has 
opened up some windows into the dark past, 
but only slightly, with revelations trickling 
out as a few contrite former Communists 
open their archives or make confessions of 
sorts. 

The Communists in this Balkan country 
have shown little contrition, and their role 
in stirring up trouble and spreading Com- 
munism would remain a secret were it not 
that the country’s chief prosecutor now, Ivan 
Tatarchev, is a fierce anti-Communist deter- 
mined to put some Communists in jail. 

WORKING WITH LITTLE HELP 


He may not succeed, but his investigators 
have uncovered volumes of incriminating 
documents that illuminate cold-war history. 
Many documents are decisions of the Central 
Committee, often only one page, at the top 
of which the party officials have signed, in 
blue and. black ink. 

The investigators are working with the 
barest of resources as they pore over thou- 
sands of pages of Central Committee docu- 
ments, which have not been released to the 
public. 

“There have been times when we thought 
we had completed the investigation and then 
we found new things," said Mikhail Doichev, 
a lawyer who is leading the investigation. 

It seems that every Communist govern- 
ment found the Bulgarians a soft touch: 
Ethiopia, Yemen and Angola received mili- 
tary aid, as did the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. The Communists in Bangladesh 
asked for food and drink for a party con- 
gress, and got $25,000 in cash after the Bul- 
garians decided the food would spoil in tran- 
sit. 

MOST WENT TO SANDINISTAS 

Young Turkish Communists received full 
scholarships and at the end of their edu- 
cation in Sofia were given 500 West German 
marks, about $290 at today’s exchange rates, 
"for travel to the place of destination," ac- 
cording to a decision by the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party in 1984. The Israeli Communist 
Party received thousands of tons of news- 
print. 

In the 1980's, revolutions in Central Amer- 
ica attracted the most attention. The Sandi- 
nistas in Nicaragua were major recipients, 
getting more than $50 million in weapons 
and equipment. Cuba was in second place. 

One of the most startling revelations is 
that Bulgaria provided military assistance 
to the Communist Party of Honduras in the 
early 198078. At the time Honduras was а 
peaceful country, thought to be free of the 
revolutionary fervor that had brought the 
Sandinistas to power in Nicaragua and was 
fueling the guerrilla war against the Govern- 
ment in El Salvador. 

But there was а Communist Party in Hon- 
duras, though it lagged behind in beginning 
"the armed struggle." The Honduran Com- 
munísts recognized that their “politicization 
of the masses’’ had been slow, but in early 
1982 they confidently informed their Bul- 
garian comrades that "the time is right to 
start the armed struggle," according to a 
memorandum prepared by the military de- 
partment of the Bulgarian party. 

MASKING THE PROVENANCE 

The Hondurans needed arms but they did 

not want Soviet-bloc arms because they 
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wanted to be able to deny that they were re- 
ceiving assistance from Communists, which 
would be hard to do if revolutionaries were 
caught with these weapons. 

So the Hondurans proposed that the Bul- 
garians send Soviet-made weapons to Nica- 
ragua, and that the Sandinistas in turn send 
a comparable amount of American and Is- 
raeli weapons from their stocks to Honduras. 
The Sandinista leaders agreed, according to 
Bulgarian documents, but only under the 
condition that they will judge when and in 
what way to give the arms to the Honduran 
Communist Party.“ 

In an unrelated deal, the Sandinistas re- 
ceived weapons from Bulgaria after their 
leader, Daniel Ortega Saavedra, traveled to 
Bulgaria in 1987 and met with Mr. Zhivkov. 
The Bulgarians agreed to reschedule the pay- 
ments for weapons that had been sent in 1981 
and, with no pretense of payment, to send 
4,000 Kalashnikovs, 200 light machine guns 
and 10,000 anti-personnel mines. 

PLANES, NOT DONKEYS 

In a deal in early 1982 that will answer 
many suspicions but raise even more ques- 
tions for historians, the leader of El Sal- 
vador's Communist Party, Jorge Shafik 
Handal, prevailed upon the Bulgarians to 
provide pilot training for Salvadoran guerril- 
las. Pilots were needed for the small planes 
the Front uses for the supply of arms and 
ammunition," Mr. Handal said, according to 
a document dated June 4, 1982. 

During the war, the Salvadoran guerrillas 
emphatically denied that they were being 
supplied by air, saying the weapons were 
smuggled on donkeys from Honduras. And 
the Bulgarian documents do not say who was 
providing the planes for the Salvadorans. 

On another occasion, Mr. Handal made à 
pilgrimage to Sofia as the representative of 
the five groups that made up the Salvadoran 
guerrilla front, which generally denied any 
Communist connections, 

Mr. Handal mentioned that East Germany 
had provided $2 million in cash the previous 
year. The Bulgarians came up with 225 auto- 
matic rifles, 500 pistols and a ton of explo- 
sives, ordering that all markings be removed 
from the Bulgarian-made explosives and that 
the arms be shipped through Cuba. 

The Bulgarians also gave the Chilean Com- 
munist Party $50,000 in dollars in 1985, when 
Chile was ruled by the right-wing dictator 
Augusto Pinochet, and Chilean leftists came 
to Bulgaria for military training. 

According to a Bulgarian party document, 
five members of the Chilean Communist 
Party were admitted at the military acad- 
emy in Sofia for a two-year course at a cost 
to the Bulgarians of 143,700 leva; 10 students 
from the Socialist Party were enrolled at an- 
other military school for six months at a 
cost of 28,300 leva. (At the official rate at the 
time, a lev was worth about a dollar.) 

Sometimes the foreign Communists de- 
vised elaborate and expensive operations to 
avoid detection. 

Between 1983 and 1989, the Israeli Com- 
munist Party received annual shipments of 
newsprint, about 385 tons a year. The paper 
was donated by the Soviet Communist 
Party, but to hide Moscow's involvement, it 
was shipped across the Black Sea to Varna, 
in Bulgaria. It was then loaded on other 
ships and sent to Haifa, Israel. 

To further cover the trail, a trading com- 
pany in Western Europe that was a cover for 
Bulgaria’s state trading company was used, 
to make the shipments look like routine 
commercial transactions. 

ARMS FOR LIBYA AND CHAD 

In another circuitous arms transfer, in 

1983, the Central Committee sent 3,000 
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Kalashnikovs, 100 machine guns and more 
than a million rounds of ammunition to 
Libya, according to a Committee document 
stamped Secret.“ The weapons were then 
sent to Chad, where a Libyan-backed group 
was involved in a civil war with a group re- 
ceiving covert assistance from the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

"This is history," one investigator said, 
motioning toward some battered cabinets 
with documents spilling out. 

But it is history that may not be known 
for a long time. There are only three inves- 
tigators and they have only опе 
photocopying machine, which is constantly 
breaking down. There is one secretary, who 
also works for other prosecutors. They have 
no car. 

"We have to take public transportation.“ 
said Mr. Doichev, the lawyer, sitting in an 
office with a cracked linoleum floor, exposed 
pipes and badly stained wallpaper. And he 
said he once had to interview someone when 
it was below freezing and there was no heat 
in the building. 


TRIBUTE TO GAIL MUKAIHATA 
HANNEMANN 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, this 
week | am losing a very valuable member of 
my staff. Gail Mukaihata Hannemann is leav- 
ing to join her husband, Mufi, in Hawaii. ! will 
miss her. 

Gail joined the then Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs staff in February 1984 working in the 
area of insular affairs. The welfare of the peo- 
ple living in the U.S. Territories of the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
Palau, Federated States of Micronesia, Re- 
public of Marshall Islands, and the Northern 
Mariana Islands is an important responsibility 
of the Natural Resources Committee. Gail did 
much to improve the quality of life for these 
people. She was instrumental in bringing 
about the Compact of Free Association for the 
Island of Palau which was bitterly debated for 
years. She pulled off what ! believe have been 
the most evenly balanced series of hearings 
on the often passionate issue of Puerto Rico 
status. 

After 8 years on the Subcommittee on Insu- 
lar and international Affairs, Gail joined the 
staff of the general counsel of the committee. 
In this capacity, her knowledge of Congress 
and House floor procedures quickly made her 
invaluable. Gail's assistance on the Energy 
Policy Act of 1992, budget reconciliation, the 
waste isolation pilot plant legislation was ex- 
ceptional. Her ability to organize and dissemi- 
nate important information on pending legisla- 
tion is an asset that has made my life a lot 
easier during tense conference negotiations. 

The word around the committee has always 
been if you don't know where to go to get 
something—ask Gail. Anything you need from 
how to get the coffee maker working to how 
to immediately get a memo from some ob- 
scure office within the executive branch—Gail 
would have a contact person who would help. 

In this town one is often judged by the size 
and weight of one's Rolodex. Gail's is enor- 
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mous. She has been able to cultivate such ап 
impressive list of friends and colleagues willing 
to work with her because of the fairness, hon- 
esty, and respect she gives all those she 
comes in contact with. On Capitol Hill, staff as 
well as Members, must have the reputation 
that their word is true in order to be effective. 
Gail's reputation is flawless. 

Gail Mukaihata Hannemann ís also one of 
the most popular staff members | have. She is 
never too busy to acknowledge an event, 
happy or sad, in someone's life and drop them 
a note. When it comes to baking birthday 
cakes or other luscious treats, Gail is in a 
class by herself. 

When Gail leaves for her new life in Hawaii, 
the Natural Resources Committee and the 
House of Representatives loses a very valu- 
able, loyal, hard-working employee. | thank 
Gail for all the work she has done for me and 
| know that | speak for the entire Natural Re- 
sources Committee—Members апа staff— 
when | say that our friendship and respect 
travels with you. Aloha. 


TRIBUTE TO JULIUS WILLIAMS 


HON. DAN SCHAEFER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, Denver's loss 
is Washington's gain. Julius Williams, head of 
the home loan department at the Denver Vet- 
erans Affairs Regional Office [VARO], is ac- 
cepting a promotion to be assistant director of 
the VARO in Washington, DC, effective March 
7, 1994. 

My office has been privileged to work exten- 
sively with Julius over the past 5 years. He 
has been most responsive to veterans and 
their needs and they have benefited from his 
innovative and flexible approaches to solving 
problems. 

During the late 1980's, Denver experienced 
a severe economic decline which affected the 
housing market very seriously. Due in large 
part to Julius' early recognition and interven- 
tion in addressing the problem, Colorado's vet- 
erans were spared the full brunt of this crisis 
and later volatile fluctuations in the Denver 
real estate market. 

Julius is also a taxpayer's watchdog. Under 
his leadership, the unsold inventory of VA 
homes in the Denver area plunged from over 
4,000 to less than 400—a 90-percent reduc- 
tion from the previous level. Fewer unsold 
homes means less expense in maintenance 
and disposal, resulting in a great savings of 
tax dollars. 

| would also like to recognize Julius’ exten- 
sive involvement in the negotiations with Colo- 
rado's Ute Mountain Ute and Southern Ute In- 
dian tribes which have opened up access to 
Department of Veterans Affairs home loan 
programs for native American veterans in our 
region. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for this opportunity 
lo recognize Julius Williams, a dedicated pub- 
lic servant and outstanding American. | con- 
gratulate him on his promotion and wish him 
all the best in his new position. He has been 
а most beneficial presence for Colorado's vet- 
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erans for the past 5 years and will certainly be 
missed, 


PRESIDENT CLINTON’S 
DISAPPOINTING DECISION TO 
RECOGNIZE SKOPJE AS MACEDO- 
NIA 


HON. CHARLES Е. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton recognized the former southern Yugo- 
slav Republic of Skopje as Macedonia yester- 
day. This disappointing action poses a serious 
setback for the vital United States-Greek rela- 
tionship that has thrived since the days of the 
Truman doctrine. 

Recognizing Skopje as Macedonia dis- 
regards the seriousness of the historical 
claims of national identity and sovereignty of 
the Greek people. This is not merely a seman- 
tic issue. Potential substantive ramifications 
are being ignored. Recognition of the name 
Macedonia itself implies territorial claims 
against Greece. 

It is in the United States interest to contain 
and stabilize the conflict in the Balkan region, 
not exacerbate them. If the warfare in the 
former Yugoslavia spreads to Skopje, the 
threat to Greek territory becomes real. After 
all, Skopje's flag still bears the star of Vergina, 
a Greek symbol. Its constitution refers to tradi- 
lions of the historically larger Macedonia of 
1903. 

Greece and the United States have devel- 
oped close ties, as members of NATO and the 
European Community. | ask the President to 
work to strengthen these ties by reconsidering 
his decision to recognize "The Former Yugo- 
slav Republic of Macedonia" and to engage 
with Greece in a constructive solution to the 
regional conflict. 


NAFTA 
HON. HENRY BONILLA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. BONILLA. Mr. Speaker, NAFTA rep- 
resents the most significant job creation action 
of this Congress. For this reason, | am submit- 
ting an article written by John Adams, chair- 
man of the Laredo Border Trade Alliance. 

| believe his remarks effectively capture the 
efforts embodied in the NAFTA to keep Amer- 
ica competitive, working, and the leader of the 
global economy for years to come. 

[From Business Weekly, Nov. 22-28, 1993] 
AFTER NAFTA, WE'LL HAVE WINNERS, 
LOSERS 
(By John A. Adams, Jr.) 

It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times—free trade or protectionism? The 
economic future of the United States and 
Mexico well into the first quarter of the next 
century rested on Wednesday's Nov. 17 
NAF'TA vote by the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. During the past decade the complex- 
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ion of trade, manufacturing and commercial 
sourcing has taken on truly a global frame- 
work. 

"Freer trade" versus those who would seek 
to limit expanded commerce has been an on- 
going debate for much of this century, with 
the result being that those who do not 
change and impose protectionist barriers fall 
behind and those who reach out to new mar- 
kets surge ahead to create new jobs and op- 
portunities. 

We need only look at all the closed protec- 
tionist economics of Mexico and Brazil in 
the 1970s to remind us what an attempt to 
close an economy will produce: stagnation. 
Mexico's acceptance of GATT in 1986 opened 
its economy onto the road of free trade and 
growth. The issue is one of progress, and 
given the nature of global trade, those that 
are willing to change and reach out to new 
markets will, in the end, be the winners. 

And there will be losers, with or without 
NAFTA, in each industry and company that 
does not evaluate their ability to compete on 
a transitional scale. 

While a number of issues have captured 
center stage in the NAFTA debate, none is 
more critical than jobs and the larger ques- 
tion of the United States’ ability to compete 
globally. For decades we excelled and still do 
as the world’s most dynamic and leading 
economy. It is the very nature of our expan- 
sive economy that others off-shore have 
worked to copy, economically penetrate and 
cumulate our successes. While being copied 
is somewhat flattering it is also irritating. 
The production scheme has changed world- 
wide and will continue to change as tech- 
nology shortens the delivery timeline in 
large part due to the demand for quality 
products in emerging markets. 

Similar to Great Britain and Germany the 
industrial base of the United States is in a 
mature stage, yet not as some claim in stag- 
nation. 

To be stagnant implies no new ideas or 
growth and this is not the case with the U.S. 
Herein lies the challenge: to have a quality 
jobs-retraining program intertwined with 
technological advancements in the work- 
place. 

This must be coupled with an understand- 
ing that if we do nothing and try to impose 
protectionist barriers, the competitive world 
around us will continue to chip away at our 
markets, thus our jobs. 

The job market has, in fact, in the last two 
decades taken on a shift that began long be- 
fore NAFTA. While trade unions have a key 
role to play, their membership is in a net de- 
cline in numbers, due to such items as right- 
to-work laws and the shift of numerous sec- 
tors of high-tech fields in Sunbelt states. 
What has evolved is global production by 
cutting-edge companies, both small and 
large, that can bring together the highest 
quality components to produce the most 
price-competitive product. The just-in-time 
approach in and of itself puts all the major 
industrial nations on the defensive, includ- 
ing Japan, which has tried to remain insu- 
lated from the outside world, and threatens 
the traditional approach to labor. 

Japan's worst nightmare about NAFTA has 
been that, with passage of the accord, North 
America will be joined as one trading block 
that will limit (due to product content rules) 
Asian back-door access to the U.S. market. 
This item alone will protect thousands of 
U.S. jobs. 

Thus the alternative, in addition to em- 
phasis on training and technological inter- 
facing is to be among those nations, suppli- 
ers and producers that will assemble, mon- 
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itor, distribute, service and market tomor- 
row's products and services. Education will 
play the largest role to ensure future work- 
ers are trainable and adaptable. Addition- 
ally, industry should and will continue to 
produce "'easily-manufactured items," al- 
ways mindful that competition is always 
over the horizon. 

The fact that there is no limit to the types 
of products and services that can be pro- 
duced and exported leads to the conclusion 
that those who are near the market will ben- 
efit. Furthermore, the United States remains 
the leader in know-how, research and devel- 
opment as well as one of the leading sources 
of investment capital. 

Laredo and South Texas are probably two 
of the most strategically located regions in 
North America to benefit from free trade and 
the passage of NAFTA. As the No. 1 inland 
port in the world, this region is one of the 
fastest-growing areas in the Southwest and 
possibly the nation. Thus it can be assumed 
that things will not remain as they always 
have. Change, with or without NAFTA, will 
occur in all sectors of our economy; retail, 
distribution, shipping, service and financial. 

Those companies that take the change in 
stride and look to competitively improve 
their business will prosper. Sure growth or 
reduction in competition are not likely to 
occur any time in the near future. On the 
contrary, infrastructure needs and planning 
will be paramount to service the twin com- 
munities of Laredo and Nuevo Laredo that 
will number a million inhabitants by the 
year 2000. 

Thus, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement, like other milestones, is a defin- 
ing moment for not only the United States 
and Mexico but, more importantly. for La- 
redo. 

Mexico's membership in GATT, the reduc- 
tion of inflation to below 10 percent per year, 
the privatization of hundreds of government- 
owned businesses and account reserves of 
more than $20 billion compared to a mone- 
tary base of only $14 billion position Mexico 
as a great trading partner. 

And, given the fact that this is indeed the 
time to embrace free trade, we usher in con- 
tinued growth and prosperity for Laredo for 
the best of times and challenges well into 
the next century. 


IN MEMORY OF GWENDOLYN R. 
WOOLLEY 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize a lifetime of dedication by a long- 
time Las Vegan to the purpose of bettering 
our community and educating our children. 

Born in 1896 in Centerville, UT, Gwendolyn 
R. Woolley grew up on a dairy farm. She re- 
ceived her bachelor's degree from the Univer- 
sity of Utah and her master's degree from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Ms. Woolley returned to Utah to begin her 
54-year teaching career in 1915 in Millard 
County. After teaching in Idaho, Arizona, and 
the small town of Moapa, NV, she came to the 
growing town of Las Vegas in 1936. 

Her Las Vegas teaching career spanned 30 
years. And sometime during her tenure in- 
Structing the eager minds sitting in Clark 
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County schoolrooms, she touched the mind of 
a boy named JiM BiLBRAY. Ms. Woolley was 
one of my teachers when | was a student at 
Las Vegas High School. To this day | still re- 
member her lessons. 

Even after retiring from full-time instruction, 
Gwendolyn continued her commitment to the 
Las Vegas community. She taught at a small 
private school for troubled girls, she donated 
her time to the American Red Cross, she was 
a member of the Daughters of the Utah Pio- 
neers, the Nevada Historical Society, and a 
50-year member of the Southern Nevada Lit- 
erary Society. 

At the age of 91, Ms. Woolley became the 
driving force behind efforts to preserve the Old 
Mormon Fort, the oldest standing building in 
the Las Vegas Valley. And she succeeded. 

And so | ask my colleagues today to rise 
with me in the memory of a truly great Ne- 
vadan, her accomplishments, and her commit- 
ted spirit. 


DADE COUNTY NEEDS THE SPE- 
CIAL HURRICANE INITIATIVE 
PROJECT [SHIP] 


HON. CARRIE P. MEEK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mrs. MEEK. of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout my years of service in the Florida 
State House and Senate and in the U.S. Con- 
gress, | have strongly supported legislation 
and policies to combine the resources of the 
Government and the private sector to help 
more people own their own homes. 

| have worked so hard on housing issues 
because the cornerstone of the American 
dream—home ownership—has been an illu- 
sive one for thousands of Dade County fami- 
lies of modest means. 

To help address this problem, two progres- 
sive, locally based housing organizations—the 
Miami-Dade Neighborhood Housing Service, 
Inc. [MDNHS] and Centro Campesino Farm- 
workers Center, Inc.—have combined their tal- 
ents and resources to create an innovative 
joint venture called the Special Hurricane Ini- 
tiative Project, or SHIP. 

The SHIP Program is also sponsored by the 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corp., which was 
created by the U.S. Congress to improve 
neighborhood housing; Neighborhood Housing 
Services of America [NHSA], a nonprofit sec- 
ondary market for loans initiated by programs 
like SHIP; the Allstate Insurance Co., which 
provided a $2.5 million investment in NHSA to 
help fund SHIP loans; and the Local Initiatives 
Reinvestment Corp. and We Will Rebuild, 
which provide administrative funds and other 
assistance to the SHIP Program. 

The purpose of SHIP is to strengthen South 
Dade county and the communities of Home- 
stead, Leisure City, Florida City, and Naranja 
by helping people who want to become home- 
owners there. 

Participants may be residents who are al- 
ready homeowners but who want to rebuild 
their hurricane-damaged home; tenants in the 
area who want to own their own homes; or 
people currently residing outside the area who 
want to become South Dade homeowners. 
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Individuals would apply to either MDNHS or 
Centro Campesino and must meet low-mod- 
erate income requirements and underwriting 
criteria. Once qualified, applicants are granted 
a mortgage at a very low rate of interest—an- 
ticipated to be less than 3 percent. The loan 
is serviced through the SHIP Program by 
MDNHS until it is paid off. 

Once the loan has been made, it is sold to 
the NHSA secondary mortgage market so that 
the loaned amount is replaced in the fund so 
that it can be loaned to another low-income 
family. 

Centro Campesino may grant qualified indi- 
viduals down payment assistance to insure 
that the loans are affordable, and MDNHS will 
provide homeowner counseling and assist ap- 
plicants with selecting contractors. 

Mr. Speaker, the SHIP Program is exactly 
the kind of public-private, grassroots partner- 
ship that we need to help meet the housing 
needs of low and moderate income people. | 
applaud this effort look forward to helping 
make it a success. 

en 


STOP US BEFORE WE MANDATE 
AGAIN 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, last week two 
important groups of elected officials were in 
Washington for their annual conferences. A bi- 
partisan item high on the agenda for both the 
National Governors’ Association and the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors was persuading the 
Clinton administration and Congress to stop 
passing unfunded Federal mandates, a harm- 
ful practice requiring State and local govern- 
ments to provide certain services or meet reg- 
ulatory standards, but providing little or no 
Federal money to help pay the costs. Presi- 
dent Clinton's spokesperson stated the admin- 
istration policy this way, "* * * the President 
signed an Executive order which basically said 
we will not impose unfunded mandates on the 
states. This is a commitment he takes very se- 
riously." 

We've heard from the President; but just 
how serious is Congress about curbing un- 
funded mandates? We will find out when | 
offer an amendment to help reduce the impact 
of unfunded mandates on State and local gov- 
ernments to H.R. 3425, legislation to elevate 
the Environmental Protection Agency to a 
Cabinet department, 

According to an October, 1993 survey by 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the top ten 
most expensive mandates, eight of which are 
environmental, will cost cities with 30,000 or 
more in population over $50 billion in the next 
few years. This is just the tip of the iceberg 
because there are 14,950 smaller cities not in- 
cluded in this study. The National Association 
of Counties reports that counties spend about 
$4.8 billion annually to comply with just 12 un- 
funded Federal mandates. 

The reality is that State and local govern- 
ments need relief. As the Federal deficit has 
mushroomed, Congress and the executive 
branch depended on mandates as a conven- 
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ient way to take credit for popular policies 
while passing the costs on to States and local- 
ities. If unfunded mandates continue, State 
and local governments will have two choices: 
one, cut back on important everyday services 
such as fire and police, public transportation, 
social services and others; or two, raise taxes. 

My amendment directs the new Department 
of Environmental Protection to implement a 
strategy easing the burdens imposed on State 
and local governments by the Department, 
consistent with environmental laws. This strat- 
egy must promote inexpensive yet effective al- 
ternatives for State and local governments 
struggling to comply with rigid, complex envi- 
ronmental regulations which dictate not only 
what they must do, but how they must do it. 


This amendment does not exempt States 
and localities from complying with environ- 
mental rules and regulations; it promotes a 
strategy to provide a State or local govern- 
ment flexibility to comply with mandates. The 
Federal Government thinks that “one-size-fits- 
all” compliance equals greater environmental 
protection, when in truth States and localities 
may achieve the same environmental goals as 
effectively for less money. This amendment di- 
rects the Department to execute a strategy 
recognizing that Washington's way is not al- 
ways the best way. 

Important developments in Congress—such 
as the creation of an 89-member anti-un- 
funded mandates caucus, the introduction of 
several relief bills, and congressional hearings 
in Washington and around the country de- 
scribing the problem—give me reason to be- 
lieve that Congress is ready to go on record 
against more unfunded mandates. Outside 
Congress, important groups such as the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures, the 
National Association of Counties, and the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors are working hard in 
support of my amendment. 


Those of you who oppose additional Federal 
burdens on State and local governments are 
urged to write your Senator and Representa- 
tive in Washington and tell them to support the 
Clinger unfunded Federal mandate amend- 
ment to the EPA bill. It is a good, common 
sense way to begin addressing the problem 
Congress has created. 


TOP TEN MOST EXPENSIVE UNFUNDED FEDERAL 


MANDATES FOR CITIES 
[In billions of dollars] 
FY94-98 
Mandate projected 
costs 

(1) Clean Water Act Wetianos 293 
(2) Safe Water Drinking Act 8.6 
(3) Solid Waste Disposal Act 55 
(4) Clean Ait Aft 36 
(5) Americans With Disabilities Act 21 
(6) Lead-based paint ............ 16 
(7) Fair Labor Standards Act 11 
(8) Underground storage tank regulations 10 
RR 07 
(10) Endangered species ... 02 
NM LEE 537 


Source: U.S. Conference of Mayors. 
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PAY INDIA THE ATTENTION IT 
DESERVES 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an important eco- 
nomic transformation is underway in India. 
During the past 3 years, the government of 
the world's largest democracy has opened its 
doors to direct foreign investment, made its 
currency convertible, allowed foreign participa- 
tion on its stock exchanges, and has begun to 
privatize government entities. As a result, 
American businesses are investing heavily in 
the second largest middle-class market in the 
world. In the first 6 months of last year, more 
than $1 billion were invested in India. India 
now conducts more trade with the United 
States than any other country. 

While our two countries excel economically, 
our diplomatic relationship lags behind. As of 
today, America has still not nominated an am- 
bassador to New Delhi. And, the administra- 
lion, unlike our European counterparts, has 
not sent an official above the level of assistant 
secretary to visit the subcontinent. 

Commenting on this, Washington Post re- 
porter Mary McGrory recently wrote a column 
entitled "Treating India Undiplomatically." In 
the article, she discusses problems developing 
in the United States-India relationship due to 
the lack of attention paid to India by our for- 
eign policy establishment. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Indian Affairs Caucus, | believe that the 
time has come for the State Department and 
the administration to wake up. We must pay 
India the respect it is due. 

[From the Washington Post] 
TREATING INDIA UNDIPLOMATICALLY 
(By Mary McGrory) 

India is fuming at the Clinton administra- 
tion. The world's largest democracy has been 
without a U.S. ambassador for the better 
part of a year and the prospects for getting 
one soon are not brilliant. 

The Indian ambassador to the United 
States, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, points out 
that his country thought it had become what 
the Clinton foreign policy was all about, a 
democracy with a free market. Relations be- 
tween the United States and India were 
strained throughout the Cold War, when 
Washington found New Delhi's self-righteous 
neutrality maddening and its state-run econ- 
omy hard to deal with. 

But India has changed. In July 1991 it 
opened its markets. More than 600 U.S.-In- 
dian corporate joint ventures are in progress. 
We have become India's largest trading part- 
ner. India admitted error in human rights, 
established a commissioner for human rights 
and, in the United Nations, has sponsored 
with us a resolution for a worldwide commis- 
sioner for human rights. Once, the United 
States was resigned to lectures from the In- 
dians in the United Nations. Now they vote 
with us almost all the time, but Washington 
seems not to have noticed. 

"We expected the greatest democracy 
would look at our country with different 
eyes.“ said Ray. 

Instead, the Indians are finding out that 
George Bush treated them better. At least he 
sent his trade representative, Carla Hills, to 
visit New Delhi. 
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Under President Clinton, Washington has 
so far declined to add to the procession of 
notables shepherding high-level trade delega- 
tions to India. British Prime Minister John 
Major led off with a large group of business- 
men last January; Boris Yeltsin of Russia, 
Helmut Kohl of Germany and Mary Robin- 
son, president of Ireland, followed. China, 
Spain and France all showed up with stars. 
We never got higher than an assistant sec- 
retary of state. 

Commerce Secretary Ron Brown observed 
last week that we should pay much more 
attention" to India. 

India was delighted when Bush chose 
Thomas R. Pickering as ambassador. A high 
profile career diplomat, he served for several 
months before Clinton yanked him off to our 
Moscow embassy. The Indians regard this as 
squandering because of the general opinion 
that Strobe Talbott, the expert on Russia 
who has been nominated to be deputy sec- 
retary of state, is the de facto ambassador to 
Russia anyway. 

Clinton's next choice was Stephen J. So- 
larz, who for years dreamed of being sec- 
retary of state. He is а former Democratic 
congressman from New York noted for his 
brains and his withering comments on those 
less endowed. Many colleagues were awed by 
his grasp of foreign affairs; others found him 
too clever by half and hated his noisy pro- 
gulf war stand in the face of Democratic op- 
position. 

Clinton designated Solarz last March. He 
owed him. Solarz was an early Clinton fan; 
on the darkest day of the presidential pri- 
mary campaign, the day of the Gennifer 
Flowers news conference, Solarz called cam- 
paign headquarters and announced he was 
having a news conference in New York to de- 
fend Clinton. 

Solarz had his own problems. He was one of 
the top 10 writers of checking account over- 
drafts at the House Bank. He also helped а 
Hong Kong businessman who had criminal 
ties. Reportedly he was cleared of all allega- 
tions and can now be formally nominated, 
but no paper on him ever went to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He has been 
trying to rally support. 

The Indians would be perfectly happy to 
have Solarz. They just want the administra- 
tion to acknowledge their existence, to 
counter the impression, stated by embassy 
spokesman Nirupama Rao, that India has 
dropped of the тар.” 

That feeling has been exacerbated by two 
letters recently emanating from Clinton that 
revealed considerable ignorance of recent de- 
velopments and caused a furor in the Indian 
press and complaints about meddling.“ 

The first was addressed to a paid lobbyist 
for a Kashmiri separatist group. Ray wrote à 
stiff letter to the State Department: It is 
disconcerting to see that an individual who 
is in the forefront of the campaign for dis- 
membering India should seemingly receive 
recognition and encouragement from the 
highest political authority in the U.S." 


The second was to a California congress- 
man complaining about conditions in Pun- 
jab, which, thanks to several local elections, 
have improved to the point where the Sikh 
police chief, K.P.S. Gill, defended the gov- 
ernment's treatment of the Sikhs. This let- 
ter particularly irritated Ray, who was gov- 
ernor of Punjab for four years. 

These misunderstandings, he said, leave In- 
dians feeling hurt, bewildered and worried," 
and make the naming of a U.S. envoy abso- 
lutely imperative.” 
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HANDS: LOUISVILLE HOUSING AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES PROGRAM 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, recently, the 
President of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
the Honorable Jerry Abramson, who is also 
mayor of my hometown Louisville, KY, joined 
with Dr. John L. Gilderbloom, Director of the 
Housing and Neighborhood Development 
Strategies Program [HANDS] at the University 
of Louisville, to promote new initiatives for 
solving the problems today experienced by 
American cities. 

While many believe that the problems of our 
cities are intractable, | do not. | agree with 
Mayor Abramson and Dr. Gilderbloom that 
abandoning our cities and turning away from 
them in their time of need is not only unac- 
ceptable but totally unnecessary because so- 
lutions to their problems can be achieved, 

The HANDS Project is a partnership involv- 
ing community, business and Government or- 
ganizations which was launched in Louisville’s 
Russell neighborhood. When HANDS started, 
79 percent of the Russell residents lived below 
the poverty level. The average income for a 
Russell neighborhood resident was $4,800 
and the unemployment rate was resting at 65 
percent. Needless to say, the conditions in this 
neighborhood were desperate. 

The city of Louisville, led by Mayor 
Abramson, invested millions of dollars in infra- 
structure improvement in Russell. Local busi- 
ness leaders from Louisville and Jefferson 
County provided low interest loans for home- 
ownership and business opportunities. The 
University of Louisville, led by Dr. Gilderbloom, 
provided services to retrain and reeducate 
area residents. 

There is a long way to go before all the 
problems faced by the Russell neighborhood 
and many like it in Louisville and around the 
Nation can be eradicated. The process is con- 
tinuing, but the Russell neighborhood is well 
on its way to revitalization. Some 350 housing 
units are planned for either construction or re- 
habilitation, which will create about 400 jobs, 
bringing an estimated $18 million in invest- 
ment to the neighborhood. 

The HANDS Project is quickly gaining atten- 
tion as a national model for inner-city revital- 
ization. | am pleased, therefore, to share with 
my colleagues an article coauthored by Mayor 
Abramson and Dr. Gilderbloom describing the 
HANDS Program which appeared in The 
Washington Post on January 26, 1994. The 
text of the article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1994] 
ENDING A PATTERN OF FAILURE IN THE CITIES 
(By Jerry E. Abramson and John I. 
Gilderbloom) 

A wide spectrum of political leaders and 
policy experts argues that revitalizing inner- 
city neighborhoods is an almost impossible 
task. They cite a long list of failed federal 
programs that have done little to improve 
the conditions of the impoverished. Their 
policy prescription is simple: Since nothing 
works, nothing should be done. 
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Abandoning inner cities would be disas- 
trous. Neglect of inner-city residents was а 
major factor in the burning, looting and kill- 
ing in South Central Los Angeles. Many 
American inner cities are already at a boil- 
ing point. Neglect and abandonment will 
only intensify the problem. People without a 
future, hope or a life become dangerous; citi- 
zens with jobs, housing and education realize 
a full life and the American dream. 

Learning from the mistakes of the past, 
such cities as Baltimore, Minneapolis, Louis- 
ville, Atlanta, Indianapolis and San Fran- 
cisco are designing programs that can revi- 
talize inner-city neighborhoods. A common 
thread that links these bold and innovative 
programs is the creation of local partner- 
ships that unite business, community and 
government to create jobs, housing and edu- 
cational opportunities. 

When Louisville organized a partnership to 
help revitalize one of the nation’s most im- 
poverished neighborhoods, many observers 
thought it was an impossible job. In Louis- 
ville’s Russell neighborhood, 79 percent of 
the 10,000 residents had incomes below the 
poverty level in 1990. The vast majority of 
the families (90 percent) were female-headed. 
Yearly household income averaged $4,800. 
Half the residents were on some form of pub- 
lic assistance. Unemployment hovered 
around 65 percent. 

Despair, anger and contempt were omni- 
present. Prostitution, crime and drugs were 
widespread problems. These conditions con- 
tributed to abandonment and neglect of 
housing. Pawn shops, funeral homes and liq- 
uor stores had become some of the leading 
neighborhood businesses. 

Given these problems, most commentators 
thought it would be all but impossible to 
build even one house or create one job. 
Today, Russell is on the verge of a miracle. 
The neighborhood is undergoing a dramatic 
rebirth. Jobs and housing opportunities are 
being created. The crime rate has been cut 
almost in half. 

Developers and nonprofit organizations 
have been given the necessary encourage- 
ment to build in the Russell neighborhood. 
Some 350 affordable housing units will either 
be built or rehabbed in the area. These ac- 
tivities will create 400 jobs, bringing an esti- 
mated $18 million in new investment to Rus- 
sell. Commercial businesses have announced 
plans to expand to relocate into Russell. 
Residents are also taking advantage of edu- 
cational and leadership opportunities. 
Roughly one out of every 10 residents will be 
assisted by this partnership. 

How could this happen when so many other 
efforts seem to be failing? The Russell part- 
nership is a unique team effort that involves 
government, business, community organiza- 
tions and higher education institutions 
working together. This partnership uses 
teams that address human, economic and 
physical development through case manage- 
ment, job training, education, homeowner- 
ship, community leadership and community 
design services. The federal government has 
helped by providing funding from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of Education and 
by matching local support. 

City government has provided millions of 
dollars in infrastructure improvements, fa- 
vorable loans to encourage development and 
community policing. The business commu- 
nity has stepped forward by providing low- 
interest housing loans, and established de- 
velopers have agreed to build attractive sin- 
gle-family cottage style houses meant for 
moderate-income families. Higher education 
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has provided planning and design services to 
builders and nonprofits, along with social 
workers, tutors and job training for those 
wanting assistance. Community groups have 
provided a broad array of services, including 
leadership, outreach, organizing and consen- 
sus building. 

The Russell revitalization effort is unique 
so far, but it is quickly gaining national at- 
tention as a model for revitalizing our coun- 
try's inner cities. 

On Martin Luther King’s birthday, Presi- 
dent Clinton unveiled his empowerment pro- 
gram encouraging cities to compete for 
inner-city revitalization funds. Both liberal 
and conservative commentators have been 
quick to denounce the program as wasteful 
and ineffective. Yet the key principles of the 
president's empowerment program mirror 
those of the Russell partnership. In a time of 
"doom and gloom" we need models that аге 
proven. The Russell partnership and others 
like it can provide them. 


THE INNER-CITY CRIME CRISIS 
HON. JANE HARMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1994 


Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the House 
begins to consider debate on major crime leg- 
islation, | want to enter into the RECORD an ar- 
ticle written by Judge Curtis E. Von Kann enti- 
tled “The Inner-City Crime Crisis: Causes and 
Cures.” Judge Von Kann serves ably on the 
DC Superior Court and has a very enlightened 
view of the criminal justice system. Though 
Judge Von Kann and | do not agree on every 
issue, he speaks with clarity and experience. 

[From Legal Times, Dec. 13, 1993] 
THE INNER-CITY CRIME CRISIS: CAUSES AND 
CURES 
(By Curtis E. Von Kann) 

If the question is, What can the criminal 
justice system do to solve the homicide cri- 
sis in this city?" My personal opinion, after 
serving 14 months on a Felony I calendar 
trying murder cases virtually non-stop, is, 
"Not much.” 

The criminal-justice system in America 
has never been viewed by knowledgeable ob- 
servers as the principal force in reducing 
crime. That is not its job. Rather, its job is 
to apprehend and try alleged offenders and, 
upon conviction, to sentence them. 

While all of that, of course, has been 
thought to have some impact on reducing 
crime, sociologists will tell you that, in any 
society, the far more important factors 
working to prevent the commission of 
crimes are societal factors—education, wide- 
ly shared moral and religious codes of con- 
duct, family structure and support, and via- 
ble lawful opportunities for employment and 
upward mobility. 

When these factors are operating effec- 
tively to reduce the incidence of crime, the 
criminal-justice system can have a modest 
additional impact through offender appre- 
hension, conviction, and sentencing. The 
four classic objectives in sentencing are ret- 
ribution (expressing society's condemnation 
of anti-social conduct), deterrence (discour- 
aging others from offending), incapacitation 
(incarcerating the offender so that he cannot 
commit further crimes), and rehabilitation 
(reforming the offender). 

With respect to deterrence, classical crimi- 
nology theory says that а person con- 
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templating the commission of a crime will 
not commit the offense if they believe 
(whether accurately or not) that an unac- 
ceptable punishment will be visited upon 
them swiftly and certainly. Thus, they will 
make a rational cost-benefit choice and 
avoid doing that which carries an unaccept- 
able consequence. 

Today, none of these underpinnings of nor- 
mal deterrence theory are operative. 

First, punishment now is not swift. Typi- 
cally, it takes one to two years from arrest 
to verdict in a Murder I" (first-degree mur- 
der) case, and appeals may protract the case 
for two to four years beyond that. 

Second, punishment is not certain. A sig- 
nificant percentage of killers are not con- 
victed, either because they are not arrested 
or because they beat the гар” and аге ac- 
quitted—often due to witnesses’ fears or even 
murders, and sometimes because of the in- 
ability of overworked prosecutors to put on 
the most effective case. 

Third, and most significant, for the kind of 
offenders we now typically see on the Felony 
I calendars, receiving a sentence of 30 years 
to life is not an unacceptable consequence 
because human life—theirs or anyone else’s— 
has very little value to them. They really do 
not care much if they get a long sentence. It 
is simply one of many bad things that can 
happen to you, and if it happens, it happens. 

Rehabilitation, given this outlook, is un- 
likely for most of these offenders. 

Incapacitation of a Murder I offender, until 
recently, lasted only about 20 years, which 
meant that an 18 year old killer (of which we 
have many) was typically paroled at about 
age 38 with lots of years left to commit more 
offenses. 

Retribution still has some viability—it 
gives victims, families, and society some 
sense of justice when a murderer receives 
what they sound like a long sentence (al- 
though the sentence is often not really as 
long as it sounds). This sense of satisfaction 
has very little effect, however, on reducing 
crime. 

If the criminal-justice system cannot have 
much impact on reducing crime, what can? 
The answer to that is easy—change the con- 
ditions which produce crime. 

In America, we are now reaping the con- 
sequences of decades of neglect that have 
left large chunks of our inner cities veritable 
cesspools, characterized by: 

Decaying, dilapidated housing. 

Schools that do not teach. 

A welfare system that encourages indo- 
lence and producing babies rather than 
working. 

Disintegration of the family. 

Incompetent, overloaded social-service bu- 
reaucracies that often annoy and infuriate 
their clients. 

Massive unemployment. 

Decay and abandonment of parks and 
recreation facilities. 

Pervasive hopelessness, despair, and anger. 

Drugs—especially crack cocaine—that peo- 
ple turn to for self-medication because they 
can no longer stomach the reality of their 
lives. 

Drug selling as the only viable means of 
employment and upward mobility and self- 
respect for many young men. 

Teen-age pregnancies as the only form of 
self-fulfillment for many young women. 

CRISIS POINT 

For many people in urban America, life has 
truly become, in the words of Thomas 
Hobbes, “роог, nasty, brutish, and short." 
This comes at a time when many others in 
America are enjoying the highest standard of 
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living in world history. Thus, it should be no 
surprise to us that these inner-city cesspools 
belch up all the things which presently clog 
our courts—pervasive drug use and drug sell- 
ing, violent crime, record levels of child 
abuse and neglect—which have totally over- 
whelmed our social-service resources—absen- 
tee fathers who provide no emotional or fi- 
nancial support to the human beings they 
sire, escalating intra-family violence, gigan- 
tic caseloads in landlord-tenant court, and 
violent, bitter children flooding our juvenile 
court with ever-younger crops of killers. 

How do we deal with all this? In my view, 
we are now in the midst of a crisis in our his- 
tory no less severe than the Great Depres- 
sion, and what we need is a response no less 
dramatic, bold, and all-encompassing than 
the one Franklin Delano Roosevelt crafted 
to pull us out of that tailspin. 

We need a 1990's New Deal for America's 
inner cities. 

We need to establish an urban Civilian 
Conservation Corps to employ the young, 
idle men and women who are now sitting 
around using and selling drugs because they 
have no realistic chance of doing anything 
more productive. 

We need to bulldoze the awful public hous- 
ing projects and ancient school buildings. 

We need to build attractive, diverse inner- 
city villages with housing of various kinds, 
parks, playgrounds, recreation facilities, and 
exciting, enticing schools. 

We need to scrap the present welfare sys- 
tem and install one that provides brief as- 
Sistance for those temporarily unable to 
work and no assistance for those who can. 

We need to provide tax incentives for em- 
ployers to come to the inner city and hire its 
residents. 

We need to reform the health-care system 
to encourage preventive medicine and better 
prenatal care. 

We need to increase by 10-, 20-, 100-fold the 
slots available in drug treatment programs, 
and also honestly and carefully study dif- 
ferent programs to determine which work 
and which do not. 

We need to establish schools that actually 
teach and inspire kids, not just babysit 
them. 

And we need to rebuild family life. 

COSTLY, BUT COST-EFFICIENT 


Will all this cost a lot of money? You bet! 
But in the long run it will cost a lot less 
than the present course we are on—which 
will require geometric increases in the num- 
ber of policemen, prisons, correctional offi- 
cers, prosecutors, judges, probation officers, 
Social workers, etc. Remember that the costs 
of just one child in the neglect system for 20 
years, or one inmate in the prison system for 
30 years, are enormous. And the social cost 
in terms of increased welfare payments, lost 
productivity, social unrest, citizen fears, 
etc., are even greater. Money can be found in 
budgets, when the need is great. 

Congress recently debated, with much fan- 
fare, enactment of a $22 billion crime bill 
that will have almost no impact in reducing 
crime. It directs resources to the wrong end 
of the pipeline—the output end rather than 
the input end—and it contains a number of 
provisions that will be counterproductive. 
For example: 

Fifty new death penalty provisions, when 
there is absolutely no evidence that death 
penalties are more effective in deterring 
crime than life sentences. Instead, death 
penalties add enormous costs to the judicial 
system and carry the potential for horren- 
dous mistakes (which occur from time to 
time). 
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Mandatory minimum 
cipally for drug offenders. 

These provisions will fill up prisons for 
years with non-violent offenders at great 
cost, although there is no evidence that they 
are having any appreciable effect on reduc- 
ing drug selling. 

If Congress were to rebuild inner cities 
with the $22 billion largely wasted in this 
crime bill, along with money we are shipping 
overseas to non-needy foreign-aid recipients 
and squandering on pork-barrel projects and 
countless other luxuries a society in crisis 
can ill-afford, we could really start to reduce 
crime in America, including the District of 
Columbia. 

Although the primary solution to violent 
crime lies outside the criminal-justice sys- 
tem, there are some things that could be 
done to that system to have a modest, posi- 
tive impact on crime reduction. 

First, the D.C. Council should repeal the 
Good Time Credits Act. How many people 
are aware that if I sentence a person con- 
victed of second-degree murder to a term of 
15 years to life, he will actually be parole-eli- 
gible (and likely paroled) after serving 10 
years, not 15? Why? 

Because under the Good Time Credits Act, 
for every three days a prisoner serves on any 
sentence over 10 years (other than a manda- 
tory sentence), he gets a one-day reduction 
on the balance of his sentence, not because 
he completed a course, or performed some 
helpful service at the facility, or cooperated 
with law-enforcement authorities in solving 
another crime, but simply because he was 
there and had not, to anyone's knowledge. 
broken any rules. 

This law effectively reduces by one-third 
all nonmandatory sentences of more than 10 
years. It is а cynical tactic, blatantly de- 
signed to reduce prison populations to meet 
court-ordered limits on how many inmates 
can be stuffed into existing facilities. It 
Skews sentencing, deceives the public, and 
serves no useful purpose. It should be re- 
pealed. 

Second, the D.C. Council should increase 
the allowable minimum terms for homicides. 
Although I do not agree with some critics of 
the present criminal-justice system who ad- 
vocate abolition of parole, I do think present 
minimum terms should be increased as fol- 
lows: 

For first-degree murder, the maximum 
should be increased five years, from its 
present 30 years to life to 35 years to life. 

Second-degree murder sentences now range 
from 15 years to life. I would increase that to 
30 years to life. 

Finally, I would recommend changing the 
penalty for manslaughter from five to 15 
years to 25 to 75 years. 

Often, through jury compromise, plea bar- 
gaining, or loss of witnesses, premediated, 
deliberate homicide produces a conviction 
for second-degree murder or manslaughter. 
While those offenses should carry a lesser 
sentence than first-degree murder, the 
present differential is too great. Present 
statutory sentences should be increased so 
that a judge can incarcerate an offender for 
a length of time which greatly reduces the 
risk that the offender will commit other vio- 
lent crimes upon release. The prospects for 
rehabilitating the sort of young killers we 
see today is slim. And, by their conduct, 
they have forfeited the right to have society 
take a big chance on whether they have been 
rehabilitated. 

Studies show, however, that the single big- 
gest factor in reducing recidivism is aging. 
The rate of recidivism drops dramatically 


sentences, ргіп- 
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after an offender reaches about 45 to 50 years 
of age. And the rate of recidivism among 
murderers is much lower than among almost 
any other class of offenders. Assuming repeal 
of the Good Time Credits Act, the sentencing 
terms I am proposing would mean that a vi- 
cious 18-year-old convicted of first-degree 
murder could be incarcerated to age 53 be- 
fore becoming eligible for parole, to age 48 if 
convicted of second-degree murder, and to 
age 43 if convicted of manslaughter. 

I would not make these sentences manda- 
tory. Judges should have discretion to im- 
pose lesser terms in appropriate cases. But 
the authority to impose that long a time be- 
fore parole eligibility should be there if it is 
needed, 

Third, prosecutors and judges should im- 
pose sentences of life without parole for the 
most heinous cases. Such a statute has just 
been enacted by the D.C. Council. 

NON-VIOLENT OFFENDERS 

Fourth, the D.C. Council should eliminate 
mandatory minimum terms for non-violent 
offenders. Selling crack cocaine іп О.С. now 
carries mandatory minimums of four to 12 
years for first offense, seven to 21 years for 
the second offense, and 10 to 30 years for a 
third offense, unless the addict exception is 
met or the defendant pleads to an attempt 
charge. These long sentences are not effec- 
tive in stopping drug selling. But they are ef- 
fective in filling up prisons with non-violent 
offenders whose crime was that they sold one 
form of escapism to willing buyers, while the 
liquor store owner across the street sold an- 
other. 

Not all forms of substance abuse are equal- 
ly bad, In most cases, narcotics are more le- 
thal and devastating than alcohol, so I do 
not favor legalizing drugs. But current man- 
datory minimum sentences are dispropor- 
tionate to the crime and ineffective and 
wasteful of limited prison resources. 

Fifth, the D.C. Council should enact a 
Speedy Trial Act for detained defendants. 
Veteran Superior Court prosecutor J. 
Ramsey Johnson, who served as acting U.S. 
attorney until Eric Holder Jr. assumed of- 
fice, was recently quoted as saying that the 
District needs a speedy trial act. He is right. 
The federal courts have one. We do not, ex- 
cept that persons detained under D.C. Code 
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§ 23-1322 (for second-degree murder, rape, and 
some other violent or dangerous offenses) 
must be tried within 100 days of arrest, or 
within 120 days, if good cause is shown for 
the additional 20 days. 

There is no statutory requirement, how- 
ever, that persons preventively detained for 
first-degree murder be brought to trial with- 
in any specific time limit. (There is, of 
course, the Constitutional right to a speedy 
trial, but that has been construed to permit 
rather long intervals between arrest and 
trial absent specific prejudice to the defend- 
ant’s case.) Very few Murder I defendants are 
tried within one year; many are not tried 
until 18 to 24 months after arrest. 

Aside from the fact that this is not swift 
and certain justice, it is also counter-produc- 
tive because cases generally get worse, not 
better, for the government after about six 
months. Witnesses disappear or get killed; 
others get scared or lose their original ardor 
to cooperate with the police and prosecutors. 

Moreover, those defendants who are enti- 
tled to acquittal should not have to wait two 
years behind bars for that event to occur. I 
would propose that those detained under 
§1325 must be tried within 200 days, with 40 


additional days allowed for good cause 
shown. 
Thus, first-degree murder trials would 


have to occur six to eight months from the 
time of arrest. Just as the government and 
the court manage to meet the deadlines of 
§1322, these proposed §1325 deadlines could 
also be met—provided there was an appro- 
priate redeployment of resources. 

Sixth, the Office of the U.S. Attorney 
should establish a diversion program for 
drug buyers and fist-time, unarmed sellers. 

In the Superior Court, we now have nine 
judges on Felony 1 and the Accelerated Fel- 
ony Trial Calendar trying violent offenders, 
and another 20 or so judges trying primarily 
non-violent drug defendants, most of whom 
have been released on personal recognizance. 
This makes no sense to me in the current en- 
vironment. A number of those 20 judges 
should be redeployed to additional Felony I 
and AFTC Calendars, so that the time for 
getting the more serious cases to trial could 
be drastically reduced, This could be accom- 
plished if the government instituted a diver- 
sion program for drug buyers, and non-vio- 
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lent, first-time drug sellers. Such a program 
would also free up many prosecutors and de- 
fense lawyers who could turn their attention 
to the more pressing problem of violent 
crime. 


THE FUTURE IS OUR CHILDREN 


Finally, all agencies in the system should 
give maximum attention to effective juve- 
nile intervention. Most of the murderers I 
see in adult court have had at least one ar- 
rest as a juvenile offender, and may have had 
a number of such arrests. It is obvious that, 
if the future is our children, our future kill- 
ers are the children who are now coming into 
our system as juvenile offenders on arrests 
for selling drugs, stealing cars, assaulting 
people, and carrying guns, If we could get to 
these offenders early in their careers and 
turn them around, the rate of future homi- 
cides would begin to decline. 


I do not have an easy answer for how we 
can do this, but I am confident that our 
present system for dealing with juvenile of- 
fenders is not very effective. It is grossly 
understaffed and underfunded, housed in bu- 
reaucracies that are not very creative or in- 
spiring and operating on assumptions and 
models that are now 10 to 20 years out of 
date. We need to put a maximum effort into 
redesigning juvenile rehabilitation programs 
and facilities. 


The kind of juvenile offenders we are now 
seeing, and the kind of community they 
come from, are nothing like those addressed 
by juvenile justice treatises written a decade 
or two ago. In order to get the maximum 
benefit for our investment, we need to study 
programs nationwide to see which work and 
which do not, and then install the effective 
ones and get rid of the others. 


Even if we had the best juvenile-rehabilita- 
tion program imaginable, it would have a 
low success rate if its graduates were simply 
tossed back into the cesspool I described ear- 
lier. But if we drain the cesspool and rebuild 
the inner city, and if we develop effective 
ways of turning around juvenile offenders at 
an early age, we stand a good chance of hav- 
ing a rate of homicide and crime 10 years 
from now that is dramatically less than that 
which we are now experiencing. 
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SENATE—Friday, February 11, 1994 


The Senate met at 3 p.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable KENT CONRAD, а 
Senator from the State of North Da- 
kota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

That which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unio you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ —I John 1:3. 

Eternal God our Father, help us com- 
prehend the meaning of “fellowship” 
which is the central reality of Biblical 
truth—another way of saying, ‘‘Love 
God and love your neighbor." We have 
lost our connectedness. As relation- 
ships in the family and the community 
have disappeared, we find ourselves 
alienated from each other. At the heart 
of homelessness, gangs, and violence is 
alienation. And the root problem in 
history is self-alienation from God. 

Gracious Father, we remember with 
profound gratitude the faith in which 
our national life was grounded and the 
strength of the words, “Е Pluribus 
Unum." People from many nations 
composed America. We were one peo- 
ple. Now we are like a tossed salad, no 
longer like a melting pot, fragmented 
in home, community, and race. Des- 
perately we need the reconciliation 
that comes from God that brings us to- 
gether in fellowship with one another 
and with the Father and His Son. 

Mighty God, help us find our way 
back to the unity which bonded us to- 
gether and made us great as a nation. 

We pray in Jesus' name who is the 
Great Reconciler. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 11, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable KENT CONRAD, a Sen- 
ator from the State of North Dakota, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


Mr. CONRAD thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, it is my hope 
that the Senate can proceed promptly 
to take final action with respect to the 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions bill approved yesterday in the 
Senate and the subject of a conference 
committee between the House and Sen- 
ate, which has met throughout the day. 

It is my understanding that the con- 
ferees have completed their action and 
that the matter will shortly go before 
the House of Representatives. I have 
proposed that the Senate act on the 
matter now. 

I note the presence of the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1994 ; 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, І am 
advised that we can proceed with the 
emergency appropriations bill and one 
other matter, and therefore I now ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding 
the adjournment or recess of the Sen- 
ate, that when the Senate receives the 
conference report on H.R. 3759, the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, the con- 
ference report be considered to have 
been agreed to; the motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table; and any state- 
ments thereon appear in the RECORD at 
the appropriate place as though read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION AND RESCISSION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, conferees 
met this morning and completed action 
on H.R. 3759, the emergency supple- 
mental appropriation and rescission 
bill. At this time, I will briefly set 
forth the key elements of the pending 
measure, after which time I will yield 
to Senator HATFIELD for any remarks 
that he wishes to make. 

As reported, H.R. 3759 contains four 
titles. For title I, the conference agree- 
ment recommends emergency disaster 
assistance and other emergency fund- 
ing totalling just over $10 billion. The 


vast majority of these funds are to pro- 
vide disaster assistance to the victims 
of the California earthquake. In addi- 
tion, the President requested and the 
conference agreement provides addi- 
tional funding for the victims of the 
Midwest floods. The major items in- 
cluded in title I are: 

FEMA disaster relief—$4.7 billion; 

SBA disaster loans—$1.1 billion; 

Emergency highway funding—$1.3 
billion; 

Impact aid and student financial as- 
sistance—$245 million; 

HUD assisted housing—$325 million; 

Unanticipated needs fund—$500 mil- 
lion; and 

Midwest flood—$685 million. 

In addition, the President requested 
and the conference agreement rec- 
ommends $1.2 bilion for the Depart- 
ment of Defense peackeeping activities 
as an emergency. 

Title II of the conference agreement 
contains regular fiscal year 1994 supple- 
mental appropriations requested by the 
President. Of these amounts, three of 
the conference agreement's  rec- 
ommendations provide for mandatory 
funding of very important programs: 

Veterans compensation апа  pen- 
sions—$698 million; 

Veterans readjustment benefits—$103 
million; and 

Advances for unemployment trust 
fund—$61.4 million. 

In addition to these mandatory ap- 
propriations, the bill contains various 
discretionary fiscal year 1994 
supplementals requested by the Presi- 
dent for items such as salaries and ex- 
penses for certain agencies, certain 
items for the National Park Service 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs, et cetera. 
These discretionary appropriations 
total under $160 million and are all ac- 
commodated within each subcommit- 
tee’s 602(b) allocation. 

Title ІП contains rescissions total- 
ling $3.25 billion. The conference agree- 
ment, like the Senate-passed bill, con- 
tains the congressional response to the 
President's rescission messages of No- 
vember 1, 1993, and February 7, 1994. 
The total of those two Presidential re- 
scission requests was $3.17 billion. 
Therefore, the conference agreement 
includes rescissions totalling $78 mil- 
lion in greater cuts than requested by 
the President. 

In addition, an item of interest to 
Members would be the fact that the 
House accepted the Senate amendment 
to ensure that emergency funds con- 
tained in this measure to prohibit ben- 
efits for individuals not lawfully in this 
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country with a modification intended 
to ensure that no discrimination oc- 
curs in the implementation of this sec- 
tion. 


Another provision of interest to all 
Senators is the amendment extending 
the statute of limitation of criminal 
prosecution on the Resolution Trust 
Corporation. The House receded to this 
amendment, which was passed by the 
Senate by a vote of 95-0. 


Mr. President, I thank all Members 
of the Senate for their cooperation in 
the expeditious passage of this meas- 
ure. As always, their expertise and 
hard work were present throughout the 
entire consideration of this measure. 


STATEMENT REGARDING 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 3759 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my appreciation to my fel- 
low conferees for retaining the RTC 
statute of limitations extension that 
the Senate adopted Wednesday 
evening. 


In retaining this provision in the 
conference report, my colleagues have 
demonstrated their sense of fairness to 
the American people. The savings and 
loan bailout was a financial disaster 
for the taxpayer; this amendment 
should alleviate some of the costs of 
that disaster. We are talking about 
real money here. On the day that Madi- 
son Savings and Loan was taken over 
by the regulators, 35 other savings and 
loans were declared insolvent—this 1 
day alone cost the taxpayers billions of 
dollars in bail-out costs. 


I particularly would like to thank 
Senators METZENBAUM and MURKOWSKI 
for their hard work on this issue. Sen- 
ator METZENBAUM has been a tireless 
advocate on this issue. In fact, the 
amendments that Senator MURKOWSKI 
and I offered Wednesday were nearly 
identical to draft legislation that Sen- 
ator METZENBAUM forwarded to me on 
Tuesday for my consideration. 


The amendment will extend the stat- 
ute of limitations under which a suit 
may be brought against individuals 
who have committed fraud involving 
failed savings and loans. Under the 
amendment, the 5-year time limit is 
extended until December 31, 1995, or 
the date that the RTC terminates, if 
later. 


This kind of congressional action 
shows the American people and the 
taxpayer that we аге on the job—we're 
here looking out for their best inter- 
ests. The statute of limitations on 
Madison and many other busted sav- 
ings and loans was about to run out. 
When this amendment is enacted into 
law, we will have added valuable time 
back on to the ticking clock. 
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TECHNOLOGY-RELATED ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR INDIVIDUALS AMEND- 
MENTS ACT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 2339, the Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance for Individuals 
Amendments Act of 1993. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2339) entitled “Ап Act to revise and extend 
the programs of the Technology-Related As- 
sistance for Individuals With Disabilities Act 
of 1988, and for other purposes“, with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the ''Technology-Related Assistance for Individ- 
uals With Disabilities Act Amendments of 1994”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. References. 
Sec. 3. Findings, purposes, and policy. 
Sec. 4. Definitions. 
TITLE I—GRANTS TO STATES 
. 101. Program authorized. 
. 102. Development grants. 
. 103. Extension grants. 
. 104. Progress criteria and reports. 
. 105. Administrative provisions. 
. 106. Authorization of appropriations. 
. 107. Repeals. 
TITLE II—PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Sec. 201. National classification system. 
Sec. 202. Training and demonstration projects. 
TITLE III—ALTERNATIVE FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
Sec. 301. Alternative financing mechanisms au- 
thorized. 
TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 

Sec. 401. Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act. 

Sec. 402. Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Sec. 403. Administrative requirements under the 
Head Start Act. 

Sec. 404. Technical and conforming amend- 
ments. 

TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 501. Effective date. 

SEC. 2. REFERENCES. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or repeal is 
erpressed in terms of an amendment to, or a те- 
peal of, a section or other provision, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to a sec- 
tion or other provision of the Technology-Relat- 
ed Assistance for Individuals With Disabilities 
Act of 1988 (29 U.S.C. 2201 et seq.). 

SEC. 3. FINDINGS, PURPOSES, AND POLICY. 

(a) SECTION HEADING.—Section 2 (29 U.S.C. 
2201) is amended by striking the heading and in- 
serting the following: 

“SEC. 2. FINDINGS, PURPOSES, AND POLICY.”. 

(b) FINDINGS.—Section 2(a) (29 U.S.C. 2201(a)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Disability is a natural part of the human 
erperience and in no way diminishes the right 
of individuals to— 
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“(А) live independently; 

“(В) enjoy self-determination; 

“(C) make choices; 

“(D) pursue meaningful careers; and 

“(E) enjoy full inclusion and integration in 
the economic, political, social, cultural, and 
educational mainstream of American society. 

“(2) During the past decade, there have been 
major advances in modern technology. Tech- 
nology is now a powerful force in the lives of all 
residents of the United States. Technology can 
provide important tools for making the perform- 
ance of tasks quicker and easier. 

"(3) For some individuals with disabilities, 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services are necessary to enable the indi- 
viduals— 

“(А) to have greater control over their lives; 

“(В) to participate in, and contribute more 
fully to, activities in their home, school, and 
work environments, and in their communities; 

“(С) to interact to a greater ertent with indi- 
viduals who do not have disabilities; and 

"(D) to otherwise benefit from opportunities 
that are taken for granted by individuals who 
do not have disabilities. 

"(4) Substantial progress has been made in 
the development of assistive technology devices, 
including adaptations to eristing equipment, 
that significantly benefit individuals with dis- 
abilities of all ages. Such devices can be used to 
increase the involvement of such individuals in, 
and reduce expenditures associated with, pro- 
grams and activities such as early intervention, 
education, rehabilitation and training, employ- 
ment, residential living, independent living, 
recreation, and other aspects of daily living. 

"(5) Most States have technology-related as- 
sistance programs carried out under this Act. In 
spite of the efforts made by such programs, there 
remains a need to support systems change and 
advocacy activities in order to assist States to 
develop and implement consumer-responsive, 
comprehensive statewide programs ој tech- 
nology-related assistance for individuals with 
disabilities of all ages. 

“(6) Notwithstanding the efforts of such State 
technology-related assistance programs, there is 
still a lack of— 

“(А) resources to pay for assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; 

"(B) trained personnel to assist individuals 
with disabilities to use such devices and serv- 
ices; 

“(C) information among individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, and authorized representatives, indi- 
viduals who work for public agencies, or for pri- 
vate entities (including insurers), that have con- 
tact with individuals with disabilities, educators 
and related service personnel, technology er- 
perts (including engineers), employers, and 
other appropriate individuals about the avail- 
ability and potential of technology for individ- 
uals with disabilities; 

“(D) aggressive outreach to underrepresented 
populations and rural populations; 

“(E) systems that ensure timely acquisition 
and delivery of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, particularly with 
respect to children; 

“(F) coordination among State human serv- 
ices programs, and between such programs and 
private entities, particularly with respect to 
transitions between such programs and entities; 
and 

“(G) capacity in such programs to provide the 
necessary technology-related assistance. 

“(7) Many individuals with disabilities cannot 
access existing telecommunications and informa- 
tion technologies and are at risk of not being 
able to access developing technologies. The fail- 
ure of Federal and State governments, hardware 
manufacturers, software designers, information 
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systems managers, and telecommunications serv- 
ice providers to account for the specific needs of 
individuals with disabilities results іп the exclu- 
sion of such individuals from the use of tele- 
communications and information technologies 
and results in unnecessary costs associated with 
the retrofitting of devices and product systems. 

“(8) There are insufficient incentives for the 
commercial pursuit of the application of tech- 
nology devices to meet the needs of individuals 
with disabilities, because of the perception that 
such individuals constitute a limited market. 

“(9) At the Federal level, there is a lack of co- 
ordination among agencies that provide or pay 
for the provision of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services. In addition, 
the Federal Government does not provide ade- 
quate assistance and information with respect to 
the use of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services to individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, guard- 
ians, advocates, and authorized representatives, 
individuals who work for public agencies, or for 
private entities (including insurers), that have 
contact with individuals with disabilities, edu- 
cators and related services personnel, tech- 
nology experts (including engineers), employers, 
and other appropriate individuals. 

(c) PURPOSES.—Section 2(b) (29 U. S.C. 2201(b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

"(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act are 
as follows: 

"(1) To provide financial assistance to the 
States to support systems change and advocacy 
activities designed to assist each State in devel- 
oping and implementing a consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance, for individuals with disabil- 
ities of all ages, that is designed to— 

“(А) increase the availability of, funding for, 
access to, and provision of, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; 

“(В) increase the active involvement of indi- 
viduals with disabilities and their family mem- 
bers, guardians, advocates, and authorized rep- 
resentatives, in the planning, development, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of such a pro- 


gram; 

"(C) increase the involvement of individuals 
with disabilities and, if appropriate, their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives, in decisions related to the provi- 
sion of assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services; 

"(D) increase the provision of outreach {о 
underrepresented populations апа rural popu- 
lations, to enable the two populations to enjoy 
the benefits of programs carried out to accom- 
plish purposes described in this paragraph to 
the same extent as other populations; 

"(E) increase and promote coordination 
among State agencies, and between State agen- 
cies and private entities, that are involved in 
carrying out activities under this title, particu- 
larly providing assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, that accomplish a 
purpose described in another subparagraph of 
this paragraph; 

"(F)(i) increase the awareness of laws, regula- 
tions, policies, practices, procedures, and orga- 
nizational structures, that facilitate the avail- 
ability or provision of assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services; and 

ii) facilitate the change of laws, regulations, 
policies, practices, procedures, and organiza- 
tional structures, that impede the availability or 
provision of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; 

"(G) increase the probability that individuals 
with disabilities of all ages will, to the extent 
appropriate, be able to secure and maintain pos- 
session of assistive technology devices as such 
individuals make the transition between services 
offered by human service agencies or between 
settings of daily living: 
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"(H) enhance the skills and competencies of 
individuals involved in providing assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services; 

“(1) increase awareness and knowledge of the 
efficacy of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services among— 

"(i) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and au- 
thorized representatives; 

ii) individuals who work for public agen- 
cies, or for private entities (including insurers), 
that have contact with individuals with disabil- 
ities; 

iii) educators and related services personnel; 

iv) technology experts (including engineers); 

“(v) employers; and 

vi) other appropriate individuals; 

) increase the capacity of public agencies 
and private entities to provide and pay for 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services on a statewide basis for individ- 
uals with disabilities of all ages; and 

"(K) increase the awareness of the needs of 
individuals with disabilities for assistive tech- 
nology devices and for assistive technology serv- 
ices. 

*(2) To identify Federal policies that facilitate 
payment for assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, to identify Federal 
policies that impede such payment, and to elimi- 
nate inappropriate barriers to such payment. 

"(3) To enhance the ability of the Federal 
Government to provide States with— 

“(А) technical assistance, information, train- 
ing, and public awareness programs relating to 
the provision of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; and 

) funding for demonstration projects. ". 

(d) PoLicy.—Section 2 (29 U.S.C. 2201) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

"(c) POLICY.—It is the policy of the United 
States that all programs, projects, and activities 
receiving assistance under this Act shall be 
consumer-responsive and shall be carried out in 
a manner consistent with the principles of— 

J) respect for individual dignity, personal 
responsibility, self-determination, and pursuit of 
meaningful careers, based on informed choice, 
of individuals with disabilities; 

2) respect for the privacy, rights, and equal 
access (including the use of accessible formats), 
of such individuals; 

) inclusion, integration, and full participa- 
tion of such individuals; 

“(4) support for the involvement of a family 
member, a guardian, an advocate, or an author- 
ized representative, if an individual with a dis- 
ability requests, desires, or needs such support; 
and 

“(5) support for individual and systems advo- 
cacy and community involvement."'. 

SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 3 (29 U.S.C. 2202) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(8) as paragraphs (2), (3), (7), (8), (10), (11), (13), 
and (14), respectively; 

(2) by inserting before paragraph (2) (as redes- 
ignated by paragraph (1)) the following: 

“(1) ADVOCACY SERVICES.—The term ‘advo- 
cacy services’, етсері as used as part of the term 
‘protection and advocacy services’, means serv- 
ices— 

“(А) provided to assist individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, and authorized representatives in 
accessing assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; and 

“(В) provided through— 

i) individual case management for individ- 
uals with disabilities; 

"(ii) representation of individuals with dis- 
abilities (other than representation within the 
definition of protection and advocacy services); 

"(iii) training of individuals with disabilities 
and their family members, guardians, advocates, 
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and authorized representatives to successfully 
conduct advocacy for themselves; or 

“(iv) dissemination of information.''; 

(3) in paragraph (3)(E) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1)), by striking ſamily and ай 
that follows and inserting the family members, 
guardians, advocates, or authorized representa- 
tives of such an individual; апа”; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (3) (as redes- 
ignated by paragraph (1)) the following: 

“(4) COMPREHENSIVE STATEWIDE PROGRAM OF 
TECHNOLOGY-RELATED ASSISTANCE.—The term 
‘comprehensive statewide program of tech- 
nology-related assistance’ means a statewide 
program of technology-related assistance devel- 
oped and implemented by a State under title 1 
that— 

“(A) addresses the needs of all individuals 
with disabilities, including members of under- 
represented populations and members of rural 
populations; 

“(В) addresses such needs without regard to 
the age, type of disability, race, ethnicity, or 
gender of such individuals, or the particular 
major life activity for which such individuals 
need the assistance; and 

“(С) addresses such needs without requiring 
that the assistance be provided through any 
particular agency or service delivery system. 

“(5) CONSUMER-RESPONSIVE.—The term 
*consumer-responsive' means, with respect to an 
entity, program, or activity, that the entity, pro- 
gram, or activity— 

"(A) is easily accessible to, and usable by, in- 
dividuals with disabilities and, when appro- 
priate, their family members, guardians, advo- 
cates, or authorized representatives; 

“(В) responds to the needs of individuals with 
disabilities in a timely and appropriate manner; 


and 

"(C) facilitates the full and meaningful par- 
ticipation of individuals with disabilities (in- 
cluding individuals from underrepresented pop- 
ulations and rural populations) and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, and authorized 
representatives, in— 

"(i) decisions relating to the provision of 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services; and 

ii) the planning, development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of the comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assistance. 

"(6) DISABILITY.—The term ‘disability’ means 
а condition of an individual that is considered 
to be a disability or handicap for the purposes 
of any Federal law other than this Act or for 
the purposes of the law of the State in which 
the individual resides. 

(5) by striking paragraph (7) (as redesignated 
by paragraph (1)) and inserting the following: 

"(7) INDIVIDUAL WITH A DISABILITY; INDIVID- 
UALS WITH DISABILITIES.— 

"(A) INDIVIDUAL WITH А DISABILITY.—The 
term ‘individual with a disability’ means any in- 
dividual— 

(i) who has a disability; and 

"(ii) who is or would be enabled by an 
assistive technology device or an assistive tech- 
nology service to minimize deterioration in func- 
tioning, to maintain a level of functioning, or to 
achieve a greater level of functioning in any 
major life activity. 

"(B) INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES —The 
term ‘individuals with disabilities’ means more 
than one individual with a disability. 

(6) in paragraph (8) (as redesignated by para- 
graph (1))— 

(A) by striking section 435(b)" and inserting 
“section 1201(а)”; and 

(В) by striking “1965” and inserting “1965 (20 
U.S.C. 114 (а))”; 

(7) by inserting after paragraph (8) (as redes- 
ignated by paragraph (1)) the following: 

“(9) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICES.— 
The term ‘protection and advocacy services’ 
means services that— 
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“(А) are described in part С of the Devel- 
opmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 6041 et seq.), the Protec- 
tion and Advocacy for Mentally Ill Individuals 
Act (42 U.S.C. 10801 et seq.), or section 509 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794e); and 

"(B) assist individuals with disabilities with 
respect to assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. 

(8) in paragraph (11) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1))— 

(A) by striking "several States” and inserting 
"several States of the United States’’; 

(B) by striking “Virgin Islands” and inserting 
“United States Virgin Islands"; and 

(C) by striking ‘‘the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands" and inserting "the Republic of 
Palau (until the Compact of Free Association 
with Palau takes effect)”; 

(9) by inserting after such paragraph (11) the 
following: 

“(12) SYSTEMS CHANGE AND ADVOCACY ACTIVI- 
TIES.—The term 'systems change and advocacy 
activities' means efforts that result in laws, reg- 
ulations, policies, practices, or organizational 
structures that promote consumer-responsive 
programs or entities and that facilitate and in- 
crease access to, provision of, and funding for, 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services on a permanent basis, in order 
to empower individuals with disabilities to 
achieve greater independence, productivity, and 
integration and inclusion within the community 
and the work force. 

(10) in paragraph (13) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1))— 

(A) by striking Functions performed and ac- 
tivities carried out under section 101" and in- 
serting assistance provided through systems 
change and advocacy activities"; and 

(B) by inserting "any of subparagraphs (А) 
through (К) of” before section 2(5)(1)”: and 

(11) by amending paragraph (14) (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (1)) to read as follows: 

“(14) UNDERREPRESENTED POPULATION.—The 
term ‘underrepresented population’ includes a 
population such as minorities, the poor, and 
persons with limited-English proficiency. "'. 

TITLE I—GRANTS TO STATES 
SEC. 101. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GRANTS ТО STATES.—Section 101(а) (29 
U.S.C. 2211(a)) is amended — 

(1) by inserting after provisions of this title” 
the following: “Чо support systems change and 
advocacy activities designed"; and 

(2) by striking ‘о develop and implement“ 
and inserting ''in developing and implement- 
ing". 

(b) ACTIVITIES.—Section 101 (29 U.S.C. 2211) is 
amended by striking subsections (b) and (c) and 
inserting the following: 

"(b) ACTIVITIES Any State that receives а 
grant under section 102 or 103 shall use the 
funds made available through the grant to ac- 
complish the purposes described in section 
2(b)(1) and, in accomplishing such purposes, 
may carry out any of the following systems 
change and advocacy activities: 

“(1) MODEL SYSTEMS AND ALTERNATIVE STATE- 
FINANCED SYSTEMS.—The State may support ac- 
tivities to increase access to, and funding for, 
assistive technology, including— 

“(А) the development, and evaluation of the 
efficacy, of model delivery systems that provide 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services to individuals with disabilities, 
that pay for such devices and services, and that, 
if successful, could be replicated or generally 
applied, such as— 

i) the development of systems for the pur- 
chase, lease, other acquisition, or payment for 
the provision, of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services; or 

"(ii) the establishment of alternative State or 
privately financed systems of subsidies for the 
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provision of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, such as— 

“(1) a loan system for assistive technology de- 
vices; 

“(11) an income-contingent loan fund; 

“(111) a low-interest loan fund; 

“(IV) a revolving loan fund; 

“(V) a loan insurance program; or 

"(VI) a partnership with private entities for 
the purchase, lease, or other acquisition of 
assistive technology devices and the provision of 
assistive technology services; 

"(B) the demonstration of assistive technology 
devices, including— 

"(i) the provision of a location or locations 
within the State where— 

"(I) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and au- 
thorized representatives; 

I education, rehabilitation, health care, 
and other service providers; 

"(III) individuals who work for Federal, 
State, or local government entities; and 

"(IV) employers, 
can see and touch assistive technology devices, 
and learn about the devices from personnel who 
are familiar with such devices and their applica- 
tions; 

"(ii) the provision of counseling and assist- 
ance to individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and au- 
thorized representatives to determine individual 
needs for assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; and 

“(iti) the demonstration or short-term loan of 
assistive technology devices to individuals, em- 
ployers, public agencies, or public accommoda- 
tions seeking strategies to comply with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (42 
U.S.C. 12101 et seq.) and section 504 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794); and 

"(C) the establishment of information systems 
about, and recycling centers for, the redistribu- 
tion of assistive technology devices and equip- 
ment that may include device and equipment 
loans, rentals, or gifts. 

ö INTERAGENCY COORDINATION.—The State 
may support activities— 

"(A) to identify and coordinate Federal and 
State policies, resources, and services, relating 
to the provision of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services, including en- 
tering into interagency agreements; 

"(B) to convene interagency work groups to 
enhance public funding options and coordinate 
access to funding for assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services for indi- 
viduals with disabilities of all ages, with special 
attention to the issues of transition (such as 
transition from school to work, and transition 
from participation in programs under part H of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1471 et seq.), to participation in pro- 
grams under part B of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1411 
et seq.)) home use, and individual involvement 
in the identification, planning, use, delivery, 
and evaluation of such devices and services; or 

“(С) to document and disseminate information 
about interagency activities that promote co- 
ordination with respect to assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services, in- 
cluding evidence of increased participation of 
State and local special education, vocational re- 
habilitation, and State medical assistance agen- 
cies and departments. 

“(3) OUTREACH.—The State may carry out ac- 
tivities to encourage the creation or mainte- 
nance of, support, or provide assistance to, 
statewide and community-based organizations, 
or systems, that provide assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services to indi- 
viduals with disabilities or that assist individ- 
uals with disabilities in using assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services. 
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Such activities may include outreach to 
consumer organizations and groups in the State 
to coordinate the activities of the organizations 
and groups with efforts (including self-help, 
support groups, and peer mentoring) to assist 
individuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives, to obtain funding for, and ac- 
cess to, assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. 

“(4) EXPENSES.—The State may pay for ет- 
penses, including travel erpenses, and services, 
including services of qualified interpreters, read- 
ers, and personal care assistants, that may be 
necessary to ensure access to the comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related assist- 
ance by individuals with disabilities who are de- 
termined by the State to be in financial need. 

"(5) STATEWIDE NEEDS ASSESSMENT.—The 
State may conduct a statewide needs assessment 
that may be based on data in existence on the 
date on which the assessment is initiated and 
may include— 

“(А) estimates of the numbers of individuals 
with disabilities within the State, categorized by 
residence, type and extent of disabilities, age, 
race, gender, and ethnicity; 

"(B) in the case of an assessment carried out 
under a development grant, a description of ef- 
forts, during the fiscal year preceding the first 
fiscal year for which the State received such a 
grant, to provide assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services to individuals 
with disabilities within the State, including— 

i) the number of individuals with disabilities 
who received appropriate assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; and 

ii) a description of the devices and services 
provided; 

“(С) information on the number of individuals 
with disabilities who are in need of assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services, and a description of the devices and 
services needed; 

"(D) information on the cost of providing 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services to all individuals with disabil- 
ities within the State who need such devices and 
services; 

“(E) a description of State and local public re- 
sources and private resources (including insur- 
ance) that are available to establish a consumer- 
responsive comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance; 

“(Е) information identifying Federal and 
State laws, regulations, policies, practices, pro- 
cedures, and organizational structures, that fa- 
cilitate or interfere with the operation of a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance; 

“(G) a description of the procurement policies 
of the State and the extent to which such poli- 
cies will ensure, to the extent practicable, that 
assistive technology devices purchased, leased, 
or otherwise acquired with assistance made 
available through a grant made under section 
102 or 103 are compatible with other technology 
devices, including technology devices designed 
primarily for use by— 

"(i) individuals who are not individuals with 
disabilities; 

ii) individuals who are elderly; or 

ui) individuals with particular disabilities; 
and 

"(H) information resulting from an inquiry 
about whether a State agency or task force 
(composed of individuals representing the State 
and individuals representing the private sector) 
should study the practices of private insurance 
companies holding licenses within the State that 
offer health or disability insurance policies 
under which an individual may obtain reim- 
bursement for— 

*(i) the purchase, lease, or other acquisition 
of assistive technology devices; or 
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ii) the use of assistive technology services. 

“(6) PUBLIC AWARENESS PROGRAM.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—The State may— 

"(i) support a public awareness program de- 
signed to provide information relating to the 
availability and efficacy of assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services for— 

"(I) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or au- 
thorized representatives; 

I individuals who work for public agen- 
cies, or for private entities (including insurers), 
that have contact with individuals with disabil- 
ities; 

“(Ш) educators and related services person- 


nel; 

"(IV) technology experts (including engi- 
neers); 

V employers; and 

"(VI) other appropriate individuals and enti- 
ties; or 

ii) establish and support such a program if 
no such program ezists. 

"(B) CONTENTS.—Such a public awareness 
program may include— 

i) the development and dissemination of in- 
formation relating to— 

“(1) the nature of assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services; 

“(И) the appropriateness, cost, and availabil- 
ity of, and access to, assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services; and 

“(Ш) the efficacy of assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services with re- 
spect to enhancing the capacity of individuals 
with disabilities; 

it) the development of procedures for provid- 
ing direct communication among public provid- 
ers of assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services and between public provid- 
ers and private providers of such devices and 
services (including employers); and 

"(ii the development and dissemination of 
information relating to the use of the program 
by individuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives, professionals who work in a 
field related to an activity described in this sec- 
tion, and other appropriate individuals. 

“(7) TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 
The State may carry out directly, or may pro- 
vide support to a public or private entity to 
carry out, training and technical assistance ac- 
tivities— 

“(A) that— 

i) are provided for individuals with disabil- 
ities and their family members, guardians, advo- 
cates, and authorized representatives, and other 
appropriate individuals; and 

ii) may include 

training in the use of assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; 

I the development of written materials, 
training, and technical assistance describing the 
means by which agencies consider the needs of 
an individual with a disability for assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services in developing, for the individual, any 
individualized education program described in 
section 614(a)(5) of the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1414(a)(5)), any 
individualized written rehabilitation program 
described in section 102 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 722), any individualized 
family service plan described in section 677 of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1477), and any other individualized 
plans or programs; 

“(Ш) training regarding the rights of the per- 
sons described in clause (i) to assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services 
under any law other than this Act, to promote 
fuller independence, productivity, and inclusion 
in and integration into society of such persons; 
and 
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"(IV) training to increase consumer participa- 
tion in the identification, planning, use, deliv- 
ery, and evaluation of assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services; and 

“(В) that— 

"(i) enhance the assistive technology skills 
and competencies of— 

“(1) individuals who work for public agencies, 
or for private entities (including insurers), that 
have contact with individuals with disabilities; 

"(II) educators and related services personnel; 

“(Ш) technology experts (including engi- 
neers); 

“(IV) employers; and 

V other appropriate personnel; and 

"(ii) include taking actions to facilitate the 
development of standards, or, when appropriate, 
the application of such standards, to ensure the 
availability of qualified personnel. 

"(8) PROGRAM DATA.—The State may support 
the compilation and evaluation of appropriate 
data related to a program described in sub- 
section (a). 

"(9) ACCESS TO TECHNOLOGY-RELATED INFOR- 
MATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—The State may develop, ор- 
erate, or erpand a system for public access to in- 
formation concerning an activity carried out 
under another paragraph of this subsection, in- 
cluding information about assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services, fund- 
ing sources and costs of such assistance, and in- 
dividuals, organizations, and agencies capable 
of carrying out such an activity for individuals 
with disabilities. 

"(B) ACCESS.—Access to the system may be 
provided through community-based entities, in- 
cluding public libraries, centers for independent 
living (as defined in section 702(1) of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 796a(1))), and 
community rehabilitation programs (as defined 
in section 7(25) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 706(25))). 

“(С) SYSTEM.—In developing, operating, or 
erpanding a system described in subparagraph 
(A), the State may— 

"(i) develop, compile, and categorize print, 
large print, braille, audio, and video materials, 
computer disks, compact discs (including com- 
pact discs formatted with read-only memory), 
information that can be used in telephone-based 
information systems, and such other media as 
technological innovation may make appropriate; 

"(ii identify and classify existing funding 
sources, and the conditions of and criteria for 
access to such sources, including any funding 
mechanisms or strategies developed by the State; 

iii) identify existing support groups and sys- 
tems designed to help individuals with disabil- 
ities make effective use of an activity carried out 
under another paragraph of this subsection; 
and 

iv) maintain a record of the extent to which 
citizens of the State use or make inquiries of the 
system established in subparagraph (A), and of 
the nature of such inquiries. 

"(D) LINKAGES.—The information system may 
be organized on an interstate basis or as part of 
a regional consortium of States in order to fa- 
cilitate the establishment of compatible, linked 
information systems. 

“(10) INTERSTATE ACTIVITIES.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The State may enter into 
cooperative agreements with other States to ex- 
pand the capacity of the States involved to as- 
sist individuals with disabilities of all ages to 
learn about, acquire, use, maintain, adapt, and 
upgrade assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services that such individ- 
uals need at home, at school, at work, or in 
other environments that are part of daily living. 

“(В) ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION.—The State 
may operate or participate in a computer system 
through which the State may electronically 
communicate with other States to gain technical 
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assistance in a timely fashion and to avoid the 
duplication of efforts already undertaken in 
other States. 

“(11) PARTNERSHIPS AND COOPERATIVE INITIA- 
TIVES.—The State may support the establish- 
ment or continuation of partnerships and coop- 
erative initiatives between the public sector and 
the private sector to promote greater participa- 
tion by business and industry in— 

“(А) the development, demonstration, and dis- 
semination of assistive technology devices; and 

"(B) the ongoing provision of information 
about new products to assist individuals with 
disabilities. 

"(12) ADVOCACY SERVICES.—The State may 
provide advocacy services. 

“(13) OTHER ACTIVITIES.—The State may uti- 
lize amounts made available through grants 
made under section 102 or 103 for any systems 
change and advocacy activities, other than the 
activities described in another paragraph of this 
subsection, that are necessary for developing, 
implementing, or evaluating the consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance. 

"(c) NONSUPPLANTATION.—In carrying out 
systems change and advocacy activities under 
this title, the State shall ensure that the activi- 
ties supplement, and not supplant, similar ac- 
tivities that have been carried out pursuant to 
other Federal or State law. 

SEC. 102. DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

Section 102 (29 U.S.C. 2212) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) 

(A) by striking ''3-year grants“ and inserting 
“3-year grants to support systems change and 
advocacy activities described in section 101(b) 
(including activities described in subsection 
(е)(7))”; and 

(B) by striking ‘о develop and implement 
statewide ртодтатв” and inserting “іп develop- 
ing and implementing consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide programs“, 

(2) by striking subsection (b); 

(3) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) as 
subsections (b) and (c), respectively; 

(4) in subsection (b) (as redesignated in para- 
graph (3))— 

(A) in paragraph (3)(C), by striking state- 
wide program“ and inserting “сопзитет-тезроп- 
sive comprehensive statewide program"; and 

(B) in paragraph (5)— 

(i) in subparagraph (A)— 

(1) by striking “(А)” and inserting “(А) 
STATE.—''; 

(1I) by inserting United States” before “Уіт- 
gin Islands"; and 

(III) by striking "Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands" and inserting "Republic of 
Palau”; and 

(ii) in subparagraph (B)— 

(1) by striking “(В)” and inserting “(В) TER- 
RITORY.—"’; 

(II) by inserting United States" before “Уіт- 
gin Islands"; and 

(ПІ) by striking Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands" and inserting Republic of Palau 
(until the Compact of Free Association takes ef- 
fect)"; 

(5) in paragraph (2) of subsection (c) (as re- 
designated in paragraph (3)) by striking ‘‘state- 
wide programs“ and inserting “сопзитет-те- 
sponsive comprehensive statewide programs”; 

(6) by inserting after such subsection (c) the 
following: 

“(4) DESIGNATION OF THE LEAD AGENCY.— 

“(1) DESIGNATION.—The Governor of any 
State that desires to receive a grant under this 
section shall designate the office, agency, en- 
tity, or individual (referred to in this Act as the 
'lead agency') responsible for— 

A) submitting the application described in 
subsection (e) on behalf of the State; 

“(В) administering and supervising the use of 
amounts made available under the grant; 
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“(C)(i) coordinating efforts related to, and su- 
pervising the preparation of, the application; 

"(ii) coordinating the planning, development, 
implementation, and evaluation of the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance among 
public agencies and between public agencies and 
private agencies, including coordinating efforts 
related to entering into interagency agreements; 
and 

"(iii) coordinating efforts related to, and su- 
pervising, the active, timely, and meaningful 
participation by individuals with disabilities 
and their family members, guardians, advocates, 
or authorized representatives, and other appro- 
priate individuals, with respect to activities car- 
ried out under the grant; and 

"(D) the delegation, in whole or in part, of 
any responsibilities described in subparagraph 
(A), (B), or (C) to one or more appropriate of- 
fices, agencies, entities, or individuals. 

“(2) QUALIFICATIONS.—In designating the lead 
agency, the Governor may designate— 

“(А) a commission appointed by the Governor; 

"(B) a public-private partnership or consor- 
tium; 

“(С) а university-affiliated program; 

"(D) a public agency; 

"(E) a council established under Federal or 
State law; or 

"(F) another appropriate office, agency, en- 
tity, or individual. 

"(3) ABILITIES OF LEAD AGENCY.—The State 
shall provide, in accordance with subsection 
(e)(1), evidence that the lead agency has the 
ability— 

“(А) to respond to assistive technology needs 
across disabilities and ages; 

"(B) to promote the availability throughout 
the State of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; 

"(C) to promote and implement systems 
change and advocacy activities; 

"(D) to promote and develop public-private 
partnerships; 

"(E) to exercise leadership in identifying and 
responding to the technology needs of individ- 
uals with disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, and authorized represent- 
atives; 

) to promote consumer confidence, respon- 
siveness, and advocacy; and 

“(С) to exercise leadership in implementing ef- 
fective strategies for capacity building, staff and 
consumer training, and enhancement of access 
to funding for assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services across agencies. 

(7) in subsection (e)— 

(A) by striking paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
and inserting the following: 

"(1) DESIGNATION OF THE LEAD AGENCY.—In- 
formation identifying the lead agency des- 
ignated by the Governor under subsection (d)(1), 
and the evidence described in subsection (d)(3). 

“(2) AGENCY INVOLVEMENT.—A description of 
the nature and ertent of involvement of various 
State agencies, including the State insurance 
department, in the preparation of the applica- 
tion and the continuing role of each agency in 
the development and implementation of the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance, in- 
cluding the identification of the available re- 
sources and financial responsibility of each 
agency for paying for assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services. 

“(3) INVOLVEMENT.— 

“(А) CONSUMER INVOLVEMENT.—A description 
of procedures that provide for— 

"(i)(1) the active involvement of individuals 
with disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, and authorized represent- 
atives, and other appropriate individuals, in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of 
the program; and 
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I the active involvement, to the marimum 
extent appropriate, of individuals with disabil- 
ities who use assistive technology devices or 
assistive technology services, in decisions relat- 
ing to such devices and services; and 

ii) mechanisms for determining consumer 
satisfaction and participation of individuals 
with disabilities who represent a variety of ages 
and types of disabilities, in the consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance. 

“(В) PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT.—A description of 
the nature and ertent of— 

i) the involvement, in the designation of the 
lead agency under subsection (d), and in the de- 
velopment of the application, of— 

"(I) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or au- 
thorized representatives; 

I other appropriate individuals who are 
not employed by a State agency; and 

“(Ш) organizations, providers, and interested 
parties, in the private sector; and 

"(ii) the continuing role of the individuals 
and entities described in clause (i) in the pro- 
gram.''; 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking ‘‘underserved 
groups” and inserting “underrepresented popu- 
lations or rural populations“ 

(C) in paragraphs (4) and (5), by striking 
"statewide program" each place the term ap- 
pears and inserting ‘‘consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide program”; 

(D) by striking paragraphs (6), (7), ата (17); 

(E) by redesignating paragraphs (8) and (9) as 
paragraphs (17) and (18), respectively, and 
transferring such paragraphs to the end of the 
subsection; 

(F) by inserting after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(6) GOALS, OBJECTIVES, ACTIVITIES, AND OUT- 
COMES.—Information on the program with re- 
spect to— 

“(А) the goals and objectives of the State for 
the program; 

“(В) the systems change and advocacy activi- 
ties that the State plans to carry out under the 
program; and 

"(C) the expected outcomes of the State for 
the program, consistent with the purposes de- 
scribed in section 2(b)(1). 

“(7) PRIORITY ACTIVITIES.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—An assurance that the 
State will use funds made available under this 
section or section 103 to accomplish the purposes 
described in section 2(b)(1) and the goals, objec- 
tives, and outcomes described in paragraph (6), 
and to carry out the systems change and advo- 
cacy activities described in paragraph (6)(B), in 
а manner that is consumer-responsive. 

"(B) PARTICULAR ACTIVITIES.—An assurance 
that the State, in carrying out such systems 
change and advocacy activities, shall carry out 
activities regarding— 

"(i) the development, implementation, and 
monitoring of State, regional, and local laws, 
regulations, policies, practices, procedures, and 
organizational structures, that will improve ac- 
cess to, provision of, funding for, and timely ac- 
quisition and delivery of, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; 

"(ii) the development and implementation of 
strategies to overcome barriers regarding access 
to, provision of, and funding for, such devices 
and services, with priority for identification of 
barriers to funding through State education (in- 
cluding special education) services, vocational 
rehabilitation services, and medical assistance 
services or, as appropriate, other health and 
human services, and with particular emphasis 
on overcoming barriers for underrepresented 
populations and rural populations; 

"(iii) coordination of activities among State 
agencies, in order to facilitate access to, provi- 
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sion of, and funding for, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services; 

iv) the development and implementation of 
strategies to empower individuals with disabil- 
ities and their family members, guardians, advo- 
cates, and authorized representatives, to suc- 
cessfully advocate for increased access to, fund- 
ing for, and provision of, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services, and to 
increase the participation, choice, and control 
of such individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, and au- 
thorized representatives in the selection and 
procurement of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; 

"(v) the provision of outreach to underrep- 
resented populations and rural populations, in- 
cluding identifying and assessing the needs of 
such populations, providing activities to in- 
crease the accessibility of services to such popu- 
lations, training representatives of such popu- 
lations to become service providers, and training 
staff of the consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide program of technology-related assist- 
ance to work with such populations; and 

"(vi) the development and implementation of 
strategies to ensure timely acquisition and deliv- 
ery of assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services, particularly for children, 
unless the State demonstrates through the 
progress reports required under section 104 that 
significant progress has been made in the devel- 
opment and implementation of a consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance, and that other 
systems change and advocacy activities will in- 
crease the likelihood that the program will ac- 
complish the purposes described in section 
2(b)(1). 

“(8) ASSESSMENT.—An assurance that the 
State will conduct an annual assessment of the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance, in 
order to determine— 

“(А) the extent to which the State's goals and 
objectives for systems change and advocacy ac- 
tivities, as identified in the State plan under 
paragraph (6), have been achieved; and 

“(B) the areas of need that require attention 
in the nert year. 

“(9) DATA COLLECTION.—A description of— 

“(A) the data collection system used for com- 
piling information on the program, consistent 
with such requirements as the Secretary may es- 
tablish for such systems, and, when a national 
classification system is developed pursuant to 
section 201, consistent with such classification 
system; and 

“(B) procedures that will be used to conduct 
evaluations of the program.“ 

(С) in paragraphs (11)(B)(i) and (12)(B) by 
striking “individual with disabilities" and in- 
serting individual with a disability"; 

(Н) in paragraph (16)(A), by striking “the 
families or representatives of individuals with 
disabilities" and inserting "their family mem- 
bers, guardians, advocates, or authorized rep- 
resentatives"'; and 

(1) by adding at the end the following: 

"(19) AUTHORITY TO USE FUNDS,—An assur- 
ance that the lead agency will have the author- 
ity to use funds made available through a grant 
made under this section or section 103 to comply 
with the requirements of this section or section 
103, respectively, including the ability to hire 
qualified staff necessary to carry out activities 
under the program. 

“(20) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICES.— 
Either— 

"(A) an assurance that the State will annu- 
ally provide, from the funds made available to 
the State through a grant made under this sec- 
tion or section 103, an amount calculated in ac- 
cordance with subsection (f)(4), in order to make 
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a grant to, or enter into a contract with, an en- 
tity to support protection and advocacy services 
through the systems established to provide pro- 
tection and advocacy under the Developmental 
Disabilities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act (42 
U.S.C. 6000 et seq.), the Protection and Advo- 
cacy for Mentally Ill Individuals Act (42 U.S.C. 
10801 et seq.), and section 509 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794e); or 

“(В) at the discretion of the State, a request 
that the Secretary annually reserve, from the 
funds made available to the State through a 
grant made under this section or section 103, an 
amount calculated in accordance with sub- 
section (f)(4), in order for the Secretary to make 
a grant to or enter into a contract with such a 
system to support protection and advocacy serv- 
ices. 

“(21) TRAINING АСТІУІТІБ8.--Ап assurance 
that the State— 

“(А) will develop and implement strategies for 
including personnel training regarding assistive 
technology within existing Federal- and State- 
funded training initiatives, in order to enhance 
assistive technology skills and competencies; 
and 

“(В) will document such training. 

“(22) LIMIT ON INDIRECT COSTS.—An assur- 
ance that the percentage of the funds received 
under the grant that is used for indirect costs 
shall not exceed 10 percent. 

“(23) COORDINATION WITH STATE COUNCILS.— 
An assurance that the lead agency will coordi- 
nate the activities funded through a grant made 
under this section or section 103 with the activi- 
ties carried out by other councils within the 
State, including— 

"(A) any council or commission specified in 
the assurance provided by the State in accord- 
ance with section 101(a)(36) of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 721(a)(36)); 

"(B) the Statewide Independent Living Coun- 
cil established under section 705 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 796d); 

“(С) the advisory panel established under sec- 
tion 613(a)(12) of the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1413(a)(12)); 

"(D) the State Interagency Coordinating 
Council established under section 682 of the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1482); 

"(E) the State Planning Council described in 
section 124 of the Developmental Disabilities As- 
sistance and Bill of Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 6024); 

"(F) the State mental health planning council 
established under section 1914 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300r-3); and 

"(G) any council established under section 
204, 206(9)(2)(А), or 712(a)(3)(H) of the Older 
Americans Асі of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3015, 
3017(9)(2)(A), or 30589(a)(3)(H)). 

"(24) COORDINATION WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 
CHANGE AND ADVOCACY ACTIVITIES.—An assur- 
ance that there will be coordination between the 
activities funded through the grant and other 
related systems change and advocacy activities 
funded by either Federal or State sources. 

“(25) OTHER INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES.— 
Such other information and assurances as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. , and 

(8) by adding at the end the following: 

"(f) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

“(1) REQUIREMENTS.—A State that, as of June 
30, 1993, has provided for protection and advo- 
cacy services through an entity that— 

“(А) is capable of performing the functions 
that would otherwise be performed under sub- 
section (e)(20) by the system described in sub- 
section (e)(20); and 

“(В) is not а system described in such sub- 
section, 


shall be considered to meet the requirements of 
such subsection. Such entity shall receive fund- 
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ing to provide such protection and advocacy 
services in accordance with paragraph (4), and 
shall comply with the same requirements of this 
title (other than the requirements of such sub- 
section) as a system that receives funding under 
such subsection. 

“(2) PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICE PRO- 
VIDER REPORT.— 

“(А) PREPARATION.—A system that receives 
funds under subsection (e)(20) to carry out the 
protection and advocacy services described in 
subsection (e)(20)(A) in a State, or an entity de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) that carries out such 
services in the State, shall prepare reports that 
contain such information as the Secretary may 
require, including the following: 

"(i) A description of the activities carried out 
by the system or entity with such funds. 

(ii) Documentation of significant progress, in 
providing protection and advocacy services, in 
each of the following areas: 

“(1) Conducting activities that are consumer- 
responsive, including activities that will lead to 
increased access to funding for assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services. 

1 Executing legal, administrative, and 
other appropriate means of representation to im- 
plement systems change and advocacy activities. 

I Developing and implementing strategies 
designed to enhance the long-term abilities of 
individuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, and authorized 
representatives to successfully advocate for 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services to which the individuals with 
disabilities are entitled under law other than 
this Act. 

"(IV) Coordinating activities with protection 
and advocacy services funded through sources 
other than this Act, and coordinating activities 
with the systems change and advocacy activities 
carried out by the State lead agency. 

“(В) SUBMISSION.—The system or entity shall 
submit the reports to the program described in 
subsection (a) in the State not less often than 
every 6 months. 

"(C) UPDATES.—The system or entity shall 
provide monthly updates to the program de- 
scribed in subsection (a) concerning the activi- 
ties and information described in subparagraph 
(A). 
“(3) CONSULTATION WITH STATE PROGRAMS.— 
Before making a grant or entering into a con- 
tract under subsection (e)(20)(B) to support the 
protection and advocacy services described in 
subsection (e)(20)(A) in a State, the Secretary 
shall solicit and consider the opinions of the 
lead agency in the State with respect to the 
terms of the grant or contract. 

“(4) CALCULATION OF EXPENDITURES.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—For each fiscal year, for 
each State receiving a grant under this section 
or section 103, the Secretary shall specify a min- 
imum amount that the State shall use to provide 
protection and advocacy services. 

) INITIAL YEARS OF GRANT.—Ezcept as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (C) or (D)— 

"(i) the Secretary shall calculate such mini- 
mum amount for a State based on the size of the 
grant, the needs of individuals with disabilities 
within the State, the population of the State, 
and the geographic size of the State; and 

ii) such minimum amount shall be not less 
than $40,000 and not more than $100,000. 

"(C) FOURTH YEAR OF SECOND EXTENSION 
GRANT.—If a State receives a second extension 
grant under section 103(a)(2), the Secretary 
shall specify a minimum amount under subpara- 
graph (A) for the fourth year (if any) of the 
grant period that shall equal 75 percent of the 
minimum amount specified for the State under 
such subparagraph for the third year of the sec- 
ond ertension grant of the State. 

"(D) FIFTH YEAR OF SECOND EXTENSION 
GRANT.—If a State receives a second extension 
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grant under section 103(a)(2), the Secretary 
shall specify a minimum amount under subpara- 
graph (A) for the fifth year (if any) of the grant 
period that shall equal 50 percent of the mini- 
mum amount specified for the State under such 
subparagraph for the third year of the second 
ertension grant of the State. 

“(Е) PROHIBITION.—After the fifth year (if 
any) of the grant period, no Federal funds may 
be made available under this title by the State 
to a system described in subsection (e)(20) or an 
entity described in paragraph (1).”. 

SEC. 103. EXTENSION GRANTS. 

Section 103 (29 U.S.C. 2213) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 103, EXTENSION GRANTS. 

“(а) EXTENSION GRANTS.— 

“(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANT.—The Secretary 
may award an initial ertension grant, for a pe- 
riod of 2 years, to any State that meets the 
standards specified in subsection (b)(1). 

"(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANT.—The Sec- 
retary may award a second ertension grant, for 
a period of not more than 5 years, to any State 
that meets the standards specified in subsection 
(b)(2). 

“(b) STANDARDS.— 

“(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANT.—In order for a 
State to receive an initial extension grant under 
this section, the designated lead agency of the 
State shall.— 

“(А) provide the evidence described in section 
102(d)(3); and 

“(В) demonstrate that the State has made sig- 
nificant progress, and has carried out systems 
change and advocacy activities that have re- 
sulted in significant progress, toward the devel- 
opment and implementation of a consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive statewide program of 
technology-related assistance, consistent with 
sections 2(b)(1), 101, and 102. 

''(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANT.— 

"(A) RESPONSIBILITIES OF DESIGNATED LEAD 
AGENCY.—In order for a State to receive a sec- 
ond ertension grant under this section, the des- 
ignated lead agency shall— 

‘“i) provide the evidence and make the dem- 
onstration described in paragraph (1); 

(u) describe the steps the State has taken or 
will take to continue on a permanent basis the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance with 
the ability to maintain, at a minimum, the out- 
comes achieved by the systems change and ad- 
vocacy activities; and 

ui) identify future funding options and 
commitments for the program from the public 
and private sector and the key individuals, 
agencies, and organizations to be involved in, 
and to direct future efforts of, the program. 

“(В) DETERMINATION OF COMPLIANCE.—In 
making any award to a State for a second er- 
tension grant, the Secretary shall (except as 
provided in section 105(a)(2)(A)(iii) make such 
award contingent on a determination, based on 
the onsite visit required under section 
105(а)(2)(А)(іі), that the State is making signifi- 
cant progress toward development and imple- 
mentation of a consumer-responsive comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance. If the Secretary determines that the 
State is not making such progress, the Secretary 
may take an action described їп section 
105(b)(2), in accordance with the applicable pro- 
cedures described in section 105. 

“(с) AMOUNTS OF GRANTS.— 

“(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANTS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.— 

"(i) STATES.—From amounts appropriated 
under section 106 for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall pay an amount that is not less than 
$500,000 and not greater than $1,500,000 to each 
State (other than a State described in clause 
(ii)) that receives an initial extension grant 
under subsection (a)(1). 
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ii) TERRITORIES.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 106 for any fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall pay an amount that is not great- 
er than $150,000 to any of the following States 
that receives an initial extension grant under 
subsection (a)(1): 

“(1) The United States Virgin Islands. 

Guam. 

“(Ш) American Samoa. 

"(IV) The Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands. 

"(V) The Republic of Palau (until the Com- 
pact of Free Association takes effect). 

) CALCULATION OF AMOUNT.—The Sec- 
retary shall calculate the amount described in 
clause (i) or (ii) of subparagraph (A) with re- 
spect to a State on the basis of — 

“(1) amounts available for making grants pur- 
suant to subsection (a)(1); 

ii) the population of the State; 

(iii) the types of assistance to be provided in 
the State; and 

"(iv) the amount of resources committed by 
the State and available to the State from other 
sources. 

“(С) PRIORITY FOR PREVIOUSLY PARTICIPATING 
STATES.—Amounts appropriated in any fiscal 
year for purposes of carrying out subsection 
(a)(1) shall first be made available to States that 
received assistance under thís section during the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year concerned. 

D) INCREASES.—In providing any increases 
in initial extension grants under subsection 
(a)(1) above the amounts provided to States 
under this section for fiscal year 1993, the Sec- 
retary may give priority to— 

“(4) the States (other than the States described 
in subparagraph (A)(ii)) that have the largest 
populations, based on the most recent census 
data; and 

"(ii) the States (other than the States de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)(ii)) that are sparse- 
ly populated, with a wide geographic spread, 
where such characteristics have impeded the de- 
velopment of a consumer-responsive, comprehen- 
sive statewide program of technology-related as- 
sistance. 

**(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANTS.— 

"(A) AMOUNTS AND PRIORITY.—The amounts 
of, and the priority of applicants for, the second 
ertension grants awarded under subsection 
(a)(2) shall be determined by the Secretary, ет- 
cept that— 

“(і) the amount paid to a State for the fourth 
year (if any) of the grant period shall be 75 per- 
cent of the amount paid to the State for the 
third year of the grant period; 

ii) the amount paid to a State for the fifth 
year (if any) of the grant period shall be 50 per- 
cent of the amount paid to the State for the 
third year of the grant period; and 

iii) after the fifth year of the grant period, 
no Federal funds may be made available to the 
State under this title. 

"(B) INCREASES.—In providing any increases 
in second ertension grants under subsection 
(a)(2) above the amounts provided to States 
under this section for fiscal year 1993, the Sec- 
retary may give priority to States described in 
paragraph (1)(D). 

(4) APPLICATION.—A State that desires to re- 
ceive an extension grant under this section shall 
submit an application to the Secretary that con- 
tains the following information and assurances 
with respect to the consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide program of technology-re- 
lated assistance in the State: 

“(1) INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES.—The in- 
formation and assurances described in section 
102(e), except the preliminary needs assessment 
described in section 102(e)(4). 

“(2) NEEDS; PROBLEMS; STRATEGIES; OUT- 
REACH.— 

“(А) NEEDS.—A description of needs relating 
to technology-related assistance of individuals 
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with disabilities (including individuals from 
underrepresented populations or rural popu- 
lations) and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, or authorized representatives, and 
other appropriate individuals within the State. 

“(В) PROBLEMS.—A description of any prob- 
lems or gaps that remain with the development 
and implementation of a consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance in the State. 

"(C) STRATEGIES.—A description of the strate- 
gies that the State will pursue during the grant 
period to remedy the problems or gaps with the 
development and implementation of such a pro- 
gram. 

"(D) OUTREACH ACTIVITIES.—A description of 
outreach activities to be conducted by the State, 
including dissemination of information to eligi- 
ble populations, with special attention to under- 
represented populations and rural populations. 

“(3) ACTIVITIES AND PROGRESS UNDER PRE- 
VIOUS GRANT.—A description of— 

“(А) the specific systems change and advo- 
cacy activities described in section 101(b) (in- 
cluding the activities described іп section 
1012(e)(7)) carried out under the development 
grant received by the State under section 102, 
or, in the case of an application for a grant 
under subsection (a)(2), under an initial erten- 
sion grant received by the State under this sec- 
tion, including— 

i) a description of systems change and advo- 
сасу activities that were undertaken to produce 
change on a permanent basis for individuals 
with disabilities of all ages; 

ii) a description of activities undertaken to 
improve the involvement of individuals with dis- 
abilities in the program, including training and 
technical assistance efforts to improve individ- 
ual access to assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services as mandated under 
other laws and regulations as in effect on the 
date of the application, and including actions 
undertaken to improve the participation of 
underrepresented populations and rural popu- 
lations, such as outreach efforts; and 

„ii) an evaluation of the impact and results 
of the activities described in clauses (i) and (ii); 

“(В) the relationship of such systems change 
and advocacy activities to the development and 
implementation of a consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide program of technology-re- 
lated assistance; and 

"(C) the progress made toward the develop- 
ment and implementation of such a program. 

“(4) PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT.— 

“(А) REPORT.—In the case of an application 
for a grant under subsection (a)(1), a report on 
the hearing described in subsection (e)(1) or, in 
the case of an application for a grant under 
subsection (a)(2), a report on the hearing de- 
scribed in subsection (e)(2). 

“(В) OTHER STATE ACTIONS.—A description of 
State actions, other than such a hearing, de- 
signed to determine the degree of satisfaction of 
individuals with disabilities, and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives, public service providers and pri- 
vate service providers, educators атпа related 
services providers, technology ezperts (including 
engineers), employers, and other appropriate in- 
dividuals and entities with— 

“(1) the degree of their ongoing involvement in 
the development and implementation of the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance; 

ii) the specific systems change and advocacy 
activities described in section 101(b) (including 
the activities described in section 102(e)(7)) car- 
ried out by the State under the development 
grant or the initial extension grant; 

"(iii progress made toward the development 
and implementation of a consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide program of technology- 
related assistance; and 
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iv) the ability of the lead agency to carry 
out the activities described in section 102(d)(3). 

"(5) COMMENTS.—A summary of any com- 
ments received concerning the issues described 
in paragraph (4) and response of the State to 
such comments, solicited through a public hear- 
ing referred to in paragraph (4) or through 
other means, from individuals affected by the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance, in- 
cluding— 

"(A) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or au- 
thorized representatives; 

“(В) public service providers and private serv- 
ice providers; $ 

“(С) educators and related services personnel; 

“(D) technology experts (including engineers); 

“(Е) employers; and 

“(Е) other appropriate individuals and enti- 
ties. 

“(6) COMPATIBILITY AND ACCESSIBILITY OF 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT.—An assurance that the 
State, or any recipient of funds made available 
to the State under section 102 of this section, 
will comply with guidelines established under 
section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 794d). 

“(е) PUBLIC HEARING.— 

“(1) INITIAL EXTENSION GRANT.—To be eligible 
to receive a grant under subsection (а)(1), а 
State shall hold a public hearing in the third 
year of a program carried out under a grant 
made under section 102, after providing appro- 
priate and sufficient notice to allow interested 
groups and organizations and all segments of 
the public an opportunity to comment on the 
program. 

“(2) SECOND EXTENSION GRANT.—To be eligible 
to receive a grant under subsection (a)(2), а 
State shall hold a public hearing in the second 
year of a program carried out under a grant 
made under subsection (a)(1), after providing 
the notice described in paragraph (I). 

SEC. 104, PROGRESS CRITERIA AND REPORTS. 

Section 104 (29 U.S.C. 2214) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 104. PROGRESS CRITERIA AND REPORTS. 

“(а) GUIDELINES.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop guidelines to be used in assessing the er- 
tent to which a State that received a grant 
under section 102 or 103 is making significant 
progress in developing and implementing a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance con- 
sistent with section 2(b)(1). 

"(b) REPORTS.—Each State that receives a 
grant under section 102 or 103 to carry out such 
a program shall submit annually to the Sec- 
retary a report that documents significant 
progress in developing and implementing a 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance, con- 
sistent with sections 2(b)(1), 101, and 102(e), and 
that documents the following: 

"(1) The progress the State has made, as de- 
termined in the State's annual assessment de- 
scribed in section 102(e)(8) (consistent with the 
guidelines established by the Secretary under 
subsection (a)), in achieving the State's goals, 
objectives, апа outcomes as identified in the 
State's application as described in section 
102(e)(6), and areas of need that require atten- 
tion in the next year, including unanticipated 
problems with the achievement of the goals, ob- 
jectives, and outcomes described in the applica- 
tion, and the activities the State has undertaken 
to rectify these problems. 

“(2) The systems change and advocacy activi- 
ties carried out by the State including— 

"(A) an analysis of the laws, regulations, 
policies, practices, procedures, and organiza- 
tional structures that the State has changed, 
has attempted to change, or will attempt to 
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change during the пегі year, to facilitate and 
increase timely access to, provision of, or fund- 
ing for, assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services; and 

“(В)а description of any written policies and 
procedures that the State has developed and im- 
plemented regarding access to, provision of, and 
funding for, assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, particularly poli- 
cies and procedures regarding access to, provi- 
sion of, and funding for, such devices and serv- 
ices under education (including special edu- 
cation), vocational rehabilitation, and medical 
assistance programs. 

“(3) The degree of involvement of various 
State agencies, including the State insurance 
department, in the development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of the program, including 
any interagency agreements that the State has 
developed and implemented regarding access to, 
provision of, and funding for, assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services 
such as agreements that identify available re- 
sources for assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services and the responsibil- 
ity of each agency for paying for such devices 
and services. 

“(4) The activities undertaken to collect and 
disseminate information about the documents or 
activities analyzed or described in paragraphs 
(1) through (3), including outreach activities to 
underrepresented populations and rural popu- 
lations and efforts to disseminate information by 
means of electronic communication. 

“(5) The involvement of individuals with dis- 
abilities who represent a variety of ages and 
types of disabilities in the planning, develop- 
ment, implementation, and assessment of the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance, in- 
cluding activities undertaken to improve such 
involvement, such as consumer training and 
outreach activities to underrepresented popu- 
lations and rural populations. 

“(6) The degree of consumer satisfaction with 
the program, including satisfaction by under- 
represented populations and rural populations. 

“(7) Efforts to train personnel as well as con- 
sumers. 

“(8) Efforts to reduce the service delivery time 
for receiving assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. 

“(9) Significant progress in the provision of 
protection and advocacy services, in each of the 
areas described in section 102(f)(2)( A) (ii). "'. 

SEC. 105. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) REVIEW OF PARTICIPATING STATES.—Sec- 
tion 105(a) (29 U.S.C. 2215(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting before the 
period the following: '', consistent with the 
guidelines established under section 104(а)”; 

(2) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting the 
following: 

“(2) ONSITE VISITS.— 

“(А) VISITS.— 

"(i) DEVELOPMENT GRANT PROGRAM.—The 
Secretary shall conduct an onsite visit during 
the final year of each State's participation in 
the development grant program. 

"(ii) EXTENSION GRANT PROGRAM.—Except as 
provided in clause (iii), the Secretary shall con- 
duct an additional onsite visit to any State that 
applies for a second extension grant under sec- 
tion 103(a)(2) and whose initial onsite visit oc- 
curred prior to the date of the enactment of the 
Technology-Related Assistance for Individuals 
With Disabilities Act Amendments of 1994. The 
Secretary shall conduct any such visit to the 
State not later than 12 months after the date on 
which the Secretary awards the second erten- 
sion grant. 

"(iii DETERMINATION.—The Secretary shall 
not be required to conduct a visit described in 
clause (ii) if the Secretary determines that the 
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visit is not necessary to assess whether the State 
is making significant progress toward develop- 
ment and implementation of a consumer-respon- 
sive comprehensive statewide program of tech- 
nology-related assistance. 

"(B) TEAM.—Two-thirds of the onsite mon- 
itoring team in each case shall be qualified peer 
reviewers, who— 

i) shall not be lead agency personnel; 

ii) shall be from States other than the State 
being monitored; and 

iii) shall include an individual with a dis- 
ability, or a family member, a guardian, an ad- 
vocate, or an authorized representative of such 
an individual. 

“(С) COMPENSATION.— 

"(i) OFFICERS OR EMPLOYEES.—Members of 
any onsite monitoring team who are officers or 
full-time employees of the United States shall 
serve without compensation in addition to that 
received for their services as officers or employ- 
ees of the United States, but may be allowed 
travel erpenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5702 of title 
5, United States Code, for individuals in the 
Government service traveling on official busi- 
ness. 

(ii) OTHER MEMBERS.—Members of any onsite 
monitoring team who are not officers or full- 
time employees of the United States shall receive 
compensation at a rate not to exceed the daily 
equivalent of the rate of pay for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5315 of title 5, 
United States Code, for each day (including 
traveltime) during which such members are en- 
gaged in the actual performance of their duties 
as members of an onsite monitoring team. In ad- 
dition, such members may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for individuals in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

D) REPORT.—The Secretary shall prepare а 
report of findings from the onsite visit. The Sec- 
retary shall consider the findings in determining 
whether to continue funding the program either 
with or without changes. The report shall be 
available to the public. 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) as 
paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing: 

"(3) ADVANCE PUBLIC NOTICE.—The Secretary 
shall provide advance public notice of the onsite 
visit and solicit public comment through such 
notice from individuals with disabilities and 
their family members, guardians, advocates, and 
authorized representatives, public service pro- 
viders and private service providers, educators 
and related services personnel, technology er- 
perts (including engineers), employers, and 
other appropriate individuals and entities, re- 
garding the State program funded through a 
grant made under section 102 or 103. The public 
comment solicitation notice shall be included in 
the onsite visit report described in paragraph 
(2)."; and 

(5) in paragraph (4) (as redesignated in para- 
graph (3)) by striking "statewide program” and 
inserting ‘‘consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide program”. 

(b) CORRECTIVE ACTION PLAN.—Section 105(b) 
(29 U.S.C. 2215(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) in the heading, by striking "PENALTIES" 
and inserting ‘CORRECTIVE ACTIONS"; 

(B) in the matter preceding subparagraph (A), 
by striking penalties“ and inserting correc- 
tive actions“ 

(С) by striking “оғ” at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (С) and inserting , от”; and 

(Е) by adding at the end the following: 
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D) required redesignation of the lead agen- 
cy, in accordance with subsection (с).”; and 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking subsection 
(а)(4)” and inserting ‘subsection (а)(5)”. 

(c) REDESIGNATION.—Section 105 (29 U.S.C. 
2215) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (c); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) REDESIGNATION OF LEAD AGENCY.— 

“(1) MONITORING PANEL.— 

“(А) APPOINTMENT.—Once а State becomes 
subject to a corrective action plan pursuant to 
subsection (b), the Governor of the State, subject 
to approval by the Secretary, shall appoint, 
within 30 days after the submission of the plan 
to the Secretary, a monitoring panel consisting 
of the following representatives: 

"(i) The head of the lead agency designated 
by the Governor. 

ii) 2 representatives from different public or 
private nonprofit organizations that represent 
the interests of individuals with disabilities. 

iii) 2 consumers who are users of assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services and who are not— 

“(1) members of the advisory council, if any, 
of the consumer-responsive comprehensive state- 
wide program of technology-related assistance; 
or 

“(1) employees of the State lead agency. 

iv) 2 service providers with knowledge апа 
erpertise in assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. 

"(B) MEMBERSHIP AND CHAIRPERSON.—The 
monitoring panel shall be ethnically diverse. 
The panel shall select a chairperson from among 
the members of the panel. 

"(C) INFORMATION.—The panel shall receive 
periodic reports from the State regarding 
progress in implementing the corrective action 
plan and shall have the authority to request ad- 
ditional information necessary to determine 
compliance. 

"(D) MEETINGS.—The meetings of the panel to 
determine compliance shall be open to the public 
(subject to confidentiality concerns) and held at 
locations that are accessible to individuals with 
disabilities. 

“(Е) PERIOD.—The panel shall carry out the 
duties of the panel for the entire period of the 
corrective action plan, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

“(Е) FUNDING.—The panel shall be funded by 
a portion of the funds received by the State 
under this title, as directed by the Secretary. 

“(2) FAILURE ТО APPOINT MONITORING 
PANEL.—A failure by a Governor of a State to 
comply with the requirements of paragraph (1) 
shall result in the termination of funding for the 
State under this title. 

“(3) DETERMINATION.— 

“(A) PANEL.—Based on its findings, a mon- 
itoring panel may determine that a lead agency 
designated by a Governor has not accomplished 
the purposes described in section 2(b)(1) and 
that there is good cause for redesignation of the 
agency and the temporary loss of funds by the 
State under this title. 

“(B) GOOD CAUSE.—In this paragraph, the 
term ‘good cause’ includes— 

"(i) lack of progress with employment of 
qualified staff; 

ii) lack of consumer-responsive activities; 

iii) lack of resource allocation to systems 
change and advocacy activities; 

iv) lack of progress with meeting the assur- 
ances in section 102(e); or 

v) inadequate fiscal management. 

"(C) RECOMMENDATION AND ACTION.—If a 
monitoring panel makes such a determination, 
the panel shall recommend to the Secretary that 
further remedial action be taken or that the Sec- 
retary order the Governor to redesignate the 
lead agency within 90 days or lose funds under 
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this title. The Secretary, based on the findings 
and recommendations of the monitoring panel, 
and after providing to the public notice and an 
opportunity for comment, shall make a final de- 
termination regarding whether to order the Gov- 
ernor to redesignate the lead agency. The Gov- 
ernor shall make any such redesignation in ac- 
cordance with the requirements that apply to 
designations under section 102(d). 

"(d) CHANGE OF PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY 
SERVICES PROVIDER.— 

"(I) DETERMINATION.—The Governor of a 
State, based on input from individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, or authorized representatives, may 
determine that the entity providing protection 
and advocacy services required by section 
102(e)(20) (referred to in this subsection as the 
'first entity') has not met the protection and ad- 
vocacy service needs of the individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, or authorized representatives, for se- 
curing funding for and access to assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services, 
and that there is good cause to provide the pro- 
tection and advocacy services for the State 
through a contract with a second entity. 

% NOTICE AND OPPORTUNITY TO BE HEARD.— 
On making such a determination, the Governor 
may not enter into a contract with a second en- 
tity to provide the protection and advocacy 
services unless good cause erists and unless— 

"(A) the Governor has given the first entity 30 
days notice of the intention to enter into such 
contract, including specification of the good 
cause, and an opportunity to respond to the as- 
sertion that good cause has been shown; 

"(B) individuals with disabilities and their 
family members, guardians, advocates, or au- 
thorized representatives, have timely notice of 
the determination and opportunity for public 
comment; and 

"(C) the first entity has the opportunity to 
appeal the determination to the Secretary with- 
in 30 days of the determination on the basis that 
there is not good cause to enter into the con- 
tract. 

“(3) REDESIGNATION.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—When the Governor of a 
State determines that there is good cause to 
enter into a contract with a second entity to 
provide the protection and advocacy services, 
the Governor shall hold an open competition 
within the State and issue a request for propos- 
als by entities desiring to provide the services. 

"(B) TiMING.—The Governor shall not issue 
such request until the first entity has been given 
notice and an opportunity to respond. If the 
first entity appeals the determination to the Sec- 
retary in accordance with paragraph (2)(C), the 
Governor shall issue such request only if the 
Secretary decides not to overturn the determina- 
tion of the Governor. The Governor shall issue 
such request within 30 days after the end of the 
period during which the first entity has the op- 
portunity to respond, or after the decision of the 
Secretary, as appropriate. 

"(C) PROCEDURE.—Such competition shall be 
open to entities with the same erpertise and 
ability to provide legal services as a system re- 
ferred to in section 102(e)(20). The competition 
shall ensure public involvement, including a 
public hearing and adequate opportunity for 
public comment. 

“(е) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than December 31 
of each year, the Secretary shall prepare, and 
submit to the President and to the Congress, a 
report on Federal initiatives, including the ini- 
tiatives funded under this Act, to improve the 
access of individuals with disabilities to assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 


services. 
“(2) CONTENTS.—Such report shall include in- 
formation on— 
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(А) the demonstrated successes of such Fed- 
eral initiatives at the Federal and State levels in 
improving interagency coordination, streamlin- 
ing access to funding for assistive technology, 
and producing beneficial outcomes for users of 
assistive technology; 

"(B) the demonstration activities carried out 
through the Federal initiatives to— 

“(4) promote access to such funding in public 
programs that were in existence on the date of 
the initiation of the demonstration activities; 
and 

ii) establish additional options for obtaining 
such funding; 

“(С) the education and training activities car- 
ried out through the Federal initiatives to pro- 
mote such access in public programs and the 
health care system and the efforts carried out 
through such activities to train professionals in 
a variety of relevant disciplines, and increase 
the competencies of the professionals with re- 
spect to technology-related assistance; 

D) the education and training activities car- 
ried out through the Federal initiatives to train 
individuals with disabilities and their family 
members, guardians, advocates, or authorized 
representatives, individuals who work for public 
agencies, or for private entities (including insur- 
ers), that have contact with individuals with 
disabilities, educators and related services per- 
sonnel, technology experts (including engi- 
neers), employers, and other appropriate indi- 
viduals, about technology-related assistance; 

“(Е) the education and training activities car- 
ried out through Federal initiatives to promote 
awareness of available funding in public pro- 
grams; 

“(Е) the research activities carried out 
through the Federal initiatives to improve un- 
derstanding of the costs and benefits of access to 
assistive technology for individuals with disabil- 
ities who represent a variety of ages and types 
of disabilities; 

"(G) the program outreach activities to rural 
and inner-city areas that are carried out 
through the Federal initiatives; 

"(H) the activities carried out through the 
Federal initiatives that are targeted to reach 
underrepresented populations and rural popu- 
lations; and 

“(1) the consumer involvement activities in the 
programs carried out under this Act. 

"(3) AVAILABILITY OF ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY 
DEVICES AND ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY SERVICES.— 
As soon as practicable, the Secretary shall in- 
clude in the annual report required by this sub- 
section information on the availability of 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services. When a national classification 
system for assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services is developed pursu- 
ant to section 201, the Secretary shall report 
such information in a manner consistent with 
such national classification system. 

“(f) INTERAGENCY DISABILITY COORDINATING 
COUNCIL.— 

“(1) CONTENTS.—On or before October 1, 1995, 
the Interagency Disability Coordinating Council 
established under section 507 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794c) shall prepare 
and submit to the President and to the Congress 
a report containing— 

“(А) the response of the Interagency Disabil- 
ity Coordinating Council to— 

"(i) the findings of the National Council on 
Disability resulting from the study entitled 
'Study on the Financing of Assistive Technology 
Devices and Services for Individuals with Dis- 
abilities', carried out in accordance with section 
201 of this Act, as in effect on the day before the 
date of the enactment of this subsection; and 

"(ii the recommendations of the National 
Council on Disability for legislative and admin- 
istrative change, resulting from such study; and 
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) information on any other activities of the 
Interagency Disability Coordinating Council 
that facilitate the accomplishment of section 
2(b)(1) with respect to the Federal Government. 

“(2) COMMENTS.—The report shall include any 
comments submitted by the National Council on 
Disability as to the appropriateness of the re- 
sponse described in paragraph (1)(A) and the ef- 
fectiveness of the activities described in para- 
graph (1)(B) in meeting the needs of individuals 
with disabilities for assistive technology devices 
and assistive technology services. 

“(0) EFFECT ON OTHER ASSISTANCE.— This title 
may not be construed as authorizing a Federal 
or a State agency to reduce medical or other as- 
sistance available or to alter eligibility under 
any other Federal law.“ 

SEC. 106. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 106 (29 U.S.C. 2216) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 106. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out this title $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1995 through 1998. 

'(Ъ) RESERVATIONS.— 

"(1) PROVISION OF INFORMATION AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Of the funds appropriated 
for any fiscal year under subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall reserve at least 2 percent or 
$1,500,000, whichever is greater, of such funds, 
for the purpose of providing information and 
technical assistance as described in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) to States, individuals with 
disabilities and their family members, guard- 
ians, advocates, or authorized representatives, 
community-based organizations, and protection 
and advocacy agencies. 

“(В) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES.—In 
providing such information and technical assist- 
ance to States, the Secretary shall consider the 
input of the directors of consumer-responsive 
comprehensive statewide programs о) tech- 
nology-related assistance, shall provide a clear- 
inghouse for activities that have been developed 
and implemented through programs funded 
under this title, and shall provide information 
and technical assistance that— 

i) facilitate service delivery capacity build- 
ing, training of personnel from a variety of dis- 
ciplines, and improvement of evaluation strate- 
gies, research, and data collection; 

ii) foster the development and replication of 
effective approaches to information referral, 
interagency coordination of training and service 
delivery, outreach to underrepresented popu- 
lations and rural populations, and public 
awareness activities; 

iii) improve the awareness and adoption of 
successful approaches to increasing the avail- 
ability of public and private funding for and ac- 
cess to the provision of assistive technology de- 
vices and assistive technology services by appro- 
priate State agencies; 

iv) assist in planning, developing, imple- 
menting, and evaluating appropriate activities 
to further ertend consumer-responsive com- 
prehensive statewide programs of technology-re- 
lated assistance; 

"(v) promote effective approaches to the de- 
velopment of consumer-controlled systems that 
increase access to, funding for, and awareness 
of, assistive technology devices and assistive 
technology services; 

"(vi) provide technical assistance and train- 
ing to the entities carrying out activities funded 
pursuant to this title, to establish or participate 
in electronic communication activities with 
other States; and 

vii) provide any other appropriate informa- 
tion and technical assistance to assist the States 
in accomplishing the purposes of this Act. 
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“(С) INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES AND OTHER 
PERSONS.—The Secretary shall provide informa- 
tion and technical assistance to individuals 
with disabilities and their family members, 
guardians, advocates, or authorized representa- 
tives, community-based organizations, and pro- 
tection and advocacy agencies, on a nationwide 
basis, to— 

“(i) disseminate information about, and foster 
awareness and understanding of, Federal, 
State, and local laws, regulations, policies, 
practices, procedures, and organizational struc- 
tures, that facilitate, and overcome barriers to, 
funding for, and access to, assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services, to pro- 
mote fuller independence, productivity, and in- 
clusion for individuals with disabilities of all 
ages; 

ii) identify, collect, and disseminate infor- 
mation, and provide technical assistance, on ef- 
fective systems change and advocacy activities; 

iii) improve the understanding and use of 
assistive technology funding decisions made as a 
result of policies, practices, and procedures, or 
through regulations, administrative hearings, or 
legal actions, that enhance access to funding for 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services for individuals with disabilities; 

iv) promote effective approaches to Federal- 
State coordination of programs for individuals 
with disabilities, through information dissemi- 
nation and technical assistance activities in re- 
sponse to funding policy issues identified on a 
nationwide basis by organizations, and individ- 
uals, that improve funding for or access to 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services for individuals with disabilities 
of all ages; and 

"(v) promote effective approaches to the de- 
velopment of consumer-controlled systems that 
increase access to, funding for, and awareness 
of, assistive technology devices amd assistive 
technology services, including the identification 
and description of mechanisms and means that 
successfully support self-help апа peer 
mentoring groups for individuals with disabil- 
ities. 

"(D) COORDINATION.—The Secretary shall co- 
ordinate the information and technical assist- 
ance activities carried out under subparagraph 
(B) or (C) with other activities funded under 
this Act. 

"(E) GRANTS, CONTRACTS, OR COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall provide 
the technical assistance and information de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (B) and (C) through 
grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements 
with public or private agencies and organiza- 
tions, including institutions of higher edu- 
cation, with documented experience, erpertise, 
and capacity to carry out identified activities 
related to the provision of such technical assist- 
ance and information. 

"(ii ENTITIES WITH EXPERTISE IN ASSISTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY SERVICE DELIVERY, INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION, AND SYSTEMS CHANGE AND ADVO- 
CACY ACTIVITIES.—For the purpose of achieving 
the objectives described in paragraph (1)(B), the 
Secretary shall reserve not less than 45 percent 
and not more than 55 percent of the funds re- 
served under subparagraph (A) for each fiscal 
year for grants to, or contracts or cooperative 
agreements with, public or private agencies or 
organizations with documented erperience with 
and expertise in assistive technology service de- 
livery, interagency coordination, and systems 
change and advocacy activities. 

"(iii ENTITIES WITH EXPERTISE IN ASSISTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY SYSTEMS CHANGE AND ADVOCACY 
ACTIVITIES, PUBLIC FUNDING OPTIONS, AND 
OTHER SERVICES.—For the purpose of achieving 
the objectives described in paragraph (1ХС), the 
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Secretary shall reserve not less than 45 percent 
and not more than 55 percent of the funds re- 
served under subparagraph (A) for each fiscal 
year for grants to, or contracts or cooperative 
agreements with, public or private agencies or 
organizations with documented experience with 
and expertise in— 

"(I) assistive technology systems change and 
advocacy activities; 

“(11) public funding options; and 

“(Ш) services to increase nationwide the 
availability of funding for assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services. 

(iv) APPLICATION.—The Secretary shall make 
any grants, and enter into any contracts or co- 
operative agreements, under this subsection on a 
competitive basis. To be eligible to receive funds 
under this subsection an agency, organization, 
or institution shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information, as the Secretary 
may require. 

"(2) ONSITE VISITS.—The Secretary may re- 
serve, from amounts appropriated for any fiscal 
year under subsection (a), such sums as the Sec- 
retary considers to be necessary for the purposes 
of conducting onsite visits as required by section 
105(а)(2).". 

SEC. 107. REPEALS. 

Section 107 (20 U.S.C. 2217) is repealed. 

TITLE II—PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
SEC. 201. NATIONAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM. 

Title II (29 U.S.C. 2231 et seq.) is amended by 

repealing part A and inserting the following: 


“Subtitle A—National Classification System 
“SEC. 201. CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM. 

"(a) SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In fiscal year 1995, the Sec- 
retary shall initiate a system development 
project, based on a plan developed in consulta- 
tion and coordination with other appropriate 
Federal and State agencies, to develop a na- 
tional classification system for assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services, 
with the goal of obtaining uniform data through 
such a system on such devices and services 
across public programs and information and re- 
ferral networks. 

“(2) PROJECT PLAN.— 

“(A) REPRESENTATIVES.—In developing a plan 
for the system development project, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with, and coordinate activi- 
ties with— 

"(i) representatives of Federal agencies, in- 
cluding agencies that are headed by members of 
the Interagency Disability Coordinating Council 
established under section 507 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794c); and 

"(ii as determined by the Secretary, rep- 
resentatives of State agencies and other appro- 
priate organizations that have responsibility for 
or are involved in the development and modi- 
fication of assistive technology devices, the pro- 
vision of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services, or the dissemina- 
tion of information about assistive technology 
devices and assistive technology services, in- 
cluding recipients of grants or contracts for the 
provision of technical assistance to State 
assistive technology projects under section 
106(b), assistive technology reimbursement spe- 
cialists, representatives of the State assistive 
technology projects, and representatives of orga- 
nizations involved in information and referral 
activities. 

"(B) ISSUES.—The Secretary shall conduct 
such consultation, and such coordination of ac- 
tivities, with respect to the following: 

"(i) The costs and benefits, on an agency-by- 
agency basis, of obtaining uniform data through 
a national classification system for assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
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services across public programs and information 
and referral networks. 

"(ii The types of data that should be col- 
lected, including data regarding funding, across 
а range of programs, including the programs 
listed in subsection (c)(2), as appropriate. 

"(iii A methodology for developing a single 
taronomy and nomenclature for both assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services across a range of programs, including 
the programs listed in subsection (c)(2), as ap- 
propriate. 

"(iv) The process for developing an appro- 
priate data collection instrument or instruments. 

"(v) A methodology for collecting data across 
a range of programs, including the programs 
listed in subsection (c)(2), as appropriate. 

"(vi) The use of a national classification sys- 
tem by the Internal Revenue Service and State 
finance agencies to determine whether devices 
and services are assistive technology devices or 
assistive technology services for the purpose of 
determining whether a deduction or credit is al- 
lowable under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 or State tar law. 

"(3) CONTRACTS AND COOPERATIVE AGREE- 
MENTS.—The Secretary may carry out this sec- 
tion directly, or, if necessary, by entering into 
contracts or cooperative agreements with appro- 
priate entities. 

"(b) SINGLE TAXONOMY.—In conducting the 
system development project, the Secretary shall 
develop a national classification system that in- 
cludes a single taronomy and nomenclature for 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services. 

“(с) DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT.—In con- 
ducting the system development project, the Sec- 
retary shall develop a data collection instrument 


to— 

“(1) collect data regarding funding for 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services; and 

“(2) collect such data from public programs, 
including, at a minimum 

A) programs carried out under title I, VI, or 
VII of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
720 et seq., 795 et seq., or 796 et seq.); 

"(B) programs carried out under part B or H 
of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (20 U.S.C. 1411 et seq. or 1471 et seq.); 

"(C) programs carried out under title V or 
XIX of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 701 et 
seq. or 1396 et seq.); 

"(D) programs carried out under the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3001 et seq.); 
and 

"(E) programs carried out under the Devel- 
opmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of 
Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 6000 et seq.). 

“(4) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary shall con- 
duct the system development project in consulta- 
tion with the Federal agencies that were con- 
sulted in developing the project plan. 

"(e) REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE CON- 
GRESS ON IMPLEMENTATION OF UNIFORM DATA 
COLLECTION SYSTEM.—Not later than July 1, 
1997, the Secretary shall prepare and submit to 
the President and the appropriate committees of 
Congress a report containing— 

"(1) the results of the system development 
project; and 

"(2) the recommendations of the Secretary 
concerning implementation of a national classi- 
fication system, including uniform data collec- 
tion. 

Y RESERVATION.—From the amounts appro- 
priated under subtitle C for fiscal year 1995, the 
Secretary shall reserve up to $200,000 to carry 
out this subtitle.“ 

SEC. 202. TRAINING AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

Title II (29 U.S.C. 2231 et seq.) is amended by 
repealing parts B, C, and D and inserting the 
following: 
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“Subtitle B—Training and Demonstration 
Projects 
“SEC, 211. TRAINING. 

“(а) TECHNOLOGY TRAINING.— 

“(1) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
shall make grants to, or enter into contracts or 
cooperative agreements with, appropriate public 
or private agencies and organizations, including 
institutions of higher education and community- 
based organizations, for the purposes of— 

“(А) conducting training sessions; 

“(В) developing, demonstrating, disseminat- 
ing, and evaluating curricula, materials, and 
methods used to train individuals regarding the 
provision of technology-related assistance, to 
enhance opportunities for independence, pro- 
ductivity, and inclusion of individuals with dis- 
abilities; and 

“(С) providing training to develop awareness, 
skills, and competencies of service providers, 
consumers, and volunteers, who are located in 
rural areas, to increase the availability of tech- 
nology-related assistance in community-based 
settings for rural residents who are individuals 
with disabilities. 

"(2) ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES.—Activities con- 
ducted under grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements described in paragraph (1) may ad- 
dress the training needs of individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, and authorized representatives, indi- 
viduals who work for public agencies, or for pri- 
vate entities (including insurers), that have con- 
tact with individuals with disabilities, educators 
and related services personnel, technology ex- 
perts (including engineers), employers, and 
other appropriate individuals. 

“(3) USES OF FUNDS.—An agency от organiza- 
tion that receives a grant or enters into a con- 
tract or cooperative agreement under paragraph 
(1) may use amounts made available through 
the grant, contract, or agreement to— 

“(А) pay for a portion of the cost of courses 
of training or study related to technology-relat- 
ed assistance; and 

“(B) establish and maintain scholarships re- 
lated to such courses of training or study, with 
such stipends and allowances as the Secretary 
may determine to be appropriate. 

“(4) APPLICATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive a 
grant or enter into a contract or cooperative 
agreement under paragraph (1), an agency or 
organization shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Secretary 
may require. 

“(В) STRATEGIES.—At a minimum, any such 
application shall include a detailed description 
of the strategies that the agency or organization 
will use to recruit and train persons to provide 
technology-related assistance, in order to— 

i) increase the extent to which such persons 
reflect the diverse populations of the United 
States; and 

"(ii) increase the number of individuals with 
disabilities, and individuals who are members of 
minority groups, who are available to provide 
such assistance. 

“(5) PRIORITIES.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Beginning in fiscal year 
1994, the Secretary shall— 

"(i) establish priorities for activities carried 
out with assistance under this subsection; 

"(ii) publish such priorities in the Federal 
Register for the purpose of receiving public com- 
ment; and 

(їй) publish such priorities in the Federal 
Register in final form not later than the date on 
which the Secretary publishes announcements 
for assistance provided under this subsection. 

“(В) EXPLANATION OF DETERMINATION OF PRI- 
ORITIES.—Concurrent with the publications re- 
quired by subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall 
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publish in the Federal Register an erplanation 
of the manner in which the priorities were deter- 
mined. 

“(b) TECHNOLOGY CAREERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.— 

"(A) GRANTS.—The Secretary shall make 
grants to assist public or private agencies and 
organizations, including institutions of higher 
education, to prepare students and faculty 
working in specific fields for careers relating to 
the provision of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services. 

"(B) FIELDS.—The specific fields described in 
subparagraph (A) may include— 

“(4) engineering; 

ii) industrial technology; 

ui) computer science; 

iv) communication disorders; 

"(v) special education and related services; 

vi) rehabilitation; and 

vii) social work. 

"(2) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall give priority 
to the interdisciplinary preparation of personnel 
who provide or who will provide technical as- 
sistance, who administer programs, or who pre- 
pare other personnel, in order to— 

"(A) support the development and implemen- 
tation of consumer-responsive comprehensive 
statewide programs of technology-related assist- 
ance to individuals with disabilities; and 

"(B) enhance the skills and competencies of 
individuals involved in the provision of tech- 
nology-related assistance, including assistive 
technology devices and assistive technology 
services, to individuals with disabilities. 

“(3) USES OF FUNDS.—An agency or organiza- 
tion that receives a grant under paragraph (1) 
may use amounts made available through the 
grant to— 

“(A) pay for a portion of the cost of courses 
of training or study related to technology-relat- 
ed assistance; and 

“(В) establish and maintain scholarships re- 
lated to such courses of training or study, with 
such stipends and allowances as the Secretary 
may determine to be appropriate. 

“(4) APPLICATION.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive а 
grant under this section, an agency or organiza- 
tion shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as the Secretary may require. 

“(В) STRATEGIES.—At а minimum, any such 
application shall include a detailed description 
of the strategies that the agency or organization 
will use to recruit and train persons to provide 
technology-related assistance, in order to— 

“(4) increase the extent to which such persons 
reflect the diverse populations of the United 
States; and 

"(ii) increase the number of individuals with 
disabilities, and individuals who are members of 
minority groups, who are available to provide 
such assistance. 

"(c) GRANTS TO HISTORICALLY BLACK COL- 
LEGES.—In exercising the authority granted in 
subsections (a) and (b), the Secretary shall re- 
serve an adequate amount for grants to histori- 
cally black colleges and universities and other 
institutions of higher education whose minority 
student enrollment is at least 50 percent. 

“SEC. 212. TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER. 

"The Secretary shall enter into an agreement 
with an organization whose primary function is 
to promote technology transfer from, and co- 
operation among, Federal laboratories (as de- 
fined in section 4(6) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3703(6))), under which funds shall be provided 
to promote technology transfer that will spur 
the development of assistive technology devices. 
“БЕС. 213. DEVICE AND EQUIPMENT REDISTRIBU- 

TION INFORMATION SYSTEMS AND 
RECYCLING CENTERS. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 

grants to, or enter into contracts or cooperative 
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agreements with, public agencies, private enti- 
ties, or institutions of higher education for the 
purpose of developing and establishing recycling 
projects. 

"(b) PROJECT ACTIVITIES.—Such recycling 
projects may include— 

IJ) a system for accepting, on an uncondi- 
tional gift basis, assistive technology devices, in- 
cluding a process for valuing the devices and 
evaluating their use and potential; 

“(2) a system for storing and caring for such 
devices; 

"(3) an information system (including com- 
puter databases) by which local educational 
agencies, rehabilitation entities, local commu- 
nity-based organizations, independent living 
centers, and other entities, would be informed, 
on a periodic and timely basis, about the avail- 
ability and nature of the devices currently held; 
and 

“(4) a system that makes such devices avail- 
able to consumers and the entities listed in 
paragraph (3), and provides for tracking each 
device throughout the useful life of the device. 

“(с) MULTIPLE PROVIDERS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to activities 
funded under this section, an agency, entity, or 
institution may utilize a single service provider 
or may establish a system of service providers. 

“(2) ASSURANCES.—If an agency, entity, or in- 
stitution uses multiple providers, the agency, 
entity, or institution shall assure that— 

“(А) all consumers within a State will receive 
equal access to services, regardless of the geo- 
graphic location or socioeconomic status of the 
consumers; and 

“(В) all activities of the providers will be co- 
ordinated and monitored by the agency, entity, 
or institution. 

"(d) OTHER LAWS.—Nothing in this section 
shall affect the provision of services or devices 
pursuant to title І of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 (29 U.S.C. 720 et seq.) or part B of the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1411 et seq.). 

"(e) EXISTING PROGRAMS.—Public agencies, 
private entities, or institutions of higher edu- 
cation that have established recycling programs 
prior to receiving assistance under this section 
may use funds made available under this section 
to extend and strengthen such programs 
through grants, contracts, or agreements under 
this section. 

“SEC. 214. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES, 

“The Secretary may make grants to individ- 
uals with disabilities to enable the individuals 
to establish or operate commercial or other en- 
terprises that develop or market assistive tech- 
nology devices or assistive technology services. 
“SEC. 215. PRODUCTS OF UNIVERSAL DESIGN. 

"The Secretary may make grants to commer- 
cial or other enterprises and institutions of 
higher education for the research and develop- 
ment of products of universal design. In award- 
ing such grants, the Secretary shall give pref- 
erence to enterprises that are owned or operated 
by individuals with disabilities. 

*SEC. 216. GOVERNING STANDARDS FOR ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


Persons and entities that carry out activities 
pursuant to this subtitle shall— 

“(1) be held to the same consumer-responsive 
standards as the persons and entities carrying 
out programs under title I; 

“(2) make available to individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
advocates, and authorized representatives infor- 
mation concerning technology-related assistance 
in a form that will allow such individuals with 
disabilities to effectively use such information; 

"(3) in preparing such information for dis- 
semination, consider the media-related needs of 
individuals with disabilities who have sensory 
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and cognitive limitations and consider the use of 
auditory materials, including audio cassettes, 
visual materials, including video cassettes and 
video discs, and braille materials; and 

% coordinate their efforts with the 
consumer-responsive comprehensive statewide 
program of technology-related assistance for in- 
dividuals with disabilities in any State in which 
the activities are carried out. 

"Subtitle C—Authorization of Appropriations 
*SEC. 221. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this title $10,000,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1998.”. 

TITLE III—ALTERNATIVE FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
SEC. 301. ALTERNATIVE FINANCING MECHANISMS 
AUTHORIZED. 

The Act (29 U.S.C. 2201 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“TITLE III—ALTERNATIVE FINANCING 

MECHANISMS 
“SEC. 301. GENERAL AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE AL- 
TERNATIVE FINANCING МЕСНА- 
NISMS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall award 
grants to States to pay for the Federal share of 
the cost of the establishment and administration 
of, or the expansion and administration of, al- 
ternative financing mechanisms (referred to in- 
dividually in this title as an ‘alternative financ- 
ing mechanism) to allow individuals with dis- 
abilities and their family members, guardians, 
and authorized representatives to purchase 
assistive technology devices and assistive tech- 
nology services. 

“(б) MECHANISMS.— The alternative financing 
mechanisms may include— 

“(1) a low-interest loan fund; 

“(2) a revolving fund; 

“(3) a loan insurance program; 

“(4) a partnership with private entities for the 
purchase, lease, or other acquisition of assistive 
technology devices or the provision of assistive 
technology services; and 

"(5) other alternative financing mechanisms 
that meet the requirements of this Act and are 
approved by the Secretary. 

"(c) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed as affecting the authority of 
a State to establish alternative financing mecha- 
nisms under title I. 

*SEC. 302. APPLICATIONS AND PROCEDURES. 

“(а) ELIGIBILITY.—States that receive or have 
received grants under section 102 or 103 shall be 
eligible to compete for grants under section 301. 

"(b) REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary shall 
make grants under section 301 under such con- 
ditions as the Secretary shall, by regulation, de- 
termine, except thut 

“(1) a State may receive only I grant under 
section 301 and may only receive such a grant 
for 1 year under this title; 

“(2) a State that desires to receive a grant 
under section 301 shall submit an application to 
the Secretary, at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary may require, containing— 

“(А) an assurance that the State will provide 
at least 50 percent of the cost described in sec- 
tion 301(а), as set forth in section 304, for the 
purpose of supporting the alternative financing 
mechanisms that are covered by the grant; 

“(В) an assurance that an alternative financ- 
ing mechanism will continue on a permanent 
basis; and 

“(С) a description of the degree to which the 
alternative financing mechanisms to be funded 
under section 301 will expand and emphasize 
consumer choice and control; 

"(3) а State that receives a grant under sec- 
tion 301— 

“(А) shall enter into a contract, with а com- 
munity-based organization (or a consortia of 
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such organizations) that has individuals with 
disabilities involved at all organizational levels, 
for the administration of the alternative financ- 
ing mechanisms that are supported under sec- 
tion 301; and 

“(В) shall require that such community-based 
organization enter into a contract, for the pur- 
pose of erpanding opportunities under section 
301 and facilitating the administration of the al- 
ternative financing mechanisms, with— 

“(4) commercial lending institutions or organi- 
zations; or 

(it) State financing agencies; and 

“(4) а contract between a State that receives 
а grant under section 301 and a community- 
based organization described in paragraph (3)— 

“(A) shall include a provision regarding the 
administration of the Federal and the non-Fed- 
eral shares in a manner consistent with the pro- 
visions of this title; and 

“(В) shall include any provision required by 
the Secretary dealing with oversight and eval- 
uation as may be necessary to protect the finan- 
cial interests of the United States. 
“SEC. 303. GRANT ADMINISTRATION REQUIRE- 

MENTS. 


“A State that receives a grant under section 
301, together with any community-based organi- 
zation that enters into a contract with the State 
to administer an alternative financing mecha- 
nism that is supported under section 301, shall 
develop and submit to the Secretary, pursuant 
to a timeline that the Secretary may establish 
or, if the Secretary does not establish a timeline, 
within the 12-month period beginning on the 
date that the State receives the grant, the fol- 
lowing policies or procedures for administration 
of the mechanism: 

“(1) A procedure to review and process in а 
timely fashion requests for financial assistance 
for both immediate and potential technology 
needs, including consideration of methods to re- 
duce paperwork and duplication of effort, par- 
ticularly relating to need, eligibility, and deter- 
mination of the specific device or service to be 
provided. 

“(2) A policy and procedure to assure that ac- 
cess to the alternative financing mechanism 
shall be given to consumers regardless of type of 
disability, age, location of residence in the 
State, or type of assistive technology device or 
assistive technology service requested and shall 
be made available to applicants of all income 
levels. 

"(3) A procedure to assure consumer-con- 
trolled oversight. 

*SEC. 304. FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
the costs described in section 301(a) shall be not 
more than 50 percent. 

"(b) REQUIREMENTS.—A State that desires to 
receive a grant under section 301 shall include 
in the application submitted under section 302 
assurances that the State will meet the follow- 
ing requirements regarding funds supporting an 
alternative funding mechanism assisted under 
section 301: 

"(1) The State shall make available the funds 
necessary to provide the non-Federal share of 
the costs described in section 301(a), in cash, 
from State, local, or private sources. 

"(2) Funds that support an alternative fi- 
nancing mechanism assisted under section 301— 

“(A) shall be used to supplement and not sup- 
plant other Federal, State, and local public 
funds erpended to provide public funding op- 
tions; and 

"(B) may only be distributed through the en- 
tity carrying out the alternative financing 
mechanism as a payer of last resort for assist- 
ance that is not available in a reasonable or 
timely fashion from any other Federal, State, or 
local source. 

"(3) All funds that support an alternative fi- 
nancing mechanism assisted under section 301, 
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including funds repaid during the life of the 
mechanism, shall be placed in a permanent sep- 
arate account and identified and accounted for 
separately from any other fund. Funds within 
this account may be invested in low-risk securi- 
ties in which a regulated insurance company 
may invest under the law of the State for which 
the grant is provided and shall be administered 
with the same judgment and care that a person 
of prudence, discretion, and intelligence would 
erercise in the management of the financial af- 
fairs of such person. 

“(4) Funds comprised of the principal and in- 
terest from an account described in paragraph 
(3) shall be available to support an alternative 
financing mechanism assisted under section 301. 
Any interest or investment income that accrues 
on such funds after such funds have been 
placed under the control of the entity admin- 
istering the mechanism, but before such funds 
are distributed for purposes of supporting the 
mechanism, shall be the property of the entity 
administering the mechanism and shall not be 
taken into account by any officer or employee of 
the Federal Government for any purpose. 

*SEC. 305. AMOUNT OF GRANTS. 

“(а) AMOUNT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), a grant under section 301 shall be for 
an amount that is not more than $500,000. 

"(2) INCREASES.—Such a grant may be in- 
creased by any additional funds made available 
under subsection (b). 

"(b) EXCESS FUNDS.—If funds appropriated 
under section 308 for a fiscal year erceed the 
amount necessary to fund the activities de- 
scribed in acceptable applications submitted 
under section 302 for such year, the Secretary 
shall make such excess amount available, on a 
competitive basis, to States receiving grants 
under section 301 for such year. A State that de- 
sires to receive additional funds under this sub- 
section shall amend and resubmit to the Sec- 
retary the application submitted under section 
302. Such amended application shall contain an 
assurance that the State will provide an addi- 
tional amount for the purpose of supporting the 
alternative financing mechanisms covered by 
the grant that is not less than the amount of 
any additional funds paid to the State by the 
Secretary under this subsection. 

“(с) INSUFFICIENT FUNDS.—If funds appro- 
priated under section 308 for a fiscal year are 
not sufficient to fund each of the activities de- 
scribed in the acceptable applications for such 
year, a State whose application was approved 
as acceptable for such year but that did not re- 
ceive a grant under section 301, may update 
such application for the succeeding fiscal year. 
Priority shall be given in such succeeding fiscal 
year to such updated applications, if acceptable. 
“SEC. 306. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide information and technical assistance to 
States under this title, and the information and 
technical assistance shall include— 

J assisting States in the preparation of ap- 
plications for grants under section 301; 

“(2) assisting States that receive such grants 
in developing and implementing alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms; and 

“(3) providing any other information and 
technical assistance to assist States in accom- 
plishing the objectives of this title. 

(0) GRANTS, CONTRACTS, AND AGREEMENTS.— 
The Secretary shall provide the information and 
technical assistance described in subsection (a) 
through grants, contracts, or cooperative agree- 
ments with public or private agencies and orga- 
nizations, including institutions of higher edu- 
cation, with documented erperience, erpertise, 
and capacity to assist States in the development 
and implementation of the alternative financing 
mechanisms described in section 301. 
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“SEC. 307. ANNUAL REPORT. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Not later than December 31 
of each year, the Secretary shall submit a report 
to the Congress stating whether each State pro- 
gram to provide alternative financing mecha- 
nisms that was supported under section 301 dur- 
ing the year is making significant progress in 
achieving the objectives of this title. 

"(b) CONTENTS.—The report shall include in- 
formation on— 

"(1) the number of applications for grants 
under section 301 that were received by the Sec- 
retary; 

"(2) the number of grants made and the 
amounts of such grants; 

“(3) the ratio of the amount of funds provided 
by each State for a State program to provide al- 
ternative financing mechanisms to the amount 
of Federal funds provided for such program; 

) the type of program to provide alternative 
financing mechanisms that was adopted in each 
State and the community-based organization (or 
consortia of such organizations) with which 
each State has entered into a contract; and 

"(5) the amount of assistance given to con- 
sumers (who shall be classified by age, type of 
disability, type of assistive technology device or 
assistive technology service received, geographic 
distribution within the State, gender, and 
whether the consumers are part of an underrep- 
resented population or a rural population). 
“SEC. 308. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this title $8,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 
1998. 

"(b) AVAILABILITY IN SUCCEEDING FISCAL 
YEAR.—Amounts appropriated under subsection 
(a) shall remain available for obligation for the 
fiscal year immediately following the fiscal year 
for which such amounts were appropriated. 

“(c) RESERVATION.—Of the amounts appro- 
priated under subsection (a), the Secretary shall 
reserve $250,000 for the purpose of providing in- 
formation and technical assistance to States 
under section 306.''. 

TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 
SEC. 401. INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDU- 
CATION ACT. 

Section 631(a)(1) of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1431(a)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “, апа” at the end of subpara- 
graph (D) and inserting a comma; 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E) and inserting ", апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(F) training in the use, applications, and 
benefits of assistive technology devices and 
assistive technology services (as defined in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of section 3 of the Tech- 
nology-Related Assistance for Individuals With 
Disabilities Act of 1988 (29 U.S.C. 2202 (2) and 
(3))).". 

SEC. 402. REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973. 

(a) NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DISABILITY AND 
REHABILITATION RESEARCH.—Section 202(b)(8) of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
761a(b)(8)) is amended by striking "characteris- 
tics of individuals with disabilities" and insert- 
ing "characteristics of individuals with disabil- 
ities, including information on individuals with 
disabilities who live in rural or inner-city set- 
tings, with particular attention given to under- 
served populations, 

(b) TRAINING.—Section 302(b)(1)(B) of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
771a(b)(1)(B)), as added by section 302(b) of 
Public Law 102-569 (106 Stat. 4412), is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking “; and" at the end of clause (ii) 
and inserting a semicolon; 
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(2) by striking the period at the end of clause 
(iii) and inserting , ала”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(iv) projects to train personnel in the use, 
applications, and benefits of assistive tech- 
nology devices and assistive technology services 
(as defined in paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 
3 of the Technology-Related Assistance for Indi- 
viduals With Disabilities Act of 1988 (29 U.S.C. 
2202 (2) and (3))).”. 

SEC. 403. ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
UNDER THE HEAD START ACT. 

Section 644(f) of the Head Start Act (42 U.S.C. 
9839(f)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by inserting , or to request approval of 
the purchase (after December 31, 1986) of facili- 
ties. after to purchase facilities''; and 

(В) by adding at the end the following: "The 
Secretary shall suspend any proceedings pend- 
ing against any Head Start agency to claim 
costs incurred in purchasing such facilities until 
the agency has been afforded an opportunity to 
apply for approval of the purchase and the Sec- 
retary has determined whether the purchase will 
be approved. The Secretary shall not be required 
to repay claims previously satisfied by Head 
Start agencies for costs incurred in the purchase 
of such facilities."’; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(А) in subparagraph (A), by inserting “от that 
was previously purchased before the semicolon; 

(B) in subparagraph (C)— 

(i) by inserting “, or the previous purchase 
has resulted," after "purchase will result" in 
clause (i); and 

(ii) in clause (11)— 

(I) by inserting , or would have prevented. 
after '*will prevent"; and 

(11) by striking “апа” at the end; 

(C) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as sub- 
paragraph (E); and 

(D) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following: 

D) in the case of a request regarding a pre- 
viously purchased facility, information dem- 
onstrating that the facility will be used prin- 
cipally as a Head Start center, or a direct sup- 
port facility for a Head Start program; апа”. 
SEC. 404. pend AND CONFORMING AMEND- 


(a) ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY DEVICE.—Section 
7(23) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
706(23), as added by section 102(n) of Public 
Law 102-569 (106 Stat. 4350), is amended— 

(1) by striking ''3(1)" and inserting “3(2)”; 
and 

(2) by striking 
“2202(2)''. 

(b) ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY SERVICE.—Section 
7(24) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 
706(24)), as added by section 102(n) of Public 
Law 102-569 (106 Stat. 4350), is amended— 

(1) by striking “3(2)” and inserting ‘'3(3)"’; 


"2202(1)" and inserting 


and 
(2 by striking “2202(2)7 and inserting 
“2202(3)''. 

TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE 


SEC. 501, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this Act, this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall take effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) COMPLIANCE.—Each State receiving a 
grant under the Technology-Related Assistance 
for Individuals With Disabilities Act of 1988 
shall comply with the amendments made by this 
Act— 

(1) as soon as practicable after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, consistent with the effec- 
tive and efficient administration of the Tech- 
nology-Related Assistance for Individuals With 
Disabilities Act of 1988; but 

(2) not later than— 
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(A) the nert date on which the State receives 
an award through a grant under section 102 or 
103 of such Act; or 

(B) October 1, 1994, 
whichever is sooner. 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the bill, H.R. 
2339, the Technology-Related Assist- 
ance for Individuals With Disabilities 
Act Amendments of 1994, as modified 
by S. 1283, and as further modified 
through negotiations between the 
House and the Senate, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the bill”. 

I am proud to have sponsored S. 1283, 
the companion bill to H.R. 2339, along 
with Senator DURENBERGER and others. 
I want to especially thank Senator 
DURENBERGER for his excellent leader- 
ship during the reauthorization proc- 
ess. He has worked long and hard on 
this bill and deserves credit for his 
commitment to enhancing opportuni- 
ties for people with disabilities. 

Ialso want to thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, Senator KENNEDY, and the 
ranking minority member, Senator 
KASSEBAUM, for their leadership and 
guidance in crafting this legislation. 

In addition, I want to thank our col- 
leagues from the other body, particu- 
larly Representatives OWENS, 
BALLENGER, FORD, and GOODLING for 
their dedication and hard work in 
crafting the bill and in reaching the 
final agreement contained in the 
amended bill. 

Finally, I want to pay tribute to the 
staff members who contributed to this 
legislation, including Bob Silverstein, 
Linda Hinton, and Andy Imparato of 
my staff; Susan Heegaard of Senator 
DURENBERGER’s staff; and Wendy 
Cramer of Senator KASSEBAUM's staff. 

In reaching this final bill, we re- 
ceived constructive advice from the ad- 
ministration and from many organiza- 
tions, groups, and individuals. In par- 
ticular, I want to express my gratitude 
to Judy Heumann, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Special Education and Reha- 
bilitative Services and her dedicated 
staff, and the Consortium for Citizens 
with Disabilities. 

As is always the case when the two 
Houses of Congress pass companion 
bills, the Senate version was not en- 
acted in its entirety. However, I am 
pleased that the final bill contains all 
of the Senate provisions necessary to 
achieve the goals set out by the Sub- 
committee on Disability Policy for re- 
authorizing the Technology-Related 
Assistance for Individuals With Dis- 
abilities Act of 1988. 

Briefly, I would like to summarize 
some of the important provisions in 
the final bill. I also ask unanimous 
consent to include correspondence be- 
tween the House and the Senate re- 
garding the sunset provision. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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(See exhibit 1.) 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr. HARKIN. In 1988, Congress passed 
the Technology-Related Assistance for 
Individuals with Disabilities Act, Pub- 
lic Law 100-407, a law authorizing a 
competitive grant program to the 
States to enable States to designate 
lead agencies to coordinate activities 
designed to facilitate access to, provi- 
sion of, and funding for, assistive tech- 
nology devices and services for individ- 
uals with disabilities. 

For all people, technology can pro- 
vide important tools for making the 
performance of tasks quicker and easi- 
er. However, for some individuals with 
disabilities, technology is necessary to 
enable them to have greater control 
over their lives and participate fully in 
activities in their home, school, and 
work environments, and in their com- 
munities. 

An assistive technology device is de- 
fined in the law to be “апу item, piece 
of equipment, or product system, 
whether acquired commercially off the 
shelf, modified, or customized, that is 
used to increase, maintain, or improve 
functional capabilities of individuals 
with disabilities.” 

H.R. 2339, The Technology-Related 
Assistance for Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Act Amendments of 1994, as modi- 
fied by S. 1283 and as further modified 
through negotiations between the 
House and the Senate, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the bill”, reauthorizes 
this competitive program for 5 years 
and requires States to emphasize ac- 
tivities that are likely to produce per- 
manent systems change so that the 
progress made with grant funds will 
continue after those funds sunset. 
MAJOR CHANGES TO TITLE I—REAUTHORIZATION 

PERIOD AND SUNSET 

The bill reauthorizes the Technology- 
Related Assistance for Individuals with 
Disabilities Act for another 5 years. А1- 
though this bill reauthorizes the pro- 
gram for 5 years, it also clarifies that 
no State may receive funding under 
title I for more than 10 years in total. 
То underscore this point, correspond- 
ence has been included in the RECORD 
between the chair and ranking mem- 
bers of the subcommittees with juris- 
diction in the House and Senate which 
clarifies that no State shall receive 
funding under title I of this act for 
more than 10 years. 

Under title I, each State is eligible to 
compete for one 3-year development 
grant; one 2-year extension grant—first 
extension grant; and one 5-year exten- 
sion grant—second extension grant. 
During a State’s second extension 
grant, Federal funds will be reduced to 
75 percent of the grant amount in the 
fourth year and 50 percent in the fifth 
year, after which time Federal funding 
ceases. During its maximum period of 
10 years of Federal funding, each State 
is expected to enable the program to 
continue on a permanent basis when 
Federal funding is terminated. 
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PRIORITY AREA ACTIVITIES 

States receiving title I grants to de- 
velop and implement a consumer re- 
sponsive comprehensive program of 
technology-related assistance will be 
expected to perform six specified prior- 
ity systems change and advocacy ac- 
tivities, unless they make a showing 
that they are making significant 
progress in these areas and that other 
activities would be more likely to ac- 
complish the purposes of the act. The 
act sets forth a range of permitted ac- 
tivities in addition to the priority ac- 
tivities. 

PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICES 

Protection and advocacy services 
shall be provided by each State in one 
of two ways. A State either may pro- 
vide funds directly to a specific protec- 
tion and advocacy system in that 
State, or a State may request that the 
Secretary of Education annually re- 
serve, from the funds made available to 
the State under title I, an amount of 
funds to provide to the protection and 
advocacy system in that State. There 
is also a grandfather provision that en- 
ables States who otherwise were pro- 
viding protection and advocacy serv- 
ices as of June 30, 1993, to continue to 
do so. In any case, the protection and 
advocacy entity is required to coordi- 
nate activities with the technology 
program activities in the State. 

The minimum amount that a State, 
or the Secretary of Education on behalf 
of a State, must spend on protection 
and advocacy services shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Education, 
based on the size of the State’s title I 
grant, the needs of individuals with 
disabilities within the State, the popu- 
lation of the State, and the geographic 
size of the State. Such minimum 
amount shall be not less than $40,000 
and not more than $100,000. This 
amount will be reduced to 75 percent 
and 50 percent during the fourth and 
fifth years of a State’s second exten- 
sion grant, with no Federal funds avail- 
able for protection and advocacy serv- 
ices under title I after the fifth year of 
the second extension grant. 

The protection and advocacy service 
provider in each State also is subject 
to redesignation if significant progress 
is not made in providing such services 
to individuals with disabilities in the 
State. 

CORRECTIVE ACTION PLANS 

The bill includes an explicit process 
for a State to follow if it becomes sub- 
ject to a corrective action plan, which 
would occur if the State does not make 
significant progress in developing a 
consumer responsive comprehensive 
statewide program of  technology- 
releated assistance. 'The process in- 
volves the development of a plan, the 
appointment of a monitoring panel to 
ensure that the plan is followed, and a 
recommendation from the monitoring 
panel to the Secretary of Education re- 
garding whether the State lead agency 
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Should be redesignated. The Governor 
retains the responsibility for making 
any such redesignation, if the Sec- 
retary concurs with the recommenda- 
tion of the monitoring panel. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Secretary of Education must 
provide information and technical as- 
sistance to participating States, as 
well as to individuals with disabilities 
directly. This provision requires the 
Secretary to meet the information and 
technical assistance needs not just of 
the State grantees, but also of individ- 
uals with disabilities and others within 
the States. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The sum of $50 million is authorized 
to carry out title I in fiscal year 1994, 
and such sums thereafter through fis- 
cal year 1998. Two percent of funds ap- 
propriated, or $1.5 million, whichever is 
greater, shall be reserved by the Sec- 
retary of Education for the purpose of 
providing information and technical 
assistance. 


MAJOR CHANGES TO TITLE II 


The Secretary of Education must de- 
velop a national classification system 
for assistive technology devices and 
services. This will be used to determine 
whether devices are eligible for tax de- 
ductions or credits, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Title II projects include grants for 
training, technology transfer, recy- 
cling demonstration projects, business 
opportunities for individuals with dis- 
abilities, and developing projects of 
universal design. 


The sum of $10 million is authorized 
to carry out title II in fiscal year 1994, 
and such sums thereafter through fis- 
cal year 1998. And $200,000 of funds ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1995 shall be 
reserved by the Secretary of Education 
for the purpose of developing the na- 
tional classification system for 
assistive technology devices and serv- 
ices. 


MAJOR CHANGES TO TITLE ІП 


The Secretary of Education shall 
award one-time matching grants of not 
more than $500,000 to States for the 
purpose of establishing alternative fi- 
nancing mechanisms through which 
consumers can obtain funds to pur- 
chase assistive technology devices and 
services. 


The sum of $8 million is authorized 
to carry out title III in fiscal year 1994, 
and such sums thereafter through fis- 
cal year 1998. $225,000 of such funds 
shall be reserved for the purpose of pro- 
viding States with information and 
technical assistance under this title. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 

Washington, DC, February 4, 1994. 

Hon. Том HARKIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Disability Policy, 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, Hart Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: We are writing to 
clarify Congressional intent in H.R. 2339 with 
regard to the sunset provision as it relates to 
a five year reauthorization for the Tech- 
nology Related Assistance Act for Individ- 
uals with Disabilities. 

It is our intent that States receiving 
grants under Title 1 of the Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance Act for Individuals with 
Disabilities will receive grants under this 
title for not more than a total of 10 years. In- 
cluded in that 10 years are: one three-year 
development grant, one 2-year extension of 
that development grant if the State dem- 
onstrates to the Secretary of Education that 
they have made significant progress in devel- 
oping and implementing a consumer-respon- 
sive, comprehensive, statewide program of 
technology-related assistance, and one 5 year 
second extension grant based on the above 
requirement. In year four and five, a phase- 
out of the second extension grant will occur 
with a State receiving 75% of their grant 
award in year four and 50% of their grant 
award in year five. After the fifth and final 
year of the second extension grant, no State 
will receive any Federal funds under Title I 
of this Act. 

While we understand your concerns that 
the length of the authorization for this Act 
should be five years for purposes of over- 
sight, it is our intent that no State should 
receive Federal assistance under Title I of 
this Act, the State grant program, for more 
than ten years. As you may recall, in 1988 
when this program was created, the original 
Congressional intent was to provide Federal 
seed money to States to help them develop 
and implement consumer-responsive, com- 
prehensive statewide programs of tech- 
nology-related assistance. We do not believe 
that the Congress intended for this program 
to become a permanent Federal grant pro- 
gram and it is for that reason that we 
strongly support this sunset provision. 

We hope that this is your understanding of 
the sunset and five-year reauthorization pro- 
visions of H.R. 2339 so that we can ensure 
this policy is clearly explained during the 
House and Senate floor debate when this bill 
is considered. We appreciate your consider- 
ation of this issue and look forward to hear- 
ing your views. 

Sincerely, 
MAJOR OWENS, 
Member of Congress. 
CASS BALLENGER 
Member of Congress. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1994 

Hon. MAJOR OWENS, 

Hon. CASS BALLENGER, 

Subcommittee on Select Education and Civil 
Rights, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. OWENS AND MR. BALLENGER: We 
are in receipt of your February 4, 1994 letters 
seeking a clarification of congressional in- 
tent in H.R. 2339 with regard to the sunset 
provision as it relates to a five year reau- 
thorization for the Technology-Related As- 
sistance for Individuals with Disabilities 
Act. 
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We fully concur with your understanding 
of the policy in the bill regarding the above 
referenced provisions. 

Sincerely, 
Том HARKIN, 
Chair, Subcommittee 
on Disability Policy. 
DAVID DURENBERGER, 


Ranking, Subcommit- 
tee on Disability 
Policy. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the action by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that there is now to 
be a period for morning business. We 
are awaiting clearance on one final 
matter regarding the Federal employ- 
ees management legislation. Therefore, 
I will be pleased to yield the floor at 
this time. 

I understand the Republican leader 
has а statement. And then when we get 
clearance on that matter, which I hope 
to be shortly, we will proceed to that. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes each. 

The Republican leader is recognized. 


ACQUITTAL OF SENATOR KAY 
BAILEY HUTCHISON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to report some great news for 
the Senate which should be welcomed 
universally on both sides of the aisle. 
Our colleague from Texas, KAY BAILEY 
HUTCHISON, was acquitted today of 
charges brought against her in a court 
in Fort Worth. This is great news for 
КАҮ and her husband Ray, great news 
for the people of Texas, and great news 
for the Senate. 

My view has always been that the 
charges brought against Senator 
HUTCHISON were a politically motivated 
attempt at character assassination. 
The real crime here was letting fair- 
ness take a back seat to politics. Polit- 
ical show trials have no place in Texas, 
and no place in America. Today’s ac- 
quittal confirms what we have been 
saying all along. 

And hopefully this verdict today will 
set a valuable example—it is time to 
stop politically motivated legal harass- 
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ment of public officials, whether they 
are Democrat or Republican. If a legiti- 
mate case can be made, that is one 
thing. But, as today’s verdict indicates, 
these things can get out of hand. When 
the facts are not there to support a le- 
gitimate prosecution—no matter 
whether you are a Democrat or a Re- 
publican—it is nothing more than a po- 
litically motivated witch hunt. That is 
a shame, and it has to stop. 

I hope that is one thing that comes 
out of this effort by this district attor- 
ney, who unsuccessfully a couple of 
times started a trial and today finally 
gave up. 

I had the opportunity of speaking 
with Senator HUTCHISON about an hour 
ago. Obviously, she is elated, and 
should be, and feels she has been exon- 
erated, as she has, and vindicated, as 
she has. And I know she looks forward 
to returning to the Senate when we 
come back from the recess. 

I know I speak for all of my col- 
leagues when I say we look forward to 
welcoming back this dedicated and tal- 
ented public servant. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend our distinguished Republican 
leader. Our faith in our colleague from 
Texas never wavered a moment on this 
side of the aisle. Indeed, I think that 
sentiment was shared by many on the 
other side of the aisle. This woman in 
many respects has a badge of courage 
and firmness that I wish more of us 
had. 

Mr. President, I would like now to be 
recognized as if in morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is recognized for up 
to 10 minutes. 


THE SITUATION IN BOSNIA 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, 
Wednesday evening, I was privileged to 
be included in the congressional leader- 
ship group that went to the White 
House to consult with the President of 
the United States and members of his 
Cabinet and other senior advisers on a 
range of foreign policy issues, but pri- 
marily those relating to Bosnia. 

At that meeting, I expressed my con- 
cerns about an expanded use of air- 
power in Bosnia. I have done that 
many times on this floor, most often in 
conjunction with our noted and experi- 
enced colleague, Senator MCCAIN. 

I also expressed my belief that it is 
essential, and I repeat—it is essential— 
that the Congress at the earliest oppor- 
tunity begin a full and thorough debate 
regarding the next evolution of the 
Bosnia policy. We should do that before 
committing our men and women of the 
Armed Forces to what appears to be a 
tragic and never-ending conflict. 

Bosnia, in my judgment, poses one of 
the most complex political-diplomatic- 
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military equations that we have had to 
face in recent time. 

We have great compassion for the 
suffering of the Bosnian people, suffer- 
ing which has been vividly portrayed to 
us through vivid television coverage. 
We are moved; we are concerned; we 
are compassionate. But we must not 
let our foreign policy be dictated by 
our emotions. We must carefully, pa- 
tiently, and thoroughly assess what the 
strategic interests of this country are 
in that part of the world, and the ex- 
tent to which we are willing to commit 
our Armed Forces and our tax dollars 
to resolve that conflict. 

We must try to understand the com- 
plexity of the conflict. There is so lit- 
tle clarity. There are so few options. 
Yet, we are now faced with a new pol- 
icy, a policy by which we are going to 
become more heavily committed mili- 
tarily in that conflict. For some period 
of time, our naval forces, our air 
forces, and some small elements of 
other types of our military forces have 
been engaged in various noncombat 
missions in Bosnia. But now we are on 
the brink of involving ourselves in out- 
right combat situations with the use of 
air power. 

The Congress is now confronted with 
a situation with certain parallels to 
our experience in Somalia. From the 
time the Somalia operation was trans- 
ferred to United Nations control in 
May 1993, the objectives of United 
States policy and the mission of United 
States military forces went through a 
series of evolutions. 

Few in Congress expressed our views 
as we went from one evolution to the 
next. I have gone back and read the 
RECORD on this issue. One or two Mem- 
bers addressed this body, but we as a 
body really did not give that serious 
situation the attention it deserved, nor 
did we go on record with a vote and ex- 
press ourselves with clarity, prior to 
the tragic events of October 8-4 in So- 
malia. 

The Congress followed the proper 
course prior to the Persian Gulf con- 
flict. I brought with me today the reso- 
lution that was adopted by this body, 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, where by а 
very narrow margin of but five votes, 
we expressed with clarity our intention 
to back the President of the United 
States and to give him the discretion 
as Commander in Chief to utilize force 
when and if he believed it was nec- 
essary in the Persian Gulf operation. 
Together with our allies, that oper- 
ation was brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Ireturn, however, to Somalia. Again, 
we had a series of policy evolutions, 
with very little attention given by the 
Congress to the charges. And then, on 
October 3 and 4, we witnessed the trag- 
ic events in Somalia that led to 18 
deaths and over 70 casualties just of 
United States troops. Other nations 
sustained lesser casualties. And sud- 
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denly, the people of the United States 
understandably asked: Why are we 
there? What is it we are trying to 
achieve? 

We remember so vividly the early 
pictures of December 1992 when we 
landed and were warmly greeted by the 
people of Somalia. We provided food. 
We greatly lessened the starvation and 
the suffering. We were there as peace- 
keepers, a relatively new term in our 
lexicon, not as peacemakers, which 
often involves combat. And indeed the 
evolution of this conflict was such that 
we were soon involved in conflict, and 
we sustained heavy, tragic losses. 

The American people reacted with 
anger and indignation for the losses. 
Had our President, had our Congress 
prepared the American people for this 
contingency, for these losses? In my 
judgment, no. We failed in our respec- 
tive responsibilities. 

Within days, the Senate was involved 
in a heated debate, threatening to 
overturn this Nation’s policy in Soma- 
lia, challenging the President in his de- 
cision regarding when to bring our 
troops home. 

There were a number here who be- 
lieved that our troops should be 
brought home from Somalia imme- 
diately, no later than Christmas. It 
was only with great difficulty that a 
compromise was forged which accorded 
to the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent, the right to decide when to with- 
draw U.S. forces. In the end, the Presi- 
dent’s withdrawal date of March 31 was 
adopted. 

Senator LEVIN and I went to Somalia 
in December at the request of the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, on 
which we serve. During the course of 
our inspection trip, we visited with the 
unit commanders of some dozen other 
nations that had troops in Somalia. 
They were perplexed as to why the 
United States was leaving Somalia so 
precipitously when the situation in 
that country was far from resolved. We 
cannot have a parallel situation in 
Bosnia. 

Mr. President, I am concerned be- 
cause I fear that once again the con- 
gressional role in the commitment of 
U.S. troops to hostile situations is not 
being fulfilled. We are about to leave 
now for а week-long recess. During this 
period of time, our troops could well 
become involved in combat, and this 
concerns me greatly. 

As I said, I brought this to the atten- 
tion of the Senate on Wednesday of 
this week. As we are about to conclude 
here this afternoon, I bring it again to 
the attention of the leadership, with 
the hope that possibly today, they 
could indicate to the Chamber, to the 
Senate, to the American people that 
upon our return, the leadership will try 
to present to the Senate some legisla- 
tion that will allow us to express our 
views and make a decision regarding 
the use of air power in Bosnia. 
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It is very difficult today, far more 
difficult than when I grew up in the 
World War II period—and I served brief- 
ly in the Navy—and far more difficult 
indeed than in Korea, where I was priv- 
ileged once again to wear the uniform 
of this country, to assess the staying 
power of the country in terms of its 
willingness to back a commitment of 
our Armed Forces abroad. One thing is 
clear—the American people will not 
support the deployment of United 
States troops to Bosnia unless the ob- 
jectives of United States policy and the 
mission of United States Forces is 
clearly articulated. 

None of us can predict now what will 
evolve in Bosnia in the days and the 
weeks to come. But I think it is essen- 
tial that the Senate as a body, the 
House as a body, the Congress as а 
whole, address this issue early upon its 
return so that there is clarity and we 
speak with one voice: Our President, 
our Congress, and hopefully our people. 

At our briefing on Wednesday, the 
President very clearly indicated what 
he believed were the strategic interests 
of the United States in Bosnia. That is 
a part of the world which could provide 
the spark for an expanded war in Eu- 
rope, which would pose a very serious 
challenge to our principal allies and 
longstanding friends, the other nations 
in Europe. 

We should concentrate in this Cham- 
ber on very serious and lengthy debate 
as to exactly why we are undertaking 
this additional mission, what is the 
likelihood of success or failure, the 
risk of casualties. 

I have reviewed the various and lim- 
ited congressional actions we have 
taken to date regarding Bosnia. I do 
not find clear authorization by the 
Congress or the clear concurrence by 
the Congress with the proposed action 
that our President is now considering— 
that is, the use of our air power to re- 
taliate against the weapons of war that 
are being used to inflict this senseless 
and tragic suffering in Sarajevo. 

Yet, the North Atlantic Council yes- 
terday, with U.S. concurrence, adopted 
a communique which authorized the 
Commander in Chief of Allied Forces 
Southern Europe to launch airstrikes, 
at the request of the United Nations, 
against artillery or mortar positions in 
or around Sarajevo * * * which are de- 
termined by UNPROFOR to be respon- 
sible for attacks against civilian tar- 
gets in that city.” 

According to the communique, these 
airstrikes will begin 10 days from now 
unless certain conditions are met. As I 
said, I have great reservations about 
this new policy. I want to support our 
President. He is the Commander in 
Chief. But there is much to be learned 
about the situation in Bosnia. Even 
though I have expended a good deal of 
my time and made three visits to the 
region of Bosnia, including one into Sa- 
rajevo itself, there is still much I have 
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to study and understand about this 
conflict. 

I wish to have the benefit of the wis- 
dom and the understanding of my col- 
leagues. I wish to cast a vote—I say 
that very clearly—cast a vote on an ex- 
plicit resolution, just like we did on 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, a resolution 
which I was privileged to draw up. 

Selective bombing of military and 
mortar sites in Sarajevo is an ex- 
tremely difficult military mission. 
There are several Members of our dis- 
tinguished Senate who have had experi- 
ence іп these missions—Senator 
McCAIN is foremost in mind. He has 
Spoken of his experiences and shared 
with us the knowledge of many others 
with whom he has consulted over the 
past year about these missions. The ar- 
tillery and mortars are highly mobile. 
The terrain lends itself to natural cam- 
ouflage and the hostile forces are expe- 
rienced at locating these weapons near 
schools, hospitals, and other popu- 
lation centers. The risk of collateral 
damage to innocent civilians is very 
high. 

The terrain in Bosnia, which I have 
seen by air, is not unlike the terrain 
that our troops faced in Korea. I was 
then a ground officer with an aviation 
unit that flew missions daily. I partici- 
pated in the briefings of the airmen, 
and at limited times had the oppor- 
tunity to see for myself the difficulty 
of performing these missions in highly 
mountainous terrain, іп frightful 
weather, not unlike what is experi- 
enced in Bosnia today. 

It is a tough, difficult, dangerous 
mission. We have to assume that air- 
men will go down, perhaps to hostile 
fire, even though General Shalikashvili 
assessed the risk of antiaircraft weap- 
ons and handheld weapons as very low 
in that region. There is also the risk of 
mechanical failure with aircraft. Re- 
mote as it may be, that risk is always 
there. We have to prepare ourselves if 
an airplane is downed, an airman taken 
as a hostage. 

I used the term in these remarks 
today ‘hostile forces’’ іп Bosnia. 
Throughout this conflict, it has been 
difficult for outsiders to know who is 
shooting at whom, much less why such 
appalling carnage is being inflicted. In- 
deed, it has not yet been determined 
which side is responsible for the recent 
bombing of the marketplace in Sara- 
jevo. Clearly, there is a strong, if not 
the strongest case, of wrongdoing asso- 
ciated with the Serbian side. But, in 
my judgment, no party to this conflict 
is without guilt. We are witnessing 
cruel and inhuman treatment of civil- 
ians by all sides. There is simply по 
clarity, no complete understanding, 
and that leaves me great concern as to 
how this conflict can be resolved. 

In addition, I am not sure what we 
will accomplish even if we are success- 
ful in destroying some of the artillery 
and mortar sites around Sarajevo. We 
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may temporarily reduce the shelling of 
Sarajevo. But what happens if that 
same weaponry is carried to another 
region in Bosnia, and the pictures 
begin to come out of other market- 
places being bombed, or the pictures 
come out of the UNPROFOR forces— 
not peacemakers, but peacekeepers— 
being subjected to hostile fire. What 
will we do next? These are the types of 
questions we have to answer prior to 
the commitment of United States 
troops to a combat mission in Bosnia. 

With the start of airstrikes, the U.N. 
troops on the ground in Bosnia could 
become the targets of hostile retalia- 
tion. The humanitarian aid missions 
will cease, in all probability, and the 
NATO planes involved in the airstrikes 
will be subjected to hostile fire. These 
are the sorts of things we should very 
carefully consider in this Chamber. We 
should consult with our constituencies, 
in my judgment, before we take this 
next step. 

I come back again to my principal 
concern; that is the airstrike option. 
Will it bring us any closer to the goal 
of ending the fighting in Bosnia and 
achieving a negotiated settlement to 
the conflict? We may be successful in 
bringing a measure of relief to Sara- 
jevo, but again we have to understand 
that that same hostility could go else- 
where in that troubled country and the 
bloodshed will continue. 

If airstrikes fail, what are the next 
steps that we will take? The credibility 
of our country, the credibility of the 
United States as a military power in 
future actions, is at stake. I wish to 
know exactly what is the course of ac- 
tion once these airstrikes start. How 
does this spell out an option to bring 
about the cessation of fighting and 
some form of agreement and resolution 
of this crisis? At the moment, these 
facts are not before this Senator to my 
satisfaction. 

Mr. President, few military engage- 
ments begin very large. History shows 
this. They so often begin with incre- 
mental, gradual actions which grow 
over time to larger, protracted con- 
flicts. We seldom anticipate long wars, 
but wars have a way of lasting longer 
and costing more in lives and treasure 
than politicians can estimate or, in- 
deed, the military can estimate, or our 
President can estimate. Unfortunately, 
the men and women in uniform and 
their families here at home pay the 
price. 

We are now facing, as I said, a week- 
long congressional recess. It is my hope 
that this policy, as adopted by NATO, 
and as we speak, being considered by 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, will not be undertaken and firm 
commitments made until the Congress 
of the United States has had an oppor- 
tunity to assume its rightful constitu- 
tional role as a partner with the execu- 
tive branch in making these important 
decisions. 
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I am hopeful the leadership will, 
early on our return, establish an oppor- 
tunity for us to debate this issue in 
full. 

Mr. President, I am willing to relin- 
quish the floor if there are other Sen- 
ators desiring to speak on this or other 
issues. But at this point in time, I see 
none seeking recognition, so I will 
yield the floor in hopes that others 
might come over and speak to this. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


RESTORATION OF LANDSAT 
FUNDING 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
thank the conferees of the emergency 
supplemental appropriations bill for 
their efforts to ensure the inclusion of 
funds for the Landsat 7 satellite. Most 
important, their efforts saved the 
Landsat program without any spending 
increases. 

The Landsat program is very impor- 
tant to this country. Despite the con- 
troversy about some space programs, 
Landsat and other global change re- 
search projects receive wide support. I 
come from the State of South Dakota, 
where the EROS DATA Center receives 
the Landsat signals. EROS provides 
very important information for agri- 
culture, mining, and urban planning 
and other global change research. For 
example, in South Dakota, native 
Americans are utilizing Landsat data 
to manage land and resources on their 
reservations. 

The administration also strongly 
supports the Landsat program. It was 
through, I believe, an oversight that it 
was not funded at the appropriate 
level. 

I also want to thank my colleague, 
Senator ROCKEFELLER, for his support 
of this program and for joining me in 
writing and talking with the conferees. 
Again, I wish to thank the conferees 
very much for their prompt action in 
resolving the Landsat funding issue. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


——— 
CLEAN LAKES LEGISLATION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, when 
the Senate returns from the Presi- 
dent’s Day recess, the Environment 
and Public Works Committee will meet 
to mark up legislation to reauthorize 
the Clean Water Act. 

I want to commend Senator GRAHAM, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
Senator CHAFEE, the ranking minority 
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member of the subcommittee, on the 
development of sound and constructive 
amendments to the bill introduced last 
spring—S. 1114. 

As a member of the committee, I 
look forward to working with Chair- 
man Baucus, Senator GRAHAM, Senator 
CHAFEE, and other members of the 
committee, in developing the best pos- 
sible legislation to protect our rivers, 
lakes, and coastal waters. 

Since 1991, I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to expand and strengthen protec- 
tion of freshwater lakes. Freshwater 
lakes are an outstanding recreational 
resource throughout the country, espe- 
cially in my home State of Maine. For 
many Americans, a lake at a State or 
local park is the first thing that comes 
to mind when they think of the water 
resources and water quality. 

Unfortunately, lakes have serious 
water quality problems. The environ- 
mental Protection Agency reports that 
25 percent of lakes are impaired and 20 
percent are threatened with impair- 
ment. 

Many of the pollutants causing lake 
impairments are conventional, rather 
than toxic, pollutants and excessive 
nutrients and phosphorus are critical 
problems. 

My legislation, S. 1198, expands the 
existing clean lakes program under 
section 314 of the Clean Water Act. A 
key provision of the bill provides for a 
5-year phaseout of phosphates in house- 
hold laundry detergents. This proposal, 
which I first introduced in 1991, builds 
on the actions of 17 States, including 
my home State of Maine, to ban house- 
hold laundry detergents with phos- 
phates. 

There is clear evidence that bans on 
phosphate in household laundry deter- 
gent have resulted in substantial bene- 
fits to water quality. In addition, the 
bans have saved millions of dollars in 
operational costs at sewage treatment 
plants because reducing the levels of 
phosphates in water coming to the 
plants reduces treatment costs. 

Over the past several years, the 
amounts of phosphates used in house- 
hold laundry detergents have declined 
substantially. Industry analysts indi- 
cate that the decline in phosphate use 
is due to several factors. 

First, the steady enactment of State 
bans on phosphates in household laun- 
dry detergents has forced manufactur- 
ers to develop both phosphate and non- 
phosphate products. State bans now 
are in place for a substantial percent- 
age of the U.S. population. The mar- 
keting of dual products was increas- 
ingly expensive and complicated for 
manufacturers and retailers. Many 
manufacturers resolved this problem 
by shifting to a nonphosphate product 
only. 

Second, the industry was able to de- 
velop effective and cost competitive 
substitutes for phosphates. 

Today, industry publications indicate 
that the overall amounts of phosphates 
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in household laundry detergent will de- 
cline to some 25,000 short tons in 1994. 
In 1976, the amount of phosphates in 
household detergents was estimated to 
be some 423,000 short tons. 

In addition, this decline will continue 
as a result of the recent decision by 
Procter & Gamble to convert its flag- 
ship product—Tide with Bleach—to a 
nonphosphate formulation. Proctor & 
Gamble products are thought to ac- 
count for about half of all household 
laundry products. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me from Procter & 
Gamble be printed in the RECORD at 
the close of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the detergent indus- 
try for substantially converting to 
nonphosphate detergents. This action 
will result in water quality benefits, 
especially for sensitive aquatic sys- 
tems such as lakes, and cost savings to 
sewage treatment works. 

In recognition of the substantial 
progress made in reducing phosphates 
in detergents, I have decided not to in- 
clude the phosphate detergent ban pro- 
visions in my clean lakes amendment 
to the Clean Water Act. 

I will, however, include in the amend- 
ment a requirement for the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to report to Congress within 
several years on the status of phos- 
phate use in detergent products, in- 
cluding dishwashing detergents and 
commercial and industrial detergents. 

Dishwashing and other detergents 
now include significant amounts of 
phosphates—estimated at about 180,000 
short tons. Substitutes for phosphates 
in dishwashing and other detergents 
have not yet been perfected, but it is 
appropriate for the Administrator to 
advise the Congress and the States on 
progress in development of phosphate 
substitutes in these cases and rec- 
ommend appropriate actions to protect 
water quality. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
GENERAL OFFICES, 
Cincinnati, OH, January 19, 1994. 
Hon. GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 
Major Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MITCHELL: We understand 
that you have inquired about the use of phos- 
phate in Procter & Gamble laundry products. 
This confirms that The Procter & Gamble 
Company shortly will no longer manufacture 
in the U.S. any home laundry detergent con- 
taining phosphate. Over the past year, we 
have manufactured only one brand contain- 
ing phosphate, Tide With Bleach. By the end 
of this January, we will have completed our 
manufacturing conversion of Tide With 
Bleach to only a non-phosphate formula. In 
addition, our laundry pre-soak product, Biz, 
will also convert to only a non-phosphate 
formula this month. 

Our decision to convert entirely to non- 
phosphate laundry detergents was driven by 
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the need to optimize efficiency in manufac- 
turing and distribution, which was com- 
plicated by maintaining dual formulas. Our 
ability to make this conversion represents 
over 20 years of research into developing ef- 
fective non-phosphate based formulas. The 
result is an improved laundry granule tech- 
nology which performs comparably to phos- 
phate-based products and provides improved 
value to our customers. 
Sincerely, 
R. KERRY CLARK. 


GOVERNMENT DOWNSIZING, PER- 
FORMANCE, AND ACCOUNTABIL- 
ITY ACT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak with reference to the Govern- 
ment Downsizing Performance, and Ac- 
countability Act that was introduced 
yesterday by Senator DOLE as S. 1843. 

I am a cosponsor of this legislation, 
and I want to express my hope that it 
will receive favorable consideration by 
the Senate in due time. 

Mr. President, we work here at a 
time of growing awareness of the man- 
ner in which runaway entitlement 
spending is gnawing away at our fiscal 
future. That is a reality that Govern- 
ment policymakers are finding ever 
more difficult to avoid. 

I suppose each of us who has spoken 
on the issue of entitlement reform has 
been greeted with some derision and 
hostility from our audiences—they 
want to know—by God—how we can 
even dream about cutting benefits for 
the elderly, the sick, the veterans, the 
children—when there is so much Соу- 
ernment waste“ that needs to be cut. 

In fact, Mr. President, there are 
many bloated discretionary spending 
budgets that can and should be cut. 
This legislation would cut some of that 
Federal spending by more than $50 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years. It is cer- 
tainly not the solution to our deficit 
problems—but it does attempt to 
eliminate many forms of discretionary 
spending that are difficult to justify in 
light of existing deficit pressures. 

The first point I would stress about 
this legislation is that it would reduce 
the spending caps by more than $50 bil- 
lion. This locks in projected savings 
from our cuts—guarantees them. We 
are often in the habit around here of 
proposing spending cuts" that sound 
good—of killing programs," and then 
turning around and spending the 
money on something else. We voted to 
kill the superconducting super- 
collider—did we save the money? We 
did not—the spending caps remained 
unchanged. But in this legislation, we 
prevent money from being spent else- 
where—by locking in the savings 
through a reduction of the discre- 
tionary spending caps. 

We have also done our best to engage 
in honest accounting of our projected 
savings. Most of the savings credited to 
these provisions represent our best in- 
dication of how they will be scored by 
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the congressional budget office. There 
are many provisions that we wished to 
include but did not—because it was un- 
clear how they would be “scored” by 
CBO in light of recent legislative ac- 
tions. We were scrupulous about avoid- 
ing double- counting“ of savings in the 
way that has been done in other rescis- 
sion bills. 

We have also included many provi- 
sions in here that clearly improve the 
efficiency of the Government—estab- 
lishing performance goals for Federal 
programs, eliminating congressionally 
mandated employment floors, and in- 
creasing the importance of perform- 
ance ratings when considering reduc- 
tions in force. These proposals can and 
should save the Government money; 
but, we have not credited ourselves 
with savings even though we know that 
some should materialize. This is part of 
our effort to be as conservative in our 
bookkeeping as possible. 

We have made every effort in this 
legislation to avoid “smoke and mir- 
rors" and to ensure that these cuts 
produce real, substantial savings—sav- 
ings at least as large as the $50 billion 
we will shave off the discretionary 
spending caps. 

It is my hope that the Senate will 
give due consideration to these propos- 
als. They demonstrate our sincerity in 
rooting out Government waste wher- 
ever it exists; we take money from leg- 
islative branch expenses, from the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and 
from all administrative expenses of the 
Federal Government. We get rid of 
small yet unnecessary Government 
programs. We reduce funding for the 
World Bank and for U.S. contributions 
to U.N. peacekeeping—to Senate- 
passed levels in each case. 

I would repeat that none of these 
measures will slow runaway Federal 
deficits so long as Federal entitlement 
spending remains out of control. But 
they are overdue and helpful steps that 
we should take to signify that we mean 
to get our house in order before asking 
other Americans to sacrifice. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there is no objection, the Sen- 
ate stands in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

There being no objection, at 3:43 
p.m., the Senate recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 4:27 p.m., 
when called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 


FEDERAL WORK FORCE 
RESTRUCTURING ACT OF 1993 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of H.R. 3345, the Federal Work 
Force Restructuring Act of 1993. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3345) to provide temporary au- 
thority to Government agencies relating to 
voluntary separation incentive payments, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? There 
being no objection, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further debate? 

AMENDMENT NO. 1469 
(Purpose: To amend title 5, United States 

Code, to eliminate narrow restrictions on 

employee training, to provide a temporary 

voluntary separation incentive, and for 
other purposes) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator ROTH, I send to the desk a 
substitute amendment. I ask the 
amendment be agreed to and the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], for 
Mr. ROTH, proposes an amendment numbered 
1469. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed in today’s RECORD under ‘‘Amend- 
ments Submitted.’’) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1469) was 


agreed to. 
FEDERAL WORK FORCE RESTRUCTURING ACT 
Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am 


pleased to have helped shape this legis- 
lation, and I support its enactment. A 
great deal of work has gone into the 
shaping of the bill, but I feel my efforts 
have been fruitful. The legislation I am 
pleased to put before my colleagues 
now provides appropriate tools for us 
to begin a significant reduction in the 
size of the Federal bureaucracy, and an 
important restructuring of the work 
force. The amendments contained in 
the Roth substitute will ensure that 
the legislation works to the best inter- 
ests of the American people. 

First of all, we are making sure that 
the budget costs associated with this 
bill, as scored by CBO, are paid for. 
Second, the savings realized from the 
downsizing of the Federal work force 
will ensure that the Senate-passed 
crime bill will be fully funded. And 
third, we are extending by 6 months, to 
March 31, 1995, the period of time in 
which agencies can offer the buyouts. 
These additions make this legislative 
mechanism more effective in reaching 
its primary goal—the right-sizing of 
Government—while guaranteeing that 
both Federal employees and the Amer- 
ican taxpayers benefit. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
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ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered. to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, shall the 


bill pass? 

So the bill (H.R. 3345), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


—— 0 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
Senate of January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on February 11, 
1994, during the recess of the Senate, 
received a message from the House of 
Representatives, announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3759) mak- 
ing emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
and agrees to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; and appoints 
Mr. NATCHER, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. OBEY, Mr. STOKES, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. HOYER, Mr. 
CARR of Michigan, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
McDADE, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. SKEEN, and 
Mr. PORTER as managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 3:12 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3345. An act to provide temporary au- 
thority to Government agencies relating to 
voluntary separation incentive payments, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The following enrolled joint resolu- 
tion, previously signed by the Speaker, 
was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BYRD): 

S.J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the month of March 1994 as 
“Irish-American Heritage Month." 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
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and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1854. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title 35, United States Code, to provide for 
patent simplification; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOFFORD: 

S. 1855. A bill to extend the coverage of 
certain Federal labor laws to foreign docu- 
mented vessels, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 208. A bill to reform the concessions 
policies of the National Park Service, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 103-226). 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1854. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of title 35, United States Code, to 
provide for patent simplification; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PATENT SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 1994 

е Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce the Patent Term and Publica- 
tion Reform Act of 1994. By reforming 
two areas of our patent code, this legis- 
lation would give U.S. inventors the 
ability to compete on the same level as 
their foreign competitors in the devel- 
oping global market. It will lead to a 
patent system that can better deal 
with new technologies as well as curb 
the abuse of the system that has led to 
the granting of patents many years 
after the initial filing of a patent appli- 
cation. 

The reforms in this legislation are 
simple but important. First, it estab- 
lishes a fixed 20-year patent term be- 
ginning from the date that the applica- 
tion is filed. Second, the bill provides 
for the publication of all patent appli- 
cations after 18 months. 

20-YEAR PATENT TERM FROM DATE OF FILING 

Under the current U.S. patent sys- 
tem, a patent term runs for 17 years 
from the date the patent is granted. In 
contrast, many industrialized nations 
provide a 20-year patent term measured 
from the date the patent application is 
filed. 

WHAT IS BETTER ABOUT A 20-YEAR FROM FILING 
SYSTEM? 

Under the 17-year-from-date-of-grant 
system, inventors have no incentive to 
have their filed patent application 
prosecuted expeditiously. Rather, they 
have an incentive to prolong the period 
they spend at the Patent Office, bene- 
fiting from the secrecy of their applica- 
tion and thereby extending the life of 
their patent. 

In recent years U.S. industry has ex- 
perienced the spectacle of patents 
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being issued 10 years, 20 years, or even 
longer after the filing date. With a pat- 
ent term measured from grant, such in- 
ventors have exclusive rights extending 
for 30, 40, or more years after a tech- 
nology is first commercialized. Cases 
have occurred in which a patent re- 
mains in force for an extended period 
in the United States, while counter- 
parts of that patent have expired in the 
rest of the world. 

Commonly referred to as submarine 
patents, these patents on basic proc- 
esses or products of technology are 
filed shortly after development of the 
technology. The inventor will then in- 
tentionally prolong his/her review at 
the Patent Office so that the patent 
will be issued long after an industry 
has been established in that tech- 
nology. These patents may have seri- 
ous detrimental effects on established 
industries when they surface, particu- 
larly when the patent covers basic ele- 
ments of the technology. 

The Patent Term and Publication 
Reform Act of 1994 sets a fixed 20-year 
patent term tolling from the filing 
date of the application. This reform 
puts the U.S. patent system on par 
with the systems of other industri- 
alized nations, establishes certainty in 
patent terms, and respects the con- 
stitutional premise of our patent sys- 
tem—that inventors are entitled to the 
fruits of their discoveries for only a 
limited period. 

18-MONTH PUBLICATION OF PATENT 
APPLICATIONS 

Applications and the information and 
technology contained within them are 
currently kept secret while at the Pa- 
tient Office until a patent is granted, 
which is often many years after filing. 
The result is that inventors sometimes 
commit substantial resources to the 
development of an invention based on 
an incomplete, erroneous assessment of 
patentability of the applications they 
file. 

WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS OF 18-MONTH 
PUBLICATION? 

Disclosure of information is only as 
important as it is timely. Automatic 
publication 18 months after the filing 
of an application would facilitate the 
use of technology by American 
innovators and permit the identifica- 
tion of potential patent conflicts ear- 
lier than now possible. 

It would provide prompt access for 
U.S. inventors to a comprehensive 
technological database that foreign in- 
ventors receive in their own language 
from their own patent offices. 

Currently, almost every major inno- 
vation made by American inventors in 
the fields of superconductivity, bio- 
technology or semiconductor fabrica- 
tion is the subject of a Japanese patent 
application, filed in the Japanese lan- 
guage, then published and made avail- 
able to Japanese researchers. 

Publication in the United States 
after 18 months will provide American 
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inventors with leading-edge foreign 
technology of all types. Indeed, saving 
resources by preventing duplication of 
research, signaling promising areas of 
research, and indicating which fields or 
research topics are being pursued by 
other firms can all be achieved through 
an 18-month publication system. 

In a joint hearing before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 
Copyrights and Trademarks and the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on In- 
tellectual Property and Judicial Ad- 
ministration, Professor Merges of Bos- 
ton University School of Law testified 
that early disclosure will appeal to 
small inventors, who often want to 
know as soon as possible whether it is 
worth spending their hard-earned 
money on a patent application or 
whether others are already in that 
game. 

The opening to the public and publi- 
cation at 18 months of all pending pat- 
ent applications would also provide a 
more effective patent search by the 
Patent Office. Publication would allow 
patent applicants themselves, for the 
first time, to cite to the patent exam- 
iner any pertinent applications that 
the patent examiner might have over- 
looked. 

Mr. President, for many years the 
United States has been negotiating a 
treaty that would harmonize our pat- 
ent laws with our trading partners. In 
support of that effort, last Congress I 
introduced, as did Representatives 
HUGHES and MOORHEAD, legislation 
that would harmonize our patent laws 
with our trading partners subject to 
the signing of a treaty. Our intention 
was to begin to explore and discuss this 
issue in Congress. 

Recently, the Clinton administration 
announced, through Commerce Sec- 
retary Brown, that they would not seek 
to resume negotiations of a treaty har- 
monizing the world’s patent laws. 

Although the reforms included in 
this legislation have been discussed in 
those negotiations, it is my belief that 
they should be enacted now rather 
than continuing to wait indefinitely 
for the conclusion of a harmonization 
agreement the future of which has been 
put into question by this administra- 
tion. Furthermore, a 20-year patent 
term from date of filing is included in 
the Trade Related Aspects of Intellec- 
tual Property Rights [TRIPs] Agree- 
ment of the Uruguay round of GATT. 
Thus, this provision will inevitably be 
considered in implementing language 
for that agreement. 

I would also note that the Clinton ad- 
ministration recently signed an agree- 
ment with Japan in which the adminis- 
tration agreed to support the introduc- 
tion of legislation establishing a 20- 
year patent term from the date of fil- 
ing. In return, Japan agreed to permit 
the filing of applications in English at 
the Japanese Patent Office. 

I would be pleased to consider an 
offer from the administration to intro- 
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duce their proposed legislation when- 
ever it is forwarded to Congress. Hope- 
fully, we will be able to agree on lan- 
guage as this bill proceeds. 

Mr. President, this legislation con- 
tains reforms that will bring certainty 
to the term of a patent and reduce 
abuse of our patent system. We should 
move forward on this bill and I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1854 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, 

This Act may be cited as the Patent Term 
and Publication Reform Act of 1994". 
SEC. 2. PATENT SIMPLIFICATION. 

(a) DEFINITION.—Section 100 of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

(e) The term ‘filing date’ means the earli- 
est of the actual filing date or any priority 
date claimed by the applicant under section 
119, 120, or 365. 

(b) CONDITIONS FOR PATENTABILITY; NOV- 
ELTY AND LOSS OF RIGHT TO PATENT.—Sec- 
tion 102(e) of title 35, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(e) the invention was described in— 

(J) a published patent application, 

*(2) a patent granted on an application for 
patent by another filed in the United States 
before the invention thereof by the applicant 
for patent, or 

(3) іп an international application that 

"(A) is filed by another before the inven- 
tion thereof by the applicant for patent, and 

"(B) enters the national stage under sec- 
tion 371, ог”. 

(c) BENEFIT OF EARLIER FILING DATE; RIGHT 
ОЕ PRIORITY.—(1) Section 119 of title 35, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended— 

(A) in the section heading by striking out 
in foreign country''; 

(B) by designating the first, second, third, 
and fourth undesignated paragraphs as sub- 
sections (a), (c), (d), and (e), respectively; 
and 

(C) by inserting after subsection (a) (as 
designated by subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph) the following new subsection: 

"(bX1) An application for patent for an in- 
vention described in paragraph (2) that is 
filed by an inventor named in the previously 
filed application described under paragraph 
(2), shall have the same effect, as to such in- 
vention, as if such application had been filed 
on the filing date of the previously filed ap- 
plication, if such application— 

“(АҘ is filed within one year after the filing 
date of the previously filed application (or 
earlier priority date); and 

“(Вхі) contains a specific reference to the 
previously filed application; or 

"(ii) within three months after the actual 
filing date of such application, is amended to 
contain— 

"(I) a specific reference to the previously 
filed application; or 

"(II) such other item as the Commíssioner 
may prescribe. 

"(2) An invention referred to under para- 
graph (1) is an invention that is disclosed— 

“(А) in the specification as provided under 
section 112 in an application filed in the 
United States before the application de- 
scribed under paragraph (1) is filed; or 
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(B) as provided under section 363.“ 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 11 of 
title 35, United States Code, is amended in 
the item relating to section 119 by striking 
out in foreign country“. 

(d) BENEFIT OF EARLIER FILING DATE IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—Section 120 of title 35, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


*$120. Benefit of earlier filing date in the 
United States 


“(а) An application for patent for an inven- 
tion described under subsection (b) that is 
filed by an inventor named in the previously 
filed application described under subsection 
(b), shall have the same effect, as to such in- 
vention, as if such application had been filed 
on the filing date of the previously filed ap- 
plication, if such application— 

(I) is filed before the patenting, abandon- 
ment of, or termination of proceedings on— 

„A) the previously filed application; or 

"(B) an application similarly entitled to 
the benefit of the filing date of the pre- 
viously filed application; 

“(2) is not otherwise entitled to a priority 
right under section 119(b); and 

“(3)(A) contains a specific reference to the 
previously filed application; or 

„B) within fifteen months after the actual 
filing date of such application, is amended to 
contain— 

"(i) a specific reference to the previously 
filed application; or 

(ii) such other item as the Commissioner 
may prescribe. 

"(b) An invention referred to under sub- 
section (a) is an invention that is disclosed— 

“(1) in the specification as provided under 
section 112 in an application filed in the 
United States before the application de- 
Scribed under subsection (a) is filed; or 

(2) as provided under section 363.”. 

(e) OPENING OF PATENT APPLICATIONS; CON- 
FIDENTIAL STATUS.—(1) Section 122 of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

*$122. Opening of patent applications; con- 
fidential status 

"(a) Except as provided under subsection 
(b), applications for patents shall be kept in 
confidence by the Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice and no information concerning such ap- 
plications may be disclosed. 

(b) On and after the date occurring 18 
months after the filing date of an application 
for patent (including all priority claims) 
each application for patent shall be open to 
public inspection and copies shall be made 
available to the public under such procedures 
as may be determined by the Commissioner, 
except— 

“(1) an application may be made so avail- 
able during such 18-month period if confiden- 
tiality is waived by the applicant; and 

“(2) an application may be maintained in 
secrecy under any order under chapter 17. 

“(с) The Commissioner shall publish each 
patent application promptly when open to 
public inspection under subsection (b).“. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 11 of 
title 35, United States Code, is amended by 
amending the ítem relating to section 122 to 
read as follows: 

122. Opening of patent applications; con- 
fidential status.“. 

(f) CONTENTS AND TERM OF PATENT.—Sec- 
tion 154 of title 35, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 154. Contents and term of patent 

"(aX1) Subject to the provisions of para- 

graph (2), every patent shall contain— 
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„A) a short title of the invention; 

(B) a grant to the patentee, and the heirs 
or assigns of the patentee— 

H(i) for a term beginning on the date on 
which the patent is issued and ending on a 
date 20 years from the date on which the ap- 
plication for patent is filed in the United 
States, excluding any claims of priority 
under section 119 or 365; 

"(ii) of the right to exclude others from 
making, using, or selling the invention 
throughout the United States or importing 
the invention into the United States; 

(Iii) if the invention is a process, of the 
right to exclude others from using or selling 
throughout the United States, or importing 
into the United States, products made by 
that process; and 

“(iv) that refers to the specification for the 
particulars of the invention; and 

“(С) а copy of the specification and draw- 
ings which shall be annexed to the patent 
and be a part of the patent. 

*(2) The grant of а patent shall be subject 
to the payment of fees as provided by this 
title. 

"(b)1) In addition to the contents de- 
Scribed under subsection (a), the grant of a 
patent described under paragraph (2) shall 
additionally include the right to obtain a 
reasonable royalty from any other person 
who, during the period before the grant— 

"(A)(i) makes, uses, or sells the claimed in- 
vention in the United States, or imports the 
claimed invention into the United States; or 

(ii) if the claimed invention is a process, 
uses or sells throughout the United States or 
imports into the United States products 
made by that process; and 

(B) had actual knowledge of the published 
application. 

*(2) Paragraph (1) applies to any patent— 

“(А) that is granted based on an applica- 
tion published under section 122(c) before 
such patent is granted; and 

(B) to the extent the patent claims іп the 
issued patent are substantially identical 
with the claims in such published applica- 
tion.“. 

(g) TERM OF DESIGN PATENT. — Section 173 
of title 35, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out "fourteen years." and inserting 
in lieu thereof seventeen years from the fil- 
ing date, as determined under section 154(a) 
of this title.“. 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE AND APPLICABILITY. 

The provisions of this Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act and shall apply only to applications filed 
on and after such effective date.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 455 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. BOREN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 455, a bill to amend title 31, Unit- 
ed States Code, to increase Federal 
payments to units of general local gov- 
ernment for entitlement lands, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1687 
At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1687, a bill to promote the 
effective and efficient use of Federal 
grant assistance provided to State gov- 
ernments to carry out certain environ- 
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mental programs and activities, and 
for other purposes. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1452 

At the request of Mr. DORGAN his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1452 proposed to H.R. 
3759, a bill making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 1469 


Mr. DOLE (for Mr. ROTH) proposed an 
amendment to the bill, H.R. 3345, to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to 
eliminate certain restrictions on em- 
ployee training; to provide temporary 
authority to agencies relating to vol- 
untary separation incentive payments, 
and for other purposes; as follows: 
FEDERAL WORKFORCE RESTRUCTURING 
SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act of 1994”. 

SEC, 502. EMPLOYEE TRAINING, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 41 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) іп section 4101(4) by striking out 
"fields" and all that follows through the 
semicolon and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fields which will improve individual and or- 
ganizational performance and assist in 
achieving the agency's mission and perform- 
ance goals;"’; 

(2) in section 4103— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out “Іп” 
and all that follows through “proficiency” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Іп order to as- 
sist in achieving an agency’s mission and 
performance goals by improving employee 
and organizational performance“: and 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) in paragraph (1) by striking out deter- 
mines“ and all that follows through the pe- 
riod and inserting in lieu thereof deter- 
mines that such training would be in the in- 
terests of the Government.”’; 

(ii) by striking out paragraph (2) and redes- 
ignating paragraph (3) as paragraph (2); and 

(iii) in subparagraph (C) of paragraph (2) 
(as redesignated under clause (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph) by striking out retaining“ and 
all that follows through the period and in- 
serting in lieu thereof such training.“: 

(3) in section 4105— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out “(а)”; 
and 

(B) by striking out subsections (b) and (c); 

(4) by repealing section 4106; 

(5) in section 4107— 

(A) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 


"$4107. Restriction on degree training 


(B) by striking out subsections (a) and (b) 
and redesignating subsections (c) and (d) as 
subsections (a) and (b), respectively; 

(C) by amending subsection (a) (as redesig- 
nated under subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph)— 

(i) by striking out "subsection (d)' and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (b)“; and 

(ii) by striking out by. in, or through a 
non-Government facility“; and 

(D) by amending paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) (as redesignated under subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph) by striking out 
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"subsection (с)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"subsection (а)”; 

(6) in section 4108(a) by striking out “by, 
in, or through a non-Government facility 
under this chapter" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for more than a minimum period 
prescribed by the head of the agency"; 

(7) in section 4113(b) by striking out all 
that follows the first sentence; 

(8) by repealing section 4114; and 

(9) in section 4118— 

(A) in subsection (a)(7) by striking out by. 
in, and through non-Government facilities“; 

(B) by striking out subsection (b); and 

(C) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
as subsections (b) and (c), respectively. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—The table of sections for chapter 41 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 4106 and 4114; and 

(2) by amending the item relating to sec- 
tion 4107 to read as follows: 

4107. Restriction on degree training.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 503. VOLUNTARY SEPARATION INCENTIVES. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term— 

(1) "agency" means an Executive agency, 
as defined under section 105 of title 5, United 
States Code, but does not include the De- 
partment of Defense, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, or the General Accounting 
Office; and 

(2) "employee" means an employee, as de- 
fined under section 2105 of title 5, United 
States Code, of an agency, serving under an 
appointment without time limitation, who 
has been currently employed for a continu- 
ous period of at least 12 months, including an 
individual employed by à county committee 
established under section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590h(b)), but does not include— 

(A) а reemployed annuitant under sub- 
chapter III of chapter 83 or chapter 84 of title 
5, United States Code, or another retirement 
system for employees of the Government; or 

(B) an employee having a disability on the 
basis of which such employee is or would be 
eligible for disability retirement under the 
applicable retirement system referred to in 
subparagraph (A). 

(b) AUTHORITY TO MAKE PAYMENT.—(1) In 
order to assist in the restructuring of the 
Federal work force while minimizing invol- 
untary separations, the head of an agency 
may pay, or authorize the payment of, à vol- 
untary separation incentive payment to em- 
ployees— 

(A) in any component of the agency; 

(B) in any occupation; 

(C) in any geographic location; or 

(D) on the basis of any combination of the 
factors described under subparagraphs (A) 
through (C). 

(2) In order to receive an incentive pay- 
ment under paragraph (1), an employee shall 
separate from service with the agency 
(whether by retirement or resignation) dur- 
ing the 90-day period described under para- 
graph (3). 

(3) The head of an agency shall designate a 
continuous 90-day period for purposes of sep- 
aration under this subsection for such agen- 
cy or any component thereof. Such 90-day 
period shall begin no earlier than the date of 
the enactment of this Act and shall end no 
later than March 31, 1995. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graphs (2) and (3), an employee may receive 
an incentive payment under this section and 
delay a separation from service if— 
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(A) the agency head determines that it is 
necessary to delay such employee's separa- 
tion from service in order to ensure the per- 
formance of the agency's mission; and 

(B) no later than 2 years after the date of 
the last day of the 90-day period designated 
under paragraph (3), such employee separates 
from service in the agency. 

(c) VOLUNTARY SEPARATION INCENTIVE РАҮ- 
MENT.—A voluntary separation incentive 
payment— 

(1) shall be paid in a lump sum after the 
employee's separation; 

(2) shall be equal to the lesser of— 

(A) an amount equal to the amount the 
employee would be entitled to receive under 
section 5595(c) of title 5, United States Code, 
if the employee were entitled to payment 
under such section; or 

(B) $25,000; 

(3) shall not be а basis for payment, and 
shall not be included in the computation, of 
any other type of Government benefit; 

(4) shall not be taken into account in de- 
termining the amount of any severance pay 
to which an employee may be entitled under 
section 5595 of title 5, United States Code, 
based on any other separation; and 

(5) shall be paid from appropriations or 
funds available for the payment of the basic 
pay of the employee. 

(d) SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT AND REPAY- 
MENT OF INCENTIVE PAYMENT.—(1) An em- 
ployee who has received а voluntary separa- 
tion incentive payment under this section 
and accepts employment with the Govern- 
ment of the United States within 5 years of 
the date of the separation on which payment 
of the incentive is based shall be required to 
repay the entire amount of the incentive 
payment to the agency that paid the incen- 
tive payment. 

(2) If the employment is with an Executive 
agency (as defined under section 105 of title 
5, United States Code), the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management may, it the 
request of the head of the agency, waive the 
repayment if the employment is in a position 
for which there is exceptional difficulty in 
recruiting a qualified employee. 

(3) If the employment is with an entity in 
the legislative branch, the head of the entity 
or the appointing official may waive the re- 
payment if the employment is in a position 
for which there is exceptional difficulty in 
recruiting а qualified employee. 

(4) If the employment is with the judicial 
branch, the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts may waive 
the repayment if the employment is in à po- 
sition for which there is exceptional dif- 
ficulty in recruiting a qualified employee. 

(e) REGULATIONS.—The Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management may prescribe 
any regulations necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this section. 

(f) JUDICIAL BRANCH PROGRAM.—The Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the Unit- 
ed States Courts may, by regulation, estab- 
lish a program consistent with the program 
established by subsections (a) through (d) of 
this section for employees of the judicial 
branch. 

(g) REDUCTION OF FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
POSITIONS.—(1) The President or his designee 
shall take such action as he determines nec- 
essary to ensure that, no later than Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, employment in the executive 
branch is reduced by at least 1 full-time 
equivalent position for each voluntary sepa- 
ration incentive payment paid under this 
section. 

(2) No later than December 1, 1995, the 
President or his designee shall report to the 
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Congress on the implementation of this sub- 
section. 

(h) LIMITATION ON PROCUREMENT OF SERV- 
ICE CONTRACTS.—The President shall take 
appropriate action to ensure that there is no 
increase in the procurement of service con- 
tracts by reason of the enactment of this 
section except in cases in which a cost com- 
parison demonstrates such contracts would 
be to the financial advantage of the Federal 
Government. 


SEC. 504. SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT AND RE- 
PAYMENT OF SEPARATION PAY- 
MENT. 


(а) DEFENSE AGENCY SEPARATION Pay.— 
Section 5597 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

*“(к)(1) An employee who receives separa- 
tion pay under this section on the basis of a 
separation occurring on or after the date of 
enactment of the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act of 1994 and accepts employ- 
ment with the Government of the United 
States within 5 years of the date of the sepa- 
ration on which payment of the separation 
pay is based shall be required to repay the 
entire amount of the separation pay to the 
defense agency that paid the separation pay. 

“(2) If the employment is with an Execu- 
tive agency (as defined under section 105 of 
title 5, United States Code), the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management may, at 
the request of the head of the agency, waive 
the repayment if the employment is in a po- 
sition for which there is exceptional dif- 
ficulty in recruiting a qualified employee. 

(3) If the employment is with an entity in 
the legislative branch, the head of the entity 
or the appointing official may waive the re- 
payment if the employment is in a position 
for which there is exceptional difficulty in 
recruiting a qualified employee. 

“(4) If the employment is with the judicial 
branch, the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts may waive 
the repayment if the employment is in a po- 
sition for which there is exceptional dif- 
ficulty in recruiting a qualified employee.“ 

(b) CENTRAL. INTELLIGENCE AGENCY SEPARA- 
TION PAYMENT.—Section 2(b) of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Voluntary Separation 
Pay Act (Public Law 103-36; 107 Stat. 104) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘An employee who receives sepa- 
ration pay under this section on the basis of 
a separation occurring on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act of 1993 and accepts employ- 
ment with the Government of the United 
States within 5 years of the date of the sepa- 
ration on which payment of the separation 
pay is based shall be required to repay the 
entire amount of the separation pay to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. If the employ- 
ment is with an Executive agency (as defined 
under section 105 of title 5, United States 
Code), the Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management may, at the request of the head 
of the agency, waive the repayment if the 
employment is in a position for which there 
is exceptional difficulty in recruiting a 
qualified employee. If the employment is 
with an entity in the legislative branch, the 
head of the entity or the appointing official 
may waive the repayment if the employment 
is in a position for which there is exceptional 
difficulty in recruiting a qualified employee. 
If the employment is with the judicial 
branch, the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts may waive 
the repayment if the employment is in a po- 
sition for which there is exceptional dif- 
ficulty in recruiting a qualified employee.“ 
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SEC. 505. FUNDING OF EARLY RETIREMENTS IN 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT SYS- 
TEM. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 8334 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

*(1) In addition to any other payments ге- 
quired by this subchapter, an agency shall 
remit to the Office for deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Fund an amount equal to 9 percent of the 
final rate of basic pay of each employee of 
the agency who retires under section 8336(d). 

"( ) *** the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund an amount 
equal to 17 percent of the final basic pay of 
each employee of the agency who receives a 
voluntary separation (incentive payment 
under this section and who is eligible, upon 
separation, for an immediate annuity under 
subchapter III of chapter 83 or chapter 84 of 
title 5, United States Code.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to retirements occurring on or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 506. REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT POSITIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term "agency" means an Executive 
agency as defined under section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code, but does not include the 
General Accounting Office. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
PosiTIONS.—The President, through the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget (in consulta- 
tion with the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment), shall ensure that the total number of 
full-time equivalent positions in all agencies 
shall not exceed— 

(1) 2,095,182 during fiscal year 1994; 

(2) 2,044,100 during fiscal year 1995; 

(3) 2,003,846 during fiscal year 1996; 

(4) 1,963,593 during fiscal year 1997; 

(5) 1,923,339 during fiscal year 1998; and 

(6) 1,883,086 during fiscal year 1999. 

(c) MONITORING AND NOTIFICATION.—The Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, after con- 
sultation with the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1) continuously monitor all agencies and 
make a determination on the first date of 
each quarter of each applicable fiscal year of 
whether the requirements under subsection 
(b) are met; and 

(2) notify the President and the Congress 
on the first date of each quarter of each ap- 
plicable fiscal year of any determination 
that any requirement of subsection (b) is not 
met. 

(d) COMPLIANCE.—If at any time during a 
fiscal year, the Office of Management and 
Budget notifies the President and the Con- 
gress that any requirement under subsection 
(b) is not met, no agency may hire any em- 
ployee for any position in such agency until 
the Office of Management and Budget noti- 
fies the President and the Congress that the 
total number of full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for all agencies equals or is less than 
the applicable number required under sub- 
section (b). 

(e) WAIVER.—Any provision of this section 
may be waived upon— 

(1) a determination by the President of the 
existence of war or a national emergency; or 

(2) the enactment of a joint resolution 
upon an affirmative vote of three-fifths of 
the Members of each House of the Congress 
duly chosen and sworn. 

SEC. 507. CREATION OF VIOLENT CRIME REDUC- 
TION TRUST FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACCOUNT.— 

Chapter 11 of title 31, United States Code, is 
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amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


451115. Violent crime reduction trust fund 


(a) There is established a separate ac- 
count in the Treasury, known as the 'Violent 
Crime Reduction Trust Fund', into which 
shall be deposited deficit reduction achieved 
by section 1321B of the Violent Crime Con- 
trol and Law Enforcement Act of 1993 suffi- 
cient to fund that Act (as defined in sub- 
section (b) of this section). 

) On the first day of the following fiscal 
years (or as soon thereafter as possible for 
fiscal year 1994), the-following amounts shall 
be transferred from the general fund to the 
Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund— 

“(1) for fiscal year 1994, $720,000,000; 

“(2) for fiscal year 1995, $2,423,000,000; 

(3) for fiscal year 1996, $4,267,000,000; 

**(4) for fiscal year 1997, $6,313,000,000; and 

**(5) for fiscal year 1998, $8,545,000,000. 

“(с) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

*(1) the amounts in the Violent Crime Re- 
duction Trust Fund may be appropriated ex- 
clusively for the purposes authorized in the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1993; 

*(2) the amounts in the Violent Crime Re- 
duction Trust Fund and appropriations 
under paragraph (1) of this section shall be 
excluded from, and shall not be taken into 
account for purposes of, any budget enforce- 
ment procedures under the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 or the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985; 
and 

(3) for purposes of this subsection, 'appro- 
priations under paragraph (1)’ mean amounts 
of budget authority not to exceed the bal- 
ances of the Violent Crime Reduction Trust 
Fund and amounts of outlays that flow from 
budget authority actually appropriated.“ 

(b) LISTING OF THE VIOLENT CRIME REDUC- 
TION TRUST FUND AMONG GOVERNMENT TRUST 
FUNDS.—Section 1321(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

91) Violent Crime Reduction Trust 
Fund.“. 

(с) REQUIREMENT FOR THE PRESIDENT To 
REPORT ANNUALLY ON THE STATUS OF THE AC- 
COUNT.—Section 1105(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

“(29) Information about the Violent Crime 
Reduction Trust Fund, including a separate 
statement of amounts in that Trust Fund. 

*(30) An analysis displaying by agency pro- 
posed reductions in full-time equivalent po- 
sitions compared to the current year's level 
in order to comply with section 506 of this 
Act." 

SEC. 508. CONFORMING REDUCTION IN DISCRE- 
TIONARY SPENDING LIMITS. 

The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall, upon enactment of this 
Act, reduce the discretionary spending limits 
set forth in section 601(a)(2) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 for fiscal years 1994 
through 1998 as follows: 

(1) for fiscal year 1994, for the discretionary 
category: $720,000,000 in new budget author- 
ity and $314,000,000 in outlays; 

(2) for fiscal year 1995, for the discretionary 
category: $2,423,000,000 in new budget author- 
ity and $2,330,000,000 in outlays; 

(3) for fiscal year 1996, for the discretionary 
category: $4,287,000,000 in new budget author- 
ity and 54,184,000,000 in outlays; 

(4) for fiscal year 1997, for the discretionary 
category: $6,313,000,000 in new budget author- 
ity and $6,221,000,000 in outlays; and 
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(5) for fiscal year 1998, for the discretionary 
category: 58,545,000,000 in new budget author- 
ity and 58,443,000,000 in outlays. 

SEC. 509. STANDARDIZATION OF WITHDRAWAL 
OPTIONS FOR THRIFT SAVINGS 
PLAN PARTICIPANTS, 

(a) PARTICIPATION IN THE THRIFT SAVINGS 
PLAN.—Section 8351(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (4) to read as 
follows: 

(4) Section 8433(b) of this title applies to 
any employee or Member who elects to make 
contributions to the Thrift Savings Fund 
under subsection (a) of this section and sepa- 
rates from Government employment."'; 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (5), (6), and 
(8); 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (7). (9), and 
(10) as paragraphs (5), (6), and (7), respec- 
tively; 

(4) in paragraph (5)(С) (as redesignated 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection) by 
striking out or former spouse" in both 
places it appears; 

(5) by amending paragraph (6) (as redesig- 
nated under paragraph (3) of this subsection) 
to read as follows: 

(6) Notwithstanding paragraph (4), if ап 
employee or Member separates from Govern- 
ment employment and such employee's or 
Member's nonforfeitable account balance is 
$3,500 or less, the Executive Director shall 
pay the nonforfeitable account balance to 
the participant in a single payment unless 
the employee or Member elects, at such time 
and otherwise in such manner as the Execu- 
tive Director prescribes, one of the options 
available under subsection (b).“: and 

(6) in paragraph (7) (as redesignated under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection) by striking 
out nonforfeiture“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof nonforfeitable“. 

(b) BENEFITS AND ELECTION OF BENEFITS.— 
Section 8433 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) by striking out the 
matter before paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof Subject to section 8435 of this 
title, any employee or Member who sepa- 
rates from Government employment entitled 
to an annuity under subchapter II of this 
chapter or any employee or Member who sep- 
arates from Government employment is en- 
titled and may elect—"’; 

(2) by striking out subsections (c) and (d) 
and redesignating subsections (e), (f). (g), (h), 
and (i) as subsections (с), (d), (е), (f), and (g). 
respectively; 

(3) in subsection (c)(1) (as redesignated 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection) by 
striking out “ог (c)(4) or required under sub- 
section (d) directly to an eligible retirement 
plan or plans) (as defined in section 
402(a)(5)(E) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954)” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘directly 
to an eligible retirement plan or plans (as 
defined in section 402(c)(8) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986)”; 

(4) in subsection (1)(2) (as redesignated 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection) by 
striking out “ог (с)(2)”; and 

(5) in subsection (f) (as redesignated under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection)— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (1) and redes- 
ignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as paragraphs 
(1) and (2), respectively; and 

(B) in paragraph (1) (as redesignated under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph)— 

(i) by striking out "Notwithstanding sub- 
sections (b) and (c), if an employee or Mem- 
ber separates from Government employment 
under circumstances making such an em- 
ployee or Member eligible to make an elec- 
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tion under either of those subsections, and 
such employee's or Member's" and inserting 
in lieu thereof Notwithstanding subsection 
(b), if an employee or Member separates from 
Government employment, and such employ- 
ee's or Member's"; and 

(ii) by striking out “ог (c), as applicable“: 
and 

(C) in paragraph (2) (as redesignated under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph) by strik- 
ing out "paragraphs (1) and (2)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof paragraph (1)”. 

(с) ANNUITIES: METHODS OF PAYMENT; ELEC- 
TION; PURCHASE.—Section 8434(c) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(c) Notwithstanding an elimination of а 
method of payment by the Board an em- 
ployee, Member, former employee, or former 
Member may elect the eliminated method if 
the elimination of such method became ef- 
fective less than 5 years before the date on 
which annuity commences."’. 

(d) PROTECTIONS FOR SPOUSES AND FORMER 
SPOUSES.—Section 8435 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)(A) by striking out 
"subsection (b)(3), (b)(4), (c)(3), or (c)(4) of 
section 8433 of this title or change an elec- 
tion previously made under subsection (b)(1), 
(bX2), (с)(1), or (сХ2)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subsection (b)(3) or (b)(4) of section 
8433 of this title or change an election pre- 
viously made under subsection (b)(1) or 
(bx2)'*; 

(2) by striking out subsection (b); 

(3) by redesignating subsections (с), (d), (е), 
«D, (g). (h), and (i) as subsections (b), (с), (d), 
(е), (0), (g), and (h), respectively; 

(4) in subsection (b) (as redesignated under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection) by amend- 
ing paragraph (2) to read as follows: 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply, if— 

"(A) a joint waiver of such method is 
made, in writing, by the employee or Mem- 
ber and the spouse; or 

(B) the employee or Member waives such 
method, in writing, after establishing to the 
satisfaction of the Executive Director that 
circumstances described under subsection 
(a2) (А) ог (B) make the requirement of a 
joint waiver inappropriate.“ and 

(5) in subsection (c1) (as redesignated 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection) by 
striking out "and a transfer may not be 
made under section 8433(d) of this title". 

(e) JUSTICES AND JUDGES.—Section 8440a(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5) by striking out “Ѕес- 
tion 8433(d)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"Section 8459(5)”; and 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (7) and (8) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

"(7) Notwithstanding paragraphs (4) and 
(5), if any justice or judge retires under sub- 
section (a) or (b) of section 371 or section 
372(a) of title 28, or resigns without having 
met the age and service requirements set 
forth under section 371(c) of title 28, and such 
justice's or judge's nonforfeitable account 
balance is $3,500 or less, the Executive Direc- 
tor shall pay the nonforfeitable account bal- 
ance to the participant in a single payment 
unless the justice or judge elects, at such 
time and otherwise in such manner as the 
Executive Director prescribes, one of the op- 
tions available under section 8433(b)."'. 

(f) BANKRUPTCY JUDGES AND MAG- 
ISTRATES.—Section 8440b of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(4) by amending sub- 
paragraph (B) to read as follows: 

(B) Section 8433(b) of this title applies to 
any bankruptcy judge or magistrate who 
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elects to make contributions to the Thrift 
Savings Fund under subsection (a) of this 
section and who retires before attaining age 
65 but is entitled, upon attaining age 65, to 
an annuity under section 377 of title 28 or 
section 2(c) of the Retirement and Survivors 
Annuities for Bankruptcy Judges and Mag- 
istrates Act of 1988.”; 

(2) in subsection (bX4XC) by striking out 
"Section 8433(d)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of "Section 8433(5)”; 

(3) in subsection (b)(5) by striking out re- 
tirement under section 377 of title 28 is" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “апу of the actions 
described under paragraph (4) (A), (B), or (C) 
shall be considered”; 

(4) in subsection (b) by striking out para- 
graph (8) and redesignating paragraph (9) as 
paragraph (8); and 

(5) in paragraph (8) of subsection (b) (as re- 
designated under paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section)— 

(A) by striking out ''Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (4), if 
any bankruptcy judge or magistrate retires 
under circumstances making such bank- 
ruptcy judge or magistrate eligible to make 
an election under subsection (b) or (с)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof "Notwithstanding 
paragraph (4), if any bankruptcy judge or 
magistrate retires under circumstances 
making such bankruptcy judge or magistrate 
eligible to make an election under sub- 
section (b)“; and 

(B) by striking out and (с), as applicable“. 

(g) CLAIMS COURT JUDGES.—Section 8440c of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(4)(B) by striking out 
“Section 8433(d)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of Section 8433(b)"'; 

(2) in subsection (b)(5) by striking out re- 
tirement under section 178 of title 28, is" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “апу of the actions 
described in paragraph (4) (A) or (B) shall be 
considered“; 

(3) in subsection (b) by striking out para- 
graph (8) and redesignating paragraph (9) as 
paragraph (8); and 

(4) in paragraph (8) (as redesignated under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection) by striking 
out “Notwithstanding paragraph (4ХА)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Notwithstanding 
paragraph (4)”. 

(h) JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
VETERANS APPEALS.—Section 8440d(b)(5) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “А transfer shall be made as 
provided under section 8433(d) of this title“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof Section 8433(b) 
of this title applies". 

(i) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Chapters 83 and 84 of title 5, United 
States Code, are amended— 

(1) in section 8351(b)(5)(B) (as redesignated 
under subsection (a)(3) of this section) by 
striking out “section 8433(i)' and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 8433(g)""; 

(2) in section 8351(b)(5\(D) (as redesignated 
under subsection (a)(3) of this section) by 
striking out section 8433(i)' and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 8433(g)"’; 

(3) in section 8433(b)4) by striking out 
“subsection (e)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"subsection (o)“; 

(4) in section 8433(d)(1) (as redesignated 
under subsection (b)(2) of this section) by 
striking out (d) of section 8435” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (e) of section 8435”; 

(5) in section 8433(d)(2) (as redesignated 
under subsection (be) of this section) by 
striking out "section 8435(d)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 8435(с)”; 

(6) in section 8433(e) (as redesignated under 
subsection (b)2) of this section) by striking 
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out "section 8435(4)(2)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof section 8435(c)(2)'"'; 

(7) in section 8433(g)5) (as redesignated 
under subsection (b)(2) of this section) by 
striking out section 8435(f)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 8435(е)”; 

(8) in section 8434(b) by striking out sec- 
tion 8435(c)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 8435(b)"'; 

(9) in section 8435(а)(1)(В) by striking out 
"subsection (с)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"subsection (b)“; 

(10) in section 8435(d)(1)(B) (as redesignated 
under subsection (dX3) of this section) by 
striking out "subsection (4Х2)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "subsection (c)“; 

(11) in section 8435(d)(3)(A) (as redesignated 
under subsection (d)(3) of this section) by 
striking out subsection (c) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘‘subsection (Ъ)(1)””; 

(12) in section 8435(4)(6) (as redesignated 
under subsection (dX3) of this section) by 
striking out or (c!) and inserting in lieu 
thereof or (b))“; 

(13) in section 8435(e)(1)(A) (as redesignated 
under subsection (d)(3) of this section) by 
striking out section 8433(i)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 8433(6)”; 

(14) in section 8435(e)(2) (as redesignated 
under subsection (d)(3) of this section) by 
striking out "section 8433(i) of this title 
shall not be approved if approval would have 
the result described in subsection (d)(1)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof section 8433(g) of 
this title shall not be approved if approval 
would have the result described under sub- 
section (сХ1)”; 

(15) in section 8435(g) (as redesignated 
under subsection (d)(3) of this section) by 
striking out section 8433(i)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 8433(g)''; 

(16) in section 8437(с)(5) by striking out 
"section 8433(1)”' and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 8433(g)'; and 

(17) in section 8440a(b)(6) by striking out 
“section 8351(b)(7)"' and inserting in lieu 
thereof section 8351(b)(5)". 

() INTERIM PROVISION.—Section 8433(d) of 
title 5, United States Code, ís amended by 
striking out shall transfer the amount of 
the balance" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“тау transfer the amount of the balance". 

(k) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), the provisions of this 
section shall take effect 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this Act or upon such other 
date as the Executive Director of the Federal 
Retirement Thrift Investment Board shall 
provide in regulation. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (j) of this 
section shall take effect upon the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 510. AMENDMENTS TO ALASKA RAILROAD 
TRANSFER ACT OF 1982 REGARDING 
FORMER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 

(a) APPLICABILITY OF VOLUNTARY SEPARA- 
TION INCENTIVES TO CERTAIN FORMER FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES.—Section 607(a) of the Alas- 
ka Railroad Transfer Act of 1982 (45 U.S.C. 
1206(a) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

"(4(A) The State-owned railroad shall be 
included in the definition of 'agency' for pur- 
poses of section 503 (a), (b), (c), and (e) and 
section 505 of the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act of 1994 and may elect to par- 
ticipate in the voluntary separation incen- 
tive program established under such Act. 
Any employee of the State-owned railroad 
who meets the qualifications as described 
under the first sentence of paragraph (1) 
shall be deemed an employee under such Act. 

"(B) An employee who has received a vol- 
untary separation incentive payment under 
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this paragraph and accepts employment with 
the State-owned railroad within 5 years of 
the date of separation on which payment of 
the incentive is based shall be required to 
repay the entire amount of the incentive 
payment unless the head of the State-owned 
railroad determines that the employment is 
in a position for which there is exceptional 
difficulty in recruiting a qualified employee 
and waives the repayment." 

(b) LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE BENE- 
FITS.—Section 607 of the Alaska Railroad 
Transfer Act of 1982 (45 U.S.C, 1206) is amend- 
ed by striking out subsection (e) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e)(1) Any person described under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (2) may elect life insur- 
ance coverage under chapter 87 of title 5, 
United States Code, and enroll in a health 
benefits plan under chapter 89 of title 5, 
United States Code, in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
apply to any person who— 

"(A) оп the date of the enactment of the 
Federal Workforce Restructuring Act of 1994, 
is an employee of the State-owned railroad; 

(B) has 20 years or more of service (in the 
civil service as a Federal employee or as an 
employee of the State-owned railroad, com- 
bined) on the date of retirement from the 
State-owned railroad; and 

Сі) was covered under a life insurance 
policy pursuant to chapter 87 of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, on January 4, 1985, for the 
purpose of electing life insurance coverage 
under the provisions of paragraph (1); or 

(ii) was enrolled in a health benefits plan 
pursuant to chapter 89 of title 5, United 
States Code, on January 4, 1985, for the pur- 
pose of enrolling in а health benefits plan 
under the provisions of paragraph (1). 

(3) For purposes of this section, any per- 
son described under the provisions of para- 
graph (2) shall be deemed to have been cov- 
ered under à life insurance policy under 
chapter 87 of title 5, United States Code, and 
to have been enrolled in а health benefits 
plan under chapter 89 of title 5, United 
States Code, during the period beginning on 
January 5, 1985, through the date of retire- 
ment of any such person. 

“(4) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to any person described under 
paragraph (2) until the date such person re- 
tires from the State-owned railroad.". 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the Subcommittee оп Public 
Lands, National Parks and Forests of 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

'The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, March 3, 1994, beginning at 2 p.m. 
in room 366 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the following bills: 

S. 274, to establish the Casas Malpais 


National Historical Park in 
Springerville, AZ, and for other pur- 
poses; 


S. 859, to reduce the restrictions on 
lands conveyed by deed under the act 
of June 8, 1926; 
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S. 1233, to resolve the status of cer- 
tain lands in Arizona that are subject 
to а claim as a grant of public lands for 
railroad purposes, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1586, to establish the New Orleans 
Jazz National Historical Park in the 
State of Louisiana, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 1183, to validate conveyance of 
certain lands in the State of California 
that form part of the right-of-way 
granted by the United States to the 
Central Pacific Railway. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the hearing record should send two 
copies of their testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests, Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources, U.S. Sen- 
ate, 304 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC 20510-6150. 

For further informaton, please con- 
tact David Brooks of the subcommittee 
staff at (202) 224-9863. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL SCHOOL COUNSELING 
WEEK 


ө Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today and ask that my colleagues join 
me in acknowledging February 7-11, 
1994, as National School Counseling 
Week. 

There are more than 85,000 profes- 
sional counselors in school settings in 
the United States who work with stu- 
dents, teachers, other school profes- 
sionals, parents, and their commu- 
nities. School counselors assist stu- 
dents with their educational, career, 
social, and personal strengths so that 
they can become responsible and pro- 
ductive citizens. 

It is my belief that school counselors, 
because of the service they provide, 
will play a key role in the implementa- 
tion of the national education goals. In 
addition, school counseling is an inte- 
gral component to ensuring the prepa- 
ration, success, and transition from 
school to work of our Nation's stu- 
dents. 

I have often shared with my col- 
leagues the many positive contribu- 
tions which school counseling makes to 
ensuring the success of our Nation's 
Students. I am particularly proud of 
the Smoother Sailing Program in the 
Des Moines public schools which has 
served as a model elementary school 
counseling program for the entire 
country. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
positive results of the Smoother Sail- 
ing Program can be replicated in other 
school districts of the United States 
and it is for this reason that I intro- 
duced S. 1142, the Elementary School 
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Counseling Demonstration Act. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in the spon- 
sorship of this legislation, and I wish 
to once again reiterate my support and 
appreciation for the dedication and 
commitment of our Nation’s school 
counselors.e 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


ө Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the Unit- 
ed States could do a much better job of 
educating our youth for the workplace. 
Not every high school student will at- 
tend college—nor should they. In a 
prosperous country like ours, however, 
we commit few resources to helping 
those young people who do not intend 
to go on to college. In the competitive 
world of the 21st century, our invest- 
ment in education cannot simply focus 
on ensuring opportunities for youth to 
earn а baccalaureate degree. Rather we 
must find ways to prepare our young 
people for all of tomorrow's possibili- 
ties—be they work or school. 

One of the most unfortunate byprod- 
ucts of the current educational system 
is that far too many—almost half—of 
today's adults have trouble reading and 
writing. These people have difficulty 
holding a decent job, and many spend 
their lives trying to find work that is 
rewarding and will support their fami- 
lies. 

As a nation in the international mar- 
ketplace, we cannot wait for our youth 
to become adults before we help pre- 
pare them for decent jobs and reward- 
ing careers. The global economy has 
the potential for enormous reward, but 
we must prepare to meet the challenge. 

One way to meet this challenge is to 
reinvent our educational system, which 
in some ways is still the envy of the 
world, so that it can meet today's 
needs and provide for ways to meet to- 
morrow's opportunities. 

Unfortunately, no State has a com- 
prehensive plan in place to meet the 
needs of youth whose opportunities 
exist primarily in the working world. I 
agree with the National Research 
Council's conclusion that, as à coun- 
try, we tend to think of support for 
labor market transitions, particularly 
for youths most at risk of failing to 
make the school-to-work transition 
* * * as а social, rather than an eco- 
nomic, responsibility." It is time that 
we radically change this philosophy. 

In Maine, the school-to-work issue is 
an important one. Compared with 
other States, Maine ranks near the 
bottom in sending high school students 
on to 2- and 4-year colleges. Fortu- 
nately, Maine is well ahead of most 
States in having three excellent 
school-to-work programs. 

The Maine Youth Apprenticeship 
Program, for example, was recently se- 
lected by the National Alliance of Busi- 
ness as the School-to-Work Program of 
the Year. Students in this program 
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spend 20 weeks in class and 15 weeks 
working for a company in their field of 
interest. This pattern continues 
through their senior year, but with 15 
additional weeks working for a com- 
pany. In the third year of the program, 
students spend 34 weeks on the job and 
16 weeks taking courses at their local 
technical college. 

The apprenticeship program benefits 
both the student and the business in- 
volved. Students finish the program 
with a high school diploma, significant 
work experience, and technical college 
training. They also receive certifi- 
cation that they have mastered a par- 
ticular technical skill and can earn up 
to $5,000 each year on the job. Employ- 
ers can be certain they are getting a 
qualified worker, already trained and 
trustworthy, to improve production. 

Maine’s Youth Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram is complemented by another edu- 
cation effort, Jobs for Maine’s Grad- 
uates, which operates in 20 schools in 
17 communities throughout the State. 
Among other things, this program pro- 
vides job specialists who are respon- 
sible for 20 to 40 students who are at 
risk of dropping out of school. In addi- 
tion, the program provides basic skills 
education, job search activities, in- 
struction on 37 skills necessary in a 
work environment through a 4 day-a- 
week credit class, and 9 months of fol- 
low-up support after high school grad- 
uation. 

I am particularly excited about 
Maine's third school-to-work program 
called technology preparation or tech- 
prep. This program combines the last 2 
years of high school with 2 years of 
postsecondary work at a technical col- 
lege. It provides students with the 
math, science, and technological skills 
they will need to succeed in the econ- 
omy of the 1990's. By combining aca- 
demic and occupational subjects, tech- 
prep is designed to prepare students for 
high-skil technical occupations and 
offers a more practical, hands-on way 
for kids to learn than the more ab- 
stract, traditional method of learning 
currently taking place in most of this 
Nation's schools. 

Last year, I introduced legislation to 
help improve  tech-prep programs 
across the country. I am pleased that 
parts of my bill were incorporated into 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 
Specifically, my legislation would give 
highest priority to those tech-prep ap- 
plications that provide for certain ac- 
tivities, such as employment place- 
ment and the transfer of students to 4- 
year baccalaureate programs, after 
completion of the technical college 
component of the program. Without 
changing the basic thrust of the cur- 
rent tech-prep programs, my legisla- 
tion would open additional opportuni- 
ties to students who want more ad- 
vanced training. 

In addition, my tech-prep legislation 
would allow schools greater flexibility 
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in providing tech-prep classes. Current 
law requires that tech-prep programs 
begin in the eleventh grade. Unfortu- 
nately, many students who drop out of 
school do so before the eleventh grade 
and having a tech-prep program in 
place earlier may prevent some of 
those students from dropping out and 
help those who stay in school learn 
more effectively through tech-prep's 
applied learning method. My legisla- 
tion would allow for tech-prep pro- 
grams to begin either in the 9th or 11th 
grades. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act will encourage States to develop 
comprehensive programs to help high 
school students who do not intend to 
go on to college transition to the work- 
ing world. It builds upon existing 
school-to-work programs, such as 
Maine's youth apprenticeship and tech- 
prep programs, but allows States the 
flexibility to create their own pro- 
grams. I believe that the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act offers an im- 
portant method for reaching youths 
who will not go to college but who 
must prepare to support themselves 
after they complete high school. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Senate clarified language in the bill so 
that businesses and other organiza- 
tions would not be required to pay stu- 
dents for work. Rural States, like 
Maine, simply do not have an industry 
base to pay all students participating 
in a school-to-work program. While 
these students should be fairly com- 
pensated for their labors, often the ex- 
posure to the working world is what 
they will find to be truly invaluable. 
The legislation will now allow students 
to benefit from a variety of school-to- 
work programs, only some of which 
will pay for work. 

We can no longer ignore the large 
numbers of young people who will not 
go to college. As our world becomes 
more competitive, these youths will be 
left behind. They will continue to 
knock on our doors for help. We can 
help them now by preparing them for 
the working world, or we can help 
them later by providing adult basic 
education classes and other social serv- 
ices to help them get ahead. My choice 
is to help them now. I do not believe we 
can wait.e 


EAST EVERGLADES WATER 
MODIFICATION DELIVERY SYSTEM 


е Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, last 
night, the Senate approved legislation 
I introduced last year with my col- 
league from Florida [Mr. MACK] to au- 
thorize the use of previously appro- 
priated funds for land acquisition in 
the Frog Pond, the Eight-and-One-Half 
Square Mile Area, and the Rocky 
Glades Agricultural Area east of Ever- 
glades National Park. This legislation 
is a significant step in expanding the 
options available to the Park Service, 
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the State of Florida, the South Florida 
Water Management District, and Dade 
Country in their unified efforts to re- 
capture the irreplaceable ecosystem of 
south Florida. 

Over the past few months, I have 
been meeting with all the partners in- 
volved in the project to purchase land 
east of Everglades National Park, and I 
am pleased to report that we are mak- 
ing significant strides in resolving 
many of the funding and land manage- 
ment issues. The legislation passed by 
my Senate colleagues last night will 
enable the partners to begin taking 
real action to help Florida Bay, which 
makes up over one-third of Everglades 
National Park. 

This legislation was a cooperative ef- 
fort of many people, but I would like to 
especially thank Interior Secretary 
Bruce Babbitt, Assistant Secretaries 
George Frampton, and Bonnie Cohen, 
Peter Hamm in the Office of Congres- 
sional and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
and Everglades National Park Super- 
intendent Dick Ring. The support of 
Tom MacVicar and Kathy Copeland 
with the South Florida Water Manage- 
ment District, and Florida Governor 
Lawton Chiles and Estus Whitfield of 
his staff was also greatly appreciated. 
Due to the work of my colleagues in 
the Florida delegation, in particular 
Congressmen PETER DEUTSCH and CLAY 
SHAW, this bill has already been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
and will soon be signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend President Clinton 
for the significant show of support for 
restoring south Florida’s delicate envi- 
ronment in his 1995 budget proposal. A 
total of $57.3 million is pledged by the 
Department of the Interior for various 
activities in the area, including land 
acquisition, research, and resource 
management. Another $13 million 
would be spent by the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. The Clin- 
ton budget is a strong statement that 
the Everglades is indeed a trust—a 
unique treasure of the world that 
should be protected and restored to a 
previous, more natural condition.e 


CONFIRMATION OF ROBERT С. 
BUNDY TO BE U.S. ATTORNEY 
FOR ALASKA 


е Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
Bob C. Bundy first came to Alaska in 
the fall of 1971 to begin working for 
Alaska Legal Services as a Reginald 
Heber Smith Community Law Fellow. 
His intentions, like many Alaskans, 
were to experience Alaska and then re- 
turn to his home State. Expecting to 
return to California after no more than 
2 years, Bob fell in love with Alaska, 
his home ever since 1971. 

Prior to coming to Alaska, Bob re- 
ceived his bachelors degree, cum laude, 
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with a major in philosophy from the 
University of Southern California in 
1968. Bob graduated in 1971 from Boalt 
Hall School of Law, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. After passing the 
California bar in the fall of 1971, Bob 
was admitted to the California State 
Bar in January 1972. After coming to 
Alaska in 1971 to work for Alaska 
Legal Services, Bob passed the Alaska 
bar in the spring of 1972. 

While working at Alaska Legal Serv- 
ices, Bob met his wife, Virginia Bonnie 
Lembo, who was also working at Alas- 
ka Legal Services as a VISTA lawyer. 
In February 1974, the two married in 
Nome where Bob was working. Then 
the couple decided to move further into 
bush Alaska; in July, 1974, Bob and 
Bonnie relocated to Kiana, a small Es- 
kimo village—population 500—on the 
Kobuk River east of Kotzebue. Bob 
practiced law, taking criminal defense 
appointments in Nome and Kotzebue 
and performing contract services for 
Alaska Legal Services. 

On December 2, 1974, the couple had 
twin girls, Barbara and Kathy. Caring 
for infant twins, while maintaining a 
part-time law practice and engaging in 
subsistence food gathering proved a 
daunting task. When the temperature 
hit 65 below in January 1975 and the 
couple’s oil stove ceased working, Bob 
and Bonnie moved the children to An- 
chorage. 

However, the excitement of living in 
Alaska’s bush had not worn off for the 
young couple. In 1975, Bob was ap- 
pointed as the district attorney for the 
Second Judicial District in Nome. 
Serving as Nome’s district attorney 
until 1978, Bob then moved his family 
to Anchorage where they have lived 
ever since. Bob continued his career as 
а prosecutor in the Anchorage District 
Attorney’s office and Alaska Attorney 
General’s office until 1984. At present, 
Bob has just left practicing law as a 
partner in the law firm of Bogle & 
Gates for his confirmation as Alaska’s 
U.S. attorney. Bonnie Bundy is an as- 
sistant district attorney. 

Bob is an experienced attorney who 
has now tried over 200 cases in front of 
juries in Alaska. Bob’s most recent 
practice focused on trial and appellate 
litigation, the majority of which in- 
volved large, complex cases in the 
areas of commercial litigation, prod- 
ucts liability, professional malpractice, 
personal injury, and criminal defense. 

Examples of Bob's practice include 
representation of а national airline in 
major antitrust litigation; representa- 
tion in trial and appellate courts of а 
national insurance broker facing mul- 
timillion dollar claims arising out of 
insurance carrier insolvencies and 
damages to a large construction 
project in Alaska; trial and appellate 
counsel for an international air carrier 
in multiple lawsuits arising out of the 
crash and destruction of a DC-10 air- 
craft; representation of two national 
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banks in litigation arising out of the 
bankruptcy of two large sawmills; trial 
counsel for local government entities 
in litigation involving wrongful dis- 
charge of employees and disputes with 
contractors; representation of an auto- 
mobile manufacturer in major products 
liability litigation; representation of a 
large Northwest law firm in a large 
legal malpractice action; and represen- 
tation of mental health professionals 
in malpractice claims. Bob has also 
represented corporations and individ- 
uals charged with criminal offenses in 
State and Federal courts. 

A faculty member of the National In- 
stitute of Trial Advocacy, Bob is active 
in trial advocacy as a faculty member 
and lecturer in Alaska and nationwide. 
Bob coauthored both Alaska Discov- 
ery, Pretrial and Trial Procedures“ and 
"Evidence in Trial Practice in Alas- 
ka." Bob lectures on law and banking 
at the University of Alaska, Anchor- 
age. A lawyer representative for the 
Ninth Circuit Judicial Conference, Bob 
also sits on the local rules committee 
for the U.S. district court. 

Bob enjoys  bipartisan support 
amongst Alaskans. I am confident that 
Bob's experience and ability will serve 
him well in his new position as the U.S. 
attorney for Alaska. I wish him all the 
best and look forward to working with 
him in the future.e 


TRIBUTE TO JIM BORMANN 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
it is with great sadness that I rise to 
report that а journalist of the highest 
order, Jim Bormann, passed away this 
past Saturday at his home in Golden 
Valley, MN. 

For 25 years Jim served as news di- 
rector for WCCO Radio, the premier 
source for news and weather informa- 
tion in the Midwest. He also served as 
that station's community affairs direc- 
tor from 1971 until his retirement in 
1976. Without a doubt, Jim played a 
vital role in shaping WCCO Radio into 
the premier organization it is today. 

A native of Decatur, IL, he came to 
Minnesota in 1951 with a long and dis- 
tinguished list of journalism creden- 
tials. After beginning his career in 1935 
as a reporter for the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Jim moved on to Chicago, where 
he eventually became the bureau chief 
of the Associated Press' radio division. 
From there he moved on to Cedar Rap- 
ids, IA, and the job of news director for 
WMT Radio. 

Jim's many contributions to his pro- 
fession extended outside the newsroom. 
He was a founder of the Radio and Tel- 
evision News Directors Association, 
serving as its international president 
in 1952. He also helped originate the 
Minnesota Fair Trial Free Press Coun- 
cil, the Minnesota Press Council, and 
the Minnesota Press Club. He was con- 
stantly vigilant in protecting his craft 
and strove to maintain the qualities of 
principle, fairness, and objectivity. 
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Known for his fair and accurate ге- 
porting, Jim also added a human touch 
to the art of news gathering. Jim was 
known in the communities of Min- 
nesota as a man who went to the news. 
His brand of on the scene reporting was 
widely respected by his peers. Jim said 
it best when he stated, “I just chat 
with the folks to find out what’s on 
their minds * * * we talk about what’s 
being done and what they think could 
be done." Mr. President, I have found 
that this type of communication is not 
only a sound approach for newspeople, 
but also for those of us who have been 
blessed with the opportunity of public 
service. 

Mr. President, I truly will miss Jim 
Bormann and all he had to offer. He 
was not only a top-notch journalist 
but—more importantly—a  first-class 
human being. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor.e 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


* Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the talk 
about America's schools is troubling. 
Parents say that our schools are fail- 
ing. Teachers say that they cannot be 
responsible for teaching things that 
should be taught at home. Students 
say they are bored and that the schools 
do not challenge them. 

Unfortunately, we cannot read the 
paper without confirming our sus- 
picions about our educational system. 
The headlines scream at us: Asians Do 
а Better Job of Teaching Their Chil- 
dren," Conditions ‘Bleak’ for Rural 
Children," “U.S. Schools ‘Squander’ 
Gifted Students Talents," and Saving 
Schools from ‘Mediocrity’: Improve- 
ments Hard to Measure After Теп 
Years of Reforms.” 

Education is the one thing parents 
want most for their children because 
education creates economic  oppor- 
tunity. Ernest Boyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, is right when he 
says: 

People who cannot communicate are pow- 
erless. People who know nothing of their 
past are culturally impoverished. People who 
are poorly trained are ill-prepared to face 
the future. Without good schools, America 
cannot remain civically vital or economi- 
cally competitive. 

In a prosperous nation like the Unit- 
ed States, students regardless of in- 
come or geography from Los Angeles, 
CA, to Limestone, ME, should have the 
same opportunity to have a quality 
education—one that is rigorous and in- 
spires our youths to educate them- 
selves throughout their lives. 

President John Kennedy once said: 
“А child miseducated is a child lost." 
Regrettably, many of our lost children 
are from poor families. Compared with 
other children, for example, a substan- 
tial percentage of young people from 
low-income families repeat a grade by 
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the time they reach the eighth grade. 
In addition, youth from low-income 
families are more likely to drop out of 
school than their wealthier counter- 
parts. 

I am worried that our increasingly 
technological world will not wait for 
students in any country, including 
ours, to learn the basics. There is no 
niche reserved in the international 
marketplace or the American work- 
place for ill-prepared students. Rather 
than wait, the world will continue to 
grow more technical and specialized. 
Our students must be able to meet the 
challenge or they will be left behind. 

Everyone blames everyone else for 
education problems in the United 
States. Teachers and principals blame 
parents who take little interest in or 
responsibility for their children's edu- 


cation. Teachers and parents say chil-. 


dren come to school with a host of 
problems that distract them from 
learning. Some children, for example, 
are being sexually or physically abused 
by their parents or guardians. Others 
arrive to school hungry and malnour- 
ished. Many adolescents come to school 
worried about how they will feed and 
clothe their own children, and too 
many of our youths fear for their lives 
as they walk to and from school. 

Parents, on the other hand, blame 
teachers and the schools for not teach- 
ing their children the basics, and are 
unhappy that their sons and daughters 
are being promoted to the next grade 
without being ready. Not surprisingly, 
parents expect schools to provide a 
good education whatever the cost. 

Several weeks ago, I read that the 
parents of a Maine student may not 
allow their son to accept his high 
school diploma in June because they 
believe the school has failed to educate 
him. This is the ultimate indictment of 
a failed school system. 

The State and Federal governments 
do not escape blame. Many people 
around the country cite excessive regu- 
lation and lack of money as two big 
causes for the problems in our edu- 
cation system. 

I often hear from Mainers that we 
need to make children our number one 
priority. I agree. Children are this 
country’s future. This is a cliche that 
is nonetheless very true. Unless every- 
one takes responsibility for education, 
our children and our Nation will con- 
tinue to be the big losers. 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
will not solve all the problems with 
educating our youth, It will, however, 
for the first time set education goals 
for this country and provide a means 
by which States and localities can im- 
prove their educational systems. I be- 
lieve this legislation is a good first step 
in addressing our educational prob- 
lems. 

Specifically, the legislation creates a 
series of national standards for content 
of the curriculum and performance by 
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schoolchildren. These standards are 
completely voluntary. States that 
choose to do so can submit their stand- 
ards to the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council to re- 
ceive a kind of Good Housekeeping 
Seal of approval. But the bill creates 
an important incentive for States and 
school districts to meet the goals for 
education by providing Federal funds 
for reform. 

I believe that the Senate signifi- 
cantly improved the legislation last 
week by adding provisions to ensure it 
in no way federalizes education. Edu- 
cation has long been a State and local 
matter, and this bill keeps it that way. 
This is a principle that I do not want, 
nor do I intend, to change. 

I am pleased that the legislation in- 
cluded an amendment designed to in- 
crease parental participation. I cospon- 
sored this amendment because I feel 
strongly that parents need to take a 
greater role in the education of their 
children. Too many students receive 
little encouragement or support at 
home, and they bring a poor attitude 
and low self-esteem to the classroom. 
We can help correct this by urging par- 
ents to be more directly involved in 
their child’s school work and to en- 
courage and help their children when 
they struggle. With this encourage- 
ment, children will aspire to succeed. 

I am also pleased that, at my 
instigation, the legislation now empha- 
sizes the importance of health and 
physical education. Poor health and 
diet, poverty, substance abuse, sexu- 
ally transmitted disease and unin- 
tended pregnancies have all limited the 
options and dimmed the futures of mil- 
lions of American children. Healthy 
and fit students are better equipped to 
learn. 

It is my sincere hope that the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council certify voluntary 
national standards on health and phys- 
ical education and that the National 
Education Goals Panel monitor this 
country’s progress toward ensuring 
that all students are healthy and fit. 

Many people in my parent’s genera- 
tion did not complete high school, but 
they still have made good lives for 
themselves. Today, I am afraid that 
children who do not complete high 
school and those who are ill-prepared 
do not have the same opportunities 
that our parents or we had. There real- 
ly is no second chance for them. 

We cannot afford to sell our children 
short. We must set goals and standards, 
and we must address our problems in 
education head-on and demand a rigor- 
ous, quality education for all our 
youth. Their future depends on us, and 
our future depends on them.e 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1994 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
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ate completes its business today, it 
stand adjourned until 10 a.m. on Tues- 
day, February 22, and that when the 
Senate reconvenes on that day, the 
Journal of proceedings be deemed to 
have been approved to date, the call of 
the calendar be waived, and no motions 
or resolutions come over under the 
rule; that the morning hour be deemed 
to have expired; that the time for the 
two leaders be reserved for their use 
later in the day; that immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement of the Chair, 
Senator MOSELEY-BRAUN be recognized 
to read Washington's Farewell Address; 
that upon conclusion of the reading of 
the Farewell Address, the Senate pro- 
ceed to executive session to consider 
the nomination of Strobe Talbott, as 
provided for under a previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement; and that on 
Tuesday, February 22, the Senate stand 
in recess from 12:30 p.m. until 2:15 p.m. 
in order to accommodate the respec- 
tive party conferences. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MARKET ACCESS BARRIERS IN 
JAPAN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am dis- 
appointed that the United States and 
Japanese negotiators were unable to 
reach agreement on market access bar- 
riers in Japan. Nevertheless, the last 
thing we need is an ineffective trade 
agreement that fails to address the real 
problems foreign firms have in pene- 
trating the Japanese market. 

I met, along with the majority lead- 
er, this morning with Prime Minister 
Hosokawa and Foreign Minister Hata 
and we had a very frank exchange. The 
Prime Minister agreed that the chronic 
trade imbalance between Japan and the 
world is unacceptable and must be re- 
solved. I support U.S. Trade Represent- 
ative Mickey Kantor in his determina- 
tion to seek a meaningful agreement. 
Now he must redouble his efforts. 
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This is a bipartisan issue. We have 
been working with Japan for many 
years trying to resolve these problems. 
The time has come for Japan to under- 
stand that global economic leadership 
carries obligations. Mr. President, 
Japan must continue to move to join 
the ranks of open markets in the global 
trading system. 

I agree with the President who said 
that no agreement is better than an in- 
effective agreement. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1994 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I now move that 
the Senate stand adjourned until 10 
a.m. on Tuesday, February 22, as pro- 
vided under the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 206. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate, at 4:30 p.m., adjourned until 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994, at 10 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, 


The House met at 2 p.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Be with us, O God, in all the mo- 
ments of life. From the rising of the 
Sun until the going down of the same, 
may Your word be with each of us and 
all we do. For all those who desire 
meaning and purpose in life, give the 
direction of the ancient command- 
ments and the eternal values that bind 
us together. For all who wish to reflect 
more clearly the brightness of Your 
light, give us strength to know the 
truth and the power to live the truth. 
Bless us, we pray O God, that we will 
be Your people in good times and bad, 
and be faithful in all the days. In Your 
name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] to lead us in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following ti- 
tles: 

H.R. 3617. An act to amend the Everglades 
National Park Protection and Expansion Act 
of 1989, and for other purposes. 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, February 10, 1994, through 
Friday, February 18, 1994, to Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1994 and an adjournment or recess 
of the Senate from Thursday, February 10, 
1994, through Friday, February 18, 1994, to 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994. 


LET EUROPE POLICE THEIR OWN 
BACKYARD 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, press 
accounts keep saying that genocide in 
Europe and Bosnia started 22 months 
ago. Basically, Europe has done noth- 
ing. In fact, Europe keeps asking where 
is Uncle Sam? 

My question today is, Where is Italy, 
where is France, where is Germany, 
where is Russia, and where is England? 
You see, Uncle Sam already is the po- 
liceman for the world. Now they want 
us to be the neighborhood crime watch. 

Something is very wrong here, Con- 
gress. Remember this: It all started out 
with advisers in Vietnam. Then Presi- 
dents, generals, and admirals declared 
their own war. Congress never declared 
war in Vietnam. We do not need an- 
other Vietnam. 

No. 1, if we are going to commit 
troops or get involved in Bosnia, this 
Congress should authorize and make 
that decision. That is what the Con- 
stitution says. 

Finally, if they are going to beat 
their chest about a united European 
Community, maybe Europe should get 
involved in the fights in their own 
backyard. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 11, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received at 9:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
February 10, 1994 the following message from 
the Secretary of the Senate: That the Senate 
passed with an amendment H.R. 3759 and re- 
quested a conference thereon. 

In accordance with action taken by the 
House on Thursday, February 10, 1994, the 
Clerk has notified the Senate that the House 
disagreed to amendment of the Senate to 
H.R. 3759, and agreed to a conference there- 
on. 

With great respect, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD К. ANDERSON, 
Clerk. 


SET DEADLINE FOR HAITI 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, by the time 
this House reconvenes, in less than 2 
weeks, scores of Haitians will die as a 
direct result of United States policy. 
Economic sanctions on Haiti will con- 
tinue to kill babies, the infirm, the 
meek and the elderly. 

Because this Congress and this ad- 
ministration failed to act—in the next 
few weeks, thousands of innocent Hai- 
tians will die. 

This administration has let every 
deadline pass. The President has aban- 
doned democracy, and his administra- 
tion has ignored international law. 
What good is an organization of civ- 
ilized nations if they ignore uncivilized 
actions? 

How can we be a leader of nations 
when we ignore the death of a nation in 
our own back yard? Those who have 
spoken of nation building now preside 
over nation destruction. 

This Congress that has offered hope 
in distant Somalia now shames its rep- 
utation by leaving and abandoning the 
suffering and dying in Haiti. This week 
we establish a deadline іп Bosnia—I 
ask—''Why not a deadline for Haiti?“ 


HEALTH CARE NOW 


(Mrs. MEEK of Florida asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
with the Congressional Budget Office’s 
recent estimate that national health 
care will increase the deficit in years 
to come, there has been continuous de- 
bate—most of it reiteration of tired as- 
sertions—that the United States can- 
not afford a system which ensures ac- 
cess to minimal health care to all 
Americans. 

I believe that debate on the future 
costs of a national health care system 
has created a rhetorical fog in which 
this body has lost its original direc- 
tion. When we began this debate we did 
not set out to create a tax decrease or 
to lower the deficit. 

Our goal was to provide access to 
health care within the limits of our 
countries fiscal ability to do so. It has 
always been expected that there will be 
some modification in financing as old 
programs are replaced with new ones, 
and as we accomplish any necessary re- 
structuring of the health care industry. 

It seems to me that we are losing 
sight of what we have set out to ac- 
complish. We began with the intention 
of creating a system which guarantees 
basic health care and a decent quality 
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of life for all Americans. A system that 
will not only serve those that are now 
sick and disabled, but which will im- 
prove the quality of life for a new gen- 
eration of Americans that has had ac- 
cess to a preventative health care de- 
livery system and the ability to grow 
into adulthood without a health handi- 
cap imposed by the socioeconomic sta- 
tus or just plain lack of money. 

Our goal should not be a quick fix on 
the health of our generation. Our goal 
should be to create a health delivery 
system so that the next generation will 
not need the quick fixes or repeated 
emergency medical attention that 
clogs our current system and drives 
costs sky high. 

By moving now to enact a health 
care program that guarantees univer- 
sal access to all Americans we can 
begin to move away from what is es- 
sentially a very expensive reactionary 
emergency system. 

The Congress should commit itself to 
slaying the health care monster this 
year, so that our children will not have 
to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. FAZIO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish at 
this time to give the House some un- 
derstanding of where we are proceeding 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference on the 
supplemental has been completed. In a 
moment I will ask unanimous consent 
that it be in order to consider the con- 
ference report beginning at 6 p.m. 
Members are advised votes may occur 
beginning at 6. Votes are possible on 
recommittal and on final passage, and, 
if ordered, will occur between 6 and 
7:30. Conference papers will be avail- 
able to Members here on the floor at 5 


p.m. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is approved by 
the minority, I will move to the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAZIO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Republican side, we are very eager to 
help facilitate getting the aid to Cali- 
fornia, and we appreciate getting the 
aid to California, and we appreciate the 
speed with which the conference was 
completed. We look forward to working 
with the gentleman this evening to get 
it passed in the House. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON TODAY 
CONSIDERATION OF CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 3759, 
EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR EARTH- 
QUAKE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be in order today 
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to consider the conference report to ac- 
company the bill (H.R. 3759) making 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
that all points of order against the con- 
ference report and against its consider- 
ation be waived, and that the con- 
ference report be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


FUNDING GAP 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, CBO 
has analyzed the data, crunched the 
numbers, weighed the options, and 
come to its conclusion: The President 
is wrong. 

Wrong by about $130 billion. That is 
the amount between what the Presi- 
dent said his plan would save, and what 
CBO said it would cost. 

CBO, for those who don’t know, is the 
Congressional Budget Office, the sup- 
posedly nonpartisan accounting office 
of the Congress. Since the Congress has 
been run by the Democrat majority for 
40 years, you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar that CBO’s estimates were conserv- 
ative. 

Here is what CBO says: 

For the 6-year period from 1995 through 
2000, the administration’s estimates indicate 
that the proposal would reduce the deficit by 
about $60 billion. In contrast, CBO estimates 
that the deficit would increase by more than 
$70 billion over that period. 

The President is wrong about the def- 
icit. His proposal won't achieve the 
savings he promised. What else is 
wrong in the President’s proposal? The 
American people are anxious to find 
out. 


WORKERS OF AMERICA OWE DEBT 
OF GRATITUDE ТО UNITED 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA LOCAL 218 


(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that all over America, large cor- 
porations are forcing down the wages 
and benefits that their workers receive. 
In the last 20 years, while the richest 
people in our country have grown rich- 
er, the real wages of American produc- 
tion workers have gone down by over 20 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, if America is not to be- 
come a Third World economy where 
workers slave away for $5 or $6 an hour 
with no benefits, the impoverishment 
of our working people must stop—and 
stop now. 
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Within that context, Iam very proud 
to inform you that in Springfield, VT, 
the workers at the Fellows Corp., mem- 
bers of Local 218 of the United Elec- 
trical Workers of America, have been 
on strike now for 3 weeks, and are 
fighting back with great courage 
against the efforts of that company to 
slash their wages, their health benefits, 
and the pension plan that they have 
fought so hard to obtain. 

All of the workers of Vermont and 
America owe the members of United 
Electrical Local 218 a debt of gratitude 
for their struggle, because they are 
fighting not only for their rights, but 
for the rights of all Vermont and 
American workers. 

We can no longer allow corporate 
America to grind down the working 
class of this country. Our working peo- 
ple, and their children, must be treated 
with dignity and respect, and I want to 
thank the United Electrical members 
at the Fellows Corp. for reminding us 
of that. 


EARTHQUAKE RELIEF BILL 
CONTAINS TOO MUCH PORK 


(Mr. MANZULLO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MANZULLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
outraged at the manner in which the 
earthquake victims are being exploited 
by some in Congress. 

I will vote for this bill because the 
people of California need it, but I stand 
with the people of this country who are 
upset with abusing their tax dollars in 
using the earthquake relief bill as a ve- 
hicle for adding on projects not related 
to the earthquake and which have not 
cleared the normal budgetary process. 

How can we justify spending $10 mil- 
lion on rebuilding Penn Station, unless 
that place has been relocated from New 
York City to Los Angeles? This is not 
a train wreck—it is an earthquake, 

Or spending $1.3 million on grants for 
two sugar cane mills in Hawaii to ad- 
dress social and economic needs there. 
I did not think a volcano erupted—I 
thought it was an earthquake. 

The reason people of this country are 
upset with Congress is because of these 
antics, and it is time they come to ап 
end. 


IN MEMORY OF SAUL WEPRIN 


(Mr. NADLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to commemorate the Honorable 
Saul Weprin, the speaker of the New 
York State Assembly, who passed away 
this morning. 

Fifteen members of the New York 
delegation to this House served along- 
side Saul Weprin as colleagues in the 
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State legislature. He knew Saul as a 
gentle, kind, and decent man, and a 
leader in a field not frequently noted 
for such qualities. 

His compassionate and gentle nature, 
combined with a sharp intellect and an 
abiding commitment to social justice, 
made him a giant in New York State 
government. In particular I was privi- 
leged to work with Saul when he was 
chairman of the assembly judiciary 
committee, on child support and fam- 
ily violence issues, to which we shared 
a deep commitment. 

It is with great sadness that I and my 
colleagues from New York mark the 
passing of Saul Weprin, the gentle lion. 

And to his family we say, May the 
Lord comfort you among the mourners 
from Zion and Israel. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to 
associate myself with his remarks 
about Saul Weprin. Saul was a fine 
human being, respected from both sides 
of the aisle, and our sympathies go out 
to his family. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. NADLER], 
bringing it to our attention. 


DRUG TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I may 
agree with those who are saying that it 
is not our health care system that is in 
crisis but, rather, our welfare system 
that is in crisis, when I have learned 
and have now acted upon, as many oth- 
ers have, on the proposition that the 
Social Security SSI benefits that are 
paid to drug addicts may be inadvert- 
ently using taxpayers' money to con- 
tinue their habits. It is true that a 
drug addict or an alcohol abuser can 
qualify for SSI benefits and then not 
undergo treatment, because it is loose- 
ly administered, and then go on for life 
feeding his habit at our expense. 

To continue to pay benefits to some- 
one without treating him to get him 
off the habit means a lifelong support 
by the taxpayers of drug addicts. We 
have to change that. 

Worst, in some of the programs, it is 
possible for the drug addict to name a 
representative payee so that the 
checks of benefits can go to that payee 
to help him get off his drug addiction. 
But he can name the payee. It is pos- 
sible, and we think we have anecdotal 
evidence, that the drug addict names 
his bartender as the representative 
payee, and then they both go along 
using taxpayers’ money to feed the 
habit. 

We have some proposals now before 
the Congress to end that. We need wel- 
fare reform and, if we can get it now, 
we do not have to wait for the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. 
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RHETORIC VERSUS REALITY: A 
CHECKUP FOR THE CLINTON PLAN 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the spin-doc- 
tors at the White House have worked 
ceaselessly to promote the President’s 
health plan. But inspite of the rhet- 
oric—the reality of the Clinton bill is 
now being exposed. Under the Presi- 
dent’s plan you could not pay your own 
doctor or attempt to pay more for the 
best care—as all fees are ultimately de- 
termined and paid by Government-run 
health alliances—pages 236 and 134. 
And because the Government can auto- 
matically reduce fees to providers or 
reduce benefits, it can essentially ra- 
tion care in order to meet its arbitrary 
budget limits—pages 90, 91 and 94. The 
bill speaks for itself. Under the Clinton 
plan the Government makes most of 
your health decisions. The plan will re- 
strict choice, reduce quality, and 
threaten rationing. Do not be fooled by 
the rhetoric—read the reality—it is in 
the bill. 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 


(Ms. PRYCE of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
The major flaw of the Clinton Health 
plan is that it’s like a bungee cord with 
a lot of frayed rope. It may work, but 
why take the chance? 

If we dive into the abyss with the 
Clinton plan, there's no guarantee that 
our health care system will ever re- 
cover. In fact, there's a great chance it 
will all come crashing down. So why 
take the chance? 

CBO Director Bob Reischauer had 
this to say about health care legisla- 
tion. “Ап incremental approach * * * 
allows for a mid-course correction.” 
Why not use this incremental approach 
which solves the current problems 
without causing even bigger ones? 

Alternative plans abound which fill 
in the cracks without threatening to 
bring down the entire system—a whop- 
ping 7 percent of our economy. 

I urge my colleagues and the Amer- 
ican people to think twice about the 
health plan debate. There is more than 
one way to get to the bottom. Let us 
not crash and burn if we do not have 
to. 


CBO'S NUMBERS DO NOT ADD UP 


(Mr. SAXTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Tuesday, the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice issued a report that said the Presi- 
dent's health care plan had to be part 
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of the Federal budget. This book- 
keeping move added an additional $77 
billion to the deficit over the next 5 
years. 

The national press reported this 
story along with the news that the 
mandated premiums levied оп busi- 
nesses must be called what they really 
are—taxes. 

Unfortunately, the CBO report was 
incomplete. 

Comparing the CBO report with the 
JEC report I requested, there was a 
great difference between the deficit 
forecasts. 

The reason, CBO’s study assumes 
that all of the President’s price con- 
trols and efficiencies will work. In 
other words it was assumed that cost 
controls will work perfectly. They did 
a best-case scenario. Not a true middle- 
of-the-road projection. 

Indeed, history has shown that Gov- 
ernment fiscal projections are almost 
never right. 

In order to get a more realistic esti- 
mate of the President’s plan, today, I 
along with more than 60 Members of 
Congress have requested that the CBO 
redo their estimates. They should as- 
sume no premium caps or other cost 
controls advocated by the President's 
plan. 

If the President's plan is to be the 
starting point of discussion, the base- 
line must be credible. And the study's 
conclusions that have been brought 
forth must be corrected. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


(Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal of attention has 
been paid to the findings of the CBO re- 
port, *An Analysis of the Administra- 
tion's Health Care Proposal." In that 
report CBO Director Robert Reischauer 
argued that the money the President's 
mandate on businesses raises should be 
included on-budget. This, however, is 
not the most important finding of the 
CBO report. Of course there is the $131 
billion difference between the adminis- 
tration's assertions of $59 billion in def- 
icit reduction and the CBO finding of 
$74 billion in deficit spending. But even 
this, in my opinion is not the most im- 
portant finding of the report. 

I believe the most important aspect 
of the CBO report is found in chapter 5, 
title “Other Considerations." I com- 
mend this chapter of the report to my 
colleagues for their serious review. It 
highlights the extreme uncertainty of 
the CBO analysis. In that section of the 
report Reischauer points out, and 
rightly so, that the assumptions used 
in their analysis are questionable for a 
variety of reasons. The assumption 
that underlies his entire report is that 
the President’s plan will be imple- 
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mented in the timeframes proposed and 
work exactly as he predicts it will 
work. 

Is that assumption valid? 

The CBO report points out that of the 
five responsibilities the National 
Health Board must carry out, not one 
of them has ever been shouldered be- 
fore by either Government or private 
sector organizations. The report fur- 
ther comments that for an established 
agency to carry out just one of these 
responsibilities would be a formidable 
task. For a newly established agency 
to carry out all of the responsibilities 
within 3 years is incomprehensible. 

The body of the chapter goes on to 
detail the realistic problems with be- 
lieving that a global budget can be im- 
plemented, that premiums can be set, 
that the responsibilities various parts 
of the new system will have to take 
can, in fact, be carried out. As we con- 
sider health care reform, it is you who 
must judge for yourselves whether the 
assumptions behind any plan are valid 
and whether the outcomes are predict- 
able so we can develop a reform frame- 
work that will rely on realistic goals 
and realistic assumptions. 


RETALIATION ON FRANCE 


(Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government of France 
has recently perpetuated an outrage on 
fishermen in this country and shown a 
contempt for the civilized rules of eco- 
nomic discourse between nations. Due 
to political pressures within France, 
the French Government has effectively 
banned exports of fish from the United 
States or elsewhere to France. The 
French have previously been one of the 
most difficult nations, when it comes 
to trying to reach multinational agree- 
ments on intellectual property, on try- 
ing to renegotiate an agreement they 
made at Blair House. 

Now they are simply unilaterally ab- 
rogating responsibilities and obliga- 
tions they have under international 
law. American fishermen, already hurt 
by conservation measures which have 
been imposed upon them, find them- 
selves at risk in the tens of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars as fish spoil be- 
cause the French are illegitimately 
manipulating their inspection proce- 
dures to become an inappropriately 
protectionist nation. 

On behalf of myself, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. STUDDS], who chairs the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TORKILDSEN], I am today introduc- 
ing a resolution in which we, among 
other things, call on the United States 
Trade Representative and, through 
him, the President, to immediately im- 
pose on the French retaliatory meas- 
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ures to counter the absolutely unjusti- 
fied harm they are imposing for politi- 
cal reasons in France on fishermen in 
this country. 

I and others intend to continue to 
press until the fishermen of this coun- 
try receive from our Government the 
appropriate benefit of the laws. 


STOP ILLEGAL ALIEN SOCIAL 
SECURITY FRAUD 


(Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, two employees of the Social 
Security Administration in my home 
State of New Jersey were recently con- 
victed of selling Social Security cards 
to more than 20 illegal aliens. For their 
crimes, one defendant was sentenced to 
just 7 months in prison, the other re- 
ceived just 3 months. 

This is a classic case of the punish- 
ment not fitting the crime. While the 
illegal aliens paid only $100 for the So- 
cial Security cards, the cost to Amer- 
ican taxpayers was far greater. That is 
why I recently introduced legislation 
which would increase the penalty for 
providing an illegal alien with a Social 
Security card. My bill would create a 
mandatory minimum sentence of 5 
years in prison. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to stop illegal 
aliens from robbing the American peo- 
ple of both their jobs and their hard 
earned tax dollars. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in this effort. 


ONE PARTY CONTROL 


(Mr. SMITH of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, some people say that 40 years is 
long enough. Long enough for this body 
to be controlled by one political party. 

Some people say, ‘‘How will it be dif- 
ferent under GOP control?" My home 
State of Michigan provides an example 
of what changes might take place. 

When I was elected to the Michigan 
Senate in 1981, the House, Senate, and 
Governor were all Democrat. During 
the 198075, Republicans took a majority 
in the Senate and in 1990, a Republican 
Governor, John Engler, was elected. 
Last year, the Michigan House, which 
had been under Democrat control for 24 
years, became evenly balanced between 
the parties and things began to change. 
Taxpayers benefited from the change in 
party control. Audits of the appropria- 
tions committee and other financial 
books revealed mismanagement, even 
leading to indictments. One party in 
power, too long, without oversight led 
to abuse. 

With the turnover in Michigan, 
major policy changes followed as well, 
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The unfair inheritance tax was abol- 
ished, Property taxes were reduced by 
60 percent. The size of State govern- 
ment has been reduced significantly. 

AFDC grants have begun to shrink 
because almost one quarter of those on 
welfare are now working compared to 
only 16 percent a little over 1 year ago. 
We have expanded the number of pris- 
ons and passed tough crime legislation. 

Unemployment has dropped below 
the national average for the first time 
in 24 years. Education is restructured 
with emphasis placed on the student, 
families, and greater choice through 
charter schools. 

Through medical liability reform, 
health care costs have been reduced. 

A shift of party control has improved 
Michigan by putting power and tax dol- 
lars back into the hands of individuals. 
It is time that we bring a lower tax, 
less spending, more jobs philosophy to 
Washington to do the same. 


OUR HOLLOW MILITARY 


(Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton is leading this Nation toward 
the hollow military of the 1970's. He is 
making two major mistakes, as mani- 
fest in his recent budget proposal, with 
respect to national defense. 

First, he is not giving us the equip- 
ment and the numbers of personnel 
that we need to be able to fight two 
major conflicts simultaneously. That 
has always been our standards. That 
has always been our margin of safety. 

Second, he is not giving us enough 
money to pay for the weapons systems, 
the equipment and the personnel who 
are left after he makes his massive 
cuts. 

There are big mismatches between 
the number of dollars that he is allo- 
cating and the requirement and the re- 
quirement for funding that we have. 

Mr. Speaker, in the coming weeks a 
number of us on both the Republican 
and Democrat side will attempt to re- 
store a reasonable amount of funding 
to the defense function, which is so 
vital to American interests. We hope 
that President Clinton will cooperate. 


П 1430 


COMMENT ON THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the President on the work 
that he has done in his budget for fiscal 
year 1995. There are some general com- 
ments I would like to make. Among 
them is the fact that if we continue on 
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the deficit reduction path which was 
set beginning in 1990, but particularly 
in the summer of 1993, when we passed 
the President’s first budget, we will 
have something like $200 billion left 
from money being spent over this pe- 
riod of the next 5 years because of the 
budget agreement. 

There are themes woven through the 
budget. Among the themes is that we 
will now have a more efficient govern- 
ment, more cost effective management 
of this giant thing called the Federal 
Government. We will pay for more Fed- 
eral services than we have in the past. 
There will be a better and a more effec- 
tive way of delivering services to the 
people. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, is the 
investment. We are investing in health 
and welfare, we are investing in the 
education and job training of our peo- 
ple, we are investing in fighting crime 
in an effective way. 

Each one of us, Mr. Speaker, has dif- 
ferences with the President on specific 
items in the budget. Coming from an 
urban area of Louisville, I hope to sup- 
port efforts to makes some modifying 
changes in his budget but overall, Mr. 
Speaker, I think the President has 
done an excellent job of pointing this 
country on a glide path toward lower 
inflation, lower deficits, and greater 
production. 


URGING THE ADMINISTRATION TO 
PRESS FOR U.N. SECURITY 
COUNCIL INVOLVEMENT IN 
SUDAN CRISIS 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the cries of 
suffering in Sudan are finally making 
the front pages of the paper, but only 
because the crisis has just become far 
greater than the world can ignore. 

The Sudanese Government has 
launched what many are calling its 
final offensive against the south, caus- 
ing 100,000 refugees to flee to Uganda 
and leaving 2 million at risk of starva- 
tion as most relief operations are 
forced to curtail their life-giving relief 
work. This desperate situation fulfills 
the December prophesy of a long-term 
relief worker about the aftermath of 
such an offensive: 

It is most probable that virtually all Oper- 
ation Lifeline Sudan (OLS) activity will be 
forced to shut down, and the government 
will insist that all relief work be carried out 
through their own channels. * * * Needless 
to say, this would be catastrophic for the 
people of the south, who at this time are ex- 
tremely vulnerable and almost totally de- 
pendent upon the OLS pipeline aid. Deaths 
from starvation and sickness would dwarf 
anything we've seen in the past. 

I have been calling for the Clinton 
administration to appoint a special 
diplomatic envoy for peace-brokering. I 
still think this is important, and time 
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is of the essence as each day counts. 
But, in addition, I believe the United 
States must press for immediate Secu- 
rity Council attention to this situa- 
tion. 


While Sudan is not on the nightly 
news, many are dying. We must act 
now. Entire generations have been lost. 
An entire culture hangs in the balance. 


REQUESTING AN EXPLANATION 
FROM LEADERSHIP REGARDING 
A MEMBER'S USE OF PUBLIC 
FUNDS AND ALLEGATIONS OF 
CIRCUMVENTING HOUSE RULES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am truly 
sad to have to get up and take these 5 
minutes today. I had no intention of 
having to do this, but when I picked up 
the newspaper this morning and shook 
the snow off, I found there was a front 
page article in one of the leading pa- 
pers in the Nation's Capital that clear- 
ly does not bring credit to this institu- 
tion. Sadly, it involves one of our im- 
portant Members who was reportedly 
under investigation by the executive 
branch, and he is getting extremely 
bad press about the way he has been 
handling public funds for his office. 


Questions have been raised now 
about a behind-the-scenes secret clean- 
up going on, and these questions are 
being openly asked. Suggestion has 
been made that perhaps such activity 
is designed to end-run the rules of the 
House. As a member of the ethics com- 
mittee, I speak for myself, but I think 
other members of the ethics committee 
would be equally interested in the an- 
swer. 


I believe we are owed some type of 
explanation about what exactly has 
been going on, who has been involved, 
and what is happening, because we 
have understood so far that the ethics 
committee has been waiting for the ex- 
ecutive branch to do its job. 


I understand right now that discus- 
sions are ongoing between the leader- 
ship on the Democratic side and the 
Republican side, and I hope that those 
discussions will lead to some informa- 
tion before we recess this afternoon to 
go on the President's Day break. I for 
one do not want to go home without 
some further understanding about ex- 
actly what has been going on, and I feel 
sure other members of the ethics com- 
mittee, and I am sure every Member of 
this body will feel the same way. 


Part of our job is to make sure that 
we do the best we can to enhance the 
reputation of this institution. I think а 
forthright explanation of what is going 
on will serve that purpose. 


February 11, 1994 


URGING MEMBERS' SUPPORT FOR 
Н.В. 3261 AND DISCHARGE PETI- 
TION NO. 12. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think this is the first special order I 
have taken due to the fact that we are 
on а recess, waiting for a vote. I 
thought I would take a little bit of 
time about an issue that is quite con- 
troversial, because it seems that every- 
body is afraid to really visit this issue 
or do something about it. It is about 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
law of our country that is a little bit 
confusing to me, and in fact, I believe 
really unconstitutional the way it is 
applied. 

If a mass murderer is accused of such 
a heinous act, that vicious killer is in- 
nocent until proven guilty, and the ac- 
cusers have the burden of proof to basi- 
cally prove that the mass murderer had 
killed all those people. That mass mur- 
derer can sit there, keep their mouth 
shut, rely on all the rights under the 
Constitution, and we have to prove 
that they may have killed 32 adoles- 
cent boys, like in the case of Charles 
Gacy, or Richard Specht, eight nurses. 
If it was not for the young nurse that 
hid away underneath the daybed, who 
later writes, God, don't let him hear 
the pounding of my heart," and brings 
out that evidence in court, we would 
have never in fact convicted Richard 
Specht. 

However, the IRS is different. When 
the IRS accuses an American taxpayer 
of fraud, the IRS does not have the bur- 
den of proof. The taxpayer is guilty 
under the law, and has to prove that 
they are innocent. Think about it. A 
mass murderer is innocent until proven 
guilty, but a taxpayer who pays the 
freight on all of this is guilty because 
an IRS agent said they committed a 
fraudulent act, and that same taxpayer 
has to prove they are innocent. 

The Traficant bill, H.R. 3261, now in 
the form of a Discharge Petition No. 12, 
says the following. Here is how it 
would change the law. 

First, if an IRS agent goes beyond 
the call and abuses an American tax- 
payer, the court is allowed to put a fine 
on that IRS agent, penalize them, hold 
them liable for the abuse of an Amer- 
ican taxpayer, and levy a fine against 
them. 

Second, under these types of cases, 
the Internal Revenue Service is liable 
for $100,000 any time а taxpayer is 
ripped off by an illegal act of an IRS 
agent. The Traficant bill raises that 
$100,000 to $1 million. Maybe the IRS 
wil make sure their agents do not 
abuse the American taxpayer. 

Finally, when the IRS said an Amer- 
ican has committed fraud with their 
taxes, the IRS would have the burden 
of proof, not the taxpayer. I would say 
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to the Members, if we want to take this 
Government back, if we want to reform 
and reinvent government, maybe we 
should start with our own Constitu- 
tion, and the taxpayers should at least 
be treated the same way as a mass 
murderer, no less. 

Under H.R. 3261, a taxpayer is inno- 
cent until proven guilty. I filed Dis- 
charge Petition No. 12 because Con- 
gress does not want, evidently, to get 
the IRS mad, because the IRS can real- 
ly make it tough on Members of Con- 
gress. What a shame, what a joke. 

I am asking Members of Congress to 
help me with H.R. 3261, and if they 
could, to sign Discharge Petition No. 
12, because Congress just seems never 
to pay any attention to the issues that 
really affect the American people. 


NOTICE OF INTRODUCTION OF 
PRIVILEGED RESOLUTION’ RE- 
GARDING INVESTIGATION OF 
HOUSE POST OFFICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of rule IX of the rules 
of the House, I wish to give formal no- 
tice of calling up House Resolution 238 
as a privileged resolution. 

The rule specifies that the Speaker, 
within 2 legislative days, shall schedule 
the matter, and I ask that the Speaker 
coordinate with my office in that 
Scheduling to occur within 2 legislative 
days. This resolution requires the eth- 
ics committee to investigate the House 
post office scandal. 

If for any parliamentary reason 
House Resolution 238 could not be 
called up, according to the rules in this 
notice, I am also now giving formal no- 
tice, the same notice, to call up a simi- 
lar resolution to accomplish the same 
purpose. Mr. Speaker, I ask that that 
resolution be placed in the RECORD, 
rather than reading it verbatim. 

Mr. Speaker, these resolutions call 
upon the ethics committee to initiate а 
full and complete investigation, and to 
report its findings to the House and to 
the public. They require the ethics 
committee to coordinate its investiga- 
tion with the Justice Department. Ac- 
cording to the rule, as I mentioned, the 
Speaker has 2 legislative days to fix a 
time that he considers proper for the 
House to consider this matter. I will 
cooperate with the Speaker to choose à 
hopefully mutually convenient time 
within that period for the House to 
take this matter up. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
rule IX, a resolution offered from the 
floor by a Member other than the ma- 
jority leader or the minority leader as 
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a question of the privileges of the 
House has immediate precedence only 
at a time or place designated by the 
Speaker in the legislative schedule 
within 2 legislative days of its being 
properly noticed. The Chair will an- 
nounce the Speaker’s designation at a 
later time. In the meantime, the form 
of the resolutions proffered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] 
will appear in the RECORD at this point, 
and need not be read, since virtually 
identical and since it has already been 
introduced and printed. 

The Chair is not at this point making 
a determination as to whether the res- 
olution constitutes a question of privi- 
lege. That determination will be made 
at the time designated by the Speaker 
for consideration of the resolution. 

The text of the privileged resolution 
follows: 

Whereas, former House Postmaster Robert 
V. Rota has pleaded guilty in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia to charges of conspiracy to embezzle 
funds of the United States in violation of 
section 371 of 18 U.S.C., and of aiding and 
abetting embezzlement, in violation of sec- 
tions 641 and 2 of 18 U.S.C. 

Whereas, court documents in this case con- 
tain allegations that several Members, offi- 
cers or employees of the House were co-con- 
spirators with Mr. Rota, and that Members 
received the proceeds of embezzlement, and 
reveal that this practice occurred during the 
3 prior terms of Congress; 

Whereas, complete and accurate testimony 
by Mr. Rota was not provided to any pre- 
vious inquiry by this House, and accordingly 
has not been examined by a formal] House in- 
quiry; 

Whereas, personnel of the House Post Of- 
fice allegedly provided illegal cash to certain 
Members in three ways: (1) cash instead of 
stamps for official vouchers, (2) cash for 
postage stamps, which had earlier been pur- 
chased with official vouchers, (3) cash for 
campaign checks; 

Whereas, these allegations directly affect 
the rights of the House collectively, its safe- 
ty, dignity and the integrity of its proceed- 
ings, and the rights, reputation and conduct 
of its Members; 

Whereas, article I, section 5 of the Con- 
stitution gives each House of Congress re- 
sponsibility over disorderly behavior of its 
Members; 

Whereas, these allegations, if true, would 
constitute violations by Members of the 
Rules of the House and of the Code of Official 
Conduct; 

Whereas, the safety, dignity and the integ- 
rity of the House, and of public confidence in 
the House, require that these allegations re- 
ceive full inquiry by the House itself; 

Whereas, the House Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct has jurisdiction over 
current Members, officers and employees of 
the House including investigatory authority, 
and is the appropriate body of this House to 
conduct any inquiry. 

Now Therefore, be it resolved: 

1, The Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct is hereby instructed to conduct an 
immediate investigation of the House Post 
Office into allegations: 

That the House Post Office provided cash 
to any Member in exchange for official 
vouchers; 

That the House Post Office provided cash 
to any Member in exchange for stamps pur- 
chased with official vouchers; 
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That the House Post Office provided cash 
to any Member in exchange for campaign ac- 
count checks; and 

That the House Post Office provided cash 
to any Member in any other way inconsist- 
ent with the Rules of this House. 

2. In pursuing its investigation, the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct 
shall determine which Members are alleged 
by the former Postmaster to have engaged in 
improper conduct in connection with the 
House Post Office, and whether these Mem- 
bers are the subjects of any current inves- 
tigation by the United States Department of 
Justice. 

3. The Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct shall coordinate its investigation 
with the related efforts of the Department of 
Justice. If the Department of Justice indi- 
cates to the committee in writing that any 
specific Member is the subject of an official 
investigation, the committee may defer fur- 
ther inquiry into that Member's conduct, 
pending conclusion of the Department of 
Justice investigation. 

4. The Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct shall file a report to the House of its 
investigation and its findings. This report 
shall be made available to the public. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the Chair de- 
clares the House in recess until 6 
o'clock p.m. 

Accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 45 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 6 
o'clock and 11 minutes p.m. 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 3457 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 3457. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (Н.В. 2339) “Ап 
Act to revise and extend the programs 
of the Technology-Related Assistance 
for Individuals With Disabilities Act of 
1988, and for other purposes.“. 


AGREEMENT REGARDING INVES- 
TIGATION OF INFORMATION CON- 
TAINED IN WASHINGTON TIMES 
ARTICLE 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH], the distinguished minority 
whip, for the purpose of a colloquy and 
question. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank both the Speaker and the ma- 
jority leader for agreeing to this. As 
everyone in the House is aware, there 
was an article in today’s Washington 
Times which contained an article 
about one of our Members which raised 
some serious questions regarding the 
House’s proceedings and its integrity. I 
believe, as does the leadership of my 
party, that the matter was so serious 
that it warrants being looked into by 
the House. 

It is my understanding that during 
the break, that the majority agreed 
that we will have staff looking into it, 
we will have bipartisan meetings the 
week we get back, and we will on a bi- 
partisan basis report back to the House 
on the matter that was reported in the 
Washington Times this morning. I 
think that is the appropriate, biparti- 
san way to deal with an issue like this. 
I appreciate that commitment. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. The gentleman is 
correct, that is the substance of our 
conversation. That undertaking will be 


made. 
Mr. GINGRICH. I thank the majority 
leader. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 3759, 
EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa submitted the 
following conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 3759) making 
emergency supplemental арргоргіа- 
tions for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 103-424) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3759) “making emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes“, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 

That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to provide emergency supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, namely: 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATION 

For an additional amount for ''Watershed and 

flood prevention operations" to repair damage 
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to the waterways and watersheds resulting from 
the Midwest floods and California fires of 1993 
and other natural disasters, and for other pur- 
poses, $340,500,000, to remain available until ег- 
pended: Provided, That such assistance may be 
made available when the primary beneficiary is 
agriculture or agribusiness regardless of drain- 
age size and no more than $50,000,000 may be 
spent as a result of this proviso for purposes not 
currently covered by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice: Provided further, That such amounts are 
designated by Congress as emergency require- 
ments pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended: Provided further, 
That if the Secretary determines that the cost of 
land and levee restoration exceeds the fair mar- 
ket value of an affected cropland, the Secretary 
may use sufficient amounts from funds provided 
under this heading to accept bids from willing 
sellers to enroll such cropland inundated by the 
Midwest floods of 1993 in any of the affected 
States in the Wetlands Reserve Program, au- 
thorized by subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle 
D of title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3837). 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for Emergency 
conservation program" for erpenses resulting 
from the Midwest floods and California fires of 
1993 and other natural disasters, $25,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1995: Pro- 
vided, That such amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credít Corporation shall be 
available to fund the costs of replanting, reseed- 
ing, or repairing damage to commercial trees 
and seedlings, including orchard and nursery 
inventory as a result of the Midwest Floods of 
1993 or other natural disasters: Provided, That 
the use of these funds for these purposes is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended, and that such use 
shall be available only to the extent the Presi- 
dent designates such use an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to such Act. 

The first proviso of the matter under the 
heading Commodity Credit Corporation" of 
chapter 1 of the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations for Relief from the Major, Wide- 
spread Flooding in the Midwest Act of 1993 
(Public Law 103-75; 107 Stat. 741) is amended by 
inserting after the colon at the end, the follow- 
ing: Provided further, That such funds shall 
also be available for payments to producers for 
the 1993, 1994, and 1995 crops of papaya if (1) 
the papaya would have been harvested if the 
papaya plants had not been destroyed by Hurri- 
canes Andrew or Iniki or Typhoon Omar, and 
(2) the papaya plants would not have produced 
fruit for a lifetime total of more than 3 crop 
years based on normal cultivation practices: 
Payments to papaya producers shall be made 
only to the eztent that claims for the payments 
are filed not later than the date that is 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That the use of funds for this purpose is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, and that such 
use shall be available only to the ertent the 
President designates such use an emergency re- 
quírement pursuant to such Act. 
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Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
made available to fund crop loss disaster assist- 
ance as under the provisions of Public Law 101- 
624 for 1993 losses of trees, shrubs, or nursery 
stock and inventory being grown for commercial 
sale, if such stock or inventory would normally 
have been sold in 1993, 1994, or 1995: Provided, 
That the use of these funds for these purposes 
is designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, and that such 
use shall be available only to the ertent the 
President designates such use an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to such Act. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For an additional amount for emergency ет- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other disas- 
ters, $309,750,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which up to $55,000,000 may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriations for 
"Salaries and expenses“ for associated adminis- 
trative erpenses: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 

gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

SEC. 201. Section 24 of the Small Business Act 
(15 U.S.C. 651) is amended in subsection (a) by 
striking the period at the end thereof and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
shall give priority to a proposal to restore an 
area determined to be a major disaster by the 
President on a date not more than three years 
prior to the fiscal year for which the application 
is made. 

SEC. 202. Of the $258,900,000 made available 
under the heading, ''Small Business Administra- 
tion, Salaries and Етрепзез” in Public Law 103- 
121, the $18,000,000 included in that total 
amount and designated under such heading to 
carry out section 24 of the Small Business Act, 
as amended, shall remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1995. 

CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 

For an additional amount for Military Per- 
sonnel, Атту”, $6,600,000: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For an additional amount for Military Per- 
sonnel, Navy, $19,400,000: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for “Military Per- 
sonnel, Air Force", $18,400,000: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Army", $420,100,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


For an additional amount for ''Operation and 
Maintenance, Navy", $104,800,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for Operation and 
Maintenance, Air Force", $560,100,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE- WIDE 


For an additional amount for ‘Operation and 
Maintenance, Defense-Wide", $21,600,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For an additional amount for Aircraft Pro- 
curement, Атту”, $20,300,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For an additional amount for Other Procure- 
ment Army, $200,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1996: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress аз an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


For an additional amount for ''Other Procure- 
ment, Air Force", $26,800,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—CHAPTER 3 


SEC. 301. Notwithstanding sections 607 and 630 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2357 and 22 U.S.C. 2390), reimbursements re- 
ceived from the United Nations for erpenses of 
the Department of Defense charged to the ap- 
propriations provided by this Act shall be depos- 
ited to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 
SEC. 302. Funds appropriated їп this chapter 
shall only be obligated and erpended to fund 
the incremental and associated costs of the De- 
partment of Defense incurred in connection with 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Somalia; the ongoing United States humani- 
tarian airdrops, hospital operations, and en- 
forcement of the no-fly zone relating to Bosnia; 
the ongoing United States operations relating to 
Southwest Asia; and the ongoing United States 
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operations supporting the maritime interception 
operations relating to Haiti. 

SEC. 303. During the current fiscal year, the 
Department of Defense is authorized to incur 
obligations of not to exceed $250,000,000 for pur- 
poses specified їп Section 2350j(c) of Title 10, 
United States Code in anticipation of receipt of 
contributions, only from the Government of Ku- 
wait, under that section: Provided, That, upon 
receipt, such contributions from the Government 
of Kuwait shall be credited to the appropriation 
or fund which incurred such obligations. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

For an additional amount for Flood control 
and coastal emergencies", $70,000,000, to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That such 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

The prohibition against obligating funds for 
construction until sixty days from the date the 
Secretary transmits a report to the Congress in 
accordance with section 5 of the Reclamation 
Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 U.S.C. 509) is 
waived for the Crooked River Project, Ochoco 
Dam, Oregon, to allow for an earlier start of 
emergency repair work. 

CHAPTER 5 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 

LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-112 and designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended, subject to the terms and conditions 
specified in Public Law 103-112, $300,000,000, if 
designated by the President as an emergency, 
may be allotted by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, as she de- 
termines is appropriate, to any one or more of 
the jurisdictions funded under title XXVI of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, to 
meet emergency needs. 

The second paragraph under this heading in 
Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: strike 
"June 30, 1994 and insert September 30, 1994”. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 

For carrying out disaster assistance activities 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California and other disasters as au- 
thorized under section 7 of Public Law 81-874, 
$165,000,000, to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for Student finan- 
cial assistance for payment of awards made 
under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, $80,000,000, 
to remain available through September 30, 1995: 
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Provided, That notwithstanding sections 442(e) 
and 462(j) of such Act, the Secretary may reallo- 
cate, for use in award year 1994-1995 only, any 
ercess funds returned to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation under the Federal Work-Study or Federal 
Perkins Loan programs from award year 1993- 
1994 to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake їп 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended: Provided further, 
That fiscal year 1992 Federal Work-Study and 
Federal Perkins Loan funds that were reallo- 
cated to institutions for use in award year 1993- 
1994, pursuant to Public Law 103-75, and fiscal 
year 1992 Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant funds that were reallocated 
to institutions by the Secretary for use in award 
year 1993-1994, pursuant to section 413D(e) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
to assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm as a result of the Midwest floods of 1993 
shall remain available for use in award year 
1994-1995 by institutions that received such re- 
allocations. 
CHAPTER 6 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 

RELATED AGENCIES 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover erpenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in addi- 
tion $400,000,000 which shall be available only to 
the extent an official budget request for a spe- 
cific dollar amount, that includes designation of 
the entire amount of the request as an emer- 
gency requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985, as amended, is transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress, all to be derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund and to remain available 
until erpended: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended: Provided further, That the limitation 
on obligations per State in 23 U.S.C. 125(b) shall 
not apply to projects relating to such earth- 
quake: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
23 U.S.C. 120(e), the Federal share for any 
project on the Federal-aid highway system re- 
lated to such earthquake shall be 100 percent for 
the costs incurred in the 180 day period begin- 
ning on the date of the earthquake: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, of the funds made available by the 
Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-368) under ''Federal 
Highway Administration Metropolitan Planning 
(Highway Trust Fund)," $337,000 of the funds 
received by Hawaii shall be made available by 
the State of Hawaii directly to the County of 
Kauai, Hawaii, for conducting comprehensive 
reviews of transportation infrastructure needs 
incurred in connection with Hurricane Iniki, 
and, these funds shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

In addition, for emergency erpenses resulting 
from the Loma Prieta earthquake of October 17, 
1989, as authorized by 23 U.S.C. 125, 
$315,000,000, to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That such amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
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Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 
CHAPTER 7 

DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 

For an additional amount for emergency er- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, $21,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended, of which not to 
exceed $802,000 is available for transfer to Gen- 
eral Operating Erpenses, the Guaranty and In- 
demnity Program Account, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Loans Program Account: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for Construction, 
major projects" for emergency expenses result- 
ing from the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $45,600,000, 
to remain available until erpended, of which 
such sums as may be necessary may be trans- 
ferred to the Medical сате" and Construction, 
minor projects" accounts: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000 to remain available until December 
31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for rental 
assistance under the section 8 existing housing 
certificate program (42 U.S.C. 1437f and the 
housing voucher program under section 8(0) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437f(0)), and $25,000,000 shall be for the mod- 
ernization of existing public housing projects 
pursuant to section 14 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 14371): Provided, 
That these funds shall be used first to replenish 
amounts used from the headquarters reserve es- 
tablished pursuant by section 213(d)(4)(A) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974, as amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Califor- 
nia: Provided further, That any amounts re- 
maining after the headquarters reserve has been 
replenished shall be available under such pro- 
grams for additional assistance to victims of the 
earthquake referred to above: Provided further, 
That in administering these funds, the Secretary 
may waive or specify alternative requirements 
for any provision of any statute or regulation 
that the Secretary administers in connection 
with the obligation by the Secretary or any use 
by the recipient of these funds, ercept for the re- 
quirements relating to fair housing and non-dis- 
crimination, the environment, and labor stand- 
ards, upon finding that such wavier is required 
to facilitate the obligation and use of such 
funds and would not be inconsistent with the 
overall purposes of the statute or regulation: 
Provided further, That the entire amount if des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 

FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 

For emergency assistance to owners of eligible 

multi-family housing projects damaged by the 
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January 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
who are either insured or formerly insured 
under the National Housing Act, as amended, or 
otherwise eligible for assistance under section 
201(c) of the Housing and Community. Develop- 
ment Amendments of 1978, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 17152-1а), in the program of assistance 
for troubled multifamily housing projects under 
the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978, as amended, $100,000,000, 
to remain available until September 30, 1995: 
Provided, That assistance to an owner of a mul- 
tifamily housing project assisted, but not in- 
sured under the National Housing Act, may be 
made if the project owner and the mortgagee 
have provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in a manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development: 
Provided further, That assistance is for the re- 
pair of damage or the recovery of losses directly 
attributable to the Southern California earth- 
quake of 1994: Provided further, That in admin- 
istering these funds, the Secretary may waive, 
or specify alternative requirements for, any pro- 
vision of any statute or regulation that the Sec- 
retary administers in connection with the obli- 
gation by the Secretary or any use by the recipi- 
ent of these funds, except for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non-discrimi- 
nation, the environment, and labor standards, 
upon finding that such waiver is required to fa- 
cilitate the obligation and use of such funds, 
and would not be inconsistent with the overall 
purpose of the statute or regulation: Provided 
further, That after assisting economically viable 
FHA insured projects, to the extent funds re- 
main available the Secretary may provide assist- 
ance to economically viable projects assisted 
with a loan made under section 312 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1964 and projects assisted 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 but not insured under the National 
Housing Act: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D)i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

For higher mortgage limits and improved ac- 
cess to mortgage insurance for victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Califor- 
nia, title II of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, is further amended, as follows: 

(1) In section 203(h), by— 

(A) striking out section 102(2) and 401 of the 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act“ 
and inserting Robert T. Stafford Disaster Re- 
lief and Emergency Assistance Act"; and 

(B) adding the following new sentence at the 
end thereof: “т any case in which the single 
family residence to be ínsured under this sub- 
section ís within a jurisdiction in which the 
President has declared a major disaster to have 
occurred, the Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to exceed 18 months from the 
date of such Presidential declaration, to enter 
into agreements to insure a mortgage which in- 
volves a principal obligation of up to 100 percent 
of the dollar limitation determined under section 
305(a)(2) of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation Act for single family residence, and 
not in ercess of 100 percent of the appraised 
value. 

(2) In section 203(k), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs; 

"(6) The Secretary is authorized, for a tem- 
porary period not to erceed 18 months from the 
date on which the President has declared a 
major disaster to have occurred, to enter into 
agreements to insure a rehabilitation loan under 
this subsection which involves a principal obli- 
gation of up to 100 percent of the dollar limita- 
tion determined under section 305(a)(2) of the 
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Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation Act 
for a residence of the applicable size, if such 
loan is secured by a structure and property that 
are within a jurisdiction in which the President 
has declared such disaster, pursuant to the Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act, and if such loan otherwise con- 
forms to the loan-to-value ratio and other re- 
quirements of this subsection."'. 


(3) In section 234(c), by inserting after 
*'203(b)(2)"" in the third sentence the phrase: “от 
pursuant to section 203(h) under the conditions 
described in section 203(һ)”. 


Eligibility for loans made under the authority 
granted by the preceding paragraph shall be 
limited to persons whose principal residence was 
damaged or destroyed as a result of the January 
1994 earthquake in Southern California: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions under this heading 
Shall be effective only for the 18 month period 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


For an additional amount for Community 
development grants"', as authorized under title I 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, for emergency erpenses resulting 
from the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California or the Midwest Floods of 1993, 
$500,00,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1996 for all activities eligible under such title 
1 ercept those activities reimbursable by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) or available through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA): Provided, That from 
this amount, the Secretary may transfer up to 
$75,000,000 to the "HOME investment partner- 
ships program", as authorized under title ІІ of 
the Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act, as amended (Public Law 101-625), 
to remain available until erpended, as an addi- 
tional amount for such emergency erpenses for 
all activities eligible under such title II except 
activities reimbursable by FEMA or available 
through SBA: Provided further, That the recipi- 
ents of amounts under this appropriation, in- 
cluding the foregoing transfer (if any), shall use 
such amounts first to replenish amounts pre- 
viously obligated under their Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant or HOME programs, respec- 
tively, in connection with the Southern Califor- 
nia earthquake of January 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative re- 
quirements for, any provision of any statute or 
regulation that the Secretary administers in 
connection with the obligation by the Secretary 
or any use by the recipient of these funds, ex- 
cept for statutory requirements relating to fair 
housing and nondiscrimination, the environ- 
ment, and labor standards, upon finding that 
such waiver is required to facilitate the obliga- 
tion and use of such funds, and would not be 
inconsistent with the overall purpose of the stat- 
ute or regulation: Provided further, That with 
respect to funds made available by this head 
that are proposed to be used by recipients af- 
fected by the Midwest floods of 1993 for the pur- 
pose of hazard mitigation through flood plain 
real property acquisition or relocation, the Sec- 
retary shall secure assurances from grantees 
that such activities will be subject to the re- 
quirements of sections 3 and 4 of the Hazard 
Mitigation and Relocation Assistance Act of 
1993 (Public Law 103-181, 107 Stat. 2054-2056): 
Provided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 
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INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 


For an additional amount for Disaster Re- 
Пе)” for the January 1994 earthquake in South- 
ern California and other disasters, $4,709,000,000 
to remain available until erpended: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for “Ететдепсу 
Management Planning and Assistance", to 
carry out activities under the Earthquake Haz- 
ards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 7701 et seg.) $15,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until erpended, to study the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California in order to 
enhance seismic safety throughout the United 
States: Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, as amended. 


CHAPTER 8 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 


For an additional amount for emergency ет- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California, the Midwest 
Floods and other disasters, $550,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended: Provided, That 
these funds may be transferred to any author- 
ized Federal governmental activity to meet the 
requirements of such disasters: Provided further, 
That the entire amount shall be available only 
to the ertent that an official budget request for 
a specific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the President's request shall specifically identify 
programs, projects and activities to be funded 
and no funds shall be available for 15 days after 
the submission of the request: Provided further, 
That the entire amount is designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)((D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

This title may be cited as the "Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994”. 


TITLE II—SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 


CHAPTER I 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Funds made available under this heading in 
Public Law 103-111 and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Human Nutrition Information 
Service pursuant to Secretary's Memorandum 
No. 1020-39, dated September 30, 1993, are trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural Research Service: Pro- 
vided, That funds appropriated by Public Law 
103-111 for the functions of the former Human 
Nutrition Information Service shall be made 
available only to the Agricultural Research 
Service. 
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EXTENSION SERVICE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for Extension 
Service," $1,400,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1995, of which up to $750,000 may 
be transferred to the Cooperative State Research 
Service. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING SERVICES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Funds made available under this heading in 
Public Law 103-111 and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural Cooperative Service 
pursuant to Secretary's Memorandum No. 1020- 
39, dated September 30, 1993, are transferred to 
the Rural Development Administration. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES AND POSSESSIONS 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 and subsequently 
transferred to the Agricultural Cooperative 
Service pursuant to Secretary's Memorandum 
No. 1020-39, dated September 30, 1993, $435,000 
are transferred to the Rural Development Ad- 
ministration. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ''Salaries and 
expenses from fees collected pursuant to sec- 
tion 736 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, not to erceed $2,284,000 to remain 
available until erpended: Provided, That fees 
derived from applications received during fiscal 
year 1994 shall be credited to the appropriation 
current in the year in which fees are collected 
and subject to the fiscal year 1994 limitation. 


CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ''Salaries and 
expenses to defray expenses for the automation 
of fingerprint identification services and related 
costs, $20,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That these funds shall be 
available to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to hire 500 employees to carry out the automa- 
tion of fingerprint services without regard to 
any employment ceiling imposed by the Presi- 
dent or by law. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


For fiscal year 1994 only, the Director of the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance, upon good cause 
shown, may waive the provisions of section 
504(f) of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 for projects located in com- 
munities covered under а Presidentially de- 
clared disaster pursuant to the Robert T. Staf- 
ford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance 
Act. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

The Secretary of Transportation may use up 
to $1,500,000 of the proceeds derived from the 
sale or disposal of National Defense Reserve 
Fleet vessels, that are currently collected and 
retained by the Maritime Administration, to re- 


locate, repair and lay up the Nuclear Ship SA- 
VANNAH. 
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OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for Salaries and 
expenses. $550,000, to remain available until 
expended, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this or any 
other Act, not to erceed $2,000,000 of the funds 
made available under this heading in Public 
Law 103-121 may be used to carry out projects 
involving security construction and related im- 
provements for Agency facilities not physically 
located together with Department of State facili- 
ties abroad: Provided, That such funds may re- 
main available until erpended. 
CHAPTER 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for "Resource man- 
agement" to carry out the Forest Plan іп the 
Pacific Northwest, $2,100,000, of which $400,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the Oil spill 
emergency fund” and $1,700,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion“. 

LAND ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for Land acquisi- 
боп" for the acquisition of land or interests іп 
land, from willing sellers, in the Midwest area 
flooded in 1993, $4,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, to be derived by transfer from 
amounts appropriated to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service under the heading Con- 
struction and anadromous fish" in Public Law 
103-75, to be used for nonstructural measures to 
meet flood damage control and fish and wildlife 
habitat restoration objectives. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construction“, 
to replenish funds used for emergency actions 
related to storm damaged facilities within Na- 
tional Park System areas, $13,102,000, to remain 
available until erpended. 

LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 

For an additional amount for Land acquisi- 
tion and State assistance“, $1,274,000, to be de- 
rived from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, to remain available until erpended, to re- 
plenish funds used for emergency actions relat- 
ed to storm damaged facilities within National 
Park System areas; and in addition, an addi- 
tional amount not to erceed $5,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended, to be derived by 
transfer from balances under the heading ''Con- 
struction", for project modifications authorized 
by section 104 of the Everglades National Park 
Protection and Erpansion Act of 1989, to be 
available for Federal assistance to the State of 
Florida for acquisition of lands or interests 
therein adjacent to, or affecting the restoration 
of, natural water flows to Everglades National 
Park and Florida Bay. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by inserting the words 
"not to exceed“ before the amount 
“8316,111,000”, 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construction“, 

$12,363,000, to remain available until erpended. 
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INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 

The paragraph under this heading in Public 
Law 103-138 is amended by adding the following 
before the last period: *, and (3) to reimburse 
Indian trust fund account holders for loss(es) to 
their respective accounts where the claim for 
said loss(es) has been reduced to a judgment or 
settlement agreement approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice“. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Section 303 of Public Law 97-257, as amended, 
is repealed. 

The seventh proviso under the head ''Clean 
Coal Technology" in Public Law 101-512, and 
the seventh proviso under the head ''Clean Coal 
Technology" in Public Law 102-154, both con- 
cerning Federal employment, are repealed. 

CHAPTER 4 

DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 

For an additional amount for ''Advances to 
the unemployment trust fund and other funds," 
$61,400,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1995. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for ''Salaries and 
expenses for the current population parallel 
survey, $10,100,000. 

CHAPTER 5 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

For an additional amount for ''Office of the 
Secretary. $450,000. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

For an additional amount for expenses of the 
"Office of the Secretary of the Senate“, 
$600,000. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
PAYMENTS TO WIDOWS AND HEIRS OF DECEASED 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

For payment to Karen A. Henry, widow of 
Paul B. Henry, late a Representative from the 
State of Michigan, $133,600. 

CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(TRANSFERS OF FUND) 

Of funds provided under this heading under 
Public Law 103-75, $4,000,000 shall, in combina- 
tion with funds made available under this head- 
ing under Public Law 102-368, be made available 
for operating, acquisition, construction, and im- 
provement costs associated with the Midwest 
floods, and shall remain available until ez- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing under Public Law 102-368, $2,000,000 shall 
be made available for costs associated with the 
Midwest floods, and shall remain available until 
expended. 
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FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

For grants to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, for engineering and design ac- 
tivities to enable the James A. Farley Post Office 
in New York City to be used as a train station 
and commercial center: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may retain from these funds such 
amounts as the Secretary shall deem appro- 
priate to undertake the environmental and his- 
toric preservation analyses associated with this 
project: Provided further, That no funds pro- 
vided under this head shall be available for con- 
struction until the Secretary submits a report to 
the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions regarding the financing of necessary im- 
provements to the existing Pennsylvania Station 
and the financing of the operating and capital 
costs accruing to the commuter rail authorities 
operating in said station as a result of this rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF NEXT GENERATION RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

The obligation limitation for the High- Speed 
Ground Transportation" program in Public Law 
103-122 is amended by deleting ''$3,500,000'' and 
inserting 87.952.000 

GENERAL PROVISION 

Section 310(c)(3) of the Department of Trans- 
portation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994, is amended by— 

(a) inserting “6005,” after ''6001,"; and 

(b) inserting “: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, amounts made 
available under section 6005 of Public Law 102- 
240 shall be subject to the obligation limitation 
for Federal-aid highways and highway safety 
construction programs under the head 'Federal- 
Aid Highways' in this Act" after section 104(a) 
of title 23, United States Code. 

CHAPTER 7 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
ARMSTRONG RESOLUTION ACCOUNT 

For necessary erpenses for electronic commu- 
nications records management activities for com- 
pliance with and resolution of Armstrong v. Ет- 
ecutive Office of the President, $13,125,000, to re- 
main available until erpended. 

CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

For an additional amount for ''Compensation 
and pensions.“ $698,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Readjustment 
benefits," $103,200,000, to remain available until 
erpended. 


VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(BY TRANSFER) 


For an additional amount for Medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operating er- 
penses", $2,500,000, to be derived by transfer 
from amounts appropriated under the head 
Medical care in Public Law 103-124. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

During fiscal year 1994, the limitation on com- 
mitments to guarantee loans to carry out the 
purposes of section 203(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is increased by an addi- 
tional loan principal of not to exceed 
820,000, 000, 000. 

FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The limitation on commitments during fiscal 
year 1994 to guarantee loans authorized by sec- 
tions 238 and 519 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 17512-3(b) and 1735c(f), is 
increased by an additional loan principal, any 
part of which is to be guaranteed, of not to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Of the $260,000,000 earmarked in Public Law 
102-389, in the 14th proviso under the head An- 
nual Contributions for Assisted Housing, for 
special purposes grants (106 Stat. 1571, 1584), 
$1,300,000 made available for continued assist- 
ance to two sugarcane mills on the Hilo- 
Hamakua Coast of Hawaii shall also be avail- 
able to community-based and employee-support 
organizations along the Hamakua Coast, to ad- 
dress social and economic needs in such area. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the City of Slidell, Louisiana, is authorized to 
submit not later than 10 days following the en- 
actment of this Act, and the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall consider, the 
final statement of community development ob- 
jectives and projected use of funds required by 
section 104(a)(1) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5304(a)(1)) in 
connection with a grant to the City of Slidell 
under title I of such Act for fiscal year 1994. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING FUNDS 
Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, the $500,000,000 ear- 
marked to not become available until May 31, 
1994, shall instead not become available until 
September 30, 1994. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


The proviso under this heading in Public Law 
103-124 is repealed. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

For an additional amount for Council on 
Environmental Quality and Office of Environ- 
mental Quality", $300,000. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For an additional amount for "Research and 
development", $40,000,000, of which $20,000,000 
shall become available for obligation on October 
1, 1994: Provided, That these funds shall be 
available for the commercial mid-deck aug- 
mentation module, in addition to such amounts 
as may be subsequently appropriated. 

The second proviso under this heading in 
Public Law 103-124 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: Provided further, That of the funds pro- 
vided under this heading, for the redesigned 
Space Station, (1) not to exceed $160,000,000 
shall be for termination costs connected only 
with Space Station Freedom contracts, (2) not to 
exceed $172,000,000 shall be for space station op- 
erations and utilization capability development, 
and (3) not to exceed $99,000,000 shall be for 
supporting development.. 
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The fifth and sizth provisos under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124 are deleted and the 
fourth proviso thereunder is amended to read: 
“Provided further, That of the funds made 
available under this heading, not to erceed 
$117,200,000 shall be available for activities to 
support cooperative space ventures between the 
United States and the Republic of Russia out- 
lined in the joint agreement of September 2, 
1993.“ 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Research and 

program management, $56,000,000. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 2001. (a) Section 1205(a)(1) of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1993 is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon the following: 
“апа amounts transferred by the Architect of 
the Capitol from funds appropriated to the Ar- 
chitect''. 

(b) Section 1205(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking "and payments and inserting 
“, payments"; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end 
the following: ", and payments pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 139, 103d Congress, agreed to 
August 4, 1993”. 

(c) Section 1205 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(d) In case of an award under section 307 of 
Public Law 102-166, a payment pursuant to an 
agreement under section 310 of such Public Law, 
or a payment pursuant to Senate Resolution 
139, 103d Congress, agreed to August 4, 1993, to 
an employee described in section 301(c)(1)(B) of 
such Public Law, to an applicant for a position 
described in section 301(c)1)(C) of such Public 
Law that is to be occupied by such an employee, 
or to an individual described in section 
301(c)(1)(D) of such Public Law who was for- 
merly such an employee, the Architect of the 
Capitol, at the direction of the Secretary of the 
Senate, shall transfer to the account established 
by subsection (a), from funds that are appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol under the 
heading 'CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS' 
under the subheading 'SENATE OFFICE BUILDING" 
and that are otherwise available for obligation 
at the time the award is ordered or the agree- 
ment is entered into, an amount sufficient to 
pay such award or make such payment. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
Shall be effective on and after October 1, 1992. 

SEC. 2002. (a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) historically it is the policy of the Federal 
Government to provide financial and other as- 
sistance to the victims of natural disasters; 

(2) since fiscal year 1988, the Congress has en- 
acted 6 major disaster relief supplemental appro- 
priations Acts providing a total of 
$17,012,000,000 in budget authority for Federal 
disaster assistance for domestic disasters; 

(3) the provision of Federal disaster assistance 
reflects the traditions and values of the Amer- 
ican people who have always been willing to 
provide help to those who have been victimized 
by catastrophic events and forces beyond their 
control; 

(4) the unprecedented growth in the cost of 
disaster assistance needs to be reconciled with 
the restraints imposed on discretionary spending 
and with the deficit reduction goals of the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 and the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, under 
which significant progress is being made in re- 
ducing the Federal deficit; and 

(5) a prospective policy should be developed 
for anticipating and funding disaster needs and 
other emergencies in keeping with continuing 
fiscal constraints on the Federal Government. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) there should be established in the Senate a 
Bipartisan Task Force on Funding Disaster Re- 
lief; and 
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(2) the Task Force should— 

(A) consult with the Senate committees with 
jurisdiction over disaster relief programs; 

(B) compile information on the history of Fed- 
eral disaster relief and recovery funding: 

(C) evaluate the types and amounts of Federal 
financial assistance provided to individuals, 
State and local governments, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations after disaster strike, as well as rel- 
evant insurance coverage and loss erperience; 

(D) consider the relationship between funding 
disaster relief and complying with the deficit 
control requirements of the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993, and other deficit control provisions 
enacted prior to 1990; and 

(E) report its findings, options, and rec- 
ommendations to the Senate with regard to the 
consideration of future disaster assistance fund- 
ing requests prior to the convening of the 104th 
Congress. 

SEC. 2003. (a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 31.—Sec- 
tion 301(d) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting "an Under Secretary of 
Enforcement," after “2 Under Secretaries, 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5.—Section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing Under Secretary of the Treasury (or Coun- 
selor)." and striking Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs." and inserting 
in lieu thereof, "Under Secretaries of the Treas- 
иту (3).”, 

TITLE III—RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER 1 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $12,463,000 are re- 
scinded, including $4,375,000 of contracts and 
grants for agricultural research under the Act of 
August 4, 1965, as amended; $6,729,000 for com- 
petitive research grants under section 2(b) of the 
Act of August 4, 1965; and $1,359,000 for nec- 
essary erpenses of Cooperative State Research 
Service activities. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $2,897,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for emergency meas- 
ures as provided by sections 403-405 of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2203-2205), 
$21,158,000 are rescinded. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of low-income hous- 
ing section 502 direct loans, $20,870,000; for the 
cost of section 515 rental housing loans, 
$12,443,000; for the cost of section 504 housing 
repair loans, $1,204,000; for the cost of section 
514 farm labor housing loans, $483,000. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 

for the cost of credit sales of acquired property 
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direct loans in Public Law 103-111, $8,000,000 
are rescinded. 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for the cost of direct 
loans, $10,000,000 are rescinded. 

RURAL HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RURAL WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing is Public Law 103-111, $12,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE LOANS 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-111, the following amounts 
are rescinded: for the cost of 5 percent rural 
electrification direct loans, $1,694,000; for the 
cost of 5 percent rural telephone direct loans, 
$1,611,000. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-341, $10,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for title III. 
$25,000,000 are rescinded, and of the amounts 
made available for ocean freight differential 
costs, $4,600,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-111 for the cost of direct 
credit agreements, including the cost of modify- 
ing credit agreements, $22,900,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $2,000,000 are rescinded. 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121 for a grant to the Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe, $500,000 are rescinded. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances in the Economic 
Development Revolving Fund, $29,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSiON) 

Of the balances in the Buying Power Mainte- 
nance account, $8,800,000 are rescinded. 

NEW DIPLOMATIC POSTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the United 
States Information Agency under this heading 
in Public Law 102-395, $1,000,000 are rescinded. 

THE JUDICIARY 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER 
JUDICIAL SERVICES 
DEFENDER SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $1,700,000 are rescinded. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121 for the cost of guar- 
anteed loans, $4,100,000 are rescinded. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $2,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $850,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RADIO CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-121, $2,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $1,000,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 3 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $10,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $12,800,000 are re- 
scinded. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $42,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE AGENCIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, $10,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $14,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 

EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-396, $50,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $6,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-139, $104,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years’ 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Act, $24,970,000 are rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years’ 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Act, $97,319,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Laws 102-27, 102-368, 102-377 
and prior years’ Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Acts, $30,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $97,300,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the reduction shall be 
taken as a general reduction, applied to each 
program equally, so as not to eliminate or dis- 
proportionately reduce any program, project or 
activity in the Energy Supply, Research and 
Development Activities account as included in 
the reports accompanying Public Law 103-126. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing for superconducting magnetic energy storage 
in Public Law 103-126, $10,000,000 are rescinded. 

URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior years’ 
Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Acts, $42,000,000 are rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCY 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-126, $12,700,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 

FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 

PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances 
made available for payment to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development for 
the United States share of the paid-in portion of 
the increases in capital stock for the General 
Capital Increase, $27,910,500 are rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON CALLABLE CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding Public Law 103-87, the Unit- 
ed States Governor of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development may sub- 
scribe without fiscal year limitation to the call- 
able capital portion of the United States share 
of the increases in capital stock in an amount 
not to exceed $902,439,500. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal years 1987 through 1993 to carry 
out the provisions of sections 103 through 106 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
$104,018,500 are rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 
OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds made available under this heading and 
Title VI of Public Law 103-87, and prior Acts 
making appropriations for foreign operations, 
export financing, and related programs, for as- 
sistance for the new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, $55,000,000 are rescinded. 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended or unobligated balances of 
funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
able for fiscal years 1987 through 1993 to carry 
out the provisions of chapter 4 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $61,350,000 are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing (including earmarked funds) in Public Law 
102-391 and prior appropriations Acts, for 
grants to carry out the provisions of section 23 
of the Arms Етроті Control Act, $91,283,000 are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available (including ear- 
marked funds) under this heading in Public 
Law 102-391 and prior appropriations Acts, 
$438,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 


(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 100-446 and Public Law 102- 
154, $3,874,000 are rescinded. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this heading, 
$16,275,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 7 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses апа adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Labor, 
$4,000,000 are rescinded: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Labor may use up to $1,750,000 other- 
wise appropriated to the Department of Labor 
for fiscal year 1994 for activities required by the 
North American Free Trade Agreement Labor 
Supplemental Agreement, including obligations 
of the United States abroad pursuant to treaties, 
international agreements and binational con- 
tracts, distribution to international organiza- 
tions established by the North American Free 
Trade Agreement on Labor Cooperation between 
the Government of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, and the Government of the 
United Merican States. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and adminis- 
trative costs (including equipment) of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services (except 
the Social Security Administration), $27,500,000 
are rescinded. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in the first para- 
graph under this heading in Public Law 103- 
112, $10,909,000 are rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 to invest in a state- 
of-the-art computing network, $80,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the aniounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and erpenses and adminis- 
trative costs of the Department of Education, 
$8,500,000 are rescinded. 

CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the Senate 
under the heading Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate" in Public Law 102-90, 
$1,500,000 are rescinded. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 101-520, $633,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

‘ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES", $633,000, as 
follows: 

"Official Erpenses of Members", $128,000; 
"supplies, materials, administrative costs and 
Federal tort claims“, $125,000; “тей expenses of 
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purchase, lease and maintenance of office 
equipment", $364,000; and Government con- 
tributions to employees' life insurance fund, re- 
tirement funds, Social Security fund, Medicare 
fund, health benefits fund, and worker's and 
unemployment compensation“. $16,000. 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-90, $2,352,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the follow- 
ing headings and accounts: 

"HOUSE LEADERSHIP OFFICES", $253,000; 
"COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET (STUDIES), $4,000; 
"STANDING COMMITTEES, SPECIAL AND SELECT", 
$378,000; 
“ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES", $943,000, as 
follows: 

“Official Expenses of Members'', $876,000; and 
"stenographic reporting of committee hearings", 
$67,000; 

“COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (STUDIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS)", $595,000; 
"SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES”, $179,000, 
AS FOLLOWS: 

“Office of the Postmaster”, $19,000; “for sala- 
ries and expenses of the office of the Historian"', 
$26,000; "the House Democratic Steering and 
Policy Committee and the Democratic Caucus”, 


$73,000; and “the House Republican Con- 
ference"', $61,000. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $1,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $650,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds appropriated under Public Law 
103-110, the following funds are hereby re- 
scinded from the following accounts in the spec- 
ified amounts: 

Military Construction, Army, $22,319,000; 

Military Construction, Navy, $13,969,000; 

Military Construction, Air Force, $24,787,000; 

Military Construction, Defense-Wide, 
$13,663,000; 

Military Construction, Army National Guard, 
$7,568,000; 


Military Construction, Air National Guard, 
$6,187,000; 

Military Construction, Army Reserve, 
$2,551,000; 

Military Construction, Мата! Reserve, 
$626,000; 

Military Construction, Air Force Reserve, 
$1,862,000; and 


Base Realignment and Closure Account, Part 
III. 507,692, 8,000; 
Provided, That within funds available for “Вазе 
Realignment and Closure Account, Part ПІ" for 
fiscal year 1994, not less than $200,000,000 shall 
be available solely for environmental restoration 
and compliance. 
CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under section 419 of the Federal Aviation 
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Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1389), 
$10,067,000 are rescinded. 
RENTAL PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $1,781,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $750,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAYS TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the available balances under this heading, 
$65,380,300 are rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 14 of Public Law 91-258 as amended, 
$488,200,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for specific high- 
way projects, $29,832,843 are rescinded: Pro- 
vided, That of the amounts made available for 
Federal-aid highways pursuant to provisions of 
the Surface Transportation and Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance Act of 1987, $2,517,473 are re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the authority 
made available for bridges on Federal dams pur- 
suant to section 320 of title 23, United States 
Code, $9,478,139 are rescinded: Provided further, 
That this rescission shall not apply to any emer- 
gency relief project under section 125 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances authorized under 
section 108 of title 23, United States Code, and 
section 7 of Public Law 90-495, $20,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available for programs author- 
ized under sections 153, 402, and 408 of title 23, 
United States Code, and section 209 of Public 
Law 99-599, as amended, the amounts in excess 
of the funds made available for obligation in 
Public Law 103-122 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-122, $17,000,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That funds made available 
under this heading in Public Law 103-122 may 
be obligated using contracts and grants. 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 99-190 and Public Law 103- 
122, $808,935 and $2,500,000, respectively, are re- 
scinded. 
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СНАРТЕВ 11 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-123, $6,400,000 are re- 
scinded. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
(LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-27 for District of Colum- 
bia: General Services Administration, Southeast 
Federal Center, Headquarters, $97,691,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That of the funds made 
available under this heading in Public Law 102- 
393 for District of Columbia: Army Corps of En- 
gineers, Headquarters, $10,000,000 are rescinded: 
Provided further, That of the funds made avail- 
able in Public Law 101-509 for District of Co- 
lumbia: Southeast Federal Center, $20,000,000 
are rescinded: Provided further, That of the 
funds made available under this heading in 
Public Law 103-123 for rental of space, 
$6,000,000 are rescinded: Provided further, That 
the Federal courthouse in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina shall be known and designated as the 
“Donald Stuart Russell Federal Courthouse" 
and that any reference in any law, regulation, 
document, record, map, or other paper of the 
United States to the building referred to in this 
proviso shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
"Donald Stuart Russell Federal Courthouse". 

CHAPTER 12 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE GRANTS (HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this heading 
in Public Law 103-124, an additional $66,000,000 
are rescinded. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124 and prior years, 
$100,000,000 are rescinded: Provided, That of the 
foregoing amount, $25,000,000 shall be deducted 
from the amounts earmarked for amendments to 
section 8 contracts other than contracts for 
projects developed under section 202 of the 
Housing Act of 1959 and $75,000,000 shall be de- 
ducted from the amounts earmarked for preser- 
vation activities. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE RENEWAL OF SECTION 8 
SUBSIDY CONTRACTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124 and prior years, 
$76,000,000 are rescinded. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
CHEMICAL SAFETY AND HAZARD INVESTIGATION 
BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $770,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING FUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $22,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $2,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this Head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $63,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SPACE FLIGHT, CONTROL, AND DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $32,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $25,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $5,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $5,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-124, $5,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 401. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for ob- 
ligation beyond the current fiscal year unless 
erpressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 402. The Architect of the Capitol shall be 
considered the agency for the purposes of the 
election in section 801(b)(2)(B) of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act and the head of 
the agency for purposes of subsection (b)(2)(C) 
of such section, 

PROHIBITION OF BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS NOT 
LAWFULLY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

SEC. 403. None of the funds made available in 
this Act may be used to provide any benefit or 
assistance to any individual in the United 
States when it is known to a Federal entity or 
official to which the funds are made available 
that— 

(1) the individual is not lawfully within the 
United States; 

(2) the direct Federal assistance or benefit to 
be provided is other than search and rescue; 
emergency medical care; emergency mass care; 
emergency shelter; clearance of roads and con- 
struction of temporary bridges necessary to the 
performance of emergency tasks and essential 
community services; warning of further risks or 
hazards; dissemination of public information 
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and assistance regarding health and safety 
measures; the provision of food, water, medi- 
cine, and other essential needs, including move- 
ment of supplies or persons; and reduction of 
immediate threats to life, property and public 
health and safety; 

(3) temporary housing assistance provided in 
this Act may be made available to individuals 
and families for a period of up to 90 days with- 
out regard to the requirements of subsection (4); 

(4) immediately upon the enactment of this 
Act, other than for the purposes set forth in 
subsections (2) and (3) of this section, any Fed- 
eral entity or official who makes available funds 
under this Act shall take reasonable steps to de- 
termine whether any individual or company 
seeking to obtain such funds is lawfully within 
the United States; 

(5) In no case shall such Federal entity, offi- 
cial or their agent discriminate against any in- 
dividual with respect to filing, inquiry, or adju- 
dication of an application for funding on the 
bases of race, color, creed, handicap, religion, 
ser, serual orientation, national origin, citizen- 
ship status or form of lawful immigration status; 


and 

(6) the implementation of this section shall not 
require the publication or implementation of 
any intervening regulations. 

Sec. 404. (a) STUDY BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a study regarding Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, that may pre- 
vent or impair the ability of State and local au- 
thorities to rebuild erpeditiously the areas dev- 
astated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California. In conducting the study, 
the Comptroller General shall consult with State 
and local officials of California. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the amendment of this Act, the Comp- 
troller General shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port setting forth findings and recommendations 
as a result of the study conducted under sub- 
section (a). The report shall include— 

(1) an identification of the specific Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
Federal regulatory requirements, referred to in 
subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the manner in which such 
laws, mandates, and other requirements may 
prevent or impair the ability of State and local 
authorities to rebuild expeditiously the areas 
devastated by the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California; and 

(3) recommended forms of, and appropriate 
time periods for, relief from such laws, man- 
dates, and other requirements. 

Sec. 405. In the case of any equipment or 
product that may be authorized to be purchased 
with financial assistance provided using funds 
made available in this Act, it is the sense of the 
Congress that entities receiving the assistance 
should, in expending the assistance, purchase 
only American-made equipment and products, 
and that notice of this provision be given to 
such recipient of assistance covered under this 
Act. 

SEC. 406, EXTENSION OF RTC CIVIL STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section 21A(b)(14)(C) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 144la(b)(14)(C)) is 
amended by striking clause (i) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(4) the period beginning on the date the claim 
accrues (as determined pursuant to section 
11(d)(14)(B) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act) and ending on December 31, 1995 or ending 
on the date of the termination of the Corpora- 
tion pursuant to section 21A(m)(1), whichever is 
later; от”. 

SEC. 407. REPEALS. 

Except for subsection (b) of section 3508, sec- 

tions 3508 and 3509 of the Three Affiliated 
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Tribes and Standing Rock Siour Tribe Equitable 
Compensation Act are repealed effective October 
30, 1992: Provided, That the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers should proceed with the Secretary of 
the Interior to designate excess lands and trans- 
fer them pursuant to Public Law 93-599. 

SEC. 408. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Department of Defense should proceed with 
construction of a new facility for the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research at Forest Glen, 
Maryland, not late than 45 days after enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 409. The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration is directed to establish 
and operate an Auxiliary Flight Service Station 
at Marquette, Michigan, no later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1994, using available funds. 

TECHNICAL CORRECTION 

SEC. 410. Subsection (b) of section 347 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1994 (Public Law 103-160; 107 Stat. 1626) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out "section 2774(a)(2)(A) of 
title 10," and inserting in lieu thereof section 
5584(a)(2)(A) of title 5,”; and 

(2) by striking out section 2774(a)(2) of such 
title" and inserting in lieu thereof section 
5584(a)(2) of such title”. 

LANDSAT—? TRANSFER AUTHORITY 

SEC. 411. The Secretary of Defense may trans- 
fer up to $90,000,000 from Procurement, Defense- 
wide, 1994/1996 to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) to be used only 
for LANDSAT 7: Provided, That no funds may 
be transferred until the Administrator of NASA 
certifies a plan that fully funds the LANDSAT 
7 program within the NASA budget for fiscal 
year 1995 and beyond, and such plan has been 
submitted to the appropriate Congressional 
oversight committees. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

NEAL SMITH, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 

DAVID R. OBEY, 

LOUIS STOKES, 

Том BEVILL, 

JOHN Р. MURTHA, 

JULIAN С. DIXON, 

Vic Fazio, 

W.G. (BILL) HEFNER, 

STENY Н. HOYER, 

ВОВ CARR, 

RICHARD J. DURBIN, 

JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 

RALPH REGULA, 

BoB LIVINGSTON, 

(Except for S. 409 of 

the Senate amend- 
ment), 

JERRY LEWIS, 

HAROLD ROGERS, 

JOE SKEEN, 

JOHN EDWARD PORTER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
ERNEST Е. HOLLINGS, 
J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 

JIM SASSER, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 
DALE BUMPERS, 
FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
TOM HARKIN, 

BARBARA А. MIKULSKI, 
HARRY REID, 

J. ROBERT KERREY, 
HERB KOHL, 

PATTY MURRAY, 
DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 
MARK О. HATFIELD, 
TED STEVENS, 
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THAD COCHRAN, 
ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 
ARLEN SPECTER, 
PETE V. DOMENICI, 
PHIL GRAMM, 
CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 
SLADE GORTON, 
MITCH MCCONNELL, 
CONNIE MACK, 
CONRAD BURNS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3759) 
making emergency supplemental] appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing joint statement to the House and the 
Senate in explanation of the effects of the 
action agreed upon by the managers and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report. 

Report language included by the House in 
House Report 103-415 and in House Report 
103-368, the report to accompany H.R. 3511 
which was the text of Title II of the House 
passed version of H.R. 3759, which is not 
changed by the Explanatory Statement of 
the Recommendations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that appears in the 
February 10, 1994, Congressional Record be- 
ginning on page S 1384, and language in the 
Senate Explanatory Statement which is not 
changed by the conference are approved by 
the committee of conference. The statement 
of the managers, while repeating some report 
language for emphasis, does not intend to ne- 
gate the language refereed to above unless 
expressly provided herein. 

HISTORY OF THE BILL 


H.R. 3759 as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations included emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations for the 
Southern California Earthquake, for peace- 
keeping and peace enforcing costs of the De- 
partment of Defense, and for additional dis- 
aster recovery expenses due to the Midwest 
floods of 1993 and the Loma Prieta Earth- 
quake. The bill was amended by the House to 
include a package of rescissions that was re- 
ported to the House in H.R. 3511. That bill 
was developed based on rescission requests 
made by the President. Previously, this 
package of rescissions had passed the House 
as Title XVII of H.R. 3400. After House action 
on Н.Н. 3759, additional supplemental appro- 
priations and rescission requests were made 
by the President and all pending requests 
were considered by the Senate іп the devel- 
opment of the Senate amendment. 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 

MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 

CIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 


The conference agreement includes 
$340,500,000 for the Watershed and Flood Pre- 
vention Operations of the Soil Conservation 
Service as proposed by both the House and 
the Senate. This funding is available until 
expended, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of until September 30, 1995, as proposed by 


ee 
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the House. The conference agreement also 
includes language to allow additional enroll- 
ment into the emergency Wetlands Reserve 
Program as proposed by both the House and 
the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes Senate 
language to provide that assistance may be 
made available when the primary beneficiary 
is agriculture or agribusiness regardless of 
drainage size. The conference agreement also 
provides that not more than $50,000,000 may 
be used for drainage areas not currently cov- 
ered by the Soil Conservation Service. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 
The conferees are concerned with how the 
Department will decide what additional 
work will be done under this new statutory 
proviso. The conferees direct the Soil Con- 
servation Service to submit criteria to the 
Committees on Appropriations within 30 
days of enactment on how projects will be 
prioritized and selected. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The conference agreement includes 
$25,000,000 for the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, Emergency Con- 
servation Program as proposed by both the 
House and the Senate. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage providing that funds made available in 
Public Law 103-75 for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be available to fund the 
cost of replanting, reseeding, or repairing 
damage to commercial trees and seedlings, 
including orchard and nursery inventory. 
This provision was included by both Houses. 

The agreement provides that the funds are 
to repair damage as a result of the Midwest 
floods of 1993 or other natural disasters as 
proposed by the Senate. Language is in- 
cluded to designate the provision as an emer- 
gency requirement under the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985, as proposed by the Senate. The House 
bill contained no similar provision. 

The conference agreement also amends 
Public Law 103-75 to include language allow- 
ing papayas to be treated like other crops 
damaged by 1992 disasters, and specifies that 
the use of funds for this purpose is an emer- 
gency requirement under the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985, as proposed by the Senate. The House 
bill contained no similar provision. 

The conference agreement provides that 
disaster assistance shall be available for 1993 
losses of trees, shrubs, or nursery stock and 
inventory being grown for commercial sale, 
if such stock or inventory would normally 
have been sold in 1993, 1994, or 1995, and 
specifies that the use of funds for this pur- 
pose is an emergency requirement under the 
Balanced Budget and Deficit Control Act of 
1985, as proposed by the Senate. Reimburse- 
ment shall be based on the market value at 
the time of the disaster. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
The conference agreement provides a new 
section 202 which makes the $18,000,000 des- 
ignated in SBA's Salaries and Expenses ac- 
count in Public Law 103-121, to carry out sec- 
tion 24 of the Small Business Act, available 
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until September 30, 1995. The House and Sen- 
ate bills contained no provision on this mat- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
The conferees note that the recommended 
appropriations identified by the House and 


DOD FISCAL YEAR 1994 SUPPLEMENTAL 
{In thousands of dollars] 
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Senate are identical and are therefore not 
conference issues. The following chart pro- 
vides the details of the supplemental appro- 
priations: 


Appropriations 


une Personnel, Army .. 
ary Personnel, 

Military Personnel, M Force % 
Operation and Maintenance, Army 
Operation and Maintenance, = 
Operation and Maintenance, Air force . 
Operation and Maintenance, Defense-wide (USSOCOM) _. 
Aircratt Procurement, Army 
Other Procurement, 
Other Procurement, Air 


SOMALIA 

The recommendation of $424,100,000 pro- 
vides for sustainment of United States sup- 
port through the March 1994 withdrawal in- 
cluding pay and allowances for Active and 
Reserve personnel and such items as oper- 
ation, repair and replacement of aircraft, ve- 
hicles and other equipment, communication 
requirements, logistic supply operations, and 
airlift and sealift transportation require- 
ments. 

BOSNIA 

The recommendation of $276,700,000 pro- 
vides for twelve months of humanitarian air- 
drops; hospital operations; OPTEMPO flying 
hour related requirements for aircraft sup- 
porting enforcement of the no-fly zone; pay 
and allowances of deployed personnel; recon- 
stitution of prepositioned stocks; and vehicle 
and other equipment maintenance and repair 
and related transportation costs. 

PROVIDE COMFORT AND SOUTHERN WATCH 
(SOUTHWEST ASIA) 

The recommendation of $449,700,000 sup- 
ports requirements for aircraft supporting 
enforcement of the no-fly zones; special pay 
and allowances, rotational travel and per 
diem of deployed personnel; supplies, leased 
communication lines and miscellaneous con- 
tractual services; equipment maintenance 
and vehicle repair; and airlift costs associ- 
ated with Kurdish protection in Northern 
Iraq and enforcement of the no-fly zone in 
Southern Iraq. 

HAITI 

The recommendation of $47,800,000 provides 
for ship OPTEMPO and flying hours for Navy 
units assigned to Maritime Interception Op- 
erations of commercial vessels in support of 
Operation Support Democracy. Incremental 
costs assume 12 months of continuous oper- 
ations by Navy forces. 

ALLIED BURDENSHARING CONTRIBUTIONS 

The Senate deleted the House provision 
dealing with obligations of funds in anticipa- 
tion of allied burdensharing contributions. 
The conference agreement restores the 
House provision, but amends the House lan- 
guage setting a limitation on the amount 
that can be obligated and applying only to 
contributions received from the Government 
of Kuwait. 

CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

The conference agreement includes 
$70,000,000 for the Corps of Engineers to com- 


plete repairs to eligible non-Federal flood 
control levees damaged during the 1993 Mid- 
west floods as proposed by the House and the 
Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate that waives 
the 60-day review period by the Congress for 
Safety of Dams projects so that work can 
begin immediately on repairs to the Ochoco 
Dam in Oregon. 

CHAPTER 5 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE. 


The Conference agreement includes lan- 
guage which authorizes the Department of 
Health and Human Services to target up to 
$300,000,000 of existing Low Income Home En- 
ergy Assistance emergency funds among 
States. The Administration has requested 
authority to target $100,000,000 to impacted 
States. The House bill increased the amount 
which could be targeted to $200,000,000, and 
the Senate bill further increased this 
amount to 5300,000,000. The conferees urge 
the President to release additional funds 
quickly. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 


The conference agreement includes 
$165,000,000, as requested by the President 
and included in both House and Senate bills, 
for impact aid disaster assistance to par- 
tially compensate school districts for excess 
costs and lost revenue which are the direct 
result of the January 1994 California earth- 
quake and other disasters. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The conference agreement includes 
$80,000,000, as requested by the President and 
included in both House and Senate bills, to 
finance emergency Pell grants to partially 
meet the additional needs for postsecondary 
students whose income or assets have been 
reduced as a result of the January 1994 Cali- 
fornia earthquake. 

The agreement also includes language in- 
cluded in the Senate bill which extends the 
availability of funds for all three campus- 
based programs: Perkins loans, work study, 
and Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants. These funds will remain available to 


276,700 


110,300 — 339400 47.800 1.198300 


institutions for use in award year 1994-1995 
to assist individuals who have suffered finan- 
cial harm resulting from the Midwest floods 
of 1993. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. 
CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

The conference agreement includes the en- 
tire amount requested for the Federal High- 
way Administration's emergency relief pro- 
gram. Specifically, for the Southern Califor- 
nia earthquake and other disasters the 
agreement contains $950,000,000 to be made 
available immediately and $400,000,000 to be 
made available upon receipt of a Presidential 
designation of an emergency requirement. In 
addition, the  conferees provided the 
$315,000,000 requested by the administration 
for emergency expenses resulting from the 
Loma Prieta earthquake. 

The conferees included language as re- 
quested setting aside the limitation on obli- 
gations per state and providing that the fed- 
eral share of expenses for federal-aid high- 
way projects during the first 180 days after 
the earthquake shall be 100 percent. 

The conferees also included language pro- 
posed by the Senate that requires $337,000 of 
the funds provided in the 1992 Dire Emer- 
gency Supplemental Appropriations Act be 
made available directly to the County of 
Kauai, Hawaii, for comprehensive reviews of 
transportation infrastructure needs. 

Based upon a determination by officials of 
the Federal Highway Administration that 
such language was unnecessary, the con- 
ferees did not retain the provision added by 
the State concerning certain costs incurred 
by the state of California in the time after 
the earthquake and before enactment of this 
legislation. 


CHAPTER 7 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


Appropriates an additional $21,000,000 for 
medical care for emergency expenses result- 
ing from the January 1994 earthquake as pro- 
posed by the House and the Senate. Of this 
amount, not more than $802,000 may be 
transferred to the general operating expenses 
account, the guaranty and indemnity pro- 
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gram account, and the vocational rehabilita- 
tion loans program account. 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

Appropriates an additional $45,600,000 for 
the construction, major projects account for 
emergency expenses resulting from the Janu- 
ary 1994 earthquake as proposed by the 
House and the Senate. The language permits 
that such sums as may be necessary may be 
transferred to the medical care or construc- 
tion, minor projects accounts. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


Appropriates an additional $225,000,000 for 
the annual contributions for assisted hous- 
ing account as proposed by the House and 
the Senate. Of the amount provided, 
$200,000,000 is for rental assistance under the 
section 8 housing program and $25,000,000 is 
for the modernization of existing public 
housing projects. The language stipulates 
that these funds should be used first to re- 
plenish amounts used from the headquarters 
reserve and permits the Secretary to waive 
any program requirement, except those re- 
lating to fair housing and nondiscrimination, 
the environment, and labor standards. 


FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 


Appropriates $100,000,000 for the flexible 
subsidy fund as proposed by the House and 
the Senate. The language limits the assist- 
ance to damages attributable to the earth- 
quake and permits the Secretary to waive 
any program requirement, except those re- 
lating to fair housing and nondiscrimination, 
the environment, and labor standards. The 
conferees have also included language as pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing assistance 
to projects with section 312 rehabilitation 
loans and uninsured section 8 projects, after 
assistance is given to economically viable 
FHA insured projects. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate increasing the 
mortgage limits and improving access to 
mortgage insurance for victims of Presi- 
dentially-declared disasters, limiting such 
assistance to principal residences, and termi- 
nating this authority after 18 months. The 
Senate language has been modified to limit 
such authority to the Southern California 
earthquake disaster only. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


Appropriates the revised budget request of 
$500,000,000 for community development 
grants for activities in areas affected by the 
Southern California earthquake and Midwest 
floods as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$250,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
language also permits the transfer of up to 
$75,000,000 to the HOME program as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $50,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

The conferees have also included bill lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate to ensure that 
community development grant funds used in 
areas damaged by the Midwest floods of 1993, 
for flood mitigation activities, will be uti- 
lized for permanent measures that reduce 
the potential for future flood losses. 

With respect to the amounts made avail- 
able for Southern California earthquake as- 
sistance, anticipated to be $250,000,000, fol- 
lowing the replenishment of amounts pre- 
viously obligated under the Community De- 
velopment Block Grant (CDBG) or HOME 
programs, the conferees strongly encourage 
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the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to give a high priority to addressing 
unmet needs resulting from funds being ad- 
vanced on the basis of established CDBG and 
HOME formulas rather than formulas based 
on direct earthquake-related damages, such 
as lost housing stock, in an eligible city. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 


The conference agreement provides the 
$4,709,000,000 requested for disaster relief for 
the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California and other Presidentially-declared 
disasters. 

The conferees understand the enormous 
fiscal impact the Northridge Earthquake and 
other recent natural disasters are having on 
the State of California and are concerned by 
the State of California’s financial exposure 
stemming from the Northridge Earthquake 
as reported by the California Department of 
Finance. The conferees recognize the State’s 
willingness to contribute its resources to the 
recovery and believe the Federal government 
should make every effort to provide the 
highest degree of financial flexibility to min- 
imize the fiscal impact to the State of Cali- 
fornia. The conferees recognize that such 
flexibility was provided to the State of Flor- 
ida following Hurricane Andrew and believe 
similar efforts should be made to assist Cali- 
fornia. The conferees direct the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget to re- 
port on the Federal government's actions по 
later than thirty days following the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 


Appropriates an additional $15,000,000 for 
emergency management planning and assist- 
ance to study the January 1994 earthquake in 
Southern California in order to enhance seis- 
mic safety throughout the United States. 


CHAPTER 8 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 


The conferees have agreed to include $550 
million as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$500 million as proposed by the House for Un- 
anticipated Needs. The President requested 
the additional $50 million for this account 
after House passage of the bill. Also, the con- 
ferees agreed to include a provision proposed 
by the Senate that requires a 15-day waiting 
period after the President's request to Con- 
gress before any funds transferred from this 
account could be made available. 

Funds from this account will be available 
only to the extent the President submits an 
official request for a specific dollar amount 
that is designated by the President as an 
emergency. 

TITLE II—SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1994 

CHAPTER 1 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL, 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, AND RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The conference agreement transfers 
$11,068,000 back to the Agriculture Research 
Service. These funds were appropriated to 
the Agricultural Research Service and subse- 
quently transferred to the Human Nutrition 
Information Service. The conference agree- 
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ment does not include House language re- 
scinding $1,000,000 of these funds. The Senate 
bill deleted the House language. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The conference agreement appropriates 
$1,400,000 to the Extension Service to support 
applied research to find alternative control 
methods for addressing the severe outbreak 
of a new Late Blight fungus strain affecting 
potatoes, with the provision for transferring 
up to $750,000 to the Cooperative State Re- 
search Service, as proposed by the Senate. 
The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING SERVICES 


The conference agreement transfers 
$4,158,000 from the Agricultural Cooperative 
Service to the Rural Development Adminis- 
tration as proposed by the House. These 
funds were appropriated to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural Cooperative Serv- 
ice. The conference agreement does not in- 
clude House language rescinding $100,000 of 
these funds. The Senate bill deleted the 
House language. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES AND POSSESSIONS 


The conference agreement transfers 
$435,000 from the Agricultural Cooperative 
Service to the Rural Development Adminis- 
tration as proposed by the House. These 
funds were appropriated to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural Cooperative Serv- 
ice. The Senate bill deleted the House lan- 
guage. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 


Еоор AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The conference agreement provides 
$2,284,000 for additional salaries and expenses 
of the Food and Drug Administration as pro- 
posed by the Senate. These funds are to be 
derived from collections pursuant to the Pre- 
scription Drug User Fee Act. The House bill 
contained no similar provision. 


CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement provides a 
$20,000,000 supplemental appropriation for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and lan- 
guage which provides the FBI temporary re- 
lief from FTE ceilings. 

The Senate amendment proposed a general 
provision (Sec. 2004), which would have al- 
lowed the FBI to utilize funds appropriated 
for the automation of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) fingerprint identification 
system for the hiring of 500 individuals at 
the new Identification Division Center. The 
language also would have waived mandated 
Full Time Equivalent (FTE) ceilings to allow 
for these 500 positions. The House bill in- 
cluded no such provision. 

In order to avoid potential delays in the 
critical fingerprint automation project, and 
yet still allow for the orderly relocation of 
personnel to the new center, the conference 
agreement provides a supplemental appro- 
priation of $20,000,000. The conferees under- 
stand that a combination of lower than an- 
ticipated attrition from the Identification 
Division at the Washington, D.C. head- 
quarters, coupled with mandated reductions 
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in Full Time Equivalent (FTE) ceilings, has 
prevented the FBI from hiring the personnel 
needed at this time for the new facility. The 
conference agreement provides the FBI tem- 
porary relief from FTE ceilings to allow for 
the hiring of 500 individuals. The conferees 
understand that the FBI is seeking legisla- 
tion to provide employees of the Identifica- 
tion Division, who do not wish to transfer to 
the new facility, a special separation pay- 
ment ('*buyout") The conferees further un- 
derstand that the positions (and related sala- 
ries) freed up by these separations will then 
be transferred to the new facility thus negat- 
ing the need for permanent relief from FTE 
ceilings. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


The conference agreement restores lan- 
guage proposed by the House and stricken by 
the Senate which provides the Department of 
Justice with certain waiver authority, for 
fiscal year 1994 only, for extenuating cir- 
cumstances relating to Presidentially-de- 
clared disasters, such as the Los Angeles 
Earthquake and the Midwest Floods. The 
language permits the Attorney General to 
waive the four-year limitation on grants 
funded by the Edward Byrne Memorial Grant 
program in these disaster areas. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


The conference agreement includes an ad- 
ministrative provision allowing the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to use up to 
$1,500,000 of the proceeds derived from the 
sale or disposal of National Defense Reserve 
Fleet vessels, that are currently collected 
and retained by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, to relocate, repair and lay up the Nu- 
clear Ship Savannah. This provision was not 
included in either the House or Senate bill. 

This provision is necessary to allow 
MARAD to carry out its intent to remove 
and repair expeditiously the NS Savannah. 
The conferees are concerned that this matter 
was presented to the Committees on Appro- 
priations with little time for review by the 
various committees of jurisdiction. In this 
regard, the conferees expect MARAD to sub- 
mit within fifteen days of enactment of this 
Act, to the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science and Transportation, 
and the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate, a report detailing the 
following: (1) the scope of the damage to the 
Savannah; (2) the proposed steps to be taken 
to relocate the ship and conduct necessary 
repairs, including the total costs associated 
with these repairs; and (3) potential options 
for the long-term disposition of the vessel. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement provides $550,000 
for the Office of the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, instead of $75,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. The funds included in the con- 
ference agreement are provided to support 
increased travel and other support require- 
ments relating to ongoing bilateral and mul- 
tinational trade negotiations and agree- 
ments. The funding proposed by the Senate 
would have covered costs of electronic 
records management activities related to 
compliance with a recent court order and is 
addressed in Chapter 7 under Title II of this 
conference report. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement restores lan- 
guage proposed by the House and stricken by 
the Senate which provides that up to 
$2,000,000 of the Salaries and Expenses appro- 
priated to USIA for fiscal year 1994 may be 
used to carry out certain security construc- 
tion projects for USIA facilities not phys- 
ically located together with Department of 
State facilities abroad. The language also 
provides that these funds may remain avail- 
able until expended. The House had origi- 
nally proposed this item in Title III of the 
bill. The conference agreement inserts this 
item in Title II. 


CHAPTER 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


As proposed by the Senate, this appropria- 
tion provides $2,100,000 to enable the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to meet its responsibil- 
ities under the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Plan. The $2,100,000 appropriation is offset by 
transfers of $400,000 from money excess to 
the current needs of the Oil Spill Emergency 
Fund and $1,700,000 from the Compact of Free 
Association. 


LAND ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


This appropriation of $4,000,000 provides 
money for acquisition on a willing seller 
basis, of lands affected by the Midwest flood- 
ing of 1993 to serve as an alternative to the 
protection of these lands through dike or 
levee reconstruction or increased floodplain 
habitat to offset the effect of less intensive 
management on Fish and Wildlife Service 
lands as proposed by the Senate. The money 
is derived by transfer from the construction 
appropriation made in Public Law 103-75. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Provides $13,102,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, to replenish money transferred in 
1993 to fund emergency repair and rehabilita- 
tion actions, as a result of winter storm, 
flood and hurricane damage, at various park 
units nation-wide. 


LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 


Provides $1,274,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, to replenish money transferred in 1993 to 
fund emergency repair and rehabilitation ac- 
tions, as a result of winter storm, flood and 
hurricane damage, at various park units na- 
tion-wide. 

There is also a provision which transfers 
up to $5,000,000 in prior year unobligated bal- 
ances for the purpose of providing a grant to 
the State of Florida to pursue a non-struc- 
tural land acquisition solution to flood con- 
trol on lands adjacent to Everglades Na- 
tional Park. The Senate had proposed allow- 
ing transfer of up to $6,000,000. The House 
had no similar provision. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 


Adds the words not to exceed” before the 
amount $316,111,000 included in the fiscal 
year 1994 appropriations Act for school oper- 
ations costs for the school year 1994-95, as 
proposed by the Senate. Thís language will 
allow some portion of these funds to be re- 
programmed for other purposes, if needed, in 
the next fiscal year, if school enrollments 
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are lower than projected. If any of these 

funds are to be reprogrammed, normal re- 

programming procedures should be followed. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Provides $12,363,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, to replenish BIA education facilities, 
improvement and repair construction 
projects, from which funds were transferred 
in 1993 using the Secretary's emergency au- 
thority for needs resulting from floods in Ar- 
izona and California and an oil spill in Alas- 
ka. 


INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 


Adds bill language, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, amending the fiscal year 1994 Interior 
appropriations Act to permit the Bureau to 
use a portion of the $3,000,000 appropriated 
for payments to trust account holders, to ге- 
imburse such account holders for losses to 
the accounts where their claims have been 
reduced to a judgment or settlement agree- 
ment. The same language was provided in 
1993. 

CHAPTER 4 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 


ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 


The conference agreement includes 
$61,400,000 requested by the President and in- 
cluded in the Senate bill for additional enti- 
tlement advances to finance benefits related 
to the Emergency Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act and the Federal unemployment 
benefits and allowances" appropriation ac- 
count which finances the Trade Adjustment 
Assistance Program and the adjustment cost 
associated with the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. The House bill was passed 
prior to the transmittal of the President’s 
request, and therefore did not include a simi- 
lar provision. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement includes 
$10,100,000 requested by the President and in- 
cluded in the Senate bill for the new current 
population parallel survey. The House bill 
was passed prior to the transmittal of the 
President's request and did not include а 
similar provision. The conferees are con- 
cerned that the Labor Department planned 
to use Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration moneys for BLS activities without 
consulting the Committees. In the future, 
the conferees expect the Department to con- 
sult and notify the Committees prior to any 
such action. 

CHAPTER 5 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


The conference agreement provides an ad- 
ditional $450,000 for the Office of the Sec- 
retary for salaries and expenses, as proposed 
by the Senate. These funds were not included 
in the House bill. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

The conference agreement provides an ad- 
ditional $600,000 for the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate for contract services, as 
proposed by the Senate. These funds were 
not included in the House bill. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PAYMENT TO WIDOWS AND HEIRS OF DECEASED 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The conference agreement includes the 
traditional death gratuity for the widow of 
Paul B. Henry, late a Representative from 
the State of Michigan. This item was not in- 
cluded in the House bill or the Senate 
amendment. 

CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


The conference agreement includes trans- 
fers of $4,000,000 in unobligated funds from 
Public Law 103-75 and $5,000,000 from Public 
Law 102-368 to provide for operating, acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvement costs 
associated with the midwest floods, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House bill proposed 
a rescission of the $5,000,000 remaining from 
Public Law 102-368. The conferees agree that 
these funds, combined with $2,000,000 pro- 
vided in this bill under Acquisition, con- 
struction, and improvements", shall be used 
to provide new facilities for Coast Guard 
Base St. Louis and Group Upper Mississippi 
River, which were severely damaged during 
the midwestern floods of 1993. Funds are also 
made available for temporary lease costs 
until these new facilities can be constructed. 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

The conferees agree to transfer $2,000,000 of 
unobligated and unneeded funds from Public 
Law 102-368 to cover costs associated with 
the midwest floods of 1993, as proposed by 
the Senate and described under "Operating 
expenses". The House bill proposed rescis- 
sion of these funds. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

The conference agreement includes 
$10,000,000, as proposed by the administration 
and included in the Senate bill, for grants to 
the National Passenger Railroad Corporation 
(Amtrak) for redevelopment of the James A. 
Farley Post Office building into a train sta- 
tion and commercial center and for nec- 
essary improvements to the existing Penn- 
sylvania station. The agreement includes a 
provision allowing funds to be used for envi- 
ronmental and historic preservation analy- 
ses for this project, as requested by the ad- 
ministration. The agreement also includes a 
provision in the Senate bill which requires a 
study on the project's potential financial im- 
pact on commuter rail authorities before 
construction can commerce. The House 0111 
contained no similar appropriation or provi- 
sions. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF NEXT GENERATION RAIL 
TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 


(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


The conferees agree to raise the fiscal year 
1994 obligation limitation for this program 
from $3,500,000 to $7,952,000 as proposed by 
the administration and included in the Sen- 
ate bill. The House bill contained no similar 
obligation limitation. However, the con- 
ferees note that this is essentially a reappro- 
priation of funds previously provided for the 
same purposes in fiscal year 1993. Due to 
gross errors in the management of this pro- 
gram by the Federal Railroad Administra- 
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tion and the Department of Transportation, 
the availability of these funds was allowed to 
expire before grants were awarded. To make 
matters worse, the Department then at- 
tempted to correct that error by taking fis- 
cal year 1994 funds away from one state and 
obligating those funds to another state. Such 
financial mismanagement is simply inexcus- 
able, and undermines the Federal govern- 
ment’s efforts to attract state matching 
funds on this and other programs. The De- 
partment is expected to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to ensure that similar man- 
agement lapses do not occur in the future. 
The conferees note that, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office, this funding 
does not add to the deficit, since the funds 
were previously provided, but never obli- 
gated. 
GENERAL PROVISION 
The conference agreement retains the gen- 
eral provision proposed by the Senate that 
includes the applied research and technology 
and seismic research programs under the 
Federal Highway Administration’s highway 
program obligation limitation. The conferees 
note that this action is consistent with the 
treatment of these programs in fiscal year 
1993 and in the administration's proposal for 
fiscal year 1995. 
CHAPTER 7 
TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
The conferees have provided $13,125,000 spe- 
cifically for the costs associated with com- 
plying with the recent court decision in Arm- 
strong vs. The Ezrecutive Office of the President. 
The amount provided here is for a new ac- 
count entitled Armstrong Resolution Ac- 
count" and shall be used only for the purpose 
of offsetting the costs associated with the re- 
cent decision in this case. The conferees di- 
rect the Executive Office of the President to 
provide to the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House and Senate, а separate account- 
ing of these funds, as well as funds provided 
for this purpose in fiscal year 1993. 
CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 
Appropriates an additional $698,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate for compensation and 
pensions, instead of "such sums as may be 
necessary" as requested. 
READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
Appropriates an additional $103,200,000 as 
proposed by the Senate for readjustment 
benefits, instead of ''such sums as may be 
necessary“ as requested. 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

The conferees have agreed to include a 
transfer of $2,500,000 from the medical care 
account to this account to avoid a reduction- 
in-force or furloughs in the headquarter of- 
fices and to cover the costs of a $500,000 con- 
tract to support planning efforts for health 
care reform. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The conferees have included the requested 

language increasing the 1994 guaranteed loan 
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limitation by an additional $20,000,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


The conference agreement includes the re- 
quested language increasing the 1994 guaran- 
teed loan limitation by $2,000,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate redesignating 
the use of а 1993 HUD special purpose grant 
in Hawaii. 

The conferees have also agreed to include 
bill language extending the time in which 
the City of Slidell, Louisiana, can submit a 
final statement of community development 
objectives as proposed by the House. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING 
FUNDS 


The conferees have included bill language 
further delaying the availability of 
$500,000,000 for state revolving funds from 
May 31, 1994, to September 30, 1994. This pro- 
vision will extend the deadline for the au- 
thorization of "hardship" or needy commu- 
nities that may qualify for this $500,000,000 
reserve. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage repealing the last proviso under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124 as proposed by 
both Houses. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


The conference agreement provides an ad- 
ditional $300,000 for the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and the Office of Environ- 
mental Quality as proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The conference agreement includes an ap- 
propriation of $40,000,000 to assure continued 
NASA contract payments for the commercial 
mid-deck augmentation module as proposed 
by the Senate. Of this amount, $20,000,000 is 
an advance appropriation for fiscal year 1995. 

The conferees have agreed to include re- 
quested bill language as proposed by the Sen- 
ate deleting the overall cap for the space sta- 
tion. The conference agreement also includes 
the requested language deleting the fifth and 
sixth provisos under this heading in Public 
Law 103-124, providing greater flexibility in 
the implementation of the U.S.-Russia 
agreement. The bill language also permits 
NASA to spend up to $117,200,000 on the coop- 
erative agreements between the two coun- 
tries. 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Appropriates an additional $56,000,000 for 
the locality pay adjustment and for the high- 
er than anticipated workforce costs instead 
of none by the House and $60,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


The conference agreement does not include 
the provision proposed by the Senate provid- 
ing up to $3,000,000 for a demonstration pro- 
gram for Stafford loan forgiveness, from the 
amounts appropriated to the Corporation for 
National and Community Service. The con- 
ferees have agreed to consider a reprogram- 
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ming of funds, up to $3,000,000, after regula- 
tions have been promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SECTION 2001 


The conference agreement includes a pro- 
vision which amends Section 1205 of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act of 1993 to au- 
thorize the transfer of certain funds appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol to a 
Senate settlements and awards account, at 
the direction of the Secretary of the Senate, 
as proposed by the Senate. This provision 
was not included in the House passed bill. 


SECTION 2003 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TREASURY 


The conferees agree to amend Section 
301(d) of title 31, United States code to estab- 
lish the office of Under Secretary for En- 
forcement at the Department of the Treas- 
ury, as proposed by the Senate. 


TITLE III—RESCINDING CERTAIN 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
The conference agreement deletes the Sen- 
&te provision to rescind $4,000,000 from the 
Economic Research Service. The House bill 
contained no similar provision. 
COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
The conference agreement includes rescis- 
sions from certain accounts of the Coopera- 


tive State Research Service as proposed by 
the Senate, as follows: 


House Senate Conterence 

Special grants .... $4,375,000 $4,375,000 $4,375,000 

Competitive grants 7,000,000 6,729,000 6,729,000 

Other grants 2,904,000 15900 1,359,000 

Tl eus. 14,279,000 124653000 — 12,463,000 
BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

The conference agreement rescinds 


$2,987,000 of funds for buildings and facilities 
of the Cooperative State Research Service as 
proposed by both the House and the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement deletes the Sen- 
&te provision to rescind $12,167,000 from the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, Salaries and Expenses. The House 
bill contained no similar provision. 


SoIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


The conference agreement deletes the Sen- 
ate provision to rescind $12,167,000 from the 
Soil Conservation Service, Conservation Op- 
erations. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$21,158,000 from the emergency operations of 
Watershed and Flood Prevention Operations. 
The Senate proposed to rescind this amount 
but did not specify emergency  oper- 
ations.The House bill contained no similar 
provision. 
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FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
The conference agreement rescinds Rural 
Housing Insurance Fund Program subsidies, 
as follows: 


Conference 


20,870,000 
12,443,000 
1,204,000 
483,000 
35.000.000 


Housing repair (Sec. 504) 
Domestic farm labor (Sec. 514) 


35,000,000 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$8,000,000 for subsidy costs for credit sales of 
acquired property instead of $5,094,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND ACCOUNT 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$10,000,000 for subsidy costs for the Rural De- 
velopment Loan Fund instead of $20,000,000 
as proposed by the House. The Senate bill de- 
leted the House provision. 

RURAL HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$25,000,000 for the Rural Housing Voucher 
Program as proposed by the Senate. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 

RURAL WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL GRANTS 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$12,500,000 of the appropriation for Rural 
Water and Waste Disposal Grants instead of 
$25,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
Senate bill deleted the House provision. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$12,167,000 of the appropriation for salaries 
and expenses of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration as proposed by both the House and 
the Senate. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE 
LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$1,611,000 for subsidy costs of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration 5 percent tele- 
phone loan program instead of $3,222,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The agreement also 
rescinds $1,694,000 for subsidy costs of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 5 per- 
cent electric loan program instead of 
$3,388,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
House bill contained no similar provisions. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 

COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$10,000,000 in unobligated fiscal year 1993 
funds from the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program instead of $12,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $6,100,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAMS FOR SELECTED 

GROUPS 

The conference agreement deletes the 
$6,000,000 rescission proposed by the House 
and the $5,200,000 rescission proposed by the 
Senate. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RELATED 

PROGRAMS 
PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
TITLE I—CREDIT SALES 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$4,600,000 of the funds available for ocean 
freight differential as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The House bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 
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TITLE III—COMMODITY GRANTS 
The conference agreement rescinds 
$25,000,000 of the funds available for title III 
grants instead of $20,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $45,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
LOAN SUBSIDIES 
The conference agreement  rescinds 
$22,900,000 of the funds available for loan sub- 
sidies instead of $35,400,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The House bill contained no 
similar provision. 
CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $3,000,000 proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate in the NOAA 
Construction account. The conferees intend 
that this rescission only be applied to funds 
designated in the statement of the managers 
accompanying the conference report on H.R. 
2519 (H. Rept. 103-293) for real property main- 
tenance. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $2,000,000 in the Operations and 
Administration account of the International 
Trade Administration as proposed by the 
Senate. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. The conferees intend that this re- 
scission be applied to prior year carryover 
balances which ITA had intended to use for 
computer software, trade initiatives, and 
trade information studies. The conferees do 
not intend that the rescission be applied to 
any items designated in the fiscal year 1994 
Appropriations Act under this account. 
EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
The conference agreement deletes a rescis- 
sion of $3,000,000 proposed by the Senate from 
the Export Administration, Operations and 
Administration account. The House bill con- 
tained no provision on this matter. 
MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $500,000 from the Minority Busi- 
ness Development account of the Minority 
Business Development Agency for a grant to 
the Catawba Indian Tribe as proposed by the 
Senate. The House bill contained no provi- 
sion on this matter. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
INFORMATION AGREEMENT GRANTS 

The conference agreement deletes the re- 
scission of $4,254,000 from the NTIA Informa- 
tion Infrastructure Grants account proposed 
by the Senate. The House bill contained no 
provision on this matter. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $29,000,000 from the unobligated 
balances remaining in the Economic Devel- 
opment Revolving Fund as proposed by the 
House instead of $20,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 


The conference agreement deletes a rescis- 
sion of $600,000 proposed by the Senate which 
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would have implemented a National Per- 
formance Review proposal to reduce Marine 
Guard Security Detachments and other secu- 
rity programs at small diplomatic missions 
overseas. The House bill contained no provi- 
sion on this matter. The reduction for this 
item was reflected in the amount provided to 
the State Department in this account in the 
Fiscal Year 1994 Appropriations Act. 


NEW DIPLOMATIC POSTS 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $1,000,000 proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate in the New Diplo- 
matic Posts account. These funds were origi- 
nally appropriated in the fiscal year 1993 Ap- 
propriations Act for start-up costs for new 
United States Information Agency posts 
overseas, The Agency has not obligated any 
of these funds to date. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


The conference agreement deletes an ad- 
ministrative provision proposed by the 
House and stricken by the Senate which 
would have permitted the State Department 
to collect up to $20,000,000 in new visa fees or 
surcharges during fiscal year 1994 and use 
these funds for certain State Department 
Consular activities if legislation authorizing 
the Department to charge such fees were en- 
acted. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$4,100,000 of the funds made available for the 
credit subsidy cost of SBA guaranteed loans 
in the fiscal year 1994 Appropriations Act for 
the Department of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies. 
The conferees are agreed that this rescission 
should be applied to the amount designated 
in House Report 103-293 for credit subsidy 
costs of the Small Business Investment Com- 
pany Participating Securities program. The 
conferees are informed that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration will only be able to use 
approximately 75 percent of the FY 1994 
funding availability because of a delay in the 
promulgation of required program regula- 
tions. 

The Senate had proposed a rescission of 
$4,100,000 in SBA's Salaries and Expenses ac- 
count. The House bill contained no provision 
on this matter. 


STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement deletes a rescis- 
sion of $3,000,000 proposed by the Senate for 
the State Justice Institute. The House bill 
contained no provision on this matter. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$2,000,000 from USIA's Salaries and Expenses 
account instead of $1,177,000 as proposed by 
the House and $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The amount rescinded in the con- 
ference agreement reflects $1,177,000 in sav- 
ings from USIA's participation in the Seville 
Expo-92 and estimated savings from restruc- 
turing of the Agency's organization and field 
structure and public diplomacy activities. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $850,000 from USIA's Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Programs account as 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate. The amount rescinded by the con- 
ference agreement reflects savings from un- 
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anticipated balances carried over into this 
account from FY 1993. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $2,000,000 from USIA's Radio Con- 
struction account as proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate. The rescission 
included in the conference agreement re- 
flects carry over balances in this account 
from FY 1993 and the prospect of increased 
efficiency and savings from the proposed 
consolidation of U.S. Government broadcast- 
ing activities. 


NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $1,000,000 instead of $8,700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The House bill con- 
tained no provision on this matter. 

The amount rescinded by the conference 
agreement reflects unobligated carry over 
balances of $2,600,000 from the fiscal year 1993 
appropriation for the North/South Center. 
The conferees note that a rescission of 
$1,000,000 will still provide a program level 
for the North/South Center well over the 
level provided for fiscal year 1994. 

CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 

The Senate bill recommended rescissions 
totalling $305,300,000. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

The conferees agree to the following rescis- 
sions from the programs specified: 

Пп thousands of dollars) 
Aircraft procurement, 

Navy, 1994: А-6 Mods 
Aircraft Procurement, Air 

Force, 1993: Airborne 

Reconn. System 

neee 
Other Procurement. Air 

Force, 1994: 

Mobility Command/Con- 

trol 


10,000,000 


12,800,000 


27,500,000 
15,000,000 


Procurement, Defense 
Agencies, 1992: Defense 
Reconnaissance Support 
Frog 

Procurement, Defense- 
Wide, 1994: Landsat-7 ...... 

Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation, Air 
Force, 1993: Milstar 

Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation, Air 
Force, 1994: East-West 
Space Launch Facilities 

Research, Development, 

Test and Evaluation, 
Defense-Wide, 1994: 
BMDO (General Reduc- 
ion be 
ARPA Space (Medium 
Launch Vehicle) 
Foreign Material Acqui- 
sition and Exploitation 
Landsat-7 (НЕМІ) . 


10,000,000 
14,500,000 


50,000,000 


6,000,000 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 


50,000,000 
34,500,000 


250,300,000 
A-6 MODIFICATIONS 


The conferees agree that the Department 
of the Navy decision to retire all A-6 attack 
aircraft indicates that $10,000,000 provided 
for modifications is not needed and is avail- 
able for rescission. The Department of the 
Navy is directed to ensure that safety-of- 
flight modifications are performed on all air- 
craft as required, as long as the aircraft are 
in the active inventory. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$24,970,000 from unobligated balances of funds 
carried forward into fiscal year 1994 as pro- 
posed by the House and the Senate. 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$97,319,000 from unobligated balances of funds 
carried forward into fiscal year 1994 as pro- 
posed by the House and the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$30,000,000 of unobligated balances of funds 
carried forward into fiscal year 1994 instead 
of $16,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$40,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$107,300,000 from Energy Supply, Research 
and Development Activities as proposed by 
the Senate which includes a rescission of 
$10,000,000 for the superconducting magnetic 
energy storage (SMES) program instead of 
$97,300,000 as proposed by the House. 
URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$42,000,000 from unobligated balances in fis- 
cal year 1994 as proposed by the House and 
Senate. 

RELATED AGENCY 
NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$12,700,000 from the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission as proposed by the Senate and re- 
quested by the Administration. 

CHAPTER 5 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 

FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The conferees agree to a rescission of 
$27,910,500 of the paid-in capital of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment as proposed by the House. The con- 
ferees also agree to a limitation on the call- 
able capital portion of the United States 
share of the increases in capital stock in an 
amount not to exceed $902,439,500 as proposed 
by the House. The Senate had no similar pro- 
vision. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to delete the rescis- 
sion for the paid-in capital and the limita- 
tion on callable capital for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank proposed by the 
House. The Senate had no similar provision. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to delete the rescis- 

sion for the paid-in capital and the limita- 
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tion on callable capital for the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank proposed by the House. The 
Senate had no similar provision. The con- 
ferees encourage the Administration to work 
with the Asian Development Bank to facili- 
tate American companies ability to bid on 
the Bank’s projects, and also to consider 
opening an office in the United States. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 

FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to delete the rescis- 
sion for the United States contribution to 
the African Development Fund proposed by 
the Senate. The House had no similar provi- 
sion, 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to a rescission of 
$104,018,500 from the unexpended or unobli- 
gated funds made available for Development 
Assistance for fiscal year 1993 and prior 
years. The House proposed a rescission of 
$160,000,000 from fiscal year 1993 and prior 
years and the Senate proposed a rescission of 
$40,879,000 from fiscal year 1994 and prior 
years. The conferees also agree to delete the 
specific sources for this rescission proposed 
by the House. The Committees on Appropria- 
tions are to be consulted prior to final imple- 
mentation of the rescissions for Develop- 
ment Assistance. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to delete the rescis- 
sion of $3,000,000 for Operating Expenses of 
the Agency for International Development 
proposed by the Senate. The House had no 
similar provision. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to a rescission of 
$55,000,000 from the unexpended or unobli- 
gated balances of funds made available in fis- 
cal year 1994 and prior years for assistance to 
the new independent states of the former So- 
viet Union. The Senate proposed a rescission 
of $145,000,000. The House had no similar pro- 
vision. 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to a rescission of 
$61,350,000 from funds made available for fis- 
cal year 1993 and prior years for the Eco- 
nomic Support Fund. The House proposed a 
rescission of $90,000,000 from fiscal year 1993 
and prior years, while the Senate proposed a 
rescission of $32,700,000 from fiscal year 1994 
and prior years. The conferees also agree to 
delete the country and project specific 
sources proposed by the House. The conferees 
recommend that Economic Support Funds 
allocated for Central and South American 
countries not be used as sources for this re- 
scission. The Committees on Appropriations 
are to be consulted prior to final implemen- 
tation of all rescissions from the Economic 
Support Fund including those contained in 
the fiscal year 1994 Foreign Operations, Ex- 
port Financing, and Related Programs Ap- 
propriations bill. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to a rescission of 
$91,283,000 from grant funds made available 
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to the President for the Foreign Military Fi- 
nancing Program for fiscal year 1993 and 
prior years. The House proposed a $66,000,000 
rescission from fiscal year 1993 and prior 
years, while the Senate proposed two sepa- 
rate rescissions totaling $91,283,000. The con- 
ferees also agree to delete the country spe- 
cific sources proposed by the House. The 
Committees on Appropriations are to be con- 
sulted prior to the implementation of this 
rescission. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


The conferees agree to a rescission of 
$438,000 from funds made available to the 
President for Military Assistance in Public 
Law 102-391 and prior years as proposed by 
the Senate. The House had no similar provi- 
sion. 


CHAPTER 7 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $4,000,000 to reduce funds avail- 
able throughout the Department of Labor for 
salaries and expenses and administrative 
costs. The House and Senate bílls both in- 
cluded this rescission. The conference agree- 
ment also includes language requested by 
the President providing authority to use up 
to $1,750,000, from funds available to the De- 
partment of Labor, to fund the activities of 
an international Secretariat and establish 
the National Administrative Office within 
the Department, as required by the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
Labor Supplemental Agreement. The con- 
ferees direct the Department to notify the 
Committees concerning the source of fund- 
ing reallocated for this purpose. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $27,500,000, to reduce funds that 
were provided in Public Law 103-112 for sala- 
ries and expenses, including equipment, and 
administrative costs for the Department of 
Health and Human Services. The House and 
Senate bills included а rescission of 
$37,500,000 for this purpose. The conferees are 
agreed that these reductions should be dis- 
tributed to each agency proportionate to the 
increase in administrative funds that it re- 
ceived in the 1994 Appropriations Act. The 
conferees are further agreed that the Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of Health may 
allocate NIH's proportionate share of the ге- 
scission ($18,120,000) among the Institutes, 
Centers and Offices as he deems most appro- 
priate; and that the Assistant Secretary for 
Health may allocate the reduction for the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary ($2,723,000) 
among this Office’s activities provided that 
no activity is reduced below its 1993 level. 
The conferees expect the Department to fol- 
low the normal consultation and notification 
procedures with respect to these allocations 
prior to implementation. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $80,000,000, as included in both the 
House and Senate bills, from the automation 
initiative for which $300,000,000 was provided 
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in the FY 1994 Appropriations Act under the 
Limitation on Administrative Expenses ac- 
count. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $8,500,000 from funds available 
under P.L. 103-112. This provision was in- 
cluded in both House and Senate bills. It re- 
duces funds available throughout the Depart- 
ment of Education for salaries and expenses 
and administrative costs. 

CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $1,500,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate from the funds made available to the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate in Public Law 102-90. This rescission 
was not included in the House bill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSIONS) 


The conference agreement includes rescis- 
sions of $633,000 from various amounts made 
available in Public Law 101-520 and $2,352,000 
from various amounts made available in 
Public Law 102-90 for salaries and expenses, 
House of Representatives, as included in the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
CAPITOL BUILDINGS 


The conference agreement does not include 
a rescission of $3,000,000, as included in the 
House bill, of funds made available to the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol for energy efficient 
lighting retrofitting in the Capitol complex. 
The Senate deleted this rescission and di- 
rected the Architect of the Capitol to use 
these funds for converting and maintaining 
property and facilities at Fort Meade for 
long-term storage needs. The conferees agree 
with this directive. The energy efficient 
lighting funds are not needed because the 
conference agreement provides authority for 
the Architect of the Capitol to utilize the 
services of energy services companies to un- 
derwrite the cost of the retrofit program. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$1,000,000 of funds made available to the Li- 
brary of Congress in Public Law 103-69, as in- 
cluded in the Senate amendment. The House 
bill contained a rescission of $900,000 of funds 
made available to the Library of Congress in 
Public Law 103-69 and Public Law 98-396. The 
Librarian of Congress is directed to take the 
rescission amount from any net savings re- 
sulting from the retirement incentive pro- 
gram, and should advise the Committees on 
Appropriations of the plan proposed to carry 
out this rescission. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds $650,000 
from the amounts made available for sala- 
ries and expenses, General Accounting Of- 
fice, as included in the Senate amendment. 
The House bill rescinded $1,300,000. 
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CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $601,224,000 
for 10 appropriation accounts contained in 
Public Law 103-110, the Military Construc- 
tion Appropriations Act, 1994. The appropria- 
tion accounts and rescission amounts for 
each account are listed below: 


Military Construction, 
o 822.319.000 
Military Construction, 
N 13,969,000 
Military Construction, Air 
ТЫРЫ. РОИА 24,787,000 
Military Construction, De- 
fense-Wide ...................... 13,663,000 
Military Construction, 
Army National Guard ..... 7,568,000 
Military Construction, Air 
National Guard ............... 6,187,000 
Military Construction, 
Army Reserve 2,551,000 
Military Construction, 
Naval Reserve 626,000 
Military Construction, Air 
Force Reserve ................. 1,862,000 
Subtotal, Military Con- 
struction Accounts ...... 93,532,000 
Base Realignment and Clo- 
sure Account, Part III .... 507,692,000 


For the Military Construction accounts, 
the conferees agree to rescind $93,532,000. The 
rescission amounts are to be applied to the 
combination of project savings from favor- 
able bids, reduced overhead costs, and other 
cost reduction initiatives. The conferees di- 
rect that no individual project provided for 
in the Conference Report (House Report 103- 
278) may be terminated or reduced in scope 
by virtue of the above identified rescissions. 

The conferees also agree to revising the 
designated amount for environmental res- 
toration and compliance under Base Realign- 
ment and Closure, Part ІП from not less 
than $300,000,000 (as contained in Public Law 
103-110) to not less than $200,000,000. 


CHAPTER 10 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 

(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$10,067,000 in contract authority for the pay- 
ments to air carriers program, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of an estimated 
$10,068,243 proposed by the House. The con- 
ference agreement reflects a more recent es- 
timate of contract authority unavailable due 
to annual obligation limitations, and is con- 
sistent with the administration's most re- 
cent rescission request. 


RENTAL PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$1,781,000 for rental payments to the General 
Services Administration, as proposed by the 
administration and included in the Senate 
bill. The House bill contained no similar re- 
scission. The rescission reflects a revised es- 
timate of facility space requirements for the 
Department of Transportation in fiscal year 
1994. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds $750,000 
in FAA operations, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $2,750,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The agreement would rescind funds pro- 
vided for grants to vocational technical in- 
stitutions but restore the Senate’s proposed 
rescission in funding for the Mid-America 
Aviation Resource Consortium (MARC). 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$65,380,300 in facilities and equipment instead 
of $29,451,111 as proposed by the House and 
$65,205,300 as proposed by the Senate. The 
agreement includes all rescissions proposed 
by the Senate and, in addition, $175,000 in fis- 
cal year 1993 airway science funds originally 
provided for а grant to Central Washington 
State University. 

GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $488,200,000 in contract authority 
from the grants-in-aid for airports program, 
as proposed by the administration and in- 
cluded in both the House and Senate bills. 
This rescission will have no impact on the 
airport improvement program, since the 
funding is not available for obligation in fis- 
cal year 1994. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement provides for re- 
scission of $41,828,455 in highway funds from 
the following projects: 


Project Amount 
Sky Harbor Airport access 
road, 1992 AZ ................... $2,100,000 
Route 152 improvements, 
CFP 1.600.000 


U.S. 101 scenic byway, CA 
1-65/1-10 connection study, 


480,000 
683,939 
735,250 
400,000 
1,756,709 


1,440,000 
3,446,600 


U.S. 20 Realignment, IA .... 
State highway 30, IA 
I-70 and 110th Street, KN ... 
Southeast Kansas corridor 


S 1.376.000 
1-49/U.S. 167 extension, LA 600,000 
Blackstone River bikeway, 

CCC ЧОЕ ДРА 212,032 
I-20 interchange, MS .. 1,620,000 
Pearl River bridge, MS 1,600,000 


Telegraph Ave/I-255 inter- 


change, MO ..................... 40,000 
Lake Road bay outlet 

ӘНДЕ ЖИЕ aan 4,249,893 
Albert Street to IR-80, OH 3,600,000 
Pondcreek Road, OK .......... 2,845,500 
Donora Park access road, 

C ²˙ A EA 640.000 
Lawyersburg Road. PA Ў 2,517,473 
U.S. 35 relocation, WW. . 406,920 
Bridges on federal dams .... 9,478,139 


RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement includes the re- 
scission of $20,000,000 from the right-of-way 
revolving fund as proposed by the Senate. 
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The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement includes no re- 
scission for the national advanced driving 
simulator as proposed by the Senate. The 
House bill proposed a rescission of $7,056,000. 
The conferees agree that unobligated bal- 
ances of $3,095,000 for the advanced driving 
simulator will be rescinded in the fiscal year 
1995 transportation appropriations bill ex- 
cept in the event that the University of Iowa 
raises $7,750,000 of the $11,000,000 in non-DOT 
matching funds which are required before 
construction of the simulator can begin. 
Documentation should be in the form of 
written commitments totalling $7,750,000 
which detail the amounts of contributions 
and the schedule for receipt of those con- 
tributions by the federal government; such 
documentation must be received by the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion prior to conference action on the fiscal 
year 1995 transportation appropriations bill. 

HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 

(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $219,750,000 in unobligated bal- 
ances of contract authority for four highway 
traffic safety grant programs as proposed by 
the Senate, with technical modifications. 
These funds are not available for obligation 
due to limitations on obligations in annual 
appropriations acts. Thus, the conference ac- 
tion will not impact planned fiscal year 1994 
awards of state highway traffic safety 
grants. The House bill contained no similar 
rescission. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $17,000,000 in the railroad research 
and development program, as proposed by 
the administration and included in the Sen- 
ate bill. The House bill contained no similar 
rescission. The agreement reduces fiscal year 
1994 funding for magnetic levitation (maglev) 
research and development from $20,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. In addition, the agreement pro- 
vides that funds appropriated in fiscal year 
1994 for the railroad research and develop- 
ment program may be executed through con- 
tracts and grants. 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement includes a re- 
scission of $3,308,935 from the discretionary 
grants program of the Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration, instead of $40,478,975 as pro- 
posed by the House and $808,935 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

The conferees agree that the rescission 
should be taken from the Buffalo, New York, 
Naval Park Station ($808,935) and the Clark 
County, Nevada bus project ($2,500,000). 

CHAPTER 11 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $6,400,000 
from Information Systems as proposed by 
the Senate. 
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INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF REVENUE 
(RESCISSION) 


The conferees have rescinded $127,691,000 in 
obligational authority made available in pre- 
vious appropriations acts for the following 


buildings: 
District of Columbia: General Services Ad- 
ministration, Headquarters, $97,691,000; 


Southeast Federal Center, $20,000,000; and 
Army Corps of Engineers, Headquarters. 
$10,000,000. 

The conferees declined to make specific re- 
scissions in Federal building projects which 
were informally submitted to the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations by the 
General Services Administration (GSA) as a 
result of the Time-Out and Review" proc- 
ess. The conferees took this action as the 
Congress has not received a formal rescission 
request from the Administration for these 
projects. As а result, the conferees did not 
have the benefit of detailed information re- 
quired to thoroughly review the effects of 
the rescissions as proposed by GSA. The con- 
ferees are open to considering specific rescis- 
sions in prospectus-level projects if and when 
they are formally submitted by the adminis- 
tration to the Congress in the form of a spe- 
cial message. 

The conferees have also rescinded $6,000,000 
in fiscal year 1994 funds from the rental of 
space account. Finally, the conferees in- 
serted a proviso which changes the name of 
the Federal Courthouse in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina to the Donald Stuart Rus- 
sell Federal Courthouse", 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


Тһе conferees agree not to repeal Section 
630 of Public Law 102-393. 


CHAPTER 12 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement deletes a rescis- 
sion of $26,000,000 from construction, major 
projects as proposed by the House. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE GRANTS 
(HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Rescinds $66,000,000 from the homeowner- 
ship and opportunity for people everywhere 
grants account as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $50,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The conferees have agreed to permit the Sec- 
retary to determine where the reduction is 
to be taken as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of the specific designations as proposed 
by the House. Reductions should be taken 
subject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines and consistent with the direction pro- 
vided in the explanatory statement on H.R. 
3759 included by the Senate in the Congres- 
sional Record of February 10, 1994. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$25,000,000 of unobligated funds earmarked 
for Section 8 amendments as proposed by the 
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House and $75,000,000 of unobligated funds 
earmarked for the preservation program 
rather than $325,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are concerned about 
the slow pace of the Department's obligation 
of funds appropriated for preservation activi- 
ties. The conferees direct the Department to 
submit a report by April 1, 1994 that provides 
a detailed plan for the obligation of remain- 
ing preservation appropriations. In addition, 
the conferees will consider taking steps to 
cover any actual future shortfalls in funding 
preservation subsidies, should they material- 
ize, through the reprogramming or normal 
appropriations process. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE RENEWAL OF EXPIRING 

SECTION 8 CONTRACTS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$76,000,000 of unobligated 1994 and prior year 
Section 8 contract renewal funds rather than 
$20,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
Senate bill contained no similar provision. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
CHEMICAL SAFETY AND HAZARD INVESTIGATION 
BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds $770,000 
from the Board as proposed by the Senate. 
The House had no comparable provision. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING 
FUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$22,000,000 from the water infrastructure 
State Revolving Funds account as proposed 
by the House. The Senate had no comparable 
provision. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$2,000,000 from the emergency management 
planning and assistance account as proposed 
by the House. The Senate had no comparable 
provision. Reductions should be taken sub- 
ject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement гезсіпдв 
$63,000,000 from the research and develop- 
ment account as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $25,000,000 as proposed by the House. 
Reductions should be taken subject to the 
normal reprogramming guidelines and con- 
sistent with the direction provided in the ex- 
planatory statement on H.R. 3759 included by 
the Senate in the Congressional Record of 
February 10, 1994. 

SPACE FLIGHT, CONTROL, AND DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$32,000,000 from space flight, control, and 
data communications as requested by the 
Administration and proposed by the Senate. 
The House had no comparable provision. Re- 
ductions should be taken subject to the nor- 
mal reprogramming guidelines and consist- 
ent with the direction provided in the ex- 
planatory statement on H.R. 3759 included by 
the Senate in the Congressional Record of 
February 10, 1994. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$25,000,000 from construction of facilities as 
proposed by both Houses. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$5,000,000 from the research and related ac- 
tivities account. Reductions should be taken 
subject to the normal reprogramming guide- 
lines. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$5,000,000 from academic research infrastruc- 
ture instead of $10,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. The Senate had no comparable provi- 
sion. Reductions should be taken subject to 
the normal reprogramming guidelines. 


NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$5,000,000 from the Corporation for National 
and Community Service as proposed by the 
House. The Senate had no comparable provi- 
sion. Reductions should be taken subject to 
the normal reprogramming guidelines. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The conference agreement contains lan- 
guage, included in the House bill as a proviso 
under а rescission heading and in Section 402 
of the Senate amendment, that provides the 
Architect of the Capitol with the authority 
given to all heads of agencies in Section 155 
of the Energy Policy Act of 1992 regarding 
contracting with energy services companies. 
PROHIBITION OF BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS NOT 

LAWFULLY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


The conferees have agreed to include sec- 
tion 403, which prohibits benefits for individ- 
uals not lawfully within the United States. 
The conference agreement reflects a further 
modification of the Senate-passed language 
which was а modification of the House- 
passed language. The conference modifica- 
tion inserts a provision to assure that no dis- 
crimination occurs during implementation 
of this section. 

The conferees direct that each federal en- 
tity shall use its own discretion to determine 
the reasonable steps that shall be taken to 
determine whether an individual receiving 
funds is lawfully in the United States. 

SECTION 405 

The conferees have agreed to include in the 
conference agreement a provision included in 
both the House and Senate passed bills deal- 
ing with a sense of Congress provision on 
purchasing only American-made equipment 
and products with the funds included in the 
bill. 

CORPORATIONS 
RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 
SECTION 406 

The conference agreement includes bill 
language extending the RTC civil statute of 
limitations as proposed by the Senate. 

SECTION 407 

Adds language proposed by the Senate 
which repeals sections 3508 (except sub- 
section (b)) and 3509 of P.L. 102-575, Three Af- 
filiated Tríbes and Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe Equitable Compensation Act and adds 
new language providing that the U.S. Army 
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Corps of Engineers should proceed, with the 
Secretary of the Interior, to designate excess 
lands and transfer them pursuant to Public 
Law 93-599. 


WALTER REED ARMY INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 
SECTION 408 


The conferees have included language pro- 
posed by the Senate which states that it is 
the sense of the Congress that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should proceed with con- 
struction of a new facility for the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research at Forest 
Glen, Maryland, not later than 45 days after 
enactment of this Act. 

DENIAL OF DISABILITY BENEFITS FOR 
SUBSTANCE ABUSERS 


The conference agreement deletes, without 
prejudice, language included in the Senate 
bill which would have amended titles П and 
XVI of the Social Security Act to deny social 
security disability benefits to individuals 
who engage in criminal activity to support 
substance abuse, by counting the proceeds of 
such activity as earnings“ in determining 
whether they are engaging in substantial 
gainful activity. The House bill included no 
similar provision. The conferees are deeply 
concerned about this issue, and have deferred 
to the authorizing committees who have ex- 
pressed similar concern, as well as their in- 
tentions to take action on this matter. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN AUXILIARY FLIGHT 
SERVICE STATION 


The conference agreement includes a pro- 
vision, as proposed by the Senate, which re- 
quires the Federal Aviation Administration 
to establish and operate an auxiliary flight 
service station in Marquette, Michigan by 
September 1, 1994, using available funds. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 
According to the FAA, this area meets the 
agency's requirements for an auxiliary flight 
service station, and is in the agency’s cur- 
rent plan for establishment of such stations. 
However, that plan has been delayed, causing 
significant problems in Marquette because of 
unique weather conditions. 

TECHNICAL CORRECTION 


The conferees agree to the provision (Sec- 
tion 410) proposed by the Senate that amends 
Section 347 of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Year 1994 dealing with 
any claim of the United States against an in- 
dividual which relates to a payment under a 
productivity gainsharing program. 

LANDSAT 7 


The conferees include a general provision 
(Section 411) permitting the Secretary of De- 
fense to transfer up to $90,000,000 from Pro- 
curement, Defense-wide, 1994/1996 to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) to be used only for LANDSAT 7. 
No funds may be transferred until the Ad- 
ministrator of NASA certifies a plan that 
fully funds the LANDSAT 7 program within 
the NASA budget for fiscal year 1995 and be- 
yond, and such plan has been submitted to 
the appropriate Congressional oversight 
committees. 


WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 
DAVID R. OBEY, 
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LOUIS STOKES, 
TOM BEVILL, 
JOHN Р. MURTHA, 
JULIAN C. DIXON, 
Vic Fazio, 
W.G. (BILL) HEFNER, 
STENY H. HOYER, 
Bos CARR, 
RICHARD J. DURBIN, 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
RALPH REGULA, 
Bos LIVINGSTON 
(except for S. 409 of 
the Senate amend- 
ment), 
JERRY LEWIS, 
HAROLD ROGERS, 
JOE SKEEN, 
JOHN EDWARD PORTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

PATRICK LEAHY, 

JIM SASSER, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

DALE BUMPERS, 

FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 

TOM HARKIN, 

BARBARA А, MIKULSKI, 

HARRY REID, 

J. ROBERT KERREY, 

HERB KOHL, 

PATTY MURRAY, 

DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 

TED STEVENS, 

THAD COCHRAN, 

ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 

ARLEN SPECTER, 

PETE V. DOMENICI, 

PHIL GRAMM, 

CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

SLADE GORTON, 

MITCH MCCONNELL, 

CONNIE MACK, 

CONRAD BURNS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the order of the House of 
today, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 3759), making emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see immediately preceding por- 
tions of the RECORD.) 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of today, the con- 
ference report is considered as read. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MCDADE] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa ГМг. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which is revise and extend their re- 
marks on the conference report to ac- 
company H.R. 3759, and that I may in- 
clude tabular and extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemen from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
today we bring to the floor the con- 
ference agreement on the fiscal year 
1994 emergency supplemental appro- 
priations bill, H.R. 3759. On February 3, 
1994, the House passed this bill. Late 
last night the Senate completed action 
on it. Early this morning conferees met 
so that we could bring this conference 
report to the floor and get emergency 
funding to those in need as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This conference agreement includes 
$7.8 billion of disaster funds to provide 
relief from the southern California 
earthquake, $1.2 billion for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for peacekeeping and 
peace enforcing activities, $685 million 
for additional recovery activities from 
the Midwest floods of 1993, and $315 
million for delayed highway recon- 
struction due to the Loma Prietta 
earthquake. These amounts are $250 
million larger than the House passed 
bill for the Midwest flood recovery and 
$50 million larger for the southern Cali- 
fornia earthquake recovery. 

Title П includes several non- 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions in the amount of $1.041 billion. 
The major ones are $61.4 million to the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, $698 mil- 
lion for veterans compensation and 
benefits, and $103.2 million for veterans 
benefits readjustments. These are man- 
datory programs and must be provided. 

Title ІП includes $3.250 billion of re- 
scissions. This is $689 million more 
than the House bill. This is an impor- 
tant step toward deficit reduction. 

The more major provisions included 
in title IV are a modified provision pro- 
hibiting assistance to persons unlaw- 
fully in the United States, and an ex- 
tension of the RTC statute of limita- 
tions. Other more minor items are also 
included. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
reflects a sound, fiscally responsible 
bill. We have moved the emergency bill 
quickly. I urge its adoption. 

At this point in the RECORD, I will in- 
sert a table that provides more detail 
on this conference agreement. 
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FY 1994 EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER PURPOSES (H.R. 3759) 
Conference Conference 
5и ntal House Senate Conference compared with —— 
west House 
TITLE | - EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Soil Conservation Service 


103-204 


103-204 


103-199 
103-204 
103-199 


103-189 


254,750,000 254,750,000 254,750,000 254,750,000 
(Limitation on direct loans) .. (1,109,000,000) (1,109,000,000)  (1,109,000,000) (1,109,000,000) 
Administrative eps . .. 55,000,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 e атсын а нб» 
Total, Chapter 2: 
New budget (obligational) authority ................. 309,750,000 309,750,000 309,750,000 e . 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - MILITARY 
Military Personnel 


Military personnel, Air Force. 
Total, Military Personnel... ..... ... .. 


Operation and Maintenance 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corps of Engineers - Civil 
Flood control and coastal emetgencies 70,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 ТО000:090 сыныб» ыбылы айы 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Highway Administration 
Federal-aid highways (Highway Trust Fund): 


relief program ....... — 
Emergency program 


Total, Chapter 6: 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Veterans Health Administration 
Medical оше. 2A: аанын 21,000,000 21,000,000 21,000,000 aasee - 
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FY 1994 EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER PURPOSES (H.R. e a continued 
ся а ua Ноџѕе Senate Conference compared wih ed wih 


45,600,000 45,600,000 45,600,000 
66,600,000 66,600,000 66,600,000 


103-204 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Housing Programs 
103-199 
103-204 annual contributions for assisted housing....... 
103-199 Flexible subsidy fUNd ... 
Total, Housing Programs .............. .. u.. 

Community Planning and Development 
103-199 
103-207 Community development grants .... . . 500,000,000 250,000,000 500,000,000 500,000,000 +250,000,000 


Total, м, Саит: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
CHAPTER 8 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
103-199 
103-204 
103-207 500,000,000 550,000,000 


9,719,150,000 10,019,150,000 


(8,819,150, (9,069,150, 
(900,000, (950, 
(1,109,000, (1,109,000, 
— — oss ooch 11,068, * 1,000, * 11,068, 
103-179 Extension Semce. .. . . .. . . . 1,400,000 ........ ( — prea 009 1,400,000 ( 1400080 р 128859 eee m 
PEN ОЗО): 2 (4,593,000) (+ 100,000) (+4,593,000) 
103-179 Salaries and expenses . . . . (2840000) |. emet (2,284,000) (2,284,000) 72.284, 00... 
+1,400,000 ᷓ— 
(15,661,000) (+ 1,100,000) (+ 15,661,000) 
ыды 20,000,000 +20,000,000 +20,000,000 
риста к кемеейелі 1 
103-179 actes. . . . . NS OPEN SH ðV , ̃— 
"RELATED AGENCY 
Office of the United States Trade Representative 
103-179 
103-207 Salaries and expenses. . . . . . ... . . . . . . „ 75.000 550,000 +550,000 +475,000 
Total, Chapter 
New budge budget — authority .... Soo 75,000 20,550,000 +20,550,000 +20,475,000 
CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
103-179 Resource management (by transfer) 100. ‚100, 100. 2,100, 
103-179 (апа acquisition (by әд, не In Y Ё, i 8 Х 12000 
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Conference 
Doc Зу Ноизе Senate Conference lui oi win sepas төп 


103-179 13,102,000 13,102,000 +13,102,000 
103-179 1,274,000 1,274,000 41,274,000 
103-179 (+5,000;000) 
103-179 12,363,000 12,363,000 


* 26,739,000 


26,739,000 26,739,000 26,739,000 
(12,100,000) (12,100,000) (11,100,000) (+ 11,100,000) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment and Training Administration 


103-179 Advances to the Unemployment Trust Fund .. 61,400,000 61,400,000 61,400,000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
103-179 Salaries and expenses ...... ...... ...... .. . 10100000: „ 10,100,000 10,100,000 
Departmental Management 


Total, Department of Labor. ... . 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
103-179 Salaries and expenses... — 
Health Care Financing ‘Administration 


103-179 Office of the Secretary... 480,000. ...... . 450,000 450,000 *450,000 .... .. 


103-178 Secretary of the Senate... ... .. .. 600,000 . 600,000 600,000 +600000 — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Payments to Widows and Heirs of Deceased 
Members of Congress 


— r , . absaneneeorgiorennsecensenes ieee 133,600 +133,600 + 133,600 


Total, Chapter 5: 
New budget (obligational) аш!һогйу................. ҰДАЙ) ань 1,050,000 1,183,600 +1,183,600 +133,600 


103-179 R pean 10,000,000 — eee. 10,000,000 10,000,000 +10,000,000 — isses 
103-179 eee eee eee (4,452,000) | а... (4,452,000) (4,452,000) (44,452,000) F 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
103-207 -5,320,000 
103-207 -1,030,000 
103-207 (-6,000,000) 
көмекке +13,125,000 
+6,775,000 
(:8,000,000) 
Veterans Benefits Administration 
103-179 Сот lon and 698,000,000 698,000,000 *- 698,000, 
103-179 Екей төлеуі 103,200,000 103,200,000 + — 
Total, Veterans Benefits Administration 801,200,000 801,200,000 +801,200,000 


Veterans Health Administration 


Medical administration and miscellaneous operating 
K „ © эана нен. | olepsebiveestpusieenanteeds (3,500,000) (2,500,000) (42,500,000) (1,000,000) 
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Conference Conference 
Doc House Senate Conference compared with spend wb 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Housing Programs 
103-158 annual contributions for assisted housing .. 


103-179 (20,000,000,000) (+20,000,000,000) 
103-179 {2,000,000,000) (%2,000,000,000) . 
103-179 300,000 4800000. алас 
103-179 
+897,500, 
(+877,500, 
(+20,000, 
+2,500, 
(* 22,000,000, 
* 1,041,997,600 * 23,383,600 
(* 1,021,997 * 23,383,600) 
+20, 
+ 14,700, 
(722.000, 000, 
4 
TITLE Ill - RESCINDING CERTAIN 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
PROPOSED TO BE RESCINDED IN SPECIAL 
MESSAGES TRANSMITTED TO THE CONGRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT 
ON NOVEMBER 1, 1993 AND FEBRUARY 7, 1994 
103-157 
103-157 
103-157 Cooperative State Research Service 
103-157 Bulldings and facilities 
103-157 -12,167,000 
103-157 «ЗЛЕ ДОО слона. уена кана * 12,167,000 
3 -21,158,000 ee 
Farmers Home Administration 
Rural нора Insurance Fund Program Account: 
103-205 Single famiy (вес. 502) 
ing! ; 
103-205 Rental 
103-205 
103-205 
ricultural Credit Insurance Fund Program 
103-205 Credit sales of acquired property: Loan subsidy. 80% -5,094,000 -8,000,000 
Rural Deve! 
Loan sul 10,000,000 
Rural housing vouche! -25,000,000 
Rural water and waste -12,500,000 
Salaries and ехрепзезѕ........................ * -12,167,000 
Total, Farmers Home Administration ..... 102,667,000 
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би House Senate Conference 3 ern 
House — 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Rural Electrification and Telephone Loans Program 
Account: 
Direct loan subsidies: 
-3,222,000 -1,811,000 -1,611,000 +1,611,000 
-3,388,000 -1,694,000 -1,694,000 +1,694,000 
LE Lo E E A E E © AQ TSS OCG: sisse -6,610,000 -3,305,000 -3,305,000 +3,305,000 
Food and Nutrition Service . — “2а: 
Commodity supplemental food ГОРИН -12,600,000 -12,600,000 -8,100,000 -10,000,000 * 2,600,000 -3,900,000 
үсе} eee сакла Н . 6,000,000 5,200,000 s «8,000,000 ^ +5,200,000 
Total, Food and Nutrition Service ......................... -12,600,000 -18,600,000 -11,300,000 -10,000,000 +8,600,000 + 1,300,000 


103-205 
103-205 


103-157 
103-157 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Public Law 480 Program Account: 
Title | - Credit sales: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Operations, research, and facilities...... 
Construction 


National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration 


Information infrastructure grants...... 
Economic Development Administration 


THE JUDICIARY 
Courts of Appeals, District Courts, and Other 
Judicial Services 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of Foreign Affairs 
Diplomatic and consular programs 
intenance 


United States Information Agency 


‘ducational cultural exc! rams... 
Radio construction ce 
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Doc House Senate Conference aman Mr c йн 
No. 


CHAPTER 3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - MILITARY 


103-157 -24,970,000 -24,970,000 -24,970,000 -24,970,000 
103-157 -97,319,000 -97,319,000 -87,319,000 -97,319,000 
103-157 -16,000,000 -16,000,000 -40,000,000 -30,000,000 -14,000,000 + 10,000,000 
103-157 
103-205 Energy supply, research and activities. -107,300,000 -97,300,000 -107,300,000 -107,300,000 -10,000,000 
103-157 U supply and enrichment -42,000,000 -42,000,000 -42,000,000 -42,000,000 

Total, Department of Energy... . 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 

103-205 Salaries and expenses . .ws. *12,700,000 .......................... -12,700,000 -12,700,000 *12,/00,000 2 

Total, Chapter 4: 

nil T —7—ð6—ðÄ.y -300,289,000 277,589,000 324,289,000 -314,289,000 -36,700,000 + 10,000,000 
CHAPTER 5 


MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
international Financial Institutions 
Contribution to the Intemational Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development: 


-27,910,500 27.910.500 -27,910,500 
(902,439,500) (902,438, 902,439,500) 
[ДД s paid-in capital 
er INA 
Contribution to the Asian Development Bank: 
* 13,026,366 


Paid-in capital А -13,026,366 


(873053566) (927650000) 
+29, , 
(*721,846,169) (-902;439,500) 


103-157 


Economic support hind 
Assistance to former republics of the Soviet Union.. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Foreign Military Financing Program: 
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Doc House Senate Conference compares al with 
com 
No. House — 
CHAPTER 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
DESEAN Construction and anadromous fish ........................ 2.2222 4404.20. -3,874,000 -3,874,000 N 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
103-205 Biomass energy development ... . u. -16,275,000 -16,275,000 -16,275,000 AT e ——————— 


Total, 8: 
MES эзле =з -16,275,000 -20,149,000 -20,149,000 e ———T—— —— - 


CHAPTER 7 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Supplemental security income program .................... 
Limitation on administrative expenses: Trust funds. 


Total, Department of Health and Human 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
ee. Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 8епа!е.......__........................... 22422227 412... -1,500,000 -1,500,000 00 


* Salaries and expenses. . . ..... . . 


Total, House of Representatives .... 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Capitol Buildings and Grounds 
Sassi р. о... аана анааан үн тне t c  -—— айра. 78,000 „ . r 
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FY 1994 EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER PURPOSES (H.R. 3759), continued 


Doc ntal House 
No. 
CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - MILITARY 
-22,319,000 
-13,969,000 
-24,787,000 
s -13,663,000 
-251,854,000 -7,568,000 
-105,138,000 -6,187,000 
-19,807,000 -2,551,000 
-4,438,000 000 
-18,759,000 


Total, Military construction . .. . . .. . . .. 
Atlantic Ti ization Infrastructure. 
S 8 account, Part il. 


CHAPTER 10 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Office of the Secretary 


Fames io we enfer даъво sel ушу Trt 
103-205 Fund)..............— 
103-205 Rental paymenis 


-10,068,243 


Coast Guard 
103-205 Operati —— 
103-205 puse inpar construction, and improvements ... 2 
Total, Coast Guard .......... ——— конь 
Federal Aviation Administration 
103-157 Operations -2,750,000 - 
103-157 Facilities & & S rod (Аїр dà ‘Airway "Trust Fund). ~40,257,111 -29,451,111 
еөз in-aid pon & inc T 
103-205 КЕЧ) eee -— -488,200,000 -488,200,000 
Total, Federal Aviation Administration .................. -531,207,111 -518,401,111 
Federal Highway Administration 
163.205 Federal-aid h pas Cu Trust Fund) 
1 4 
кимме Right-of-way гез ing Fui (lighway T Trust Fu 


Total, Federal Highway Administration.. 
National icol ic Safety Administration 


Senate 


Conference 


-10,067,000 


-1,781,000 


Conference 
спрете wat 


-22,319,000 


. -65,380,300 -35,929,189 -175,000 
-488,200,000 Eu ———M— 
-556,155,300 -554,330,300 -35,929,189 * 1,825,000 

-35,696,647 -41,828,455 *43,945,767 
-20,000,000 -20,000,000 -20,000,000 
-55,696,647 -81,828,455 *23,945,767 
* 7,056,000 
-219,750,000 
-17,000,000 -17,000,000 -17,000,000 h 
-808,935 -3,308,935 +37,170,040 -2,500,000 
-861,258,882 -868,065,690 199,287,139 -6,806,808 
-6,400,000 -6,400,000 "8,400,000 . . 
-127,691,000 -127,691,000 1.888.000 .. . . 
8.000. -6,000,000 -6,000,000 
-127,691,000 -133,691,000 -7,669,000 -6,000,000 
-134,091,000 -140,091,000 -14,069,000 -6,000,000 


“ы. Railroad Administration 
103-205 Railroad research and деуе!ортеп\........................... -17,000,000 — 
Federal Transit Administration 
103-157 Discretionary grants (Highway Trust Fund) . -52,037,325 -40,478,975 
Total, ш. сари 10: 
ЙО. о ре аны анар ашынан 794,061,170 -668,778,551 
CHAPTER 11 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Internal Revenue Service 
Se. Information systems... — — — — — — —' 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
103-157 Federal Puidings Fund: 
103-205 Constructi -127,691,000 -126,022,000 
-126,022,000 
. неран днн ннан). -127,691,000 -126,022,000 
CHAPTER 12 
DEPARTMENT ОҒ VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Departmental Administration 
Construction, major projects. -26,000,000 


" * 26,000,000 
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Doc 


No. 


Conference Conference 
Su House Senate Conference compared with сөл кене» 
uest House 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Emergency management planning and assistance. 


Research and development.... 
Space flight, control, and data communications. 


Federal Emergency Management Agency 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


ion of !асїїйїез................... ЙРЙ ОН 


Total, National VERSNS ке Spa 


National Science Foundation 


National Service Initiative 
Corporation for national and community service ....... 


Total, 9 


Total, Title Ш: - 
Везсїззїопв......................... " 2.56 1.426.551 -23,413,447,882 -3,256,872,690 -695,446,139 +156,575,192 
(Limitation on trust funds) .. (-80,000,000) -80,000,000) dena 


7,804,274,910 %646,551,461 +179,958,792 


7,157,723,449 
(8,819, 150,000) (10,091, 147,600) (+1,271,997,600) (+23,383,600) 
(20,000,000 20, 000) . „ 


(950,000,000 Y ч M 
(-2,561,426,551 (3,256,872,690 (:695,446, 800 (186.575.192 
А (4564 s (29.261.000 (14.700.000 (47,661,000) 
. "000,000, 422.000.000.000 Ў 


(+4,452,000) 


February 11, 1994 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
conference report. By passing this 
agreement, we will assure a quick re- 
sponse to the needs of the victims of 
the Northridge/Los Angeles earth- 
quake. 

ÜThe conference agreement provides 
nearly $8 billion for earthquake relief, 
as well as an additional $2 billion for 
other emergencies, including the costs 
of our defense peacekeeping and hu- 
manitarian operations in Somalia, 
Bosnia, and Iraq. This is just slightly 
above the House-passed figure, and is 
in accord with revised administration 
requests. 

In addition, the conference report 
provides over $3.2 billion in rescissions, 
nearly $700 million more than the 
amount of rescissions passed by the 
House. This brings to a close, for the 
Appropriations Committee, a deficit 
reduction effort that started last fall. 

Finally, the conference report con- 
tains some additional nonemergency 
supplementals included in the Senate 
bill in response to requests contained 
in the President's budget submitted 
last Monday. This includes $800 million 
for veterans compensation and read- 
justment assistance, and $61 million for 
the unemployment trust fund, both 
mandatory accounts which must be 
provided. In addition, there are about 
$150 million in discretionary 
supplementals, mostly in response to 
administration requests. 

In terms of issues of interest to the 
Members, the conference report in- 
cludes the D'Amato language, extend- 
ing the statute of limitations on RTC 
civil litigation. It also includes com- 
promise language concerning illegal 
aliens and emergency assistance. And 
it does not include buy-out provisions, 
due to the inability to get Senate con- 
currence. 

Overall, Mr. Speaker, I support this 
agreement, produced on a very short 
timetable, with conferees braving the 
snow this morning to allow this bill to 
be enacted speedily into law, and I urge 
its adoption. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDADE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
my good friend. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and we will not delay 
this vote coming up. I just wanted to 
ask the gentleman the following: 

There was a Senator COHEN amend- 
ment which would have prohibited 
those that are incarcerated for violent 
crimes and illegal drug use from re- 
ceiving funds that come out of the So- 
cial Security trust fund. 

What happened to that amendment? 
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Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to my good friend from New York 
that philosophically I think we all sup- 
ported that amendment, but the au- 
thorizing committee in this case, the 
Committee on Ways and Means, wrote 
a letter over to the committee strongly 
objecting to our consideration of it as 
a matter of jurisdiction. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, in the spirit of 
comity, yielded to the Committee on 
Ways and Means’ assertion of its au- 
thority, and it went out of the bill. 

Mr. SOLOMON. The gentleman is 
right; it was a very good amendment, 
and I certainly hope we can pursue 
that later on this year. 

There was also the D'Amato amend- 
ment which extended the statute of 
limitations on the RTC law for fraud 
and gross negligence. I thought I heard 
the gentleman mention that. We in- 
structed the conferees in this House to 
keep that in this bill. Was that kept in 
the bill? 

Mr. MCDADE. May I say to my friend 
that he will be delighted to know that 
it is in the bill unfettered by any addi- 
tional language or changes. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
MCDADE] for helping to keep that in 
the bill and thank him for yielding. I 
say to him, thanks for the good work 
you do. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANZULLO]. 

Mr. MANZULLO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in reluctant support of the conference 
report, and I think that the Members 
of the House of Representatives and 
the people of this country should be 
aware of the fact that reform has been 
long overdue in the manner in which 
the House of Representatives does busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, buried in this con- 
ference report, buried in this bill that 
provides for $10 billion for relief to the 
earthquake victims, are matters that I 
do not believe would ever pass the 
House of Representatives. For example, 
$10 million has been placed in this bill 
for the purpose of renovating Penn Sta- 
tion. Now we are talking about earth- 
quake relief, not about a train wreck. 

And buried in this bill is $117.2 mil- 
lion to implement the United States- 
Russia agreement on space coopera- 
tion. We are trying to repair roads and 
infrastructure in the State of Califor- 
nia at a time we are talking about put- 
ting American and Russian astronauts 
in space when the entire Russian econ- 
omy has been totally decimated. We do 
not need to spend $117 million. 

Nor do we need to go over the legisla- 
tive appropriations bill and spend an 
additional $450,000 to cover compensa- 
tion costs of the Office of Senate Legal 
Counsel. 

Nor do we need to spend an addi- 
tional $600,000 to provide for contract 
services, including the costs of outside 
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counsel paying for lawyers with money 
that should be used to pay for earth- 
quake relief. 

Mr. Speaker, that has been buried in 
this bill, a bill that the Members of the 
House of Representatives received here 
20 minutes ago that is going to cost the 
taxpayers $11 billion. 

And, Mr. Speaker, buried in this bill 
also is $1.4 million to fight the potato 
blight fungus. 

Now, when we are talking about 
earthquake relief, let us talk about 
earthquake relief. Let us not have а 
grab bag. Let us not have a Christmas 
tree. 

Mr. Speaker, I reluctantly rise in 
support of the conference report be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary for the 
people in California to have earth- 
quake assistance, but next time, next 
time, this practice cannot be tolerated. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say to my 
good friend from Pennsylvania who is a 
good friend, and I appreciate his men- 
tioning the fact that we were unable, 
unfortunately, to add to this legisla- 
tion what is essentially an emergency, 
and that is the reason we acted yester- 
day, by 391 to 17, and that is to get the 
buyout authority so we can preclude 
risk and manage the reduction on 
which we have all agreed, the 252,000, in 
as considered and as fair a way as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was my perception that 
every member of the conference agreed 
on taking that action in the manner 
that the House had decided to do, we 
were unable to do that. The Senate was 
proceeding by unanimous consent. 
They have now passed legislation, also 
by unanimous consent, which includes 
provisions on which neither side of this 
House, I think, was consulted or is in 
agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that only to make 
it clear that on this side there was no 
agreement as to the unanimous con- 
sent on the buyouts that was passed by 
the Senate after passing this legisla- 
tion. I regret that we have delayed this 
process going forward. It was appro- 
priate that we act today and send this 
matter to the President so that the ad- 
ministrative agencies could have pro- 
ceeded as quickly as possible, No. 1, to 
ensure the employees of the situation 
that was existing; and, No. 2, to iden- 
tify from a management standpoint the 
best way to proceed to reduce the num- 
bers that are necessary if we are to at- 
tain the 252,000, and, importantly, as 
we discussed on both sides of the aisle 
and agreed on both sides of the aisle, to 
provide for the $20-plus billion in sav- 
ings that the reduction in the Federal 
force will result in. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that we were 
unable to solve this today. 
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I do want to say again to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
MCDADE], to the acting chair on our 
side, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH], and, as well, to the chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and the ranking member on that side, 
Senator BYRD and Senator HATFIELD, 
as well as Senators DOMENICI and STE- 
VENS who worked tirelessly during this 
day to try to bring this matter to clo- 
sure on this day, to thank them for 
their efforts on behalf of all of us who 
believe this matter needs to be re- 
solved as quickly as possible. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, before 
yielding, and I am going to yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland, but, before I 
do, I want to commend my colleague 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] for his long 
hours of work with my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS], and 
others to try to make this bill a re- 
ality, and someday soon we will get 
there I am sure. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MCDADE. I say to the gen- 
tleman, Congratulations on all your 
hard work. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
able gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that every Member of 
this body is anxious to rush this earth- 
quake relief to California. But I and a 
number of my colleagues have a serious 
problem with how it is funded. The 
lion's share of this bill is funded out of 
the deficit. Surely, with a national 
budget of over a trillion and a half dol- 
lars, the Congress could have found the 
moneys to fund this very worthy 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, it is manifestly unfair 
to our children and our children's chil- 
dren to pass this debt and the large ac- 
crued interest onto them. If we could 
not find $8.6 billion of money to fund 
this worthy project, how can the Amer- 
ican people believe that we will ever, 
ever balance the budget? 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has got to 
act responsibly, and I believe that a 
large percentage of the American peo- 
ple will think that we have not acted 
responsibly in providing this very wor- 
thy need out of the deficit rather than 
finding it in the budget. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BEILENSON]. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in strong support of the con- 
ference report H.R. 3759, making emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations for 
urgently need Federal funds to help the 
victims of what will probably prove to 
be the Nation's costliest natural disas- 
ter ever, the earthquake that struck 
the district I represent during the 
early morning of January 17. 
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The debate over the size of the Fed- 
eral budget deficit, and the anxiety in 
Congress—which is not entirely mis- 
placed—about adding to that serious 
problem, has somewhat complicated 
our efforts to approve quickly the $8.6 
billion in earthquake relief that is so 
urgently needed by Los Angeles, Ven- 
tura, and Orange Counties. If those 
areas are to continue the recovery 
from 6.8 temblor—the epicenter of 
which was just recently relocated to 
Reseda in the congressional district I 
represent—then this supplemental ap- 
propriation must be approved imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees, who were 
led so ably on our side by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. NATCHER, 
and by Mr. SMITH, with the great help 
of several members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee from California, in- 
cluding Mr. DIXON, Mr. FAZIO, and Mr. 
LEWIS, have come to an agreement on 
the differences between the House and 
Senate. It appears that support for the 
earthquake aid itself has been over- 
whelming all along, and for my con- 
stituents and those of other members 
whose districts were hit so hard by this 
disaster. I want to express our pro- 
found gratitude to our colleagues from 
across the United States and to their 
constituents from across the country 
whom they represent for their support 
and compassion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also appreciative 
for the work, which was started by 
many of us in the California delega- 
tion, that led to the provision in the 
bill, which I strongly support, restrict- 
ing the kind of aid that individuals 
who are in this country illegally can 
receive. The intent of that language is 
to ensure that long-term aid benefits 
American citizens and people who are 
here legally, and not those who are 
here because they violated the immi- 
gration laws of our country. I believe 
this is a fair compromise on a difficult 
and emotional issue, but one which had 
to be dealt with, especially in light of 
the debate over the scarcity of funds 
and the desire to ensure that the tax- 
payers and citizens who are in need re- 
ceive the aid they need. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to de- 
scribe the disruption in the lives of a 
many people in southern California 
caused by this devastating earthquake. 
It not only destroyed homes and 
schools and roads, but also caused per- 
manent job losses in an area already 
racked by a severe recession. It will no 
doubt delay our area's recovery from 
the recession. 

This aid will help us recover from a 
disaster that caused 60 deaths, left 
thousands homeless, and caused prop- 
erty damage estimated at $20 billion. 
The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, which is so splendidly coordi- 
nating the work of some 13 Federal 
agencies and 3600 employees in re- 
sponding to the damage caused by the 
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quake, estimates that 21,000 homes are 
uninhabitable and 55,000 residences 
have been damages. As of February 9, 
315,000 people have applied for disaster 
assistance, with 40,203 checks totaling 
almost $126,000,000 issued. 

I cannot adequately describe for my 
colleagues what a magnificent job 
FEMA and other Federal, State, and 
local agencies have done overall in re- 
sponding to this disaster. It marked a 
first for disaster officials who had 
never been called upon to provide 
emergency assistance to so many peo- 
ple. In fact, the over 20,000 dwellings 
that were made uninhabitable by the 
quake were the equivalent of an entire 
mid-size American city being wiped 
out. 

And, while the Federal Government 
has responded efficiently to the mount- 
ing challenges caused by the earth- 
quake to help rebuild a region that is 
so crucial to the entire Nation, volun- 
teers from all over the country have 
come to our area in the San Fernando 
Valley and in Ventura County to help. 
As of February 19, voluntary organiza- 
tions have provided nearly 1.4 million 
meals to victims of the earthquake. In- 
dividuals from the Red Cross, the Sal- 
vation Army, and almost every reli- 
gious organization in every region of 
the country have been providing food, 
shelter, clothes, day care, and help in 
cleaning up. All Members should be 
proud of the response of their own con- 
stituents to our constituents in their 
time of need. 

Mr. Speaker, this emergency supple- 
mental is urgently needed to ensure 
that Federal aid can continue to flow 
uninterrupted to the victims of this 
massive earthquake. I urge my col- 
leagues to give the conference report 
their approval so that we can continue 
to rebuild our badly damaged transpor- 
tation infrastructure, repair our 
schools and homes, and revive the eco- 
nomic health of our area. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
about to vote on this conference re- 
port, which will be the final business 
before we begin the President's Day 
district work period. In doing so, this 
vote, which will be a rollcall vote, will 
mark a new record in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by one of our Members, 
who throughout his career has never 
failed to make every single vote 
brought to the floor. Beyond that, he 
has expressed I think in his conduct 
and actions the finest traditions of 
fairness, balance, service to his dis- 
trict, his State, and the Nation, that 
any Member could wish to have as а 
record here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Far beyond the votes that he has 
cast, the service that he has given to 
the House is truly memorable. His 
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health has not been the best in recent 
days, yet he has made every vote, as he 
would. His courage and determination 
has been an inspiration to us all. 

We are glad that the report of his im- 
proved health has been given to us and 
the recess will give him an opportunity 
for rest and refreshment, and we will 
have an opportunity to greet him as we 
return to our business at the end of 
this recess. But it will be the 18,391st 
vote that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. NATCHER], the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, ha$ 
cast, and I want to salute him and 
thank him on behalf of the Members 
for all of his work. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say on be- 
half of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL] and the Republican Members 
of the House, that during times when 
people ask what it is like to be a Con- 
gressman, апа sometimes there are 
questions about Congress, no man has 
made us prouder of what a real Rep- 
resentative is like, no man has been 
more decent, more kind, more consid- 
erate, and no one has better rep- 
resented what a truly representative 
institution should be like, than the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCH- 
ER]. It is à great honor and a warm and 
wonderful feeling to be with him. I 
know all of us will have him in our 
prayers, and I very much look forward 
to serving with him and wishing him 
well during thís break. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 

Ms. WATERS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of this emergency supplemental con- 
ference report. Those of us representing dis- 
tricts affected by this disaster deeply appre- 
ciate the speed with which Congress, and es- 
pecially the Appropriations Committee, has 
acted to complete this most important legisla- 
tion. Our constituents deserve the assistance 
that this bill will fund. Today's action should 
give Federal authorities the ability to finish the 
job they have begun. 

The devastation in southern California is 
hard to describe. The destruction is almost im- 
measurable. Our response must be generous, 
as it is in this supplemental. 

Since the earthquake | have been im- 
pressed with the relief efforts in our region. 
FEMA has moved swiftly, professionally, and 
compassionately. Іп particular, Secretaries 
Cisneros and Pena, and FEMA Director Witt, 
have been of enormous assistance to quake 
victims and have helped establish an oper- 
ation that is responsive to the needs of the ef- 
fected communities. 

| would be remiss if | did not mention what 
| think is the audacity of certain public officials 
who have tried to use this disaster to suit their 
ongoing political objectives. | am angered by 
the notion that we must cut i Govern- 
ment programs to fund disaster relief. Simply 
put, proposals to cut highway funds, commu- 
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nity development block grants, NASA research 
and development, housing, small business, 
and education programs does not help us re- 
build torn down communities. 

We have an emergency declaration in the 
budget act for occasions exactly like this. We 
shouldn't have to destroy our economic house 
in order to rebuild it. Fortunately, legislators in 
both Chambers of Congress rejected the rash, 
rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul approach to disaster as- 
sistance. The conference report before makes 
modest deficit reduction efforts, but does not 
punish communities, which rely on certain 
Government programs, in order to assist very 
needy earthquake victims. 

Again, we in southern California are ex- 
tremely grateful for the ongoing assistance 
and consultation of Federal relief efforts in our 
region. | urge swift passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of the conference report on 
H.R. 3759, the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act. 

On the morning of January 17, 1994, the 
people of southern California were awakened 
by a powerful earthquake measuring 6.6 on 
the Richter scale. The earthquake brought 
devastating loss of life and the destruction of 
innumerable homes and businesses. In the 
days following the earthquake, | visited Los 
Angeles and saw firsthand the damage that 
was afflicted upon southern California. 

Today, nearly 4 weeks after one of the cost- 
liest disasters in our Nation's history, southern 
Californians are hard at work rebuilding their 
homes and their livelihoods. The conference 
report on the Emergency Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act that the House is considering 
today will provide the people in the Los Ange- 
les area with valuable resources to assist 
them in their effort. 

Included in this bill are funds for the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency and the 
Small Business Administration to provide 
grants and loans to individuals and businesses 
to help recover damages caused by the earth- 
quake; funds for the Federal-aid highways 
emergency relief program to help repair high- 
way infrastructure; and funds important for the 
other education and housing need. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation has always come 
to the aid of its citizens in times of crisis. 
Some have said that expenditures for this dis- 
aster should not be allowed to proceed unless 
equal cuts are made in the budget we have al- 
ready adopted. But | want to make it abso- 
lutely clear that we have never before required 
offsetting cuts when making a supplemental 
appropriations for a disaster. To require that 
we go through that exercise before providing 
assistance in this one case would be highly 
unfair and discriminatory. 

Again, | support this emergency supple- 
mental bill as a way to bring greatly needed 
assistance to the people of southern Califor- 
nia, and 1 urge my colleagues to vote for final 


passage. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, once again, busi- 
ness-as-usual is at play. The House sent to 
the other body a relatively clean emergency 
spending bill to respond to the most recent 
disaster in California. However, now the bill is 
cluttered with nearly $1 billion of add-ons, 
items unrelated to the emergency needs of the 
victims of this latest disaster. 
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Funding for Hawaiian sugar mills, Northwest 
Spotted owl study, the Florida Everglades and 
Penn Station in New York City, have no place 
in this emergency funding bill. The impulse to 
spend is alive and well in the other body. 
Once again, legislators have taken advantage 
of an emergency spending bill to pile on the 
pork for their home States. This is unaccept- 
able. The country can no longer. afford busi- 
ness as usual. When will we change our 


ways? 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of the conference report to H.R. 3759. 
This legislation provides critical assistance not 
only for the emergency caused by the earth- 
quake in Los Angeles, but also for lesser 
known emergencies in Maine and other North- 
ern States. 

At times like these, | am most proud to say 
that | represent the Second District of Maine. 
After every terrible disaster in the country—be 
it Hurricane Andrew of the Midwest floods— 
Maine's citizens respond with full and unquali- 
fied generosity. In the case of the LA earth- 
quake, my constituents have instructed me to 
swiftly pass a bill to provide adequate emer- 
gency funds for the many victims of this ter- 
rible tragedy, and | am happy to cast my vote 
in favor of that legislation today. 

But | am also very pleased that H.R. 3759 
will address the serious but unheralded emer- 
gencies currently facing some of the citizens 
of Maine. The conference report contains $1.4 
million to help prevent an epidemic of the 
deadly potato disease late blight in northern 
Maine. Potato farmers in Maine were wracked 
by the disease last fall. In order to avoid an 
even worse outbreak this year, agricultural ex- 
perts have concluded that a comprehensive 
prevention program must be in place by the 
spring this year. H.R. 3759 will provide the 
funds needed to establish that essential pro- 
gram. 

The conference report also makes $200 mil- 
lion in Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program funds available to States suffering 
from severe cold this winter, upon Presidential 
declaration of emergency. In my district in 
central Maine, the average temperatures this 
winter have been 10 degrees below normal, 
and northern Maine has been experiencing the 
coldest winter on record. 

Having suffered repeated cuts since 1985, 
the existing LIHEAP budget is insufficient to 
serve the many needy families eligible for 
LIHEAP during these extreme winter condi- 
tions. Assuming President Clinton declares an 
emergency, H.R. 3759 will provide a crucial 
supplement to help low-income people survive 
through the season. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3759 addresses a variety 
of emergency situations affecting the lives of 
our citizens across this vast nation. If we have 
always done one thing right in America, it is 
helping our people in times of crisis. | ask that 
my colleagues join me in supporting the con- 
ference report for H.R. 3759. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, in October 1989, 
when my district was struck by a major earth- 
quake, this Congress moved quickly on an 
emergency supplemental appropriations bill to 
bring much needed relief to northern Califor- 
nia. | understand why quick action is needed 
to bring the same disaster relief to southern 
California. 
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Let me commend the administration and the 
House leadership for beginning the discus- 
sions on how best to address disaster relief 
within budget limits established by Congress. 
This future planning is needed. And careful 
considerations of specific is should 
take place in the context of establishing our 
Federal budget. Developing a sound strategy 
for responding to future disasters will take 
time. 

The people of southern California do not 
have the luxury of time. We must act to help 
them today. And we must do so under the cur- 
rent rules—the same rules that have applied 
to other supplemental appropriation bills in re- 
sponse to other natural disasters. 

This bill is about the Los Angeles earth- 
quake. This is not a bill about rival budget def- 
ісі reduction plans. If Members want to de- 
bate further deficit reduction proposals, then 
do it in an orderly process during the debate 
on this year’s budget agreement. | urge my 
colleagues to vote “no” on budget proposals 
disguised as offsets and to vote “yes” on real 
disaster relief. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
we voted today to pass the conference report 
to accompany H.R. 3759, the emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for earthquake as- 
sistance. It is with regret that | was forced to 
vote against both the bill and the conference 
report. There are many who thought this aid 
should be paid for in offsets from other Fed- 
eral spending. Unfortunately, that is not what 
was done, therefore, | cannot support the bill. 
As much as | understand the need for the aid, 
І do not believe we do the people of California 
justice by passing the responsibility for paying 
for the aid onto our children. We are doing our 
constituency a disservice by adding over $7 
billion to our national debt and | hope in the 
future, we act responsibly and pay our own 
bills. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, I 
yield back the balance of my time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 245, nays 65, 


not voting 123, as follows: 
[Roll No. 21] 
YEAS—245 
Abercrombie Bacchus (FL) Baesler 
Andrews (ME) Bachus (AL) Baker (CA) 


Barca 
Barcia 
Barrett (NE) 
Barrett (WI) 


Collins (GA) 


Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 


Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 


Klug 


McCloskey 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKeon 
McKinney 
MeMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 
Packard 


English 
Frank (MA) 
Gekas 
Gilchrest 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
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Margolies- Paxon Shays 

Mezvinsky Penny Smith (MI) 
McInnis Peterson (MN) Smith (TX) 
Menendez Petri Solomon 
Mica Ramstad Stenholm 
Miller (FL) Rowland Stump 
Myers Schaefer Velazquez 
Oxley Sensenbrenner Walker 
Pastor Serrano Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—123 
Ackerman Gibbons Orton 
Andrews (TX) Glickman Owens 
Applegate Gordon Payne (VA) 
Armey Grandy Pickle 
Baker (LA) Green Portman 
Barlow Greenwood Quillen 
Barton Gutierrez Rahall 
Bilirakis Hall (OH) Reed 
Boehlert Hansen Richardson 
Boehner Hastert Ridge 
Boucher Hastings Roberts 
Brewster Herger Ros-Lehtinen 
Brooks Hoke Rose 
Bryant Hughes Roth 
Burton Hutto Roukema 
Byrne Inhofe Rush 
Jacobs Santorum 
Cardin Kasich Schumer 
Clay Kingston Shuster 
Clinger Kyl Slattery 
Coleman LaFalce Smith (OR) 
Collins (IL) Lantos tearns 
Collins (MI) Laughlin Sundquist 
Combest Leach Swift 
Cooper Lehman Synar 
Crane Levin Tauzin 
de la Garza Lewis (FL) Taylor (NC) 
Deutsch Lipinski Thomas (WY) 
Dingell Lloyd Torricelli 
Dooley Machtley Towns 
Dornan Martinez Valentine 
Duncan McCollum Vento 
Everett McCrery Walsh 
Ewi. McCurdy Washington 
Fields (TX) Michel Waxman 
Fingerhut Mineta Weldon 
Flake Murphy Whitten 
Fowler Murtha Williams 
Frost Neal (MA) Wilson 
Gallo Neal (NC) Young (AK) 
Geren Ortiz Tiff 
О 1918 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Dornan for, with Mr. Callahan against. 
Mr. McCollum for, with Mr. Weldon 


against. 

Mr. Armey for, with Mr. Fingerhut 
against. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Hoke 
against. 


Mr. Lantos for, with Mr. Portman against. 
Mr. Mineta for, with Mr. Quillen against. 
Mr. Synar for, with Mr. Roth against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Stearns against. 

Messers. GILCHREST, HUTCHIN- 
SON, DICKEY, GONZALEZ and Ms. 
ENGLISH changed their vote from 
“yea” to “пау.” 

Ms. SLAUGHTER changed her vote 
from “пау” to yea.“ 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Speaker, due to offi- 
cial business in my district and adverse weath- 
er conditions in Washington, | was not present 
today. 
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On February 11, | would have voted “no” on 
final passage of the conference report on H.R. 
3759, emergency supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal year 1994. This is consistent with my 
vote on H.R. 3759 when it came before the 
house on February 3. My opposition to the 
legislation stems from the inclusion in the bill 
of funds for our military operations in Somalia, 
Bosnia, Iraq, and Haiti. The earthquake disas- 
ter relief bill, designed to help people who are 
going through a terrible ordeal in California, is 
simply not the place for allocating money for 
military operations around the world. 

| also made the difficult choice to vote 
against the legislation because | did not want 
to see this body again break its budgetary 
commitment with respect to spending caps. ! 
was disappointed that more offsetting cuts 
were not adopted, as | felt that we needed to 
take responsibility for passage of this emer- 
gency legislation by paying for it ourselves 
and not asking our children to do so. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Speaker, | could not be 
present for the vote on the conference report 
on H.R. 3759, a bill providing for emergency 
supplemental appropriations for the Northridge 
earthquake, the Midwest floods, the California 
fires, and other programs. | chose to return to 
Cincinnati, following votes the previous day, 
due to the illness of my youngest son and an- 
other commitment which 1 made before | was 
advised that the House would be in session. 

If | had been able to vote on the conference 
agreement, | would have voted “nay”, just as 
| had voted against the bill when it was con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives on 
February 3, 1994. | am supportive of providing 
immediate financial assistance to help Califor- 
nia and its residents recover from the 
Northridge earthquake. But | could not in good 
conscience, support the other nonemergency 
spending items that were attached to the very 
important emergency package for California, 
not least because funds to pay for them were 
not provided. They would have just added to 
the deficit. Loading up supplemental appro- 
priations bills is one of those congressional 
traditions that must be reformed. We simply 
cannot continue to do business this way if we 
are going to reduce the Federal budget deficit. 

My constituents are compassionate, hard- 
working people. | believe most would think it 
appropriate to devote some of their tax dollars 
to help their fellow citizens in California in this 
time of need. However, it is important to en- 
sure that we come up with the funds needed 
to pay for emergencies, rather than just add- 
ing to the deficit. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. Speak- 
er, | was unavoidably detained during roll no. 
27, the vote on the conference report accom- 
panying H.R. 3759, providing earthquake relief 
appropriations. Had | been present | would 
have voted "nay." 

This is consistent with my vote on H.R. 
3759 when it originally came before the House 
on February 3. My opposition to the legislation 
stems from the inclusion in the bill of funds for 
operations not related to earthquake relief ef- 
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forts. For instance, $340.5 million was in- 
cluded for the Agriculture Department's Soil 
Conservation Service. Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Alaska, Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, 
and Mississippi are among the States that will 
receive projects. If that isn't bad enough, the 
conference rejected the "drop dead" language 
the House passed, allowing the funds to be 
available until expended. Some $25 million 
was included to provide additional cost-share 
assistance by the Agriculture Department's 
Stabilization and Conservation Service—$70 
million was allocated for the Army Corps of 
Engineers for non-Federal flood control lev- 
ees. This is in addition to the $180 million ap- 
propriated for the same purpose in H.R. 2667, 
the emergency supplemental for the Midwest 
floods 


The conference report also included $1.2 
billion for various military operations having 
nothing to do with earthquake relief: $424 mil- 
lion for Somalia; $339 million for southern 
iraq; $277 for Bosnia; $110 million for the 
Kurds in Northern Iraq; $48 million for Haiti. 

Most of the emergency supplemental fund- 
ing for various agencies, , and of- 
fices will go straight to the deficit The addi- 
tional funding should have received full con- 
gressional scrutiny by going through the hear- 
ing process rather than being tacked on to an 
emergency relief bill where the money was es- 
sential. This irresponsible ploy was the prime 
reason for my opposition to the earthquake re- 
lief bill. 

| feel strongly that these and other items in- 
cluded in H.R. 3759 were inappropraite, given 
that this legislation was motivated by the 
earthquakes in California and designed to help 
people who are going through a terrible or- 
deal. We should have supported legitimate 
earthquake relief. It's unfortunate that some 
Members used this bill as a vehicle for allocat- 
ing money to their special projects. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week of February 7, | was called back to llli- 
nois because of a death in my family. Had | 
been present, | would have voted: 

"Nay" on rolicall 27, final passage of the 
disaster supplemental. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL 3 
P.M., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1994, 
TO FILE REPORT TO ACCOM- 
PANY H.R. 6, IMPROVING AMERI- 
CA'S SCHOOLS ACT OF 1994 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor may have 
until 3 p.m. Friday, February 18, 1994, 
to file the report to accompany H.R. 6, 
Improving America's Schools Act of 
1994. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to state that my friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE] and I have 
worked this out, but I would like to 
submit a letter from the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. FORD], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, in which he affords no spe- 
cial status to any particular amend- 
ment, and that is his position in the 
Committee on Rules. Finally, I would 
request that that correspondence be in- 
cluded in the committee's report ac- 
knowledging that the Committee on 
Armed Services has  jurisdictional 
claim. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE] 
agreed to that? 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
and include a copy of the letter from 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
FORD] for the RECORD. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. FORD] and I feel 
morally obligated by the letter: 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 

Washington, DC, February 11, 1994. 
Hon. RONALD V. DELLUMS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of February 8, 1994, concerning the 
provision іп H.R. 6, the Improving America's 
Schools Act of 1994, as ordered reported, 
which seeks to make the Department of De- 
fense responsible for funding Impact Aid. 

I acknowledge the jurisdictional interest 
of the Committee on Armed Services in this 
provision as evidenced by my letter to you of 
February 3. I do, however, continue to urge 
you to forego requesting sequential referral 
of the bill as that would necessarily delay its 
consideration in the House. I will be pleased 
to support a request that the Committee on 
Rules, in fashioning a rule for H.R. 6, provide 
that the provision in question be stricken 
prior to House consideration of the bill. In 
other words, the text before the House would 
not contain that language. In addition, it is 
my intention to seek a rule for consideration 
of the bill which permits all amendments 
otherwise in order under the Rules of the 
House, and affords no special status to any 
particular amendment. The only limitation 
on amendments I might request would be a 
reprinting requirement. Finally, our cor- 
respondence would be included in this Com- 
mittee’s report to acknowledge the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services’ jurisdictional claim. 

Thank you for your consideration and co- 
operation. I look forward to hearing from 
you. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Chairman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would further include that the ques- 
tionable amendment would be ге- 
moved. I would also like to state that 
the gentlewoman that offered that 
amendment did so in good faith. It was 
on impact aid. We just have a jurisdic- 
tional problem of where it is paid for. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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П 1920 


VACATION OF PREVIOUSLY 
GRANTED SPECIAL ORDERS AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FORMAT 
FOR RECOGNITION OF FUTURE 
SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing my unanimous-consent request 
to put in place an agreed upon format 
for recognitions to address the House 
during a 90-day trial period beginning 
February 23, 1994, including a morning 
hour debate, an oxford style debate and 
a restriction on special order speeches, 
the Speaker will announce his guide- 
lines for recognition. In so doing it is 
stipulated that the establishment of 
this format for recognition by the 
Speaker is without prejudice to the 
Speaker’s ultimate power of recogni- 
tion under clause 1, rule XIV should 
circumstances so warrant. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the special orders previously 
granted by the House to address the 
House on dates through May 23, 1994 be 
vacated; 

Further that during the period begin- 
ning February 23, 1994 and for 90 days 
thereafter, on Mondays and Tuesdays 
of each week the House convene 90 
minutes earlier than the time other- 
wise established by order of the House 
solely for the purpose of conducting 
morning hour debates to be followed by 
а recess declared by the Speaker pursu- 
ant to clause 12, rule 1 under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Prayer by the Chaplain, approval 
of the Journal and the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag to be postponed until 
the resumption of the House session 
following the completion of morning 
hour debate; 

(2) Debate to be limited not to exceed 
30 minutes allocated to each party, 
with initial and subsequent recognition 
alternating daily between parties to be 
conferred by the Speaker only pursu- 
ant to lists submitted by the majority 
leader and minority leaders respec- 
tively (no Member on such lists to be 
permitted to address the House for 
longer than 5 minutes except for the 
majority leader and minority leader re- 
spectively); 

Further, that on (every third) 
Wednesday, beginning on a day to be 
designated by the Speaker and mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the majority lead- 
er and minority leader, it shall be in 
order, at a time to be determined by 
the Speaker, for the Speaker to recog- 
nize the majority leader and minority 
leader (or their designees), jointly, for 
a period of not to exceed 2 hours, for 
the purpose of holding а structured de- 
bate. The topic of the debate, when mu- 
tually agreed upon by the majority 
leader and minority leader, shall be an- 
nounced by the Speaker. The format of 
the debate, which shall allow for par- 
ticipation by four Members of the ma- 
jority party and four from the minor- 
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ity party in the House, chosen by their 
respective party leaders, with specified 
times for presentations and rebuttals 
by all participants, and periods of ques- 
tioning of each Member by others par- 
ticipating, shall be announced to the 
House by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. With respect to spe- 
cial orders to address the House for up 
to 1 hour at the conclusion of legisla- 
tive business or on days when no legis- 
lative business is scheduled, the Chair 
announces that: 

First, Tuesdays, following legislative 
business, there will be an unlimited pe- 
riod of special orders not extending be- 
yond midnight, with recognition for 5- 
minute and then for longer special or- 
ders alternating between the parties 
and with initial recognition, for longer 
special order, rotating on a daily basis 
between the parties, and with the first 
hour of recognition on each side re- 
served to the House leadership—major- 
ity leader and whip and minority lead- 
er or their designee; 

Second, on Mondays, Wednesdays, ex- 
cept those Wednesdays when Oxford 
style debates are in order, Thursdays 
and Fridays, the Chair will recognize 
Members from each party for up to 2 
hours of special order debate at the 
conclusion of legislative business and 
5-minute special orders, or when no 
legislative business is scheduled, not 
extending beyond midnight, again with 
initial recognition alternating between 
the parties on a daily basis and with 
the allocation of time within each 2- 
hour period, or short period if pro rated 
to end by midnight, to be determined 
by a list submitted to the Chair by the 
House leadership, majority leader and 
whip and minority leader or designees, 
respectively, and with the first hour of 
recognition on each side reserved to 
the House leadership, majority leader 
and whip and minority leader or their 
designees. Members will be limited to 
signing up for all such special orders no 
earlier than 1 week prior to the special 
order, and additional guidelines may be 
established for such sign-ups by the 
majority and minority leaders, respec- 
tively. One-minute speeches on those 
days both prior to and at the conclu- 
sion of legislative business shall be at 
the discretion of the Speaker; 

Third, pursuant to clause 9(b)(1) of 
rule 1, during this trial period the tele- 
vision cameras will not pan the Cham- 
ber, but a crawl indicating morning 
hour or that the House has completed 
its legislative business and is proceed- 
ing with special order speeches will ap- 
pear on the screen. Other television 
camera adaptations during this period 
may be announced by the Chair; 
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Fourth, special orders to extend be- 
yond the 4-hour period may be per- 
mitted at the discretion of the Chair 
with advance consultation between the 
leaderships and notification to the 
House. 


_—-Ҥ}К-— 


REINSTATEMENT OF SPECIAL 
ORDER 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my 5-minute 
special order previously agreed to by 
the House, which I did not claim ear- 
lier, that I be permitted to have it at 
the conclusion of business now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to use my 5 minutes to 
begin with to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry relating to the matter of 
extensions of remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

In yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, that would be February 10, on 
pages 1907 to 1924, material was submit- 
ted to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD cost- 
ing the taxpayers $6,132, where there 
was not an announcement of that cost 
prior to the material being submitted. 

My parliamentary inquiry is this, 
does the Chair have a responsibility to 
ascertain the amount of taxpayer ex- 
pense in Extension of Remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the Chair under- 
stands the situation to be as follows: 
the gentlewoman from Colorado re- 
quested permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend her remarks and to include extra- 
neous material. Due to the length of 
the matter submitted, the material 
was moved by the official reporters 
from the beginning of the day to ap- 
pear following legislative business. 
This normally is a signal to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to return the 
material to the Member should a print- 
ing estimate be required, submissions 
in excess of two CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD pages. That apparently did not 
occur in this situation, so the submis- 
sion was printed. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the Chair for 
that explanation, but it does not really 
answer the question I propounded. 

My question was this, does the Chair 
have a responsibility to ascertain the 
length of the material, when Members 
submit it for the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is the 
practice of the Chair to advise the 
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Member that is making this request to 
go to the appropriate official reporters, 
if an estimate is required. 

Mr. WALKER. So it is the respon- 
sibility of the Chair and not of the 
Member to deal with the questions of 
cost for long-winded material that goes 
into the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No, it is 
the responsibility of the Member. 

Mr. WALKER. So the Member has 
the responsibility, if they have a large 
amount of material, to present that to 
the House prior to asking the permis- 
sion; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To ask 
permission with the estimate of the 
cost in hand. 

Mr. WALKER. And in this particular 
case, as I understand it, that procedure 
was not followed; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman did not have an estimate 
and, for that reason, the matter was 
held over until the end of the RECORD. 

Mr. WALKER. Is there a procedure 
for recovering the amount of money 
spent that was spent and not properly 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would have to take that under 
advisement. ; 

Mr. WALKER. I would be very happy 
to have the Chair take it under advise- 
ment. As I understand it, the GPO indi- 
cates that the amount of money is 
$6,132. 
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Since the Chair is taking it under ad- 
visement, could the Chair tell me when 
I might get an indication from the 
Chair as to the answer to my question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The Chair has already been 
advised that in the future, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be more dili- 
gent in returning such material to the 
Member, rather than just printing it. 

Mr. WALKER. I understand that, but 
the Chair has taken the question that I 
asked a few minutes ago under advise- 
ment. I am asking when I will be ad- 
vised as to the Chair's position on the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As soon 
as the Chair would get the answer. 

Mr. WALKER. And that would be 
within the next month? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will seek to obtain that informa- 
tion as soon as possible, but is not in 
control of the source of the answer. 

Mr. WALKER. May I assume that 
this is an answer that I might get be- 
fore the end of the session? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair sees no reason to presume other- 
wise. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the Chair. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
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Mr. MINETA (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today, on account of à 
death in the family. 

Mr. JACOBS (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today, on account of an 
illness in the family. 

Mrs. FOWLER (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today on account of offi- 
cial business in her district. 

Mr. RUSH (at the request of Mr. GEP- 
HARDT) for today and the balance of the 
week on account of a family emer- 
gency. 

Mr. HuTTO (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Michigan) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WOLF, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TRAFICANT) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. TRAFICANT, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY, and to include there- 
in extraneous material, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it exceeds two pages 
of the RECORD and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $2,235. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TRAFICANT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MANN. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Michigan) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HYDE. 


Mr. WOLF. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HOYER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BONIOR. 

SWETT. 
VISCLOSKY. 


PRICE of North Carolina. 
ROHRABACHER. 

DIXON. 

FINGERHUT. 

BECERRA. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HOYER. Madam Speaker, pursu- 
ant to House Concurrent Resolution 
206, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 31 minutes 
p.m.), pursuant to House Resolution 
206, the House adjourned until Tues- 
day, February 22, 1994, at 2 p.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2568. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a re- 
port entitled, Report on the Performance of 
Department of Defense Commercial Activi- 
ties," pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2461(c); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2569. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled, “Неай Start 
Act Amendments of 1994”; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

2570. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
transmitting notification of a revised system 
of records to implement section 815 of the 
1993 National Defense Authorization Act, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(r); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2571. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the Treasury forfeit- 
ure fund annual financial statements and 
supplemental information; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2572. A letter from the Acting Director of 
Communications and Legislative Affairs, 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, transmitting a copy of the annual 
report in compliance with the Government 
in the Sunshine Act during the calendar year 
1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2573. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management, transmitting the 
15th annual report on the Federal Equal Op- 
portunity Recruitment Program, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 7201; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

2574. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, transmitting the 1993 an- 
nual report of the Visiting Committee on Ad- 
vanced Technology of the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-418, section 5131(b) (102 Stat. 
1443); to the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 3759. A bill mak- 
ing emergency supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes (Rept. 103-424). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
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tions were introduced and severally ге- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut (for 
herself and Mr. FRANK of Massachu- 


setts): 

H.R. 3865. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensa- 
tion, and Liability Act of 1980 (Superfund) to 
provide for the cleanup of municipal waste 
landfill Superfund sites, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. SANDERS (for himself, Mr. 
PALLONE, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. SABO, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota, Mr. VENTO, Mr. OLVER, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. FILNER, 
Mr. LANTOS, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. TORRES, Mr. MARKEY, 
and Mr. JACOBS): 

H.R.3866. A ЫП to provide certain em- 
ployee protection benefits for railroad em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 


By Mr. SWETT: 

H.R. 3867. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that a foster 
care provider and qualified foster individual 
may share the same home; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEJEDA: 

H.R. 3868. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to enroll civilians, under certain 
circumstances, in the physician assistant 
training program conducted at the Academy 
of Health Sciences at Fort Sam Houston, TX; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. MATSUI, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. 
GUTIERREZ, Мг. PASTOR, Mr. 
MENENDEZ, Мг. ROMERO-BARCELO, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, and Mr. UNDERWOOD): 

H.R. 3869. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend pro- 
grams relating to the health of individuals 
who are members of minority groups, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. DIXON (for himself, Mr. BER- 
MAN, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
FARR of California, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. LEWIS of California, 
Mr. MCKEON, Mr. MOORHEAD, Ms. 
SCHENK, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. HOYER, Mr. Towns, Мг. KASICH, 
Mr. WELDON, Mr. CLYBURN, Мг, ABER- 
CROMBIE, and Ms. FURSE): 

H.J. Res. 325. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the week beginning April 3, 1994, as “Ма- 
tional Earthquake Awareness Week“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. Srupps, and Mr. 
TORKILDSEN): 

H. Res. 362. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the ac- 
tion taken by the Government of France 
against seafood imports from the United 
States is a totally unwarranted act of pro- 
tectionism; jointly, to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TORKILDSEN (for himself, Mr. 
BLUTE, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. KIM, 
Mr. QUINN, Mr. MiCA, Mr. BAKER of 
California, Mr. GRAMS, Mr. Goss, Mr. 


BUYER, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. BUNNING, and Mr. 
BEREUTER): 
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H. Res. 363. Resolution providing that all 
House of Representatives meetings and hear- 
ings on health care legislation shall be open 
to the public, and expressing the sense of the 
House that the Senate and the executive 
branch should allow public access to the 
process of health care reform; jointly, to the 
Committees on Rules and Government Oper- 
ations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


285. The SPEAKER presented а memorial 
of the Legislature of Virgin Islands, relative 
to Pollyberg Gardens; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

286. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of Virgin Islands, relative 
to George Simmonds Terrace; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 123: Mr. DELAY, Mr. KIM, and Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE. 

H.R. 124: Mr. WHEAT. 

Н.В. 224: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 585: Mr. GILLMOR. 

Н.В. 885: Mr. KLUG, Mr. PARKER, and Mr. 
ROHRABACHER. 

Н.В. 1055: Mr. PASTOR. 

H.R. 1685: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

Н.В. 1719: Mr. LEVY. 

H.R. 2434: Mr. CAMP. 

Н.Н. 2626: Mr. FROST, Mr. LEVY, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD. 

H.R. 2859: Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
MCCANDLESS, Mr. DICKEY, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. 
VALENTINE, and Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 2866: Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
and Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 3205; Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. TAUZIN, and Mr. BROWDER. 

H.R. 3251: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. KOLBE, and 
Mr. KiNG. 

H.R. 3310: Mr. DELLUMS and Mr. MILLER of 
California. 

H.R. 3327: Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. ROTH, and 
Mr. KIM. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. DUNCAN. 

H.R. 3367: Mr. CALVERT, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
PENNY, Mr. SAXTON, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. 
Goss, Mr. KING, Mr. MCHUGH, and Mr. 
EHLERS. 

H.R. 3442: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. 

H.R. 3523: Mr. KING, Mr. LIPINSKI, Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN, Mr. ZIMMER, and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 3584: Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, 
Ms. SCHENK, and Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. 

H.R. 3637: Mr. YATES, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, 
Ms. PELOSI, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
COLEMAN, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, and Mr. 
FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3642: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
Bacchus of Florida, Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin, 
Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. 
BROWN of Ohio, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. COBLE, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. CRAPO, Mr. 
DEUTSCH, Mr. DORNAN, Ms. FURSE, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. GORDON, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. 
HOAGLAND, Mr. HOYER, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
INSLEE, Mr. KASICH, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
KREIDLER, Mr. KYL, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. LINDER, 
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Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr. PETRI, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. PORTER, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. ROTH, Mr. SAXTON, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. ZELIFF, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, 
Mr. LIPINSKI, and Mr. SANTORUM. 

H.R. 3656: Mr. YATES and Mr. COPPERSMITH. 

H.R. 3862: Mr. BUNNING, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
SwETT, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. 
САМР, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. SOLO- 
MON, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. SKEEN, 
Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. ROGERS, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. 
KINGSTON, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
BUYER, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE, Mr. HuTTO, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. 
DEAL, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. COBLE, and Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina. 

H.J. Res. 22: Mr. MCNULTY and Mr. HANSEN. 

H.J. Res. 303: Mr. OXLEY, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. TEJEDA, Mr. MCHUGH, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. KING, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
HOEKSTRA, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. BEREUTER, 
and Mr. FILNER. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H. Con. Res. 167: Mr. FINGERHUT, Mr. TUCK- 
ER, and Mr. SANDERS. 

H. Res. 330: Mr. BEREUTER. 

Н. Res. 343: Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. TEJEDA, 
Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mr. LEVY, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. MINGE, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. FROST, Mr. MCCOLLUM, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, and Mr. TAYLOR of Mis- 
sissippi. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lution as follows: 


H.R. 3457: Mr. SOLOMON. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS 


Under clause 3, rule XXVII, the fol- 
lowing discharge petitions were filed: 


Petition 12, February 9, 1994, by Mr. 
TRAFICANT on House Resolution 3261 has 
been signed by the following Members: 
James A. Traficant, Jr., Austin J. Murphy, 
Richard K. Armey, Donald A Manzullo, Mel 
Hancock, John T. Doolittle, Arthur Ravenel, 
Jr. and Roscoe G. Bartlett. 

Petition 13, February 9, 1994, by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey on House Resolution 
281 has been signed by the following Mem- 
bers: Chistopher Н. Smith, Richard К. 
Armey, Doug Bereuter, Philip M. Crane, 
Donald A. Manzullo, Y. Tim Hutchinson, 


John Т. Doolittle, Mel Hancock, Jim 
Ramstad, Bill Baker, Rick Lazio, Dana 
Rohrabacher, Amo Houghton, Rick 


Santorum, Edward R. Royce, John Linder, 
James M. Inhofe, Jay Kim, Peter Hoekstra, 
Wayne T. Gilchrest, John J. Duncan, Jr., 
Richard W. Pombo, Tillie K. Fowler, Larry 
Combest, Jack Fields, Barbara F. Vucano- 
vich, Walley Herger, Ernest J. Istook, Jr., 
Howard P. Buck“ McKeon, Cass Ballenger, 
Thomas J. Bliley, Јг., Howard Coble, Bob 
Inglis, Arthur Ravenel, Jr., Joe Knollenberg, 
Carlos J. Moorhead, Bob Stump, Floyd 
Spence, Sam Johnson, Cliff Stearns, Jim 
Saxton, Roscoe G. Bartlett, Robert F. (Bob) 
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Smith, Randy "Duke" Cunningham, Don 
Sundquist, Christopher Shays, Spencer 
Bachus, F. James Sensenbrenner, Jr., Porter 
J. Goss, David L. Hobson, Dan Schaefer, Ken 
Calvert and Ron Packard. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS 


The following Members added their 
names to the following discharge peti- 
tions: 5 

Petition 3 by Mr. McCOLLUM оп House 
Joint Resolution 38: Larry Combest and 
Randy Duke! Cunningham. 
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Petition 4 by Mr. HOEKSTRA on House 
Joint Resolution 9: John T. Doolittle, Rick 
Santorum, and Randy "Duke" Cunningham. 

Petition 9 by Mr. WELDON on House Reso- 
lution 227: Donald A. Manzullo and Randy 
“Duke” Cunningham. 

Petition 10 by Mr. McCOLLUM on House 
Resolution 295: John T. Doolittle, Edward R. 
Royce, Randy Duke“ Cunningham and Кеп 
Calvert. 

Petition 11 by Mr. RAMSTAD on House 
Resolution 247: Gerald B.H. Solomon, Jan 
Meyers, Ernest J. Istook, Jr., Howard Coble, 
Donald A. Manzullo, John T. Doolittle, Mel 
Hancock, Edward R. Royce, John Edward 
Porter, James M. Inhofe, Rob Portman, How- 
ard P. “Васк” McKeon, Bob Stump, Charles 
H. Taylor, and Christopher Shays. 
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Petition 12 by Mr. TRAFICANT on H.R. 
3261: James A. Traficant, Jr., Austin J. Mur- 
phy, Richard K. Armey, Donald A. Manzullo, 
Mel Hancock, and John T. Doolittle. 


Petition 13 by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey on 
House Resolution 281: Christopher H. Smith, 
Richard K. Armey, Doug Bereuter, Philip M. 
Crane, Donald A. Manzullo, Y. Tim Hutchin- 
son, John T. Doolittle, Mel Hancock, Jim 
Ramstad, Bill Baker, Rick Lazio, Dana 
Rohrabacher, Amo Houghton, Rick 
Santorum, Edward R. Royce, John Linder, 
James M. Inhofe, Jay Kim, Peter Hoekstra, 
Wayne T. Gilchrest, John J. Duncan, Jr., 
Richard Pombo, Tillie K. Fowler, Larry 
Combest, Jack Fields, and Barbara F. Vucan- 
ovich. 
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FINAL OFFENSIVE BY SUDANESE 
GOVERNMENT DEMANDS UNITED 
STATES ATTENTION 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the urgency of the 
humanitarian crisis in Sudan cannot be over- 
estimated. As the Washington Post reported 
February 6, the Sudanese Government has 
launched a final offensive against the south, 
causing 100,000 new refugees to flee to 
Uganda and leaving 2 million people at risk of 
starvation because of the imminent shut down 
of Operation Lifeline Sudan [OLS]. OLS rep- 
resents a number of nongovernmental relief 
organizations working under the authority of 
the United Nations to provide the bulk of relief 
to southern Sudan. 

This weekend's report confirms the Decem- 
ber prediction of a long-term relief worker as- 
sessing the outcome of such a large-scale of- 
fensive: 

It is most probable that virtually all Oper- 
ation Lifeline Sudan (OLS) will be forced to 
shut down, and the government will insist 
that all relief work be carried out through 
their own channels * * * Needless to say, this 
would be catastrophic for the people of the 
south, who at this time are extremely vul- 
nerable and almost totally dependent upon 
the OLS pipeline aid. Deaths from starvation 
and sickness would dwarf anything we've 
seen in the past. 

| applaud Representative HARRY JOHN- 
STON's efforts to draw attention to the crisis 
and to bring the southern rebel leaders to 
Washington for peace negotiations during the 
“Sudan: The Forgotten Tragedy” conference 
last fall. Representative JOHNSTON was also 
tireless in pressing for the passage of his bill, 
House Concurrent Resolution 131, condemn- 
ing the genocide of Sudan and calling for U.N. 
Security Council action. Sadly, the situation 
has rapidly deteriorated since the important 
congressional attention of last fall. 

It is now estimated by the United States 
Committee for Refugees that 1.3 million civil- 
ians in southern Sudan have died over the 
past 10 years as a direct result of civil war 
and the Sudan Government's genocidal poli- 
cies against its citizens in the south. That is 
nearly 2,500 deaths every week for the past 
10 years. 

As many of my colleagues know, | have wit- 
nessed first hand the massive suffering occur- 
ring in southern Sudan, located in the Horn of 
Africa. My most recent trip there was last Feb- 
ruary, when | traveled to southern Sudan with 
the assistance of the United States Committee 
for Refugees, Norwegian People’s Aid, a hu- 
manitarian relief organization, and Catholic 
Relief Services. 


| have stood on the floor of the House many 
times in the past, trying to describe to you the 
mainutrition, the disease, the massive popu- 
lation displacement, the gruesome effects of 
war, and human rights abuse that | have wit- 
nessed in Sudan. The reality in Sudan is dif- 
ficult to describe, because it begs description. 

The new report by the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees, estimating that 1.3 million southern 
Sudanese have perished since 1983, is yet 
another indication that southern Sudan is hell 
on Earth due to the unconscionable policies of 
the Sudanese Government and in-fighting be- 
tween rebel groups. | hasten to point out that 
the U.S. Committee for Refugees is a highly 
respected organization whose reports on refu- 
gee emergencies worldwide are reliable, credi- 
ble, and authoritative. | have long had the 
highest regard for the U.S. Committee for Ref- 
ugees, particularly for its tireless reporting, 
analysis, and advocacy on the tragic situation 
in Sudan. 

This exhaustive report, “Quantifying Geno- 
cide in the Southern Sudan: 1983—1993” by 
Millard Burr of the U.S. Committee on Refu- 
gees, is based on systematic compilation of 
year-by-year field reports and internal Suda- 
nese documents. It concludes that the death 
toll in Sudan is, sadly, not diminishing. The re- 
port estimates that some 300,000 persons 
died in southern Sudan during 1992 and the 
first 5 months of 1993—nearly 4,000 deaths 
per week for 17 months—making it one of the 
deadliest periods ever in Sudan. 

One of every five southern Sudanese has 
died from the war or from war-related causes, 
according to the report, and 4 of every 5 
southern Sudanese have been uprooted from 
their homes at some time since 1983. More 
than 300,000 southern Sudanese are refu- 
gees, and some 5 million Sudanese from the 
south and north are internally displaced. 

Mr. Speaker, | must repeat what | said on 
the House floor last November: We have a re- 
sponsibility to continue to demand justice in 
Sudan, because we can no longer say that we 
don't know what's happening there. This thor- 
ough report by the U.S. Committee for Refu- 
gees tells us all too clearly. 

This House acted responsibly last Novem- 
ber when we passed House concurrent resolu- 
tion 131, which condemned the Government 
of Sudan for its severe human rights abuses 
and deplored the bloody internecine fighting 
among factions of the rebel Sudanese Peo- 
ple's Liberation Army. A great deal of work 
went into that resolution, including work and 
analysis by the U.S. Committee for Refugees. 
This newest report, "Quantifying Genocide in 
the Southern Sudan," reminds all of us that 
we cannot cease our efforts. Men, women, 
and children continue to perish in southern 
Sudan as we speak. 

| will distribute this report to members of the 
Human Rights Caucus of the House of Rep- 


resentatives. Others who are interested need 
only contact my office or the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees. | respectfully urge my col- 
leagues and their appropriate staff persons to 
pay attention to this authoritative report, and ! 
commend the U.S. Committee for Refugees 
for its diligence on behalf of the people of 
southern Sudan. 

In closing, | want to say that time is of the 
essence. Many are dying daily in Sudan as 
the government continues its new offensive, 
and it is crucial that this crisis receive Security 
Council attention very soon. Congressman 
JOHNSTON, other Members and | will be asking 
to meet with President Clinton soon to press 
for U.N. action as well as the appointment of 
a special envoy for peacebrokering in the re- 
gion. It must happen soon, because every day 
so many are dying. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND THANKS 
TO MR. ANDRES L. SOTO 


HON. KEN CALVERT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
things that makes America the truly great 
country that it is, is its spirit of voluntarism— 
the willingness of citizens from all back- 
grounds and occupations to give of their time 
and talents to make their communities better 
places in which to live and work. 

The community of Riverside, CA, has been 
fortunate to have an exceptionally dedicated 
group of citizens who give freely of their ener- 
gies and talents to make our city and county 
such desirable places to live. One of these ex- 
ceptional citizens is Mr. Andres L. Soto. 

A graduate of Norte Vista High School, Riv- 
erside Community College, and the University 
of California at Riverside, Andy is a true River- 
side product. 

After high school, he served in the United 
States Army and received the Bronze Star for 
his service in Vietnam. And, he has never 
stopped serving his country and his commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Soto has been involved in a wide range 
of civic activities. He has served on the city of 
Riverside Planning Commission since 1990, 
and as its chairman since 1992. He has 
served as a member of the State Department 
of Parks and Recreation Hispanic Advisory 
Council since 1980, and as its chairman for 
more than 7 years. He has also served as a 
member of the board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, and 
on the California Social Services Advisory 
Board. 

From 1972 through 1980, Andy was a mem- 
ber of the city of Riverside Parks and Recre- 
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ation Commission, and was its chairman in 
1978. He has also served as a member of the 
city of Riverside Economic Development Com- 
mittee, the University of California Riverside 
Citizens Committee, the Riverside Jaycees, 
the Mexican-American Political Association, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 9223, the 
American Legion Post 289, the American С.І. 
Forum Riverside Chapter, the County of River- 
side Veterans“ Advisory Committee, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross of Riverside board of direc- 
tors, the Easter Seal Society board of direc- 
tors, and the County of Riverside Affirmative 
Action Commission. 

For more than a decade, Mr. Soto has also 
been a mainstay of the Greater Riverside His- 
panic Chamber of Commerce. He was the 
founder of the organization in 1979, and 
served as its president in 1981, 1983, 1986, 
1987, and 1993. On Saturday, February 26, 
1994, Andy will step down as president, but 
will remain active in the organization. 

Andy Soto is one of those citizens that any 
community would love to have and we feel ex- 
tremely fortunate that he is in Riverside. On 
behalf of the citizens of the 43d congressional 
district, wish to extend my thanks and appre- 
ciation to Mr. Andres L. Soto for his service to 
the Greater Riverside Chamber of Commerce 
and for all he has done for our community. 


FAILING NATIONAL DRUG 
CONTROL STRATEGY 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
commend to my colleagues an article in the 
commentary section of yesterday's Washing- 
ton Times that points up a major failing of the 
Clinton administration's new national drug con- 
trol strategy. 

Entitled “Indispensable interdiction,” it is 
written by my two colleagues from New York, 
Congressman CHARLES B. RANGEL and Con- 
gressman BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, the former 
chairman and vice chairman of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Narcotics. 

The article underscores the fact that the di- 
rection this administration is taking on what 
may be the single most destructive force that 
is devastating our cities—narcotics—is truly a 
bipartisan concern. 

| ask that the full article be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 

INDISPENSABLE INTERDICTION 

(By Charles Rangel and Benjamin Gilman) 

After an extensive policy review, the Clin- 
ton administration has apparently concluded 
that broad-scale international interdiction 
of narcotics, as pursued under prior adminis- 
trations, has failed to reduce the supply of il- 
legal drugs in the United States. 

Instead, the administration plans to focus 
heavily on the treatment and rehabilitation 
of hardcore abusers, This approach, however, 
ignores the relationship between drug avail- 
ability and use, and will be a prescription for 
defeat. 
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Between 1987 and 1991, 552 metric tons of 
cocaine were seized in Latin America alone. 
At the same time, the percentage of cocaine 
users in the United States dropped by more 
than half. 

Just this month, University of Michigan 
researchers, in their annual survey for the 
National Institute of Drug Abuse, found that 
drug use is up among American teenagers 
after a decade of decline. 

Besides reducing supply, interdiction also 
has a deterrent effect which cannot be meas- 
ured solely by quantifiable means such as 
seizures and arrests. 

The amount of drugs not manufactured or 
shipped to the United States for fear of sei- 
zure is immeasureable but nonetheless im- 
portant, 

Nor can the added costs to traffickers for 
the shipments they do make be quantified, 
but those costs make drugs more expensive 
on the street and less easily obtainable. 

The question, however, is not how much 
gets in even with interdiction, but how much 
more would get in without a major interdic- 
tion program, and the impact of those addi- 
tional drugs on our cities and youth, and on 
our treatment and rehabilitation efforts. 

Interdiction assumes increasing impor- 
tance as dealers seek to expand their mar- 
kets by distributing free drug samples on the 
streets and in the schools. 

If interdiction is allowed to lag, the result 
inevitably will be more and cheaper drugs on 
the streets. This will swamp the very treat- 
ment programs on which the administration 
wants to focus because today’s casual user is 
tomorrow's hardcore abuser. 

The administrations own emphasis on 
community policing is itself a form of street- 
level interdiction. 

Community policing is an effective tool 
against illicit drugs, but it must be part of a 
broad strategy that attacks the entire chain 
of trafficking, beginning in the producing 
countries and continuing through the transit 
zones to the dealers, 

A successful counter-narcotics strategy 
must include reduction of demand through 
education, treatment and rehabilitation, as 
well as reduction of supply through eradi- 
cation, interdiction and enforcement. 

Diminishing any of these components 
would be a major mistake with severe con- 
sequences. 

The administration should not abandon 
interdiction, especially without clear evi- 
dence that this would not exacerbate the na- 
tion's already serious crime problem, health 
care costs, violence, and the other negative 
aspects of the illicit narcotics trade. 

Overseas interdiction carries the battle to 
the traffickers in their own backyards. If 
given full support, interdiction of the larger 
quantities that can be seized while in transit 
can be as effective in reducing available 
drugs as interdiction on the street. 

Federal drug agencies in recent years have 
forced the traffickers to conduct their busi- 
ness further and further away from the Unit- 
ed States. The administration should build 
on this progress rather than allow our 
Streets to become the first line of defense 
against drugs. 

The American people also need to hear 
from the Secretary of State that illicit nar- 
cotics are among the administration's major 
foreign policy concerns and will receive the 
attention and resources it requires. 
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A TRIBUTE TO WIZF 


HON. DAVID MANN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an outstanding community activist or- 
ganization from the First District of Ohio, 
WIZF-FM in Cincinnati. 

WIZF is well known as a dedicated and 
prominent influence in the betterment of the 
African-American community. 

WIZF observes its seventh year for innova- 
live leadership in the radio entertainment in- 
dustry. The stations 32 highly motivated em- 
ployees are the stations driving force behind 
its ability to serve the most vulnerable mem- 
bers of the community. 

Throughout the years WIZF has sponsored 
several projects to help underprivileged chil- 
dren, the homeless, and to provide holiday 
meals for anyone in need. 

WIZF never limits its support to people in 
need. When a local high school student, Der- 
rick Turnbow, became paralyzed after a gun 
shooting incident, WIZF's determination to 
help his recovery prevailed by raising a sub- 
stantial amount of money for his medical treat- 
ment. The station has also provided drives for 
food, clothes, and money for displaced victims 
because their homes were damaged or de- 
stroyed from the hurricane in Florida and from 
the floods in the Midwest. 

WIZF has annually given benefits for chari- 
table organizations such as the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the National Council on Negro Women, 
and the Black Male Coalition. 

In recognition of Black History Month, this 
year WIZF began the Unsung Hero awards to 
recognize community members for their lead- 
ership and encouragement to improve and 
better the lives of citizens in Cincinnati, espe- 
cially the youth. The first year honorees are: 
Abdur Rasheed Ali, Selfu Begashaw, Wendell 
"Butch" Burbridge, Debbie Bustion, Lillian 
Carr, Maudle Ellington, Thomas H. Graves, 
Jr., Robert L. Humphries, Franklin D. James, 
Sandra Jones, Ron Sanders, and Patricia 
Talison. | am pleased to represent such а giv- 
ing group of individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, WIZF-FM exemplifies a tre- 
mendous amount of community spirit. | would 
like to offer my thanks and appreciation for the 
outstanding contributions its staff has made to 
the people of Cincinnati. 


MINORITY HEALTH IMPROVEMENT 
ACT OF 1994 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
Mr. SYNAR, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mr. UPTON, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
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necticut, Мг. MiNETA, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
SERRANO, Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. 
MENDENDEZ, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ and Mr. UNDERWOOD, | am pleased 
to introduce the Minority Health Improvement 
Act of 1994. 

The principal purpose of this bill is to 
strengthen Federal programs designed to im- 
prove the health status of minorities through 
the delivery of health care services, training of 
health professionals, and expanded research 
and data collection. The legislation was re- 
ported by the Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment on February 9, 1994. 

Last summer our subcommittee received 
testimony from many witnesses who testified 
about the barriers that many people in minority 
communities experience when trying to re- 
ceive basic health care services. The over- 
whelming lack of health insurance for many 
minority communities is compounded by the 
fact there is no doctor in the neighborhood, or 
the nearest clinic is three bus rides away, or 
the doctor doesn't speak the patient's lan- 
guage. 

A major provision of this bill goes right to 
the heart of improving the health status of mi- 
norities. It guarantees the training of young mi- 
nority health professionals who will provide 
basic health services in the communities 
where today—minorities have the least access 
to health care. 

By replacing a confusing and ineffective 
patchwork quilt of scholarship programs, the 
bill offers disadvantaged students the oppor- 
tunity to attend school without the fear of un- 
surmountable debt. it will provide disadvan- 
taged students full scholarship plus a living sti- 
pend in exchange for a commitment to join the 
National Health Service Corp and work, after 
graduation, in a medically underserved com- 
munity. 

The effect of the legislation is to expand by 
over 200 percent the number of disadvan- 
taged students able to receive a corp scholar- 
ship. Last year 1,363 minority students applied 
for Corp scholarships but funds were only 
available to meet the needs of 118. Hundreds 
of students already committed to improving 
the health status of disadvantaged commu- 
nities were denied the opportunity for lack of 
funding. 

The budget caps require tough choices, but 
by acting to consolidate existing Federal 
health scholarship programs, new opportuni- 
ties can be opened for hundreds of minority 
students and hundreds of medically under- 
served communities. This is a worthy objective 
for which this Congress can take great pride. 

This bill also reauthorizes a number of ex- 
piring programs which comprise the core of 
our Federal strategy to promote minority 
health and reduce the disparity in health sta- 
tus and health access. These programs in- 
clude: 

The Office of Minority Health, which is 
charged with establishing national minority 
health goals; 

The Health Careers Opportunity Program, 
which is critical to identifying and-nurturing the 
health professions careers of promising minor- 
ity students; 
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The Centers of Excellence, which support a 
network of academic centers focused on mi- 
nority health training; 

Special financial assistance, which support 
disadvantaged students attending programs in 
veterinary medicine, pharmacy, public health, 
optometry, and allied health; 

Federally subsidized loans, which support 
student attending health professions schools; 
and 

Loan repayment programs, which encour- 
age minority health professionals to teach in 
health professions schools. 


TRIBUTE TO SGT. CHARLES M. 
HOUSE, ONE OF LOS ANGELES 
FINEST 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to acknowledge 
one of Los Angeles finest law enforcement of- 
ficers, Sgt. Charles M. House, who has retired 
and we will honor him April 5, 1994. 

Charles is a man of integrity, honesty, and 
practices what he preaches. After 27 years of 
enjoyable and eventful years with the Los An- 
geles County Sheriff's Department, he is riding 
into the sunset on a standard retirement. И 
has been said that some individuals in govern- 
ment as well as private industry toward the 
twilight of their career file for questionable 
medical retirements, not Charles. 

A few years ago while en route to this facil- 
ity driving his personal car, Charles was rear- 
ended by a individual who did not have insur- 
ance, a job, nor driver's license. Charles' in- 
surance company repaired his car and offered 
him $1,000 for his injuries which where very 
minor. Charles told the insurance representa- 
lives $1,000 was excessive and he settled for 
substantially less. 

| met Charles when he became a candidate 
for the U.S. House of Representatives in 
1988, the year | was elected to Congress. 
Charles did not have a primary opponent, so 
he and his wife, Martha, went to my campaign 
office and helped me win my election. That's 
what | call a team player. 

On March 17-19, 1989, Charles was in El 
Salvador, President Bush appointed him to the 
Commission that was sent to El Salvador to 
monitor that country's first free democratic 
Presidential elections in the history of that na- 
tion. That was quite an honor aside from the 
importance of their mission. President Bush 
personally approved each of the 51 members 
of that delegation which consisted of Senators, 
Congressmen, business executives, апа 
Charles. 

President Bush in 1990 then again in 1991, 
nominated Charles to be Director of the Office 
of Victims of Crime. However, his nomination 
died a slow and agonizing death in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Additionally Charles was in: 

1991—Selected Volunteer of the Year by 
the American Heart Association; 1991—se- 
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lected Lion of the Year by the Hacienda 
Heights Lions Club, 1990—selected Citizen of 
the Year by the Hacienda la Puente Chamber 
of Commerce; and 1986—received an honor- 
ary doctorate of law degree from Pacific 
States University. 

Best wishes, Charles, Martha, and Melanie 
and God Bless. 


INTRODUCTION OF NATIONAL 
EARTHQUAKE AWARENESS WEEK 
RESOLUTION 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce a resolution designating the week of 
April 3, 1994, as "National Earthquake Aware- 
ness Week." The purpose of this resolution is 
to provide awareness of earthquake threats 
and to increase public knowledge of how to 
prepare and respond to an earthquake. Thir- 
teen of my colleagues join me in cosponsoring 
this resolution. 

Last month's tragic earthquake in 
Northridge, CA, has provided us with yet an- 
other reminder of the power and unpredict- 
ability of nature. This quake caused over 57 
deaths, more than 6,000 injuries, and a signifi- 
cant disruption of the surrounding transpor- 
lation system. It may in fact turn out to be one 
of the costliest disasters in this Nation's his- 
tory. Furthermore, there is a high probability of 
more major earthquakes within the next few 
decades, and not only for California. From Ha- 
waii to Pennsylvania, States across the Nation 
are experiencing earthquakes with varying in- 
tensity. It is therefore important that people 
are aware of the hazards posed by earth- 
quakes and know the steps necessary to pro- 
tect themselves. 

This measure is a means to rapidly and ex- 
peditiously increase awareness of the threat 
caused by these natural disasters. | have 
great confidence that this resolution will facili- 
tate the education of communities across the 
Nation on ways in which to adequately re- 
spond to earthquakes. National Earthquake 
Awareness Week is essential to mitigating the 
paralyzing effects of a natural disaster such as 
the one that struck Los Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sign 
onto this resolution, so that we can better edu- 
cate our children, communities, and busi- 
nesses on preparing for earthquakes. 


TRIBUTE TO SAUL WEPRIN 
HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to a great New Yorker and a great civic 
leader, former speaker of the New York State 
Assembly Saul Weprin. Mr. Weprin left us 
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early this morning in Long Island Jewish Hos- 
pital, at the age of 66. 


Mr. Speaker, Saul Weprin served admirably 
in the Nation's greatest State legisiature since 
1971, when he gained office in a special elec- 
tion. During his tenure, Mr. Weprin held a se- 
ries of chairmanships that left his indelible 
mark on New York State government. 

As chairman of the assembly judiciary com- 
mittee, Mr. Weprin helped write New York's 
equitable distribution divorce law. As chairman 
of the ways and means committee and then 
as speaker, Mr. Weprin had a tremendous in- 
fluence on tax and spending policy, working 
closely with Governor Cuomo. During this 
time, Mr. Weprin was known to lead with 
grace, wit, and humility—a precious commod- 
ity for many who hold public office. 

Mr. Speaker, | offer my condolences to Mr. 
Weprin's surviving wife, Sylvia, and his three 
sons, Barry, David, and Mark. May his mem- 
ory be for a blessing. 


HISTORIC THEATER REOPENED 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
discuss a terrific historic renovation that re- 
cently took place in my district. This week, we 
in the Seventh Congressional District will cele- 
brate the reopening of the Media Theater. 


Small town movie theaters are an important 
part of American history. The Media Theater 
has occupied a prime location on State Street, 
the main street in Media Borough, since 1927. 
For more than 60 years, this vintage movie 
palace has entertained hundreds of thousands 
of theatergoers with films and live perform- 
ances. 


The theater had fallen on hard times in re- 
cent years and was at risk of going under, as 
many moviegoers flocked to malls and other 
large-scale movie houses. But many civil lead- 
ers, led by businessman Walter M. Strine, un- 
dertook a local campaign to save the Media 
Theater. Thanks to this heroic effort, the thea- 
ter has been restored to its former granduer 
and will reopen on Friday, February 18, 1994 
with a Media Theater for the Performing Arts 
production of "My Fair Lady." 

1 would be remiss if 1 did not make special 
mention of the work of Mr. Strine in this effort. 
Due to his efforts, the theater has been com- 
pletely restored to reflect its original English 
Renaissance style. Walter Strine undertook 
this project because of his love for the com- 
munity and his dedication to his hometown. 
The result is a cultural arts center that will be 
important to the entire Delaware Valley. 


| am pleased to congratulate Walter Strine, 
and | wish the Media Theater for the Perform- 
ing Arts much success. 
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FOSTER CARE LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing the Foster Care Living Arrangements 
Act of 1994. This legislation is intended to en- 
hance the supportive services options avail- 
able for elderly and disabled adults in their 
homes. My proposal would amend section 131 
of the Internal Revenue Code, which excludes 
certain foster care payments from a taxpayer's 
gross income. This bill would extend the bene- 
fits of that provision to shared living arrange- 
ments. 


In essence, a shared living arrangement is 
an adult in need of foster care who has a 
roommate. Typically, roommates in these situ- 
ations are independent contractors, who work 
under the auspices of nonprofit community 
service organizations. Roommates agree to 
provide certain services to the foster care 
adult, such as being available overnight in the 
event the adult needs personal assistance. 
They provide companionship and guidance 
within and outside the home for cooking, 
cleaning, shopping, and recreation. These in- 
dividuals also assist with personal hygiene 
and medical needs. They work cooperatively 
with family, friends, and neighbors and allow 
the foster care adult to live in dignity in his or 
her home and community. 


Mr. Speaker, in New Hampshire we are very 
proud of our record in meeting the needs of 
persons with disabilities. We were the first 
State to close our public institution for the de- 
velopmentally disabled. Since the early 
1980's, we һауе led the Nation in developing 
a system of community-based services for 
persons with disabilities. Shared living ar- 
rangements and adult foster care have been 
an important part of our strategy to maximize 
the independence of our developmentally dis- 
abled citizens while also saving taxpayer dol- 
lars. 


This legislation would expand on New 
Hampshire's record of success. It will expand 
access to needed support services and en- 
courage more citizens to participate in efforts 
to undertake foster care responsibilities in their 
communities. This is exactly the kind of ap- 
proach that Members from both sides have 
advocated in the debate over long-term health 
care. Persons with disabilities and the elderly 
have diverse needs and abilities. By expand- 
ing the range of choices available to meet 
their needs, we can enable them to remain 
safely and comfortably in their homes and 
communities. 


Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this important initiative for adults with dis- 
abilities and join me in cosponsoring this pro- 
posal. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE 76TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commemorate the 76th anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence. On Sunday, February 
13th, the Detroit-area Lithuanian community 
will mark the event by holding a commemora- 
tive ceremony at the Lithuanian Cultural Cen- 
ter in Southfield, MI. 

This year's observance of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence is a particularly happy occasion. 
After nearly 54 years of occupation, it is the 
first anniversary celebrated without Russian 
military forces deployed inside the Republic. 

Although Lithuania continues to face many 
challenges, there are many things to cele- 
brate. Lithuania is in the process of creating 
new democratic institutions and establishing 
diplomatic relations with the rest of the world. 
The transition to a market economy will be dif- 
ficult; however, it is occurring. Although state 
domination of much of the economy continues, 
over 80 percent of small enterprises are now 
in private hands. 

| am watching events in Lithuania and re- 
main guardedly optimistic. | am particularly 
concerned about the 100,000 Russian troops 
in the neighboring region of Kaliningrad. The 
United States never recognized the illegal an- 
nexation of Lithuania and has always sup- 
ported independence. The remaining troops in 
Latvia and Estonia must also be removed and 
guarantees must be secured that these forces 
will never again threaten the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the Baltic Nations. 

| commend the Lithuanian-American com- 
munity for their vigilance through the many dif- 
ficult years and | urge my colleagues to join 
me in commemorating the 76th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. 


IN HONOR OF TALMADGE DAVIS 
HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 11, 1994 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a man who has served his com- 
munity honorably for more than three dec- 
ades: Talmadge Davis of Heard County, GA. 

In 1957, Talmadge was elected clerk of Su- 
perior Court of Heard County, where he 
served for 20 years. From January 1978 until 
his recent retirement, Talmadge served as 
president of the Bank of Heard County. 

Mr. Speaker, a sign of the deep respect and 
admiration the people of Heard County have 
for Talmadge Davis is the fact that more than 
200 citizens stopped by the bank to congratu- 
late Talmadge on his retirement and to wish 
him well. 

Although he will no longer be bank presi- 
dent, Talmadge will still serve his community 
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as a member of the Heard County Water Au- 
thority Board, the Heard County Development 
Authority, the Chattahoochee-Flint Regional 
Development Center Board, and the Heard 
County Chamber of Commerce. Talmadge will 
also serve on the Bank of Heard County’s 
board as well. 

Talmadge has given 36 years of outstanding 
service to the people of Heard County. His 
legacy of service is something all of us should 
strive to emulate. | ask my colleagues to join 
me in wishing Talmadge and his wife Jackie a 
happy retirement. 


COMMEMORATING THE LAKE 
COUNTY DRUG TASK FORCE 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to commemorate the 
brave men and women of the Lake County 
drug task force for executing the largest co- 
caine seizure in the history of the State of In- 
diana. It is the hard work of these individuals 
and others like them across the Nation who 
put their lives on the line every day to help us 
win the war on drugs and crime. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, August 17, 
1993, the Lake County drug task force raided 
a home in Dyer, IN, and seized 176 pounds of 
cocaine with an estimated street value of $15 
million. The raid culminated an 11-month in- 
vestigation that previously resulted in the sei- 
zure of thousands of dollars, a truck, and two 
motorcycles. 

The success of the drug task force is per- 
sonally gratifying to me since | know its mem- 
bers. The success of the drug task force 
should be gratifying to Congress as a whole 
because it is the congressional appropriation 
of Federal dollars through the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Assistance Program that provides the 
money to fund its vital activities. 

The men and women who make up the 
Lake County drug task force are: Sheriff Ste- 
phen Stiglich, chairman of the board; Assistant 
Chief Judith Petro, project director; Gus Flo- 
res, intelligence analyst; Sgt. Richard 
Borchert, unit supervisor; DEA Agent 
Raymundo Vasquez; Officer Shaw Spurlock; 
Officer Zon Haralovich; Officer Luis Lopez; Of- 
ficer Cynthia Shelton; Officer Reginald Harris; 
Officer Anthony Stanley; Officer Thomas 
Hyde; office manager Linda James; secretary 
Carmen Drew; and others. We are indebted to 
these individuals and other law enforcement 
agencies throughout Lake County, whose һе- 
roic efforts to fight drugs and crime make 
northwest Indiana a safer place to work and 
live. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the rising tide of 
drugs and crime makes the mission of the 
Lake County drug task force even more impor- 
tant. The record seizure last August was of 
great historical significance to the Hoosier 
State and the Nation. Its continued success is 
a victory for the people of northwest Indiana 
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and the rule of law and order. | call on you 
and my other House colleagues to join me in 
commending the outstanding work of the Lake 
County drug task force and of all those who 
made this possible. 


THE PATRIOT: AN AMERICAN 
SUCCESS STORY 


HON. PETER G. TORKILDSEN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Patriot 
Air Defense System represents a remarkable 
technological achievement for our country. It's 
performance against tactical ballistic missiles 
during Desert Storm—against a threat for 
which the system was not originally de- 
signed—is a major success story for American 
technology, the American worker, and the 
American Armed Forces. From a military per- 
spective, it protected airfields, key debarkation 
points, and critical assets while allowing the 
United States and its allies free access to all 
required airspace. From a strategic perspec- 
tive, it denied Saddam Hussein any significant 
success with his most touted terror weapon, 
the Scud. The effective use of Patriot during 
the war saved countless military and civilian 
lives, reduced major damage to civilian dwell- 
ings, protected allied war fighting assets nec- 
essary for the successful prosecution of the 
campaign and allowed Israel to remain out of 
the conflict. 

In Saudi Arabia, the Patriot was an out- 
standing success. The United States Army 
has officially scored Patriot's success at over 
70 percent. Patriot units were deployed with 
the first United States troops to enter Saudi 
Arabia and were under the command and con- 
trol of the United States Army and were oper- 
ating under procedures developed and opti- 
mized over time by the United States Army 
who had ample time to optimize the defense 
design and conduct training exercises from lo- 
cations that would later engage actual incom- 
ing Scuds attacks. When Desert Storm was 
initiated, all Patriot fire units were strategically 
in place, ready to protect key national, and 
military assets with trained troops prepared to 
engage the enemy. 

In Israel, the opposite occurred. Patriot fire 
units were hastily deployed after a number of 
Scuds had already inflicted heavy damage to 
the cities of Tel Aviv and Haifa. There was lit- 
tle time for site optimization or onsite crew 
training and the Israeli crews manning Israeli 
Patriot units had not finished their training on 
Patriot in the United States. When the Israeli 
soldiers were sent to war with their Patriot 
equipment, they had only completed 6 weeks 
of a scheduled 16-week operational training 
course in the United States and, although hard 
to believe, they had never fired a Patriot mis- 
sile. Furthermore, all Patriot units in Israel 
were under the control of the Israeli Defense 
Force, which was itself unfamiliar with Patriot 
operations. 

The sites chosen for deployment in Israel 
resulted in gaps in overall coverage, poor in 
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defense of urban areas and high radar inter- 
ference from surrounding structures. In addi- 
tion, radar beams were improperly directed 
into buildings which caused Patriot missiles to 
fly into the ground after launch. To further 
complicate the situation, an ad hoc group of 
academicians involved in the defense process 
initiated experimentation with Patriot which in- 
cluded: continually modifying the firing doc- 
trine; changing intercept altitudes; cross firing 
from multiple fire units; and authorizing opera- 
tors to fire at will. Given all this, it is a miracle 
that Patriot worked at all against tactical ballis- 
tic missiles in Israel since the system was de- 
ployed and operated in conflict with estab- 
lished United States Army doctrine. Even 
under the conditions described above, Patriot 
successfully intercepted over 40 percent of the 
Scuds it engaged in Israel. 

The United States should be proud of Pa- 
triot and the role it played in helping win the 
gulf war and hold the coalition together.. All of 
us should be proud that the system stands 
guard today here at home and in many foreign 
countries, and helps to preserve peace in 
many parts of the world. 


SCHOOL COUNSELORS PRAISED 
HON. NORMAN Ү. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
share with you and my colleagues my appre- 
ciation for the work conducted by our school 
counselors. Students who attend school in the 
199075 face an incredible set of challenges, 
obstacles, and choices which can impact them 
immediately and well into their adulthood. 

The school counselors of the 19905 are 
trained professionals who must meet State 
certification standards, and if they are mem- 
bers of the American Counseling Association, 
are bound to a code of ethics. Children as 
young as 5 years old come to school and face 
the problems of drugs, violence, and social 
problems that many of us never thought ex- 
isted when we went to school. And, while 
some of us did experience the pain of preju- 
dice, | am glad to see that today's school 
counselors are trained in facilitating classroom 
and small group exercises which help kids ap- 
preciate each other's differences—rather than 
use such diversity to divide and segregate. 

School counselors consult with teachers to 
improve classroom behavior and they work 
with the parents of students who may be ex- 
periencing academic or adjustment problems. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud of the rich ethnic 
and cultural diversity which encourages what | 
feel are some of the best educational institu- 
lions in this country. To ensure that the ele- 
mentary, middle, secondary, and postsecond- 
ary schools of my district provide the best pos- 
sible education for all of our students, regard- 
less of income, ethnicity, disability or social sit- 
uation requires a team of highly skilled edu- 
cational professionals. We are fortunate in the 
15th Congressional District to have dedicated 
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educators who each day provide important 
services to our students. Among this group of 
professionals are school counselors. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join 
with me during National School Counseling 
Week in acknowledging the dedication of our 
Nation's professional school counselors. 


WHY YOUR WAGES KEEP FALLING 
HON. BERNARD SANDERS 


OF VERMONT ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, recently John 
B. Judis published an excellent analysis of the 
fall in American wages, in the New Republic. 
I'm pleased to insert this article in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Republic, Feb. 14, 1994] 
WHY YOUR WAGES KEEP FALLING 
(By John B. Judis) 

"For twenty years the wages of working 
people have been stagnant or declining. * * * 
For too many families, even when both par- 
ents were working, the American dream has 
been slipping away. In 1992 the American 
people demanded that we change," Bill Clin- 
ton declared in his State of the Union ad- 
dress. But in the year he has been in office, 
Clinton has not succeeded any better than 
his predecessors in meeting that demand. 
Last year, Americans’ hourly wages didn't 
grow at all. And the wages of workers in 
mining, construction, transportation, public 
utilities, retail, business and health services 
fell as much as 2 percent. Even college-edu- 
cated workers—thought to be immune from 
economic distress—saw their wages drop al- 
most 1 percent. And these are the lucky 
ones. The rest have had to make do with 
temporary jobs or have simply been laid off. 

As Clinton acknowledged, these figures are 
about more than just dollars and cents. They 
are about the sustaining myth of American 
life. In the twentieth century, the promise of 
America—once religious salvation—became 
an ever rising standard of living. Until the 
1970s that promise was fulfilled. But since 
then, Americans' real wages have been fall- 
ing at an increasing rate—1.6 percent from 
1973 to 1978 and 9.6 percent from 1979 to 1993. 
So far the reaction has been a low rumble, 
muted by two-earner families and overtime 
hours. But if wages continue to decline, that 
rumble could turn into а deafening roar. 

There are plenty of causes: government 
policies, new technologies and automation, 
more women in the work force. But the most 
important, and an often overlooked one, is 
the change that occurred in the relationship 
between business and labor after the loss of 
American industrial supremacy. The 
unfashionable truth is that the decline of 
American wages has been largely a result of 
the decline of American labor unions. 

From World War II through the early "708, 
American business and labor leaders enjoyed 
an amicable relationship. They worked to- 
gether against Soviet communism and for 
free trade, civil rights and increases in So- 
cial Security and the minimum wage. While 
they sometimes exchanged harsh words at 
the bargaining table, they reached agree- 
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ments that, between 1948 and 1973, doubled 
the real wages and benefits of American 
workers. The relationship was sustained by 
U.S. firms’ domination of the world market. 
American steel and auto companies could al- 
ways offset wage increases with price in- 
creases without undermining their profits or 
market share. 

During these years, American workers in 
the private sector occupied three tiers. On 
the first tier were workers from largely 
unionized industries in manufacturing, 
transportation, mining and construction. 
These workers enjoyed a 10 percent to 30 per- 
cent wage and benefit premium over their 
nonunion counterparts, who comprised the 
second tier. The third tier was made up of 
primarily nonunion service and small-busi- 
ness workers. Wages in this tier, subject to 
supply and demand and the minimum wage, 
ran as little as one-third of those in the first 
tier. Despite the hierarchy, however, work- 
ers in the second and third tiers benefited 
from the wage gains and clout of first-tier 
unionized workers. Employers of nonunion- 
ized workers in industries dominated by 
unions often paid comparable salaries in 
order to discourage unionization. And third- 
tier workers benefited not only from in- 
creases in the minimum wage won by unions, 
but also from the looming threat of union- 
ization. 

By the early "708, American business lost 
the industrial superiority that had supported 
this edifice. In 1971 the United States, com- 
peting with revived European and Japanese 
manufacturers, ran its first trade deficit 
since 1893. And as more countries modern- 
ized, American firms in key industries such 
as steel, automobiles, shipbuilding and tex- 
tiles faced a global glut of production. Busi- 
ness became a tougher game in which even 
minor price increases could lead to huge 
losses in market share and profits. It was 
under this pressure that American firms 
began to re-examine their relationship with 
labor and their commitment to the prevail- 
ing wage structure. 

During the 1970s corporations started to re- 
sist wage increases and fight labor unions in 
the political arena. In 1972 corporate CEOs 
formed their own lobbying organization, the 
Business Roundtable. During the Carter 
years, the Roundtable's lobbyists succeeded 
in watering down the Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full Employment Bill and in blocking labor 
law reform that would have amended the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to increase the 
penalties on employers that used intimida- 
tion to discourage workers from joining a 
union. In the 1980s, under Ronald Reagan, 
business went even further, defeating at- 
tempts to adjust the minimum wage to infla- 
tion and securing the nomination of anti- 
labor candidates to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and other government panels. 

During the Reagan years, businesses also 
began to demand and get givebacks“ from 
unions. Corporations won unprecedented 
concessions in meat-packing, tires, steel, 
motor vehicles, trucking and air transpor- 
tation. Companies that didn't have unions 
used long neglected loopholes in labor law to 
thwart unionization; other unionized compa- 
nies such as Phelps Dodge and Eastern Air- 
lines, inspired by Reagan's ouster of the 
PATCO strikers, sought to remove their 
unions. 

Under relentless attack from business and 
facing a hostile administration in Washing- 
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ton, unions lost ground, declining from 31 
percent of the nonagricultural work force in 
1970 to 26 percent in 1979 to 13 percent today. 
The effect of this on wages can be calculated 
by multiplying the loss in the wage premium 
by the number of workers who might other- 
wise have been represented by unions. On 
this basis, Lawrence Mishel and Jared Bern- 
stein of the Economic Policy Institute, the 
authors of “Тһе State of Working America," 
estimate that the collapse of unionism cost 
blue-collar workers 3.6 percent in real wages 
from 1978 to 1988. 

At a deeper level, business' successful of- 
fensive against unions changed the wage 
structure of the American economy. Instead 
of unionized workers setting the pace in 
wages, they became a lagging indicator of 
the real state of the wage economy. The first 
tier began to shrink and collapse into the 
second tier. Workers in the heavily unionized 
steel industry, for example, saw their wages 
fall from $20.37 per hour in 1981 to $17.91 per 
hour in 1987 to $16.87 per hour in 1992 (all 
these figures are in 1992 dollars). Workers in 
the second tier began to see their wages driv- 
en down to the level of nonunionized laborers 
and service workers. The wages of partially 
unionized meat-packing workers went from 
$13.98 per hour in 1981 to $10.39 per hour in 
1987 to $9.15 per hour in 1992. Meanwhile, 
workers in the third tier, deprived of even 
the modest protections of the minimum 
wage, found themselves edging toward sub- 
sistence levels. Workers in restaurants and 
bars—one of the fastest-growing groups in 
the 1980s—saw their wages fall from $6.14 per 
hour in 1981 to $5.46 per hour in 1987 to $5.29 
per hour in 1992. 

This collapse of the partnership between 
business and labor and the resulting decline 
of unionism helps explain why real wages fell 
so sharply in the United States but were re- 
silient in Western Europe and Japan. Euro- 
pean and Japanese firms also faced stiff com- 
petition and global overcapacity in the 1970s 
and 1980s. But in Western Europe, because of 
the strength of their unions and their coun- 
tries’ social democratic parties, and in 
Japan, because of the commitment to a har- 
monious relationship between labor and 
business, firms sought other means to pro- 
tect their profits, from trade protection to 
limits on immigrant workers to on-the-job 
productivity. When these measures failed, 
they even accepted lower profit rates. In the 
United States, however, business sought to 
defend its profits primarily by holding down 
wages: often by eliminating unions or pre- 
venting them from organizing. 

In this climate, other shifts took place to 
weaken wages still further. To cut costs, 
businesses began to move manufacturing fa- 
cilities overseas. In 1987 automakers spent 
$28 billion on parts manufactured overseas, 
up from $8 billion ten years before. The Big 
Three went from importing 500,000 engines in 
1983 to 1.92 million in 1987. Companies also 
replaced workers with technology. From 1979 
to 1992, thanks to automation, manufactur- 
ing output rose 13.1 percent, while the work 
force declined by 15 percent. Both trends 
eliminated many of the higher-wage first- 
tier jobs and plunged these workers into 
competition for lower-wage second-tier and 
third-tier jobs. In 1979, 38 percent of 25- to 34- 
year-old male high school graduates were 
employed in better-paying manufacturing 
jobs; by 1987 only 29 percent were, while 
those employed in the low-paying wholesale 
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and retail trade sector rose from 18 percent 
to 23 percent. And union attempts to orga- 
nize these service workers proved largely un- 
successful. 

The trade deficit and immigration didn’t 
help. In 1982 the United States began running 
massive trade deficits in industrial goods. 
particularly cars, auto parts and consumer 
electronics, creating a net loss of American 
manufacturing jobs. And the influx of un- 
skilled immigrants during the ‘80s drove 
down the wages of third-tier workers, par- 
ticularly in the West. In a 1991 study for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
economists George J. Borjas, Richard Free- 
man and Lawrence Katz (who is now the 
Labor Department's chief economist) esti- 
mated that from 1980 to 1988, up to half of 
the 10 percent decline in the wages of high 
School dropouts was attributable to the 
trade deficit and the immigration of un- 
skilled labor. 

The entry of women into the work force 
may also have depressed real wages. From 
1970 to 1988 the percentage of working women 
rose from 43.3 to 56.6. These new workers 
probably helped hold down wages in third- 
tier service work, but more important, they 
allowed the impact of the sharp contraction 
of male income to be softened. By contribut- 
ing to family income, women made it pos- 
sible for families to increase their income 
even though individual wages were declining. 
According to Mishel and Bernstein, family 
income grew 0.6 percent per year from 1973 to 
1979 and 0.4 percent from 1979 to 1989. If fam- 
ily income had declined at the same precipi- 
tous rate as male income, then workers 
would have fiercely resisted wage cuts, and 
the 1980s might have been a period of labor 
militancy similar to the 1870s or 1930s. 

Of course, not all workers have suffered de- 
clining wages in the past two decades. Dur- 
ing the 1970s college-educated workers and 
upper-level white-collar workers found their 
wages stagnating, but in the early '80s, they 
gained ground, creating a widening gulf be- 
tween lower- and upper-income workers and 
between high school and college-educated 
workers. But this gap may prove transitory. 
From 1989 to 1993 the wages of white-collar 
executives and managers dropped 0.8 percent, 
the wages of technical workers fell 2.9 per- 
cent and the wages of college-educated work- 
ers declined by 2.5 percent. 

The rise and then fall in white-collar wages 
was caused partly by a shift in supply and 
demand. According to economists Frank 
Levy and Richard Murnane, the number of 
college-educated workers rose 85 percent be- 
tween 1971 and 1980; then, between 1979 and 
1987, a time when new technology was creat- 
ing demand for specially trained workers, 
the number rose by only 32 percent, bidding 
up wages. Now supply is once more 
outrunning demand. In The Monthly Labor 
Review, Kristina Shelley, an economist at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, predicts that 
from 1990 to 2005 job openings for college 
graduates will slump compared with the pre- 
vious five years, while the number of bach- 
elor's degrees will increase. The temporary 
reprieve for college-educated earnings may 
already be over. 

White-collar and college-educated workers 
are also going through a process called “рго- 
letarianization." Initially seen as profes- 
sionals or as part of management, these 
workers are now finding their work regu- 
lated in the same manner as wage workers in 
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factories and offices. Doctors and nurses 
have become employees of HMOs; computer 
programmers have become piece workers for 
giant software firms. As they have lost the 
prerogatives of management or the protec- 
tions of a craft guild, their wages have begun 
to fall líke everyone else's. 

So what's to be done? Plenty of solutions 
have been proposed to counter the decline of 
wages, but most of them address secondary 
rather than primary causes. Economists 
typically blame lower wages on lagging pro- 
ductivity and hope higher productivity is the 
answer, They're half-right. Higher productiv- 
ity is necessary for higher real wages, but it 
hasn't turned out to be sufficient. During the 
19808 manufacturing productivity grew à ro- 
bust 3.6 percent annually. but manufacturing 
wages fell by 0.6 percent per year. What 
might have been labor's share went into divi- 
dends and profits. 

Clinton's solution, derived from Secretary 
of Labor Robert Reich, is to finance worker 
retraining. Reich argues that the cause of 
wage decline is a mismatch between work- 
ers' skills and the demands of a high-tech 
economy, resulting in too many unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers chasing too few jobs 
and too few college graduates chasing the 
new high-wage, high-skill jobs. Reich has 
proposed spending $3.5 billion on worker re- 
training over the next four years. All of the 
studies show that if you get long-term train- 
ing [for] а year or more," Reich explains, 
"you're going to affect your future incomes 
by increasing that future income by an aver- 
age of 5 to 6 percent.” 

Reich is also half-right. There's a surplus 
of unskilled and semi-skilled labor. Unfortu- 
nately, giving them skills won't necessarily 
help things. According to a study last fall by 
James Franklin of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics most new jobs in the next decade will 
be as unskilled hospital orderlies or food 
preparation workers, not as software engi- 
neers or marketing supervisors. And while 
training, especially on the job, can boost 
productivity, studies don't bear out Reich's 
or Clinton's hopes that it will raise the fu- 
ture wages of those involved. The most re- 
cent Labor Department survey, conducted by 
the highly respected Mathematica Policy 
Group, found that laid-off workers who un- 
derwent training under the Trade Adjust- 
ment Assistance Act failed to raise their 
wages, More than three-quarters of the 
workers, the study found, earned less іп 
their new job three years after their initial 
unemployment insurance claim than they 
did in their pre-layoff job.” 

The solution favored by many labor leaders 
and liberal Democrats is to restore the pre- 
1973 status quo. They want to raise the mini- 
mum wage (which Clinton has postponed 
asking Congress to do), reform labor laws, 
restrict the immigration of unskilled work- 
ers and remove incentives for firms to have 
foreign countries do their manufacturing. 
While these measures address the cause of 
wage decline much more directly than do the 
economists' or Clinton's proposals, they 
slight the genuine dilemma that American 
businesses face. If wages were to increase at 
the rate that they did from 1948 to 1973, 
many American firms quickly would suffer 
the fate of Frigidaire or Phiico. The world 
economy is simply a different and less 
friendly place than it once was. 

What is really needed is а grand com- 
promise between business and labor, where 
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business would secure labor's commitment 
to raising productivity and keeping wage 
costs competitive in exchange for its support 
of legislation strengthening labor's organiz- 
ing rights. Although it wouldn't restore the 
status quo ante, this kind of compromise 
would do more to brake the fall in wages 
than the most innovative training program. 

Some labor economists and maverick labor 
leaders have already suggested this kind of 
compromise. MIT economist Thomas 
Kochan, a member of the administration's 
newly appointed Commission on the Future 
of Worker-Management Relations, has pro- 
posed one possible deal. Business would sup- 
port labor law reform to put teeth into that 
laws that deter companies from strong-arm- 
ing against union organization. In return, 
labor would swallow what is now a poten- 
tially illegal way to raise worker productiv- 
ity—Japanese-style, management-sponsored 
employee committees in nonunion work- 
places. But while some labor unions would 
support this kind of compromise, business is 
almost universally opposed. Absent a wave of 
1930s-style worker militance, business lead- 
ers believe they would be giving up more 
than they receive by agreeing to any new 
labor organizing rights. Kochan has tried to 
interest Clinton and Reich in this idea, but 
they remain enthralled with the panacea of 
retraining. 

It would be nice if the affliction of falling 
real wages could be cured through the mar- 
ket's invisible hand. But it has already per- 
sisted through three recessions and recover- 
ies. It's a problem that ultimately requires 
visionary thinking and radical political ac- 
tion. But like other such problems (welfare 
reform leaps to mind), the decline of wages 
will probably have to get worse before every- 
one can agree on a viable strategy for revers- 
ing it. What our standard of living will be 
when that happens is anybody's guess. 


FOURTH DISTRICT HEALTH CARE 
REFORM 


HON. DAVID E. PRICE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on January 20 | 
conducted a health care reform and commu- 
nity meeting in Raleigh. The purpose of this 
marathon session, which went from 9 a.m. 
until 10:30 p.m. with brief breaks to take nour- 
ishment, was to bring the national health care 
debate home to North Carolina—to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of the health care 
system in our part of the State, to examine the 
stake we have in reform, and to discover what 
positive contributions we might make to the 
national debate. After hearing from five panels 
on special health care topics throughout the 
day, the community meeting provided a useful 
opportunity for individual constituents to voice 
their concerns. Over 50 constituents took the 
microphone, often recounting experiences that 
put a human face on this daunting policy chal- 
lenge. The enthusiastic, sometimes heated 
participation of my constituents suggests that 
this is indeed a front-burner issue in North 
Carolina. Over 200 people attended our morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, and over 250 peo- 
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ple took part in the evening's community 
meeting. 

Throughout the day, several moderators 
joined me and an overflow audience at North 
Carolina State University's McKimmon Center 
in receiving testimony from panels of expert 
witnesses on children's and adolescents’ 
health needs, health care innovations, the 
needs of the uninsured and underserved, 
small business concerns, and alternative re- 
form and cost containment strategies. 

Joining me in moderating the five panels 
were Lt. Gov. Dennis Wicker, North Carolina 
House of Representatives Speaker Dan Blue, 
Health Care Financing Agency (HCFA) Deputy 
Administrator Dr. Helen Smits, and North 
Carolina Division of Medical Assistance Direc- 
tor Barbara Matula. 

The day's testimony left little doubt that 
American health care, at its best, is the most 
proficient and innovative in the world. But we 
also found ample evidence that this care is not 
being delivered equitably or at acceptable cost 
to all of our citizens. Part of the solution, al- 
most all witnesses stressed, is insurance re- 
form, so that basic coverage is not jeopard- 
ized or priced out of reach when one moves 
or changes jobs or gets sick. But many also 
stressed that insurance reform is not the total 
solution. Insurance coverage may be of little 
benefit to families who have no medical pro- 
viders or facilities nearby or have no knowl- 
edge of the basics of health care or of what 
services are available to them. Efforts at edu- 
cation and outreach must be stepped up, and 
both patients and providers must pay more at- 
tention to healthy lifestyles and preventive 
care. 

We also heard a great deal of testimony 
about the progress we have made in discover- 
ing new drugs and therapies, reorganizing the 
delivery of care and controlling costs, and 
reaching underserved populations—and of 
how reform must nurture such innovations and 
preserve the good coverage and freedom of 
choice that many people already enjoy. It also 
became clear that while no perfect solution is 
available—if it existed, we no doubt would 
have discovered it by now—the status quo 
cries out for change. The President and Mrs. 
Clinton have successfully brought this issue to 
the fore, but a great deal of debate and hard 
work still lie ahead. 

Our first panel focused on the health needs 
of children and adolescents. John Niblock, 
president of the North Carolina Child Advo- 
cacy Institute, and Dr. Stephen Edwards, a 
prominent Raleigh pediatrician, gave an alarm- 
ing health profile of North Carolina's children— 
some 300,000 of whom are without health in- 
surance—and outlined what changes in health 
policy are required to address their needs. Dr. 
Michael Durfee and State school nurse con- 
sultant Marilyn Asay portrayed adolescents as 
the most underserved population and the most 
difficult to reach, and described their respec- 
tive outreach efforts through Wake Teen Medi- 
cal Services and school-based clinics. Paul 
Hildebrand, executive director of the Alice 
Aycock Poe Center for Health Education in 
Raleigh, told of the enthusiastic reception that 
the modern, multimedia presentations of the 
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Poe Center have had from North Carolina 
school children. Kathy H. Richardson, mater- 
nity care coordinator for the Baby Love Pro- 
gram at Twin County Rural Health Center in 
Hollister, NC, told of the innovative ways this 
program had reached out to poor women in a 
rural county to ensure that they received prop- 
er maternity care. 

The second panel, health care and innova- 
tion, brought together a number of different 
ideas that have worked well in North Carolina 
and deserve wider dissemination. Gale John- 
ston Adcock, coordinator of primary care serv- 
ices and wellness education at SAS Institute, 
told how 95 percent of SAS's employees and 
families took advantage of the company-based 
wellness program and of the positive effect the 
program had on company health care costs. 
Dr. Robert C. Bast, Jr., director of the Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center, highlighted re- 
cent advances in cancer prevention and treat- 
ment and stressed the importance of sustain- 
ing vital research. Dr. Leah Devlin, director of 
the Wake County Health Department, told of 
several innovative ways that the county had 
put together partnerships and combined var- 
ious sources of local, State, and Federal mon- 
eys to deliver public health services. Dr. E. 
Harvey Estes, Jr., director of the Kate B. 
Reynolds Community Practitioner Program of 
the North Carolina Medical Society Founda- 
tion, told of the foundation’s program to recruit 
and retain primary care physicians for under- 
served areas in North Carolina. Dr. David 
Goff, a pediatrician, discussed the positive 
ways that managed care systems and primary 
care physicians can expand access to care 
and help contain costs. Meg Molloy, nutrition 
program director of the Sarah W. Stedman 
Center for Nutritional Studies at the Duke 
Center for Living, emphasized the importance 
of nutrition education in encouraging healthy 
lifestyles and of nutrition therapies as a cost- 
effective treatment of heart disease and other 
disorders. Dr. James E. Niedel, director of 
Glaxo Research Institute, stressed the prom- 
ise of pharmaceutical research in developing 
cost-effective treatments. Bill Remmes, admin- 
istrator of Rural Health Group, Inc., related 
how a network of five medical offices, a nurs- 
ing home and rest home, apartments for the 
elderly, and a senior center had been built and 
organized over a decade in two rural counties. 

Our third panel dealt with health care and 
small business. Two North Carolina business- 
men—Robert B. Allbert, owner and operator of 
30 Precision Tune shops, and Joe Stanley, 
owner of Joe and Moe’s Auto Repair in 
Shallotte, NC—told about the special problems 
of small businesses in obtaining affordable 
health care coverage for their employees but 
also sounded a warning about the possible 
costs of reform. Jim Long, insurance commis- 
sioner for North Carolina, discussed the initia- 
lives his department had used to expand cov- 
erage throughout the State. Parham McNair, 
representing the Independent Insurance 
Agents, told of the special services independ- 
ent agents provide as the link between insur- 
ance providers and small businesses. Eliza- 
beth F. Kuniholm, speaking both as a small 
businesswoman and representative of the 
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North Carolina Academy of Trial Lawyers, dis- 
cussed the issue of malpractice reform, Har- 
rison J. Kaplan, counsel and government rela- 
tions manager for Kaiser Permanente, dis- 
cussed business participation in health mainte- 
nance organizations and their success in ren- 
dering cost-effective health care services. 

On panel four we turned to competing re- 
form proposals and their implications for North 
Carolina and the Nation. Brad Adcock of North 
Carolina Blue Cross/Blue Shield, Moses 
Carey, Jr. executive director of Orange- 
Chathman Comprehensive Health Services, 
Inc., Robert J. Greczyn, Jr., chief executive of- 
ficer of the Carolina Physicians' Health Plan, 
Dr. Donald T. Lucey from the North Carolina 
Medical Society, and Eric Munson, executive 
director of the University of North Carolina 
Hospitals, each diagnosed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the present system and pre- 
sented their priorities for reform. Christopher J. 
Conover of Duke University’s Center for 
Health Policy Research and Education gave a 
careful analysis of how and why "managed 
competition" could work. Joe Graedon of the 
syndicated column and radio show "The Peo- 
ple's Pharmacy" stressed the importance of 
outcomes research and other means of in- 
forming and empowering consumers to suc- 
cessful reform. Pam Silberman, project direc- 
tor with the North Carolina Health Access Co- 
alition, set down the elements of successful 
health care reform as identified by the coali- 
lion she represents. 

Our fifth and final panel, “Underserved 
Health Care Needs," focused on three key 
areas of need: Older Americans and long-term 
health care, mental health, and low-income 
rural and urban populations. Martha Brown, 
with the Home Health Care Association of 
Chapel Hill, told of the value and cost-effec- 
liveness of home-based care. Travis H. Tom- 
linson, Jr., president of Whitaker Glen, a 96- 
unit comprehensive retirement community in 
Raleigh, discussed several aspects of Presi- 
dent Clinton's proposed health care reform 
plan and emphasized that home-health care 
and nursing home care served two distinct 
populations. Bennett Cotten, a clinical social 
worker representing the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, and Dr. David 
Smoot, representing the North Carolina Psy- 
chological Association, discussed the extent of 
mental illness and the benefits of including 
adequate coverage in any health care reform 
plan. Maureen Darcy, certified nurse-midwife, 
and Torlen L. (Tork) Wade, associate director 
of the North Carolina Office of Rural Health 
and Resource Development, discussed the dif- 
ficulties in attracting and retaining primary care 
providers in rural areas and the efforts under- 
way in North Carolina to do so. Barbara Zelter 
Earls, representing North Carolina Fair Share, 
stressed the importance of securing com- 
prehensive coverage for all income groups. 

Helen Smits of the Health Care Financing 
Administration, representing the Clinton ad- 
ministration, joined me for the evening com- 
munity meeting at which over 50 citizens told 
their stories and expressed their views. In pol- 
icy preference, they ranged from some who 
thought the Clinton plan not comprehensive 
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enough to others who would repeal even Med- 
icare if given the chance. Several farmers pro- 
tested the singling out of tobacco for a hefty 
excise tax increase, wondering why other 
products with associated health care costs 
were not included. Some spoke for and others 
against the inclusion of abortion in the basic 
health plan. Small business owners expressed 
apprehension about the expense of coverage, 
although some argued for leveling the playing 
field between businesses that did and did not 
cover their employees. Some people reported 
having good coverage and positive experi- 
ences with local hospitals and doctors, and 
warned against disrupting those relationships. 
But others recounted losing their coverage 
after serious illnesses and having to fight for 
payments for procedures they thought were 
covered. Many were willing to tell intensely 
personal stories, which underscored the high 
stakes we have in reforming the system but 
also in getting it right. 

A full transcript of the health care forum is 
being prepared and will be distributed to the 
congressional committees of jurisdiction and to 
others who are interested. | am grateful to the 
many panelists and other constituents who 
participated. | believe that all of us there came 
away with a better understanding of the impor- 
tance of health care reform to North Carolina 
and the Nation and the implications of the pol- 
icy choices we face. 


THE PIN-STRIPE APPROACH TO 
GENOCIDE 


HON. FRANK McCLOSKEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 11, 1994 


Mr. MCCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to submit a very important statement 
on Bosnian policy development by Richard 
Johnson, a very dedicated and able State De- 
partment officer. 

The statement follows: 

THE PIN-STRIPE APPROACH TO GENOCIDE 

(By Richard Johnson) 

My thesis here is a simple one: senior U.S. 
Government officials know that Serb leaders 
are waging genocide in Bosnia, but will not 
say so in plain English because this would 
raise the pressures for U.S. action. 

Since late summer 1992 the Executive 
Branch of the U.S. Government, under both 
the Bush and Clinton Administrations, has 
come under significant pressure to make an 
unequivocal determination that the Serb 
campaign in Bosnia constitutes genocide 
under the 1948 UN Genocide Convention.! 

External pressures have come from the 
U.S. media, human rights organizations, 
American Jewish and Moslem advocacy 
groups, prominent foreign policy experts, 
members of Congress, the Bosnian govern- 
ment, and from states friendly to Bosnia at 
UN fora including the UN General Assembly, 
the UN Commission for Human Rights, and 
the June 1993 UN World Conference on 
Human Rights in Vienna.? 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Internal pressures have come from lower 
and middle-level Foreign Service Officers 
(FSO's) with line responsibilities for U.S. 
policy on Bosnia, other FSO's who have used 
the State Department's dissent channel 
mechanism to press their views, and the four 
FSO's who subsequently resigned to protest 
U.S, policies.4 

These pressures have triggered a number of 
statements by senior State Department offi- 
cials and by the President, particularly since 
December 1992, that implicitly or explicitly 
address the issue of whether genocide is un- 
derway in Bosnia.* 

Some of these come very close to saying 
yes. However, none make a clear and un- 
equivocal determination that Serb leaders 
are waging genocide in Bosnia, and that the 
moral and legal obligations of the Genocide 
Convention apply. Instead, Administration 
statements have typically asserted that the 
Serb campaign ''borders on genocide," or 
that certain actions" by Bosnian Serbs” 
have been tantamount to genocide" or con- 
stitute "acts of genocide." 5 There are two 
hypothetical explanations for such equivo- 
cation. 

One is that further collection and assess- 
ment of evidence is needed before a clear de- 
termination can be made, particularly with 
regard to intent (e.g., do Serb leaders and 
their forces seek to destroy a substantial 
part of the Bosnian Moslem population, or 
rather to displace it, or does the mass mur- 
der by Serb forces stem from а systematic 
plan or from a coincidence of local decisions 
by local commanders?) and responsibility 
(can responsibility be traced up to Bosnian 
Serb political and military leaders, and to 
Serb leaders in Serbia, and with what degree 
of conclusiveness?). 

Several State and NSC officials put for- 
ward this explanation to the author, in more 
or less explicit terms. These officials would 
often also assert that the genocide issue may 
be of moral and historical interest, but is not 
of operational importance in terms of pursu- 
ing justice (war crimes are easier to prove 
than genocide) or ending the killing in 
Bosnia (through a "negotiated settlement“). 

However, some of these as well as other 
State officials also acknowledge that policy- 
makers at the White House and in State 
have shown little interest in clearing up the 
questions that supposedly stand in the way 
of an unequivocal finding of Serb genocide in 
Bosnia. There has never been a Presidential 
or NSC directive to State and other intel- 
ligence agencies to conduct research and 
analysis aimed at establishing whether there 
is a good case against Milosevic et al. for 
genocide in Bosnia. Nor has there been any 
mobilization of resources to this end. The 
human resources applied to the Bosnia war 
crimes issue at State and CIA have been 
minimal, and have declined at State in 1993. 
The personnel involved have been tasked 
more with recording specific war crimes than 
with tracking the responsibility for such war 
crimes to the Serb leadership.” 

The other explanation is that policy-mak- 
ers have opted for equivocation because an 
explicit, unequivocal determination that 
genocide is underway in Bosnia, and that 
Milosevic, Karadzic and their military com- 
manders are responsible, would produce more 
political pressure to take effective action, 
including the use of force, to end and punish 
the genocide. At a minimum, such a deter- 
mination would undermine the credibility of 
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Western policies that rely on UN/EC-medi- 
ated peace talks“ to reach a "voluntary 
settlement“ between ‘warring factions’’— 
who would now be defined as the perpetra- 
tors and victims of genocide. This expla- 
nation is supported by the following ele- 
ments of the Executive Branch treatment of 
this issue since fall 1992.5 

The most explicit, forward-leaning Admin- 
istration positions have never been followed 
up with consequent actions. In August 1992 
State confirmed that Serb-run detention 
centers” in Bosnia featuring systematic kill- 
ing and torture were a significant problem.9 
State then initiated a process of submitting 
data on war crimes in Bosnia to the UN War 
Crimes Commission. However, lead action on 
compiling these submissions was assigned to 
an FSO in the Human Rights Bureau with no 
prior knowledge of Balkan affairs, and a 
short-term State intern just out of college: 
hardly a commitment of personnel and ex- 
pertise commensurate to the recognized 
gravity of the issue. 

In mid-December 1992, Acting Secretary 
Eagleburger broke new ground in drawing 
parallels between Serb behavior in Bosnia 
and Nazi behavior, naming senior Serb lead- 
ers as bearing responsibility for war crimes 
and erimes against humanity in Bosnia, and 
citing some of the questions they should 
face. However, his public statements were 
not followed up by any internal taskings 
within State or to CIA to build up cases 
against these leaders. 

In mid-December 1992 the United States 
also voted for a UN General Assembly resolu- 
tion on Bosnia which, among other things, 
stated that Serb “ethnic cleansing" in 
Bosnia is a form of genocide.!? However, the 
Executive Branch never followed up by cit- 
ing or using this determination as a basis for 
Western policies. Similarly, in June 1993 the 
United States supported an appeal of the UN 
World Conference on Human Rights to the 
UN Security Council to take "necessary 
measures to end the genocide in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina . . However, the U.S. took no 
subsequent action on the basis of this appeal 
and its finding of genocide. Indeed, as of De- 
cember 1993, an official at State Department 
Bureau of Human Rights was unable to lo- 
cate a copy of the Conference appeal in office 
files, and described it as something the De- 
partment viewed as “поб really an official 
act of the Conference.” 13 

More equivocal. statements tend to be 
made by more senior officials in high-profile 
fashion. Less equivocal statements are made 
by lesser officials in lower-profile fashion. 
The President has, largely in response to 
questioning, repeatedly drawn some degree 
of analogy between the Holocaust and the 
present mass extermination of Bosnians. But 
he has chosen never explicitly to address 
whether Serb leaders are engaged in geno- 
cide.4 Warren Christopher volunteered dur- 
ing his confirmation hearings that the Serb 
campaign of "ethnic cleansing" was result- 
ing in "near genocidal or perhaps really gen- 
ocidal conditions." 15 But he has never raised 
the issue since becoming Secretary, and his 
most extensive comments on the matter 
since then, under questioning on May 18, 
1993, before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, are also the most equivocal presen- 
tation by any Administration official since 
the beginning of the war in Bosnia.!5 These 
comments triggered an extraordinary memo 
to the Secretary from the Acting Assistant 
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Secretary for Human Rights reminding the 
Secretary that Serb and Bosnian Serb forces 
were responsible for the vast majority of war 
crimes іп Bosnia. 

The most straight-forward statement by а 
senior official of the Clinton Administration 
has also been the most obscure: a mid-No- 
vember written submission to a House sub- 
committee in response to a question taken 
by State Counselor Wirth five months ear- 
lier, stating that “Тһе Department of State 
does believe that certain acts committed as 
part of the systematic Bosnian Serb cam- 
paign of ‘ethnic cleansing’ in Bosnia con- 
stitute acts of genocide.’ 18 

Secretary Christopher has opted out of the 
Bosnia genocide issue since May. Persistent 
questioning by Congressman McCloskey has 
been the primary trigger of Administration 
review of this issue since April 1, when 
McCloskey got Christopher to promise him a 
clear determination as to whether the Serb 
campaign in Bosnia is genocide under the 
Convention.!? How to respond to McCloskey’s 
question (and hís repeated follow-ups) was a 
recurrent issue among the Bureaus of Euro- 
pean Affairs, Human Rights, Intelligence and 
Research, International Organizations, Con- 
gressional Relations, and the Office of the 
Legal Advisor, and between these offices and 
the "seventh floor" (i.e., the Secretary and 
his senior advisors) from April to October. 
On October 13 the Secretary finally approved 
an action memo which һай been redrafted 
numerous times, and which would authorize 
the Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations to sign a letter to McCloskey 
using the language subsequently used in 
State's mid-November submission to the 
House cited above. However, the Secretary 
annulled his approval of the proposed letter 
to McCloskey after the latter called for his 
resignation in mid-October. 

In a subsequent exchange with McCloskey 
during а House Foreign Affairs Committee 
hearing, Christopher chose not to respond to 
MeCloskey's question on the genocide issue. 
Instead, the Secretary charged that McClos- 
key's views on Bosnia would require several 
hundred thousand U.S. ground troops, as- 
serted that McCloskey’s emotions were 
clouding his judgment, and rejected any fur- 
ther "debate" with McCloskey on Возпіа.20 

Seventh-floor policy makers at State have 
repeatedly rejected efforts by the Bureaus to 
have them make less equivocal statements 
of genocide in Bosnia.? On April 1, perhaps 
in response to McCloskey's questions to 
Christopher, outgoing State Department 
spokesman Boucher instructed then-Bosnia 
desk officer Harris to draft a strong state- 
ment by the Secretary on genocide in 
Bosnia. Harris's draft, dated April 2, was 
cleared by all the relevant Bureaus and sub- 
mitted to the Office of the Spokesman. It in- 
cluded the assertion that '"The United States 
Government believes that the practice of 
'ethnic cleansing' in Bosnia includes actions 
that meet the international definition of 
genocide as well as constitute other war 
crimes." The statement was never issued; 
Harris believes it was killed by incoming De- 
partment spokesman Donilon, їп consulta- 
tion with the Secretary. 

Similar language was again cleared by the 
relevant Bureaus in September in one iter- 
ation of the proposed response to McClos- 
key's April question to the Secretary; this 
draft was also rejected by the seventh floor.?! 

Senior policy-makers do not have better 
information about realities in the Balkans 
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than do the lesser officials who have sought 
to bring them to make clearer statements on 
genocide. Some light on their thinking in re- 
jecting Bureaus' recommendations is shed by 
comments made by Under Secretary Tarnoff 
and Counselor Wirth at an April 28, 1993 
State Department luncheon for Elie Weisel. 

Weisel argued that whether or not geno- 
cide was underway in Bosnia, the Serb con- 
centration camps and mass murders there 
constituted a moral imperative for decisive 
outside intervention. Tarnoff took Weisel's 
point but noted that failure in Bosnia would 
destroy the Clinton Presidency. Wirth agreed 
with Weisel that the moral stakes in Bosnia 
were high, but asserted that there were even 
higher moral stakes at play: the survival of 
the fragile liberal coalition represented by 
this Presidency.“ 22 

CONCLUSION 


The story told above is one of many fail- 
ures. Senior policy-makers have failed to 
level with the American people on the nature 
of the moral and security challenge the Unit- 
ed States faces in the Balkans. Lesser offi- 
cials have failed to resist the obfuscation of 
their seniors. Outside the Executive Branch, 
the broad range of interested observers who 
see Milosevic's campaign for a Greater Ser- 
bia as an instance of genocidal aggression 
that the United States must confront have 
failed to apply coherent and sustained pres- 
sure to force at least a straightforward Exec- 
utive Branch statement on the genocide 
issue. 

I draw no constructive lessons from these 
failures except that avoiding them requires a 
series of moral choices by individuals. Those 
made by senior policy-makers with the most 
influence in defining the challenges Ameríca 
faces are most momentous. But all, cumula- 
tively, make a difference. 


FOOTNOTES 


!Under the 1948 Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, to which the 
United States, the successor states to former Yugo- 
slavia, and some 100 other countries are parties, 
"genocide" is defined to include any of the following 
acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole or 
in part, а national, ethnic, racial, or religious group: 
(a) killing members of the group; (b) causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to members of the group; (c) 
deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part; (d) imposing measures intended to 
prevent births within the group; (e) forcibly trans- 
ferring children of the group to another group. 

The Convention is a specific response to Nazi ex- 
termination practices during World War II. 

*The author is compiling a list of prominent per- 
sons, groups, governments, and international fora 
that have defined Serb behavior in Bosnia as geno- 
cide, and will make it available on request. 

The author is personally aware that in December 
1992 three FSO's who had shared responsibility for 
Yugoslav affairs between 1990 and 1992 used the dis- 
sent channel to press for a State determination that 
Milosevic was engaged in genocide in Bosnía; that in 
April 1993 twelve FSO's actively engaged in Bosnia 
policy submitted a letter to the Secretary which 
among other things described the conflict in Bosnia 
as Serb genocide; and that the four FSO's who have 
resigned in protest—George Kenney ín August 1992 
and Marshall Harris, Steve Walker, and Jon Western 
in August 1993, have all defined the war as genocide. 

*See compendium at Tab A, drawn from White 
House, State Department and Congressional public 
documents and the U.S. media. 

5Several officers currently and formerly ín State's 
Office of the Legal Advisor have told the author 
that there ís no legal difference between saying 
starkly that what has happened is genocide," and 
saying less starkly that what has happened is tan- 
tamount to genocide" or “what has happened аге 
acts of genocide.” The “tantamount to" formulation 
appears to have originated on the Seventh floor. 
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8 Author's December 1993 interviews with sixteen 
current and former State employees ranging from 
desk officers to Deputy Assistant Secretaries, and 
with NSC European Affairs Director Jenonne Walk- 
er in May 1993. In December 1993, Walker declined to 
discuss U.S. policy process on the issue of genocide 
in Bosnia with the author, on the grounds that it 
was too sensitive.“ 

"ibid. 

This explanation is also advanced by many of the 
sixteen current and former FSO's interviewed by the 
author for this essay. 

See President Bush's August 6, 1992 remarks оп 
"Containing the Crisis in Bosnia and in Former 
Yugoslavia" and Acting Secretary Eagleburger's 
August 5, 1992 statement “Detention Centers in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and Serbia" in Dispatch, U.S. 
Department of State Bureau of Public Affairs, Au- 
gust 10, 1992; and George Kenney, "See No Evil," in 
The Washington Monthly, November 1992. Kenney 
underlines senior State officials’ resistance to inves- 
tigating, confirming, or publicizing Serb atrocities 
in Bosnia, and their efforts to minimize U.S. media 
attention to them. 

1? Author's interview with the State Human Rights 
Bureau action officer and the former intern in ques- 
tion. 

"See Secretary Eagleburger's December 16, 1992 
statements in Dispatch, U.S. Department of State 
Bureau of Public Affairs, December 28, 1992. The ab- 
sence of follow-up taskers was confirmed to the au- 
thor in interviews with the current and former 
FSO's cited above. 

See United Nations General Assembly Resolu- 
tion A/47/92 of December 17, 1992, passed 102 for (in- 
cluding the U.S.), 57 abstentions, and none against, 
which holds Serbian and Montenegrin forces respon- 
sible for aggression and for the abhorrent policy of 
‘ethnic cleansing,’ which is a form of genocide . . ." 

13 Author's interviews with State Human Rights 
Bureau officers, December 1993. Notwithstanding 
State's unofficial views as to the unofficial status of 
the Conference's appeal, it was in fact forwarded by 
Alois Mock, President of the World Conference on 
Human Rights, to the President of the UN Security 
Council on June 16, 1993, as a decision of the Con- 
ference. 

“Por texts of the President's and Secretary's 
statements, see compendium at Tab A. 

See New York Times, January 14, 1993, cited in 
compendium at Tab A. 

16 See Christopher's May 18 comments ín compen- 
dium at Tab A, including the insinuation that 
Bosnian Moslems are suspected of genocide them- 
selves. Several State officials have told the author 
that they were flabbergasted by Christopher's re- 
marks on atrocities and genocide іп Bosnia in his 
May 18 House Foreign Affairs Committee Hearing, 
and that these remarks bore no relationship to ex- 
pert and consensus views within State on those is- 
sues. One State official has told the author that late 
оп Мау 17, the Secretary's office sought urgent in- 
formation from the Human Rights Bureau on 
Bosnian Moslem atrocities only. 

17 Author's interviews with current and former 
FSO's. 

"See text of Wirth statement in compendium at 
Tab A. This statement responded to a question put 
to Wirth by Congressman McCloskey on June 10 at 
а House Appropriations Subcommittee meeting. 

See McCloskey's April 1 question and Chris- 
topher's initial response in compendium at Tab A. 
The author's account of the reaction to McCloskey's 
pressures within the Department is based on inter- 
views with current and former FSO's in December 
1993. 

? See transcripts of November 4, 1993 House For- 
eign Affairs Committee Hearing. 

2 This and the following paragraph are based pri- 
marily on the author's December 1993 interview with 
Marshall Harris, currently foreign policy advisor to 
Congressman McCloskey. 

*The author witnessed this Weisel/Tarnoff/Wirth 
luncheon discussion. 


TABA 


December 1993—Draft State Department 
Human Rights for Bosnia: no mention of 
genocide. 

November 18: State Department Counselor 
Wirth's response to Congressman McClos- 
key's June 10 questions in public hearings: 
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*. The Department of State does believe 
that certain acts committed as part of the 
systematic Bosnian Serbs campaign of ‘eth- 
nic cleansing’ in Bosnia constitute acts of 
genocide.” 

November 22: Secretary Christopher, Four 
On-the-Record Interviews with European 
media: no mention of genocide or even ag- 
gression; Bosnia treated as an issue of war- 
ring рагбіев” unwilling to conclude a peace 
settlement. 

November 13: State Department spokes- 
man McCurry declines to comment on 
whether continuing siege of Sarajevo meets 
the criteria for NATO air strikes laid down 
by Christopher in August (i.e., "continued 
strangulation"’) and adds: Is Bosnia horrify- 
ing, troubling? . . . it is no more horrifying 
or troubling than the instances around this 
globe where populations, because of civil 
strife . . . face these kinds of humanitarian 
disasters." President Clinton asserts “АП we 
can do is to try to make sure that we mini- 
mize the human loss coming on for this com- 
ing winter." A State Department official's 
comments: “Who do you champion any 
more? It's not clear." (Washington Post, No- 
vember 13) 

November 30: Secretary Christopher ad- 
dresses CSCE Ministerial: no mention of 
genocide or aggression; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina treated as humanitarian crisis 
and scene of atrocities“ to be dealt with by 
UN War Crimes Tribunal. 

November 15: Assistant Secretary Oxman 
speech on Why Europe Matters“: no men- 
tion of the word Bosnia, much less genocide 
or aggression; Bosnia and Herzegovina treat- 
ed as "ethnic conflict" within borders of 
former Yugoslavia. 

November 9: Secretary Christopher before 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee lists 6 
US foreign policy (not including Bosnia, So- 
malia or Haiti) (Newsday, November 5) 

November 4: Secretary Christopher before 
House Foreign Affairs Committee dismisses 
Congressman McCloskey's charges that USG 
and Christopher are ignoring genocide in 
Bosnia, asserts “1 don't see any point in de- 
bating this subject further," (AP, November 
5, Barry Schweid); Christopher does not ad- 
dress McCloskey's assertion that genocide is 
underway in Bosnía; rather, Christopher as- 
serts that McCloskey's objectives require 
sending hundreds of thousands of US ground 
troops to Bosnia whereas “І don't think our 
vital interests are sufficiently involved to do 
SO ..." (Reuters, November 5, Carol 
Giacomo) 

November 5: Secretary Christopher on CNN 
"the World Today“, responding to Congress- 
man McCloskey's charge that the U.S. is al- 
lowing genocide in Bosnia: . We have а 
fundamental disagreement. At the end of the 
day, his proposal would require putting 
200,000 or 300,000 American troops into Bosnia 
to try to take the country back . . . to put 
it back in its pre-war status. I simply dis- 
agree with that. And I want the country to 
know, I don't think that's a good idea. 

October 10: Secretary Christopher declines 
to predict whether US troops will ever be 
sent to Bosnia to enforce a peace settlement, 
emphasizing that very hard questions“ will 
have to be answered positively by the Ad- 
ministration in consultation with Congress 
(NBC Meet the Press“ October 10) 

October 21: Secretary Christopher, Ques- 
tions and Answers comments on Bosnia, in 
Hungary: 
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*. .. President Clinton has said early on 
and we continue to say we will not try to im- 
pose a solution on the parties. The U.S. is 
not prepared to send hundreds of thousands 
of its troops to impose a solution on the par- 
ties that are not quite ready for a solution or 
don't seem to be ready for a solution. We're 
hoping the parties will come to a peaceful 
agreement, that they will finally recognize 
that there is only futility in the war they are 
pursuing . . ." 

October 5: Assistant Secretary Oxman be- 
fore Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

"Lots of innocent people are being killed. 
But it is а complex problem that we didn't 
create. And our approach to it has been to 
support a negotiated settlement. That isn't 
jazzy, but that's our approach." 

September 5: Assistant Secretary Oxman 
appears before House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

“McCloskey, who has been trying since 
April to get the State Department to say 
Serb actions fit the legal definitions of geno- 
cide, tried again. ‘Are they guilty of 
genocide . . . a systematic policy of extermi- 
nation of, you know, members of a particular 
ethnic group?’ Oxman, using language pre- 
viously used by Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher, said actions ‘tantamount to 
genocide have been committed.’ But he did 
not say Serb actions fit ‘the technical defini- 
tion of genocide’ under a 1948 UN conven- 
tions. McCloskey said afterwards that U.S. 
policy amounts to ‘putting a gun to 
Izetbegovic's head to accept this settlement 
that will be the death of his country.“ He 
said the State Department was trying to 
evade its ‘moral and legal obligations’ to 
brand Serb actions as genocide and try to 
prevent them." (Washington Post, Septem- 
ber 16) 

September 9; Washington Post article on 
Clinton-Izetbegovic meeting/press con- 
ference: 

“Clinton reaffirmed his willingness to send 
troops if there is a 'fair peace that is will- 
ingly entered into by the parties But 
Clinton, asked about the proposal fof 
Izetbegovic, for NATO air strikes to lift the 
siege of Sarajevo], rejected it. ‘I believe all 
that has to be part of the negotiating proc- 
ess. I don't think that the U.S. can simply 
impose an element like that,' he told report- 
ers.“ 

September 9; The New York Times article 
on Clinton-Izetbegovic meeting describes 
Clinton Administration as backing away 
both from threat of NATO air strikes to re- 
lieve siege of Sarajevo, and from idea of 
NATO peacekeepers to enforce settlement. 

September 3: The Washington Post: 

“The U.S. yesterday backed efforts by 
Bosnia's Muslims to gain more territory in 
the proposed partition of the country, as 
President Clinton warned Serb and Croat 
forces that the option of using NATO air 
power against them ‘is very much alive’... 
‘If while talks are in abeyance,’ the Presi- 
dent added, ‘there is abuse of those who 
would seek to interfere with humanitarian 
aid—attacking protected areas, resuming 
sustained shelling of Sarajevo, for example— 
then first, I would remind you that the 
NATO military option is very much 
alive ...' Clinton, asked if he intended to 
revive his proposal for exempting Bosnia’s 
Muslim-led government from a UN arms em- 
bargo, said . . . ‘I have always favored lift- 
ing the arms embargo. I think the policy of 
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the UN as it applies to that government is 
wrong,’ he said. ‘But I am in the minority. I 
don’t know that I can prevail. 

September 15: Assistant Secretary Oxman 
appears before House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

“Rep. MCCLOSKEY. ... AS you know, since 
April I've been trying to get an answer from 
State as to whether these activities of the 
Bosnian Serbs and Serbs constitute genocide. 
Will I get a reply on that today . . .? 

Mr. OxMaN. I learned, just today, that you 
hadn't had your response. And the first thing 
Im going to do when I get back to the De- 
partment is find out where that is. We'll get 
you that response as soon as we possibly can. 
But to give you my personal view, I think 
that acts tantamount to genocide have been 
committed. Whether the technical definition 
of genocide . . . I think this is what the let- 
ter that you're asking for needs to address.“ 

August 9: Statement by Secretary Chris- 
topher, released by the Office of the Spokes- 
man, August 9, 1993. Air strikes in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina“: 

“The United States is pleased by the im- 
portant actions taken today by the North 
Atlantic Council. These steps significantly 
further the United States initiative to make 
air power available to lift the strangulation 
of Sarajevo and other areas, stop inter- 
ference with humanitarian relief operations, 
and promote a viable political settlement in 
the negotiations in Geneva. At the North At- 
lantic Council meeting last Monday, NATO 
unanimously made the policy decision to 
prepare for air strikes and laid down a clear 
warning to those responsible for the stran- 
gulation of Sarajevo and other civilian areas. 
Today, the alliance unanimously approved a 
thorough and detailed operational plan for 
air strikes prepared by the NATO military 
committee over the last week in conjunction 
with UNPROFOR. The plan is sound and 
comprehensive. It sets forth the targeting 
identification process and the command and 
control arrangements for air strikes. With 
today's decision, the alliance now has іп 
place all the means necessary to take force- 
ful action against the Serbs should they not 
cease their intolerable behavior. The unani- 
mous decision today signals that the inter- 
national community will not accept the lay- 
ing siege of cities and the continued bom- 
bardment of civilians, the denial of humani- 
tarian assistance to people in need, or empty 
promises as a cover for aggression. The Serbs 
are on notice, and whether air power is used 
depends on their deeds.” 

June 2: AFP U.S. Has No Vital Interests 
in Bosnia: Christopher": 

"Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
has said the United States has no vital inter- 
ests in Bosnia and that the military options 
it backed there would not be effective. 
*Bosnia is a human tragedy— just a grotesque 
humanitarian situation,' Christopher said on 
television Tuesday as the United Nations Se- 
curity Council finalized plans for six pro- 
tected Moslem safe havens. ‘It does not af- 
fect our vital national interests except as 
we're concerned about humanitarian matters 
and except as we’re trying to contain it.’ He 
said Washington still preferred lifting the 
arms embargo on the Bosnian Moslems and 
carrying out air strikes against Bosnian 
Serb military forces attacking the Mosiems, 
though he conceded the air attacks alone 
would have limited effect ... ‘If you rule 
out ground troops, you find air power inef- 
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fective, and if you define it as a humani- 
tarian situation, then your options are real- 
ly much different than they would be in 
places like Somalia where militarily it was 
rather simple to solve problems,’ Christopher 
said.“ 

June 29; Explanation of U.S. Vote on Lift- 
ing Arms Embargo Against Bosnia, Mad- 
eleine K. Albright, U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, State- 
ment before the UN Security Council, New 
York City, June 29, 1993: 

*. . Nor should today’s vote be seen as an 
indication that the international community 
is willing to turn a blind eye to the gross 
violations of human rights that have been 
committed in Bosnia, primarily by the 
Bosnian Serbs. We will continue to insist 
that, if the authorities in Belgrade want to 
rejoin the family of nations, they will have 
to stop the violence, stop the killing, stop 
their aggressive war against the Bosnian 
state and comply with all relevant Security 
Council resolutions. . . . Our goal remains a 
negotiated settlement freely agreed to by all 
the parties. 

June 10: House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Subcommittee on International Security: 

"Mr. MCCLOSKEY. ... But specifically, 
what does the State Department say about 
genocide, are they ready to state that this is 
genocide rather than tantamount to geno- 
cide or akin to—— 

Mr. WiRTH. We have done so. We have done 
80. 
Mr. MCCLOSKEY. In what document, or 
record, or communication? 

Mr. WIRTH. In supporting the Tribunal on 
genocide. We have done so. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. Could I get a copy of a de- 
finitive statement that genocide has oc- 
curred? Because quite frankly, I have been 
asking Mr. Christopher for that since April 
Ist. Again, not to be pejorative on that, but 
I just have not gotten a reply. That would be 
very helpful if I could get that in the next 
day. 

Mr. WIRTH. We have, as you know, sup- 
ported the war crimes tribunal. And we have 
made statements and made clear that geno- 
cidal acts have taken place. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. I do not want to go on 
about it. But to two such distinguished State 
Department representatives here, if I say by 
tomorrow afternoon if I could have a state- 
ment as to whether the State Department 
believes it is genocide or not, it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. WiRTH. We will get that right back to 
you. Those statements have been made, and 
we'll get it right back to you." 

May 25: ABC News Nightline Interview 
with the Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher: 

"Secretary CHRISTOPHER. We're prepared 
to keep the sanctions on until they move 
back from the aggression they followed 
I can blame the Bosnian Serbs for being 
guilty of aggression. I can blame the Bosnian 
Serbs for being guilty of a series of atroc- 
ities. They are the main perpetrator of evil 
in atrocities by all parties. But the Bosnian 
Serbs are subject to a lot of blame, and I will 
not absolve them from that. 

KOPPEL. If they continue in their atroc- 
ities, if they continue killing and raping, 
some of the other things that they have been 
accused of doing—again, if I understand U.S. 
policy correctly, you would be willing to use 
air power only to protect the U.N. forces 
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that are on the ground right now, in effect, 
to get out, not to do anything about stopping 
the atrocities. Do I mísunderstand the pol- 
icy? 

Secretary CHRISTOPHER. No, I think that's 
correct. Our commitment to use United 
States military force at the present time is 
only to protect the U.N. forces that are 
there. And I think that's the limit of our 
commitment for military power at present 
time. We have concluded that our national 
interests are not sufficiently engaged to use 
U.S. troops in this situation. It's a quagmire. 
It’s a morass. I think if U.S. troops are put 
in there, they'll be there for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. It does not meet the test that 
Ive laid down for being a situation where 
you can define your goals with care, where 
you have a chance of success, where you 
have an exit strategy and it's a situation 
that the American people would support over 
a long period of time.“ 

May 12: Interview With Don Imus of WFAN 
Radio in New York City, May 12, 1993: 

"Mr. IMUS. You know, I agreed with you 
when you said during the campaign that his- 
tory has shown that you can't allow the 
mass extermination of people and just sit by 
and watch it happen, and that really is driv- 
ing this, isn't it? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. It is a difficult issue. 
Let me say that when we have people here 
who've been involved in many previous ad- 
ministrations that are involved in national 
security including, obviously, a lot of people 
who were involved in the two previous ones, 
I mean, and everybody I talk to believes that 
this is the toughest foreign policy problem 
our country has faced in a long time. And 
I'm trying to proceed in a very deliberate 
way to try to make sure there isn't a Viet- 
nam problem here. But also to try to make 
sure that the United States keeps pushing to 
save lives and to confine the conflict. I don't 
think we can just turn away from this. Just 
because we don't want to make the mistake 
we did in Vietnam doesn't mean we shouldn't 
be doing anything. There are things that we 
can do, and we're trying to do more to push 
this thing toward a settlement 

I think there are some things that we're 
going to be able to do with our allies that 
will continue to turn the pressure up. But 
this is a European issue, as well as a world 
issue, and I think we have to move forward 
with Europe... 

It is a very, very difficult issue, but I think 
that we're pushing in the right direction, 
going in the right directions, and I think the 
American people will support the combina- 
tion of clear, disciplined restraint on our 
part and not creating а unilateral American 
involvement, but continuing to push to end 
the slaughter, end the ethnic cleansing and 
confine the conflict so that it doesn't cause 
us a lot more problems.“ 

April 21: The President's News Conference: 

“The PRESIDENT. I will say what I said 
from the very beginning. Our fundamental 
interests here, the United States' interests, 
are two. We want the conflict to be con- 
tained, and we want the slaughter and the 
ethnic cleansing to stop. We believe in order 
to get that done ultimately there will have 
to be some reasonable borders—some politi- 
cal solution to this which has a reasonable 
territorial component. And we'll just have to 
see what happens over the next few weeks." 

May 14: The President's News Conference: 

"Q. Mr. President, you've said that the 
United States will not go it alone with mili- 
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tary action in Bosnia. And yet, the European 
allies have refused to sign-on to your propos- 
als. If the allies refuse to follow suit, where 
does that leave the United States? 

The PRESIDENT. ... I do not believe the 
United States has any business sending 
troops there to get involved in a conflict in 
behalf of one of the sides. I believe that we 
should continue to turn up the pressure. And 
as you know, I have taken the posítion that 
the best way to do that would be to lift the 
arms embargo with a standby authority of 
air power in the event that the present situa- 
tion was interrupted by the unfair use of ar- 
tillery by the Bosnian Serbs. That position is 
still on the table. 

Q. Mr. President, you said last week that if 
you went to air power in Bosnia you would 
have a clear strategy and it would have a be- 
ginning, middle, and end. What happens, 
though, sir, if a plane is shot down, if you 
lose a pilot or a couple of pilots, or if the 
Bosnian Serbs decide to escalate the con- 
flict, or the Serbians by going into, say, 
Kosovo? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, the Bush administra- 
tion before I became President issued a clear 
warning to the Serbs that if they try to oc- 
cupy Kosovo and repress the Albanians 
there, that the United States would be pre- 
pared to take some strong action. And I have 
reaffirmed that position 

Q. There seems to be a Catch 22 emerging 
on Bosnia. One would be, you have consist- 
ently said that you want to have a consensus 
with the U.S. allies. But until that consensus 
is formed, you found it seems very difficult 
to explain to the American people precisely 
how that war should be defined: Is it a civil 
war? Is it a war of aggression? And also not 
necessarily what the next step should be, but 
what are the principles, the overriding prin- 
ciples that should guide you as a policy? 
What can you tell the American people right 
now about that? 

The PRESIDENT. First, that is both a civil 
war and a war of aggression, because Bosnia 
was created as a separate legal entity. It is 
both a civil war where elements of people 
who live within that territory are fighting 
against each other. And there has been ag- 
gression from without, somewhat from the 
Croatians and from the Serbs, principally 
from the Serbs—that the inevitable but un- 
intended impact of the arms embargo has 
been to put the United Nations in the posi- 
tion of ratifying an enormous superiority of 
arms for the Bosnian Serbs that they got 
from Serbia, and that our interest is in see- 
ing, in my view at least, that the United Na- 
tions does not foreordain the outcome of a 
civil war. That's why I've always been in 
favor of some kind of lifting of the arms em- 
bargo, that we contain the conflict, and that 
we do everything we can to move to an end 
of it and to move to an end of ethnic cleans- 
ing. Those are our interests there, and those 
are the ones I'm trying to pursue. But we 
should not introduce American ground forces 
into the conflict in behalf of one of the 
belligerents, and we must move with our al- 
lies. It is a very difficult issue. I realize in a 
world where we all crave for certainty about 
everything, it's tough to deal with, but it's a 
difficult issue. . . . I have a clear policy. I 
have gotten more done on this than my pred- 
ecessor did. And maybe one reason he didn't 
try to do it is because if you can't force ev- 
erybody to fall in line overnight for people 
who have been fighting each other for cen- 
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turies, you may be accused of vacillating. We 
are not vacillating. We have a clear, strong 
policy." 

May 18: House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Hearing: 

"Secretary CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Ackerman, 
you've given me a lot to answer in the few 
moments I have here. First, with respect to 
the moral case that you make, one of the 
just absolutely bewildering parts of this 
problem is that the moral case is devastating 
and clear that there are atrocities, but there 
are atrocities оп all sides . . . We've been 
filing reports with the United Nations for 
some time—we're in the seventh or eighth 
report of that kind. If you look at those and 
read those, you'll find indication of atroc- 
ities by all three of the major parties against 
each other, the level of hatred is just incred- 
ible. So, you know, it's somewhat different 
than the Holocaust; it's been easy to analo- 
gize this to the Holocaust, but I never heard 
of any genocide by the Jews against the Ger- 
man people. But here you have atrocities by 
all sides which makes this problem exceed- 
ingly difficult to deal with. Now, with re- 
spect to the use of air power—and I will try 
to capsulize my responses—the respect in 
which the president has recommended a pos- 
sible standby use of air power is in connec- 
tion with the lifting of the arms embargo. 
We think there's a strong moral case for the 
lifting of the arms embargo because it works 
to the disadvantage of one party, that is, the 
Bosnian government. The air power would be 
used to compensate during the transition pe- 
riod when the Bosnians are getting some 
arms so as to level the playing field. 

Rep. FRANK MCCLOSKEY (D-Indiana). . . . I 
am fearful of remarks that you made today 
positing moral equivalency, if you will, as to 
the Serbs, the Croats, and particularly the 
Muslims in all this, as I would rather refer to 
them, the Bosnians. I would just advise being 
very careful about this. You, yourself, and 
even more eloquently, Mr. Clinton, have in 
the past made very good statements about 
what is at stake here. I know, you know that 
my request is still pending right now as to 
whether the Serb aggression—and they are 
the overwhelming perpetrators of evil in all 
this, much more so than anyone else on the 
Scene—whether Serb aggression does con- 
stitute genocide under the outlines of the 
U.N. convention. 

That being said, I don't see how this thing 
moves off the diplomatic dime without a 
clear and forceful statement from President 
Clinton. Will he try to use, or would you ad- 
vise him to use the bully pulpit soon to rally 
the American people, to rally the Congress 
and to rally the West as to what is really at 
Stake here, as hundreds of people continue to 
die every day, and so far nothing stops, noth- 
ing deters ongoing Bosnian Serb and Serb ag- 
gression. 

Secretary CHRISTOPHER. Mr. McCloskey, 
thank you for the question, and for giving 
me an opportunity to say that I share your 
feeling that the principal fault lies with the 
Bosnian Serbs. And I've said that several 
times before. They are the most at fault of 
all three sides, and atrocities abound in this 
area, as we have seen in the last several days 
and weeks. 

But I agree that the aggression coming 
from Serbia is the principal perpetrator of 
the problem in the area. With respect to 
genocide, the definition of genocide is a fair- 
ly technical definition. Let me get it for you 
here. 
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Under the 1948 convention, the crime of 
genocide is to commit—an individual, in 
order to commit the crime of genocide, must 
commit one or more specific acts with intent 
to destroy in whole or in part a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group as such. 

I would say that some of the acts that have 
been committed by various parties in Bosnia, 
principally by the Serbians, could constitute 
genocide under the 1948 convention if their 
purpose was to destroy the religious or eth- 
nic group in whole or in part. And that seems 
to me to be a standard that may well have 
been reached in some of the aspects of 
Bosnia. Certainly some of the conduct there 
is tantamount to genocide. 

Rep. MCCLOSKEY. And the hoped for more 
comprehensive public assertion of leader- 
Ship, sir? 

Secretary CHRISTOPHER. Well, you know, 
the president is very much seized with this 
problem, and when the time comes for him 
to want to enlist the American people, espe- 
cially in the commitment of military forces, 
if that ever becomes necessary, I'm certain 
that he will undertake to explain it fully to 
the American people. He must do so. He 
must also consult with Congress exten- 
sively." 

May 6: Remarks by the President to the 
Export-Import Bank Conference, Washing- 


. The international 
community, I believe, must not allow the 
Serbs to stall progress toward peace and con- 
tinue brutal assaults on innocent civilians. 
We've seen too many things happen, and we 
do have fundamental interests there, not 
only the United States, but particularly the 
United States as a member of the world com- 
munity. 

The Serbs’ actions over the past year vio- 
late the principle that internationally-recog- 
nized borders must not be violated or altered 
by aggression from without. Their actions 
threaten to widen the conflict and foster in- 
stability in other parts of Europe in ways 
that could be exceedingly damaging. And 
their savage and cynical ethnic cleansing of- 
fends the world's conscience and our stand- 
ard of behavior, 

Your presence here—your understanding of 
the importance of exports to America's fu- 
ture, to the blending of our nation and our 
culture and our values with those of like- 
minded persons throughout the world— 
Should only reinforce our determination to 
confine, inasmuch as the international com- 
munity can possibly confine, savage acts of 
inhumanity to people solely because of their 
ethnicity or their religion; to confine insofar 
as we possibly can as an international com- 
munity the ability of one country to invade 
another and upset its borders; and certainly 
to try to confine this centuries-old series of 
ethnic and religious enmities to the narrow- 
est possible geographic boundaries." 

May 1: US Consultations With Allies on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Secretary Christopher, 
Opening Statement at a news conference, 
Washington, DC: 

“Upon taking office, President Clinton in- 
herited а complex and tragic situation in the 
former Yugoslavia. The situation has bedev- 
iled the international community now for al- 
most 2 years. It's a problem with deep his- 
toric roots. In the post-Cold War period, the 
former Yugoslavia has been the scene of vio- 
lence, tragedy, and outrageous conduct. 

The President has acted to deal with this 
conflict. . Yet the outrages have con- 
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tinued ín the former Yugoslavia area, In the 
face of Serbian aggression, the President has 
been rigorously reviewing further options for 
action during the course of the last week. 

. .. He has been exploring additional ac- 
tions the international community can take 
to respond to the violence, stop the aggres- 
sion, and contain the conflict. 

The President has just completed a meet- 
ing with his principal national security ad- 
visers. At this meeting the President decided 
on the direction that he believes the United 
States and the international community 
should now take in this situation. This direc- 
tion involves а number of specific rec- 
ommendations, including military steps. The 
President is sending me to Europe to consult 
with our allies and friends on a course of ac- 
tions. The problem is at the heart of Eu- 
rope's future. Our efforts will be undertaken 
with our partners. We're ready to play our 
part, but others must be as well. 

There are, of course, issues of conscience 

and humanitarian concerns at stake in this 
situation. But fundamentally our actions are 
also based upon the strategic interest of the 
United States. All of us seek to limit the 
risk of a widening instability that could lead 
toa * v WE. 
May 25: Madeleine K. Albright, Excerpts 
from statement by the U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, UN Secu- 
rity Council Adopts Resolution 827 on War 
Crimes Tribunal, New York City, May 25, 
1993. 

*. . . The crimes being committed, even as 
we meet today, are not just isolated acts of 
drunken militia men, but often are the sys- 
tematic and orchestrated crimes of govern- 
ment officials, military commanders, and 
disciplined artillery men and foot soldiers.” 

April 23: Clinton Defends First 100 Days, 
Stresses Options in Bosnia, Presidential 
News Conference: 

“Q. Mr. President, there's a growing feel- 
ing that the Western response to the blood- 
shed in Bosnia has been woefully inadequate. 
Holocaust survivor Elie Wiesel asked you 
yesterday to do something, anything to stop 
the fighting. Is the United States consider- 
ing taking unilateral action such as air- 
strikes against Serb artillery sites? 

President CLINTON. Well, first let me say, 
as you know, for more than a week now we 
have been seriously reviewing our options for 
further action . . . I think we should act. We 
should lead, the United States should lead. 
We have led for the last three months. 

We have moved the coalition, and to be 
fair, our, our allies in Europe have been will- 
ing to, to do their part, and they have troops 
on the ground there. But I do not think we 
should act alone, unilaterally, nor do I think 
we will have to. 

And in the next several days I think we 
will finalize the extensive review which has 
been going on, and which has taken a lot of 
my time, as well as the time of the adminis- 
tration, as it should have, over the last 10 
days or so. I think we'll finish that in the 
near future and then we'll have a policy, and 
we'll announce it and everybody can evalu- 
ate it. 

Q. Do you see any parallel between the eth- 
nic cleansing in Bosnia and the Holocaust? 

P. I think the—I think the Holocaust is on 
a whole different level. I think it is without 
precedent, or peer in human history. On the 
other hand, ethnic cleansing is the kind of 
inhumanity that the Holocaust took to the 
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nth degree. The idea of moving people 
around, abusing them and often killing them 
solely because of their ethnicity is an abhor- 
rent thing. And especially troublesome in 
that area where people of different ethnic 
groups lived side by side for so long together. 

And I think you have to stand up against 
it. I think it's wrong... 

Q. Mr. President getting back to the situa- 
tion in Bosnia, and we understand you 
haven't made any final decision on new ор- 
tions previously considered unacceptable, 
but the two most commonly heard options 
would be lifting the arms embargo to enable 
the Bosnian Muslims to defend themselves, 
and to initiate some limited airstrikes, per- 
haps to cut off supply lines, 

Without telling us your decision—presum- 
ably you haven't made any final decisions on 
those two options—what are the pros and 
cons—that are going through your mind 
right now and will weigh heavily on your 
final decision? 

P. I'm reluctant to get into this. Those are 
two of the options. There are some other op- 
tions that have been considered. All have 
pluses and minuses. All have supporters and 
opponents in the Congress, where I would re- 
mind you, heavy consultations will be re- 
quired to embark on any new policy. 

I do believe that on the airstrike issue, the 
pronouncement that (Chairman of the Joint 
Chief of Staff Gen. Colin L.] Powell [Jr.] has 
made generally about military action apply 
there. If you take action, if the United 
States takes action, we must have a clearly 
defined objective that can be met, we must 
be able to understand it, and its limitations 
must be clear. 

The United States is not, should not be- 
come involved as a partisan in à war. With 
regard to the, to the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo, the question obviously there is the— 
if you widen the capacity of people to fight, 
will that help to get a settlement and bring 
about peace, or will it lead to more blood- 
shed, and what kind of reaction can others 
have that would, that would undermine the 
effectiveness of the policy. 

But I think both of them deserve some se- 
rious consideration along with some other 
options we have. 

Q. Since you said that one side in the 
Bosnian conflict represents inhumanity, the 
Holocaust carried to the ‘nth degree,’ why do 
you then tell us that the United States can- 
not take а partisan view in this war? 

P. Well, I said that the principle of ethnic 
cleansing is something we ought to stand up 
against. That does not mean that the United 
States or the United Nations can enter a 
war, in effect, to redraw the lines, geographi- 
cal lines of republics within what was Yugo- 
slavia, or that that would ultimately be suc- 
cessful. 

I think what the United States has to do is 
to try to figure out whether there is some 
way, consistent with forcing the people to 
resolve their own difficulties, we can stand 
up to and stop ethnic cleansing, and that is 
obviously the difficulty we are wrestling 
with. 

This is clearly the most difficult foreign 
policy problem we face and that all of our al- 
lies face. And if it were easy, I suppose it 
would have been solved before. We have tried 
to do more in the last 90 days than was pre- 
viously done. It has clearly not been enough 
to stop the Serbian aggression, and we are 
now looking at what else we can do. 
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Q. Yesterday you specifically criticized the 
Roosevelt administration for not having 
bombed the railroads to the concentration 
camps and things that were near military 
targets. Aren't there steps like that that 
would not involve conflict, direct conflict or 
partisan belligerence that you might con- 
sider? 

P. There may be. I would remind you that 
the circumstances were somewhat different. 
We were then at war with Germany . . . and 
that's what made that whole incident, series 
of incidents, so perplexing. But we have, as I 
say, we've got all of our options under re- 
view. 

April 21: The Washington Times: Air- 
strikes in Bosnia lose appeal; Congress urges 
stronger steps“ by Warren Strobel. 

*, With Mr. Christopher describing U.S. 
policy toward Bosnia as ‘at a turning point," 
President Clinton called together his top 
policy advisers to discuss possible new steps. 

Alluding to the Nazi attempt to extermi- 
nate Jews, Mr. Clinton said the carnage 
there merits U.S. intervention. 

‘I think the Holocaust is the most extreme 
example the world has ever known of ethnic 
cleansing and I think that even in its more 
limited manifestations it’s an idea that 
should be opposed,’ he said yesterday at the 
beginning of a meeting with Czech president 
Vaclav Havel. . . 

The administration is under intense pres- 
sure from lawmakers, many of whom are 
pointing to tomorrow's dedication of the 
Holocaust Memorial Museum and asking 
whether the West really meant it when it 
said, Never again.“ 

April 1: President Clinton, Question-and- 
Answer Session With the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in Annapolis, Mary- 
land, 

“0. Mr. President, . . . Do we have a па- 
tional interest in checking the spread of 
greater Serbian ethnic cleansing in the Bal- 
kans? And are we losing our credibility as a 
nation as this horrifying aggression in a sov- 
ereign state continues without your unre- 
strained, forceful, and public condemnation 
of it? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, we have a national in- 
terest in limiting ethnic cleansing. . .The 
thing that I have not been willing to do is to 
immediately take action the end of which I 
could not see. Whatever I want to do, I want 
to do it with vigor and wholeheartedly. I 
want it to have a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess. And I have done the best I could with 
the cards that I found on the table when I be- 
came President. If you have other ideas 
about what you think I ought to do that 
would minimize the loss of life, I would be 
glad to have them. 

Q. Sir, do you condemn it here today? 

The PRESIDENT. Absolutely. I condemn it, 
and I have condemned it repeatedly and 
thoroughly. And I have done everything I 
could to increase the pressure of the inter- 
national community on the outrages per- 
petrated in Bosnia by the aggressors and to 
get people to stand up against ethnic cleans- 
ing. The question is what are we capable of 
doing about it from the United States. If you 
look at the responses that have been mus- 
tered so far from the European states that 
are even closer and that have a memory of 
what happened when Hitler, who was not shy 
about using his power, had hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the former Yugoslavia and 
even then was unable to subdue it entirely. 
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I think you have to look at what our real- 
istic options are for action. The question is 
not whether we condemn what's going on. 
Ethnic cleansing is an outrage, and it is an 
idea which should die, which should not be 
able to be expanded. The question is, what 
can we do? 

Now, I have said that the United States 
would be prepared to join with a United Na- 
tions effort in supporting а peacekeeping 
process that was entered into in good faith. 
If the Serbs refuse to do that, then we will 
all have to reassess our position. But we 
must be careful not to use words that will 
outstrip our capacity to back them up. That 
is a grave error for any great nation, and one 
I will try not to commit." 

April 15: NBC Today Show Interview, 
Guest: Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher. 

"Q. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you about 
Bosnia for a moment. Margaret Thatcher 
said on this program that the European 
Community was guilty of being an accom- 
plice to massacre by not intervening mili- 
tarily in Bosnia and she called for two 
things: loosening the arms embargo so the 
Bosnians could get arms, and a bombing 
campaign to make it painful for the Serbs. 
What's your reaction to that? 

Secretary CHRISTOPHER. Well, I've said be- 
fore it's a horrifying situation in Bosnia and 
it seems to get worse every day. It seems to 
me that Prime Minister Thatcher's prescrip- 
tion is one for only increasing the carnage. 
The United States does not have any inten- 
tion in intervening in that war with ground 
troops. We're taking a number of important 
steps to try to persuade the Serbs not to con- 
tinue their aggression, but I do not think 
that her prescription is the right approach to 
it. It's a rather emotional response to an 
emotional problem.” 

April 22: President Clinton, US Holocaust 
Museum Dedicated, Address at the dedica- 
tion ceremony, Washington, DC: 

"...' The Holocaust reminds us forever 
that knowledge divorced form values can 
only serve to deepen the human nightmare, 
that a head without a heart is not humanity. 

For those of us here today representing the 
nations of the West, we must live forever 
with this knowledge: Even as our frag- 
mentary awareness of crimes grew into in- 
disputable facts, far too little was done. Be- 
fore the war even started, doors to liberty 
were shut. And even after the United States 
and the Allies attacked Germany, rail lines 
to the camps within miles of military sig- 
nificant targets were left undisturbed . . . 

Ethnic cleansing in the former Yugoslavia 
is but the most brutal and blatant and ever- 
present manifestation of what we see also 
with the oppression of the Kurds in Iraq, the 
abusive treatment of the Baha'i in Iran, the 
endless race-based violence in South Africa. 
And in many other places we are reminded 
again and again how fragile are the safe- 
guards of civilizations . . ." 

April 1: House Foreign Affairs Committee 
International Operations Subcommittee 

"Rep. FRANK MCCLOSKEY (D-Indiana). . . 
Previously in response to a question to 
whether or not genocide has taken place, the 
reply from State was that acts tantamount 
to genocide have taken place. I think that's 
not а clear answer to a very important and 
policy driving question. 

Would you order a clear, explicit deter- 
mination, yes or no, if the outrageous Serb 
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systematic barbarism amounts to genocide? 
That's one question 

Secretary CHRISTOPHER. With respect to 
the definition of circumstances in Bosnia, we 
certainly will reply to that. That is a legal 
question that you have posed. 

I have said several times that the conduct 
there is an atrocity: the killing, the raping, 
the ethnic cleansing is definitively an atro- 
cious set of acts, whether it meets the tech- 
nical legal definition of genocide, it's a mat- 
ter we will look and get back to you.“ 

March 23: Questions for the record submit- 
ted to Mr. Stephen Oxman by Senator Dole, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

"Question. Bosnia-Herzegovina. In Novem- 
ber, 1992, the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion approved a resolution, which was sup- 
ported by the United States, which asks 
member states to provide their views as to 
whether the actions of the Serb forces in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina constitute genocide 
under the Genocide Convention. What is the 
U.S. legal judgment on this matter? Has the 
United States submitted its views to the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission? If not, why 
has it not done so? 

Answer. The resolution in question ‘called 
upon all States to consider the extent to 
which the acts committed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Croatia constitute geno- 
cide.” It did not request views to be submit- 
ted, but rather for States to look at this 
question. 

The Administration has done so, and con- 
cluded that acts tantamount to genocide 
have taken place in Bosnia. Because of this, 
and because of the need to ensure account- 
ability for such acts, the Administration be- 
lieves that the War Crimes Tribunal being 
established by the Security Council should 
have jurisdiction over such acts.'" 

March 10: House Appropriations Sub- 
committee Hearing, Topic: State Depart- 
ment programs, Witness: Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher. 

“Кер. SKAGGS. Let me also invite you to 
lay out your sense of the U.S. national inter- 
est in our efforts to calm things down in the 
former Yugoslavia, an identification of U.S. 
interests that goes beyond certainly the 
laudable humanitarian objectives that we're 
now pursuing. 

Secretary CHRISTOPHER. Well, thank you 
for that opportunity. The case, Mr. Skaggs, 
is no less than the prevention of a conflagra- 
tion that could envelop all of southeastern 
Europe and perhaps rage beyond, as it some- 
times has from that area, to consume a sub- 
stantial portion of the world. That's what's 
at stake here, preventing a widespread area 
conflict . . . At à very minimum, it’s impor- 
tant to stop them before they enter other 
areas, and that's why we've attached so 
much importance to giving them a strong 
warning about creating conflict in Kosovo as 
well as the stationing of international ob- 
servers on the border of Macedonia 

So the stakes for the United States, and 
for the citizens of the United States, are to 
prevent the broadening of that conflict to 
bring in our NATO allies, and to bring in 
vast sections of Europe, and perhaps as hap- 
pened before, broadening into a world war. 

You know, there's kind of an eery analogy 
here. When you think of Sarajevo as being 
the triggering point for World War I, here we 
are again. How many years later, seven dec- 
ades later we're back with Sarajevo perhaps 
being once again the trigger. If that isn't 
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warning enough for us, then we certainly are 
failing to follow the lessons of history. 

That's why the United States is interested. 
That's why we are wanting to take an active 
role there.“ 

February 22: UN Security Council Adopts 
Resolution 808 on War Crimes Tribunal. 
Statement by Madeleine K. Albright, US 
Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions, UN Security Council, New York City, 
February 22, 1993. 

“There is an echo in this chamber today. 
The Nuremberg principles have been re- 
affirmed. We have preserved the long-ne- 
glected compact made by the community of 
civilized nations 48 years ago in San Fran- 
cisco: to create the United Nations and en- 
force the Nuremberg principles. The lesson 
that we are all accountable to international 
law may have finally taken hold in our col- 
lective memory. . ." 

February 10: New Steps Toward Conflict 
Resolution In the Former Yugoslavia, Sec- 
retary Christopher, Opening statement at a 
news conference, Washington, DC, February 
10, 1993. 

"5... This conflict may be far from our 
Shores, but it is not distant to our concerns. 
We cannot afford to ignore it. Let me explain 
why. 

We cannot ignore the human toll... 

Our conscience revolts at the idea of pas- 
sively accepting such brutality. 

Beyond these humanitarian interests, we 
have direct strategic concerns as well. The 
continuing destruction of a new UN member 
state challenges the principal that inter- 
nationally recognized borders should not be 
altered by force. In addition, this conflict it- 
self has no natural borders. It threatens to 
spill over into new regions, such as Kosovo 
and Macedonia. It could then become a 
greater Balkan war, like those that preceded 
World War I. Broader hostilities could touch 
additional nations, such as Greece, Albania, 
and Turkey. The river of fleeing refugees, 
which has already reached the hundreds of 
thousands, would swell. The political and 
economic vigor of Europe, already tested by 
the integration of former communist states, 
would be further strained. 

There is a broader imperative here. The 
world’s response to the violence in the 
former Yugoslavia is an early and crucial 
test of how it will address the concerns of 
ethnic and religious minorities in the post- 
Cold War world. That question reaches 
throughout Eastern Europe. It reaches to the 
states of the former Soviet Union, where the 
fall of communism has left some 25 million 
ethnic Russians living as minorities in other 
republics, and it reaches to other continents 
as well. 

The events in the former Yugoslavia raise 
the question of whether a state may address 
the rights of its minorities by eradicating 
those minorities to achieve ‘ethnic purity.’ 
Bold tyrants and fearful minorities are 
watching to see whether ‘ethnic cleansing’ is 
a policy [that] the world will tolerate. If we 
hope to promote the spread of freedom or if 
we hope to encourage the emergence of 
peaceful multi-ethnic democracies, our an- 
swer must be а resounding по.” 

January 20: President Clinton's inaugural 
address: 

"... When our vital interests are chal- 
lenged, or the will and conscience of the 
international community is defied, we will 
act—with peaceful diplomacy whenever pos- 
sible, with force when necessary. . ." 
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January 22: Los Angeles Times: Clinton to 
Press Active U.S. Role in Bosnia 

=. , -This is clearly the highest priority of 
the President in the National Security Coun- 
cil's agenda. Madeleine Albright, Clin- 
ton's nominee for ambassador to the United 
Nations, told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. "We will, in fact, be meeting on 
this subject very soon.“ 

January 20: Washington Post: U.S. Human 
Rights Report Charges Serb Drive 'Borders 
on Genocide': 

“The ‘ethnic cleansing’ campaign pursued 
by Bosnian Serbs to drive Muslims and other 
ethnic groups from their homes in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina has resulted in murder, torture, 
rape and starvation on a scale that ‘dwarfs 
anything seen in Europe since Nazi times,’ 
the State Department said yesterday in its 
annual human rights report. 

‘It borders on genocide,’ Patricia Diaz Den- 
nis, assistant secretary of state for human 
rights, said in describing the efforts of Serb 
irregular forces, aided by Serbia and the Ser- 
bian-controlled Yugoslav army, to bring 
most of Bosnia under their control.” 

January 14: The New York Times: Clinton’s 
State Dept. Choice Backs, ‘Discreet’ Force 
(report on Christopher’s confirmation hear- 
ing) 

~... Later, his remarks were more point- 
ed. The Serbian campaign of ‘ethnic cleans- 
ing,’ he said, was resulting in ‘near genocidal 
conditions or perhaps really genocidal condi- 
tions.' At another point he said, 'It is a situ- 
ation where Europe has performed in an 
abysmal way." 

January 14; The New York Times: Excerpt 
From an Interview With Clinton After the 
Air Strikes: 

“О: Are you ready to support а Nuremberg- 
like war criminal trial? Eagleburger has 
named several leaders there as war crimi- 
nals? 

A: Absolutely . . . Somehow the West has 
got to say something and do something 
about the idea of ethnic cleansing, which is 
such an embracing idea that if you believe in 
it, it justifies the brutalization of women 
who aren’t your women and the torture of 
children that aren’t your children. 

I think it is important to point out that 
this Bosnian thing has potential ramifica- 
tions further away from the reach of the 
United States and Europe on the republics of 
the former Soviet Union, in central Europe. 
This is the idea under which this whole thing 
has proceeded, is what the West has to stand 
up against, what the United Nations has to 
stand up against. 

. .. I think that as horrible as the loss of 
life, and the torture and the butchery and 
the starvation has been the potential for a 
bigger impact is greater than that even. Be- 
cause it’s all been done under the notion of 
ethnic cleansing. I mean, here we are on the 
verge of the 21st century, and people who are 
literate, who can read and write, who are 
part of а very old, civilized tradition, think 
it's O.K. to slaughter the living daylights 
out of one another under the guise of ethnic 
cleansing. It is a barbaric idea. . We've got 
to take a stand against it. It's an awful idea, 
and the potential ramifications are very very 
great, because they justify doing anything.” 

December 16, 1992: The Need To Respond to 
War Crimes in the Former Yugoslavia, Sec- 
retary Eagleburger, Statement at the Inter- 
national Conference on the Former Yugo- 
slavia, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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.. . We have, on the one hand, a moral 
and historical obligation not to stand back a 
second time in this century while a people 
faces obliteration . . . The fact of the matter 
is that we know that crimes against human- 
ity have occurred, and we know when and 
where they occurred. We know, moreover, 
which forces committed those crimes, and 
under whose command they operated. And 
we know, finally, who the political leaders 
are to whom those military commanders 
were—and still are—responsible . . . 

Finally, there is another category of fact 
which is beyond dispute—namely, the fact of 
political and command responsibility for the 
crimes against humanity which I have de- 
Scribed. Leaders such as Slobodan Milosevic, 
the President of Serbia, Radovan Karadzic, 
the self-declared President of the Serbian 
Bosnian republic, and General Ratko Mladic, 
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commander of Bosnian Serb military forces, 
must eventually explain whether and how 
they sought to ensure, as they must under 
international law, that their forces complied 
with international law. They ought, if 
charged, to have the opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves by demonstrating whether 
and how they took responsible action to pre- 
vent and punish the atrocities I have de- 
scribed which were undertaken by their sub- 
ordinates... 

It is clear that the reckless leaders of Ser- 
bia, and of the Serbs inside Bosnia, have 
somehow convinced themselves that the 
international community will not stand up 
to them now, and will be forced eventually 
to recognize the fruits of their aggression 
and the results of ethnic cleansing . . . 

Thus, we must make it unmistakably clear 
that we will settle for nothing less than the 
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restoration of the independent state of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina with its territory undi- 
vided and intact, the return of all refugees to 
their homes and villages, and, indeed, а day 
of reckoning for those found guilty of crimes 
against humanity . . . 


But in waiting for the people of Serbia, if 
not their leaders, to come to their senses, we 
must make them understand that their 
country will remain alone, friendless, and 
condemned to economic ruin and exclusion 
from the family of civilized nations for as 
long as they pursue the suicidal dream of a 
Greater Serbia. They need, especially, to un- 
derstand that a second Nuremberg awaits 
the practitioners of ethnic cleansing, and 
that the judgment, and opprobrium, of his- 
tory awaits the people in whose name their 
crimes were committed,” 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


The House met at 2 p.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray today using President 
George Washington’s prayer for his 
country: 

Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that 
Thou wilt incline the hearts of the citi- 
zens to cultivate a spirit of subordina- 
tion and obedience to government; and 
entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and for their fel- 
low citizens of the United States at 
large. And finally that Thou wilt most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to de- 
mean ourselves with that charity, hu- 
mility, and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the 
Divine Author of our blessed religion, 
and without a humble imitation of 
whose example in these things we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. Grant 
our supplication, we beseech Thee. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMAS] to lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 3345. An act to provide temporary au- 
thority to Government agencies relating to 
voluntary separation incentive payments, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate on Friday, 
February 11, 1994 at 7:47 p.m.: that the Sen- 
ate agreed to the Conference Report on H.R. 
3759. 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
McCathran, one of his secretaries. 


PLANS OF COMMITTEE ON RULES 
REGARDING H.R. 6, IMPROVING 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS ACT OF 1994 


(Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inform Members about the 
Rules Committee’s plans regarding 
H.R. 6, the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1994. Education and 
Labor Committee Chairman FORD an- 
nounced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 11, that he would probably 
seek a rule which would require that 
amendments be printed in the Сом- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD prior to consider- 
ation of H.R. 6. It is anticipated that 
this measure will come to the floor this 
week. 

Although the Rules Committee is 
scheduled to meet tomorrow on this re- 
quest, it is recommended that those 
Members who anticipate offering 
amendments to H.R. 6, print their 
amendments in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD not later than Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1994. A Dear Colleague” let- 
ter from the Rules Committee Chair- 
man MOAKLEY was distributed on Feb- 
ruary 17, informing Members of this re- 
quest. 

Amendments should be drafted to 
H.R. 6 as reported from the Committee 
on Education and Labor. This bill is 


available in the document room. Chair- 
man FORD has also requested that the 
bill be read by title except for title I. 
He has asked that title I, which is the 
actual reauthorization of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, be 
read by the individual titles within 
title I. Amendments should be titled 
“Submitted for printing under clause 6 
of rule 23," and submitted at the 
Speaker's table. Amendments do not 
need to be submitted to the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, as I 
understand it from the chairman, this 
will be an open rule and the amend- 
ments must be printed by 5 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, that will 
be determined tomorrow. 

Mr. GOODLING. The request of the 
chairman is that it be an open rule. 

Mr. GORDON. It is my understanding 
that is the gentleman’s request. I am 
not sure what the result will be. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON TOMORROW 
CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE RES- 
OLUTION 343 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
on Wednesday, February 23, 1994, to 
consider House Resolution 343 in the 
House, and that the previous question 
be considered as ordered on the resolu- 
tion to its adoption without interven- 
ing motion or demand for division of 
the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 1:00 p.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO PRINT PROGRAM 
AND REMARKS OF MEMBERS AT 
WREATH-LAYING CEREMONY FOR 
OBSERVANCE OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the program 
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and the remarks of the gentlewoman 
from Virginia [Mrs. BYRNE] and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BATE- 
MAN], the two Members representing 
the House of Representatives at the 
wreath-laying ceremony at the Wash- 
ington Monument for the observance of 
George Washington's birthday on Mon- 
day, February 21, 1994, be inserted in 
today's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? М 

There was no objection. 

The text of the program and speeches 
is as follows: 

PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON—262D 
BIRTHDAY OBSERVANCE 


PROGRAM 


Opening: Arnold Goldstein, Superintend- 
ent, National Capital Parks-Central, Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Presentation of the Colors: Joint Armed 
Services Color Guard. 

To the Colors: Old Guard Fife and Drum 
Corps, Drum Major Anthony Hoxworth. 

Welcome: Superintendent Goldstein. 

Musical Selection: Old Guard Fife and 
Drum Corps. 

Remarks: Admiral John О.Н. Kane, Wash- 
ington National Monument Society. 

Robert G. Stanton, Regional Director, Na- 
tional Capital Region, National Park Serv- 
ice. 

Jack Evans D.C. City Council. 

The Honorable Herbert Н. Bateman, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 1st District, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Honorable Leslie L. Byrne, U.S. House 
of Representatives, 11th District, Virginia. 

Musical Selection: Stevens Elementary 
School, Bell Ringing Choir, Washington, D.C. 
Director, Sharon L. Strange. 

The Wreath of the House of Representa- 
tives: Honorable Herbert Н. Bateman and 
Honorable Leslie L. Byrne. 

The Wreath of the Washington National 
Monument Society: Admiral John D.H. 
Kane. 

The Wreath of the National Park Service: 
Robert G. Stanton, National Park Service. 

Taps and Retiring of the Colors: Military 
District of Washington. 

REMARKS OF HERBERT H. BATEMAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY WREATH-LAYING 
CEREMONY, WASHINGTON MONUMENT, FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1994 


It is with great pride that I pay tribute to 
George Washington, a peerless military lead- 
er of the War for Independence, the able 
Chairman of the Constitutional Convention 
and our nation's brilliant first President. His 
Standing and the respect of his peers is prov- 
en by the fact he is our only President whose 
election was without opposition. 

George Washington was a man of great 
courage and wisdom. Not only did he have 
the foresight to help design the democracy 
we know today, but he possessed the 
strength and conviction to put his plans into 
action by leading the rebellious colonists to 
а victory against overwhelming odds. 

How fitting it is that this towering monu- 
ment behind me was erected in his honor and 
that we come here every year to pay tribute 
to this great American. I admít to having a 
special affection for George Washington— 
much of his life was spent living and working 
in what I proudly refer to as America's First 
Congressional District. 
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Washington was born in America's First 
District in Westmoreland County, which is 
about 75 miles southeast of here. He spent 
most of his childhood at Ferry Farm, just 30 
minutes outside the beltway in Stafford 
County, which also is in America's First Dis- 
trict. It was at Ferry Farm that the boy who 
would become the father of this country 
worked in his copy books, wrote his Rules 
of Civility and Descent Behavior," taught 
himself surveying and, if there is truth to 
the legend, chopped down the cherry tree and 
threw a coin acress the Rappahannock River. 

I am proud of George Washington and what 
he means to my District. But more impor- 
tant, I am proud of George Washington and 
what he means to our great nation. Through 
his leadership we won our war for independ- 
ence, started down the path of representative 
government and became the role model for 
liberty under law for all the world. 

George Washington was the embodiment of 
the ideals on which our nation was founded. 
During this two terms as our first president, 
he governed with dignity as well as re- 
straint. He provided the stability and the au- 
thority the nation so sorely needed; gave 
substance to the Constitution; and rec- 
onciled competing factions and divergent 
policies within the government and his ad- 
ministration. George Washington's life lends 
testimony to the notion that through dedica- 
Чоп to а noble cause, the impossible is in- 
deed achievable. 

Another great leader from America's First 
District, Light-Horse Harry Lee, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in 1799 paid 
tribute to George Washington in these mem- 
orable terms: 

"First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

This characterization is as universe today 
as it was in 1799. 

CONGRESSWOMAN LESLIE BYRNE—GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY CEREMONY, FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1994 
Honored guests, ladies and gentlemen. It is 

an honor to be with you today to celebrate 

the birth of the father of our nation. As we 
gather here every year in front of his monu- 
ment it is easy to get caught up in the gran- 
deur, the myth of George Washington. But 

the reality of President Washington is why I 

believe his memory endures and continues to 

show us the way. 

Long before George Washington was a gen- 
eral or president he was an active partici- 
pant in his community. His boyhood was 
spent on the family farm on the Rappahan- 
nock River. His father died when he was 11 
years old, and he was left in the care of his 
older brother, Lawrence. Although formal 
schooling was a sometimes thing, we know 
from schoolboy papers that survive that he 
was well trained in geography and practical 
mathematics. At 14, he painstakingly copied 
a set of moral precepts called the rules of a 
civility which were carefully preserved. 

His real education was in listening and 
learning from those with whom he came in 
contact—the farmers, the trappers and out- 
doorsmen, the new settlers and the landed 
gentry. All contributed to his training. 

At 16, Washington got his first paid job as 
a surveyor and struck out to map the wilder- 
ness, This experience further taught him 
about self-reliance and endurance. 

Upon the death of his half-brother Law- 
rence, when George was only 20 years old, he 
became the owner of Mount Vernon. There 
and in the city of Alexandria he was an ac- 
tive member of the community. Whether it 
was as a vestry man of his church, holding 
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dances or horse races at Mount Vernon, or 
playing cards, he engaged people and was en- 
gaged by them. 

This was no brooding. solitary figure. No 
Stuart portrait or marble statue could cap- 
ture his strength of character of his vision 
and understanding for the people he chose to 
serve. 

Alexander Hamilton described him as the 
sort of natural leader to whom people turned 
instinctively when trouble was afoot and 
when the judgments of the merely brilliant 
could not be altogether trusted." This was 
an elegant way saying George Washington 
was а person of common sense. I believe that 
common sense was created and nutured by 
Washington's investment in his community, 
be it his corner of Virginia or the broader 
community of a new country he helped cre- 
ate defend and lead. A country that because 
of his sterling example, continues to grow 
change and work for the American people. 
And if we continue to follow his example by 
working in our communities, investing in 
those around us and exercising common 
sense, we will continue to make our nation 
stronger and live the vision that President 
Washington had for us, Part of that vision 
was spelled out in his farewell address when 
he warned his countrymen to “forswear 
party spirit and sectional passions.” 

Today, we are poised to take on the most 
challenging domestic issues of our time, and 
I offer Washington’s words as a guidepost. 
Then as now, we will not get far if we allow 
those things that divide us to dictate the de- 
bate. Only be searching for that consensus of 
our national community will we move for- 
ward. 

So as a Virginian, I am proud to stand here 
today at the base of a monument dedicated 
to Virginia's best. I realize, however, that 
this farmer, surveyor, soldier, politician and 
leader belongs to the entire country. I only 
hope they see past the statues and portraits, 
to the farmer with dirt on his hands, to the 
popular story-telling member of the House of 
Burgesses, enjoying a card game in a tavern 
in Williamsburg, or see the frightened young 
man leading his troops back from Braddock's 
debacle. 

Then remember this uncommon man hon- 
ored by his nation preserving our new gov- 
ernment by providing for the first peaceful 
transition of power and whose every action 
was a precedent for how we conduct our na- 
tion's government. 

Because George Washington put his nation 
first, he will always be first in the hearts of 
his countrymen." 


TRIBUTE TO RANDY SHILTS 


(Ms. WOOLSEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to mourn the recent death of 
celebrated journalist Randy Shilts. Mr. 
Shilts died at his home, in my district, 
at the age of 42. He died from complica- 
tions associated with AIDS. 

Randy Shilts was the country's lead- 
ing AIDS reporter—a job which led him 
to write the historic account of the 
AIDS crisis titled: “Апа the Band 
Played On." 

He also brought national attention to 
America's ban on gays in the military 
through his research for his most re- 
cent book: Conduct Unbecoming.““ 
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Randy Shilts has been honored for 
his outstanding work time and time 
again with awards too numerous to 
mention here. He will be sorely missed 
by all those who knew him and his 
writing. 

Mr. Speaker, the best way we can pay 
tribute to Randy’s work is to keep 
fighting to bring an end to the terrible 
scourge of AIDS—a disease which has 
robbed America of far too many of its 
precious resources—including Randy 
Shilts. 


RACE-BASED VOTER FRAUD ІМ 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE SENATE 
ELECTION 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the furor over Ed Rollins and the un- 
substantiated allegations of electoral 
shenanigans, I thought our colleagues 
might be interested to learn that the 
only proven case of race-based voter 
fraud in America last year occurred in 
the Pennsylvania State Senate election 
in Philadelphia. 

The word from the court has come 
down, and its results are explosive. A 
Federal district court ordered the re- 
sults of the election overturned. The 
judge found that the campaign of Dem- 
ocrat Bill Stinson engaged in massive 
ballot fraud, deception, intimidation, 
harassment, and forgery. 

In fact, the judge ruled that Stinson 
and his Democrat party hacks had sto- 
len the election by misleading Latino 
Americans into filing hundreds of 
fraudulent absentee ballots. 

The judge ruled that Republican 
Bruce Marks be declared the winner, 
and seated in the State senate today, 
giving Republicans control of that 
body. 

Unlike the Rollins fiasco, this is real 
life, not just the self-congratulatory 
musings of a victorious consultant. Bill 
Stinson and his cronies deliberately 
duped Philadelphia Latinos in order to 
further their own political careers. 

The smell of rank corruption is 
heavy in the air. It might be nice if 
even a few of those who were so out- 
raged by the Rollins allegations were 
to stand up today and applaud the cou- 
rageous decision of Judge Clarence 
Newcomber. He found the facts, he ap- 
plied the law, he brought justice at last 
to this tawdry tale. 


PRESIDENT CLINTON'S FOREIGN 
POLICY SUCCESSES 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
United States policy toward Bosnia is 
working, and it is about time the 
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President and Secretary of State got 
some credit, 

Mr. Speaker, last week, under the 
strong and forceful leadership of Presi- 
dent Clinton, we saw joint action by 
the allies, the United Nations, and 
NATO, successfully push for the pull- 
back of Bosnian Serb armaments from 
around Sarajevo. Today the talk is of 
the future and efforts to bring life back 
to that city. 

On another front, the Clinton-Chris- 
topher team also scored. For far too 
long, North Korea has resisted inter- 
national inspections of its nuclear 
Sites. Last week, following resolute ac- 
tion by the United States, the North 
Koreans agreed to inspections. 

Mr. Speaker, these two  break- 
throughs show the skill and ability of 
this administration on the world stage. 
The problems and challenges are nu- 
merous but the President deserves 
praise for his recent successes. 


HEALTH CARE 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to talk a little bit 
about health care. I have just spent a 
week in Wyoming and we talked a lot 
about health care. 

One of the conclusions one cannot 
help but make is that the one fits all 
kind of health care program will not fit 
in Wyoming. What fits in Baltimore 
does not fit in Basin, WY. The Clinton 
plan is based on numbers. The Clinton 
plan is based on HMO’s, dealing with a 
great many people, as is the Cooper 
plan. 

It takes, according to the medical 
journal, 10,000 people to make the Coo- 
per plan work to have the leverage and 
access. In Wyoming, it is not just hav- 
ing insurance that gives one access, it 
is the idea that there is somebody 
there to take care of you. 

We also are a State of small business. 
And mandated health insurance pre- 
miums will trade health care for jobs 
and they will both fail. 

What we need is a program that 
makes fundamental changes in the pro- 
gram that we have. We need fundamen- 
tal changes in insurance. We need fun- 
damental changes in the characteris- 
tics of hospitals so that they can be re- 
imbursed. We need a flexible program, 
Mr. Speaker. We need a health program 
but not a one fits all Government-run 
nationalized health program. 


MAKING OUR STREETS SAFE 


(Ms. HARMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Officer 
Down." The two most dreaded words іп 
law enforcement. 
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In the last several months, the com- 
munities in California’s 36th Congres- 
sional District have been rocked by the 
tragic and unprecedented murders of 
Officers Martin Ganz of Manhattan 
Beach and Mike Tracy and Tom 
Vanderpool of Palos Verdes Estates. 

At the moving joint service for Tracy 
and Vanderpool which I attended yes- 
terday, their colleagues and relatives 
described “Тгасе” as a dirt bike racer 
with a pet nickname for everyone and 
“Vandy” as an incurable romantic who 
touched the hearts and lives of many 
as the Christmas Santa over the years. 

Monday’s Los Angeles Times carried 
a touching front page story headlined 
“Toll of Violence Haunts Families of 
Police Officers.” 

I cannot bring these officers back, 
but I can lend my voice and all my con- 
viction to the effort to deter our young 
from lives of crime and punish swiftly 
and severely those who commit violent 
crimes or any crimes using a firearm— 
with the ultimate penalty for those 
who kill our law enforcement officers. 

I stand 100 percent behind the peace 
officers in my district. They risk their 
lives to make my family and our com- 
munity safe. We must find the way to 
make them safe. 


AN OPEN RULE FOR H.R. 6 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday the House will consider im- 
portant education legislation, H.R. 6. 
This Member strongly urges the Rules 
Committee to grant an open rule on 
this bill. It is important, as one of sev- 
eral examples, that there be an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment similar 
to the one offered in committee by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARMEY] re- 
garding home schooling and that there 
is an opportunity to perhaps permit a 
Member to offer an amendment which 
clarifies that the bill does not mandate 
outcome-based-education. 

The Armey amendment must be al- 
lowed to be offered on the House floor 
because of the way it was handled in 
committee. A significant number of 
Americans have doubts about the in- 
tentions of the Federal Government, 
the Department of Education, and the 
Education and Labor Committee. They 
are concerned that the Federal Govern- 
ment is beginning to move in the direc- 
tion of certifying teachers in home and 
private schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to remind my 
colleagues that under Article X of the 
U.S. Constitution, the responsibility to 
provide and regulate education is given 
to States; in spite of the views of activ- 
ists inside and outside of Congress, 
there is no Federal role. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, this Member 
urges the Rules Committee to bring 
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H.R. 6 to the House floor under an open 
rule or at least allow a generous num- 
ber of amendments covering all the 
controversial aspects of this legisla- 
tion. Failing to do so, they are going to 
be surprised how many negative votes 
there are for H.R. 6. 


CLINTON FOREIGN POLICY 


(Mr. KNOLLENBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout his first year in office, 
President Clinton has set the ship of 
state adrift in some very rocky inter- 
national waters. Now, after 13 months 
of rudderless foreign policy, President 
Clinton has hit upon a cease fire in Sa- 
rajevo brokered in large part by the 
French and Russians. 

It is time for Mr. Clinton to start 
taking foreign policy seriously. We 
have seen our foreign policy wander 
through the sands of Somalia until 
American soldiers were killed for no 
apparent reason. 

We have seen American military in- 
volvement in Bosnia at least tempo- 
rarily averted through this fragile 
cease-fire. Where do we go from here? 

With an ever-growing crisis on the 
Korean Peninsula, now more than ever, 
it is time to put our rudder back in the 
water and find a direction for our for- 
eign policy. 

In order to prevent future conflicts, 
Mr. Clinton must aim another laser 
beam at foreign policy, and reassert 
American leadership in the world 
arena. 


W-2 FORMS AND WHAT THEY 
SHOW 


(Mr. SMITH of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have in my hand a W-2 form. 
Every working American knows what 
this is, but I think it’s an excellent 
time of year to look at this W-2 form 
to see what government does to us, by 
observing how much they take out of 
our paychecks. 

If you are an average working person 
in Michigan, government takes 42 cents 
of every dollar you earn. The Federal 
Government taxes too much, borrows 
too much, and spends too much. 

Those under 40 should pay particular 
attention because if you retire after 
the year 2020 you’re in trouble. There 
will be just two working Americans to 
support each Social Security recipient 
by that time. Your Social Security 
taxes today don’t go for your Social 
Security, your Medicare deductions 
don't go for your health insurance. 

It's a good time of year to think 
about what kind of government you 
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want, the kind of person you want to 
send to Congress next November. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO PICABO 
STREET 


(Mr. CRAPO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honor today to extend congratulations 
to Picabo Street, the silver medalist 
winner in the women’s downhill. 
Picabo comes from Triumph, ID, which 
is close to some of Idaho’s greatest ski- 
ing in the Sun Valley area. She has 
shown the strength of will and the per- 
severance that it takes to become a sil- 
ver medalist, announcing 10 years ago 
to her family that she was going to 
compete in the Olympics. 

Her success has made her a good role 
model for many young people who as- 
pire to compete in the Olympics. 

On a personal note, I hope that 
maybe she can help me and my kids 
learn a little bit better how to get 
down those slopes in Sun Valley. 

Picabo has brought honor to Idaho 
and America and deserves our hearty 
congratulations. 


CLINTON’S HEALTH CARE PLAN 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, the jury is in on the Clinton 
health care bill. The American people 
have spoken loudly and clearly, and it 
is time to proclaim the Clinton health 
care bill as dead. 
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That is d-e-a-d, dead. Why? Because 
the American people do not want the 
Government to take control of the Na- 
tion’s health care system. The Amer- 
ican people do not want to pay more 
and get less when it comes to health 
care. 

Third, the American people do not 
want to pay higher taxes, so that we 
can try to fix what is not wrong with 
America's health care system. 

It is time to give this health care bill 
from the President a proper burial, а 
funeral. Let us bless it and let us move 
on with a real debate about how we can 
fix the problems in today's health care 
system without throwing out the baby 
with the bath water. 


BIG GOVERNMENT IS WRECKING 
ECONOMIES AROUND THE WORLD 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post front page headline 
today says: "German Workers Getting 
Stiff Shot of Reality." 
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The sub-headline sums it up: “Во- 
nuses, Perks Vanish as Firms Fight to 
Survive." 

The story says that the “party * * * 
is over" as excessive pay and benefits 
financed by government subsidies or 
required by government regulation 
caused the German economy to plum- 
met. 

It is sickening, and really ridiculous, 
when liberals stand on this floor and 
say we must mandate this benefit or 
require that regulation because almost 
all other countries do. 

Yet big government is wrecking the 
economy of countries all over this 
world, and it will soon wreck ours, too, 
if we do not wake up. 

The liberal mindset seems to be that 
government can run your life and 
spend your money better than you can 
yourself. 

The liberal mindset seems to be that 
almost all other countries are better to 
workers than we are, and Germany has 
frequently been held out as an enlight- 
ened, progressive, liberal example. 

But consider this: Hundreds of mil- 
lions want to come here to gain free- 
dom and opportunity and a chance for 
a good life. 

Every place where liberals have 
caused the government to get too big, 
the people have ended up starving or 
living under horrible conditions, and 
they are getting out as fast as they 
possibly can. 

The real solution to our problems is 
less government—not more. The only 
solution that will really work is some- 
thing called free enterprise. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 


(Mr. CANADY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CANADY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express my concern regarding 
the provisions of H.R. 6 which poten- 
tially mandate the State certification 
of teachers in private, elementary, and 
secondary schools, and of parents who 
home school their children. In its 
present form, H.R. 6 could lead to a 
massive, unjustified governmental in- 
trusion into private education in 
America. 

Parents should be allowed to educate 
their children in accordance with their 
own principles and beliefs. The govern- 
ment should not interfere with this. 
This is a fundamental right which is 
threatened by the ambiguous language 
of H.R. 6. 

We need an open rule on Н.К. 6, and 
we need an unequivocal amendment to 
protect the fundamental right of Amer- 
ican families to educate their children. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Pursuant to the provi- 
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sions of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on each motion to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such roll call votes, if postponed, 
will be taken on Wednesday, February 
23, 1994. 


SAFE SCHOOLS ACT OF 1994 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2455) to help local school systems 
achieve goal six of the national edu- 
cation goals, which provides that by 
the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and 
will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning, by ensuring that 
all schools are safe and free of violence, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Н.В. 2455 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Safe Schools 
Act of 1994”. 

SEC, 2. SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—With funds appropriated 
under subsection (b)(1), the Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall make competitive grants to eli- 
gible local educational agencies to carry out 
projects designed to achieve Goal Six of the 
National Education Goals, which provides 
that by the year 2000, every school in Amer- 
ica will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning, by helping to ensure that all 
schools are safe and free of violence. 

(b) MODEL PROJECT.—The Secretary of 
Education, shall develop a written safe 
schools model so all schools can develop 
models that enable all students to partici- 
pate regardless of any language barriers. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS AND 
RESERVATION.— 

(1) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out this Act 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

(2) RESERVATION.—From the sums appro- 
priated to carry out this Act for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary may reserve not more 
than 5 percent to carry out national leader- 
ship activities under section 6. 

БЕС. 3. ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

To be eligible to receive a grant under this 
Act, a local educational agency shall dem- 
onstrate in its application under section 4(a) 
that it— 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons be- 
tween the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the 
courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspensions of students 
from school; 

(E) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(F) victimization of youth by violence, 
crime, or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school crime, violence, and 
discipline problems, as indicated by other 
appropriate data. 
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БЕС. 4. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In order to receive a 
grant under this Act, an eligible local edu- 
cational agency shall submit to the Sec- 
retary an application that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence 
and crime problems in the schools to be 
served by the grant and in the community to 
be served by the applicant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has 
written policies regarding school safety, stu- 
dent discipline, and the appropriate handling 
of violent or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the activi- 
ties and projects to be carried out with grant 
funds, and how these activities and projects 
will help to reduce the current violence and 
crime problems in the schools and commu- 
nities served; 

(4) a description of educational materials 
to be developed in the second most predomi- 
nate language of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, if applica- 
ble; 

(5) if the local educational agency receives 
Federal education funds, an explanation of 
how activities assisted under this Act will be 
coordinated with and support any systemic 
education improvement plan prepared with 
such funds; 

(6) the applicant's plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include 
faculty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
school to be served by the grant and a de- 
scription of how each committee will assist 
in assessing that school’s violence and dis- 
cipline problems as well as in designing ap- 
propriate programs, policies, and practices 
to combat those problems; 

(7) the applicant’s plan for collecting base- 
line and future data, by individual schools, 
to monitor violence and discipline problems 
and to measure its progress in achieving the 
purpose of this Act; 

(8) a description of how, in subsequent fis- 
cal years, the grantee will integrate the vio- 
lence prevention activities it carries out 
with funds under this Act with activities 
carried out under its comprehensive plan for 
drug and violence prevention adopted under 
the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986; 

(9) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence pre- 
vention efforts with education, law enforce- 
ment, judicial, health, social service, pro- 
grams supported under the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 
serving the community; 

(10) a description of how the grantee will 
inform parents about the extent of crime and 
violence in their children's schools and 
maximize the participation of parents in its 
violence prevention activities; 

(11) an assurance that grant funds under 
this Act will be used to supplement and not 
supplant State and local funds that would, in 
the absence of funds under this Act, be made 
available by the applicant for the purposes of 
the grant; 

(12) an assurance that the applicant will 
cooperate with, and provide assistance to, 
the Secretary in gathering statistics and 
other data the Secretary determines are nec- 
essary to determine the effectiveness of 
projects and activities under this Act or the 
extent of school violence and discipline prob- 
lems throughout the Nation; and 

(13) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(b) PRIORITIES.—In awarding grants under 
this Act, the Secretary shall take into ac- 
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count the special needs of local educational 
agencies located in both rural and urban 
communities. 

SEC. 5. GRANTS AND USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) DURATION AND AMOUNT OF GRANTS.— 
Grants under this Act may not exceed— 

(1) 1 year in duration; and 

(2) $3,000,000. 

(b) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) ACTIVITIES.—A local educational agency 
may use funds awarded under section 2(a) for 
1 or more of the following activities: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school vio- 
lence and discipline problems, including co- 
ordinating needs assessment activities with 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, 
social service, juvenile justice programs, 
gang prevention activities, and other appro- 
priate agencies and organizations. 

(B) Conducting school safety reviews or 
violence prevention reviews of programs, 
policies, practices, and facilities to deter- 
mine what changes are needed to reduce or 
prevent violence and promote safety and dis- 
cipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
strategies for combating and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems 
through the involvement and coordination of 
school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, 
and other appropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(D) Activities which involve parents in ef- 
forts to promote school safety and prevent 
school violence; 

(E) Community education programs in- 
volving parents, businesses, local govern- 
ment, the medical, and other appropriate en- 
tities about the local educational agency's 
plan to promote school safety and reduce and 
prevent school violence and discipline prob- 
lems and the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities 
designed to promote school safety and reduce 
or prevent school violence and discipline 
problems with related efforts of education, 
law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
service, juvenile justice programs, and other 
appropriate agencies and organizations. 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities and materials, includ- 
ing— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills de- 
velopment (ог students, teachers, aides, 
other school personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion 
and suspension of students who exhibit vio- 
lent or anti-social behavior; 

(iii) student-led activities such as peer me- 
diation, peer counseling, and student courts; 
or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may 
include cultural, recreational, educational 
and instructional activities, and mentoring 
and community service programs. 

(H) Educating students and parents about 
the dangers of guns and other weapons and 
the consequences of their use. 

(I) Developing and implementing innova- 
tive curricula to prevent violence in schools 
and training staff how to stop disruptive or 
violent behavior if it occurs. 

(J) Supporting safe zones of passage" for 
students between home and school through 
such measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free 
School Zones, enhanced law enforcement, 
and neighborhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and 
witnesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Evaluating its project under this Act. 

(M) The cost of administering the project 
of the local educational agency under this 
Act. 
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(N) Other activities that meet the purposes 
of this Act. 

(2) OTHER LIMITATIONS.—A local edu- 
cational agency may use not more than 5 
percent of its grant for activities described 
in paragraph (1)(M). 

(3) CONSTRUCTION.—A local educational 
agency may not use funds under this Act for 
construction. 

SEC, 6. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

To carry out the purpose of this Act, the 
Secretary may use funds reserved under sec- 
tion 2(b)(2) to conduct national leadership 
activities such as research, program develop- 
ment and evaluation, data collection, public 
awareness activities, training and technical 
assistance, to provide grants to noncommer- 
cial telecommunications entities for the pro- 
duction and distribution of national video- 
based projects that provide young people 
with models for conflict resolution and re- 
sponsible decisionmaking, and to conduct 
peer review of applications under this Act. 
The Secretary may carry out such activities 
directly, through interagency agreements, or 
through grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements. 

SEC. 7. REPORTS. 

(a) REPORT TO SECRETARY.—Local edu- 
cational agencies that receive funds under 
this part shall submit to the Secretary a re- 
port not later than March 1, 1995, that de- 
scribes progress achieved in carrying out the 
plan required under section 4. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall submit to the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives a 
report not later than October 1, 1995, which 
contains a detailed statement regarding 
grant awards, activities of grant recipients, 
a compilation of statistical information sub- 
mitted by applicants under section 4, and an 
evaluation of programs established under 
this part. 

SEC. 8. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act: 

(1) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
“local educational agency“ has the meaning 
given such term in section 1471(12) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)). 

(2 SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Education. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KILDEE] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Goop- 
LING] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE]. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, violence in our schools 
is a problem of national concern. 


In testimony before my 
Subcommmitte on Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Vocational Education, 


Madeleine Kunin, Deputy Secretary of 
Education, stated that: 

Approximately 3 million thefts and 
violent crimes occur on or near schools 
every year; 

Sixteen percent of high school sen- 
iors reported having been threatened 
with a weapon at school during the pre- 
vious year; and, 

Seven percent reported being injured 
with à weapon. 

H.R. 2455 takes a first step toward 
making our schools safer. 
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The next step will come on Thursday 
when H.R. 6, which includes the reau- 
thorization of the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act, comes 
to the floor. 

That program provides funds for ac- 
tivities aimed at making schools safer 
such as the DARE Program. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2455 authorizes $50 
million in funds to enable schools to 
implement comprehensive violence re- 
duction strategies designed to reduce 
the incidence of violence in schools and 
to increase opportunities for schools to 
maintain disciplined environments 
conducive to learning. 

Authorized activities include: 

Developing student-led programs in- 
corporating peer counseling and peer 
mediation; 

Teaching conflict resolution tech- 
niques to students and teachers; and, 

Developing community education 
programs involving parents,  busi- 
nesses, local governments, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, the fiscal year 1994 ap- 
propriations bill contained $20 million 
to address violence in schools subject 
to the enactment of legislation. 

This bill will enable the Department 
of Education to begin work in this im- 
portant area. 

I want to commend MAJOR OWENS for 
introducing this legislation on behalf 
of the administration and to thank him 
for his hard work on the issue. 

I am pleased to be able to bring the 
bill to the House floor in a timely man- 
ner. 

H.R. 2455 addresses a critical need 
which has long been a concern to 
teachers and parents in the State of 
Michigan. 

Unfortunately, this issue struck 
close to home when just recently a stu- 
dent in Flint, MI in my district was 
shot by another student while at 
school. 

H.R. 2455 is a good bill and I urge its 
passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently read the fol- 
lowing, and I quote: ‘‘Mom, can I tell 
you something? I'm worried. All of the 
boys I grew up with are dead. I lie 
awake at night and think about it. 
What am I supposed to do?“ 

The question was asked by a 13-year- 
old boy in New Orleans. His mother 
suddenly realized that of a group of 6- 
year-olds who had started school to- 
gether 7 years earlier, only her son was 
still living. All the others had met vio- 
lent deaths. 

Nearly 1 million adolescents between 
the ages of 12 and 19 are victims of vio- 
lent crimes each year, and this has 
been true at least since 1985. The vic- 
timization of adolescents, particularly 
12- to 15-year-olds, is growing. Teen- 
agers are twice as likely to be as- 
saulted as persons aged 20 and older. 
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The rate and intensity of violence in- 
volving children and youth, moreover, 
has escalated dramatically, and much 
of it is accounted for by adolescents at- 
tacking their peers. Adolescent homi- 
cide rates have reached the highest lev- 
els in history. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2455, the Safe Schools Act. 

I am alarmed, as I am sure is every- 
one in this body, at the growing num- 
ber of violent acts in our Nation's 
Schools. Children are afraid to walk to 
and from school because they don't 
know if one of their classmates is wait- 
ing around the corner with a weapon to 
attack them because of something they 
said. When students are in school they 
are also afraid because they do not 
know when one of their classmates 
may, at the slightest provocation, pull 
out a gun and start shooting. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an environ- 
ment conducive to learning and it is no 
wonder that children in such surround- 
ings have a difficult time concentrat- 
ing on their education. 

The bill we have before us today 
takes a modest step at addressing this 
problem by giving schools riddled with 
crime, violence, and discipline prob- 
lems some additional dollars to develop 
and implement violence prevention ac- 
tivities. For instance, it allows funds 
to be used for conflict resolution pro- 
grams, which help teach children alter- 
native methods of resolving their dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point 
out that H.R. 2455, as reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
recognizes that violence is not limited 
to urban schools. As the representative 
of а rural area in Pennsylvania, I can 
tell you that school violence exists no 
matter where you go. It is a serious 
problem that affects the ability of edu- 
cators to provide students with the 
Skills they need to graduate and be- 
come productive citizens. I am very 
pleased that this legislation recognizes 
this fact and encourages the Secretary 
to award grants to initiate programs in 
rural areas. 

I urge enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield, 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Ms. 
DELAURO]. 
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Ms. DELAURO. Мг. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 2455, the Safe 
Schools Act, and I commend its spon- 
sor, Representative OWENS, and Chair- 
man KILDEE, and the other members of 
the Education and Labor Committee 
for their leadership on this legislation. 

Soon, we will embark on one of the 
most crucial debates of this session— 
the debate over crime. I am particu- 
larly pleased that before our delibera- 
tions begin, we are coming together, in 
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a bipartisan spirit, to pass the Safe 
Schools Act. Our action today sends a 
clear signal to the American people: 
Congress is committed to helping rid 
schools of violence and crime. By au- 
thorizing $50 million for the Depart- 
ment of Education to develop model 
programs and policies to promote 
school safety and reduce and prevent 
violence in schools, the act will en- 
courage the development of more inno- 
vative programs, such as: Alternative 
after-school activities, peer mediation 
and counseling, and conflict resolution 


rograms. 

This legislation is especially mean- 
ingful to me because last fall, I estab- 
lished a regional anti-crime youth 
council, this council, which is com- 
prised of junior and high school stu- 
dents, has been meeting to discuss the 
crime problems they face. They are 
now developing their own creative so- 
lutions to these problems, and the 
problems the Safe Schools Act author- 
izes will help these students translate 
their ideas into action, 

The Safe Schools Act is an important 
investment in our children—and a crit- 
ical investment in our fight against 
crime. I urge your strong support. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in support of H.R. 2455, the Safe Schools Act 
of 1994. 

We will soon confer with the Senate on our 
respective versions of the Goals 2000 Educate 
America Act and the School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act. But neither bill will achieve our in- 
tentions if we do not provide an environment 
where children can learn and teachers can 
teach. 

This legislation could not come sooner. It 
will help promote school safety and prevent 
school violence. It will assist school adminis- 
trators, teachers and parents as they work to 
abate crime. 

H.R. 2455 would authorize $50 million in 
competitive grants to local equation agencies 
that serve areas with high rates of youth crime 
and violence. Individual grants are limited to 
$3 million and 1 year. 

Local agencies applying for the grants 
would assess their needs, described how they 
will coordinate their activities with other school 
improvement plans and the Safe and Drug- 
Free Schools initiatives to come. 

It should be a national imperative that all 
children enrolled in our 15,173 school districts 
be offered a rigorous and challenging curricu- 
lum, but it is a given that their schools should 
be safe and secure. 

A recent Louis Harris poll found that nearly 
1 in 4 students and 1 in 10 teachers have 
been victims of violence on or near school 
property. Thirteen percent of students said 
that they had carried a weapon to school. Six 
percent of the boys and 1 percent of the girls 
said they had threatened someone with a 
knife or gun in or around school. 

The New York Times reported on a Justice 
Department survey that indicate that more 
than one-fifth of the boys at 10 inner city high 
schools owned guns. A Harvard University 
survey showed that 15 percent of students 
had carried a handgun within a month of the 
poll. 
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It is clear that excellence in academic per- 
formance is impossible amid the shootings, 
brutality and sociopathic behavior that engulf 
many of our school campuses. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government has a 
vital role to play in restoring safety to our 
Schools. Every child has a right to learn in an 
environment free of intimidation, tension, and 
violence. We hope this bill will help our stu- 
dents be free. 1 urge my colleagues to vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, combating the vi- 
olence in our streets and the violence in our 
schools is now the No. 1 priority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

When the House takes up H.R. 6, the Im- 
proving America’s Schools Act, later this 
week, we will have the opportunity to approve 
legislation which would provide every school 
district in the Nation with additional resources 
to prevent violence in and around their 
schools by the start of the next fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, there are schools in our 
country who cannot afford to wait that long. 
They need help today. 

H.R. 2455, which | introduced with Con- 
gressman SERRANO, will provide the Depart- 
ment of Education with the means to respond 
immediately to this crisis, providing emergency 
assistance to those schools which now face 
severe violence problems and enabling the 
Department to develop model antiviolence pro- 
grams which schools throughout America will 
be able to implement when the Improving 
America's Schools Act is signed into law. 

| urge my colleagues to support this legisla- 
tion to jump-start Federal efforts to respond to 
the epidemic of violence which now threatens 
too many students and teachers throughout 
our Nation. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KILDEE] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 2455, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous material on H.R. 
2455, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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SENSE OF CONGRESS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO SOUTH PACIFIC RE- 
GION 


Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and agree 
to the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 180) expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the South Pa- 
cific region, as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. Con. REs. 180 


Whereas the United States has strong and 
enduring economic, political, and strategic 
ties with the South Pacific region, which are 
integral to the achievement of a New Pacific 
Community; 

Whereas the countries of the region play a 
constructive international role, were sup- 
portive of the United States throughout the 
Cold War and continue to support its role in 
ensuring regional stability and security, and 
share a commitment to democratic values, 
free-markets, and human rights; : 

Whereas the United States is geographi- 
cally and historically a member of the Pa- 
cific community and has unique relation- 
ships with, and responsibilities to, its Pacific 
Island territories, freely associated states, 
and former territories; 

Whereas the United States has significant 
and expanding commercial interests in the 
South Pacific and enjoys a substantial trade 
surplus with countries of the region, and the 
promotion of commercial links between the 
United States and countries of the region is 
welcomed as providing a necessary founda- 
tion for future economic well-being; 

Whereas the region's fisheries resources 
are of vital importance to the economic well- 
being of Pacific Island countries and have 
provided lucrative commercial opportunities 
for the United States fishing industry, and 
the effective management of these resources 
and the continued functioning of the South 
Pacific Fisheries Treaty are essential; 

Whereas the United States has been wel- 
comed as a member of South Pacific regional 
organizations, including the South Pacific 
Commission and the South Pacific Regional 
Environmental Program, and as а dialogue 
partner of the South Pacific Forum; 

Whereas environmental issues can bear di- 
rectly on the economic and physical security 
of countries in the South Pacific region, 
have the potential to effect the well-being of 
United States citizens in the Pacific region, 
and can only be dealt with effectively at the 
regional and global level; 

Whereas peoples of the South Pacific have 
actively contributed to the development of а 
peaceful international community through 
their constructive participation in inter- 
national forums, including the United Na- 
tions and its peacekeeping operations, and 
through support for the South Pacific Nu- 
clear Free Zone, the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons, and the 
Chemical Weapons Convention; 

Whereas United States leadership in ex- 
tending its nuclear testing moratorium is 
warmly welcomed by countries of the South 
Pacific, and countries of the South Pacific 
have shown understanding for United States 
efforts to dispose of its chemical weapons 
stockpile while emphasizing the importance 
of the United States commitment to close 
the Johnston Atoll Chemical Agent Destruc- 
tion System when the current program of 
chemical weapons and agent destruction is 
completed; 

Whereas there has been only one Heads-of- 
Government summit involving the President 
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of the United States and Pacific Island lead- 
ers, and there is considerable value in dia- 
logue at a senior political level with all 
countries of the region; 

Whereas the United States has reduced its 
diplomatic presence in the South Pacific to 
a minimum, the Agency for International 
Development is closing posts in the region, 
and the current very modest program of 
United States foreign assistance to Pacific 
Island countries may be reduced; and 

Whereas the United States has an oppor- 
tunity to bolster its links with the Pacific 
Island countries through the negotiation of a 
Joint Declaration of Cooperation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that— 

(1) it is in the national interest for the 
United States to remain actively engaged in 
the South Pacific region as a means of sup- 
porting the important United States com- 
mercial and strategic interests, and to en- 
courage the consolidation of democratic val- 
ues; 
(2) the United States should encourage eco- 
nomic, trade, and investment relationships 
with the countries of the South Pacific, in 
particular through the Joint Commercial 
Commission and its working group, and 
through other Asia/Pacific regional forums; 

(3) the United States should seek to main- 
tain its diplomatic presence in the South Pa- 
cific region; 

(4) notwithstanding current fiscal con- 
straints, the executive branch, particularly 
the Department of State, should work ac- 
tively with the Congress to continue the 
very modest levels of foreign assistance pro- 
vided to the region and to encourage the ac- 
tive participation in the region of other 
international donors; 

(5) the United States has interests in pre- 
serving the natural resources and biodiver- 
sity of the South Pacific region, and is 
uniquely positioned to promote sustainable 
development through active participation in 
the South Pacific Regional Environmental 
Program and the United Nations Global Con- 
ference for the Sustainable Development of 
Small Island States and through implemen- 
tation of the Biodiversity and Climate Con- 
ventions; 

(6) the United States should cooperate 
closely with regional governments (о 
strengthen sustainable management prin- 
ciples and practices as they apply to the re- 
gion's fisheries resources; 

(7) the United States should avail itself of 
the opportunity for contact with leaders of 
all South Pacific countries through regular 
Ministerial/Cabinet level meetings, including 
at the South Pacific Forum dialogue, to en- 
sure that the views of regional governments 
are given consideration in policy delibera- 
tions; and 

(8) the United States should take an active 
interest in the proposed Joint Declaration of 
Cooperation between the United States and 
certain Pacific Island governments as an op- 
portunity for the United States to renew its 
commitment to the region. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
American Samoa [Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA ]. 
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Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in strong 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 180, which expresses the sense of 
the Congress with respect to the South 
Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on the Asia-Pacific, the 
Honorable Gary Ackerman, for his 
leadership and foresight in arranging 
the recent meeting between the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Am- 
bassadors from the South Pacific na- 
tions. Out of that extremely productive 
gathering came the framework for the 
excellent resolution introduced by 
Chairman Ackerman, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 180, which comprehen- 
sively expresses our thoughts on U.S. 
policy toward the South Pacific region. 

I am proud to be an original cospon- 
sor of this measure which reflects the 
deep and enduring ties that histori- 
cally have bound the United States 
with her allies in the South Pacific. 

The resolution further underscores 
that our Nation today has substantial 
interests in the South Pacific—whether 
that be in the fields of investment and 
trade, strategic security, Democratic 
government, human rights or environ- 
mental protection—and that U.S. in- 
terests often dovetail with the con- 
cerns of the countries of the region. 
The resolution, in short, urges that the 
United States remain actively engaged 
in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, the three amendments 
that I am offering, which were adopted 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
strike references to AID maintaining 
its missions in the South Pacific since 
the decision to close those missions has 
already been made. Additionally, the 
amendments recognize the reality of an 
ever-shrinking international affairs 
budget by asking that AID continue at 
least a modest level of assistance to 
the region. 

Mr. Speaker, while we all support 
moves to increase efficiency, I believe 
that it is important for AID to support 
reasonable funding of a closeout pro- 
gram for the AID missions in the South 
Pacific. Funding for a closeout pro- 
gram will ensure that the investment 
already made by U.S. taxpayers will 
not be wasted on half-finished projects 
and programs. 

In addition, I also believe that the 
United States should continue to pro- 
vide foreign assistance to the South 
Pacific. Such assistance could come 
from global allocations, particularly in 
the areas of the environment, popu- 
lation, and private sector development. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before us 
persuasively makes the case that the 
United States must remain firmly en- 
gaged in the affairs of the South Pa- 
cific, both for our national interests as 
well as the needs of the region. It fur- 
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ther underscores the commitments 
made by the Clinton and Bush adminis- 
trations to forge close ties with the 
South Pacific countries that will make 
possible the achievement of а new Pa- 
cific community. 

I strongly support the measure and 
urge my colleagues to adopt the 
amendments and the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I further want to com- 
mend the gentleman from New York, 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the Honorable BEN GILMAN, for 
his support and assistance on the reso- 
lution. I also want to commend the 
gentleman from Iowa, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on the Asia-Pa- 
cific, the Honorable JIM LEACH, for his 
invaluable support and assistance on 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ACKERMAN] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH] as 
well as the gentleman from America 
Samoa (Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA] for guid- 
ing this legislation through our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and bringing 
it to the House floor today. 

House Concurrent Resolution 180 was 
the result of a very productive meeting 
members of this committee had with 
representatives from almost all the 
South Pacific Island nations. Our dele- 
gate from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA] was instrumental is 
arranging that discussion. He and his 
energetic staff have been very helpful 
in educating all of us and stressing the 
importance of the South Pacific re- 
gion. 

As we continue our policy of foreign 
aid retrenchment around the world, we 
Should make certain that the United 
States remains actively engaged in the 
South Pacific region through contin- 
ued membership and financial support 
for key regional organizations. 

These include the South Pacific Re- 
gional Environmental Programs and 
the U.N. Global Conference for the De- 
velopment of Small Island States. 

I would also point out to my col- 
leagues that we share many cultural 
values with the people in the South Pa- 
cific region and that we continue to 
have many strategic political and eco- 
nomic interests at stake in that part of 
the world. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to support 
House Concurrent Resolution 180 and 
urge my colleagues to do so as well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise 
today in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 180, which expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the United States must maintain its 
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presence in and assistance for the South Pa- 
cific region. 

Like my colleague, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, | 
represent a U.S. Territory in the South Pacific. 
As Americans, we advocate a strong U.S. 
presence in the region to ensure that this Na- 
tion’s economic, trade, and investment inter- 
ests are protected and expanded in the Pa- 
cific, gateway to Asia. 

As Pacific Islanders, we are part of the 
greater Pacific community. We feel solidarity 
with our neighbors and believe that they 
should receive current modest aid levels pro- 
vided by the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, when it comes to international 
affairs, this Nation is fighting the tendency to 
bury our head in the sand and ignore world 
events. While international aid budgets must 
come down, such cuts should not come at the 
expense of effective programs. The American 
dollar goes a long way when spent on aid to 
the Pacific Basin. We are not talking about 
waste, fraud, and abuse of taxpayer money. 
We are talking about maintaining a viable 
presence. 

| urge my colleagues to support this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from American Samoa 
[Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA] that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 180, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include extraneous mate- 
rial, on House Concurrent Resolution 
180, the concurrent resolution just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from American Samoa? 

There was no objection. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON ALASKA'S 
MINERAL RESOURCES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) laid before the House the 
following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
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papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Natural Resources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1998 Annual 
Report on Alaska's Mineral Resources, 
as required by section 1011 of the Alas- 
ka National Interest Lands Conserva- 
tion Act (Public Law 96-487; 16 U.S.C. 
3151). This report contains pertinent 
public information relating to minerals 
in Alaska gathered by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, and other Federal agencies. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 22, 1994. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
REGARDING ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE RADIATION CONTROL 
FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY ACT 
OF 1968—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 540 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 360qq) (previously section 
360D of the Public Health Service Act), 
I am submitting the report of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices regarding the administration of 
the Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968 during calendar year 
1992. 

The report recommends the repeal of 
section 540 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act that requires the 
completion of this annual report. All 
the information found in this report is 
available to the Congress on a more 
immediate basis through the Center for 
Devices and Radiological Health tech- 
nical reports, the Radiological Health 
Bulletin and other publicly available 
sources. This annual report serves lit- 
tle useful purpose and diverts Agency 
resources from more productive activi- 
ties. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 22, 1994. 


TO BALANCE THE BUDGET OR NOT 
BALANCE THE BUDGET: THAT IS 
THE QUESTION 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the U.S. Senate will consider a bal- 
anced budget amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

I have only served in Congress for 14 
months, and I am convinced more than 
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ever that this Congress must enact a 
balanced budget amendment. 

Why, quite frankly my colleagues 
and fellow Americans, Congress runs 
the Federal Government like an 18th 
century plantation with bad account- 
ing practices. The spending of your tax 
dollars here is often without rhyme or 
reason. 

Legislative constraints on spending 
are worthless. Two weeks ago we 
proved that again with over $11 billion 
in new spending. 

Gramm, Rudman, and Hollings legis- 
lation did not work. Bush and Clinton 
tax increases will not work. Only a bal- 
anced budget amendment will put the 
brakes on spending. 

Now do not believe the hollow argu- 
ments against a balanced budget 
amendment. States do it, cities do it, 
and most taxpayers do it. 

I urge my colleagues and all Ameri- 
cans this week to contact members of 
the other body as they decide the fate 
of the most important question facing 
our Nation. 

To balance the budget or not balance 
the budget—that is the question. 


URGING THE ADMINISTRATION TO 
INCLUDE THE MARSHALL 18- 
LANDERS IN A GOVERNMENT 
STUDY OF RADIATION EXPERI- 
MENTS 


(Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks, and include extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to comment on an issue that has 
bothered me for some time and that is 
finally getting proper attention: The 
sorry legacy of our Nation’s nuclear 
testing program in the Pacific—which 
involved 66 nuclear explosions in the 
194075 and 195075. 

In particular, I have long believed 
that when the United States detonated 
the Bravo shot—a 17 megaton thermo- 
nuclear bomb—on Bikini Atoll, the 
people of the Marshall Islands, espe- 
cially those residents on nearby 
Rongelap and Utirik Atolls, were 
deemed expendable. The U.S. Defense 
Department has admitted that when 
the explosion took place, it knew is- 
landers were downwind and in the path 
of windborne radiation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bravo explosion was 
equivalent to 1,300 times the destruc- 
tive force of the atom bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

From my discussions with Marshall 
Island leaders, they believe their peo- 
ple were used as guinea pigs and test 
subjects for U.S. radiation experi- 
ments. I share that belief. 

Recently, Government documents 
have come to light that give weight to 
that position. 

Archive documents released by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and 
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related Federal agencies show that 
U.S. scientists callously viewed the 
Marshall islanders as little better than 
laboratory mice. According to recent 
press reports, an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission official discussing the Mar- 
shall Islands nuclear tests was quoted 
in 1956 as saying: 

While it is true that these people do not 
live, I would say in, the way westerners do, 
civilized people, it is nevertheless true that 
these people are more like us than the mice. 

The same Government official fur- 
ther stated: 

They have been living on that island, now 
that the island is safe to live on, but it is by 
far the most contaminated place in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I find these remarks by 
a representative of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to be disturbing and tragic, and I 
am gratified to see that my fellow col- 
leagues have likewise been shocked. 

I especially want to commend Hon. 
JOHN DINGELL, chairman of the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee, 
who, based on these remarks, has re- 
quested President Clinton to include 
the Marshall islanders in the com- 
prehensive investigation of Govern- 
ment conducted radiation experiments. 

I further commend Hon. GEORGE MIL- 
LER, chairman of the House Committee 
on Natural Resources, who has called 
for hearings to look into the legacy of 
our nuclear testing program in the 
Marshall Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the Clinton 
administration’s call for an intensive 
review of Government radiation experi- 
ments. It is about time that our great 
Nation faces responsibility for its nu- 
clear experimentation and the dev- 
astating impact on countless numbers 
of innocent people, many of them 
Americans. Likewise, it is only just 
and appropriate that we include these 
Marshall islanders in this study, rec- 
tify our mistakes, and bring this tragic 
chapter in our history to a close. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the record 
a timely article on this subject in yes- 
terday’s Washington Times. I also in- 
clude excerpts from an excellent book 
on the U.S. nuclear testing program in 
the Marshall Islands, Day of Two 
Suns," by Author Jane Dibblin, which 
detail the immense suffering endured 
by these people of the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the following printed material. 
[From the Washington Times, Feb. 21, 1994] 
NUCLEAR REMARKS UNDER FIRE—1950's TALK 
SHOCKS 1994 OBSERVERS 
(By Michael Hedges) 

Documents found in the archives of federal 
atomic agencies reveal a callous attitude by 
U.S. scientists toward using Pacific islanders 
as Шақа subjects after atomic blasts іп the 
1950s. 

“While it is true that these people do not 
live, I would say, the way Westerners do, civ- 
ilized people, it is nevertheless true that 
these people are more like us than the 
mice," said a scientist in the official min- 
utes of a January 1956 meeting of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission in New York. 
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“They have been living on that island, now 
that the island is safe to live on, but it is by 
far the most contaminated place in the 
world.“ he said. The minutes of that meeting 
were partially declassified in 1986. Last 
month more portions were released. 

Those remarks have led Rep. John Dingell, 
Michigan Democrat, to ask the Clinton ad- 
ministration to reconsider its decision not to 
include Marshall Islanders in a widespread 
study of possible radiation experiments by 
the government. 

The comments also may be raised at a 
hearing this week by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Natural Resources. 

But the scientist quoted in the minutes 
said Saturday that his remarks have been 
taken out of context and possibly misstated. 
He warned of reaching conclusions in 1994 
based on things said with a world view of the 
1950s—a warning others have raised as the 
Clinton administration embarks on a review 
of government radiation experiments during 
the early years of atomic energy: 

"I have seen those remarks; it is a mystery 
to me," said Merle Eisenbud. Mr. Eisenbud, 
who now lives in North Carolina, has been 
called to Washington to testify before the 
House committee on Thursday. 

“Тһе whole thing is taken out of context.“ 
he said. That was a two-day meeting, and as 
I remember I was doing most of the talking. 
I may have been tired, or the stenographer 
may have been tired. I may just have been 
stupid," he said. 

But in any event, “уге were not looking for 
effects“ of radiation poisoning, he said. “Тһе 
dose would have been too low for that. We 
wanted to develop models for how strontium- 
90 worked in the environment. There was a 
critical need to know that.“ 

The Marshall Islands were the site of a 
U.S. hydrogen bomb test on March 1, 1954, 
the Bravo Shot near the Bikini atoll in the 
Marshalls that  wafted radioactive ash 
throughout the Pacific island chain. 

The remarks in the 1956 documents have 
led Mr. Dingell, chairman of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee and its oversight and 
investigations subcommittee, to petition the 
Clinton administration. 

“Recently, the subcommittee learned that 
the inhabitants of Utirik Atoll {in the Mar- 
shalls] may have been used as human guinea 
pigs," he wrote to Christine Varney, Presi- 
dent Clinton’s executive assistant. 

“Not only does this document suggest the 
existence of yet another previously secret ra- 
diation experiment, it also reflects extraor- 
dinary callousness on the part of U.S. gov- 
ernment officials," Mr. Dingell wrote. 

The minutes of meetings on Jan. 13 and 14, 
1956, by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s advisory committee on biology and 
medicine total more than 300 pages. The 
parts that have been released seem to show 
an ongoing government effort to measure ra- 
diation effects in the Marshalls. 

Mr. Eisenbud told the panel, “І want to ге- 
emphasize that the program you have heard 
today is a program that is in progress now." 

He continued: We think that one very in- 
triguing study can be made and plans are on 
the way to implement this. . . . Utirik Atoll 
is the atoll furthest from the March 1st shot 
where people were exposed, got initially 
about 15 roentgens.'" 

He said there were plans under way to test 
the urine of islanders, so as to get a meas- 
ure of the human uptake when people live in 
a contaminated environment.” 

"Data on this type has never been avail- 
able," he said. So that is something which 
will be done this winter." 
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But on Saturday Mr. Eisenbud said that 
the government did not follow up on plans to 
gather data on the Marshall Islanders. Our 
analytic methods were not very good in 
1956," he said. “Тһе fact that they were liv- 
ing in а contaminated environment could 
have allowed us to make measurements we 
couldn't make in New York or Paris or Lon- 
don.“ he said. But in the end, we never fol- 
lowed up on that.“ 

The 15-megaton thermonuclear Bravo Shot 
was 1,000 times more powerful than the 
bombs dropped on Japan during World War 
IL Utirik Atoll, and another inhabited is- 
land, Rongelap. were directly downwind from 
the explosion, with Rongelap only 100 miles 
from ground zero. About 239 islanders were 
exposed. 

In a letter to Mr. Clinton in early January, 
Rep. George Miller, California Democrat, 
noted that some Rongelapese have said 
they believe they were used as "guinea pigs” 
to further U.S. understanding of the effects 
of radiation on humans. 

"In light of recent disclosures regarding 
actual radiation experimentation in the 
United States during this period, that possi- 
bility cannot be ignored.“ he wrote. 

But the administration decided in January 
that the Marshall Islands would not be in- 
cluded in the ongoing review by the White 
House's Human Radiation Interagency Work- 
ing Group because there was no evidence 
that radiation experiments were conducted 
on people living there. 

Mr. Dingell said in a letter to the White 
House on Thursday: Not only does this doc- 
ument suggest the existence of yet another 
previously secret radiation experiment, it 
also reflects extraordinary callousness on 
the part of U.S. government officials.” 

Ms. Varney could not be reached for com- 
ment Friday or over the weekend. 

In his letter to the White House, Mr. Din- 
gell emphasized the mice“ comparison іп 
the transcript. Mr. Eisenbud said the remark 
was much more damaging isolated from a 
300-page document than in context. "If you 
look at it, you see I said the mice. Earlier in 
the conversation we had been talking about 
an experiment using mice and I was referring 
back to that experiment," he said. 

Since the 1980s the Defense Department 
has admitted that officials knew the island- 
ers were in the path of windblown debris 
from the bombs. 

When the Marshalls became an independ- 
ent country in 1986, the United States said 
islanders had been compensated for the high 
cancer rates that afflicted them after the 
war. The Marshallese claimed the payments 
were inadequate and charged information 
had not been released. According to some 
studies, about 500 islanders or their children 
and grandchildren suffer some effects of radi- 
ation poisoning. 


Day OF Two SUNS 
(By Jane Dibblin) 


At 6:45 on the morning of 1 March 1954, 
eight years after testing in the Marshall Is- 
lands began, the U.S. detonated a bomb 
codenamed “Вгауо” on the Island of Bikini. 
The bomb was equivalent to 17 megatons of 
TNT, 1,300 times the destructive force of the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima, and was specifi- 
cally designed to create a vast amount of le- 
thal fallout. That morning the wind was 
blowing in the direction of two inhabited 
atolls, Rongelap and Utrik, roughly 100 and 
300 miles from Bikini. During previous tests 
Rongelap and Utrik had been evacuated. For 
some reason never yet divulged, there was no 
attempt to evacuate them before Bravo. 
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The first the islanders knew of Bravo was 
an intense light, like a strange sun dawning 
in the west. Later they heard the explosion. 
By mid-day the fallout, a fine powder which 
fell from the sky, had reached Rongelap. 

Lemoyo Abon, now a teacher, shares her 
experience: 

I was 14 at the time and my sister Roko 
was 12. That day our teacher had asked us— 
my sister and I and our two cousins—to cook 
rice for the other children. We got up early 
to do it. When we saw the bright light and 
heard a sound—boom—we were really scared. 
At that time we had no idea what it was. 
After noon, something powdery fell from the 
sky. Only later were we told it was fallout. 
With Roko and several cousins, I went to our 
village on the end of Rongelap Island to 
gather some sprouted coconuts. One cousin 
climbed the coconut tree and got something 
in her eyes, so we sent another one up. The 
same thing happened to her. When we went 
home—ours was the main village on 
Rongelap—it was raining. We saw something 
on the leaves, something yellow. Our parents 
asked, What's happened to your hair?" It 
looked like we'd rubbed soap powder in it. 

That night we couldn't sleep, our skin 
itched so much. On our feet were burns, as if 
from hot water. Our hair fell out. We'd look 
at each other and laugh—you're bald, you 
look like an old man. But really we were 
frightened and sad. 

The pale powder continued to fall until 
late afternoon, by which time it was about 
one and a half inches deep. Later it emerged 
that it was in fact particles of lime (calcium 
oxide) formed when Bikini's coral reef (a for- 
mation of calcium carbonate) melted in the 
intense heat of the bomb and was sucked up 
and scattered for miles. The exact dose of ra- 
diation received by the islanders was never 
measured, but it was estimated that people 
on Utrik received 14 rem and those on 
Rongelap 175 rem. The International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection now rec- 
ommends that a maximum permission total 
body dose to a member of the general public 
be 0.5 rem a year. 

John Anjain, a magistrate on Rongelap at 
the time, tells what happened over the next 
two days—and why his people sometimes 
refer to the event as the Day of Two Suns": 

“Оп the morning of the 'bomb' I was awake 
and drinking coffee. I thought I saw what ap- 
peared to be the sunrise, but it was in the 
west. It was truly beautiful with many col- 
ours—red, green and yellow—and I was sur- 
prised. A little while later, the sun rose in 
the east. Then some time later something 
like smoke filled the entire sky and shortly 
after that a strong and warm wind—as a ty- 
phoon—swept across Rongelap. Then all of 
the people heard the great sound of the ex- 
plosion. Some people began to cry with 
fright. Several hours later the powder began 
to fall on Rongelap. We saw four planes fly 
overhead, and we thought perhaps the planes 
had dropped this powder, which covered our 
island and stuck to our bodies. The visibility 
was less than one half mile at the time, due 
to the haze in the sky. 

The next day, early in the morning, I 
looked at all of the catchments with Jabwe 
[the health aide] and Billiet [the school prin- 
cipal and we noted the water had turned to 
yellow. I then warned the people not to drink 
from these water catchments, and told them 
to drink only Ni [coconut milk]. The people 
began to get sick with vomiting, aches all 
over the body, eye irritations and general 
weakness and fatigue. After the second day 
most of the people were unable to move 
around as usual due to their fatigue. Just а 
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few strong young men were up and about at 
that time and I asked them to fetch some co- 
conuts for the rest of.us to drink. On the 
evening of the second day а seaplane arrived 
from Emewetak with two men who brought 
some strange machines. They stayed only 
about 20 minutes and they took some read- 
ings of water catchments and soil, then took 
off again. They really did not tell us very 
much." 

Not far from Rongelap, U.S. Navy ships 
were measuring the intensity of radioactiv- 
ity. They were not instructed to rescue the 
Rongelap people; indeed, the task force com- 
mand ordered them to sail away from the 
area. Twenty-eight service personnel sta- 
tioned on Rongelap Atoll to provide hourly 
weather reports were also exposed to radi- 
ation, and were not told when Bravo would 
be exploded. It was two days before the Navy 
arrived to pick up the Rongelap Islanders 
and the U.S. personnel—two days in which 
they breathed, slept and ate the fallout. 

"No satisfactory answer has been given as 
to why they were not rescued as soon as it 
was known that they had been in the path of 
the fallout. Immediate decontamination on 
board ship would have at least minimized 
some of the horrific effects of radiation sick- 
ness. Instead, belatedly, the ships took the 
Rongelapese to the U.S. military base on 
Kwajalein Island, as Entry Enos explains: 

“When we arrived on Kawajalein we start- 
ed getting burns all over our bodies, and peo- 
ple were feeling dizzy and weak. At that time 
we did not know if we would ever return to 
Rongelap and we were afraid. After two days 
something appeared under my fingernails 
and then my fingernails came off and my fin- 
gers bled. We all had burns on our ears, 
shoulders, necks and feet, and our eyes were 
very sore." 

Billiet Edmond kept a diary at the time. In 
one of his entries he described the injuries as 
follows: 

"After two days on Kwajalein, a group of 
military doctors began their studying on the 
victims. Nausea, skin-burns, diarrhea, head- 
aches, eye pain, hair fall-out, numbness, skin 
discoloration were among common com- 
plaints. It had been so for quite a while. The 
children were more critical. My 10-year-old 
adopted son had severe burns on his body, 
feet, head, neck and ears. I cannot help re- 
membering those sleepless nights we had to 
hold him down onto his bed as he would have 
jumped up and down, scratching, rolling, as 
though insane. 

"Although I had also some burns on my 
back, feet and hands, and my hair was falling 
out, I knew I had been the least affected, and 
I deeply felt pity about those who suffered 
the most.“ 

*On Kwajalein the Rongelapese were given 
medical treatment. It was cursory, to say 
the least. Film footage of that time shows 
lines of Marshalese people being 'inspected'. 
Jabwe Jojour, health aide on Rongelap, was 
angered by the lack of information given to 
the islanders about their injuries, and he 
states: 

"When we arrived in Kwajalein we imme- 
diately showered for several hours at the 
military base there. After some days a medi- 
cal team flew out from the U.S., and they are 
still treating us today. After three days we 
had burns all over our bodies, and our hair 
began to fall out; some people actually went 
bald. When we asked the Atomic Energy 
Commission doctors to help us understand 
what had happened, they did not tell us, and 
today they do not tell us the truth about our 
problems." 

“A Japanese tuna fishing boat, the Lucky 
Dragon, was also caught in the path of Bra- 
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vo's fallout. It was 100 miles east of Bikini 
when the bomb was detonated. The crew 
members suffered headaches and nausea and 
by the time they reached Japan two weeks 
later all 23 were suffering from radiation 
Sickness, with skin blisters and falling hair. 
One of the crew members,  Aikichi 
Kuboyama, died of liver and blood damage on 
23 September. 'The fisherman's injuries 
caused an international outcry and two 
years later the U.S. handed over $2 million in 
compensation to the Japanese Government. 

For three years the people of Rongelap led 
an uncertain and unsettled existence, shunt- 
ed around different islands, first Ebeye, then 
Ejit Island in Majuro Atoll, waiting to be 
told it was safe to return home. 

The Rongelap people had а long wait before 
they saw their land again, but they too re- 
turned with mixed feelings. Etry Eno recalls: 

"I was afraid to return to Rongelap in 1957 
but they said it was safe for us. We did not 
understand what ‘poison’ [radiation] was, 
and if we had we would not have returned. 
Now we really understand that the ‘poison’ is 
dangerous and that Rongelap is contami- 
nated. In 1957 [we were told] that we could 
eat anything we wanted except the coconut 
crab, When we ate the arrowroot it really 
burned our mouths. Everything we were used 
to eating had changed color and we were sur- 
prised that we were allowed to eat our foods 
in Rongelap, even though we knew that the 
foods were unusual in colour.“ 

John Anjain remembers: 

"At the time of our return the High Com- 
missioner and some representatives from the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council came to 
our island. We asked them if it was safe to 
return to our island and they all agreed that 
there was still a little bit of radiation left on 
Rongelap and that it might injure our 
health, but not very much. With that slight 
reassurance we returned, but we had much 
fear then." 

For 22 years the people of Utrik were told 
that the dose of radiation they allegedly re- 
ceived, 14 rems, was too low to cause any 
concern. The exposed people were therefore 
examined only once every year, and those 
not directly exposed to fallout—who never- 
theless returned to the atoll and were living 
off irradiated food—were not examined at 
all. That in itself caused resentment, with 
the ‘unexposed’ group feeling they too should 
be monitored and both groups feeling that 
radiation was taking its toll. 

“How exactly did radiation affect the 
health of the islanders? Even before return- 
ing to Rongelap and Utrik, people began to 
realize that the burns, intense itching, nau- 
sea and hair loss they had experienced in the 
first weeks after Bravo were not the end of 
their problems. One of the most disturbing 
and terrifying effects was on women's герго- 
ductive systems and on children yet to be 
born. Some women who became pregnant in 
the years following Bravo found they suf- 
fered an unexpectedly high number of mis- 
carriages and severely deformed babies, 
many of whom died. Almira Matayoshi was 
17 and living on Rongelap at the time of 
Bravo, and she states: 

“One of my babies was born in 1955 [the 
year after Bravo] and it did not have any 
bones in its body. After that I had problems 
with the next pregnancy and they had to 
rush me to Kwajelein Hospital because I was 
bleeding. There they gave me a D and C and 
it caused me so much pain that I was tempo- 
rarily blinded—they had to give me ten pints 
of blood.“ 

Mary Sampson was only seven when she 
was caught in the fallout on Rongelap. When 
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she reached child-bearing age she suffered 
similar experiences: 

"I have had very many problems with 
childbearing. My first baby lived for a very 
Short time—several minutes—but it was not 
healthy and did not move around very much 
when it was born. I was very sad and con- 
fused because I was healthy then, and then 
when I thought about it I remembered that I 
had ‘poison’ in my body and that is why the 
baby died, later another baby was born and it 
too died shortly after birth. Then I had a 
miscarriage after four months. Now I am al- 
ways afraid when I am pregnant and this fear 
is shared by all women on Utrik and 
Rongelap. Even my healthy children may 
someday get radiation diseases," 

"Women on Wotje and Utrik too have had 
deeply traumatic births. Kathe Judo lives on 
Wotje and describes what the Marshallese 
women now call ‘jellyfish babies!“ 

“I saw three different women give birth to 
strange things after the ‘bomb’. One was like 
the bark of a coconut tree. One was like a 
watery mass that was not human-like. An- 
other was again like a watery mass of grapes 
or something like that. I believe that these 
things are all caused by the bomb.’”’ 

Nelly Aplos was 19 when she heard bravo 
explode from her home island of Utrik: 

"Now I have lots of aches and pains in my 
body, notably in my back, chest and under 
my breast. I have lost three babies after 'the 
bomb'—and never had any problem before. 
The first baby lived for two days and then 
the baby's skin turned blue and it died. 
Later when I was six months pregnant the 
baby died and I was very sick at the time. 
After that I was pregnant for two months 
and then I had а jibun [miscarriage]. I know 
now that I have a lot of poison in my body 
and I am certain that this makes the babies 
weak. I was never sick during any of my 
pregnancies (except after I lost my babies) 
and this never happened before the bomb. I 
have heard from other women in Utrik about 
many cases of jibun * * * I also have heard of 
some babies who do not know how to suck 
from their mother's breast and who eventu- 
ally die of hunger.“ 

When I spent time with the Rongelap peo- 
ple in 1986. I met one evening with the 
women on Mejato. We talked about why I 
was there, the problems they were facing and 
how women's groups and peace group in the 
West could work with them. Suddenly one 
woman who had been sitting silently in a 
corner spoke up. She was Katherine Jilel, 
the midwife and а grandmother. She spoke 
forcefully through her tears: 

“We are very angry at the U.S. and I'll tell 
you why. Have you ever seen a jellyfish baby 
born looking like a bunch of grapes, so the 
only reason we knew it was a baby was be- 
cause we could see the brain? We've had 
these babies—they died soon after they were 
born." 

Later she told me about her own baby: 

"Our first baby was born in October 1960, 
after the bomb, when we'd returned to 
Rongelap. He was born with a big lump on 
his head and died very, very young. All the 
food we were eating was irradiated but we 
didn't know. I wasn't even on Rongelap the 
day the test happened but I went back there 
in 1957 and I was irradiated from eating the 
food. I think that's why my son died.“ 

The testimonies of women who have given 
birth to an unformed fetus or who have suf- 
fered repeated miscarriages are too numer- 
ous to include them all here. Many women 
have chosen not to show the babies to their 
partners; some cannot bear to see them 
themselves, says Marshellese health worker 
Darlene Keju-Johnson: 
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"When they die they are buried right 
away. A lot of times they don't allow the 
mother to see this kind of baby because 
she'll go crazy. 

Radiation can damage an unborn child in 
various ways: firstly, а fetus can be damaged 
by being exposed to radiation while in the 
mother's womb. Almost a quarter of preg- 
nant women exposed within a mile and quar- 
ter of the explosion in Hiroshima lost their 
pregnancies through miscarriages or still- 
births. Of the live births, a quarter died 
when they were less than one year old, and a 
quarter of the children who survived had 
mental handicaps. Many children suffered 
microcephaly: an abnormally small head cir- 
cumference and severe mental handicaps. 
Japanese Hibakusha (radiation survivors) 
were mostly unable to have children during 
the first three years after the bombing: 
Those who conceived of then aborted un- 
formed, unrecognizable fetuses late in the 
pregnancy." 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA for 60 minutes 
today. 

Mr. BONIOR for 60 minutes today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HOYER, in two instances. 

Mr. FAZIO. 

Mr. HAMILTON, in three instances. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. TORRICELLI, in two instances. 

Mrs. BYRNE. 

. STARK, in two instances. 
. TRAFICANT. 

. BROWN of California. 

. REED, in four instances. 

. BONIOR, in two instances. 
. KANJORSKI. 

. NORTON. 

. MAZZOLI, in two instances. 
. CLYBURN. 

. SWETT. 

. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MICA) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. OXLEY. 

Mr. PORTMAN. 

Mr. ARMEY. 

Mr. GALLO. 

Mr. BEREUTER. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
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found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3759. An act making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 3759. An act making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 44 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994, at 1 p.m.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2575. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quest for fiscal year 1994 emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the Department of 
Health and Human Services Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program, pursuant 
to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. Doc. No. 103-210); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2516. A letter from the Director, the Office 
of Management and Budget, transmitting 
the cumulative report on rescissions and de- 
ferrals of budget authority as of February 1, 
1994, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) (H. Doc. No. 
103-212); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2577. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s report on the continued 
requirement for peacetime draft registra- 
tion, pursuant to Public Law 102-484, section 
547(b)(106 Stat. 2420); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2578. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations—Re- 
habilitation Services Administration Pro- 
grams education programs, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

2579. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the College Construc- 
tion Loan Insurance Association to guaran- 
tee, insure, and reinsure financial instru- 
ments involving public elementary and sec- 
ondary education facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2580. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
General Counsel, Department of Energy, 
transmitting notice of meetings relating to 
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the International Energy Program; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2581. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting the Navy's proposed lease of defense 
articles to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (Transmittal No. 09-94), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2796а(а); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2582. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the Department of the Air Force's proposed 
lease of defense articles to Korea (Transmit- 
tal No. 10-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796a(a); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2583. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the activities of U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing 
Consultative Commission during calendar 
year 1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2578; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2584. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the listing of à commercial 
military export that is eligible for approval 
in calendar year 1994, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2765(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2585. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2586. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion that the United States has expanded its 
participation in the effort to reach a peace- 
ful resolution of the conflict in the former 
Yugoslavia (H. Doc. No. 103-211); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

2587. A letter from the Chief Financial Offi- 
cer, Export-Import Bank, transmitting the 
Bank’s annual report for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1993; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2588. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
transmitting a copy of the annual report in 
compliance with the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act during the calendar year 1993, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552b; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2589. A letter from the Acting Staff Direc- 
tor, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committees on Government Operations. 

2590. A letter from the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Transportation, transmitting a 
final report on a survey of recreational ves- 
sel use and recreational vessel fuel use, pur- 
suant to 46 U.S.C. 13101 note; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2591. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management, transmitting the in- 
terim report on the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 3135(а) and 5 U.S.C. 
4314(d); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

2592. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 1004 of Public 
Law 102-240, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

2593. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notice of 
his intention to add Kazakhstan and Roma- 
nia to the list of beneficiary development 
countries under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP), pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 
2462(a) (H. Doc. No. 103-209); to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1994, the following report was filed 
on February 16, 1994] 

Mr. FORD of Michigan: Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. H.R. 6. A bill to extend for 
6 years the authorizations of appropriations 
for the programs under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 103- 
425). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California (for him- 
self, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. MINETA, 
Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. SWETT, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. 
MCHALE, Ms. ESHOO, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, Mr. BARCIA 
of Michigan, Mr. FINGERHUT, Ms. 
HARMAN, Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, Mr. 
COPPERSMITH, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. MINGE, Mr. 
DEAL, Мг. 5сотт, Mr. BECERRA, Mr. 
BARCA of Wisconsin, Mr. RUSH, Мг. 
SANDERS, Mr. OLVER, and Мз. 
SLAUGHTER): 

H.R. 3870. A bill to promote the research 
and development of environmental tech- 
nologies; to the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. ARMEY (for himself, Mr. Com- 
BEST, Mr. LINDER, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
KING, Мг. HOEKSTRA, Мг, WALKER, 
Mr. BACHUS Alabama, Mr. HANCOCK, 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. LEVY, 
Mr. BONILLA, Mr. CRANE, and Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT): 

H.R. 3871. A bill to repeal the substan- 
tiation requirement for the deduction of cer- 
tain charitable contributions which was 
added by the Revenue Reconciliation Act of 
1993; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONDIT (for himself, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Florida, Ms. SCHENK, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, and Mr. CANADY): 

H.R. 3872. A bill to require the Federal 
Government to incarcerate or to reimburse 
State and local governments for the cost of 
incarcerating criminal aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Ms. NORTON (for herself, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
EVANS, Мг. FILNER, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
HINCHEY, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. LEWIS 
of Georgia, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MORAN, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
OLVER, Мг. OWENS, Mr. RANGEL, Ms. 
ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
SERRANO, Mr. SHAYS, Мг, STOKES, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. WATT, and Mr. WYNN): 

H.R. 3873. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to establish a 
national urban watershed restoration pro- 
gram; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation and Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Ms. SNOWE: 

H.R. 3874. A bill to amend various Acts to 
establish offices of women’s health within 
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certain agencies; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H.J. Res. 326. Joint resolution designating 
January 16, 1995, as National Good Teen 
Day“; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLAY: 

H. Res, 364. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
in the 2d session of the 103d Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HEFLEY: 

H. Res. 365. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to limit the 
availability of appropriations for office sala- 
ries and expenses of the House of Representa- 
tives to 1 year and to require excess amounts 
appropriated for the purpose to be used for 
open-market purchase of outstanding inter- 
est-bearing obligations of the Government; 
to the Committee on Rules. қ 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 56: Mr. RAVENEL. 

H.R. 349: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

H.R. 439: Mr. SAXTON, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, and Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 561: Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. COOPER, and 
Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 852: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

896: Mr. SHAYS. 

972: Mr. NADLER. 

. 1012: Мг. COPPERSMITH. 

1048: Mr. GOODLATTE. 

. 1080: Mr. CRAMER. 

1155: Mr. GILMAN and Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 1164: Mr. WATT, Ms. WATERS, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, and Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 1191: Mr. Goss. 

H.R. 1671: Mr. GEKAS. 

H.R. 1961: Mr. EVANS and Mr. DEUTSCH. 

H.R. 1980: Mr. CLYBURN and Mr. THOMAS of 
Wyoming. 

H.R. 2076: Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H.R. 2135: Mr, SCHIFF, Mr. HORN, and Mr. 
LINDER. 

H.R. 2258: Mr. MEEHAN. 

H.R. 2326: Mr. STUPAK. 

H.R. 2918: Mr. CLAY. 

Н.В. 3247: Mr. SLATTERY, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
LANTOS, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, and Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 3293: Мг. LANTOS and Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. CLYBURN, and 
Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H.R. 3366: Mr. PARKER. 
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H.R. 3373: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 3374: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 3574: Mr, INSLEE and Mr. MEEHAN. 

H.R. 3611: Mr. FILNER. 

H.R. 3642: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 3663: Mr. MENENDEZ, Mr. NADLER, and 
Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 3705: Mr. MICA and Mr. KREIDLER. 


H.R. 3727: Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. CRAPO, 
and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 3738: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. FILNER, 
Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. TUCK- 
ER, Mr. WILSON, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. JEFFER- 
SON, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. FOGLIETTA, and Ms. 
PELOSI. 

H.R. 3755: Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3787: Mr. EHLERS, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
LINDER, Mr. Goss, and Mr. SHAYS. 
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H.J. Res. 9: Mr. STUMP. 

H.J. Res. 122: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. BARRETT 
of Wisconsin, and Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. 

H.J. Res. 129: Mr. Goss. 

H.J. Res. 253: Mr. CARR. 

H.J. Res. 305: Mr. KoPETSKI, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. PARKER, Mr. SKELTON, and Mr. STUDDS. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. WYNN and Mr. SEN- 
SENBRENNER. 

H. Con. Res. 138: Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. WYDEN, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. MEEHAN and Ms. 
SLAUGHTER. 

H. Con. Res. 166: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON, and Mr. BOEHNER. 

H. Con. Res. 199: Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. 
STUDDS, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. FisH, Ms. 
FuRSE, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. MCDERMOTT, and 
Mr. STUMP. 

H. Con. Res. 202: Mr. BONIOR, Mr. CARR, Mr. 
MINGE, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
SHARP, Mr. POMEROY, Mr. YATES, and Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, 


_——-——— 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 
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H.R. 6 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: 
—Page 49, line 24, strike “апа”. 
—Page 50, line 12, strike the period and in- 
sert “; апа”. 
—Page 50, line 13, strike “Notwithstanding” 
and insert ‘‘notwithstanding”’. 
—Page 50, line 19, strike the period and in- 
sert; and" and add after that line the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) to the extent feasible, use funds re- 
ceived under this part to serve educationally 
deprived children who reside in school at- 
tendance areas having high concentrations 
of children from low-income families and 
who otherwise meet the eligibility require- 
ments of this part and who attend schools in 
noneligible attendance areas.“ 

By Mr. ARMEY: 
In subsection 2124(e) insert public“ before 
“schools”. 
At the end of subsection 2124(e) add the fol- 
lowing new sentence: 

“Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to require the certification or regula- 
tion of teachers in any private, religious, or 
home school.“. 

—At the end of subsection 9101(11) add the 
following new sentence: 

“This definition shall not apply to any pri- 
vate, religious, or home school that does not 
receive funds under this Act.“ 
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—At the end of subsection 9101(20) add the 
following new sentence: 


This definition shall not apply to any pri- 
vate, religious, or home school that does not 
receive funds under this Act.“. 


—After section 9507, insert the following new 
section and redesignate subsequent sections 
accordingly: Қ 


“SEC. 9508. GENERAL PROVISION REGARDING 
NON-RECIPIENT NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


"Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
permit, allow, encourage, or authorize any 
federal involvement with or control over any 
aspect of any private, religious, or home 
School that does not receive funds under the 
Act.“. 

By Ms. KAPTUR: 


— Page 330, line 4, insert the following (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparagraphs 
accordingly): 


(I) programs designed to reduce excessive 
student mobility, retain students who move 
within a school district at the same school, 
educate parents about the effect of mobility 
on à child's education and encourage parents 
to participate in school activities; 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to which 
such information is filed and shall be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1993: 


(NoTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data.) 
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The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 


OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT („Registration“): To register,“ place an X“ below the letter P' and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “Х” below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3. and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
“5,7 **6,"" etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


Is this an Amendment? 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


O YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM **A'*.—4(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization ог an individual, as follows: 
(i) "Employee" '.—To file as an employee“, state (in Item “В”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“ (If the employee is а 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employce) 
(ii) "Employer" . To file as an “етріоуег”, write None in answer to Item “В”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 


П CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


NOTE on ITEM *'B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as ''employers''—is to be filed each quarter. 

B. EMPLOYER date name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on ITEM “С”, (а) The expression “іп connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “іп connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation. ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House''—8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 


Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 


of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an X in the box at the 
left, so that this Office will no longer expect 
to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (5) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if PN were paid for by 
person filing) or name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is а Quarterly Report, disregard this item C 
and fill out items D- and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 


Akin Gump Strauss Haver & Feld, LLP., 1333 New Hampshire Ave., NW, #400 ton, 
James | Albertine, 1899 L Stet, NW, Suite 500 Washington, DC 20036 - 


ine Enterprises, Inc (For:Thermo Electron Corp) 
Albertine Enterprises, Inc ( Pharmaceuticals, Inc) 
Thermo Corp 
Greenwich Pharmaceuticals 
Thermo Electron 
Care Florida Health Inc 
Computer Sciences Corp 
Do Northern States Power Co 
Arent Fox Kintner Plotkin & Kahn, 1050 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036-5339 . Health Commons Institute 
David М. Astrove, 1401 New York Avenue, NW, Suite 900 Washington, DC 20005 Brownstein Zeidman & (For-DeNovo Corp) 
Atlantic 5, Inc, 8045 Leesburg Pike, Suite 650 Vienna, VA 22182 
Jonathan P. Atwood, 100 West Putnam Avenue Greenwich, CT 06830 UST Public Affiars, Inc 
Bailey & Robinson, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #300 Washington, І Transportation League 
Baker & Hostetler, 1050 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20036 Inc 
Do .. Robert Peterson Enterprises, Inc 
Do Washington Regional Transplant Consortium 
Baker Worthington Crossley Stansberry & Woolf, 801 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #800 Washington, DC 20004 . Allied Inc 
Ball - & Novack, 110] Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #1035 Washington, DC 20004 City of 
Timothy Barnicle, 1050 17th Street, NW, Suite 810 Washington, DC 20036- Bar Neece Cator Barnicle & Assoc,inc (For Education Management Corp) 
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Organization or Individual Filing 


Hewlett-Packard Co 

RIR Nabisco, Inc 

Smith Bucklin & Associates (For-Amusement & Music Operators Assn) 
Pennfield Oil Co 


Laura 1. Olson, 
Olsson Frank & Weeda, 


Pepper Hami American Cancer Society/Missouri Division 
Karla Perri, American Forest & Paper Assn 
T Шш ea Poy tuae 
iona ical 
Jeremy Е National ive Business Assn 
Podesta International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
bo itional Alliance 
m. 00 Nr tes (ForJames River Corp) 
, а James River 
Powell Goldstei wo (USA) Corp 
Jan Geiselman Power, 816 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 900 Washington, DC 20006 ....... OHM 
Joan i 0С 2000; Citizens for Health 
Prison | pids, МІ 49503. 
James C. Pyles, Powers "m 215 Pennsylvania , NW, 3rd А, Washington, Home Health Services & Staffing Assn 
Patricia A. Quealy, 1133 21st Street, NW, #450 Washington, DC 5 HealthCare COMPARE Corp 
Eugene М. Rackley, 1350 New York Ave., NW, Suite 900 Washin; International Franchise Assn 
Meghan B. — 1250 Eye Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC Computer & Business Equipment Manufacturers Assn 
Murray Rapp, 2001 S Street, NW, Suite 530 Washington, DC Community Nutrition Institute 
Edgar L. Ready, 1800 Concord Pike Wilmington, DE 19897 ....... ne 
Redmond, 1620 L Street, NW, Suite 800 Washington, OC 20036 . itan Life Insurance Co 
Reid & Priest, 701 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20004 ...... Central & Southwest Corp 
John W. Reilly, 815 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 1000 Washington, DC 2000 Canadian Forest Industries il 
William K. Reilly, 1250 24th Street, NW, 6th Floor Washington, DC 20037-1175 National Park Assn 
Ä CMOS Tar ere National Wildlife Action, et al. 
Dale 1. Reistad, Р.0. Box 33399 Washington, DC 20033 Interactive Television Assn 
Michael J. Remington, 1000 Thomas Jefferson St., NW, #609 Washington, DC 20007 Leonard Ralston Stanton & Danks (For.Council of Prison Locals) 
Do .. Leonard Ralston Stanton & Danks (For federal Correctional Vendors Assn) 
Do Leonard Ralston Stanton & Danks (For: International, Inc) 
Do Leonard Ralston Stanton & Danks (For.Labat-Anderson, Inc) 
Do Leonard Ralston Stanton & Danks (for Save the Greenback Assn) 
Do Leonard Ralston Stanton & Danks (For: ustries of America, Inc) 


Stewart & Stewart (For-Radiation Systems, Inc) 
Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc 


4 


1727 Kilbourne Place, NW Washington, DC 20010 
Miller & Ciresi, 1801 K Street, NW, #1200 Washington, s 
inson, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #300 Washington, DC 20036 


21 
ғ 
Е 


а £g 
pris: 


Do Ferguson Со (For:City of Inglewood) 
% Ferguson City of Norwalk) 
Do Ferguson Со (For City of Oceanside) 
Do Ferguson Co (For.City of Redondo Beach) 
Do Ferguson Co (Fot City of Santa Ana) 
Do Ferguson Co (For:interstate 5 Consortium) 
Do Ferguson Co (Ғог-ігуіпе Co) 
Do Ferguson Co (For-Lacda Ай 
Do Ferguson Co (For:National Realty Committ 
Do Ferguson Co (For Robert Bein, William Frost & Assoc) 
Do Fi Co (For:Southeast Water Coalition) 
Do Ferguson Co (For:West Valley City) 
Ropes & American Council on Education 
Do ... Creative Capital, inc 
James С. Rosapepe, 1331 H Street, NW, #300 Washington, DC 20005 Independent Defense Contractor Assn 
Rosapepe & Spanos, Inc, 1331 Н Street, NW, #300 — С 20005 . Independent Defense Contractor Assn 
John M. ETT South Washington Street, 44207 dria, VA 22314 
Dan Ross 62536-061, P.O. Box 2000 White Deer, PA 17887-2000 ........... 
Robert S. Royer, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 Eaton Vance 59 
bo Gerard & Neuenschwander, Inc 
Do Republic Boston Capital Corp 
Ryan-McGinn, Inc, 2300 Clarendon Blvd., #610 Arlington, VA 22201 — Bishop Clarkson Hospital 
бю. . | Leech Lake Tribal Council 
E ‚ | Wheeling Hospital 
RASP, INC, P.O. gto С Boeing 
Arthur B. Sackler, 1627 K St., NW, #400 Washington, Time Warner, Inc 
Craig S. Sadick, 1725 K Street, NW Washington, DC 20006 ... National Assn of Wholesaler-Distributors 
Sagamore Associates, Inc, 1701 K Street, NW #400 Washington, Rose Acre Farms 
Scott В. Salmon, 1101 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #510 Washington, DC 20004 USX Corp 
Robert S. Salomon, 1300 Group 1300 19th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 Community Program Development қ 
Lee Sanders, 1350 1 Street, NW, Suite 1290 Washington, DC ‚ | American Bakers Assn 
Margot Freeman Saunders, 1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW, National Consumer Law Center 
Leonard Schneidman, Foley € One Post Office Square Boston, Jan Stenbeck 
Schwartz, 10 South Shore Drive Galveston, TX 77551 


AR. E , 
Yael t 10801 Rockville Pike Rockville, МО 20852. ...... 
Michael Scott, 1101 Vermont Ave., NW, Suite 606 Washington, DC 20005 


Richard D. Sellers, 2916 Biltmore Ave. Mont . AL 36109 .......... National Rifle Assn 

Andrew L. Sernoritz, P.O. Box 33428 Washington, OC 20033-0428 ... Interactive Television Assn 

Patrick A Shea, 50 South Main P.O. Box 94, Suite 405 Salt Lake City, Intermountain Health Care 
National Education Assn 


Zelda Shute, 816 Connecticut Ave., i Washin| 

David F. Smith, 10 Lafayette Square Buffalo, NY 14203 . 
Sonosky Chambers Sachse & Endreson, 1250 Eye Street, NW 41000 Washington, DC 20005 
э and Associates, Inc, 1325 Pennsylvania Ауе., NW, #500 Washington, DC 20006 


OHM Corp 
National Fuel Gas Distribution Corp, et al. 


. | Wisconsin Winnebago Nation 
Assn of Fire Districts of the State of New York 
New York State Fire Chiefs Assn 
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Organization or individual Filing 


February 22, 1994 


Employer/Client 


i] 
iud m 
diit 
jl Шави 


оин: E 


НИН 


Hale 


[ 
UE 
ftis 


Foreman берсін ме heben Abortion’ fights Ain Тайра) 
Greenwich Pharmaceuticals, Inc 


4i 


peene 


Gis Pack 


2 2 


jud 


а ай ео E em 


fi aks бей Fa ZA 
7055 Leestone Street Springfield, VA 22151 . 


БЕЗІ 
3 23 


Е 


Ta 
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Baseball Players Assn 


i 


E 


j 


Howard & Civiletti (For.Career College Assn) 


} 


125 


anpi 


ГҮН. 


Bi 

fs i 

5 = 

н oH 

NEP 
- | | il i Шз Т i 
5 idu i ERIS ET E i 
ШИШИШИ! ІЗІ! 


Washington, DC 20016 


T . 5 


Point, NY 11687 —. 


#1100 
Street, NW Washington, DC 20005-3502 


SE Washi 
NW, 
Associates 2637 Noth Marcey Road Arlington, VA 22207 


Dietenderter Cannon & Thelen, 1615 L St, NW, 50 Washington, OC 20036 3 


& Research, Inc, 4810 Saint Раш Boulevard Rochester, NY 14617 . 


Do — — i orn 
r 


E MES LIE 


m Wilbur, 901 E Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20004-2037 


В 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*AII alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1993: 


(NOTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial 
data.) 


February 22, 1994 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “Х” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “КЕРОКТ” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (‘‘Registration’’): To register.“ place an X. below the letter “Р” and fill out page | only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required, The first additional page should be numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4,” 
5.“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


a || 
Eere? Б» 


Is this ап Amendment? 
O YES D NO 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


NOTE on ITEM “A’’.—(a) IN GENERAL, This Report form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) '"'Employee''.—To file as an employee, state (in Item “В”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the employee“ is а 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an “етріоусе”.) 
(ii) Employer To file as an employer. write None in answer to Item “В”, 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


А. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. Reports for this Quarter. 


О CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “В”,--Кероғіз by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (а) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on ITEM CU. -() The expression “іп connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “іп connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." “Тһе term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending ог 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House —8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly! Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures їп con- 
nection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an **Х””' in the box at the 
left, so that this Office will no longer expect 
to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if bem were paid for by 
person filing) or name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a ''Preliminary" Report (Registration) rather than a ''Quarterly" Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a "'Quarterly" Report, disregard this item C 
and fill out items ''D'' and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM “.”--(а) IN GENERAL. The term contribution“ includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution. 
“Те term ‘contribution’ includes а gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution’'—§ 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. ltem **0'" is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating а business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(їн) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions, The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions оп thát basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items “ПО 5” (received 
for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and D 14," since the amount has already been reported under "D 5," and the name of the employer“ 
has been given under Item ‘В’ on page 1 of this report. 

D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write NONE“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts cc than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
1. Dues and assessments 13. Have there been ‘such contributors? 
Gifts of у огай jane of valine Please answer yes or no“: isses 4 


Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
«Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 


14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the period from January | through the last 
day of this Quarter, total $500 or more: 
Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this page, tabulate 


Serer meen TOTAL for Мау Озал (Aad ee data under the headings "Amount" and ‘Name and Address of Contributor"; 
7. S. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
8. $.....L.1TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” and “7”) 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 

ple: 
Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes а... loan . . .''—8302(a). ГРА N . f Contribu 
unt ame а! ress oj ontributor 
TOTAL now owed to others оп account of dem ("Period from Jan. 1 through, 191) 
-Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. V. 
Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 Тһе Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ш. 
12. 5. Expense Money and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM '*E".—(a) IN GENERAL. “Тһе term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure''—8 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
“Е6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “Е 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write NONE“ in the spaces following the number. 


Loans Made to Others The term ‘expenditure’ includes а... loan . . ."— 
Expenditures (other than loans) $302 (b). 

E Public relations and advertising services 12. Se TOTAL now owed to person filing 

135; „Lent to others during this Quarter 
2. See- Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item **1"") жо IND Шин Оой 

15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
3; Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 2 / 

If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 

4. S. u Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost the word NONE“. 
1 Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 


person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 

"Amount," Date or Dates," Name and Address of Recipient.“ Purpose. 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


6:5 ры Telephone and telegraph 


7. $............... Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 


Amount — Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— Printing and mailing circulars on the 
** Marshbanks Bill.“ 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


All other expenditures 
9. S.. TOTAL for this Quarter (Add 17 through 8“) 


Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11. $.............. TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” and 10”) 
$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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Gee tT 


Enterprises, Inc (ForGreater Ка Chamber of Com: 
zie oe 


d 
а 


.00 228.00 
1575.00 144.00 
2,7200 45.00 


ПШ | 


| 


228987977 58588888 888888888 FFF 


Albertine, 1889 L Street, NW, Suite 500 Washington, DC 20036 . 


ШІ 
ЕН 
| 


п, Inc) 
for 


ШІ 
35222: 
i 


. 


ШШШ 
% 


! 
| 


ШІ 


[m 
Н 


i 


— Enterprises, Inc, 1899 L Street, NW, 4 500 Washington, DC 20036. . | ARCTICO, ine 
Do 
Do 00 350.00 
Do pru om Ақысы .00 600.00 
Do Sirve och M 30,000.00 900.00 
Do 1,700.00 150.00 
0 50,000.00 650.00 
Do 4,500.00 300.00 
Do 3,333.00 125.00 
Do 
Do 
Do аай 
Do 
Do 
00 — Nia 8 

Virginia S. , Ьа. Сыек. 


Alcalde & Fay, 2111 Wilson Blvd., #850 Arlington, VA 22201 ..... ы Adae Be 
m D EE <- | Associated Industries of Property & Casualty Trust . 
EE s 


ESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSs 


i 


Pamela J, Allen, 3601 Vincennes Road РО. Box 68700 indianapolis, IN 46268 . 185,86 
Alliance of American Insurers, 1211 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20036 152,767.85 
Alliance of Nonprofit Mailers, 2001 S Street, NW, #301 Washington, DC 20009 5435.18 
Robert F. Allnutt, 1100 15th St. NW, #900 Washington, DC Pha urers ee eee 
David W. Almy, 1200 18th Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20036 National Business Aircraft Assn 100.00 
Michael J. Altier, 701 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Washin National Retail Federation 40.00 
Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 5025 Wisconsin ен 5,000.00 
America for Worldwide Balanced Trade Agreement, Inc, 2236 Java Plum Avenue Sarasota, FL 34232 ............................... | . | аы 
American Academy of Family Physicians, 8880 Ward Kansas City, — кы 31,558.92 
American ing Federation, 1101 Vermont Ave. M M. Suite 500 Washin 5 ee 
American Amusement Machine Assn, 450 East n 26,688.00 
American Apparel Manufacturers Assn, Inc, 2500 Wilson Blvd., #301 Arlington, ҮА 22201 5,378.00 
American Arts Alliance, 1319 F Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20004-11 57821. 
American Assn for Respiratory Care, 11030 Ables Lane Dallas, TX 75229 45,284.07 
American Assn of Airport ives, 4212 Kin 45,013.08 
American Assn of Meat sors, P.O. Вох 269 Elizabethtown, PA 17022 .. 5000 
American Assn of University Women, 1111 16th Street, 302.32 
егісап Automobile Manufacturers 7430 Second Avenue, % 294,988.00 
American Bankers Assn, 1120 Connecti 149,108.01 
American Cemetery Assn, 5201 Leesburg Pike, #1111 - — Lar. sl mre UT шшш Ыйы or Perd] eiit ИНЕ ЛЕНАНЫ quc . ß БЫ а Шина. КОЛИ 
American Council for i Formation, 1750 К Street, NW, 1,910.00 
American Council of Life Insurance, Inc, 1001 Pennsylvania. Шы — à 3574 33,957.00 
American Dance Therapy Assn, 2000 Century // АДЫ а АНЬ ДЕЕРИН АРРИАН . ДИИР i КЕЛЖАН НИНИ 
American Farm Bureso F Federation, 225 Touhy Ave Park Ridge, IL 60068 .... Rall |e 176,366.00 176,366.00 
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American Fed of Labor & Congress of Industrial п. 815 16th St. NW Washington, DC 20006 2) ps 233,511.53 
American Feed Industry Assn, 1501 Wilson Blvd., #1100 Arlington, VA 22209 ..... 3,240.00 
American Financial Services Assn, 919 18th Street, NW tog, DC 20006 1,000.00 
American Frozen Food Institute, 1764 Old Meadow Rd., #350 жн, VA 22102 11,500.00 
American Health Care Assn, 1201 L Street, NW oc —. 128,294.24 
American Home Products Corp, 1726 M Street, NW, 1001 Washi 4,487.00 
American Hotel & Motel Assn, 1201 New York Aue, NW Washington, DC 20005 ............. 15,968.72 
American Institute of Merchant Shipping, 1000 16th Street, NW, #511 Washin, 2,669.50 
American insurance Assn, 1130 Avenue, NW, #1000 Wi У 8,599.00 
American International Group, lnc, 70 Pine Street New York, NY 10270 . 5,145.65 
American Israel Public Affairs Comm, 440 First Street, NW, 177,855.85 
American Land Title Assn, NW. 3315. 
11,852.04 
11,702. 
1,042.61 
, #908 3,497.01 
Managed Care & Review Assn, 1227 25th St. NW, #610 Washin| ц. 
American Meat Institute, 1700 N. Moore Street Arlington, VA 22209... 36,017.35 
‘American Medical Association, 515 North State Street к 606 964,411.69 
Assn, P.O. Box 6114 Westerville, OH 4081 25,443. 
American ar ccs ros sop a L A A E ee c Bokan e. ей A Ron. O A — T lees ROE 10,118.00 
American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 Ist St., SE үлү rear) Pis 
American Nurses’ Assn, 600 сең ety Avenue, SW, #100 West Washington, DC 20024-2571 109,869.60 
American Occupational on п, Inc, 1383 Piccard Drive P.O. Box 1725 Rockville, MD 20849-1725 20,921.77 
Assn, 1505 Prince Street, #300 Alexandria, VA 22314 .. — |. чиир 
American Petroleum Institute, 1220 L St. NW y cen 398,871.57 320,689.94 
American Physical Therapy Assn, 1111 М. Fairfax St. ria 14,397.79 14,397.79 
Georgetown Road 4 23,543. 


ете, 


0,500, 
zA 2 21,761.00 
65.79262 | %009192 
жен al e E 13,000.00 | 223349 00 
American À 30561 
American Wind E 


American Assn of Pharmaceutical Bistnibutors n 


Do Kollmorgen Corp 
Do Co 
Do 
Do еппесо, inc 
бо... Thompson Medical Co 
Jan 5. Ami x 1500 1331 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Washington, DC 20004-1703 . al Assn of Manufacturers 
Anadarko Petroleum 582 1 Northchase Drive Houston, TX 77251-1 
Toney Anaya, 200 №. DeVargas, #7 Santa Fe, NM 87501 .............. 
Jetfrey M. Anders, 1100 15th Street, NW, #900 Washington 
Bette B. Anderson, 1020 19th St., NW, #800 
Byron Anderson, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, #460( 
Carl A. Anderson, 1275 Pennsylvani 
Cynthia C. Anderson, 750 17th Street, NW 4th Floor Washi 
Cesena Box 88 Albany, 
Debra J. Anderson, 1301 — NW #900 
Frederick M. Anderson, Box ~ Unit B White Deer, PA 17887 ......... 
James A. Anderson Jr., 1725 K Street, NW, 4710 Washi 
John A Anderson, 1333 Н St., NW, The West Tower, 8I 
John B. Anderson, 418 7th Street, SE Washington, DC 20003 . 
Lori Anderson, 1275 K Street, NW, Suite 400 ington, DC 20005 
Margo L. Anderson, 1725 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 901 Arlington, 3 Alliant Techsystems, Inc 
Richard f. Anderson, 1155 Connecticut Ave., NW, #800 Washin, J WMX Technologies Inc 
Steven Anderson, 1764 Old Meadow Rd, #350 Mclean, VA 2210; American Frozen Food In 
Tobyn J. Anderson, 601 Thirteenth Street, NW, #320 South Washin National Independent Energy 
William C. Anderson, 818 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #200 Washin; US English, Inc 


Elaine Andrews, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Washington, DC 20004-2599 ....... 
William Robert Andrews, 1745 Jefferson Davis Highway, #1200 Arlington, VA 22202 


American Counci! 
Rockwell International Corp . 


Andrews & Kurth, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20006 Association of Battery Recyclers 
Andrews’ Associates, Inc, 2550 M St., NW, #450 Washington, DC 20037 .. Mres-Serono, nc . ss 
Do .... Association of Trial Lawyers of America .. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield of ND . 
California Dairy institute 


Interstate Natural Gas Assn of America (INGAA) .. 
Johanna Dairies . 

Mars, = 221225 5 
Safeguard America's Family Enterprises . 
Thomson, Inc 


SSSSSSE 


| Heal К . 

Timothy Anson, 1801 K Street, NW, Suite 700 Washington, DC 20006 .. 
Decker Anstrom, 1724 Massachusetts Ave., NW a. 0С 20036 
Ernest Antczak, 27777 Inkster Road Farmington Hills, MI 48334 ...... 

рои 0. Anthony, 2500 Central Trust Center 201 Е. Fifth Street Cincinnati, OH 45202 


5 
8 


National Cable Television Assn, Inc 
Michigan National Corp .......... 
Frost & Jacobs (for Comm sive Medical, inc) 
Frost & Jacobs (For:Louisville Imaging Services, Inc) 
Frost & Jacobs (For.Western Hills А 


Do .... 
artment & Office Building Assn of Metropolitan Washington, 1050 17th Street, NW, #300 Washington, DC 20036 
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. Terry, P.O. Box 4878 Syracuse, NY 13221 ....................... Hiscock & Barclay (For.Niagara Mohawk Power Corp) 
D. Testa, 1726 M Street, NW, #1100 Pacific Gas & Electric Co етае 


d 


Terry V. General 600.00 
Edlu J. Thom, 1 Arco Chemical AEE IE 
6. A CO сы а амер 56,00 
Amber Thoma: AMT-The jati 
Cindy | Kent & „ Inc 
Kent & O'Connor, Inc (For. 
Kent & O'Connor, Inc 
Textron, Inc 
John Visual Informati 
Rich 8 
Brent 
Bruce E. 
Duane R. 
Kenneth 
Do 
Do А 
Do > | Duke Power C oaan onransa 
Do Greater Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
Do . | Greenwich Pharmaceuticals, Ine „o...on 25 
Do International Assn of Convention & Visitor Bureaus .. 
Do itron and AMRplus Partners . 
Do Jerome Levy Institute 
Do Lenox, inc 
Do National 
Do Polaris 
% - | Potomac 
— ~ Ж ‚ | Thermo Electron Corp . 
Law Offices of Fred Thompson, 12th Floor, Life & Casualty Tower 401 Church St. Nashville, TN 37219 ‚ | Central 
Nick Thompson, 1420 New York Ave., NW, Suite 750 Washington, DC 20005 ................................................... . | Acxiom Corp 
Otis N. Thompson, U.S. Department of Agriculture (OPEDA) Room SM - 3 - South Ag. Bldg. Washington, DC 20250 Ini 
Patrick Thompson, 4 World Trade Center New York, NY 10048 ............... 
Richard 1. Thompson, 655 15th Street, NW, #410 Washington, DC 20005 
Li ^ 29715 
Tacy . e. nee 
Thompson 
% 


49500 | 
624500 3,576.19 
00 |. S 


Do 
% iai — 
Do . | Anheuser-Busch Companies, 
Do ... Association of Trial Lawyers 
2 25 Capital Cities/ABC, ine. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Alan R. Timothy, 60 


G. Wayne Tingle, 1725 ighway, 
Eben 5. rn 900 17th Street, NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20006 ..... 
Francis M. Tivnan, Massachusetts Petroleum Council 11 Beacon Street Boston, MA 02108 ....... 
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National Assn of IEEE Health T. aem 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc 


H 


mela J, Turner, 1724 Massachusetts Ave., Washi ington, ж ` | National Cable Television Assn, Inc 
me fp st usati Re ia? NE Washington, DC 20002 — 
kefield St ымға А 22206 ... 


m M. Turner, 1875 Eye St., NW, #775 
Turner 


15 12 | 
Thomas L 000.00 
Rowland V. 350.00 
Tucker $22.00 
Michael К. 174.00 
David Turci . | City of Risto 3,200.00 
Do ‚ | Inland Valley — Agency 2,400.00 
Do ‚ | Recovery Engineerin 4,000.00 
Do „ | San Bernardino — ‘Governments 2,400.00 
Do ... San Bernardino International Airport Authority .. idis 
J, Terry Turner, 2200 Mill ы #600 Alexandria, VA 22314 ... Interstate Truckload Conference 700.00 
, DC 2000 . | Georgia-Pacific Corp ..... m 


- Greater Washin то Board of Trade 

‚ | Anderson Kill LA сны (For-Population Crisis Committee) 
„ | Glass пера 
д — Rural ue C Depas Assn 


9,100.00 


1,408.00 1,408.00 
‚ VA 22009-0800 21,992.79 19,501.21 
іпдере rowave ‚ 2300 M Street, NW, Suite 800 bogey DC 20037. НІЙ сас ы, 

Us Public Interest Research Group, 215 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE Washi "724,398.50 100,481.45 
05. 8 agape 1315 Gene Jey fad а, book 


US. Strategies атах Street 


City of Las Vegas 
. 


2393338 


ces. inc 
Heatthsouth Rehabilitation Corp 
Integrated Health Services, Inc 
USA Healthnet, Inc 


United Technologies Corp 
Claimants Under Proposed Radiation Exposure Compensation At 
Federation tor American Immigration Reform 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of North Dakota . 
Dow Chemical Company 
AAA Potomac 


Us. P^ Business Council, 1818 М Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 . 
Matthew Ubben, 1401 Eye Street, NW, Suite 600 Washington, DC . 
Stewart L. Udall, 1244 amino Cruz Blanca Santa Fe, NM 87501 


jel Ul Schafer Street P. 
John 5 Ulrich, 1776 Eye Street, NW, #575 Washington, DC 20008 
John R. Undeland, 12600 "a Lakes = EN VA es 


Unifi, lnc, P.0. Box 19109 

United B ot „ 101 Con: 
United Distribution Companies, 520 Madison Avenue, 2911 Floor New York, NY 10022 
United Seniors Assn, Inc, 12500 Fair Lakes чч #125 Fairfax, VA 22033 .. 

Donald M. Upson, 1500 PRC Drive McLean, VA 22102 ....... 

Richard P. Urian, 1850 K Street NW, #1190 Washington, 
Jane Usdan, 555 New Jersey Ave, NW Washington, DC 20001 ......... 
Utilities Telecommunications Council, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, NW Suite 1140 Washington, DC 20036 
Robert E. Vagley, 1130 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 41000 Washin — DC 20036 


175.00 
15,067.62 


PRC, 
EG&G, Inc 
American Fed of Teachers, AFICIO 


American Insurance Assn 


Anthony Valanzano, 1825 | Street, NW, #400 Washington, 0С American Council of Life Insurance, Inc . 4,000.00 
Do ... American Insurance Assn .. 15,000.00 
Do Valanzano & Associates (ForAmerican International Group) MNN, 
Do Chubb Corporation ............ 3,000.00 
Do Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co .. 13,050.00 
00 Valanzano & Assocs. (For-Natural Disaster тт. on Prop- 12,000.00 


Mark Valente ІІ, 7055 Leestone Street ушен, VA 22151 . 4,300.00 
Ellen Valentino-Benitez, Manis Canning & Associates 12 Francis Street 50 285 500.00 
Read Carson Van de Water, n 15th iet NW, #500 Washington, DC 20005 10.500.00 
экы мышь, 1134 Westmoreland Road Alexandria, VA 22308 $00.00 


500.00 


R. ты Van Arsóall, 50 F Street, NW, #900. Washington, 0с 2001 National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 


Nancy Van Duyne, 1300 Eye Street, NW, #950E Washington, DC 2000 Continental Airlines, ine -mu "850000 
Ded Van Etten, 1747 тунт Ave.. NW, #875 Washington, DC ИТТЕ Van Associates, Inc (Far! Regis Retirement Plan Services) 000.00 
Van к мел & Curtis, P.C., 1050 Thomas Jefferson St., NW, 7th Floor — e DC 20007 М € M n - 

ic па 


77124600 22583 
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58558595 


И Йй 


Д tte ged Si scies Act Reform Coalition ..... 


{2222832832822237 


; Van Se Associates (For Weyerhaeuse 9 — 
9 — ШАТЫРЫН с (For: WINSM Consortium) 


Lerererereererrerrerrerrs 


arjorie Vanderbilt, 600 Maryla 
45 Маут New Hampshi 


Hes aa Vickerman, 1244 19th Street, NW 
hers, 1706 23rd St. Ан А 22202 


Do 
Dice € 1 Wythe Street, 82-A — VA 22314 
агу Vit: hstadt, 1667 K Street, NW, E r pakpi ong е 20006 . 
1280 Vinovich, 1875 Eye Street, NW, #800 opm DC 20000 
Vinson & Elkins, 1455 Pennsylvania Ave., NW. Washington, DC 20004-1007 


Do . 

Do 

Do. 

Do .. 

Do. 

Do 

Do Large Public Power 

Do Merrill Lynch & Co, inc 

Oo .. Panhandle Eastern Corp . 

Do .. Texas Veterans Land Board 
Walter 0. Vinyard Jr., Vinyard and Associates 555 13th St., NW, #800 East Washington, DC 20004 Mennonite Mutual Aid Assn 


Joseph A. Violante, 807 Maine Avenue, SW Washing , DC 20024. Disabled American Veterans 
Virginia eg of Railway Patrons, Р.0. Box 867 Richmond, %%%» a IRS KU VA SA icons vo ea р ЧЫ 


John M. Voli ite — ЖАША ine... 
Volpe Boskey 18 16th Street, NW, #602 Washington, DC 20006 “ Equipment Leasin 
ingrid А. Voorhees, K Street, NW, Suite 400K Washington, DC 20006 .. Arter & Hadden (For-Nintendo of America) . 
Philip H. Voorhees, husetts Ave., NW у: седі 0C 20036 Nationa! Parks & Conservation Assn ...... 
Kurt Vorndran, 1126 NW Washington, DC 20 International Union of Electrical Workers. 
Vorys Sater 1828 L Street, NW. #1111 Washington, OC 20036 Clinton Gas Systems, ue 
» 5. Committee of Publicly Owned ‘Companies я 
Do .. 
Do Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc 
Do Honda North America, Ine 
Do .. Ohio Assn of Broadcasters . 
% Е Ohio Cable Television Assn 
De 
Carmen Del, 25 Connecticut Ave., NW, #309 Washington, DC 20036 
Frank J. Voyack, 1750 ‘en York Ave., NW Washington, DC 20006 ................. International Assn of bp “Struct & SOMMA Iron Mars T 
John A. Vuono, Vuono Lavelle & Gray 2310 Grant uilding Pittsburgh, PA 15219 Meme tad Rail Steering Committee — — 
Thomas D. Wacker, 2626 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Was а 20037 National Telephone Cooperative 5,000. 
Rex B. Wackerle, 1000 Wilson Blvd., #2300 Arlington, VA 22209 .. | Northrop Corp 1400201 ................... — 
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Sadami Wada, 9 West 57th Street New York, NY 10019... = Sony Corp of America 
Robert Waffle, 4214 King Street, West Alexandria, VA 22302 ... International Hardwood Products Assn (IHPA) . 
Joan Wages, 913 East Taylor Run Parkway Alexandria, ҮА 22302 . | Cash Smith & Wages (For-Association of Professional Flight Attendants) .. 
PEE rese ondas T AE НАНА AI БЕРД УД ЗО Cash Smith & Wages (ForIndependent Federation of Flight Attendants) 
National Utility Contractors — — 


Ackerson & Bishop, Chtd. (For-American 

Ackerson & Bishop (For-Chiquita Brands International, Inc) 2 
Bankers oundtablle 6,359.27 
JP. 3399.04 


‚0С . | Handgun Control, Inc 
fashington, DC 20006 ` | American Nulear Energy Council . 


Do. . | American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Do. ‚ | Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc . 
Do А Music, Ine 
0% 
% 
% 
Do 
Do 
Do . 
%. 
Do. National Stone Asso ...... 
Do. Northville Industries Corp .. 
Do. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Do. NEDA/RCRA Project... 
Do. Pacific Lumber Co 
%. Sony Music Entertai 
%. Sony Pictures Entertainment, 
%. Southern Services, Inc 81500 
Do. A 562.50 
do 750.00 
Do n. "e mu ‚500.00 
R. = Wall & Associates, Inc, 601 13th Street, NW, #410 South Washington, DC 20005 pod * 
do 500.00 
Do . 500.00 
Do . 1,000.00 
Do. — 500.00 
Do EcoScience сор cm 500.00 
Do Environmental Transportation Assn, et al. 1,000.00 |. 
Do. .|Emst& Young ae 3,000.00 |. 
Do ENERCO & Affiliates 1,000.00 | . 
Do. ‚ | Footwear Distributors and Retailers of America .. 1,500.00 
Do. zeiden foundation . 1,000.00 
Do. Hong Kong Trade 2,500.00 
Do Jackson National Life Insurance Co 1,500.00 
Do Ki со» 500.00 
0%. Medical iates 1,000.00 |. 
Do . | National Agricultural Chemicals Assn 1,000.00 |. 
Do National Coal As 1,000.00 | . 
Do National Power Company .. жЕ. уу 
Do Peabody Holding Co, Inc... 500.00 | . 
Do Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 1,000.00 
Do Group .... 1,000.00 
0 500.00 
Do 1,000.00 
Do 500.00 |. 
Do 500.00 |. 
Do 1,000.00 |. 
Do 1,000.00 | . 
Do 500.00 | . 
ну 178000 
Thomas D. 5% 
Wallace 


Do ,000.00 | . 
Do 100 |. 
Do 500.00 . 
Do 0,000.00 
Do 3,750.00 |. 
Do 500.00 
Do 7,500.00 
Do 5,000.00 
Do 30,000.00 
Do 7,500.00 | . 
Lori M. Wallach, 215 Pennsylvania Ave., SE ng cu 0С 20003 „ | Public Cituen .. 7,500.00 | . 
Richard J. Walsh, 6770 Lake Ellenor Drive Orlando, FL 32809-3330 General Mills Restaurants, Inc 1,250.00 
James Waltman, 666 Pennsylvania Ave., SE Washington, DC 20003 ...... ‚ | National Audubon Society . 1,875.00 
John C. Walton, 1401 North Oak Street, #302 Arlington, VA 22209 John E. Chance & Assoc 6,000.00 | . 
68 5. ome General Dynamics Corp .00 |. 
Do Grumman Corporation ...... 1,249.99 
0% National Assn of Dredging 3,750.00 |. 
Do National Rifle Assn of America .. 00 
0% fextron, Inc. ... 00 
% Thiokol Corp 00 
Do ^ 0⁰ 


Bonnie В. Wan, 700 11th Street, NW, Suite 660 rean dare 
ite 1100 


Thomas E. ‚ 1019 19th Street, NW, Nashington, DC e 

Nan S. D ticut Ave., NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20036 . Baker & Hostetler (For:Soap & Detergent Assn) . 
Clarence D. S ‚ NW Washington, DC 20007 ............ Martin Marietta Corporation .. 

Gregg Wa 50 tic у Southern Califomia Gas Со 


H 
8 
і 
%5 
H 
3g 


Stephen E. Ward, Shell Oi! MIS. 

Barbara F. Warden, International Union United Auto Aerospace & Ag. W of A(UAW) . 
Robert A. Warden, Public Employees Retirement Assn of Colorado . 
Michael A. Waring, National Assn of с 

Мп D. Warner, 1: Airports Council International - 

James H. Warner, National Rifle Assn 

David E. Warr, Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 

В. Jack „Р, Forest Farmers Assn ...... 

David 1. National Assn of independent 

Richard American Furniture Manufacturers Assn 

Tristan National Assn of B 

Kenneth Software Publishers Assn 

Barbara General Motors Corp 

Gregory J. 


Texaco, Inc... 
. | National Assn of Chain Drug Stores 


i 


551475 


38282 82828882 
83322 SENATUS 
і е 


RS [SS SSSSSS 8888828 


EI 12 


“County, NV 


urity & Medicare 


Employer/Client 


isportation Corp 


Battery Association 
пу Space and Communications Group 


American Soc for the Prevention of i 
Reid Associ 
'ransportation 


Commission ol Clark 


t 


3 2 23 

3. ig A LM i F 
AE ІНІН Palo i 
iiis Hber КЫШ, IH ШИН 
PR ШЕШЕНІҢ ИЕ ВЕНН 


L1 
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William E. Wickert Jr., 1667 K Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20006 
Wickham & Associates, 1701 М. Kent Street, #205 Arlington, 
Helen C. Wiederhorn, 1350 | Street, NW, #1000 
Wiggin à Dons, One Tower P. 0. Box 1 
Robert Wigington, 1220 19th Street, NW, #200 Washington 
W. Scott , ІШІ Vermont Avene, PM Washington, 
Robert Н. Wilbur, 1101 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, i 
hte] Wee I € Sra . 7750 Washing. BE ol Potest hve ol ierat Capt und мины ee 
Brian Wilcox, 750 First Sine MÈ Washington, DC 20002-4242 .. American Psychological Assn ...............—- 
Wildlife Legislative Fund of America, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1202 Washington, DC 20036 m | mmm 
— ез, 1023 15th St- NN. 00 Washington, DC 20005 Wine & Spirits Wholesalers of America, 
ia Н. Wiles Consulting, 10898 Woodleat Lane Great Falls, VA 22066 .. Environmental Research Institute of Michigan 
е APR — Industrial Technology Institute 
Do . Ai NN 
Wiley Rein Aeronautical Radio, і 
бо. Allied Marketin 


Grou| 
Association of 3 Services, International 
Chaparral Stee! Co 


„ 


Washington, DC 20006-1813 tion NN 
Р American Council of Life Insurance, 


Сай В. Wilkerson, 1001 Pennsytvania Ave. cy 0 #! е 
Julia Bullard Wilkie, Street, NE Washington, DC National Roofing Contractors As 2,500.00 1,195.95 
E. John Wi , #500 , Vulcan Materials Co 1,700.00 540.00 
Wilkinson Acxiom Cop 06) қ 

Do 7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .. 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AA A——T—T— VVV 

Do .. 

bo 
Faith Williams, 1001 Penn 


— Ave., NW, #460 Washington, DC 20037 
Jack L Williams, 451 New Avenue, SE Washington, DC 20003 


Electro Com Automation, lnc 


Do Mid America Dairymen, Inc 

Do . | National Marine Manufacturers Assn 
» ý Pacific Telesis Group .... 

Do . ‹ 


, 1615 M Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20036 .. 
Box 1000, Building A3 Leavenworth, KS 66048 


S88888 8888888888 


Fred Н. Williamson, 1250 Н Street, NW, Suite 800 . 
Alan R. Willis, Box 3529 Portland, OR 97208 ....................... 12,403.00 
Marsha Ann Willis, 371 South Emerson Street Denver, CO 80209 қ - di 
Roy M. Willis, 1101 16th Street, NW , DC 20036 ............ ju К, 
Wayne D. Willis, 1100 17th Street, NW, #1200 Wa: DC 20036 ........... қ 1 929.50 
Willkie Farr & Gallagher, 1155 21st Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20036 . | Association of Directory Publishers . 1,760.00 

Do Browning-Ferris Industries, Inc . T 

Do Hispanic Information & Telecomm: 

Do ＋ T 

Do Ass 

Do . 

Do . 

Do . 

Do ў iam M. pe 

Do . Yamaha Motor Co, Ltd, et al. 

Do .. Yamaha Motor Manufacturing Corp 
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Pickering, 2445 M Street, NW Washington, DC 20037- 
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Stettinius & Hollister (For-Special Committee for Health Care Reforms) .. 


1 
$ 


111 | 
ШІ: i inii 


Мз tina n Pram Soil Sacri — 


<I | American Council of Life Insurance .. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*АП alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1993 were received too late to be included in the published reports for that quarter: 


(NoTE.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential answers 
are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial data.) 


February 22, 1994 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ( Registration“): To register.“ place an “X™ below the letter P- and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “Х” below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5.“ '*6,"" etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Is this an Amendment? 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER ГІ YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM **A"'.—(a) IN GENERAL. This ‘Керо’? form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee To file as an employee“, state (in Item “В”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “етріоуег”. (If the employee is а 
firm [such as а law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee“) 
(ii) Employer .—To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to ltem “В”, 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
l. State name, address, and nature of business. 
О CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “В”.--Керогіз by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as һе has employers, except that: (а) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM “С”.-(а) The expression “іп connection with legislative interests.“ as used іп this Report, means “іп connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." he term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House''—8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an '*X"' in the box at the 
left, so that this Office will no longer expect 
to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if publications were paid fc: by 
person filing) or name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a "Quarterly" Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. HF this is a "'Quarterly" Report, disregard this йет C4 
and fill out items D and “Е” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a **Preliminary’’ Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM *'D."—(a) IN GENERAL. The term contribution includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter іп a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution. 
“Тһе term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make а contribution & 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT 15 FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. ltem D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—{i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items “D 5” (received 
for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and "D 14," since the amount has already been under D 5," and the name of the employer“ 
has been given under Item “В” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None. write NONE“ in the space following the number. 


есери (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
13. Have there been such contributors? 
...Gifts of money or anything of value Please answer yes or “по”: ............... 4 
3. S. Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4. „Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period from January | through the last 
5. . Received for services (e.g. salary, fee, etc.) ps. of pg eas =e ыы e ss 
ives % hereto in sheets of paper, approxi ly size of this page, tabulate 
— НЫ EON MIN АА NH OY data under the headings "Amount" and “Мате and Address of Contributor"; 
7. $. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
8. 5... ..TOTAL from Jan. | through this Quarter (Add “6” and 7) 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes а... loan . . ."—8302(a). j 
9. 5. .«ТОТЛАІ. now owed to others on account of loans d esas 2224 көжені 19...) 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
«Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
E. Expense Money and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM *'E".—/(a) IN GENERAL. “Тһе term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure — 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (ltem 
“Е6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None. write NONE“ in the spaces following the number. 


Loans Made to Others he term ‘expenditure’ includes а... loan . . ."— 
Expenditures (other than loans) $302 (b). 
PSs usd Public relations and advertising services 12. $.............TOTAL now owed to person filing 
13. $. Lent to others during this Quarter 
T RENI Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Mtem ‘1'") „ екеуді тік Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More. 
Seed Gifts or contributions made during Quarter ages 2 
If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
8 Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost the word NONE“. 
S. Sind Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
& x. uii Telephone and telegraph page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
"Amount," Date or Dates," Name and Address of Recipient," Purpose. 
do sacas Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
5 Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
Асанын A or sa $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— Printing and mailing circul: the 
9. S TOTAL for this Quarter (Add 17" through “87) Ане: аади 
А y $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Юа Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year Washington, D.C.— Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 
11. $n TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 9 and 10”) 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
PAGE 2 
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Technology Assn, 3612 Bent Branch Court Falls Church, Vi 


Cecelia A. Adams, 1901 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 10th i eina ©% 200% . International Mass x Association . 
John А. Adkins, 204 West 19th Street Houston, ТХ 77008 "r^. First Heights Bank, FSB 
i 0. Criminal Justice Society of Florida .. 


кг сто 777127155 
3,000.00 |. ee 
625.00 Бі 
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ТҮЗДӨ 12410 
118.204] — 11892604 


l Equipment Corp 
ine Enterprises, Inc (For:AST Research, Inc) — % 2 
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Automotive Parts Берші 
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0% Orga Org: ,459. 3 
йо... Washington DN Transplant Consortium . 6,989. j 

Baker Worthi 27 КЕМДЕ 50 , 
. ытым . rr 1,100.00 2 
Do .. ped King Com қ 1,342.00 3343 
Do Dall Worth International Airport Board 3,528.00 197,70 
m 0% mA & Zimmerman, ioc 5а 
Do Duty Fre Free international, in 
Do .. Fairchild Aircraft 
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Calvin Evans Collier, 1010 Wisconsin Ave., NW Washington, DC 20007 . 
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Robin C. Dole, 1155 21st Street, NW, #321 Washington, DC 20036 бшу: . Real Estate Corp... 

Brad L. Doores, Three Park Central, #1000 1515 Arapahoe St. Denver, CO 80202 .. uels Nuclear, Inc .. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, the creator of man and life eter- 
nal, will be led today by the Senate 
Chaplain, the Reverend Richard C. 
Halverson. 

Dr. Halverson. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all liberally, and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given.— 
James 1:5. 

Almighty God, if ever leadership 
needed superhuman wisdom, they need 
it this year, facing as they are cosmic 
issues of health and welfare reform, 
crime and violence, plus the 1995 budg- 
et, in an election year when the Senate 
needs to adjourn in early October. 

Gracious Father, as You know the 
hearts and minds and circumstances of 
the Senators and their legislative 
staffs, grant to them Divine insight as 
they face this monumental agenda. 
Give each the humility to seek the wis- 
dom of God and then function in the 
light of it. 

We pray in the name of Jesus who is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE SELECTION OF SENATOR 
MOSELEY-BRAUN TO DELIVER 
WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, and 
Members of the Senate, momentarily 
the traditional reading of Washington’s 
Farewell Address will occur. We are 
honored and pleased that the address 
will this year be delivered by Senator 
CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN of Illinois. 

It is a tradition of the Senate, a his- 
toric event in and of itself, and I be- 
lieve it is particularly historic and sig- 
nificant that Senator MOSELEY-BRAUN 
has consented to deliver the address 
today. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Following that ad- 
dress, the Senate by prior agreement 


will turn to the consideration of the 
nomination of Strobe Talbott. Under 
that agreement, there will be up to 4 
hours of debate, followed by a vote on 
the nomination. 

The Senate will, by prior order, re- 
cess between the hours of 12:30 p.m. and 
2:15 p.m. to accommodate the respec- 
tive party conferences. 

I will either prior to, or shortly, or 
immediately after the vote on the 
Talbott nomination announce the 
schedule for the remainder of the day 
and the remainder of the week. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

I thank Senator MOSELEY-BRAUN for 
her courtesy and willingness to deliver 
this historic address. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, at the ros- 
trum, read the Farewell Address, as 
follows: 

To the people of the United States. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government 
of the United States being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be employed 
in designating the person who is to be 
clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it 
may conduce to a more distinct expres- 
sion of the public voice, that I should 
now apprise you of the resolution I 
have formed, to decline being consid- 
ered among the number of those, out of 
whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this res- 
olution has not been taken, without 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; 
and that, in withdrawing the tender of 
service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no 
diminution of zeal for your future in- 
terest; no deficiency of grateful respect 
for your past kindness; but am sup- 
ported by a full conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your 
suffrages have twice called me, have 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination 
to the opinion of duty, and to a def- 
erence for what appeared to be your de- 
sire. I constantly hoped that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, 
consistently with motives which I was 
not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been 


reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the 
last election, had even led to the prepa- 
ration of an address to declare it to 
you; but mature reflection on the then 
perplexed and critical posture of our 
affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled 
to my confidence, impelled me to aban- 
don the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment 
of duty or propriety; and am persuaded, 
whatever partiality may be retained 
for my services, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of our country, you will 
not disapprove my determination to re- 
tire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives 
to diffidence of myself; and, every day, 
the increasing weight of years admon- 
ishes me more and more, that the 
shade of retirement is as necessary to 
me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that 
if any circumstances have given pecu- 
liar value to my services they were 
temporary, I have the consolation to 
believe that, while choice and prudence 
invite me to quit the political scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledg- 
ment of that debt of gratitude which I 
owe to my beloved country, for the 
many honors it has conferred upon me; 
still more for the steadfast confidence 
with which it has supported me; and 
for the opportunities I have thence en- 
joyed of manifesting my inviolable at- 
tachment, by services faithful and per- 
severing, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to 
our country from these services, let it 
always be remembered to your praise, 
and as an instructive example in our 
annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every 
direction, were liable to mislead 
amidst appearances sometimes dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes of fortune often dis- 
couraging—in situations in which not 
unfrequently, want of success has 
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countenanced the spirit of criticism,— 
the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual— 
that the free constitution, which is the 
work of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintained—that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue—that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these states, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be 
made complete by so careful a preser- 
vation, and so prudent a use of this 
blessing, as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the ap- 
plause, the affection and adoption of 
every nation which is yet a stranger to 
it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which can- 
not end but with my life, and the ap- 
prehension of danger, natural to that 
solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like 
the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to 
your frequent review, some sentiments 
which are the result of much reflec- 
tion, of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all important 
to the permanency of your felicity as a 
people. These will be offered to you 
with the more freedom, as you can only 
see in them the disinterested warnings 
of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his 
counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encour- 
agement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of your hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people, is also now 
dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence; the support of your tran- 
quility at home: your peace abroad; of 
your safety; of your prosperity; of that 
very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from 
different causes and from different 
quarters much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in 
your minds the conviction of this 
truth; as this is the point in your polit- 
ical fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies 
will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed; it is of infinite movement, 
that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union 
to your collective and individual happi- 
ness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment 
to it; accustoming yourselves to think 
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and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that 
it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of à common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local discrimi- 
nations. With slight shades of dif- 
ference, you have the same religion, 
manners, habits, and political prin- 
ciples. You have, in а common cause, 
fought and triumphed together; the 
independence and liberty you possess, 
are the work of joint counsels, and 
joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more im- 
mediately to your interest.— Here, 
every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for care- 
fully guarding and preserving the 
union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and pre- 
cious materials of manufacturing in- 
dustry.—The south, in the same inter- 
course, benefiting by the same agency 
of the north, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning 
partly into its own channels the sea- 
men of the north, it finds its particular 
navigation invigorated; and while it 
contributes, in different ways, to nour- 
ish and increase the general mass of 
the national navigation, it looks for- 
ward to the protection of a maritime 
strength, to which itself is unequally 
adapted. The east, in a like intercourse 
with the west, already finds, and in the 
progressive improvement of interior 
communications by land and water, 
will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it 
brings from abroad, or manufactures at 
home. The west derives from the east 
supplies requisite to its growth and 
comfort—and what is perhaps of still 
greater consequence, it must of neces- 
sity owe the secure enjoyment of indis- 
pensable outlets for its own produc- 
tions, to the weight, influence, and the 
future maritime strength of the Atlan- 
tic side of the Union, directed by an in- 
dissoluble community of interest as 
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one nation. Any other tenure by which 
the west can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own sep- 
arate strength; or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precar- 
ious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource proportion- 
ably greater security from external 
danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations; and, 
what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from 
those broils and wars between them- 
selves, which so frequently afflict 
neighboring countries not tied together 
by the same government; which their 
own rivalship alone would be sufficient 
to produce, but which opposite foreign 
alliances, attachments, and intrigues, 
would stimulate and embitter.—Hence 
likewise, they will avoid the necessity 
of those overgrown military establish- 
ments, which under any form of gov- 
ernment are inauspicious to liberty, 
and which are to be regarded as par- 
ticularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop 
of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preser- 
vation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind, and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can 
embrace so large a sphere? let experi- 
ence solve it. To listen to mere specu- 
lation in such a case were criminal. We 
are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the 
auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective subdivisions, will afford 
a happy issue to the experiment. It is 
well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious mo- 
tives to union, affecting all parts of our 
country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticabil- 
ity, there will always be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those who, in 
any quarter, may endeavor to weaken 
its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as 
matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for 
characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations,—northern and south- 
ern—Atlantic and western; whence de- 
signing men may endeavor to excite a 
belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. One of the 
expedients of party to acquire influ- 
ence within particular districts, is to 
misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield 
yourself too much against the 
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jealousies and heart burnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations: 
they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together 
by fraternal affection. The inhabitants 
of our western country have lately had 
a useful lesson on this head: they have 
seen, in the negotiation by the execu- 
tive, and in the unanimous ratification 
by the senate of the treaty with Spain, 
and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a 
decisive proof how unfounded were the 
suspicions propagated among them of a 
policy in the general government and 
in the Atlantic states, unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mis- 
sissippi. They have been witnesses to 
the formation of two treaties, that 
with Great Britain and that with 
Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to 
our foreign relations, towards confirm- 
ing their prosperity. Will it not be 
their wisdom to rely for the preserva- 
tion of these advantages on the union 
by which they were procured? will they 
not henceforth be deaf to those advis- 
ers, if such they are, who would sever 
them from their brethren and connect 
them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the 
whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can 
be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions which all alliances, 
in all times, have experienced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, you have im- 
proved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a constitution of govern- 
ment, better calculated than your 
former, for an intimate union, and for 
the efficacious management of your 
common concerns. This government, 
the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature de- 
liberation, completely free in its prin- 
ciples, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting security with energy, and con- 
taining within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance 
with its laws, acquiescence in its meas- 
ures, are duties enjoined by the fun- 
damental maxims of true liberty. The 
basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitutions of govern- 
ment.—But the constitution which at 
any time exists, until changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power, and the 
right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established gov- 
ernment. 

All obstructions to the execution of 
the laws, all combinations and associa- 
tions under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, 
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control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the con- 
stituted authorities, are destructive of 
this fundamental principle, and of fatal 
tendency.—They serve to organize fac- 
tion, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in the place of 
the delegated will of the nation the 
will of party, often a small but artful 
and enterprising minority of the com- 
munity; and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to 
make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than 
the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associa- 
tions of the above description may now 
and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and 
things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men, will be enable to subvert 
the power of the people, and to usurp 
for themselves the reigns of govern- 
ment; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to un- 
just dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your 
government and the permanency of 
your present happy state, it is req- 
uisite, not only that you steadily dis- 
countenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however spe- 
cious the pretext. One method of as- 
sault may be to effect, in the forms of 
the constitution, alterations which will 
impair the energy of the system; and 
thus to undermine what cannot be di- 
rectly overthrown. In all the changes 
to which you may be invited, remem- 
ber that time and habit are at least as 
necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country:—that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion: and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of 
your common interests in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as 
much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty is indispen- 
Sable. Liberty itself will find in such a 
government, with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest guard- 
ian. It is, indeed, little else than a 
name, where the government is too fee- 
ble to withstand the enterprises of 
fraction, to confine each member of the 
society within the limits prescribed by 
the laws, and to maintain all in the se- 
cure and tranquil enjoyment of the 
rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
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on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepa- 
rable from our nature, having its root 
in the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less sti- 
fled, controlled, or repressed; but in 
those of the popular form it is seen in 
its greatest rankness, and is truly their 
worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dis- 
sension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most 
horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism.—But this leads at length to 
а more formal and permanent des- 
potism. The disorders and miseries 
which result, gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security and 
repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual; and, sooner or later, the chief of 
some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an ex- 
tremity of this kind, (which neverthe- 
less ought not to be entirely out of 
sight) the common and continual mis- 
chiefs of the spirit of party are suffi- 
cient to make it in the interest and 
duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the pub- 
lic councils, and enfeeble the public ad- 
ministration. It agitates the commu- 
nity with ill founded jealousies and 
false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; forments oc- 
casional riot and insurrection. It opens 
the door to foreign influence and cor- 
ruption, which finds a facilitated ac- 
cess to the government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus 
the policy and the will of one country 
are subjected to the policy and will of 
another. 

There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon 
the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of lib- 
erty. This within certain limits is prob- 
ably true; and in governments of a 
monarchial cast, patriotism may look 
with indulgence, if not with favor, 
upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be 
encouraged. From their natural tend- 
ency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary 
purpose. And there being constant dan- 
ger of excess, the effort ought to be, by 
force of public opinion, to mitigate and 
assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to pre- 
vent it bursting into a flame, lest in- 
stead of warming, it should consume. 
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It is important likewise, that the 
habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution іп those 
intrusted with its administration, to 
confine themselves within their respec- 
tive constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one de- 
partment, to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to 
consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. The necessity of 
reciprocal checks in the exercise of po- 
litical power, by dividing and distribut- 
ing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experi- 
ments ancient and modern: some of 
them in our country and under our own 
eyes.—To preserve them must be as 
necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the constitu- 
tion designates.—But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for through this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of reli- 
gious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? and let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition that mo- 
rality can be maintained without reli- 
gion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and expe- 
rience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to 
shake the foundation of the fabric? 
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Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it is 
to use it as sparingly as possible, 
avoiding occasions of expense by cul- 
tivating peace, but remembering, also, 
that timely disbursements, to prepare 
for danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions of 
expense, but by vigorous exertions, in 
time of peace, to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have oc- 
casioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your rep- 
resentatives, but it is necessary that 
public opinion should co-operate. То 
facilitate to them the performance of 
their duty, it is essential that you 
should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there 
must be revenue; that to have revenue 
there must be taxes; that no taxes can 
be devised which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that the 
intrinsic embarrassment inseparable 
from the selection of the proper object 
(which is always a choice of difficul- 
ties), ought to be a decisive motive for 
a candid construction of the conduct of 
the government in making it, and fora 
spirit of acquiescence in the measures 
for obtaining revenue, which the public 
exigencies may at any time debate. 

Observe good faith and justice to- 
wards all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and moral- 
ity enjoin this conduct, and can it be 
that good policy does not equally en- 
join it? It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and, at no distant period, a 
great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of 
a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt 
but, in the course of time and things, 
the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to 
it; can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a 
nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sen- 
timent which ennobles human nature. 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate at- 
tachment for others, should be ex- 
cluded; and that, in place of them, just 
and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. The nation which 
indulges towards another an habitual 
hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in 
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some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity, or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. Antip- 
athy in one nation against another, 
disposes each more readily to offer in- 
sult and injury, to lay hold of slight 
causes of umbrage, and to be haughty 
and intractable when accidental or tri- 
fling occasions of dispute occur. 
Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, 
envenomed, and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by 111 will and resent- 
ment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best cal- 
culations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national 
propensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the 
nation’s subservient to projects of hos- 
tility, instigated by pride, ambition, 
and other sinister and pernicious mo- 
tives. The peace often, sometimes per- 
haps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion 
of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmi- 
ties of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate in- 
ducements or justifications. It leads 
also to concessions, to the favorite na- 
tion, or privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the na- 
tion making the concessions, by unnec- 
essarily parting with what ought to 
have been retained, and by exciting 
jealously, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom 
equal privileges are withheld; and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted or de- 
luded citizens who devote themselves 
to the favorite nation, facility to be- 
tray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity; gilding 
with the appearances of virtuous sense 
of obligation, a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, 
or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in in- 
numerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment 
of a small or weak, toward a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to 
be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, 
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that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment. But that jealously, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against it. 
Excessive partiality for one foreign na- 
tion and excessive dislike for another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see 
danger only on one side, and serve to 
veil and even second the arts of influ- 
ence on the other. Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the favor- 
ite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious; while its tools and dupes usurp 
the applause and confidence of the peo- 
ple, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary inter- 
ests, which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation. Hence, she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the pe- 
riod is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon, to be 
scrupulously respected; when bellig- 
erent nations, under the impossibility 
of making acquisitions upon us, will 
not lightly hazard the giving us provo- 
cation, when we may choose peace or 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so pe- 
culiar a situation? Why quit our own to 
stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me 
not be understood as capable of patron- 
izing infidelity to existing engage- 
ments. I hold the maxim no less appli- 
cable to public than private affairs, 
that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be observed in their genuine 
sense. But in my opinion, it is unneces- 
sary, and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
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spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should 
hold an equal and impartial hand; nei- 
ther seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences; consulting the 
natural course of things; diffusing and 
diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so dis- 
posed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the government 
to support them, conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present cir- 
cumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied 
as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view, 
that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from another; that 
it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
pendence for whatever it may accept 
under that character; that by such ac- 
ceptance, it may place itself in the 
condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being re- 
proached with ingratitude for not giv- 
ing more. There can be no greater error 
than to expect, or calculate upon real 
favors from nation to nation. It is an 
illusion which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affection- 
ate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impres- 
sion I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the 
destiny of nations, but if I may even 
flatter myself that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some 
occasional good; that they may now 
and then recur to moderate the fury of 
party spirit, to warn against the mis- 
chiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended pa- 
triotism; this hope will be a full rec- 
ompense for the solicitude for your 
welfare by which they have been dic- 
tated. 

How far, in the discharge of my offi- 
cial duties, I have been guided by the 
principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences 
of my conduct must witness to you and 
to the world. To myself, the assurance 
of my own conscience is, that I have, at 
least, believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe, my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
and by that of your representatives in 
both houses of congress, the spirit of 
that measure has continually governed 
me, uninfuenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it, 
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After deliberate examination, with 
the aid of the best lights I could ob- 
tain, I was well satisfied that our coun- 
try, under all the circumstances of the 
case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a 
neutral position. Having taken it, I de- 
termined, as far as should depend upon 
me, to maintain it with moderation, 
perseverance and firmness. 


The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not 
necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe that, according to my 
understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any 
of the belligerent powers, has been vir- 
tually admitted by all. 


The duty of holding a neutral con- 
duct may be inferred, without any 
thing more, from the obligation which 
justice and humanity impose on every 
nation, in cases in which it is free to 
act, to maintain inviolate the relations 
of peace and amity toward other na- 
tions. 


The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be re- 
ferred to your own reflections and ex- 
perience. With me, a predominant mo- 
tive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its 
yet recent institutions, апа to 
progress, without interruption, to that 
degree of strength, and consistency 
which is necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own for- 
tunes. 


Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious 
of intentional error, I am nevertheless 
too sensible of my defects not to think 
it probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with 
me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with indul- 
gence; and that, after forty-five years 
of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incom- 
petent abilities will be consigned to ob- 
livion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest. 


Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natu- 
ral to a man who views in it the native 
soil of himself and his progenitors for 
several generations; I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation that in which I 
promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partak- 
ing, in the midst of my fellow citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws under 
a free government—the ever favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy re- 
ward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, 
labors and dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 


17th September, 1796. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


NOMINATION OF STROBE TAL- 
BOTT, OF OHIO, TO BE DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order, the Senate will go into exec- 
utive session to consider the nomina- 
tion of Strobe Talbott, to be Deputy 
Secretary of State, Calendar Order No. 
629, which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Strobe Talbott, of Ohio, to be 
Deputy Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order, there will be 4 hours for de- 
bate on the nomination, equally di- 
vided between the Senator in Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL] and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS] or their 
designees, with 20 minutes for debate 
under the control of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] and 20 minutes 
for debate under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Мг. SPECTER] 
with a vote to follow immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion or yielding back 
of time, without intervening action, on 
the nomination, and that if confirmed, 
the President be notified of the action 
of the Senate, and the Senate then re- 
turn to legislative session. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. BAUCUS pertain- 
ing to the introduction of legislation 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
MURRAY). The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. PELL. I wish to support the nom- 
ination of Ambassador at Large Strobe 
Talbott to be Deputy Secretary of 
State. He has in 1 year gained respect 
as a thinker and a guide in the Clinton 
administration foreign policy circle. 
Having distinguished himself as Am- 
bassador at Large for ex-Soviet Union 
affairs, he is now our President's 
choice to be the Deputy Secretary of 
State, and I believe he deserves our 
unanimous endorsement. 

Some of his key accomplishments as 
Ambassador at Large include, first, co- 
ordinating United States Government 
efforts to promote democratic reform 
in Russia and the other New Independ- 
ent States. Second, coordinating Unit- 
ed States Government efforts to pro- 
mote economic reform in Russia and 
the other New Independent States, the 
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NIS. Third, coordinating United States 
Government efforts to promote key 
United States security objectives in 
Russia and the New Independent 
States. In that capacity, Ambassador 
Talbott has demonstrated a clear un- 
derstanding of the role of Congress in 
formulating foreign policy and dem- 
onstrated a keen interest and willing- 
ness to consult closely with the Con- 
gress. 

I would note, too, that Ambassador 
Talbott has received the strong en- 
dorsement of the American Foreign 
Service Association. As a former For- 
eign Service officer myself, it is a rec- 
ommendation that I value highly. 

In his endorsement of Strobe Talbott, 
Tex Harris stated: 

Mr. Talbott is just the sort of person that 
the Foreign Service would like to see named 
to all noncareer diplomatic posts. 

Mr. Harris further notes that U.S. 
foreign policy will be on firmer footing 
now that Mr. Talbott has taken on 
much broader responsibilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full statement be made part of the 
RECORD following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. On Tuesday, February 8, 
the Foreign Relations Committee held 
extended confirmation hearings for Mr. 
Talbott that resulted in the committee 
voting the following day 17 to 2 to rec- 
ommend his confirmation. In addition 
to the close scrutiny the committee ap- 
plied during his hearing, Mr. Talbott 
answered for the record approximately 
100 questions. 

One of the issues clarified during the 
committee's hearing was Mr. Talbott's 
position on Israel. As Senator METZEN- 
BAUM observed in introducing Mr. 
Talbott before the committee. Mr. 
Talbott’s support for Israel is strong 
and unwavering. As Mr. Talbott ob- 
served in a statement presented to the 
committee: 

I have always believed strongly in the 
specialness of the state of Israel, in the spe- 
cial nature of the relationship between the 
U.S. and Israel, and on the special obligation 
that the U.S. has to do everything it can to 
assure Israel's survival and security. These 
are bedrock principles that undergird the re- 
lationship between the United States and Is- 
rael. My commitment to these principles is 
not only professional, but deeply personal. 

The assurances Mr. Talbott gave the 
committee and the endorsement he has 
received from Senator METZENBAUM 
and Senator GLENN should lay to rest 
any criticism or doubts raised concern- 
ing Mr. Talbott’s personal views on 
this subject. 

Now is the time to move on with the 
deputy secretary in place. In this criti- 
cal moment in foreign policy with 
NATO forces poised to attack in Bosnia 
and important negotiations being un- 
dertaken to resolve the crisis on the 
Korean peninsula concerning North Ko- 
rea’s nuclear weapons program, it is of 
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the utmost importance to the security 
of the United States that the Depart- 
ment of State have its full complement 
of senior officials on duty. 

As Ambassador Talbott noted in his 
testimony, the events of the last few 
years left us little time to plan for the 
end of the cold war. But we do know 
that the post-cold-war world will be far 
more complex than the world to which 
we have grown accustomed. It is," as 
he further observed, more complex be- 
cause so much more is possible." The 
United States must move forward to 
manage these complex problems of the 
post-cold-war world. On February 10, 
our Foreign Relations Committee held 
an extensive hearing on the use of U.S. 
Armed Forces in the post-cold-war 
world as well as а closed door briefing 
by Ambassador Pickering on the situa- 
tion in Russia. 

These problems, these issues need 
Ambassador Talbott's leadership. I 
urge my colleagues to support his nom- 
ination. 

EXHIBIT 1 

AFSA WELCOMES TALBOTT APPOINTMENT 

WASHINGTON, December 28.—The American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA), which 
represents the 22,000 members of the U.S. 
Foreign Service, today welcomed the ap- 
pointment of Strobe Talbott as Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. “Мг. Talbott is just the sort 
of person that the Foreign Service would 
like to see named to all non-career diplo- 
matic posts“, said AFSA President Tex Har- 
ris. He has had a lifelong vocation in inter- 
national relations and diplomatic practice, 
and is extremely knowledgeable about the 
culture and politics of vital areas of the 
world.” 

“Іп the year he has served as Ambassador- 
at-Large for the New Independent States", 
Harris added, ‘‘Mr. Talbott has worked very 
closely with the Foreign Service and has 
demonstrated great respect for and reliance 
on their indispensable talents and expertise. 
That respect is fully reciprocated by the For- 
eign Service officers with whom he has 
worked. United States foreign policy will be 
on a firmer footing now that Mr. Talbott has 
taken on much broader responsibilities. We 
look forward to ongoing close collaboration 
with him." 

Mr. PELL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the time equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry to which I am sure 
I know the answer. The pending busi- 
ness is the nomination of the Honor- 
able Strobe Talbott. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 
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Madam President, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee held hear- 
ings 2 weeks ago on the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Secretary 
of State. In preparation for that hear- 
ing, I closely examined Mr. Talbott's 
qualifications. I read a great deal of his 
many writings dating back to his days 
as a reporter for Time magazine. 
Frankly, I was not thrilled by what I 
found. 

Moreover, I heard nothing during Mr. 
Talbott’s appearance before the For- 
eign Relations Committee to diminish 
my misgivings about this nomination. 
If anything, the hearing raised even 
greater questions in my mind about his 
competence to serve as Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. 

I had intended to submit my views as 
part of a committee report. Under the 
rules of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee any member of the commit- 
tee is entitled to a 3-day period in 
which to file additional views once a 
matter has been approved by the com- 
mittee. Yet, when I sought to exercise 
my rights under this committee rule, 
my request was denied on a party line 
vote of 10 to 9. 

As I said during the committee’s 
business meeting, I do not recall any 
precedent for denying a committee 
member the right to file additional 
views on any matter reported from and 
by the committee. Let me say that I 
shall never be a party to denying that 
right to any member of the committee 
for so long as I may serve on the com- 
mittee. 

My request would not have delayed 
Mr. Talbott’s nomination. The Senate 
still would have considered it this 
week. Even if the nomination had been 
delayed, there is a great body of opin- 
ion that this country may have been 
better off with no No. 2 man at Foggy 
Bottom than with this one. 

Madam President, the committee's 
party line vote set an unfortunate 
precedent. The two most important 
nominations that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee handles are those of 
Secretary of State and Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. Certainly a report 
would have been in order for the 
Talbott nomination. There should have 
been one. Since I was denied the right 
to file additional views, I feel obliged 
to speak at whatever length necessary 
to make the facts of this nomination a 
matter of record. 

At the outset, let me emphasize that 
Mr. Talbott is a man of intellect. No 
question about that. But there is noth- 
ing in his résumé or his background to 
suggest that he is a manager. He does 
not claim that he is. I cannot under- 
stand why, at this critical juncture, a 
nominee with little or no demonstrable 
managerial experience is qualified to 
assume one of the most crucial foreign 
policy management jobs in Washing- 
ton—that of Deputy Secretary of 
State. 
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The Deputy Secretary of State 
should not be another policy wonk. He 
must be prepared and able to step in 
for the Secretary, if necessary, and to 
handle the day-to-day management of 
the State Department bureaucracy—a 
bureaucracy of more than 16,000 men 
and women. It is one thing to write 
books and articles—it is quite another 
to be on the hot seat, managing a bu- 
reaucracy, and making decisions that 
affect the safety of American dip- 
lomats overseas, and the national secu- 
rity of our country. 

When Mr. Christopher appeared a 
year ago before the Foreign Relations 
Committee for his confirmation hear- 
ing, he specifically emphasized the im- 
portance of having someone with man- 
agerial expertise as his deputy. I 
agreed then and I agree now. But Mr. 
Talbott does not see it that way. When 
he appeared before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee he made clear that he 
intends to delegate management re- 
sponsibilities to one of five Under бес- 
retaries. 

But Mr. Talbott’s lack of managerial 
expertise is only one of several serious 
concerns. Equally disturbing is the im- 
pact he will have on the formulation of 
U.S. policy throughout the world. Mr. 
Talbott’s numerous writings indicate 
that on many of the key foreign policy 
issues of our time, his judgments and 
predictions have been just plain 
wrong- and in some cases offensive. 

At the hearing, Mr. Talbott at- 
tempted to explain some of his 
writings. He now claims that many 
years have gone by and that in some 
cases his views have changed. But 
Madam President, Judge Bork was not 
allowed to get by with saying that he 
had changed his views from what he 
had written years ago. Mrs. Lani 
Guinier was not allowed to claim that 
her views had changed. Yet suddenly it 
is acceptable to some Senators for Mr. 
Talbott to claim that he did not really 
mean what he wrote—or that he does 
not mean it now. He may have changed 
his line, but has he changed his mind? 

Madam President, I have learned 
from personal experience the unfair- 
ness of being quoted out of context. It 
happens to a lot of people, particularly 
if they happen to be conservatives. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that various articles written by Mr. 
Talbott mentioned in my statement be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. Talbott’s words speak for them- 
selves. Res ipsa loquitur, as the law- 
yers like to say. On October 29, 1990, 
Mr. Talbott wrote about the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait and concluded, ‘‘Israel’s 
policy today does indeed have some- 
thing in common with Iraq's." 

On September 7, 1981, he wrote, ‘‘Is- 
rael has been interfering skillfully and 
successfully in U.S. politics for dec- 
ades." In that same article he gratu- 
itously commented that: 
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American Jews wield influence far beyond 
their numbers [and] there is considerable 
pent-up irritation in the U.S. with the power 
of the pro-Israel lobby. 


Those are among the quotes concern- 
ing Israel that this Senator and others 
raised with Mr. Talbott during his con- 
firmation hearing. But Mr. Talbott's 
supposed expertise is not with the Mid- 
dle East, but rather with United 
States-Soviet relations—a topic about 
which he has written numerous articles 
and several books. 

Every journalist has numerous 
sources of information. But it is com- 
mon knowledge that throughout the 
cold war the Soviets used American 
journalists as a conduit for Soviet Gov- 
ernment propaganda. In that context, I 
am alarmed by Mr. Talbott’s long- 
standing relationship with a very fa- 
mous KGB agent—Mr. Victor Louis. 

Prior to the hearing I asked Mr. 
Talbott if he knew the late Victor 
Louis. He replied: 

I knew the late Victor Louis, a Russian 
journalist who died a year or so ago. I first 
met him in the 197075, when I was working as 
a reporter for Time magazine and making 
frequent trips to Moscow. I continued to see 
him over the years. Occasionally I would 
visit him and his family for lunch or Sunday 
afternoons at their home in Peredelkino, a 
village on the outskirts of Moscow. He 
brought his sons to Washington in the mid- 
1980's, and I showed them the tourist sights 
in the city. 

At his confirmation hearing, I asked 
Mr. Talbott if he was aware that Victor 
Louis was a KGB agent. Here is Mr. 
Talbott’s reply, which was sort of testy 
and a little bit sarcastic: 

I do not know today what the late Mr. 
Louis’ organizational affiliations were. I 
knew him from 1969 until his death in the 
middle of 1992. Even before I met him, I was 
familiar with him. 


What kind of doubletalk is that, Mr. 
President? 

In short, Madam President, as of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1994, Mr. Talbott claimed that 
he did not know the organizational af- 
filiations’’ of Victor Louis. Well, every- 
one else knew it, just like everybody 
knows that George Washington was a 
citizen of the United States. 

A 1986 State Department report docu- 
mented that the Soviet Union: 

„ used Soviet citizens as unofficial 
sources to leak information to foreign jour- 
nalists * * * One of the most prolific of these 
individuals is * Louis Victor—a Soviet 
journalist who several KGB defectors have 
independently identified as a KGB agent. 


Now this is the State Department, 
not JESSE HELMS. So Mr. Louis was 
widely known and well known as a 
KGB agent. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that sections of the State De- 
partment report be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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EXAMPLES OF DOCUMENTATION ON VICTOR 
LOUIS AND His KGB TIES WITH RELEVANT 
CITATIONS AND SOURCES 

1. State Department report Active 

Measures: A Report on the Sub- 
stance and Process of Anti-U.S. 
Disinformation and Propaganda 
Campaigns.’’ Dept. publication 9630. 
August 1986, page 83: 

“Targeting Journalists"—The Soviets give 
high priority to the recruitment of foreign 
journalists who can help shape the opinion 
both of elite audiences and of the general 
public. The KGB uses these individuals to 
place articles—including disinformation and 
forgeries, to influence the editorial line of 
newspapers and to publish special letters. 

"Other Influence Channels“! —In addition 
to regular agents of influence channels, the 
Soviets established other types of relation- 
ships to influence foreigners. For example, 
the KGB—along with the CPSU's Inter- 
national Department (ID)—use Soviet aca- 
demics to try to influence the ideas of their 
Western counterparts. Both the KGB and the 
ID play a role in selecting Soviet partici- 
pants for foreign conferences and Soviet del- 
egates commonly receive guidance from the 
ID. Moscow doubtless hopes that Westerners 
will accept Soviets affiliated with think 
tanks such as the Institute of the USA and 
Canada of the USSR Academy of Science—as 
bona fides non-political colleagues, and that 
Westerners will underestimate the extent to 
which these individuals are operating under 
Moscow's instruction. 

The USSR also uses Soviet citizens as un- 
official sources to leak information to for- 
eign journalists and to spread disinformation 
that Moscow does not want attributed di- 
rectly. One of the most prolific of these indi- 
viduals in Vitaliy Yevgeniyevich Lui—better 
known as Victor Louis—as a Soviet journal- 
ist who several KGB defectors had independ- 
ently identified as a KGB agent. In addition 
to his leaking such newsworthy items as 
Khrushchev's ouster, the imminent Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the reassign- 
ment of Marshall Orgarkov, he has been used 
to try and discredit the memoirs of Stalin's 
daughter Svetlana and, more recently, to 
surface a videotape on the physical condition 
of Soviet dissident Andrei Sakharov. After 
the Chernobyl accident, Victor Louis was the 
vehicle for publicizing distorted statements 
by Sakharov that implied he was supportive 
of the Soviet handling of the accident and 
critical of the Western reaction to it. 

2. Joshua Rubinstein (with Amnesty Inter- 
national) Soviet Dissidents: Their Struggle for 
Human Rights. 1985. Beacon Press, page 302: 

On June 20, 1984 a West German newspaper 
published separate reports of Sakharov and 
Bonner purportedly taken the previous week. 
The source of the photographs was Victor 
Louis, a Soviet journalist linked to the KGB 
who has been used to link information and 
“disinformation” to the West. 

Page 303: 

The first evidence that Sakharov had 
ended his hunger strike finally came on Au- 
gust 22 when Soviet officials released a film 
through Victor Louis showing Sakharov eat- 
ing and reading the July 16 issue of News- 
week magazine. This was a major concession 
by the regime. For the first time in almost 
four months, the authorities provided hard 
evidence that Sakharov had survived his 
hunger strike and was alive, at least in the 
middle of July. 

But the film had numerous sinister dimen- 
sions. The pictures of Sakharov, his wife, 
and previous visits of his children to Gorki 
were obviously taken by a clandestine cam- 
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era. Sakharov was shown eating at a table 
while a camera must have been arranged 
nearby to tape him from behind a one way 
mirror. 

3. Christopher Andrew and Oleg Gordiev- 
sky, KGB: The Inside Story, New York, Harper 
Collins, 1990, page 494: 

A much more sinister development in the 
autumn of 1969 was the hints in articles for 
the Western press by the KGB-coopted jour- 
nalist Victor Louis (born Vitali 
Yevgenyevich Lui) that the Soviet Union 
was considering a preemptive nuclear strike 
against China before it had the missiles to 
threaten the Soviet Union. 

4. ed. Ladislav Bittman, The New Image- 
Makers: Soviet Propaganda and Disinformation 
Today “Sakharov, the KGB and the mass 
media“ 

Page 161: 

“Оп January 8, 1977, a bomb exploded in a 
car on the Moscow subway, killing a number 
of people and injuring many others. Two 
days later, TASS announced what had hap- 
pened, and the very same day an article by 
Victor Louis appeared in the London 
Evening News that implied that the explo- 
sion was the work of Soviet dissidents. Louis 
is a Soviet journalist who, in several books, 
has been accused of having ties with the 
KGB. 

5. Martin Ebon, The Soviet Propaganda Ma- 
chine, 1987, McGraw Hill, page 237: 

“Victor Louis looks around his sumptuous 
villa, furnished lavishly and with innumer- 
able expensive gadgets, and says defiantly, 
"I work harder than other Russians. That's 
why I have all these things.“ The things in- 
clude a swimming pool, a tennis court, and a 
Swedish-made sauna. His villa is located in 
Peredelkino, a short train ride east of Mos- 
cow, best known as a writers' colony and 
home of the late poet novelist Boris Paster- 
nak, author of Dr. Zhivago Louis’ sumptuous 
dacha was previously the residence of Mar- 
shal Pavel S. Rybalco, a tank force com- 
mander who died in 1948. 

6. John Barron, KGB: the Secret Work of So- 

viet Secret Agents, New York Readers Digest 
Press, 1974, pages 176, 177: 
The most celebrated KGB agent of 
disinformation, Vitali Yevgennevich Lui, is 
an unctuous operative better known as Vic- 
tor Louis. * * * His job demonstrably is to 
sow confusion, plant lies, peddle fraudulent 
or stolen manuscripts, and smear the reputa- 
tions of dissenting Soviet intellectuals such 
as Solzhenitsyn. 

Major Juri Nosenko, in breaking silence he 
maintained ever since his flight to the West 
in 1964, now has provided some. He explains 
how in the late 1950’s Louis was employed by 
the local Moscow District of the KGB, rather 
than the Second Chief Directorate. * * * He 
could work against foreigners very well. 

* * * They kept telling us, This Victor, he 
is a very good agent; our best agent.“ 

He [Louis] has acquired expensive foreign 
cars, a luxury Moscow apartment, and a 
country mansion complete with swimming 
pool. Though he claims they are fruits of his 
entrepreneurship, they are actually KGB- 
supplied props necessary to the particular 
acts he puts on for foreigners at his homes 
he treats westerners to fine whiskey and cav- 
iar and even more delicious intrigue, sched- 
uling interviews with intellectuals and 
sometimes demonstrating his goodwill by 
cautioning his guests to be discrete. To 
make him more attractive to foreigners the 
KGB allows him on occasion to feed them 
useful intelligence. 

7. Arkady Shevchenko, Breaking With Mos- 
cow, 1985, page 360: 
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Victor Louis [is] a Soviet citizen whose 
ties to the KGB have made him a wealthy 
tipster for the Western press. 

Mr. HELMS. I also ask that other ex- 
amples of documentation on Victor 
Louis and his KGB ties, dating from 
1969, be printed in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, per- 
haps the Russian Government will now 
tell us the truth about Victor Louis. If 
they will not do it right now, maybe 
some months from now. The next time 
Boris Yeltsin is here, I intend to meet 
with him. I have met with him each 
time he has come to the United States. 
I am going to ask him. If he does not 
know, I am going to ask him to look 
into it and send me whatever they have 
in their files. 

We already have the Department of 
State report and volumes of classified 
information about Mr. Louis. The evi- 
dence clearly points to the fact that 
Victor Louis reported to the KGB and 
his primary mission was to work for- 
eign media contacts. Mr. Talbott's re- 
sponse to the committee clearly ac- 
knowledges that he had more than a 
casual relationship with this KGB 
agent, Victor Louis. He just did not 
know he was a KGB agent. Anyone who 
believes that, I would like to see some- 
time today. There is some swamp land 
in eastern North Carolina that is for 
sale. 

Madam President, one of Mr. Louis' 
jobs—and he did it very well—was to 
spread disinformation about Soviet dis- 
sidents such as Alexandr Solzhenitsyn 
and Andrei Sakharov and to pretend 
that the Soviet Union was not a bad 
place, just a different place. You can go 
back and read Time magazine, and see 
what was woven into the fabric of re- 
ports from Moscow. I was particularly 
interested in that because when I was 
seeking election to the Senate for the 
first time, in 1972, someone gave me a 
copy of “Тһе Gulag Archipelago," one 
of the great books written by Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn. It is a thick book. In the 
midst of a campaign, you do not have 
all that much time to read. But I would 
take 30 minutes or an hour before I 
went to sleep at night while on the 
road, campaigning and read Sol- 
zhenitsyn. I would read of his experi- 
ences in that gulag. And somewhere 
along the line, it came to my mind 
that this man is a Christian. 

I did not finish the book until I had 
been sworn into the Senate on January 
23, 1973. But I sat down and wrote Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn a fan letter. By that 
time, he had been released after all 
those years in the gulag. He had been 
released because he had become a polit- 
ical liability to the Soviets. People 
were waking up to the fact that Sol- 
zhenitsyn had been locked up under the 
most degrading circumstances simply 
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because he would not swallow what the 
Soviet Government was doing and say- 
ing. 

I wrote a fan letter to Solzhenitsyn. 
He was, as I say, then in Zurich. I told 
him I admired him. 

Presently, I received an answer. I 
think it was the first letter that any- 
body in the United States received 
from Alexandr Solzhenitsyn. But he 
had used rough copy paper, paper such 
as is used in newspaper offices. He sat 
down at his little portable typewriter 
and he wrote a response to my letter in 
Russian. Of course, I could not read a 
word of it. I sent it over to the Library 
of Congress and I said, Please trans- 
late this for me," and they did. 

Then we began a correspondence in- 
cluding transatlantic telephone con- 
versations. I always had to have a 
translator, but after 5 or 6 months, Sol- 
zhenitsyn did not need one. 

Then Solzhenitsyn came to the Unit- 
ed States, and we met. He now lives in 
Vermont. But he is going back home 
now that the Soviet Union is no more. 
He is going back home to Russia. 

I mention all of that, Madam Presi- 
dent, because here was a man, Victor 
Louis, whose job as a KGB man was to 
downgrade Solzhenitsyn and to down- 
grade Andrei Sakharov and to use U.S. 
journalists and journalists from other 
countries in his propaganda operation. 
That is the reason I was disturbed 
when this nominee, Mr. Talbott, de- 
spite his long-standing relationship 
with the man, said he did not know 
anything about the organizational ef- 
forts of the late Mr. Louis. 

It is no coincidence that Mr. Talbott 
himself—according to his writings—did 
not himself regard the Soviet Union as 
а really bad place either. According to 
his writings, the United States should 
not have spent so much time and 
money opposing the Soviet Union be- 
cause the Soviet Union wasn't as sin- 
ister or strong as we thought it was. 

In fact, Mr. Talbott faults President 
Reagan and the development of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative for the de- 
terioration of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Most Russians today dis- 
agree—including Russia's former Am- 
bassador to Washington who has stated 
that by pursuing SDI the United States 
"hastened our [the Soviet] demise by 
about 5 years." 

In 1990, Mr. Talbott wrote, “а new 
consensus is emerging that the Soviet 
threat is not what it used to be. The 
real point, however, is that it never 
was." 

What ап interesting observation 
against the backdrop of history. Where 
was Mr. Talbott when Soviet troops 
murdered more than 1 million Afghan 
civilians? Did it not happen? Where 
was Mr. Talbott when the Soviets shot 
down KAL 007? 

Where was Mr. Talbott when East 
German citizens were shot while trying 
to cross the Berlin Wall? 
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Where was Mr. Talbott when the So- 
viet-backed government in Ethiopia 
starved tens of thousands of its citizens 
to death? History is replete with evi- 
dence that the Soviet threat was very 
real and very dangerous—Mr. Talbott 
notwithstanding. 

The bloodshed, the oppression, The 
Gulags, the antisemitism, and all the 
grotesque manifestations of what 
President Reagan rightly called the 
“еуі! empire —the real point“ that 
Mr. Talbott saw and reported in Time 
magazine rather condescendingly was 
that the Soviet Union never really was 
the threat that we thought it was. 
Horseradish! President Reagan was ab- 
solutely right about the evil empire.“ 
unless you revise the historical record. 

Yet, it was during this very time in 
history that Mr. Talbott was enjoying 
pleasantries with the KGB agent, Mr. 
Louis, at his swanky dacha outside of 
Moscow. Mr. Louis did not waste his 
time with people who were unwilling to 
be spoon-fed the Soviet line and who 
would not be receptive to Mr. Louis’ 
perspective. No, sir. He had his hooks 
out for the big fish, the people who 
would influence opinion, presumably, 
in the United States of America be- 
cause there was a President of the 
United States named Ronald Reagan 
who was standing up against com- 
munism around the world, and particu- 
larly in the Soviet Union. 

In fact, Mr. Louis may have given the 
young Mr. Talbott his first big journal- 
istic break. According to several re- 
ports, it was Mr. Louis who provided 
the Khrushchev memoirs to Time mag- 
azine—who in turn gave them to Mr. 
Talbott to translate in 1969—coinciden- 
tally the same year that Mr. Talbott 
first met Louis. 

Mr. Talbott may not have been influ- 
enced by this KGB agent but if you 
read his writings on the Soviet Union 
and Israel, he and the KGB were sing- 
ing from the same hymn book—if I 
may be permitted a missal metaphor. 

Madam President, on February 2, the 
Winston-Salem Journal published an 
important article by B.J. Cutler con- 
cerning the Talbott nomination. It 
summarizes what is clear: not only has 
Mr. Talbott been wrong on most policy 
issues, he’s made a profession out of it. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Cutler article be printed in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

In one article Mr. Talbott postulates 
that within one hundred years * * * 
nationhood as we know it will be obso- 
lete: all states will recognize a single, 
global authority." I don't know how а 
Deputy Secretary of State can stand up 
for American interests if he believes 
the United States will be out of busi- 
ness within the next century. 

Mr. Talbott, I reiterate, is an intel- 
ligent individual who over the years 
has shown an ability, like any good 
journalist, to accumulate facts and ar- 
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range them in a manner that logically 
and rationally support his underlying 
contention. We see it all the time in 
the Washington Post. We see it all the 
time in the New York Times and other 
papers, and we hear it on CBS, NBC, 
and ABC. They arrange the facts to 
support their view of a matter. Experi- 
ence has shown that Talbott's underly- 
ing theory or propositions were more 
often dead wrong then right. 

А journalist  spurs discussion, 
thought and a closer scrutiny of issues 
by juxtaposing competing concepts on 
paper. Mr. Talbott is not being nomi- 
nated to be Deputy Secretary of State 
for Journalism. If he were, some senior 
people at Time magazine have com- 
mented that nobody else at Time mag- 
azine was as consistently wrong in his 
writings as Mr. Talbott. 

As Deputy Secretary of State, his 
theories will become policy. America's 
policy. The American people may one 
day have to live or die by the con- 
sequences of these policy decisions. Mr. 
Talbott said after last December's elec- 
tions that what Russia needs is less 
reform and more therapy." Then, what 
do you know: the Russian government 
all but abandoned reform, and most of 
the reformers resigned in protest. The 
former Russian Finance Minister Boris 
Fyodorov said that Mr. Talbott ‘‘actu- 
ally stabbed us in the back.“ 

Much as I admire President Boris 
Yeltsin, I am persuaded that Russia is 
going in the wrong direction in other 
respects as well. Just a few weeks ago 
British Defense Secretary Rifkind said 
that he believes growing Russian impe- 
rialism is the greatest threat to the 
security of Europe.“ 

I agree. The Russian Foreign Min- 
ister has issued statements that could 
be considered imperialist and threaten- 
ing to all states adjacent to Russia. 
The Russian military doctrine justifies 
the use of force outside Russian bor- 
ders for practically any reason includ- 
ing the defense of Russians abroad. 

Unbelievably, although claiming to 
stand up for nations such as Lativia 
facing Russian pressure, President 
Clinton told a Russian audience that 
Russia will— 

Be more likely to be involved in some of 
these areas near you, just like the United 
States has been involved in the last several 
years in Panama and Grenada. 

Iam confident that Mr. Clinton’s old 
friend and chief policy advisor on Rus- 
sia had a hand in that incredibly 
faulty, dangerous rationale. 

The Deputy Secretary of State is just 
one heart beat away from running 
America's foreign policy through the 
Department of State. It is a serious po- 
sition. It is а position for a skilled 
manager and for someone who has ex- 
hibited good judgment. It is a job that 
directly affects the lives of all Amer- 
ican citizens, and our allies overseas 
who look to the United States for lead- 
ership. 
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I am not persuaded that Mr. Talbott 
fits the job description. I cannot in 
good conscience support this nomina- 
tion. 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
How ISRAEL 18 LIKE IRAQ 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

To hear Saddam Hussein tell it, he and the 
leaders of Israel are involved in similar al- 
tercations with the United Nations over real 
estate. In most respects, the comparison is 
as invalid as it is invidious. Most, but alas, 
not all. 

Israel's occupation of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip began 23 years ago quite dif- 
ferently from Iraq's annexation of Kuwait in 
August. Jordan attacked Israel and forfeited 
the West Bank. A series of Labor-led govern- 
ments held on to the territory for two defen- 
sible reasons: as a buffer against another 
Arab onslaught and for bargaining leverage 
in negotiations. 

But for once the Likud bloc came into 
dominance in the late '70s, an additional mo- 
tive that had been lurking on the fringes of 
Israeli politics moved front and center; irre- 
dentism—one state's claim, rooted in his- 
tory, to the land of another. So Israel's pol- 
icy today does indeed have something in 
common with Iraq's. Saddam says that since 
Kuwait and Iraq were part of the same prov- 
ince under the control of the Ottoman 
Turks, they should be rejoined now. For 
their part, many Likud leaders believe that 
since the West Bank was ruled by Israelites 
in biblical times, not one square inch should 
be traded away as part of an Arab-Israeli set- 
tlement. Yitzhak Shamir's talk of Greater 
Israel" is as ominous for the prospects of 
there ever being real and lasting peace in the 
region as Saddam's militant nostalgia for 
Nebuchadnezzar's Babylonian empire. 

The original case of irredentism, the desire 
of Italian nationalists to seize lands gov- 
erned by  Austria—Italia irredenta, or 
unredeemed Italy—was a complicating factor 
in World War I. Nor does the trouble nec- 
essarily end when irredentists achieve their 
goals. Tibet, after centuries under the sway 
of China, declared complete independence in 
1913, only to be invaded by Chinese troops in 
1951. Largely as а result, India and China 
fought а border war in 1962. 

Even when irredentism does not lead to 
open conflict between countries, it tends to 
cause misery and injustice within them. The 
occupying powers are so intent on righting 
old wrongs done to their ancestors that they 
commit new wrongs against the people now 
living in the disputed territory. 

Only in the Middle East would a nation's 
most notorious warrior become—all too en- 
thusiastically, it seems—Minister of Hous- 
ing. Ariel Sharon has an apparent mandate 
to treat zoning as the conduct of war by 
other means. Не is busily creating new 
facts," in the form of Jewish settlement, on 
the West Bank. Saddam too is in the new- 
facts business with his systematic obligation 
of Kuwaiti nationhood. 

To be sure, Saddam's methods are far more 
ruthless than Sharon's, but Israel's human 
and political dilemma is more acute than 
Iraq's. Because Israel is, in origin and es- 
sence, a Jewish state, most Arab residents 
are never going to feel that it is truly their 
country., That problem is vexing enough 
within Israel's pre-1967 borders, where the 
population is 82% Jewish. But on the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, 1.7 million Palestin- 
jans constitute an overwhelming majority 
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that will feel forever oppressed, forever 
cheated, never reconciled, never redeemed. 

The one-sidedness of the carnage on the 
Temple Mount two weeks ago—l9 Arabs 
dead—bespeaks a state of affairs that brutal- 
izes all concerned. For now the Palestinians 
are the principal victims. But in the long 
run, the casualties in Likud irredentism will 
include David Ben-Gurion’s ideal of Israel as 
“a light unto the nations," perhaps even the 
viability and credibility of Israel's democ- 
racy, and certainly its support from the rest 
of the world. 


(From Time magazine, Sept. 7, 1981] 
WHAT To Do ABOUT ISRAEL 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

When Menachem Begin came to the White 
House to introduce himself to Jimmy Carter 
back in 1977, he brought with him a detailed, 
top-secret inventory of favors that the Is- 
raeli intelligence services had rendered the 
U.S., such as sharing captured Soviet-made 
weapons and intelligence reports from agents 
who had penetrated terrorist organizations. 
The just-elected Prime Minister intended the 
catalogue to be Exhibit A in his first call on 
the U.S. President—documentary proof of Is- 
rael's contribution to the political and mili- 
tary interests of the West. Begin believed 
that Israel could count on the U.S. only as 
long as the U.S. counts on Israel as a partner 
in the common cause of resisting Soviet ex- 
pansionism and Arab radicalism. 

Four years and another election victory 
later, Begin still feels that way, and he will 
probably make much the same pitch to Ron- 
ald Reagan when the two meet for the first 
time in Washington next week. Reagan is 
likely to listen sympathetically. He and his 
top aides have repeatedly hailed Israel as the 
cornerstone of the strategic consensus“ 
that the Administration hopes to build in 
the Middle East. Much more than any pre- 
vious match-up of Israeli and American lead- 
ers, Begin and Reagan are inclined to stress 
Israel's value as a "security asset“ to the 


U.S. 

Unfortunately, though, the more the two 
men agree on that notion, the more they will 
be deluding themselves and each other. The 
more they will also be cheapening the U.S.- 
Israeli relationship and misrepresenting its 
very basis. In 1948 the U.S., led by Harry Tru- 
man, decided to midwife the birth of Israel 
out of the conviction that the Jewish people 
deserved a state of their own, especially 
after the horrors they suffered at the hands 
of the Nazis. The wisdom of the U.S.'s origi- 
nal sponsorship of Israel has been vindicated 
many times in many ways, by the sturdiness 
and vitality of Israeli democracy as well as 
by the richness of Israeli artistic and intel- 
lectual life. As a culture, а society and a pol- 
ity—as a hospitable if sometimes overheated 
environment for the thriving of Western val- 
ues—Israel has been a credit to itself and to 
its American benefactors. 

But it is worth recalling that Truman's 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal op- 
posed the creation of a Jewish state in the 
coldest days of the cold war, partly because 
he feared that Israel and America's commit- 
ment to it would hamper the twin strategic 
tasks of keeping Joseph Stalin at bay and 
keeping the peace in the oilfields and tanker 
lanes. Truman overruled Forrestal—but for 
reasons of right, not might. He was under no 
illusion that Israel was, or ought to be, a 
military ally or that the U.S. was fostering 
an anti-Soviet consensus“ in the area. Arab 
hostility toward Israel, combined with Arab 
resentment of the U.S. as Israel's chief back- 
er, has represented a major target of oppor- 
tunity for the Soviets in the area ever since. 
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Truman's successors up through Jimmy 
Carter felt that American guardianship of Is- 
rael was more than worth the trouble—but 
that it meant trouble nonetheless, especially 
as one war after another broke out with the 
Soviet Union championing the Arabs. Soviet 
military support never translated into an 
Arab victory, but by the same token Amer- 
ican diplomacy never translated into a per- 
manent, comprehensive peace. The U.S.’s 
lonely, patient mediation between the Arabs 
and Israelis paid off in some important stop- 
gap agreements along the way, but to many 
Americans it seemed a thankless, if not 
hopeless, job. Successive Israeli leaders rec- 
ognized that even though they possessed the 
most formidable military machine in the re- 
gion, their chronic conflict with their neigh- 
bors made Israel appear at best a mixed 
blessing to the U.S. in its own competition 
with the Soviet Union. Therefore they tend- 
ed to soft-pedal the strategic dimension of 
U.S.-Israeli relations and to stress instead 
the ties of history, humanitarianism and 
ethnic politics. 

But Menachem Begin trusted none of 
those. "Sentimentality," he called them. 
After all, the much vaunted Judeo-Christian 
experience, which links Israel to the West, 
includes the Holocaust, which Begin experi- 
enced personally and with which he is ob- 
sessed. His fellow Jews in America make up 
only 27% of the population. Begin recog- 
nized that American Jews wield influence far 
beyond their numbers, but he also knew that 
there is considerable pent-up irritation in 
the U.S. with the power of the pro-Israel 
lobby (which includes of course, many non- 
Jews) and that a significant body of Amer- 
ican Jewish opinion opposes him. Besides, 
even before the Arab embargo of 1973, Begin 
had suspected that oil is thicker than either 
blood or water. 

Hence the list he handed to Carter and the 
pitch he will make to Reagan. His message: 
let's be hardheaded; we need you for our sur- 
vival, and you need us as an outpost in de- 
fense of your security. 

Begin is only half right. His country does 
need the U.S. for its survival, but the sad 
fact is that Israel is well on its way to be- 
coming not just a dubious asset but an out- 
right liability to American security inter- 
ests, both in the Middle East and worldwide. 
The fault is largely Begin's, although the 
U.S.—and particularly the Reagan Adminis- 
tration—has contributed to the problem by 
failing to define American interests more 
clearly and to stand up for them more force- 
fully. 

The underlying, and potentially undermin- 
ing, irritant in U.S.-Israeli relations is Be- 
gin's refusal to relinquish the West Bank of 
the Jordan River, which Israel seized during 
the Six-Day War in 1967. He and his political 
allies in Israel's ruling coalition regard the 
West Bank as an integral part of the Jewish 
homeland, deeded to modern Israel in the Old 
Testament. Begin once said privately that 
one of his greatest heroes, after the Zionists 
Theodor Herzl and Vladimir Jabotinsky, is 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, the solder-statesman 
who united Italy a century ago and helped 
introduce into the vocabulary of contem- 
porary politics the word irredentism, which 
means a policy of expanding the boundaries 
of a state to incorporate territory claimed 
on the basis of historical or ethnic ties. 

Begin’s policies on the West Bank are un- 
abashedly irredentist. While pretending to 
leave open the de jure status of the territory, 
he is vigorously and transparently seeking 
its de facto annexation. By pushing ahead 
with the establishment of Jewish settle- 
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ments on the West Bank, Begin hopes to 
make that annexation irreversible. 

He may succeed. Even though the leaders 
of the opposition Labor Party are willing to 
negotiate with Jordan about territorial con- 
cessions on the West Bank, they may inherit 
a fait accompli if they return to power. They 
might find the thousands of Jewish settlers, 
many of whom fanatically share Begin's bib- 
lical dream of a greater Israel, even more 
difficult to dislodge than the nearly 1 mil- 
lion indigenous Arabs are to absorb into Is- 
rael. 

That prospect is contrary to America's in- 
terests—and, indeed, to Israel's own—in nu- 
merous ways. Israel argues that it is strong, 
stable and pro-Western, while most of the 
Arab states are weak, fractious and radical. 
But one reason the Arabs are that way, and 
becoming more so, is precisely because of 
their impasse with Israel. The tragedy and 
chaos that have engulfed the once peaceful, 
prosperous nation of Lebanon are a direct 
spillover of the Palestinian problem. Anwar 
Sadat's position both within Egypt and 
among his Arab brethren elsewhere will re- 
main precarious unless he can point to some 
Success in the Palestinian autonomy talks 
initiated by the Camp David agreements and 
due to resume in three weeks. By and large 
Sadat has shown forbearance over Israel's 
annexation of East Jerusalem and flexibility 
over the delicate issue of West Bank water 
rights. Israel, for its part, has done every- 
thing it could to prevent the West Bank 
Arabs for genuinely governing themselves—a 
goal set by the Camp David accords. 

Granted, if Israel were to budge and permit 
the establishment of real Arab self-rule on 
most of the West Bank, that in itself would 
bring into sharp focus tricky, long-deferred 
questions about whether and how to demili- 
tarize the area and who should ultimately 
have sovereignty there, Jordan or the Pal- 
estinians. Nonetheless, even though it is sure 
to raise some new problems, progress toward 
self-rule would be an improvement on the 
current festering of old ones. Even a lasting 
resolution of the Palestinian dilemma would 
not automatically bring stability to the Mid- 
dle East or shore up all American interests 
there, but it would certainly help. Similarly, 
Israeli stubbornness is not the only obstacle 
to the pursuit of peace, but it is certainly a 
major one. 

The continuing Israeli occupation of land 
Jordan administered from 1948 until 1967 
galls, humiliates and weakens King Hussein, 
who has proved himself many times a 
staunch friend of the West. For all their own 
foot-dragging in the past, the Saudis have 
demonstrated true statesmanship—and im- 
plicitly recognized Israel's right to exist—in 
the way they helped mediate the current 
cease-fire in Lebanon. They are desperate for 
a U.S.-sponsored breakthrough in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, largely to help them justify 
their own close ties with the U.S. Yet those 
ties are being strained anew by the deter- 
mination of Israel and its lobby in Washing- 
ton to block the sale to Saudi Arabia of air- 
borne warning planes (AWACS) and other 
hardware that the Reagan Administration 
announced last week. Reagan, and Carter be- 
fore him, chose to make this deal a symbol 
of the U.S.'s commitment to the security of 
Saudi Arabia. Whatever the wisdom of that 
original American decision, a reversal now 
would be damaging to U.S. interests. There- 
fore Congress should approve the sale. 

Kuwait, whose population is nearly а quar- 
ter Palestinian refugees, has drifted alarm- 
ingly toward the pro-Moscow pole of the non- 
aligned movement. Other small gulf states 
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may follow. The nonaligned have recovered 
from their initial collective outrage over the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan and re- 
sumed their earlier harping on Israeli occu- 
pation of the West Bank. The close identi- 
fication of the U.S. with Israel has impeded 
American attempts to coordinate diplomacy 
with the European community, and it has 
complicated U.S. relations with most Third 
World countries and virtually all Islamic 
ones. It has also complicated American ef- 
forts to pre-position military supplies and 
guarantee access to bases around the gulf. 

A network of such arrangements is strate- 
gically critical if the U.S. is to deter, and, if 
necessary, resist, a Soviet thrust toward the 
warm waters and the oil. To be sure; Israel’s 
own military power might be a genuine asset 
to the U.S. in such a contingency. Israel 
could provide the American units with tac- 
tical air support—as long as its hostile Arab 
neighbors did not take advantage of the 
broader conflict and attack Israel and thus 
tie down its air force. Moreover, while the 
possibility of a Soviet blitzkrieg into Iran or 
Pakistan cannot be discounted, a new war in 
the region is far more likely to cast Israel 
once again in its all too familiar role as a 
combatant taking on the Arabs or as a mus- 
cle-bound but paralyzed pariah on the side- 
lines of another inter-Arab conflict, 

Beyond the realm of scenarios and strate- 
gies there is a more amorphous but still im- 
portant respect to which Israel is doing a 
disservice both to itself and to its American 
defenders. Israel sometimes seems to have 
taken on the visage and tone of a rather 
nasty and bitter nation, even a violent one. 
There was something strutting and heartless 
about the way the Begin government cele- 
brated its gratuitously vengeful bombing at- 
tack on Beirut, in which about 300 were 
killed. It would be unreasonable to expect of- 
ficial contribution. But Israel in the past has 
managed to convey more sorrow than anger 
when it wielded its terrible swift sword. Now 
there seems to be only anger, and it is too 
often shrill, self-righteous and even a bit 
frightening—more so to those who love Is- 
rael than to those who hate her. 

This growing catalogue of detriments to 
U.S.-Israeli relations ought to be Exhibit A 
when Reagan deals next week with Begin's 
claim that Israel is part of the solution to 
the U.S.'s strategic problems. Reagan should 
explain that Israel itself is a problem, and a 
growing one. 

So far, however, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has shown a distressing reluctance to 
stand up to Begin, especially on the central 
issue of the West Bank. Reversing the posi- 
tion of the Carter administration, Reagan 
has contended that the settlements are ‘‘not 
illegal," thus inviting Begin's smug observa- 
tion that а double negative equals a positive. 
The Administration has pledged to continue 
the Camp David process, although it has 
done so rather half-heartedly and without 
much idea about how to proceed. It has only 
tacitly and in passing endorsed United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 242, which 
essentially calls for Israeli withdrawal in ex- 
change for Arab recognition Hardline Israelis 
have pointed to what they see as the absence 
of an explicit, ringing endorsement as a sign 
that the Reagan Administration may be 
down-playing 242, which was the basis of 
Middle East policy for the previous four U.S. 
Administrations. 

Reagan has indicated to his aides that he 
tends to accept Begin's often repeated and 
patently self-serving argument that the Pal- 
estinian issue is parochial and containable; 
that it is one of history's running sores, like 
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the chronic but localized troubles over Cy- 
prus or Kurdistan; and that it should not 
loom large in the dealings of а superpower 
with its strategic partner. Sadat rebutted 
that point of view passionately in his own 
meeting with Reagan three weeks ago, argu- 
ing, correctly, that the Palestinian issue is 
the biggest barrier to his own and the U.S.'s 
efforts to stabilize the area on behalf of the 
West Israeli intransigence and Arab propa- 
ganda have combined to make the Palestin- 
ian cause a major international issue. But 
now Begin has a change to rebut Sadat. 

Even though Reagan and his top aides are 
mightily annoyed over the Israeli bombing 
attacks against Beirut and the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor this summer, they muted their an- 
noyance in public, expressing instead their 
"understanding" of Israeli insecurity and 
militancy. To the rest of the world, it ap- 
peared either that the U.S. had known in ad- 
vance about the bombing missions and con- 
doned them or, more accurately, that the 
U.S. had not known what a client state was 
going to do with American-supplied aircraft 
and munitions, Neither interpretation did 
American prestige any good. 

Nor did the Administration's temporary 
and symbolic delay in the delivery of jet 
fighters to Israel repair the damage, espe- 
cially since Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig announced the lifting of the suspension 
less than 24 hours after Begin complained 
that the U.S. was absolutely unjustified" in 
holding up Israeli planes bought by Is- 
rael." Begin—or, more to the point, Haig— 
might have added that the planes were 
bought largely with U.S. military aid funds. 

That fact lies at the heart of both the rea- 
son and the means for a tougher U.S. policy 
toward Israel. The U.S. has an immense in- 
vestment in Israel: billions in public and pri- 
vate funds since 1948. It also has an incal- 
culable political, human and idealistic, or 
what Begin would call sentimental.“ in- 
vestment in the survival of the Jewish state. 
But not in its irredentist conquests. Quite 
the contrary, the U.S. is obligated by moral- 
ity and Realpolitik alike to do everything in 
its power to thwart Begin's annexation of 
the West Bank. American ambiguity on that 
point serves only to encourage Begin, con- 
fuse other Israelis and anger almost every- 
one else, 

Reagan should use the occasion of Begin's 
visit to clear up any doubts about his per- 
sonal commitment to Resolution 242 and par- 
ticularly to its implication of a West Bank 
withdrawal as part of a peace. He should also 
assert his unequivocal opposition to the 
West Bank settlements. Declared public pol- 
icy must be brought more into line with con- 
cerns—and warnings—that U.S. officials ex- 
press privately. On that score, Reagan might 
consider putting Begin on notice that since 
the West Bank settlements are in effect fi- 
nanced by American dollars, the U.S. will 
hold in escrow against genuine progress in 
the autonomy talks a certain proportion of 
the $800 million now budgeted in economic 
aid to Israel. Furthermore, if Israel sanc- 
tions any new settlements, or expands exist- 
ing ones, it will be penalized by correspond- 
ing additions to that escrow account. Thus a 
future, more moderate Israeli government 
could recoup what Begin's policies had cost 
his nation not just in cash but in American 
good will. 

The U.S. obligation to work harder in pry- 
ing Israel off the West Bank does not, how- 
ever, entail recognizing the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization or pressuring Israel to 
do so. The fashionability of the P.L.O. option 
in the West these days is directly propor- 
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tional to frustration with current Israeli pol- 
icy: any idea that makes Menachem Begin 
apoplectic cannot be all bad, or so it might 
seem. Trouble is, moderate Israelis are al- 
most as adamant in refusing to deal with the 
P.L.O. as Begin is, at least as long as the 
P.L.O. refuses to accept the existence of Is- 
rael. Also, once the U.S. recognizes Yasser 
Arafat & Co., the P.L.O. will be under less 
pressure to recognize Israel. Sadat urges the 
simultaneous mutual recognition of Israel 
and the P.L.O. Right now there is no sign of 
receptivity to that idea on the part of either 
the P.L.O. or Israel, and the U.S. has no way 
of bringing them together without com- 
promising its necessary boycott of the P.L.O. 
The best course for American diplomacy is 
to keep the West Bank autonomy talks alive 
so that there is still something for King Hus- 
sein or the Palestinians to negotiate about if 
and when there is an Israeli government 
they can deal with. 


If Israel continues to take international 
law into its own hands as violently—and as 
embarrassingly to the U.S.—as it did in 
Baghdad and Beirut, then the next display of 
U.S. displeasure ought to be more sustained 
and less symbolic. It might include selective 
cutbacks in American military aid, which is 
$1.2 billion for fiscal '81 alone. Some of that 
aid is not critical to Israel's defense. In fact, 
it amounts to a subsidy to the Israeli defense 
industry, which in turn sometimes competes 
with the U.S. on world markets. 


There is little doubt about how Begin 
would respond to warnings of these or simi- 
lar sanctions. He would remind Reagan that 
every time a U.S. Administration has tried 
to pressure him in the past, it has strength- 
ened his political position at home and 
brought down on the White House the wrath 
of Israel's many friends in Congress. That is 
true, but there is no reason why it must al- 
ways be true, and plenty of reasons why it 
should not. 


It is high time for the U.S. to engage Israel 
in а debate over the fundamental nature of 
their relationship. If that means interfering 
in Israeli internal politics, then so be it. Is- 
rael has been interfering skillfully and suc- 
cessfully in U.S. politics for decades, and 
will be doing so again with a vengeance in 
the weeks to come over the Saudi AWACS 
sale, About half the Israeli electorate ques- 
tioned the wisdom of Begin's policies in the 
last election. Perhaps a majority will do so 
in the next. The U.S. might help bring that 
about if its Government were less timid in 
asserting publicly that Begin's aims and 
means are potentially disastrous for both Is- 
rael and the U.S. 


A policy aimed at inducing Israel to be- 
have more compatibly with American global 
interests does not mean abandoning or even 
diminishing the special U.S. relationship 
with Israel. Just the opposite, in fact: it 
might help rescue that relationship from the 
mistrust, misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions that have begun to eat at its founda- 
tions—starting with the delusion that Israel 
is, or ever has been, primarily a strategic 
ally. Whether they think of themselves as 
hardheaded or sentimental, both Israelis and 
friends of Israel in the U.S. must realize that 
for all the very real external threats faced by 
the Jewish state, none is more difficult to 
deal with than the danger that under Begin. 
Israel may become not only a net liability to 
the U.S. but its own worst enemy as well. 
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[From the U.S. Department of State, August 
1986 


A REPORT ON THE SUBSTANCE AND PROCESS OF 
ANTI-U.S. DISINFORMATION AND PROPA- 
GANDA CAMPAIGNS 
The Soviets have also sought to penetrate 

opposition peace and antinuclear groups— 

particularly in Western Europe—to put pres- 
sure on their governments. In 1983, a Soviet 
second secretary was expelled from West 

Germany for trying to enlist agents to influ- 

ence the West German antinuclear move- 

ment. During the same year, the Swiss Gov- 
ernment expelled the director and ordered 
the closure of the USSR's Bern-based 

Novosti bureau, charging that the bureau 

had been used as a center for the political 

and ideological indoctrination” of young 
members of the Swiss peace and antinuclear 
movements. 

TARGETING JOURNALISTS 


The Soviets also give high priority to re- 
cruitment of foreign journalists who can 
help shape the opinions both of elite audi- 
ences and of the general public, The KGB 
uses these individuals to place articles—in- 
cluding disinformation and forgeries, to in- 
fluence the editorial line of newspapers, and 
to publish special letters. KGB officers nor- 
mally meet with their press assets to give 
them guidance on what to write, and fre- 
quently provide financial support. The Sovi- 
ets have been particularly adept at penetrat- 
ing and manipulating the media in the Third 
World, but they have also had some signifi- 
cant successes in the more sophisticated 
press of Western Europe and Japan: 

One of the more celebrated cases was that 
of Pierre-Charles Pathe, a French journalist 
convicted in 1979 of acting as a Soviet agent 
since 1960. The Soviets provided funds to 
Pathe so he could publish a private news- 
letter, and they reviewed his articles—which 
subtly pushed the Soviet line on a wide 
range of international issues—prior to publi- 
cation. The subscribers to Pathe's newsletter 
included almost 70 percent of the members of 
the French Chamber of Deputies and almost 
50 percent of France’s Senators. 

Another important agent of influence was 
Danish journalist Arne Herlov Peterson, who 
was arrested in 1981 and charged with carry- 
ing out illegal activities for the USSR. Al- 
though he was not convicted, the Danish 
Government made available evidence that 
Peterson apparently was recruited several 
years earlier by the KGB. He served the So- 
viets by publishing Soviet-supplied anti- 
NATO propaganda tracts, conveying funds to 
peace organizations, and disseminating So- 
viet-prepared forgeries. Peterson received 
from the Soviet Embassy gifts, free travel, 
and cash payments. 

Levchenko claimed that in Japan the KGB 
had agents in most of the major newspapers 
and media outlets. One of them, the editor of 
one of the largest newspapers in Japan, re- 
signed in 1983 after being publicly identified 
as a Soviet agent. He had reportedly been in- 
volved in a number of Soviet active meas- 
ures, including the surfacing of the forged 
"last will and testament of Chou En-lai"—an 
operation considered by the KGB to have 
been very successful. Other media assets ap- 
parently continue to promote Soviet inter- 
ests in Japan. For instance, one journalist 
identified by Levchenko as a ''trusted con- 
tact'" published а story in 1984 supporting 
the Soviet version of the KAL shootdown. 

OTHER INFLUENCE CHANNELS 


In addition to regular agent-of-influence 
operations, the Soviets establish other types 
of relationships to influence foreigners. For 
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example, the KGB—along with the CPSU's 
International Department—use Soviet aca- 
demics to try to influence the ideas of their 
Western counterparts. Both the KGB and the 
ID play a role in selecting Soviet partici- 
pants for foreign conferences, and Soviet del- 
egates commonly receive guidance from the 
ID. Moscow doubtless hopes that Westerners 
will accept Soviets affiliated with “think 
tanks''—such as the Institute of the USA and 
Canada of the USSR Academy of Science—as 
bona fide nonpolitical colleagues, and that 
Westerners will underestimate the extent to 
which these individuals are operating under 
Moscow's instructions. 

The USSR also uses Soviet citizens as un- 
Official sources to leak information to for- 
eign journalists and to spread disinformation 
that Moscow does not want attributed di- 
rectly. One of the most prolific of these indi- 
viduals is Vitaliy Yevgeniyevich Lui—better 
known as Victor Louis—a Soviet journalist 
who several KGB defectors have independ- 
ently identified as a KGB agent. In addition 
to his leaking such newsworthy items as 
Khrushchev's ouster, the imminent Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the reassign- 
ment of Marshall Ogarkov, he has been used 
to try to discredit the memoirs of Stalin’s 
daughter Svetlana and, more recently, to 
surface a videotape on the physical condition 
of Soviet dissident Andrei Sakharov. After 
the Chernobyl accident, Victor Louis was the 
vehicle for publicizing distorted statements 
by Sakharov that implied he was supportive 
of the Soviet handling of the accident and 
critical of the Western reaction to it. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1969] 
CONTROVERSIAL SOVIET NEWSMAN HINTS 
RUSSIANS MIGHT LAUNCH ATTACK ON CHINA 

LONDON, September 17.—Victor Louis, the 
controversial Moscow correspondent of the 
London Evening News, has strongly hinted 
that the Soviet Union might make a surprise 
attack on China. 

In a dispatch by Mr. Louis, а Soviet citizen 
believed to have close connections with the 
Soviet secret police, the suggestion was ad- 
vanced that whether or not the Russians at- 
tacked the Chinese nuclear test site, Lop Nor 
in Sinkiang was only “а question of strat- 
egy." 

Mr. Louis' dispatch said: 

“Some circles in Eastern Europe are ask- 
ing why the doctrine that Russia was justi- 
fied in interfering in Czechoslovakia's affairs 
а year ago should not be extended to China. 
Events in the past year have confirmed that 
the Soviet Union is adhering to the doctrine 
that socialist countries have the right to 
interfere in each other's affairs in their own 
interest or those of others who are threat- 
ened. 

“Тһе fact that China is many times larger 
than Czechoslovakia and might offer active 
resistance is, according to these Marxist 
theoreticians, no reason for not applying the 
doctrine. Whether or not the Soviet Union 
will dare to attack Lop Nor, China's nuclear 
center, is a question of strategy, and so the 
world would only learn about it afterwards. 

The appearance on Chinese territory of un- 
derground radio stations criticizing Mao, in- 
dicates the degree of unification of anti-Mao 
forces within the country. It is quite possible 
that these forces could produce a leader who 
would ask other socialist countries for ‘fra- 
ternal help.“ 

Mr. Louis said it was a common assump- 
tion among well informed sources in Moscow 
that Soviet nuclear weapons were aimed at 
Chinese nuclear facilities. 

The increasing number of border incidents 
and the way they are being handled, Mr. 
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Louis said, shows that the Russians prefer 
using rockets to manpower. 

For example, he said when the Chinese at- 
tempted to occupy an island, ‘‘the whole sur- 
face of the island was burned together with 
any Chinese troops and equipment there.“ 


A WAR ОР NERVES 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Victor Louis' suggestion that the Soviet 
Union may carry out a sneak attack on Chi- 
na's nuclear facilities appears to be part of a 
broadening war of nerves by Moscow against 
Peking. 

Mr. Louis has in the past carried out spe- 
cial tasks in the field of foreign propaganda; 
apparently at the behest of the Soviet K.G.B. 
or secret police, or the Soviet foreign office 
or both. 

His dispatch echoed а circular letter that 
was distributed to foreign Communist par- 
ties and Eastern European Communist gov- 
ernments shortly before Sept. 1 in which 
Moscow raised the question of a possible pre- 
emptive strike against China. 

BREZHNEV THESIS RECALLED 

Whether Moscow seriously contemplates 
an attack or is seeking to bring pressure on 
China by such a threat cannot easily be de- 
termined, but the Chinese have reacted as 
though the threat is genuine. 

Mr. Louis' dispatch put the pre-emptive at- 
tack into the ideological framework of the 
thesis advanced by the Soviet party Sec- 
retary, Leonid I. Brezhnev, at the time of the 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia when 
he proclaimed the right of “socialist coun- 
tries" to intervene in each other's internal 
affairs. 

The doctrine of intervention has been cas- 
tigated by Peking which has warned all Com- 
munist countries that the doctrine means 
that Moscow has arrogated to itself the right 
to intervene in any country in any manner it 
desires. 

Mr. Louis' reference to a possible attack 
on Lob Nor and his statement that the 
"world would only learn about it after- 
wards'" coincided with the Soviet circular 
letter's suggestion of a sudden attack on 
Chinese facilities. 

Mr. Louis's report of underground anti- 
Mao radio stations in China is not borne out 
by other sources. Independent observers be- 
lieve the stations are situated on Soviet ter- 
ritory and are part of the general war of the 
airwaves being carried out along the Soviet- 
Chinese frontier. 

His suggestion of a "leader" arising in 
China who would request Soviet intervention 
matched what the Russians thought would 
happen in Czechoslovakia but didn't. There 
has been no sign that any pro-Russian Chi- 
nese opposition to Mao Tse-tung exists or is 
likely to rise. 

It is not known if the dispatch by Mr. 
Louis, who last week was the first to report 
the visit of Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin to 
Peking, reflects actual discussions in Mos- 
cow of military moves. But it seems certain 
that the Soviet Union wishes to convince Pe- 
king of the genuine possibility of a sudden 
strike. The Russians presumably hope to 
compel the Chinese to enter into meaningful 
discussions of Chinese-Soviet differences, 
with the implicit threat that the alternative 
is nuclear war. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From Time Magazine, May 7, 1984] 
THE CASE AGAINST STAR WARS WEAPONS 
(By Strobe Talbott) 


The esoteric yet immensely important па- 
tional debate over how to avoid nuclear war 
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has suddenly been focused like a laser beam 
on one issue: Should the U.S. develop and de- 
ploy a space-based system for defending it- 
self against Soviet missiles so as to deter 
Moscow from ever contemplating such an at- 
tack? 

Slightly more than a year ago, President 
Reagan surprised the nation, and many ex- 
perts in his own Government as well, by call- 
ing for an all-out program, along the lines of 
the Manhattan Project, which developed the 
atom bomb, to build a defense system in 
space. He envisioned a network of orbiting 
sensors that would detect a Soviet attack as 
soon as it was launched, then trigger giant 
remote-control ray guns that would destroy 
attacking rockets or their warheads before 
they could do any damage. 

The idea had been planted in Reagan's 
mind by his friend and frequent adviser Ed- 
ward Teller, the Hungarian-born superhawk, 
often described as the father of the hydrogen 
bomb, whose bold and controversial ideas 
have occasionally led some of his fellow 
physicists to moan, “Е.Т., go home." Teller’s 
brainstorm became Reagan's dream, and the 
dream became national policy. In a speech in 
March 1983, the President asked. What if 
free people could live secure in the knowl- 
edge that . . . we could intercept and destroy 
strategic ballistic missiles before they 
reached our own soil or that of our allies?" 
In December, with no fanfare, Reagan ap- 
proved $26 billion over the next five years for 
research into a Strategic Defense Initiative. 

Last week the program came under close 
scrutiny by two high-level groups on Capitol 
Hill, and it was found wanting. The Congres- 
sional Office of Technology Assessment re- 
leased an extremely negative report warning 
that a comprehensive antiballistic-missile 
system was so unpromising “that it should 
not serve as the basis of public expectation 
or national policy." At the same time, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee sub- 
jected five Administration witnesses, includ- 
ing the President’s science adviser, George 
Keyworth, and the newly designated director 
of the program, Lieut. General James 
Abrahamson, to withering skepticism. 
Among the doubters were moderates like 
John Glenn as well as liberals like Massa- 
chusetts Democrat Paul Tsongas. 

Lest there be any doubt that the issue will 
figure in the presidential campaign, Demo- 
cratic Front Runner Walter Mondale last 
week denounced the plan as dangerously de- 
stabilizing" and called for a freeze on mili- 
tary uses of space. The Democrats believe 
that the President's embrace of antimissile 
weapons will fan fears that he is a trigger- 
happy nuclear cowboy. 

That charge is not only unfair—it misses 
the point that there are substantially more 
legitimate doubts about the wisdom of this 
policy in particular and about the Presi- 
dent's approach to complicated national se- 
curity issues in general. Reagan has often 
been drawn instinctively to simplistic, gim- 
micky solutions to problems that entail lay- 
ers upon layers of historical background and 
technical complexity. Reagan's early fas- 
cination with supply-side economics in its 
least sophisticated form and his advocacy of 
a two-China policy are but two examples. He 
abandoned both during the crash course in 
realism that comes with being President. 
But he has clung more stubbornly to the idea 
of space-based defenses. He has done so for 
reasons that are as straightforward and sin- 
cere as they are wrongheaded. 

In his March 1983 speech unveiling the 
Scheme, he said he hoped the U.S. could erect 
an umbrella of impenetrable antimissile de- 
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fenses over itself and its allies. By thus ren- 
dering an attacker's weapons impotent, the 
U.S. would not have to count on ballistic 
missiles and bombers to deter Soviet aggres- 
sion or to retaliate against an attack. No 
longer would ‘‘crisis stability" between the 
superpowers have to be enshrined in à sui- 
cide pact. 

In Reagan's view, the scenario for World 
War III would become more like an arcade 
video game and less a prime-time apoca- 
lypse. Instead of mushroom clouds springing 
up from charred landscapes and families 
being vaporized in their backyards or dying 
slow deaths from radiation sickness, the im- 
agery would feature unmanned enemy pro- 
jectiles being zapped and disintegrating high 
above the earth; the planet and its popu- 
lation would remain out of harm's way. 

What is more, the U.S. would be able to 
protect itself without the threat of commit- 
ting mass murder. Like Darth Vader spin- 
ning helplessly but harmlessly away from 
the doomed Death Star in his crippled TIE 
Fighter, the Soviets would be mightily frus- 
trated in their losing battle with American 
ingenuity, but they would not be inciner- 
ated. 

Best of all, the Soviets would probably not 
do anything as foolish as start a fight. If 
they were to do so, however, they would 
probably not come back to fight another 
day: realizing the futility of their earth- 
based spears against the new, space-based 
American shield, the Soviets might set 
down, or at least phase out, their missiles 
and other weapons of aggression. Following 
the American example, they too would shift 
to defense rather than retaliation. The world 
would be а safer place. Reagan has even sug- 
gested that the U.S. might some day share 
its defensive technology with the Soviet 
Union. 

Critics quickly dubbed the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative “Star Wars." That sobriquet 
suggested a fantasy—not just a dream, but a 
pipedream, and a potentially perilous one at 
that. 

The case against Star Wars rests on a clus- 
ter of mutually reinforcing arguments. 
Strictly on technical grounds, experts all 
across the ideological spectrum doubt that 
space-based ray guns would work well 
enough to vindicate Reagan's vision. To pro- 
vide the sort of blanket protection the Presi- 
dent and Teller originally had in mind, the 
system would have to offer a 100% guarantee 
(an untested guarantee at that) of intercept- 
ing and disarming an entire huge barrage of 
Soviet warheads. If even a tiny percentage of 
the warheads “leaked” through, the devasta- 
tion in the U.S. would be horrendous, and the 
American leadership would very likely feel 
compelled to order a retaliatory strike with 
whatever remained of its offensive arsenal. 

After a year of study and refinement in the 
Executive Branch, the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative now implicitly accepts the imprac- 
ticality of a leakproof umbrella. Instead it 
adopts the somewhat more modest interim“ 
goal of "enhancing," rather than replacing, 
deterrence based on offensive weapons. The 
idea is that Soviet plans for an attack would 
be further complicated by even an imperfect 
American defense. 

The President's program remains, however, 
a radical, unilateral American departure 
from the rules that have governed the strate- 
gic competition between the superpowers for 
two decades. As seen from Moscow, it is 
bound to look like an attempt to create an 
invulnerable sanctuary from which the U.S. 
can attack the Soviet Union with impunity. 
American leaders insist, of course, that they 
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would never consider such a thing, but the 
Soviets will not believe such protestations. 
Instead, they will see the U.S. indulging in a 
deadly combination of ambitions—better of- 
fense, better defense—that the Soviets are 
sure to try to match. 

It has long been part of the dogma of the 
nuclear age that the best defense is a good 
offense. That is what deterrence is all about: 
the other side is less likely to attack if its 
leaders know they will prompt a vastly de- 
structive counterattack. A corollary to the 
dogma of ‘‘offense-dominated"’ deterrence is 
that there is nothing more provocative and 
destabilizing than a strategic defense. The 
more one superpower tries to protect itself 
against attack, the more the other side will 
try to improve its offensive weapons to be 
sure it can overwhelm and thwart those de- 
fenses. Thus a defensive arms race will exac- 
erbate and accelerate the offensive one, with 
the advantage always remaining with the of- 
fense. 

The classic example of how this dynamic 
has worked in practice can be seen in an in- 
sidious interaction between two high-tech 
systems: today’s ultimate offensive weapons, 
multiple independently targetable re-entry 
vehicles, or MIRVs, and yesterday's mis- 
conceived defensive weapons, antiballistic 
missiles, or ABMs. 

The Soviets erected a primitive ABM de- 
fense around Moscow in the "608. Like Ronald 
Reagan today, the Kremlin leaders of 20 
years ago believed it was a matter of com- 
mon sense and irreproachable civic respon- 
sibility to do whatever they could to protect 
their country from nuclear attack. “А defen- 
sive system that prevents attack is not a 
cause of the arms race," said the late Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin in 1967. It took 
former Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
and other officials of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration hours of arduous discussion to per- 
suade Kosygin and his comrades that they 
were wrong, and that an ABM race would 
only intensify efforts to create even more de- 
structive weapons. The U.S., in any case, had 
an ABM system of its own. It also had an in- 
cipient MIRV program that would allow it to 
penetrate, or beat, any Soviet ABM network 
simply by hurling more warheads (and de- 
coys) at the U.S.S.R. than the Soviets had 
interceptors. 

Shortly after coming into office, Richard 
Nixon said, "Although every instinct moti- 
vates me to provide the American people 
with complete protection against a major 
nuclear attack, it is not now within our 
power to do во... And it might look to ап 
opponent like the prelude to an offensive 
strategy threatening the Soviet deterrent.” 
Nixon was aware of the paradox that Reagan 
has overlooked: one side’s quest for safety 
can heighten the other side’s insecurity. By 
1972 the Soviets had accepted the logic of the 
American position and agreed, in the Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), to severe 
restrictions on ABMs. But if one lane of the 
arms race was thus closed down, another 
stayed wide open when the U.S. passed up a 
chance to negotiate limits or a ban on 
MIRVs. Why? Primarily because MIRVs, 
with their microcomputers and other prodi- 
gies of Yankee electronic wizardry, were 
then seen to be an area of permanent Amer- 
ican technological superiority, an ace not to 
be discarded in the nuclear poker game. 

Within a few years, however, the Soviets 
not only had mastered MIRVing but in some 
areas were outdoing the U.S. at it. With 
their Hydraheaded monster rockets, they 
were able to pull sharply ahead of the U.S. in 
the land-based MIRV race. It is partly to 
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compensate for that imbalance that Reagan 
finds Star Wars appealing. But the risks are 
daunting. One is that the ABM race that was 
called off a dozen years ago might resume 
with a vengeance, only this time utilizing 
space-based death rays and satellite killers 
in addition to ground-launched antimissile 
interceptors. The Soviets are poised on the 
starting blocks for such a race themselves. 
They have been experimenting vigorously 
with directed high-energy weapons. 

Even if the U.S. were able to perfect and 
monopolize space-based defensive weapons 
capable of neutralizing the entire Soviet ar- 
senal, these American wonder weapons 
might still eventually prove to be sitting 
ducks for pre-emptive attack by Soviet anti- 
satellite (ASAT) devices. So far the Soviets 
have been experimenting only with rather 
cumbersome ground-launched satellite kill- 
ers that can strike at relatively low alti- 
tudes; the U.S., meanwhile, has a more so- 
phisticated, versatile and effective aircraft- 
launched weapon in the works. but it would 
be unrealistic to assume that an American 
lead in ASAT would prove any more perma- 
nent than the one the U.S. enjoyed in MIRVs 
twelve years ago. 

The Kremlin has professed a willingness to 
stop the ASAT race before it begins. Thir- 
teen months ago, the late Yuri Andropov 
called for an international ban on space 
weapons, and last August he declared a uni- 
lateral moratorium on Soviet launches of 
antisatellite weapons. While there is good 
reason to be wary of Soviets bearing disar- 
mament initiatives, there is no reason for re- 
fusing to probe them further. Yet the Reagan 
Administration dismissed Soviet ASAT feel- 
ers out of hand. It did so partly because of its 
shortsighted and amnesiac confidence in the 
superiority of American high tech, and part- 
ly because of its deep-seated distaste for 
arms control of any kind. 

No program of strategic defense should be 
launched unless a comprehensive arms-con- 
trol program that places sharp limits on of- 
fensive weapons is established first. That 
way, strategic defense might conceivably 
serve as a useful backup to traditional deter- 
rence, an extra insurance against war break- 
ing out by accident (a space-based American 
death ray might knock out an errant Soviet 
missile, for instance, without necessarily 
touching off a full-scale Soviet attack) or 
against war being started by a reckless new- 
comer to the nuclear-weapons club. 

But the current situation could not be less 
propitious, or the dilemma more obvious. It 
was articulated clearly by a top Administra- 
tion military scientist, Richard DeLauer, 
Under Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering, about six weeks after Reagan's 
original Star Wars speech. The proposed de- 
fensive system, said DeLauer, could be over- 
come by Soviet offensive weapons unless it 
was coupled with substantial controls on of- 
fensive arms. With unconstrained prolifera- 
tion“ of Soviet warheads, he added, no de- 
fense system will work.” 

Yet offensive arms control is dead in the 
water. The Administration's proposals in the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks in 1982-83 
were transparently nonnegotiable because 
they required drastic, one-side cuts in Soviet 
forces. To make matters worse, the Soviets 
walked out of those talks last year. As of 
now, the Administration has no unified plan 
for resuming negotiations, much less achiev- 
ing an agreement. Star Wars itself jeopard- 
izes what little is left of arms control. De- 
spite Administration disclaimers to the con- 
trary, an all-out Strategic Defense Initiative 
would surely bring the U.S. into violation of 
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the nuclear-arms-control agreements still 
formally in force with the U.S.S.R., includ- 
ing the ABM treaty concluded as part of 
SALT I. 

Meanwhile, offensive weapons are pro- 
liferating on both sides, and the prospect for 
limits any time soon, to say nothing of re- 
ductions, is bleak. That makes today the 
worst possible time for the superpowers to 
carry their competition into space—or even 
to threaten to do so. 

[From Time magazine, Jan. 1, 1990] 
RETHINKING THE RED MENACE; GORBACHEV IS 

HELPING THE WEST BY SHOWING THAT THE 

SoviET THREAT ISN'T WHAT IT USED ТО 

BE—AND, WHAT'S MORE, THAT IT NEVER 

Was 

(By Strobe Talbott) 

George Bush concluded after the shipboard 
summit in Malta that the time had come for 
him to join in an enterprise that Mikhail 
Gorbachev has called “new political think- 
ing." It was a sentiment worthy of a New 
Year's resolution, and а new decade's. So far, 
Gorbachev has had a near monopoly on the 
promulgation of bold ideas. Bush's main con- 
tribution has been an appeal for Western pol- 
icy to move "beyond containment." That 
phrase, which he hoped would be the slogan 
of the year, sounded all right when he first 
enunciated it last spring, but that was a long 
time ago. Since then Gorbachev's initiatives 
and the events they have triggered have 
made containment sound like such an anach- 
ronism that the need to move beyond it is 
self-evident. Last week's U.S. invasion of 
Panama was a case in point. It was Uncle 
Sam's first major post-containment military 
operation; neither the ghost of President 
James Monroe nor a single live communist 
was anywhere in sight. 

Members of the Administration have had 
trouble thinking about the long-term future 
because the short term is so uncertain. No 
sooner did they decide on affirmative an- 
swers to their initial questions about Gorba- 
chev—Is he for real? Is he good for us?—then 
they started worrying, Will he last? Will he 
succeed? What happens, and who takes his 
place, if he doesn't? 

Such questions are by definition unanswer- 
able except with qualified guesses. What are 
the chances of rain tomorrow? Forty per- 
cent. Better take an umbrella. What are the 
chances of the Big One sometime in the next 
30 years if you live along the San Andreas 
fault? High enough that you'd better check 
your insurance policy; make sure it covers 
acts of God. Gorbachev is to political earth- 
quakes what matadors are to bulls. Wonder- 
ing about what will happen to him—or be- 
cause of him—is unlikely to inspire boldness 
in someone so naturally cautious and prone 
to overinsurance as George Bush. That, in 
essence, is what happened in 1989. 

Whether Gorbachev succeeds or not mat- 
ters immensely to his people and the world. 
But the world should not need to await the 
outcome of what he is trying to do to see the 
significance of what he has already done: he 
has accelerated history, making possible the 
end of one of its most disreputable episodes, 
the imposition of a cruel and unnatural 
order on hundreds of millions of people. 
Sooner or later, their despair and defiance 
would have reached crítical mass. But the 
explosion occurred this year, much sooner 
and more spectacularly than anyone had pre- 
dicted, because the people had in Gorbachev 
the most powerful ally imaginable. 

Perhaps just as important, the Gorbachev 
phenomenon may have a transforming effect 
outside the communist world, on the percep- 
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tions and therefore the policies of the West. 
Watching him ought to inspire, in addition 
to awe, suspense and admiration, an epiph- 
any about what his fellow citizens call, with 
increasing irony, anger and impatient, So- 
viet reality." Gorbachev's determination to 
restructure that reality should induce West- 
erners to practice a kind of reverse engineer- 
ing on the imagines in their own mind. The 
question of the hour should be not just, What 
next? but, Knowing what we know now, hav- 
ing seen what we have seen this year, how 
should we revise our understanding of the 
Soviet challenge? 

The best way to begin mapping the concep- 
tual terrain that lies beyond containment is 
to re-examine the premises of containment 
itself. 

For more than four decades, Western pol- 
icy has been based on à grotesque exaggera- 
tion of what the U.S.S.R. could do if it want- 
ed, therefore what it might do, therefore 
what the West must be prepared to do in re- 
sponses. Gorbachev has shown that, in some 
respects, where the West thought the Soviet 
Union was strong, it was in fact weak. The 
spectacle of this past year—often exhilarat- 
ing, sometimes chaotic and in Tiananmen 
Square horrifying—has revealed a brittleness 
in the entire communist system, whether the 
armed and uniformed minions of the state 
ended up snipping barbed wire, as they did in 
Hungary, or slaughtering students, as they 
did in China. That brittleness has been there 
all along, but it was often mistaken for 
toughness by “calling things by their own 
names," Gorbachev is admitting that much 
of what has been perceived by the outside 
world as his country's collective discipline“ 
is actually an ossifying, demoralizing, bru- 
talizing system of institutionalized ineffi- 
ciency. He should make us look again at the 
U.S.S.R.: a monstrosity, yes, but not а mon- 
ster in so formidable and predatory a sense 
as has figured in the cross hairs of Western 
defense policy. 

The Soviets themselves now look back on 
the almost two decades of Leonid Brezhnev's 
rule as the era of “stagnation.” Harsh as 
that word sounds, it is actually a euphe- 
mism; it really means general decline. 
Gorbachev personifies to his own people, and 
should personify to the outside world, a 
damning revelation about Soviet history: 
Russia made a huge mistake at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, one that it is trying 
to correct as it prepares to enter the 21st. 
Having already missed out on what the 18th 
and 19th centuries offered in the way of mo- 
dernity, including much of the Industrial 
Revolution and the democratic revolution, 
Russia then missed whatever chance World 
War I and the collapse of the monarchy gave 
it to become а modern country in this cen- 
tury. In assembling the Soviet state, the 
Bolsheviks took two components of their 
own revolutionary modus operandi—terror 
and conspiracy—grafted them onto the ideol- 
ogy of universal state ownership, then re- 
tained five vestiges of the czarist old regime: 
despotism, bureaucracy, the secret police, a 
huge army and a multinational empire sub- 
jugated by Russians. 

The result of that mix is the disaster that 
Gorbachev faces today. The combination of 
totalitarianism, or ''command-administra- 
tive methods," and bureaucracy has stul- 
tified Soviet society, economy and culture. 
Gorbachev is trying to introduce the eco- 
nomic mechanisms and democratic political 
institutions that have been developing in the 
West while the Soviet Union has been trudg- 
ing down its own dead end, particularly dur- 
ing the lost years of the Brezhnev period. 
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Yet in the West the era of stagnation was 
seen as one of Soviet ascendancy—even, in 
some key and dangerous respects, of Soviet 
supremacy. Here was a vast, mysterious 
country on the other side of the globe from 
the U.S., the Great Geopolitical and Ideo- 
logical Antipode. It was believed to be pos- 
sessed of immense and malignant strength, 
including the self-confidence, prowess and 
resources for the conduct of all-out war. 
Even now, with the Pentagon looking for 
ways to trim its budget, U.S. defense policy 
includes a caveat: the West must be prepared 
for the danger that Gorbachev will be over- 
thrown; he might be replaced by a retrograde 
Soviet leadership that will once again—that 
is the key phrase: once again—threaten the 
rest of the world with military intimidation 
if not conquest. 

Soldiers are given to cautioning their ci- 
vilian bosses to judge the enemy by his capa- 
bilities, not by his stated intentions. He can 
deceive about his intentions, or his inten- 
tions can change from one year to the next. 
Capabilities, by contrast, are more constant; 
they can be gauged objectively; they are 
harder to change and mask, and once they 
have truly changed, they are harder to re- 
verse. 

And what was this capability that the So- 
viet Union supposedly had, which the West 
must, at whatever cost necessary, be pre- 
pared to match and thwart? The short an- 
swer: the capability to win World War III. 
And what would World War III be like? 
Again, the short answer: it would be like the 
beginning of World War II. The minds and 
computers of Western defense experts have 
long concentrated on two dangers, each a 
variant of a devastating episode that oc- 
curred about a half-century ago, One is an 
armored attack on Western Europe, a replay 
of Hitler’s dash to the English Channel. The 
other is a nuclear Pearl Harbor, a bolt-from- 
the-blue attack by Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles that would catch American 
weapons sleeping in their silos. 

These nightmares are the ultimate exam- 
ple of generals preparing to fight the last 
war. Western strategists arguably must as- 
sume the worst about how good the enemy is 
in his ability to do bad things, how reliable 
and well-trained his troops are, how swiftly 
and effectively he could coordinate his at- 
tack. But they must also have a plausible 
answer to the question, Why would the 
enemy do those bad things? 

Scenarios for a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe have always had a touch of paranoid 
fantasy about them. In the late 1940s, when 
Western Europe was weak and virtually de- 
fenseless, the Soviet Union itself was ex- 
hausted and overextended. Yes, Joseph Sta- 
lin conquered' Eastern Europe—Exhibit А 
in the charge of Soviet expansionism—but he 
did so in the final battles of World War II, 
not as a prelude to World War III. The Red 
Army had filled the vacuum left by the col- 
lapsing Wehrmacht, By the early 1950s, any 
Kremlin warmonger would have to contend 
with a Western Europe that was already 
firmly back on its feet and therefore no 
pushover, and also with an American doc- 
trine warning that Soviet aggression would 
trigger nuclear retaliation against the 
U.S.S.R. 

As for an attempted Soviet decapitating 
attack on American missiles, that danger 
has always been mired in a paradox. No mat- 
ter how homicidal or even genocidal the 
enemy is thought to be, he is not supposed to 
be suicidal. Deterrence presupposes not only 
the capacity to retaliate but also sanity and 
the imperative of self-preservation on both 
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sides. A madman bent on self-destruction is, 
almost by definition, impossible to deter. It 
has always required a suspension of disbelief 
to imagine a sane Soviet leadership, no mat- 
ter how cold-blooded, calculating that it 
could, in any meaningful sense, get away 
with an attack on the U.S. nuclear deterrent. 
Even if all American land-based missiles 
were destroyed, the men in the Kremlin 
would have to count on the distinct possibil- 
ity that their country, and perhaps their 
command bunker, would sustain a pulveriz- 
ing blow from U.S. submarine- and bomber- 
launched weapons. 

Former Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown, a world-class thinker about the un- 
thinkable and nobody's softy, acknowledged 
back in the 1970s that a Soviet decision to 
attack American missiles would be a “сов- 
mic roll of the dice." Yet Soviets play chess; 
they do not shoot craps. Stalin advanced sev- 
eral black pawns and a knight against one of 
white’s most vulnerable squares, West Ber- 
lin, in 1948. Nikita Khrushchev tried a simi- 
lar gambit in 1961, and he was downright 
reckless over Cuba in 1962. The stupidity as 
well as the failure of that move contributed 
to his downfall. 

Those episodes, scary as they were at the 
time, should be strangely reassuring in ret- 
rospect. They prove that deterrence is some- 
thing like a force of nature. The very exist- 
ence of nuclear weapons exercises a gravita- 
tional pull on the superpowers during mo- 
ments of political and military confronta- 
tion, tugging them back from the brink. Ina 
real crisis, precise calculations on one side 
about exactly how many of what kind of 
weapons the other side has do not matter all 
that much; what matters is that both have 
nuclear weapons, period. 

This concept of “existential deterrence” 
(so named by McGeorge Bundy, who was at 
John Е. Kennedy’s side during his 
showdowns with Khrushchev) is rooted in 
common sense and experience alike. Yet 
until now it has never been deemed a pru- 
dent basis for keeping the peace. Why? Be- 
cause worst-case assumptions about Soviet 
intentions have fed, and fed upon, worst-case 
assumptions about Soviet capabilities. 

Even now the nightmare of a Soviet nu- 
clear attack continues to darken the waking 
hours of Western military and political lead- 
ers and the theoreticians who advise them. 
The Bush Administration remains commit- 
ted to an expensive, redundant and provoca- 
tive array of new strategic nuclear weap- 
ons—the MX and Midgetman interconti- 
nental missiles, the B-1 and B-2 (Stealth) 
bombers and the Trident II submarine- 
launched missile. These programs are monu- 
ments to old thinking. They are throwbacks 
to the days when the strategists accepted, as 
an article of their dark faith, the vulner- 
ability of the U.S. to Kremlin crapshooters. 

In order to believe the Soviet Union is ca- 
pable of waging and quite possibly winning a 
war against the West, one has to accept as 
gospel a hoary and dubious cliche about the 
U.S.S.R.: the place is a hopeless mess where 
nothing works, with the prominent and cru- 
cial exception of two institutions—the armed 
forces and the KGB. A Kremlin that cannot 
put food on its people's tables can put ап SS- 
18 warhead on top of a Minuteman silo in 
North Dakota, some 5,000 miles away. Even 
though 15% to 20% of the grain harvested on 
the collective farms rots or falls off the back 
of trucks before it reaches the cities, a So- 
viet-led blitzkrieg through West Germany 
would be a masterpiece of military effi- 
ciency. 

The big red military machine may still 
look formidable from 22,000 miles up, the al- 
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titude from which American spy satellites 
snap pictures of armored columns on maneu- 
ver. But at ground level, the Soviet army 
looks more like a lot of bewildered 17-year- 
olds, many of them far from their backward, 
non-Russian homelands, bouncing around in 
the back of chunky trucks on potholed roads 
leading nowhere useful to their country’s 
devastated economy. Yet they are counted 
under the ominous rubric of 4.25 million men 
under arms in the Warsaw Pact. So are over 
a million troops, most of them draftees, from 
the East European states. They include some 
of the same Hungarians who chanted, ‘‘Rus- 
sians Go Ноте!”; the same Czechoslovaks, 
many of army age, who thronged into 
Wenceslas Square and exorcised the Polit- 
buro by clinking their key chains; and the 
same East Germans who found a better way 
to invade the Federal Republic throughout 
the year. 

In addition to counting heads with helmets 
on them and inventorying the enemy's hard- 
ware, the American arithmetic of fear has al- 
ways factored in an ideological multiplier. 
Here was а political system that, seen from 
the outside seemed to have a flat belly, а 
thick neck, big biceps and plenty of intes- 
tinal fortitude; it was also thought to have, 
in communism, a coherent and all too plau- 
sible plan for winning the zero-sum game of 
history. 

In the 1970s some respected intellectuals in 
the U.S. and Europe worked themselves into 
paroxysms of Spenglerian pessimism about 
the decline of the West. As recently as 1983, 
Jean-Francois Revel, the distinguished 
French journalist and philosopher, wrote a 
widely read book, How Democracies Perish. 
It began: "Democracy may, after all, turn 
out to have been a historical accident, a 
brief parenthesis that is closing before our 
еуез . . It will have lasted a little over two 
centuries, to judge by the speed of growth of 
the forces bent on its destruction." Principal 
among those superior hostile forces was 
world communism. 

Yet an important part of the drama of this 
past year was the implosion of the very idea 
of communism. Many card-carrying party in- 
tellectuals in Moscow particularly of the 
younger generation, admit that perestroika 
too is a euphemism; it suggests fixing some- 
thing that is broken, but it really means 
scrapping something that never worked, 
even as a blueprint for Soviet society, not to 
mention for world conquest. 

One of Gorbachev’s closest advisers, 
Polituro member Alexander Yakovlev, pri- 
vately told a foreign leader this fall, 
Perestroika means a loss of our self-con- 
fidence." Then he added, It also means real- 
izing that our self-confidence was always 
misplaced.'" The West ought to realize that 
much of its fear of the Soviet Union was also 
misplaced. 

To recognize that the Soviet threat has 
been greatly exaggerated is not to commit 
the sin of moral equivalence"; Western self- 
criticism about the phobias of the cold war 
does not imply a neutral judgment about the 
Soviet system. Quite the contrary: it is pre- 
cisely because that system is such an abomi- 
nation against basic human aspirations, 
against human nature itself, that much of 
what the West called "Soviet power" was ac- 
tually Soviet weakness, and the instruments 
of that power could never have been all they 
were cracked up to be. 

For years there has been dissenting wis- 
dom in the West. Most notably, George Ken- 
nan, the intellectual godfather of the origi- 
nal concept of containment, has objected to 
the way it was applied; he has cautioned 
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against demonizing the adversary, over- 
estimating enemy strength and overmili- 
tarizing the Western response. 

As early as 1947, Kennan suggested that So- 
viet power bears within it the seeds of its 
own decay” and that the U.S.S.R. might turn 
out to be “опе of the weakest and most piti- 
able of national societies." But unlike the 
little boy in the fable, Kennan was largely 
ignored by the crowd when he dared to say 
out loud that perhaps the emperor in the 
Kremlin was not quite so resplendent in his 
suit of armor. Now along comes Gorbachev 
to announce his nakedness to the world, and 
Yakovlev to confide that he too feels a chill. 

Even some of the most hardheaded Western 
diplomats stationed in Moscow as well as 
some of the most hard-line experts who have 
recently visited there are revising their 
views. They now say they doubt that 
Gorbachev's Kremlin or any imaginable suc- 
cessor’s will undertake foreign adventures 
while the home front is in a state of such cri- 
sis, as it will be for a long, long time to 
come. А new consensus is emerging, that the 
Soviet threat is not what it used to be. 

The real point, however, is that it never 
was. The doves in the Great Debate of the 
past 40 years were right all along. 

Yet, ironically, it is the hawks who are 
most loudly claiming victory, including 
moderate Republicans who are uncomfort- 
able with that label and would rather be seen 
as conservatives. Much of American policy 
now seems based on the conceit that insofar 
as Gorbachev is good news, he is both a con- 
sequence and a vindication of Western fore- 
sight, toughness, consistency and solidarity. 
According to this claim, the heady events of 
1989 are the payoff for the $4.3 trillion ($9.3 
trillion adjusted for inflation) that it has 
cost the U.S. to wage peace since 1951. 

Some go further, contending that the $2 
trillion Reagan defense buildup of the 1980s 
made possible the opportunities for ending 
the cold war in the 1990s. In other words, had 
it not been for the whole panoply of post-de- 
tente Western pressure tactics, starting with 
the imposition in 1974 of the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment linking improved U.S.-Soviet 
trade to increased Jewish emigration from 
the U.S.S.R. there would be a different man 
in the Kremlin today. Or at least there 
would be a very different Gorbachev, one 
who would still be suppressing dissidents, 
sending refuseniks to Siberia, invading 
neighboring countries, propping up dictators, 
financing wars in the Third World and gen- 
erally behaving the way central-casting So- 
viet leaders are supposed to. 

If one believes that, then it follows natu- 
rally enough that there should be no basic 
change in the main lines of U.S. policy. It 
was largely this logic and the smugness that 
went with it that earlier this year helped the 
Bush Administration rationalize its initial 
passivity in response to Gorbachev. 

But Gorbachev is responding primarily to 
internal pressures, not external ones. The 
Soviet system has gone into meltdown be- 
cause of inadequacies and defects at its core, 
not because of anything the outside world 
has done or not done or threatened to do. 
Gorbachev has been far more appalled by 
what he has seen out his limousine window 
and in reports brought to him by long-faced 
ministers than by satellite photographs of 
American missiles aimed at Moscow. He has 
been discouraged and radicalized by what he 
has heard from his own constituents during 
his walkabouts in Krasnodar, Sverdlovsk and 
Liningrad—not by the exhortations, remon- 
strations or sanctions of foreigners. 

George Bush and Secretary of State James 
Baker are realistic enough to see that there 
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is little the U.S. сап do to "help" Gorbachev 
turn his economy around in the near- or even 
the medium-term future. By the same token, 
there was never all that much the U.S. could 
do, or did do, to hurt the Soviet economy. 
The inertia, the wastefulness, the corrup- 
tion—these have always been inherent in the 
Soviet system. Therefore their consequences 
are self-inflicted wounds rather than the re- 
sult of Western boycotts or other punitive 
policies. The imposition more than 15 years 
ago of the Jackson-Vanik Amendment was 
politically symbolic but marginal in its im- 
pact; the same is likely to be true if and 
when the amendment is waived next year. 

It is a solipsistic delusion to think the West 
could bring about the seismic events now 
seizing the U.S.S.R. and its “fraternal” 
neighbors. If the Soviet Union had ever been 
as strong as the threatmongers believed, it 
would not be undergoing its current upheav- 
als. Those events are actually a repudiation 
of the hawkish conventional wisdom that 
has largely prevailed over the past 40 years, 
and a vindication of the Cassandra-like los- 
ers, including Kennan. 

If Kennan's view and his recommendations 
had prevailed, the world would probably at 
least still be where it is today, beyond con- 
tainment, and perhaps it might have arrived 
there considerably sooner and at less ex- 
pense. 

For much of the past year, it was consid- 
ered bold to ask, What if Gorbachev really is 
willing to disarm significantly? What if he is 
prepared to demilitarize Soviet society and 
Soviet foreign policy? What if he adopts lev- 
els and deployments of troops, types and 
numbers of weapons that give real meaning 
to his slogans of mutual security" and 
"nonoffensive defense"? 

The question marks are now out of date 
and therefore out of place. Gorbachev is al- 
ready doing the things spelled out in the lit- 
any of conditional clauses. This fall the pres- 
tigious London-based International Institute 
for Strategic Studies solemnly concluded 
that the unilateral cuts that Gorbachev has 
already announced will, once complete, vir- 
tually eliminate the surprise attack threat 
which has so long concerned NATO plan- 
ners." In November the Pentagon said vir- 
tually the same thing. That certification is 
all the more meaningful coming from two or- 
ganizations that have long believed such à 
threat existed not only on paper but in the 
real world. 

To its credit, the Bush Administration has 
gone from asking what-if questions about 
Gorbachev to what-now questions about the 
American share of responsibility for trans- 
forming the military competition. But it 
would be easier to come up with a new an- 
swer to the perennial question about de- 
fense—How much is enough?—if there were а 
clearer realization that the old answer was 
excessive. 

It also is time to think seriously about 
eventually retiring the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization, with honor, to be sure, but 
without too much nostalgia. Yes, NATO has 
helped keep the peace. But so has the exist- 
ence of nuclear weapons, and so has the in- 
herent weakness of the Soviet Union—the 
nakedness of the red emperor before his en- 
emies. 

There is no danger that NATO will be dis- 
mantled -precipitately, since virtually all 
leaders in the West and even some in the 
East agree that the alliance is necessary to 
help handle the dislocations, instabilities 
and potential conflicts that are almost sure 
to attend the disintegration of communist 
rule in the East. But NATO is at best a stop- 
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gap until something more up-to-date and ef- 
fective can be devised to take its place. The 
Western alliance was invented to maintain 
the standoff between two giant blocs. But 
the great ideological divide of the Iron Cur- 
tain is giving way to messier divisions 
among nation-states and nationalities with- 
in states. NATO is simply not constituted or 
equipped to deal with trouble between two 
highly uncomradely Warsaw Pact members, 
Hungary and Rumania, or between two feud- 
ing republics of nonaligned Yugoslavia, Ser- 
bia and Slovenia. NATO should be main- 
tained during a period of transition, as long 
as it is understood to be playing that tem- 
porary role. To his credit, and the Adminis- 
tration's, James Baker, in a thoughtful and 
farsighted speech earlier this month in West 
Berlin, seemed to be inviting Western states- 
men and thinkers to join in the search for 
new ideas and institutions that will ensure 
the security of post-cold war Europe. 

Nor is it too soon to think about rolling 
back other U.S. security commitments out- 
side Europe. If the Soviets will finally pack 
up and pull out of their air and naval bases 
in Viet Nam, why shouldn't the U.S. vacate 
its facilities in the Philippines? One objec- 
tion is that the peoples and governments of 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific Rim want a 
permanent, visible American military pres- 
ence in that region as a counterbalance to 
China and Japan. That is a bit like suggest- 
ing, as many are suddenly doing, that now 
more than ever the world needs NATO—and 
the Warsaw Pact—to fend off the specter of 
German reunification and remilitarization. 
New rationales are being concocted for old 
arrangements. 

Maybe a transformed international order 
does require American (and Soviet) troops in 
а divided Germany, or American warships in 
the South China Sea. But the objectives for 
those deployments should be honestly and 
clearly defined; they should be vigorously 
debated and politically supported on their 
own terms. If the U.S. obfuscates or mis- 
represents its purposes, it will be able to sus- 
tain neither domestic political support for 
its overseas missions nor the hospitality and 
cooperation of its allies. 

When the global revolution against com- 
munism came to China this year, stimulated 
in part by Gorvachev's visit in May, the U.S. 
Government was seized with ambivalence. It 
welcomed the outburst of democratic spirit, 
up to а point. At the same time, it feared in- 
Stability, not just because widespread trou- 
ble could cost the lives of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of students, but because it would 
jeopardize a long-standing relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and the now so obviously mis- 
named People's Republic. The Administra- 
tion was so eager to repair relations that it 
seemed willing to do so on the terms laid 
down by the decrepit tyrants in the Forbid- 
den City. Bush first sent his National Secu- 
rity Adviser, Brent Scowcroft, and the Dep- 
uty Secretary of State, Lawrence 
Eagleburger, to Beijing secretly in July. An- 
other visit earlier this month was not an- 
nounced until after the emissaries had ar- 
rived at their destination. The whole thing 
looked sneaky, as though the Administra- 
tion were trying to pull a feast one (which in 
а way it was). As a result, the U.S. humili- 
ated itself, insulted the forces of democracy 
in China, dishonored the martyrs of 
Tiananmen and reminded the world that old 
thinking from the 1970s still dominates on 
certain issues of American foreign policy. 
The misguided mission also seemed intended 
to send a distinctly ominous signal to the 
Soviet Union, quite out of keeping with the 
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one Bush had sought to convey a few days 
earlier in Malta. Gorbachev and perestroika 
may fail. The U.S.S.R. may revert to its mis- 
behavior of the past. But the Kremlin should 
beware: the U.S. is hedging its bets with 
good old-fashioned triangular diplomacy; 
however often its existence has been denied, 
the infamous China card is available for 
whatever poker games the future may have 
in store. 

The U.S.'s treasured "strategic partner- 
ship" with China is valid and worth preserv- 
ing only if it can be redefined beyond its 
original anti-Soviet reason for being. The 
same goes for all the U.S.'s security arrange- 
ments, in Asia, Latin America, and the Mid- 
dle East. 

In its unrelenting hostility to Cuba, Nica- 
ragua and Viet Nam, the Bush Administra- 
tion gives the impression of flying on an 
automatic pilot that was programmed back 
in the days when the Soviet Union was still 
in the business of exporting revolution. Fidel 
Castro, the Sandinistas and the rulers in 
Hanoi are all, in varying ways and to vary- 
ing degrees, disagreeable characters. But so 
are plenty of other leaders with whom the 
U.S. deals. The U.S. might be able to cope 
with these particular bad actors more effec- 
tively if it stopped treating them as Soviet 
clones. That very notion has lost its mean- 
ing in the past year. 

In general, such American fresh thinking 
as there has been is too much focused on the 
question of what the U.S. сап do to help“ 
Gorbachev. There is also the issue of what he 
can do to help the U. S., its allies and the rest 
of the world. He has already done a lot, sim- 
ply by presiding over a Soviet Union that is 
easier to see anew as a great big country 
with great big troubles and that is trying to 
get out of the 20th century in one piece. 

The cold war has been not only a multitril- 
lion-dollar (and ruble) expense but also a 
grand obsession. It has distorted priorities, 
distracted attention and preoccupied many 
of the best and the brightest minds in gov- 
ernment, academe and think tanks for near- 
ly two generations. There is a long line of 
other issues awaiting their turn, and some 
have been waiting none too patiently. 

The indebtedness and poverty of the Third 
World threaten the trend of democracy 
there. The indebtedness of the U.S., both to 
itself and to foreigners, threatens its pros- 
perity at home and its influence abroad. The 
consequences of Japan's emergence as an 
economic superpower could end up dwarfing 
the current, suddenly fashionable concern 
over the reunification of Germany. The U.S. 
may have won the cold war against the So- 
viet Union, but it has gone a long way to- 
ward losing the trade and technology war 
with Japan. Meanwhile, the environment, 
while also newly fashionable as a subject of 
political rhetoric, is not being treated by 
policymakers, legislators and citizens with 
anything like the seriousness and urgency it 
deserves. 

The U.S. and its principal partners have no 
coherent strategy for dealing with these and 
other mega-issues. Until now, the cold war 
provided an alibi. 

No longer. 

Even as he is thanked by the masses, 
Gorbachev is quietly cursed, only half-jok- 
ingly, by some in the foreign-policy elite for 
having kicked the centerpiece out from 
under the big top of American diplomacy. АП 
of a sudden, the think tanks and back rooms 
of the policymaking establishment are filled 
with a new kind of head scratching. Some 
who have spent their careers fretting about 
the end of the world (the big bang of nuclear 
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Armageddon) are suddenly lamenting “the 
end of history"; now that the good guys have 
won and the Manichaean struggle is over, 
humanity will have nothing but a lot of bor- 
ing technical and local problems to deal 
with. It is a silly idea but a telling one, for 
it underscores the dilemma facing all West- 
ern foreign-policy thinkers and doers, start- 
ing with George Bush: the fading of the cold 
war in and of itself does not provide a road 
map or à compass for the post-cold war era. 

They should worry less about what Gorba- 
chev will do next, or what the tiger he is 
riding will do to him. Leave that to Gorba- 
chev. He has done fairly well so far. Besides, 
he has certainly made monkeys out of the 
experts and prophets. 

If Bush can muster “the vision thing," he 
Should apply it to the development of a new 
internationalism, a new geopolitics that pre- 
pares the West, and perhaps the West and 
East together, to manage the looming prob- 
lems that will make the chapter now begin- 
ning every bit as challenging аз the one, 
mercifully, coming to an end. Whether the 
new period will be known as the Gorbachev 
era belongs to that category of unanswerable 
questions on which it is better not to waste 
time. But whatever the next stage of history 
comes to be called, there is no question that 
Gorbachev has made it possible. 


[From Time magazine, July 20, 1992] 
THE BIRTH OF THE GLOBAL NATION 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

The human drama, whether played out in 
history books or headlines, is often not just 
а confusing spectacle but a spectacle about 
confusion. The big question, these days is, 
Which political forces will prevail, those 
stitching nations together or those tearing 
them apart? 

Here is one optimist's reason for believing 
unity will prevail over disunity, integration 
over disintegration. In fact, I'll bet that 
within the next hundred years (I'm giving 
the world time for setbacks and myself time 
to be out of the betting game, just in case I 
lose this one), nationhood as we know it will 
be obsolete; all states will recognize a single, 
global authority. A phrase briefly fashion- 
able in the mid-20th century citizen of the 
world’’—will have assumed real meaning by 
the end of the 21st. 

All countries are basically social arrange- 
ments, accommodations to changing cir- 
cumstances. No matter how permanent and 
even sacred they may seem at any one time, 
in fact they are all artificial and temporary. 
Through the ages, there has been an overall 
trend toward larger units claiming sov- 
ereignty and, paradoxically, a gradual dimi- 
nution of how much true sovereignty any 
one country actually has. 

The forerunner of the nation was a pre- 
historic band clustered around a fire beside а 
river in a valley. Its members had a lan- 
guage, a set of supernatural beliefs and a 
repertoire of legends about their ancestors. 
Eventually they forged primitive weapons 
and set off over the mountain, mumbling 
phrases that could be loosely translated as 
having something to do with ‘‘vital national 
interests" and “manifest destiny." When 
they reached the next valley, they massacred 
and enslaved some weaker band of people 
they found clustered around some smaller 
fire and thus became the world's first impe- 
rialists. 

Empires were a powerful force for obliter- 
ating natural and demographic barriers and 
forging connections among far-flung parts of 
the world. The British left their system of 
civil service in India, Kenya and Guyana, 
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while the Spaniards, Portuguese and French 
spread Roman Catholicism, to almost every 
continent. 

Empire eventually yielded to the nation- 
state, made up primarily of a single tribe, 
China, France, Germany and Japan are sur- 
viving examples. Yet each of them too is the 
consequence of a centuries-long process of 
accretion. It took the shedding of much 
blood in many valleys for Normandy, Brit- 
tany and Gascony to become part of France. 

Today fewer than 10% of the 186 countries 
on earth are ethnically homogeneous. The 
rest are multinational states. Most of them 
have pushed their boundaries outward, often 
until they reached the sea. That’s how Cali- 
fornia became part of the U.S. and the 
Kamchatka Peninsula part of Russia. 

The main goal driving the process of politi- 
cal expansion and consolidation was con- 
quest. The big absorbed the small, the strong 
the weak. National might made inter- 
national right. Such a world was in a more 
or less constant state of war. 

From time to time the best minds won- 
dered whether this wasn't a hell of a way to 
run a planet; perhaps national sovereignty 
wasn't such a great idea after all. Dante іп 
the 14th century, Erasmus in the 16th and 
Grotius in the 17th all envisioned inter- 
national law as a means of overcoming the 
natural tendency of states to settle their dif- 
ferences by force. 

In the 18th century the Enlightenment— 
represented by Rousseau in France, Hume in 
Scotland, Kant in Germany, Paine and Jef- 
ferson in the U.S.—gave rise to the idea that 
all human beings are born equal and should, 
as citizens, enjoy certain basic liberties and 
rights, including that of choosing their lead- 
ers. Once there was a universal ideology to 
govern the conduct of nations toward their 
own people, it was more reasonable to imag- 
ine a compact governing nations’ behavior 
toward one another. In 1795 Kant advocated a 
"peaceful league of democracies." 

But it has taken the events in our own 
wondrous and terrible century to clinch the 
case for world government. With the advent 
of electricity, radio and air travel, the planet 
has become smaller than ever, its commer- 
cial life freer, its nations more interdepend- 
ent and its conflicts bloodier. The price of 
settling international disputes by force was 
rapidly becoming too high for the victors, 
not to mention the vanquished. That conclu- 
Sion should have been clear enough at the 
battle of the Somme in 1916; by the destruc- 
tion of Hiroshima in 1945, it was unavoidable. 

Once again great mines thought alike: Ein- 
stein, Gandhi, Toynbee and Camus all fa- 
vored giving primacy to interests higher 
than those of the nation. So, finally, did 
many statesmen. Each world war inspired 
the creation of an international organiza- 
tion, the League of Nations in the 1920s and 
the United Nations in the '40s. 

The plot thickened with the heavy-breath- 
ing arrival on the scene of a new species of 
ideology—expansionist totalitarianism—as 
perpetrated by the Nazis and the Soviets. It 
threatened the very idea of democracy and 
divided the world. The advocacy of any kind 
of world government became highly suspect. 
By 1950 one-worlder“ was a term of derision 
for those suspected being woolly-headed 
nails, if not crypto-communists. 

At the same time, however, Stalin's con- 
quest of Eastern Europe spurred the Western 
democracies to form NATO, history's most 
ambitious, enduring and successful exercise 
in collective security. The U.S. and the So- 
viet Union also scared each other into nego- 
tiating nuclear-arms-control treaties that 
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set in place two vital principles: adversary 
states have a mutual interest in eliminating 
the danger of strategic surprise, and each le- 
gitimately has a say in the composition of 
the other’s arsenal of last resort. The result 
was further dilution of national sovereignty 
and a useful precedent for the management 
of relations between nuclear-armed rivals in 
the future. 

The cold war also saw the European Com- 
munity pioneer the kind of regional cohesion 
that may pave the way for globalism. Mean- 
while, the free world formed multilateral fi- 
nancial institutions that depend on member 
states’ willingness to give up a degree of sov- 
ereignty. The International Monetary Fund 
can virtually dictate fiscal policies, even in- 
cluding how much tax a government should 
levy on its citizens. The General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade regulates how much 
duty a nation can charge on imports. These 
organizations can be seen аз the 
protoministries of trade, finance and devel- 
opment for a united world. 

The internal affairs of a nation used to be 
off limits to the world community. Now the 
principle of ‘humanitarian intervention“ is 
gaining acceptance. A turning point came in 
April 1991, shortly after Saddam Hussein's 
withdrawal from Kuwait, when the U.N. Se- 
curity Council authorized allied troops to as- 
sist starving Kurds in northern Iraq. 

Globalization has also contributed to the 
spread of terrorism, drug trafficking, AIDS 
and environmental degradation. But because 
those threats are more than any one nation 
can cope with on its own, they constitute an 
incentive for international cooperation. 

However limited its accomplishments, last 
month's Earth Summit in Rio signified the 
participants’ acceptance of what Maurice 
Strong, the main impresario of the event, 
called the transcending sovereignty of na- 
ture"; since the by-products of industrial 
civilization cross borders, so must the au- 
thority to deal with them. 

Collective action on a global scale will be 
easier to achieve in a world already knit to- 
gether by cables and airwaves. The fax ma- 
chine had much to do with the downfall of 
tyrants in Eastern Europe. T'wo years ago, I 
was assigned an interpreter in Estonia who 
spoke with a slight Southern accent because 
she had learned her English watching Dallas, 
courtesy of TV signals beamed over the bor- 
der from neighboring Finland. The Cosby 
Show, aired on South African television, has 
no doubt helped erode apartheid. 

This ideological and cultural blending 
strikes some observers as too much of a good 
thing. Writing in the Atlantic, Rutgers politi- 
cal scientist Benjamin Barber laments what 
he calls “McWorld.” He also identifies the 
countertrend, the re-emergence of national- 
ism in its ugliest, most divisive and violent 
form. 

Yet Azerbaijan, Muldova and Czecho- 
slovakia were part of the world’s last, now 
deceased empire. Their breakup may turn 
out to be the old business of history, not the 
wave of the future. National self-assertive- 
ness in the West can be mighty ugly, espe- 
cially in its more extreme Irish and Basque 
versions. But when Scots, Québécois, 
Catalans and Bretons talk separatism, they 
are, in the main, actually renegotiating 
their ties to London, Ottawa, Madrid and 
Paris. 

They are the disputatious representatives 
of a larger, basically positive phenomenon: a 
devolution of power not only upward toward 
supranational bodies and outward toward 
commonwealths and common markets but 
also downward toward freer, more autono- 
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mous units of administration that permit 
distinct societies to preserve their cultural 
identities and govern themselves as much as 
possible. That American buzz word 
empowerment—and the European one, 
subsidiarity—is being defined locally, region- 
ally and globally all at the same time. 

Humanity has discovered, through much 
trial and horrendous error, that differences 
need not divide. Switzerland is made up of 
four nationalities crammed into an area con- 
siderably smaller than what used to be Yugo- 
slavia. The air in the Alps is no more condu- 
cive to comity than the air in the Balkans. 
Switzerland has thrived, while Yugoslavia 
has failed because of what Kant realized 200 
years ago: to be in peaceful league with one 
another, people—and peoples—must have the 
benefits of democracy. 

The best mechanism for democracy, wheth- 
er at the level of the multinational state or 
that of the planet as a whole, is not an all- 
powerful Leviathan or centralized 
superstate, but a federation, a union of sepa- 
rate states that allocate certain powers to a 
central government while retaining many 
others for themselves. 

Federalism has already proved the most 
successful of all political experiments, and 
organizations like the World Federalist As- 
sociation have for decades advocated it as 
the basis for global government. Federalism 
is largely an American invention. For all its 
troubles, including its own serious bout of 
secessionism 130 years ago and the persist- 
ence of various forms of tribalism today, the 
U.S. is still the best example of a multi- 
national federal state. If that model does in- 
deed work globally, it would be the logical 
extension of the Founding Fathers’ wisdom, 
therefore a special source of pride for a world 
government's American constituents. 

As for humanity as a whole, if federally 
united, we won't really be so very far from 
those much earlier ancestors, the ones 
huddled around that primeval fire beside the 
river, it’s just that by then the whole world 
will be our valley. 

EXHIBIT 3 
TALBOTT’S JOURNALISTIC RECORD ISN'T EN- 
COURAGING: AS DIPLOMATIC CORRESPOND- 
ENT, HE WAS WRONG ON VITAL ISSUES 
(By B.J. Catler) 

An ink-stained wretch named Strobe 
Talbott is enjoying a meteoric rise in the 
striped-pants precincts of the State Depart- 
ment. 

A friend of President Clinton since they 
were roommates at Oxford, Talbott began his 
diplomatic, career last year at a lofty level, 
as ambassador-at-large to the 15 nations that 
made up the Soviet Union. 

Now the president has nominated him to 
be deputy secretary of state, the No, 2 job at 
Foggy Bottom. 

With his energy, intelligence and closeness 
to the president—and with Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher in decline— 
Talbott seems to become the country's de- 
facto diplomatic chief. 

Thus the public and the senators who will 
vote to confirm him ought to take a hard 
look at the paper trail he left as Time's long- 
time diplomatic correspondent and editor-at- 
large. 

They will find, perhaps to their surprise, 
that he was dead wrong about a number of 
vital issues. 

In 1984, for example, he chastised the 
Reagan administration for challenging the 
legitimacy of the Soviet regime, calling the 
U.S.S.R. an ‘evil empire’ doomed to fail." 

But Reagan was right; it was evil, and it 
did fail. 
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Talbott was an avid admirer of the Great 
Waverer, Mikhail Gorbachev. In 1990, a head- 
line over his column read, “Gorbachev is 
helping the West by showing that the Soviet 
threat isn't what it used to be—and what's 
more, that it never was.“ 

He wrote that scenarios for a Soviet inva- 
sion of Western Europe * * * always had a 
touch of paranoia * * * 

Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, John 
Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, 
Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter, Ronald Reagan, 
George Bush—all fantasizing as they de- 
ployed troops to defend NATO Europe. 

Apparently, during all that time, the only 
sane people were Talbott and a clutch of left- 
ist, revisionist historians who blamed the 


Cold War on—naturally—American policies. ' 


What did take place over those four dec- 
ades? The Kremlin forcibly communized 
Eastern Europe, tried to strangle free Berlin, 
crushed the East German workers’ uprising, 
sneaked nuclear missiles into Cuba, invaded 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan 
and massed huge tank armies on West Ger- 
many's border—with enough river-crossing 
equipment to carry them to the Atlantic. 

How sick we were, in Talbott's eyes, to de- 
tect any threat in such benign trifles. 

During Clinton's 1992 campaign, Talbott 
wrote an influential column in Times denying 
that his roommate had dodged the Vietnam- 
era draft, which of course he had. 

As ambassador-at-large, he has not avoided 
blunders. After fascists and communists 
scored in Russia’s Dec. 12 election, he 
quipped, Time-like, that Russia needed less 
shock and more therapy. 

The remark was not only foolish but also 
factually wrong. Russia had not tried eco- 
nomic shock therapy. The people’s pain came 
from mismanagement by the Communists 
not from reformists efforts. The new Old 
Guard used Talbott’s words to discredit 
change. 

By the time Talbott explained“ that he 
hadn't meant what he said, the damage was 
done. Boris Fyodorov, who was forced out as 
reformist and inflation-fighting finance min- 
ister, said Talbott actually stabbed us іп 
the back." 

The imbroglio will not prevent Talbott's 
promotion. Clinton should know, but 
doesn't, that some fields must be closed to 
cocky amateurs. One is brain surgery. An- 
other is serious foreign policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. I yield myself such time 
as may prove necessary. 

Madam President, I was interested in 
the points raised by the Senator from 
North Carolina, sensibly spoken, ob- 
serving the whole picture, but there 
are some points I would like to raise. 

First, there is the question about 
getting a report. That is correct, it is а 
privilege you can be accorded, but I be- 
lieve the rules do not say it is an ac- 
tual right. I think the Parliamentarian 
has stated that, too. 

Second, the quotation about the inor- 
dinate impact of Jews on American de- 
cisionmaking was stated by Begin, a 
quote from Begin where Talbott said: 

Begin recognized that American Jews 
wield influence far beyond their numbers, 
but he also knew that there is considerable 
pent-up irritation in the U.S. for the power 
of the pro-Israel lobby. 
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This was not Talbott. This was Begin 
at this time. 

There was also the question of his 
management. I am struck here by the 
excellent job that Deputy Secretary of 
State Damm did a few years ago. He 
had absolutely no managerial experi- 
ence, yet proved excellent. 

I believe the phrase that Talbott used 
was not that he would not “delegate” 
management responsibilities. He said 
he would be working“ with others and 
this would be the case, and I think it 
should be. 

As far as the contacts with Victor 
Louis go, I am reminded of my own ex- 
perience when I was stationed behind 
the Iron Curtain and found the oppor- 
tunity to talk with any opinion leader 
there—it was in  Czechoslovakia—I 
seized the opportunity of doing so. 

In all of our negotiations, I am re- 
minded of the words of Talleyrand who 
said that when you negotiate with the 
adversary, for every hour you spend ne- 
gotiating, you spend 5 minutes in their 
skin. I think to be in contact with 
opinion leaders—Victor Louis, іб 
sounds to me, was an active member of 
the KGB—would be perfectly proper. I 
know, as I said, when I was behind the 
curtain, I sought out opinion leaders 
and tried to pick their brains. We used 
each other. I remember even being ac- 
cused of espionage by the Russian dele- 
gate to the Security Council. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. May I inquire as to how 
much time this side has remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina controls 79 
minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Seventy-nine minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield 20 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'AMATO]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, I 
rise today to speak out against the 
nomination of Strobe Talbott to be 
Deputy Secretary of State. 

First of all, let me say I am deeply 
concerned about Mr. Talbott's 
writings. And if any of them are true, 
I think it is an outrage. And if all or 
most of them are true, then his nomi- 
nation should be defeated. 

This Nation's foreign policy has had 
some difficulties in recent times, first 
in Somalia, then in Haiti, and up until 
а few days ago in Bosnia, where we said 
one thing and did another repeatedly, 
time after time, and now today we are 
debating the nomination for the Dep- 
uty Secretary of State to join that for- 
eign policy team. I have to tell you if, 
indeed, his sentiments and his state- 
ments are accurately reflected in the 
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writings that I have before me, there is 
no way we should go forward with this 
nomination. 

On February 9, 1994, before the For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we held à closed hearing. While 
I cannot reveal in open session what 
was said, I believe that my colleagues, 
before they vote on this nomination 
this afternoon, should read a transcript 
of that hearing to find out- what Mr. 
Talbott's views are. I believe Ambas- 
sador Talbott's remarks in that closed 
session substantially strengthen my 
position against his confirmation. 

His outrageous views run the gambit. 

As early as March 1990, he wrote that 
the United States should lift its embar- 
go on Angola, Afghanistan, Cuba, and 
Vietnam, calling the embargoes ‘‘ven- 
dettas.” In 1990, he wrote in Tribute 
to Mikhail Gorbachev” in Time maga- 
zine, and Iam quoting his writing: 

A new consensus is emerging that the So- 
viet threat is not what it used to be. 

I underline this point— 

The real point, however, is that it never 
was. The doves in the great debate in the 
past 40 years were right all along. 

Tell that to the people who were 
enslaved for 40-plus years, who were de- 
nied the right to practice their reli- 
gion, denied the ability to move about 
as they saw fit, and denied basic rights 
that we take for granted. Tell them 
that the doves were right. Tell these 
people. 

In Time, on July 20, 1992, he wrote: 

I'll bet that within the next 100 years na- 
tionhood as we know it will be obsolete. All 
States will recognize a single global author- 
ity. 

I have to tell you, I suggest this is 
the kind of multilateralism that led to 
the debacle in Somalia. Ambassador 
Talbott is all too willing to surrender 
our sovereignty to the United Nations. 
It is one thing to cooperate; it is an- 
other thing to say we are going to have 
U.N. global authority over this Nation. 

Throughout the cold war, in the 
writings of Ambassador Talbott, he has 
repeatedly spoken out against the link- 
ing of Soviet actions, such as Soviet 
intervention in human rights practices, 
to arms control. I have to ask you, do 
you think the great success we had 
with the Berlin Wall coming down, the 
collapse of communism, was because 
we just appeased the Soviets, because 
we just said we do not care about your 
human rights violations? 

Let me tell you, he attacked such 
staples of foreign policy such as the 
1974 Jackson-Vanik amendment which 
links Soviet human rights practices to 
trade status with the United States. He 
views such legislation, and I quote, as 
“intrusions by the Congress into for- 
eign policy“ and alleges that it results 
in “obstreperous constituents.“ 

Can you imagine that, Congress had 
the nerve to say, no, we are not going 
to give you most-favored- nation status 
until you recognize the rights of all of 
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your citizens, Jews, Christians, non- 
Jews, et cetera, to practice their reli- 
gion. No, we are not going to allow 
business as usual and look the other 
way as you deprive people of their civil 
rights. 

Obstreperous constituents? What 
does he mean by that? By the way, is it 
he has his grand view, he knows what 
is good for us, and we should not stand 
up and fight for freedom; we should not 
say, no, we are not going to have an 
embargo against those nations that 
would deprive citizens and others and 
bring war to them; that somehow he 
knows what is best; that the Congress 
is meddling in this? Jackson-Vanik was 
bad? 

Maybe it had nothing to do with the 
fall of communism or the Communists 
coming around. I think it had a lot to 
do with it. 

Talking about МЕМ in China, I quote 
Ambassador Talbott: 

Once again, those who would be statesmen 
on Capitol Hill are trying to micromanage 
American foreign policy and legislate moral- 
ity in other countries. 

I think maybe he ought to talk to 
the President, Mr. Clinton. Has he 
changed his view? I did not know. I 
thought that during the Presidential 
elections we heard people—and I heard 
the majority leader and others on the 
floor of this Chamber talking about 
how immoral it was, how reprehensible 
it was that we would engage most-fa- 
vored-nation status with the Chinese 
given what they did in Tiananmen 
Square. How do we weigh this? Oh, he 
says, it is obstreperous conduct. 

I have to ask you, this is a man who 
is going to be the No. 2 person at the 
State Department? 

What does he say about our friends, 
the Iraqis. Oh, I have to tell you, this 
is interesting. In Time, on October 29, 
1990, he wrote—I guess maybe—I do not 
know if he had a speech writer. Some 
of us do. Maybe he had a speech writer. 
Maybe he did not write this. 

So Israel's policy today, indeed, has some- 
thing in common with Iraq. Saddam Hussein 
says that since Kuwait and Iraq were part of 
the same province under the control of Otto- 
man Turks, they should be rejoined. For 
their part, many Likud leaders believe that 
since the West Bank was ruled by Isrealites 
in Biblical times, not one square inch should 
be traded away as part of the Arab-Israeli 
settlement. 

To liken Israel's policies to that of 
Saddam Hussein’s and Iraq and his in- 
vasion of Kuwait I would describe as 
extreme, very extreme. 

United States-Israeli relations, what 
does Mr. Talbott say about them? I 
quote: 

From now on, the U.S. Government should 
encourage not just diplomacy between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors but political reform 
within Israel as well. So should the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, including the ones 
in Brooklyn. 

Is that not interesting. I have to tell 
you, it goes on and on and on. 
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If Israel continues to take international 
law into its own hands as violently and em- 
barrassing to the U.S. as it did in Baghdad 
жаз 

I have to бей you something. I com- 
mend Israel. Thank God she knocked 
out the Osirak nuclear reactor. Maybe 
Mr. Talbott thought that is taking ac- 
tion into their own hands, but thank 
God they had the courage to stand up 
and do it. And here we have this fellow, 
back in 1981, when it was fashionable to 
criticize Israel, to be there criticizing, 
tearing them apart, if it takes inter- 
national law into its own hands. Are we 
now suggesting that we wait for some- 
body to build the bomb, put the bomb 
on its missile delivery system, and 
send it up before we do anything? Or 
are we suggesting that maybe a coun- 
try has a right to defend itself and not 
have to wait until there be a delivery 
system and a bomb built when you 
have someone who is threatening it 
with obliteration, with a fire storm. 

What about some balance in these ar- 
ticles? Do you think that the Israelis 
just went ahead and knocked out 
Osirak simply because they wanted to 
target practice or because they saw 
and understood a real threat to their 
security, one that the world commu- 
nity and this Nation obviously did not 
see until it was manifested in Iraq’s in- 
vasion into Kuwait, until our own in- 
terests were imperiled, until the need 
to see that we had energy and oil, et 
cetera, and, yes, Saudi Arabia itself 
was at stake? 

That is why we moved. We did not 
move because of morality, compassion. 
Let us understand that. 

How is Mr. Talbott to condemn a na- 
tion for standing to protect itself? To 
do it in a manner that comes as close 
as you can possibly come when you 
begin to talk about the Jewish commu- 
nity in Brooklyn, how dare he? 

I quote again the same article in 
Time: 

Menachem Begin recognized that Amer- 
ican Jews wield influence far beyond their 
numbers but he also knows there is consider- 
able pent-up irritation in the U.S. with the 
power and the pro-Israel lobby which in- 
cludes, of course, many non-Jews and that a 
significant body of American Jewish opinion 
opposes him. 

I have to suggest that this is not the 
kind of person we should confirm to 
the No. 2 person in the U.S. State De- 
partment. 

He does not evidence the kind of tem- 
perament necessary, and, oh, yes, he 
came and politely said those are views 
that he held 13 years ago. Do you really 
think the leopard has changed his 
spots? Do you really? No. I have to tell 
you. I am deeply concerned about Mr. 
Talbott’s writings. As I indicated be- 
fore, if any of it is true, it is an out- 
rage. 

We have an obligation as Senators 
who are going to confirm and be voting 
for or against this nominee to ascer- 
tain for ourselves whether or not these 
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writings are true and then attempt to 
square away what he says now as it re- 
lates to whether or not his feelings 
may or may not have changed. I cannot 
see and I do not detect the change. 

Iam going to vote against his nomi- 
nation. I believe that we will make a 
serious mistake if we confirm the nom- 
ination of Mr. Talbott. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. There are many points we 
will be raising in this discussion. Some 
will be somewhat repetitive. But I 
would like to speak for a moment on 
Mr. Talbott’s management style. I 
think he enjoys the credentials to be 
an excellent Deputy Secretary. He en- 
joys the most important credential of 
all, as Senator GLENN observed, be- 
cause “he clearly enjoys the full and 
complete confidence of the President 
and the Secretary of State." The 
American Foreign Service Association, 
a professional group, said he is just 
* * * the sort of person that the For- 
eign Service would like to be named to 
all noncareer diplomatic posts.“ 

AFSA also said that as Ambassador- 
at-Large he has won the respect of the 
Foreign Service officers with whom he 
has worked and further noted that U.S. 
foreign policy will be on firmer footing 
now that Mr. Talbott has taken on 
such broader responsibilities. 

Actually, in our view, Mr. Talbott 
will be in the grand position of Larry 
Eagleburger and John Whitehead, who, 
as Mr. Talbott noted in his testimony, 
spent a great deal of time both in 
Washington and on the road attending 
to our relations in Eastern Europe. 

I am reminded here, too, of the excel- 
lent job that Kenneth Dam did, noting 
his managerial experience as one of the 
best Deputy Secretaries that we have 
had. 

The day-to-day management policy 
toward the Soviet Union will continue 
to be taken over by James Collins, now 
the Coordinator for Regional Affairs. 

With the trust of the President and 
the Secretary of State and, of course, 
with his expert knowledge in foreign 
affairs, I believe he has the excellent 
ingredients to be a superior Deputy 
Secretary. 

In that regard, we should recall the 
fact that for a good many months now 
he has been handling the managerial 
functions as part of his job as coordina- 
tor of our policy vis-a-vis the former 
Soviet Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BREAUX). Who yields time? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. Has 20 minutes 
been reserved for this Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct; 20 minutes has been re- 
served. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I yield 
as much of that time as I shall 
consume for the remarks that will fol- 
low. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I find 
this vote on the confirmation of Am- 
bassador-at-Large Strobe Talbott to be 
very difficult because it involves sev- 
eral important and pertinent consider- 
ations. 

First, I believe in giving the Presi- 
dent wide discretion in selecting his 
executive support staff and advisers, 
especially ones that he knows as well 
as the current nominee, Ambassador 
Talbott. This nominee has dem- 
onstrated ability and intellectual ca- 
pacity, as evidenced by at least some of 
his writings—I refer specifically to a 
book that I found very insightful, “Тһе 
Deadly Gambits", which I studied 
closely many years ago on the issue of 
arms control. In consideration of the 
need in this administration for all the 
help it can get in foreign policy on 
problems in North Korea, Russia, the 
New Independent States, the Middle 
East, Vietnam, and in virtually every 
corner of the globe, it is important 
that the President be permitted to se- 
lect advisers he feels have sufficient 
ability and intellect. 

On the other side of the ledger, I find 
very major concerns. Ambassador 
Talbott's judgment, at least in my 
opinion, is troubling when considering 
his articulation of U.S. policy which he 
has written on as a journalist in the 
past. I acknowledge at the outset that 
the paper trail is something which 
ought not to be held against someone, 
but at the same time it is a matter of 
the public record and something which 
has to be examined in evaluating fairly 
the person's background. In evaluating 
his writings, I discount to some signifi- 
cant extent his journalistic liberties 
from what might be expected as a mat- 
ter of public policy. 

I also am very troubled by his shal- 
low, incomplete, or even indifferent re- 
sponses to questions which were pre- 
sented to Ambassador Talbott by Sen- 
ators on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I also express concern about his re- 
sponses to my own inquiries. When he 
appeared before the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee several weeks ago, on 
January 24, 1994, on the subject of Rus- 
sian policy, I asked him a number of 
questions, and as of this moment, at 
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least according to my staffer who han- 
dles my Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee work, there have been no 
responses. 

When I met with Ambassador Talbott 
for more than an hour the week before 
last, there was a commitment to send 
me a good bit of information on his ar- 
ticles in full, almost none of which has 
been received, notwithstanding calls 
last week and efforts again yesterday 
when finally some materials came 
over, but totally inadequate. The dif- 
ficulties of Members of Congress in re- 
ceiving responses from executive 
branch officials are legendary, but usu- 
ally there is a little bit better response 
when a confirmation is pending. In 
some sense, about the only time you 
can get the attention of the executive 
branch officials is when a nomination 
is pending. But that has not worked 
out here. 

In considering the appropriate lati- 
tude to be given the President on a 
Cabinet or sub-Cabinet appointment, 
the Senate may have established a 
more restrictive standard in the rejec- 
tion of John Tower as Secretary of De- 
fense. If that is the standard, then 
there may be relatively little latitude 
for a President. 

For myself, I reject the partisanship 
and the raw politics which character- 
ized the floor debate on the nomination 
of John Tower for Secretary of De- 
fense. And I think my own record on 
confirmation proceedings demonstrates 
an independent view regardless of the 
politics of the nominee or the politics 
of nominating. 

I do expect Ambassador Strobe 
Talbott to be confirmed by a large 
margin. Judging from the talk around 
the Senate floor and the corridors and 
the Cloakrooms, some have said that 
they want to maintain access and in- 
fluence. I do not think that access to a 
Cabinet officer or Deputy Secretary 
ought to depend on a Senator’s inde- 
pendent judgment in how he votes. 

If I am wrong in my expectation that 
Ambassador Talbott will be confirmed 
by large numbers, then, of course, he 
will continue to be available to the 
President in his capacity as an Ambas- 
sador at Large. I think it is a fair 
statement that the President has ac- 
cess to Ambassador Talbott’s judgment 
as matters have unfolded even though 
he has not yet been confirmed as the 
No. 2 man in the State Department. 

I do think that Ambassador Talbott, 
if confirmed, as I say I expect he will 
be, will be back before the Senate. It 
may be that there will be a stronger 
record for confirmation if, as many ex- 
pect, he is in line to become the No. 1 
man in the State Department, the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Іп evaluating what Ambassador 
Talbott has written, I do not go back 13 
years ago to his writings, in the early 
1980’s, but I do note his article of Octo- 
ber 29, 1990, in Time magazine concern- 
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ing Iraq. I do note his comment about 
Israeli politics being one of “‘irreden- 
tism—one state’s claim, rooted in his- 
tory, to the land of another. So Israel’s 
policy does indeed have something in 
common with Iraq's." 

I note his comment, referring to 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir: 

Yitzhak Shamir’s talk of Greater Israel“ 
is as ominous for the prospects of there ever 
being real and lasting peace in the region as 
Saddam's military nostalgia for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Babylonian Empire. 

I find that very, very troublesome, 
Mr. President, to use a mild word, to 
criticize Israel's action in eliminating 
the Iraqi nuclear reactor, an event 
which, in October 1981, seemed pre- 
eminently reasonable to most people as 
an act of self-defense. I find it also very 
troublesome that Ambassador Talbott 
criticized this act at the time and even 
as late as October 29, 1990, long after 
Saddam Hussein and Iraq had invaded 
Kuwait, and on the eve of à war be- 
tween the United Nations and, prin- 
cipally, the United States and Iraq. 

Continuing on in the article, he re- 
fers to Israel's Minister of Housing and 
remarks, Ariel Sharon has an appar- 
ent mandate to treat zoning as the con- 
duct of war by another means." 

When I talked to Ambassador 
Talbott, I told him that I would not 
take the extracts which have been cir- 
culated in opposition to his nomina- 
tion, but would, in fact, look to the to- 
tality of the article. And as I looked at 
the totality of this article written in 
October 1990, just a little more than 3 
years ago, I question his judgment, to 
again put it mildly, perhaps diplomati- 
cally. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, a series of 
these articles be printed in the RECORD 
во they may be apparent to those who 
care to evaluate the entire article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, when 
Ambassador Talbott appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, a 
question was propounded to him. 

Question: In an article that appeared in 
Time Magazine on September 7, 1981, when 
discussing the Middle East peace process, 
you wrote that “Тһе territory trade would 
become a part of a Palestinian ‘entity,’ a 
cryptogram that many predict will someday 
be decoded to mean a Palestinian State. 
What are your views regarding the prospect 
of establishment of a Palestinian State? 

Question: Do you believe the establishment 
of a state would bring stability to the re- 
gion? 

Mr. President, that article was, in 
fact, written on April 23, 1990 and I be- 
lieve that it forms a fair basis for a 
question as to what Mr. Talbott’s views 
are on the establishment of a Palestin- 
ian State. His answer follows: 

This administration does not support the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian 
State. In any event, the focus now is not on 
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final status negotiations. It is on the imple- 
mentation of the Declaration of Principles. 
When final status negotiations begin it will 
be up to the parties themselves to determine 
the shape of the final settlement. 

Note, if you will, that there is no re- 
sponse to the question: What are your 
views regarding the establishment of a 
Palestinian State? I think that is a fair 
question in light of what Ambassador 
Talbott has written. 

During the course of the proceedings 
before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator MOYNIHAN submitted this 
question in writing to Ambassador 
Talbott. 

You have in part characterized Israel as a 
“rather nasty and bitter nation,” even a 
"violent one," a dubious asset, a net li- 
ability," and even “ап outright liability to 
American security interests." These charac- 
terizations are contrary to those of the Clin- 
ton administration. Question: How will you 
reconcile those differences between your 
prior writings and the Clinton administra- 
tion's views? 

Answer: None of these fragmentary ref- 
erences accurately characterize my views 
now or any views that I have ever held. They 
have been taken out of context. I have al- 
ways believed in the special nature of the 
State of Israel, U.S.-Israeli security, special 
obligation of us to ensure Israel survival and 
security. 

Note the absence of an answer to how 
such views would be reconciled. There 
is the comment that they are frag- 
mentary. It seems to me that those of 
us who were looking at this record are 
entitled to an explanation of what his 
views are and a documentation as to 
how, if at all, those are fragmentary 
views. 

Another question posed by Senator 
MOYNIHAN to Ambassador Talbott fol- 
lows: 

In 1990 you suggested that United States 
displeasure at actions taken by Israel, such 
as the bombing of the Osirac Nuclear Reac- 
tor, should invite а “тпоге sustained and less 
symbolic display of United States displeas- 
ure," and alluded to "selective cutbacks on 
American military aid." Do you believe 
today that this is an appropriate way for 
Americans to deal with a close ally? 

Answer: Even the closest of friends, like 
the United States and Israel, as the closest 
of friends, will not always agree on every 
issue. However, I do not believe the public 
threats are an appropriate way to express 
our displeasure with Israel's actions. On 
those occasions when we do disagree, we 
speak frankly and privately with our Israeli 
friends, often at the highest levels. 

Mr. President, it is apparent on the 
face of that response, or purported an- 
swer, that it is totally unresponsive. 
This is not one of the articles 13 years 
ago. This is а 1990 article which refers 
to the bombing of the Iraqi nuclear re- 
actor. At a minimum, this question 
ought to get a response as to his sense 
of the propriety of that act. And when 
there are specific references to his po- 
sition on a sustained and less symbolic 
display of United States displeasure 
and selective cutbacks in American 
military aid, I think the Senate is enti- 
tled to a response. 
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Again, a question posed by Senator 
JOHN MCCAIN, in writing, after the For- 
eign Relations hearings follows: 

Іп an article entitled What to Do About 
Israel," published in the September 7, 1981 
edition of Time, you made reference to 
President Truman's support for the Nation 
of Israel. You wrote, "He," Truman, ''was 
under no illusion that Israel was, or ought to 
be, a military ally or that the United States 
was fostering an anti-Soviet 'consensus' in 
the area. 


Now comes the question, which does 
not relate really to the preceding arti- 
cle. 

Question, how would you assess Israel's 
value as a strategic ally during the cold war? 
How would you assess Israel's value as a 
strategic ally today? 

Answer, Israel is and has long been a stra- 
tegic ally of United States. The U.S. and Is- 
rael have a special relationship and the U.S. 
has a special obligation to ensure the sur- 
vival and security of Israel. 

Mr. President, I think it is appro- 
priate to ask the nominee how he as- 
sesses Israel's value during the cold 
war. I think it is also appropriate to 
ask the nominee how the nominee as- 
sesses Israel's value as a strategic ally 
today. And there is absolutely no re- 
sponse to Senator MCCAIN’s inquiry. 

Senator MOYNIHAN posed another 
question. 

In various essays, you portray Israel as 
having seized the West Bank and Gaza. Do 
you believe that this is a correct character- 
ization of Israel? 

Answer: No. The status of the West Bank 
and Gaza is the subject of negotiation be- 
tween the parties to the peace process. 

Mr. President, stating that the peace 
process is to take up the issue is hardly 
a response to Ambassador Talbott’s 
prior statement characterizing Israel's 
having seized the West Bank and Gaza. 
And while he does give а “по” answer, 
it is hardly the statement or expla- 
nation for his position as to what he 
meant when he said that, or what he 
believes about that issue today. 

Senator MOYNIHAN propounded an- 
other question: 

What steps would you suggest the United 
States take to expedite an end to the Arab 
boycott of Israel? Would you link United 
States aid to arms sales to end the compli- 
ance in at least the secondary or tertiary 
boycott? 

A very important question. Listen to 
the answer: 

We need to continue our public and private 
campaign to persuade the boycotting states 
that continuation of the boycott is contrary 
to their own interests, as well as to those of 
Israel, the United States, and all countries 
with commercial interests in the Middle 
East. This strategy has brought us some suc- 
cess in the past, and I believe offers us the 
best opportunity to achieve our ultimate 
goal of an end to the boycott in its entirety. 

Regarding the linkage between arms sales 
and adherence to the secondary and tertiary 
aspect of the boycott, we endorse the objec- 
tive of the Brown amendment to the State 
authorization bill which seeks to bring an 
end to these aspects of the boycott. 


I find it surprising that an incisive 
thinker like Ambassador Talbott does 
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not articulate some thoughtful and sig- 
nificant steps to end the boycott, 
which is а major problem in inter- 
national affairs today and, when asked 
about whether he would link United 
States aid and arms sales, he refers 
only to what Senator BROWN did, en- 
dorsing the objective, which is hardly a 
response to that kind of an important 
question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article of Mr. Talbott 
dated April 23, 1990, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, as I 
said at the outset, a decision on the 
confirmation of Ambassador Strobe 
Talbott has not been an easy matter 
for me. When I finished a meeting with 
Ambassador Talbott, which lasted for 
more than an hour, one on one, my in- 
clination was to support his nomina- 
tion. As I have reviewed the record and 
read his articles in their entirety, I re- 
gretfully must say that I do not believe 
that the harsh extracts are unrepre- 
sentative of the feel and texture of 
those articles as a whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that the 
time allocated to him has expired. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 2 additional 
minutes to complete my concluding 
thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
is recognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, there 
is a good bit more which I would like 
to say, but a number of views in oppo- 
sition to Ambassador Talbott have al- 
ready been expressed. 

I know—and this is repetitious—or I 
have reason to believe that there will 
be a vote of confirmation of Ambas- 
sador Talbott today. I believe that that 
vote will be cast by many of my col- 
leagues, even though there is very sub- 
stantial concern and real opposition to 
the record as a whole which Ambas- 
sador Talbott has projected. I do be- 
lieve he will be confirmed, but I think 
this vote, while it may only be a vote 
in protest against his confirmation, is 
an important one. And I believe that 
his attitudes on a number of matters in 
foreign policy—on Soviet affairs, on Is- 
raeli affairs, on Angolan affairs— 
should be subject to severe question 
and to substantial criticism. 

What he has had to say about Israel 
is totally at variance with United 
States policy there in the past, and 
what I believe United States policy 
should be there in the future. The secu- 
rity interests of Israel are not a matter 
for just Israel. The United States has 
found a tremendous ally in Israel and 
in Egypt from the days of the Camp 
David accord and before. And when the 
gulf war was in process, even though 
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Israel was taking a merciless bombard- 
ment from Iraq and refrained from de- 
fending itself even though it had the 
capability to respond, it held back as a 
matter of dignity and a matter of na- 
tional pride. Israel acceded to United 
States requests to refrain in any re- 
sponse. 

The record of Israeli support for U.S. 
policy is conclusive, and I believe that 
on this cornerstone of United States 
foreign policy, Ambassador Talbott’s 
record, at least, is at strong variance 
with what our policy has been and 
should be. 

I hope I am proved wrong and that it 
may be that Ambassador Talbott will 
come before this Senate on another day 
for confirmation for a more important 
position—although only one is more 
important, and that is the 
secretaryship itself. But on the basis of 
this record, as much as I admire what 
he has done and as much as I respect 
his intellect and his writings, I feel 
constrained as a matter of duty to op- 
pose his nomination. 

EXHIBIT 1 
{From Time magazine, Oct. 29, 1990] 
AMERICA ABROAD; HOw ISRAEL IS LIKE IRAQ 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

To hear Saddam Hussein tell it, he and the 
leaders of Israel are involved in similar al- 
tercations with the United Nations over real 
estate. In most respects, the comparison is 
as invalid as it is invidious. Most, but alas, 
not all. 

Israel's occupation of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip began 23 years ago quite dif- 
ferently from Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait in 
August. Jordan attacked Israel and forfeited 
the West Bank. A series of Labor-led govern- 
ments held on to the territory for two defen- 
sible reasons: as a buffer against another 
Arab onslaught and for bargaining leverage 
in negotiations. 

But once the Likud bloc came into domi- 
nance in the late "705, an additional motive 
that had been lurking on the fringes of Is- 
raeli politics moved front and center: irre- 
dentism—one state’s claim, rooted in his- 
tory, to the land of another. So Israel's pol- 
icy today does indeed have something in 
common with Iraq's. Saddam says that since 
Kuwait and Iraq were part of the same prov- 
ince under the control of the Ottoman 
Turks, they should be rejoined now. For 
their part, many Likud leaders believe that 
since the West Bank was ruled by Israelites 
in biblical times, not one square inch should 
be traded away as part of an Arab-Israeli set- 
tlement. Yitzhak Shamir's talk of Greater 
Israel" is as ominous for the prospects of 
there ever being real and lasting peace in the 
region as Saddam's militant nostalgia for 
Nebuchadnezzar's Babylonian empire. 

The original case of irredentism, the desire 
of Italian nationalists to seize lands gov- 
erned by  Austria—Italia  irredenta, ог 
unredeemed Italy—was à complicating factor 
in World War I. Nor does the trouble nec- 
essarily end when irredentists achieve their 
goals. Tibet, after centuries under the sway 
of China, declared complete independence in 
1913, only to be invaded by Chinese troops in 
1951. Largely as a result, India and China 
fought a border war in 1962. 

Even when irredentism does not lead to 
open conflict between countries, it tends to 
cause misery and injustice within them. The 
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occupying powers are so intent on righting 
old wrongs done to their ancestors that they 
commit new wrongs against the people now 
living in the disputed territory. 

Only in the Middle East would a nation's 
most notorious warrior become—all too en- 
thusiastically, it seems—Minister of Hous- 
ing. Ariel Sharon has an apparent mandate 
to treat zoning as the conduct of war by 
other means. He is busily creating “пем 
facts," in the form of Jewish settlements, on 
the West Bank. Saddam too is in the new- 
facts business with his systematic oblitera- 
tion of Kuwaiti nationhood. 

To be sure, Saddam's methods are far more 
ruthless than Sharon's, but Israel's human 
and political dilemma is more acute than 
Iraq's. Because Israel is, in origin and es- 
sence, a Jewish state, most Arab residents 
are never going to feel that it is truly their 
country. That problem is vexing enough 
within Israel's pre-1967 borders, where the 
population is 82% Jewish. But on the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, 1.7 million Palestin- 
ians constitute an overwhelming majority 
that will feel forever oppressed, forever 
cheated, never reconciled, never redeemed. 

The onesidedness of the carnage on the 
Temple Mount two weeks ago—19 Arabs 
dead—bespeaks a state of affairs that brutal- 
izes all concerned. For now the Palestinians 
are the principal victims. But in the long 
run, the casualties of Likud irredentism will 
include David Ben-Gurion's ideal of Israel as 
“а light unto the nations," perhaps even the 
viability and credibility of Israel's democ- 
racy, and certainly its support from the rest 
of the world. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From Time magazine, Apr. 23, 1990] 


AMERICA ABROAD; WHY ISRAEL SHOULD THANK 
BUSH 


(By Strobe Talbott) 


George Bush has overthrown two foreign 
governments since becoming President. Top- 
pling the dictatorial regime of Panama in 
December required 24,000 U.S. troops. Send- 
ing Israel's overwrought democracy into a 
nervous breakdown last month took only 
four words from Bush's lips. 

Actually Israel was asking for it. Its politi- 
cal system has long been based on the adage 
that the enemy of my enemy is my friend, or 
at least my coalition partner. Since 1984 Is- 
rael has claimed to have a government of na- 
tional unity, a misnomer if ever there was 
one. The odd couple of Likud and Labor 
never had a unified position, or even recon- 
cilable differences, on the most important 
issue of national security and national iden- 
tity: What are the boundaries of the Jewish 
state? 

Likud’s Yitzhak Shamir believes that Is- 
rael should include the West Bank captured 
from the Arabs in 1967—and still heavily pop- 
ulated by Arabs in 1990. Labor’s Shimon 
Peres believes in trading land for peace. The 
territory traded would become part of a Pal- 
estinian "entity," a cryptogram that many 
predict will someday be decoded to mean a 
Palestinian state. While opposing that par- 
ticular outcome, Labor is at least willing to 
begin neogtiating with the Palestinians and 
see where the process leads, Likud seems not 
be, which is why Shamir did everything he 
could as Prime Minister to delay the opening 
of peace talks. 

Getting those talks started is the central 
goal of the U.S.'s efforts in the region. 
George Bush was understandably fed up with 
Shamir's twin tactics of stalling on the dip- 
lomatic front while claiming that the influx 
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of Soviet immigrants justifies a big Israel." 
So the President said on March 3 that he was 
opposed to new settlements in the West 
Bank “ог in East Jerusalem." 

It is hard to imagine four more explosive 
words in the semantic minefields of the Mid- 
dle East. Most Israelis consider East Jerusa- 
lem liberated, not occupied. Even the most 
dovish government would insist on an undi- 
vided Jerusalem as the permanent capital of 
Israel. 

Bush did not mean to equate the Holy City 
with the West Bank or to prejudge its ulti- 
mate status. Rather, he was expressing his 
impatience with Shamir's settlement policy. 
But Bush's comment was read in Israel as à 
signal that the U.S. might be hardening its 
own policy. Israelis resent American pres- 
Sure in part because they are so vulnerable 
to it. The body politic, which was already in 
a state of paralysis, suddenly went into 
spasm. Within 13 days the government col- 
lapsed. 

The pro-Israel lobby in Washington howled 
in protest, and First Friend James Baker, 
though hardly an apologist for Shamir, pri- 
vately told his boss in the bluntest terms 
that he had better learn to choose his words 
more carefully. 

Yet it may turn out that Bush did Israel a 
favor. However, inadvertently, he helped ex- 
pose the Likud-Labor coalition for what it 
was—a government of national disunity and 
incapacity. The crisis he sparked under- 
scored the need for a new electoral system 
that will yield a Prime Minister who is free 
of crippling alliances. To their credit, many 
Israelis were in the streets last week, vent- 
ing their exasperation with deadlock democ- 
racy. From now on, the U.S. Government 
should encourage not just diplomacy be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors, but po- 
litical reform within Israel as well. So 
should the American Jewish community—in- 
cluding the one in Brooklyn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yields the floor. 

Who seeks the floor? The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we have 
here the points that have been made, 
his views vis-a-vis Russia, his views 
vis-a-vis Israel, and his statement 
about Israel and Iraq. 

In the first place, on his views vis-a- 
vis Russia, in these past years, many of 
us have thought the innateness of the 
rottenness and evil of the Soviet sys- 
tem, the Communist system, would 
tear itself down from within. This is 
just what happened, and this is what 
George Kennan, the great philosopher 
and scholar on Russia and things Rus- 
sian, stated in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask the chairman, does he 
ask unanimous consent to proceed? 

Mr. PELL. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Then we come to the 
question of Israel. I think the views by 
Strobe Talbott that are important is 
what he advances and says. He says: 

I've always believed strongly іп the 
specialness of the State of Israel, in the spe- 
cial nature of the relationship between the 
U.S. and Israel, and on the special obligation 
that the U.S. has to do everything it can to 
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assure Israel's survival and security. These 
are bedrock principles that undergird the re- 
lationship between the United States and Is- 
rael. My commitment to these principles is 
not only professional, but deeply personal. 

Then finally we come to the question 
of the comparison between Israel and 
Iraq, and the occupation of territory. 
And he says: 

The comparison I made in 1990 was invidi- 
ous and I regret making it. I would not do so 
today. 

I think some of us—all of us—can 
find statements in the last 30, 40 years 
that we regret having made. If we can 
only dig up one or two, we are very 
lucky indeed. 

I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the time of 12:30 
having arrived, the Senate will now 
stand in recess until the hour of 2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon, at 12:32 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). 


NOMINATION OF STROBE 
TALBOTT, OF OHIO, TO BE DEP- 
UTY SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the nomination. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. Who 
yields time? 

Several 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senator 
HELMS is recognized. The Senator from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. Will my colleague 
yield for a 30-second unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I was about to 
make one myself. 

Mr. SPECTER. I will await Senator 
METZENBAUM. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be able 
to speak for 10 minutes as in morning 
business on a totally different subject 
than the Talbott nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, the Senator is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McCAIN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS] is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have a 
unanimous-consent request. Following 
the remarks by the distinguished Sen- 
ator, Mr. McCAIN, who will follow, as I 
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understand it, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, I ask that the 
distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. GORTON] be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
an objection? 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my col- 
leagues for yielding—— 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Is this on the 
unanimous-consent request to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is ad- 
dressing himself? 

Mr. SPECTER. I am addressing the 
Chair. The Senator from Ohio is mak- 
ing a parliamentary inquiry, subject to 
the yielding of time by the manager of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles by Ambassador 
Talbott be printed in the RECORD in 
full dated April 3, 1989, August 20, 1990, 
June 3, 1991, and October 7, 1991, which 
constitute the text of Ambassador 
Talbott's comments which I had sub- 
mitted in my floor statement this 
morning which shows a pattern of atti- 
tude on the United States-Israeli rela- 
tionship, which is of recent origin, not 
going back to 1981. I have said that 
these items were not furnished to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold? Who yields time to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McCAIN. The Senator from 
North Carolina had stated that I would 
be recognized under the previous agree- 
ment for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SPECTER. I thought the Senator 
from North Carolina yielded time to 
me for my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, is there a parliamen- 
tary inquiry from the Senator from 
Ohio? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Was 
there an inquiry from the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Indeed, there 
was. The question was whether or not 
while my parliamentary inquiry was 
being made, a request for permission to 
speak as in morning business, then as I 
understand it, the Senator from North 
Carolina asked unanimous consent 
that certain people be recognized for 
the purpose of speaking on the Talbott 
nomination. I do not believe that con- 
sent was ever given to that request. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Ohio sought the floor 
earlier and asked for recognition, I 
asked for 30 seconds to make a unani- 
mous-consent request. I then under- 
stood the Senator from Ohio to say 
that he had a 30-second unanimous- 
consent request that he asked for con- 
sent for 10 minutes and the Senator 
from Arizona objected. Then the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, who is the 
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manager on the Republican side, yield- 
ed time for my unanimous-consent re- 
quest which may go to 45 seconds in- 
stead of 30 seconds and then yielded 
time to Senator MCCAIN and to Senator 
GORTON. I believe the Senator from 
North Carolina has the authority to 
yield that time since he has that much 
time on the bill. 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the au- 
thority to yield the time. However, it 
takes unanimous consent to establish 
that. 

Mr. HELMS. I certainly ask unani- 
mous consent. I thought it was im- 
plicit. If not, I am glad to ask unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is their 
objection? Hearing none it is so or- 
dered. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from North Caro- 
lina and I thank the Chair. ї 

I just wanted to make а clarifying 
statement following a floor presen- 
tation I made this morning to include 
these copies of Ambassador Talbott’s 
articles in Time which represent, in my 
view, a continuation of his attitudes 
far beyond the 1981 date. Second, I wish 
to add that when I met with Ambas- 
sador Talbott for more than an hour on 
February 8, he said he would send me a 
copy of his articles so that I could read 
them in their entirety. That had not 
been received. 

What had been received by my office 
last Thursday was a packet of mate- 
rials which contained a good bit of in- 
formation in favor of Ambassador 
Talbott’s nomination, but not the arti- 
cles I had requested. I just wanted to 
clarify the record on that. I do not 
wish to make a Federal case out of 
whether he sent me the material or 
not, but I was reciting a concern I had 
in collaboration with materials which 
were supposed to have been sent by 
Ambassador Talbott following the 
hearing of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on January 24, 1994. I thank my 
colleagues and yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From Time magazine, Apr. 3, 1989] 
AMERICA ABROAD; HOW TO MOVE THE 
IMMOVABLE 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

Yitzhak Shamir personifies intransigence. 
Wherever he goes, even if it is just to his of- 
fice in Jerusalem, he is attended by low ex- 
pectations for Arab-Israeli diplomacy. Still, 
his visit to Washington next week could ad- 
vance the cause of peace if his encounters 
with the American President, Congress and 
the Jewish community reinforce the message 
he has been getting back home: something 
has to give on the occupied territories. 

Shamir believes that Israel has a historic 
birthright to the lands it seized from Jordan 
in the 1967 War. After 21 years of Israeli rule 
and settlements in the West Bank, Palestin- 
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ian Arabs still outnumber Jews there 16 to 1. 
For demographic reasons alone, it is hard to 
see how "Greater" Israel can remain a Jew- 
ish state and still be a true democracy. Nor 
is an Israel whose soldiers are ordered to 
break teenagers’ bones the light unto the 
nations" that its Zionist founders wanted. 

Not incidentally, those founders—David 
Ben-Gurion and Chaim Weizmann—detested 
the Stern Gang that was implicated in ter- 
rorist bombings and assassinations. Shamir 
was one of its most notorious members. If Is- 
rael refuses to budge on the West Bank, it 
could, over time, become just another Le- 
vantine war zone pretending to be a country, 
in which latter-day equivalents of the Stern 
Gang battle with the most extremist of the 
Palestinians. 

Like all other Administrations since 1967, 
the new leadership in Washington believes 
that Israel must at some point trade some of 
the West Bank for peace. The U.S. opened а 
dialogue with the P.L.O. last year because it 
hoped the organization was redefining the 
first two words of its name: the Palestine“ 
to be liberated'“ is оп the West Bank; it 
does not include pre-1967 Israel. As part of an 
eventual agreement, the U.S. is looking for 
reciprocal territorial concessions by Israel. 

But forcing the issue now will do no good 
and could do harm by giving Shamir an ex- 
cuse to dig in his heels. Likud has consoli- 
dated its strength in recent local elections, 
во it would be folly to peg American diplo- 
macy to the more pliable policies of the 
weakened Labor Party. 

Left to his own devices and instincts, 
Shamir would come to the U.S. with his jaw 
out, his dukes up and nothing in his pocket. 
The idea of a “Shamir initiative’’ sounds 
like a contradiction in terms. His preferred 
role is still that of defiant custodian of the 
status quo. 

But the status quo is untenable. That is 
the message Shamir has been getting not 
just from the Palestinian stone throwers but 
from their antagonists in the Israeli army as 
well. It is a reminder of the enduring human- 
ism and idealism of the Zionist state that 
many of its warriors hate breaking bones 
and say so to their Prime Minister. 

So Shamir knows he needs to make a 
move, if only to escape the impression that 
he alone is standing still while events run 
beyond his control. He is expected to arrive 
with a proposal for elections among the Pal- 
estinians on the West Bank, followed by ne- 
gotiations between those elected representa- 
tives and Israel. He wants to buy time by 
avoiding the question of whether Israeli 
withdrawal from—and Arab sovereignty 
over—the West Bank might someday be on 
the agenda of those negotiations. The Bush 
Administration will probably not insist that 
he bless the idea of territorial compromise in 
advance, but as his part of the bargain he 
had better not rule it out forever. That 
would probably be as much flexibility as the 
U.S. or the Arabs are likely to get out of this 
Israeli leader. But it might be enough to re- 
start the diplomatic process; and perhaps 
that process will continue long enough for 
other Israeli statesmen to decide where it fi- 
nally leads. 


[From Time magazine, Aug. 20, 1990] 
AMERICA ABROAD; THE DANGERS OF 
DEMONIZATION 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

According to a perverse law of inter- 
national politics, hard-liners on opposing 
sides tend to reinforce each other's stubborn- 
ness and influence, especially in times of 
tension. Consider the interaction between 
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Baghdad and Jerusalem. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir's Likud government is hop- 
ing that Iraq's conquest of Kuwait will make 
it easier for Israel to retain possession of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. 


Before the crisis broke, Shamir's Foreign 
Minister, David Levy, intended to visit 
Washington last week for what had promised 
to be a tough session. Secretary of State 
James Baker was prepared to bear down hard 
on the need to jump-start the peace process 
that Shamir let stall last spring. Both Bush 
and Congress have grown impatient with the 
Likud's ingenuity in finding excuses not to 
negotiate with the Palestinians. 


Levy's trip has now been postponed until 
early next month. Thanks to Saddam, Levy 
will probably find his American hosts less in- 
sistent on Israeli concessions. A full-scale 
confrontation in the Middle East makes this 
an inauspicious time for the U.S. to be pres- 
suring its closest ally in the area. Besides, 
the Iraqi dictator's well-publicized embraces 
last week of Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion chairman Yasser Arafat and the Precar- 
ious Little King of Jordan make it all the 
easier for hawkish Israelis to say: You ex- 
pect us to deal with these people? 


The American answer to that question 
ought still to be yes. The Likud is using the 
current upheaval to underscore one reason 
for the Arab-Israeli conflict—the bellicosity 
and treacherousness of its radical neigh- 
bors—while obscuring another—Israeli in- 
transigence and expansionism. As long as Is- 
rael refuses to budge from any of the occu- 
pied territory and as long as it continues to 
repress the Palestinians who live there, Is- 
raeli policy will be a source of instability; 
and the U.S., as Israel's friend and guardian, 
will pay a price in its ability to deal with 
Arabs of all stripes, moderates as well as 
radicals. 


Iraq's aggression has inflicted another, 
more subtle kind of collateral damage on the 
prospects for peace between Israel and the 
Arabs. No sooner had word of the attack 
reached the outside world than politicians, 
pundits and editorial cartoonists in the U.S. 
and Europe, including Germany—and par- 
ticularly in Israel—were identifying Saddam 
with Adolf Hitler, and Kuwait in 1990 with 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. One purveyor of this 
parallel even found historical prototypes for 
King Hussein (Benito Mussolini) and Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt (Neville Cham- 
berlain). 


In the case of Saddam, the name-calling is 
far from preposterous. He has unleashed а 
blitzkrieg against a weak country on his bor- 
der and committed mass murder—using poi- 
son gas, no less—on Iraq's Kurdish minority. 
But there is nonetheless something per- 
nicious about the analogy. Regardless of how 
those making the comparison try to qualify 
its implications, there is a danger that many 
of their readers and listeners will, at least 
subliminally, take the point to its invidious 
extreme: Saddam equals Hitler, ergo Arabs 
equal Nazis. As a brutalizing corollary, the 
forces fighting the Jewish state, from P.L.O. 
commandos to the child warriors of the 
intifadeh, can too easily appear as agents of 
a new Holocaust. 


Saddam has done enough on his own to 
make the Middle East a more dangerous 
place than it was two weeks ago. His critics, 
in their justifiable outrage, should be careful 
not to feed, however inadvertently, the tend- 
ency that already exists on all sides in that 
region to demonize adversaries. 
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[From Time magazine, June 3, 1991] 
AMERICA ABROAD: WHAT GOOD FRIENDS ARE 
FoR 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

The U.S. has "special relationships" with 
half a dozen or so countries. Near the top of 
the list are Israel and Japan. The U.S. was 
instrumental in the founding of the Jewish 
state in 1948, and almost 6 million American 
Jews could be automatically entitled to citi- 
zenship there. The case of Japan is more am- 
biguous but no less special. The U.S. used A- 
bombs to finish off a militaristic empire, 
then helped rebuild what has become an eco- 
nomic superpower. 

Both relationships are strained these days. 
The Likud government's commitment to the 
de facto annexation of the occupied West 
Bank, hence to the open-ended subjugation 
of its Palestinian population, hinders the 
U.S.'s ongoing effort to broker a Middle East 
peace and jeopardizes Israel as a humane and 
democratic society. 

Ties between Tokyo and Washington are 
frayed as a result of bad American habits, 
notably an addiction to debt, as well as pred- 
atory Japanese trade practices. 

But if the U.S. is having trouble with both 
Israel and Japan, these two countries have 
had practically nothing to do with each 
other. Without ever admitting it was doing 
so, Japan has aided and abetted the Arabs in 
their 43-year-old economic boycott of Israel. 
The U.S., Canada and some countries in 
Western Europe have laws against compa- 
nies’ abiding by the boycott. The Japanese 
kept mumbling that they favored free trade, 
but that the private sector" must make its 
own decisions on commercial grounds. 

In fact, there is no such thing as a private 
sector in Japan. Hither that or there is noth- 
ing but the private sector. For years Japan 
Inc. has had a one-dimensional foreign pol- 
icy: what's good for Japanese exports is good 
for Japan. Since there were many times 
more customers for Toyota and Nippon Steel 
in the Arab and Islamic worlds than in Is- 
rael, Japan abided by the boycott. 

That's begun to change. In April, Toyota 
announced it would sell cars directly to Is- 
rael. Nissan and Mazda are expected to fol- 
low. For the first time, Japan is adding a 
representative of the powerful Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry to the staff 
of its embassy in Israel. El Al is being al- 
lowed to open service between Tel Aviv and 
Tokyo (via Moscow). 

Israeli diplomats consider these moves to 
be modest and tentative but welcome none- 
theless. American Jewish leaders and mem- 
bers of Congress have been lobbying hard for 
the staff. So, much more quietly, have some 
younger civil servants inside several Japa- 
nese ministries. They see their country's 
compliance with the boycott as symptomatic 
of the parochialism and selfishness that have 
until now marked Japan's definition of its 
role in the world. 

The Reagan and Bush administrations 
have helped too. Former Secretary of State 
George Shultz raised the issue repeatedly. 
James Baker and most of his senior deputies 
have done the same. During a meeting in 
California in April, President George Bush 
told Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu that the 
end of the gulf war might be an opportunity 
for Japan to have closer relations with Is- 
rael." Kaifu agreed, adding that the Arab 
boycott was undesirable.“ Vice President 
Dan Quayle, who met with Kaifu in Tokyo 
last week, pressed for more steps in the right 
direction. 

This story, while unfinished, already has a 
moral: the Japanese need gai-atsu, or outside 
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pressure, almost as much as they resent it. 
By leaning hard on its friends in Tokyo, the 
U.S. is doing a favor for Japan as well as Is- 
rael. But, then, what else are special rela- 
tionships for? 

[From Time Magazine, Oct. 7, 1991] 
AMERICA ABROAD; THEY COME BEARING HOPE 
(By Strobe Talbott) 

When I visited Israel earlier this year, the 
night flight from Cairo taxied to а spot be- 
tween two El Al jumbo jets that were al- 
ready disgorging onto the tarmac a profusion 
of joyous, exhausted humanity. Standing in 
line for customs, I was engulfed by a sibilant 
jabber that I recognized from other jour- 
neys—to Moscow, Minsk, Kiev, Tbilisi, 
Tashkent, Baku, Irkutsk. 

The people around me were the latest of 
the 1 million immigrants from the U.S.S.R. 
who are expected to swell the Jewish popu- 
lation of Israel nearly 30% in the coming 
years. I've thought about them a lot іп the 
past few weeks. 

In the short term, they're part of the prob- 
lem that's poisoning Israel's relations with 
far-off American friends and diminishing the 
chances of peace with its nearby Arab en- 
emies. 

The Likud government has been using the 
massive influx of Soviet Jews to justify a tri- 
pling in settlement activity in the occupied 
territories. Never mind that few of the new 
arrivals have any desire to live in the West 
Bank or Golan Heights; never mind that 
even though Israel is a small country, 
there's still plenty of undeveloped real estate 
inside the pre-1967 borders. 

Likud is bent on settling the territories to 
ensure their defacto annexation and preclude 
any exchange of land for peace. If Housing 
Minister Ariel Sharon had his way, the Tro- 
jan horse would be filled with immigrants 
speaking Russian. 

George Bush, quite rightly, doesn't want 
the U.S. to subsidize Sharon's operation. 
That's why Bush has asked Congress to hold 
off granting Israel $10 billion in loan guaran- 
tees to help in the absorption“ of the So- 
viet Jews. Bush's critics, in both Israel and 
the U.S., have accused him of playing a 
crude and cynical game with the immi- 
grants, holding them hostage to his political 
objectives. It's the right charge, but it 
should be aimed at Sharon, not Bush. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir is also 
dead set against conceding one square inch 
of the West Bank. Inaugurating a new settle- 
ment last week, he vowed that all our terri- 
tories that can be built on will be populated 
by Jews to the end of the horizon." But at 
least Shamir is motivated by a sense of what 
he believes to be the historical birthright of 
his people. 

Sharon's goal, by contrast, has less to do 
with an ideological commitment to Greater 
Israel than with the aggrandizement of his 
personal power. His strategy, breathtakingly 
obvious and all too promising, seems to be to 
subvert the peace process, provoke a crisis 
with Washington and then elbow Shamir 
aside in the resulting Cabinet upheaval. 

For Sharon, the Soviet Jews have appeared 
at just the right moment. Desperate for 
somewhere to live, they're natural constitu- 
ents of the Housing Minister. Many are easy 
recruits for Likud—if only because the alter- 
native, the Labor party, files a red flag, cele- 
brates May Day and has been known to sing 
the Internationale. 

Nonetheless, because they've come to stay, 
"the Russians," as they're often called, may 
in the long run be part of the salvation of 
their new homeland. They joined the aliyah 
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(literally, the ascent”) in order to move up 
in the world. They didn't leave an expansion- 
ist, totalitarian empire that repressed its 
minorities only to become citizens of a garri- 
son state at war with its neighbors as well as 
with 1.7 million embittered, disfranchised 
and mutinous Palestinians. 

Nor are the Soviet Jews happy at the pros- 
pect of foundering in another bureaucratized, 
militarized, socialistic economy. They don't 
just need places to live—they need meaning- 
ful, productive jobs. Even if they bring noth- 
ing but what they can carry in two suitcases, 
they are rich in education, skill and ambi- 
tion. Already there are enough doctors for а 
clinic on every corner, enough musicians for 
a string quartet in every apartment building 
and enough engineers and computer pro- 
grammers for a booming, high-tech, export- 
oriented manufacturing sector on the order 
of Taiwan's or Singapore's. 

Yet Israel is too burdened by defense 
spending and too isolated internationally. 
especially in its own region, to take advan- 
tage of the infusion of human capital that 
the Soviets Jews represent. 

Writing last April in the weekly magazine 
the Jerusalem Report, Natan Sharansky, а 
former prisoner of conscience in the U.S.S.R. 
and a leading spokesman for Soviet Jews, 
complained that “іп the existing stagnant 
economic and political system, there is no 
place for the enormous energy the immi- 
grants bring with them.“ Unless Israel devel- 
ops an open economy," he warned, the Zi- 
onist dream itself will be in jeopardy. 
Sharansky picked up that theme again in 
the latest issue of the Report: ‘‘Whether this 
exodus will become a great blessing or a ter- 
rible burden for our country depends on how 
our government meets the challenge.” 

Sooner or later, Israel will face a stark 
choice: either it can have Arab lands or it 
can have Arab markets; either it can absorb 
the West Bank or it can absorb the Soviet 
Jews. 

Last week several planeloads of newcomers 
arrived at Ben-Gurion Airport. Fortunately, 
most of them will be around a lot longer 
than Sharon and Shamir. 

Mr. MCCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, first, I 
would like to say to the Senator from 
Ohio, who I see has left the floor, I 
apologize if I inconvenienced him. The 
fact is I had asked for а specific 
amount of time and I had asked earlier 
today if I could address the Senate at 
this particular time. I am more than 
agreeable for the Senator from Ohio to 
proceed after I conclude my remarks, 
but since we are on the Talbott nomi- 
nation, that is the subject of my re- 
marks and I had asked for this particu- 
lar time and it had been agreed to, it is 
my understanding, by both sides. 

I would prefer to proceed with my re- 
marks and then, if the Senator from 
Ohio wishes to address the Senate as in 
morning business, that would be per- 
fectly agreeable to me. I hope there is 
no misunderstanding or inconvenience. 

Mr. President, last spring I addressed 
the Senate in opposition to the con- 
firmation of Strobe Talbott to serve as 
Ambassador at Large and Special Ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State for the 
New Independent States. My opposition 
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was based on my grave concern that as 
a statesman, Ambassador Talbott 
would exercise the same flawed judg- 
ment about urgent matters of State 
that he consistently demonstrated as a 
journalist. 

At the time, I explained my opposi- 
tion in the following terms: 

My opposition is neither partisan nor per- 
sonal. I take no pleasure in denying support 
to the President's choice for this critically 
important post. I am aware that Mr. Talbott 
is а close friend of the President, and I am 
generally disposed to defer to the Com- 
mander in Chief's choice of personnel to im- 
plement his foreign policy. But if I find a 
nominee's judgment to be consistently in 
error on questions of such great importance 
to our national security as I have found to be 
the case with Mr. Talbott, then I cannot in 
good conscience vote to confirm his appoint- 
ment. 

I suspected that Ambassador 
Talbott's flawed judgment, consequen- 
tial as а policy analyst, would prove 
even more important as a policymaker. 
Mr. President, I take no satisfaction in 
saying that Ambassador  Talbott's 
record in office over the last 9 months 
has confirmed my original concern. 

Thus, I must again voice my strong 
opposition to the nomination of Strobe 
Talbott, this time to an even more im- 
portant office, Deputy Secretary of 
State, an office where Ambassador 
Talbott's proclivity for zealously de- 
fending one's thesis beyond the bounds 
of logic and truth and wisdom will po- 
tentially endanger our national inter- 
ests in a much larger area of the globe 
than he has heretofore had the oppor- 
tunity to effect. 

Frankly, I find alarming the prospect 
that Ambassador Talbott could possess 
the same ability to influence our pol- 
icy in Korea that he has had with re- 
gard to our policies in Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. 

While I am under no illusion that a 
majority of my colleagues will join me 
in opposing this nomination, I would 
caution Senators to consider very care- 
fully the unfortunate parallels between 
Ambassador Talbott's record as a jour- 
nalist and his record as a policymaker 
before voting to confirm him. 

In my previous statement, I quoted 
generously from Ambassador Talbott's 
many essays for Time magazine to sup- 
port my contention that while he occa- 
sionally responded by modifying his 
reasoning for finding fault in United 
States policies toward the Soviet 
Union, he never waivered in his conclu- 
sions. More often than not, his conclu- 
sions found the policies of Presidents 
Reagan and Bush toward the Soviet 
Union to be reckless, dangerously sim- 
ple minded, unnecessarily provocative, 
and ultimately counterproductive. 

Throughout the last decade, Ambas- 
sador Talbott challenged virtually 
every  Reagan-Bush initiative to 
counter the Soviet threat, arguing var- 
iously that anti-Soviet diplomacy and 
rhetoric from Washington only under- 
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mined Soviet reformers; that United 
States positions in arms control nego- 
tiations would never be accepted by the 
Kremlin; that the Soviets would match 
any United States defense buildup, be 
they offensive or defensive weapons. 

When subsequent developments dis- 
credited Mr. Talbott’s opinions, he 
quickly dismissed the accomplish- 
ments of Reagan and Bush policies by 
either questioning the value of the ac- 
complishment or by rejecting the rel- 
evance of U.S. policies to these devel- 
opments. When the Soviets acceded to 
the terms of the INF Treaty, Talbott 
questioned whether the elimination of 
an entire class of nuclear weapons in 
Europe was a result we should have 
asked for? And do we want it now?" 

When the Soviet Union not only 
failed to match the U.S. defense build- 
up but collapsed while trying to do so, 
when one Soviet reformer was replaced 
by an even more ambitious reformer, 
Mr. Talbott refused to credit the con- 
tainment policies of 40 years with that 
singular achievement. Instead, he chas- 
tised the “hawks” of the cold war de- 
bate for consistently overestimating 
Soviet strength and attributing the So- 
viet system's collapse solely to its own 
inadequacies and defects. 

Mr. President, I wonder if Ambas- 
sador Talbott could identify those cold 
war hawks who exaggerated Soviet 
strength more often than he did as he 
dismissed everything from cruise mis- 
siles to Pershing II's to SDI as feckless 
provocations of Soviet fears of encir- 
clement, provocations which the Sovi- 
ets would ultimately overcome? Why 
did not Ambassador Talbott consider 
the inadequacies and defects of the So- 
viet system when he reckoned Soviet 
military might to be impervious to the 
puny efforts of the West to correct the 
cold war balance of power? 

“The doves in the great debate of the 
past 40 years were right all along," 
Ambassador Talbott wrote in 1990. But 
who among Ambassador  Talbott's 
doves concurred with Ronald Reagan's 
1982 address to the British Parliament 
envisioning the West's triumph over 
the Soviet threat in our lifetime? Who 
among them shared President Reagan's 
belief that “а new age is not only pos- 
sible but probable." Who among these 
visionary doves did not wince when 
Ronald Reagan brought a little hon- 
esty to the cold war debate accurately 
describing the nature of the Soviet em- 
pire as evil? 

Who among them truly believed that 
as Lech Walesa scaled the wall of the 
Gdansk shipyards he in effect breached 
the fortifications of the Soviet empire? 
Who among them thought Vaclav 
Havel, and every other courageous East 
European who braved the imperial 
wrath of the Kremlin could by their 
courage restore their national sov- 
ereignty? Who among them grasped the 
real power of one dissident, one 
Sakharov, one Shcharansky, one re- 
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fusenik to defy the prerogatives of the 
police state and hasten its collapse? 

I do not fault Ambassador Talbott for 
not envisioning the demise of the So- 
viet Union. Only a few people possessed 
such wisdom, and I was certainly not 
among their number. But I do fault 
Ambassador Talbott for claiming after 
the fact that the doves of the great de- 
bate, among whom we can include Am- 
bassador Talbott, saw it coming all 
along and hastened its arrival. 

He could have spared a few words of 
praise for Soviet dissidents, for Soli- 
darity, for Afghan rebels, for the people 
of Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania and every captive na- 
tion where good triumphed over evil. 
And he could have given a little of the 
credit to those Western statesmen— 
those hawks—who had the honesty to 
call evil evil, the wisdom to see its de- 
feat, and the courage to proclaim it be- 
fore it happened. 

Mr. President, I will return to Am- 
bassador Talbott’s opinions as a com- 
mentator on foreign policy later in my 
remarks. But I would now like to ex- 
amine his record as a statesman, a 
record I find to be just as flawed as his 
record as a journalist. 

"Less shock, more therapy." It is 
ironic that a prolific writer like Am- 
bassador Talbott has come to be associ- 
ated with that pithy remark more than 
any other. Perhaps it is the price a 
journalist pays when he enters govern- 
ment service. One learns that musing 
out loud is a risky hobby when every 
day dozens of foreign embassies report 
back to their governments every utter- 
ance of senior American officials. 
Being cavalier in one's remarks is a 
luxury which statesmen should not 
share with journalists. I suspect Am- 
bassador Talbott understands that rule 
better now that he has had to endure 
considerable criticism for uttering his 
clever, but reckless prescription for 
Russian reform. But utter it, he did. 
And the criticism he has received for it 
has been deserved. 

The most powerful criticism came 
from a leading Russian reformer 
former Finance Minister Boris 
Fyodorov, as he left the Yeltsin gov- 
ernment. According to Fyodorov, Am- 
bassador Talbott had ''stabbed Russian 
reform in the back.“ 

I asked Ambassador Talbott about 
that criticism in a question I submit- 
ted for the record at his confirmation 
hearing. He responded by saying that 
his remark had been widely misinter- 
preted," and that he had merely meant 
that reform should be pursued in а 
way that alleviates the social pain 
caused by the transition from a com- 
mand economy to a market economy." 
He went on to stress the importance of 
controlling inflation in Russia and that 
he understood Fyodorov's “frustration 
with the events of recent months." Fi- 
nally, he boldly stated that the Clinton 
administration's support for 
Fyodorov's cause is beyond question.” 
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Well, Mr. Fyodorov saw fit to ques- 
tion it, along with former Deputy 
Prime Minister Gaidar and other Rus- 
sian reformers. With President Clinton, 
Vice President GORE, Secretary Chris- 
topher, Ambassador Talbott, and much 
of the administration's Russian policy 
team in Moscow last month, I would 
think that reformers like Gaidar and 
Fyodorov could have had their con- 
cerns about United States support for 
serious reform assuaged. Why was it 
that the President and Ambassador 
Talbott, two very articulate and per- 
suasive men, were not able to correct 
Fyodorov's misinterpretation of 
Talbott's remark? 

I suspect it is because they had cause 
to believe that Ambassador Talbott’s 
remark correctly indicated that the 
pace and extent of reform has become 
less important to the administration. 

Surely, United States assistance can 
address some of the dislocation that 
precedes real economic and political 
reform. But, in political campaign par- 
lance—which I am sure this adminis- 
tration understands—the United States 
should never get off message in its in- 
sistence to Moscow that urgent, sys- 
temic reform is the quickest way out of 
Russia's current mess. Most of that 
mess has not been caused by rapid eco- 
nomic changes, but by half-hearted ef- 
forts to privatize huge state-run indus- 
tries, and control inflation. 

Recently, Ambassador Talbott ex- 
plained that United States assistance 
can continue even if IMF assistance 
cannot. He went on to say that a 
“major goal of our assistance program 
is the development of 'islands of suc- 
cess' at the regional and local levels, 
with the hope that these islands will 
have a spillover effect into less reform- 
minded areas." That is all well and 
good, but United States assistance will 
not be very effective without the mac- 
roeconomics reforms that Moscow now 
seems to fear. If the Russian Central 
Bank doesn't quit printing rubles, na- 
tional economic chaos will overwhelm 
any island of success.” 

Admittedly, some of the administra- 
tion's rhetoric in recent weeks has 
stressed their commitment to promot- 
ing real reform in Russia. Unfortu- 
nately, all too often in the administra- 
tion's foreign policies there has been a 
yawning chasm between rhetoric and 
action. I will judge their commitment 
by their deeds and not their words. 
Ambassador Talbott's admonition not- 
withstanding, until such time that I 
have evidence of а sustained adminis- 
tration insistence on urgent, systemic 
economic reform in Russia, I will con- 
tinue to have questions about that 
commitment. 

Other criticisms have been leveled at 
the administration and Ambassador 
Talbott in particular for developing aid 
programs that leave other former So- 
viet republics waiting for the table 
scraps left over from our generous as- 
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sistance to Russia. And I also note the 
concerns raised by the chairman and 
ranking Republican of the Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee, Senators 
LEAHY and MCCONNELL, who have com- 
plained about the lack of a coherent 
strategy to guide our aid program. 

The most distressing recent mani- 
festation of Ambassador Talbott’s pre- 
occupation with Kremlin sensitivities 
is the administration’s Partnership for 
Peace proposal. This proposal in effect 
denies NATO membership to the 
Visegrad countries, offering them in- 
stead membership in a sort of junior 
auxiliary where the terms and require- 
ments of their association with NATO 
have been left deliberately vague. 

The Wall Street Journal credits Am- 
bassador Talbott with almost single- 
handedly preventing an offer of provi- 
sional NATO membership to Eastern 
Europe’s new democracies because the 
move would feed Russian paranoia and 
weaken Mr. Yeltsin. 

Mr. President, the United States 
should substantially assist the politi- 
cal and economic transformation of 
Russia. But we should work just as 
hard at preparing for the consequences 
of failure as we do pursuing the bene- 
fits of success. We should make clear to 
Russia that we appreciate the impor- 
tance of Russian stability to our own 
security. But we should make equally 
clear to Russia that we are free to pur- 
sue all opportunities for enhancing our 
security and that of our allies. 

Why should the United States forgo 
opportunities to expand the frontiers of 
NATO ever further from the plains of 
Germany while Russia feels free to 
meddle in the affairs of newly inde- 
pendent nations on its borders—a med- 
dling which, by and large, has been tac- 
itly tolerated by the Clinton adminis- 
tration? A Harvard University report 
released last January concluded that 
the U.S. is acquiescing in the de facto 
reconstitution of the U.S.S.R. by turn- 
ing its head as Russia maneuvers its 
way back into the affairs of all its 
former republics.” 

Giving the Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, 
Hungarians and others a date certain 
for NATO membership should they 
meet a specific set of political and eco- 
nomic conditions is sound security pol- 
icy and morally right. NATO is and al- 
ways has been a defensive alliance. 
That Russia should fear encirclement 
by a security guarantee to the Czech 
republic is absurd. 

Talbott's narrow concern with Mos- 
cow—a concern which one journalist 
has described as yielding“ to rather 
than confronting the Kremlin—has 
begun to attract greater criticism. 

Duke University Russian scholar 
Jerry Hough described Talbott's views 
as “extraordinarily dubious and dan- 
gerous." Richard Haas calls them ‘‘un- 
realistic,” and Zbigniew Brzezinski 
contends that Talbott suffers from a 
*"Russocentric obsession which is trou- 
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bling." Lately, journalist Morton 
Kondrake, as well as former Bush ad- 
ministration foreign policy  profes- 
sionals such as Robert Zoellick and 
Brent Scowcroft, and a great many 
other observers have raised concerns 
about that obsession as well. 

Mr. President, I want to touch on an- 
other concern which has recently been 
raised about the nominee. I believe 
other Senators will address Ambas- 
sador Talbott’s writings about the 
United States/Israel relationship in 
greater detail, but I want to register 
my concern over the tone and sub- 
stance of some of those writings. 

I understand that quotes lifted from 
larger essays can magnify the import 
of those quotes beyond the author’s in- 
tention. In fairness, some of the quotes 
which have been cited recently, when 
read in context, are qualified some- 
what. However, the nature of many of 
these opinions, read in or out of con- 
text, substantially exceed that Ambas- 
sador Talbott described as “ргоуоса- 
біуе.” They are insulting, immature, 
and incorrect. 

In а 1981 article entitled: What to 
Do About Israel," Talbott contended 
that: "Israel was well on its way to be- 
coming not just a dubious asset but an 
outright liability.” Ambassador 
Talbott now claims that his thinking 
about the value of the United States/Is- 
raeli relationship has evolved, and that 
the opinion expressed in that article 
was wrong. 

I will leave it to others to determine 
whether Talbott’s mea culpa соп- 
stitutes the real thing or just a con- 
firmation conversion. I must admit 
that, at a minimum, I find his retrac- 
tion to be refreshing since it is one of 
the rare occasions I know of when Am- 
bassador Talbott has conceded that he 
is capable of making mistakes in judg- 
ment. 

Both Democrat and Republican mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee expressed their concern over the in- 
sensitivity of many of Ambassador 
Talbott’s writings on United States/Is- 
rael relations. Often cited was Ambas- 
sador Talbott’s 1990 essay, entitled, 
“How Israel is like Iraq," drawing 
some comparisons between  Yitzak 
Shamir and Saddam Hussein. 

Talbott wrote that Shamir's talk of 
a greater Israel is as ominous for the 
prospects of there ever being real and 
lasting peace in the region as Saddam's 
militant nostalgia for Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s Babylonian empire.“ 

He went on to assert that Ariel 
Sharon is busily creating new facts in 
the form of Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank. Saddam too is in the new 
facts business with his systematic ob- 
literation of Kuwaiti nationhood.” 

Again to be fair, Talbott did draw 
distinctions between Israel and Iraq in 
that article, and he has also recently 
apologized for the comparisons he did 
draw characterizing them as invidi- 
ous." Indeed they were. 
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Another Talbott comment that dis- 
tressed a good many people was his ref- 
erence to Israel’s meddling in Amer- 
ican politics and his description of 
Menachem Begin's appreciation for the 
political influence that the American 
Jewish community wielded being ''far 
beyond their numbers.“ I do not accuse 
Ambassador Talbott of antisemitism. 
But as many other Senators pointed 
out to Ambassador Talbott such char- 
acterizations of Jewish political influ- 
ence quite often find their way into the 
most despicable antisemitic tracts. 

Mr. President, I do not know Mr. 
Talbott personally nor am I trained in 
psychoanalysis. My speculation on why 


Ambassador Talbott, in Dr. 
Brzezinski's words, has a 
"Russocentric obsession" would be 


purely subjective. Suffice it to say that 
in both his journalistic and govern- 
ment careers, Talbott has manifested 
such an obsession, an obsession which 
has often been at odds with the na- 
tional interest. 

To illustrate that point let me cite 
two quotes about SDI, the first is from 
а 1983 column by Ambassador Talbott. 
He wrote: 

If the U.S. tried to erect the sort of protec- 
tive umbrella Reagan has in mind, the So- 
viet Union would suspect that the U.S. was 
seeking the capability of destroying the 
USSR with impunity. To forestall that, the 
Soviets would no doubt accelerate their own 
already considerable research into defensive 
weapons, while simultaneously refining their 
offensive weapons in order to beat“ or 
"penetrate" whatever ABM system the U.S. 
devises. In that sense, the worst sin against 
strategic sensibility is а good defense—par- 
ticularly the kind of prevent defense" 
Reagan has in mind. 

Now, let me quote а far more astute 
analyst of the Soviet regime, Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn: 

The Cold War was essentially won by Ron- 
ald Reagan when he embarked on the star 
wars" program and the Soviet Union under- 
stood that it could not take the next step. 
Ending the Cold War had nothing to do with 
Gorbachev's generosity; he was compelled to 
end it. He had no choice but to disarm. 

Mr. President, in recent years a great 
many former Soviet officials have cor- 
roborated Solzhenitsyn's view that SDI 
and the Reagan defense buildup helped 
force the Soviet Union into bankruptcy 
and greatly accelerated the break up of 
the Soviet Empire and the democratic 
reforms underway in Russia today. 

In response to questions during his 
confirmation process, Ambassador 
Talbott allowed that he had a social re- 
lationship with a Mr. Victor Louis, an 
established disinformation agent for 
the KGB who long masqueraded аз а 
journalist. Ambassador Talbott has 
maintained that irrespective of Victor 
Louis' covert assignment to spread So- 
viet disinformation through the arti- 
cles of unsuspecting Western journal- 
ists, Louis never influenced Mr. 
Talbott's work..I will take Ambassador 
Talbott at his word. 

However, I could also observe that 
given Ambassador Talbott’s facility as 
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a journalist to embrace a considerable 
variety of Soviet diplomatic strategies, 
Victor Louis might have seen no fur- 
ther need to use Ambassador Talbott’s 
columns as vehicles for Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. President, I have taken up a con- 
siderable amount of the Senate’s time, 
and I will conclude my remarks in a 
moment. In closing, let me stress my 
primary concern about this nominee. I 
have no doubt that Ambassador 
Talbott is an intelligent, industrious, 
and dedicated public servant. But it is 
my belief that Ambassador Talbott 
lacks sound judgment about most of 
the critical foreign policy questions of 
our time. I have found sufficient evi- 
dence of this failing in Ambassador 
Talbott’s record as a journalist and his 
record in government. 

Until his recent retraction of re- 
marks about Israel, I knew of no occa- 
sion when Ambassador Talbott had ad- 
mitted making an error in judgment 
despite the fact that many of his ex- 
pressed opinions about Russia, and 
United States policy toward the Soviet 
Union have been thoroughly discred- 
ited by other more experienced observ- 
ers and by subsequent historical devel- 
opments. 

This, then, is my greatest concern 
about Strobe Talbott. A person so re- 
luctant to admit error when confronted 
with abundant evidence of his bad judg- 
ment is probably incapable of learning 
from his mistakes. This is an irritating 
failing in a journalism. It is a very dan- 
gerous attribute in a statesman. This 
flaw alone provides the Senate with 
sufficient justification to reject this 
nomination and I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to do so. 

Senator PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Washington is recognized. 

Мг. GORTON. Mr. President, I do 
note that my friend from Illinois, Sen- 
ator SIMON, has been here for some 
time. How much time is he going to 
use? 

Mr. SIMON. If I could have 3 min- 
utes, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I am de- 
lighted to yield to my friend from Illi- 
nois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. PELL. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, Strobe 
Talbott has written some things that I 
wish he had not written. Strobe 
Talbott has written some things that 
he wishes he had not written. 

Part of being a journalist is you 
write a great deal—sometimes with 
wisdom; sometimes lacking it. 
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Part of being a public official is we 
speak a great deal. I am sure if some- 
one went back over the speeches of 
PAUL SIMON, you will find some things 
that I wish I had not said. That might 
even be true of the Senator from Colo- 
rado or the Senator from Rhode Island 
or the Senator from Washington or the 
Senator from Arizona. 

But the question is: First, does he 
have the basic skills and ability to be 
a good Deputy Secretary of State? I 
think he does. That is my judgment. I 
have worked with him on some things. 

The second question, and a very sen- 
sitive one and an important one: Does 
he harbor an attitude toward Israel 
that has some tone that should not be 
there? 

I was interested in his response to 
the questions from Senator HELMS and 
Senator BIDEN. My judgment is that he 
has learned in this process; he has 
learned about our concerns; he is going 
to be more sensitive; he is going to be 
helpful in the Middle East situation 
and not harmful; and we would be wise 
to follow the President's recommenda- 
tion and advise and consent to his 
nomination. 

Sometimes we learn through mis- 
takes. That is true for all of us. I think 
Strobe Talbott has learned that he has 
to be more careful and that some 
things can be misinterpreted. 

The very basic question is: Is there 
any touch of anti-Semitism in his 
background? I do not think there is. I 
think we are not taking any huge gam- 
ble by approving the President’s rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I do not 
frequently vote against Presidential 
nominees who serve at the pleasure of 
the President. Barring unusual cir- 
cumstances, I believe the President 
should be allowed to pick whoever he 
believes can best serve his administra- 
tion, particularly in his capacity as 
Commander in Chief. 

Last April, however, I voted not to 
confirm Strobe Talbott as Ambassador 
at Large to the New Independent 
States. I based this decision on the 
only evidence of his character avail- 
able to the Senate at that time, his 
writings. Because Mr. Talbott had 
written some 150 articles between 1980 
and the early 1990's, and, because for 
most of that time I had been one of his 
readers, I considered myself qualified 
to evaluate him fairly. On the issue of 
United States policy toward the Soviet 
Union—Ambassador Talbott’s area of 
expertise—he was wrong on a great ma- 
jority of the major decisions made by 
the Reagan and Bush administrations, 
decisions that won the endgame of the 
cold war and led to the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Talbott began the 198075 by ex- 
pressing his agreement with the 
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Reagan administration on a number of 
assumptions about the Soviet Union. 
He saw its threat with a clear eye, find- 
ing it not only recently enlarged but 
dangerously active. In 1982, he reported 
Soviet military that was at least as 
powerful as the United States in some 
respects and more powerful in others,“ 
and a Soviet foreign policy that, ‘‘when 
the United States was shrinking from 
overseas commitments because of Viet- 
nam, * * * was busy making mischief, 
on its own and by proxy, in Africa, 
Indochina and Central America." 

But by 1983 Mr. Talbott began to op- 
pose Reagan policies aimed to meet 
that threat. His positions were based 
on arms control policies rather than 
military buildup, and included opposi- 
tion to the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, to increased funding for advanced 
technologies, and to President Rea- 
gan’s zero option initiative on inter- 
mediate missiles in Europe. 

On SDI, he wrote: 

If the U.S. tried to erect the sort of protec- 
tive umbrella Reagan has in mind, the So- 
viet Union would suspect that the U.S. was 
seeking the capability of destroying the 
U.S.S.R. with impunity. To forestall that, 
the Soviets would no doubt accelerate their 
own already considerable research into de- 
fensive weapons, while simultaneously refin- 
ing their offensive weapons in order to 
"beat" or “репебгабе” whatever ABM sys- 
tem the U.S. devises. In that sense, the worst 
sin against strategic stability is a good de- 
fense. 

Let me delete some words in that 
last sentence to convey the essence of 
Mr. Talbott’s thinking in the very area 
of foreign policy for which we are 
asked to confirm him: “Тһе worst sin 
* * * is a good defense.“ 

Two years later he capitulated com- 
pletely writing: 

If Reagan holds firm on Star Wars, he 
might as well abandon the pursuit of drastic 
reductions in existing Soviet weaponry. 

In fact, the Reagan administration 
did achieve major arms cuts, and 
former Soviet officials later acknowl- 
edged SDI to be a realistic proposal 
that improved our negotiating posi- 
tion. 

On the issues of advanced tech- 
nologies, such as the Tomahawk cruise 
missile, Mr. Talbott opposed increased 
funding not only because he saw no 
need for them, but because they would 
slow progress in arms control talks. In 
1983, he wrote: 

One of the burdens under which the admin- 
istration’s arms-control negotiators are la- 
boring is an injunction not to trade away or 
even accept, significant limitations on weap- 
ons systems where the U.S. has а techno- 
logical edge. For example, microelectronics 
and precision guidance put the U.S. cruise 
missile program well ahead of the U.S.S.R.'s. 
As a result, cruise missiles have been de- 
clared virtually out of bounds for restric- 
tions under START. This faith in technology 
as the solution to the country's military 
problems may be both forgetful about the 
past and shortsighted about the future. 

In fact, these claims were unfounded: 
Tomahawk cruise missiles were later 
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subject to a successful arms control 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Fur- 
thermore, less than a decade after his 
comments, the very missiles that he 
labelled ''shortsighted," rapidly accel- 
erated our victory in the Gulf war. 

Finally, Mr. Talbott devoted an en- 
tire book to denouncing President Rea- 
gan’s attempt to obtain a zero option 
agreement. He preferred a deal in 
which the United States would deploy 
fewer Pershing II's and allow the Sovi- 
ets to keep some of their heavy SS- 
20’s, all the while considering the zero 
option unrealistic and grandstanding. 
He wrote: “Пп Reagan’s opinion,] as 
No. 2, the United States must try hard- 
er; it must build up while the Soviet 
Union scales down. That is the premise 
on which both his START and INF 
theories are based, and it is dubious.” 

Yet, the United States signed an INF 
agreement accomplishing the zero op- 
tion initiative 5 years later, this one 
removing 850 United States weapons in 
return for 1,750 Soviet missiles sta- 
tioned not only in Europe, but in Asia 
as well. 

Mr. Talbott was dead wrong on three 
of the fundamental decisions of the 
cold war, and as the New Republic put 
it, "knew that Reagan’s bold and rude- 
ly moralistic rhetoric and the sanc- 
tions linked to human rights attacked 
the Soviet Union as its weakest point: 
Its political illegitimacy. And for pre- 
cisely that reason he opposed them.”’ 

All of Mr. Talbott's flawed sugges- 
tions and predictions, however, might 
well be forgiven if he had had the grace 
to admit to and learn from his mis- 
takes. After all, an ability to reevalu- 
ate the collapse of the Soviet Union 
would be one of the most valuable as- 
sets of an Ambassador at Large. 

But after the cold war was won, Mr. 
Talbott insisted that only the inherent 
weakness of the Soviet system was re- 
sponsible for our victory, and that 
President Reagan's military buildup 
was unnecessary. In 1990, he wrote: 

A new consensus is emerging, that the So- 
viet threat is not what it used to be. 'The real 
point, however, is that it never was. The 
doves in the great debate of the past 40 years 
were right all along. 

Yet, I can find no instance of Mr. 
Talbott predicting the imminent fall of 
the Soviet Union. Rather, 1982, he said: 

It would be wishful thinking to predict 
that international communism someday will 
either self-destruct or so exhaust itself in in- 
ternecine conflict that other nations will no 
longer be threatened. 

He goes on to say that— 

The sorry state of morale and well-being 
[in the east bloc] do not automatically mean 
the imminent demise of the system, at least 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Talbott did not predict the So- 
viet Union's demise until after it hap- 
pened. 

Instead of reflecting on his mistaken 
analysis, Mr. Talbott attempted to re- 
write history. He said: 
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If the Soviet Union had ever been as strong 
as the threatmongers believed, it would not 
be undergoing its current upheavals. Those 
events are actually a repudiation of the 
hawkish conventional wisdom that has 
largely prevailed over the past 40 years. 

Mr. Talbott apparently believes that 
the Soviet collapse discredits not just 
the Reagan and Bush military policies, 
put the entire post-World War II policy 
of containment. Nor would he allow 
that forcing the Soviet Union to spend 
20 to 25 percent of its GNP on defense 
might have helped bring about its dis- 
solution. 

While I may be biased with respect to 
President  Reagan's Soviet policy, 
former Soviet leaders cannot be. Two 
years ago, President Yeltsin stood in 
this Capitol to thank the Reagan and 
Bush administrations for their policies 
toward the Soviet Union, admitting 
that they contributed to the second 
Russian revolution. Mr. Talbott's in- 
ability to recognize this truth was per- 
haps the greatest indictment of his 
suitability for the ambassadorship: if 
he could not correctly evaluate the 
forces that toppled communism, I be- 
lieved, he was unlikely to appreciate 
the complicated forces that threaten a 
tenuous Russian reform. That failure 
argues with equal weight against his 
promotion. 

Today, however, as we consider Am- 
bassador Talbott for Deputy Secretary 
of State, we must examine his writings 
not only in regard to Russia, but with 
respect to the rest of the world as well. 
The most disturbing, no doubt, are the 
product of а 1981 article titled, ‘What 
To Do About Israel," in which Mr. 
Talbott joined the chorus of those who 
doubt the strategic worth of Israel to 
the United States. 

He wrote: 

The sad fact is that Israel is well on its 
way to becoming not just a dubious asset but 
an outright liability to American security 
interests, both in the Middle East and world- 
wide. 

The implications of that statement 
are devastating. If the United States 
ceases to consider Israel a strategic 
ally, Israe] may very well cease to 
exist. Moreover, Mr. Talbott made this 
statement 12 years ago. Since then, his 
predictions that Israel—a nation that 
at our request turned its cheek to Sad- 
dam Hussein's Scuds, and that has 
boldly embraced а dangerous peace 
process—have proven completely 
groundless. 

In other articles, Mr. Talbott com- 
pared Israel's administration of the 
West Bank to Iraq's pillaging of Ku- 
wait, and suggested that the United 
States condition aid to Israel on 
progress in the peace talks. During his 
hearings, Ambassador Talbott said he 
had simply changed his mind, that he 
now considered Israel a strategic ally 
that should not be pressured to make 
concessions in the peace process. Yet 
he also said that he made the com- 
ments because he knew “what was 
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good for [Israel].'" It is this same as- 
sumption that State Department offi- 
cials know better than Israel what is in 
Israel's best interests that too often 
taints the administration’s policies to- 
ward the Mideast peace process. 

After President Clinton’s meeting 
with President Assad, Charles 
Krauthammer wrote: 

The administration expects Israel to re- 
spond with radical territorial concessions to 
satisfy Assad, The heat is on. 

Such pressure ultimately works 
against our interests. The concession 
that the administration asks of Israel 
is the Golan Heights from which some- 
day may come a devastating Syrian of- 
fensive. In exchange, Syria has alleg- 
edly offered normal diplomatic ties, 
while remaining vague about the nu- 
merous steps required to achieve them. 
Israel should pursue these negotiations 
only to the extent that it benefits her 
well-being. Our role, in turn, is not to 
serve Syria, or Jordan, or even the Pal- 
estinians. Israel is our most important 
and stable ally in the region, and the 
party with the most to lose. If Ambas- 
sador Talbott is to serve our interests 
in the peace talks as Deputy Secretary 
of State, his views toward Israel will, 
indeed, need to have changed dramati- 
cally since 1981. 

Mr. President, again unlike the situ- 
ation 10 months ago when we last con- 
sidered Mr. Talbott’s ability to serve 
the Department of State, we now have 
his record. Indeed, we have the record 
of the entire Department of State. 

I find it bewildering that the admin- 
istration has chosen someone with lit- 
tle managerial experience for a post 
that requires enormous managerial 
skill, in an agency which has been con- 
sistently criticized for its inability to 
reorganize itself. On this issue alone, I 
believe the Ambassador's nomination 
invites serious skepticism. 

But even more relevant is an emerg- 
ing Russian policy that bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Ambassador 
Talbott’s views on the possibilities of 
Russian reform, and its potential 
threat to former Warsaw Pact nations. 
The most disturbing aspect of this pol- 
icy is its effect on the enlargement of 
NATO membership—an issue on which 
the Ambassador’s views have held sway 
over Secretary Christopher. 

Just as in the cold war, Mr. Talbott 
prefers a course that minimizes con- 
flict with Russia, the places all the 
eggs in his basket on that nation’s 
willingness and ability to reform. In 
January, he wrote in the Boston Globe 
that Russia’s economic reform was sta- 
bilizing. Days later two of its promi- 
nent leaders resigned, undercut by Mr. 
Talbott’s flip comment that the Rus- 
sian election called for less shock and 
more therapy and the Russian Prime 
Minister said he was considering wage 
and price controls. Russian officials, 
meanwhile, claim their right to sta- 
bilize the near-abroad, while interfer- 
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ing in Georgia, Azerbaijan, and other 
neighboring republics, and Mr. 
Zhirinovsky brandishes a map which 
places much of Europe, not to mention 
Alaska, under Russian control. Even 
so, the United States has not developed 
a strategy for protecting Eastern Euro- 
pean nations. 

Part of the problem is a policy that 
has focused too narrowly on furthering 
Russian reform, and has interpreted 
that effort as including the appease- 
ment of, rather than confrontation 
with, Russian nationalism. 

While I support our efforts to pro- 
mote reform in Russia, we should real- 
ize that our attempts to affect Russia’s 
internal struggles can be only margin- 
ally effective. Everything so far—from 
aid, to public shows of support, to over- 
looking violations of democratic prac- 
tice—had no influence on December 
election returns in which totalitarian 
forces won nearly half the vote. We 
should proceed with an understanding 
that Russia's fate is almost entirely in 
Russia’s hands, and that its democratic 
neighbors need the promise of security. 

Our current policy not only ignores 
the security of nations clearly dedi- 
cated to democracy, free markets and 
the West; it encourages Russian na- 
tionalism. In effect, we have given Rus- 
sian nationalism a veto on the enlarge- 
ment of NATO membership. Given this 
deference, what else will Russia soon 
be demanding? Almost certainly por- 
tions of President Yeltsin’s foreign pol- 
icy, with a renewed understanding that 
Eastern Europe, not to mention sup- 
port of the Serb position in the Balkan 
conflict, remain within their sphere of 
influence. 

In fact, the proper way to deal with 
these nationalists is by including the 
Eastern Europeans in NATO at the 
first opportunity. Since its inception in 
1949, NATO has acted as a purely defen- 
sive entity; it has had no role but to 
protect its members from the threat of 
attack and to support stability in the 
region. The President should be capa- 
ble of explicitly stating that, while of- 
fering no threat to the Russians, the 
United States supports the entrance of 
stable, democratic Eastern European 
nations into NATO. The creation and 
history of NATO is the only justifica- 
tion he needs. 

If this is not persuasive, he should 
ask what threat the Russians perceive 
in the armies of Poland, the Czech Re- 
public, and Hungary. The people of Po- 
land live in a nation whose boundaries 
have shifted east and west on half a 
dozen occasions over 200 or 300 years, 
always as a result of aggression from a 
more powerful nation. It has been lit- 
erally partitioned out of existence on 
four separate occasions. Are the Poles 
a threat? Can their actions be consid- 
ered provocative? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them. 

We have allowed artificial concerns 
to become overriding. Henry Kissinger 
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recently reminded us in the Washing- 
ton Post of Dean Acheson’s quote in re- 
gard to Soviet fears of NATO: the 
guilty flee where no man pursueth.”’ 
For the Eastern European countries, 
the administration has unfortunately 
created a Partnership for Peace Project 
that provides no clear requirements, 
and no timetable, for enlarging mem- 
bership in NATO. This project, whose 
chief purpose was to mollify nations 


‘hoping to join NATO, was called by the 


Polish Prime Minister a buzz-off. Con- 
trary to Mr. Talbott's suggestion in 
1992, that, “It is time to think seri- 
ously about eventually retiring the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization," 
that alliance is central to the future of 
Eastern Europe's stability. 

In fact, NATO's relevance depends on 
its expansion east. The President has 
said it, the Europeans have said it, 
Boris Yeltsin said it in August, and 
most importantly for the purposes of 
this nomination, the U.S. Senate has 
said it with a 94 to 3 vote in favor of a 
resolution urging enlarged NATO mem- 
bership as soon as possible. That was 
an easy vote, a sense of the Senate res- 
olution, as certain not to offend the ad- 
ministration as it was to be ignored by 
it. But if those Senators seriously pro- 
pose to advance the recommendations 
of that amendment, they should vote 
against this nomination. It's Ambas- 
sador Talbott who brought us the Part- 
nership for Peace, and it is the rejec- 
tion of his nomination that will effec- 
tively deliver on our January 27 senti- 
ments. 

Eastern Europe, Mr. President, is 
just one region in which I consider our 
current foreign policy to be dan- 
gerously misdirected. As we look 
around the world, we see others in 
which we are engaged in fruitless diplo- 
macy, or are risking our uniformed 
men and women without clear objec- 
tives. None of these policies will be 
much improved, in my opinion, by 
moving Ambassador Talbott to the 
Deputy Secretary of State position. 

For a year, North Korea has refused 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy’s request to inspect two locations 
believed to contain plutonium. In that 
time, the United States has relied sole- 
ly on diplomacy to win North Korean 
compliance, and has avoided any con- 
frontation with the North Korean Gov- 
ernment, either by the IAEA or the 
United Nations Security Council itself. 
In June, the administration offered the 
North Koreans new political and eco- 
nomic ties if they would agree to main- 
tain the continuity of the IAEA safe- 
guards, a phrase which by itself allows 
North Korea to avoid inspections of the 
two sites under question. Predictably, 
the Koreans did not agree, but de- 
manded until last Tuesday that the 
IAEA inspect only portions of the 
other seven of the nine acknowledged 
sites. We have moved no closer to at- 
taining access to the two clandestine 
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sites, forcing the President to back off 
on а November pledge that North 
Korea cannot be allowed to develop a 
nuclear bomb. 

The cost of these failures is too high: 
a North Korea with nuclear capability 
will destabilize the entire region, spur 
rearmament, and threaten the region's 
economic development. It also seri- 
ously jeopardizes South Korea, and the 
37,000 American troops stationed there. 
The United States must either stop 
making concessions to Кіт-П Sung, 
and firmly demand North Korean com- 
pliance with the nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty with a threat of possible 
military destruction of its key nuclear 
Sites, or candidly admit that the nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty is dead, 
not only in Korea, but in every other 
bandit nation around the world. 

Instead, the President has delivered 
an ultimatum to the Serbs. Admit- 
tedly, Sunday’s gambit appears to have 
succeeded: Sarajevo’s 380,000 residents 
now enjoy immediate relief from the 
daily artillery and mortar shelling—for 
which the President deserves credit. 

But we are unwilling to extend our 
protection to other Bosnian commu- 
nities, the atrocities which are not cov- 
ered by CNN. Nor would the actual use 
of our air power and its inevitable 
American casualties, be likely to bring 
the conflict to an end. Finally, in re- 
turn for a limited cessation of Serb 
atrocities, we are now attempting to 
enforce a partition on the Bosnians 
which just a few months ago we de- 
nounced as unjust and incapable of pro- 
ducing a viable Bosnian nation. In 
other words, we are now willing to rat- 
ify the results of Serbian aggression. 

If the administration wishes to estab- 
lish its leadership and make good on 
its sentiments, it should prevail upon 
the Europeans to lift the misdirected 
arms embargo or do so unilaterally. As 
recently as the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan we provided profoundly bil- 
lions of dollars in aid to people with 
whom we disagreed except for their de- 
sire to be free and independent. Yet, we 
have accepted the notion that Bosnia’s 
citizens were not entitled to fight for 
their own independence with arms se- 
cured not just from the United States, 
but from any place in the world. The 
result has been an immoral policy, su- 
perficially evenhanded but on the 
ground overwhelmingly favorable to 
Serb aggressors. If there is to be true 
peace in Bosnia, it will need to be 
forged on the ground by the Bosnians. 

A similar sentiment must have driv- 
en the President’s Somalia policy. 
First, the decision to adopt the U.N. 
policy of nation-building there, and his 
decision in October to keep U.S. troops 
in Mogadishu in spite of mounting cas- 
ualties, suggested an overvaluation of 
our ability to restore peace and democ- 
racy on the cheap in a country totally 
unwilling to accept them. The troops 
now there could have returned home in 
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October after the failed raid, or earlier 
in May when we adopted nation-build- 
ing responsibilities, and left behind the 
same conditions we will leave in 
March. 

Last week, the Washington Post re- 
ported that clan warfare is erupting 
daily in Mogadishu, and, even more dis- 
turbingly, in southern towns like 
Kismayoo and Baidoa, which for more 
than a year have been considered se- 
cure. The Post went on to say: 

The latest surge in violence raises ques- 
tions about exactly what the costly 14- 
month-long Western military intervention in 
Somalia has achieved. Instead of resolving 
the problem of warfare, clan violence and 
banditry that led to widespread famine and 
prompted the international community to 
send troops to relieve the starving, the inter- 
vention seems only to have placed Somalis’ 
fighting on hold. Now that fragile peace ap- 
pears to be breaking down, Somalis are re- 
turning to settle old scores. 

No doubt future generations will look 
back upon this intervention and debate 
whether we left too early. The fact is, 
we left too late—and were wrong to 
enter at all. We never had an attain- 
able objective clear enough to warrant 
our intervention. It was an interven- 
tion caused and maintained by tele- 
vision. 

Mr. President, every foreign crisis de- 
serves to be examined individually. 
Each requires a unique response— 
which makes it difficult to determine 
exactly how and why an administra- 
tion has faltered. But disturbing pat- 
terns have emerged from the Clinton 
administration: A willingness to com- 
mit forces—or allow them to linger—in 
areas where we have neither a vital na- 
tional interest nor a clear objective. 
And perhaps more importantly a heavy 
reliance on fruitless diplomacy, and 
faith in the promises of potential ad- 
versaries to reform, when clearly ac- 
tion is required. 

The United States must at times use 
force, and just as importantly, lead. We 
are blessed today by being the world's 
only superpower at a time when many 
of our former enemies are attempting 
democratic reform. This is a historic 
opportunity, which we can seize only if 
we act decisively and without fear, and 
properly use our influence. 

Throughout the cold war, Ambas- 
sador Talbott argued that the United 
States should not attempt to win. In 
his current post, he has helped forge a 
policy that appeases Russia's least sa- 
vory elements, while turning his back 
on democratic states in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Now, that style of management is 
to be applied to all of the responsibil- 
ities of the Department of State. As 
the New Republic put it, 

Talbott's assignment is to give the admin- 
istration's floundering statecraft a new di- 
rection and a more polished spokesman. He 
is the favorite to succeed Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher when the appointed hour 
arrives. 

Isuggest that we begin repairing this 
administration's floundering state- 
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craft by ensuring that Mr. Talbott’s 
views do not continue as State Depart- 
ment policy. Mr. Talbott is a man of 
great intelligence and eloquence—and 
has wisdom. As a consequence we 
should not elevate or confirm the ex- 
emplar of the words the worst sin 
* * * is a good defense." I will vote 
against Ambassador Talbott’s con- 
firmation, and I encourage my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
LIEBERMAN). Who yields time? 

Mr. PELL. I yield as much time as he 
may desire to the Senator from Geor- 
gia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

I rise to support the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Secretary 
of State. I have known and respected 
Mr. Talbott for a number of years, and 
I am particularly pleased that Presi- 
dent Clinton appointed him to be the 
overall coordinator for United States 
policy toward Russia and other coun- 
tries of the former Soviet Union at a 
period of time when we really needed 
coordination and leadership. 

Of course, that challenge continues. 
He has done, I think, a fine job in that 
position. This was the position that 
Senator LUGAR and I, and others in the 
Senate urged, and Strobe Talbott has 
brought to this position energy, imagi- 
nation and extensive backgrounds in 
foreign policy generally and in Soviet 
affairs specifically—now Russian af- 
fairs—and, of course, now the former 
Soviet Union. He has performed with 
distinction, and we have been fortunate 
to have a person of Strobe’s talents and 
experience in this key position. 

Among his many accomplishments 
over the past year, Mr. Talbott has ad- 
vanced programs to dismantle weapons 
of mass destruction in Russia, 
Byelarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine 
pursuant to legislation originating in 
this body in 1991. In particular, the tri- 
lateral agreement between Russia, 
Ukraine, and the United States signed 
during President Clinton's recent visit 
to Moscow has the potential to resolve 
а very serious and potentially very 
dangerous dispute between Russia and 
Ukraine over strategic nuclear weap- 
ons and, correspondingly, to advance 
the national security interests of the 
United States. 

The removal of strategic nuclear 
weapons from Byelarus is proceeding 
smoothly and a comparable program is 
about to be instituted with 
Kazakhstan. 

Strobe Talbott and his staff can take 
pride in these accomplishments, and we 
all share that pride in what has been 
done so far, realizing that a great deal 
more needs to be done. 

I believe that Mr. Talbott's talents 
and experience will enable him to serve 
with distinction as Deputy Secretary 
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of State. Strobe has followed foreign 
policy matters and national security 
matters, and particularly arms control 
matters, very carefully and very close- 
ly. For years he has written exten- 
sively on arms control and on inter- 
national relations. And so he certainly 
has the background required for this 
foreign policy challenge. 

He has developed an excellent pro- 
ductive working relationship with Sec- 
retary of State Christopher. He enjoys 
the personal friendship and full con- 
fidence of President Clinton, which is 
enormously important in this key posi- 
tion. 

My only concern that I will share 
with my colleagues—not about this 
nomination but the collateral concern 
I have that would flow from this nomi- 
nation—is that we would be losing an 
ideal, full-time coordinator of our pol- 
icy toward the former Soviet Union at 
a time of complex historic transition in 
that critical part of the world. 

Mr. President, we saw during the last 
administration that an effective Dep- 
uty Secretary of State, no matter how 
able and accomplished and experienced, 
simply does not have time to also be an 
effective coordinator of policy toward 
the former Soviet Union. In my view, 
that is a full-time job. I hope the ad- 
ministration will come to this realiza- 
tion because I believe we need to pre- 
serve the coordinator position as Mr. 
Talbott has developed it. We need to 
fill that position with a person who, 
like Strobe, has considerable stature 
and standing and also has a close rela- 
tionship with the Secretary of State 
and the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Strobe Talbott 
nomination fully merits the Senate’s 
confirmation as Deputy Secretary of 
State. I urge my colleagues to support 
this nomination. I thank the Chair, I 
thank my colleague from Rhode Island 
for yielding me the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in the 
order of appearance, as I understand it, 
we are going from Democrat to Repub- 
lican. That is the way it should be. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Мг. BROWN] be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes; the distin- 
guished Republican leader, Mr. DOLE, 
for 12 minutes; Mr. MCCONNELL for 10 
minutes; and Mr. MURKOWSKI for 10 
minutes in the order of their being rec- 
ognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. PELL. One question. I think if 
we go back and forth, if a Democrat 
comes іп, he or she Will 

Mr. HELMS. Absolutely. That was 
understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that to be the inten- 
tion of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr. PELL. If, for example, there is a 
Republican, Democrat, and you stop, 
then a Democrat should be recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I hope that unanimous 
consent did not include any of my time 
because we are running short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator that it 
did not. Under the previous order, the 
Chair now recognizes the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise out 
of concern for the nomination of Mr. 
Talbott to be Deputy Secretary of 
State. 

This body has previously voted on 
Mr. Talbott when he was appointed as 
special Ambassador at Large to the 
New Independent States. I voted for 
Mr. Talbott for that nomination. I find 
myself often voting not necessarily for 
people I would appoint myself or whom 
I would normally endorse, but I believe 
great deference is given to the Presi- 
dent, as is appropriate, whether that 
President is Democrat or Republican. 

However, it seems to me that this 
nomination for Deputy Secretary of 
State is a different matter than the 
ambassadorial post that Mr. Talbott 
now holds. It is different in that the 
primary focus is managerial. It is dif- 
ferent in that the scope of responsibil- 
ities is much broader and the areas af- 
fected are much broader. This job in- 
volves the entire world and not simply 
an area where Mr. Talbott had, I 
thought, significant experience and ex- 
pertise, in the area of the former So- 
viet. Union or the Newly Independent 
States. 

I am concerned about Mr. Talbott's 
nomination, and I want to be specific. 
It is not that I do not believe he is in- 
telligent. I think he is quite intel- 
ligent. It is not that I do not believe he 
has some fine attributes. I do indeed 
recognize him as not only a scholar but 
a very effective journalist who has a 
distinguished career. But I do have spe- 
cific concerns and I want to go through 
them individually. 

No. 1: I am concerned about Mr. 
Talbott's view of the Soviet threat 
throughout much of our recent history. 
In 1990, Mr. Talbott wrote: 

A new consensus is emerging that the So- 
viet threat is not what it used to be. The real 
point, however, is that it never was. The 
doves in the great debate of the past 40 years 
were right all along. 

Mr. President, I respectfully disagree 
with Mr. Talbott on that observation. I 
believe if one thing is apparent, it is 
that far from the doves being correct, 
those who wanted a firm hand against 
the former Soviet Union were correct. 
There is no more specific or clear dif- 
ferentiation than the policies of Presi- 
dent Reagan and President Jimmy 
Carter. 
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President Carter sincerely and hon- 
estly believed the way to deal with the 
Soviet Union was to unilaterally dis- 
arm, make unilateral concessions on 
nuclear items and engender in the So- 
viet Union a response that would lead 
to peace, harmony and a reduction of 
tensions. Thus, Jimmy Carter unilater- 
ally reduced military expenditures. 
The Soviet response was to increase 
their military. 

President Carter unilaterally  de- 
clared, even after the countries of 
Western Europe had called for inter- 
mediate range missiles to be deployed, 
that he would not deploy those mis- 
siles. The Soviet response was to in- 
crease deployment of their intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles. In response 
to our dovish approach to the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet Union invaded Af- 
ghanistan. 

To say that the doves in the great de- 
bate of the last 40 years were right all 
along is simply not correct. At least in 
that perception of the Soviet Union, I 
fundamentally disagree with Mr. 
Talbott. I do not question the sincerity 
of his comments. I simply disagree fun- 
damentally with his conclusions. 

On June 11, 1990, referring to Mr. 
Yeltsin, Mr. Talbott said: 

He is a lightweight demagog, а buffoon, а 
windbag, at best naive, at worst dangerous. 

Mr. President, I fundamentally dis- 
agree on that analysis of Mr. Yeltsin. 
It seems to me that in that process— 
and I would believe Strobe Talbott at 
this point would describe his reactions 
to the new President differently—he 
has failed to properly assess the quali- 
ties and commitment that President 
Yeltsin brought to his job. 

Third, with regard to Israel, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1981, he was quoted as saying: 

Israel sometimes seems to have taken a 
visage and a tone of a rather nasty, bitter 
nation, even a violent one. Israel, in the 
past, has managed to convey more sorrow 
than anger when it wielded its terrible swift 
sword. 

Now there seems to be only one anger 
and it is too often shrill and self-right- 
eous and even a bit frightening. 

I fundamentally disagree with Mr. 
Talbott's assessment of Israel. It seems 
to me Israel has a right to exist and to 
defend itself. 

On October 29, 1990, speaking on how 
Israel is like Iraq, he said: 

Ariel Sharon has an apparent mandate to 
treat zoning as the conduct of war by other 
means. 

Mr. President, I fundamentally dis- 
agree with Mr. Talbott on his assess- 
ment. 

Fourth, Mr. President, in developing 
а policy of partnership for peace in 
Eastern Europe, Mr. Talbott's position 
has been to oppose immediate member- 
ship in NATO for the nations of East- 
ern Europe. This body has gone on 
record, as I have, in favor of NATO 
membership for these countries. Mr. 
Talbott even disagrees with setting a 
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time line for that membership. I find 
myself in fundamental disagreement 
on this important aspect of policy. 

No. 5. Mr. President, it is clear that 
Mr. Talbott opposed the deployment of 
Pershing missiles in Europe in 1982. I 
simply disagree, and I think the proof 
is in the pudding. The fact is the Sovi- 
ets had deployed intermediate range 
ballistic missiles prior to that. The 
U.S. failure to deploy intermediate 
range ballistic missiles in the Carter 
administration had led to further de- 
ployments, and the reality is our will- 
ingness to deploy intermediate range 
ballistic missiles in 1982, contrary to 
Mr. Talbott's viewpoint and advice, 
ended up helping bring about а rec- 
onciliation, bringing about a reduction 
of arms rather than the opposite. 

Sixth, Mr. President, in U.S. News & 
World Report, Mr. Talbott is quoted 
with regard to star wars as saying: 

If Reagan holds firm, he might as well 
abandon the pursuit of drastic "Soviet 
arms" reductions. 

Mr. President, Mr. Talbott was fun- 
damentally wrong on that observation. 
The reality is that President Reagan's 
holding firm was the key that brought 
about fundamental reductions in arms. 
Once again, I find myself in strong dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. President, recently, July 20, 1992, 
in Time, an article entitled “Тһе Birth 
of the Global Nation," Mr. Talbott is 
quoted as follows: 

ГІП bet that within the next hundred years 
nationhood as we know it will be obsolete. 
All States will recognize a single global au- 
thority. 

He is further quoted as saying: 

All countries are basically social arrange- 
ments, accommodations to changing cir- 
cumstances. No matter how permanent and 
even sacred they may seem at one time, in 
fact, they are all artificial and temporary. 

Mr. President, I fundamentally dis- 
agree not just with the forecast but 
with the view of our Nation. It is far 
more than simply а social arrange- 
ment. It is a commitment to an ideal, 
something far more fundamental than 
a social arrangement that could be à 
passing fancy. The commitment to 
human rights and individual rights is 
so fundamental to pass it off as a social 
arrangement ignores or overlooks the 
fundamental focus of the American 
dream and the American experience as 
well as its influence on the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial from the Rocky Mountain 
News of February 11, and a copy of an 
article from the New Republic that was 
recently published concerning Mr. 
Talbott. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Rocky Mountain News, Feb. 11, 

1994] 
A DISMAL RECORD OF OPINION 

The Senate confirmation hearings for 
Strobe Talbott, who will be the next deputy 
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secretary of state, were strangely lopsided. 
They aired at length the nominee’s con- 
troversial writings on Israel but scarcely 
noted his slant on a more far-reaching issue, 
the Soviet Union. 

As a longtime diplomatic correspondent 
and editor-at-large for Time magazine, 
Talbott commented regularly оп іпбег- 
national affairs throughout the 1980s. He also 
translated Nikita Khrushchev's memoirs and 
wrote scholarly works on arms control. He 
argued that U.S. policy for four decades was 
based on a ‘grotesque exaggeration” of the 
Soviet threat. 

Consistent with this assessment, Talbott 
opposed NATO's deployment of Pershing 
missiles in Europe in 1982, considered the 
Star Wars defense system a dangerous provo- 
cation, scolded President Ronald Reagan for 
"challenging the legitimacy of the Soviet re- 
gime” (something the captive peoples of the 
Soviet empire would soon risk their lives to 
do en masse) and chalked up to extraor- 
dinary luck" Reagan's part in the unravel- 
ling of Soviet communism. 

These beliefs are serious misjudgments. 
Soviet expansionism was no delusion. As late 
as the second half of the 1970s, former arms 
control chief Ken Adelman reminds us, the 
Soviets planned or assisted a communist 
takeover of a pro-Western country each year: 
"in 1975, South Vietnam; in 1976, Angola; 
1977, Ethiopia; 1978, Cambodia; and in 1979, 
Afghanistan and Ni а.” 

Numerous former Soviet officials һауе соп- 
firmed Reagan’s significant role in spurring 
change in Moscow. The senators might have 
asked Talbott whether the fall of com- 
munism has changed his thinking. They were 
too busy grilling him on a 1981 statement 
that Israel was becoming “а liability to U.S. 
interests," which he said he no longer be- 
lieves. 

No one is right all of the time, but 
Talbott's record in his field of expertise in- 
spires little confidence. We still hope that he 
at least will do some good in combatting this 
president's inclination to ignore foreign af- 
fairs altogether. 

[From the New Republic, Mar. 7, 1994] 
THE MASTER OF THE GAME 
(By Charles Lane) 

On an April day in 1967 columnist James 
Reston of The New York Times visited the 
campus of Yale College. The protests at Yale 
had been quieter than at most places, so Res- 
ton came to prove that the anti-Vietnam war 
movement was not just weirdies and 
beardies." Respectable students were in- 
volved, too. Exhibit A was Nelson Strobridge 
Talbott III, “а clean-cut, solemn, serious, ра- 
triotic, progressive Republican type." His 
opposition to the war seemed a matter of 
mature concern for the national interest, 
and the tone of the national debate, not 
mere adolescent moralism. As Talbott told 
Reston, I do not want to help pillory the 
present administration. I am interested to 
see if there are new means and attitudes by 
which this university—and hence the univer- 
sity community in general—can make dis- 
cussion less polemical and more meaningful, 
and at the same time help the search for 
peace." 

Talbott has written since of the nation's 
"traumatic memory" of Vietnam, but for 
him those years were free of trauma. It was 
& time in which he assumed the identity ex- 
pected of him as son and namesake of Nelson 
Strobridge Talbott Jr., Cleveland investment 
banker and chum of the Republican Tafts. 
Strobe Talbott wasted no time on failure, 
introspection or rebellion. “Though he was 
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our age, he always seemed much, much 
older.“ says Hannah Achtenberg, a fellow 
student in those years. From Hotchkiss and 
Yale, where his father and grandfather had 
also studied, Talbott went on to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar, then to a job in Eastern Eu- 
rope for Time magazine, where he worked for 
the next twenty-two years as White House 
correspondent, diplomatic correspondent, 
Washington bureau chief and editor-at-large. 

His memories of being shaped by the turbu- 
lent "606 seem only to underscore his actual 
insulation. During the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
he and the rest of the Hotchkiss boys were 
summoned to the chapel to pray for peace. 
“A vivid memory of our sixteenth year— 
along with proms, high school sports and our 
first driver's license—was the prospect of in- 
stant obliteration," Talbott and his friend, 
political scientist Michael Mandelbaum, 
wrote in an essay for their Yale twenty-fifth 
class reunion. In a Time essay he wrote in 
1992 to defend his friend and fellow Rhodes 
Scholar Bill Clinton from charges of draft- 
dodging, Talbott recalled another epiphany: 
Clinton and housemate Frank Aller, a draft 
resister, arguing the issue so heatedly they 
lost track of time while basting a Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

Talbott himself secured a medical 
deferment thanks to a letter to his draft 
board from a friendly orthopedist in Cleve- 
land. He later confessed to a moral discom- 
fort bordering on guilt'' about the trick knee 
that kept him out of the Mekong Delta, but 
not the squash courts and playing fields of 
Oxford." He and Mandelbaum conceded that 
“it took more intellectual and political 
courage to support [the war] than to oppose 
it," given the campus mood of the times. But 
Talbott had opted for a Clintonian gambit: 
he kept his ties to his establishment elders, 
without alienating his friends or breaking 
ranks with his generation. He protested the 
war, but in a calibrated way. At Yale, he 
was not an organizer of events, not even 
teach-ins," recalls classmate and brother-in- 
law Derek Shearer. “Не did not participate 
in marches.” In the essay with Mandelbaum, 
Talbott claimed to have written a Yale Daily 
News editorial endorsing Eugene McCarthy 
for president. Talbott is writing a larger role 
for himself in the rebellious history of his 
generation than he actually played: in fact, 
the paper's endorsement editorial was writ- 
ten by Alan Boles, a junior. 

Today, Nelson Strobridge Talbott III is 
poised to assume the stewardship of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. During a jog on the 
beach during the Renaissance Weekend in 
Hilton Head, South Carolina, in 1992, Presi- 
dent-elect Clinton invited Talbott to be his 
special envoy to the former Soviet Union. 
After a year in that post, Talbott has been 
nominated to be deputy secretary of state. 
Traditionally the number two at State has 
either focused on department management 
or on issues the secretary himself doesn't 
want to deal with. But in the Clinton admin- 
istration, Friends of Bill are usually more 
important than their bosses. Talbott's as- 
signment is to give the administration’s 
floundering statecraft a new direction and a 
more polished spokesman. He is the favorite 
to succeed Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher when the appointed hour arrives. 

The intellect and probity of this product of 
elite institutions are not, and should not be, 
in doubt. His competence, his geniality and 
his remarkable discipline have won him the 
power and admiration for which he always 
seemed destined. Strobe believes that by 
doing right in the world, America enhances 
its own strength," says author Walter 
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Isaacson, a former colleague at Time. Such a 
view is not incorrect, but what exactly does 
it mean? For all his glittering credentials, 
even Talbott's friends fall back on platitudes 
to describe what he stands for. 

At 47, Talbott has perfected the Clintonian 
art of squaring circles. His thinking is ana- 
lytic rather than empirical, pragmatic rath- 
er than idealistic, though it pretends to 
idealism. While he takes moral positions, he 
prefers to defend them in the language of na- 
tional self-interest. His characteristic pre- 
scription is one that lets the country keep 
its options open, while meritocratic elites, at 
"the highest levels," keep the state afloat. 
Thus, in 1986, during the ferocious Nicaragua 
debate—a time, like Vietnam, when friend- 
ships were ending over the issue—Talbott 
urged Congress to grant military aid to the 
contras, but if and only if it were used as a 
form of pressure to win diplomatic conces- 
sions from the Sandinistas. Partnership for 
Peace, the Clinton administration's security 
framework for the new Europe, “сап go ei- 
ther way," in Talbott's recent phrase. If Rus- 
sia turns aggressive, we can let the Eastern 
European countries into NATO; if not, we 
might let the Russians in, too. 

But Talbott's worldview is not all com- 
promise. Two lodestars have remained fixed 
throughout his carefully measured career. 
The first is the mystique of Russia. Talbott 
is a passionate student of Russian language 
and poetry. He translated Nikita Khru- 
shchev's two-volume memoirs for Time while 
still at Oxford, and has written or co-written 
six books on U.S.-Soviet relations. Yet for 
all the depth of Talbott’s Russophilia, its 
origins seem  puzzlingly serendipitous. 
Though Talbott has visited the country 
often, he never lived there for more than a 
few months at a time—in part due to a KGB 
ban imposed because he worked on the smug- 
gled Khrushchev papers. 

Rather, he has lived for years in the Russia 
of his imagination. The origins of this enthu- 
siasm lie in an experience that seems to have 
been a cross between youthful indulgence 
and the flowering of a mature, but not ex- 
actly flamboyant, aesthetic sensibility. As a 
tenth-grader at Hotchkiss, Talbott was as- 
signed to an English class taught by an in- 
spiring young man named Clinton Ely. Ely 
also happened to teach Russian and Russian 
literature to eleventh-graders, and he re- 
cruited Talbott to join his class the next 
year. Young Strobe became enraptured and 
fascinated," recalls Ely, with whom Talbott 
has remained friends ever since. We both 
felt there was just something magical about 
Russia.“ 

The fascination deepened at Yale. As his 
mother wished, Talbott started out pre-med, 
but turned to journalism and Russian studies 
after he did poorly in chemistry. As a Yale 
senior he wrote а 256-page thesis, Fyodor 
Tyutchev: Poet of Privacy," about an ardent 
pan-Slavist who once wrote: Russia cannot 
be known with the mind, cannot be gauged 
with some general measure. .. . In Russia, 
it is only possible to believe." In Tyutchev, 
Talbott found а character whose career had 
& particular resonance for the romantic but 
career-minded Yalie. Tyutchev was a minor 
aristocrat and diplomat who, after losing a 
package of secret codes in Switzerland, was 
fired from the foreign service and wound up 
later as а toady in the imperial court. As a 
reward for an essay in which he had called on 
the West to join with reactionary Russia 
against the forces of reform in Europe, 
Tyutchev was appointed by Czar Nicholas I 
to a commission in charge of censoring for- 
eign publications. Neither before or since 
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has the Russian autocracy had a more loyal 
bard," writes Joseph Brodsky. Tyutchev is 
said to have been one of Lenin’s favorite 
poets as well. 

Tyutchev's contempt for the masses would 
find a faint, but unmistakable, echo in 
Talbott’s own career. The second concept 
around which Talbott's intellectual system 
revolves is the special, anointed role of 
elites. At the Highest Levels, the title of his 
recent study (with Michael Beschloss) of 
George Bush, Mikhail Gorbachev and the end 
of the cold war, could be Talbott's credo. The 
participation in the affairs of foreign policy- 
makers by lobbies, Congress or an unruly 
public has long annoyed Talbott. In an Au- 
gust 1992 Time column, for instance, he took 
China's and Bush's side in the debate over 
Most Favored Nation status for Beijing— 
even as Clinton campaigned against Bush's 
coddling of the butchers of Tiananmen 
Square: “Once again those would-be states- 
men on Capitol Hill are trying to microman- 
age American foreign policy and legislate 
morality in another country—something 
Congress does often and badly.... The 
whole episode is а vivid reminder of the un- 
easy, Often unhelpful interaction between 
U.S. politics and foreign policy, especially in 
an election year. Politicians are quick to 
embrace simple positions on complex issues 
that make them feel good and look good— 
but іп fact make a bad situation worse.” 

His admirers construe his elitism as virtue, 
calling him the lineal descendant of the 
“Wise Men’’—the centrist, internationalist 
mandarins who shaped postwar American 
foreign policy. Strobe is part of the honest 
foreign policy tradition that began with 
Elihu Root and Henry Stimson, and runs 
through Paul Nitze and Cyrus Vance," says 
Isaacson, himself an admiring chronicler of 
the Wise Men." 

It’s a peculiar encomium for a journalist. 
At Time, Taibott’s stories were almost en- 
tirely free of any insurgent spirit. His writ- 
ing about George Kennan, Cyrus Vance, et 
al., was always reverent. Sometimes it was 
worshipful. In the preface to The Master of 
the Game, his critical but admiring biog- 
raphy of Paul Nitze (Hotchkiss ‘24), Talbott's 
salute to the liberal meritocrats of the es- 
tablishment was downright unctuous: “Наг- 
old Brown, who has been such an important 
theoretician and practitioner of national se- 
curity policy . . . McGeorge Bundy . . soon 
to publish a landmark book on the role of 
nuclear weapons Robert McNamara, 
himself a key figure in the history of the nu- 
clear age. 

Talbott's books and articles were billed as 
top-secret inside looks at the movers and 
shakers, but their real purpose was more to 
explain than to expose. His three major 
books on arms control and the cold war, 
Endgame, Deadly Gambits and At the High- 
est Levels, were all done with the coopera- 
tion of senior officials who agreed to confide 
in Talbott as long as he agreed not to write 
anything contemporaneously for Time, or to 
reveal their identities. Talbott's access lent 
his otherwise anodyne writing a vou are 
there“ feel. 

То some, it also lent it an air of profes- 
sional compromise. In the New York Times 
Book Review in 1984, Theodore Draper took 
on the novelized history" of Deadly Gam- 
bits. Talbott had provided word-for-word 
quotations, attributed to no source, for the 
famous 1983 Walk іп the Woods“ arms nego- 
tiations between Nitze and his Soviet coun- 
terpart, Yuli Kvitsinsky. First, Draper 
pointed out, there were only two men 
present at the Walks in the Woods, so hiding 
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the source of the words was a charade. Obvi- 
ously it was Nitze, as Nitze himself later ad- 
mitted. Second, how could other researchers 
check Talbott’s accuracy if no source was 
cited? 

Draper’s polemic was a bit overwrought, 
and Talbott was right to respond that some- 
times reporters have no choice but to protect 
their sources. (This article is no exception.) 
Still, Draper raised a legitimate issue. 
Talbott's coziness with his sources was trou- 
bling not because there was a conflict of in- 
terest, but because there was an identity of 
interest. Most of the people Talbott was 
writing about, or using as sources, were his 
colleagues in the study groups and panel dis- 
cussions of such bodies as the Aspen Strat- 
egy Group and the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. No fewer than seventeen people men- 
tioned in his books are now fellow senior of- 
ficials of the Clinton administration. (It was 
almost eighteen. But Talbott’s source and 
Aspen colleague, Bobby Ray Inman, whom he 
enthusiastically recommended to Clinton for 
secretary of defense, confounded Talbott's 
confidence by staging a public psychological 
meltdown.— 

The cold war. Talbott's intellectual obses- 
sion from adolescence to adulthood, posed a 
series of contradictions for him: between the 
inner grandeur of the Russian people and the 
manifest barbarity of Soviet communism (he 
never denied this); between the danger of nu- 
clear war and the promise of superpower co- 
operation; between the demands of democ- 
racy and the demands of diplomacy. 
Talbott's romantic view of Russia and elite 
view of politics shaped the template he de- 
veloped for sorting out these tensions. 

His was a careful balancing act, derived 
largely from Kennan’s work. The Soviets 
were dangerous. But they were dangerous 
mostly because Russians feel threatened by, 
and inferior to the West. That insecurity 
might press less urgently upon them if they 
were shown respect and reassured about the 
West’s intentions. This could be achieved 
through contact—at the highest levels—be- 
tween statesmen on both sides. Engagement 
was valuable for its own sake. In this policy 
prescription, détente provided mutual reas- 
surance and arms control provided stability. 
“He was a ‘two apes on a treadmill’ kind of 
guy.“ Says one specialist in Russian affairs, 
If we could only have smart people from 
the Aspen Institute in charge this would all 
be over.“ 

These views once again placed Talbott in 
the position he found most comfortable; that 
of treating complicated moral and historical 
matters in the technocratic language of na- 
tional interest. Talbott argued that the bal- 
ance of terror paradoxically was the most re- 
alistic, and therefore best, hope of prevent- 
ing nuclear war. This was a perfectly defen- 
sible position, and in the days of the peace 
movement of the early "805, a courageous 
one, because deterrence was under moral at- 
tack both from advocates of a nuclear freeze 
on the left, and from advocates of Star Wars 
on the right. The purpose of arms control 
was to refine deterrence. Thus Talbott hailed 
the Carter administration for its 1979 SALT 
П agreement with the Soviets, and urged the 
Reagan administration to swap Star Wars 
for Soviet reductions in heavy missiles. 

The end of the cold war wrecked Talbott's 
worldview, as it did everyone else's. His first 
reaction was to declare vindication. In 1990, 
in а paean to Mikhail Gorbachev as Time's 
Man of the Decade.“ Talbott announced the 
triumph of Kennanism: “А new consensus is 
emerging that the Soviet threat is not what 
it used to be. The real point, however, is that 
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it never was. The doves in the great debate 
of the past forty years were right all along.“ 
The Soviet system had collapsed of its own 
weight, he maintained, proving it had always 
been a paper tiger. The West’s rearmament 
and resurgence had had nothing to do with 
it. “That piece offered Strobe the unique op- 
portunity to commit to paper his conclu- 
sions about a subject he’d devoted most of 
his attention to over twenty years," recalls 
Henry Muller, the magazine’s managing edi- 
tor at the time. “І pushed Strobe to write his 
definitive view of the cold war." Reading 
this essay now, you do feel as if Talbott had 
been liberated to express the Russophilia 
that had been welling up inside him for 
years. 

But his "definitive view" is stunningly lop- 
sided. First, it does not follow, logically or 
empirically, that the hollowness of the So- 
viet economy and the corruption of Soviet 
civil institutions rendered the Soviet war 
machine impotent. Even internally weak re- 
gimes can be aggressive abroad. In fact, it is 
often at moments of greatest internal weak- 
ness that dictatorships lash out, seeking to 
divert public anger or to find abroad the le- 
gitimacy that they cannot find at home. The 
crisis in the Soviet Union became manifest 
on the domestic front, but it had a clear 
international component as well: imperial 
overstretch." The wars in Angola, Central 
America and especially Afghanistan not only 
drained the material resources of the Soviet 
empire, but also its political legitimacy. 
Talbott brushed this aside. Star Wars, too, 
spurred the Soviets to rethink their foreign 
policy by confronting them with a potential 
arms race they could not possibly win. 

The Soviets were also impressed with the 
deployment of U.S. nuclear missiles in Eu- 
rope in 1983. The villain of Deadly Gambits 
was an assistant secretary of defense, Rich- 
ard Perle, whose insistence on the zero op- 
tion" for intermediate-range missiles in Eu- 
rope Talbott blames for much of the internal 
administration bickering that undid the 
talks. The zero option meant the United 
States would not deploy its cruise missiles 
and Pershing rockets if the Soviets would 
agree to take out the SS-20s they already 
had deployed within range of Europe. 
Talbott favored a Walk in the Woods-like 
deal in which the United States would deploy 
fewer missiles, and the Soviets would keep 
some of their heavy SS-20s. The Talbott, the 
zero option was a grandstanding ploy never 
intended to be acceptable to the Soviets. The 
Reagan administration’s hawks preferred to 
think of it as political cover for European al- 
lies reluctant to deploy U.S. missiles with- 
out appearing to try arms control first. The 
hawks preferred no agreement to an agree- 
ment that could help the Soviets by driving 
a wedge іп the alliance and leaving the SS- 
20s in place, unmatched by similar American 
weapons. 

The American missile deployment prompt- 
ed a Soviet walkout from the talks. Talbott, 
like many others, wrung his hands about 
dire consequences for the peace of the world. 
Talbott thought our interest lay—what 
else?—in keeping up a dialogue with the Rus- 
sians, even if no agreement was in range. But 
the Reagan administration made the judg- 
ment that, at that moment, there were 
greater interests at stake to the West than a 
continuation of talks: among other things, 
the political cohesion of the alliance. 

The view was vindicated. In 1987 the Man 
of the Decade" accepted the zero option. In 
time, Talbott tried to depict this capitula- 
tion as а Soviet victory, claiming they had 
achieved their goal of getting the U.S. mis- 
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siles out of Europe. This is absurd. Not only 
had the USSR failed to keep the U.S. mis- 
siles out in 1983, when it mattered most dur- 
ing the cold war, but the Russians had also 
ended up having to remove all medium-range 
missiles in Asia as well as in Europe. It was 
all part of the general Soviet military ebb 
tide that began as a tactical, negotiated re- 
treat and ended in utter strategic collapse. 
For Talbott, Reagan was dangerous not 
just because he threatened arms control, but 
also because he hurt the Russians’ feelings. 
The thrust of Talbott’s 1984 book, Reagan 
and the Russians, and many of his other 
writings, was that there were some ugly 
truths about the Soviet Union better left 
unspoken. The United States ‘‘overplayed its 
hand” in labeling the Soviet shootdown of 
Koreans Airlines Flight 007 as a mass mur- 
der. Reagan's 1982 speech to the British Par- 
liament, in which he spoke of “а great revo- 
lutionary crisis“ in the Soviet bloc, and of a 
system bound for ‘ће ash heap of history,” 
was, to Talbott, ''bear-baiting." (It now 
reads like clairvoyance.) Talbott also de- 
гідей Reagan's evil empire“ remark. 
Talbott opposed linkage, the idea that 
American positions on arms control and the 
like should be "linked" to Soviet military 
intervention in Africa or the fate of dis- 
sidents. He echoed the realpolitikal, 
Kissingerian view that efforts to alter the in- 
ternal order of the Soviet Union were 
countrerproductive—threatening to the 
high-level dialogue over bilateral issues.“ 
Talbott repeatedly singles out the 1974 Jack- 
son-Vanik Amendment—another intrusion 
into foreign-making by Congress and its ob- 
streperous constituents—as proof that using 
trade to pressure the Soviets (or anyone else) 
on human rights is bound to fail. This is at 
best half-right. The amendment denied the 
Soviet Union Most Favored Nation trading 
status unless it permitted freedom of travel 
to Soviet Jews. Shortly after it was passed, 
the Brezhnev regime did sharply reduce emi- 
gration by Jews. But later the Soviet Union 
restored emigration to higher levels in an ef- 
fort to curry favor with the United States. 
Meanwhile, the West had achieved some- 
thing of political importance; to once again 
call attention to the true nature of the So- 
viet system, and to stand by its victims. Not 
every futile gesture is an empty gesture. 
Talbott can't be faulted for failing to predict 
the fall of the Soviet Union. Only a handful 
got it right: in the East, Sakharov, Havel 
and their associates; in the West, Reagan, 
Thatcher and their associates. Talbott's 
error was, in a sense, even worse. He knew 
that Reagan's bold and rudely moralistic 
rhetoric, and the sanctions linked to human 
rights, attacked the Soviet Union as its 
weakest point: its political illegitimacy. And 
for precisely that reason, he opposed them. 
Talbott assigns no credit for the end of the 
Sovíet Union to the long struggle waged by 
the dissidents and the refuseniks, or the Af- 
ghan rebels and the Polish workers. In fact, 
no one who stood up and took risks to defy 
the Soviets gets credit. 'Talbott instead 
wrote a glowing introduction to Georgi 
Arbatov's book The System, published in 
1992, in which the erstwhile apparatchik 
claims that it was he who was the dissident, 
that it was the ever so discreet dissent of 
soft-liners like himself that set the stage for 
Gorbachev and his reforms. Talbott endorses 
Arbatov's claim. But then Агһабоу like 
Tyutchev, was a Talbottesque figure: a fix- 
ture at conferences and а man of his estab- 
lishment. 
The collapse of the Soviet empire was a 
boon for high-level conversation. So many 
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more high levels in so many more low places! 
As early as March 1990, Talbott was calling 
for the United States unilaterally to extend 
full diplomatic relations to Angola, Afghani- 
Stan, Cuba and Vietnam. Now that the cold 
war had ended, there was no point to what 
Talbott strangely referred to as American 
"vendettas" against the likes to Muammar 
Qaddafi and Fidel Castro. “Тһе task for the 
West is to coax nations with die-hard leftist 
tyrannies into as much engagement as pos- 
sible with the outside world," he wrote. 
"That will accelerate the inevitable trans- 
formation of their societies and perhaps even 
reduce the danger of bloodshed.” 

Talbott systematically minimizes the fact 
that constructive engagement contains а 
moral hazzard, which is appeasement. There 
are bad guys, however cruelly misunder- 
stood, who respond only to one thing: force. 
The Reagan and Bush administrations 
learned that the hard way from their deal- 
ings with Saddam Hussein; North Korea, a 
die-hard leftist tyranny newly "engaged" by 
U.S. diplomats on its nuclear bomb-building 
program, may yet teach the Clinton adminis- 
tration the same lesson. 

Talbott has written little about South Af- 
rica, but it is one case where sanctions—im- 
posed by Congress over Reagan administra- 
tion objections—did as much or more than 
constructive engagement (the Talbottian- 
Reagan policy toward Pretoria) to help top- 
ple a brutal dictatorship. Indeed, it was also 
a case in which wrangling between Congress 
and the president was, contrary to Talbott's 
expressions of disdain, à paradoxically useful 
factor. Between ап engagement- minded 
president and a sanctions-minded Congress, 
America developed a good cop/bad cop rou- 
tine that resulted in an appropriate blend of 
carrots and sticks. The unruliness of the 
American foreign policy-making process can, 
in fact, be a strength: adversaries such as the 
Soviets and other dictators tend to prefer a 
predictable environment in which to develop 
their long-term plans. 

The Gulf crisis in 1990 forced Talbott, for 
the first time since Vietnam, to grapple with 
the imminent prospect of a major use of U.S. 
force abroad. His existing outlook provided 
an uncertain template for the task. On the 
once hand, he had always seen the oil of the 
Persian Gulf as a vital U.S, interest, vulner- 
able to a Soviet thrust" toward the petro- 
leum and the warm waters. On the other 
hand, well, there was Vietnam. Also, the 
prospect of going to war had split the estab- 
lishment. People like Nitze were against it. 
People like George Shultz were for it. And so 
Talbott reacted in his way—carefully. His 
prewar position is no clearer than Bill Clin- 
ton's, A person who went with him to Saudi 
Arabia before the war recalls that Talbott 
was “hawkish"' but an editor at Time says, 
"I can guess he was among those who hoped 
а resolution could be arrived at short of 
war." During the Desert Shield phase of the 
operation, he never wrote a Time column 
urging Bush to use force. The closest Talbott 
came was to muse that it was right to put an 
offensive U.S. capability in Saudi Arabia, be- 
cause it might pressure Saddam to leave 
without a fight. 

Talbott fretted about the ability of the 
United States and its allies to handle Iraq's 
military. In part, this was a matter of 
Saddam's supposed advantages as "a master 
of twentieth-century totalitarianism,” 
which meant he could be more ruthless in 
battle than the democracies that opposed 
him. Winning [the war] will not be easy," 
Talbott wrote. The Iraqis were every bit as 
tough а military and strategic challenge to 
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the U.S." as the Vietnamese. Talbott was 
also skittish about the danger of ‘‘demoniz- 
ing" Saddam. As always, he was concerned 
about the enemy's self-esteem: it was impor- 
tant to defeat Iraq, but equally important 
that this crisis not end with the Arab world 
feeling it has suffered a humiliation at the 
hands of the West.“ This fashionable but un- 
founded expression of anxiety did not include 
an explanation of how Talbott’s finely cali- 
brated proposed outcome could emerge from 
the ugly crucible of war. 

By the end of Desert Storm, however, 
Talbott had become an enthusiastic hawk, 
along with everyone else. Correctly, he took 
Bush to task for failing to support the Shiite 
and Kurdish rebels who rose to topple Sad- 
dam in the wake of Desert Storm. His earlier 
reticence about legislating morality and 
interfering in the internal affairs of sov- 
ereign countries suddenly vanished. "Now 
that the cold war is оуег,” he wrote, “іпбег- 
vention need no longer be quite so suspect as 
a cynical gambit on the East-West chess- 
board. The concept of benevolent inter- 
ference is already coming back into fash- 
іоп.” Still, Talbott shrank from casting this 
in terms of America's taking a stand. Rath- 
er, the world community could act as one in 
the name of principle. And the United 
States, he argued, should be prepared to sub- 
ordinate its sovereignty to multilateral in- 
stitutions. Our forces could join a posse led 
by someone else." even when our vital inter- 
ests are not directly threatened. 

On Bosnia, he rightly, and early, advocated 
force against the Serbs, although his motiva- 
tion seemed curiously driven by domestic 
concerns. Іп a column called Why Bosnia is 
not Vietnam," written in August 1992, 
Talbott called for “ап all-out [NATO] peace- 
making effort’’ as a way for the United 
States to truly cure itself of the Vietnam 
syndrome." In December 1992 he supported a 
U.N. trusteeship over Somalia—''humanity's 
burden." Talbott pooh-poohed the military 
risk facing the United States and its U.N.- 
authorized allies as Toyota Land Cruisers 
mounted with recoilles rifles manned by 
boys." 

Just beyond the horizon, Talbott discerned 
a United States of the World growing out of 
today's multilateral expeditions and organi- 
zations. In a July 1992 column, Birth of the 
Global Nation," Talbott announced his 
(hedged) bet that in a century or so, nation- 
hood as we know it will be obsolete; all 
states will recognize a single global author- 
ity." The stage was set for “а world federal- 
ism.. . a union of separate states that allo- 
cate certain powers to central government 
while retaining many others for them- 
selves." 

Talbott's aims were nobel, his assertions 
sweeping. His call for U.N. trusteeship was а 
refreshing departure from squeamishness 
about ‘‘neo-colonialism.’’ His mistake, how- 
ever, was to suppose that removing the ele- 
ment of superpower conflict from regional 
conflicts rendered any military action there 
somehow apolitical. The trend to global inte- 
gration is real; but there is also a cross-cut- 
ting trend toward fragmentation along eth- 
nic lines. It is by no means clear which tend- 
ency will win out in the end. Meanwhile, all 
politics is still maddeningly local. Thus, in 
Somalia, the United States led in a U.N. 
posse to feed the hungry—what could be 
more apolitical? American forces wound up 
spearheading a U.N. effort to sort out a byz- 
antine clan struggle that was deadly but in 
which we had no real stake. The net result 
was an American humiliation: the defeat of 
elite Delta Force and Ranger troops by those 
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boys in Land Cruisers—among the wounded 
were Talbott's dreams of trusteeship, not to 
mention world government. 

Then there is the Middle East. At Talbott's 
recent confirmation hearings, he was quizzed 
by senators about a 1981 article in Time ti- 
tled What То Do About Israel," which he 
penned just after Israel’s bombing of the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor at Osirak. In the arti- 
cle, Talbott called the idea of Israel's strate- 
gic value to the United States a “delusion” 
and suggested cuts in military aid to Israel 
if it ever took "international law into its 
own hands“ as "violently and as embarrass- 


ingly to the United States“ as it has done, 


over Iraq. He suggested that American Jews 
“Wield influence far beyond their numbers.“ 

Of course, the Osirak action was in the in- 
terest of America—and even of Saddam's 
rival Arab states. Just think how the Iran- 
Iraq War, or the Gulf crisis, would have un- 
folded if that bomb factory has been left in- 
tact. Confronted with his own words at the 
hearings, Talbott pursed his lips, shifted in 
his chair and repudiated his paper trail. “Оп 
that I simply have changed my opinion," he 
said. I do believe Israel is indeed a strategic 
asset of the United States." Pressed by Sen- 
ator Paul Sarbanes of Maryland on using aid 
to change the policy of democracies with 
which the United States has a special rela- 
tionship," Talbott said his core belief" was 
exactly the same as Sarbanes's; he had just 
“deviated” from it in the heat“ of this dif- 
ferent line of work“ as a journalist. 

The truth is that the alleged problems Is- 
rael causes for U.S. interests in the Middle 
East were a staple Talbott theme. In 1990 he 
compared the rape of Kuwait to the occupa- 
tion of the West Bank. While conceding that 
Israel has come by the West Bank in а defen- 
sive war with Jordan, he argued that its set- 
tlement of the territory was like Saddam's 
claim to а nineteenth province. In 1991 he 
wrote that the Soviet Jews flowing into Is- 
rael might obstruct peace and harm U.S.-Is- 
rael relations because they were "easy re- 
cruits’’ for the hard-line Likud party in the 
upcoming election, and because they would 
be settled on the West Bank. 

In the short run Talbott's views on Israel 
probably won't matter very much, because 
he will concentrate on Russia. The labor 
party is back in control in Israel, having won 
the 1992 election, pace Talbott, with the 
lion's share of newly settled Soviet Jews' 
votes. Israel is pursuing a land-for-peace deal 
with the Palestinians—a fact that vindicates 
Talbott's view that such a deal was in Isra- 
el's long-term interest, but debunks his 
claim that the settlements were the main 
obstacle to a breakthrough. And, to be sure, 
Talbott had reason to feel frustrated with 
the dilatory government of Yitzhak Shamir. 

Israel nevertheless represents a glaring ex- 
ception to Talbott’s overall penchant for 
stroking countries that give the United 
States a hard time. He doesn't seem to worry 
about wounding Israeli leaders’ self-esteem 
or interfering in their internal affairs. In 
fact, in 1981 he advocated U.S. pressure on Is- 
rael as a means of helping topple then Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin at the polls: after 
all, he noted acidly, "Israel has been inter- 
fering skillfully in U.S. politics for decades, 
and will be doing so with a vengeance... 
over the Saudi AWACS sale." 

Perhaps Talbott harbors these feeling be- 
cause Israeli behavior simply flies in the face 
of all of his nostrums. The Israelis don't 
have much use for summit conferences. They 
protect their principles and their security, as 
at Osirak, whether that costs them friends 
or not. Indeed, they wear the enmity of cer- 
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tain countries as a badge of honor. Israel, 
with its fractious Parliament and citizen 
army, makes decisions hyperdemocratically. 
And its support in the United States depends 
less on the considered assent of disinterested 
regional specialists than it does on winning 
over Congress with the help of a citizen's 
lobby. 

Strobe Talbott is undeniably a smart man, 
but is he really a wise one? We are about to 
find out. For the first time in his distin- 
guished but safe career, he finds himself in a 
post where his judgments will have life-and- 
death consequences. It will be impossible not 
to make real enemies. To this unaccustomed 
role, he brings the same conceptual equip- 
ment that produced such mixed results for 
him during and after the cold war. His new- 
found impulse to moral interventionism, and 
his earnest optimism about increasing world 
cooperation, could lead the administration 
into more blind alleys in the regional con- 
flicts of the non-Western world. His stub- 
bornly romantic view of Russia—together 
with a desire to keep dealing with a Kremlin 
elite that is no longer necessarily in con- 
trol—could prove an obstacle to fresh and re- 
alistic thinking. 

In terms of taking a stand, the high point 
of Talbott's government service so far was 
his unequivocal defense of President Boris 
Yeltsin against the reactionaries of the now 
disbanded Russian parliament. The low point 
was his performance in the wake of the 
strong showing by neo-fascist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky in the December 12, 1993, elec- 
tions for a new parliament. He lost his cool 
and compounded the damage, saying that the 
vote meant that Russia's economy needed 
"less shock and more therapy." The com- 
ment betrayed colossal ignorance about the 
true nature of the economic reform, ignored 
the failure of the United States to provide 
substantial aid sooner (see “Betrayal” by 
Jeffrey Sachs, TNR, January 24) and handed 
the reactionaries in Russia a propaganda 
coup. The last reformer in Yeltsin's Cabinet, 
Finance Minister Boris Fyodorov, resigned, 
blaming Talbott for ‘‘stabbing reform in the 
back." He had a point. Talbott has subse- 
quently undermined U.S. credibility even 
further by partially withdrawing his com- 
ment. 

Talbott was right in the recent debate on 
expanding NATO. His five-page, single- 
spaced memo arguing against including the 
Eastern European countries in the alliance 
persuaded Secretary of State Christopher to 
back the more tentative ‘Partnership for 
Реасе.” Poland, Hungary and the Czech Re- 
public are not ready for full participation in 
NATO (and America is not ready to commit 
itself to their defense); their more pressing 
need is access to Western markets. But 
Talbott won this argument by invoking the 
wrong reason: the encirclement cliché. We 
can't risk arousing the Russians’ fears, 
which would inflame the Russian military, 
which would set back the cause of reform. 
Russia is important, the fate of Russia's 
leader is important to the fate of Russia and 
the fate of Russia is important to America. 
Russia’s interests and residual military 
strength must be taken into account. But 
none of that means that the leader of Russia 
must be given a say in the policy of the 
West—on NATO, Bosnia (think of Bill Clin- 
ton waiting two days to have a dialogue 
about Bosnia with Yeltsin) or anywhere else. 

Talbott, though, seems most comfortable 
treating the Kremlin as if it were still the 
seat of a superpower. It's all a part of en- 
gagement. And it serves another purpose. As 
long as Moscow, twinned with Washington, is 
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vital to the world, there will always be a 
conversation partner for Strobe Talbott—at 
the highest level. The American foreign pol- 
icy elite can perpetuate a role for itself into 
the next century. The long, twilight dialogue 
can go on; and the master of the game can 
keep on playing. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that when one finds himself in 
fundamental  disagreement- with a 
nominee to a very high office, over 
matters that will come under the pur- 
view of that office, the presumption in 
favor of the President’s nominee should 
be overridden. 

As one who voted for Mr. Talbott for 
his ambassadorial post, I find myself 
unable to vote for him as a Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. I fundamentally dis- 
agree with him on a wide range of U.S. 
policy issues over which he will have 
determinative influence. 

In a way, we have an opportunity 
today to judge his short tenure as Am- 
bassador to the New Independent 
States. What are the results? President 
Yeltsin has called for trade, not aid. 
Yet the reality is that this country has 
primarily given the New Independent 
States Government assistance. There 
have been virtually no major trade ini- 
tiatives. I think that has been a fun- 
damental mistake in policy. 

The fact is, under Ambassador 
Talbott’s tenure there has, indeed, 
been a resurgence of hard line Marxists 
in the former Soviet Union and par- 
ticularly Russia. I certainly do not at- 
tribute this or mean to imply in any 
way that this is favored by Ambassador 
Talbott nor pleases him in any way. I 
suggest, though, the results of his ten- 
ure have been less than what all of us 
had hoped. It seems to me that it 
would be a mistake for this country to 
appoint as Deputy Secretary of State 
someone who holds the views and has 
held the views that I have outlined. I 
believe a more appropriate choice 
would be someone who has a more fun- 
damental commitment to the views 
and beliefs of mainstream America and 
who has a greater appreciation for the 
qualities that have made this country 


great. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am glad 
to yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, Mr. KERRY, 
has the floor for up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. I 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Just listening to my good friend from 
Colorado, with whom I have worked on 
во many issues within the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and with whom I 
enjoy working, I must say I just do not 
find myself agreeing with him and his 
comments, but obviously he believes 
what he believes, and he is always a 
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person who has arrived at those beliefs, 
I know, with careful judgment. 

If you just take the last comment he 
made, in which he suggested that we 
need somebody who believes more 
deeply in freedom and democracy and 
free enterprise, I do not know of any- 
thing in the record, or outside of the 
record, or anything in the background 
of Strobe Talbott that suggests any- 
thing other than an extraordinary be- 
lief in freedom, democracy, and free en- 
terprise. I think it is possible as a jour- 
nalist to make observations about a 
country’s policy at a particular mo- 
ment in time that may displease the 
government or displease some of the 
most passionate supporters of that gov- 
ernment but nevertheless not in any 
way be diminishing or even declarative 
of that particular journalist’s commit- 
ment to freedom, democracy, or free 
enterprise. 

In fact, if one were to look at most of 
the writings of Ambassador Talbott 
through the course of his heralded ten- 
ure at Time magazine, I think you 
would notice, to the contrary, a re- 
markable continuum of articles that 
are consistently articulating the best 
interests of the United States in how 
to stand up for freedom or democracy 
and free enterprise. Indeed, the very 
focus of much of his interest and 
writings with respect to the former So- 
viet Union were to try to help us better 
understand as a nation how those par- 
ticular concerns were going to be best 
served. His passionate writing about 
arms control is a classic example of 
that. 

I think Strobe Talbott was consist- 
ently ahead of the curve, understood 
the dynamics and helped many people 
in this country to understand better 
the relationship of our money to the 
arms we were buying and to the issues 
that we were facing. 

I have listened to a number of speak- 
ers during the course of this morning, 
and I want the RECORD to be very clear 
with regard to Ambassador Talbott, 
particularly on the question of Israel 
and support of Israel. 

Let me, first of all, remind my col- 
leagues that Ambassador Talbott has 
been referred to the floor for a full vote 
of the Senate by a vote of 17 to 2 by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Seven- 
teen of our colleagues on that commit- 
tee heard the testimony or read the 
record and are satisfied that Ambas- 
sador Talbott brings no anti-Israel bias 
or dereliction with respect to his views 
on one of our foremost allies in the 
world. 

I think it is very important to state 
that I have not agreed with everything 
that he wrote during the period of time 
when he was a journalist. I have reread 
some of it recently. I still disagree 
with some of it. But none of it sug- 
gested to me that there was somehow 
either a bias or a fundamental dis- 
agreement with the basics of our rela- 
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tionship with Israel. There may have 
been disagreement with strategies; 
there may have been disagreement 
with a particular choice at a particular 
moment in time or a particular policy 
pursued, but that must not be, particu- 
larly in our country, which allows for 
such a broad scope of dialog, inter- 
preted as being a whole hearted dis- 
approval of the Nation itself or its peo- 
ple or its goals. 

I do not think there is a lot of value 
spending a huge amount of time on 
this, on trying to analyze every com- 
ment, every article he wrote on Israel, 
or the Mideast conflict over the last 
decade or more. I think that what we 
are seeing here, to a certain degree, is 
what some might call ‘‘much ado about 
nothing." By that I mean what is rel- 
evant to this nomination is what Am- 
bassador Talbott has accomplished in 
his role as a public person, what he has 
said as a public person, and what he 
has said and done that carries out his 
responsibilities and expresses the con- 
fidence the President of the United 
States in putting him in this position. 

He made those views very clear in his 
confirmation hearing before our com- 
mittee on February 8. I just want to 
share these with my colleagues very 
quickly. Regarding Israel, Ambassador 
Talbott told the committee, and I 
quote: 

My core beliefs where Israel is concerned 
are that Israel is a very special country in 
the world, by virtue of its people, by virtue 
of the circumstances that brought about its 
birth. It is also a very special country for the 
United States of America for many reasons, 
including our own proud role in the birth of 
Israel and, of course, also because so many 
Americans have such close ties to Israel. My 
core beliefs are also that we have a special 
obligation for reasons not only rooted in our 
moral obligation to Israel but also rooted in 
our geopolitical interests to support the se- 
curity of Israel. 

Mr. President, I do not think you can 
be more straightforward or clear. I 
know of nothing in the public record of 
Ambassador Talbott that suggests pur- 
suing a policy other than that. In fact, 
this administration has vigorously pur- 
sued a constructive Mideast policy 
which led to the momentous occasion 
that took place on the White House 
lawn last year. Iam confident that it is 
high on the priority list of Ambassador 
Talbott. 

I might add that, commenting upon 
United States relations with Israel, 
and the Clinton administration's policy 
in particular, Ambassador Talbott said 
and I quote: 

First, I have always believed that the U.S.- 
Israeli relationship is unshakeable. Second, I 
have always believed that a strong Israel is 
in America’s interest because it serves the 
cause of peace and stability in the region. 
Third, I am proud to be part of an adminis- 
tration that has already done so much to 
promote a comprehensive peace in the area, 
and I look forward to assisting Secretary 
Christopher in any way I can to keep that 
process moving forward. 
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When asked whether he found the in- 
volvement of domestic groups such as 
American Jews or Polish Americans or 
Greek Americans as a complicating 
factor in American foreign policy-mak- 
ing, as some of his writings seemed to 
imply, Ambassador Talbott answered: 

I do not think that I have ever expressed 
the view that it is improper. Complicating is 
not in and of itself a normative word. It is, 
in general, an aspect of American politics. 
And the interaction between American poli- 
tics and American foreign policy, I think, is 
enriching, and that, basically we are better 
for it * * * I would certainly not endorse any 
interpretations of my writings that suggest 
that I thought this was anything other than 
a strong feature of the American system. 

When asked if American interests 
were being undervalued because of lob- 
bying by ethnic American groups, Am- 
bassador Talbott responded directly 
and unequivocally: 

No. Quite the contrary * * * it is not only 
one of the aspects of American society that 
makes us as strong as we are, namely, our di- 
versity and our variety, but it is also a fea- 
ture of American society that ties us to the 
rest of the world. It means that we are al- 
most constitutionally incapable of being iso- 
lationists, because some Americans have 
such strong ties to countries elsewhere in 
the world. 

Mr. President, I really think that 
these statements speak for themselves. 
And they underscore why the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by a vote 
of 17 to 2 expressed its confidence in 
Ambassador Talbott. Ambassador 
Talbott recognizes the importance of 
Israel as a unique nation in the Mid- 
east. He understands there is a special 
relationship between the United States 
and Israel, and I know and am con- 
fident that he sees the involvement of 
all domestic ethnic groups as a 
strengthening factor in American for- 
eign policy. It is very clear that he is 
committed to pursuing the President’s 
policy, which is, in and of itself, 
strongly supportive of Israel and its se- 
curity interests. 

Mr. President, I heard my colleague, 
the Senator from Colorado, suggest 
that somehow we do not have a lot to 
show for Ambassador Talbott’s efforts 
with respect to the former Soviet 
Union. 

І ask for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island yields an addi- 
tional 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, indeed it 
would be wonderful if we could trade 
more with Russia. I think Ambassador 
Talbott is certainly struggling to see 
that happen. But it is very clear also 
that Russia has serious economic prob- 
lems—not to mention the political 
problems that it has—including the 
lack of a means of production, the lack 
of convertibility in currency, and the 
lack of a banking structure. A host of 
decisions which he, and others, have 
encouraged President Yeltsin to try to 
make obviously were not made, not be- 
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cause Ambassador Talbott did not 
want them to be made, not because 
they were not suggesting them, but be- 
cause President Yeltsin has had trou- 
ble getting any decisions made with a 
Parliament that was unwilling to make 
them because it was filled with the 
very people that the Senator from Col- 
orado most despises. 

So I think that in fact Ambassador 
Talbott and Secretary Christopher and 
President Clinton deserve enormous 
credit for walking an extraordinarily 
complex, difficult, line. The fact is that 
reform is going to come extremely 
slowly in the former Soviet Union. And 
I think many of us anticipate that 
there may be far more difficult days 
before there are good days. 

The fact is also that Ambassador 
Talbott had an extremely important 
view that in fact helped to mold the 
policy of the Partnership for Peace and 
conceivably restrained us from moving 
in a direction that might have worked 
contrary to the very reforms that the 
Senator from Colorado wants. 

The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
spoke about a week or so ago to a 
group of citizens assembled from Mas- 
sachusetts here in Washington. And he 
suggested that perhaps one of the most 
important foreign policy issues of our 
time will be how events turn out in 
Russia because it will have a profound 
impact on our spending and a whole 
host of choices that we make in this 
country as well as in Europe. 

I would respectfully suggest that 
Ambassador Talbott comes to this par- 
ticular role at an important moment 
with relevant experience and with dem- 
onstrated capacity to do the job. 

I equally respectfully suggest that 
there is nothing in the record that di- 
minishes from Ambassador Talbott’s 
ability to perform this job with the 
confidence that the President of the 
United States has expressed in him, 
and I hope my colleagues will over- 
whelmingly confirm him for this posi- 
tion and express the confidence of the 
U.S. Senate in the prospective No. 2 
person at the State Department. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senate Republican leader, 
Senator DOLE. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, until last 
week I was prepared to reluctantly sup- 
port the President’s nominee for Dep- 
uty Secretary of State, Strobe Talbott, 
but with serious reservations. However, 
I have decided that a strong signal 
needs to be sent with all the wide- 
spread speculation about where he may 
go from here. And maybe it is time to 
say enough promotions for Strobe 
Talbott. 

There is no doubt that Strobe 
Talbott has an impressive background. 
He is well-educated, well-traveled, and 
has had a prolific career as a journal- 
ist. However, my concerns rest with 
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Mr. Talbott’s perspective on U.S. for- 
eign policy matters, specifically his 
judgment on how best to promote U.S. 
interests. In light of the widespread 
speculation that he may move up to 
Secretary of State someday soon, it is 
well to point out that during the cold 
war Mr. Talbott was critical of tough- 
minded policies toward the Soviet 
Union. He argued that a hardnosed ap- 
proach would be ineffective and coun- 
terproductive. Yet, now that the cold 
war is over, we learn from top Soviet 
military leadership that the strong 
U.S. defense posture, including pro- 
grams like the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, initiated during the Reagan ad- 
ministration, had a significant impact 
on the demise of the Soviet Union. 

It is also clear that it paid off to ex- 
pose the Soviet regime for what it 
was—illegitimate, totalitarian, and im- 
perialistic—regardless of how much 
these characterizations offended the 
Soviet leadership. Despite Mr. 
Talbott’s protestations, the clear 
statement of United States principles 
heartened aspiring Democrats through- 
out the Soviet bloc. 

Ambassador Talbott tries to have it 
both ways. He opposed tough policies 
during the cold war, and then wrote 
that “Тһе doves in the great debate of 
the last 40 years were right all along" 
once the tough policies paid off. Twelve 
years ago, President Reagan spoke of 
leaving the Soviet system on The ash 
heap of history." Talbott criticized 
that bold—and prophetic—remark as 
bear-baiting. In my view, it was pre- 
cisely because the West was resolute— 
and unafraid to speak and act clearly— 
that the Soviet system has been left on 
the ash heap of history. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States relationship with Russia is а 
central element of our foreign policy. 
And, Mr. Talbott has learned a great 
deal about Russia over the years. How- 
ever, Russia is not our only interest. It 
seems to me that Mr. Talbott must be 
reminded of that fact. 

Mr. President, over the past few 
months Russia has been casting silent 
vetoes over United States foreign pol- 
icy options. I am concerned that Mr. 
Talbott has been the leading advocate 
within the administration for yielding 
to Russia's wishes. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
am a strong supporter of President 
Yeltsin and his reform program. The 
Congress has backed up its support for 
Russian reform with a substantial aid 
package. However, I am opposed to de- 
veloping United States foreign policy 
options according to the expected re- 
sponse from hardliners in Russia. U.S. 
interests should guide U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, not the potential reaction of 
Yeltsin critics. 

At the NATO summit, the United 
States rejected the pleas from Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech Republic to 
join NATO and instead offered the 
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partnership for peace. Reportedly, Mr. 
Talbott played a critical role in resist- 
ing the move toward establishing cri- 
teria for expanded NATO membership 
because of Russian objections. Presi- 
dent Yeltsin changed his position on 
expanding NATO after the military 
sided with him in his showdown with 
the parliament; he is probably trying 
to keep the military leadership on his 
side—and that is understandable. 

The administration is also consider- 
ing supporting Russian military ac- 
tions in former Soviet Republics under 
the banner of United Nations peace- 
keeping. I asked Ambassador Talbott 
several questions for the record on this 
issue. His responses do not satisfy my 
concerns. For example, Ambassador 
Talbott writes that the ‘‘Russian role 
must be desired by all parties“ before 
the United States would vote yes at 
the United Nations. But I hope Ambas- 
sador Talbott recalls that the Soviets 
were invited into Hungary in 1956, 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Afghani- 
stan in 1979. Giving the overwhelming 
power and presence of Russia in the so- 
called “пеаг abrcad," the freedom of 
countries like Georgia, Tajikistan and 
others to desire Russian peacekeeping 
is in serious question. This administra- 
tion has enough problems on its peace- 
keeping platter without indulging and 
legitimizing Russians neoimperialism. 

The United States response to 
Yeltsin's domestic pressure should not 
be abandoning the right course, but re- 
assuring President Yeltsin as we reas- 
sured President Gorbachev when Ger- 
many was reunited and Eastern Ger- 
many joined NATO as part of that 
process. The best way to strengthen 
the hand of hardliners is to remain si- 
lent toward their policies. 

This Russia tilt is evident in United 
States policy toward Bosnia. The Unit- 
ed States has bent over backward to 
accommodate Russia—which staunchly 
opposes tough action against its close 
ally, Serbia—despite the fact that Ser- 
bia is the aggressor. While I support 
NATO’s latest decision, it is more than 
just evenhanded, it favors the Serbian 
position. And Russia’s involvement is 
destined to make the situation even 
more favorable to the Bosnian Serbs. 

The United States must not only ex- 
pect reform in Russia’s domestic pol- 
icy, but in its foreign policy, as well. 

I must say, based upon reports today 
of espionage activity with the arrest, 
on Sunday of this week, of some mole 
in the CIA that has been getting infor- 
mation and informing Russia, it could 
be the most serious espionage activity 
in the past 20, 30 years that has just 
been revealed in the last 2 hours. 

And I understand President Clinton 
will send a strong protest to Moscow. 
So the world is not quite the way we 
would like to have it. We would like to 
think we have a changed relationship 
and everything is fine, nothing is going 
to go wrong. 
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And it is another reason, when you 
look at Mr. Talbott and some of his po- 
sitions, it makes you wonder if he is 
the right person for the job. 

Finally, many of Ambassador 
Talbott's writings about the Middle 
East reveal a clear anti-Israel bias. He 
has shown virtually no regard for Isra- 
el's legitimate security concerns. He 
has compared Israel to Saddam 
Hussien’s Iraq. He has disparaged Jew- 
ish-Americans. He has repeatedly seen 
the worst in Israel and the best in 
hard-line Arab States. At his commit- 
tee hearing, we heard of a classic con- 
firmation conversion when Ambassador 
Talbott disavowed these writings but 
his disavowal does not put the concerns 
shared by many Americans to rest. 

Because of my misgivings, I will vote 
against confirming Ambassador 
Talbott as Deputy Secretary of State. 
While I believe in the right of the 
President to have the nominees of his 
or her choice, I do believe the Senate 
has a right to work its will on poten- 
tial nominees. President Clinton may 
share Ambassador Talbott’s views—on 
the Middle East, on the cold war, and 
on policy toward Russia. If he does, we 
in the Senate will consider and debate 
administration policies based on those 
views in the coming months. And we 
will monitor Ambassador Talbott’s per- 
formance and policies towards Russia, 
Bosnia, Israel and the rest of the world 
if he is confirmed—as I expect he will 
be. 

However, I will vote against Ambas- 
sador Talbott because of my concerns 
over his past views—only some of 
which have been renounced—and be- 
cause I believe he is not the right per- 
son for this, or any more senior, posi- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. I yield myself such time 
as is necessary. 

Mr. President, as I see it, there are 
really four targets of doubt that are 
the main sources of criticism of Strobe 
Talbott: One, his views on Russia; two, 
his views on Israel; three, his manage- 
rial ability; and, four, his acquaint- 
anceship with Victor Louis. 

First, on his views on Russia, you 
could see in his own quotations the se- 
riousness with which he took the So- 
viet threat. At the same time he also 
recognized that the Soviet system was 
fatally flawed, containing inequities, 
illusions and roughness. 

The views on Israel that are accred- 
ited to him were actually spoken by 
Mr. Begin. And that has been cited in 
the RECORD already. 

As to his managerial ability, Mr. 
Kenneth Damm was a very distin- 
guished Deputy Secretary some years 
ago who came from very much the 
same background as did Strobe 
Talbott. 

Finally, when it comes to his con- 
tacts with Victor Louis, I think it is 
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very important that to be familiar 
with your adversary, to have as wide a 
range of contact as possible, particu- 
larly if you are a diplomat or journal- 
ist. In this case, I think he should not 
be criticized but rather praised for 
branching out from the usual circuit 
when he was assigned to Moscow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will withhold. 

Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky was authorized to 
speak for up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. If I could inquire 
of my friend, the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island, who I see on the floor, 
how much time he might need, I might 
defer momentarily. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
take 2 minutes or less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when I finish, the Senator 
from Kentucky would then proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island yields 2 min- 
utes to his colleague who now has the 
floor. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to make several comments regard- 
ing Ambassador Strobe Talbott and 
specifically his nomination to be Dep- 
uty Secretary of State, the number two 
position at the State Department. 

I have known Strobe Talbott for 
many years. He is a friend for whom I 
have the very highest regard. We 
worked together on a board, where I 
grew to know him well. I have always 
found Strobe Talbott to be a thought- 
ful, intelligent, and capable person. 

In recent weeks, and during today’s 
floor debate, Mr. Talbott’s many 
writings have been scrutinized to gauge 
his views in a variety of important for- 
eign policy issues. This type of scru- 
tiny is fair and appropriate for a person 
who hopes to hold such a high position 
in the State Department. 

I certainly do not agree with every- 
thing that Mr. Talbott has written in 
Time magazine over many, many 
years. Nevertheless, I am confident 
that Mr. Talbott, if confirmed, will be 
responsive to U.S. interests in Europe, 
the Middle East, the Pacific rim, and 
all around the globe. 

In conclusion, I want to say how 
pleased I am that a person of Strobe 
Talbott's character and quality wants 
to enter public service today. We are 
always trying to get good people to 
come into public service. Strobe 
Talbott is doing this at considerable 
personal financial sacrifice. He has 
done a good job for the President, in 
my opinion, and I think he will be an 
asset to Secretary Christopher's team 
at the State Department. Accordingly, 
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I plan to support the Talbott nomina- 
tion and urge my colleagues to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky for let- 
ting me proceed. I know that he has 
been waiting and I came outside of my 
turn. 

And, of course, I thank my colleague 
from Rhode Island for permitting me to 
speak at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has the floor for 
up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
over the past several weeks, I have 
given a great deal of thought to the 
nomination of Strobe Talbott for Dep- 
uty Secretary of the Department of 
State. In reviewing the nomination, I 
gave three factors consideration: The 
Department’s management interests, 
Mr. Talbott's record, and the balance 
of executive and congressional respon- 
sibilities and authority. 

This has not been an easy decision. 

Let me first, briefly address my view 
of the concerns which have been raised 
about the management role of the Dep- 
uty Secretary. Although many argue 
the day-to-day management of the 
State Department is the burden of the 
Deputy Secretary, I do not think these 
responsibilities are set in bureaucratic 
cement. Historically, some of the most 
effective Deputy Secretaries have been 
the most active on policy matters. In 
fact, Larry Eagleburger assumed rou- 
tine responsibility for overseeing the 
emerging relationships in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the NIS through the Ambas- 
sador at Large office. 

At heart, the management and mo- 
rale of the State Department will im- 
prove through the effective administra- 
tion of diplomacy. During the Bush ad- 
ministration some complained at being 
excluded from the Baker inner circle, 
but all foreign service officers were 
proud to be associated with such a suc- 
cessful team. 

In contrast, as our foreign policy for- 
tunes have sunk through setbacks in 
Haiti, Bosnia, North Korea, and else- 
where, there has been an ever louder 
call for new management and commit- 
ted managers. Frankly, management is 
not the issue. If the Secretary and Dep- 
uty Secretary can work out а reason- 
able division of the responsibilities to 
address the difficult problems which 
trouble the foreign policy landscape, 
real management issues can appro- 
priately be left to the Under Secretary. 
I believe Mr. Talbott and Secretary 
Christopher have worked well together 
and expect that to continue, as there is 
no shortage of crises around the world 
to tax even their combined abilities. 

Since I think the management ques- 
tion is largely driven by policy mat- 
ters, in considering this nomination, I 
turned next to Mr. Talbott's views and 
record. Frankly, this is the area offer- 
ing the weakest justification for Mr. 
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Talbott’s confirmation. Over the past 
year, a number of his decisions and 
comments have provoked me to say 
that I have met very few people in my 
life who are as well educated and smart 
as Strobe Talbott who are so consist- 
ently wrong. Indeed, it is not an over- 
statement to say that Mr. Talbott’s 
life is a cautionary tale about the dif- 
ference between great learning and 
common sense. 

On matters of vital importance in the 
past, at present, and of future concern, 
I find myself in strong personal and 
policy disagreement with Mr. Talbott. 
I have been inundated with calls and 
letters from friends of long standing 
and good judgment who have been ap- 
palled at his thinking on Middle East 
issues. While he attempted to clarify 
his point of view before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, speaking to some 
special moral obligation the United 
States has and vaguely identifying geo- 
political interests, I do not think he 
particularly helped his case. 

In fact, I think he made matters 
worse by failing to fully and precisely 
acknowledge the basis for our relations 
with Israel. 

Ours is not a bond born of a paternal 
role in establishing the state of Israel, 
as Mr. Talbott suggested. The alliance 
rests firmly on a common commitment 
to peace, the fundamentals of freedom, 
and the entwined destiny all democ- 
racies share. 

These points were never mentioned 
when he defined what he called his core 
beliefs about our relationship with Is- 
rael. It seems past time for him to bury 
those core beliefs. 

Now, the Middle East is not the only 
area where Mr. Talbott has dem- 
onstrated how shortsighted he can be. I 
might say that Mr. Talbott could argue 
that his views on the Middle East are 
somewhat old; that he has а chance to 
reexamine those and reach a different 
conclusion. So I would, instead, Mr. 
President, like to focus on more cur- 
rent Talbott positions. For the better 
part of a year, I have urged the admin- 
istration to look beyond Russia as it 
defines our policy and national inter- 
ests in the New Independent States. In 
hearings, in letters, and in meetings, I 
have pressed Mr. Talbott and his asso- 
ciates to enlarge the scope of our polit- 
ical interests, to increase our economic 
commitment, to expand our national 
attention and involvement beyond Rus- 
Sia. 

Unfortunately, the administration's 
architect for post-cold-war policy has 
actively pursued a Russia-first ap- 
proach. In my view, we have paid a 
high price for this Moscow myopia. 

Mr. Talbott may have been well-in- 
tentioned in his preoccupation with 
Moscow and Yeltsin’s survival. None- 
theless, because of his overbearing re- 
gard for Russian sensitivities, in effect, 
he surrendered United States interests 
in regional stability, economic growth 
and political liberty. 
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Throughout 1993, President Yeltsin 
and his advisers moved to establish 
Russian interests in the so-called near 
abroad. I was astonished to hear For- 
eign Minister Kozyrev’s speech to the 
U.N. General Assembly last fall, actu- 
ally seeking funding and approval for 
expanding Russia’s security role in the 
NIS. As Foreign Minister Kozyrev left 
the floor of the United Nations, he was 
joined in an international news con- 
ference by Secretary Christopher who 
applauded this novel role for Russia. 
The news conference was one of many 
statements and actions which were 
viewed as alarming by Russia's neigh- 
bors. Leaders across the continent 
from the Baltics to Ukraine under- 
standably wondered whether United 
States policymakers had relinquished 
any responsibility for the region's fu- 
ture. From their perspective, Russia 
sought and received American approval 
for political and military activity 
which undermined their sovereign na- 
tional interests. 

Nowhere was the evidence of this 
more frightening than the clear inter- 
vention of Russian troops in Georgia. 
Under siege in Abkhazia, President 
Shevardnadze pleaded for American 
support. Although the administration 
chose to ignore this assault on democ- 
racy, Congress could not. At the time, 
I worked with Senator BYRD and others 
to draft an amendment to the foreign 
operations appropriations bill linking 
our aid to respect for territorial bor- 
ders and national sovereignty. In spite 
of strong objections from Mr. Talbott's 
office and the administration, the 
amendment passed with bipartisan sup- 
port. Sadly, the administration's re- 
cent report on this important issue, 
which is required by law, once again, 
diminishes concerns expressed by Con- 
gress and Russia's neighbors. 

This Russia-first approach has also 
affected congressional debate оп 
Ukraine. Although Congress was able 
to overcome vocal administration ob- 
jections to my earmarking $300 million 
of the NIS package specifically for 
Ukraine, the battle has continued. 
Since passage of the bill, Ukraine has 
been virtually ignored. Russia has re- 
ceived the lion's share of obligated re- 
sources, with Ukraine squeezing out 2 
percent of the total, so far. 

Ukraine has clearly been punished 
for failing to accommodate our sole in- 
terest. The only item on Mr. Talbott's 
agenda with Ukraine has been arms 
control and pushing Ukraine to comply 
with START obligations and turn over 
to Russia its nuclear inventory. 

No leader in Ukraine ever contra- 
dicted or attempted to undercut that 
goal—the key has always been forging 
a Parliamentary consensus to ratify 
the obligations. Instead of building 
confidence, encouraging a process of 
coalition and consensus to support U.S. 
goals—we issued ultimatums. Fortu- 
nately, in their own way, in their own 
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time, Ukraine has ratified START and 
will no doubt fulfill its arms control 
obligations. 

Ironically, overnight, it has become 
the year of Ukraine at the White 
House. Recently, the President, the 
Vice President, and Mr. Talbott met 
with the national leadership of the 
Ukrainian-American community. The 
group stopped by to visit with me 
afterward and I told them how much I 
welcomed the President’s announce- 
ment that he intended to provide at 
least $300 million to Ukraine. It is, of 
course, no less than Congress des- 
ignated last fall. In short, he had no 
choice. 

Ukrainian-Americans worry how 
they can sustain the administration’s 
interest in nations other than Russia. 
Their concern is echoed by Americans 
with family ties and roots in Eastern 
and Central Europe—for the con- 
sequences of a Russia-first approach 
have unfortunately now extended be- 
yond the Newly Independent States. 

Here again, I find fault with Mr. 
Talbott's thinking. In deference to 
Russian concerns about drawing new 
lines in Europe, Mr. Talbott argued 
against expanding NATO membership 
to new democratic nations including 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary 
and others. The substitute, Partnership 
for Peace, left most confused and many 
out in the cold. 

Just after the European summit, I in- 
troduced an amendment encouraging 
the administration to move quickly to 
clarify the terms for NATO admission. 
Passage of the amendment provoked an 
eloquent letter of support from an 
Eastern European ambassador. He 
noted that it is in Western interests to 
“enlarge the space of stability and se- 
curity in Europe and to offer new de- 
mocracies, which have demonstrated 
both the capability and willingness to 
join NATO, an unambiguous chance to 
become part of this most reliable secu- 
rity structure." That is a direct quote 
from his letter. Certainly, I agree. 

Instead, the administration allowed 
Russia to dictate our policy—again. 
Fear of rising nationalism, among 
other arguments, was advanced by Mr. 
Talbott and his colleagues. I find my- 
self in total accord with former Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger who said ‘‘It 
is, in fact, ambiguity about dividing 
lines, not their existence, and ambiva- 
lence about Western reactions, not 
their certainty, which tempt mili- 
tarists and nationalists." 

American ambiguity and ambiva- 
lence have also troubled the negotia- 
tions with North Korea over nuclear 
proliferation. I do not think Mr. 
Talbott made a constructive contribu- 
tion during his confirmation hearing 
by suggesting he had reason to believe 
the Chinese would support United 
States efforts to resolve the violations 
Security Council sanctions or similar 
action. I gather his statement was im- 
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mediately and summarily rejected by 
the Chinese Ambassador to the United 
Nations. He and I may have misunder- 
stood Mr. Talbott's statement, but the 
complex, arduous negotiations on mat- 
ters of life and death on the Korean pe- 
ninsula require precision and scru- 
pulous attention to detail, not con- 
tradictory, confusing policy pontifica- 
tion. 

As I scan the globe, I find myself in 
disagreement with Mr. Talbott on most 
of the pressing issues which no doubt 
will dominate American foreign policy 
today and in the future. 

In fairness, with other nominees, I 
have balanced any policy differences I 
might have with my basic philosophy 
that the President should have the 
flexibility to appoint people to key pol- 
icy positions who reflect his views, pos- 
sess his trust, and maintain his con- 
fidence. 

In my case, I have supported every 
one of President Clinton’s nominees for 
positions in the foreign policy commu- 
nity. In fact, as I think back, the last 
time I voted against a State Depart- 
ment nominee, it was a George Bush 
choice. In general, short of legal, moral 
or ethical considerations, the President 
is entitled to his choice. I might note, 
that Mr. Talbott obviously has unim- 
peachable credentials in these areas. It 
was for all these reasons, I was able to 
support his initial confirmation as Am- 
bassador-at-Large. 

However, there are rare occasions 
when a nominee demands customary 
practice and convention be set aside. 
After a year in office, such is the case 
with Mr. Talbott. 

Since we are all prone to Olympic 
metaphors this week, I will, add mine. 
I give Mr. Talbott very high marks for 
artistic impression. It is the technical 
proficiency category that he falls 
down. 

I have no doubt Mr. Talbott will be 
confirmed—he continues to enjoy the 
President’s friendship and support. 
However, I am so troubled by his views 
and his record of the past year, I can 
no longer offer him my support. I have 
reached a point, where I feel compelled 
to send the strongest possible signal to 
this administration that we urgently 
need to correct course. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Talbott is directly responsible for 
many of the decisions which I consider 
damaging to U.S. credibility and U.S. 
national interests. It is not his com- 
ments from 20 years ago that concern 
me. It is this past year of decisions 
which are damaging. 

Yet I should say I enjoy working with 
Mr. Talbott. As he has described him- 
self, he thrives on the heat of forensic 
and journalistic battle." So, too, has 
he thrived on policy disagreements in 
working with the foreign operations 
subcommittee. He does not wither in 
the face of argumentative opponents on 
the other side. 

At the end of the day, U.S. national 
security is not just an academic exer- 
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cise of forensic battle. American men 
and women may be forced into war 
over a miscalculation in our negotia- 
tions with North Korea. They may find 
themselves in the crossfire of Bosnia 
because of a mistake. 

I can not vote for a nominee with Mr. 
Talbott's track record of miscalcula- 
tion. I am respectful of his close ties 
with the President, but it is simply too 
high a price to pay. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I hope 
my colleagues will oppose the nomina- 
tion of Strobe Talbott as simply a 
statement that it is time Ambassador 
Talbott be correct on some of the pol- 
icy positions he has taken. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think it 
important at this point to read into 
the RECORD some of the statements 
that Strobe Talbott has made, because 
as the author he is best equipped to 
speak for himself. As he says here: 

To recognize that the Soviet threat has 
been exaggerated is not to commit the sin of 
"moral equivalence"; Western self-criticism 
about the phobias of the cold war does not 
imply a neutral judgment about the Soviet 
system. Quite the contrary: It is precisely 
because that system is such an abomination 
against basic human aspirations, against 
human nature itself, that much of what the 
West called Soviet power“ was actually So- 
viet weakness, and the instruments of that 
power could never have been all they were 
cracked up to be. 

For years there has been dissenting wis- 
dom in the West. Most notably George Ken- 
nan, the intellectual godfather of the origi- 
nal concept of containment, has objected to 
the way it was applied; he cautioned against 
demonizing the adversary, overestimating 
enemy strength, overmilitarizing the West- 
ern response. 

As early as 1947, Kennan suggested Soviet 
power bears within it the seeds of its own 
decay“ and that the U.S.S.R. might turn out 
to be “опе of the weakest and most pitiable 
of national societies." 

These words speak for themselves. 
We all know the dissolution, removal 
from the world stage of the evil empire, 
of the Soviet Union, the Communist 
system, was the result of two factors: 
One was the containment philosophy, 
originally promoted by President 
Harry Truman years ago, and the other 
was the evilness, immorality, and in- 
competence of the Communist system. 
One factor did not play more of a role 
than the other, but а combination of 
the two that finally brought that evil 
empire down. 

Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I join in 
that, but I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be charged on either side on 
this one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
on the nomination of Strobe Talbott. 
Senator PELL controls the time, and 
Senator HELMS controls the time. 

Mr. PELL. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I rise to express my strong support 
for the President’s nomination of Am- 
bassador Strobe Talbott to be Deputy 
Secretary of State. I am concerned 
that we are seeing on this nomination 
partisanship running rampant for the 
sake of partisanship. We have seen 
nominees, including many Deputy Sec- 
retaries of State—certainly, I have in 
the 20 years I have been here—very 
well-qualified people, people who some- 
times I have agreed with and some- 
times I have not agreed with, who have 
gone through with virtual unanimity. 
The Senate does this with the realiza- 
tion that administrations are granted 
wide latitude in whom they pick for 
these positions, especially if they are 
well-qualified people. And Ambassador 
Talbott is certainly well qualified. 

It appears to me, though, that this is 
not a debate on qualifications or abili- 
ties but unfortunately one that has 
evolved more into partisanship for the 
sake of partisanship. I think that is un- 
fortunate, and as one who has worked 
very hard in both Republican and 
Democratic administrations to bring 
about consensus in foreign policy, I 
urge my colleagues not. to fall into this 
trap. It is not good for the Senate. It is 
not good for the country. It is cer- 
tainly not good for our conduct of for- 
eign policy. 

Over the last year, I have come to 
know Ambassador Talbott quite well. 
As the administration’s chief strategist 
on relations with Russia, he worked 
closely with me and others in the Sen- 
ate and House to shape and push 
through the U.S. package of aid to the 
New Independent States of the former 
Soviet Union. 

During that time, we put together a 
strong bipartisan coalition, and I saw 
Ambassador Talbott work very closely 
with Republicans and Democrats alike. 
I do not recall any of them suggesting 
there was anything partisan in his ap- 
proach to the foreign policy of our Na- 
tion but, rather, he did it in the way we 
expect those at the highest level of the 
State Department. He sought a broad 
bipartisan consensus, because we are 
working as Americans for American 
foreign policy, not for any individual 
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President or any individual Secretary 
of State, but as Americans for Amer- 
ican foreign policy. I am sorry to see 
there are those who might feel other- 
wise. 

There is no greater United States for- 
eign policy priority today than to help 
the chances for democracy and eco- 
nomic reform in Russia, possessor of 
many thousands of nuclear weapons са- 
pable of reaching the United States. We 
have to find a cooperative relationship 
with Russia. Just today’s headlines 
alone point out the need to move away 
from the dangers and the threats, the 
spying and everything else from the 
cold war, into a new era. 

Now, concerns have been raised about 
Ambassador Talbott’s previous 
writings in Time magazine and else- 
where on Israel. This is a decision we 
have to make as Americans in Ameri- 
ca’s best interests. No Senator should 
tell another country whom they should 
or should not appoint. I would not ex- 
pect anybody to come onto our shores 
and tell us whom we should appoint. As 
a friend of Israel, and as one who, inci- 
dentally, has carried through and led 
the debate on Israeli foreign aid in this 
Senate for the last several years, as 
one who has put together and helped 
pass the aid packages to Israel—and, in 
fact, as the chairman who has passed 
the largest aid packages to Israel—I 
have no doubt about Ambassador 
Talbott's acceptance of the foundation 
of United States policy toward Israel 
ever since its formation as a state— 
that а primary objective of the United 
States in the Middle East is the secu- 
rity of Israel. 

To that end, the United States has 
provided over $56 billion in economic 
and military assistance to Israel, and 
unstinting diplomatic and political 
support. Ambassador Talbott is part of 
an administration which has repeat- 
edly, from the President on down, pub- 
licly and privately, reiterated its com- 
mitment to the security of Israel and 
to participation in the Middle East 
peace process. This administration, 
particularly Secretary of State Chris- 
topher, has worked very closely with 
Prime Minister Rabin in the effort to 
negotiate a just and lasting peace. 

I think it is а red herring to suggest 
this is a reason to turn him down. 

Mr. President, I have an article from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 8 
quoting the Israeli Deputy Foreign 
Minister as calling Ambassador 
Talbott “а very good man." The Israeli 
Deputy Foreign Minister indicates that 
certain American Jewish groups that 
have criticized Ambassador Talbott's 
nomination do not speak for Israel. A 
number of major American Jewish or- 
ganizations have voiced support for 
Ambassador 'Talbott's nomination. I 
ask unanimous consent that several ar- 
ticles and statements about those en- 
dorsements be included in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LEAHY. I also note that Ambas- 
sador Talbott was presented to the 
Foreign Relations Committee for his 
confirmation hearing by Senator How- 
ARD METZENBAUM. 'ТПеге is no more ac- 
tive or determined voice for a strong, 
close United States relationship with 
Israel than HOWARD METZENBAUM. If 
Senator METZENBAUM is prepared to en- 
dorse Ambassador Talbott, then I fail 
to understand why any friend of Israel 
would withhold their support for this 
nomination. 

Mr. President, President Clinton 
wishes to have Ambassador Talbott to 
serve as Deputy Secretary on his for- 
eign policy team. There are extremely 
important events taking place around 
the globe which materially affect U.S. 
foreign policy. We need to get our for- 
eign policy team in place to deal with 
those events. I realize there will be 
some “по” votes today in protest 
against some statements Ambassador 
Talbott wrote as а journalist many 
years ago. That is very unfortunate. 
The vote should be unanimous. But if 
it is not to be unanimous, let us make 
it overwhelming. I urge all Senators to 
vote to confirm Ambassador Strobe 
Talbott as Deputy Secretary of State. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 8, 1994] 
ISRAELI DEFENDS CLINTON NOMINEE 
(By Barry Schweid) 

WASHINGTON.—Defending Strobe Talbott as 
“а very good man." Israel's deputy foreign 
minister said yesterday that Talbott's criti- 
cal articles for Time magazine were no rea- 
son to reject his nomination to be deputy 
secretary of state. 

Yossi Beilin, at a news conference, said 
that Talbott's Jewish opponents in the Unit- 
ed States do not speak for Israel and that 
"generally speaking, he is friendly to Is- 
rael." 

Beilin also said, however, that not every- 
thing Talbott wrote is my cup of tea." 

Talbott, whose nomination will be taken 
up today by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, wrote critically at times about 
policies of Israel's former Likud government 
Beilin, an architect of Israel's recognition of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, is 
prominent in the Labor Party, which now 
governs the country. 

Last week, the Jewish Institute for Na- 
tional Security Affairs said Talbott's views 
disqualified him from the No. 2 post at the 
State Department. Two other Jewish groups, 
the Zionist Organization of America and the 
National Jewish Coalition, distributed ex- 
cerpts of his writings. 

The former Time magazine bureau chief 
and diplomatic correspondent wrote in 1990, 
during the Persian Gulf war, that Likud's 
claim to the West Bank had something іп 
common"'with Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 

Talbott also said that then-Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir's assertion of a ''greater Is- 
rael" was as ominous for peace in the Middle 
East as Iraqi President Saddam Hussein's 
"militant nostalgia for Nebuchadnezzar's 
Babylonian empire." 

Beilin, referring to the Jewish groups, said, 
“If there are people who are criticizing the 
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nomination, they are not speaking in behalf 

of my government." 

Beilin said his opinion was that Talbott is 
a very important and a very good man. I 
don't see any reason to reject his nomina- 
tion." 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS LEADERS WEL- 
COME TALBOTT'S STATEMENTS TO THE SEN- 
ATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
The following statement was issued by 

Robert К. Lifton, president, and Henry 

Siegman, executive director, of the Amer- 

ican Jewish Congress, following the approval 

by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
of Strobe Talbott for the position of Deputy 

Secretary of State. 

"We welcome Strobe Talbott's statements 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in which he distanced himself from 
earlier writings on the subject of the rela- 
tionship of the United States and the State 
of Israel. His expressions of unqualified com- 
mitment to that relationship, and his view 
that “а strong Israel is in America's inter- 
est" are reassuring. Equally reassuring has 
been his full support for the Administra- 
tion's peace efforts in the Middle East and 
his complete identification with President 
Clinton and Secretary of State Christopher's 
deep friendship for and support of the State 
of Israel. 

"In this connection, we categorically re- 
ject as totally unfounded the charge by the 
Jewish War Veterans that the Clinton Ad- 
ministration is changing its support of Israel 
and moving in the direction that would en- 
danger Israel's security in the Middle East 
peace negotiations." It is a reckless charge, 
and can only serve to damage U.S.-Israel re- 
lations. Israel has never had greater support 
and more understanding friends in Washing- 
ton than it has in President Clinton and in 
Secretary Christopher." 


NATIONAL JEWISH DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL 
ANNOUNCES SUPPORT FOR TALBOTT 

WASHINGTON, DC.—The National Jewish 
Democratic Council today announced its 
support for the nomination of Strobe Talbott 
to the post of Deputy Secretary of State. 

“The Jewish community is not being rep- 
resented by the actions and views of the 
groups now rushing to condemn Talbott," 
said NJDC Chair Monte Friedkin, one of sev- 
eral Jewish leaders who spoke with the 
nominee Friday in a conference call designed 
to answer questions raised by the attacks. 

"I'm not suggesting that certain com- 
ments he made in the past don't deserve re- 
view and explanation," Friedkin said. ''But 
he supports foreign aid to Israel in its 
present form. He understands and supports 
Israel's unique relationship with the U.S. He 
endorses the position of the president, whose 
support for Israel is equal to, if not superior 
to, that of any previous administration. 

"It is clear to me that Talbott is holding 
out à hand to the Jewish community, dem- 
onstrating sensitivity to our concerns and is- 
sues. We should accept that offer. 

AMERICANS FOR PEACE NOW, 
Washington, DC, February 4, 1994. 

Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: We are an American 
Zionist organization with strong concerns 
for the peace and security of the State of Is- 
rael. In that connection, we write to you in 
support of the nomination of Ambassador 
Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Secretary of 
State. 
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We have spoken directly with Ambassador 
Talbott about his views on the U.S.-Israeli 
relationship. In our discussion, he vigorously 
affirmed his support for the Clinton Admin- 
istration's peace initiatives, its strong stra- 
tegic connection with Israel and its support 
of the ongoing foreign assistance package for 
Israel. Ambassador Talbott assured us of his 
commitment to maintaining Israel's quali- 
tative security edge, recognizing that it is 
surrounded by traditional enemies. He had a 
firm understanding of the unique nature of 
Israel's democratic role in the region. 

As uncompromising supporters of Israel, 
we are fully assured that Ambassador 
Talbott is pro-Israel and pro-peace. 

Sincerely, 
LINDA HELLER KAMM, 
RICHARD GUNTHER, 
Co-Presidents. 
AMERICANS FOR PEACE NOW SUPPORTS THE 
TALBOTT NOMINATION 

In a letter to Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chair Senator Claiborne Pell, 
Richard Gunther and Linda Heller Kamm, 
co-presidents of Americans for Peace Now 
endorsed the nomination of Ambassador 
Strobe Talbott as Deputy Secretary of State. 

In their letter they stated that: 

“We аге an American Zionist organization 
with strong concerns for the peace and secu- 
rity of the State of Israel. In that connec- 
tion, we write to you in support of the nomi- 
nation of Ambassador Strobe Talbott to be 
Deputy Secretary of State. 

"We have spoken directly with Ambas- 
sador Talbott about his views on the U.S.-Is- 
raeli relationship. In our discussion, he vig- 
orously affirmed his support for the Clinton 
Administration's peace initiatives, its strong 
Strategic connection with Israel and its sup- 
port of the ongoing foreign assistance pack- 
age for Israel. Ambassador Talbott assured 
us of his commitment to maintaining Isra- 
el's qualitative security edge, recognizing 
that it is surrounded by traditional enemies. 
He had a firm understanding of the unique 
nature of Israel's democratic role in the re- 
gion. 

"As uncompromising supporters of Israel, 
we are fully assured that Ambassador 
Talbott is pro-Israel and pro-peace. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may need to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. 
friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
President’s nomination of Strobe 
Talbott for the post of Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. 

This is the No. 2 post in the State De- 
partment. Under any circumstances, 
this is a nomination that deserves to 
be debated. 

The Senate would be shirking its 
duty if it were to give this nomination 
pro forma examination, and then ap- 
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prove it late at night by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. President, there has been no lack 
of talk about Strobe Talbott’s nomina- 
tion. But I wonder how much of this 
talk has been the type of debate con- 
templated by the advice and consent 
clause of the Constitution. I wonder 
what this discussion has really been 
about. 

Mr. President, it seems that Strobe 
Talbott has the unfortunate distinc- 
tion of being a convenient target for 
partisan mud-slinging. Frankly, I have 
heard much invective regarding this 
nomination. But I have heard very lit- 
tle debate. 

Mr. President, there have been all 
sorts of charges thrown at Strobe 
Talbott. 

If we took his accusers at their word, 
we could neatly sum up Strobe Talbott 
as a rabid anti-Semite, and indiscrimi- 
nate Israel-basher, a diplomatic nin- 
compoop, and managerial moron. And 
with respect to Russia, we could label 
him as little more than a Boris Yeltsin 
groupie. 

This is all very nice talk. But it has 
not contributed much to the debate 
that the Senate should be conducting. 

Mr. President, for sure there has been 
a lot of talk. But let us look at the 
facts. 

On the former Soviet Union, Strobe 
Talbott has been accused of making 
United States policy totally dependent 
on the success of Boris Yeltsin. We all 
know that in the recent Russian elec- 
tion, Yeltsin received a political cold 
shoulder. So now people tag Strobe 
Talbott with losing Russia. 

Mr. President, this allegation as- 
sumes as fact a number of fantasies. 

First, Russia is not lost; second, nei- 
ther is United States policy on Russia 
lost. 

Among other things, Russia recently 
adopted a new democratic Constitu- 
tion. Furthermore, Russia, Ukraine, 
and the United States recently reached 
an agreement on removal of Ukrainian 
nuclear weapons. 

Moreover, the very Russian election 
which the Talbott critics use to paint 
him as naive, was the first open, multi- 
party election in Russia—in over 70 
years. 

Mr. President, I wonder how 
Talbott's critics would have supported 
reform in Russia without supporting 
Boris Yeltsin? The fact of the matter is 
that it was simply impossible for the 
United States to back a generic policy 
of reform, without backing the key 
leader of reform. 

There was no reason named reform 
standing atop а tank, defying Soviet 
Communist coup plotters—it was Boris 
Yeltsin. 

This magical person named reform“ 
has not been at the political barri- 
cades,  confronting  old-line  Com- 
munists and new-age Fascists at every 
turn. 
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The person who has been there is 
Boris Yeltsin. 

Mr. President, I think that debating 
whether we backed Yeltsin too strong- 
ly or too weakly is a debate on the 
margins: it is a distinction without dif- 
ference. 

The fact is that there was no one else 
to support who was so well known to 
the Russian people, and whose face and 
voice stood so clearly for the forces of 
reform in Russia. 

Mr. President, I do not know every 
word that Strobe Talbott uttered with 
respect to Boris Yeltsin. 

I do not know if he was 100 percent 
correct on every fact; 100 percent per- 
ceptive in every opinion; 100 percent 
prescient on every prediction. 

I do know that he is able to offer his 
views in 100 percent fluent Russian, 
which is more than can be said of many 
key United State diplomats working in 
that arena. 

Mr. President, I am frank to say that 
when it comes to being а 100 percent 
ace-in-the-hole every day of the week, I 
just do not care. 

Absolute perfection is not the stand- 
ard that this Senator demands from 
any nominee of any President. 

If Strobe Talbott's critics want to 
condemn him for giving advice which 
was far from unreasonable, on à cause 
that is far from lost, they can go right 
ahead. 

I just do not care to play that game. 

Intellect, judgment, stamina, and a 
proven ability to articulate U.S. policy 
and defend that policy are what I look 
for in a nominee. 

And all of those qualities are abun- 
dantly present in this nominee. 

Mr. President, I do believe that 
Strobe Talbott is а superb candidate 
for this job. 

Yet, it is my sad duty to confirm for 
Talbott's critics the regrettable fact 
that * * * Strobe Talbott does not walk 
on water. 

Mr. President, another area of con- 
troversy has been Talbott’s views on 
the Middle East and on Israel. Frankly, 
he has written some articles I wish he 
had not written, some of which I have 
strong disagreements with. However, I 
would respectfully remind my col- 
leagues that this Senator is not in the 
habit of supporting anyone who does 
not view Israel as an asset to, and ally 
of, the United States. 

I have read what Talbott has written 
on the Middle East. 

I have read those columns, some dat- 
ing back 3 years, and some dating back 
13 years. 

I have read all of those columns, not 
merely the cut-and-paste jobs being 
circulated around Washington lately. 

Mr. President, I have read Talbott's 
writings on the Middle East, and I have 
spoken with him on the Middle East. If 
I felt that Strobe Talbott would be 
hurtful to the security of Israel, I 
would be on this floor leading the 
charge against his nomination. 
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While I am frank to say that I would 
not have chosen some of the words 
Talbott chose, I can state that I am 
satisfied, that Strobe Talbott will be a 
vigorous, determined advocate for a 
strong United States-Israel relation- 
ship. 

Let there be no mistake: It is my un- 
equivocal belief that Strobe Talbott is 
now, and will be in the future, as solid 
a supporter of United States-Israel re- 
lations as anyone in the Clinton ad- 
ministration. He will reflect the views 
of the President, a president who is 
openly and unabashedly supportive of 
the long-time close relationship be- 
tween our country and Israel. 

Mr. President, I have one more com- 
ment with respect to Strobe Talbott’s 
alleged anti-Israel position. 

It has been said by some that the 
Jewish community opposes Strobe 
Talbott’s nomination. This is pure, un- 
diluted fantasy. It is sheer fiction. 

The Jewish community, like so many 
other segments of our Nation, does not 
speak with a single voice. 

Mr. President, the fact is that there 
are two, possibly three, organizations 
within the Jewish community which 
have mounted a campaign against 
Talbott’s nomination. 

By fax and by phone, they are at- 
tempting to create the impression that 
American Jews, who obviously care 
deeply about the Middle East, collec- 
tively oppose Strobe Talbott's ele- 
vation to the position of Deputy Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. President, these organizations 
are among the few within the Jewish 
community which have been identified, 
implicitly or explicitly, with partisan 
political causes. 

I have no quarrel with the right of 
any organization to affiliate itself with 
any political position. 

I do quarrel, however, when such an 
organization creates the impression 
that it represents something, or some- 
one, for whom it has no right to speak. 

The fact of the matter is that main- 
stream organizations within the Jew- 
ish community have expressed satisfac- 
tion with Strobe Talbott’s views on the 
Middle East. 

If any organizations can be said to 
represent the majority of American 
Jews, it is those organizations that 
have indicated their satisfaction. A 
number of groups have even endorsed 
him outright. 

So let us put to rest once and for all 
any suggestion that there is some kind 
of Jewish community campaign 
against Strobe Talbott. There is a cam- 
paign all right—but it is not by the 
Jewish community. 

It is by a small group of conservative 
Americans and the organizations to 
which they belong who happen to be 
Jewish. 

Mr. President, I will conclude by re- 
peating my concern about the Senate's 
debate on Strobe Talbott: 
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It seems to me that some Senators 
are using debate on this nomination as 
a smokescreen to throw partisan mud. 

What is really going on here? Is there 
really concern about Strobe Talbott's 
policy positions? Or is this an attempt 
to get some partisan payback? 

Rather than being the subject of seri- 
ous study and debate, the nomination 
of Strobe Talbott is being put through 
the political wringer. 

Mr. President, we have had all to 
much talk, and far too little debate. I 
believe that a vast majority of Sen- 
ators have seen through the partisan 
smokescreen. 

I believe that 'they have studied 
Strobe Talbott's record, and know how 
truly well-suited he is for this job. 

Mr. President, let us cut out the 
talk. Let us confirm this talented man 
for this tough job. Let us allow him to 
finally turn his energies to the real 
work ahead. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 


yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has 7 minutes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise to express my 
concerns about the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Secretary 
of State. 

I think, Mr. President, that we have 
here in Mr. Talbott a gentleman who is 
ultimately a high risk for our Presi- 
dent, and I am inclined to believe that 
he is basically the wrong man for the 
job. 

Many nominees, as we know, grow 
into their jobs. Based on everything I 
have read about this nominee, however, 
I think this job is simply beyond his 
brief. 

In this new position, Talbott is but a 
heartbeat away from being the Sec- 
retary of State and, very frankly, that 
gives the Senator from Alaska heart- 
burn. 

First and foremost, I am concerned 
about Mr. Talbott's policy toward Rus- 
sia. Some of his comments make me 
wonder whether he gets his influence 
from Boris Yeltsin or Bill Clinton. 

As a Senator from a State that is 
near to Russia, nearer than any other 
State, I pay particular attention to the 
ambitions of Russia. Based on his nu- 
merous comments, I am not sure that 
Talbott is equally concerned about 
Russia's ambitions. Writing about 
Gorbachev in 1990, Talbott wrote of а 
"new consensus" which he saw emerg- 
ing; That the Soviet threat is not 
what it used to be. The real point, how- 
ever, is that it never was. The doves in 
the Great Debate over the past 40 years 
were right all along." 

Well, Mr. President, I do not believe 
the doves were right all along. I surely 
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hope we do not base our current policy 
toward Russia on the assumption that 
the Russians have made a complete 
turn toward freedom and free markets, 
because the facts prove that she has 
not. 

The strong showing of Russian na- 
tionalist Zhirinovsky shows that an 
ultra-nationalist message is popular in 
Russia today. I might remind my col- 
leagues that Zhirinovsky suggested 
that Russia take back Alaska, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. 

Even more frightening is that since 
the election Boris Yeltsin’s party has 
sounded more and more like 
Zhirinovsky. Mr. President, Russian 
foreign policy and military doctrines 
call for the use of force to protect 
Russian speakers outside the current 
boundaries should Moscow perceive 
their rights to be threatened." On the 
economic front, economic reformers in 
Yeltsin’s Cabinet have been replaced by 
Communist hardliners. 

And what does Strobe Talbott have 
to say about these disturbing trends? 
He has called for less shock and more 
therapy." As many Russian experts 
have observed, this comment displayed 
extreme ignorance about the nature of 
economic reform and handed reaction- 
ary forces in Russia a propaganda coup. 

Alaska, my State, is full of many en- 
trepreneurs who are very anxious to do 
business in Russia, and the activities of 
these businessmen will be helpful in 
Russia’s transformation to a free mar- 
ket. But if there is one thing all these 
business people tell me, it is that for 
economic reform to succeed, Russia 
must escape the yoke of Moscow's bu- 
reaucrats: those that have simply 
changed their Communist hat for a re- 
former’s hat. 

Unfortunately, Strobe Talbott seems 
to think the world revolves around 
Moscow and he seems reluctant to sup- 
port initiatives that may ruffle Mos- 
cow’s feathers. This fear of ruffling the 
feathers of the Moscovites seems to be 
a constant character trait of Talbott, 
and one that I do not want to see at the 
number two spot down at State. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned Talbott’s Russia-centric policy 
views have led him to ignore a signifi- 
cant part of the world, particularly in 
Asia. His answers to questions of mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, on which I serve, leads one to won- 
der whether he knows, or to what ex- 
tent he really cares, about the Asian 
region. At such a critical time in our 
relations with China and North Korea, 
such lack of experience is not comfort- 
ing. 

My colleagues have commented ex- 
tensively on Mr. Talbott’s troublesome 
views on the Middle East, and I do not 
intend to comment further on those. 
But I simply feel that those views rep- 
resent a troubling trend of how he 
views the world as a whole. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
plan to vote against this nominee. 
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I yield the remaining time back to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Secretary 
of State. 

In thinking about the nominations 
that come before the Senate for advice 
and consent, I try to evaluate the 
nominee against three simple criteria. 
First, can the nominee work well with 
his or her new colleagues? That is usu- 
ally an easy call, and something I do 
not need to deal with further today. 
The President and Secretary of State 
want Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. Enough said. 

The second criterion is whether the 
nominee has the background, skills, 
and intellectual capacity to handle the 
responsibilities of the new position. 
Again, there is no question about 
Strobe Talbott's abilities. Everything 
he has touched has turned to gold. 
After compiling a brilliant academic 
record, he had a distinguished career as 
а journalist and author. For the past 
year, Talbott has structured the ad- 
ministration's policy toward Russia 
and the other former Soviet Republics. 
While we may not always agree on the 
specifics of policy, it is clear that 
Strobe Talbott has demonstrated his 
ability to make the Government work 
in his area of responsibility. 

The third, and last, criterion is what 
I call the ‘sanity test." That is, are 
the nominee's ideas sound. This is a 
substantive, not a political criterion. It 
is not based on whether I agree with 
the nominees ideas. Rather, it is 
whether the ideas are sufficiently in 
the mainstream of American political 
thought. For example, I would vote 
against even a competent extremist. 

Here, too, Strobe Talbott passes mus- 
ter. Ihave already mentioned his stew- 
ardship of the NIS account. No one se- 
riously questions his nomination on 
these grounds. 

However, concerns have been ex- 
pressed about Strobe Talbott’s ideas 
about United States relations with Is- 
rael. I have seen the excerpts from his 
Time magazine columns, and I have 
looked at his testimony before the For- 
eign Relations Committee. While I can- 
not condone all his remarks or, indeed, 
any administration activity that would 
imply a weakening of the United 
States commitment to Israel, I simply 
do not believe, based on the evidence, 
that Strobe Talbott would do anything 
except work competently in support of 
the administration’s policy. This, I 
might add, is a policy of strong support 
for Israel and for the political peace 
process that can ensure Israel's secu- 
rity. 
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Columnists write provocative pieces. 
They question accepted ideas. That is 
their function. That is what they get 
paid for. But I have no reason to doubt 
Strobe Talbott's assertions before the 
Foreign Relations Committee that he 
believes that a strong Israel is in 
America's interests. 

In my book, then, Strobe Talbott is а 
3 for 3. He is wanted, he is capable, and 
he is mainstream. We in the U.S. Sen- 
ate should today confirm him as Dep- 
uty Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KOHL). Who yields time? 

Mr. PELL. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Moy- 
МІНАМ). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I, 
too, rise in support of the nomination 
of Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. I would like to empha- 
size just one aspect of his work, which 
is a little bit apart from the comment 
of my distinguished friend from New 
Jersey about his being mainstream; 
and that is to just record the consist- 
ency with which he observed the weak- 
ness of the Soviet economy and the So- 
viet political system at a time when 
many saw it as an imminent threat to 
the whole world, not least to the Unit- 
ed States. 

We, of my generation in all events, 
will remember him. He first came to 
the attention of the Nation when he 
appeared as the translator of that ex- 
traordinary book, “Khrushchev Re- 
members," which Time magazine was 
able to publish in 1970, the first insight 
we had into the world of the Kremlin. 
It was altogether unprecedented, smug- 
gled out of the Soviet Union by various 
devices. I can recall Andrew Heiskell 
describing on an occasion the ways in 
which they had used voice profiles to 
establish, that the tapes were indeed 
recordings of Khrushchev. And young 
Talbott, with great clarity, did the 
translation. For the first time we got a 
sense of the degree to which the Soviet 
Union was badly governed and facing 
decline. Withal, we did not necessarily 
learn all we could have at the time. 

But in 1981, Talbott wrote, in Time 
magazine, on the state of the Soviet 
economy. He put it thus. He said: 

Legitimate American worries about Soviet 
military might and Soviet aggressiveness 
tend to obscure the reality that the U.S.S.R. 
has major problems of its own. It has a rigid, 
inefficient economic system that simply 
does not work and a sclerotic, unimaginative 
leadership tied to an ideology that carries 
neither resonance nor conviction. 

If only someone at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency had read that para- 
graph and comprehended it. This was 
at a time when they estimated that the 
great Soviet Union was growing at а 
rate twice that of the United States; 
higher than the whole European union. 
By 1987 our intelligence community es- 
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timated that the East German per cap- 
ita gross domestic product was higher 
than the West German—2 years before 
the wall came down; a fantasy per- 
sisted in our Government, oblivious to 
a clarifying comment from an informed 
journalist. 

In that same article he wrote that 
“The economic ills of the satellites are 
not just chronic, they are degenerative 
and could be terminal," including East 
Germany, which we assumed to be а 
wealthier state than the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Any taxi driver in 
Berlin might have told you that was 
not so, but in Washington, only Strobe 
Talbott and a few others were doing so. 

In Time magazine, on April 18, 1983, 
Mr. Talbott continued to warn that the 
Soviet economic situation would prove 
ruinous, characterizing the Soviet 
economy as being in a state of “регтпа- 
nent, institutionalized crisis.” 

"Permanent, institutionalized  cri- 
sis," at the time we were thinking we 
might have to stand them off at Ar- 
lington, TX. If you recall, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in that same article he wrote: 

One limit on the Soviet acquisition of raw 
power has been internal. The military-indus- 
trial complex of the U.S.S.R. (which is far 
more pervasive than anything Dwight Eisen- 
hower warned against in the U.S.) is made up 
of what the Soviets themselves call metal 
eaters,” which devour resources that might 
otherwise feed the anemic, crippled econ- 
omy. 

Mr. President, if I am running out of 
time, perhaps I might ask for another 2 
minutes from my distinguished chair- 
man? 

Mr. PELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Thank you. 

In that same article he went on to 
criticize President Reagan for failing 
to understand the significance of the 
Soviet's economic plight. He said: 

Reagan has frequently stressed the intra- 
mural weakness in the Soviet empire. Yet, 
strangely, he has not factored those weak- 
nesses into his calculation of Soviet 
strength. 

In Time magazine on September 25, 
1989, Mr. Talbott wrote that “Тһе So- 
viet economy, all but bankrupt when 
Gorbachev came into office nearly 5 
years ago, has actually deteriorated.” 
He was right onto the trend. 

In Time magazine’s “Мал of the Dec- 
ade" edition on January 1, 1990, Strobe 
Talbott continued to write about the 
decaying Soviet economy and the 
West’s misrepresentation of it. 

I close with this passage: 

Gorbachev is admitting that much of what 
has been perceived by the outside world as 
his country’s collective “discipline” is actu- 
ally an ossifying, demoralizing, brutalizing 
system of institutionalized inefficiency. Yet 
in the West, the era of stagnation was seen 
as one of Soviet ascendancy—even, in some 
key and dangerous respects, of Soviet su- 
premacy. 

Mr. President, a man with such a 
clear record of contrarian views, many 
of which have proved accurate in the 
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end on the central issue of American 
diplomacy surely deserves our con- 
fidence. I cannot doubt he will be con- 
firmed by the Senate this afternoon 
under the able and determined leader- 
ship of the chairman of our Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Claiborne PELL. 

I thank the chairman for his indul- 
gence and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
New York for his kind remarks. I con- 
gratulate him, too, on his prescience in 
evaluating the long-term viability of 
the Soviet system. He, and others, in- 
cluding George Kennan, saw that the 
Soviet system was so antinatural, so 
incapable of satisfying human needs 
that it eventually would rot away. 

Added to the system’s internal rot 
were also the effects of the U.S. policy 
of containment, first promulgated by 
President Truman in the late 1940's. 
The combination of those two factors 
certainly was certainly a critical fac- 
tor in the downfall of the Soviet sys- 
tem. Some of us believe one factor is 
more responsible for this, some believe 
the other. But it is certainly a com- 
bination of the two. And Senator Moy- 
NIHAN was one of those who early no- 
ticed and made public reference to the 
internal contradictions in the system. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. PELL. Thank you. 

I would like to read some words from 
Strobe Talbott that are in the Time 
magazine of January 4, 1982: 


The quest for security can be aggressive, 
especially when it involves the hot pursuit of 
some enemies, the pre-emption of others, 
subjugation or subversion of still others. Ina 
world full of dangers—real, imagined or ex- 
aggerated—the Soviet leadership would pre- 
fer to protect its gains with minimum risk of 
war by means of diplomacy, intimidation, 
propaganda, covert action, or the use of 
proxies. If necessary, though, it will resort 
to direct military intervention to ensure the 
survival of the Soviet system including in 
those countries where the system has been 
imposed by outright conquest—such as Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and possibly next, Po- 
land. On Christmas Day two years ago, the 
Soviet army invaded Afghanistan to prop up 
a faltering Marxist regime and has been 
there ever since. 

Even when Soviet force is not on the move, 
the existence of so gargantuan a military 
machine threatens other states. It 
emboldens zealots within the Politburo who 
might be tempted to use this prowess, as 
well as pro-Soviet forces abroad who might 
hope that Moscow's leaders will aid or rescue 
their own bids for power. 

Communism is serious competition for 
other social and economic systems in large 
measure because it is backed up by the 
threat of Soviet force. 

I think these remarks show that 
Strobe Talbott was very conscious of 
the Soviet threat and the use of force 
in January 1982. 

I yield the floor. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the time situation, I ask 
unanimous consent it be in order for 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LOTT] to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Under whose time is he 
speaking? 

Mr. HELMS. It would have to be on 
not your time or my time, it will be 
just 5 minutes for the Senator from 
Mississippi to have а chance, since no- 
body is here speaking. 

Mr. PELL. I rather he did it under 
my time. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for that courtesy. I will stick to 
my time. 

I would like at this time to rise in 
opposition to the nomination of Strobe 
Talbott, Ambassador-at-Large to the 
former Soviet Republics, to be Deputy 
Secretary of State. 

Statecraft is not just arms and ar- 
mies. Wisdom and foresight are also es- 
sential elements in foreign policy. Mr. 
Talbott in his writings and public 
statements has not shown wisdom or 
foresight. Never have clearer minds 
and sharper eyes been needed than now 
in this time of international turmoil 
and uncertainty. 

This Nation needs and deserves bet- 
ter than this nominee whose foreign 
policy prowess is dubious and whose ex- 
perience as a manager is almost non- 
existent, as far as I can tell. 

With the end of the cold war, Amer- 
ica and her ideals should be trium- 
phant. The international sphere has 
never been a Garden of Eden, but 
America, sure in its resolve and 
rightness, and steeled by its victory 
over communism, should now have a 
sturdier hand and influence in the 
world. 

Yet we are floundering. Part of the 
problem is that this administration is 
unsure of our country’s rightness. 
Thus, you have this multilateralism 
fetish. The United States has been car- 
rying water for the United Nations be- 
cause we are not willing to play the 
quarterback ourselves. We have threat- 
ened force and not used it. We have 
promised intervention, then we have 
cowered. We have been blind sided by 
events in the world. There is the dan- 
ger that our allies and, even worse, our 
enemies think our resolve is only blus- 
ter and that we are weak and we are 
blind. 
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The administration needs strong for- 
eign policy wisdom. Any administra- 
tion does. It is not just this one. Mr. 
Talbott, though, does not have it. He 
has written and has spoken against the 
policies that won the cold war. He 
harshly criticized Israel and the special 
relationship we have with that strate- 
gic nation. Also, he has in his current 
position maybe even jeopardized or at 
least caused some problem with reform 
in Russia. 

Mr. Talbott was soft on the former 
Soviet Union, touting its legitimacy 
while denigrating this Nation’s legit- 
imacy. In a May 21, 1984 article in Time 
magazine, he criticized the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s policy of peace through 
strength. In that article, Mr. Talbott 
wrote: 

The Reagan administration has made a bad 
situation worse in two ways: First, by con- 
vincing the Soviet leaders that the U.S. no 
longer accepts military parity as the basis 
for relations with Moscow; second, by chal- 
lenging the legitimacy of the Soviet regime, 
calling the U.S.S.R. an “еуі! empire" 
doomed to fail. 

Obviously, President Reagan was 
right and Strobe Talbott was not right 
in those enunciations. The United 
States was in the cold war to win, yet 
Mr. Talbott seemed to advocate a 
stalemate. 

Further, the Soviet Union was an il- 
legitimate regime and was an evil em- 
pire. Yet, Mr. Talbott took the former 
Soviet Union to be legitimate and mor- 
ally equivalent to our own system, 
which it was not. 

The Soviet Union was doomed to fail 
and people who Mr. Talbott criticized 
in his columns, like former President 
Reagan, saw this. Mr. Talbott, though, 
did not have the wisdom or the fore- 
sight to see the inevitable. Do we want 
a man like this in charge of our foreign 
policy? I doubt it. In а January 1990 
column in Time magazine, Mr. Talbott 
wrote: 

А new consensus is emerging that the So- 
viet threat is not what it used to be. The real 
point, however, is that it never was. The 
doves in the great debate of the past 40 years 
was right after all * * +, 

I do not accept that, and I think 
there are а lot of questions about 
whether that is a correct statement. 

The problem with the statement 
though is the doves during the dark 
days of the cold war wanted us to give 
up and unilaterally disarm. This coun- 
try stood its ground and won. For Mr. 
Talbott to praise those who would have 
cost us victory is misjudgment in the 
least, plain blindness at the most. 

Let me point out here that it is not 
just about fighting the cold war or par- 
tisanship. This is about the eagle-eye 
view and the true judgment that our 
foreign policy leaders must have, cer- 
tainly should have. Though I point out 
what Mr. Talbott has said and written 
in the past, I feel that these things 
from the past play a role here and now 
and tell us a lot about his judgment. 
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He has been exceptionally a harsh 
critic of Israel. Maybe it was 10 years 
ago. That is not that long ago—in the 
early 198078. For instance, in an article 
of September 7, 1981 in Time magazine, 
Mr. Talbott wrote: 

The sad fact is that Israel is well on its 
way to becoming not just a dubious asset but 
an outright liability to American security 
interest, both in the Middle East and the 
world. 

This was written after the Israeli Air 
Force had bombed a nuclear facility in 
Iraq. We are very fortunate today, es- 
pecially after Desert Storm, that Iraq 
does not have nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity. We can thank the Israelis for that. 
Yet, Mr. Talbott saw Israel as a liabil- 
ity. Foreign policy is not just about 
knowing your enemy, it is about know- 
ing your friends and, in this case, Mr. 
Talbott did not seem to know that. 

He also called for conditioning aid to 
Israel on Israel’s willingness to engage 
in negotiations with its avowed en- 
emies. There is a hostility in his 
writings about Israel in particular and 
in other areas that brings into question 
whether he will continue to foster a 
good relationship with a very impor- 
tant ally. I think there is enough evi- 
dence to say that Mr. Talbott will pro- 
mote policies which will harm that re- 
lationship or at least based on his ear- 
lier statements and writings one can 
come to that conclusion. 

Recently, reformers in Russia ac- 
cused Ambassador Talbott of stabbing 
them in the back for criticizing Presi- 
dent Yeltsin’s economic reforms after 
former Communist leaders gained elec- 
toral control in the Russian legisla- 
ture. This event required the United 
States to bolster those proreform 
forces, but Mr. Talbott disparaged 
those forces. This area of the world is 
very sensitive and I hope that we will 
not make that kind of mistake again. 

I have mentioned just a few things 
that Mr. Talbott has written. There is 
much more we could say. I just feel 
like he is the wrong person at this time 
for this particular position, Deputy 
Secretary of State. He is one step away 
from being the Secretary of State. He 
does not have the management experi- 
ence he needs for the job and his 
writings certainly bring into question 
his judgment. I urge my colleagues 
today to vote against this nominee. 

I thank the Senator again, the chair- 
man of the committee, for yielding me 
that time. I yield the floor at this 
time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio be recognized to speak 
as in morning business but that the 
time relating thereto be charged 
against the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
first, permit me to express my appre- 
ciation to the manager of the Talbott 
nomination for allowing me to have 
this time. 

I speak on a totally different subject. 
I come to the floor to congratulate the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for ordering a further reduction in 
cable rates. But I warn all cable con- 
sumers that you will not see that re- 
duction unless you or a local official in 
your community file a formal com- 
plaint with the FCC quickly. 

The FCC today did deliver very good 
news to cable customers. It ordered an 
additional 7 percent reduction in cable 
rates, added to the 10 percent already 
ordered. That is good news and the FCC 
is to be commended. The reason for 
this action is that not enough Ameri- 
cans saw the promised decreases in 
their cable bills after the 1992 Cable 
Act became law. As a matter of fact, 
too many of them saw increases. They 
were supposed to get decreases; they 
got increases. Too many cable compa- 
nies looked for and found loopholes in 
the Cable Act and used those loopholes 
to raise the cost of cable service. 

So today the FCC did something 
about it: It modified its rules govern- 
ing the regulation of cable television 
service under the 1992 Cable Act to 
close those loopholes and make sure 
that all Americans get the rate reduc- 
tion we, in Congress, promised. I ap- 
plaud the FCC’s action to date. As a 
matter of fact, earlier on, I had spoken 
with both Chairman Reed Hunt and 
Commissioner Quello and am pleased 
that the Commission took these steps. 
It was in the public’s interest. 

I told the Chairman and Commis- 
sioner Quello that many of us believe 
that the cable companies actually are 
overcharging by as much as 28 percent, 
and I expressed my hope that the FCC 
would consider additional reductions in 
the future. 

However, I rise today to alert my col- 
leagues and consumers nationwide: 
These rate reductions will not go into 
effect unless cable subscribers or local 
officials file a complaint form at the 
FCC on or before February 28. 

The FCC has acted, but unless a for- 
mal complaint is filed by individuals or 
by the mayors of the respective cities 
throughout the country, those commu- 
nities will not get the benefit of the 
FCC's action. 
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Today’s FCC decision will not bring 
cable rates down automatically. Cities 
must certify that their local cable mo- 
nopolies should be regulated and local 
officials or cable subscribers must file 
a complaint alleging that cable prices 
are unreasonably high, and they must 
be filed with the FCC. 

Last week, I wrote to the mayors of 
the 200 largest cities in the country 
and mayors throughout my State of 
Ohio to urge them to file their com- 
plaints before the February 28 deadline. 
I included complaint forms in my let- 
ters to mayors nationwide. But anyone 
watching today on C-SPAN or reading 
the morning papers, can take action by 
themselves by contacting your local 
mayor or the FCC directly. Contact of- 
ficials in your community. Make sure 
what they have to do to meet that fast- 
approaching filing deadline. 

To the best of my recollection, I can- 
not think of anything similar to this in 
my public or private life: an instance 
where individuals or a community 
must act before a certain date, or a 
rate reduction to which they are enti- 
tled will be foreclosed. But that is the 
way it is. If complaint forms are not 
filed next week for your community, 
you may not receive the full range of 
cable rate reductions you deserve, and 
as we in Congress promised. 

I say to my colleagues, let those in 
your communities know, let them 
know that these rate reductions are 
available, but that they will not come 
about unless the formal complaint is 
filed. 

I hope that cable subscribers who are 
watching the Senate’s deliberations 
and who believe they are being over- 
charged for their cable service will im- 
mediately check with officials in their 
communities to ensure that a certifi- 
cation form has been completed and a 
complaint has been filed on their be- 
half. It would be a horrible shame if 
consumers who deserve the 17 percent 
rate reductions that the FCC now 
promises are denied relief simply be- 
cause their city did not file a timely 
complaint. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter to one of 
the mayors be printed in the RECORD, 
as well as a copy of the complaint form 
that should be used by the mayors of 
this country in filing a complaint. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, February 15, 1994. 
Hon. RICHARD WATKINS, 
Mayor, Canton, OH. 

DEAR MAYOR WATKINS: I am writing to 
alert you to a fast-approaching filing dead- 
line in the 1992 Cable Act that triggers po- 
tential rate reductions for all cable subscrib- 
ers in your community. If complaint forms 
are not filed in the next two weeks, citizens 
in your community may not receive cable 
rate reductions that they deserve. 

Through its implementation of the Cable 
Act, the Federal Communications Commis- 
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sion (FCC) has determined that cable rates 
are at least 10 to 15 percent above a “теазоп- 
able” level and should therefore be reduced. 
Many telephone companies and consumer 
groups claim cable rates should be reduced 28 
percent, and the FCC is still considering 
making deeper cuts in rates. 

However, none of these rate reductions are 
self-executing. Local officials must certify to 
the FCC that their cable company is a mo- 
nopoly charging unreasonably high basic 
rates. In addition, "expanded basis" service 
and all other non-basic tiers of service can 
only be regulated if subscribers or local offi- 
cials file a timely complaint with the FCC, 
alleging that rates are unreasonable. 

Under the Cable Act, if complaints are not 
filed by the end of February (i.e., 180 Days 
after the FCC regulations took effect), con- 
sumers and local officials will not be able to 
demand or receive the rate reductions that 
the FCC has determined are necessary to 
bring cable programming service" rates 
down to а reasonable level (see attached 
Washington Post Article) I am concerned 
that many local officials and consumers are 
unaware of this deadline and will, as a re- 
sult, be denied rate reductions they deserve. 

If you believe that cítizens in your commu- 
nity are being charged unreasonably high 
cable rates, I urge you to preserve their right 
to a potentially substantial rate reduction 
by completing and filing the enclosed com- 
plaint form with your cable company and the 
FCC. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, 

U.S. Senator. 
[Federal Communications Commission 

Washington, DC] 

CABLE PROGRAMMING SERVICE RATE 
COMPLAINT FORM 

(Please read the attached instructions before 
completing this form) 

l. Your name; street address; city; State; 
Zip code; daytime phone number (optional). 

2. Franchising authority name; street ad- 
dress; city; State; Zip code. The name of 
your franchising authority should appear on 
your cable bill. If not, contact your cable 
company or local government for this infor- 
mation. 

3. Cable system name; street address; city; 
State; Zip code. If you are complaining 
about the rates charged by more than one 
cable system, you must complete and file a 
separate system, you must complete and file 
a separate FCC Form 329 for each system. 

4. What is the FCC's community unit iden- 
tifier for your cable system? This is a two 
letter abbreviation followed by four num- 
bers—for example, PA0000—that should ap- 
pear on your cable bill. If it does not, leave 
this space blank. 

5. Have you previously filed а complaint 
against this cable system? Yes; No; month, 
day, year. 

If yes, was your complaint returned to you 
by the FCC with a request for additional in- 
formation? Yes; No; month, day, year. 

6. A rate increase may occur when your 
cable company increases the price for your 
cable programming service and/or changes 
the number or types of channels you receive. 
Complaints about rate increases for cable 
programming services or related equipment 
must be received by the FCC within 45 days 
from the date you first received a bill show- 
ing the rate increase. (There is one exception 
to this rule. if you are challenging a rate 
that was in effect on September 1, 1993, you 
have until February 28, 1994 to file a com- 
plaint about that rate.) Late-filed com- 
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plaints will be returned and your cable com- 
pany will not be required to file a response 
to your complaint, so be sure to file your 
complaint within 45 days of the first time 
your bill includes the rate increase. 

When did you first receive a bill reflecting 
the rate increase you are complaining about? 
(If you are complaining about a rate in effect 
on September 1, 1993, please enter ''9/1/93" in 
this box.) Month, day, year. 

7. What is your current monthly rate for 
cable programming service? 

If you are complaining about a rate in- 


crease, what was your previous monthly rate 


for cable programming service? 

8. Have any channels been added to or 
dropped from your cable programming serv- 
ice since your last bill? 

а. Yes, channels have been added 

b. Yes, channels have been dropped 

c. No, there has been no change 

9. If you аге а cable subscriber, you must 
attach a copy of your current cable bill or we 
will not be able to process your complaint. 
You may attach a copy of your previous 
cable bill as well; however, this is not re- 
quired. 

10. You may attach any additional com- 
ments or explanations to this form. 

11. You must send copies of this complaint, 
your cable bill and any additional comments 
to your cable company and to your local 
franchising authority at the addresses you 
listed above by first class mail, postage pre- 
paid, on the same data you sent this com- 
plaint to the FCC. if you do not send the cop- 
ies, your cable company will not be required 
to respond and we will not be able to process 
your complaint. 

On what date did you send the copies? 
Month, day, year. 

12. By signing this form, I certify: 

а. That to the best of my knowledge, the 
information supplied on this form is true and 
correct; and 

b. That I am sending a copy of this com- 
plaint, including а copy of my cable bill and 
any additional comments, to the cable com- 
pany and the local franchising authority at 
the address listed above via first class mail, 
postage prepaid. 

This form must be signed or we will not be 
able to process your complaint. Signature, 
date. 

13. Mail or FAX the original signed copy of 
this completed form, with а copy of your 
cable bill and any additional comments, to: 
Federal Communications Commission, At- 
tention: Cable Programming Service Rate 
Complaint P.O. Box 18958 Washington, D.C. 
20036. FAX Number: (202) 416-0885 (For FCC 
Form 329 only). 

Remember also to mail copies of the form, 
with a copy of your cable bill and any addi- 
tional comments, to your cable company and 
your local franchising authority. 

Your participation is critical to the imple- 
mentation of the Cable Act, 

FCC 329—CABLE PROGRAMMING SERVICE RATE 

COMPLAINT FORM INSTRUCTIONS 


The Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) investigates the reasonableness of 
rates for cable programming servíce based on 
complaints filed by subscribers and local and 
state governments. By filing this form, you 
begin an investigation of your cable system's 
rate for cable programming service. There- 
fore, your participation is critical to the en- 
forcement of the FCC's cable rate regula- 
tions. 

Please read the following information be- 
fore completing the attached Cable Program- 
ming Service Rate Complaint Form. 
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WHO REGULATES CABLE RATES? 


When you subscribe to cable television, 
your cable system offers you the option of 
choosing from among different programming 
packages. Some packages are regulated by 
the FCC and others by your local franchising 
authority. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
is the federal administrative ageney charged 
with regulating communications by radio, 
television wire, satellite and cable. 

А franchising authority is the local munic- 
ipal, county or other government organiza- 
tion that regulates your cable television 
service at the state or local level. The name 
of your local franchising authority should be 
on the front or back of your current cable 
bill. If the information is not on your bill, 
contact your cable company or your local 
government. 

WHAT DO LOCAL FRANCHISING AUTHORITIES 

REGULATE? 

In most instances, your local franchising 
authority is responsible for regulating: 

Rates for basic cable service, equipment 
used to receive basic cable service, and in- 
stallation and service charges related to 
basic service. The term basic service" re- 
fers to the lowest level of cable service you 
can buy, and is the program package that in- 
cludes signals from local television stations 
(such as ABC, NBC and CBS affiliates and 
independent television stations) and public, 
educational and governmental access chan- 
nels. Your cable system may use other terms 
to describe this service. 

Customer service—for instance, complaints 
about bills, a cable system's response to in- 
quiries about signal quality and a cable sys- 
tem's response to service requests. 

Franchise fees—the fees paid by the cable 
system to the franchising authority for the 
right to offer cable service. 

You should contact your local franchising 
authority if you believe your rates for basic 
service related equipment or installation are 
unreasonable. Your local franchising author- 
ity will tell you if it is not responsible for 
regulating these rates. 

You should contact your local franchising 
authority, and not the FCC, with complaints 
regarding customer service and franchise 
fees. 

WHAT CABLE RATES DOES THE FCC REGULATE? 

The FCC regulates the rates you pay for 
certain programming that the FCC refers to 
as cable programming service. “СаМе pro- 
gramming service’’ includes all program 
channels on your cable system that are not 
included in basic service and are not sepa- 
rately offered as pay-per-channel program- 
ming or pay-per-program services. 

The FCC also regulates rates for equip- 
ment used solely to receive cable program- 
ming service and installation and service 
charges related solely to cable programming 
service. However, since most equipment used 
to receive cable programming service 18 also 
used to receive basic service, equipment 
complaints should generally be directed to 
your local franchising authority. 

ARE THERE SOME RATES THAT NEITHER THE FCC 
NOR LOCAL FRANCHISING AUTHORITIES REGU- 
LATE? 

Yes. Neither the FCC nor your local fran- 
chising authority regulates rates for pay- 
per-channel programming (for instance, а 
premium movie channel such as HBO or 
Showtime) and pay-per-program services (for 
instance, pay-per-view sports events). There- 
fore, you should not file a complaint about 
these services with the FCC or your local 
franchising authority. 
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WHO SHOULD FILL OUT THIS FORM? 

You should fill out this form and submit it 
to the FCC if you are a cable subscriber 
wishing to file a complaint with the FCC 
about rates for cable programming service, 
related equipment or installation. Franchis- 
ing authorities and other relevant state or 
local governments may also sue this form to 
file a complaint with the FCC about rates for 
cable programming service, related equip- 
ment or installation. 

HOW DOES THE COMPLAINT PROCESS WORK? 


Your complaint begins a legal process that 
requires your cable company to demonstrate 
that its rates are reasonable under the law. 

The FCC requires your cable company to 
respond in writing to your complaint within 
thirty days of the date you file your com- 
plaint, unless your cable company is notified 
by the FCC that your complaint cannot be 
processed. In its response, your cable com- 
pany must show that its rates are reasonable 
under the law. The cable company must pro- 
vide you with a copy of its response. The 
FCC will examine the information submitted 
by the cable company and determine wheth- 
er its rates for cable programming service 
are too high. If so, the FCC may order a re- 
fund and/or a rate reduction for the cable 
programming service. You and the franchis- 
ing authority will receive a copy of the 
FCC's final ruling on the reasonableness of 
the cable programming service rate charged 
by your cable company. 

Your complaint will be maintained by the 
FCC under the cable company's community 
unit identifier, which is a number assigned 
to each cable system by the FCC administra- 
tive purposes. This number should appear on 
your cable bill. Your complaint will not be 
filed under your name. If you have a ques- 
tion concerning the status of your com- 
plaint, you may call (202) 416-0919. Please be 
prepared to tell us the name of the cable sys- 
tem and the name of the community where 
the cable system is located. 

HOW TO FILL OUT THIS FORM 

l. You should use this form only to com- 
plain about rates for cable programming 
service, related equipment or installation, as 
described above. 

2. In order to complete this form, you will 
need а copy of your current cable bill and 
the name and address of your local franchis- 
ing authority. The name and address of your 
local franchising authority should appear on 
the front or back of your cable bill. If it does 
not, you must contact your cable company 
or your local government to obtain this in- 
formation. We cannot process your com- 
plaint unless you include this information! 

3. You may ask your local franchising au- 
thority for assistance in filling out this 
form. You may also attach a statement from 
your local franchising authority describing 
its views about the cable programming serv- 
ice rate in question. However, this is not a 
requirement. 

4. Please fill in all information requested 
on this form. If you do not do so, we may not 
be able to process your complaint. 

5. By submitting this form, you are stating 
your belief that your cable company's rates 
for your cable programming service, related 
equipment or installation are unreasonable. 

6. If you have any questions about how to 
fill out this form, you may call the FCC at 
(202) 416-0902. 

FCC NOTICE TO INDIVIDUALS REQUIRED BY THE 
PRIVACY ACT AND THE PAPERWORK REDUC- 
TION ACT 
The solicitation of personal information in 

this form is authorized by the Communica- 
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tions Act of 1934, as amended. The Commis- 
sion will use the information provided in this 
form to determine the reasonableness of a 


cable company's rates. In reaching that de- 


termination, or for law enforcement pur- 
poses, it may become necessary to provide 
personal information contained in this form 
to another government agency. All informa- 
tion provided in this form will be available 
for public inspection. Your response is re- 
quired to initiate and pursue your com- 
plaint. 

Public reporting burden for this collection 
of information is estimated to average 45 
minutes including the time for reviewing in- 
structions, searching existing data sources, 
gathering and maintaining the data needed, 
and completing and reviewing the collection 
of information. Send comments regarding 
this burden estimate or any other aspect of 
this collection of information, including sug- 
gestions for reducing the burden, to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Records 
Management Division, AMD-PIRS, Washing- 
ton, DC 20554, and to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Paperwork Reduction 
Project (3060-0549), Washington, DC 20503. Do 
not send completed form to these addresses. 

The foregoing notice is required by the Pri- 
vacy Act of 1974, P.L. 93-579, December 31, 
1975, 5 U.S.C. 522(A)(e)(3) and the Paperwork 
Reduction Act of 1980, P.L. 96-511, December 
11, 1980, 44 U.S.C. 3507. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. I 
express to my colleague and friend 
from Rhode Island my appreciation for 
his making time available to me. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 


NOMINATION OF STROBE TALBOTT 
TO BE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


The Senate continued with the nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to read into the record a couple of 
sentences here that show Strobe 
Talbott’s feelings about Israel. He says: 

The wisdom of the United States’ original 
sponsorship of Israel has been vindicated 
many times in many ways, by the sturdiness 
and vitality of Israeli democracy as well as 
by the richness of Israeli artistic and intel- 
lectual life. As a culture, a society and a pol- 
ity—as hospitable if sometimes overheated 
environment for the thriving of Western val- 
ues—Israel has been a credit to itself and to 
its American benefactors. 

In reading some of the material that 
we have all had a chance to look at 
these past days, one finds real sym- 
pathy, empathy for Israel, and it cer- 
tainly denies the canard that there are 
any anti-Semitic feelings in Mr. 
Talbott. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the nomi- 
nee being considered by the Senate is a 
man of great intellect and significant 
accomplishment. From his selection as 
а young man to be a Rhodes scholar to 
his debut as a young scholar translat- 
ing Khrushchev's memoirs to his well- 
sourced books on arms control and the 
Reagan administration, Mr. Talbott 
has been an overachiever. 

At the same time, we have heard 
today a number of questions raised 
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about the views that Mr. Talbott has 
expressed over the years concerning 
the Soviet Union, Israel, and other 
matters. 

I want to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing concern about many of the 
statements Mr. Talbott has made, in 
writing. While Mr. Talbott's advocates 
argue that some of his most egregious 
Statements were made more than a 
decade ago and he has since matured in 
his understanding and views, many of 
these writings are quite recent. 

In the fall of 1990, as Saddam Hussein 
sought to link any effort to reverse his 
invasion of Kuwait with efforts to re- 
solve the fate of the Israeli occupied 
territories, Mr. Talbott compared Isra- 
el’s policies with those of Saddam, 
writing that Israel's policy today does 
indeed have something in common with 
Iraq's." 

In 1991, he compared the United 
States-led international effort to expel 
Iraqi troops from Kuwait with Russian 
troops’ attacks in Lithuania. There 
was a bizarre similarity,’’ Mr. Talbott 
wrote, between what Gorbachev and 
Bush felt compelled to do last week. 
Each was resorting to the use of force 
in the name of law and order.“ 

The only thing bizarre was that Mr. 
Talbott ‘‘felt compelled to’’ compare 
rather than contrast these decidedly 
different events, which were expres- 
sions of totally contradictory concepts 
of law and order. One could just as well 
compare President Eisenhower's send- 
ing troops to Little Rock to protect 
schoolchildren to Bull Connors’ send- 
ing his troopers to assault civil rights 
marchers in Birmingham—each was re- 
sorting to the use of force in the name 
of law and order. 

According to Henry Kissinger, writ- 
ing in a recent article in the Washing- 
ton Post, Mr. Talbott and the Clinton 
administration have elevated the rad- 
ical critique of cold war policies into 
the operational premises of contem- 
porary American foreign policy." 

"For nearly half a century," Kissin- 
ger writes, “that critique had main- 
tained that Soviet policies were as 
much caused by American policies as 
by Communist ideology; that the So- 
viet Government was divided, just as 
the American Government was, be- 
tween hawks and doves; that it was the 
task of American diplomacy to ease 
Soviet fears, many of which were quite 
legitimate." This critique was re- 
hashed, Dr. Kissinger notes, in Mr. 
Talbott’s article in the 1990 Time mag- 
azine issue naming the Soviet Union's 
last Communist leader, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, as Man of the Decade. 

In that article, Mr. Talbott stated 
that there was a growing consensus not 
only that the Soviet threat was dimin- 
ished from what it had been in the 
past, but also that it had never been so 
great in the first place. 

In fact, the information that has 
come to light in recent years leads to 
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exactly the opposite conclusion, name- 
ly that the Soviet Union was far better 
prepared for war than we estimated 
and very serious about waging war in 
Western Europe. To cite a few exam- 
ples: 

In East Germany, the Soviets had 
stocked occupation currency and Cyril- 
lic road signs for Western European 
cities. 

Their stocks of ammunition and 
other war material in the GDR were 
much larger than we had estimated. 

They had climate-controlled tank 
shelters in the GDR so that armored 
equipment would be ready to go to war 
on a few hours notice, rather than the 
days or weeks we estimated. 

They had operational maneuver 
groups for rapid, deep penetration of 
Western Europe and encirclement of 
NATO troops. When U.S. Government 
analysts warned of such units in the 
1980’s, liberal Western analysts dis- 
missed this as baseless paranoia. 

Their nuclear arsenal, according to 
the Russian Minister of Atomic En- 
ergy, was some 45,000 weapons, far 
higher than publicly estimated by any- 
one in the West save for Caspar Wein- 
berger. 

Contrary to Mr. Talbott's contention 
that it was the doves who were right 
during the cold war, it was Ronald 
Reagan who campaigned on the plat- 
form that Russia was on the edge of fis- 
cal crisis and could not afford to en- 
gage us in an arms race. 

While Mr. Talbott may have changed 
his views on Israel, as he announced 
during his confirmation hearings, it ap- 
pears that he has not altered his views 
toward Moscow. 

At a hearing last October before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Chairman HAMILTON questioned Mr. 
Talbott about Russia's move to re- 
assert its influence and power in the 
various regions of the former Soviet 
Union." In а remarkable response, Mr. 
Talbott stated that We are not yet 
prepared to characterize the situation 
in precisely those terms, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would put it like this: There is 
unquestionably a good deal of disorder, 
tension, conflict, ethnic conflict and 
otherwise, around the periphery of the 
old U.S.S.R." 

This neutral statement, like Mr. 
Talbott's statement that Gorbachev 
"felt compelled" to use military force 
to attack Lithuanians, may be the 
epitome of diplomacy to some. But, be- 
sides being free of judgment and val- 
ues, they also are devoid of factual con- 
text as they also contradict the unde- 
niable fact that, as Chairman HAMIL- 
TON stated, Russia has moved to re- 
assert its influence and power in the 
former Soviet Union. 

After receiving this response from 
Mr. Talbott, Chairman HAMILTON began 
to sharply question him about specific 
cases of Russian military intervention 
in its neighbors, beginning with Geor- 
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gia. Mr. Talbott testified that while 
there were problems from time to time, 
we did not, at any point, feel that 
those problems were part of a pattern 
suggesting that the Moscow leadership 
itself was conducting a mischievous 
foreign policy toward Georgia." It 
was," he said, “а mixed picture and 
very complicated.“ 

This was less than 2 weeks after Mos- 
cow had manipulated the situation in 
Georgia, first fighting on the side of a 
rebellious Province of Georgia and then 
offering to come to the rescue of the 
Georgian Government, but only for a 
price. The price was for Georgia to join 
the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, one of the principle mecha- 
nisms by which Moscow is reasserting 
its influence and power in the other 
Republics of the former Soviet Union. 

Even more disturbing than his testi- 
mony is the fact that it has been trans- 
lated into the administration's policy. 
During the Moscow summit last 
month, President Clinton compared 
Russian military intervention in the 
so-called near abroad to United States 
operations in Panama and Grenada and 
other places near our area. The Presi- 
dent specifically cited Russian inter- 
vention in Georgia as stabilizing. 

One columnist has termed this policy 
the Clinton doctrine, but it could more 
accurately be described as the Talbott 
doctrine. And clearly in response to the 
President’s enunciation of this Talbott 
doctrine, shortly after the summit, 
Russian Foreign Minister Kozyrev af- 
firmed Russia’s intent to reestablish a 
"sphere of Russian interest." We 
should not fear the words," he de- 
clared, although Russia's neighbors 
might have another view. 

Concerned by the administration's 
failure to speak out against Russian 
intervention in the other States of the 
former Soviet Union, last fall Congress 
adopted an amendment conditioning 
continued aid to Russia on its respect- 
ing the territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty of its neighbors. In its Decem- 
ber 1993 report justifying continuation 
of aid despite these statutory condi- 
tions, the State Department argued 
that the situation was complex and 
that it was not possible to draw conclu- 
sions. As special adviser to the Sec- 
retary of State for the New Independ- 
ent States, Mr. Talbott presumably 
had a major hand in this report, which 
mirrors his October testimony. 

I would merely point out that this 
State Department report is at odds 
with more than one intelligence com- 
munity report which did draw conclu- 
sions. This is not to say that aid should 
necessarily have been cut off. But it 
does raise questions about the State 
Department and the administration's 
policy on these matters and about 
those who crafted those policies. 

Republicans, I would point out, are 
not the only ones questioning Mr. 
Talbott's policies. Democratic Sen- 
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ators have questioned the coherence 
and management of our aid programs 
to the former Soviet Union, for which 
Mr. Talbott has been responsible. 

And even more telling, Mr. Talbott's 
policies have been attacked by Russian 
reformers, the very people who were 
supposed to be the beneficiaries of 
America's Russian policy. Referring to 
the terribly damaging effect that re- 
sulted from Mr. Talbott's infamous re- 
mark last December that Russia need- 
ed less shock and more therapy.“ Rus- 
sian Finance Minister Boris Fyodorov 
declared that Russian reformers had 
been stabbed in the back" by Mr. 
Talbott. 

During its consideration of the State 
Department authorization bill last 
month, the Senate adopted several 
amendments to address administration 
policy mistakes in which Mr. Talbott 
has been involved, including the issues 
of NATO expansion and Russian mili- 
tary intervention in its neighbors. We 
can continue to pass legislation in an 
effort to ameliorate mistaken adminis- 
tration policies. Or we can take actions 
to dissuade the administration from 
adopting such mistaken policies in the 
first place. 

The later course obviously makes 
more sense, and defeating this nomina- 
tion would be a step toward that end. 

While I have generally given Presi- 
dents great deference in making ap- 
pointments to their administrations, 
Mr. Talbott’s nomination is far from a 
routine case. I believe that the policies 
crafted by Mr. Talbott in his position 
as ambassador at large have had the 
consequence of weakening Russian re- 
formers, encouraging Russians with 
imperial ambitions, and shaking our 
friends in East-Central Europe. 

Ordinarily, I offer great deference to 
Presidential nominees. My vote should 
not be construed to mean that Mr. 
Talbott lacks the qualifications to 
serve in this high post. It is, rather, а 
protest over the policies that have been 
developed and pursued. 

In this case, the vote may only be 
symbolic, but it is one I nevertheless 
believe should be cast. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several articles be printed in 
the RECORD related to some of the mat- 
ters I have discussed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 26, 1994] 
TOWARD THE BREZHNEV DOCTRINE 
(By Paul A. Goble) 

Today much attention will be focused on 
last night's State of the Union message, with 
emphasis no doubt falling on domestic is- 
sues—President Clinton's favorites. But the 
president's foreign agenda should not be for- 
gotten. His concessions to Russian sensibili- 
ties at his meetings in Brussels and Moscow 
earlier this month threaten to strengthen 
rather than reduce the division of Europe 
and to lead to a regime in Russia that could 
ignite a new cold war. 
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In past weeks, the president has done de- 
structive work. By refusing to extend NATO 
membership east, out of concern that it 
would undermine Boris Yeltsin. Mr. Clinton 
has in fact signaled that there are still two 
Europes, not one. And by acquiescing to Rus- 
sian demands that Moscow be allowed to in- 
tervene militarily in the former Soviet re- 
publics in the guise of ''peacekeeping," he 
has set in motion pressures that will pre- 
clude stability in the region and the estab- 
lishment of Russian democracy, and he has 
set the stage for renewed Russian-American 
competition. 

If the first of these actions has been much 
discussed, the second—especially its implica- 
tions for Russia's neighbors, for Russia itself 
and for us—has been largely ignored. But, in 
fact, it is likely to have even more fateful 
implications. Of course, no one would dispute 
that Russia has legitimate interests in these 
countries that should be taken into account. 
But we should not concede to Russia a right 
to behave toward its neighbors in ways that 
we would not allow any other country to get 
away with. 

Indeed, Russian claims of a right to inter- 
vene in former Soviet space“ represent, as 
it were, a revival of the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
the notion that the Soviet state had the 
right to intervene in any socialist country to 
defend the status quo. These days, virtually 
everyone recognizes that this doctrine was 
harmful not only for Eastern Europe but for 
the Soviet Union as well. Yet similarities in 
the current scenario have not been under- 
Stood by President Clinton or his advisers. 

Instead, Mr. Clinton, Strobe Talbott (the 
president's nominee for deputy secretary of 
state and currently a State Department spe- 
cial adviser) and the U.S. ambassador in 
Moscow, Thomas Pickering, have character- 
ized Russian military involvement in these 
countries аз "stabilizing." This even when 
Russian force has been used to seize terri- 
tory or overthrow governments. Moreover, 
they have failed to respond to Russian For- 
eign Minister Andrei Kozyrev's demands that 
Russia have the right to send peace- 
keepers" into all former Soviet republics and 
that the international community pay for 
this. Mr. Kozyrev, incidentally, made this 
claim not only in a private meeting that the 
Russian government has denied—to the relief 
of Washington—but in a Jan. 14 article in the 
Russian army newspaper. 

As this newspaper's European edition re- 
ported early this month. Mr. Clinton is pre- 
pared to be extremely solicitous to Russian 
insistence on this point. When pressed by his 
advisers to urge restraint on the Kremlin, 
Mr. Clinton responded that “уой are right on 
the policy“ but went on to say that everyone 
must 'understand" what the Russians are 
going through. 

Call for understanding“ are fine, but they 
miss the point. Precisely because the states 
of the former Soviet Union were so inte- 
grated in the past and because there are not 
only 25 million Russians living outside the 
Russian Federation but also 35 million non- 
Russians living outside their home terri- 
tories, the divorce between Russia and such 
states as the Baltics needs to be clean and 
nonviolent. Unless that happens, and unless 
we and the rest of the international commu- 
nity insist that Russia behave as we would 
expect others to behave, the risks are all too 
great that the situation will spiral out of 
control and that we will see the restoration 
of a single entity unstable within and hostile 
to us abroad. 

The first victims will be the non-Russian 
states. Russian pressure on the 14 new coun- 
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tries is already creating a disaster: First, it 
is undermining the legitimacy of these gov- 
ernments in the eyes of their own popu- 
lations, thus reducing still further their abil- 
ity to manage the difficult transitions we 
are urging on them. Second, it is leading to 
the birth of anti-Russian nationalism among 
these populations. When the Soviet Union 
collapsed, there were virtually no physical 
attacks on Russians. Now, there are likely to 
be, which will make Russian military inter- 
vention more likely, not less. Our failure to 
oppose Russian military intervention abso- 
lutely is reducing our influence in many of 
these countries because their populations in- 
creasingly view us as assisting the Russian 
reconquest. 

The next victim is Russia itself. A newly 
militaristic Russia will mean that Russia 
will have to maintain a larger defense sector 
in order to control the situation and that the 
military will have a larger say in what goes 
on. Both these things will make the transi- 
tion to a market economy and a democracy 
far more difficult. But the change also means 
that Russians will not have to come to terms 
with their own place in the world, with the 
fact that Russia should become a country, 
not a cause. The strong showing of Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky is a symptom of this, not its 
source, aS sO many in the administration 
seem to think. 

But the final victims will be Europe and 
the U.S. and the hopes for peace and prosper- 
ity in the future. Just as a liberal and friend- 
ly Soviet Union proved to be a contradiction 
in terms, so too will be a liberal“ Russian 
empire pursuing what its defenders in Mos- 
cow and the West see as a benign “Мопгоевкі 
Doctrine.“ In short, by catering to Russian 
sensitivities, we are not doing anyone any 
favors—not the non-Russians, not Russia it- 
self and certainly not ourselves. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1994] 
PERMISSION FOR KREMLIN INTERVENTION 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

In Moscow, Bill Clinton pretty much hand- 
ed off to Russia the task of policing the un- 
rest in the borderlands that formerly were 
part of the Soviet Union. Boris Yeltsin had 
asked the United Nations for just such a 
grant of "special powers." Clinton enun- 
ciated a kind of Clinton doctrine, one apply- 
ing not to restrictive standards for American 
intervention but to permissive standards for 
Russian intervention. 

He characterized Russia's involvement in 
Georgia—where in fact the Russian army 
first contributed to and then exploited the 
local government's duress—as “stabilizing.” 
He went on to liken Russian involvement in 
such operations to American involvement in 
Panama and Grenada “апа other places near 
our area.“ 

Two standards were specified: Intervention 
must be consistent with international law, 
and when possible it must be supported by 
other nations through the United Nations or 
otherwise. But Clinton then offered а broad 
blanket dispensation for cases where the de- 
mise of totalitarian rule uncorked old con- 
flicts; this can be read to apply to almost 
every little war in the Russian “пеаг 
abroad." 

The striking aspect of this pronouncement 
is, of course, that Clinton is so much more 
clear and forthright about Russia's interven- 
tion in situations of strife near its borders 
than he is about America's intervention in 
situations of strife far from its own borders. 

No less striking, he is making a gesture of 
great deference to Yeltsin. The Russian 
president is under growing pressure from the 
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nationalist right to conduct a vigorous and 
interventionist Russian foreign policy. 

Already Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher had observed that the countries of the 
former Soviet Union were “а long, long ways 
from the United States" and that Russia 
could act to guarantee regional stability if it 
respected international norms." 

Little wonder, then, that days after a 
beaming Clinton came home from Moscow, 
Yeltsin's foreign minister—and he is one of 
the good guys—fudged an earlier pledge to 
pull all troops out of the Baltics. Openly he 
enunciated a claim to reestablish a tradi- 
tional sphere of Russian interest" (“ме 
should not fear the words") in the newly 
independent states created out of the former 
Soviet Union. 

This from à man—Andrei Kozyrev—who а 
year ago was himself cautioning of a come- 
back by those with a ''fascist ideology" and 
with “а grand vision of restoring Russia in 
its grandeur to the borders of the former 
U.S.S.R.” 

Let us stipulate that it comes naturally to 
a country with a long geopolitical reach (the 
United States) or an old imperial habit (Rus- 
sia) to assign neighborhood intervention 
rights to the metropolitan power. Set aside 
the modest irony of a somewhat liberal 
American president embracing the Reagan- 
Bush interventions in Grenada and Panama., 
Set aside as well the painful irony of the 
lapse of the American interventionist urge in 
present-day Haiti. Policing what is, what- 
ever it is called, a sphere of interest is a fa- 
miliar geopolitical chore and far from an in- 
herently reprehensible one. 

What President Clinton failed to fold into 
his remarks in Moscow, however, is the po- 
tential dark side of the current Russian 
interventionist trend. Researchers Fiona Hill 
and Pamela Jewett spell it out in a new Ken- 
nedy School paper "Back in the USSR." 
Moscow, pretending to good deeds, is exploit- 
ing regional conflicts to destabilize its 
neighbors and reestablish its own authority, 
they say; Washington is '*acquiescing in the 
de facto reconstitution of the USSR by turn- 
ing its head.“ 

That strikes me as an exaggerated or at 
least premature conclusion. But it is no 
more exaggerated than the Clinton premise 
that Russian interventionism is essentially a 
civilizing force. 

The Clinton view skips past the fact that 
the Russian army is moving not in the rel- 
atively settled geopolitical conditions of 
Central America and the Caribbean but in an 
anything-can-happen context where no rules 
reliably apply. Here civilian Russian nation- 
alism is compounded by a headstrong Rus- 
sian army's desperate quest for institutional 
survival. 

Russia's policy in the near abroad is be- 
coming more evident and more unsettling. 
Clinton's responses are going to have to be 
sharpened. His commitment to Yeltsin can- 
not be allowed to extend to the point where 
the United States becomes by default a party 
to the reconstruction of the Russian empire. 
Clinton's approach to many tough foreign 
policy dilemmas is to talk out loud about 
them. Let him broaden his public address to 
this one. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 26, 1993] 
AN EARLIER TILT TOWARD MOSCOW 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

A Yale graduate student's obscure journal 
article on World War II diplomacy is sending 
ripples through Washington. It is conveying 
an immensely damaging blow to the reputa- 
tion of a lion of the American establishment 
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and casting a trace of a shadow over Presi- 
dent Clinton’s approach to the former Soviet 
empire. 

History doctoral candidate William Larsh 
is the author of the article on then-ambas- 
sador to Moscow W. Averell Harriman's han- 
dling of the Polish question in 1943 and 1944. 
It was published in the Eastern European 
Politics and Societies" journal of the Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley. The late en- 
joy’s heretofore untapped personal papers 
are Larsh’s principal source. 

I respected the service of the former New 
York governor, Democratic presidential 
hopeful and longtime Washington policy 
maker, who died in 1986. I was saddened by 
this fuller disclosure of the American role, 
and his role, in Stalin's consummation of a 
Communist takeover in a nation whose lib- 
eration from Nazis was a principal Allied war 
aim. 

Saddened and sickened. For what the new 
article argues is that Harriman ''fundamen- 
tally" misread Stalin. He covertly nego- 
tiated replacing the recognized Polish gov- 
ernment in exile with the Soviet dictator's 
Polish puppets. 

Harriman was not without high purpose: to 
strengthen the U.S.-Soviet link at a time 
when the war against Germany and Japan 
was still going strong. His hope was that 
Stalin, having tended to Soviet security 
needs in the East European buffer zone, 
would let Poles run their own internal af- 
fairs. His method was to hide American di- 
plomacy so as not to stir public opinion, es- 
pecially among Polish Americans. 

Only when the Red Army stood by and de- 
liberately let the German army destroy the 
Poles' own forces, which had risen up to pre- 
empt Moscow's liberation of Warsaw, did 
Harriman begin to alter his sanguine out- 
look, the young scholar Larsh suggests. 
George Kennan wrote that this incident 
"shattered" Harriman, who would repeatedly 
deny his own daughter's allusion that he had 
suffered a near nervous breakdown because 
of it. 

Harriman's chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
evidently had to similar illusions about what 
Stalin had in mind for Eastern Europe. Har- 
riman recorded this breathtaking note: “Оп 
one occasion in May [1944] the president had 
told me that he didn't care whether the 
countries bordering Russia became com- 
munized.”’ 

"At that time"—Harriman goes on- , did 
not have a chance to indicate my views. 
өле» 

Later Harriman authorized historian Нег- 
bert Feis to write up his Moscow experi- 
ences. The Feis manuscript included “а 
sharply critical evaluation” of Harriman on 
Poland, Larsh says. Harriman never released 
it. "Perhaps," Larsh speculates, it was de- 
cided to keep the Feis synopsis under lock 
and key because of the possible political 
ramifications—Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s accu- 
sation, among others, that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration had ‘sold Eastern Europe down 
the river’ should be kept in mind here.“ 

The Harriman papers detail what Larsh de- 
scribes as Washington's “wobbly and over- 
accommodating stance" toward Moscow іп a 
key episode leading up to the Cold War. This 
new presentation undercuts recent “геуізіоп- 
ist“ histories attributing sinister anti-Soviet 
motives to Washington and is bound to deep- 
en historical debate. 

Political debate, too. Thanks in the first 
instance to Yale's publicity department, the 
Larsh study is becoming known within the 
Clinton administration. It is starting to 
touch the current updated form of the endur- 
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ing Western question of how to deal with the 
weight of Moscow on the European scales. 

Boris Yeltsin’s Russia is vastly different 
from Joseph Stalin’s Soviet Union. It isn’t 
communist, and it has emergent democratic 
tendencies. But it also has resurgent nation- 
alistic and imperialistic tendencies. I want 
to be careful not to exaggerate the threat. 
But today Poles and others in central Europe 
feel a tentative double chill. From the east, 
for instance, Yeltsin warns against East Eu- 
rope’s being taken into NATO. From the 
west, the United States offers what many 
Eastern Europeans perceive as insufficient 
concern for their exposure to Russia. 

The NATO-membership issue is key, going 
to the ultimate security structure of the new 
Europe. The Clinton administration has its 
reasons not to invite new members in right 
now. First it wants to settle solidly on a new 
NATO mission; meanwhile it offers demo- 
cratic Eastern Europeans a lesser “рагблег- 
Ship." 

But in dissenting circles inside the admin- 
istration and elsewhere, the suspicion lingers 
that Washington is again tilting to Moscow 
at others' expense, this time to keep an em- 
battled Yeltsin upright and moving forward. 
The new study of Harriman is a timely re- 
minder of the perils still lying on the path to 
European security. 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1993] 
SoviET BLoc HAD DETAILED PLAN TO INVADE 
WEST GERMANY 
(By Marc Fisher) 

East German and Soviet planning for а 
military offensive against West Germany 
was so detailed and advanced that the com- 
munists had already made street signs for 
western cities, printed cash for their occupa- 
tion government and built equipment to run 
eastern trains on western tracks, according 
to documents found by the German military. 

Documents covering the period from the 
1960s to the mid-1980s—as well as assault 
equipment found in the East German com- 
munist regime's huge underground storage 
facilities—have persuaded German military 
planners and historians that the Soviet Bloc 
not only seriously considered an assault but 
had achieved a far higher level of readiness 
than western intelligence had assumed. 

“We have found that the National Peoples 
Army [East German military] made every 
necessary preparation to conquer and occupy 
the west, and especially West Germany," 
Vice Admiral Ulrich Weisser, chief of the 
planning staff for the German Bundeswehr, 
or armed forces, said in an interview. Our 
officers were deeply impressed." 

The preparations, which were regularly up- 
dated over the years, ranged from the trivial 
to the terrifying. East Germany's military 
and the Stasi secret police had printed up 
new street maps and signs for western cities. 
Koenigsalee, Dusseldorfs tony avenue of 
furs, jewels and designer fashions, was to be 
dubbed Karl Marx Allee. 

When western officers took over eastern 
bases after East and West Germany reunited 
in 1990, they found more ammunition for the 
160,000-man East German force than the 
Bundeswehr had for its 500,000 troops. 

In the eastern town of Lehnin, less than 30 
miles from West Berlin, the East German 
military had erected a mock western city in 
which East German and Soviet troops prac- 
ticed for the invasion and street battles that 
would never happen. Now a collection of 
abandoned,  shell-pocked buildings, the 
"city" of Scholzenslust included a school, 
bank, courthouse, bar, hotel, rail station and 
subway entrances. Until the Bundeswehr 
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took control of the area, bands of neo-Nazi 
teenagers would sneak into the town for 
weekend training shoot-ups. 

The East German documents now being 
studied by the German military and German 
historians indicate that western analysis of 
Soviet and East German military planning 
may have underestimated the bloc's сара- 
bilities. Not only did the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions have elaborate plans for taking over 
West Germany, but they had logistical re- 
sources well beyond what western intel- 
ligence had reported. 

If a combined East German and Soviet 
force had moved to conquer West Berlin and 
West Germany according to plan, the west 
would have been initially outmanned, out- 
armed and overwhelmed," Weisser said. The 
operational planning was far more advanced 
than anything our intelligence had envi- 
sioned. The National Peoples Army was de- 
signed to invade within hours of a political 
decision.” 

Although historians have been inclined to 
take the blueprints for the takeover of the 
west with a considerable portion of salt, the 
East German stockpiles and other physical 
evidence indicate a capacity well beyond 
anything the west had expected. 

“We found cellars full of cash that they 
had printed up for immediate distribution in 
a West Germany controlled by an occupation 
government,” said Heinrich Weisse, the 
Bundeswehr's deputy planning chief. They 
had already made up medals, complete with 
designations for their officers who performed 
well in the conquering of the west.“ 

In vast cellars previously unknown to the 
west, according to officials, the East Ger- 
mans kept huge arsenals, including weapons, 
vehicles and railroad equipment that would 
have allowed East German rolling stock to 
be used immediately on West German rails, 
which were built to different standards. 

As dreary and dilapidated as western offi- 
cers found East German and Soviet bases in 
East Germany to be after reunification, 
there was a clear distinction between the 
communists’ care of their soldiers and their 
maintenance of the vehicles and equipment 
that would be needed to invade the west. 

“The soldiers had to live in an infrastruc- 
ture that was left unrenovated for more than 
five decades," Weisser said. But the tanks 
were kept in the best shape in warmed hold- 
ing areas so they could be started up imme- 
diately." 

As late as 1985, according to Stasi docu- 
ments examined by Berlin historian Otto 
Wenzel, the East German secret police pre- 
pared a detailed plan for the takeover of 
West Berlin, The plan, written for a deputy 
of Stasi chief Erich Mielke, described the 
creation of 12 neighborhood administrative 
offices for West Berlin and laid out a battle 
plan for the Soviet forces and East German 
army, border police and local police who 
would storm through the Berlin Wall. 

On “Day X," as the plan called the day of 
invasion, specific units were assigned to 
tasks such as capturing U.S., British and 
French military bases in West Berlin, shut- 
ting down airports and taking over the city's 
radio and TV stations, newspapers, muse- 
ums, telephone switching stations, churches 
and universities. 

In all, the plan envisioned 32,000 com- 
munist troops invading a West Berlin that 
would be defended by 12,000 allied forces and 
local police. 

The plan, written in coordination with So- 
viet officers in East Berlin, called for the So- 
viets to capture and hold the city's most im- 
portant symbols—the Brandenburg Gate and 
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the Reichstag legislature building, which the 
Soviets had liberated from Nazi Germany at 
the end of World War II. 

Wenzel, writing in the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine newspaper, said there are indica- 
tions that the communists had prepared lists 
of West Berliners—intelligence agents, po- 
lice, politicians, journalists and scientists 
with access to technological secrets—who 
were to be arrested to prevent them from 
leading opposition to the invasion. No such 
lists have been found to date in the East Ger- 
man archives. 


{From the Agence France Presse, Aug. 3, 
1991 


CONFIRMED: WARSAW PACT PLANNED NU- 
CLEAR, CHEMICAL ONSLAUGHT ON WESTERN 
EUROPE 

(By Richard Ingham) 

Wheel to wheel, the massed armour of the 
Warsaw Pact launches its offensive against 
the rich lands of western Europe, knifing 
across the German plain towards the North 
Sea. 

On day two the conflict goes nuclear, as 
Soviet commanders smash through North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) troop 
concentrations and then divide their forces. 

Polish tanks swing north to capture the 
Danish peninsula, letting the Soviet Baltic 
fleet spring free into the Atlantic to ravage 
NATO convoys. Tens of Soviet and East Ger- 
man divisions wheel to the Southwest, to- 
wards Paris, Spain and Portugal, as NATO's 
forces crumble or retreat in disarray. 

A nightmare scenario existing only in the 
minds of NATO planners? A Tom Clancy 
novel? 

No: these were the Warsaw Pact’s battle 
plans, seized by the western German mili- 
tary last October, when East Germany and 
its National People's Army (NVA) dissolved 
into the history books. 

For NATO experts, the find is of immense 
historical value. It enables them to check 
their evaluations of the threat posed by the 
seven-nation Pact until it fell apart last year 
after the anti-Communist revolutions of 1989. 

It also confirms their view, maintained 
over 40 years, that the Pact was offensive- 
based, in contrast to its propaganda image as 
a defensive organisation and to NATO’s own 
strategy of defence and deterrence. 

“The threat was very serious and very 
real," says Captain Walter Reichenmillar, а 
spokesman at the German Defence Ministry. 
“It was no ‘Potemkin village’ which we 
dressed up to alarm people.“ 

"Tonnes" of secret documents, including 
maps, intelligence reports and exercise eval- 
uations, were taken from eastern Germany 
after German unification and are now being 
sifted by experts, Reichenmillar said. 

"We can only make a first appraisal at this 
stage," he said. Later, we will put together 
a full report and make it public.“ 

But some startling details have already 
leaked to the press: 

As late as June 1990, eight months after 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, the NVA's 5th 
Army carried out joint exercises with the 
Soviet military that still rehearsed for a 
westward offensive in northern Germany. 

The plan involved the use of chemical 
weapons and up to 87 nuclear warheads. And 
a similar wargame involving Soviet and East 
German generals was planned for September, 
less than a month before German unifica- 
tion. 

The overall Soviet plan centered on a gi- 
gantic offensive from the start line" of the 
inter-German border, sending hundreds of 
thousands of men and thousands of tanks on 
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а 20-pronged blitzkrieg, advancing at an av- 
erage of 50 kilometers (31 miles) per day. 

Options included a widening of the front to 
the south, sending Czechoslovak, Hungarian 
and Soviet troops to seize Yugoslavia and 
northern Italy. 

Each Pact member was responsible for 
seizing and occupying а certain area of land. 
The NVA, for instance, was tasked with ad- 
ministering West Germany after the victory: 
it even printed а mountain of 
“Besatzungsgeld"’ (occupation money) to re- 
place the Deutsche mark. And it trained per- 
sonnel, in advance, to manage ''captured"' in- 
stallations such as airports and rail stations. 

East German troops, up to a very senior 
level, were kept in the dark about NATO 
doctrine and troop strengths. Propaganda 
was reflected even in operational maps, 
which depicted NATO forces as poised offen- 
sively along the inter-German border, and in 
numbers far superior to reality. 

Secrecy even extended to the overall Pact 
strategy, which the Soviet high command 
jealously kept from East German generals. 
But East German leader Erich Honecker was 
fully briefed by the Stasi intelligence serv- 
ice, which gave him accurate '*eyes-only" re- 
ports unvarnished by propaganda. 

Well-informed sources who have seen the 
documents say they contain little that sur- 
prises NATO except perhaps the Pact's readi- 
ness to use nuclear weapons. 

"We now know that they were considered 
an operational weapon, something quite nor- 
mal," a Bonn official said. 

NATO's doctrine is to use its atomic arse- 
nal as a last resort, to riposte to nuclear at- 
tack or a land offensive that could not be 
stopped by conventional means. 

"What we've had confirms what we 
thought," said Henry Dodds, editor of Jane's 
Intelligence Review in London. 

But he was disappointed that the docu- 
ments relate primarily to the East German 
role and reveal little of what he called the 
"Soviet master plan.“ 

“That one takes you all the way down to 
Gibraltar and up to the tip of Scotland,” 
Dodds said. It's pretty frightening." 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak for a few minutes 
about the pending nomination of 
Strobe Talbott to be Deputy Secretary 
of State, and the confirmation 15 days 
ago of Tom Dine. In both cases, I will 
focus on the issue of United States as- 
sistance to Russia and Ukraine. 

My own experience in directing a 
tiny part of our assistance toward new 
civilian roles for Soviet weapons sci- 
entists leads me to conclude that our 
assistance strategy is flawed and that 
its management needs overhauling. I 
have seldom encountered such en- 
trenched and unimaginative attitudes 
as I found among the officials working 
for Ambassador Talbott and our Agen- 
cy for International Development’s NIS 
task force. 

Adjustments are already underway. 
Ambassador Talbott’s recent shift in 
tone and focus regarding United States 
relations with Russia is one instance. 
A new emphasis on assistance for 
Kazakhstan and Ukraine is another. 
These changes help, but it is clear that 
the President’s long friendship with 
Talbott and reliance on his advice has 
left Talbott with too little time and 
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gram. 

The appointment of an experienced 
and decisive public figure such as Tom 
Dine to manage AID's efforts іп the re- 
gion is another sign that the adminis- 
tration now recognizes that it will be 
held fully accountable for the $5 billion 
that has been appropriated for the 
former Soviet Union. 

The amount of American assistance 
to Russia and the newly liberated na- 
tions of Central and Eastern Europe 
will not, as some assert, determine 
their future. It is possible, however, 
that mismanagement of our aid pro- 
grams over there by the Agency for 
International Development could shat- 
ter the reputation of the United States 
in the nations that we used to call the 
Soviet bloc. 

The elevation of Ambassador Talbott 
to the position of Deputy Secretary of 
State is likely to make AID the major 
focus of accountability for assistance 
to Russia and Ukraine. The confirma- 
tion of Tom Dine as the AID official re- 
sponsible for Russia and Ukraine may 
preclude a management disaster in the 
making and result in United States as- 
sistance being delivered more effec- 
tively. If the assistance programs al- 
ready underway are not quickly 
brought under tight control and ac- 
countability, then Dine will surely 
have to answer for the scandals that 
will result. 

The initial euphoria about the fall of 
the Berlin Wall and the end of com- 
munism is over now. The peoples of 
Russia and East Central Europe now 
realize that whatever dollars or D- 
marks that can be coaxed from West- 
ern purses will matter less than the 
evolution of their own civic traditions 
and economic strategies. 

The imminent arrival of democracy 
and a market economy is currently the 
foundation of our assistance strategy 
in the region. Confusing ideals with re- 
ality, democracy, and a free market 
are the outcome we often anticipate, 
prematurely, as the inevitable result of 
each nation's evolution. Such confu- 
sion is a sure recipe for the waste of 
both billions of tax dollars, and a 
unique opportunity to reduce tension 
and promote trade. 

Let me review the complex history of 
executive branch efforts to coordinate 
American assistance to Russia and 
Ukraine. 

The Bush administration had failed 
to take the advice of myself and other 
Senators to designate a single individ- 
ual to manage Russian aid on a Gov- 
ernment-wide basis, so I was hopeful 
that the new administration was doing 
the right thing. 

At one time, we were told that Amer- 
ican financial and technical support for 
Russia, Ukraine, and their neighbors 
would be managed by the President's 
personal coordinator, Ambassador 
Strobe Talbott. That was not to be the 
case. 
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It became clear over the course of 
1993 that no single individual was co- 
ordinating, much less managing our 
aid program in Russia. It was com- 
monly assumed that Strobe Talbott 
was in charge. He took the title ''Spe- 
cial Advisor to the Secretary of State 
on the New Independent States." As 
the President came to rely on Talbott 
for policy advice in many other areas, 
Talbott delegated much of his manage- 
ment role to others. 

At the Department of State, two of 
Talbott's subordinates were designated 
as coordinators for specific functions. 
Our former Ambassador to Poland, 
Tom Simons, was named coordinator 
for United States Assistance to the 
New Independent States. Our former 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Moscow, 
James F. Collins, was named coordina- 
tor for Regional Affairs for the New 
Independent States. Collins is expected 
to assume Talbott's existing title and 
duties for assistance, although he is a 
career diplomat with none of Talbott's 
experience or access to the President. 

Programs funded outside the foreign 
aid appropriations bill largely escaped 
Talbott’s control. Elsewhere in the De- 
partment of State, in the Bureau of Po- 
litical-Military Affairs, Elizabeth 
Verville is senior coordinator of Nu- 
clear Safety and Science Centers in the 
NIS. At the Department of Defense, 
there is а cooperative threat reduction 
coordinator, Gloria Duffey, for the 
Nunn-Lugar program. Yet, many deci- 
sions on aid to Russia were relegated 
to the NIS Task Force at our Agency 
for International Development, chaired 
by Malcolm Butler, whose most recent 
assignment was in the Philippines. 

The confirmation of Tom Dine as the 
AID official responsible for Russia and 
Ukraine brings a very different record 
and style of management to these pro- 
grams. Tom has direct experience 
working overseas as a peace corps vol- 
unteer and leader in the Philippines, as 
well as a tour with our Embassy in 
India. He spent a decade working for 
Congress, including a period at the 
Budget Committee. As executive direc- 
tor of the American-Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee, he presided over the 
growth of a remarkable grassroots ex- 
pansion of that organization. 

Dine’s character is exceptional. It 
signals a bolder attitude toward man- 
agement of assistance to Ukraine and 
Russia. When others arranged for medi- 
cal deferments to avoid military serv- 
ice, he volunteered for 2 years in the 
Philippines between 1962 and 1964 as 
one of the early Peace Corps volun- 
teers. He did this in the face of a phys- 
ical disability that would have exempt- 
ed him from any type of national serv- 
ice. 

Dine’s personal courage and willing- 
ness to dissent from conventional 
views was demonstrated on many occa- 
sions. As a senior Democratic congres- 
sional staffer, he broke with an incum- 
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bent President of his party to support 
Senator KENNEDY’s bid for the Presi- 
dency in 1980. As executive director of 
AIPAC, Dine endorsed Middle East 
peace initiatives that were very un- 
popular with some of his members. In 
such instances he did what he thought 
was right at some risk to his career 
prospects. 

I intend to vote in favor of Strobe 
Talbott’s nomination as Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. I do this because I be- 
lieve that each President enjoys the 
benefit of the doubt in his subcabinet 
appointments. My vote for his nomina- 
tion today is for Deputy Secretary of 
State. Should Mr. Talbott be nomi- 
nated for a Cabinet post, based on his 
record to date, I would be far less like- 
ly to support him. 

Like my colleagues, I am troubled by 
aspects of Mr. Talbott's record. Like 
many journalists and academics spe- 
cializing in Soviet matters, he has been 
wrong often. Unlike some, he has 
shown that he learns from his mis- 
takes. He has been accessible to me in 
his current post, and willing to over- 
turn the mistakes of his subordinates. 

Finally, I reject the notion that op- 
position to this nomination violates 
someone’s notion of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. Although Talbott himself 
has shown no undue partisanship in his 
dealings with me, others in the State 
Department have shown little reluc- 
tance to cut Republicans out of timely 
information. For the first time in my 
experience, this year the Department’s 
basic budget data was released on a 
partisan basis. Any Member voting 
against this nomination is fully within 
his or her rights. There is no bipartisan 
foreign policy at this time. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, the Con- 
stitution gives the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States the responsibility and power 
to advise and consent upon the nomi- 
nation of high Cabinet and subcabinet 
administration officials. Each Senator 
must decide how to exercise his or her 
advise or consent role. Generally, I be- 
lieve that Senators should let the 
President choose his key advisors. I 
have voted to confirm almost every ad- 
ministration appointee, including 
many with whom I have important dis- 
agreements. 

There comes a point, however, when 
the conscience and judgment of a Sen- 
ator demands that he or she oppose a 
President’s choice. As a Senator, I can- 
not vote in a way that I believe would 
jeopardize fundamental American па- 
tional interests. 

A number of my colleagues have spo- 
ken about Mr. Talbott’s record of mis- 
guided foreign policy judgment over 
many years, and the Russia-focused 
policy that resulted in the denial of 
NATO membership to new democracies 
in central Europe. I share their con- 
cerns, but wish to focus on what in my 
judgment is the most serious threat to 
our fundamental interest—the willing- 
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ness to jeopardize the security of the 
only free and democratic American 
ally in the Middle East, the State of Is- 
rael. 

While speaking in glowing terms 
about an idealized Israel in the past, 
Mr. Talbott's writings, taken together, 
go beyond common criticisms to a sys- 
tematic attack upon the foundations of 
America’s close relationship with Is- 
rael. His views have been outside the 
American foreign policy consensus and 
in conflict with the policies of every 
American President over the past gen- 
eration. 

Strobe Talbott has blamed Israel in 
part for instability in the Arab world, 
for the Lebanese civil war, for under- 
mining our relations with Europe and 
the Arab States and Third World, and 
for the spread of Soviet influence in 
the Middle East. He repeatedly com- 
pared Israel’s settlements policy to the 
Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Iraq. He 
has largely dismissed the strategic im- 
portance of the American-Israel alli- 
ance, suggested that Israel could be- 
come a net liability to the United 
States, and suggested cuts in military 
aid to Israel. 

When asked to explain these views in 
his confirmation hearing, Ambassador 
Talbott dismissed his own writings as 
deviations from his real views in the 
heat of forensic and journalistic battle. 

What does Ambassador Talbott mean 
when he says in the heat of battle“? 
Does he mean he was so passionate 
about punishing a democratic ally for 
policies he disagreed with that he could 
not control himself? 

Does he mean that he was highly ir- 
responsible as a prominent journalist, 
but he would not be so as a top policy- 
maker? 

Does he mean that as а top Time 
magazine correspondent he used words 
sloppily, but he would not be so sloppy 
as a public official? 

This is like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Mr. Hyde, the out-of-control journalist, 
transforms magically into Dr. Jekyll, 
the responsible public official. When 
Strobe Talbott is a journalist, he 
writes some of the most anti-Israel es- 
says in any mainstream media. But 
what if he becomes Deputy Secretary 
of State? What assurance do we have 
that if there is a change in Israeli Gov- 
ernment or policies that he won't turn 
back into Mr. Hyde? 

Mr. Talbott says he no longer be- 
lieves that the United States should 
cut military aid to Israel to punish Is- 
rael for actions taken to protect her se- 
curity, such as the bombing of the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor. He said he no 
longer believes that Israel was ‘‘a dubi- 
ous asset, on the way to becoming an 
outright liability.“ Why has he 
changed his mind? 

At the confirmation hearing Mr. 
Talbott gave no explanation as to why 
he changed his mind, only that his 
former views were temporary aberra- 
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tions from his core views. But this ab- 
erration continued from 1981 all the 
way to 1990, when Talbott applauded 
President Bush for linking loan guar- 
antees for Israel to Israeli policy on 
settlements. The more the administra- 
tion pressured Israel, the happier 
Strobe Talbott was. 

Which is the true Strobe Talbott? 
The Strobe Talbott of a decade of es- 
says in Time magazine or the Strobe 
Talbott of this week’s confirmation 
hearings? This is what is called a con- 
firmation conversion. It was not a con- 
vincing one for me. 

Our foreign policy must be rooted in 
the principles of freedom, democracy, 
justice, and human rights. We cannot 
afford to have someone at or near the 
helm of the ship of state who will in 
the heat of the moment toss aside 
these principles to the detriment of our 
own interests and those of our key al- 
lies. 

I would urge Members to focus on 
what is at stake here. This week’s New 
Republic magazine cover story de- 
scribes Ambassador ‘Talbott as our next 
Secretary of State. This is not just a 
vote for Deputy Secretary of State, as 
important as that is. Strobe Talbott 
will be, from day 1, not a manager of 
the Department, but a surrogate Sec- 
retary of State. Second, there is good 
chance that someday he will be nomi- 
nated to be Secretary of State himself. 

If he is one day nominated to Sec- 
retary of State, it will be very difficult 
for Senators, who voted to confirm 
twice before, to vote against him on 
the third vote. 

If you are a strong supporter of Isra- 
el's freedom security, and you believe 
that Strobe Talbott’s conversion to 
such support is sincere, you should 
vote for him. But if you believe that as 
Secretary of State Strobe Talbott’s 
passion for pressuring Israel will prob- 
ably emerge—now is the time to vote 
against his nomination. 

Now is the time to end an unequivo- 
cal signal that the Senate will reject 
the notion of an American Secretary of 
State who has, at best, an enormous 
blind spot when it comes to America's 
fundamental national interests in the 
Middle East, and in particular, our in- 
terest in a strong, secure, and free 
State of Israel. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, today I 
will oppose the nomination of Strobe 
Talbott for Deputy Secretary of State. 
This is not a decision I make lightly 
nor one I make for solely philosophical 
differences. In general, I am disposed 
to give great deference to Presidential 
nominations. 

However, I have serious reservations 
about Mr. Talbott serving in such a 
high policy position in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. There is no doubt that Am- 
bassador Talbott is an intellectual 
with experience in foreign policy arena 
particularly in Russia. However, I have 
found that Mr. Talbott's judgment as 
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expressed in numerous articles to be 
severely flawed. His opinions particu- 
larly on Israel and on the Soviet Union 
are disturbing. In his writings over the 
last decade he was remarkably short- 
sighted in his failure to recognize the 
importance of Israel to the security in- 
terests of the United States. He chal- 
lenged every Reagan/Bush initiative 
which heralded us to successfully tri- 
umph over the Soviet threat. 

Today, Ambassador Talbott says that 
he believes the breakup of the Soviet 
Union was inevitable. He opposed the 
U.S. defense buildup of the eighties. He 
opposed the MX missile, the В-1 and В- 
2 bombers and Trident II submarine- 
launched missile programs. He also op- 
posed the placement of Pershing mis- 
siles in Europe. Mr. Talbott attributes 
the collapse of the Soviet State to “іп- 
ternal contradictions and pressures 
within the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
system itself.“ He fails to acknowledge 
the primacy of Western resolve in pre- 
cipitating the downfall of the Soviet 
Union. Today, former Soviet military 
leaders attribute tough minded United 
States defense policies for a major role 
in the demise of the Soviet State. 

In 1990 Talbott wrote that: 

For more than four decades, western policy 
was based on a grotesque exaggeration of 
what the U.S.S.R. could do if it wanted to. 
The doves in the great debate of the past 40 
years were right all along. 

But while Talbott opposed our de- 
fense buildup he seemed to cast a blind 
eye to the Soviet modernization pro- 
gram and their involvement in export- 
ing revolution. He called the potential 
dangers of a Soviet Union attack on 
Western Europe paranoid fantasy. In- 
stead he favored detente and arms con- 
trol—exclusively. President Reagan’s 
vision of providing real defense for the 
American people, the strategic defense 
initiative, would only interfere with 
arms control success, in his opinion. 

Strobe Talbott in 1985: 

Star Wars is a dream of total safety, of a 
world without missiles and MIRV's. Dreams 
are not the stuff of which bargaining chips 
are made. * * * If Reagan holds firm on Star 
Wars, he might as well abandon his pursuit 
of drastic reductions in existing Soviet 
weaponry. 

His writings about Israel are equally 
troubling, demonstrating a pattern of 
anti-Israel views. In 1981 he called Is- 
rael ‘‘well on its way to becoming not 
just a dubious asset but an outright li- 
ability to American security interests, 
both in the Middle East and world- 
wide." He called the proposition that 
Israel has ever been a strategic ally a 
delusion. 

In 1990, he likened Saddam Hussein's 
invasion of Kuwait to Israel's contin- 
ued occupation of the West Bank. 
Talbott's writings are sharply critical 
or Israel's retention of the territories 
seized during the Six-Day War. He at- 
tributes the complex problems of the 
Arab States on United States support 
of Israel and Israeli occupation of the 
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territories. Talbott also suggests that 
the United States reduce its security 
commitment to Israel, 

He call on the United States in 1981 
“to engage Israel in a debate over the 
fundamental nature of their relation- 
ship. If that means interfering in Is- 
raeli internal politics, then so be 1%.” 

His opinions about Israel are remark- 
ably clear upon reading his columns. 
Despite these statements, at his recent 
confirmation hearing, he  recanted 
what he had written by saying that he 
has "always believed that a strong Is- 
rael is in America's interest because it 
serves the cause of peace and stability 
in the region." He added that he 
doesn't feel the same way today as he 
did 13 years ago. It bothers me that a 
man can so easily change from a dec- 
ade of strongly expressed opinions. 

Mr. President, I am concerned that 
Ambassador Talbott has consistently 
demonstrated deeply flawed judgment 
on two vital areas of United States 
strategic interest: our past relation- 
ship with Communist Soviet Union and 
our interest in a strong Israel for a sta- 
ble Middle East. For this reason, I will 
oppose his nomination for Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in opposition to the nomination 
of Mr. Strobe Talbott of Ohio for Dep- 
uty Secretary of State. 

Today the Senate is undertaking one 
of its most important functions, as we 
prepare to vote on the confirmation of 
a Presidential nominee. This is serious 
business. While our President has the 
privilege of nominating his choice for 
the top jobs in Government, the Senate 
has the duty to ensure that his choice 
is the best choice for America. 

After deep consideration of this nom- 
ination I feel that Mr. Strobe Talbott 
is not the best choice. I took a long 
time in reviewing his record and his 
ability to fulfill the requirements of 
the No. 2 slot at State. After a thor- 
ough study of his previous writings. I 
have several concerns about his nomi- 
nation. 

As а journalist, Mr. Talbott has a 
long history of recorded thoughts on 
U.S. foreign policy. He has said that he 
has changed his mind on some of his 
writings and some of my colleagues say 
they can understand this. I don't un- 
derstand how ideas and thoughts on is- 
sues written repeatedly over a long pe- 
riod of time can suddenly change over- 
night. While his writings on the former 
Soviet Union have proven to be dead 
wrong, they ruled his decisions in his 
last position as Ambassador at Large 
for the former Soviet Union. 

As Ambassador at Large for the 
former Soviet Union, he was respon- 
sible for drafting United States policy 
toward Russia. I am not convinced that 
he was not more of a hindrance than а 
helping hand while he was in Moscow. 

I also have grave concerns about his 
ability to handle the job of Deputy Sec- 
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retary of State. Mr. Talbott has never 
held a position in management in a 
large organization at any point in his 
career. The State Department needs a 
proven manager who is capable of 
streamlining the huge bureaucracy and 
reigning in costs to bring it into the 
post-cold-war era. 

The Secretary of State is responsible 
for policymaking. The State Depart- 
ment needs an effective manager capa- 
ble of handling administrative respon- 
sibilities—not another policy wonk. 
Strobe Talbott may know how to write 
about policy from his old job in jour- 
nalism, but is that what we need, or 
want? 

I don’t believe Mr. Strobe Talbott 
has the wisdom, foresight, and experi- 
ence required for the No. 2 job at the 
Department of State. As I am not com- 
pletely satisfied that he is the right 
choice for this important job, I plan to 
cast a vote against his confirmation 
when the Senate votes. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to make a few brief remarks in 
connection with the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott to serve as Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. 

This is an important position which 
requires the incumbent to step in for 
the Secretary of State in his absence 
and participate in broad-ranging policy 
decisions at the Department. At the 
same time, the occupant of this Office 
must have the capability to run a huge 
and complex bureaucracy which 
stretches around the globe. 

During consideration of the Talbott 
nomination, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, some questions 
were raised about Mr. Talbott's views 
on the Middle East and, in particular, 
whether he might harbor ill will to- 
ward the State of Israel or be insensi- 
tive to her security needs and the po- 
tential threats she faces in the region. 
These questions were raised because of 
several articles Mr. Talbott wrote 
about the region during his tenure as a 
journalist at Time magazine. These ar- 
ticles are disturbing and provocative 
and contain views with which I strong- 
ly disagree. 

Mr. President, in seeking additional 
information about Mr. Talbott's views 
on Middle Eastern issues, I have re- 
viewed the hearing record of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which was charged with initially re- 
viewing the Talbott nomination. 

I also sought out Mr. Talbott person- 
ally to discuss his perspectives on the 
Middle East and the policies he would 
be responsible for implementing. I 
questioned him closely about his views 
on these issues and his past writings. I 
sought to satisfy myself that he could 
discharge these important responsibil- 
ities in а manner with which I felt 
comfortable and which is consistent 
with Clinton administration policy on 
the Middle East. 

I also spoke directly to President 
Clinton about the nomination. Presi- 
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dent Clinton reassured me in the 
strongest possible terms that United 
States policy regarding Israel is set in 
the White House and that both his Sec- 
retary of State and Deputy Secretary 
of State are charged by him to carry 
out his policy. He assured me that the 
United States-Israel relationship will 
remain strong in the future because it 
is based on our mutual security needs. 

Mr. President, I have satisfied myself 
that Mr. Talbott should be confirmed 
to serve as Deputy Secretary of State. 
As a senior member of the Senate For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, I intend to stay in close 
touch with him on issues of concern 
and will certainly respond quickly 
should I find any evidence of bias or 
imbalance in his discharge of his du- 
ties. 

Secretary Christopher has listed the 
Middle East as one of the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s top foreign policy prior- 
ities. I commend the President and the 
Secretary for the diligence with which 
they have sought peace in the Middle 
East and for the strong and consistent 
support they have provided to Israel, 
our strongest ally in the region. 

Mr. President, when Mr. Talbott tes- 
tified before the Foreign Relations 
Committee earlier this month, he 
pledged himself to fully adhere to the 
administration’s policies in the region. 
He was questioned closely by Senators 
BIDEN and SARBANES, among others on 
that score. They probed the rationale 
behind some of his earlier writings and 
questioned him about his views on the 
Middle East and the United States-Is- 
raeli relationship. 

During these hearings, and in con- 
versations with me and others, he has 
clarified his views and stated clearly 
and emphatically that he will imple- 
ment administration policies. He’s in- 
dicated that he understands the impor- 
tance of Israel to United States na- 
tional security interests and the spe- 
cial relationship that exists between 
our two countries based on strategic 
interests, shared democratic values, 
and historic ties. 

Let me quote from Mr. Talbott’s tes- 
timony: 

First, I have always believed that the U.S.- 
Israeli relationship is unshakable. Second, I 
have always believed that a strong Israel is 
in America’s interest because it serves the 
cause of peace and stability in the region. 
Third, I am proud to be part of an Adminis- 
tration that has already done so much to 
promote a comprehensive peace in the area, 
and I look forward to assisting Secretary 
Christopher in any way I can to keep that 
process moving forward. 

Mr. President, I disagree strongly, 
even vehemently, with some of the 
things Mr. Talbott wrote in the past. 
But, I am impressed by that unequivo- 
cal testimony and am prepared to ac- 
cept that Mr. Talbott meant what he 
said to the committee. In conversation 
this morning, Mr. Talbott conveyed to 
me an appreciation of the importance 
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of the United States-Israeli relation- 
ship and an understanding of the 
unique challenges Israel faces. 

Mr. President, Strobe Talbott and I 
had a good, frank talk. I believe that 
he will be faithful to the spirit, as well 
as the letter, of President Clinton’s 
policies in the Middle East and that he 
will do all he can to move the peace 
process forward in a manner that pro- 
tects Israel's security needs. 

Mr. President, President Clinton has 
forged the strongest ties with Israel of 
any recent President and is committed 
to forging a peace accord that protects 
Israel from threats to her sovereignty 
and safety. All of us hope for a resolu- 
tion of the age-old conflicts in the Mid- 
dle East. The nations of that war-torn 
region would benefit enormously from 
а peace that is genuine, stable, and en- 
during. So would the United States, 
which now provides substantial foreign 
aid and military assistance to Israel 
and some of her Arab neighbors. 

Mr. President, today we are closer to 
a Mideast peace than we have been 
since the birth of Israel. I commend the 
President for his constructive role and 
encourage him to continue to serve as 
а catalyst to a peace that can bring 
with it stability and growing prosper- 
ity for the entire region, and, accord- 
ingly, I will support his nominee for 
the position of Deputy Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. PELL. I suggest the absence of à 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, Am- 
bassador Strobe Talbott has a distin- 
guished career and is well qualified to 
do an outstanding job in the post of 
Deputy Secretary of State. He has re- 
cently demonstrated his ability to pro- 
mote democratic reform in Russia and 
the other New Independent States. 

Ambassador Talbott has stated his 
support for Israel’s democracy. He has 
indicated that he has always believed 
that the United States-Israeli relation- 
ship is unshakable. 

As a journalist, Ambassador Talbott 
has naturally expressed several dif- 
ferent points of view in his over 20 
years of covering international foreign 
policy affairs. However, any close, un- 
biased reading of his writing reveals an 
acute sensitivity and understanding of 
world affairs and the national best in- 
terests of the United States. 

He has the full and complete con- 
fidence of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State. He brings to the office 
of Deputy Secretary of State a broad 
understanding of the international 
scene and the importance of our rela- 
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tionship with our allies in promoting 
world peace and the national security 
of the United States. 

He is eminently qualified to success- 
fully assist Secretary Christopher in 
establishing and carrying out the dif- 
ficult and important international task 
which our country must now undertake 
in creating a new foreign policy frame- 
work for our role in a turbulent post- 
cold-war world. 

I intend to support Ambassador 
Talbott’s nomination and I urge my 
colleagues to vote for his confirmation. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I believe 
I have 2 or 3 minutes remaining. I yield 
my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe I 
have some larger number of minutes. 
In any case, I yield my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. АП time 
is yielded. 

The question is: Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott of Ohio to be Deputy 
Secretary of State? On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] would vote nay. 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 31, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 46 Ex.] 


YEAS—66 
Akaka Feingold Lugar 
Baucus Feinstein Mathews 
Biden Ford Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Glenn Mikulski 
Boren Graham Mitchell 
Boxer Gregg Moseley-Braun 
Bradley Harkin Moynihan 
Breaux Hatfield Murray 
Bryan Heflin Nunn 
Bumpers Hollings Pell 
Byrd Inouye Pressler 
Campbell Jeffords Reid 
Chafee Johnston Riegle 
Conrad Kassebaum Robb 
Coverdell Kennedy Sarbanes 
Danforth Kerrey Sasser 
Daschle Kerry Shelby 
DeConcini Kohl Simon 
Dodd Lautenberg Stevens 
Domenici Leahy Warner 
Dorgan Levin Wellstone 
Exon Lieberman Wofford 

NAYS—31 
Bond Gorton Murkowski 
Brown Gramm Nickles 
Burns Grassley Packwood 
Coats Hatch Roth 
Cochran Helms Simpson 
Cohen Hutchison Smith 
Craig Kempthorne Specter 
D'Amato Lott Thurmond 
Dole Mack Wallop 
Durenberger McCain 
Faircloth McConnell 

NOT VOTING—3 

Bennett Pryor ‚ Rockefeller 


So, the nomination was confirmed. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. MI- 
KULSKI). The Senate now returns to 
legislative business in the regular 
order of the session. 

The distinguished majority leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of cal- 
endar No. 245, Senate Joint Resolution 
41, the joint resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment to require a 
balanced budget; that there be a time 
limitation this evening as follows: 45 
minutes under Senator SIMON’s con- 
trol, 90 minutes under Senator BYRD’s 
control, and 45 minutes under Senator 
HATCH’s control; and that following 
that time there be continued debate 
this evening on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41; that when the Senate resumes 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41 on Wednesday, February 23, 
that the time prior to 9 p.m. on that 
day be equally divided between Sen- 
ators SIMON and BYRD; and that по ас- 
tion, other than debate, be in order 
with respect to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41 prior to the close of business on 
Wednesday, February 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 41) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require a balanced budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, if we 
can have some order here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is correct. The Sen- 
ate is about to begin a debate on a con- 
stitutional amendment. It is a serious 
event, serious debate. We would like 
the Senate to be in order so we may 
hear the distinguished Senator from П- 
linois, a proponent of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, ordi- 
narily the chief sponsor speaks first, 
but my colleague and major cosponsor, 
Senator HATCH, has a schedule conflict. 
I am pleased to yield to him to speak 
first on the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I 
thank my colleague. Please charge this 
to my time on this debate this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah wish to speak as a 
proponent? 

Mr. HATCH. As a proponent. The 
time for proponents is divided 45 min- 
utes to Senator SIMON, 45 minutes to 
me. I will do this on my time. 
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Madam President, I want to person- 
ally thank my dear colleague from Illi- 
nois. He deserves so much credit for 
leading the fight to bring this amend- 
ment to the floor and for leading it 
throughout these last number of years. 
I have great affection for him and ap- 
preciate his leadership in this area. He 
has done this as а courtesy to me so I 
can meet the commitments that I 
made before this evening. So I am real- 
ly very grateful to him. Ordinarily he 
should lead off and I appreciate him 
showing this kind of deference to me. 

Madam President, the Senate is once 
again considering а constitutional 
amendment to balance the budget, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 41, the Simon- 
Hatch consensus balanced budget 
amendment. I wish an amendment to 
the Constitution were not necessary. 
But it is. Statutory measures have 
been tried; but, for one reason or an- 
other, they have not worked. 

If we had passed the balanced budget 
amendment before now, we would not 
be spending precious time debating the 
ends, but rather the means of bal- 
ancing the budget. But we have not 
heretofore been able to agree on the 
end of à balanced Federal budget re- 
quirement. Sadly, I believe we must 
get this amendment in place to ensure 
there will be an end to the long spend- 
ing binge of Congress. 

Once a constitutional rule is in place, 
we will all be forced to be serious about 
getting the deficit under control within 
а definite period of time. 

Madam President, а national debt of 
over $4.5 trillion is slowly but surely 
killing businesses and individuals by 
soaking up capital that could be used 
to create jobs and wealth for Ameri- 
cans. 

Our national debt is now over $18,000 
for each man, woman, and child in this 
country. Each man, woman, and child 
as of 1994 owes $18,000. 

So our fellow Utahn's, each one of 
you owes $18,000 because of the prof- 
ligacy of Congress. 

In 1975 it was only $2,500. A year ago 
it was $1,300 less. In just 1 year we have 
gone up 1,300 more dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in America, to 
be in debt. 

As I have said, the problem is getting 
worse exponentially. In 1975 our per 
capita debt was $2,500. Now it is $18,000. 
Our debt has increased more than sev- 
enfold in the last 19 years. In fact, the 
per capita debt when we introduced our 
balanced budget amendment last Feb- 
ruary was $16,700. That means every 
American's debt burden has increased 
$1,300 in just 1 year. 

This uncontrollable debt burden will 
be the legacy that this generation 
leaves our children and grandchildren. 

We are taxing the future of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. This is the 
lifetime net tax burden per generation. 

Congress’ uncontrolled spending is 
the real problem. Even after the 1990 
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budget deal, record-setting tax hikes 
led to record deficits. Why? Because 
Congress spent $1.83 for every $1 raised. 
No amount of tax increases will reduce 
our debt as long as spending continues 
to increase faster. 

President Clinton's much touted defi- 
cit reduction plan only slows the in- 
crease in the national debt. Even the 
President's own most recent, rosy fore- 
casts indicate that we will add over 
$200 billion to our debt this year. Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates sug- 
gest that the President's deficit reduc- 
tion plan, will add nearly $1 trillion to 
our national debt in the next 5 years. 
Our current deficit reduction efforts 
are wholly inadequate. 

I would like to say a few words about 
interest costs. Frankly on this chart, 
No. 3, this shows the deficit outlook 
through the year 2004. Yes, in 1994 we 
will come down because of the Presi- 
dent's plan. They hope it will be only 
$171 billion deficit this next year, 1994. 
But actually as you can see it takes off 
and goes up to better than $359 billion 
by 2004. So they are just slowing the in- 
crease in the national debt. 

As anyone who has borrowed money 
knows, compounding interest can eat 
up & budget and a person's options fast- 
er than any other type of expense. It is 
no different with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Interest on the Federal debt in 
1993 amounted to nearly $293 billion. 
That is more than total Federal reve- 
nues in 1975. Interest alone cost us 26 
percent of all Federal revenues and 57 
percent of all individual income tax 
revenues. 

OMB projects that interest on the 
debt will rise substantially over the 
next 5 years. It will pass the $300 bil- 
lion mark in 1995 and reach $373 billion 
in 1999. That is if their estimates are 
right. CBO's estimates are even higher, 
with $311 billion in interest in 1995 and 
$382 billion in 1999. 

Opponents of the balanced budget 
amendment have suggested we cannot 
afford to cut the deficit more than the 
Clinton plan does because decreased so- 
cial spending will have severe, adverse 
effects. But think how much we could 
do in crime control, defense, disaster 
relief, or programs like Medicare and 
Medicaid if we had $300 billion more 
available every year? 

I do not understand the logic of con- 
tinuing to waste over 20 percent of our 
entire budget on interest payments on 
the rationale that we cannot afford to 
cut spending. We simply cannot afford 
to continue to throw away one-fifth of 
our budget on interest payments. The 
biggest risk to any or all of the spend- 
ing programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment is mounting debt and spiraling 
interest costs. 

Just by way of comparison, Madam 
President, in the 1993 budget, gross in- 
terest on the debt was more than the 
entire defense budget, $292.4 billion; 97 
percent of Social Security claimants, 
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which is $302 billion. Gross interest was 
55 percent of all discretionary outlays 
which are $542.5 billion and 44 percent 
of all mandatory programs which are 
$667 billion. In fact, the nearly $293 bil- 
lion cost of gross interest on the na- 
tional debt could have covered our en- 
tire health spending, including Medi- 
care and Medicaid which are $207.6 bil- 
lion, all veterans’ benefits and services 
which are $19.3 billion, unemployment 
compensation, $35.5 billion, our entire 
international discretionary spending, 
$21.6 billion and the costs of the earned 
income tax credit of $8.8 billion. 

Without the gross income on the 
debt, we would not even have had a def- 
icit last year. In fact, we would have 
run a budget surplus of $38 billion. In- 
terest on the debt is wasted money. It 
is money we could have used but can- 
not. Over the next 5 years of deficit 
reduction," the Office of Management 
and Budget's own calculation is that 
interest on the public debt will total 
really about $1.7 trillion; that is, in the 
next 5 years, interest will go up $1.7 
trilion. That amount of money would 
fully fund the entire 1994 budget with 
money left over to take care of other 
things. 

We can only begin to get interest 
costs under control, after we get the 
budget deficits under control. That is 
why whether you want to spend more 
money on programs or save money for 
the taxpayer, you should support Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 41, the balanced 
budget amendment. It will give us the 
constitutional support we need to stop 
going deeper into debt. 

Deficit spending is the worst kind of 
spending, Madam President. It is easy. 
Members of Congress, special interest 
groups and constituents like spending 
increases, and they are certainly more 
popular than tax hikes. Our balanced 
budget amendment, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, has a three-fifths majority 
requirement to make deficit spending 
more difficult. If you want to spend, 
then you are going to have to get 
three-fifths of a vote to do so beyond 
balancing the budget. And you are 
going to have to stand up and vote to 
do so, which we do not do now. 

This is an absolutely critical provi- 
sion because it will require 60 votes in 
the Senate to do what would otherwise 
be the easier and more popular course; 
that is, spending on the Government 
credit card. 

Senate Joint Resolution 41 also has а 
tax limitation provision. A constitu- 
tional majority rollcall vote is re- 
quired to raise taxes. This is higher 
than the current requirements. A con- 
stitutional majority means at least no 
less than 51 votes in the Senate, rather 
than just a majority of the voting Sen- 
ators. And those 51 Senators must go 
on record as voting for those tax hikes 
if they want to do that. We could vote 
anything through the Senate normally 
on а 26-to-25 vote because 51 people 
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would make a majority. In this case, if 
you want to raise taxes under this 
amendment, you are going to have to 
have at least 51. No longer can you 
have less than 51. 

We need the balanced budget amend- 
ment now to reverse the deficit trends 
that are cutting off the lifeblood of the 
United States economy. Perhaps more 
importantly, Senate Joint Resolution 
41 will create an additional constitu- 
tional process that will bring back leg- 
islative accountability to the constitu- 
tional system. The balanced budget 
amendment process accomplishes this 
by making Federal deficit spending sig- 
nificantly more difficult. 

Under the proposed amendment, Con- 
gress will have to prioritize its legisla- 
tive agenda to determine which spend- 
ing measures are most important and 
fund only those that the people are 
willing to pay for. It would then be 
much harder to shift the economic 
costs of less justifiable spending 
projects to the whole Nation through 
legislation that is adverse to the good 
of our commonwealth. In other words, 
Congress will become again a delibera- 
tive assembly fulfilling its intended 
function with its encroaching appetite 
curtailed and liberty, as a consequence, 
furthered. We have to pass Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, the Simon-Hatch- 
Thurmond-Craig balanced budget 
amendment. It is the right thing to do 
for the American economy, for the 
American constitutional system, and 
the right thing to do for our American 
families. 

Madam President, we are in trouble 
in this country. We have to do some- 
thing. I heard all of these hysterical 
bits of testimony last week from the 
administration. Why, they act like you 
cannot do anything unless you con- 
tinue to spend. Frankly, they act like 
you have to cut this budget in 1 year 
when, in fact, we are going to allow 
until 2001 to actually get on this glide 
path to get our budget balanced. 

I am tired of the hysteria. I am tired 
of these people saying we ought to do it 
ourselves. We have not done it our- 
selves for 33 of the last 34 years, and we 
have not done it ourselves for most of 
the last 56 years. So we need the dis- 
cipline that this balanced budget 
amendment would bring to the Con- 
gress, that would force the Members of 
Congress to live within their means, to 
make priority choices among compet- 
ing programs, and to do what is right 
for this country. 

Once again, Madam President, I want 
to thank my dear colleague from Illi- 
nois for giving me this opportunity to 
speak this evening. I will have more to 
say tomorrow. 

But it is important I make these re- 
marks before I leave. I just want to 
thank him again for his kind courtesy 
to me and for his great leadership on 
this particular amendment. I thank 
him, and I yield the floor. 
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І reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may 
consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I 
thank the many people who have 
played a role in bringing this to this 
point. That includes my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, 54 cosponsors of 
this legislation, staff people who have 
worked very hard on this, and I am 
grateful to all of them, as well as to or- 
ganizations and people around the 
country who have expressed their con- 
cern. This is one where the people 
around the country have to express an 
interest. 

Senator BYRD has been quoted as say- 
ing it is the most important vote in 40 
years in the U.S. Senate. Our former 
colleague, Paul Tsongas, who testified 
in behalf of this legislation last week, 
said it is the most important vote in 
the 20 years that he has been observing 
Congress. 

The reason it is more important, for 
example, than the 1986 vote when this 
lost by 1 vote is then there was the 
probability the House would defeat it. 
Today, this body remains the stum- 
bling block, if there is a stumbling 
block. It is going to be a close vote. We 
all know that. But the House is ready 
to pass it and it will pass the House 
very, very quickly. My sense is, from 
talking with Governors and others, is 
that it will be ratified by the States 
very quickly. 

I think a very fundamental question 
is: What is the purpose of a constitu- 
tional amendment? The purpose of a 
constitutional amendment is, No. 1, to 
express philosophy and, No. 2, to pre- 
vent Government abuse. We have had 
Government abuse in abundance. We 
are celebrating—I should not use the 
word celebrating—but this is the 25th 
anniversary of the United States Con- 
gress and our Presidents together 
spending more money than we take in. 
We celebrate various anniversaries. We 
have celebrated the 25th anniversary 
recently of the Peace Corps, and we 
celebrate various anniversaries. I doubt 
that there is anyone anywhere who is 
planning a celebration for the 25th an- 
niversary of spending more money than 
we take in because we know it is hurt- 
ing us. It is hurting these pages and 
their future. It is hurting all of us. 

The idea is not a new idea. Thomas 
Jefferson was not in the United States 
when the Constitution was written. He 
was over in France negotiating for us. 
When he came back, Thomas Jefferson 
said, If I could add one amendment to 
the Constitution, it would be to pro- 
hibit the Federal Government from 
borrowing money." 

Now, we do not go as far as Thomas 
Jefferson wanted. He wanted an abso- 
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lute prohibition. We believe that there 
are times when you should have a defi- 
cit—when you have a recession or if, 
for example, you have an earthquake in 
California or something else. There 
may be a time when you should spend 
money that you do not have in terms 
of revenue. So we permit with a 60-per- 
cent vote that you can have a deficit. 

The other point that was made by 
our Founding Fathers in the Federalist 
Papers was this: 

The eagerness to spend should be matched 
by the reluctance to tax. 

And that historically has been where 
we have been, Madam President—up 
until recently. In the past, during a 
war, yes, we went into debt. But after 
the war, we immediately paid for it and 
we went on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Right here, Madam President, on this 
chart is the history since 1946 of where 
we have been, and you can see these 
red figures coming down. This is where 
we have been. If we were to add 1994, it 
would go up, and then as we go down 
the later years, the deficit grows and 
grows and grows ad infinitum, and that 
will continue unless we do something 
about it. 

There are those who say, well, this 
was just one letter Thomas Jefferson 
wrote. Thomas Jefferson expressed 
himself in this field a number of times. 
At one point Thomas Jefferson said: 

To preserve our independence we must not 
let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Another point. In 1813—this is after 
he was President. People say, well, 
once Thomas Jefferson became Presi- 
dent he realized what was needed. In 
1813 he wrote: 

Ought not then the right of each successive 
generation to be guaranteed against the dis- 
sipations and corruptions of those preceding 
by a fundamental provision in our Constitu- 
tion? 

And then a few years later he said: 

It is incumbent on every generation to pay 
its own debts as it goes. 

He believed that it was. And again 
quoting Jefferson: 

It is of such importance— 

The principle of paying as you go: 

As to place it among the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Government. We should consider 
ourselves unauthorized to saddle posterity 
with our debts and morally bound to pay 
them ourselves. 

I see my colleague from Illinois 
standing and would be pleased to yield 
to her for a question. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question, yes. 

I say to the Senator, this morning I 
had the singular privilege of reading 
George Washington’s Farewell Address 
which was delivered in 1789, and I was 
taken in reading it by the fact that he 
makes reference, a very direct ref- 
erence, frankly, to the amendment for 
the balanced budget. 

And if I may, just to quote, he says— 
and this speech, by the way, that 
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George Washington delivered to our 
country, he never actually wrote. As a 
testament for his administration, it 
was written in concert with James 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton. And 
so it says on this very subject, and I 
quote: 

As a very important source of strength and 
security, cherish public credit. One method 
of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as 
possible, avoiding occasions of expense by 
cultivating peace, but remembering, also, 
that timely disbursements, to prepare for 
danger, frequently prevent much greater dis- 
bursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the 
accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have oc- 
casioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves 
ought to bear. The execution of these max- 
ims belongs to your representatives, but it is 
necessary that public opinion should cooper- 
ate. To facilitate to them the performance of 
their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind, that towards the 
payment of debts there must be revenue; 
that to have revenue there must be taxes; 
that no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; 
that the intrinsic embarrassment insepa- 
rable from the selection of the proper object 

. . Ought to be a decisive motive for a can- 
did construction of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment in making it, and for a spirit of ac- 
quiescence in the measures for obtaining 
revenue, which the public exigencies may at 
any time dictate. 

So in Washington’s Farewell Address, 
I wanted to bring to the Senator’s at- 
tention, because he referenced Thomas 
Jefferson, the encouragement and ex- 
hortations that the Father of our 
Country gave in his farewell address on 
this very subject; that we have an obli- 
gation to keep the public credit and 
not pass on the burden to posterity. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague 
from Illinois for that observation. I 
wish I could say George Washington 
has endorsed my amendment. We can- 
not quite say that. 

Mr. GRAMM. If he were here, 
would. 

Mr. SIMON. Certainly in principle 
what he said is accurate and is in line 
with this. I thank my colleague very 


he 


much. 

I would also like to have printed in 
the RECORD a statement by Alexander 
Hamilton. Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson did not agree on 
much but this is one of the areas where 
they strongly agreed. I ask unanimous 
consent, Madam President, to have 
that printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEMAGOGY AND DEBT 
(In the course of his research, Donald Sta- 
bile, professor of economics at St. Mary's 

College of Maryland, came upon Alexander 

Hamilton's “Report on a Plan for the Fur- 

ther Support of Public Credit," dated Jan. 

16, 1795, from which this is taken) 

To extinguish а Debt which exists and to 
avoid contracting more are ideas almost al- 
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ways favored by public feeling and opinion; 
but to pay Taxes for the one or the other 
purpose, which are the only means of avoid- 
ing the evil, is always more or less unpopu- 
lar. These contradictions are in human na- 
ture. And the lot of a Country would be envi- 
able indeed, in which there were not always 
men ready to turn them to the account of 
their own popularity or to make other sin- 
ister account. 

Hence it is no uncommon spectacle to see 
the same men Clamouring for Occasions of 
expense, when they happen to be in unison 
with the present humour of the community, 
whether well or ill directed, declaiming 
against a Public Debt, and for the reduction 
of it as an abstract thesis; yet vehement 
against any plan of taxation which is pro- 
posed to discharge old debts, or to avoid new 
by defraying the expense of exigencies as 
they emerge. 

The consequence is, that the Public Debt 
swells til its magnitude becomes enormous, 
and the Burthens of the people gradually in- 
crease ‘till their weight becomes intolerable. 
Of such a state of things great disorders in 
the whole political economy, convulsions & 
revolutions of Government are a Natural off- 
spring. 

[Му previous report] suggests the Idea of 
“incorporating as a fundamental maximum 
in the System of Public Credit of the United 
States, that the creation of Debt should al- 
ways be accompanied with the means of ex- 
tinguishment—that this is the true secret 
for rendering public credit immortal, and 
that it is difficult to conceive a situation in 
which there may not be an adherence to the 
Maxim" and it expressed an unfeigned solici- 
tude that this may be attempted by the 
United States.—Alexander Hamilton, Treas- 
ury Department, Scy. of the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMON. It is interesting that 
even the lead witness in opposition to 
the balanced budget amendment last 
year, Prof. Laurence Tribe of Har- 
vard—I do not want to mislead anyone. 
He is still opposed to the balanced 
budget amendment, but he said this: 

Despite the misgivings I expressed on this 
Score a decade ago, I no longer think that a 
balanced budget amendment is at a concep- 
tual level an unsuited kind of provision to 
include in the Constitution. The Jeffersonian 
notion that today's populace should not be 
able to burden future generations with exces- 
sive debt does seem to be the kind of fun- 
damental value that is worthy of 
enshrinement in the Constitution. In a sense, 
it represents a structural protection for the 
rights of our children and grandchildren. 

Madam President, the last time we 
voted on this in the Senate after sig- 
nificant debate was 1986. It failed to 
carry the Senate by one vote. The ar- 
gument used then was we can balance 
the budget without а constitutional 
amendment. It is very interesting that 
we are hearing the same arguments 
today. At that point we had, with the 
approval of a Republican President of 
the United States, taken some steps to 
reduce the deficit a little, and now we 
have taken steps to the great credit of 
President Clinton to reduce the deficit. 
But in 1986, the deficit was $2 trillion. 
Now the deficit is $4.5 trillion. And we 
are hearing the same arguments. 

This bill was reported out of the Ju- 
diciary Committee by a 15-to-3 vote, 
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the largest vote ever for a constitu- 
tional amendment for the balanced 
budget. But can we do it without a con- 
stitutional amendment? 

Well, let us take the Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings provision that did have 
some effect. In theory Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings was supposed to balance 
the budget by the year 1991. And look, 
here we are, 1991—$269 billion, the next 
largest line on this deficit chart. 

The reality is that statutory changes 
are too easily avoided. As soon as it be- 
comes awkward, we change the statute. 

Then there are those who say, well, 
Congress just will not pay any atten- 
tion to it. I do not believe that. I did 
not hear a single Member of the Senate 
get up in the Chamber and say let us 
not pay attention to Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings. I did not hear a single Mem- 
ber of the Senate say let us not pay at- 
tention to the budgetary agreement we 
had. 

We just changed the law when it be- 
came too awkward. 

Each of us has taken an oath to up- 
hold the Constitution. It is the one 
oath we take to protect that Constitu- 
tion. I really believe the Members of 
this body take that oath seriously, and 
would not just ignore the Constitution. 

I might add, for those who say it is а 
gimmick, our House colleague, Rep- 
resentative OLYMPIA SNOWE, had a 
great line. She said, If it were just a 
gimmick, Congress would have passed 
it a long time ago." 

I think there is some truth to that. 
And for those who say it is just a gim- 
mick, that Congress will evade it, there 
is no word budget in the amendment. 
What we do to lock this in to make 
sure receipts and revenues match, we 
say, so you do not play games with off- 
budget, on-budget, and that sort of 
thing, we say it takes a three-fifths 
majority to increase the national debt. 

We ought to be encouraging pay-as- 
you-go Government. 

It is very interesting that back some 
years ago, President Eisenhower, to his 
great credit, suggested an interstate 
highway system. It was the largest sin- 
gle public works project in the history 
of humanity, not just of our country. 
And President Eisenhower suggested 
that we issue bonds to pay for the 
interstate highway system. A Senator 
by the name of Albert Gore, Sr. said we 
Should not issue bonds on this. We 
should pay for it on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Fortunately he prevailed, and we 
have saved over $800 billion that would 
have gone for interest, and harm to the 
economy. 

This has flexibility. People say, well, 
you cannot have a capital budget. First 
of all, I do not know of any reason for 
having а capital budget at the Federal 
level. When people say, well, а home- 
owner has to have a mortgage, we 
ought to have the same flexibility, or a 
local school district. They do that be- 
cause they have no option. If you have 
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money in the bank, you do not borrow. 
We ought to be balancing things on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

The biggest single project we have, 
Madam President, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment right now, is the nuclear car- 
rier. We pay for that. We could pay for 
that over 6 years. The most we would 
pay for would be $1 billion in 1 year. 
There is no reason for issuing bonds on 
that. 

And under this provision we could 
have some flexibility for something 
like the new judicial center that is 
near Union Station. Senator РАТ Moy- 
NIHAN used some creative financing on 
that. I am not sure as а matter of 
precedent that it is wise. But for the 
new judicial center we have a 20-year 
lease. We pay each year, and at the end 
of 20 years the Federal Government 
will own it. I think most Members are 
not aware that is how that is financed. 

I do not recommend that. But that 
would be possible under this Constitu- 
tion. 

Those who say that it has no flexibil- 
ity are wrong. But it does not have 
complete flexibility. 

I had the experience about a year 
ago, a year and a half ago, of introduc- 
ing a bill for long-term care with a half 
percent increase in Social Security to 
pay for it. Two of my colleagues in the 
Senate, who shall remain nameless, 
came to me, and said that they really 
liked my long-term care bill. If I would 
just drop the half percent increase in 
Social Security to pay for it, they 
would like to be cosponsors. We can do 
that now. We have a blank check. 

What we are saying here is we should 
not have a blank check; that if we 
want a long-term care bill, we have to 
have the taxes to pay for it. And if we 
do not have the courage to vote for the 
taxes, we cannot have the long-term 
care bill. That is the reality that we 
have to face. 

My colleague from Idaho, Senator 
CRAIG, who has been so helpful on 
this—we might differ on a long-term 
care bill, but we are in agreement that 
if we have à program we have to have 
the taxes and the revenue to pay for it, 
that you cannot simply constantly go 
into debt. 

The question of a recession has also 
been brought up. There is concern on 
this. I thought Fred Bergsten, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under Jimmy Carter, who testified, ''If 
you had asked me 5 years ago, would I 
be for a balanced budget," he said, ‘‘ab- 
solutely not." But he said. “Now I 
think it is essential for the country." 

He pointed out that a balanced budg- 
et amendment will give us greater 
flexibility if we do it wisely and build 
in а 1- or 2-percent surplus so that we 
have the flexibility if there is a reces- 
sion to spend money for these kinds of 
needs. Now, because we are so strapped 
we cannot pass $11 billion for a jobs 
program in this recession. 
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Professor David Calleo from your 
State of Maryland, Madam President, 
from Johns Hopkins University, re- 
cently wrote: 

Financially, the United States is fast 
growing into a giant banana republic. Our 
national debt has risen from less than $1 tril- 
lion in 1980 to over 54 trillion іп 1993. High 
interest payments squeeze out the Federal 
funds needed not only for those humani- 
tarian needs that make us a better and 
happier society, but also for the educational 
and infrastructural spending required to 
keep us competitive with other nations. 

Why would a constitutional amend- 
ment work when Gramm-Rudman and 
other statutory attempts have failed? 
He goes into that, and then he says: 

Without some structural restraint on bor- 
rowing, the present strong bias towards 
spending without revenues will continue, and 
the Nation's balance sheet will fall deeper 
and deeper into the red. Structural re- 
straints on wayward power are presumably 
what a Constitution is for. 

He is absolutely correct. 

Our former colleague, Senator Paul 
Tsongas, said in testimony last week in 
behalf of this, that we have a debt ad- 
diction. I think that is correct. Like a 
drug addiction or an alcohol addiction, 
to get rid of the addiction will require 
some pain. But it is infinitely better to 
get rid of the addiction than to keep 
the addiction. 

I would also like to put up another 
chart because we have heard a great 
deal about the deficits coming down. 
They are coming down for a variety of 
reasons, including the bill that we 
passed last August. 

Here you see them coming down. 
What is not said is that under CBO's 
calculations they start going up again. 
Here you have in the last year of CBO's 
estimate, a deficit of $365 billion, a 
record deficit. We can do much, much 
better than that. 

We are spending right now $800 mil- 
lion а day for interest. What do we get 
for that $800 million a day for interest? 
Nothing other than higher interest 
rates and deeper debt for our children. 

What harm is done with this huge 
deficit? All kinds of illustrations can 
be used. But it was interesting that 
last week there was a report on the 
front page of the New York Times 
about the homeless, an area that I 
know the Senator from Maryland is 
very interested in along with others of 
us. A major reason for the problems of 
homelessness is we have not built 
enough housing in our country. One of 
the major reasons for not building 
enough housing in our country is that 
interest rates are too high. That has 
discouraged the building of private 
housing. 

So when you do not have enough 
housing, who gets housing? Well, those 
of us who can afford it. Who gets 
squeezed out? Those who cannot afford 
it. 

We are hurting ourselves fiscally. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
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says that from 1978 to 1988 we lost 5- 
percent growth in GNP and national 
income because of the deficit. 

I cannot tell you what that means 
practically in terms of each of our 
States. CBO says 1 percent is 650,000 


jobs. 

On that basis, that is 3.75 million 
jobs lost because of the deficit. How 
many of those are in Maryland, Idaho, 
or Illinois? I do not know. But there 
are a lot. The GAO says we are headed 
toward an economic catastrophe—that 
is their phrase, not mine—if we do not 
get ahold of this thing. We have to get 
ahold of this thing. They also say if we 
continue muddling along, we are going 
to hurt the people of our country. But 
if by the year 2001—and that is the date 
we have in our amendment—we balance 
the budget, by the year 2020, the aver- 
age American will have an increase in 
standard of living of 36 percent. 

It is also interesting that the Con- 
cord coalition put together a state- 
ment and analysis of where we would 
be if we did not have this deficit, and 
they suggest, on the basis of history, 
that our productivity would have been 
significantly higher and that the aver- 
age family in America today, instead 
of having an average family income of 
$35,000, would have an average family 
income of $50,000. Well, that is a huge, 
huge difference. 

What about the trade deficit? I asked 
CBO and the Congressional Research 
Service to provide me studies, and the 
studies varied from 37 percent to 56 
percent of the trade deficit is caused by 
the budget deficit. 

Then we have a distribution problem, 
a fiscal problem. In inflation-adjusted 
terms, this is what happened between 
fiscal years 1981 and 1993. Some of the 
items are down. For example, transpor- 
tation, down 6 percent; education, 
down 8 percent. Yes, we have increased 
the appropriations, but not as much as 
inflation. And then defense—and a lot 
of people think that is the big growth 
item—was 16 percent. Entitlements, be- 
cause of health care and number 
growth, up 32 percent. 

What is the big growth item? This 
one here: interest. What do we get for 
it? Zero, nothing, other than harm to 
our economy. This is $293 billion spent 
last year. Who pays that $293 billion? 
People of limited means. Who collects 
it? Those who are more fortunate in 
our society. What is happening is that 
this is squeezing out our ability to re- 
spond on education and health care and 
things that are important to our coun- 
try. 

This past year we spent twice as 
much on interest as all the poverty 
programs combined, eight times as 
much on interest as on all of our edu- 
cation. The biggest welfare program we 
have in this country, my friends, is the 
interest program. It is welfare for the 
rich. We ought to change that. It is 
eating at the heart and soul of this 
country. 
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A very interesting article appeared in 
the magazine called International 
Economy—and I confess I am not a reg- 
ular reader of the magazine—by a writ- 
er named Richard Coo, and the heading 
on it really tells a story: America's 
Budget Deficits; They Redistribute In- 
come To The Rich." That is what we 
are doing. 

Plus, one of the things that happens 
when we redistribute income to those 
who are more fortunate is we take 
away a stabilizing factor in our soci- 
ety. You see that people at the lower 
income level get money, and they will 
spend it, because they have no alter- 
native. You give money to those who 
are more fortunate economically and a 
lot of them will save it, invest it in 
other countries, and do things like 
that. 

Some of you will remember Senator 
Paul Douglas. I have his seat in the 
U.S. Senate, and I am proud to have it. 
He was my political mentor. He was an 
economist. A lot of people do not know 
that. Some will remember the Cobb- 
Douglas theory of wages. The Douglas 
of that was Paul Douglas. Back in 1950, 
he warned against the dangers that we 
are moving down toward greater defi- 
cits, and he said with that will be high- 
er interest rates. It is very interesting 
that that year the deficit was $3 bil- 
lion, and the prime rate that year was 
2 percent. What a great thing that 
would be if we were there today. 

But it is not only that we redistrib- 
ute money to the wealthy; 17 percent of 
what we redistribute through interest 
now goes to other countries. And the 
real figure is higher than 17 percent. 
The 17 percent is the public figure, held 
by individuals and corporations and 
other countries. The reason the figure 
is higher is that some people, because 
of laws in their country, do not want it 
known. But the 17 percent is a matter 
of some trouble. 

Let us just say that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland was the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Carbondale, IL, and I came to him and 
I said, "I would like to spend more 
money than I take in this year. Will 
you make me a loan?" You look at my 
balance sheet and you would agree to 
do that for 1 year. And I came in a sec- 
ond year, and you would agree to do it 
& second year, and maybe the third 
year. But at some point, a prudent 
banker is going to say: I think I better 
put my money somewhere else. And at 
some point, some indefinable point, 
prudent international bankers аге 
going to say the same. 

Lester Thurow, à very distinguished 
economist, has warned us that the 
question is not if foreign holdings are 
at some point going to be withdrawn; 
the question is when they are going to 
be withdrawn. The only way we can 
prevent that from happening, in my 
opinion, is with a balanced budget 
amendment. 
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I serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Africa, and that troubled 
continent has major problems. One of 
the problems is, as the IMF and the 
World Bank will tell you, that their 
debt exceeds their national income. 
Their debt is 109 percent of their na- 
tional income. But where are we head- 
ed? In 1980, our debt relative to na- 
tional income was 24.9 percent. Today, 
it is 70.5 percent. We are headed down 
the same road. 

The GAO, in June 1992, made a report 
suggesting that we are headed toward 
major problems—again they use the 
term economic catastrophe’’—and 
suggested that we are headed toward 20 
percent of deficit relative to national 
income. That is modified because of 
the action taken last August, and I 
wish I had up-to-date figures. The ini- 
tial indication is that figure may be 
down by about 3.7 percent. 

But the significant fact is that no na- 
tion, no industrial nation, has come 
anywhere near that figure without 
monetizing the debt, without just 
printing money to get around it, and 
without having hyperinflation. The 
closest example that we have near us is 
Mexico, who, in 1988, reached the point 
of a 12.5-percent deficit relative to 
their national income, and inflation 
there was 114 percent. That 114 percent 
would mean just cutting in half their 
Social Security retirement fund; 114 
percent inflation would mean cutting 
in half pension benefits of people; 114 
percent means cutting family savings 
in half, and there are others that are 
much worse than that. 

But let us just say you do not want 
to believe GAO on this. Let us take a 
look at OMB. Here we have what they 
say—this is from the budget docu- 
ments, those four huge documents we 
got the other day—''Lifetime Net Tax 
Rates Under Alternative Policies.“ 

Well, I was born in 1928. Here they 
had 130. You will see I will spend an av- 
erage of 30 percent of my lifetime in- 
come on taxation. 

Let us get down here to the bottom 
where they say future generations. Fu- 
ture generations was, before we passed 
reconciliation, believe it or not, 93 per- 
cent; after that, 82 percent. And then 
they say with health care reform and 
with their economic assumptions—and 
their economic assumptions are not 
only that health care reform is going 
to save a lot of money; and I am a co- 
sponsor of the Clinton health care plan; 
Iam a believer in it—but they also as- 
sume you are going to have 10 years of 
steady economic progress. 

What about future generations? They 
say future generations will have 66 to 
75 percent of their net lifetime earn- 
ings going for taxes. 

Now that just is not going to happen, 
my friends. Do you know what we will 
do before we do that? We will start 
printing money. We will start the 
printing presses rolling. We will have 
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funny money that is out there. That is 
the experience of a great many nations. 

I read а book recently about ancient 
Florence. That is what happened there. 

Adam Smith wrote “Тһе Wealth of 
Мабіопв” in 1776. He said: 

When national debts have once been accu- 
mulated to a certain degree, there is scarce, 
I believe, a single instance of their having 
been fairly and completely paid. The libera- 
tion of the public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been 
brought about by a bankruptcy; sometimes 
by an avowed one, but always by a real one, 
though frequently by а pretended payment. 

So, by phony money. 

Again I want to commend President 
Clinton for his leadership on what he 
has done in the deficit. 

According to CBO, what we voted on 
last August has saved us $433 billion. 
What CBO says we have to do between 
now and 2001 is save $600 billion, rough- 
ly the same amount. And there are 
other factors that even suggest that 
the CBO figure is an underestimate in 
terms of the $433 billion. We are talk- 
ing about а gradual decline in deficit, 
less than the decline in the last 2 
years. We are talking about something 
that is not impossible. 

It is interesting that the Wharton 
School last Thursday—and I have not 
had а chance to discuss this with my 
colleague from Idaho—the Wharton 
School last Thursday released a study 
saying that, yes, if we were to move on 
this deficit, it could cause a little pain. 
They were assuming across-the-board 
cuts, which I do not think we would 
provide. But they also said, 30-year 
bonds, if we pass this, they predict will 
drop from 6.5 percent to 2.5 percent. 

Well, do you know what would hap- 
pen to the economy in this country if 
we dropped 30-year bonds from 6.5 per- 
cent to 2.5 percent, as they say we will 
if we pass this? Housing construction 
would boom; industrial investment 
would boom. It would be a great, great 
plus for this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD à column by 
George Will and one by Michael 
Kinsley. George Will is a conservative 
writer. Michael Kinsley is a liberal 
writer. Both of them are saying why 
they are for the balanced budget 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1992] 

Іт OUGHT To BE A CRIME 
(By George F. Will) 

What House Speaker Tom Foley recently 
said would have sent shivers down Washing- 
ton’s spine, if it had one. He predicted the 
end of civilization, as Washington has known 
it. He predicted Congress this year will pass 
a constitutional amendment to require the 
federal government to balance its budget. 

The unlikely Robespierre of this revolution 
is Illinois’ mild-mannered Sen. Paul Simon, 
who calls himself a ''pay-as-you-go" Demo- 
crat. With the patience learned in nearly 
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four decades in politics, he has been visiting 
colleagues one at a time, warning that the 
federal government's gross interest costs, 
which were just $74 billion in fiscal 1980, are 
projected to be $315 billion in fiscal 1993, 
when interest—the rental of money—will be 
the largest federal expenditure. 

Discerning conservatives know that huge 
deficits make big government cheap for cur- 
rent consumers of its services, thereby re- 
ducing resistance to the growth of govern- 
ment. Sentient liberals recognize that huge 
deficits involve regressive transfer pay- 
ments: We are transferring $315 billion from 
taxpayers to buyers of Treasury bills—gen- 
erally rich individuals and institutions—in 
America and places like Tokyo and Riyadh. 

These are among the reasons why in 1986 
the Senate cast 66 votes—just one short of 
the two-thirds needed—for à balanced budget 
amendment. And in 1990 the House fell just 
seven votes short. Today Congress is bat- 
tered by scandal, by anti-incumbent fever 
and by the term-limits movement, and is 
bracing to be the villain in President Bush's 
campaign rhetoric. So a balanced budget 
amendment is indeed likely to be sent to the 
states. 

Will the necessary three-fourths of the 
states ratify it? Forty-nine of them—all but 
Vermont—operate under similar require- 
ments. And a vote against the amendment 
looks like a vote for big government. 

A balanced budget amendment would serve 
Congress's institutional interests by requir- 
ing the president to propose a balanced budg- 
et, something neither Reagan nor Bush has 
come close to doing. Thus the amendment 
would end the tiresome presidential postur- 
ing—‘Only Congress can spend money“! 
that places on Congress exclusive blame for 
deficits. In fact, in states as well as in Wash- 
ington, executive branches generally deter- 
mine the level of spending, and legislatures 
merely modify—and not very much—spend- 
ing patterns. 

Some people predict that a balanced budg- 
et amendment would be used as an excuse for 
large tax increases. That is possible but, 
given today’s taxaphobia, not likely. 

Other people predict that an amendment 
would result in cuts in program Х, Y ог 2. 
Such predictions are implicit confessions 
that if Congress is forced to enforce prior- 
ities, then X, Y or Z will be deemed dispen- 
sable. When $400 billion deficits are per- 
mitted, marginal, even frivolous programs 
get funded because costs can be shoved onto 
future generations. 

Anyway, it is wrong to make support for a 
constitutional change contingent on guesses 
about particular short-term policy con- 
sequences. A sufficient reason for a balanced 
budget amendment is to impose, on both the 
legislative and executive branches, a regime 
of constitutionally compelled choices. 

Simon's amendment has a clause permit- 
ting escape from restraint by vote of a super 
majority. Sixty percent of the full member- 
ship of both Houses can vote an imbalanced 
budget for, say, countercyclical purposes. 

An unsolved and perhaps ultimately insol- 
uble problem for any balanced budget 
amendment is enforcement. What will be the 
penalties for noncompliance? An unenforce- 
able amendment is less a law than an expres- 
sion of intention. No one, least of all con- 
servatives, can equably contemplate involv- 
ing courts in enforcement of such an amend- 
ment, and evasion of it would deepen public 
cynicism. 

But at certain points, and this is one, the 
governed must simply presuppose a suffi- 
ciency of honor among the governors. Fur- 
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thermore, elevating fiscal responsibility to 
the rank of a constitutional duty will 
heighten public scrutiny of budgeting behav- 
ior and will intensify public indignation 
about any disregard of the duty. 

I have hitherto (July 25, 1982) argued 
against a balanced budget amendment on the 
ground that it is wrong to constitutionalize 
economic policy. Since then there have been 
2.9 trillion reasons for reconsidering—the 2.9 
trillion dollars added to the nation’s debt. 
My mistake was in considering deficits 
merely economic rather than political 
events. In fact, a balanced budget amend- 
ment will do something of constitutional sig- 
nificance: It will protect important rights of 
an unrepresented group, the unborn genera- 
tions that must bear the burden of the debts. 


The amendment blocks а form of 
confiscation of property—taxation without 
representation. 


The Constitution is fundamental law that 
should indeed deal only with fundamental 
questions. But as the third president said, 
“The question whether one generation has 
the right to bind another by the deficit it 
imposes is a question of such consequence as 
to place it among the fundamental principles 
of government. We should consider ourselves 
unauthorized to saddle posterity with our 
debts, and morally bound to pay them our- 
selves," Simon's amendment is, іп Jeffer- 
son's language, an emphatic withdrawal of 
an authorization government has wrongly 
assumed. 

[From the Washington Post, Мау 14, 1992] 
THE LIBERAL CASE FOR A BUDGET AMENDMENT 
(By Michael Kinsley) 

“It is the Congress that tells the executive 
how to spend every dime," said President 
Bush, attacking the spending habits of the 
Congress" at а Bush-Quayle fund-raiser the 
other day. 

To call this hoary Republican bluff is one 
reason I'm for Sen. Paul Simon's balanced 
budget constitutional amendment. Each 
year, it declares, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress а proposed budget * * * 
in which total outlays do not exceed total re- 
ceipts." Neither Ronald Reagan nor George 
Bush has ever come close. 

The amendment also would require Con- 
gress to enact a deficit-free budget, unless a 
three-fifths majority in both houses voted 
not to. Congress, terrified of the sour public 
mood, is near-certain to pass some kind of 
balanced budget amendment next month. 
But voting for a balanced budget amendment 
is not just a desperate short-term political 
expedient. For Democrats, it is good long- 
term politics. 

The voters are hypocrites about federal 
spending: hating it in general, cherishing it 
in the particular. The deficit is the concrete 
expression of this voter hypocrisy. Politi- 
cians of both parties cater to it. But by and 
large, it is Republicans who since 1980 have 
made this hypocrisy the central feature of 
American politics and Republicans who have 
benefited politically from it. 

A balanced budget amendment, if it 
worked, might lead to lower spending or 
higher taxes or some combination. But at 
least it would lead to an honest debate. That 
would not just be hygienic. It would be help- 
ful to the party that’s been losing the dis- 
honest debate of the past decade. 

Of course, mere partisan advantage is not 
a good enough reason to amend the Constitu- 
tion. There are those who think that the 
goal of a balanced budget is neither nec- 
essary nor wise. And there are those who 
support the goal but doubt the means. 
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The argument against the desirability of a 
balanced budget has many byways, but the 
main point is the traditional Keynesian one 
that the stimulus of a deficit should be avail- 
able during recessions: The proper goal is 
balance over the course of an economic 
cycle. Simon's three-fifths escape clause is 
intended to allow for deficits during bad 
times. If exercised promiscuously, this es- 
cape clause could make the amendment 
worthless. But the medicine is there if need- 
ed. 

What's driven some liberals to support а 
balanced budget amendment, however, is the 
realization that deficit spending has become 
a medicine we Americans can't be trusted 
with. We use it when we're sick, then when 
we're healthy we just increase the dosage. 
When, inevitably, we get sick again, even 
gargantuan doses don't have their usual 
therapeutic effect. Even to use this drug 
properly in the future, we first will have to 
clear it out of our system. 

The deficit also makes new forms of gov- 
ernment activism nearly impossible. If lib- 
eral politics is to be anything more than a 
holding action ("reactionary liberalism," in 
Kevin Phillips's devastating phrase), the na- 
tion's deficit addiction must first be cured. 

As a general rule the Constitution ought to 
dictate the procedures of democracy and the 
protection of individual rights, not specific 
policy outcomes. As Justice Holmes fa- 
mously put it, “a constitution is not in- 
tended to embody a particular economic the- 
ory.* * * It is made for people of fundamen- 
tally differing views. 

But have you read the Constitution lately? 
Many of its clauses address concerns that 
now seem trivial. See the Third Amendment, 
about quartering soldiers. We should only be 
So lucky that fiscal responsibility seems a 
passe issue in future years. And the balanced 
budget amendment, despite its name, is ar- 
guably procedural, not substantive. 1% 
doesn’t mandate a balanced budget, but 
amends the legislative process to counteract 
the current bias against one. 

Robert Reischauer, head of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, calls the balanced 
budget amendment a "cruel hoax" on the 
public because—like Gramm-Rudman before 
it—it substitutes procedure for substance. It 
allows politicians to pretend they're address- 
ing the deficit while actually putting off the 
painful slicing for later. (The amendment 
takes effect two years after ratification by 
the states, which also could take years.) 

Reischauer 15 right that the amendment is 
а hoax on the public, which is not being told 
what a balanced budget would actually en- 
tail. But 18 it à cruel hoax? It would be if the 
three-fifths escape clause became a routine 
exercise. But if the amendment actually pro- 
duced genuine fiscal discipline, even four or 
five years down the road, it would be a kind 
hoax, not a cruel one—sort of like enticing а 
beloved relative into a drug treatment pro- 


gram. 

It is cowardly, to be sure, for today's poli- 
ticians to support a balanced budget amend- 
ment instead of actually taking action to- 
ward a balanced budget. But that cowardice 
will catch up with them one way or another. 
'They'll either have to face the music in four 
or five years or retire in order to avoid it. In 
fact, the balanced budget amendment could 
make that other constitutional cure-all— 
term limits—superfluous. 

Mr. SIMON. The Concord Coalition 
says that we have to move in this di- 
rection to get the kind of budget bal- 
ance kind of help to our Nation that we 
need. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have por- 
tions of this item printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CONCORD COALITION ZERO DEFICIT PLAN 
INTRODUCTION 
Why Balance the Federal Budget? 

The Zero Deficit Plan is a plan for our eco- 
nomic future. The goal is to assure a more 
secure, prosperous future for us and our chil- 
dren. 

We are not seeking to balance the budget 
for its own sake. Reducing government 
spending and increasing taxes means short- 
term sacrifice. This can only be justified by 
the long-term economic benefits that will 
flow from putting our fiscal house in order. 

Eliminating the deficit will help put the 
nation back on the path to lasting prosperity 
and a rising standard of living in the next 
century. That larger goal cannot be achieved 
as long as the nation continues to run large, 
chronic budget deficit. 

Balancing the budget and the nation’s eco- 
nomic future are directly linked. There is a 
tie between budget deficits today and what 
we can enjoy tomorrow: 

Because there are only so many hours in 
each day, the principal way Americans can 
increase their standard of living is if each 
worker becomes more productive: produces 
more and better goods and services for each 
hour worked. 

For workers to become more productive, 
investments must be made in better-edu- 
cated and better-trained workers; in modern- 
ized plants, equipment, and productive tech- 
niques; in new discoveries and innovations; 
and in transportation, communications, and 
other infrastructure. 

To make these investments, there must be 
a pool of savings that can be used for this 
purpose. Historically, the United States has 
had a particularly low rate of private savings 
but, what is worse, the federal government's 
deficit is financed by soaking up most of the 
savings we manage to put away. When the 
government spends more money that it has, 
it borrows the rest. Most of the money bor- 
rowed comes from private savings. 

Only if the government stops using up pri- 
vate savings will the money be freed for in- 
vestment. Balancing the federal budget will 
mean that the nation's savings could be used 
to increase our productivity, create good 
jobs, and raise the standard of living. 

The declining trend in what Americans 
produce for each hour worked illustrates how 
Serious a problem this has become. From 1946 
to 1973, what Americans produced for each 
hour of work increased 2.9 percent each year. 
From 1974 to 1993, the increase was only 1 
percent a year. If productivity had improved 
as rapidly in the past two decades as it had 
in the previous three, the median annual 
family income today would be $50,500, in- 
stead of the $35,000 it is. 

That $15,500-a-year gap is related to our 
large federal deficit. But because we never 
had the $15,500, we don't miss it in the same 
way we would if we had first enjoyed the in- 
come and then given it up. As long as in- 
comes continue to creep up even slightly 
from one year to the next, the cumulative 
shortfall in income remains largely hidden 
from public indignation. 

Solving the deficit problem does not auto- 
matically guarantee a rosy economic future. 
Other developments are needed to com- 
plement а balanced budget: reduced con- 
sumption, increased savings and investment, 
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improved productivity, education, inflation 
and interest rates at desirable levels, and a 
favorable worldwide economic climate. But 
unless we get our deficit problem behind us, 
we will remain unable to take advantage of 
these other necessary economic ingredients. 

We cannot ignore the consequences of defi- 
cits much longer. Growing commitments 
from one generation to the next cannot be 
honored on empty pocketbooks. A stagnant 
long-term economy cannot support retire- 
ment payments, medical care, and all the 
other benefits and services we would like. 
And it cannot support economic opportunity 
for today’s youth to live as well as their par- 
ents did. 

Our massive federal budget deficits threat- 
en our economy in other ways as well. They 
increase the likelihood of reigniting infla- 
tion by putting pressure on the government 
simply to print more money to pay off its 
debt. The more dollars are printed, the less 
each dollar in your wallet is worth. 

As foreign ownership of our resources has 
grown, so has our dependence on the actions 
of foreign investors and governments. These 
entities have come to own more and more of 
our productive capacity. In addition, foreign 
investors have bought up almost 20 percent 
of our government's recently issued debt. As 
foreign holding of U.S. debt grows, so will 
U.S. interest payments to foreign nationals. 

Huge, continual deficits strangle the abil- 
ity of even a nation as rich as ours to re- 
spond when emergencies arise or when new 
opportunities or problems emerge, including 
recession. With our government deep in debt 
and continuing to run huge deficits, we re- 
main unable to shoulder new responsibilities 
unless we shuck off existing ones. 

How Large are our Annual Deficits and 
Accumulated National Debt? 

In 1992, our government spent $290 billion 
more than it raised in taxes. That deficit 
amounts to $1,150 for every single American, 
or $4,600 for each family of four. That is the 
sum your government borrowed on your be- 
half last year, whether you wanted it to or 
not. 

The $290 billion deficit was equal to 21 per- 
cent to federal spending. For every dollar the 
government spent, 21 cents was borrowed. 

Our national debt, the net accumulation of 
all the annual deficits we have run, stood at 
$4.4 trillion in August 1993. That is $17,413 for 
every single American, or $69,651 for each 
family of four. 

The $4.4 trillion debt is equal to 74 percent 
of our national economic output in 1992 
(called the gross domestic product or GDP). 
If every American worked from January 1 to 
September 20 and paid all of his or her earn- 
ings to the federal government and spent 
nothing on food, clothing, shelter, or any- 
thing else, the public debt would still not 
quite be paid off. 

Some people say there is no line-item in 
the federal budget labeled waste, fraud, and 
abuse." But there is. It is called interest on 
the national debt, and last year it cost our 
government $292 billion. That is more than 
we spent on the entire U.S. military and al- 
most as much as we spent on Social Secu- 
rity. What did we get for it? Nothing—not a 
single mile of highway, Social Security 
check, or military aircraft—not even a single 
school lunch, 

Because annual interest payments on the 
debt are now as large as the entire annual 
deficit, our government is actually borrow- 
ing just to pay interest. It is as if we were 
running up our MasterCard to pay off our 
debt to Visa, knowing that next year we will 
have to borrow even more from American 
Express to keep the game going. 
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How Did We Accumulate a $4 Trillion National 
Debt? 


Our nation was born in debt, a consequence 
of the high cost of fighting the Revolution- 
ary War. Our first president, George Wash- 
ington, adopted the practice of running gen- 
erally balanced budgets. President Thomas 
Jefferson went one step further, pledging the 
nation to the goal of paying off its debt with- 
in one generation. All subsequent adminis- 
trations for more than the next century and 
a half followed the founders’ lead: running 
infrequent deficits during most wars and 
deep recessions and building surpluses to pay 
down the national debt in times of peace and 
relative prosperity. 

The Great Depression of the 1930s led to 
large deficits when government revenues fell 
dramatically due to the high number of peo- 
ple out of work and no longer paying income 
taxes. Following on the heels of the depres- 
sion, World War II required still greater bor- 
rowing to mobilize 16 million American 
troops to fight in Europe and Asia. 

In the early postwar period, the Truman 
and Eisenhower administrations and the 
Congresses with which they worked roughly 
balanced the budget. Each president presided 
over three surpluses and five deficits. As the 
economy boomed, the national debt fell as а 
percentage of GDP. 

However, during the 1960s and 1970s, the 
government began to run deficits continu- 
ously. The debt grew slowly and steadily and 
by 1980 it was almost $1 trillion. During the 
past 12 years, it quadrupled to more than $4 
trillion and is projected to rise another $1 
trillion by 1997. Since 1980, our debt has 
grown far more quickly than our economy, 
so that the debt is a much greater percent- 
age of GDP than it has been since the 1950s. 
The 1980s marked the first peace time eco- 
nomic expansion during which the debt grew 
faster than the economy. 

Who is to blame for amassing such debt in 
times of peace and relative prosperity, a debt 
that would have shamed our nation’s found- 
ers? All of ав. Republican Presidents Reagan 
and Bush and the Democrats controlling 
Congress resisted the spending cuts and tax 
increases needed to balance the budget. And 
voters supported candidates of both parties 
who kept telling us what we wanted to hear 
instead of what we needed to hear. 


TWO VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 
What Will Happen if We Do Nothing 


If we ignore our mounting debt, if we just 
wish it would go away and so nothing about 
it, it will grow and grow like a cancer that 
will eventually overwhelm our economy and 
our society. The interest we owe on the debt 
will skyrocket. We will continue our vicious 
cycle of having to raise taxes, cut spending, 
and borrow more and more and more to pay 
interest upon interest. Our productivity 
growth will remain stagnant; more of our 
workers will have to settle for low-paying 
jobs; and our economy will continue its ane- 
mic growth. America will decline as a world 
power. 

Sometime early in the next century, we 
will have to confront the fundamental truth 
that low productivity and slow economic 
growth have failed to generate enough goods 
and services to satisfy all of our demands. 
Working people will be required to pay an 
ever-larger share of their earnings to support 
a growing retired population and to pay the 
exploding interest on the debt that the older 
generation accumulated. Eventually, work- 
ing people will refuse to submit to the crush- 
ing burden forced upon them by their elders. 
They will vote for leaders who will slash en- 
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titlement programs, even on the truly needy, 
rather than raise taxes still further. Millions 
of elderly who thought that they could count 
on their retirement benefits will find that 
the resources are not there to meet their 
needs. There will be a generational conflict 
pitting American against American, child 
against parent, in a way that our nation has 
not seen before. 

What Will Happen if Instead We Balance the 

Budget? 

We could, on the other hand do the right 
thing: we could refuse to let our leaders con- 
tinually borrow and spend and borrow and 
spend: insist that they stop wasting our 
money and our children’s money on pro- 
grams that do not work and on entitlement 
payments for the well-off who do not need 
them; insist that what spending is done is 
paid for now out of current taxation. If we do 
this, our deficits will disappear; our debt will 
shrink; our interest payments will become 
more and more manageable; our businesses 
will invest; our economy will renew its rapid 
growth of earlier years; and more of our peo- 
ple will find employment in higher-paying 
jobs; our society will continue to flourish; 
and the American Dream will be restored to 
our children and to our children's children. 

Do We Have To Start Now? 


Yes. Every year we delay deficit elimi- 
nation, the problem gets worse. And every 
year we muddle through with halfway meas- 
ures, we slip deeper into debt. Even à smaller 
deficit adds to our mounting national debt 
and pushes up interest payments. 

Some argue that the economy is too weak 
right now to launch a serious deficit elimi- 
nation campaign, but the truth is that the 
economy is weak largely because we have 
such а massive national debt. Until we get 
control over our deficits and our debt, we 
will not control our economic destiny. 

Why Have Other Attempts To Balance the 
Budget Failed? 

Before considering what sort of deficit 
elimination plan we should adopt, we ought 
to consider why previous plans have failed to 
eliminate the deficit. Several reasons can be 
identified. 

Some did not even try to eliminate the def- 
icit. They settled for the lesser goal of reduc- 
ing the deficit by only а certain amount over 
a specified number of years. 

Most were highly partisan and kept large 
parts of the budget off the table. They ex- 
cluded entitlement spending reductions or 
tax increases, and were calculated more for 
political than for economic effect. 

Most plans employed gimmicks such as as- 
suming unrealistically high economic 
growth forecasts, pledging savings in unspec- 
ified spending cuts, or using accounting loop- 
holes to claim savings where none existed. 
Deficits grew larger when spectacular eco- 
nomic growth and cuts failed to happen. 

Some plans actually started with spending 
increases and put off deficit reduction until 
tomorrow. That tomorrow never arrived. 

Some had too many conflicting priorities. 
They allowed less important goals to super- 
sede balancing the budget. 

Most did not have reliable enforcement 
provisions. Without them, they escaped the 
discipline required for deficit reduction. 

None of these efforts won adequate levels 
of grass-roots support. Without the public 
behind them, the plans never realized their 
potential because elected officials never felt 
that hard choices were politically accept- 
able. 

To maximize the chances that our plan 
will succeed, we must avoid these pitfalls. 
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How Do Members of the Concord Coalition 
Think We Should Eliminate the Deficit? 

The Concord Coalition is a grass-roots or- 
ganization with members in every congres- 
sional district across the country. To guide 
the formulation of The Zero Deficit Plan, 
The Coalition surveyed its members, solicit- 
ing their views on the deficit and how to re- 
duce it. More than half responded. 

The following points summarize the mem- 
ber input obtained through the survey: 

Virtually all Concord Coalition members 
are willing to accept short-term sacrifice to 
enable long-term economic growth and think 
that the budget should be balanced. A major- 
ity wants it balanced within five years. 

Large majorities favor employing tax in- 
creases, defense reductions, entitlement re- 
ductions, and domestic discretionary cuts in 
deficit elimination. 

A strong majority advocates more spend- 
ing reductions than tax increases. Almost all 
other responses advocate equal spending cuts 
and tax hikes. 

If taxes must be increased, Concord Coali- 
tion members strongly prefer higher alcohol 
and tobacco, luxury, and energy taxes over 
increases in corporate, income, and sales 
taxes. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, what 
we are talking about is something that 
is achievable. 

Some people come to me and say, 
“Well, why don't you present a plan?" 

There are a half dozen plans out 
there; one of them by a group called 
Families First, which says if you ex- 
clude Social Security and you were to 
limit growth for this 5-year period to 2 
percent, you would have $542 billion of 
the $600 billion needed. 

I am not wedded to any plan. What I 
am saying is we have to get here. But 
if our opposition says, Why don't you 
present a specific plan of getting 
there," and they say we can balance 
the budget without a constitutional 
amendment, I think we ought to hear 
from them. Where is their plan if they 
say we can do it without a balanced 
budget amendment? 

If this passes—and I think I speak for 
my colleagues who are cosponsors—we 
want to start to work right away put- 
ting something together. 

Social Security has been raised as an 
issue; that we are going to harm Social 
Security. First of all, politically, it 
will be the last thing we start cutting. 
But it is interesting, Madam President, 
that Robert Myers, who was the actu- 
ary for Social Security for 23 years, has 
written me a letter in which he says 
the only way to protect Social Secu- 
rity is through a balanced budget 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that Robert 
Myers’ letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SILVER SPRING, MD, 
February 15, 1994. 
Hon. PAUL SIMON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SIMON: I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to express my support for 
the Balanced Budget Amendment. 
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For 37 years I worked for the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, serving as Chief Actu- 
ary in 1947-70, and as Deputy Commissioner 
in 1981-82. In 1982-83, I served as Executive 
Director of the National Commission on So- 
cial Security Reform. And I continue to do 
all that I can to assure that Social Security 
continues to fulfill its promises. 

The Social Security trust funds are one of 
the great social successes of this century. 
The program is fully self-sustaining, and is 
currently running significant excesses of in- 
come over outgo. The trust funds will con- 
tinue to help the elderly for generations to 
come—so long as the rest of the federal gov- 
ernment acts with fiscal prudence. Unfortu- 
nately, that is а big if.“ 

In my opinion, the most serious threat to 
Social Security is the federal government's 
fiscal irresponsibility. If we continue to run 
federal deficits year after year, and if inter- 
est payments continue to rise at an alarming 
rate, we will face two dangerous possibili- 
ties. Either we will raid the trust funds to 
pay for our current profligacy, or we will 
print money, dishonestly inflating our way 
out of indebtedness. Both cases would dev- 
astate the value of the Social Security trust 
funds. 

Regaining control of our fiscal affairs is 
the most important step that we can take to 
protect the soundness of the Social Security 
trust funds. I urge the Congress to make that 
goal a reality—and to pass the Balanced 
Budget Amendment without delay. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. MYERS. 

Mr. SIMON. And then the argument, 
Well, doesn’t the Federal Government 
have to issue bonds just to take care of 
things?“ 

The GAO has made it very clear that 
would be an unwise policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a statement by 
the GAO on this. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


GAO STATEMENT 

* * * the creation of explicit categories for 
government capital and investment expendi- 
tures should not be viewed as a license to 
run deficits to finance those categories * * *. 
The choice between spending for investment 
and spending for consumption should be seen 
as setting of priorities within an overall fis- 
cal constraint, not as a reason for relaxing 
that constraint and permitting a large defi- 
cit.—GAO, Prompt Action Necessary to 
Avert Long Term Damage to the Economy. 

(Mrs. BOXER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. SIMON. Then people say, Well. 
with the balanced budget amendment, 
we can't have the kind of investment 
that we ought to have." 

It is very interesting that in 1966 
when we had a deficit of $3.7 billion, we 
had long-term investments of 2.6 per- 
cent out of our budget. In 1991, with a 
$268 billion deficit, we had 1.8 percent. 
The deficit has not increased invest- 
ment. 

What we need right now, finally, 
Madam President, is an outpouring of 
people contacting their Senators say- 
ing: "We want pay-as-you-go Govern- 
ment." 

We simply are not going to stop the 
abuses. You see what is happening in 
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the future in terms of the deficit, even 
with what happened last year. We are 
going to have to get ahold of this 
thing. The American people have to let 
the Members of the U.S. Senate know 
that they want this. 

There is an old saw that there were 
so many heroes at the Alamo because 
there was no back door. We need some- 
thing without а back door. 

Politicians do not like to do unpopu- 
lar things. There is no popular way of 
balancing the budget. But we are going 
to have to do some unpopular things. 

Every generation of Americans, 
Madam President, has taken care of 
themselves and invested in the future, 
up until this generation. We have par- 
tially taken care of ourselves and bor- 
rowed from the future. That has to 
change. 

I mentioned at the caucus this 
noon—and you were at the Democratic 
caucus, Madam President—that while I 
have one grandchild now, this year I 
am going to have two more. And I am 
looking forward to becoming a grand- 
father twice more. 

What this amendment suggests is 
that I ought to take a little pain on 
myself, rather than borrow from those 
grandchildren who are not yet born. 

Am I willing to do that? Of course. 
Are the American people willing to do 
that? Of course. We are ready. We have 
to do the right thing. But we need the 
discipline of a constitutional amend- 
ment, and I hope we get it. 

Madam President, I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, once 
again let me compliment my colleague 
from Illinois for the tremendous work 
he has done over the last good number 
of months and years to ultimately 
bring this resolution to the floor of the 
U.S. Senate. I have served 14 years in 
the U.S. Congress. Ten of those years 
were in the House. From 1982 on, it be- 
came obvious to me that unless this 
kind of change, as proposed in Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, was brought to the 
American people that we would never 
gain control of the Federal budget. 

So, when I came to the U.S. Senate I 
was so privileged, I felt, to join Senator 
SIMON, Senator ORRIN HATCH who spoke 
just a few moments ago, Senator 
STROM THURMOND who, for over 30 
years, has stood on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate and spoken to this issue, and of 
course Senator DECONCINI of Arizona, 
another outstanding leader on this 
issue. So we are here this evening to 
begin what I believe is a momentous 
debate on legislation that this genera- 
tion will not only feel the impact of, 
but generations to come will feel the 
tremendous benefit of. 

I would like to pause for a moment 
and do something that I very seldom do 
in the debate on legislation. I would 
like to read into the RECORD this very 
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simple, straightforward and relatively 
brief amendment that we are proposing 
to send to the United States for its 
consideration and ratification. You 
will hear, in the course of this debate 
over the next days and possibly weeks, 
Senate Joint Resolution 41 referred to. 
Ав my colleague from Illinois has men- 
tioned, it now has 54 cosponsors, both 
from the Democrat and Republican 
sides of this body. So let me read. 

Senate joint resolution 41, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to require a balanced budget. қ 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years after the date of its submission to the 
States for ratification: 

"ARTICLE— 

"SECTION 1. Total outlays for any fiscal 
year shall not exceed total receipts for that 
fiscal year, unless three-fifths of the whole 
number of each House of Congress shall pro- 
vide by law for a specific excess of outlays 
over receipts by a rollcall vote. 

"SECTION 2. The limit on the debt of the 
United States held by the public shall not be 
increased, unless three-fifths of the whole 
number of each House shall provide by law 
for such an increase by a rollcall vote. 

"SECTION 3. Prior to each fiscal year, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress а 
proposed budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for that fiscal year, in which total 
outlays do not exceed total receipts. 

"SECTION 4. No bill to increase revenue 
shall become law unless approved by a ma- 
jority of the whole number of each House by 
а rollcall vote. 

"SECTION 5. The Congress may waive the 
provisions of this article for any fiscal year 
in which a declaration of war is in effect. 
The provisions of this article may be waived 
for any fiscal year in which the United 
States is engaged in military conflict which 
causes an imminent and serious military 
threat to national security and is so declared 
by a joint resolution, adopted by a majority 
of the whole number of each House, which 
becomes law, 

"SECTION 8. 'The Congress shall enforce and 
implement this article by appropriate legis- 
lation, which may rely on estimates of out- 
lays and receipts. 

“SECTION 7. Total receipts shall include all 
receipts of the United States Government ex- 
cept those derived from borrowing. Total 
outlays shall include all outlays of the Unit- 
ed States Government except for those for 
repayment of debt principal. 

"SECTION 8. This article shall take effect 
beginning with fiscal year 1999 or with the 
second fiscal year beginning after its ratifi- 
cation, whichever is later.“ 

Eight very clear and very simple sec- 
tions to what could easily become the 
28th amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Madam President, I have read this 
amendment. You have heard it. And I 
do not see any portion of that amend- 
ment that threatens to dismantle the 
vital Government programs. I do not 
see any portion of this amendment 
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that threatens to dismantle the mili- 
tary. I do not see anything in this that 
would disenfranchise our elderly, espe- 
cially our children, and I do not see ru- 
inous taxes or a downward spiral in the 
economy. In other words, and you have 
heard the amendment tonight, I think 
all can agree that there is not a "sky is 
falling" scenario wrapped within the 
words of the 28th amendment to the 
Constitution as it has been proposed by 
the 54 Senators that now cosponsor it. 
It is without question a clear and 
straightforward document of the na- 
ture that anyone would want to see 
placed within the Constitution of the 
United States that believes in а con- 
stitutional charge to this Congress for 
the purpose of remaining fiscally re- 
sponsible. 

I see a restoration of that compact in 
which Government again begins to 
practice responsible stewardship of the 
people’s economic resource. Far more 
than codifying a fiscal rule or an eco- 
nomic principle, this amendment 
would make the Government more re- 
sponsive to and more representative of 
the people, and of course we know that 
is what the Constitution is all about. 

When I look at a balanced budget 
amendment I see a constitutional class 
resolution to a constitutional class cri- 
sis, and I see a constitutionally appro- 
priate mechanism for restoring a part 
of the democratic process that has been 
broken beyond our ability to repair it 
for well over a decade. When I spoke to 
this amendment on the floor in recent 
weeks, I began to outline what I be- 
lieve is the fundamental right that we 
seek to protect. That right is offered in 
this amendment. What is that right? It 
is the appropriate right that our Fram- 
ers meant when they formed the Con- 
stitution, and that was to protect citi- 
zens from a large or growing govern- 
ment. 

So, first I want to reiterate the sin- 
gle compelling principle that I think 
leads us to Senate Joint Resolution 41 
before the Senate now and for several 
days to come. And I believe that com- 
pelling principle is simply this: The 
ability of the Federal Government to 
borrow money from future generations 
involves decisions of such magnitude 
that they should not be left to the 
judgments of a transient majority. Let 
me repeat that. The ability of the Fed- 
eral Government to borrow, borrow 
money from future generations, in- 
volves decisions of such great mag- 
nitude that they should not be left to 
the judgments of a transient majority. 

I believe that to be a fundamental 
constitutional principle. My colleague 
from Illinois spoke to it this evening in 
referencing Thomas Jefferson and his 
great fear that a government would 
grow beyond its ability to pay for itself 
and the political environment would 
allow that to happen. 

We are not coming to the floor to try 
to amend the Constitution merely be- 
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cause the Federal Government has 
been fiscally irresponsible, though. The 
stakes are much higher than that, 
Madam President. Sometimes we lose 
sight of the fact amid all of the deficit 
projections and the budget numbers 
and the economic models, we are com- 
ing to the floor tonight with Senate 
Joint Resolution 41 because at a sys- 
temic structural level, our system has 
become locked on a course of violating 
the fundamental right of our people: 
The right to be free from the harms 
caused by massive indebtedness from a 
profligate Government. We know that 
is a right, but we have not been willing 
to stand up and speak to it. 

Tonight, we are standing, speaking 
to that very principle and what I be- 
lieve must become a constitutional 
right, as insightful thinkers like 
Thomas Jefferson to the chief sponsor 
of our resolution, Senator SIMON, have 
pointed out. There is a moral impera- 
tive that the Government restrain it- 
self or be restrained by the Constitu- 
tion. He spoke of his grandchildren 
softly and kindly tonight. He speaks of 
the moral imperative that you and I 
and every Senator must face today and 
tomorrow and through the week of this 
very important debate. When we look 
at the provisions in the Constitution 
and the kind of rights protected and 
processes described, we see a balanced 
budget amendment would be constant 
alongside all of those provisions. 

First, we noted our Constitution gen- 
erally protects the rights of all individ- 
uals by restraining the powers of Gov- 
ernment, the very things I talked to 
this evening. The Government is re- 
strained from infringing on the right of 
free speech and of the press, on the ex- 
ercise of religion. It is restrained from 
taking life and liberty and property 
without due process of law and from 
taking private property without mak- 
ing just compensation. It is con- 
strained from abridging the right to 
vote on the basis of race and sex. It 
may not impose excessive bail, fines or 
cruel and unusual punishment. It may 
not infringe upon the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms. 

Like these other provisions, I be- 
lieves the balanced budget amendment 
would limit the power of Government. 
It prohibits Government from allowing 
its outlays to exceed its receipts, ex- 
cept in certain and very exceptional 
circumstances. It limits Government’s 
ability to incur debt. Like so many 
other provisions of the Constitution, 
its central function is simply to pre- 
vent the Government from committing 
to very harmful excesses. Like those 
other provisions of the Constitution, a 
balanced budget amendment limits the 
power of Government for the purpose of 
protecting a fundamental right of the 
people. This right has both political 
and economic dimensions. 

In terms of the political process, 
Madam President, the balanced budget 
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amendment goes right to the heart of 
how effective the democratic process 
actually works. In poll after poll, and 
election after election, the American 
people have shown that they want a 
balanced budget amendment because, 
after all, they want their Government 
to live within its means and they speak 
to us every year and every day through 
the means that they can focus on. The 
public has a general, if diffused, inter- 
est in Government that spends no more 
than they are willing to pay in taxes 
and restrain its appetite in growth and 
the intrusion upon the lives of the free 
citizen. 

On the other hand, though, the inter- 
ests that want and benefit from much 
Federal spending are narrower and 
much better organized than the aver- 
age citizen. They mobilize to fund, to 
promote, and to reelect those who fund 
them and to defeat those who, for one 
reason or another, say no to them. In 
other words, very large and very pow- 
erful interest groups have grown up 
over the last 40 years who speak to the 
issue of Federal spending and defend 
what they believe is their right to gain 
accession to the largess of the public 
Treasury, while the average citizen 
who pays his or her taxes and goes 
along and only asks Government to 
stay out of their lives now begins to 
speak up because they recognize, as so 
many do, that Government, in its prof- 
ligate spending, is beginning to take 
away their right, their freedom to live 
in the best way they can, based on 
their ability to earn. 

Saying no, Madam President, is 
never pleasant. That is simply human 
nature. But the Congress and the Presi- 
dent found it easier to say no when it 
was necessary to do so because of a 
common view that the size and the 
scope of Government was strictly lim- 
ited by the expressed, literal declara- 
tion of the powers in the Constitution 
and the ability to accommodate deficit 
spending was severely restricted by the 
monetary policy tethered by an anchor 
of gold. Well, then, during the Great 
Depression of the 193075, the despera- 
tion of the American people and the 
willingness to experiment by elected 
officials changed America’s view of its 
central Government. 

While deficits were expected to exist 
only in a temporary way, for the pur- 
pose of combating economic downturn, 
the role of Government became not 
only more expansive but also much less 
defined. It was assumed the Govern- 
ment would manage the economy—sort 
of, that is—provide for a modest social 
safety net and eventually turn to the 
practice of balancing its budget once 
again. It did not happen. During the 
1960's, the American people were told 
by a new generation of economists and 
politicians, courting various groups 
without having to worry about fiscal 
restraint, that deficits did not matter 
anymore. After all, we only owe this 
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money to ourselves, a modern, enlight- 
ened, scientific view; well, if we work 
this altogether and somehow mix it up, 
we will balance the budget, someday, 
and anyway, it is just an old dogma. 
You know, we do really owe this money 
to ourselves. 

We know the rest of the story. After 
all, Government did not feel any need 
to go on a diet as long as they could 
borrow enough to buy newer and bigger 
suits of clothes for all Americans. As a 
result, the dynamic of spend and spend 
and borrow and borrow and elect and 
elect became ingrained in our political 
system at the Federal level. And you 
will hear hour after hour over the next 
few days the repetition of that dogma. 
Oh, it will come in different forms and 
it will be expressed with different 
styles, but the bottom line is that a 
Congress bound now to this appetite of 
spending and spending and borrowing 
and borrowing cannot get off it. 

The accumulation of these trends 
was “вбарПабіоп” of the 1970's. A new 
term; we had to create it. We did not 
understand where we were. Some of us 
did not understand how we got there, 
but we found out what the results were: 
Thousands of Americans out of work, a 
budget that was in runaway, and infla- 
tion that had to be grabbed and cor- 
ralled with great severity on the econ- 
omy and, therefore, the people of our 
country. 

But what happened, with all of those 
efforts, the deficit continued to grow 
and a sluggish economy resulted in the 
economy now of the 1990’s. In short, the 
old constraints that tended to balance 
the Government’s appetite to grow 
with the people’s appetite to have our 
Government grow was there. The peo- 
ple’s view of their Government can 
change and this Nation can remain 
strong, but there needs to be some 
process to constrain the ability of our 
Government to spend, and we step for- 
ward tonight with the beginning of 
that process. 

Senate Joint Resolution 41 sets forth, 
as I have read to you, a very simple re- 
quirement that brings this Congress to- 
gether, like it has never been brought 
together before, for us to make the 
tough decisions that will lead us to a 
balanced budget. 

We are not just talking about future 
dangers or present harms. The Senator 
from Illinois knows so well and pointed 
out at last week’s Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearing, the Federal debt that 
occurred in the 1980’s has already low- 
ered our standard of living by 5 percent 
or more. If the national debt had been 
paid off during the prosperous times 
after World War II, if we had по Fed- 
eral debt to serve today, the Govern- 
ment would actually be running a $286 
billion surplus over the next 5 years. 
That is $286 billion that is not avail- 
able for some to spend on their favorite 
social programs, if they wanted to. 
That is not $286 billion that would be 
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available for national defense, if that is 
where we wanted to spend it. And that 
is not $286 billion that this Senator 
would be more inclined to give to his 
citizens of Idaho and to other Ameri- 
cans in the form of tax relief. 

Spending on interest not only crowds 
out our fiscal priorities, it is blatantly 
regressive. Interest payments represent 
a transfer of funds from the working 
middle class who pay the bulk of the 
Federal taxes to the large bankers, the 
corporations, the wealthy individuals 
who have the money to invest in U.S. 
Treasury securities. 

About 15 percent of these payments 
now go overseas. Already, at $201 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1994, net interest is the 
third largest item in Federal spending 
behind Social Security. A $298 billion 
gross interest is the second largest 
spending item in the Federal budget. 
We are now having to pay for all of 
that money we borrowed and spent 
over the last decades, and yet we have 
not even touched the principal. I am 
talking about interest and interest 
alone on the debt. 

Today, Federal budget deficits are 
the single largest threat to our eco- 
nomic security and therefore our na- 
tional security. The Government has 
spent more than it has taken in for 56 
out of the last 64 years. The budget was 
last balanced in 1969. The result is a 
Federal deficit totaling $4.5 trillion. As 
many of us stood on the lawn of the 
Capitol today in a press conference and 
showed the national debt clock run- 
ning, that represents over $18,000 for 
every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica that they now owe as a part of their 
citizenship in this country to the Fed- 
eral debt. And that figure continues to 
grow. This Congress has demonstrated 
no ability to contain it. 

Americans are paying now not only 
with the debt burden they have but, 
with a sluggish economy, for Govern- 
ment’s past debt addiction. We must 
stop that. 

Muddling through” is the term that 
I think the CBO baseline represents 
today. We cannot talk about a dynamic 
economy that employs the unem- 
ployed. We can only talk about getting 
through, making ends barely meet. 
Muddling through should not be the 
economic policy of this country. But 
when we have an annual Federal deficit 
of the kind we have, without any 
means of showing its reduction, with- 
out any means of referencing to the 
American people that we are headed on 
a downhill slide toward a balanced 
budget in the positive and responsible 
sense, then muddling through is what 
we will get. 

After 1996, although there are glow- 
ing reports about the current budget, 
what is quietly being whispered by this 
administration is that the budget be- 
gins to balloon in the sense of a deficit, 
and by the year 2020 that Federal defi- 
cit again hits the $500- to $600-billion-a- 
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year mark. So for the moment, mud- 
dling through is a scenario of literally 
no action at what is most importantly 
a very critical time in our country. 

In the recent statements I have 
made, I have outlined what I believe is 
the essence of the balanced budget 
amendment to deal with what I think 
is a fundamental American right, a 
right of the citizen, a right of the peo- 
ple. The nature and importance of this 
right has made it the kind of right tra- 
ditionally, and what we believe to be 
appropriately, protected in the Con- 
stitution because somehow, as much as 
we all believe in it, we have not yet in 
the history of this country been able to 
secure and then maintain that right for 
our free citizens. This right has been 
seriously and repeatedly violated. The 
American people have been harmed, 
and absent what we think is a fun- 
damental structural change in our sys- 
tem, our children will be harmed even 
more. 

As the debate over the balanced 
budget amendment is now joined in 
earnest by all of our colleagues, I will 
demonstrate, as will others, what I be- 
lieve to be the importance of this con- 
stitutional restraint; that it does not 
harm nor does it infringe, but in fact it 
begins to unleash the dynamics and the 
energy of the marvelous experiment 
known as America and our Republic. 

We will also see, through a proposed 
amendment, other ways of protecting 
that I do not believe will be valid. We 
will stand before you and say that no 
amendment is appropriate if it is to 
stray away from, to set aside, to move 
off budget any portion of the consider- 
ation of our Federal Government ex- 
penditures. 

I am even more eager to move this 
amendment to the many State legisla- 
tures which will ultimately debate it 
once the Congress has ratified it, be- 
cause I think for the first time across 
America and in the chambers of every 
State legislature will be one of the 
most exciting debates in the history of 
our country, or since the ratification of 
the Constitution, or the debate on the 
Bill of Rights, or the first 10 amend- 
ments, because Americans will under- 
stand more than they ever have what 
our budget is all about and what we are 
talking about, and what they ought to 
expect of their Federal Government's 
budget and, more importantly, what 
they ought not expect because that 
will be the debate that will follow. 

While we will be engaged here but a 
few days or a week, this debate will go 
on for months in the 50 legislatures of 
this country. I think that to be in the 
end the most exciting proposition that 
brings us to changing the Constitution 
and adding the 28th amendment; 

So, Madam President, let the debate 
begin. It is historic and I believe fun- 
damentally important to the future of 
our country. 

I retain the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator retains 5 minutes, the Senator 
from Illinois has 1 minute and 51 sec- 
onds remaining, and the Senator from 
West Virginia has 90 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEVIN). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this will 
undoubtedly be, in my estimation, the 
most important issue that will come 
before this Congress, and as far as I am 
personally concerned it will be one of 
the most, if not the most, important 
votes that I shall have cast in 41 years 
on Capitol Hill. This is my 418% year. I 
have cast in the Senate 13,381 votes аз 
of this moment, and including my 
votes in the House of Representatives 
during 6 years there I have cast 13,812 
votes—13,813, as a matter of fact. 

Now, why do I consider this vote to 
be of that importance? 

I shall, by and by, before the evening 
is over get back to that point. For the 
moment, let me begin by saying that I 
agree with my friends and colleagues, 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SIMON], the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG], the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Мг. 
HATCH], and all those who speak of the 
seriousness of the deficits and the seri- 
ousness of the debt. 

I agree that we have a mountain of 
debt. That debt has increased from a 
little under $1 trillion during the first 
39 administrations and the first 182 
years of our country's history, that 
debt has increased from a little under 
$1 trillion up to what it is today now, 
almost $4.5 trillion. In other words, as 
I was going to say, it took 39 adminis- 
trations and 102 years in our Republic 
to reach just under $1 trillion. And that 
meant that we went through several 
wars, panics, recessions, and depres- 
sions. But during the past 13 years, 
1215, 13 years, that debt has increased 
to four times—certainly increased by 
three times what it was—so that today 
it is $4.5 trillion. That is sufficient to 
cause anyone concern. 

So I do not disagree with my friends 
on that point at all. We are in agree- 
ment. We will stipulate that. 

I went to à budget summit in 1990. I 
voted for the budget deficit-reduction 
package on that occasion. I voted for 
the budget deficit-reduction package 
last year. So I am on record as having 
supported both those budget deficit-re- 
duction packages. My friend from Illi- 
nois voted for the one last year, but he 
did not vote for the 1990 budget deficit- 
reduction package. 

So I think we are on the right track 
insofar as the budget deficit-reduction 
packages are concerned. So to begin 
with, as I say, we agree. There is no ar- 
gument, no debate with respect to the 
seriousness of the debt, the deficits, 
and the interest we pay on the debt. 
That is not what we are debating. So 
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we shake hands on that right at the be- 
ginning. But let us go from there. 

I do not hear my friends describing 
their amendment, explaining their 
amendment, debating the amendment. 
They have been debating only that we 
are in tougher times and we have to 
make headway with the debt and the 
deficit. Of course, that is true. Every- 
body out there will agree with that, ev- 
eryone who is watching and listening 
to the proceedings here this evening. 

Now let me deal with a few of the 
points that have been suggested here 
this evening. My friend from Illinois, 
Mr. SIMON, said that our Constitution 
serves two purposes. I am trying to 
paraphrase him. If I am in error, he is 
here on the floor, he will correct me, of 
course. But as I understood him, he 
said that the Constitution serves two 
purposes. One, it is an expression of 
philosophy, and, two, it prevents 
abuses. The Senator is nodding his 
head in the affirmative. 

Now, I do not agree that the Con- 
stitution is an expression of philoso- 
phy. I hope that we are not contending 
that this is not a republic but that it is 
a philosophocracy. A philosophocracy 
is a government by philosophers, a gov- 
ernment by philosophy. 

Our Constitution is far from being an 
expression of philosophy. The fun- 
damental purposes and principles that 
are written into our Constitution do 
these things: First, they create the 
branches of the government. The first 
article creates the legislative branch. 
The second article creates the execu- 
tive branch. The third article creates 
the judiciary, and so on. So the Con- 
stitution creates the various branches 
of power, the branches of government. 

Then it distributes the powers. It dis- 
tributes the powers between the Nation 
and the States. It also distributes the 
powers between and among the three 
branches of government, the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial. 

Finally, it distributes the powers 
within the legislative branch itself, the 
powers between the two Houses. It 
gives the House certain powers. Reve- 
nue bills shall start in the House. The 
House has the power of impeaching a 
President. The Senate conducts the 
trial of a President or any other Gov- 
ernment officer who is impeached. So 
it distributes the powers between the 
two Houses. 

What else does it do? It protects cer- 
tain liberties and freedoms for the indi- 
vidual—life, liberty, property, the right 
of freedom of speech, the right of free- 
dom of religion. 

So that basically is what this organic 
instrument does. It does not express 
philosophy. It sets up the various 
branches of government. It creates the 
structure of government. It distributes 
the powers between and among these 
various branches. And it delineates the 
rights of individuals. That is what it 
does. It is the basic organic law of our 
country. 
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That Constitution does not set forth 
budget or fiscal policy. This amend- 
ment would place in the Constitution 
of our country an element that is for- 
eign to it as of now, an element that 
was foreign to it when the Framers 
wrote that Constitution. 

What else does this amendment do to 
the Constitution? It violates the basic 
principle of the Constitution. And that 
principle is the basic undergirding ele- 
ment in a representative democracy, 
the element of majority rule. Take the 
element of majority rule away and this 
no longer is a democracy. It is no 
longer а representative democracy. 
Throughout that Constitution—except 
in five instances in that Constitution— 
we see that majoritarian principle per- 
vasive; it pervades all four corners of 
the Constitution. That is fundamental. 
Take away that and this is no longer a 
republic. 

Thirdly, this amendment will prove 
to be illusory. It is an empty promise, 
and we are about to write into the Con- 
stitution a promise that cannot be 
kept in this way and will not be kept. 
And if it is kept, as I will discuss, it 
will prove very destructive to the con- 
stitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances and separation of powers. 

Additionally, it may increase the def- 
icit instead of reducing the deficit. 
Why do I say that? Because once this 
amendment is adopted in both Houses, 
God forbid, then it goes to the States 
for ratification. Then, contrary to 
what my friends here say, there will be 
a letdown in the vigor, the determina- 
tion, and the serious efforts to balance 
the budget. And the people back home 
will think the problem is all taken care 
of. We have an amendment that says 
the budget will be balanced. So we will 
let down our efforts and, come 1999 or 
the year 2001, whichever is the later ac- 
cording to the amendment, we will find 
ourselves with greater deficits than we 
have now. 

There are other reasons why the defi- 
cits, I think, would probably be greater 
than they will be without this amend- 
ment, and I shall touch upon those 
later. 

Now, my friend Mr. SIMON again re- 
fers to Thomas Jefferson. Well, Thomas 
Jefferson was one of my favorites, also. 
He was the town fiddler; he played the 
violin, and he was a great President. 
By my book, he is one of my favorite 
Presidents of all time, the sage of Mon- 
ticello. But the Senator from Illinois 
continues to talk about Mr. Jefferson. 
I want to talk a little about Mr. Jeffer- 
son, also. Thomas Jefferson wrote a 
letter to John Taylor, who was a Sen- 
ator from the State of Virginia. Jeffer- 
son wrote a letter to John Taylor on 
November 26, 1798, in which Jefferson 
said: 

I wish it were possible to obtain a single 
amendment to our Constitution. I mean an 
additional article taking from the Federal 
Government the power of borrowing. 
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And then in 1789, September, he 
wrote the celebrated “Тһе Earth Be- 
longs To The Living" letter to James 
Madison. In that letter, he argued that 
no generation can contract debts great- 
er than may be paid during the course 
of its own existence. Jefferson cal- 
culated that period of about 19 years. 

So Jefferson's quotations have been 
made the underpinnings, to a very con- 
siderable extent, of the arguments that 
are propounded by my very able and 
lovable friend, PAUL SIMON, and others. 

Jefferson was not at the convention. 
He was in Paris during the convention 
in 1787, and I wish at this point to 
quote James Madison. Madison is gen- 
erally recognized to be the “Ғабһег of 
the Constitution." I do not know how 
many of my friends have read his notes 
from one end to the other. I have. 
James Madison, who is the father of 
the Constitution, believed differently 
on this subject. 

One question that I would ask rhe- 
torically of my friends is: If Jefferson 
believed that a nation should not incur 
debt; if he said, as he did say, “І wish 
it were possible to obtain a single 
amendment to our Constitution, tak- 
ing from the Federal Government the 
power of borrowing," why did he not 
promote such an amendment to the 
Constitution? He was President from 
1801 to 1809. Why did Jefferson not pro- 
mote a constitutional amendment to 
carry out what he said in his letter to 
Senator John Taylor? Why did he not 
do it? He was President of the United 
States. He had the opportunity to press 
for such an amendment then. 

Well, Jefferson had the unique oppor- 
tunity to add to the territory of this 
Nation the Louisiana territory, out of 
which all or part of 15 States of this 
Nation eventually were formed. He 
hoped to purchase the Floridas, east 
and west Florida, and the Port of New 
Orleans. So he asked his Ambassador, 
Robert Livingston, to propose the pur- 
chase of the Floridas and New Orleans. 
Jefferson also sent James Monroe as an 
envoy to Paris to work with Living- 
ston. Talleyrand suddenly, in essence, 
asked: How would you like to purchase 
all of the Louisiana territory, all of 
Louisiana? Well, our two envoys there 
were not sure that they were constitu- 
tionally authorized to do that. But 
they felt that the Congress and the 
President would certainly approve it, 
because this was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to add to the length and breadth 
of the United States. 

And so, there was an agreement that 
they рау 511% million, plus assuming 
$3% million of claims against France, 
making a total of $15 million. And so 
the Louisiana territory was purchased 
for $15 million. 

Did Jefferson pay it cash on the bar- 
rel head? No. They went into debt for 
it. And the Congress authorized the 
borrowing of that money from English 
and Dutch banks. So here we are with 
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this President, whom we all honor and 
would love to emulate, borrowing the 
money. So he went into debt. So he 
said one thing and did another. And I 
am glad that he did. 

Now, how big а debt was that $15 mil- 
lion? Well, in that day and time, the 
total Federal budget was $7.852 million. 
That was the total Federal budget, 
$7.852 million. That was the total Fed- 
eral budget. But he went into debt $15 
million, which was 1.9 times the Fed- 
eral budget. 

Now, how would that budget and that 
debt equate as compared with today's 
budget and today's deficit? 

Well, $7.852 million being the total 
budgetary expenditures that year as 
compared with the budget of this year, 
which is $1.474 trillion. That is the 
total budget for this year. 

Well, how much would the additional 
deficit be to add to our mountain of 
debt if а similar purchase were made 
today? 

The purchase in that instance was 1.9 
times the Federal budget. A like pur- 
chase today being 1.9 times the Federal 
budget of $1.474 trillion would amount 
to $2.815 trillion. 

Now how would that be to suddenly 
add to the debt and to the deficit if this 
year in one transaction we added $2.815 
trillion? That would be a whopper, 
would it not? 

Well, that is what Jefferson took on. 
He made а purchase. He went into debt 
for the territory, the purchase amount- 
ing to 1.9 times the total Federal budg- 
et. Well, that would perhaps lend a lit- 
tle perspective to the view. 

Well, let us see what Madison says 
about this business of going into debt. 
Madison, as Father of the Constitution, 
said: “Тһе improvements made by the 
dead form а charge against the living 
who take the benefit of them." Mean- 
ing the improvements made by the peo- 
ple of today form a charge against the 
living of the next generation or the 
next several generations—''form a 
charge against the living who take the 
benefit of them." The living, the future 
generations, take the benefit of the im- 
provements made by the leaders and 
the people of today. 

Madison went on to say: Debts may 
be incurred for purposes which interest 
the unborn'"—Jefferson must have 
thought that—''interest the unborn as 
well as the living." Debt may be in- 
curred for purposes which interest the 
unborn as well as the living; such are 
debts for repelling a conquest, the evils 
of which may descend through many 
generations." 

So we should give greater weight to 
Madison's view. Why? One, because he 
is recognized as the Father of the Con- 
stitution; and, two, because Jefferson 
did exactly what he said he did not be- 
leve we ought to do. So he said one 
thing and did another. And I am glad 
he did. And I am sure that he was glad 
that he did. 
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So we should give greater weight to 
Madison’s view that debts will be in- 
curred principally for the principle of 
posterity. Jefferson’s view was an ab- 
stract idea that was written in a letter 
from European shores. 

And particularly compelling is Madi- 
son's salient observation of the year of 
1790 that ‘‘the present debt of the Unit- 
ed States ... far exceeds any burden 
which the present generation could 
well apprehend for itself.“ 

Now, Jefferson grappled with this 
contradiction. Elected in later years, 
he grappled with this contradiction. He 
referred to the question. He said, “Тһе 
question was easy of solution in prin- 
ciple but somewhat embarrassing in 
practice." 

So Jefferson was embarrassed when 
he was confronted with this statement 
or these statements of his with ref- 
erence to debt and saying that we 
Should not go into debt beyond our own 
ability to pay and our own generation 
and all that. He was confronted with 
that statement and also in the light of 
his actions in purchasing the Louisiana 
territory and going into debt for that 
territory. 

So he suggested that the laws of ne- 
cessity were sometimes higher than 
the written laws of Government and 
concluded that it would be absurd— 
now this is Jefferson talking—he con- 
cluded that it would be absurd to sac- 
rifice the end to the means. 

Well, so much for Jefferson on that 
point. 

Next, my friend from Illinois and his 
colleagues who are supporting the 
amendment state that statutory 
changes аге too easily avoided; we 
change the statute. 

But, let me first, however, take a 
look at the amendment. 

So, let us read the amendment and 
then we will get back to this. 

Section 1 of the amendment, Total 
outlays'"—here it is. Two pages. Two 
pages. Not very voluminous. But in 
this large print it reads: 

“Section 1. Total outlays for any fis- 
cal year shall not. It does not 
say, “тау not." There is no room to 
wiggle. '*. . shall not exceed total re- 
ceipts for that fiscal year, unless three- 
fifths of the whole number of each 
House of Congress shall provide by law 
for a specific excess of outlays over re- 
ceipts by a rollcall vote.“ 

Section 2." 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chairman a question before we 
leave that section? 

Mr. BYRD. I would like not right at 
this point. I will be glad to yield later. 

Mr. CRAIG. All right. 

Mr. BYRD. “бесбіоп 2. The limit on 
the debt of the United States held by 
the public shall not be increased, un- 
less three-fifths of the whole number of 
each House shall provide by law for 
such an increase by a rollcall vote.“ 

So here we have the supermajority, 
another supermajority written into the 
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Constitution. There are only 5 of those, 
only 5 supermajority votes written into 
the Constitution: One, the super- 
majority that is required to override 
Presidential veto; two, the supermajor- 
ity that is required in article V to 
amend the Constitution, two-thirds of 
each House. And one, the supermajor- 
ity required to approve the ratification 
of а treaty. One, the supermajority re- 
quired to convict a President or other 
officer of the United States who has 
been impeached. And the other is the 
supermajority that is required in ei- 
ther body to expel a Member. 

Now, those are the 5 supermajorities. 
Those are the 5 supermajorities. This 
amendment would add another, a re- 
quirement for a supermajority and, 
thus, it invades the basic principle of а 
democracy, majority rule. 

“Section 3. Prior to each fiscal year, 
the President shall transmit to the 
Congress a proposed budget for the 
United States Government for that fis- 
cal year, in which total outlays do not 
exceed total receipts." 

Well, I will simply say in passing 
here that this section seriously im- 
pinges upon the powers of the Presi- 
dent. The President is required in the 
Constitution to present a message on 
the State of the Union and to give an 
accounting from time to time. But this 
section would say to the President: 
You cannot present an honest budget 
for the U.S. Government for a particu- 
lar fiscal year. If you believe that out- 
lays exceed receipts, that is not the 
budget—that is not the budget you are 
to present. You are to present a bal- 
anced budget. So against his better 
judgment, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances of the time, it may be dur- 
ing а recession—when the President 
would want to exercise countercyclical 
economic tools—he may feel that, in- 
deed, the budget—the outlays should 
exceed the receipts in order to keep the 
country from going from a recession 
into a depression. But he, nevertheless, 
is required by this section to present a 
balanced budget. That impinges not 
only on his powers, it impinges on his 
responsibility to present facts and to 
send an honest and realistic budget up 
to the Congress. And so we see that the 
executive branch will be impinged upon 
and damaged in this respect. 

"Section 4. No bill to increase reve- 
nue shall become law unless approved 
by a majority of the whole number of 
each House by a rollcall vote.“ 

At the present time a majority of 
Members present may enact legislation 
to increase revenue. But now, contrary 
to the Constitution which provides at 
the present time that bills may be 
passed by majority vote of those 
present, this section would say: No. 
There is required to be а majority of 
the whole number in each House in 
order to pass a revenue bill. That kind 
of a majority is not being required of 
any other legislation, only in the case 
of revenue bills. 
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So this amendment would institute 
an imbalance into the Constitution. All 
other bills may be passed by a majority 
of the Members present but not so with 
revenue bills. Now, there is not any— 
there is no distinction in the Constitu- 
tion between the number of votes re- 
quired for revenue bills and those re- 
quired for other bills. 

"Section 6. The Congress shall en- 
force and implement this article by ap- 
propriate legislation, which may rely 
on estimates of outlays and receipts.” 

All right; let us take a look at sec- 
tion 1 again just for a moment. 

“Section 1. Total outlays for any fis- 
cal year shall not exceed total receipts 
for that fiscal year, unless three-fifths 
of the whole number of each House of 
Congress shall provide by law for a spe- 
cific excess. ." It does not say a gen- 
eral excess. It has to state precisely 
what excess is going to be needed for 
outlays over receipts. 

Now, when the people vote on this 
amendment that is what they are going 
to see. They are going to see that the 
budget is going to be balanced every 
year, and to the nickel. There is no 
wiggle room. Total outlays shall not 
exceed total receipts. 

Now, let us take à look at section 6. 
It says something different to what 
section 1 says. 

It says: 

The Congress shall enforce and implement 
this article by appropriate legislation, which 
may rely on estimates of outlays and re- 
ceipts. 

So we have two directives in this one 
amendment: Outlays shall not exceed 
receipts in any year, unless this is 
waived by three-fifths majority. 

Section 6 says, Well, we do not real- 
ly mean that. We do not really mean 
that the outlays shall not exceed re- 
ceipts. What we mean is that the Con- 
gress shall enforce the article by legis- 
lation which may rely on estimates of 
outlays and receipts." 

Now that is a horse of a far different 
color. So here in the same amendment 
that is going to be presented to the leg- 
islatures throughout this country, we 
are saying two different things: It must 
be balanced, it shall be balanced to the 
penny—that is what section 1 says, un- 
less you can get three-fifths votes in 
both Houses, three-fifths of the whole 
membership of both Houses. So unless 
you can get three-fifths, you have to 
balance to the penny. Here it says, 
"Well, we really do not mean that; 
Congress will enforce this article, and 
it may rely on estimates of outlays and 
receipts." 

Let us see how dependable the esti- 
mates of outlays and receipts are. 

This chart to my left shows the dif- 
ferences between actual budget totals 
and first budget resolution estimates 
for the fiscal years 1980 to 1993 in bil- 
lions of dollars. It shows that during 
these years, if the revenues received 
had been exactly as they had been esti- 
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mated, then it would be represented by 
a straight line. But in each of those 
years, the estimates were off and in 
most of the years, as the viewers can 
see, the revenues were under what they 
were estimated to be. In 1 year, 1983, 
for example, revenues were $65 billion 
below what they were estimated to be. 
In the year 1992, they were $77.5 billion 
below what they were estimated to be. 
In the year 1989, they were $26.4 billion 
above what they were estimated to be. 

So the average for these years, 1980 
to 1993, the average by which the reve- 
nues were off was $24.7 billion annu- 
ally. 

The point is that the estimates not 
once were accurate. 

Let us take a look now at the out- 
lays. This chart shows the differences 
between the actual budget totals and 
the first budget resolution estimates 
for fiscal years 1980 to 1993. Here, 
again, if the outlays had been exactly 
in accordance with what the estimates 
said they would be, then the straight 
line would represent that kind of accu- 
racy, right on the dime. But, again, we 
see that in no year were the estimates 
accurate. 

In 1980, the outlays were $47.6 billion 
greater than was estimated. In the 
year 1990, the outlays were $85 billion 
more than they were estimated. In the 
year 1993, the outlays were $91.9 billion 
below what they were estimated to be. 

The charts show that we cannot de- 
pend on estimates of either outlays or 
receipts. So back to section 6. 

The two charts I have just talked 
about, the estimates with respect to 
outlays and the estimates with respect 
to receipts, demonstrate how foolhardy 
it is to say that we can depend on those 
estimates. But section 6 says, “Тһе 
Congress shall enforce and implement 
this article by appropriate legislation, 
which may rely on estimates of outlays 
and receipts." 

What kind of a balanced budget is 
that going to be? In section 1 we say 
outlays shall not exceed receipts, and 
that is what the American people out 
there are going to understand. If there 
is anything about that amendment 
they will understand, they will under- 
stand that. They say, “Воу, that’s got 
"ет. That means business. That means 
they can’t spend a nickel more than 
they take in.” 

But look at the fine print of section 
6, how shall this be enforced? It says: 
The Congress shall enforce and imple- 
ment it by appropriate legislation 
which may rely on estimates of outlays 
and receipts. Now what kind of reliance 
is that? The charts have shown how far 
off we can be in estimating our outlays 
and in estimating our receipts. 

So the American people are being 
taken for a ride right there and they 
ought to know it. 

Let us talk a little more about this 
section 6 that we just looked at. In the 
committee report which the Judiciary 
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Committee sent to the floor along with 
the resolution—by the way, this resolu- 
tion has been on the calendar since Oc- 
tober 21 of last year. Now I understand 
they want to change the resolution. 
They want to change it. It has been on 
the calendar since October 21, I believe, 
of last year. Hearings were conducted 
on it in the Judiciary Committee. It 
was discussed in the committee, re- 
ported out by the committee and has 
been on the calendar since last October 
21, and now I understand they want to 
change it. But anyhow, so much for 
that. 

What does the report say about sec- 
tion 6 of this amendment? The report 
says—here in this little report, with 
reference to section 6, what does sec- 
tion 6 mean—it says: 

This provision gives Congress an appro- 
priate degree of flexibility—— 

Section 1 did not say anything about 
flexibility. It says outlays shall not ex- 
ceed receipts. Shall not. But the report 
says: 

This provision gives Congress an appro- 
priate degree of flexibility in fashioning nec- 
essary implementing legislation. For exam- 
ple, Congress could use estimates of receipts 
or outlays at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 

And we saw where that took us. 
to determine whether the balanced budget 
requirement of section 1 would be satisfied, 
so long as the estimates were reasonable and 
made in good faith. 

Who knows? Who knows whether 
they are reasonable? Who will know 
whether they were made in good faith? 
Only God. Only God will know whether 
they were made in good faith. 

In addition, Congress could decide that a 
deficit caused by a temporary, self-correct- 
ing drop in receipts or increase in outlays 
during the fiscal year would not violate the 
article. 

Who is going to determine what is 
meant by temporary,“ what is meant 
by “self-correcting drop in receipts," 
what is meant by temporary, self-cor- 
recting . . . increase in outlays during 
the fiscal year?" 

But Congress could decide that a deficit 
caused by a temporary self-correcting drop 
in receipts or increase in outlays during the 
fiscal year would not violate the article. 
Similarly, Congress could state that very 
small or negligible deviations from a bal- 
anced budget would not represent a violation 
of section 1. 

There you have it. Congress can say 
that a violation is not a violation. Let 
us read it again: 

Similarly, Congress could state that very 
small or negligible deviations from a bal- 
anced budget would not represent a violation 
of section 1. 

Now, section 1 does not say anything 
about any deviation. Section 1 does not 
say that, well, outlays do not really 
need to match receipts, or receipts do 
not have to match outlays. Section 1 
says outlays shall not exceed receipts. 

But here we read in a committee re- 
port: 
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Congress could state that very small or 
negligible deviations from a balanced budget 
would not represent a violation of section 1. 

How much is small? How much is 
negligible? Is $50 billion small? We are 
talking about a $1.474 trillion budget. 
What is small? Is $50 billion small? 
Well, $50 billion would only represent 
about 3.3 percent of the total budget. 
The total budget is $1.474 trillion. So if 
you are off $50 billion, that is only 3.3 
percent of the total budget. Is that 
small? Is that negligible? Well, Con- 
gress can state that it is very small 
and that it does not represent a viola- 
tion. 

If an excess of outlays over receipts were 
to occur, Congress can require that any 
shortfall must be made up during the follow- 
ing fiscal year. 

Now, there you have it. There is the 
final wrinkle. If there is an excess of 
outlays over receipts, which the 
amendment in section 1 says there 
shall not be, well, you can just yawn 
and say it does not really mean what it 
says because Congress can require that 
any shortfall must be made up during 
the following fiscal year. 

Well, what if in the following fiscal 
year there is another shortfall? Then 
carrying over the initial shortfall will 
compound the problems in the subse- 
quent year. 

I asked my friend, Senator SIMON, 
during the hearings about this: What is 
small? How much is small? How small 
is small? He testified that a 2 percent 
budget deficit was small. 

That is not what the amendment 
says. The amendment says there will 
be no deficit. The budget must come 
into balance. Outlays shall not exceed 
receipts. The amendment does not say 
outlays shall not exceed receipts ex- 
cept when there is no greater than a 2 
percent deficit in a given year. Up to 2 
percent is OK. One percent is OK. Two 
percent is OK. The American people are 
not going to be told that when they 
vote on the amendment in their legis- 
latures. 

What we see here, Mr. President, is a 
committee report which says that Con- 
gress may declare a violation is not a 
violation. What are the American peo- 
ple going to believe? What are they 
going to think? Are we not saying to 
them you cannot believe us? 

Section 1 says that outlays in any 
given year shall not exceed the receipts 
in that same year. But the report says 
they can if the excess is negligible or 
very small, or you could even roll it 
over until the next year. 

Are the proponents of the amend- 
ment anticipating that the deficits 
really will not be balanced in those 
years? The deficits really will not be 
balanced? 

And so in the report we are being 
told we can maneuver around these re- 
quirements. We can cut the corners; we 
can cut the edges a little. That is not 
being fair with the American people. 
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That is not being straightforward with 
the American people. 

How much time do I have remaining, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
two and a half minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

The chief proponent of the amend- 
ment says we have to have this con- 
stitutional amendment. We simply 
have to force ourselves to balance this 
budget. We need something that will 
force us. We need something that will 
give Members of both bodies the cour- 
age to make hard choices. 

So this little piece of paper here is 
what we need to give us the courage, 
something that will force us to balance 
the budget. 

Now, why? Why? Why do we need 
that? Well, we will not be able to do it 
by statute because Senators get around 
statutes. They amend statutes. We saw 
that in the Gramm-Rudman years. We 
saw that under Gramm-Rudman. We 
set targets and then we amend those 
statutory targets with new ones. So we 
cannot depend on Senators to balance 
the budget unless we have a constitu- 
tional amendment that forces them 
to—forces them to. 

Do not depend upon them to pass 
statutes and balance that budget. They 
will amend those statutes. They will 
get around the statutes. But a con- 
stitutional amendment will force us. 

How does the constitutional amend- 
ment say that this mandate in section 
1 will be enforced? Section 6 of the 
amendment says: 

Congress shall enforce—— 

So the Congress is going to enforce 
it. 

Congress shall enforce and implement this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

"Appropriate legislation." So my 
friend, Senator SIMON, is saying you 
have to have a constitutional amend- 
ment to force us to do these things. 
You cannot depend on our standing up 
and balancing the budget by statute 
because we will get around the statute. 
We pass a statute one year, and the 
next year we will amend it. 

So section 6 dumps it right back into 
the laps of those Senators who will 
amend the statutes and who will find a 
way around the statutes. 

So we have not gotten anywhere 
after all, have we? We say give us a 
constitutional amendment to make us 
pure, to make us balance the budget. 
And how are you going to enforce it? 
Well, it comes right back home, right 
back here to this Senate. 

The Congress shall enforce and implement 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

So I say rhetorically, my friends, 
what makes you think that Senators 
whose feet are made of clay today and 
who get around statutes which they 
craft themselves and on tomorrow will 
amend the statutes that we craft 
today, what makes you believe that 
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those same Senators will not have feet 
of clay when that constitutional 
amendment sends the matter right 
back here? And how do we do it? We 
implement it by legislation. So why do 
we have to have а constitutional 
amendment to put it in our laps? That 
is where it is now. 

Ithink we are kidding the American 
people. I do not hear these Senators 
talking about the sections of the 
amendment word for word. Surely, 
they must have seen these loopholes 
before I saw them. 

I did not see this monstrosity. I say 
that with all respect to my friends and 
in deference to them. I did not see it 
until it was on the Senate calendar. 
But somebody saw it before it got to 
the Senate calendar—members of the 
Judiciary. Surely they must have 
thought that was a loophole. But ap- 
parently not. 

So my friend, Senator SIMON, says 
you cannot play games under this con- 
stitutional amendment. Why can you 
not play games? Oh, three-fifths of the 
majority can stop us from playing 
games—the three-fifths majority. 

Mr. President, this is a recipe for mi- 
nority rule. It is a recipe for gridlock. 
The majority leader will tell you that 
it is easier to get 60 votes for cloture in 
many instances than it is to get 51 
votes to pass a law extending the debt 
limit. He will tell you that it is easier 
to get 60 votes for cloture than it is to 
get 50 votes for a bill that reduces the 
deficit over a 5-year period. If you do 
not believe that, look at last year. 

We had a deficit enforcement pack- 
age here that reduced the deficit over 
the next 5 years by $500 billion—some 
say a few dollars less, some say a few 
dollars more. How many of the sup- 
porters of this amendment voted 
against that budget deficit reduction 
package? I will bet my friend from 
Idaho, Mr. CRAIG, voted against that 
budget deficit reduction package be- 
cause it had an increase in taxes in it 
for one reason, an increase in taxes on 
the wealthy. Not one of my dear 
friends on that side of the aisle, not 
one, voted for that budget deficit re- 
duction package last year. 

Do you know how close we came to 
not being able to pass it? We had to 
have the Vice President’s vote. The 
vote was 50 to 50. And that was tough. 
Getting the 50 votes was tough. It was 
hard for the majority leader to get 50 
votes. That is half the membership 
here, 50 votes. He could not get a ma- 
jority of the whole membership here. 

So it was 50-50. We had to pull in the 
Vice President. He is not a Member of 
the Senate. So we finally got 51 percent 
of 101 votes. We only got 50 percent of 
100 votes. That is how hard it is to get 
a majority on something that causes 
some pain on a budget deficit reduction 
package amounting to $500 billion over 
5 years, and it includes some cuts in 
discretionary spending. Boy, it really 
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cuts discretionary spending. We are op- 
erating under a freeze over the next 4 
years after this one. We are actually 
under a freeze this year. 

So discretionary spending has been 
cut, some entitlements have been cut, 
and some taxes have been increased on 
the wealthy. Not one of my friends on 
the other side of the aisle supported 
that package in this body or in the 
other body, and then come in here and 
say, well, we can waive this require- 
ment in this amendment by three- 
fifths majority. That is the escape 
valve. You can waive it. All you have 
to do is get 60 votes. 

And the same Senators—I could not 
say all the same Senators. That would 
be unfair to say that. But, generally 
speaking, the same Members who are 
supporting this amendment and who 
would not vote to give us the majority 
in the Senate last year on the budget 
deficit reduction package will not vote 
to give us three-fifths when we need it 
to raise the debt limit. If we do not 
raise the debt limit, what happens? The 
Social Security checks will not go out. 
Government stops. What happens to 
the stock markets and the bond mar- 
kets? What happens to America's credi- 
bility overseas? 

This minority of two-fifths plus one 
in one body can put this country into 
gridlock. And they can exact anything 
they want from the majority when we 
have our backs to the wall. 

All right. The time has come when 
we have to raise the debt limit, and 
there is à recession on. Because there 
is а recession, we need to spend more 
money for unemployment compensa- 
tion, food stamps, job training, and so 
on. Our receipts are down because a lot 
of people are out of work. So here we 
have the outlays exceeding receipts. 
And recession, it is just exactly the re- 
verse of what we ought to do in a reces- 
sion to keep it from becoming a depres- 
sion. We will be required to raise taxes 
in a recession, and cut programs in a 
recession. As I say, it is just exactly 
counter to the countercyclical fiscal 
measures that we have been accus- 
tomed to using. 

Oh, do not worry about that. We have 
provided for that. That is where the 
three-fifths majority comes in. They 
did not step up to the plate and help us 
to get a bare majority in the Senate or 
in the House last year with that budget 
deficit reduction package. So it ain't“ 
that easy. 

Now, put that kind of а weapon into 
the hands of a minority. We would have 
minority rule—and minority rule is 
something that is pretty messy. We 
have not had a minority rule under 
this Republic ever. It has always been 
majority rule. That is minority rule. 

Oh, they say, well, you ought to be 
able to get three-fifths vote. Let us 
take a look at what the big States can 
do if they were of a mind to do it in the 
other body. Now in this body—this is 
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the forum of the States where the Sen- 
ator from Idaho represents a State that 
is equal to the State of Illinois, equal 
to the State of California, and my lit- 
tle State of West Virginia with three 
votes in the House. That is a little bit 
like putting my little dog, Billy, up 
against a big bulldog—my little dog, 
Billy. 

Wel, my little State of West Vir- 
ginia has three votes over there. Look 
at these six States. In the House, in 
order to waive this requirement in sec- 


tion I that outlays shall not exceed re- ' 


ceipts in а given year, three-fifths of 
this body—if we could get 60 votes, 
they would all be equal. West Vir- 
ginia's votes would be equal to Califor- 
nia's, but not in the other body. In the 
other body, it would only take 175 
votes to block the waiver of that sec- 
tion. 

So if we were in a recession, for ex- 
ample, or in circumstances in which we 
had, for the good of the Nation, to ex- 
ceed receipts with the outlays, you go 
over in the other body and ask the 
Members to give you three-fifths so as 
to waive that requirement. Theoreti- 
cally, six States in the Union could 
block that in the other body. One hun- 
dred seventy-five votes constitutes 
two-fifths plus one over there. But you 
have the States of California, with 52 
votes over there; New York with 31; 
Texas with 30; Florida with 23; Penn- 
sylvania with 21, and Illinois with 20. 
Six States, with a total of 177 votes. 

Let us take a look at the six States. 
They are all seacoast States, either on 
the seacoast or the coast of the Great 
Lakes. California with 52; Texas with 
30; Florida with 23; New York with 31; 
Pennsylvania with 21; and Шіпоів with 
20. So you have 177 votes. We could ex- 
change Ohio for Illinois and you would 
still have 176 votes. Theoretically, six 
votes could block the waiver. Well, I 
say that there are some interests that 
would be in common to all those 
States. Shipping interests would be in 
common. Suppose those six States got 
together and said: We will not give you 
a vote until you give us thus and so. So 
a minority can extract from the rest of 
the Congress—the minority in either 
body. Let us say the Senate voted 100 
percent to waive section I and 206— 
well, all except 175 or 176 votes on the 
other side would vote to waive it. That 
puts a very potent tool, very potent 
power in the hands of a small minority. 
I do not think we want to do that. That 
is minority rule, and that is 
anticonstitutional. That is antidemo- 
cratic. 

Well, I shall close tonight by refer- 
ring to this concern about our grand- 
children. Before I do that, however, it 
has been called to my attention that 
President Eisenhower was mentioned a 
little earlier in connection with the 
building of our Interstate Highway 
System. I was in the House during the 
first Eisenhower administration, and it 
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is with a sense of great pride that I 
refer to that legislation, the legislation 
that formed the foundation of the 
Interstate Highway System. President 
Eisenhower was our Chief Executive, 
and he led the way. It has been called 
to my attention that in the 1957-1958 
recession—I was in the House—the Еі- 
senhower administration purposefully 
switched from a $3 billion surplus to a 
$9.9 billion deficit. In other words, $140 
billion in today’s economy. And this 
switch occurred in just four quarters. 
That was President Eisenhower. His 
administration purposefully switched 
and for good reason: We were in a seri- 
ous recession. If they had not switched, 
that would have been another Great 
Depression. I lived in that Great De- 
pression. 

I say this to my friend from Illinois. 
I believe he said the other day he was 
born in 1928. I was 11 years old in 1928. 
I remember the stock market crash. I 
remember President Hoover. President 
Hoover sought to balance the budget, 
even in the face of that depression. You 
see where that got us. The memories of 
that depression are forever etched upon 
the minds and hearts of millions of 
men and women in this country, and 
mine, too. The utter foolheartedness of 
attempting to balance the budget in 
that recession did not make sense; it 
was crazy. That is what this amend- 
ment is going to perpetrate on the 
American people today in our time. It 
is going to say that in a recession you 
have to balance the budget, unless you 
get a three-fifths vote, and we have 
gone over that already. We have talked 
about how difficult that would be. 

Finally, let me say to my friends— 
and they are my friends; we shake 
hands, we smile, talk with each other 
and try to help one another in many 
instances—I congratulate them on the 
tenacity with which they continue to 
press for this amendment. I do not be- 
lieve that anything I have said or will 
say will change their minds one iota. 

James Russell Lowell said, Only the 
foolish and the dead never change their 
opinion." Well, neither of these Sen- 
ators is foolish, and they are not dead. 
So James Russell Lowell would have to 
amend his statement slightly. They 
will not change their opinion; I am 
sure of it. And they will not discuss 
this amendment. They will not tell us 
where to cut. They will not tell us how 
much to cut, and they will not tell us 
what taxes will have to be increased. 

Regarding Senator SIMON, I will have 
to take a little bit back immediately of 
what I just said. He will tell you he fa- 
vors increasing taxes. I believe I heard 
him suggest it on television that he 
would increase the tax on gasoline. 

But how much would you cut Social 
Security? How much would you cut 
veterans’ compensation? How much 
would you cut veterans’ pensions? How 
many veterans hospitals would you 
close down? 
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“Oh,” they say, it is a bugaboo, this 
business about cutting Social Secu- 
rity,” and they cite Robert Myers. I 
was around when Robert Myers was an 
actuary—and he was a good one. He 
testified before my committee the 
other day. 

But, Robert Ball, who was the Social 
Security Commissioner under Kennedy, 
Johnson, and part of Nixon’s adminis- 
tration, I believe, tells a different 
story, the former Commissioner of So- 
cial Security. 

Inasmuch as my friend, Mr. SIMON, 
inserted in the RECORD a letter, I be- 
lieve, that Senator SIMON said had been 
written to him by Mr. Myers, I ask 
unanimous consent that the testimony 
by Mr. Ball before my Appropriations 
Committee on February 18 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY ROBERT M. BALL, BEFORE THE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, FEB- 
RUARY 18, 1994 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee: 

My name is Robert Ball, I was Commis- 
sioner of Social Security from 1962 to 1973. 
Prior to my appointment by President Ken- 
nedy, I was the top civil servant at Social 
Security for about ten years and had a total 
of some thirty years of service at the Social 
Security Administration. Since leaving the 
government, I have continued to write and 
speak about Social Security, health insur- 
ance and related programs. I was staff Direc- 
tor to an Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity to the Senate Finance Committee in 
1948, which council recommended the major 
changes that became the amendments of 
1950. 

I was a member of the Statutory Advisory 
Councils in 1965, 1979, and 1991. I was also a 
member of the National Commission on So- 
cial Security Reform in 1982-83, the Green- 
span Commission. This was the commission 
whose members included Senators Moy- 
nihan, Dole, Armstrong, and Heinz and 
whose recommendations served as the basis 
for the important 1983 Amendments. I am 
currently Chair of the Board at the National 
Academy of Social Insurance. 

I am pleased to testify in strong opposition 
to the Balanced Budget Amendment to the 
Constitution. On the other hand, I fully sup- 
port moving to an actual balanced budget in 
the years ahead as the economy and other 
goals of our society permit. 

Large deficits in good times are bad policy 
and have led to the huge build-up in the 
debt, with its crushing load of interest pay- 
ments. Borrow and spend is much less re- 
sponsible than carefully choosing what we 
want to spend money on and paying for it as 
we go; tax and spend if you will. We are at 
last on the right road, only the out-of-con- 
trol increases in health care costs and our 
unwillingness to tax ourselves enough to pay 
for the services we want stand in the way of 
achieving our goal. But forcing cuts through 
the Constitution would deprive the govern- 
ment of the flexibility it needs as it contin- 
ues progress toward a balanced budget. In 
my opinion, it would force actions contrary 
to the best interests of the nation. 

You have heard eloquent testimony on 
these general points from many highly com- 
petent witnesses. Let me therefore confine 
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my testimony to the effect of the Amend- 
ment on Social Security, a program, to 
which along with Medicare, I have devoted 
most of my adult life. 

Simply put, Mr. Chairman, although I am 
not easily frightened by the proposal, it puts 
at great risk the monthly benefits of 42 mil- 
lion people currently receiving benefits and 
the benefits of millions more who are work- 
ing and building credits for future benefits. 

In 1993 alone, 134 million earners worked 
under Social Security. Practically every 
American family has a major stake in Social 
Security. Hardly a special interest group. 
The program today keeps 15 million people 
out of poverty and millions more from fall- 
ing into near poverty, but it is much more 
than a poverty program. It is the only retire- 
ment system for 6 out of 10 workers in pri- 
vate industry and the base on which private 
pensions are built for the other 4 out of 10. 
Social Security is family insurance as well 
as a retirement plan. Life insurance protec- 
tion under Social Security in 1992 was worth 
$11.2 trillion, $800 billion more than the $10.4 
trillion for all private life insurance in force. 
It pays nearly 3 million children each month. 
And, of course, there is also protection 
against loss of income because of disability. 

The protection of young families is very 
significant. A family made up of a husband, 
32, earning average wages, and a wife, 28, 
with two children ages 3 and 5 has survivors 
protection of $250,000. (It would be the same 
if the wife were the wage earner or the same 
if both earned average wages.) Disability 
protection for the same family amounts to 
$221,000. All of this protection, retirement, 
survivors, and disability insurance, would be 
put at risk by a Constitutional Amendment 
forcing a balanced budget. The Amendment 
provides a great opportunity for those who 
favor cutting Social Security and radically 
restructuring it. The Concord Coalition with 
its proposal to means-test Social Security 
would have a heyday. 

And the Concord Coalition representatives 
are speaking and organizing all over the 
country today. They are a threat even now. 
With this Amendment, they would be much 
more of a threat. Social Security is self-fi- 
nanced and responsibly financed. It has had 
no part in creating the deficit and the stag- 
gering debt. It has always paid its own way. 
From 1937, when payments started, through 
1992, it collected $3,900.7 trillion and paid out 
$3,569.2 trillion, leaving $331.5 billion in as- 
sets. But no matter, even though its benefits 
are modest, since everyone is covered, its 
numbers are huge and will make a tempting 
target when budgets are forced to balance 
under a constitutional amendment. 

The Concord Coalition's proposal for 
means-testing Social Security is the worst 
proposal—I believe it might well destroy the 
system—but there are others who, even with- 
out a Constitutional imperative, would cut 
the COLA on the benefit formula. Not be- 
cause it makes sense from the standpoint of 
the Social Security system, but in order to 
reduce the deficit in the consolidated budget 
of the United States. I hardly see how with 
a Constitutional Amendment to balance the 
budget how the Congress could avoid cutting 
Social Security. Some will cheer but almost 
all Americans will feel betrayed. Not because 
Social Security would never be changed. 
Changes have been made in the past and will 
be again, but changes in the past have been 
made with long lead times so that people can 
adjust, and because Social Security itself 
needed change to adjust to new conditions. 
But to cut back on the rights that people 
have contributed to and worked for because 
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of a year by year requirement for balancing 
all the receipts and expenditures in the com- 
pensated budget will not be understood by ei- 
ther contributing workers or beneficiaries. 
Yet, under this Amendment, I believe large 
cuts are the most likely outcome and I think 
that would be terrible. 

After more than 55 years of experience, we 
have developed in this country a four-layer 
approach to retirement income that is work- 
ing well. The basic layer is the compulsory 
contributing, way-related Social Security 
program. The second layer is our private 
pension system, encouraged by government 
through favorable tax treatment. The third 
layer, also encouraged by government 
through favorable tax treatment, is made up 
of the savings people made on their own, par- 
ticularly through home-ownership. Both pen- 
sions and savings are built on Social Secu- 
rity so that cuts in Social Security affects 
the other two. 

The fourth layer is the Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income (SSI) that makes grants on à 
means-tested basis to the poorest of the el- 
derly and those with disabilities. 

Social Security is the key element in all 
this—the base for everything else. In my 
judgment, the Amendment threatens what 
has been so carefully built up over the last 
half century. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, don't let this happen. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I close 
with a reference to my grandchildren. I 
have five beautiful, wonderful, intel- 
ligent grandchildren. Erma and I had 
six. The oldest one was killed. He was 
taken by the Father of us all to be in 
God's garden. Now we have five re- 
maining. And they аге wonderful 
grandchildren. We are distinctly proud 
of our grandchildren. I would bet my 
right arm—my right arm—that not one 
of those grandchildren has ever re- 
sorted to drugs. I would bet my left 
arm that not one of those grand- 
children has ever used God's name in 
vain. So I love my grandchildren. All 
grandparents do, or should. 

Now, my good friend, Mr. SIMON, says 
we should think of our grandchildren 
and not pass the debt on to them. Well, 
I have tried at the summit in 1990 and 
last year in connection with the budget 
deficit-reduction package to assume 
the payments on that debt in this gen- 
eration. We started the process. Presi- 
dent Clinton and the Congress working 
together have begun to move in that 
direction. And Mr. Bush and the Con- 
gress, as I say, in 1990 worked out a 
package, too. 

But that is the way it ought to be 
done. That way we do not bring on cat- 
aclysmic reverberations in the econ- 
omy. We do it in an orderly way. And 
we ought to continue to do that. 

I do not like to pass on debt, either. 
But from the beginning, this country 
has had debts. There have been some 
years in which we have been in surplus, 
but throughout the two centuries we 
have depended upon the constitutional 
powers to incur indebtedness. And so I, 
too, want us to assume that burden. 

But I will tell you something else. I 
want to pass on to my grandchildren 
the same Constitution that the Fram- 
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ers crafted and that our forefathers 
passed on to me. If this amendment is 
incorporated into that Constitution, 
we will not be passing on to our chil- 
dren the Constitution that we know. 
We will be passing on to our children a 
Constitution in which the system of 
checks and balances and separation of 
powers has been eroded and ruptured. 
And that is key. 

I will have more to say about that in 
the days to come, а lot more to say, be- 
cause that basically is the heart of my 
opposition to this amendment; what it 
does to our Constitution, our organic 
document, the basic instrument which 
assures us of our freedoms and lib- 
erties, which provides for the separa- 
tion of powers, the checks and bal- 
ances, the structure of this Govern- 
ment. 

Put this into the Constitution and we 
tear that all down, and then where are 
we? Where are our liberties then? 

Section 1 would be violated. As a 
matter of fact, the amendment pro- 
vides for the violation of it, and the 
committee report provides for the vio- 
lation of it and tells us all the ifs, ands, 
and buts about it and how we can get 
around it. 

Now we are about to fool the Amer- 
ican people. They are being misled. I 
am not saying that all the supporters 
of this amendment knowingly are mis- 
leading people. There are supporters of 
this amendment who undoubtedly are 
very sincere about it. 

But I am telling you why we should 
vote against this amendment and what 
we are doing to our future generations, 
to our grandchildren, mine and yours, 
and their grandchildren. We are acting 
like Samson, taking the pillars of the 
Constitution in our arms and pulling 
down the whole structure upon us. 

What greater disservice can we do to 
our grandchildren than to rend that 
Constitution into pieces and create dis- 
satisfaction and distrust on the part of 
the people of this country toward that 
basic organic document that has helped 
to steer this ship of state over these 200 
years, to avoid the shoals and the 
rocks, and has been the basis of this 
country's prosperity and its strength 
and its growth and the freedoms and 
the liberties that are ours? 

This is a serious question. And, be- 
lieve you me, I will have some more to 
say on the business of what we are 
doing for our grandchildren, what we 
are sending to them, and what we are 
doing with this Constitution. 

I thank my friends for their patience 
in sitting and listening. My friend from 
Idaho had wanted me to yield. My time 
is up. 

If our time has expired, I will be glad 
to yield to him for any question he has. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WOFFORD). The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, my friend 
from West Virginia, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, will not be 
surprised that I differ with him. And, 
let me add, he is my friend. 

One of the things I think that will 
come out of this is this is going to be 
a civil debate. We are going to look at 
some very, very basic questions in this 
country. 

I do not have the time remaining to 
respond this evening. I will be respond- 
ing to his remarks tomorrow and I look 
forward to continuing this discourse. 

I think we have the chance to really 
make a change for the positive for this 
country. And I hope we take advantage 
of that. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, it looks 
like I will have the opportunity to 
close out the evening’s debate. Let me 
echo the comments of my colleague 
from Illinois as it relates to the re- 
marks of the chairman from West Vir- 
ginia. It will be a civil debate but it is 
a very profound and fundamental de- 
bate. So, tonight for the RECORD, let 
me add, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I might add into the RECORD, 
Thomas Jefferson's constitutional di- 
lemma, as laid out tonight by the 
chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRAIG. He did have a fundamen- 
tal dilemma. He had inherited a budget 
that was not balanced and he did not 
want to borrow money and inflict a 
new debt. So he provided and got the 
necessary supermajority, the three- 
fifths in this instance as required in 
our proposed constitutional amend- 
ment from both Houses, the necessary 
go-ahead to project a note—in those 
days they called it a stock—that would 
come due 15 years out, so that during 
that time he would have a balanced 
budget and then the note would come 
due at 6 percent interest. 

That is exactly what happened. The 
note was offered at 6 percent interest 
due in 15 years to the French, and the 
French immediately sold it to the 
Dutch to finance it. So, from 1803 to 
1818 there was nothing paid on it and 
from 1818 to 1823 the debt was paid off. 

So let the RECORD show that the 
amendment that the Senator from Illi- 
nois and I have offered is very consist- 
ent with the philosophy of Jefferson in 
the three-fifths required as he sought 
from the legislatures of the Congress, 
both Houses, and got it; and then in the 
out years, paid it off. Because it was, 
as the Senator from West Virginia said, 
an exceptional opportunity to acquire 
property equal to that of the continen- 
tal United States at that time. The 
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Congress with a three-fifths—or 60 per- 
cent I believe at that point—agreed 
with Jefferson. I will argue that the 
Jefferson principle was not violated, 
that he paid off the debt, he brought 
the budget into balance, and he pro- 
vided a unique financing opportunity 
that would fall under section 1 and 
under section 2 of our amendment to 
deal with this issue. 

Let me close the evening by saying I 
referenced in my opening remarks that 
indebtedness—or more importantly the 
lack thereof—inflicted on the citizens 
was a right, a right that ought to be in 
the Constitution. And if it is a right— 
and I believe it is а right—I do not 
have grandchildren yet but I hope 
someday to have them, and I do not 
want one of my votes to force them 
into an indebted posture that they can- 
not live with. I will argue that every 
right that is in the Constitution today 
is guarded by that three-fifths vote. 
That is constitutional. 

So, when we talk about a 
majoritarian principle, as my colleague 
from West Virginia talked about to- 
night, we walk the constitutional line. 
We maintain the constitutional tight- 
rope, because the Congressman—the 
Senator from Illinois—I used to know 
my colleague as a Congressman in the 
House—will argue with me that it is a 
fundamental right that we do not 
indebt future generations; that we pay 
as we go. 

If it is a right, and we believe our 
amendment says it is, then article 1 
and article 2 of our amendment are ab- 
solutely consistent with the right of 
free speech, the second amendment 
rights, all of the other rights that I de- 
lineated tonight. 

We are within the concept of the ele- 
ment of the majority and most as- 
suredly we have not violated, nor will 
this amendment violate, the Constitu- 
tion. I believe it will strengthen it. I 
believe it fits into the concept of Jef- 
ferson. It certainly adheres to his prin- 
ciples and the arguments he placed be- 
fore the Congress when he was provided 
with a unique and unbelievable oppor- 
tunity. If this Congress, and its budget 
were balanced, came under tremen- 
dously difficult times and the citizens 
cried out—or if it in fact stumbled 
upon a unique opportunity, as did 
Thomas Jefferson at a time when he 
began to close Government down and 
tighten it up to balance the budget—he 
went to the Congress and they gave 
him that supermajority, that three- 
fifths necessary. 

He stayed within his principles. He 
stayed within his belief of the Con- 
stitution. He provided for this country 
a phenomenal legacy, and out of that 
legacy came the Idaho Territories, and 
out of that territory came the State of 
Idaho that I represent today. But it 
was done in a balanced approach, with 
a debt that was paid off in 5 years after 
it came due, in the responsible fashion 
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that was of the day, and of the human 
principle of that day. 

So when he talked about an amend- 
ment that said this Nation should not 
borrow and it should not be allowed to 
indebt, what he was talking about was 
the belief of a principle that was em- 
bodied in the human element of the 
day. If you read, as I know my col- 
league from West Virginia has, the his- 
tory of the Constitutional Convention, 
they did not even think you had to put 
the first 10 amendments down; that 
they were fundamental, that they were 
already embodied there. 

But to sell it to the States, they had 
to do more. They had to specify. They 
had to guarantee. And it was that 
—that was what Thomas Jefferson 
meant, that we had failed to guarantee 
what was fundamentally a belief of the 
time. His practices as a President dem- 
onstrated it. What he brought forth to 
the House and the Senate dem- 
onstrated it. 

So I will argue, and I think the paper 
that I presented, which is a compila- 
tion of the Jefferson argument and the 
Jefferson concern, will suggest to all of 
us that we are not revising history, 
that we are extending history. Thomas 
Jefferson was, as his comments in let- 
ters so profoundly said, fundamentally 
one who believed in balanced budgets 
and fiscal responsibility and not pass- 
ing forth debt to future generations, 
and his Presidency did not do that. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

EXHIBIT 1 


JEFFERSON'S CONSTITUTIONAL DILEMMA WITH 
THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE—(SUMMARY) 


It is widely thought that Thomas Jefferson 
ignored his own principles of a strict inter- 
pretation of the Constitution when the Unit- 
ed States was given the opportunity to pur- 
chase the Louisiana Territory in 1803, On the 
contrary however, the purchase raised no 
question of unconstitutionality in his mind. 
It was the admission into the Union of new 
states which might be created from the terri- 
tory that caused him great concern. Creating 
additional debt for the country also seems to 
be contrary to traditional Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples, but Jefferson was hopeful the Con- 
gress could finance the purchase without 
raising taxes. 

The Treaty of 30 April 1803 set the terms 
for the purchase of the territory. A payment 
of $11,250,000 to France at six percent inter- 
est, not redeemable for fifteen years was the 
price. An additional $3,750,000 would be used 
to assume the claims of American citizens 
against France. While there is no record of 
Jefferson giving a written justification of in- 
curring such a debt, it might be assumed 
that because he was eventually willing to set 
aside his concerns about the constitutional- 
ity issue (because of what one historian 
called the national emergency of acquiring 
Louisiana), he was also willing to lead the 
country into debt because of the long-term 
advantages he foresaw. 

This paper attempts to give a brief sum- 
mary of the events leading to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by which the United States 
purchased the Louisiana Territory with spe- 
cial attention given to Jefferson's constitu- 
tional concerns. 
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JEFFERSON’S CONSTITUTIONAL DILEMMA WITH 
THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

The presidential election of 1800, often re- 
ferred to as the Revolution of 1800”, marked 
the beginning of the end of the Federalist 
Party and the rise of a more democratic, less 
formal style of government. In his inaugural 
address, the new president proclaimed: “% * * 
a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, 
which shall leave them free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned. This is the sum of 
good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities.'" 

During Jefferson's first term internal taxes 
were abolished, the national debt was re- 
duced by half, the armed forces were restruc- 
tured, West Point was established and the 
land area of the country was doubled by the 
purchase of the Louisiana Territory. This 
last accomplishment, however, was the sub- 
ject of strenuous debate among Jefferson's 
Cabinet and in Congress because the Con- 
stitution gave the Federal government no 
explicit authority to acquire territory and 
incorporate it into the American nation. 

Through a secret treaty with Spain in 1800, 
France secured title to the Louisiana Terri- 
tory of North America. Circumstances on the 
European continent, however, led Napoleon 
to seek a means of raising funds to purchase 
war supplies for France's military campaigns 
and he was forced to forego his dream of an 
empire in the Americas and turn his atten- 
tion to the coming war with Great Britain. 
As a result, he was willing to sell the mil- 
lions of acres just across the Mississippi 
River from the United States. President Jef- 
ferson had a tremendous opportunity to en- 
large the country's borders by purchasing a 
territory many in Congress had advocated 
taking by means of war. 

In January of 1803 legislation was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives to ap- 
propriate $2 million to speed the negotia- 
tions between the United States and France, 
or rather, to defray the expenses which may 
be incurred in relation to the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations; 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and to be applied 
under the direction of the President of the 
United States; who, if necessary, is hereby 
authorized to borrow the same, or any part 
thereof, an account whereof, as soon as may 
be, shall be laid before Congress.“ (Annals of 
Congress, 7/2) The bill was passed and re- 
ferred to the Senate, which passed the bill by 
a 14-12 margin. 

The American negotiators in Paris an- 
nounced the purchase of the territory in a 
letter to the Secretary of State dated 13 
May. It was not until 14 July, however, that 
the treaty and its accompanying documents 
arrived in Washington. Two days later, the 
president met with his Cabinet to consider 
the proper course of action. Under the terms 
of the treaty, the United States would pur- 
chase the Louisiana Territory for $11,250,000 
with an additional $3,750,000 going to satisfy 
private American claims against the French 
government. As payment, the United States 
would create a stock of the former amount 
bearing interest at the rate of six percent a 
year. Interest payments were to be made 
each year with the principal being payable 
no sooner than fifteen years from the date 
the treaty was ratified. The treaty also stip- 
ulated that should France wish to dispose of 
the stock before maturity, the transaction 
would be conducted in the manner most fa- 
vorable to the credit of the United States. 
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Finally, the document provided that, in the 
event the treaty was not ratified by 30 Octo- 
ber 1803, the land would revert to the French. 

Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin 
complained that the treaty would allow the 
French to dispose of the stock for cash 
(which they did almost immediately). At the 
same time, the United States could not begin 
to curtail the debt for fifteen years, The 
president, however, wrote an acquaintance 
that the United States had gained in four 
months of deliberations what would have re- 
quired seven years of war and cost 100,000 
lives and $100,000,000 of debt. (There is no 
record of the source of these estimates.) 

Writing to a friend on 17 July, Jefferson 
explained that Congress will be obliged to 
ask from the people an amendment to the 
Constitution authorizing their receiving the 
province into the Union providing for its 
government, and the limitations of power 
which shall be given by that amendment, 
will be unalterable but by the same author- 
ity." 

Writing to John Dickenson on 9 August, 
"Our confederation is certainly confined to 
the limits established by the revolution. The 
general government has no powers but such 
as the Constitution has given it; and it has 
not given it à power of holding foreign terri- 
tory and still less of incorporating it into 
the Union. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion seems necessary for this. In the mean- 
time we must ratify and pay our money, as 
we have treated, for a thing beyond the Con- 
stitution, and rely on the nation to sanction 
an act done for its great good, without its 
previous authority.“ 

In à letter to Senator John Breckinridge 
three days later, Jefferson wrote: This trea- 
ty must of course be laid before both Houses, 
because both have important functions to ex- 
ercise respecting it. They, I presume, will see 
their duty to their country in ratifying and 
paying for it, so as to secure а good which 
would otherwise never again be in their 
power. But I suppose they must then appeal 
to the nation for an additional article to the 
Constitution, approving and confirming an 
act which the nation had not previously au- 
thorized. The Constitution has made no pro- 
vision for our holding foreign territory, still 
less for incorporating foreign nations into 
our Union. The executive in seizing the fugi- 
tive occurrence which so much advances the 
good of their country, has done an act be- 
yond the Constitution. The Legislature in 
casting behind them metaphysical subtle- 
ties, and risking themselves like faithful 
servants, must ratify and pay for it, and 
throw themselves on their country for doing 
for them unauthorized, what we know they 
would have done for themselves if they had 
been in a situation to do it. It is the case of 
a guardian, investing the money of his ward 
in purchasing an important adjacent terri- 
tory; and saying to him when of age, I did 
this for your good; I pretend to no right to 
bind you: you тау disavow me, and I must 
get out of the scrape as I can: I thought it 
my duty to risk myself for you. But we shall 
not be disavowed by the nation, and their act 
of indemnity (an amendment to the Con- 
stitution) will confirm and not weaken the 
Constitution, by more strongly marking out 
its lines." 

Because Congress had adjourned for the 
summer апа was not due to go back into ses- 
sion until November, Jefferson called for a 
special session beginning on 17 October. The 
purpose of the session was to gain Senate ap- 
proval for the treaties and House authoriza- 
tion for payment of the purchase before the 
30 October deadline. He spent the rest of the 
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summer and fall preparing for the coming 
session and trying to gather all the informa- 
tion he could about the territory. (He also 
drafted two versions of an amendment which 
Congress might consider upon its return.) 

In late August, word arrived from France 
that Napoleon was having second thoughts 
about selling the territory to the United 
States and would not accept the American 
ratification if the Senate made any changes 
in the treaty. Jefferson quickly surmised 
that raising the issue of the constitutional- 
ity of the purchase would give Federalist op- 
ponents in Congress an opportunity to delay 
the ratification process into winter. As a re- 
sult, he wrote to Secretary of State Madison 
on 20 August: “I infer that the less we say 
about constitutional difficulties respecting 
Louisiana the better, and that what is nec- 
essary for surmounting them be done sub 
silentio." 

According to historian Dumas (Doo-mah) 
Malone, Jefferson's most scholarly biog- 
rapher, the president seemed to consider the 
affair of Louisiana at this point a national 
emergency that justified stretching the Con- 
stitution beyond its original shape. To 
Treasury Secretary  Gallatin, Jefferson 
wrote: It will be well to say as little as pos- 
sible on the constitutional difficulty, and the 
Congress should act on it (ratifying the trea- 
ty) without talking." 

Jefferson's third annual message to the 
Congress on 17 October made only passing 
reference to the constitutional question. (It 
is also one of his few public statements 
about intentionally increasing the debt.) 

"It is already ascertained that the amount 
paid into the treasury for that year (FY 1803) 
has been between eleven and twelve millions 
of dollars, and that the revenue accrued dur- 
ing that same term exceeds the sum counted 
on as sufficient for our current expenses, and 
to extinguish the public debt within the pe- 
riod heretofore proposed. 

"The amount of debt paid for the same 
year is about three millions one hundred 
thousand dollars, exclusive of interest, and 
making, with the payment of the preceding 
year, a discharge of more than eight millions 
and a half dollars of the principal of that 
debt, besides the accruing interest, and there 
remain in the treasury nearly six millions of 
dollars. Of these eight hundred and eighty 
thousand have been reserved for payment of 
the first instalment [sic] due under the Brit- 
ish convention of January 8th, 1802, and two 
millions are what have been before men- 
tioned as placed under the power and ac- 
countability of the president, toward the 
price of New Orleans and other territories 
acquired, which, remaining untouched, are 
still applicable to that object, and go in dim- 
inution of the sum to be funded for it. 

"Should acquisition of Louisiana be con- 
stitutionally confirmed and carried into ef- 
fect, a sum of nearly thirteen millions of dol- 
lars will then be added to our public debt, 
most of which is payable after fifteen years; 
before which term the present existing debts 
will all be discharged by the established op- 
eration of the sinking fund. When we con- 
template the ordinary annual augmentation 
of imposts from increasing population and 
wealth, the augmentation of the same by 
revenue by its extension to the new acquisi- 
tion, and the economies which may still be 
introduced into our public expenditures, I 
cannot but hope that Congress in reviewing 
their resources will find means to meet the 
intermediate interests of this additional 
debt without recurring to new taxes, and ap- 
plying to this object only the ordinary pro- 
gression of our revenue. Its extraordinary in- 
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crease in times of foreign war will be the 
proper and sufficient fund for any measures 
of safety or precaution which that state of 
things may render necessary in our neutral 
position." 

The Senate ratified the treaty on 20 Octo- 
ber by a vote of 24-7. A subsequent Senate 
vote to establish a government for the new 
territory passed by a 26-6 margin less than a 
week later. New England Federalists pro- 
vided the opposition on both votes. 

On 25 October three resolutions relating to 
the government of the territory and pay- 
ment to the French government were intro- 
duced in the House. A resolution to enforce 
the provisions of the treaty passed 90-25. The 
bill establishing a government for the terri- 
tory met with stiff initial opposition because 
it would have given all military, civil and ju- 
dicial powers to the President. Even loyal 
Jeffersonian Republicans refused to support 
the resolution until an equitable distribution 
of power between the President and Congress 
was added. This measure passed 89-23. The 
resolution regarding payment for the terri- 
tory was approved by voice vote the same 
day it was introduced. 

Not content to let the constitutionality 
question die, Senator John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts introduced a measure on 25 
November which would have established a 
special Senate committee to inquire wheth- 
er any, and if any, what further measures 
may be necessary for carrying into effect the 
treaty between the United States and the 
French Republic * * * whereby Louisiana 
was ceded to the United States." The Senate 
did not consider the measure until 9 Decem- 
ber. Only two of his Federalist colleagues 
joined him in supporting the motion. It sub- 
sequently died and the issue of the constitu- 
tionality of the Louisiana Territory ended. 

The debt incurred by the purchase was fi- 
nally paid off in 1823, twenty years after the 
agreement was ratified. 

This chain of events established a prece- 
dent for the principle of implied powers in 
the Constitution and the elasticity to meet 
changing situations. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allo- 
cated for myself tomorrow, Wednesday, 
February 23, be equally divided be- 
tween myself and Senator HATCH, or 
our designees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent there be a period 
for morning business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SAM EARLE HOBBS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Sam 
Earle Hobbs, a long-time Selma, AL, 
attorney, judge, banker, and civic and 
professional leader passed away on 
January 4. His contributions to the 
University of Alabama as a teacher, 
trustee, and chancellor were recognized 
with much praise. He was an outstand- 
ing citizen who served his city, State, 
and country in many prominent posi- 
tions over the last 50 years. 

Sam Earle Hobbs earned his bach- 
elor's degree at the University of North 
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Carolina; master’s at George Washing- 
ton University; law degree from the 
University of Alabama; and LLM from 
Yale University. He was awarded a doc- 
tor laws by the University of Alabama 
in 1987. Following 4 years as a special 
agent with the FBI, Sam resigned to 
serve during World War П as an officer 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve, seeing duty 
in the Pacific theater. he began prac- 
ticing law in Selma in 1952, served as 
Dallas County Court Judge, as presi- 
dent of the Selma-Dallas County Bar 
Association, and held various offices 
with the Alabama State Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Sam also gave freely of his time to 
other causes outside his profession. He 
served аз a member and chairman of 
the Selma City School Board, was 
president of the Selma-Dallas County 
Chamber of Commerce and the YMCA 
board. He was a charter member of the 
board of directors and chairman of the 
board of the Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co. and served in those same positions 
with the SouthTrust Bank of Selma. 
He was also active in running the New 
Vaughan Memorial Hospital and in his 
beloved Episcopal Church. 

Thirty years ago, Sam was named to 
the board of trustees of the University 
of Alabama, serving there for 23 years. 
From 1981 to 1984, he completed a term 
as chairman of the board. In 1989, he 
was called upon to serve for a time as 
interim chancellor of the university 
system. 

He was a man for all seasons at the 
university. He commanded the respect 
of the faculty, students, administra- 
tion, alumni, and his fellow trustees. 
His keen intellect, quite, calm, and 
reasoned counsel helped successfully 
guide the university system during a 
period of explosive and troubling 
times. 

Progressive service to education, the 
law, the State, and Nation has been a 
hallmark of the Hobbs family. Sam's 
father, Judge Samuel Francis Hobbs, is 
remembered as one of Alabama’s finest 
Congressmen. His brother, Judge Tru- 
man Hobbs, has contributed to his fam- 
ily’s tradition of progressive service as 
an outstanding lawyer in Montgomery, 
as president of the Alabama State bar, 
and as a U.S. district judge. Sam’s son, 
Ralph N. Hobbs, has earned a reputa- 
tion as one of Alabama's finest attor- 
neys. 

As an editorial appearing in the 
Selma Times-Journal just after his 
death said so eloquently: 

“If service to one’s community is a meas- 
ure of a man’s worth, then the loss of Sam 
Earle Hobbs has depleted Selma's civic cof- 
fers in a fashion which would bankrupt be- 
nevolence in most small towns. Mr. Hobbs 
will be sorely missed, but he will continue to 
serve as a role model for Selmians who wit- 
nessed his extraordinary love for this town. 

These words are a most fitting trib- 
ute to who Sam Earle Hobbs was and 
the way he lived his life, and a testa- 
ment to the tremendous amount of re- 
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spect and affection afforded him while 
he lived. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD 
in its entirety immediately following 
my remarks. 

[From the Selma Times-Journal, Jan. 5, 1994) 
Crry WILL SELDOM SEE CITIZEN LIKE SAM 
EARLE HOBBS 

If service to one's community is a measure 
of a man's worth, then the loss of Sam Earle 
Hobbs has depleted Selma's civic coffers in а 
fashion which would bankrupt benevolence 
in most small towns. 

Mr. Hobbs was born in Selma and died here 
Tuesday, leaving behind a legacy few future 
citizens will be able to approach in such a 
short 76 years. 

Educated in Selma public schools, he went 
on to recieve degrees from America's most 
prestigious institutions of higher learning. 
Perhaps his highest honor came in 1989 when 
he was named Interim Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama System, in part based on 
the admiration he received during 23 years 
on the University of Alabama Board of 
'Trustses. 

Mr. Hobbs served his nation as an FBI 
agent before fighting in World War II. He re- 
turned home to open a làw practice which 
saw him serve as a Dallas County judge, 
president of the local bar association, state 
bar officer and president of the UA Law 
School Alumni Association. 

But Mr. Hobbs greatest contributions were 
to his community, which he served as chair- 
man of the school board, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
YMCA board, chairman of the Citizens Bank 
board, chairman of the board of Vaughan Me- 
morial Hospital and Vestrymen of his be- 
loved St. Paul's Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Hobbs will be sorely missed, but he 
will continue to serve as a role model of 
Selmians who witnessed hís extraordinary 
love for this town. 


———___ 9 


COMMENDING BRIG. GEN. RALPH 
V. LOCURCIO, U.S. ARMY CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to congratulate Brig. Gen. Ralph 
V. Locurcio on his heroic efforts on the 
Island of Kauai during Hurricane Iniki. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has many missions, but it is during dis- 
aster response operations that the 
service to the public truly shines. 

Hurricane Iniki struck the Island of 
Kauai on September 11, 1992 damaging 
12,000 homes, killing 3, leaving 8,000 
homeless, leveling utility poles, de- 
stroying crops, and causing more than 
$1.6 billion in damages. Within 12 hours 
of the hurricane's landfall, Brig. Gen. 
Ralph V. Locurcio, in accordance with 
the corps' mission of flood control and 
coastal emergency support, personally 
led the engineers and technicians of 
the U.S. Army Engineer Division, Pa- 
cific Ocean [POD] to the isolated and 
disaster stricken island to perform 
damage assessment and join forces 
with the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, active military, the Na- 
tional Guard, and various State and 
local agencies responding to the disas- 
ter. 

This initial team carried out their 
duties with a high degree of efficiency 
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and professionalism, in part enabled by 
prior knowledge of Kauai’s govern- 
mental structure and planning and 
management functions, and familiarity 
with the local culture and local con- 
cerns acquired over many decades of 
Federal water resource development on 
the island. Within 24 hours of the hur- 
ricane’s landfall, Brigadier General 
Locurcio further mobilized and dis- 
patched to Kauai 100 engineers, techni- 
cians, lawyers, real estate, and con- 
tract specialists, and established a 
dedicated headquarters support staff on 
Oahu consisting of all disciplines and 
specialties responsible for satisfying 
needs of the forward elements at the 
disaster scene. 

Brigadier General Locurcio’s hands- 
on experience during the Kuwait recov- 
ery was invaluable in establishing de- 
centralized field assistance throughout 
Kauai as well as effecting efficient co- 
ordinating procedures and partnership 
actions with concerned Federal, mili- 
tary, State, and local decisionmakers. 
And perhaps most importantly, he lis- 
tened to the victims. 

Brigadier General Locurcio and his 
highly motivated and competent staff 
literally worked day and night for the 
initial 90-day period succeeding the 
hurricane’s onslaught, epitomizing the 
highest and most exemplary level of 
dedicated service to the public. In view 
of this outstanding performance, it is 
most appropriate that the U.S. Senate 
recognize Brig. Gen. Ralph V. Locurcio 
and the U.S. Army Engineer Division, 
Pacific Ocean for their quick, highly 
professional, and effective response to 
the ravages of Hurricane Iniki, and for 
their many services and kindnesses to 
the people of Kauai above and beyond 
the call of duty. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business on Friday, February 
18, the Federal debt stood at 
$4,539,326,517,316.73, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman, 
and child in America owes $17,411.33 as 
his or her share of that debt. 


LETTERS FROM DANA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, every 
week I receive hundreds of letters from 
the folks in Vermont, telling me about 
the issues that are important to them 
and what they think about the job I am 
doing for Vermont here in Washington. 
All of these letters are important to 
me, and during recess last week I re- 
ceived some very special letters from 
the second grade class of Dana Elemen- 
tary School in Rutland, V'T. The stu- 
dents of Mrs. Marro's class were writ- 
ing to thank me for a bill I introduced 
last November, the Better Nutrition 
and Health for Children Act of 1993. 
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This bill will bring the school lunches 
our children eat all year up to the nu- 
tritional standards recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. Healthy eating habits in our 
kids will help to build healthy bodies 
for а lifetime. And what better place is 
there to teach our young people about 
the importance of a healthy diet than 
in their own schools. 

These letters are especially impor- 
tant to me because they came from the 
people this bill will affect the most; 
the children who will benefit from 
healthier, more nutritious diets. Some 
people have said that my bill will not 
work because kids will refuse to eat 
healthy food that is served to them. 
These letters tell a different story. 
Heather Rice wrote that she would like 
to have salad in her school lunch; 
Samantha Palumbo likes the idea of 
healthier lunches because the food in 
her lunches is fatty; and Casey Jen- 
nings wants healthier food so he can be 
strong and build a house of his own. 
Our children should have the option of 
eating healthy foods early in life. It is 
time we did our part to bring these 
meals to them. 

I would like to thank Mrs. Marro and 
every student of her second grade class 
for taking the time to learn about good 
nutrition. The letters and drawings I 
received have been hung in my staff's 
offices as a reminder of who the Better 
Nutrition and Health for Children Act 
is for—the children in Vermont and in 
every State. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letters that I received from 
Mrs. Marro's class be included in the 
RECORD. I hope that my colleagues in 
the Senate will take a moment to read 
what our schoolchildren have to say 
about providing healthy lunches to our 
schools. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I like your idea of 
the Better nutrition and Health for children 
Act? I want to be healthy so I can be strong 
to build a house. I want to be a builder. 

From, 
CASEY JENNINGS. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, We've learned that 
we have to be careful not to eat too much 
fat. I hope you like my letter when you get 
it from Mrs. Marro’s 2nd grade class. My 
name is Caitlin Wolven and I am 8 years old. 
I have back problems. My hair is brown. 

Yours truly, 
CAITLIN WOLVEN. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, Hi, I'm Katie Stock- 
ton. I am in second grade. My teacher told us 
about your bill S. 1614. I think it is а good 
idea to have healthy meals in school cafe- 
terias. I want to be strong so I can do gym- 
nastics. 

Sincerely, 
KATIE. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I think your Better 
Nutrition and Health for Children Act is a 
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good idea. I think it is good about lowering 
fat in schools. Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
LAURA. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, My name is Mi- 
chael. I am in Mrs. Marro's second grade 
class at Dana school in Rutland, Vermont. 
You are a nice guy I am glad that you are 
taking the fat out of my school lunch. 
Yours truly, 
MIKE. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, My name is Joseph. 
I am in Mrs. Marro's second grade class at 
Dana School in Rutland, Vermont. I like 
what you are doing. I want to eat healthy at 
school. 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPH. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I go to Dana school 
and I live in Rutland Vermont. We would 
like to have healthy meals in school and we 
would like your help. 
Sincerely, 
ASHLEY SKIDMORE. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I would like 
healthier lunches. I think it is a great idea 
to have a healthier lunch because I want a 
healthier life. My name is JR I just got my 
ear pierced 
Bye, 
JR. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I am Samantha 
Palumbo, and I live in Rutland, Vermont. I 
go to Dana School. My teacher told us about 
your bill S. 1614. I think it is a good idea 
also! I think you are a very good Senator! I 
have two sisters and a brother. He was born 
in December. I like your idea because the 
food is fatty! 
Sincerely, 
SAMANTHA PALUMBO. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, Mrs. Marro told us 
about the bill S. 1614. I really liked the part 
about changing the school lunches to have 
less fat and salt and sugar. I am 7 years old. 
And I go to Dana School 
Yours truly, 
MARYBETH RADAKER. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I think this is à 
good idea to have healthier food at school. I 
like healthier food. We have been talking 
about food and nutrition. 
Sincerely, 
CAROLYN SANBORN. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, Hi, I'm Kathryn 
Ahearn. I'm in 2nd grade. I go to Dana Ele- 
mentary School in Rutland, Vermont. I want 
to thank you for thinking about us because 
of your bill to make school lunches 
healthier. My parents would like that too be- 
cause my mom and dad like me and my sis- 
ter to have a good lunch and snack. 
Sincerely, 
KATHRYN AHEARN. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I like the idea about 
nutrition meals in our school. It isn't too 
good to eat too much fat. I want to be 
healthy, so I will be big and strong. 
Sincerely, 
JESSIE RULE. 
DEAR SENATOR LEARY, I like the idea of the 
bill S. 1614. The reason I know about it is be- 
cause my teacher told our class. The thing 
that we are studying is food and nutrition. I 
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like to eat healthy foods. You are thinking 
about healthy children. Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
JANELLE LARSON. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I am from Dana 
School. I like your idea of the Better Nutri- 
tion and Health for Children Act. You are a 
good Senator. 
Yours truly, 
FRANKIE SANBORN. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I live in Rutland, 
Vermont. I go to the Dana School. I like 


your idea about the good Nutrition and. 


Health for Children Act. It is a good idea! My 
name is Carrie Ames. I have one sister and 
her name is Stephanie Ames. You are a good 
Senator. 
Yours truly, 
CARRIE AMES. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I like your idea 
about healthy and nutritious school lunches. 
I want a healthy life so I can be in the army. 
Yours truly, 
STEFAN. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I am Heather Rice 
and I like your idea about less fat in school 
lunch. That is nice of you to take care of us. 
Can I tell you what I like? Salad. Can I have 
that? Can I have one piece of candy? I go to 
Dana School in Rutland Vermont. Mrs. 
Marro is my teacher. 
Sincerely, 
HEATHER RICE. 
DEAR SENATOR LEAHY, I go to Dana School 
and my name is Cassie. I have brown or 
black hair. I like your idea because I'm 
studying about food and nutrition. I learned 
that eating too much fat could make you 
sick. How are you feeling? I hope you are 
feeling fine. What is it like down there? 
Yours truly, 
CASSIE. 


SPEECH BY JACK VALENTI 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1994, Mr. Jack Valenti, the 
president and CEO of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, gave a 
speech outlining his views about vio- 
lence on television. I would like to 
commend Mr. Valenti for one of his 
best speeches yet on this subject. He 
has shown true leadership in his indus- 
try with his call for shared responsibil- 
ity between families, the Government, 
and the entertainment industry in ad- 
dressing the issue of television vio- 
lence. 

In his latest speech, Mr. Valenti 
pointed out that the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the first amendment carry with 
them an obligation to act socially re- 
sponsible. He called on his colleagues 
in the creative community to take re- 
sponsibility for their work. Mr. Valenti 
has once again proven his sensitivity 
and insight into this complicated mat- 
ter, and I would like to thank him for 
his work. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Jack Valenti's January 29 speech, “Тһе 
American Creative Community—Best 
in the World—Must Take Responsibil- 
ity for What It Offers to Television Au- 
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diences" be entered at this point in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN CREATIVE COMMUNITY—BEST 
IN THE WORLD—MUST TAKE RESPONSIBILITY 
For WHAT IT OFFERS TO TELEVISION AUDI- 
ENCES 


(By Jack Valenti) 


Today, it takes a William Butler Yeats to 
throw a defining light on our society. Things 
fall apart, the center cannot hold, the cere- 
mony of innocence is drowned. And I suppose 
if you agree with Yeats, you would then fol- 
low Woody Allen. Іп Woody's words, hu- 
mankind is at a crossroads. One path leads 
to utter despair and hopelessness. The other 
path to total extinction. Let us pray we have 
the wisdom to choose correctly.“ 

I am not a pessimist. Never have been. 
Don't choose to start now. This country did 
not survive more than 200 years of cruel dis- 
jointing to break down at this particular mo- 
ment when the nation seemingly can't cope 
with crime, madness and mayhem in the 
neighborhoods. Violence is the sovereign of 
the street. It reigns with expanding fury. 

But this scrambling, unquiet, violent time 
is one of the rare moments in our history 
when the Washington politicians and the 
folks who live and work and raise their kids 
in cities and towns all over the country are 
in concert. Fear is the scarlet threat that 
ties them together. 

There is nothing so compelling to a public 
official as the angry buzz of the local mul- 
titudes. The Congress, hearing the frustra- 
tions of constituents, has stirred itself. Make 
no mistake about it. These public frustra- 
tions are real. The zeal to do something is 
also real. Members of Congress like Senator 
Paul Simon, Senator Fritz Hollings, Con- 
gressman Ed Markey are committed by pas- 
sion and belief to this cause. There is afoot 
in the land а profound anxiety about what 
the hell is going on in this country where 
people mug, rob, rape, and kill each other 
without remorse, without reason, and with- 
out end. Which is why in the congressional 
hopper are à dozen or more pieces of legisla- 
tion, all aimed at getting rid of violence on 
television. A goodly number of law makers 
truly believe that if we banish violence from 
TV the surly streets will become tranquil. 

I don't know, and neither does anyone else 
know, what exact role violence on television 
plays in this dismal real life drama. The re- 
search available is loose fibered, incapable of 
precise conclusions. But that really doesn't 
matter. What we in our industry must do is 
act as if TV is indeed a factor in antisocial 
behavior. Which is why I say to you today 
that if these disturbing civic rhythms are 
not to overwhelm us, our industry must 
confront one indispensable truth: Each of us 
has to be responsible for what we create. 

Whatever happened to individual respon- 
sibility? Is the government to become the 
surrogate guardian of family value stand- 
ards? Doonesbury would doubtless weigh in 
with some wholesome comments about that. 
The hard fact is that parents must be respon- 
sible for their children, young people must 
be responsible for their own behavior, 
churches and schools must responsibly give 
their best to those who pray and learn. The 
Congress and the White House must be re- 
sponsible for its leadership. 

Should not, then, the American creative 
community be responsible for what it pre- 
sents to audiences? We have to believe our 
individual work is crucial to the country. By 
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"country," I mean plain American citizens 
who admire what we create, and who mostly 
are enchanted by what they see and hear. No 
wonder. The American creative community 
is the best in the world. 

Which is why each of us, with serious fore- 
thought, must contemplate what we write, 
produce, direct, act in, market, distribute 
and exhibit. We must shape the stories we 
tell so that the action which driyes our nar- 
rative is, in the mind of the creator, essen- 
tial to the drama and the development of 
character. But no more than that, or per- 
haps, less than that. 

Of course our film and TV industry is pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. No one is 
going to coerce you or force you to say, 
write, present or distribute anything you 
don't want to do. But the First Amendment 
does not guarantee responsible acts. The in- 
dividual is the only guarantor of his or her 
actions. 

What I am saying is simple. We have a na- 
tional dilemma. We have to be part of its so- 
lution. We in the creative community have 
an obligation to be responsible for what we 
conceive, accountable only to our lucid, 
moral instincts. We have to be part of a na- 
tional effort to get a collective grip on our- 
selves, to deal with the dirty business of 
crime or we will soon be at Woody Allen's 
fork in the road. 

No one needs to tell a story teller when 
Just enough" gets to be too much." No one 
needs to instruct you how to tell your story 
so that you are sensitive to action which 
may not be necessary. It's your decision. 
Your responsibility. No government official, 
no agency or department has any right to 
force on you а design for the work you cre- 


ate. 

But I don't believe you have the right to 
stand aloof while that great shapeless beast 
slouches toward the next neighborhood. We 
just can't allow ourselves to conclude that 
the First Amendment somehow is antagonis- 
tic to individual decision making. 

So, let me sum it up. 

No matter what anyone may proclaim in 
Washington, or elsewhere, the First Amend- 
ment will not be penetrated by rhetoric, or 
threats or legislation. It is the least ambigu- 
ous clause in the Constitution. It has with- 
stood more fierce assaults than what might 
be heaped upon it over the next several 
months. It will prevail. 

The issue here is whether or not individual 
creative artists, studio executives, TV pro- 
grammers, cable networks, national broad- 
cast networks, distribution companies, all 
those who lay some claim, minor or other- 
wise, on the final form of TV programs, will 
take full responsibility for what they put be- 
fore the American audience. 

We have to act as if there are viewers of 
television who will be inspired to do unhappy 
things to others because of what is absorbed 
by their viewing. To repeat, no one really 
knows what incites violence. I personally be- 
lieve that what ails us is a breakdown in the 
assumed social normalities which guide a so- 
ciety through the daily moral grind. Too 
many one-parent or no-parent homes, too 
much abject poverty, too many children hav- 
ing babies, too much drugs, too many guns in 
the hands of too many young people, the col- 
lapse of discipline in the schools and the fal- 
tering role of the Church. 

Until both law makers and citizens of this 
liberty-loving land get serious about these 
hard, seemingly unfixable problems, we are 
kidding ourselves about diminishing vio- 
lence. 

But we who create, produce and exhibit 
visual entertainment have to be part of the 
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national exertion. If we react with less than 
we ought and can do, then each of us has to 
engage our individual conscience. Some of us 
may be perfunctory in that examination. 
Others will be peevish. And still others will 
stuff themselves with so much of a sense of 
freedom that there is nowhere to put their 
sense of shame. 

But the great majority of artists, proud of 
their skills, their fidelity to their art intact, 
recognize that their labors inhabit the most 
fluent and revelatory of all the art forms. 
Which is why story telling on a screen can- 
not be immune to the possibility of reality 
on the streets. We are responsible for what 
we do. In this country, responsibility carries 
the weight of both freedom and obligation. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the ties 
between America's ethnic communities 
and their countries or regions of origin 
have enriched our foreign policy and 
our relationships with the world. De- 
velopments in their countries or re- 
gions of origin have special meaning 
for our ethnic communities, which 
draw on common traditions, shared 
languages, and family ties. 

Today marks the 100th anniversary 
of one of America's great ethnic orga- 
nizations, the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation which was founded on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1894, and had its origins, like 
other immigrant organizations of the 
day, as à fraternal life insurance orga- 
nization. 

President Kravchuk's upcoming visit 
to the United States marks a further 
step in Ukraine's assumption of its 
place among the world's sovereign na- 
tions. It is fitting, as we celebrate 
Ukraine's emergence as a nation, that 
we honor an organization which kept 
faith with Ukrainian culture and lan- 
guage, and with the idea of a Ukrainian 
national identity during decades when 
many in the West were willing, intel- 
lectually and politically, to concede 
that Ukraine had been absorbed irito 
imperial Russia and the Soviet Union. 

Through initiatives such as the Taras 
Shevchenko memorial in Washington 
and funding of research on the Ukrain- 
ian famine, the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation raised consciousness of 
"Ukrainian-ness" well beyond the 
Ukrainian community. With the Soviet 
collapse, the Ukrainian National Asso- 
ciation transformed itself from a bar- 
rier against communism to a bridge be- 
tween the United States and independ- 
ent Ukraine. We wish Ukraine a bright 
future as a democracy with a thriving 
market economy. And we wish the 
Ukrainian National Association well in 
its efforts to help. 


EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, Illinois 
and the Nation recently mourned the 
loss of Emily Taft Douglas, former 
Representative from Illinois and widow 
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of Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
who passed away on Jan. 28 in White 
Plains, NY, at the age of 94. 

Emily Taft Douglas was elected to an 
Illinois at-large congressional seat in 
1944 and served during the 79th Con- 
gress. History will record the fact that 
she was the first woman to precede her 
husband in service in the Congress. 
Years later, Paul Douglas was fond of 
saying that the only reason he was 
elected to the Senate was that people 
confused his name on the ballot with 
Emily's. 

She served on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, was an active pro- 
ponent of post-war U.N. relief pro- 
grams, and immediately after the war 
traveled throughout the devastated 
precincts of Europe. In the House of 
Representatives, she introduced legis- 
lation for library bookmobiles to serve 
rural areas, and her bill ultimately 
passed Congress as the Hill-Douglas 
Act following Paul Douglas' election to 
the Senate in 1948. 

Born in Chicago, she was the daugh- 
ter of Lorado Taft, the renowned sculp- 
tor, and Ada Bartlett Taft. After grad- 
uating from the University of Chicago, 
she studied acting and starred in the 
Broadway and road company produc- 
tions of “Тһе Cat and the Canary." 

Before her election to Congress, 
Emily Taft Douglas was active in the 
fight against international fascism and 
was а strong opponent of U.S. isola- 
tionism. She served as Illinois sec- 
retary for the League of Women Vot- 
ers, chaired the League's foreign policy 
department, and later was executive 
secretary of the International Rela- 
tions Center in Chicago. 

During the 18 years of Paul Douglas' 
service in this body, Emily Taft Doug- 
las supported numerous civil rights and 
political causes, was a representative 
to UNESCO and other United Nations 
conferences, and she joined Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., as a participant in 
the historic 1964 civil rights march in 
Selma, AL. As a Unitarian, she served 
her faith at one point as Moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Her part-time career as an author in- 
cluded publication of ‘Appleseed 
Farm," a children's book, in 1948: Re- 
member the Ladies," an account of the 
lives of American women, in 1966; and 
Margaret Sanger,“ a biography of the 
family planning pioneer, in 1970. 

She is survived by a daughter, Dr. 
Jean Taft Douglas Bandler of New 
York City, and two grandsons, James 
Douglas Bandler of Woodstock, V'T, and 
John Taft Bandler of New York City. 

I owe Paul and Emily Douglas a 
great deal for their contributions to 
my own development in public life. 
They freely offered advice, insight and 
opportunities for service. Their com- 
mitment to each other was also an in- 
spiration, because Emily Douglas and 
Paul Douglas were good partners. You 
could see that clearly in their life to- 
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gether. Emily never flagged in her de- 
votion to Paul, nursing him—often by 
herself—after his stroke. He relied on 
her intelligence, political instincts and 
advice in his work in the Senate. Once, 
while I was traveling with Paul Doug- 
las in Illinois, we received word that 
Emily had been in an accident. In the 
end, it turned out to be à minor acci- 
dent, with no serious injury. But the 
look on Paul Douglas' face told it all 
about their partnership. 

In innumerable ways, large and 
small, Emily Taft Douglas and Paul 
Douglas contributed immensely to Illi- 
nois and to their country. We are a bet- 
ter Nation for their having been with 
us. 


DEATH OF MARY WOODARD 
LASKER 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, today is a day for 
remembering and paying tribute to a 
great lady, an American hero and a leg- 
end bigger than life. A woman who af- 
fected the lives of millions as few have 
in their lifetime—Mary Woodard 
Lasker. 

Mary Lasker died yesterday, peace- 
fully in her sleep, after a lifetime of 
tireless dedication to a crusade against 
disease and disability. Among her 
Many, many causes, Mrs. Lasker was 
the cochairman of the board of the Hol- 
lings Cancer Center, dedicated to fight- 
ing the disease she inspired researchers 
and legislators to conquer. 

For over 50 years, Mary Lasker pas- 
sionately worked as an advocate for 
those less fortunate. In fact, Mary 
Lasker is an example of a person who 
gave her entire life to the cause of her 
fellow man. 

Mary believed that it was the duty of 
every person to make life better for 
others. Her own was a testimony to 
that conviction. Her legacy is a living 
vibrant message that one person can 
make a difference. A difference which 
will not be judged by wealth, but by 
the health of millions of Americans 
who owe their lives to a woman they 
never met—Mary Lasker. 

It has been said that “if God created 
mothers for children, He created Mary 
Lasker for medical research.’’ Her sin- 
gular passion and sense of urgency to 
enhance all programs at the National 
Institutes of Health has ensured the 
gift of improved health through a 
strong vibrant and unparalleled medi- 
cal research program. 

Mary Lasker began her efforts at a 
time when there was no National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Today, there is not one 
research program funded by NIH that 
does not bear Mary Lasker’s mark as 
an advocate. From the establishment 
of research facilities such as the Can- 
cer Institute, the Heart Institute, and 
the Eye Institute, to the funding over 
decades which realized phenomenal re- 
search progress, Mary Lasker was a 
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formidable force in realizing the dream 
of a healthy America. 

On May 24, 1984, Public Law 98-297 
was enacted, designating the establish- 
ment of the Mary Woodard Lasker Cen- 
ter for Health Education and Research 
in recognition of her personal pledge to 
strengthen the commitment of this Na- 
tion to medical research. 

At the time of the dedication Mary 
stated: 

"... the fruits of our labors throughout 
the years will: Alleviate pain where there is 
suffering; Provide the freedom to live in 
health so that we can fulfill our promise and 
quest in the pursuit of happiness; and Pro- 
vide hope where none existed before." 

The fruits of Mary Lasker's efforts 
and commitment to improve human- 
kind are all around us; they will live on 
in each of our families; and they will 
live on in our children's children; they 
wil be timeless. A grateful Nation 
owes much thanks to Mary Lasker. 


—— - 0 


HOUSEDENVER 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, Fannie Mae, and the city 
and county of Denver announced a 5- 
year, $1 billion affordable housing in- 
vestment program. This initiative— 
known as HouseDenver—would provide 
financing for 10,000 housing units for 
low- and moderate-income families in 
Denver. This represents the largest pri- 
vate financial commitment to afford- 
able housing in the history of Denver. 

HouseDenver represents a new way of 
thinking about old problems. No longer 
does Washington have the only answer 
to affordable housing. No longer can 
the Federal Government do it alone. 
We need a new approach, and I believe 
the HouseDenver initiative is part of 
that new approach. 

HouseDenver will give many low- and 
moderate-income families, who have 
had trouble qualifying for a home 
mortgage, a chance to buy a home. 
Under the HouseDenver plan, a larger 
percentage of homeowners’ income will 
go toward house payments—33 percent 
of their gross income compared with 
the current limits of 28 percent. 

The plan’s main intent is to leverage 
public sector funds and to act as a cat- 
alyst for further private sector invest- 
ment in Denver's community develop- 
ment efforts. The public-private initia- 
tive combines the resources of the pri- 
vate mortgage lending community 
with Fannie Mae in the national sec- 
ondary mortgage market to leverage 
the limited public funds of the city. 
Yes, public funds are being used, but 
only by combining these with private 
capital and the homebuyers' own funds. 

HouseDenver is a new idea that will 
serve as an example for other cities 
across the country. I applaud Fannie 
Mae's efforts and the efforts of the city 
of Denver in working to help families 
in Denver achieve the American dream 
of home ownership. 
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HONORING AN AMERICAN 
OLYMPIAN 


Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Mr. President, I 
rise today to pay tribute to a special 
person. A young American from my 
home State of Idaho who has distin- 
guished herself in the international 
arena. 

Mr. President, I like millions of other 
Americans, have been watching the 
Winter Olympics from Lillehammer, 
Norway, and I have marveled in the 
athleticism, spirit, and patriotism of 
all the competitors. I would like to rec- 
ognize a young woman who not only 
did her very best, but lifted the spirits 
of all Americans. 

Picabo Street is а 22-year-old, third- 
generation Idahoan from the tiny min- 
ing town of Triumph. Like many Ida- 
hoans, she began skiing at an early 
age, learning to ski at Sun Valley with 
her father. At the age of 12, she told 
her parents, Ron and Dee, that she 
would win an Olympic medal. Satur- 
day, on the slopes of the Olympic 
downhill race, she skied the race of her 
life, finishing just sixty-six опе 
hundreths of a second away from a gold 
medal. She won the silver. 

Picabo Street has been described as a 
freckled-faced, pigtailed, free-spirited 
speedball of a downhill racer. To her 
teammates, she is known for her non- 
stop chattering and cocky good cheer. 
She says she was confident, but nerv- 
ous before the race, telling herself to 
relax before the start. 

Much of what made Picabo Street an 
Olympic hero can be traced to her up- 
bringing, and her determination 
matches the dedicated work ethic of 
the Idaho pioneers. The tiny town of 
Triumph is in the rugged Sawtooth 
Mountains. As a child, she raced 
against boys—she had to, she was the 
only girl in town. Picabo credits these 
early challenges. with building her 
competitive drive. 

Her family moved throughout the 
West, and her father worked many 
jobs. It was not glamorous or filled 
with all the comforts that many of us 
know well. But the Streets stuck to- 
gether, they were a family. 

The Idaho pioneer also lived a tough 
life in the wilderness, and those early 
families stuck together to form the 
foundation of what is now the pros- 
perous State of Idaho. The will to suc- 
ceed, to be the best, to provide a better 
way of life, are all traits found in those 
early Idaho settlers. Those characteris- 
tics can be found in Picabo Street. 

She was named after the small Idaho 
town of Picabo. The name's origin is 
obscure, but it's believed to be from an 
Indian dialect, and means "Silver 
Water." How appropriate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an Idahoan whose name 
means ‘‘Silver Water" won an Olympic 
silver medal on snow—frozen water. 
And the Street family was there: her 
mother, father, and brother joined her 
in Norway. Once again, the family 
stuck together. 
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Mr. President, I think all Idahoans 
join me in congratulating Picabo 
Street not only for her individual 
achievement, but for lifting the spirits 
of millions of Americans. She is an in- 
spiration to us all. 


DR. HAROLD JAMES WALLACE, 
JR., 1993 VERMONTER OF THE 
YEAR 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, each year 
I look forward to the year-end edition 
of the Sunday Rutland Herald/Barre 
Montpelier — Times-Argus—and the 
newspapers’ annual Vermonter of the 
Year Award. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with their judgment year after year. 
This year is no different. I am sure you 
wil all agree after reading the at- 
tached article about Dr. Harold James 
Wallace, Jr., the 1993 Vermonter of the 
Year. 

Herald reporter, Yvonne Daley, cap- 
tures the essence of this beloved physi- 
cian in her report. Dr. Wallace's pio- 
neer work with cancer patients in Ver- 
mont is а tribute to his humanity, as 
well as his professional skills. 

In this article from the December 19, 
1993 edition of the Sunday Rutland 
Herald and Times-Argus, it is the 
recollection and testimony of the good 
doctor's patients, not his own modest 
pronouncements, that solidify his cre- 
dentials as the 1993 Vermonter of the 
Year. 

Iask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be reprinted in the RECORD in its 
entirety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was Ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Rutland Herald and The Barre- 

Montpelier Times-Argus] 
(By Yvonne Daley) 

Marie Harris of Manchester calls herself а 
cancer survivor, a blessing she attributes to 
one man: Dr. James Wallace. 

In 1986, Harris was found to have a rare 
form of cancer. She had no tumerous mass, 
but many tumor seeds scattered throughout 
her abdomen. 

She had an unusual procedure in which the 
lining of the abdomen was removed, then re- 
ceived chemotherapy once, twice, three 
times. James Wallace was with her through 
it all, assisting in her surgery, rushing to the 
hospital to comfort her in the middle of the 
night, even when the problem was not relat- 
ed to cancer. 

Today, Harris proclaims herself pretty 
healthy. I think it's because of Dr. Wallace's 
terrific psychological approach as much аз 
anything else. He never seemed to panic. He 
always gave the impression that there was 
hope down the road. 

There's nothing that's too much trouble 
for him," Harris continues. “Опсе, I was hav- 
ing a hard time with another problem, tach- 
ycardia. I called him in the middle of the 
night. He had already called the hospital and 
made arrangements for me to be admitted. 
He had had his typically long day, making 
rounds in the morning, seeing patients all 
afternoon. But he was on his way. He intro- 
duced me to the cardiologists and made sure 
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everything was okay. The fact that Dr. Wal- 
lace was there when it wasn’t even his prob- 
lem was so reassuring. That’s the kind of 
doctor he is." 

Dr. Harold James Wallace, Jr., a well- 
known figure at the Rutland Regional Medi- 
cal Center where he established the Commu- 
nity Cancer Center, has been chosen the 1993 
Vermonter of the Year, an annual recogni- 
tion of a distinguished Vermonter by The 
Rutland Herald and The Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. 

In this time when health-care reform has 
captured the attention of both the state and 
the nation, when the medical profession has 
been attacked as venal and self-serving, Har- 
old James Wallace Jr. proves to us that a 
physician can be both at the forefront of his 
field and devoted to his patients—a scientist 
with the values of a family doctor on a house 
call. 

Very recently, Wallace has been named ex- 
ecutive officer for the Cancer and Leukemia 
Group B clinical research program at 
Dartmount Medical School—a consortium of 
27 member-institutions from coast-to-coast, 
themselves connected to more than 200 hos- 
pitals and universities where 1,700 oncol- 
ogists work and study. 

“It's a whole new age of science," says 
Wallace, excited with the potential that this 
linking of clinical research projects in 
microbiology, molecular genetics and pre- 
ventative medicine could mean for the fu- 
ture treatment and prevention of cancers. 

Wallace, 63 years old, is a soft-speaking, 
unassuming man with a balding head, cheer- 
ful face and a direct gaze. He knows illness 
and the medical profession from both sides. 
His right arm was paralyzed as a result of 
childhood polio. In 1967, he lost his left leg to 
cancer. Until the very day of his surgery, 
Wallace the oncologist, has never considered 
the possibility that the tumor on his left 
shin bone was malignant. It was—a fact he 
learned only upon awaking from the surgery. 

Perhaps because he has known personal ad- 
versity, Wallace emotes a kind of even-tem- 
pered optimism. His energy isn't flashy but, 
judging by his accomplishments, it is con- 
stant and efficient. 

In 1979, after a successful career as a re- 
searcher at some of America's most pres- 
tigious research centers, Wallace realized 
that he missed more direct contact with pa- 
tients. He had discovered that the higher he 
rose in the medical-research hierarchy, the 
fewer patients he had time to see. 

"And that," says Wallace, wasn't what I 
went to medical school for." 

At the same time, he looked at National 
Cancer Institute numbers and realized that 
80 percent of the cancer patients in the coun- 
try were being treated at small community 
hospitals while the nation's cancer special- 
ists and its best treatment equipment and 
drugs were centered at the big university 
hospitals located in urban settings. 

For example, Rutland, Vermont's second 
city, had a modern hospital with a well- 
trained staff but had no oncologist and no 
radiation and chemotherapy treatment pro- 
grams prior to 1979. Cancer patients from 
Rutland had to travel to Burlington or Han- 
over for treatment, at considerable physical 
and financial expense to themselves and 
their families. 

Wallace wanted to establish a cancer- 
treatment program connected to a commu- 
nity hospital. He talked with the National 
Cancer Institute about creating a pilot pro- 
gram that would bring the latest drugs and 
treatment protocol, even experimental drugs 
and procedures in the final stage of testing, 
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directly to patients living far from a univer- 
sity hospital. 

With the blessings of the National Cancer 
Institute, he started looking around for the 
right community. Having spent his high 
school years in St. Albans, Wallace, a native 
of Utica, N.Y., knew Vermont well. Much of 
his academic work had been at the univer- 
sity of Vermont. And there was Rutland 
without an oncologist. 

It took Wallace 10 more years to realize his 
dream of creating the Community Cancer 
Center at the Rutland Regional Medical Cen- 
ter. Approval hearings before the Vermont 
Health Policy Corp. review board took two 
years. Working with hospital staff and ex- 
perts in the field, even architects, Wallace 
was involved in all aspects of the creation of 
the facility. 

For much of the 10 years between his arriv- 
al and the opening of the cancer wing, Wal- 
lace and his right-hand-woman, his wife 
Dottie, ran what they call а “Мот and Pop" 
operation out of a tiny office on Allen 
Street. the two staffed the office, Dottie 
doing paperwork in the mornings and setting 
up appointments while Wallace made his 
rounds. Then, working as a team, they would 
treat patients in the afternoon, with Dottie 
mixing chemotherapy drugs. One or the 
other would administer the drugs and stay 
with sick patients through the afternoon. 

The Community Cancer Center opened in 
1989—a state-of-the-art complex where pa- 
tients can be examined, receive treatment 
and attend seminars, where the local Tumor 
Board meets to review current cases and a 
variety of studies are being conducted. These 
currently include scientific investigations 
into prevention of breast and prostate can- 
cer, the administration of experimental can- 
cer-prevention drugs and quality of life stud- 


ies. 

And despite his heady, new responsibilities 
at Dartmouth, Wallace remains connected to 
the Rutland hospital, spending Friday after- 
noons and weekends on call, doing consult- 
ative work and—his favorite part—making 
rounds and checking in on patients. 

“That is what being a doctor is all about, 
isn't it?“ asked Wallace. 

Shirley Rosen of Mendon was one of Dr. 
Wallace’s pioneers. Diagnosed with breast 
cancer in April 1983, Rosen also has signs of 
cancer in seven of her 27 lymph nodes. 

"It looked pretty grim," said Wallace. 

Rosen's treatment included a full year of 
chemotherapy. When her veins failed and she 
needed another way to receive the drugs, Dr. 
Wallace was able to get permission for her to 
be the first person in New England to test a 
Port-A-Cath, a device inserted into the chest 
through which drugs were administered. She 
wore the thing for four years, a kind of secu- 
rity blanket. 

“He sat with you or his wife and gave you 
your treatment. Га bring my poodle to treat- 
ment. He didn’t care. You could call that 
man up at any time. One day he saw me at 
2:30 in the afternoon and then again later for 
a second appointment to talk about the 
game plan for my treatment.” 

After her surgeries, Rosen returned to 
work, taking naps when she was tired. Over 
and over she told herself, I'm not sick.“ 

“When I lost my hair, that was the worst. 
That was a day I cried. I called Dr. Wallace. 
I bet he still remembers my treatment 
plan," she says. 

He does. 

Today, Rosen keeps a busy schedule, run- 
ning an accounting firm with her husband, 
Howard, attending several aerobics classes a 
week. She lifts weights and works our with 
sports equipment. 
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Rosen gave up red meat when she came 
down with cancer, limits fats and dairy prod- 
ucts, all with the support of her doctor. 

Rosen recalls that Wallace cautioned not 
to think of her disease as fatal. "It may not 
even be chronic," she says he told her. 
"Heart problems are chronic. Diabetes is 
chronic. The power of positive thinking is 
real. If you don't feel rapport, a certain cha- 
risma with your doctor, it's impossible to 
know you can get better. To heal you have to 
have confidence in your healer. I had an 
awful good helper. 

"Dr. Wallace has that tremendous cha- 
risma, He's a tremendous listener. He's al- 
ways there when you need him," said Rosen, 
who currently takes tamoxifen. The chemi- 
cal, which blocks the effect of estrogen on 
cancer cells, is available to Rutland area pa- 
tients who qualify under one of the dozens of 
pilot programs that Wallace was able to 
bring to the Rutland hospital. 

One of the clinical trials that the Rutland 
hospital is conducting aims to determine if 
low-fat diets reduce hormone levels and can- 
cer risks. 

Participants include women who have had 
breast cancer and exceed recommended body 
weight by more than 10 percent. They are 
asked to reduce their fat intake while the 
hospital keeps track of their hormone levels. 

"Low fat diets reduce the risk of cancer," 
notes Wallace. "High fat increases the risk 
of recurrences of cancer.“ 

Wallace graduated from the University of 
Vermont ín 1954 and graduated cum laude in 
1958 from the UVM School of Medicine. In 
the last months of his last year of medical 
studies, he saw two nurses walking down a 
hall at Mary Fletcher Hospital. One caught 
his eye; it was Dottie. 

There was an upcoming social event and it 
was generally accepted that senior medical 
students would bring a date, but Wallace was 
shy. 
“That was my first venture in dating. I had 
pretty much had my nose to the grindstone 
but а spark had been lit," he says. 

“Не does things when the pressure is on," 
laughs Dottie. 

A friend helped arrange the date and the 
rest, as the expression goes, is history. 

The couple married in 1959 and had three 
children: Harold James Wallace III, a radi- 
ation oncologist at Cape Cod Hospital in 
Hyannis; Elizabeth Marie Morton, the super- 
visor of in-patient registration at Rutland 
Regional Medical Center; and John Hill Wal- 
lace, a para-legal working in a law office in 
Washington, D.C. 

Wallace had initially thought he needed to 
go straight into a high-powered medical in- 
ternship after he graduated from medical 
School but he didn't get accepted where he 
wanted to go and ended up doing his intern- 
ship and residency at Mary Fletcher Hos- 
pital. 

“It was the best thing for me, taught me 
everything happens for the best. It showed 
me all sides of medicine," he said. 

But hormone and chemotherapy treat- 
ments were just coming onto the scene, and 
the young Dr. Wallace was interested in 
learning an overall view of the disease and 
its care. In 1962, he became a senior research 
fellow at the Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
tute in Buffalo, part of a clinical-research 
project funded by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. Roswell Park combined clinical or 
technical programs in which the newest 
drugs and treatments were tested and admin- 
istered directly to patients. 

Here, Wallace undertook two years of 
training in the new expanding science of on- 
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cology, the technical name for the treatment 
of cancer. Wallace’s mentor was Dr. Jim Hol- 
land, whom Wallace describes as a leader in 
the research into new treatments and doses 
of drugs for battling cancer. Holland went on 
to become chairman of the cancer-treatment 
department at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York City. 

In 1964, Wallace returned to the University 
of Vermont Medical School to bring some of 
what he had learned at Roswell to the new 
students. He was the first medical oncologist 
in Burlington, and his duties included teach- 
ing the new science of oncology to UVM 
medical students as well as the direct care of 
patients at Mary Fletcher and DeGoesbriand 
Hospital. 

Three years later, Wallace began to suffer 
from swelling and pain in his left leg. When 
he went in for a biopsy, however, cancer was 
the furthest thing from his mind. 

“T was a medical oncologist and I went 
into the surgery never thinking it could be 
malignant. I never realized how powerful de- 
nial was. I woke up coming from the operat- 
ing room on my way to the radiation room 
with a tourniquet still on the leg. After that, 
I was sick from infection and they had to 
amputate above the knee. I was out, totally 
out of commission, for about a week," he re- 
calls. 

Dottie remembers that as “а terrible time. 
Jim was so sick and we were во busy with 
these little children." 

Today, he says, a smaller biopsy, better ra- 
diation treatment procedures and chemo- 
therapy probably would have saved the leg. 

Wallace was in a wheelchair for about six 
months while he recuperated and learned 
how to use his prosthesis, but he still worked 
part time. 

“Dottie would cart me to the hospital. We 
would go in through the emergency room 
and would make the rounds. I was doing clin- 
ical teaching with the students. We had no 
cancer wing then so the patients were on six 
floors in two units.“ he says. 

“We'd pick him up with one child helping 
to push the wheelchair, one carrying the 
briefcase and one in his lap," says Dottie. 
“They were little but they were a big help. 
Once that first bad week was over, there was 
never any question he was going to make it. 
Realizing that put things into perspective. 
We don't worry about the small things." 

“I learned to walk with the prosthesis fair- 
ly quickly," adds Wallace. "I couldn't use а 
cane very well, because I needed my good 
hand to carry my briefcase. There was no 
question I had to walk, so I had to wing it. 
I haven't used a wheelchair since.“ 

Cindy Polcaro of West Rutland was only 29 
when she was diagnosed with breast cancer 
in June 1988. Like the other patients, she re- 
members the date of her surgery, the day her 
right breast was removed. 

For Polcaro, being fitted with a breast im- 
plant was an important part in her healing. 
But soon after the operation, she developed 
problems and had trouble breathing. She had 
а blood clot on her lung, was admitted to the 
hospital and given blood thinners to dissolve 
the clot. 

Unfortunately, Polcaro developed an infec- 
tion and the prosthesis had to be surgically 
removed. It was like losing it twice.“ says 
Polcaro. “І needed more surgery. In all, I had 
seven operations and chemotherapy for а 
year." 

Chemotherapy sometimes decreases а 
woman's ability to have children but Polcaro 
was lucky. Almost three years ago, she had 
a baby boy. 

"I was really mad when I heard Dr. Wal- 
lace was leaving," Polcaro says. “I remem- 
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ber him when I found out about the cancer. 
I was a wreck. He said, Lou look like I did 
25 to 30 years ago.' That put things in per- 
spective. He said, ‘You're here, aren't you?“ I 
think if you trust in your doctor, well, I was 
trusting him with my life and he fulfilled my 
trust. He was a big asset to me. Still is." 

"I think a positive attitude helps and the 
things that promote that are important," 
Wallace says, defusing the moment of sad- 
ness. 

"Why don't you just say what it is you 
give—tender loving care," Polcaro rejoins. 

After his own cancer operation, Wallace 
was concerned about his stamina and his 
ability to keep up a hectic pace so he went 
to Roswell Park to talk to his old mentors 
who invited him back as acting chief of the 
department of medicine. 

“We had a strong interest in treating leu- 
kemia and using brand new drugs in the ini- 
tial tests on humans. The treatment for leu- 
kemia in children had advanced tremen- 
dously. We were seeing 50 percent success 
rates in children and were beginning to find 
successful treatments for acute leukemia in 
adults. 

"In the early 19705, we developed the 
standard doses and chemotherapy still in use 
today for some of the new drugs being tried 
on humans for the first time. We were one of 
four institutions in the country selected to 
do the trials,“ he said. 

A colleague led the tests on Platinol, the 
standard drug used now to treat for testicu- 
lar, ovarian, lung, head and neck cancer. 
"It's one of the best and does result in cures. 
It was astounding, a big event in our sci- 
entific life," Wallace said. 

What Wallace and the other scientists were 
learning was how cancer cells differ from 
normal cells and in what ways they were 
more susceptible to injury. These various 
drugs that were being developed led to better 
and better ways of selectively killing off 
cancer cells by interfering with their genetic 
makeup or their metabolism or by stimulat- 
ing them to self-destruct. 

In 1975, Wallace took a year's sabbatical 
from Roswell to study and do research at the 
National Cancer Institute while he developed 
his idea about bringing research and ad- 
vanced treatment programs directly into 
communities. 

After a few years more at Roswell, he was 
ready to come to Rutland and get back into 
the daily care of patients. 

Dottie Wallace says the phone didn't ring 
for the first week they were open in their 
new office here. But once the phone began 
ringing, it never stopped. 

"I was the only help he could afford ini- 
tially," she says, jokingly. Even so, the cou- 
ple dipped into their savings to keep the of- 
fice open in the initial year. 

"Dottie was nurse, secretary and account- 
ant. She started the lab work. She mixed the 
drugs. Between us, we'd give the chemo- 
therapy," says Wallace. 

One of the problems at the time was that 
oncology wasn't recognized as a specialty by 
the insurance companies. At the same time, 
Medicare and insurance reimbursements 
were often made at a rate below cost espe- 
cially when it came to reimbursement for 
the expensive chemotherapy drugs that Wal- 
lace was treating patients with. 

"We didn't research this very well before 
we came here. We hadn't even thought about 
it. The hospital could get the drugs cheaper 
but they couldn't sell them to us because 
then they might be perceived as competing 
with the drug stores.“ recalls Dottie. 

Much of it was trial and error. The first pa- 
tient took two days to get started on treat- 
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ment because of the paperwork and protocol 
required by the National Cancer Institute. 
But that woman, a breast cancer patient who 
took part in a clinical study of adjuvant, is 
fine today, 14 years later. Adjuvant is now a 
standard treatment for breast cancer. 

"It's always nice to have your first case a 
success, he jokes. 

Says Dottie: “Не had thought private prac- 
tice would be relatively easy in comparison 
to what he had been doing. We were both 
pretty surprised with how much we were 
needed.“ 

"So I didn't get to play golf; I didn't go to 
the race track. And I don't have weekends 
off," says Wallace. But I don't mind. I once 
tried to be an antique dealer. But things got 
busier and busier and the antique business 
got left behind.“ 

Before coming to Rutland, Wallace had a 
goal of establishing a statewide clinical on- 
cology program that would organize all the 
oncologists in the state not affiliated with 
the University of Vermont. Then, there were 
four oncologists in Vermont who weren't 
UVM faculty. Now, there are seven and three 
more oncologists are joining Vermont hos- 
pitals over the next few months. 

Called the Green Mountain Oncology 
Group, the network links cancer specialists 
working in Bennington, Montpelier, Rutland 
and Burlington. They can compare cases, 
share data and the results of various clinical 
tests and work cooperatively in treating 
complex cases. 

Once the Rutland cancer center was up and 
running, Wallace began looking for another 
oncologist to share duties with, someone he 
might trust to take over the center eventu- 
ally. It took two years of reviewing resumes 
and interviewing candidates before Wallace 
and other members of the hospital's selec- 
tion team chose Dr. Allan D. Eisemann, a 
graduate of Stanford and Kansas University, 
to join the oncology staff. 

Eisemann says it was Wallace who drew 
him to Vermont. 

*Because of him, there had been a strong 
foundation established here, the integration 
of all the non-university oncologists in Ver- 
mont in an effort to continue clinical re- 
search," notes Eisemann who was attracted 
to the research components of Rutland's can- 
cer center. 

At the same time, he says, there was com- 
munity here, something often lacking in 
large medical centers in big communities. 

Eisemann is interested in continuing to 
emphasize these two aspects of the cancer 
center. He says that because of Wallace's 
work, the Ruthland hospital has a proven 
track record of showing it can conform to 
the government regulations regarding re- 
search protocol. 

"It makes it easier to stay in the research 
programs," he says. 

According to Priscilla Constantino, direc- 
tor of oncology services at the Rutland hos- 
pital, the center was recently selected to 
conduct breast and prostate cancer preven- 
tion control studies. 

Constantino says Wallace will be a tough 
act to follow. 

"Most rural areas don't even have their 
own oncologists. By bringing the Community 
Cancer Center together with the hospital, ra- 
diation therapy and chemotherapy all lo- 
cated in the same area, we have rapid refer- 
ral and treatment back and forth," she says. 

"By bringing in the research part of it in, 
Dr. Wallace made it possible for people in 
this area to have the most up-to-date treat- 
ments. At the same time, there's a collabo- 
rative relationship with Hospice and the 
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Rutland Area Visiting Nurses. I had never 
seen anyone collaborate all those services all 
together under one roof," says Constantino 
who came here from a hospital in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area. 

Before Eisemann was hired the game plan 
had been for Wallace and a second oncologist 
to staff the center and for a third oncologist 
to be hired as Wallace phased out his hours 
at the hospital. 

“It took two years to find the right medi- 
cal oncologist. We wanted someone with a 
high quality of knowledge, an interest in re- 
search, a desire to work with other 
oncologists along with a warm, caring per- 
sonality,’’ says Constantino. 

“When we found Dr. Eisemann, what we 
liked about him was that he was a younger 
version of Dr. Wallace in many respects,” 
she says. 

Eisemann is expanding оп Wallace's 
dreams, bringing his own interest into out- 
reach and consumer education to the com- 
munity. Now, for example, Rutland hospital 
is the only hospital in Vermont to offer free 
breast-cancer screening clinics. 

Wallace's career had also been interwoven 
with that of Rutland Hospice, the group that 
offers a variety of services to friends and 
families caring for terminally ill loved ones 
at home. Wallace was a founding member of 
Hospice and remains its medical director. 

A year ago last September, Wallace saw a 
notice in a newsletter that Dr. Ross McIn- 
tyre was looking for an executive officer to 
organize the Cancer and Leukemia Group B 
research program at Dartmouth. Wallace 
knew McIntyre from Roswell Park. 

"It hit me. I was beginning to wonder what 
I was going to do next. Dr. Eisemann was 
coming. He is an excellent oncologist and I 
felt comfortable with him. I was 63 and I 
knew I wanted to make a change by age 65. 
I thought, ‘I could do Dartmouth'."' 

Wallace thinks of this new move as an- 
other full circle in his career. Again, he is 
back in the clinical laboratory. This time, 
however, he spends most of his day with his 
computer communicating with scientists all 
across the nation. 

As he sits in his comfortable living room, 
the laptop computer that links him to the 
Rutland hospital and the Dartmouth labora- 
tory at rest on à table in another room, Wal- 
lace talks with emotion about the future. 

"It's a whole new age of science," he says, 
talking of the anticipation with which sci- 
entists are now competing to be the first to 
detect the gene that causes breast cancer. 

"With that, we'l be able to identify the 
five percent of women with the genetic 
change in the gene that puts them at risk. 
Another five percent of them will have other 
changes placing them at risk as well. If we 
can change certain factors, certain environ- 
mental factors, and take other preventive 
measures while at the same time providing 
counseling and support services for those at 
risk, we can save lives," he says. 

"We've made great strides in curing can- 
cer, but we need to do more to prevent can- 
cer. That's the area I'm working in now," 
says Wallace. That's the future.“ 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
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from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


1993 ANNUAL REPORT ON ALAS- 
KAS MINERAL RESOURCES 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 88 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1993 Annual 
Report on Alaska’s Mineral Resources, 
as required by section 1011 of the Alas- 
ka National Interest Lands Conserva- 
tion Act (Public Law 96-487; 16 U.S.C. 
3151). This report contains pertinent 
public information relating to minerals 
in Alaska gathered by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, and other Federal agencies. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 22, 1994. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE RADI- 
ATION CONTROL FOR HEALTH 
AND SAFETY ACT FOR CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1992—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 89 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 540 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 360qq) (previously section 
360D of the Public Health Service Act), 
I am submitting the report of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices regarding the administration of 
the Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968 during calendar year 
1992. 

The report recommends the repeal of 
section 540 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act that requires the 
completion of this annual report. All 
the information found in this report is 
available to the Congress on а more 
immediate basis through the Center for 
Devices and Radiological Health tech- 
nical reports, the Radiological Health 
Bulletin and other publicly available 
sources. This annual report serves lit- 
tle useful purpose and diverts Agency 
resources from more productive activi- 
ties. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 22, 1994. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Special report entitled Report on Legisla- 
tive Activities of the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources, United States Senate, 
During the One Hundred Second Congress, 
1991-92" (Report No. 103-227.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
January 5, 1994, the Secretary of the 
Senate, on February 11, 1994, during the 
adjournment of the Senate, received a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the House has 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3759) mak- 
ing emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had signed the following 
enrolled bill: 

H.R. 3759. An Act making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Under the authority of the order of 
January 5, 1994, the enrolled bill was 
signed on February 11, 1994, during the 
adjournment of the Senate, by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore (Mr. 
CONRAD). 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-2161. A communication from the Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic En- 
ergy), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to chemical/biological defense 
research, development, test and evaluation 
activities for fiscal year 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

EC-2162. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance Agen- 
cy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on analysis and description of services for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-2163. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of Defense (Environ- 
mental Security), transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Тһе Performance of 
Department of Defense Commercial Activi- 
ties"; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2164. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of a Presidential Determination 
relative to the START treaties; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-2165. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report on the National 
Transportation Safety Board's Recommenda- 
tions for calendar year 1993; to the Commit- 
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tee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

ЕС-2166. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report entitled Improve- 
ments to Hazardous Materials Identification 
Systems"; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2167. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report entitled Auto- 
motive Fuel Economy Program"; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-2168. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report entitled Railroad 
Financial Assistance"; to the Committee оп 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2169. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Vice President (Government and Public 
Affairs), National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

ЕС-2170. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Visiting 
Committee on Advanced Technology of the 
National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2171. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice relative to the submarine 
Blueback; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

ЕС-2172. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Personnel and 
Readiness), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report relative to the promotion of officers; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

ЕС-2173. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port on health and safety activities for cal- 
endar year 1993; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

ЕС-2174. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant General Counsel, Department of 
Energy, transmitting, pursuant to law, no- 
tice of meetings relating to the Inter- 
national Energy Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2175. A communication from the En- 
ergy Information Administrator, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled Annual Energy Out- 
look 1994”; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2176. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “1992 Annual Report on 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Management 
Progress“; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2177. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the clean up of hazardous 
waste sites for fiscal year 1991; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-2178. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to reviews of constructed civil 
works projects; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-2179. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled Overweight 
Vehicles—Penalties and Permits" for fiscal 
year 1992; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 
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ЕС-2180. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Commission for fis- 
cal year 1992; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2181. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, Reports of Building Project Surveys for 
Ames, IA; Lower Manhattan, NY; Upper 
Manhattan, NY; and Amarillo, TX; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works 

ЕС-2182. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a study entitled Safety of Shipments 
of Plutonium by Sea;" to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2183. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice of expansion of the U.S. 
support of the United Nations and North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization efforts in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

ЕС-2184. A communication from the Chair 
of the Advisory Council on Unemployment 
Compensation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the first interim report and гес- 
ommendations; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

ЕС-2185. A communication from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
Treasury Bulletin; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

ЕС-2186. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Board for International 
Broadcasting, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report on Radio Free Europe/Radio Lib- 
erty, Inc. for fiscal year 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2187. A communication from the Solici- 
tor of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1993; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2188. A communication from the Chair- 
person of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for calendar year 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2189. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1993; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2190. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, a draft of proposed legislation enti- 
tled Head Start Act Amendments of 1994”; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-2191. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Federal Holiday Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report relative to the 
Commission's complicity with sections 2 and 
4 of the Federal Managers’ Financial Integ- 
rity Act; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-2192. A communication from the Chief 
Financial Officer of the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Bank's annual report for fiscal 
year 1992; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2193. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Barry M. Goldwater 
Scholarship and Excellence in Education 
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Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Inspector General 
for calendar year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2194. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a fiscal year 1993 report relative to 
the Inspector General Act Amendments; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2195. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the fiscal year 1993 an- 
nual report on the Federal Equal Oppor- 
tunity Recruitment Program; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2196. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Administrative Conference 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the General Serv- 
ice Administration’s audit coverage of the 
Conference under the requirements of the In- 
spector General Act Amendments; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2197. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, a report relative to an examination of 
internal rulemaking process; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2198. A communication from the Chair- 
person of the Appraisal Subcommittee of the 
Federal Financial Institution Examination 
Council, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to compliance with the Inspec- 
tor General Act for fiscal year 1992; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2199. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Harry S. Truman 
Scholarship Foundation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to compliance 
with the Inspector General Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2200. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the assignment or detail of General Account- 
ing Office employees to congressional com- 
mittees; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2201. A communication from the Chief 
Financial Officer of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Company's balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2202. A communication from the Vice 
Chairman of the Postal Rate Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Commission's compliance with 
the Inspector General Act; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2203. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Harry S. Truman 
Scholarship Foundation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to the Foun- 
dation's compliance with the Federal Man- 
agers' Integrity Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2204. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant io law, a report relative to compliance 
with the Inspector General Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2205. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled Audit of 
Contracts Between the Agency for HIV/AIDS 
and the Whitman Walker Clinic;" to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2206. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
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Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the operation of the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-2207. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, General Account- 
ing Office reports from the month of January 
1994; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-2208. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Postal Rate Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, an order adopting 
a final rule relative to rate filings; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2209. A communication from the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Corporation for Na- 
tional and Community Service, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the Corporation’s compliance with the In- 
spector General Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2210. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States Commission for the 
Preservation of America’s Heritage Abroad, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Commission's compliance with 
the Inspector General Act; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 


——— 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PELL (by request): 

S. 1856. A bill entitled the “Реасе, Prosper- 
ity, and Democracy Act of 1994”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
CHAFEE): 

5. 1857. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to assist in carrying out the North American 
Wetlands Conservation Act for fiscal year 
1995 through fiscal year 2000, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and Mr. 
DANFORTH): 

S. 1858. A bill to amend the Trade Act of 
1974 to make super 301" permanent; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. 
GREGG, and Mr. BUMPERS): 

S. 1859. A bill to terminate the Department 
of Energy's program to promote the use of 
liquid metal reactors for the disposal of 
high-level radioactive waste; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PELL (by request): 

S. 1856. A bill entitled the ‘Peace, 
Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 
1994”; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

PEACE, PROSPERITY AND DEMOCRACY ACT OF 

1994 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, by request, 
I introduce for appropriate reference а 
bill entitled the “Реасе, Prosperity, 
and Democracy Act of 1994.” 

This proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Department of State, 
and I am introducing it in order that 
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there may be a specific bill to which 

Members of the Senate and the public 

may direct their attention and com- 

ments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

І ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD at this point, 
together with the sectional analysis 
and the letter from the Secretary of 
State, which has received on February 
2, 1994. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1856 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Реасе, Pros- 
perity, and Democracy Act of 1994.” 

БЕС. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

The table of contents of this Act is as fol- 
lows: 

Бес. 3. Statement of policy. 

TITLE I-SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER 1—SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 1101. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 1102. Policies concerning sustainable de- 
velopment programs. 

Sec. 1103. Voluntary cooperation in develop- 
ment. 

Sec. 1104. Microenterprise and other credit 
programs. 

Sec. 1105. Availability of funds. 

CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR 
AFRICA 

Sec. 1201. Sustainable development programs 

for Sub-Saharan Africa. 
CHAPTER 3—ROLE OF RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 1301. Statement of policy regarding role 
of International Financial In- 
stitutions. 

Sec. 1302. Statement of policy regarding role 
of Peace Corps. 

Sec. 1303. Statement of policy regarding role 
of African Development and 
Inter-American Foundations. 

Sec. 1304. Statement of policy regarding role 
of Pubic Law 480 Non-Emer- 
gency Title II and Title III Pro- 
grams. 

TITLE II—BUILDING DEMOCRACY 
Sec. 2001. Findings and statement of policy. 
CHAPTER 1—PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 
Subchapter A—Countries in Transition 

Sec. 2101. Authority. 

Sec. 2102. Objectives and types of assistance. 

Sec. 2103. Availability of funds; authorities. 

Subcapter B—Independent States of the 

Former Soviet Union 

Sec. 2201. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 2202. Availability of funds. 

Subchapter C—Central and Eastern Europe 

Sec. 2301. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 2302. Availability of funds. 

CHAPTER 2—INFORMATION AND 
EXCHANGE 

Sec. 2401. Policy. 

TITLE III—PROMOTING PEACE 

Sec. 3001. Statement of Policy. 
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CHAPTER 1—PEACEKEEPING AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS 
Sec. 3101. Statement of policy. 
Sec. 3102. General authority. 
Sec. 3103. Drawdown authorities. 
CHAPTER 2—NONPROLIFERATION AND 
DISARMAMENT FUND 


Sec. 3201. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 3202. Provision of assistance. 

Sec. 3203. Availability of Funds. 

Sec. 3204. Drawdown authorities. 

CHAPTER 3—REGIONAL PEACE, 
SECURITY AND DEFENSE COOPERATION 

Sec. 3301. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 3302. Authority and purposes. 

Sec. 3303. Considerations in providing defense 

cooperation assistance. 

Sec. 3304. Availability of funds. 

CHAPTER 4—INTERNATIONAL NARCOT- 
ICS TRAFFICKING, TERRORISM AND 
CRIME PREVENTION 

Sec. 3401. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 3402. Authorities. 

Sec. 3403. Provisions related to anti-narcot- 

ics programs. 

Sec. 3404. Provisions related to law enforce- 

ment training. 

Sec. 3405. Waiver of certain restrictions on 

assistance. 

Sec. 3406. Availability of funds. 

TITLE IV—PROVIDING HUMANITARIAN 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 4001. Statement of policy. 

CHAPTER 1—REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 4101. Statement of policy and purposes. 
Sec. 4102. Availability of funds. 

CHAPTER 2—DISASTER ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 4201. Policy. 

Sec. 4202. Authority to provide assistance. 

Sec. 4203. Availability of funds. 


CHAPTER 3—EMERGENCY FOOD 


ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 4301. Statement of policy regarding 
emergency food assistance 


under Public Law 480, Title II. 
TITLE V—PROMOTING GROWTH 
THROUGH TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
Sec. 5001. Statement of policy. 


CHAPTER 1—OVERSEAS PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

Sec. 5101. Purpose and policy. 

Sec. 5102. Investment insurance, financing, 
and other programs. 

Sec. 5103. Enhancing private political risk in- 
surance industry. 

Sec. 5104. Issuing authority and reserves. 

Sec. 5105. Guidelines and requirements for 
OPIC support. 


CHAPTER 2—TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 


Sec. 5201. Purposes. 
Sec. 5202. Authority to provide assistance. 
Sec. 5203. Availability of funds. 


CHAPTER 3—ROLE OF RELATED 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 5301. Statement of policy regarding role 
of Public Law 480 Title I pro- 


grams. 
Sec. 5302. Statement of policy regarding role 
of Export-Import Bank. 


TITLE VI—ADVANCING DIPLOMACY 

Sec. 6001. Statement of policy. 

TITLE VII—SPECIAL AUTHORITIES, RE- 
STRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE, AND RE- 
PORTS 
CHAPTER 1—SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 7101. Authority to transfer between ac- 

counts. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


7102. Special waiver authority. 

7103. Unanticipated contingencies. 

7104. Assistance for law enforcement 
agencies. 

7105. Termination expenses. 

7106. Exemption of assistance through 
nongovernmental organizations 
from restrictions. 


. 707. Exemption of training activities 


from prohibitions. 


. 7108. Nonapplicability to defense assist- 


ance of certain neutrality act 
provisions. 


. 7109. Exemption from prohibitions for 


assistance to address certain 
special needs. 


. 7110. Authority to conduct reimbursable 


programs. 


7111. Drawdown authority. 
. 7112. Interest accruing to nongovern- 


mental organizations. 


. 7113. Development education. 
. 7114. Strengthening the capacity of non- 


governmental organizations, in- 
cluding research and  edu- 
cational institutions. 


. 7115. Violations of international human- 


itarian law. 


. 7116. Laws relating to contracts and 


government expenditures. 


. 7117. Transportation charges incurred 


by the Red Cross and non- 
governmental organizations. 
CHAPTER 2—RESTRICTIONS ON 
ASSISTANCE 


. 7201. Ineligible countries. 
. 7202. Impact of foreign assistance pro- 


grams on jobs in the United 
States. 


. 7203. Family planning activities. 
. 7204. Competition with United States 


exports. 


. 7205. Nuclear nonproliferation. 
. 7206. Major illicit drug producing and 


drug transit countries. 


. T207. Assistance for elections. 
. 7208. Assignment of personnel. 
. 7209. Assistance limited to economic 


programs. 


. 7210. Impact of sustainable development 


assistance on environment and 
natural resources. 
CHAPTER 3—REPORTS AND 
NOTIFICATIONS TO CONGRESS 


7301. Congressional presentation docu- 
ments. 

7302. Human rights policy and reports. 

7303. International narcotics control re- 
port. 

7304. Annual allocation report. 

7305. Notification of program changes. 

7306. Evaluation and monitoring of pro- 
gram performance. 


TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


CHAPTER 1—EXERCISE AND 
COORDINATION OF FUNCTIONS 


8101. Delegations by the President. 

8102. Role of the Secretary of State. 

8103. The Secretary of Defense. 

8104. United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

8105. The Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

8106. Authority to establish offices 
abroad. 

8107. Presidential findings and deter- 
minations. 


CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTHORITIES 


Subchapter A—General Authorities 


8201. Allocation of funds and reimburse- 
ment among agencies. 
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Sec. 8202. General authorities. 
Sec. 8203, Authorized administrative uses of 
funds. 
Subchapter B—Department of Defense 
Administrative Authorities 

Sec. 8211. Administrative Expenses. 

Sec. 8212. End use and retransfer assurances. 

Sec. 8213. Approval of third country trans- 

fers. 

Sec. 8214. Exchange training. 

CHAPTER 3—SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
AND AUTHORITIES RELATING TO AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND LOCAL CUR- 
RENCIES 

Subchapter A—Provisions Relating to 
Appropriations 

Sec. 8301. Requirement for authorization of 

appropriations. 

8302. Authority for extended period of 

availability of appropriations. 

. 8303. Reduction in earmarks. 

. 8304. Obligation upon apportionment. 

Subchapter B—Local Currencies 

. 8311. Use of certain foreign currencies. 

. 8312. Interest on U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rency proceeds. 

CHAPTER 4—PROCUREMENT AND 
DISPOSITION OF ARTICLES 

. 8401. Use of private enterprise. 

. 8402. Procurement standards and proce- 
dures. 

. 8403. Shipping on United States vessels. 

. 8404. Excess and other available prop- 
erty. 

. 8405. Grant transfers of excess defense 
articles. 

. 8406. Stockpiling of defense articles for 
foreign countries. 

. 8407. Location of stockpiles. 

. 8408. Additions to war reserve stocks. 

. 8409. Retention and use of certain items 
and funds. 

CHAPTER 5—PERSONNEL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Subchapter A—General 

. 8501. Statutory officers in the United 
States Agency for International 
Development. 

. 8502. Employment of personnel. 

. 8503. Experts, consultants, and retired 
officers. 

. 8504. Detail of personnel to foreign gov- 
ernments and international or- 
ganizations. 

. 8505. Head of offices abroad. 


Sec. 


Sec. 8506. Chairman of OECD Development 
Assistance Committee. 

Sec. 8507. Assignment of DOD personnel to 
civil offices. 

Sec. 8508. Discrimination against United 
се. ege providing as- 
sista 

Sec. 8509. Availability of funds for operating 

penses generally. 

Sec. 8510. Availability of funds for operating 


expenses of the inspector gen- 


eral. 

Sec. 8511. Availability of funds. 

Subchapter B—Overseas Management of As- 
sistance and Sale Programs Administered 
Through the Department of Defense 

Sec. 8521. Authorized functions. 

Sec. 8522. Costs. 

Sec. 8523. Role of chief of mission 

Subchapter C—Administrative Provisions for 

the Trade and Development Agency 

Sec. 8531. Director and personnel 

Sec. 8532. Audits 

Sec. 8533. Annual report. 

Subchapter D—Administrative Provisions 
for the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration 

Sec. 8541. Stock of the Corporation. 
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8542. Organization and management. 

8543. Income and revenues. 

8544. General provisions relating to in- 
surance and financing program. 

8545. General provisions and powers. 

8546. Annual report; maintanence of in- 
formation. 

8547. Definitions. 


Subchapter E—Definitions and 
Miscellaneous Provisions 
8551. Definitions. 
8552, Activities under other laws not af- 
fected. 


TITLE IX—TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
PROVISIONS 
9101. Effective date. 
9102. Savings provisions. 
9103. Miscellaneous provisions. 
9104. Conforming and other amend- 
ments. 
9105. Transition rules for military as- 
sistance. 
Sec. 9106. Repeal of obsolete provisions. 


SEC. 3. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

Statement of Policy.— 

(1) The people of the United States are em- 
barking on a new era of domestic renewal 
that will draw strength through expanding 
cooperation abroad to advance United States 
economic and political interests and to meet 
the challenges of a new century. 

(2) The interests of the United States are 
best served by a community of nations that 
respects individual human rights and democ- 
racy, resolves conflicts peacefully, engages 
in free and open trade, uses the world’s lim- 
ited natural resources in a sustainable man- 
ner, and in which fundamental human needs 
are met. 

(3) Sustainable development is in the long- 
term interest of the United States because 
without such development, economic, politi- 
cal and security problems will multiply and 
generate future costs and burdens; and be- 
cause overpopulation and environmental de- 
struction threaten to undercut the best ef- 
forts of nations to build peace and prosper- 
ity. 

(4) Strengthening democracy and human 
rights advances United States interests: de- 
mocracies are conducive to free markets; 
they are more reliable partners, more recep- 
tive to cooperation in environmental protec- 
tion and other global problems, and less 
prone to wage war on each other or sponsor 
terrorism. Strengthening democracy is espe- 
cially critical to achieving what must re- 
main an overriding goal of the United 
States: helping to create a world in which re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms can flourish. 

(5) In this new era of more diffuse chal- 
lenges to the security of the United States, 
the United States recognizes the need to 
maintain and restore peace through arms 
control, nonproliferation, regional peace 
processes, and collective defense, efforts, and 
for continued vigilance against a wide-range 
of increasingly transnational security chal- 
lenges, including international narcotics 
trafficking, terrorism and other inter- 
national crime that affect the personal safe- 
ty of the people of the United States. 

(6) United States Government support for 
efforts to alleviate suffering and help people 
help themselves reflects the ideals of the 
people of the United States who have a long 
and unequaled record of responding quickly 
and substantially to humanitarian crises 
caused by natural and manmade disasters. 

(7) An open and growing world trading sys- 
tem will benefit United States workers 
through expanding global markets and cre- 


Sec. 
Sec. 
бес. 
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Бес. 
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ate a more prosperous and secure world. Pro- 
motion of broad-based economic growing in 
developing countries is an important means 
for expanding the fastest growing markets 
for United States exports. 

(8) Diplomacy effectively advances United 
States security and prosperity, meets long- 
term global challenges, and builds coopera- 
tive arrangements with allies and multilat- 
eral organizations. 

(9) Foreign assistance programs are in the 
national interest of the United States, and 
to meet the diverse challenges of a new cen- 
tury, the United States must command a full 
range of creative foreign policy tools to 
shape a comprehensive, long-term approach 
to promoting the United States national in- 
terests reflected in the objectives of this Act: 
Promoting Sustainable Development, Build- 
ing Democracy, Promoting Peace, Providing 
Humanitarian Assistance, Promoting 
Growth Through Trade and Investment, and 
Advancing Diplomacy. 

TITLE I—SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER 1—SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 

SEC, 1101, STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

Statement of Policy.— 

(1) United States prosperity and security 
in the Twenty-first Century will depend on 
the successful pursuit of global sustainable 
development based on an abiding commit- 
ment to democratic, free-market principles. 

(2) The transnational threats of persistent 
poverty, global environmental degradation 
and rapid population growth threaten to un- 
dercut the best efforts of the world commu- 
nity to ensure a more prosperous and peace- 
ful future. Addressing these threats will ге- 
quire, among other things, an appropriate 
mix of people-to-people, bilateral and multi- 
lateral assistance to complement local ac- 
tion. 

(3) The people of the United States have 
long demonstrated a moral commitment to 
help those in need and to provide assistance 
that reflects the traditional humanitarian 
ideals of the people of the United States. 

(4) The promotion of long-term, equitable, 
and environmentally sustainable develop- 
ment can help to prevent humanitarian cri- 
ses and to reduce the vulnerability of people, 
particularly children, to natural and man- 
made disasters, which are costly in terms of 
both human life and financial resources. 

(5) United States support for people-to-peo- 
ple, bilateral and multilateral sustainable 
development programs must, therefore, be 
targeted on broad-based, economic growth 
that reduces hunger and poverty, protects 
the environment, enhances human capabili- 
ties, upholds democratic values, and im- 
proves the quality of life for current genera- 
tions while preserving that opportunity for 
future generations through, among other 
things, helping the poor majority of women, 
men, and children in developing countries 
participate in the development process. 

(6) Sustainable development efforts will be 
significantly enhanced through the broad 
participation and active engagement of the 
United States-based private sector, including 
universities, labor unions, and private vol- 
untary organizations, and the people of each 
nation as producers, workers, and citizens of 
their communities, in shaping development 
policies and in defining, implementing, and 
evaluating programs and projects. 

(7) The ultimate measure of success of pro- 
grams under this title is to reach a point 
where improvements in the quality of life 
and the environment are such that assist- 
ance is no longer necessary and can be re- 
placed by new forms of diplomacy, coopera- 
tion and commerce. 
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SEC. 1102. POLICIES CONCERNING SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 

(a) PURPOSES OF SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS.—The promotion of sustain- 
able development is in the long-term inter- 
ests of the United States. Sustainable devel- 
opment signifies broad-based, economic 
growth which protects the environment, en- 
hances human capabilities, upholds demo- 
cratic values, and improves the quality of 
life for current generations while preserving 
that opportunity for future generations. The 
objectives of sustainable development are 
pursued by supporting the self-help efforts of 
people in developing countries to implement 
sound policies that increase self-reliance, eq- 
uity, and productive capacity, to invest in 
their people, and build effective and account- 
able indigenous political, economic and so- 
cial institutions. 

(b) SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT OBJEC- 
TIVES.—The purposes described in subsection 
(a) can best be achieved through a balanced, 
participatory and comprehensive coopera- 
tion program targeted on the following four 
inter-dependent objectives— 

(1) ENCOURAGING BROAD-BASED ECONOMIC 
GROWTH.— 

(А) RATIONALE.—Broad-based economic 
growth signifies equitable and inclusive eco- 
nomic expansion in developing countries. 
Such growth is in the economic, political, 
and strategic interests of the United States 
because it permits countries to progress to- 
ward economic self-reliance, improve the liv- 
ing standards of their citizens, reduce the in- 
cidence of poverty, promote food security 
and nutritional well-being, slow population 
growth, and increase opportunities for mutu- 
ally beneficial international trade and in- 
vestment. Broadly-based economic progress 
also improves the prospects for the spread of 
democracy and political pluralism. Eco- 
nomic stagnation or narrowly based-eco- 
nomic growth may fuel political instability 
and threaten international security and co- 
operation. 

(B) OBJECTIVE.—Broadly-based, sustainable 
growth requires, in addition to sound eco- 
nomic policies: 

(i) investments in people, particularly poor 
people, in the form of health, nutrition, edu- 
cation, shelter and other critical social serv- 
ices; 

(ii) a broader role for and access to mar- 
kets for both women and men through im- 
proved policies that protect and advance eco- 
nomic rights for all citizens without regard 
to gender, race, religion, language or social 
status, increase self-reliance in meeting 
basic needs, and raise real incomes for poor 
people; 

(iii) stronger and more accountable public 
and private institutions at the local and na- 
tional level, and sound public investments; 

(iv) enhanced food security, including im- 
proved access to safe food and adequate nu- 
trition through sustainable improvements in 
agriculture and post-harvest food preserva- 
tion; 

(v) sound debt management, including re- 
sponsible relief as appropriate; 

(vi) investments in people's productive са- 
pabilities, including measures to upgrade 
people's technical and managerial knowledge 
and skills; and 

(vii) measures to ensure that the poor have 
access to productive resources, including af- 
fordable and  resource-conserving tech- 
nologies, technical as well as market-related 
information, and credit, especially for small 
farms, small and micro-enterprises, and the 
poorest self-employed sector, and otherwise, 
fully participate in the benefits of growth in 
employment and income. 
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(2) PROTECTING THE GLOBAL  ENVIRON- 
MENT.— 

(A) RATIONALE.—The economic and social 
well-being and the security of the United 
States, indeed the health of our citizens, de- 
pend critically on the global environment 
and physical resource base. Consumption 
patterns, systems of industrial and agricul- 
tural production, demographic trends, and 
use of natural resources directly affect the 
sustainability of long-term development and 
growth, and of the ecosystem. Development 
that does not take account of its environ- 
mental consequences will not be economi- 
cally sustainable in the long run. Improved 
resource management is a critical element of 
а balanced pattern of development. Both de- 
veloped and developing countries share re- 
sponsibility to present and future genera- 
tions for the rational and sustainable man- 
agement of natural resources and for envi- 
ronmental protection. Developing countries 
not only suffer from the consequences of en- 
vironmental degradation, but also contribute 
to that degradation as they struggle to meet 
the basic needs of their people. Therefore, 
environmental sustainability cannot be se- 
cured without reducing poverty, nor can pov- 
erty be eliminated without sustainable man- 
agement of the natural resource base. 

(B) OBJECTIVE.—Sustainable development 
programs authorized by this chapter should 
address the root causes of environmental 
harm, promote environmentally-sound pat- 
terns of growth and support improved man- 
agement of natural resources and protection 
of the environment. These activities shall in- 
clude efforts to address urgent global envi- 
ronmental challenges, including the loss of 
biological diversity and global climate 
change, as well as efforts to address signifi- 
cant environmental problems within coun- 
tries and regions. Such efforts shall seek to 
promote sound environmental policies and 
practices which simultaneously enhance 
long-term economic growth. 

(3) SUPPORTING DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPA- 
TION.— 

(A) RATIONALE.—It is in the national inter- 
est of the United States and in keeping with 
our democratic traditions to support demo- 
cratic aspirations and values, foster the 
spread of enduring democratic institutions, 
and encourage universal respect for civil and 
human rights. The establishment of local 
governance, civil society and democratic in- 
stitutions, including business associations 
and labor unions, is an essential element of 
the ability of nations to sustain development 
efforts. 

(B) OBJECTIVE.—Sustainable development 
programs must help to build and strengthen 
organizations and institutions that foster 
participation in economic and political deci- 
sion-making at the local and national levels. 
Such programs shall help promote: respect 
for human rights and the rule of law; an ex- 
panding role for nongovernmental and citi- 
zens organizations and their capacity to ef- 
fectively participate in political and eco- 
nomic decision-making and to implement de- 
velopment programs; means to enhance citi- 
zen access to public information; the ability 
of all citizens to choose freely their govern- 
ment and to hold that government account- 
able for its actions; efforts which advance 
legal, social, and economic equality for 
women, workers, and minorities; respect for 
the rights of women, workers, and minori- 
ties; and principles of tolerance among and 
within religious and ethnic groups. 

(4) STABILIZING) WORLD POPULATION 
GROWTH.— 

(A)  RATIONALE.—Excessive population 
growth rates, among other factors, aggra- 
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vates poor health, perpetuates poverty, and 
inhibits saving and investment, particularly 
investments in people in the form of basic 
health, child survival, and education serv- 
ices. Continued excessive growth in world 
population rates will undercut sustainable 
development efforts. Unsustainable popu- 
lation growth is directly tied to degradation 
of the natural resource base and the environ- 
ment and contributes to economic stagna- 
tion and political instability. The problems 
associated with excessive population growth 
are interrelated with economic and social in- 
equities, particularly the low status of 
women, and patterns of resource consump- 
tion. Excessive population growth impedes 
development and retards progress on global 
issues of direct concern to the United States. 

(B) OBJECTIVE.—The primary objectives 
are: to reduce population growth to rates 
that are consistent with sustainable, broad- 
ly-based development, to provide women and 
men with the means to freely and respon- 
sibly choose the number and spacing of their 
children, and to contribute to improved re- 
productive health. This calls for a focus on 
enhanced access to and quality of voluntary 
family planning services and reproductive 
health care. This also calls for strong and 
sustained programs in child survival and the 
prevention of HIV/AIDS. Improvement of fe- 
male education and raising the economic and 
social status of women, carried out within 
the context of encouraging broad-based eco- 
nomic growth, are particularly important 
complementary activities that contribute to 
these objectives. 

(C) PRINCIPLES.—To achieve the objectives 
of this section, sustainable development pro- 
grams authorized by this chapter shall be 
carried out in accordance with the following 
principles— 

(1) POPULAR PARTICIPATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Sustainable development 
depends for its success on the empowerment 
of people to make political and economic de- 
cisions. Participation, in the form of active 
involvement of program participants in the 
identification, design, implementation, and 
evaluation of development programs is criti- 
cal to the success of those programs. There- 
fore, assistance under this chapter should in- 
corporate the local-level perspectives of all 
participants, especially the rural and urban 
poor and women, in the identification, de- 
sign, implementation, and evaluation of 
projects, programs, and development poli- 
cies, as well as in the design of country as- 
sistance strategies and overall strategic ob- 
jectives. 

(B) ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS.—The expansion of women’s oppor- 
tunities is essential to reduce poverty, lower 
population growth and bring about effective 
and sustainable development. The active in- 
volvement of women in economic, political, 
and social activities is necessary to promote 
democracy and to assure sustainable devel- 
opment. Women, including local and indige- 
nous women’s groups, must be involved as 
agents as well as beneficiaries of change in 
all aspects of the development process. 
Women, therefore, should be integrally in- 
volved in policies, programs, and projects 
undertaken to achieve the objectives and 
purposes of this section. 

(C) NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS.— 
For development to be broad-based and sus- 
tainable, it is imperative to consult with, 
and fully engage in the policy and program 
planning process, nongovernmental organi- 
zations representative of, and knowledgeable 
about, local people and their interests. Non- 
governmental organizations, including pri- 
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vate voluntary organizations, cooperatives 
and credit unions, labor unions, women's 
groups, and indigenous local organizations, 
should be fully utilized in meeting the objec- 
tives and purposes of this section through, 
among other things, regular involvement in 
the formulation of development strategies 
for countries and sectors. 

(D) UTILIZATION OF UNITED STATES INSTITU- 
TIONAL CAPABILITIES.—Programs undertaken 
to achieve the sustainable development ob- 
jectives of this chapter should recognize and 
take advantage of— 

(i) United States capabilities in science 
and technology; 

(ii) access to education and training in 
United States colleges, universities, and 
technical training facilities; and 

(iii) United States public sector expertise. 

This may be encouraged through, among 
other things, long-term collaboration be- 
tween public and private institutions of 
science, technology, and education in the 
United States and developing countries. 

(2) MANAGING FOR RESULTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Assistance cannot sub- 
stitute for a developing country’s own efforts 
to improve the lives of its people, nor can 
the United States afford to provide assist- 
ance which does not yield enduring results in 
terms of improving the lives of the poor, en- 
courage a stable and prosperous global order, 
and contribute to the interests of the people 
of the United States. 

(B) COUNTRY REQUIREMENTS.—Sustainable 
development programs under this chapter 
shall be concentrated in countries that have 
a demonstrated need for such programs, that 
will make effective use of such programs, 
and that have a commitment to achieving 
clear development objectives. Indicators of 
such countries include the extent to which: 
there is a high incidence of hunger and pov- 
erty, there is an enabling environment in 
which government economics and sound poli- 
cies are conducive to accomplishing the sus- 
tainable development objectives contained in 
subsection (b) of this section, government 
decision-making is transparent, government 
institutions are accountable to the public, 
an independent and honest judiciary is main- 
tained, local government bodies are demo- 
cratically elected, and political parties, non- 
governmental organizations and the media 
operate without undue constraints. 

(C) MEASURING RESULTS.—The United 
States assistance program under this chap- 
ter will assess the commitment and progress 
of countries in moving toward the sustain- 
able development objectives contained in 
subsection (b) of this section and the con- 
tributions made to this progress by assist- 
ance provided under this chapter. The United 
States will establish open and transparent 
systems to monitor these results, and will be 
prepared to shift scarce resources from un- 
productive programs, sectors or countries to 
those which have demonstrated the commit- 
ment and ability to use them effectively. 

(3) INTERNATIONAL COORDINATION.—The 
United States shall seek wherever possible to 
coordinate its sustainable development pro- 
gram with other bilateral and multilateral 
donors, as well as with the private sector, in 
order to maximize the effectiveness of re- 
sources allocated to sustainable develop- 
ment. 

SEC. 1103. VOLUNTARY COOPERATION IN DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


(a) STATEMENT OF POLICY.— 

(1) The sustained participation of United 
States private voluntary organizations, 
labor unions, cooperatives, and credit unions 
that are engaged in activities that are rel- 
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evant to the development needs of develop- 
ing countries serves as an important means 
of improving the lives of the poor in those 
countries and enhances the likelihood that 
the goals of this title will be attained. 

(2) The sustained participation of United 
States and overseas cooperatives and credit 
unions provides an opportunity for people in 
developing countries to participate directly 
in democratic decisionmaking for their eco- 
nomic and social benefit through ownership 
and control of business enterprises and 
through the mobilization of local capital and 
saving. These organizations should be uti- 
lized in fostering democracy, free markets, 
and self-help, community-based develop- 
ment. 

(3) Similarly, sustained participation of 
United States colleges and universities in 
the economic development programs of the 
developing countries and the building of in- 
digenous university systems that support 
the educational, research, and service needs 
of their societies is vital to their achieving 
sustainable economic growth and open demo- 
cratic political systems and, at the same 
time, supports the internationalization of 
United States educational institutions by 
strengthening their faculty and the pro- 
grams available to their students. 

(4) Such sustained participation would be 
enhanced through provisions within the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment to provide such organizations and 
institutions with the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the planning, development and im- 
plementation and evaluation of programs 
that involve those organizations and institu- 
tions. 

(b) PARTNERSHIP RELATIONSHIP.—The 
President is encouraged to establish a for- 
mal, effective, and continuing partnership 
relationship with private voluntary organi- 
zations, cooperatives, and credit unions 
which have experience in working in devel- 
oping countries, and with United States col- 
leges and universities, with the objective of 
enhancing attainment of the goals set forth 
in this title. Individuals who are from such 
organizations and institutions and who have 
expertise and administrative experience in 
programs relevant to the development needs 
of developing countries should be consulted 
on a regular basis so as to bring their exper- 
tise to bear on those objectives. 

(c) AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS.— 
The President is authorized to use funds 
made available to carry out the provisions of 
this Act for support of— 

(1) schools and libraries, outside the United 
States, that are sponsored by United States 
citizens and serve as study and demonstra- 
tion centers for ideas and practices of the 
United States, and 

(2) hospital centers for medical education 
and research, outside the United States, that 
are sponsored by United States citizens, 
where such support is in furtherance of the 
objectives of this title. 

SEC. 1104. MICROENTERPRISE AND OTHER CRED- 
IT PROGRAMS. 

Credit resources can be a cost effective 
tool in fostering sustainable development 
where borrowers and projects are credit 
worth and where the costs of such credit as- 
sistance are capable of being reasonably esti- 
mated. Subject to section 8202(i), the Presi- 
dent is authorized to provide assistance for 
credit programs in furtherance of the sus- 
tainable objectives, as follows: 

(1) MICRO- AND SMALL ENTERPRISE DEVEL- 
OPMENT.—To promote the full participation 
in a country's economy by all members of so- 
ciety through increased access to formal fi- 
nancial markets. 
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(2) SHELTER, URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AND EN- 
VIRONMENTAL INFRASTRUCTURE.—To address 
needs and shelter, urban services and facili- 
ties, and urban environmental management 
systems, including water treatment and 
waste disposal systems. 

(3) OTHER PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS.—To 
carry out other purposes of this chapter that 
can be met with credit resources. 

SEC. 1105. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

The President is authorized to carry out 
programs in support of the sustainable devel- 
opment objectives of this chapter. Funds 
shall be available to carry out the provisions 
of this chapter as authorized and appro- 
priated to the President each fiscal year. 
CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR AFRICA 
SEC. 1201, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT PRO- 

GRAMS AND SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA. 

(a) STATEMENT OF POLICY.— 

(1) Sub-Saharan Africa faces serious obsta- 
cles to sustainable development, including 
high levels of poverty, high levels of disease 
burden especially tropical diseases and HIV/ 
AIDS, environmental degradation, high pop- 
ulation growth rates and, in some countries, 
civil conflicts that threaten the welfare of 
millions of people. 

(2) Sub-Saharan Africa is also undergoing 
significant but fragile economic, social, and 
political change, including economic reforms 
and transition to democracies, which hold 
promise of progress in sustainable develop- 
ment. 

(3) Sub-Saharan Africa possesses numerous 
species, as well as major forest reserves, 
which will become increasingly threatened 
in the absence of sustainable development. 

(4) The challenges facing sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca require a steady, long-term approach to 
development, and therefore the purpose of 
the Development Fund for Africa shall con- 
tinue to be to help the poor majority of men 
and women in sub-Saharan Africa to partici- 
pate in a process of long-term development 
through economic growth that is equitable, 
participatory, environmentally sustainable 
and self-reliant. 

(5) Experience has shown that in order to 
be effective and sustainable, assisted devel- 
opment projects and programs must be based 
on local consultation and involvement. 

(6) By addressing the broad sustainable de- 
velopment objectives of encouraging broad- 
based economic growth, reducing excessive 
population growth rates, preserving the envi- 
ronment, and strengthening democratic gov- 
ernance and expanding popular participa- 
tion, programs for sub-Saharan Africa can 
directly improve the lives of the poor major- 
ity of Africans. 

(b) LOCAL PERSPECTIVES.—In carrying out 
sustainable development programs for sub- 
Saharan Africa, the local-level perspectives 
of the rural and urban poor, including 
women, in sub-Saharan Africa shall be taken 
into account during the planning process for 
project and program assistance. 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Funds appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of chap- 
ter 1 for sustainable development programs 
may be made available, in accordance with 
the provisions of that chapter, to carry out 
such programs for sub-Saharan Africa. 

(d) RELATIONSHIP TO CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
ОЕ LAW.—Assistance may be furnished for ac- 
tivities under this chapter notwithstanding 
sections 7201(а)(7) and 8402 of this Act, and 
any similar provisions of law. 

CHAPTER 3—ROLE OF RELATED PROGRAMS 
SEC. 1301. STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 

ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL FINAN- 


CIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(1) By fostering sound macroeconomic poli- 
cies, the international financial insti- 
tutions— 
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(A) further the interest of the United 
States in a free, open, and stable inter- 
national economic and financial system; and 

(B) encourage developing countries to par- 
ticipate more fully in the world economy, 
thus expanding the opportunities for United 
States exports and investment. 

(2) At the same time, structural and sec- 
toral level reforms supported by the inter- 
national financial institutions, and programs 
aimed at addressing such problems as basic 
education, environmental protection, health, 
and population, should reinforce the goals of 
United States sustainable development pro- 
grams. 

(3) The increasing coordination of the ac- 
tivities of the international financial insti- 
tutions with those of bilateral assistance 
programs provides an opportunity for those 
institutions to be informed of local perspec- 
tives, priorities, and capabilities best gained 
through decentralized, consultative proc- 
esses. 

(4) The United States should give priority 
to developing an international consensus on 
good governance, accountability and trans- 
parency, the rule of law, and public partici- 
pation as central to the development proc- 
ess. 
(5) The ability of international financial 
institutions to serve these ends depends on 
maintenance of strong United States influ- 
ence in them and fulfillment of United 
States financial commitments. 

SEC. 1302, STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 
ROLE OF PEACE CORPS. 

(1) The purposes of the Peace Corps, as set 
forth in the Peace Corps Act, are consistent 
with a fundamental objective of this Act—to 
broaden the participation of people in devel- 
oping countries in the economic and social 
life of their countries. 

(2) The benefits provided by both the sus- 
tainable development programs authorized 
by this Act and programs authorized by the 
Peace Corps Act will be enhanced by collabo- 
ration that, while not infringing on the tra- 
ditional autonomy of the Peace Corps, recog- 
nizes that the ability of the Peace Corps to 
address issues of concern to the people of de- 
veloping countries at the grassroots level 
complements the programs authorized by 
this Act. 

SEC, 1303. STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 
ROLE OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
AND INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDA- 
TIONS. 

(1) The purposes of the Inter-American 
Foundation and the African Development 
Foundation as set forth in section 401(b) and 
504 of their respective Acts are consistent 
with fundamental premises of sustainable 
development programs, such as the need to 
expand the participation of individuals in so- 
cial and economic institutions so that they 
have a stake in the resolution of social and 
economic issues. 

(2) Both Foundations have demonstrated 
that sustainable development may be fos- 
tered at the local level by responding to the 
expressed needs of the people who live and 
work in the local community, and providing 
them with the means to carry out their own 
development initiatives. 

(3) By working at the grassroots level to 
enhance incomes, expand social benefits, and 
encourage increased participation, the pro- 
grams of the African Development Founda- 
tion and the Inter-American Foundation, 
while independent, are part of an overall 
framework of support for developing coun- 
tries which aims to see sustainable develop- 
ment occur at the local and the national lev- 
els. 
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SEC. 1304. STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 
ROLE OF P.L. 480 NON-EMERGENCY 
TITLE П AND TITLE ІП PROGRAMS. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY.— 

(1) The use of United States agricultural 
commodities through the P.L. 480 non-emer- 
gency Title II program, serves the dual pur- 
poses of supporting the efforts of poor coun- 
tries to meet their need for additional food 
resources while at the same time promoting 
the long-term sustainable development ef- 
forts of those countries. 

(2) By giving priority through the P.L. 480 
Title ІП program to those least developed, 
food deficit countries with high levels of 
malnutrition that have long-term plans for 
broad-based equitable and sustainable devel- 
opment and a demonstrated commitment 
and capacity to use food assistance effec- 
tively, these programs show a consistency of 
purpose with the sustainable development 
programs authorized by this Act. 

TITLE II—BUILDING DEMOCRACY 


SEC. 2001. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF POL- 
ICY. 


(a) FINDINGS.— 

(1) There is a growing worldwide movement 
toward more open, just and democratic soci- 
eties. 'This trend is essential to achieving the 
United States ultimate objective of world- 
wide respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion. At the same time, 
this trend holds great promise for promoting 
the peace of the world and the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United 
States. 

(2) Expansion of democratic values and sys- 
tems must be promoted through bilateral. 
multilateral, and people-to-people programs 
with the sustained assistance and moral sup- 
port of the international community, and of 
the established democracies in particular. 

(3) Democratic development takes time to 
take root in society and in the political sys- 
tem. There is а need for the international 
community to assist in the consolidation of 
democratic values, practices and institutions 
to prevent the reversal of democratic trends. 

(4) Frequently, newly democratizing coun- 
tries are beset by ethnic conflicts, resurgent 
nationalism and anti-democratic move- 
ments, and political reaction to economic re- 
form. A growing number of countries seek to 
end years of protracted internal conflict 
through the implementation of internation- 
ally-sanctioned political settlements, de- 
signed to create a democratic form of gov- 
ernance, a durable peace, and the institu- 
tional requisites for long-term development. 

(5) Furthermore, democratic institutions 
in countries where democracy has taken root 
can be similarly threatened by regional and 
civil unrest, and other threats to inter- 
national peace and security. 

(6) Narcotics trafficking, terrorism and 
other forms of international crime—and the 
corruption that they engender of political, 
administrative and other democratic institu- 
tions—pose similar threats to such coun- 
tries, and efforts to combat these scourges 
need to be integrated into and coordinated 
with broader efforts to develop and consoli- 
date democratic institutions. 

(7) To advance, countries in such cir- 
cumstances may require international as- 
sistance not normally included in humani- 
tarian relief programs, peacekeeping oper- 
ations, or long-term development programs, 
and the international community needs to be 
able to respond swiftly to meet such needs. 

(8) Failure by the United States to respond 
effectively to threats to democracy and 
human rights abroad could risk important 
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United States interests, jeopardize substan- 
tial savings in United States defense that a 
more democratic and predictable world will 
bring, imperil United States investments and 
economic reforms that will result in trade 
and economic benefits to the United States, 
and heighten the risk that many transitions 
might ultimately fail and generate costly 
humanitarian emergencies. 

(9) Accordingly, the United States must 
have the capacity to respond rapidly, effec- 
tively, and in an integrated fashion to the 
new opportunities and challenges associated 
with democratic development. 

(b) STATEMENT OF POLICY.— 

(1) In addition to promoting strong demo- 
cratic societies as an integral part of the 
sustainable development programs author- 
ized under title I of this Act, it should be the 
policy of the United States to assist coun- 
tries making the transition to democracy, 
and countries where democratic gains are 
threatened, by providing timely assistance 
in building effective democratic institutions 
and free market economies. 

(2) At the same time, the promotion of de- 
mocracy is the responsibility of the global 
community. The United States should give 
priority to working bilaterally and multilat- 
erally to ensure commitment of substantial 
resources toward the promotion of democ- 
racy in transitional countries, and to coordi- 
nating policies and programs among institu- 
tions and donors. 

CHAPTER 1—PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 

SUBCHAPTER A—COUNTRIES IN TRANSITION 
SEC, 2101, AUTHORITY. 

The President may provide assistance 
under this subchapter for countries— 

(1) that have recently emerged or are in 
the process of emerging as democratic soci- 
eties; or 

(2) that have recently emerged or are 
emerging from civil strife and either have a 
democratically-elected government or are 
making progress toward developing a demo- 
cratic form of government; or 

(3) where democratic progress or institu- 
tions are threatened. 

SEC. 2102. OBJECTIVES AND TYPES OF ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


(a) OBJECTIVES.—Programs under this sub- 
chapter should be designed to facilitate the 
worldwide trend toward more open, just and 
democratic societies, апа may include pro- 
grams to— 

(1) promote the development of functioning 
democratic institutions and political plural- 
ism, including programs to facilitate— 

(A) establishment of fully democratic and 
representative political systems based on 
free and fair elections that permit multi- 
party participation; 

(B) protection of basic human rights and 
fundamental liberties and individual free- 
doms including freedom of speech, religion 
and association, access to information and 
public participation in decisionmaking; 

(C) development of legal, legislative, con- 
stitutional, electoral, journalistic, edu- 
cational, and other institutions, both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental which are 
essential elements of civil society in free 
pluralistic societies; 

(D) establishment and professional devel- 
opment of non-partisan military, security 
and police forces, accountable to civil au- 
thorities; 

(E) development of intercommunal conflict 
resolution mechanisms; and 

(F) strengthening of policy making skills 
and accountability of democratic govern- 
ments. 
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(2) address political, economic and humani- 
tarian needs that arise in connection with 
transitions, or that if unmet undermine ог 
threaten democratic institutions; and 

(3) help meet security challenges on a tran- 
sitional basis that threaten to impede or re- 
verse democratic reforms or institutions. 

(b) Assistance may only be provided to 
military or law enforcement forces under 
this subchapter— 

(1) to orient militaries or law enforcement 
agencies to their respective roles in a demo- 
cratic order, including through training, 
contacts with counterparts in established de- 


. mocracies, and other programs designed to 


enhance respect for human rights and under- 
standing of principles of civilian control in a 
democratic society; 

(2) to enhance the practical accountability 
of law enforcement agencies to civil justice 
institutions; 

(3) to promote demilitarization of society, 
through programs aimed at demobilization, 
down-sizing, and rationalization and 
professionalization of military structures; or 

(4) to the extend otherwise permitted 
under section 7104 of this Act; or 

(5) to meet the challenges described in sub- 
section (a)(3). 

In providing assistance under this sub- 
section the President shall consider the ex- 
tent to which the recipients demonstrate a 
commitment to respect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

SEC. 2103. aE OF FUNDS; AUTHORI- 


(a) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Funds shall 
be available to carry out the provisions of 
this subchapter as authorized and appro- 
priated to the President each fiscal year. The 
amount of funds that are authorized and ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
subchapter that may be made available for 
assistance administered through the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall be authorized and ap- 
propriated separately. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—Assistance may be pro- 
vided under this subchapter notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. 

SUBCHAPTER B—INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION 
SEC. 2201. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) The international community has an 
unparalleled stake in the success of the 
democratic and economic transformation 
taking place in the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, and the integration of 
those states into the community of peaceful 
and democratic nations. 

(2) United States programs that facilitate 
this process constitute and should be seen as 
critical investments in America's future. 
The people of the United States and the inde- 
pendent states share an interest in ensuring 
that assistance is focused on programs that 
will have lasting effect, that support an on- 
going process which can survive the buffet- 
ing of political and economic setbacks, and 
that lay a broad foundation for reform that 
is not dependent on the success or failure of 
particular initiatives. 

(3) United States leadership in supporting 
reform in the independent states will remain 
critical. At the same time, the United States 
must work closely with allies and inter- 
national institutions to ensure that inter- 
national support for reform in these states is 
coordinated, and that the costs of programs 
to support the ongoing transformation is al- 
located fairly among those with a shared 
stake in its success. 

(4) The establishment and development of 
democratic institutions and market econo- 
mies in the independent states of the former 
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Soviet Union present among the most impor- 
tant foreign policy challenges of out times. 
Failure to meet these challenges could 
threaten United States national security in- 
terests and jeopardize substantial savings in 
United States defense. Success will generate 
trade and investment opportunities for 
American businesses from which the United 
States stands to reap enduring employment 
and other economic benefits, and the pros- 
pects of a more peaceful and stable world 
having lasting benefits for all. 

SEC, 2202. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS, 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this subchapter as authorized 
and appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. Such funds may be made available on 
the same basis as funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1993 under chapter 
11 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. Such funds shall be considered to be as- 
sistance under this Act for purposes of mak- 
ing available the administrative authorities 
contained in this Act. 

SUBCHAPTER C—CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
EUROPE 
SEC. 2301. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

It should be the polícy of the United States 
to continue to facilitate the reintegration of 
Central and East European countries into 
the community of democratic nations based 
on free enterprise, market economies. United 
States assistance programs can continue to 
make a substantial contribution to these ob- 
jectives by building on earlier initiatives, in- 
cluding important ongoing initiatives that 
were established under the Support for East 
European Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989. In 
furtherance of these objectives, the United 
States should support economic and political 
reform in Central and East European coun- 
tries by making available assistance for 
SEED Actions as authorized by the SEED 
Act and for Assistance provided under the 
authorities of this Act to such countries that 
are taking steps toward— 

(1) constitutional democracy and political 
pluralism, based on progress toward free and 
fair elections, and а multi-party political 
system; 

(2) economic reform, based on progress to- 
ward a market-oriented economy; 

(3) respect for internationally recognized 
human rights, and the protection of fun- 
damental civil liberties based on progress to- 
ward democratic and independent judicial in- 
stitutions; and 

(4) a willingness to build, or continue, a 
constructive and lasting relationship with 
the United States based on shared values and 
principles. 

SEC 2302. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this subchapter as authorized 
and appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. Such funds shall be considered to be as- 
sistance under this Act for purposes of mak- 
ing available the administrative authorities 
contained in the Act. 

CHAPTER 2—INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE 
SEC. 2401. POLICY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The fostering of demo- 
cratic societies, values, and institutions 
abroad is crucial to the future security and 
prosperity of the United States. Information 
and exchange programs carried out by the 
United States are central to fostering such 
democratic values and encouraging the de- 
velopment of democratic institutions and 
processes around the world. 

(b) ROLE OF PROGRAMS CONDUCTED BY 
USIA.—Programs administered by the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency should sup- 
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port democratization abroad through the 
communication of knowledge and the ex- 
change of people, ideas and values, and 
should promote, through in-country personal 
contacts, exchanges, training programs, and 
informational activities, a better under- 
standing of the nature of democracy in such 
areas as— 

(1) the role of the citizen and government 
in democracy and civil society; 

(2) the principles of a free market econ- 
omy; 

(3) respect for the rule of law; 

(4) the free flow of information; 

(5) free and fair elections; 

(6) responsible and representive local gov- 
ernment; and 

(7) democratic reform of education, 

TITLE III—PROMOTING PEACE 
SEC. 3001. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) For over forty years the specter of 
international communism weighed heavily 
on United States economic and military as- 
sistance priorities. The collapse of com- 
munism and the end of the Cold War have 
opened up new possibilities for international 
cooperation to contain and, more impor- 
tantly, to prevent conflict, thereby creating 
the opportunity for realizing international 
peace and security. 

(2) Political destabilization, prompted in 
part by the demise of communism, has also 
unleashed long suppressed internal and re- 
gional conflict in Eastern Europe, the former 
Soviet Union, and elsewhere. At the same 
time, the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and technologies pose unrelent- 
ing challenges for peace and security that 
the international community cannot afford 
to ignore. 

(3) In addition, the transnational scourges 
of narcotics trafficking, terrorism and other 
international criminal activity threaten at 
the most fundamental level the ability of 
Americans and others to live their lives in 
safety. 

(4) To address such problems during this 
historic transition in post-Cold War world af- 
fairs, United States bilateral and multilat- 
eral assistance under this title will be a nec- 
essary complement to effective diplomacy 
and international efforts to secure lasting 
peace. Failure to invest at this time in pro- 
grams designed to prevent conflict, and to 
promote international peace and security, 
threatens the prospects for substantial sav- 
ings in United States defense and other ex- 
penditures in the future. 


CHAPTER 1—PEACEKEEPING AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS 
SEC. 3101. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) In the wake of the Cold War, serious 
threats persist to the security and interests 
of the United States, and a range of conflicts 
within and among states and other humani- 
tarian disasters continue to threaten inter- 
national peace and security, undermine the 
stability of regions in the world, generate 
disruptive flows of refugees, and cause 
human suffering on a large scale. When the 
interests of the United States are at stake, 
including its treaty obligations and humani- 
tarian concerns, it will rely on a variety of 
unilateral, bilateral, and multilateral means 
to respond to such conflicts and crises. 

(2) Diplomacy by our Nation and others 
can prevent or ameliorate foreign conflicts, 
crises, and breaches of the peace that could 
impose higher costs and burdens on the Unit- 
ed States if left unaddressed. It is therefore 
the intention of the Congress through United 
States leadership to promote the security, 
welfare, and other foreign policy goals of the 
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United States by supporting timely, preven- 
tive diplomatic efforts, unilaterally and in 
conjunction with other nations. 

(3) The United States reaffirms its support 
for appropriate peace operations when they 
advance United States interests, including 
the fulfillment of United States treaty obli- 
gations, or foreign policy goals, such as en- 
couraging the spread of democratic and mar- 
ket institutions, and addressing grave hu- 
manitarian crises, A decision to support or 
participate in such operations should always 
be based on an assessment by the United 
States Government as to whether United 
States interests are best served by doing so. 
SEC. 3102. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The President is author- 
ized— 

(1) to pay assessed and other contributions 
and expenses of international peacekeeping 
activities and other international activities 
directed to the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, includ- 
ing the provision of related humanitarian re- 
lief; and 

(2) to furnish assistance to foreign coun- 
tries, and international and regional organi- 
zations and arrangements for peacekeeping, 
international activities directed to the res- 
toration or maintenance of international 
peace and security and other programs car- 
ried out in furtherance of the national inter- 
est of the United States. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.— 

(1) Funds shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (a)(1) as author- 
ized and appropriated to the President each 
fiscal year. 

(2) Funds shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (a)(2) as author- 
ized and appropriated to the President each 
fiscal year. 

(3) If the President determines and reports 
to Congress that doing so would promote the 
purposes of this chapter, funds made avail- 
able under either paragraph (1) or (2) may be 
transferred to, and consolidated with, funds 
available for the other such paragraph, and 
may be used for any of the purposes for 
which funds under that paragraph may be 
used. 

(c) AUTHORITY.—Funds made available to 
carry out this chapter may be made avail- 
able notwithstanding any provisions of law 
that restrict assistance to foreign countries. 
SEC. 3103. DRAWDOWN AUTHORITIES. 

(a) UNFORESEEN EMERGENCIES.—If the 
President determines that, as the result of 
an unforeseen emergency, the provision of 
assistance under this chapter in amounts in 
excess of funds otherwise available for such 
purposes is important to the national inter- 
ests of the United States, the President may 
direct the drawdown of articles and services, 
of an aggregate value not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in any fiscal year, from the in- 
ventory and resources of any agency of the 
United States Government. 

(b) REIMBURSEMENT.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the President such 
sums as may be necessary to reimburse the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or account 
for articles and services provided under this 
section. 


CHAPTER 2—NONPROLIFERATION AND 
DISARMAMENT FUND 
SEC. 3201. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

One of the principal threats to the security 
of the United States in the Post-Cold War 
era is the risk of proliferation of deadly 
weapons—nuclear, chemical, biological, and 
advanced conventional weapons—as well as 
their delivery systems. The United States 
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Should give high priority to pursuing arms 
control agreements and preventing prolifera- 
tion by supporting and enhancing bilateral 
and multilateral efforts to— 

(1) establish effective controls on desta- 
bilizing weapon systems and materials; 

(2) dismantle existing systems; 

(3) create verifiable safeguards and regimes 
and effective export controls on related tech- 
nologies and materials; and 

(4) increase the effectiveness and help en- 
sure the implementation of existing non- 
proliferation and arms control and agree- 
ments, particularly in the states of the 
former Soviet Union and in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

SEC. 3202. PROVISION OF ASSISTANCE. 

Assistance may be provided under this 
chapter to facilitate— 

(1) supporting the dismantlement and de- 
struction of nuclear, biological, and chemi- 
cal weapons, their delivery systems, and con- 
ventional weapons; 

(2) supporting bilateral and multilateral 
efforts to halt the proliferation on nuclear, 
biological, and chemical weapons, their de- 
livery systems, related technologies, and 
other weapons; 

(3) establishing programs for safeguarding 
against the proliferation of nuclear, biologi- 
cal, chemical and other weapons; 

(4) establishing programs for preventing di- 
version of weapons-related scientific and 
technical expertise to terrorist groups or to 
third countries; 

(5) increasing effectiveness of existing non- 
proliferation and arms control agreements 
and promotion of arms control and security 
in regions of tension; 

(6) assisting international agencies in the 
application of nonproliferation treaty safe- 
guards, in the verification of international 
nonproliferation regimes, and in the pro- 
motion of peaceful uses of technologies and 
materials related to such weapons; and 

(T) establishing programs for facilitating 
the conversion of military technologies and 
capabilities and defense industries into civil- 
ian activities. 

SEC. 3203. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. 

SEC. 3204. DRAWDOWN AUTHORITIES. 

(a) UNFORESEEN  EMERGENCIES.—If the 
President determines that it is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States to pro- 
vide assistance under this chapter in 
amounts in excess of funds otherwise avail- 
able under this chapter for such purposes, 
the President may direct the articles and 
services, of an aggregate value not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in any fiscal year, from the in- 
ventory and resources of any agency of the 
United States Government. 

(b) REIMBURSEMENT.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the President such 
sums as may be necessary to reimburse the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or account 
for articles and services provided under this 
section. 


CHAPTER 3—REGIONAL PEACE, SECURITY AND 
DEFENSE COOPERATION 


БЕС. 3301. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) During the Cold War, regional conflicts 
were often inspired by hegemonist aspira- 
tions of aggressive communism. In the post- 
Cold War era, regional and internal conflícts, 
fueled by more discrete problems such as 
ethnic discord, competing territorial claims 
and other sources of tension, persist and are 
among the greatest threats and barriers to 
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the achievement of international peace апа 
stability, and a safe and lawful world order. 

(2) Prudent investment of United States re- 
sources to assist, through bilateral and col- 
lective efforts, in preventing or containing 
armed conflict, in restoring peace and stabil- 
ity, and in addressing the sources of conflict, 
is essential for achieving a peaceful world. 

(3) Recent successes in the Near East ex- 
emplify the value of United States dedica- 
tion to resolving conflict in an area whose 
security and stability is of vital interest to 
the United States: 

(A) To permit continued progress in reach- 
ing a full settlement and a comprehensive, 
just and lasting peace between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, the United States must as- 
sist Israel in maintaining adequate defense 
capabilities to ensure its territorial integ- 
rity and continued survival. 

(B) Recognizing that the success of the 
agreement between Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization will depend in large 
measure on promoting economic develop- 
ment and improving the well-being of people 
of the West Bank and Gaza, the United 
States should lead in building peace and 
prosperity in the Near East through bilateral 
assistance and by encouraging multilateral 
and other donors to contribute the necessary 
resources to promote sustainable economic 
development throughout that region. 

(4) The United States must also build secu- 
rity partnerships with other allies and 
friendly nations to assist in their maintain- 
ing adequate capabilities to preserve inter- 
nal security, as well as to engage in collec- 
tive defense efforts against states that seek 
territorial expansion or regional hegemony. 

(5) Furthermore, to contribute to an inter- 
national response capability, the United 
States recognizes the need to provide urgent 
and immediate assistance, bilaterally and 
multilaterally, to contain and resolve con- 
flicts. To respond to such urgent challenges 
and to promote international vigilance in 
order to stem incipient regional conflicts 
worldwide, the United States sees great 
value in maintaining alliances, coalitions 
and other cooperative defense relationships 
that permit more effective collective defense 
efforts, 

(6) As more conflicts are resolved, and as 
peacetime conditions permit, continued 
United States assistance under this chapter 
should focus increasingly on conflict preven- 
tion and the promotion of regional arms con- 
trol, with an emphasis on nonproliferation 
and defense education and training appro- 
priate for a revised military role in a more 
peaceful and stable world. 

SEC. 3302. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSES. 

Assistance under this chapter may be pro- 
vided for the following purposes— 

(1) to support and promote the process of 
resolving conflict and establishing a just and 
lasting peace, to contribute to the develop- 
ment of institutions of democratic govern- 
ment, and to meet economic, political and 
security needs, in the Near East; 

(2 to meet immediate threats to inter- 
national peace and security posed by re- 
gional and internal conflicts through bilat- 
eral or multilateral collective defense ef- 
forts, and to meet other political, economic 
and humanitarian threats to security; and 

(3) to enhance the ability of countries 
worldwide willing to share the burden of con- 
tributing to regional alliances, coalition op- 
erations, and other collective security ef- 
forts to counter threats to and maintain 
international peace and security. 

SEC. 3303. CONSIDERATIONS IN PROVIDING DE- 
FENSE COOPERATION ASSISTANCE. 

In providing assistance under this chapter, 

the President should take into account the 
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desirability of shifting resources away from 
the provision of defense articles to economic 
development purposes as rapidly as is war- 
ranted by the easing of threats to regional 
peace and security, and the need to maintain 
ongoing defense relations. 

SEC, 3304. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. The amount of funds that are author- 
ized and appropriated to carry out the provi- 
sions of this chapter that may be made avail- 
able for assistance administered through the 
Department of Defense shall be authorized 
and appropriated separately. 

CHAPTER 4—INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS TRAF- 
FICKING, TERRORISM AND CRIME PREVENTION 
SEC. 3401. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) International criminal activities, par- 
ticularly international narcotics trafficking 
and international terrorism, pose insidious, 
unparalleled transnational threats in the 
post-Cold War period, and endanger stability 
and democratic development. 

(2) The political and economic upheavals 
triggered worldwide by international narcot- 
ics and crime-related violence and corrup- 
tion have had a devastating effect in the 
United States and elsewhere, and make the 
prevention and suppression of such inter- 
national criminal activities among the most 
important foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. 

(3) Failure to address the problems of nar- 
cotics trafficking and related illicit activi- 
ties will lead inevitably to further intensi- 
fied crime, violence, corruption, disease and 
poverty. 

(4) The threats posed by terrorism to inter- 
national peace and security and a stable, 
safe world order are equally profound, and 
must be combatted through effective inter- 
national cooperation, including the provi- 
sion of training and equipment. 

(5) The war against narcotics trafficking, 
international terrorism and other forms of 
international criminal activity requires the 
provision of bilateral and multilateral as- 
sistance by the United States, including as 
appropriate through defense establishments, 
and can be waged most successfully by en- 
listing broad-based international coopera- 
tion that facilitates flexible responses to 
stem all such activity. 

(6) In order to combat such activities, it is 
imperative that international cooperation be 
improved, and efforts in this regard should 
include assistance to promote enhanced po- 
lice investigative techniques, prosecutorial 
and defense skills, and judicial training and 
administration. 

SEC. 3402. AUTHORITIES. 

Assistance under this chapter may be pro- 
vided for the following purposes— 

(1) to control narcotics and psychotropic 
drugs and other controlled substances in- 
cluding through programs to promote alter- 
native development, and including through 
enforcement, demand reduction and treat- 
ment programs; 

(2) to enhance the rule of law and the abil- 
ity of law enforcement and, as appropriate, 
defense personnel of foreign countries to 
combat international criminal activity in- 
cluding corruption, money laundering, eco- 
nomic crimes, illegal trade, narcotics manu- 
facturing and trafficking and terrorism; 

(3) to enhance anti-terrorism skills of for- 
eign law enforcement and, as appropriate, 
defense personnel to deter terrorists and ter- 
rorist groups from engaging in international 
terrorist acts such as bombing, kidnapping, 
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and 

(4) to provide concrete anti-crime, anti-ter- 
rorism and antinarcotics assistance to 
friendly countries to strengthen bilateral 
ties and to increase respect for human rights 
by sharing with foreign civil authorities 
modern, humane and effective anti-crime 
and anti-terrorism techniques; and 

(5) to combat through effective coopera- 
tion international criminal activity, includ- 
ing organized crime and its role in attempt- 
ing to influence the process of government, 
and to increase international awareness of 
the need for concerted efforts through bilat- 
eral and multilateral means, such as the 
United Nations Commission on Crime Pre- 
vention and Criminal Justice; and 

(6) to promote international criminal jus- 
tice, including through assistance to pro- 
mote enhanced police investigative tech- 
niques, prosecutional and defense skills, and 
judicial training and administration. 

SEC. 3403. PROVISIONS RELATED TO ANTI-NAR- 
COTICS PROGRAMS. 

(a) FURNISHING ASSISTANCE.—The President 
is authorized to furnish assistance under this 
chapter for the purposes of controlling nar- 
cotics and psychotropic drugs and other con- 
trolled substances notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, and is authorized to 
furnish narcotics-related assistance under 
other provisions of this title notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law that restricts 
assistance to foreign countries (except sec- 
tion 7201(a)(6)). 

(b) AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES.— 
In order to promote cooperation for the pur- 
poses of this chapter, the President is au- 
thorized to conclude agreements, including 
reciprocal maritime agreements, with other 
countries to facilitate control of the produc- 
tion, processing, transportation, and dis- 
tribution of narcotics analgesics, including 
opium and its derivatives, other narcotic and 
psychotropic drugs, and other controlled 
substances. 

(c) CONTRIBUTION BY RECIPIENT COUNTRY TO 
COUNTER-NARCOTICS EFFORTS.—To ensure 
local commitment to the anti-narcotics ac- 
tivities assisted under this chapter, the gov- 
ernment of a country receiving such assist- 
ance under this chapter should bear an ap- 
propriate share of the costs of any narcotics 
control program, project, or activity for 
which such assistance is to be provided. The 
government of a country may bear such 
costs on ап “іп kind" basis. 

(d) USE OF HERBICIDES FOR AERIAL ERADI- 
CATION OF NARCOTICS.—The President, with 
the assistance of appropriate Federal agen- 
cies, shall monitor the use of any herbicides 
provided under this chapter for aerial eradi- 
cation in order to determine the impact of 
such use on the environment and on the 
health of individuals. 

(e) LIMITATIONS ON USES OF AIRCRAFT AND 
OTHER EQUIPMENT.—The President shall take 
all reasonable steps to ensure that aircraft 
and other equipment made available to for- 
eign countries for purposes described in sec- 
tion 3402(1) are used only in ways that are 
consistent with the purposes for which such 
equipment was made available. In the re- 
ports submitted pursuant to section 7303, the 
President shall discuss any evidence indicat- 
ing misuse by a foreign country of aircraft or 
other equipment made available for purposes 
described in section 3402(1), and the actions 
taken by the United States Government in 
accordance with this Act to prevent future 
misuse of such equipment by that foreign 
country. 

(f) PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO DRUG 
TRAFFICKERS.—The President shall take all 
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reasonable steps to ensure that assistance 
under this Act is not provided to or through 
any individual or entity that has been con- 
victed of, or against whom a government has 
formal criminal charges pending regarding, a 
violation of, or a conspiracy to violate, any 
law or regulation of the United States, a 
State or the District of Columbia, or a for- 
eign country, relating to narcotic or psycho- 
tropic drugs or other controlled substances. 
This subsection shall not be construed to re- 
strict assistance that is provided under this 
Act to facilitate alternative development 


programs. 

(g) COORDINATION OF ALL UNITED STATES 
ANTI-NARCOTICS ASSISTANCE.—Consistent 
with subtitle A of title I of the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1988, the Secretary of State 
shall be responsible for coordinating all as- 
sistance provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment to support international efforts to 
combat illicit narcotics production or traf- 
ficking. Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to limit or impair the au- 
thority or responsibility of any other Fed- 
eral agency with respect to law enforcement, 
domestic security operations, or intelligence 
activities as defined in Executive Order 
12333. 

SEC. 3404. PROVISIONS RELATED TO LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT TRAINING. 

(a) TRAINING BY STATE DEPARTMENT PER- 
SONNEL.—Employees of the Department of 
State shall not engage in the training of law 
enforcement personnel for anti-terrorism 
programs under this chapter, with the excep- 
tion of training (including short term re- 
fresher training) or services provided to law 
enforcement personnel by employees of the 
Bureau of Diplomatic Security with regard 
to crisis management, facility security, or 
VIP protection. 

(b) ASSISTANCE RELATING TO INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES—Anti-terrorism assistance under 
this chapter shall not include activities in- 
volved in the collection of intelligence as de- 
fined in Executive Order 12333, other than 
limited training in the organization of intel- 
ligence for antiterrorism purposes under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

(c) TYPES OF ASSISTANCE.—Anti-crime and 
anti-terrorism assistance under this chapter 
should emphasize the provision of training 
rather than the provision of articles. Such 
training should be provided with due regard 
for a country’s commitment to democracy 
and respect for human rights, and where ap- 
propriate should incorporate a component to 
promote respect for human rights. To the ex- 
tent equipment or other articles are provided 
under assistance programs pursuant to this 
chapter, items that support more effective 
administrative efforts should receive the 
highest consideration. 

SEC. 3405. WAIVER OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS 
ON ASSISTANCE. 

Section 7201(а)(7) of this Act and any simi- 
lar provisions of law shall not apply to the 
provision of assistance under this chapter. 
SEC. 3406. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. The amount of funds that are author- 
ized and appropriated to carry out the provi- 
sions of this chapter that may be made avail- 
able for assistance administered through the 
Department of Defense shall be authorized 
and appropriated separately. 4 

TITLE IV—PROVIDING HUMANITARIAN 

ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 4001. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) The post-Cold War era has been marked 

by a sudden proliferation of crises and tran- 
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sitions that have led to a massive civilian 
death toll, widespread human suffering, and 
an unprecedented number of people becom- 
ing refugees and displaced persons. 

(2) Civil war, international conflict, and 
natural disasters have all contributed to 
these humanitarian crises which have jeop- 
ardized the stability of nascent democracies 
and strained the ability of fragile economies 
to meet these unexpected requirements. 

(3) In significant measure, the effects of 
manmade and natural disasters, at times 
amplified by prolonged environmental deg- 
radation, threaten continued sustained de- 
velopment and are at the same time mag- 
nified by the lack of that development. 

(4) Bilateral and multilateral programs 
that provide support to countries faced with 
large numbers of refugees, rapidly respond to 
natural and manmade disasters, and other- 
wise meet humanitarian and crisis needs are 
essential for the continued democratization 
and economic growth of countries that, by 
themselves, do not have the resources to 
cope with crises of such magnitude. 

CHAPTER 1—REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 


SEC. 4101. STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PUR- 
POSES. 


(a) STATEMENT OF POLICY.— 

а) United States leadership іп іпбег- 
national refugee and migration affairs re- 
flects our humanitarian values and tradi- 
tions. 

(2) United States refugee assistance up- 
holds humanitarian principles that the Unit- 
ed States shares with others in the inter- 
national community. 

(3) Too often, situations involving serious 
violations of human rights, conflict, or disas- 
ter create or threaten to create large-scale 
refugee and migration programs in which the 
victims are forced to flee their homes for 
safety and survival. 

(4) United States advances the ability of 
the international community to address hu- 
manitarian crises involving the forced mi- 
gration of peoples through support for, par- 
ticipation in and assistance to, the inter- 
national and other institutions involved in 
the protection of and assistance to victims of 
persecution, conflict and other forms of 
human rights violations and forced displace- 
ments. 

(5) United States efforts to improve inter- 
national cooperation and burdensharing in 
carrying out these programs underscore that 
these issues are the subject of international 
concern and shared responsibility. 

(6) Prompt and effective responses can 
avert further crises and instability and can 
alleviate the suffering of the victims of dis- 
placement. 

(7) It is imperative that the United States 
have the resources and the flexibility to be 
able to provide effective and immediate as- 
sistance in this regard. 

(b) PURPOSES OF ASSISTANCE.—Assistance 
under this chapter may be made available 
to— 

(1) provide assistance to or on behalf of ref- 
ugees, conflict victims, displaced persons, 
and other victims of forced migration, who 
are outside the United States, including as- 
sistance on behalf of those persons who will 
be considered for admission to the United 
States and for the initial reintegration of 
persons who have been repatriated to their 
countries of origin; 

(2) contribute to the activities of the Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the International Organization for Migra- 
tion, the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
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East, and other relevant organizations and 
institutions; and 

(3) provide such other assistance as may be 
necessary to promote the prevention and so- 
lution of refugee and other migration prob- 
lems, in countries of origin as well as in 
countries of asylum, and including for reset- 
tlement and demining efforts. 

(c) EMERGENCY REFUGEE AND MIGRATION 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) Whenever the President determines it 
to be important to the national interest he is 
authorized to furnish assistance for the pur- 
poses of section 4102 when such needs are un- 
expected and urgent. 

(2) There is established a United States 
Emergency Refugee and Migration Assist- 
ance Fund to carry out the purposes of this 
subsection. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President from time to time 
such amounts as may be necessary for the 
fund to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section. The President shall promptly notify 
the Congress concerning the use of funds 
under this subsection. 

(d) WAIVER OF RESTRICTIONS ON ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The President may carry out activi- 
ties under this chapter notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. 

SEC. 4102. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. 

CHAPTER 2—DISASTER ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 4201. POLICY 

(a) HUMANITARIAN CONCERNS AND TRADI- 
TIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Prompt 
United States assistance to alleviate human 
suffering caused by natural and manmade 
disasters is a longstanding tradition and an 
important expression of the humanitarian 
interest of the people of the United States. 
The willingness of the United States to pro- 
vide assistance through bilateral, multilat- 
eral, and people-to-people means for the re- 
lief and rehabilitation of people and coun- 
tries affected by such disasters is hereby re- 
affirmed. 

(b) REACHING THOSE MOST IN NEED.—In car- 
rying out this chapter, the President shall 
insure that, to the greatest extent possible, 
the assistance provided by the United States 
reaches those most in need of relief and reha- 
bilitation as a result of natural and man- 
made disasters. 

SEC. 4202. AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The President is author- 
ized to furnish assistance for international 
disaster relief and rehabilitation. Such as- 
sistance may include assistance relating to 
disaster preparedness, prevention, and miti- 
gation, and to the prediction of, and contin- 
gency planning for, natural and manmade 
disasters abroad. 

(b) NONAPPLICABILITY OF OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS.—Assistance may be furnished under 
this chapter notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this or any other Act. 

(c) BORROWING AUTHORITY.— 

(1) AuTHORITY.—In addition to amounts 
otherwise available to carry out this chap- 
ter, up to $50,000,000 in any fiscal year may 
be obligated against appropriations available 
to carry out other titles of this Act for use 
in providing assistance in accordance with 
the authorities and general policies of this 
chapter. 

(2) REIMBURSEMENT.—Amounts subsequent- 
ly appropriated to carry out this chapter 
with respect to a disaster may be used to re- 
imburse any appropriation account against 
which obligations were incurred under this 
subsection with respect to that disaster. 
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(d) RECONSTRUCTION.—A portion of the 
funds made available to carry out this sec- 
tion may be used, in addition to amounts 
otherwise available for such purposes, to re- 
spond rapidly to reconstruction and institu- 
tion-building needs arising from natural or 
manmade disasters. 

SEC. 4203. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. 

CHAPTER 3—EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 4301. STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 

EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480, TITLE П. 

(1) The United States continues to provide 
leadership in addressing famine and other ur- 
gent or extraordinary worldwide relief needs. 

(2) In particular, the use of United States 
agricultural commodities through bilateral 
and multilateral channels to meet emer- 
gency food needs has saved lives, amelio- 
rated suffering, and has been a tangible ex- 
pression of the best in the humanitarian 
Spirit of the American people. 

(3) This assistance is often provided in con- 
junction with assistance furnished under the 
other chapters of this title to provide a com- 
prehensive program of relief for those less 
fortunate that we who are refugees or other 
victims of forced migration, or are suffering 
the consequences of natural or manmade dis- 
asters. 

TITLE V—PROMOTING GROWTH 

THROUGH TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
SEC. 5001. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) In an increasingly interdependent 
world, the security and well-being of the 
United States will be shaped by the ability of 
the United States to compete and prosper in 
а global economy. 

(2) The United States remains committed 
to the principles of free trade among nations 
as the most effective means to promote ex- 
panding international markets and global 
economic prosperity. 

(3) Economic growth and creation of em- 
ployment opportunities in the United States 
are directly and materially enhanced by 
international economic growth and trade lib- 
eralization. 

(4) United States trade and investment rep- 
resent а powerful means of promoting eco- 
nomic growth and development and emerg- 
ing economies and economies in transition. 
Expanding United States trade and invest- 
ment opportunities in the markets of the fu- 
ture is best sustained by free-market ori- 
entation and sustained developmemt in 
those countries. 

(5) The twin tracks of commercial engage- 
ment and longer-term sustainable develop- 
ment represent complementary means of ad- 
vancing United States interests by creating 
& more prosperous, therefore more secure, 
world. 

(6) The provision of a comprehensive and 
coordinated program of export financing, in- 
vestment insurance, guaranties and feasibil- 
ity studies significantly enhances the ability 
of the private sector to pursue trade and in- 
vestment opportunities in developing coun- 
tries. 

CHAPTER 1—OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 
SEC. 5101. PURPOSE AND POLICY. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation shall be an agency of the 
United States under the foreign policy guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State. The purpose 
of the Corporation is to mobilize and facili- 
tate the participation of United States pri- 
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vate capital and skills in the economic and 
social development of less developed friendly 
countries and areas, and countries in transi- 
tion from nonmarket to market economies, 
thereby complementing the development as- 
sistance objectives of the United States, fa- 
cilitating the competitiveness of the United 
States private sector, and promoting United 
States economic growth. 

(b) DEVELOPMENT, EXPORT, AND PER CAPITA 
INCOME CRITERIA.—The Corporation, in de- 
termining whether to provide insurance, re- 
insurance, or financing for a project, shall 
especially— 

(1) be guided by the economic and social 
development impact and benefits of such a 
project and the ways in which such a project 
complements, or is compatible with, other 
development assistance programs or projects 
of the United States or other donors; 

(2) give preference to projects which pro- 
mote United States exports and increase 
United States economic growth; and 

(3) give preferential consideration to in- 
vestment projects in countries that have per 
capita incomes of $1,230 or less in 1992 United 
States dollars; and restrict its activities in 
countries with per capita incomes of $5,335 or 
more in 1992 United States dollars (other 
than countries designated аз beneficiary 
countries under section 212 of the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 
2102). 

(c) GUIDELINES FOR ACTIVITIES OF OPIC.—In 
carrying out its purpose, the Corporation, 
utilizing broad criteria, shall undertake— 

(1) to conduct insurance, reinsurance, and 
financing operations on a self-sustaining 
basis, taking into account in its financing 
operations the economic апа financial 
soundness of projects; 

(2) to utilize private credit and investment 
institutions and the Corporation's financing 
authority as the principal means of mobiliz- 
ing capital investment funds; 

(3) to broaden private participation and 
revolve its funds through selling its direct 
investments to private investors whenever it 
can appropriately do so on satisfactory 
terms; 

(4) to conduct its insurance operations 
with due regard to principles to risk manage- 
ment, including efforts to share its insurance 
risks and reinsurance risks; 

(5) to consider in the conduct of its oper- 
ations the extent to which the governments 
of less developed countries are receptive to 
private enterprise, domestic and foreign, and 
their willingness and ability to maintain 
conditions which enable private enterprise to 
make its full contribution to the develop- 
ment process; 

(6) to foster private initiative and competi- 
tion and discourage monopolistic practices; 

(7) to further to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, in a manner consistent with its goals, 
the balance-of-payments and economic and 
employment objectives of the United States; 

(8) to conduct its activities in consonance 
with the international trade, investment, 
and financial policies of the United States 
Government, and to seek to support those 
developmental projects having positive trade 
benefits for the United States; and 

(9) to advise and assist, within its field of 
competence, interested agencies of the Unit- 
ed States and other organizations, both pub- 
lic ànd private, national and international, 
with respect to projects and programs relat- 
ing to the development of private enterprise 
in less developed countries and areas. 

SEC. 5102. INVESTMENT INSURANCE, FINANCING, 
AND OTHER PROGRAMS. 
(a) INVESTMENT INSURANCE,— 
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(1) RISKS FOR WHICH INSURANCE ISSUED.— 
The Corporation is authorized to issue insur- 
ance, upon such terms and conditions as the 
Corporation may determine, to eligible in- 
vestors assuring protection in whole or in 
part against any or all of the following risks 
with respect to projects which the Corpora- 
tion has approved: 

(A) Inability to convert into United States 
dollars other currencies, or credits in such 
currencies, received as earnings or profits 
from the approved project, as repayment or 
return of the investment in the project, in 
whole or in part, or as compensation for the 
sale or disposition of all or any part of the 
investment. 

(B) Loss of investment, in whole or in part, 
in the approved project due to expropriation 
or confiscation by action or a foreign govern- 
ment. 

(C) Loss due to war, revolution, insurrec- 
tion, or civil strife. 

(D) Loss due to business interruption 
caused by any of the risks set forth in sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C). 

(2) RISK SHARING ARRANGEMENTS WITH FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS AND MULTILATERAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS.—Recognizing that major private 
investments in emerging democracies, 
economies in transformation and less devel- 
oped friendly countries or areas are often 
made by enterprises in which there is multi- 
national participation, including significant 
United States private participation, the Cor- 
poration may make arrangements with for- 
eign governments (including agencies, in- 
strumentalities, and political subdivisions 
thereof) and with multilateral organizations 
and institutions for sharing liabilities as- 
sumed under investment insurance for such 
investments and may, in connection with 
such arrangements, issue insurance to inves- 
tors not otherwise eligible for insurance 
under this chapter, except that— 

(A) liabilities assumed by the Corporation 
under the authority of this paragraph shall 
be consistent with the purposes of this chap- 
ter, and 

(B) the maximum share of liabilities so as- 
sumed shall not exceed the proportionate 
participation by eligible investors in the 
project. у 

(3) MAXIMUM CONTINGENT LIABILITY WITH 
RESPECT TO SINGLE INVESTOR.—Not more than 
10 percent of the maximum contingent liabil- 
ity for investment insurance which the Cor- 
poration is permitted to have outstanding 
under section 5104(a)(1) shall be issued to a 
single investor. 

(4) OTHER INSURANCE FUNCTIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Corporation is au- 
thorized to— 

(i) make and carry out contracts of insur- 
ance or reinsurance, or agreements to associ- 
ate or share risks, with insurance companies, 
financial institutions, any other persons, or 
groups thereof, and 

(ii) employ such insurance companies, fi- 
nancial institutions, other persons, or 
groups, where appropriate, as its agent, or to 
act as their agent, in the issuance and вегу- 
icing of insurance, the adjustment of claims, 
the exercise of subrogation rights, the ceding 
and accepting of reinsurance, and in any 
other matter incident to an insurance busi- 
ness, except that such agreements and con- 
tracts shall be consistent with the purposes 
of the Corporation set forth in section 5101 
and shall be on equitable terms. 

(B) RISK-SHARING AGREEMENTS.—The Cor- 
poration is authorized to enter into pooling 
or other risk-sharing agreements with multi- 
lateral insurance or financing agencies or 
groups of such agencies. 
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(C) OWNERSHIP INTEREST IN RISK-SHARING 
ENTITIES.—The Corporation is authorized to 
hold an ownership interest in any associa- 
tion or other entity established for the pur- 
poses of sharing risks under investment in- 
surance. 

(b) INVESTMENT FINANCING.— 

(1) DIRECT LENDING. 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Corporation is au- 
thorized to make loans in United States dol- 
lars, repayable in dollars, and to make loans 
in foreign currencies, to firms privately 
owned or of mixed private and public owner- 
ship, upon such terms and conditions as the 
Corporation may determine. 

(B) USE OF LOAN FOR NEW TECHNOLOGIES, 
PRODUCTS, OR SERVICES.—The Corporation 
may designate up to 25 percent of any loan 
under this subsection of use in the develop- 
ment or adaptation in the United States of 
new technologies or new products or services 
that are to be used in the project for which 
the loan is made and are likely to contribute 
to the economic or social development of 
less developed countries. 

(2) EQUITY INVESTMENT. 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Corporation is au- 
thorized to purchase, invest in, or otherwise 
acquire equity securities or securities with 
equity characteristics of any firm or entity, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Cor- 
poration may determine, to be funded in the 
same manner as direct loans under the Fed- 
eral Credit Reform Act of 1990 for the pur- 
pose of providing capital for any project 
which is consistent with the provisions of 
this chapter, except that— 

(i) the aggregate amount of the Corpora- 
tion's equity investment with respect to any 
project shall not exceed 30 percent of the ag- 
gregate amount of all equity investment 
made with respect to such project at the 
time that the Corporation's equity invest- 
ment is made, except for securities acquired 
through the enforcement of any lien, pledge, 
or contractual arrangement as a result of a 
default by any party under any agreement 
relating to the terms of the Corporation's in- 
vestment; and 

(ii) the Corporation's equity investment 
under this paragraph with respect to any 
project, when added to any other invest- 
ments made or guaranteed by the Corpora- 
tion under this paragraph with respect to 
such project, shall not cause the aggregate 
amount of all such investment to exceed, at 
the time any such investment is made or 
guaranteed by the Corporation, 75 percent of 
the total investment committed to such 
project as determined by the Corporation. 
Such determination under this clause shall 
be conclusive for purposes of the Corpora- 
tion's authority to make or guarantee any 
such investment. 

(B) ADDITIONAL CRITERIA.—In making in- 
vestment decisions under this paragraph, the 
Corporation shall give consideration to the 
extent to which the Corporation's equity in- 
vestment will assist in obtaining the financ- 
ing required for such projects. 

(C) DISPOSITION OF EQUITY INTEREST.—Tak- 
ing into consideration, among other things, 
the Corporation's financial interests and the 
desirability of fostering the development of 
local capital markets in emerging democ- 
racies, economies in transformation and less 
developed countries, the Corporation shall 
endeavor to dispose of any equity interest ít 
may acquire under this subsection within a 
period of 10 years from the date of acquisi- 
tion of such interest. 

(3) INVESTMENT GUARANTEE. 

(A) AUTHORITY.—The Corporation is au- 
thorized to issue to eligible investors guar- 
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antees of loans and other investments made 
by such investors assuring against loss due 
to such risks and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Corporation may determine, 
subject to subparagraphs (B), (C), and (D). 

(B) GUARANTEES ON OTHER THAN LOAN IN- 
VESTMENTS.—A guarantee issued under sub- 
paragraph (A) on other than a loan invest- 
ment may not exceed 75 percent of such in- 
vestment. 

(C) LIMIT ON AMOUNT OF INVESTMENT GUAR- 
ANTEED.—Except for loan investments for 
credit unions made by eligible credit unions 
or credit union associations, the aggregate 
amount of investment (exclusive of interest 
and earnings) for which guarantees are is- 
sued under subparagraph (A) with respect to 
any project shall not exceed, at the time of 
issuance of any such guarantee, 75 percent of 
the total investment committed to any such 
project as determined by the Corporation. 
Such determination by the Corporation shall 
be conclusive for purposes of the Corpora- 
tion's authority to issue any such guarantee. 

(D) MAXIMUM CONTINGENT LIABILITY WITH 
RESPECT TO SINGLE INVESTOR.—Not more than 
15 percent of the maximum contingent liabil- 
ity for investment guarantees which the Cor- 
poration is permitted to have outstanding 
under section 5104(a)(2) may be issued to a 
single investor. 

(c) INVESTMENT ENCOURAGEMENT.—The Cor- 
poration is authorized to initiate and sup- 
port through financial participation, incen- 
tive grant, or otherwise, and on such terms 
and conditions as the Corporation may de- 
termine, the identification, assessment, sur- 
veying, and promotion of private investment 
opportunities, using wherever feasible and 
effective the facilities of private investors, 
except that the Corporation shall not finance 
any survey to ascertain the existence, loca- 
tion, extent, or quality of oil or gas re- 
sources. 

(d) SPECIAL ACTIVITIES.— The Corporation 
is authorized to administer and manage spe- 
cial projects and programs, including pro- 
grams of financial and advisory support, 
which provide private technical, profes- 
sional, or managerial assistance in the devel- 
opment of human resources, skills, tech- 
nology, capital savings, intermediate finan- 
cial and investment institutions, and co- 
operatives. The funds for these projects and 
programs may, with the Corporation's con- 
currence, be transferred to it for such pur- 
poses under the authority of section 8201 of 
this Act or from other sources, public or pri- 
vate. 

SEC. 5103. ENHANCING PRIVATE POLITICAL RISK 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY. 

In order to encourage greater availability 
of political risk insurance for eligible inves- 
tors by enhancing the private political risk 
insurance industry in the United States, and 
to the extent consistent with this chapter, 
the Corporation shall undertake programs of 
cooperation with such industry, and in con- 
nection with such programs may engage in 
the following activities: 

(1) Utilizing its statutory authorities, en- 
courage the development of associations, 
pools, or consortia of United States private 
political risk insurers. 

(2) Share insurance risks (through coinsur- 
ance, contingent insurance, or other means) 
in a manner that is conducive to the growth 
and development of the private political risk 
insurance industry in the United States. 

(3) Notwithstanding section 8544(e), upon 
the expiration of insurance provided by the 
Corporation for an investment, enter into 
risk-sharing agreements with United States 
private political risk insurers to insure any 
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such investment; except that, in cooperating 
in the offering of insurance under this para- 
graph, the Corporation shall not assume re- 
sponsibility for more than 50 percent of the 
insurance being offered in each separate 
transaction. 

SEC. 5104. ISSUING AUTHORITY AND RESERVES. 

(a) ISSUING AUTHORITY.— 

(1) INSURANCE.—The maximum contingent 
liability outstanding at any one time pursu- 
ant to insurance issued under section 5102(a) 
shall not exceed in the aggregate 
$15,000,000,000. 

(2) FINANCING.—The Corporation is author- 
ized to commit investment financing under 
section 5102(b) of up to $5,000,000,000 for the 
period of fiscal years beginning October 1, 
1994, terminating on the date specified in 
paragraph (3). 

(3) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The au- 
thority of subsection (a) and (b) of section 
5102 shall continue until September 30, 1999. 

(b) INSURANCE RESERVE.— 

(1) MAINTENANCE AND PURPOSES.—The Cor- 
poration shall maintain an insurance re- 
serve. Such reserve shall be available for the 
discharge of liabilities, as provided in sub- 
section (d), until such time as all such liabil- 
ities have been discharged or have expired or 
until such reserve has been expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 

(2) FUNDING.—The insurance reserve shall 
consist of— 

(A) any funds in the insurance reserve of 
the Corporation on September 30, 1993, 

(B) amounts transferred to the reserve pur- 
suant to this Act, and 

(C) such sums as are appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (d) of this section for such pur- 
poses. 

(c) ORDER OF PAYMENTS TO DISCHARGE Lil- 
ABILITIES.—Any payment made to discharge 
liabilities under investment insurance or re- 
insurance issued under section 5102, under 
similar predecessor guarantee authority, or 
under 5103, shall be paid first out of the in- 
Surance reserve, аз long as such reserve re- 
mains available, and thereafter out of funds 
made available pursuant to subsection (d) of 
this section. Any payments made to dis- 
charge liabilities under guarantees issued 
under section 5102(b) shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the Federal Credit Reform Act of 
1990. 

(d) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President to replenish or 
increase the insurance reserve, to discharge 
the liabilities under insurance or reinsur- 
ance issued by the Corporation, or to dis- 
charge obligations of the Corporation pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury pur- 
suant to subsection (e). 

(2) LIMITATION ON APPROPRIATIONS.—No ap- 
propriation shall be made under paragraph 
(1) to augment the insurance reserve until 
the amount of funds in the insurance reserve 
is less than $25,000,000. Any appropriations to 
augment the insurance reserve shall then 
only be made to satisfy the full faith and 
credit provision of section 8545(c). 

(e) ISSUANCE OF OBLIGATIONS.—In order to 
discharge liabilities under investment insur- 
ance or reinsurance, the Corporation is au- 
thorized to issue from time to time for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury its 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions; except that the aggregate amount of 
such obligations outstanding at any one 
time may not exceed $100,000,000. Any such 
obligation shall be repaid to the 'Treasury 
within one year after the date of issue of 
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such obligation. Any such obligation shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States of comparable maturities 
during the month preceding the issuance of 
any obligation authorized by this subsection. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
any obligation of the Corporation issued 
under this subsection, and for such purchase 
the Secretary may use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds of the sale of any 
securities issued under chapter 31 of title 31, 
United States Code. The purpose for which 
securities may be issued under chapter 31 of 
title 31, United States Code, shall include 
any such purchase. 

SEC. 5105. GUIDELINES AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 

OPTIC SUPPORT. 

(a) DEVELOPMENT IMPACT PROFILE.—In 
order to carry out the policy set forth in sec- 
tion 5101(b)(1), the Corporation shall prepare 
and maintain for each investment project it 
insures, reinsures, or finances a development 
impact profile consisting of data appropriate 
to measure the projected and actual effects 
of such project on development. 

(b) SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT.— 

(1) BROADENED PARTICIPATION BY SMALL 
BUSINESSES.—The Corporation shall under- 
take, in cooperation with appropriate de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the United States as well as private enti- 
ties and others, to broaden the participation 
of United States small business, coopera- 
tives, and other small United States inves- 
tors in the development of small private en- 
terprise in less developed friendly countries 
or areas. 

(2) PREFERENTIAL CONSIDERATION.—The 
Corporation shall undertake to the maxi- 
mum degree possible consistent with its pur- 
poses— 

(A) to give preferential consideration in its 
investment insurance, reinsurance, financ- 
ing, and investment encouragement activi- 
ties to investment projects sponsored by or 
involving United States small business or co- 
operatives; 

(B) to maintain the proportion of projects 
sponsored by or significantly involving Unit- 
ed States small business to at least 30 per- 
cent of all projects insured, reinsured, fi- 
nanced or encouraged by the Corporation. 

(c) ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS.— 

(1) ENVIRONMENTAL, HEALTH, OR SAFETY 
HAZARD.—The Corporation shall refuse to in- 
sure, reinsure, or finance any investment in 
connection with a project which the Corpora- 
tion determines will pose an unreasonable or 
major environmental, health, or safety haz- 
ard, or will result in the significant degrada- 
tion of national parks or similar protected 
areas. 

(2) RESOURCE SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT.— 
The Corporation, in determining whether to 
provide insurance, reinsurance, or financing 
for a project, shall ensure that the project is 
consistent with the goals set forth in section 
7210 of this Act. 

(3) ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENTS 
AND ASSESSMENTS.—The requirements of sec- 
tion 7210(b) relating to environmental im- 
pact statements and environmental assess- 
ments shall apply to any investment which 
the Corporation insures, reinsures, guaran- 
tees, or finances under this chapter in con- 
nection with a project in a country. 

(4) NOTIFICATION OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS.—Before finally providing insurance, 
reinsurance, guarantees, or financing under 
this chapter for any environmentally sen- 
sitive investment in connection with a 
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project in a country, the Corporation shall 
notify appropriate government officials of 
that country of— 

(A) all guidelines and other standards 
adopted by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and any other 
international organization relating to the 
public health or safety or the environment 
which are applicable to the project; and 

(B) to the maximum extent practicable, 
any restriction under any law of the United 
States relating to public health or safety or 
the environment that would apply to the 
project if the project were undertaken in the 
United States. 

The notification under the preceding sen- 
tence shall include a summary of the guide- 
lines, standards, and restrictions referred to 
in subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

(5) CONSIDERATION OF COMMENTS RE- 
CEIVED.—Before finally providing insurance, 
reinsurance, or financing for any investment 
subject to paragraph (4), the Corporation 
shall take into account any comments it re- 
ceives on the project involved. 

(4) HUMAN RIGHTS.—The Corporation shall 
take into account in the conduct of its pro- 
grams in a country, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, all available information 
about observance of and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in such 
country and the effect the operation of such 
programs will have on human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms in such country. 

(е) WORKER RIGHTS.— 

(1) LIMITATION ОМ ОРІС ACTIVITIES.—The 
Corporation may insure, reinsure, or finance 
a project only if the country in which the 
project is to be undertaken is taking steps to 
adopt and implement laws that extend inter- 
nationally recognized worker rights, as de- 
fined in section 502(a)(4) of the Trade Act of 
1974 (19 U.S.C. 2462(a)(4)), to workers in that 
country (including any designated zone in 
that country). The Corporation shall also in- 
clude the following language, in substan- 
tially the following form, in all contracts 
which the Corporation enters into with eligi- 
ble investors to provide financial support 
under this chapter: 

The investor agrees not to take actions to 
prevent employees of the foreign enterprise 
from lawfully exercising their right of asso- 
ciation and their right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. The investor further 
agrees to observe applicable laws relating to 
a minimum age for employment of children, 
acceptable conditions of work with respect 
to minimum wages, hours of work, and occu- 
pational health and safety, and not to use 
forced labor. The investor is not responsible 
under this paragraph for the actions of a for- 
eign government.". 

(2 USE OF ANNUAL REPORTS ON WORKER 
RIGHTS.—The Corporation shall, in making 
its determinations under paragraph (1), use 
the reports submitted to the Congress pursu- 
ant to section 505(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2465(c)). 

(3) WAIVER.—Paragraph (1) shall not pro- 
hibit the Corporation from providing any in- 
surance, reinsurance, or financing with re- 
spect to a country if the President deter- 
mines that such activities by the Corpora- 
tion would be in the national economic in- 
terests of the United States. Any such deter- 
mination shall be reported in writing to the 
Congress, together with the reasons for the 
determination. 

(f) HARM TO EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES.— 

(1) REPLACEMENT OF UNITED STATES PRO- 
DUCTION.—(A) The Corporation shall refuse 
to insure, reinsure, or finance an investment 
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if the Corporation determines that such in- 
vestment is likely to cause such investor (or 
the sponsor of an investment project in 
which such investor is involved) signifi- 
cantly to reduce the number of the investor's 
or sponsor's employees in the United States 
because the investor or sponsor is replacing 
his or her United States production with pro- 
duction from such investment, and the pro- 
duction from such investment involves sub- 
stantially the same product for substantially 
the same market as the investor's or spon- 
sor's United States production. 

(B) If the Corporation determines that an 
investment is not likely to have the effects 
described in subparagraph (A), the Corpora- 
tion shall monitor conformance with the rep- 
resentations made by the investor on which 
the Corporation relied in making that deter- 
mination. 

(2) REDUCTION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—The Corporation shall refuse to in- 
sure, reinsure, or finance an investment if 
the Corporation determines that such invest- 
ment is likely to cause a significant reduc- 
tion in the number of employees in the Unit- 
ed States. 

(3) EXPORT PROCESSING ZONES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Cor- 
poration shall refuse to insure, reinsure, or 
finance an investment for the purpose of es- 
tablishing or developing in a foreign country 
any export processing zone or designated 
area in which the tax, tariff, labor, environ- 
ment, and safety laws of that country do not 
apply, in part or in whole, to activities car- 
ried out within that zone or area, unless such 
assistance is not likely to cause a loss of jobs 
within the United States as determined in 
consideration of the restrictions contained 
in paragraphs (1) and (2). 

(g) PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS.—The 
Corporation shall refuse to insure, reinsure, 
or finance an investment which is subject to 
performance requirements which would re- 
duce substantially the positive trade benefits 
likely to accrue to the United States from 
the investment. 

(h) PROHIBITED TRADE PRACTICES.— 

(1) PAYMENTS TO VIOLATORS BARRED.—No 
payment may be made under any insurance 
or reinsurance which is issued under this 
chapter on or after April 24, 1978, for any loss 
occurring with respect to a project, if the 
preponderant cause of such loss was an act 
by the investor seeking payment under this 
chapter, by a person possessing majority 
ownership and control of the investor at the 
time of the act, or by any agent of such in- 
vestor or controlling person, and a court of 
the United States has entered a final judg- 
ment that such act constituted a violation of 
section 30A of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 or section 104 of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1977. 

(2) REGULATIONS.—The Corporation shall 
have in effect regulations setting forth ap- 
propriate conditions under which any person 
who has been finally determined by a court 
of the United States to have violated section 
30A of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 or 
section 104 of the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1977 shall be suspended, for a period of 
not more than 5 years, from eligibility to re- 
ceive any insurance, reinsurance, guarantee, 
financing, or other financial support author- 
ized by this chapter, if that violation related 
to a project insured, reinsured, guaranteed, 
financed, or otherwise supported by the Cor- 
poration under this chapter. 

(i) FRAUD OR MISREPRESENTATION.—No pay- 
ment may be made under any guarantee, in- 
surance, or reinsurance issued under this 
chapter for any loss arising out of fraud or 
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misrepresentation for which the party seek- 
ing payment is responsible. 

(j) PUBLIC HEARING.—The Board shall hold 
at least one public hearing each year in 
order to afford an opportunity for any person 
to present views as to whether the Corpora- 
tion is carrying out its activities in accord- 
ance with this chapter 1 and this section or 
whether any investment in a particular 
country shall have been or shall be extended 
insurance, reinsurance, or financing under 
this chapter. 

(k) RESTRICTIONS.—Restrictions in this or 
any other Act to the government of a coun- 
try do not apply with respect to this title. 

CHAPTER 2—TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 
БЕС. 5201. PURPOSES, 

The Trade and Development Agency shall 
be an agency of the United States under the 
foreign policy guidance of the Secretary of 
State. The purpose of the Trade and Develop- 
ment Agency is to promote United States 
private sector participation in developing 
and middle-income countries. 

SEC. 5202. AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—The Director of the Trade 
and Development Agency is authorized to 
work with foreign countries to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter by providing funds 
for feasibility studies, architectural and en- 
gineering design, and other activities related 
to development projects which provide op- 
portunities for the use of United States ex- 


ports. 

(b) USE оғ FUNDS.—Funds under this chap- 
ter may be used to provide support for fea- 
sibility studies for planning, development, 
and management of, and procurement for, bi- 
lateral and multilateral development 
projects, including training activities under- 
taken in connection with a project, for the 
purpose of promoting the use of United 
States goods and services in such projects. 
Funds under this chapter may also be used 
for architectural and engineering design, in- 
cluding— 

(1) concept design, which establishes the 
basic technical and operational criteria for a 
project, such as architectural drawings for a 
proposed facility, evaluation of site con- 
straints, procurement requirements, and 
equipment specifications; and 

(2) detail design, which sets forth specific 
dimensions and criteria for structural, me- 
chanical, electrical, and architectural oper- 
ations, and identifies other resources ге- 
quired for project operations. 

(c) INFORMATION DISSEMINATION.— 

(1) The Trade and Development Agency 
shall disseminate information about its 
project activities to the private sector. 

(2) Other agencies of the United States 
Government shall cooperate with the Trade 
And Development Agency in order for the 
Agency to provide more effectively informa- 
tional services to persons in the private sec- 
tor concerning trade and development and 
export promotion related to development 
projects. 

(d) NONAPPLICABILITY OF OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS.—Funds made available to carry out 
this chapter may be made available notwith- 
standing any other provision of law. 

SEC. 5203. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Funds shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter as authorized and 
appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. 

CHAPTER 3—ROLE OF RELATED PROGRAMS 
SEC. 5301, STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 

ROLE OF P.L. 480 TITLE I PROGRAMS. 

(1) P.L. 480 Title I programs provide an im- 

portant resource in the efforts of the United 
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States to support continued growth in the 
world economy. 

(2) By using the abundant agricultural pro- 
ductivity of the United States to enhance 
the food security of developing countries, 
these programs complement other inter- 
national programs of the United States to— 

(A) help to combat world hunger and mal- 
nutrition and their causes, 

(B) promote broad-based, equitable, and 
sustainable development, 

(C) expand international trade, and 

(D) develop and expand export markets for 
United States agricultural commodities. 

(3) By fostering the demand for United 
States agricultural commodities and helping 
to meet the food needs of developing coun- 
tries that have difficulty meeting those 
needs through commercial channels, P.L. 480 
Title I programs are an integral part of Unit- 
ed States efforts to encourage expansion of 
the world economy and the participation of 
the United States private sector in that ex- 
pansion. 

SEC, 5302. STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING 
ROLE OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK. 

(1) While the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States does not provide foreign as- 
sistance, its programs can complement sus- 
tainable development programs in helping to 
expand United States exports. 

(2) The purpose of the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States is to provide financing 
support for United States exports, thereby 
creating and maintaining jobs in the United 
States. 

(3) The role of the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States is an important factor in 
bolstering global free trade and fair trade, 
and its programs help to level the global 
playing field in export financing. 

(4) The Export-Import Bank of the United 
States is an important supplement to the 
private sector's export financing capacities 
for creating and maintaining jobs. 

(5) With one out of every six manufactur- 
ing jobs in the United States dependent on 
exports, it is necessary to promote trade 
with both existing and developing markets. 

(6 The programs of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States serve to provide 
inroads for United States exporters into de- 
veloping country markets. 

(7) The role of the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States in providing trade and 
project finance supports United States do- 
mestic employment and global economic 
growth and development. 

TITLE VI—ADVANCING DIPLOMACY 
SEC. 6001. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) Success in achieving the goals of this 
Act depends above all on the skills of those 
who serve America in the Department of 
State and other United States government 
departments and agencies engaged in inter- 
national р А 

(2) Diplomacy is the most cost-effective 
foreign policy instrument for promoting 
American prosperity and safeguarding Unit- 
ed States security by managing crises and 
preventing future conflict. 

(3) United States leadership in addressing 
emerging global challenges will depend in- 
creasingly on skillful diplomacy to build co- 
operative arrangements with major allies 
and multilateral organizations that leverage 
our political influence, and our economic, 
technical, military and humanitarian assist- 
ance. 

(4) Diplomacy is essential to the realiza- 
tion of each of the five other Titles of this 
Act— 

(A) Promoting Sustainable Development 
requires integrated and coordinated efforts 
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between diplomats and aid specialists to deal 
with immediate environmental, economic, 
and cultural challenges and opportunities 
abroad while building the foundation for 
long-term bilateral, regional and global co- 
operation. 

(B) Promoting Democracy requires foreign 
affairs professionals in the Department of 
State and other United States government 
departments and agencies engaged in inter- 
national programs to reach out beyond tradi- 
tional bilateral and multilateral relations to 
inform foreign publics about the virtues and 
challenges of democracy and market eco- 
nomics and to promote human rights, demo- 
cratic institution building, and development 
of open, civil societies. 

(C) Promoting Peace requires creative and 
sustained diplomacy—backed by economic, 
technical, humanitarian and military re- 
sources—to avert conflict, facilitate nego- 
tiated resolution of disputes, and render 
peace processes irreversible; and to build re- 
gimes to restrain proliferation, narcotics 
trafficking, terrorism and other forms of 
criminal activity. 

(D) Humanitarian Assistance requires dip- 
lomats and other involved United States 
government personnel to respond promptly 
to facilitate bilateral relief, engage relevant 
multilateral organizations, and ensure that 
relief programs do not, become objects of po- 
litical manipulation locally or among donor 
agencies; at the same time, effective preven- 
tive diplomacy can forestall costly political 
and military disasters. 

(E) Promoting Growth Through Trade and 
Investment requires diplomats with ad- 
vanced technical knowledge, legal skills, and 
shrewd political judgment to assist economic 
reform, develop commercial opportunities, 
and structure regional and global agree- 
ments to achieve more open markets and 
greater economic integration. 

(5) Advancing diplomacy in all of the above 
areas will require— 

(A) Funds that can be used flexibly by the 
President to respond decisively to unforeseen 
opportunities and dangers and for structur- 
ing new multilateral arrangements that can 
become the basis for sustainable cooperation 
to prevent future crises and solve long-term 
problems. 

(B) Foreign assistance, public diplomacy 
abroad, and а national consensus at home in 
support of the goals of American foreign pol- 
icy. 

(C) Modern technology and infrastructure 
to support foreign and civil service profes- 
sionals who must deal with international 
transactions that are rising exponentially in 
volume, speed and complexity. 

(D) Greater harmonization of our foreign 
affairs institutions and instruments, with a 
view to avoiding duplicative administrative 
structures, staffs and programs. 

TITLE VII—SPECIAL AUTHORITIES, RE- 
STRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE, AND RE- 
PORTS 

CHAPTER 1—SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 


SEC. 7101. AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER BETWEEN 
ACCOUNTS. 


(a) GENERAL TRANSFER AUTHORITY.—When- 
ever the President determines it to be nec- 
essary for the purposes of this Act, not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the funds made available 
to carry out any provision of this Act— 

(1) may be transferred to, and consolidated 
with, the funds in any other account or fund 
available to carry out any provision of this 
Act; and 

(2) may be used for any of the purposes for 
which funds in that account or fund may be 
used. 
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(b) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF INCREASE IN 
AN ACCOUNT.—The total amount in the ac- 
count or fund for the benefit of which a 
transfer is made under subsection (a) during 
any fiscal year may not be increased by more 
than 20 percent of the amount of funds other- 
wise made available for such account or 
fund. 

(с) EXCEPTIONS.— 

(1) The percentage limitations contained in 
subsections (a) and (b) shall not be applica- 
ble with regard to transfers of funds to carry 
out the provisions of subchapter A of chapter 
1 of title П or of chapter 1 of title ПІ. 

(2) The authority of this section shall not 
be used to transfer funds from amounts made 
available to carry out the provisions of title 
I of this Act, except that the authority of 
this section may be used to transfer such 
funds for the purposes of section 8509 in an 
amount not to exceed 5 percent of the 
amount of the funds made available for sec- 
tion 8509(a). 

(d) NOTIFICATION TO CONGRESS.—The au- 
thority of subsection (a) may be exercised 
only if the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate are notified in 
advance of the exercise of that authority. 
БЕС. 7102. SPECIAL WAIVER AUTHORITY. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—The President may au- 
thorize the taking of any action (or the re- 
fraining from the taking of any action) 
under this Act, any annual (or periodic) for- 
eign assistance authorization or appropria- 
tions acts, or the Arms Export Control Act 
without regard to any of the provisions de- 
scribed in subsection (c) if he determines— 

(1) in cases under the Arms Export Control 
Act, that to do so is essential to the national 
interests of the United States; and 

(2) in any other cases under such Acts, that 
to do so is important to the national inter- 
ests of the United States. 

(b) OTHER AcTS.—The President may au- 
thorize the taking of any action (or the re- 
fraining from the taking of any action) 
under any other Act without regard to the 
provisions described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection (c), or of any annual (or peri- 
odic) foreign assistance authorization or ap- 
propriations Acts, if the President deter- 
mines that to do so is important to the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 

(c) LAWS WHICH MAY BE WAIVED.—The pro- 
visions referred to in subsection (a) and (b) 
are— 

(1) the provisions of this Act, 

(2) th^ provisions of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, 

(3) any other provisions of law that restrict 
the authority to provide assistance, make 
sales or leases, or take other actions (or re- 
frain from taking actions) under the Acts in 
paragraphs (1) and (2), and 

(4) any law relating to receipts and credits 
accruing to the United States, except for 
those provisions of law contained in section 
8551(a)(7). 

(d) CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESS.—Before 
exercising the authority granted in this sec- 
tion, the President shall consult with, and 
shall provide a written policy justification 
to, the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate. 

(e) NOTIFICATION TO CONGRESS.—A deter- 
mination under subsection (a) or (b) shall be 
effective only if the President notifies the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
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the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, in writing, of that 
determination. 

(f) ANNUAL CEILINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The authority of this sec- 
tion may not be used in any fiscal year to 
authorize— 

(A) more than $1,000,000,000 in sales or 
leases to be made under the Arms Export 
Control Act; 

(B) the use of more than $500,000,000 of 
funds made available for use under this Act; 
and 

(C) the use of more than $100,000,000 of for- 
eign currencies accruing under this Act or 
any other law. 

(2) SALES UNDER THE ARMS EXPORT CONTROL 
AcT.—If the authority of this section is used 
both to authorize a sale or lease under the 
Arms Export Control Act and to authorize 
funds to be used under this Act with respect 
to the financing of that sale or lease, then 
the use of the funds shall be counted against 
the limitation in paragraph (1ХВ) and the 
portion, if any, of the sale or lease which is 
not so financed shall be counted against the 
limitation in paragraph (1)(A). 

(3) LEASES.—For purposes of paragraph 
(1XA) the replacement cost, less any depre- 
ciation in the value, of the defense articles 
authorized to be leased shall be counted 
against the limitation in that paragraph. 

(4) COUNTRY LIMITS.—(A) Not more than 
$100,000,000 of the $500,000,000 limitation pro- 
vided in paragraph (1)(В) may be allocated to 
any one country in any fiscal year unless 
that country is a victim of active aggression. 

(B) Not more than $750,000,000 of the aggre- 
gate limitation of $1,500,000,000 provided in 
paragraphs (1X A) and (1ХВ) may be allocated 
to any one country in any fiscal year. 

SEC. 7103. UNANTICIPATED CONTINGENCIES. 

(a)  AuTHORITY.—Notwithstanding апу 
other provision of law, the President is au- 
thorized to use funds made available to carry 
out any provision of this Act in order to fur- 
nish, for any unanticipated contingency, as- 
sistance or contributions authorized by any 
provision of this Act in accordance with the 
provisions applicable to the furnishing of 
such assistance or contributions. 

(b) ANNUAL CEILING.— The authority of this 

section may not be used to authorize the use 
of more than $100,000,000 during any fiscal 
year. 
(c) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The President 
shall report promptly to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate each 
time the authority of this section is exer- 
cised. 

(d) PROHIBITION ON GIFTS.—Funds used 
under the authority of this section may not 
be used to pay for any gifts to any official of 
any foreign government. 

SEC. 7104. ASSISTANCE FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES. 


(a) STATEMENT OF POLICY.— 

(1) In many countries, law enforcement 
agencies may lag behind other institutions 
in their development as democratic organi- 
zations and in their ability to contribute to 
civilian order and may lack autonomy from 
military authorities. 

(2) Absent external assistance and encour- 
agement, such agencies may, in fact, under- 
mine civilian democratic rule. 

(3) United States and international assist- 
ance to these agencies may therefore be crit- 
ical for the support of fragile and emerging 
democracies. 

(b) USES OF ASSISTANCE.—In addition to as- 
sistance provided in support of the functions 
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of law enforcement agencies under chapter 4 
of title III, assistance may be provided under 
other provisions of this Act in support of the 
functions of law enforcement agencies only: 

(1) to reinforce the civilian democratic role 
of agencies through, to the extent prac- 
ticable as part of a larger effort to support 
the development of the administration of 
justice in the country— 

(A) programs to enhance professionalism 
(including programs to improve investiga- 
tive and forensic capabilities, to enhance 
protection of participants in judicial cases, 
and to improve administrative and manage- 
ment functions); 

(B) contacts with counterparts in estab- 
lished democracies; and 

(C) programs designed to enhance respect 
for human rights and understanding of prin- 
ciples of civilian control in a democratic so- 
ciety; 

(2) to enhance the practical accountability 
of law enforcement agencies to civil justice 
institutions; 

(3) to improve penal institutions and the 
rehabilitation of offenders when doing so is 
considered part of а larger administration of 
justice program; 

(4) to assist а country which has a demo- 
cratic tradition, does not have standing 
armed forces, and does not engage in a con- 
sistent pattern of gross violations of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights; 

(5) for maritime law enforcement and other 
maritime skills, including training; 

(6) to protect and maintain wildlife habi- 
tats and to develop sound wildlife manage- 
ment and plant conservation programs; 

(7) to improve the functioning of customs 
agencies, exclusive of traditional law en- 
forcement activities; 

(8) for assistance to police forces in con- 
nection with their participation in the re- 
gional security system of the Eastern Carib- 
bean; and 

(9) to meet the challenges described in sec- 
tion 2102(a)(3). 

(c) OTHER ASSISTANCE.—Funds made avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of title I, 
and chapter 2 of title IV (insofar as such 
funds are used for reconstruction activities), 
may be used in support of law enforcement 
functions only pursuant to subsections (b) 
(1), (2), and (6) of this section. 

SEC. 7105. TERMINATION EXPENSES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Funds made available 
under this Act, the former authority of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the former 
authority of section 23 of the Arms Export 
Control Act, or other predecessor legislation 
shall remain available for obligation for a 
period not to exceed 8 months from the date 
of any termination of assistance under such 
Acts for the necessary expenses of winding 
up programs related to such termination and 
may remain available until expended. Funds 
obligated under the authority of such Acts 
prior to the effective date of the termination 
of assistance may remain available for ex- 
penditure for the necessary expenses of wind- 
ing up programs related to such termination 
notwithstanding any provision of law re- 
stricting the expenditure of funds. In order 
to ensure the effectiveness of such assist- 
ance, such expenses for orderly termination 
of programs may include the obligation and 
expenditure of funds to complete the train- 
ing or studies outside their countries of ori- 
gin of students whose course of study or 
training program began before assistance 
was terminated. 

(b) LIABILITY TO CONTRACTORS.—For the 
purpose of making an equitable settlement 
of termination claims under extraordinary 
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contractual relief standards, the President is 
authorized to adopt as a contract or other 
obligation of the United States Government, 
and assume (in whole or in part) any liabil- 
ities arising thereunder, any contract with a 
United States or third-country contractor 
that had been funded with assistance under 
such Acts prior to the termination of assist- 
ance. 

(c) TERMINATION EXPENSES.—Amounts cer- 
tified as having been obligated for assistance 
subsequently terminated by the President, 
or pursuant to any provision of law, shall 
continue to remain available and may be re- 
obligated to meet any necessary expenses 
arising from the termination of such assist- 
ance. 

(d) GUARANTY PROGRAMS.—Provisions of 
this or any other Act requiring the termi- 
nation of assistance under this or any other 
Act shall not be construed to require the ter- 
mination of guarantee commitments that 
were entered into prior to the effective date 
of the termination of assistance. 

(е) RELATION TO OTHER PROVISIONS.—Unless 
specifically made inapplicable by another 
provision of law, the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be applicable to the termination of 
assistance pursuant to any provision of law. 
SEC. 7106, EXEMPTION OF ASSISTANCE THROUGH 

NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FROM RESTRICTIONS. 

(a) RESTRICTIONS МОТ APPLICABLE.—Sub- 
ject to subsection (c), restrictions contained 
in this or any other Act with respect to as- 
sistance for a country shall not be construed 
to restrict assistance in support of programs 
of nongovernmental organizations or pro- 
grams of international organizations or ar- 
rangements. 

(b) NATIONAL INTEREST CRITERIA.—The 
President shall take into consideration, in 
any case in which a restriction on assistance 
would be applicable but for this section, 
whether assistance for programs of non- 
governmental organizations or programs of 
international organizations or arrangements 
is in the national interest of the United 
States. 

(c) NOTICE TO CONGRESS.—Whenever the au- 
thority of this section is used to furnish as- 
sistance for a program of a nongovernmental 
organization or of an international organiza- 
tion or arrangement, the President shall no- 
tify the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate. Such notifica- 
tion shall describe the program assisted, the 
assistance provided, and the reasons for fur- 
nishing such assistance. 

SEC. 7107. EXEMPTION OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
FROM PROHIBITIONS. 

Provisions of this or any other Act shall 
not be construed to prohibit assistance for 
any training activity funded under this Act 
for a country as long as that country has a 
democratically elected government and the 
assistance is otherwise consistent with sec- 
tion 7201(а)(1), section 7201(a)(2) and section 
7201(a)(5). 

SEC. 7108. NONAPPLICABILITY TO DEFENSE AS- 
SISTANCE OF CERTAIN NEUTRALITY 
ACT PROVISIONS. 

The functions authorized under this Act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions as the President may specify of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. M 
SEC. 7109. EXEMPTION FROM PROHIBITIONS FOR 

ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS CERTAIN 
SPECIAL NEEDS. 

(a) EXEMPTION.—Unless expressly provided 

to the contrary, provisions of this or any 
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other Act, including provisions in previously 
enacted legislation, shall not be construed to 
prohibit the following activities: 

(1 meeting the needs of individuals with 
disabilities; 

(2) addressing the needs of displaced chil- 
dren; 

(3) child survival activities; 

(4) the prevention and control of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS); 

(5) environmentally sound, sustainable re- 
source management, and more efficient en- 
ergy systems; 

(6) reconstruction as a result of natural or 
manmade disasters; or 

(7) helping to reduce excessive population 
growth rates. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) does not 
apply to governments of countries to which 
assistance is prohibited under paragraphs (2) 
and (5) of section 7201(a). 

SEC. 7110. AUTHORITY TO CONDUCT REIMBURS- 
ABLE PROGRAMS. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Whenever the 
President considers it consistent with and 
within the limitations of this Act, any agen- 
cy of the United States Government is au- 
thorized to furnish services and articles on 
an advance-of-funds or reimbursement basis 
to friendly countries, international organiza- 
tions and arrangements, and nongovern- 
mental organizations and may contract in 
advance of appropriations or reimbursement 
of such purposes. 

(b) PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACTS.—When 
any agency of the United States Government 
provides services on an advance-of-funds or 
reimbursable basis under this section, such 
agency may contract with individuals for 
personal service abroad or in the United 
States to perform such services or to replace 
officers or employees of the United States 
Government in a manner otherwise per- 
mitted by law (or Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-76 or any successor cir- 
cular) who are assigned by the agency to pro- 
vide such services. Such individuals shall not 
be regarded as employees of the United 
States Government for the purpose of any 
law administered by the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

(c) LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE NOT APPLI- 
CABLE.—Limitations in this or any other Act 
on assistance do not apply with respect to 
this section. 

(d) USE OF PAYMENTS.—Advances and reim- 
bursements received under this section may 
either be credited to the currently applicable 
appropriation, account, or fund of the agency 
concerned or shall be available until ex- 
pended. 

SEC. 7111. DRAWDOWN AUTHORITY. 

(a) UNFORESEEN EMERGENCIES.—If the 
President determines that—(1) an unforeseen 
emergency exists which requires immediate 
military assistance to a foreign country or 
international organization, and 

(2) the emergency requirement cannot be 
met under the authority of the Arms Export 
Control Act or any other law except this sec- 
tion, 
the President may direct, for the purposes of 
this Act, the drawdown of articles and serv- 
ices, of an aggregate value not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in any fiscal year, from the in- 
ventory and resources of the Department of 
Defense. 

(b) SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—If the Presi- 
dent determines that it is in the national in- 
terest of the United States to do so, the 
President may direct the drawdown of arti- 
cles and services, of an aggregate value not 
to exceed $150,000,000 in any fiscal year, from 
the inventory and resources of any agency of 
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the United States Government for the pur- 
poses and under the authorities of— 

(1) chapter 4 of title III of this Act; 

(2) chapter 1 of title IV of this Act; or 

(3) chapter 2 of title ТУ of this Act. 

(c)(1) The authority of this section may be 
exercised only if the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
are notified in advance of the exercise of 
that authority. 

(2) CONTINUING INFORMATION.—The Presi- 
dent shall keep the Congress fully and cur- 
rently informed of all articles and services 
provided under this section. 

(4) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President such sums as may be necessary 
to reimburse the applicable appropriation, 
fund, or account for articles and services 
provided under this section. 

SEC. 7112. INTEREST ACCRUING TO NONGOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Upon the approval of the President, a non- 
governmental organization may place in an 
interest bearing account— 

(1) funds made available on a grant basis 
under this Act (or predecessor legislation); 
and 

(2) local currencies which accrue to that 
organization as a result of grant assistance 
provided under this Act (or predecessor legis- 
lation) or assistance under titles I through 
III of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, section 416(b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, or the Food for 
Progress Act of 1985. 

Any interest so earned may be retained by 
the nongovernmental organization and used 
for the purpose for which the assistance was 
provided to that organization, which may in- 
clude support for an endowment. 

SEC. 7113. DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION. 

The President may use funds made avail- 
able for sustainable development assistance 
under this Act to support development edu- 
cation programs, with emphasis on those 
conducted by private voluntary organiza- 
tions and cooperatives, in order to assist in 
the education of United States citizens about 
developing countries, the development proc- 
ess, the interdependence of developed and de- 
veloping countries, and the importance to 
the United States of developing countries. 
SEC. 7114. STRENGTHENING THE CAPACITY OF 

NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, INCLUDING RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The President may use funds made avail- 
able for assistance under this Act to furnish 
assistance to nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, including research and educational in- 
stitutions, in the United States and abroad 
for the purpose of strengthening their capac- 
ity to develop and carry out programs con- 
cerned with the economic and social develop- 
ment of developing countries. 

SEC. 7115, VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL HU- 
` MANITARIAN А 

(a) AUTHORITY FOR USE OF FUNDS.—The 
President may use funds made available to 
carry out the purposes of chapters 1 and 4 of 
title III of this Act to support activities of 
international tribunals, commissions, or 
panels to investigate or prosecute persons re- 
sponsible for genocide, crimes against hu- 
manity, and other violations of international 
humanitarian law. 

(b) DRAWDOWN AUTHORITY.—If the Presi- 
dent determines that doing so is important 
to support the activities described in sub- 
section (a), the President may direct the 
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drawdown of articles and services, of an ag- 
gregate value not to exceed $25,000,000 in any 
fiscal year, from the inventory and resources 
of any agency of the United States. 

(c) REIMBURSEMENT.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the President such 
sums as may be necessary to reimburse the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or account 
for articles and services provided under this 
subsection (b). 

SEC. 7116. LAWS RELATING TO CONTRACTS AND 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 

Whenever the President determines it to be 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
the functions authorized under this Act may 
be performed without regard to such provi- 
sions of law regulating the making, perform- 
ance, amendment, or modification of con- 
tracts and the expenditure of funds of the 
United States Government as the President 
may specify, except for those provisions con- 
tained in section 8551(a)(7) of this Act. 

SEC. 7117. TRANSPORTATION CHARGES IN- 


NONGO’ 
TIONS. 

In order to further the efficient use of 
United States voluntary contributions for 
development and for relief and rehabilitation 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
the President may use funds made available 
for assistance under this Act,.to pay trans- 
portation charges on shipments by the 
American National Red Cross and by United 
States nongovernmental organizations. 

CHAPTER 2—RESTRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 7201. INELIGIBLE COUNTRIES. 

(a) RESTRICTIONS.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), assistance under this Act may 
not be furnished to the government of a 
country that is: 

(1) COMMUNIST COUNTRIES.—A communist 
country, as designated under subsection (d). 

(2) HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATORS.—A country 
described in subsection (e). 

(3) EXPROPRIATION OF UNITED STATES PROP- 
ERTY.—A country whose government— 

(A) has on or after January 1, 1962— 

(i) expropriated the property of any United 
States person, 

(ii) repudiated or nullified any contract 
with any United States person, or 

(iii) taken any other action (such as dis- 
criminatory taxes or other exactions) which 
has the effect of seizing ownership or control 
of the property of any United States person, 
and 

(B) has not within a reasonable period of 
time provided adequate and effective com- 
pensation or is not engaged in good faith ef- 
forts to negotiate a settlement, if the United 
States person has exhausted host country 
legal and other formal remedies. 

(4) MILITARY COUPS.—A country whose 
duly-elected Head of Government is deposed 
by military coup or decree unless subsequent 
to the military coup or decree a democrat- 
ically-elected government has taken office. 

(5 TERRORIST COUNTRIES.—A country 
whose government the President determines 
repeatedly provides support for acts of inter- 
national terrorism. 

(6) MAJOR ILLICIT DRUG PRODUCING OR 
MAJOR DRUG TRANSIT COUNTRIES.—A country 
described in section 7206. 

(7) COUNTRIES IN ARREARS.—A country that 
is more than one year in arrears to the Unit- 
ed States Government on any payment of in- 
terest or principal on any loan made or cred- 
it extended under this Act, the Arms Export 
Control Act, or the former authorities of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds may be obligated 
and expended for assistance restricted by 
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subsection (a), or other provisions of law 
that restrict assistance to countries, under 
any of the following circumstances: 

(A) NATIONAL INTEREST.—The President de- 
termines that the furnishing of such assist- 
ance is important to the national interests 
of the United States. 

(B) ALLEVIATING SUFFERING RESULTING 
FROM A DISASTER.—The assistance is for the 
alleviation of suffering resulting from a nat- 
ural or manmade disaster. 

(C) DIRECTLY BENEFITTING THE NEEDY.—The 
assistance will directly benefit the needy 
people in the country. 

(D) REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS.— 
The assistance is for the purposes described 
in section 4101(b). 

(E) PROMOTING HUMAN RIGHTS AND DEMOC- 
RACY.—The assistance will be furnished 
through nongovernmental organizations to 
directly promote increased respect for inter- 
nationally recognized human rights and the 
development of democracy. 

(2) With respect to the restrictions imposed 
by subsection (g) or any other provision of 
law to which this subsection applies, ref- 
erences in this subsection to furnishing as- 
sistance shall be deemed to include the tak- 
ing of other action that, but for this sub- 
section, would be restricted by such provi- 
sion. 

(с) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Assistance re- 
stricted by subsection (a) may not be pro- 
vided under subsection (b) until the Presi- 
dent has submitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, a report with respect to such as- 
sistance. Any such report shall include a de- 
tailed explanation of the assistance to be 
provided, including the estimated dollar 
amount of such assistance, and an expla- 
nation of how the assistance meets the cri- 
teria specified in subsection (b). 

(d) COMMUNIST COUNTRY LIST.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The President shall 
designate those countries that are Com- 
munist countries for purposes of subsection 
(aX1). 

(2) PUBLICATION OF LIST.—The initial list of 
countries designated pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be published in the Federal 
Register and shall be provided to the Con- 
gress. Thereafter, any additions to or dele- 
tions from such list shall be similarly pub- 
lished and provided. 

(3) REMOVAL OF COUNTRIES FROM THE LIST; 
EXEMPTIONS.—The President may remove a 
country from the Communist country list es- 
tablished pursuant to this section, or may 
exempt a listed country from the application 
of subsection (а)(1) or other provisions of law 
that reference subsection (a1), if the Presi- 
dent promptly reports such removal or ex- 
emption to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

(e) HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATORS.— 

(1) INELIGIBILITY.—Subsection (a)2) shall 
apply to any country the government of 
which engages in a consistent pattern of 
gross violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 

(2) MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED.—In imple- 
menting subsection (a)2), consideration 
shall be given to the following: 

(A) The relevant findings of appropriate 
international organizations and nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

(B) The extent of cooperation by the gov- 
ernment in question in permitting an 
unimpeded investigation by indigenous non- 
governmental organizations, other поп- 
governmental organizations, and inter- 
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national organizations (such as the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross), of al- 
leged violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 

(C) Specific actions that have been taken 
by the President or the Congress relating to 
the human rights practices of the govern- 
ment in question. 

(D) The likely effect that a determination 
of ineligibility under this subsection is ex- 
pected to have on the human rights process 
of the country concerned. 

(f) TERRORIST COUNTRIES.—The President 
shall promptly report to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate the rescission of a determination 
that the government of a country repeatedly 
provides support for acts of international 
terrorism. 

(g) RELATED RESTRICTIONS ON ASSIST- 
ANCE.— 

(1) HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATORS.—Subsection 
(а)(2) shall be deemed to prohibit, in addition 
to the furnishing of assistance under this 
Act— 

(A) sales of defense articles, defense serv- 
ices, or design and construction services 
under the Arms Export Control Act; 

(B) licenses under section 38 of the Arms 
Export Control Act with respect to the ex- 
port of defense articles or defense services to 
or for the armed forces, police, intelligence, 
or other internal security forces of a foreign 
country; and 

(C) licenses required under the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979 for the export of 
crime control and detection instruments and 
equipment. 

(2) TERRORIST  COUNTRIES.—Subsection 
(aX5) shall be deemed to prohibit, in addition 
to the furnishing of assistance under this 
Act, the furnishing of assistance under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 and the Peace Corps Act, 
and the provision of loans, guaranties, and 
insurance under the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945. 

(3) MAJOR ILLICIT DRUG PRODUCING AND 
MAJOR DRUG TRANSIT COUNTRIES.— 

(A) Subsection (a)(6) shall be deemed to 
prohibit, in addition to the furnishing of as- 
sistance under this Act, (i) sales under the 
Arms Export Control Act, (ii) the provision 
of agricultural commodities other than food 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, and (iii) loans, 
guarantees and insurance under the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945. 

(В) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
subsection (a)(6) shall not be deemed to pro- 
hibit (i) disaster relief assistance, refugee as- 
sistance or assistance that involves the pro- 
vision of food (including monetization of 
food) or medicine (including any such assist- 
ance provided under title IV), and (ii) assist- 
ance for narcotics education and awareness 
activities. 

(C) With respect to any country for which 
assistance is prohibited under section (a)(6), 
the President should instruct the United 
States Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the United States Executive Direc- 
tor of the International Development Asso- 
ciation, the United States Executive Direc- 
tor of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the United States Executive Di- 
rector of the Asian Development Bank to 
vote, during the period in which assistance is 
prohibited under subsection (a)(6), against 
any loan or other utilization of the funds of 
their respective institution to or for any 
major illicit drug producing country or 
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major drug-transit country, except as pro- 

vided in subsection (b). 

SEC. 7202. IMPACT OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS ON JOBS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Funds made available to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act may not be made avail- 
able to provide— 

(1) any financial incentive to a business en- 
terprise located in the United States for the 
purpose of inducing that enterprise to relo- 
cate outside the United States if such incen- 
tive or inducement is likely to reduce the 
number of individuals employed in the Unit- 
ed States by that enterprise because that en- 
terprise would replace production in the 
United States with production outside the 
United States; 

(2) assistance for the purpose of establish- 
ing or developing in a foreign country any 
export processing zone or designated area in 
which the tax, tariff, labor, environment, 
and safety laws of that country do not apply, 
in part or in whole, to activities carried out 
within that zone or area, unless the Presi- 
dent determines and certifies that such as- 
sistance is not likely to cause a loss of jobs 
within the United States; or 

(3) assistance for any project or activity 
that contributes to the violation of inter- 
nationally recognized workers rights (as de- 
fined in section 502(a)(4) of the Trade Act of 
1974) of workers in the recipient country, in- 
cluding in any designated zone or area in 
that country. 

In recognition that the application of para- 
graph (3) should be commensurate with the 
level of development of the recipient country 
and sector, that paragraph does not preclude 
assistance for the informal section in such 
country, for microenterprises and small- 
scale enterprises, or for small-holder agri- 
culture, 

БЕС. 7203. FAMILY PLANNING ACTIVITIES, 

Funds made available to carry out this Act 
may not be— 

(1) used to coerce any person to practice 
abortions; or 

(2) used to pay for the performance of in- 
voluntary sterilizations or to coerce or pro- 
vide any financial incentive to any person to 
undergo sterilizations. 

SEC. 7204. COMPETITION WITH UNITED STATES 
EXPORTS. 

In determining whether to provide assist- 
ance under this Act, the President should 
take into consideration whether such assist- 
ance would be furnished for direct support 
for any project or activity that is specifi- 
cally designed to increase exports of any ag- 
ricultural, textile, or apparel commodity 
from a developing country where such ex- 
ports— 

(1) would be in direct competition with 
United States exports, and 

(2) can reasonably be expected to cause 
substantial injury to United States exporters 
of the same or substantially similar com- 
modity. 

SEC. 7205. NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION. 

(а) NUCLEAR ENRICHMENT TRANSFERS.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, no funds made available to 
carry out the provisions of this Act may be 
used for the purpose of providing assistance, 
to any country that, on or after the date of 
enactment of the International Security As- 
sistance Act of 1977, delivers nuclear enrich- 
ment equipment, materials, or technology to 
а nonnuclear weapon state or, if a non- 
nuclear weapon state, receives such equip- 
ment, materials, or technology from any 
other country, unless before such delivery— 

(A) the supplying country and receiving 
country have reached agreement to place all 
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such equipment, materíals, or technology. 
upon delivery, under multilateral auspices 
and management when available; and 

(B) the recipient country has entered into 
an agreement with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to place all such equipment, 
materials, technology. and all nuclear fuel 
and facilities in such country under the safe- 
guards system of such Agency. 

(2)(A) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of the 
subsection, the President may furnish assist- 
ance which would otherwise be prohibited 
under such subsection if he determines and 
certifies in writing to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate that— 

(i) the termination of such assistance 
would have a serious adverse effect on vital 
United States interests; and 

(ii) the President has received reliable as- 
surances that the country in question will 
not acquire or develop nuclear weapons or 
assist other nations in doing во. 


A certification under subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph shall set forth the reasons 
supporting such determination in each par- 
ticular case. 

(B) A certification under subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph shall take effect on the 
date on which the certification is received by 
the Congress. However, if, within 30 calendar 
days after receiving this certification, the 
Congress adopts a joint resolution stating in 
substance that the Congress disapproves the 
furnishing of assistance pursuant to the cer- 
tification, then upon the adoption of that 
resolution the certification shall cease to be 
effective and all deliveries of assistance fur- 
nished under the authority of that certifi- 
cation shall be suspended immediately. 

(C) Any joint resolution under this para- 
graph shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(D) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and adoption of joint resolutions 
under this paragraph, а motion to proceed to 
the consideration of any such resolution 
after it has been reported by the appropriate 
committee shall be treated as highly privi- 
leged in the House of Representatives. 

(b) NUCLEAR REPROCESSING TRANSFERS, IL- 
LEGAL EXPORTS FOR NUCLEAR EXPLOSIVE DE- 
VICES,— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, no funds made available to 
carry out the provisions of this Act may be 
used for the purpose of providing assistance 
to any country that— 

(A) on or after the date of enactment of the 
International Security Assistance Act of 
1977, delivers nuclear reprocessing equip- 
ment, materials, or technology to a non- 
nuclear weapon state or, if a nonnuclear 
weapon state, receives such equipment, ma- 
terials, or technology from any other coun- 
try (except for the transfer of reprocessing 
technology associated with the investiga- 
tion, under international evaluation pro- 
grams in which the United States partici- 
pates, or technologies which are alternatives 
to pure plutonium reprocessing); or 

(B) is a nonnuclear-weapon state which, on 
or after the date of enactment of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985, exports illegally or attempts 
to export illegally from the United States 
any material, equipment, or technology 
which would contribute significantly to the 
ability of such country to manufacture a nu- 
clear explosive device, if the President deter- 
mines that the material, equipment, or tech- 
nology was to be used by such country in the 
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manufacture of a nuclear explosive device; 
for purposes of this subparagraph, an export 
or attempted export by a person who is an 
agent of, or is otherwise acting on behalf of 
or in the interest of, a country shall be con- 
sidered to be an export or attempted export 
by that country. 

(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the President may furnish assist- 
ance which would otherwise be prohibited 
under that paragraph if the President deter- 
mines and certifies in writing to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate that the termination of such assistance 
would be seriously prejudicial to the 
achievement of United States nonprolifera- 
tion objectives or otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security. The President 
shall transmit with such certification a 
statement setting forth the specific reasons 
therefor. 

(ЗХА) A certification under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shall take effect on the 
day on which the certification is received by 
the Congress. However, if within 30 calendar 
days after receiving this certification, the 
Congress adopts a joint resolution stating in 
substance that the Congress disapproves the 
furnishing of assistance pursuant to the cer- 
tification, then upon the adoption of that 
resolution the certification shall cease to be 
effective and all deliveries of assistance fur- 
nished under the authority of that certifi- 
cation shall be suspended immediately. 

(B) Any joint resolution under this para- 
graph shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(C) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and adoption of joint resolutions 
under this paragraph, a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of any such resolution 
after it has been reported by the appropriate 
committee shall be treated as highly privi- 
leged in the House of Representatives. 

(c) TRANSFERS OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIVE DE- 
VICES AND NUCLEAR DETONATIONS.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of this subsection, no funds made avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of this Act 
may be used for the purpose of providing as- 
sistance to any country that, on or after the 
date of enactment of the International Secu- 
rity Assistance Act of 1977— 

(A) transfers a nuclear explosive device to 
a nonnuclear-weapon state, or 

(B) is a nonnuclear-weapon state and ei- 
ther— 

(i) receives a nuclear explosive device, or 

(ii) detonates a nuclear explosive device. 

(2ХА) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the President may, for a pe- 
riod of not more than 30 days of continuous 
session, furnish assistance which would oth- 
erwise be prohibited under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection if, before furnishing such as- 
sistance, the President transmits to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to the Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, a certification 
that the President has determined that an 
immediate termination of assistance to that 
country would be detrimental to the na- 
tional security of the United States. Not 
more than one such certification may be 
transmitted for a country with respect to 
the same detonation, transfer, or receipt of a 
nuclear explosive device. 

(B) If the President transmits a certifi- 
cation to the Congress under subparagraph 
(A), a joint resolution which would permit 
the President to exercise the waiver author- 
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ity of subparagraph (3) of this subsection 
shall, if introduced in either House within 30 
days of continuous session after the Congress 
receives this certification, be considered in 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
accordance with subparagraphs (C) and (D) of 
this paragraph. 

(C) Any joint resolution under this para- 
graph shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control act of 1976. 

(D) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and adoption of a joint resolution 
under this paragraph, a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of such a joint resolution 
after it has been reported by the appropriate 
committee shall be treated as highly privi- 
leged in the House of Representatives. 

(E) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term joint resolution" means a joint reso- 
lution the matter after the resolving clause 
of which is as follows: '"That the Congress 
having received on a certification by the 
President under section 7205(0)(2) of the 
Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 
1994 with respect to, the Congress hereby au- 
thorizes the President to exercise the waiver 
authority contained in section 7205(сХ3) of 
that Act.", with the date of receipt of the 
certification inserted in the first blank and 
the name of the country inserted in the sec- 
ond blank. 

(3) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, if the Congress enacts a joint res- 
olution under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the President may furnish assist- 
ance which would otherwise be prohibited 
under paragraph (1) if he determines and cer- 
tifies in writing to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate that the ter- 
mination of such assistance would be seri- 
ously prejudicial to the achievement of Unit- 
ed States nonproliferation objectives or oth- 
erwise jeopardize the common defense and 
security. The President shall transmit with 
such certification a statement setting forth 
the specific reasons therefor. 

(4) For purposes of this subsection, con- 
tinuity of session is broken only by an ad- 
journment of Congress sine die and the days 
on which either House is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain are excluded in the 
computation of any period of time in which 
Congress is in continuous session. 

(d) As used in this section, the term “поп- 
nuclear-weapon state“ means any country 
which is not а nuclear-weapons state, as de- 
fined in article IX(3) on the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

(e) PAKISTAN.—No assistance shall be fur- 
nished to Pakistan and no military equip- 
ment or technology shall be sold or trans- 
ferred to Pakistan, pursuant to the authori- 
ties contained in this Act or any other Act, 
unless the President shall have certified in 
writing to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
during the fiscal year in which assistance is 
to be furnished or military equipment or 
technology is to be sold or transferred, that 
Pakistan does not possess a nuclear explo- 
sive device and that the proposed United 
States assistance program will reduce sig- 
nificantly the risk that Pakistan will possess 
a nuclear explosive device. 

SEC. 7206. MAJOR ILLICIT DRUG PRODUCING 
AND DRUG TRANSIT COUNTRIES. 

(a) APPLICATION OF RESTRICTION.—Section 
1201(а)(6) shall apply to any major illicit 
drug producing country and any major drug- 
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transit country if the President determines, 
at the time of the submission of the report 
required by section 7303, that during the pre- 
vious fiscal year the country has not cooper- 
ated with the United States, and has other- 
wise not taken adequate steps to control the 
illicit cultivation, production, and smug- 
gling of, trafficking in, and abuse of narcotic 
and psychotropic drugs. The President may 
rescind such а determination, and section 
7201(a)(6) shall cease to apply, if the Presi- 
dent subsequently determines that the coun- 
try has resumed cooperating with the United 
States, or otherwise has taken adequate 
steps to control the illicit cultivation, pro- 
duction, and smuggling of, trafficking in, 
and abuse of narcotic and psychotropic 
drugs. 

(b) WITHHOLDING.—For any country that 
was a major illicit drug producing or drug- 
transit country (as defined in sections 8551(a) 
(11) and (12)) during the previous fiscal year, 
the President may withhold from obligation 
or expenditure up to fifty percent of assist- 
ance which is allocated to such country each 
fiscal year in the report required by section 
7304 until the determination provided for in 
section 7206 is made. 

(c) In implementing subsection (a), the 
President should consider the extent to 
which the country has— 

(1) accomplished the goals described in an 
applicable bilateral narcotics agreement 
with the United States or a multilateral 
agreement; 

(2) investigated and immobilized major or- 
ganizations involved in the production, proc- 
essing, or distribution of narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs; 

(3) achieved significant increases in sei- 
zures of the proceeds and instrumentalities 
of the illicit drug trade; 

(4) achieved significant reductions, where 
applicable, in the net production of illicit 
narcotic crops through forced or voluntary 
eradication efforts; 

(5) prevented and punished the laundering 
in that country of drug-related moneys; 

(6) prevented and punished public corrup- 
tion that facilitates the production, process- 
ing, or shipment of narcotic and psycho- 
tropic drugs and other controlled substances, 
or that discourages the investigation or 
prosecution of such acts; 

(7) processed expeditiously United States 
and other extradition requests related to 
narcotics trafficking; 

(8) increased public awareness of the hei- 
nous nature of drug abuse and reduced the 
demand and the consumption of narcotics 
and dangerous drugs; 

(9) if it is a producer of licit opium, taken 
steps to prevent significant diversion of its 
licit cultivation and production into the il- 
licit market, to maintain production of 
stockpiles at levels no higher than those 
consistent with licit market demands, and to 
prevent illicit cultivation and production. 
SEC. 7207. ASSISTANCE FOR ELECTIONS. 

Funds made available for assistance under 
this Act that are used to enhance the inde- 
pendence and performance of electoral proc- 
esses may not be used for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the outcome of any election in any 
country. 

SEC. 7208. ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL. 

(a) ASSIGNMENT OR DETAIL.—Members of 
the Armed Forces may be assigned or de- 
tailed to perform functions related to assist- 
ance under this Act administered through 
the Department of Defense, provided they 
not perform duties of a combatant nature, 
including any duty related to training and 
advising that may engage United States 
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Armed Forces personnel in combat activi- 
ties, outside the United States in connection 
with the performance of those defense serv- 
ices. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The limitation contained 
in subsection (a) shall not apply if the Presi- 
dent determines, and reports to the Con- 
gress, that its application would not be in 
the national interest of the United States. 
SEC. 7209. ASSISTANCE LIMITED TO ECONOMIC 

PROGRAMS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Assistance provided 
under title I of this Act may not be used for 
military or paramilitary purposes. 

(b) EXCEPTION FOR CERTAIN PROGRAMS.— 
The provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to economic assistance 
involving the participation of military per- 
sonnel in training activities, conferences, 
and other sustainable development programs 
consistent with the purposes of section 1102. 
SEC. 7210. IMPACT OF SUSTAINABLE DEVELOP- 

MENT ASSISTANCE ON ENVIRON- 
MENT AND NATURAL 

(a) STATEMENT OF POLICY.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the economic апа social well-being and 
the security of the United States and other 
countries are affected by how the world's en- 
vironment and physical resource base are 
managed, and that consumption patterns, 
systems of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, and the manner of use of natural re- 
sources all have an impact on the opportuni- 
ties for long-term development and growth 
and survival for all countries; 

(2) environmentally responsible manage- 
ment of physical resources is necessary by 
both developed and developing countries to 
insure their availability for future genera- 
tions and to assure that the burdens of im- 
proved resource management do not fall dis- 
proportionately on the poor; 

(3) sustainable development is development 
that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future genera- 
tions to meet their own needs; and 

(4) sustainable development programs au- 
thorized by this Act should assist countries 
to adopt policies and to carry out programs 
that promote economic growth that is envi- 
ronmentally sound. 

(b) IMPACT ASSESSMENT.— The President, in 
implementing sustainable development pro- 
grams under this Act, should take fully into 
account the impact of such programs and 
projects upon the environment and natural 
resources of developing countries. Subject to 
such procedures as the President considers 
appropriate, the President should— 

(1) prepare and take fully into account an 
initial environmental examination of every 
program or project to determine whether it 
significantly affects the environment; 

(2) prepare and take fully into account an 
environmental impact statement for any 
program or project significantly affecting 
the environment of the global commons out- 
side the jurisdiction of any country, the en- 
vironment of the United States, or other as- 
pects of the environment which the Presi- 
dent may specify; and 

(3) prepare and take fully into account an 
environmental assessment of any proposed 
program or project significantly affecting 
the environment of any foreign country. 
Where appropriate, local technical resources 
Should be used in preparing environmental 
impact statements and environmental as- 
sessments pursuant to this section. 

(c) EXCEPTIONS.—The President should es- 
tablish exceptions for emergency conditions 
and for cases in which implementation of 
procedures described in subsection (b) would 
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be seriously detrimental to the foreign pol- 
icy interests of the United States. 
CHAPTER 3—REPORTS AND NOTIFICATIONS TO 
CONGRESS 
SEC. 7301, CONGRESSIONAL PRESENTATION DOC- 
UMENTS. 


(a) REQUIREMENT FOR SUBMISSION.—The 
President shall prepare, and submit to the 
Congress in a timely manner, annual con- 
gressional documents for the programs au- 
thorized under titles I, II, and III of this Act. 

(b) MATERIALS TO BE INCLUDED.—The docu- 
ments submitted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall include— 

(1) the rationale for the allocation of as- 
sistance or contributions to each country, 
regional, or centrally funded program, or ac- 
tivities under section 3102; 

(2) a description of how each program or 
activity under section 3102 supports the ob- 
jectives of the title for which such program 
is being justified including, for programs ad- 
ministered by the United States Agency for 
International Development, to the extent de- 
termined at the time of submission of these 
documents, the strategic objectives for such 
programs; and 

(3) а description of planned country, re- 
gional, or centrally funded programs or ac- 
tivities under section 3102 for the coming fis- 
cal year. 

SEC. 7302. HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY AND REPORTS. 

(а) PROMOTION ОР HUMAN RIGHTS.—It is the 
sense of the Congress that the United States 
Should, in accordance with its international 
obligations as set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations and in keeping with the con- 
stitutional heritage and traditions of the 
United States, promote and encourage in- 
creased respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms throughout the world 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 

(b) CONDUCT OF ASSISTANCE.—In further- 
ance of subsection (a), the President should 
formulate and conduct United States assist- 
ance in a manner which will— 

(1) promote and advance human rights; 

(2) strengthen a relationship between civil- 
ian and military sectors appropriate to a 
democratic system of government; and 

(3) avoid identification of the United 
States, through these programs, with gov- 
ernments which deny to their people inter- 
nationally recognized human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms in violation of inter- 
national law or in contravention of the pol- 
icy of the United States as expressed in this 
section or otherwise. 

(c) MATTERS To BE CONSIDERED.—In carry- 
ing out subsection (b) and in preparing the 
annual reports required by subsection (d), 
consideration should be given to the follow- 
ing: 
(1) The relevant findings of appropriate 
international organizations and nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

(2) The extent of cooperation by the gov- 
ernment in question in permitting an 
unimpeded investigation by indigenous non- 
governmental organizations, other non- 
governmental organizations, and inter- 
national organizations (such as the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross), of al- 
leged violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 

(d) ANNUAL HUMAN RIGHTS REPORT.—In fur- 
therance of subsections (a) and (b), the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Congress, not 
later than January 31 each year, a full and 
complete report with respect to practices re- 
garding the status of internationally recog- 
nized human rights, regarding whether the 
country engages in a consistent pattern of 
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gross violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights within the meaning of 
section 8551(a)(5). The report shall be submit- 
ted with respect to every foreign country 
that is a member of the United Nations. 
Wherever appropriate, such reports shall in- 
clude information on practices regarding co- 
ercion in population control, including co- 
erced abortion and involuntary sterilization. 
The report shall also include the steps taken 
to alter United States programs under this 
Act in any country because of human rights 
considerations. 

(е) INFORMATION То BE PROVIDED.—Each 
annual report under subsection (d), shall in- 
clude— 

(1) information about observance of and re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedom in the country in question, and 

(2) a detailed description of practices by 
the recipient government with respect to 
human rights and fundamental freedom, in- 
cluding where appropriate information pro- 
vided by organizations, including nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

SEC. 7303, INTERNATIONAL 
TROL REPORT. 

Not later than March 1 of each year, the 
President shall transmit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, a comprehensive report on the state of 
international narcotics production and traf- 
ficking, and on United States efforts to pre- 
vent the illicit cultivation and manufacture 
of and trafficking in narcotics and psycho- 
tropic drugs and other controlled substances. 
SEC, 7304. ANNUAL ALLOCATION REPORT. 

(a) REPORT ON ALLOCATIONS OF ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Not later than 30 days after the en- 
actment of any law appropriating funds to 
carry out any provision of this Act, the 
President shall notify the Congress of— 

(1) each foreign country and international 
organization to which the United States 
Government intends to provide any portion 
of the funds under such law; and 

(2) the amount of funds under that law, by 
category of assistance, that the United 
States Government intends to provide to 
each such country or organization. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) does not 
apply with respect to— 

(1) funds appropriated under section 8509 or 
section 8510 (relating to operating expenses 
of the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the Inspector 
General of that agency, respectively); or 

(2) any law making continuing appropria- 
tions. 

(c) USE OF SPECIAL AUTHORITY.—The au- 
thority of section 7201 of this Act may not be 
used to waive the provisions of this section. 
SEC. 7305. NOTIFICATION OF PROGRAM 

CHANGES. 

(a) NOTIFICATION OF PROGRAM CHANGES,— 
Unless the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate are notified at 
least fifteen days in advance, funds appro- 
priated for a fiscal year to carry out this Act 
may not be obligated for any assistance or 
contributions under any title of this Act— 

(1) for programs administered by the Unit- 
ed States Agency for International Develop- 
ment under title I— 

(A) for a country, regional, or centrally 
funded program for which assistance under 
that title was not justified in congressional 
presentation documents for that fiscal year; 

(B) for a country, regional, or centrally 
funded program in excess of the amount jus- 
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tified under that title in congressional pres- 
entation documents or allocated pursuant to 
section 7304 for that fiscal year; 

(C) for a project or activity not previously 
justified to such Committees or, in the case 
of programs that are administered through 
strategic objectives, for a new strategic ob- 
jective for a country, regional or centrally 
funded program; or 

(D) for a nonproject assistance activity, in- 
cluding commodity import program assist- 
ance; 

(2) for assistance administered through the 
Department of Defense under this Act 

(A) for a country, international organiza- 
tion or arrangement, for which assistance 
under that title was not justified in congres- 
sional presentation documents for that fiscal 
year; 

(B) in excess of the amount allocated pur- 
suant to section 7304 for that country, orga- 
nization or arrangement, under that title for 
that fiscal year; or 

(C) for the provision of major defense 
equipment, other than conventional ammu- 
nition, or other major defense items defined 
to be aircraft, ships, missiles, or combat ve- 
hicles not previously justified to Congress or 
twenty percent in excess of the quantities 
justified to Congress. 

(3) for other programs under this Act— 

(A) for a country, international organiza- 
tion or arrangement, or operation for which 
assistance or contribution under that title 
was not justified in congressional presen- 
tation documents for that fiscal year; 

(B) in excess of the amount allocated pur- 
suant to section 7304 for that country or or- 
ganization or arrangement under that title 
for that fiscal year; or 

(C) for a project, activity, or operation not 
previously justified, or in excess of the 
amount previously justified, to such Com- 
mittees. 

(b) APPROPRIATIONS SUBJECT TO REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Subsection (a) applies with respect 
to all funds appropriated for assistance and 
contributions under this Act other than— 

(1) chapters 1 and 2 of title V (relating to 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion and the Trade and Development Agency, 
respectively), 

(2) section 1104 (relating to the micro and 
small enterprise development, housing and 
urban, and other guaranty programs), 

(3) programs for refugee assistance and for 
disaster relief and rehabilitation, including 
assistance programs under title IV of this 
Act. 

(с) EMERGENCY EXCEPTIONS.— 

(1) WAIVER.—Subsection (a), or any similar 
requirement to provide advance notification 
to the Congress or Congressional commit- 
tees, may be waived if the President deter- 
mines that doing so is necessitated by emer- 
gency circumstances. 

(2) EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY.—In the case of 
any waiver under paragraph (1) notification 
to the Congress or the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees shall be provided as early 
as practicable, but in no event later than 
three days after taking the action to which 
such notification requirement was applica- 
ble. Any notification under this paragraph 
shall contain an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances necessitating the use of the au- 
thority of this subsection. 

SEC. 7306. EVALUATION AND MONITORING OF 
PROGRAM PERFORMANCE. 

(a) NEED FOR EVALUATION.—In order to ef- 
fectively and responsibly manage the re- 
sources made available for sustainable devel- 
opment purposes, the President must have a 
capacity to evaluate objectively the extent 
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of progress in achieving development results 
and to derive lessons from that development 
experience. 

(b) AcTIONS То ВЕ TAKEN.—In furtherance 
of subsection (a), the President shall estab- 
lish a program performance, monitoring, and 
evaluation capacity within the United States 
Agency for International Development that 
will do the following: 

(1) Enhance, through training and other 
means, the use of program performance, 
monitoring, and evaluation as a manage- 
ment tool, by both the agency and its coun- 
terparts in countries receiving assistance, in 
the planning, designing, and implementation 
of foreign assistance projects and programs. 

(2) Develop a program performance infor- 
mation system to afford agency managers at 
all levels, and counterparts in countries re- 
ceiving assistance, a means for monitoring 
and assessing achievement of impact and in- 
terim performance of the agency’s major 
programs in support of the strategic manage- 
ment of economic assistance. 

(3) Prepare and disseminate objective and 
periodic reports on the progress of the agen- 
cy in meeting development objectives and on 
lessons learned from its development pro- 
grams and assure the widest possible dis- 
tribution of findings, particularly to bene- 
ficiaries of projects and programs. 

(4) Establish a system which ensures the 
incorporation of evaluation findings in deci- 
sions of the agency about program direction 
and resource allocation. 

(c) THE PRESIDENT SHALL PREPARE AN AN- 
NUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS TO INCLUDE 
THE FOLLOWING: 

(1) An assessment of progress toward the 
achievement of sustainable development ob- 
jectives, based on the findings of program 
performance monitoring and evaluation 
studies conducted by the United States 
Agency for International Development and 
on such other empirical analyses as may be 
appropriate. 

(2) An analysis, on a country-by-country 
basis, of the results of sustainable develop- 
ment in each country receiving assistance 
under title I from such Agency, including a 
discussion of the United States interests and 
objectives that were served by such assist- 
ance. 

TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


CHAPTER 1—EXERCISE AND COORDINATION OF 
FUNCTIONS 
SEC, 8101. DELEGATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The President may exer- 
cise any functions conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by this Act through such agency or offi- 
cer of the United States Government as the 
President shall direct. 

(b) AUTHORITY То ISSUE REGULATIONS AND 
DELEGATE.—The head of any agency or such 
officer exercising functions under this Act— 

(1) may from time to time promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out such functions; and 

(2) may delegate authority, including to 
any other agency upon obtaining the concur- 
rence of the head of that agency, to perform 
any such functions, including, if he or she 
shall so specify, the authority successively 
to redelegate any such functions. 

БЕС. 8102. ROLE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

(a) CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION.—Under the 
direction of the President, the Secretary of 
State shall be responsible for the continuous 
supervision and general direction of assist- 
ance under this Act, including determining 
whether such assistance shall involve the 
provision of defense articles and defense 
services, to the end that all such assistance 
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is effectively integrated both at home and 
abroad and the foreign policy of the United 
States is best served thereby. 

(b) POWERS AND FUNCTIONS.—Nothing іп 
this Act shall be construed to infringe upon 
the powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State. 

SEC. 8103. THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

(a) With respect to assistance under this 
Act administered through the Department of 
Defense, the Secretary of Defense shall have 
primary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end-item 
requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equipment 
in a manner which permits its integration 
with service programs; 

(3) the monitoring of end-item use by the 
recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of for- 
eign military and related civilian personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military 
end-items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense the 
performance of any other functions with re- 
spect to the furnishing of assistance admin- 
istered through the Department of Defense 
under this Act. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the 
procurement, delivery, and the allocation of 
military equipment shall be determined by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

SEC. 8104, UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development shall be an agency of 
the United States under the foreign policy 
guidance and subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of State. 

SEC. 8105. THE aee OF THE ARMS CON- 
TROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY. 

Decisions to furnish assistance adminis- 
tered through the Department of Defense 
under subchapter A, chapter 1, title II, and 
chapter 3, title III shall be made in coordina- 
tion with the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and 
shall take into account the Director's opin- 
ion as to whether such assistance will— 

(1) contribute to an arms race; 

(2) increase the possibility of outbreak or 
escalation of conflict; or 

(3) prejudice the development of bilateral 
or multilateral arms control arrangements. 
SEC. 8106. AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH OFFICES 

ABROAD. 

The President may maintain offices or 
staffs outside the United States in such 
countries and for such period of time аз may 
be necessary to carry out this Act. 

SEC. 8107. PRESIDENTIAL FINDINGS AND DETER- 
MINATIONS. 

(a) FINDINGS AND DETERMINATIONS To BE 
WRITTEN AND SIGNED.—In any case in which 
the President is required to make a report by 
any provision of this Act, the Arms Export 
Control Act, or any annual or periodic for- 
eign assistance authorizing or appropriations 
legislation, to the Congress or to any com- 
mittee or officer of either House of Congress 
concerning any finding or determination, 
that finding or determination shall be re- 
duced to writing and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) RESTRICTION.—No action shall be taken 
pursuant to any such finding or determina- 
tion prior to the date on which that finding 
or determination is reduced to writing and 
signed by the President. 

(c) PUBLICATION IN FEDERAL REGISTER.— 
Each such finding or determination shall be 
published їп the Federal Register as soon as 
practicable after it has been reduced to writ- 
ing and signed by the President. In any case 
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in which the President concludes that such 
publication would be harmful to the national 
security of the United States, only a state- 
ment that a determination or finding has 
been made by the President, including the 
name and section of the Act under which it 
was made, shall be published. 

CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 

Subchapter A—General Authorities 
SEC. 8201. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS AND REIM- 
BURSEMENT AMONG AGENCIES. 

(a) ALLOCATIONS OR TRANSFERS TO AGEN- 
CIES.—'The President, or with respect to 
funds appropriated to any agency, the head 
of such agency, as the case may be, may allo- 
cate or transfer to any agency of the United 
States Government any funds available for 
providing assistance under this or any other 
Act, including any advance to the United 
States Government by any country or inter- 
national organization for the procurement of 
articles or services. Such funds shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure for 
the purposes for which authorized, in accord- 
ance with the authority pursuant to which 
they were made available or the authority 
governing the activities of the agency to 
which such funds are allocated or trans- 
ferred. 

(b) PROCUREMENT FROM OTHER AGENCIES.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.—Any officer of the United 
States Government carrying out functions 
under this Act may utilize the services and 
the facilities of, or procure articles from, 
any agency of the United States Government 
as the President shall direct, or with the 
consent of the head of such agency. 

(2) SEPARATE ACCOUNT.—Funds allocated 
pursuant to this subsection to any such 
agency may be established in separate appro- 
priation accounts on the books of the Treas- 
ury. 

(с) REIMBURSEMENT TO AGENCIES,— 

(1) GENERAL.—In the case of any article, 
service, or facility procured from any agency 
of the United States Government to carry 
out any provision of this Act (except with re- 
spect to assistance under sections 3103, 3204 
and 7111, 7115(b)), reimbursement or payment 
shall be made to such agency from funds 
available to carry out that provision. 

(2) AMOUNT OF REIMBURSEMENT.—Such re- 
imbursement or payment shall be at— 

(A) replacement cost, 

(B) if required by law, actual cost, 

(C) in the case of defense articles procured 
from the Department of Defense, value as de- 
fined in section 8551(20), or, if required by 
law, actual costs, 

(D) in the case of services procured from 
the Department of Defense, the amount of 
the additional costs incurred by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in providing such services, 
or, if required by law, actual costs, or 

(E) at any other cost agreed to by the own- 
ing or disposing agency. 

(3) CREDITING OF REIMBURSEMENT.—The 
amount of any such reimbursement or pay- 
ment shall either be credited to current ap- 
plicable appropriations, funds, or accounts of 
such agency, to be available for the same 
purposes and for the same time period as the 
appropriation, fund or account to which 
transferred, or any such credited funds shall 
remain available for such purposes until ex- 
pended. 

(4) LIMITATION ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DRAWDOWNS.—During any fiscal year, the ag- 
gregate value of articles and services of 
which the President may direct the 
drawdown from the inventory and resources 
of the Department of Defense may not ex- 
ceed— 

(A) $50,000,000 under section 3103, 
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(В) $15,000,000 under section 3204, 

(C) $75,000,000 under section 7111(b), and 

(D) $5,000,000 under section 7115(b). 

(d) REIMBURSEMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE.—Reimbursement or payment to 
the Department of Defense under subsection 
(c) shall exclude salaries of members of the 
Armed Forces (other than the Coast Guard) 
and unfunded estimated costs of civilian re- 
tirement and other benefits, unless other- 
wise required by law. 

(e) ESTABLISHMENT OF ACCOUNTS.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH; USES.—In fur- 
nishing assistance under this or any other 
Act, accounts may be established on the 
books of any agency of the United States 
Government or, on terms and conditions ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
banking institutions in the United States— 

(A) against which letters of commitment 
may be issued which shall constitute record- 
able obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, and moneys due or to become due 
under such letters of commitment shall be 
assignable under the last sentence of section 
3727(b) and section 3727(c) of title 31, United 
States Code, and the second and third para- 
graphs of section 3737 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (41 U.S.C. 15); and 

(B) from which disbursements may be 
made to, or withdrawals may be made by, re- 
cipient countries or agencies, organizations, 
or persons upon presentation of contracts, 
invoices, or other appropriate documenta- 
tion. 

(2) ACCOUNTING FOR EXPENDITURES.—Ex- 
penditure of funds which have been made 
available through accounts established under 
paragraph (1) shall be accounted for on 
standard documentation required for expend- 
iture of funds of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(f) CHARGING TO APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) INITIAL. CHARGING.—Any appropriation 
or account available to carry out provisions 
of this Act may initially be charged in any 
fiscal year, within the limit of available 
funds, to finance expenses for which funds 
are available in other appropriations or ac- 
counts under that title, 

(2) FINAL CHARGING.—As of the end of such 
fiscal year, such expenses shall be finally 
charged to applicable appropriations or ac- 
counts with proper credit to the appropria- 
tions or accounts initially utilized for fi- 
nancing purposes, except that such final 
charges shall not be required in the case of 
expenses (other than those provided under 
sections 8509 and 8510) incurred in furnishing 
assistance where it is determined that the 
accounting costs of identifying the applica- 
ble appropriation or account to which such 
expenses should be charged would be dis- 
proportionate to the advantage to be gained. 

(3) APPLICATION TO PROGRAMS ADMINIS- 
TERED THROUGH DOD.—This subsection shall 
not apply to assistance administered 
through the Department of Defense under 
this Act. 

(g) RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENCIES.—The 
agency receiving the funds pursuant to the 
authority of subsections (a) or (b) shall be 
the agency responsible for the management 
and use of such funds. 

SEC. 8202. GENERAL AUTHORITIES. 

(a) TERMS OF ASSISTANCE.—Except as oth- 
erwise specifically prohibited in this Act, as- 
sistance under this Act may be furnished on 
a grant, loan, or guaranty basis, or on such 
terms, including cash, credit, or other terms 
or repayment (including repayment in for- 
eign currencies or by transfer to the United 
States Government of articles), or as a con- 
tribution to an international organization or 
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arrangement, aS may be determined to be 
best suited to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of this Act. : 

(b) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The President 
may furnish assistance under this Act on 
such terms and conditions (consistent with 
other provisions of law) as the President 
deems appropriate, and, consistent with the 
provisions of this Act, may charge such fees 
for guarantees and loans under this Act as 
the President deems appropriate. Credit as- 
sistance shall be consistent with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Credit Reform Act of 
1990. In the case of contributions or other as- 
sistance provided for an international orga- 
nization or arrangement under this or any 
other Act, such organization or arrangement 
may utilize its own procurement, adminis- 
trative, accounting, and audit rules and pro- 
cedures. 

(c) ADVANCES CONTRACTS, ETC.—In further- 
ance of the purposes and subject to the limi- 
tations of this Act, the President in provid- 
ing assistance under this or any other Act 
may make loans (in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Credit Reform Act of 
1990), advances, and grants to, make and per- 
form agreements and contracts with, or 
enter into other transactions with, any per- 
Son, corporation, or other body of persons, 
any government or government agency, and 
any international organization or arrange- 
ment. 

(d) GiFTS.—The President may accept and 
use in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, money, funds, property, and services of 
any kind made available by gift, devise, be- 
quest, grant, or otherwise for such purpose. 

(e) INSURANCE.— 

(1) FOREIGN PARTICIPANTS.—Any agency of 
the United States Government is authorized 
to pay the cost of health and accident insur- 
ance for foreign participants in any program 
of furnishing assistance administered by 
Such agency while such participants are ab- 
sent from their homes for the purpose of par- 
ticipation in such program. 

(2) FOREGIN EMPLOYEES.—Any agency of 
the United States Government is authorized 
to pay the cost of health and accident insur- 
ance for foreign employees of that agency 
while those employees are absent from their 
places of employment abroad for purposes of 
training or other official duties. 

(f) ADMISSION TO UNITED STATES.—Alien 
participants in any program of furnishing as- 
sistance under this Act may be admitted to 
the United States if otherwise qualified as 
nonimmigrants under section 101(a)(15) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1101(A)(15)), for such time and under 
such conditions as may be prescribed by reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General, 

(g) ASSISTANCE AUTHORITIES.—In furnish- 
ing and administering assistance under this 
Act, the President— 

(1) may issue letters of credit and letters of 
commitment; 

(2) may collect, compromise, reschedule or 
otherwise settle any obligations assigned to, 
or held by, and any legal or equitable rights 
accruing to, the President and may (as the 
President deems appropriate) refer any such 
obligations or rights to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for suit or collection; 

(3) may— 

(A) acquire and dispose of (upon such terms 
and conditions as the President deems appro- 
priate) any property, including any instru- 
ment evidencing indebtedness or ownership, 
and 

(B) guarantee payment against any such 
instrument; 
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(4) may establish the character of, and de- 
cide the necessity for, obligations and ex- 
penditures of funds used in furnishing and 
administering such assistance and the man- 
ner in which such obligations and expendi- 
tures shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
subject to provisions of law specifically ap- 
plicable to corporations of the United States 
Government; 

(5) shall cause to be maintained an integral 
set of accounts which shall be audited by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance 
with principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions as pro- 
vided by chapter 91 of title 31, United States 
Code; 

(6) may transfer such of the funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available under ti- 
tles II and III of this Act as the President 
may determine for assistance to a recipient 
country to the account in which funds for 
the procurement of defense articles and de- 
fense services under section 21 and section 22 
of the Arms Export Control Act have been 
deposited for such recipient, to be merged 
with such deposited funds, and to be used 
solely to meet obligations of the recipient 
for payment for sales under that Act. Sales 
which are wholly paid from funds made 
available on a nonrepayable basis and trans- 
ferred under his paragraph, from funds made 
available under the former authority of sec- 
tion 503(а)(3) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, or from funds made available on à 
non-repayable basis under the former au- 
thority of section 23 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act shall be priced to exclude the costs 
of salaries of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States (other than the Coast 
Guard). 

(h) GUARANTEES.—Guarantees issued to 
carry out the purposes of this Act shall be 
subject to the following: 

(1) FULL FAITH AND CREDIT.—The full faith 
and credit of the United States may be 
pledged for the full payment and perform- 


“ance of guarantees issued under this Act or 


predecessor legislation. 

(2) CHARGES.—The President may charge 
appropriate fees and/or interest in connec- 
tion with the activities carried out under 
such authority. 

(3) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PROVISIONS OF 
LAW.—Guarantees may be provided under 
this Act without regard to section 8402 of 
this Act. 

(4) DENOMINATION OF LIABILITY,—The losses 
guaranteed may be in dollars or in other cur- 
гепсіев. In the case of losses guaranteed in 
currencies other than dollars, the guarantees 
issued shall be subject to an overall payment 
limitation expressed in dollars. 

(i) SUBSIDY Cost OF GUARANTEES AND 
Loans.—The President may use funds made 
available under this Act to pay the cost (as 
defined in section 13201 of the Budget En- 
forcement Act of 1990) of direct loans and 
loan guarantees made or entered into (and 
associated administrative costs) in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act. Funds ap- 
propriated to pay the cost (as defined in sec- 
tion 13201 of the Budget Enforcement Act of 
1990) of direct loans and loan guarantees 
made or entered into to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be provided in con- 
formity with section 504(b)(1) of the Federal 
Credit Reform Act of 1990. 

(D CLAIMS RELATING TO GUARANTEES.— 
Claims arising as a result of any guarantee 
program authorized by this Act may be set- 
tled, and disputes arising as the result there- 
of may be arbitrated with the consent of the 
parties, on such terms and conditions as the 
President may direct. Payment made pursu- 
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ant to any such settlement, ог аз а result of 
an arbitration award, shall be final and con- 
clusive notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. 

(К) FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS IN DEFAULT OF OBLIGATIONS TO 
THE UNITED STATES.—Section 955 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall not apply to any 
person— 

(1) who acts for or participates in any oper- 
ation or transaction arising under this Act, 
or 

(2) who acquires any obligation issued in 
connection with any operation or trans- 
action arising under this Act. 

(1) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—Any cost- 
type contract or agreement (including 
grants) entered into with an institution of 
higher education for the purpose of carrying 
out programs authorized by this Act may 
provide for the payment of the reimbursable 
indirect costs of that institution on the basis 
of predetermined fixed-percentage rates ap- 
plied to the total or an element thereof, of 
the reimbursable direct costs incurred. 

(m) TRAINING WORKING CAPITAL FUND.— 
The head of any agency administering assist- 
ance under this Act is authorized to estab- 
lish, with funds made available for assist- 
ance under this Act (or predecessor legisla- 
tion) administered by such agency, a work- 
ing capital fund, which shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses 
and equipment necessary to the maintenance 
and operation of a program of providing 
short-term and long-term training and train- 
ing-related services of foreign nationals in 
the United States or third countries, includ- 
ing such expenses as (1) tuition and fees, (2) 
room, board, and maintenance allowances, 
and (8) contracts and the cost of administer- 
ing contracts entered into in furtherance of 
the program. 

(n) MULTIYEAR COMMITMENTS.—A contract 
or agreement which entails commitments for 
the expenditure of funds under this Act may, 
subject to any future action of the Congress, 
extend at any time for not more than 5 
years. 

SEC. 8203. AUTHORIZED ADMINISTRATIVE USES 
OF FUNDS. 

(a) PERSONNEL, PRINTING, PROCUREMENT OF 
SUPPLIES, AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE Ех- 
PENSES.—Funds made available to carry out 
this Act may be used for the following: 

(1) Compensation, allowances, and travel of 
personnel, including Foreign Service person- 
nel, whose services are utilized primarily for 
the purposes of this Act and for other admin- 
istrative and operating expense purposes 
(other than compensation of personnel) with- 
out regard to such laws and regulations gov- 
erning the obligation and expenditure of 
funds of the United States Government as 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this Act. 

(2) Printing and binding without regard to 
the provisions of any other law. 

(3) Expenditures outside the United States 
for the procurement of supplies and services 
and for other administrative and operating 
purposes (other than compensation of per- 
sonnel) without regard to the Claims Act, 31 
U.S.C. 3721 and such laws and regulations 
governing the obligation and expenditure of 
funds of the United States Government 
(other than sections 1341, 1342, and 1517 of 
title 31, United States Code) as may be nec- 
essary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) USES OF ASSISTANCE FUNDS.— 

(1) AUTHORIZED USES.—Funds described in 
paragraph (2) shall be available for the fol- 
lowing: 
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(A) Expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the purposes of this Act, in- 
cluding (notwithstanding section 1346(a) and 
1346(c) of title 31, United States Code), ex- 
penses in connection with meetings of per- 
sons whose employment is authorized by sec- 
tion 8503. 

(B) Contracting with individuals for per- 
sonal services. Such individuals shall not be 
regarded as employees of the United States 
Government for the purpose of any law ad- 
ministered by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, except that the head of the con- 
tracting agency may determine the applica- 
bility to such individuals of any other law 
administered by such agency concerning the 
employment of such individuals. 

(C) Purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
hire of aircraft, except that aircraft for ad- 
ministrative purposes may be purchased only 
as specifically provided for in an appropria- 
tion or other Act. 

(DX i) Purchase and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, subject to clause (ii). 

(ii) Passenger motor vehicles other than 
one for the official use of the Administrator 
of the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development may be purchased for 
use in the United States only as may be spe- 
cifically provided in an appropriation or 
other Act. 

(E) Entertainment and representation. 

(F) Awards. 

(G) Exchange of funds without regard to 
loss by exchange. 

(H) Expenditures (not to exceed $50,000 in 
any fiscal year except as may otherwise be 
provided in an appropriation or other Act) of 
& confidential character other than enter- 
tainment. A certificate of the amount of 
such expenditure, the nature of which it is 
considered inadvisable to specify, shall be 
made by the President, and every such cer- 
tificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the amount therein specified. 

(1) Insurance of official motor vehicles or 
aircraft acquired for use in foreign countries. 

(J) Expenses of— 

(i) preparing and transporting to their 
former homes (or with respect to foreign par- 
ticipants engaged in any program under this 
Act to their former homes or places of bur- 
ial) and 

(ii) caring for and disposing of the remains 
of an individual, or the remains of a member 
of an individual's family, who may die while 
such individual is away from home partici- 
pating in activities carried out with funds 
described in paragraph (2). 

(K) Purchase of uniforms. 

(L) Payment of per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence to foreign participants engaged in any 
program under this Act while such partici- 
pants are away from their homes in coun- 
tries other than the United States, at rates 
not in excess of those prescribed by the 
Standardized Government travel regulations, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. 

(M) Use in accordance with authorities of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
3901 et seq.) not otherwise provided for. 

(N) Ice and drinking water for use outside 
the United States. 

(O) Services of commissioned officers of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. For the purposes of providing 
such services the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration may appoint not 
to exceed 20 commissioned officers in addi- 
tion to those otherwise authorized. 

(P) Expenses in connection with— 

(i) travel of personnel outside the United 
States, including travel expenses of depend- 
ents (including expenses during necessary 
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stopovers while engaged in such travel), and 
the transportation of personal effects, house- 
hold goods, and automobiles of such person- 
nel when any part of such travel or transpor- 
tation begins in one fiscal year pursuant to 
travel orders issued in that fiscal year, not- 
withstanding the fact that such travel or 
transportation may not be completed during 
the same fiscal year; and 

(ii) the costs of transporting automobiles 
to and from a place of storage, and the costs 
of storing automobiles of such personnel, 
when it is in the public interest or more eco- 
nomical to authorize storage. 

(Q) Assistance for the implementation of 
programs under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, and the Food for 
Progress Act of 1985. 

(R) Other expenses determined by the 
President to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(2) FUNDS WHICH MAY BE USED.—Paragraph 
(1) applies 

(A) appropriations to carry out this Act, 

(B) allocations or transfers to or from 
agency of the United States Government, 
from other appropriations, for functions di- 
rectly related to the purposes of this Act, 
and 

(C) funds made available for other purposes 
to the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

(c) FACILITIES.— 

(1) LIVING QUARTERS, OFFICES, SCHOOLS, AND 
HOSPITALS.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, funds available for assistance 
under this Act may be used in any fiscal year 
(in addition to funds available for such use 
under other authorities in this Act)— 

(A) to rent, lease, construct or otherwise 
acquire essential living quarters, office 
space, and necessary supporting facilities for 
use of personnel carrying out activities au- 
thorized by this Act, including to maintain, 
furnish, improve, and make necessary re- 
pairs to such property, which may also in- 
clude the cost of fuel, water, and utilities for 
such properties; 

(B) to construct or otherwise acquire out- 
side the United States schools (including 
dormitories and boarding facilities) and hos- 
pitals for use of personnel carrying out ac- 
tivities authorized by this Act, United 
States Government personnel, and their de- 
pendents; and 

(C) to staff, operate, and maintain such 
schools and hospitals. 

(2) DISPOSAL.—Property acquired under 
this subsection (or predecessor provisions of 
this Act) may be disposed of, and the pro- 
ceeds of such disposal shall remain available 
until expended for use for the purposes speci- 
fied in paragraph (1). 

(d) EDUCATION ОЕ DEPENDENTS.—Funds 
available for assistance under this Act may 
be used in any fiscal year to provide assist- 
ance to schools established, or to be estab- 
lished, outside the United States whenever it 
is determined that such action would be 
more economical or would best serve the in- 
terests of the United States in providing for 
the education of dependents of personnel car- 
rying out activities authorized by this Act 
and dependents of United States Government 
personnel, in lieu of acquisition or construc- 
tion pursuant to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion. 

(е) TRAINING OF PERSONNEL.— 

(1) PAYMENT OF cosTs.—Funds available 
under this Act may be used to pay costs of 
training United States citizen personnel em- 
ployed or assigned pursuant to section 
8502(d), through interchange or otherwise, at 
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any State or local unit of government, public 
or private nonprofit institution, trade, labor, 
agricultural, or scientific association or or- 
ganization, or commercial firm. 

(2) LIMITATION ON DUAL EMPLOYMENT.— 
Such training shall not be considered em- 
ployment or holding of office under section 
5533 of title 5, United States Code. 

(3) ACCEPTANCE OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS.— 
Any payments or contributions in connec- 
tion with such training may, as deemed ap- 
propriate by the head of the agency of the 
United States Government authorizing such 
training, be made by private or public 
sources and be accepted by any trainee, or 
may be accepted by and credited to the cur- 
rent applicable appropriation of such agency. 
Any such payments or contributions to any 
employee in the nature of compensation 
shall be in lieu, or in reduction, of compensa- 
tion received from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Subchapter B—Department of Defense 
Administrative Authorities 
SEC. 8211. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES. 

Funds allocated to the Department of De- 
fense for the purpose of providing assistance 
under this Act shall be available for the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Administrative, extraordinary (not to 
exceed $300,000 in any fiscal year), and oper- 
ating expenses incurred in furnishing assist- 
ance under this Act administered through 
the Department of Defense, including the 
purchase of passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only for use outside of the United 
States. 

(2) Reimbursement of actual expenses of 
military officers detailed or assigned as tour 
directors in connection with orientation vis- 
its of foreign military and related civilian 
personnel, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5702 of title 5, United States Code, 
applicable to civilian officers and employees. 

(3) Maintenance, repair, alteration, and 
furnishing of United States-owned facilities 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere for 
the training of foreign military and related 
civilian personnel without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 3733 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U.S.C. 12) or other provision of law 
requiring a specific authorization or specific 
appropriation for such public contracts. 

SEC, 8212. END USE AND RETRANSFER ASSUR- 
ANCES. 

(a) CONDITIONS.—Defense articles or de- 
fense services may not be made available 
under this Act to a foreign country, unless 
that country has agreed to the following (in 
addition to such other provisions as the 
President may require): 

(1) The country will not, without the con- 
sent of the President— 

(A) transfer title to, or possession of, any 
defense articles or defense services so fur- 
nished to it to anyone not an officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that country, 

(B) use or permit the use of such articles or 
services for purposes other than those for 
which furnished. 

(2) The country will maintain the security 
of such articles or services, and will provide 
substantially the same degree of security 
protection afforded to such articles or serv- 
ices by the United States Government. 

(b) INELIGIBILITY.— 

(1) TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE FOR SUB- 
STANTIAL VIOLATIONS.—Assistance adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense under 
this Act to any country and deliveries of de- 
fense articles and defense services provided 
with such assistance shall be terminated, 
and new commitments to provide such as- 
sistance to that country shall not be made, 
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as hereinafter provided if such country uses 
defense articles or defense services described 
in paragraph (2) in substantial violation (ei- 
ther in terms of quantities or in terms of the 
gravity of the consequences regardless of the 
quantities involved) of any agreement pursu- 
ant to which those defense articles or de- 
fense services were furnished— 

(A) by using such articles or services for a 
purpose not provided for in this Act or, if 
such agreement provides that such articles 
or services may only be used for purposes 
more limited, for a purpose not authorized 
under such agreement; 

(B) by transferring such articles or services 
to, or permitting any use of such articles or 
services by, anyone not an officer, employee, 
or agent of the recipient country; or 

(C) by failing to maintain the security of 
such articles or services. 

(2) DEFENSE ARTICLES AND DEFENSE SERV- 
ICES SUBJECT TO REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph 
(1) applies with respect to any defense arti- 
cles or defense services furnished (through fi- 
nancing or otherwise) under this Act, or fur- 
nished under any predecessor foreign assist- 
ance legislation. 

(c) EXCEPTION.—No prior consent shall be 
required under this subchapter and section 3 
of the Arms Export Control Act for transfer 
by a foreign country of defense articles sold 
by the United States under that Act under 
the following circumstances: 

(1) such articles constitute components in- 
corporated into a foreign defense article; 

(2) the recipient is the government of a 
NATO country, or the government of Aus- 
tralia or Japan; 

(3) the United States-origin components 
were not significant military equipment, 
were not military defense equipment for 
which notification to Congress was required 
by section 36(b) of the Arms export Control 
Act, and are not identified by regulation as 
Missile Technology Control Regime items; 
and 

(4) the foreign country or persons transfer- 
ring the items provide notification to the 
United States Government within thirty 
days following such transfer. 

SEC. 8213. APPROVAL OF THIRD COUNTRY 
TRANSFERS, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—In considering a request 
for approval of any transfer of any weapon, 
weapons system, munitions, aircraft, mili- 
tary vessel, or other implement of war to an- 
other country, the President shall not give 
his consent under section 8212 to the transfer 
unless the United States itself would trans- 
fer the defense article under consideration to 
that country. 

(b) SIGNIFICANT MILITARY EQUIPMENT.—In 
addition, the President shall not give con- 
sent under this subchapter to the transfer of 
any significant military equipment on the 
United States Munitions List unless the for- 
eign country requesting consent to transfer 
agrees to demilitarize such equipment prior 
to transfer, or the proposed recipient pro- 
vides a commitment in writing to the United 
States Government that it will not transfer 
such equipment if not demilitarized to any 
other foreign country or person without first 
obtaining the consent of the President. 

БЕС. 8214. EXCHANGE TRAINING. 

The President is authorized to provide for 
attendance of foreign military personnel at 
professional military education institutions 
in the United States (other than service 
academies) without charge, and without 
charge to funds available to carry out titles 
II and ІП notwithstanding section 8201, if 
such attendance is pursuant to an agreement 
providing for the exchange of students on a 
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generally reciprocal basis each fiscal year 

between those United States professional 

military education institutions and com- 
parable institutions of foreign countries and 
international organizations. 

CHAPTER 3—SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS AND AU- 
THORITIES RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS 
AND LOCAL CURRENCIES 

Subchapter A—Provisions Relating to 
Appropriations 
SEC. 8301. REQUIREMENT FOR AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR AUTHORIZATION.— 
Funds appropriated for foreign assistance 
under this Act shall not be available for obli- 
gation or expenditure— 

(1) unless the appropriation thereof has 
been specifically authorized by law; or 

(2) in excess of an amount prescribed by 
law. 

(b) SUBSEQUENT AUTHORIZATIONS.—To the 
extent that legislation enacted after the 
making of an appropriation for foreign as- 
sistance under this Act authorizes the obli- 
gation or expenditure thereof, the limitation 
contained in subsection (a) shall not apply. 

(c) RELATION TO OTHER PROVISIONS.—The 
provisions of this section shall not be super- 
seded except by a provision of law that spe- 
cifically repeals or modifies the provisions of 
this section. 

SEC. 8302. AUTHORITY FOR EXTENDED PERIOD 

OF AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Amounts appropriated to carry out this 
Act are authorized— 

(1) to be made available, in appropriations 
Acts, until expended; and 

(2) in addition to amounts otherwise avail- 
able for such purposes. 

SEC. 8303. REDUCTION IN EARMARKS, 

(a) PROPORTIONAL REDUCTIONS.—1f— 

(1) the amount appropriated for a fiscal pe- 
riod to carry out any provision of this Act is 
less than the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out such provision, and 

(2) the provision or provisions authorizing 
such appropriations provides that a specified 
amount of the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out that provision for 
that fiscal period shall be available only for 
a particular country, organization, or pur- 
pose. 
then the amount so specified shall be deemed 
to be reduced to the amount which bears the 
same ratio to the specified amount as the 
amount appropriated bears to the amount 
authorized to be appropriated. 

(001) Funds may be made available not- 
withstanding any provision of law described 
in paragraph (2) if— 

(A) compliance with such provision is made 
impossible by operatíon of law, or 

(B) the President determines that the 
country or organization for whom such funds 
would have been made available has signifi- 
cantly reduced its military, political, or eco- 
nomíc cooperation with the United States 
during the preceding 12-month period. 

(2) The provisions of law to which this sub- 
section applies are any provisions requiring 
that a specified amount of funds appro- 
priated to carry out any provision of this Act 
shall be available only for a particular coun- 
try, organization, or purpose. 

SEC. 8304. OBLIGATION UPON APPORTIONMENT. 
Funds appropriated to carry out this Act 

may be obligated upon apportionment in ac- 

cordance with title 31, section 1501(а)(5)(С), 

United States Code. 

Subchapter B—Local Currencies 
SEC. 8311. USE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO USE FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

FOR ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS.—Except as oth- 
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erwise provided in this Act or other provi- 
sions of law, foreign currencies described in 
subsection (b) are authorized to be appro- 
priated for use in providing assistance under 
this Act. 

(b) FOREIGN CURRENCIES WHICH MAY BE 
USED FOR ASSISTANCE.—The foreign cur- 
rencies which may be used under subsection 
(a) are any foreign currencies received as a 
result of the furnishing of assistance under 
this Act (or any predecessor legislation au- 
thorizing nonmilitary assistance) other than 
assistance administered through the Depart- 
ment of Defense which are in excess of— 

(1) the amounts reserved under authority 
of section 105(4) of the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 or any 
other Act relating to educational and cul- 
tural exchanges; and 

(2) the amounts required for payment by 
the agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment of their obligations outside the United 
States, as such requirements may be estab- 
lished from time to time by the President. 

(с) PAYMENT OF OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES.—Foreign currencies de- 
Scribed in subsection (b) which are in excess 
of the amounts described in paragraph (1) of 
that subsection may be sold by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to agencies of the United 
States Government for payment of their ob- 
ligations outside the United States. 

(d) USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES NOT OWNED 
BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT,—With 
the concurrence of the relevant inspector 
general, the use of foreign currencies that 
accrue or are otherwise available as a result 
of assistance provided under this Act (includ- 
ing predecessor legislation) that are not 
owned by the United States Government, 
shall be the responsibility of the government 
owning such currencies to audit. 

SEC. 8312. INTEREST ON U.S. OWNED FOREIGN 
CURRENCY 


(a) REQUIREMENT FOR PAYMENT OF INTER- 
EST.—In cases where assistance is to be fur- 
nished to any recipient country under this 
Act on а basis which will result in the ac- 
crual of foreign currency proceeds to the 
United States, agreements with respect to 
such assistance should include provisions for 
the receipt of interest income on the foreign 
currency proceeds deposited in authorized 
depositories. 

(b) WAIVER OF REQUIREMENT.—The Presi- 
dent may waive any requirement for receipt 
of such income if the President decides it 
would not be in the national interest to con- 
clude arrangements for the receipt of inter- 
est income pursuant to subsection (a). 

CHAPTER 4—PROCUREMENT AND DISPOSITION 

OF ARTICLES 
SEC. 8401. USE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In order to encourage and 
facilitate participation by private enterprise 
to the maximum extent practicable in 
achieving any of the purposes of this Act, 
the President shall— 

(1) to the maximum extent practicable 
carry out programs of assistance through 
private channels and, to the extent prac- 
ticable, in conjunction with local private or 
governmental participation; 

(2) utilize wherever practicable the prod- 
ucts and services of United States private 
enterprise to provide the necessary equip- 
ment, supplies, and skills to develop and op- 
erate a specific project or program of assist- 
ance in à developing country or area in any 
case in which direct private investment is 
not readily encouraged, and provide where 
appropriate for the transfer of equity owner- 
ship in such project or program to private in- 
vestors at the earliest feasible time. 
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(b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—In providing 
technical assistance under this Act, the 
President shall utilize, to the fullest extent 
practicable, goods and professional and other 
services from private enterprise on & con- 
tract basis. In such fields as education, 
health, housing, engineering, surveying, 
mapping, construction or agriculture, the fa- 
cilities and resources of Federal agencies, 
which do not administer programs under this 
Act, may be utilized when such facilities are 
particularly or uniquely suitable for tech- 
nical assistance, are not competitive with 
private enterprise, and can be made avail- 
able without interfering unduly with domes- 
tic programs. 

(c) ASSISTANCE PROVIDED THROUGH THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE.—The President shall 
assure that there is made available to suppli- 
ers in the United States, and particularly to 
small independent enterprises, information 
with respect to purchases of defense articles 
and defense services made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense pursuant to this Act. Such 
information shall be furnished as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 

SEC. 8402. PROCUREMENT STANDARDS AND PRO- 
CEDURES. 


(а)(1) LIMITATIONS ON PROCUREMENT OUT- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES.—Funds made avail- 
able for programs under this Act may be 
used by the President for procurement— 

(A) only in the United States, the recipient 
country, or developing countries; or 

(B) in any other country but only if) 

(i) such program requires articles or serv- 
ices of a type that are not produced in and 
available for purchase in any country speci- 
fied in subparagraph (A); or 

(ii) the President determines, on a case-by- 
case basis, that procurement in such other 
country is necessary— 

(I) to meet unforeseen circumstances, such 
as emergency situations, where it is impor- 
tant to permit procurement in a country not 
specified in subparagraph (A); or 

(ID to promote efficiency in the use of 
United States foreign assistance resources, 
including to avoid impairment of foreign as- 
sistance objectives. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ''developing countries" shall not in- 
clude advanced developing countries. 

(b) BULK COMMODITIES.—No funds made 
available under this Act shall be used for the 
purchase in bulk of any commodities at 
prices higher than the market price prevail- 
ing in the United States at the time of pur- 
chase, adjusted for differences in the cost of 
transportation to destination, quality, and 
terms of payment. 

(c) PROCUREMENT METHOD FOR INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The President may 
establish separate procurement standards 
and procedures for projects under this Act to 
limit competition to a selection among insti- 
tutions of higher education when the 
projects would benefit substantially from the 
resources and special capabilities of such in- 
stitutions. 

SEC. 8403. a ON UNITED STATES VES- 


(a) CERTAIN LAWS NOT APPLICABLE.—The 
ocean transportation between foreign coun- 
tries of articles purchased with foreign cur- 
rencies made available or derived from funds 
made available under this Act or the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 and following), or 
any predecessor Acts, and transfers a fresh 
fruit and fresh fruit products under this Act, 
shall not be governed by section 901(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. app. 
1241(b)), or any other law relating to the 
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ocean transportation of commodities on 
United States flag vessels. 

(b) SHIPPING DIFFERENTIAL.—For purposes 
of facilitating implementation of section 
901(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 
U.S.C. app. 1241(b)), funds made available for 
commodities and services under this Act 
may be used to make grants to recipients or 
otherwise pay all or any portion of such dif- 
ferential as is determined by the Secretary 
of Transportation to exist between United 
States and foreign-flag vessel charter or 
freight rates. Grants made under this section 
shall be paid with United States-owned for- 
eign currencies wherever feasible. 

SEC, 8404. EXCESS AND OTHER AVAILABLE PROP- 

(a) POLICY REGARDING USE OF EXCESS AND 
OTHER AVAILABLE PROPERTY.—In furnishing 
assistance under this Act— 

(1) excess personal property, or 

(2) if a substantial savings would occur, 
other property already owned by an agency 
of the United States Government, 
may be utilized wherever practicable in lieu 
of or supplementary to the procurement of 
new items for United States-assisted projects 
and programs. 

(b) AUTHORITY To USE CERTAIN PROPERTY 
FOR ASSISTANCE PURPOSES.—The President is 
authorized to use funds made available under 
this Act to acquire— 

(1) property classified as domestic or for- 
eign excess pursuant to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 and following); 

(2) any property available from an agency 
of the United States Government; or 

(3) other property, 
for use of such property as assistance in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this Act. Prop- 
erty acquired pursuant to this section may 
be furnished pursuant to any provision of 
this Act for which funds are authorized for 
the furnishing of assistance. 

(cX1) The President is also authorized for 
purposes described in subsection (b) to main- 
tain in a separate account funds made avail- 
able under this Act, free from fiscal year 
limitations (notwithstanding section 1535(d) 
of title 31, United States Code) to pay costs 
(including personnel costs) of acquisition 
and storage (including in advance of known 
requirements), renovation and rehabilita- 
tion, packing, crating, handling, transpor- 
tation, and related costs of handling and pro- 
viding such property as assistance. 

(2) The separate account established pursu- 
ant to this section may be repaid— 

(A) from funds made available pursuant to 
any provision of this Act for which funds are 
authorized for the furnishing of assistance 
for all costs incurred; or 

(B) pursuant to section 7110 for all costs in- 
curred. 

(d) CONDITIONS ON USE OF EXCESS PROP- 
ERTY.— 

(1) LIMITATION.—Government-owned excess 
property may not be made available for use 
under this Act unless approval is given and a 
determination is made in accordance with 
paragraph (2)- 

(A) before the shipment of such property 
for use in a specified country, or 

(B) if the property is already in such coun- 
try, before the transfer of the property. 

(2) DETERMINATION.—A shipment or trans- 
fer subject to paragraph (1) may take place 
only after the President approves the ship- 
ment or transfer and makes a written deter- 
mination— 

(A) that there is a need for such property 
in the quantity requested and that such 
property is suitable for the purpose re- 
quested; 
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(B) as to the status and responsibility of 
the designated end-user and his ability effec- 
tively to use and maintain such property; 
and 

(C) that the residual value, serviceability, 
and appearance of such property would not 
reflect unfavorably on the image of the Unit- 
ed States and would justify the costs of 
packing, crating, handling, transportation, 
and other accessorial costs, and that the re- 
sidual value at least equals the total of these 
costs. 

(e) This section shall not apply— 

(1) in the case of excess property of the De- 
partment of Defense that is furnished as as- 
sistance under section 8405 of this Act; and 

(2) in the case of funds made available for 
assistance under this Act that is adminis- 
tered through the Department of Defense. 
SEC. 8405. GRANT TRANSFERS OF EXCESS DE- 

FENSE ARTICLES. 

(a)  AuTHORITY.—Notwithstanding апу 
other provision of law, the President may 
transfer excess defense articles to countries 
for which receipt of such articles was sepa- 
rately justified in the físcal year in which 
the transfer is authorized, such excess de- 
fense articles as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of titles II or III of this Act. 

(b) GENERALLY APPLICABLE PROVISIONS.— 

(1) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, excess property of the Coast Guard may 
be transferred on the same basis as excess 
defense articles otherwise authorized to be 
transferred by this section. 

(2) TERMS OF TRANSFERS.—Excess defense 
articles may be transferred under section 
without cost to the recipient country or 
international organization. 

(3) LIMITATIONS ON TRANSFERS.— The Presi- 
dent may transfer excess defense articles 
under this section only if— 

(A) they are drawn from existing stocks of 
the Department of Defense (or the Coast 
Guard); 

(B) funds available to the Department of 
Defense (or the Coast Guard) for the procure- 
ment of defense equipment are not expended 
in connection with the transfer; 

(C) the transfer of the excess defense arti- 
cles will not have an adverse impact on the 
military readiness of the United States; and 

(D) transferring the articles under the au- 
thority of those sections is preferable to sell- 
ing them, after taking into account the po- 
tential proceeds from, and likelihood of, 
such sales, and the comparative foreign pol- 
icy benefits that may accrue to the United 
States as the result of either a transfer or 
sale. 

(4) ADVANCE NOTIFICATION ТО CONGRESS.— 
The President may not transfer excess de- 
fense articles that are significant military 
equipment or an article valued (in terms of 
its original acquisition cost) at $7,000,000 or 
more under this section until 15 days after 
the President has provided notice of the pro- 
posed transfer to the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. 

(5 WAIVER OF REQUIREMENT FOR REIM- 
BURSEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EX- 
PENSES.—Section 8201 shall not apply with 
respect to transfers of excess defense articles 
under this section. 

(6) TRANSPORTATION AND RELATED COSTS.— 
Funds available to the Department of De- 
fense (or the Coast Guard) shall not be ex- 
pended for crating, packing, handling and 
transportation of excess defense articles 
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transferred under the authority of this sec- 
tion, except under the following conditions: 

(A) where it is determined that it is in the 
United States national interest to do so, 

(B) the recipient is an international orga- 
nization or is a developing country receiving 
less than $10,000,000 of assistance described in 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) of section 8551(21) 
of this Act in the fiscal year in which the 
transportation is provided, 

(C) the total weight of the transfer does 
not exceed 25,000 pounds, 

(D) such overseas transportation is accom- 
plished on a space available basis, and 

(E) the recipient agrees to pay packing, 
crating, and other handling costs incurred as 
a result of the transfer. 

БЕС. 8406. STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES 
FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

(а) REMOVAL FROM STOCKPILING.—Defense 
articles in the inventory of the Department 
of Defense which are set aside, reserved, or 
in any way earmarked or intended for future 
use by any foreign country may not be made 
available to or for use by any foreign coun- 
try unless— 

(1) such transfer is authorized under this 
Act or the Arms Export Control Act; and 

(2) the value of such transfer is charged 
against funds authorized to carry out the 
provisions of this Act or against any limita- 
tions specified in such legislation, as appro- 
priate, for the fiscal period in which the de- 
fense articles are transferred. 

(b) VALUE.— 

(1) DEFINITION.—For purposes of subsection 
(a), ‘value’ means acquisition cost plus crat- 
ing, packing, handling, and transportation 
costs incurred in carrying out this section. 

(2) LIMITATION.—AÀ defense article trans- 
ferred from any stockpile which is made 
available to or for use by any foreign coun- 
try may not be considered an excess defense 
article for the purpose of determining the 
value of that defense article. 

SEC. 8407. LOCATION OF STOCKPILES. 

Except for stockpiles located in the Repub- 
lic of Korea, Thailand, а country which is a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, a country which is a major non- 
NATO ally, or such other countries as the 
President may designate, no stockpile may 
be located outside the boundaries of a United 
States military base or a military base used 
primarily by the United States. 

SEC. 8408. ADDITIONS TO WAR RESERVE STOCKS. 

(a) LIMITATION.—The value of defense arti- 
cles to be added to those set aside, ear- 
marked, reserved, or intended for use as war 
reserve stocks for allied or other foreign 
countries (other than for purposes of the 
North Atlantic 'Treaty Organization) in 
Stockpiles located in foreign countries may 
not exceed in any fiscal year an amount 
specified in legislation authorizing military 
assistance programs for that fiscal year. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF  ADDITIONS.—The 
value of such additions to stockpiles in for- 
eign countries shall not exceed such sums as 
may be authorized for a fiscal year. 

SEC. 8409. RETENTION AND USE OF CERTAIN 
ITEMS AND FUNDS. 

(a) RETENTION AND USE OF CERTAIN ARTI- 
CLES.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO RETAIN, TRANSFER, AND 
USE.—Any articles procured to carry out this 
Act shall be retained by, or (upon reimburse- 
ment) transferred to and for the use of, such 
agency of the United States Government as 
the President deems appropriate in lieu of 
being disposed of to a foreign country or 
international organization, whenever in the 
judgment of the President the best interests 
of the United States will be served thereby. 
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(2) LAWS GOVERNING DISPOSAL OF GOVERN- 
MENT PROPERTY.—Any articles so retained 
may be disposed of without regard to provi- 
sions of law relating to the disposal of prop- 
erty owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, when necessary to prevent spoilage or 
wastage of such articles or to conserve their 
usefulness. 

(3) PROCEEDS CREDITED TO APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—Funds realized from any disposal or 
transfer shall revert to the respective appro- 
priation, fund, or account used to procure 
such articles or to the appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 
general purpose. 

(b) ARTICLES RECEIVED AS PAYMENT.— 
Whenever articles are transferred to the 
United States Government as repayment of 
assistance under this Act or the former au- 
thority of the Foreign Assistance Act, such 
articles may be used in furtherance of the 
purposes and within the limitations of this 
Act. 

(c) FAILED TRANSACTIONS.—Funds realized 
as a result of any failure of a transaction fi- 
nanced under this Act to conform to the re- 
quirements of this Act, to applicable rules 
and regulations of the United States Govern- 
ment, or to the terms of any agreement or 
contract entered into under this Act, shall 
revert to the respective appropriation, fund, 
or account used to finance such transaction 
or to the appropriation, fund, or account cur- 
rently available for the same general pur- 


pose. 

(d) DISPOSAL OF DEFENSE ARTICLES.—Funds 
realized by the United States Government 
from the sale, transfer, or disposal of defense 
articles furnished under the former author- 
ity of chapter 2 of part П of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and no longer needed for 
the purposes for which furnished, shall be 
credited to the respective appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
same general purpose. 

CHAPTER 5—PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 
Subchapter A—General 
SEC. 8501. STATUTORY OFFICERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) APPOINTMENT.—The President may ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, 12 officers in the United States 
Agency for International Development. 

(b) TITLE.—The President may designate 
the title of any officer appointed under sub- 
section (a). 

(c) ORDER OF SUCCESSION.—The President 
may also fix the order of succession among 
the officers appointed under subsection (a) of 
this section in the event of the absence, 
death, resignation, or disability of one or 
more of those officers. 

SEC, 8502. EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—Any agency or officer of 
the United States Government carrying out 
functions under this Act is authorized to em- 
ploy such personnel as the President deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) ASSISTANCE FUNCTIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.— 

(1) APPOINTMENTS WITHOUT REGARD TO CER- 
TAIN CIVIL SERVICE LAWS.—Of the personnel 
employed in the United States by the United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, 110 may be appointed or removed with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and may be com- 
pensated without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 or subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title, subject to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 
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(2) COMPENSATION.—Of the personnel ap- 
pointed under paragraph (1), 51 may be com- 
pensated at rates higher than those payable 
for GS-15 of the General Schedule under sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5, United States Code, but 
not in excess of the highest rate payable 
under section 5376 of such title. 

(3) REINSTATEMENT RIGHTS.—Under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, 
any individual employed under paragraph (1) 
may be entitled, upon removal (except for 
cause) from the position to which the ap- 
pointment was made, to reinstatement to 
the position occupied by that individual at 
the time of appointment or to a position or 
comparable grade and pay. 

(c) DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FUNCTIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES.—Of the personnel em- 
ployed in the United States by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to carry out this Act or the 
Arms Export Control Act not to exceed 8 
may be compensated at rates higher than 
those payable for GS-15 of the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, but not in excess of the 
highest rate payable under section 5376 of 
such title. Such positions shall be in addi- 
tion to those authorized by law to be filled 
by Presidential appointment, and in addition 
to the number authorized by section 5108 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(4) PERFORMANCE OF FUNCTIONS OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO EMPLOY OR ASSIGN.—For 
the purpose of performing functions under 
this Act outside the United States, the 
President may— 

(A) employ or assign individuals, or 

(B) authorize the employment or assign- 
ment of officers or employees by agencies of 
the United States Government which are not 
authorized to utilize the Foreign Service 
personnel system. 

(2) COMPENSATION.—Individuals employed 
or assigned under paragraph (1) shall receive 
compensation at any of the rates provided 
for under section 402 or section 403 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980, or under chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code, or at any 
other rate authorized by law, together with 
allowances and benefits under the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980. 

(3) REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS.—Individuals so 
employed or assigned shall be entitled to the 
same benefits as are provided by section 310 
of that Act for individuals appointed to the 
Foreign Service, except to the extent that 
the President may specify otherwise in cases 
in which the period of employment or assign- 
ment exceeds 30 months. 

(e) CERTAIN FUNDS DEEMED OBLIGATED FOR 
CERTAIN SERVICES.—Funds provided for in 
agreements with foreign countries for the 
furnishing of services under this Act with re- 
spect to specific projects shall be deemed to 
be obligated for the services for personnel 
employed by agencies of the United States 
Government (other than the United States 
Agency for International Development or the 
Department of Defense) as well as personnel 
not employed by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

SEC. 8503. EXPERTS, CONSULTANTS, AND RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS. 

(a) AUTHORITY To EMPLOY.—Experts and 
consultants or organizations thereof may, in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, be employed for the per- 
formance of functions under this Act. 

(Ы) MANDATORY RETIREMENT АСЕ МОТ AP- 
PLICABLE.—Service of an individual as an ex- 
pert or consultant under subsection (a) of 
this section shall not be considered as em- 
ployment or holding of office or position 
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bringing such individual within the provi- 
sions of section 3323(a) of title 5 of the Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(c) EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONS 
WITHOUT COMPENSATION.—Persons of out- 
standing experience and ability may be em- 
ployed without compensation by any agency 
of the United States Government for the per- 
formance of functions under this Act in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 710(b) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2160(b)), and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

SEC. 8504. DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN 
со AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a) DETAILS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS.— 
When consistent with and in furtherance of 
the purposes of this Act, the head of any 
agency of the United States Government is 
authorized to detail any officer or employee 
of that agency to any office or position with 
any foreign government or foreign govern- 
ment agency, where acceptance of such of- 
fice or position does not involve the taking 
of an oath or allegiance to another govern- 
ment or acceptance of compensation or other 
benefits from any foreign country by such of- 
ficer or employee. 

(b) DETAILS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—When consistent with and in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act, the head of 
any agency of the United States Government 
is authorized to detail to any international 
organization or arrangement, any officer or 
employee of that agency to service with, or 
as a member of, the international staff of 
such organization, or to render any tech- 
nical, scientific, or professional advice or 
service to, or in cooperation with, such orga- 
nization. 

(c) STATUS OF PERSONNEL DETAILED.— 

(1) RETENTION OF BENEFITS.—Any officer or 
employee, while detailed under this section— 

(A) shall be considered an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States Government and 
of the agency of the United States Govern- 
ment from which detailed for the purpose of 
preserving his or her allowances, privileges, 
rights, seniority, and other benefits as such; 
and 

(B) shall continue to receive compensation, 
allowances, and benefits from funds appro- 
priated to that agency or made available to 
that agency under this Act, or may be de- 
tailed on a leave without pay status. 

(2) ALLOWANCE.—Any officer or employee 
assigned, detailed, or appointed under this 
section, section 8503, section 8505, or section 
8506 may receive (under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe ) representation 
allowances similar to those allowed under 
section 905 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980. 
The authorization of such allowances and 
other benefits and the payment thereof out 
of any appropriations available therefore 
shall be considered as meeting all the re- 
quirements of section 5536 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(d) TERMS ОЕ Drall. — Details may be 
made under this section or section 408 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 in accordance 
with any of the following paragraphs: 

(1) Without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization; 

(2) Upon agreement by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization to reim- 
burse the United States Government for 
compensation, travel expenses, benefits, and 
allowances, or any part thereof, payable to 
the officer or employee concerned during the 
period of detail. Such reimbursements (in- 
cluding foreign currencies) shall be credited 
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to the appropriation, fund, or account uti- 
lized for paying such compensation, travel 
expenses, benefits, or allowances, or to the 
appropriation, fund, or account currently 
available for such purposes; 

(3) Upon an advance of funds, property, or 
services by the foreign government or inter- 
national organization to the United States 
Government accepted with the approval of 
the President for specified uses in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act, Funds so ad- 
vanced may be established as a separate fund 
in the Treasury of the United States Govern- 
ment, to be available for the specified uses, 
and to be used for reimbursement of appro- 
priations or direct expenditure subject to the 
provisions of this Act, any unexpended bal- 
ance of such account to be returned to the 
foreign government or international organi- 
zation; or 

(4) Subject to the receipt by the United 
States Government of a credit to be applied 
against the payment by the United States 
Government of its share of the expenses of 
the international organization to which the 
officer or employee is detailed, such credit to 
be based upon the compensation, travel ex- 
penses, benefits and allowances, or any part 
thereof, payable to such officer or employee 
during the period of detail in accordance 
with subsection (c). 

SEC. 8505. HEAD OF OFFICES ABROAD. 

(a) APPOINTMENT,—The President may ap- 
point a head and deputy head of each office 
or staff maintained under section 8106. 

(b) COMPENSATION AND ALLOWANCES.—Such 
head shall be entitled to receive such com- 
pensation and allowances as are authorized 
by the Foreign Service Act of 1980, not to ex- 
ceed those authorized for a chief of mission 
(as defined in section 102(a)(3) of that Act), 
as the President deems appropriate. 


(а) APPOINTMENT.—The President may— 

(1) appoint any United States citizen who 
is not an employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment, or 

(2) assign any United States citizens who is 
an employee of the United States Govern- 
ment, to serve as Chairman of the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee (or any succes- 
sor committee) of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, upon 
election thereto by members of that Com- 
mittee. 

(b) COMPENSATION AND ALLOWANCES.—An 
individual appointed or assigned under sub- 
section (a) may receive such compensation 
and allowances as are authorized by the For- 
eign Service Act of 1980, not to exceed those 
authorized for a chief of mission (as defined 
in section 102(a)(3) of that Act), as the Presi- 
dent deems appropriate. Such individual, if 
appointed under subsection (a)(1), shall be 
deemed to be an employee of the United 
States Government for purposes of chapters 
81, 83, 84, 87, and 89 of title 5, United States 
Code. Such individual may also, in the Presi- 
dent's discretion, receive any other benefits 
and perquisites available under this Act to 
heads of offices or staffs maintained under 
section 8106. 

SEC. 8507. ASSIGNMENT OF DOD PERSONNEL TO 
CIVIL OFFICES. 

Nothwithstanding section 973(b) of title 10 
United States Code, personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense may be assigned or detailed 
to any civil office to carry out this Act. 

SEC. 8508. DISCRIMINATION AGAINST UNITED 
STATES PERSONNEL PROVIDING AS- 
SISTANCE. 

It is the Sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the assignment of officers and employ- 
ees of the United States to carry out any as- 
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sistance program funded under this Act in 
any foreign country, should not take into ac- 
count the race, religion, national origin, or 
sex of any such officer or employee, and such 
assignments should be made solely on the 
basis of ability and relevant experience. 

(2) assistance under this Act should not be 
furnished to any foreign country, the laws, 
regulations, official policies, or govern- 
mental practices of which prevent any Unit- 
ed States person (as defined in section 
7701(a)(30) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) from participating in the furnishing of 
assistance under this Act on the basis of 
race, religion, national origin, or sex. 

БЕС. 8509. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES GENERALLY, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds shall be available 
to carry out the provisions of this section as 
authorized and appropriated to the President 
each fiscal year. 

(b) ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
such additional amounts as may be nec- 
essary for increases in salary, pay, retire- 
ment, and other employee benefits author- 
ized by law, and for other nondiscretionary 
costs of such agency. 

SEC. 8510. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES OF THE INSPECTOR 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds shall be available 
to carry out the provisions of this section as 
authorized and appropriated to the President 
each fiscal year. 

(b) ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
such additional amounts as may be nec- 
essary for increases in salary, pay, retire- 
ment, and other employee benefits author- 
ized by law, and for other nondiscretionary 
costs of such office. 

SEC. 8511. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development may obligate and ex- 
pend funds in advance of appropriations in 
an amount sufficient to maintain operations 
at posts abroad for up to three days. 


Subchapter B—Overseas Management of As- 
sistance and Sales Programs Administered 
Through the Department of Defense 

SEC. 8521. AUTHORIZED FUNCTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In order to carry out re- 
sponsibilities for the management of assist- 
ance and sales programs administered 
through the Department of Defense under 
this Act and under the Arms Export Control 
Act, the President may assign members of 
the Armed Forces to a foreign country to 
perform one or more of the following func- 
tions: 

(1) Equipment and services case manage- 
ment. 

(2) Training management. 

(3) Program monitoring. 

(4) Evaluation and planning of the host 
government's military capabilities and re- 
quirements. 

(5) Administrative support. 

(6) Promoting rationalization, standardiza- 
tion, interoperability, and other defense co- 
operation measures. 

(7) Liaison functions exclusive of advisory 
and training assistance. 

(b) ADVISORY AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE.— 
Advisory and training assistance conducted 
by members of the Armed Forces assigned 
for purposes of providing defense articles or 
defense services shall be kept to an absolute 
minimum. Advising and training assistance 
in countries to which members of the Armed 
Forces are assigned for such purposes should 
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be provided primarily by other personnel 
who are not assigned for such purposes and 
who are detailed for limited periods to per- 
form specific tasks. 

SEC. 8522. COSTS. 

The entire costs (excluding salaries of 
members of the Armed Forces other than the 
Coast Guard) of overseas management of pro- 
grams for providing defense articles and de- 
fense services under this Act shall be 
charged to or reimbursed from funds allo- 
cated to the Department of Defense, pursu- 
ant to the authorities of this Act, other than 
any such costs which are either— 

(1) paid directly for such defense services 
under section 21(a) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, or 

(2) reimbursed from charges for services 
collected from foreign governments pursuant 
to section 21(е) and section 43(b) of that Act. 
SEC. 8523. ROLE OF CHIEF OF MISSION. 

Members of the Armed Forces assigned to 
a foreign country under section 8521 of this 
Act shall serve under the direction and su- 
pervision of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission to that country. 
SUBCHAPTER C—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

FOR THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
SEC. 8531. DIRECTOR AND PERSONNEL. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—There shall be at the head 
of the Trade and Development Agency a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

(b) OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) The Director may appoint such officers 
and employees of the Trade and Development 
Agency as the Director considers appro- 
priate. 

(2) The officers and employees appointed 
under this paragraph shall have such func- 
tions as the Director my determine. 

(3) Of the officers and employees appointed 
under this paragraph, 2 may be appointed 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing in the com- 
petitive service, and may be compensated 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 or subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title. 

(4) Under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe, any individual appointed 
under subparagraph (C) may be entitled, 
upon removal (except for cause) from the po- 
sition to which the appointment was made, 
to reinstatement to the position occupied by 
that individual at the time of appointment 
or to a position of comparable grade and pay. 
SEC. 8532. AUDITS. 

(а) IN GENERAL. -The Trade and Develop- 
ment Agency shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of chapter 35 of title 31, United States 
Code, except as otherwise provided in this 
section. 

(b) INDEPENDENT AUDIT.—AÀn independent 
certified public accountant shall perform a 
financial and compliance audit of the finan- 
cial statements of the Trade and Develop- 
ment Agency each year, in accordance with 
generally accepted Government auditing 
standards for a financial and compliance 
audit, taking into consideration any stand- 
ards recommended by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The independent certified public ac- 
countant shall report the results of such 
audit to the Director of the Trade and Devel- 
opment Agency. The financial statements of 
the Trade and Development Agency shall be 
presented in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles. These financial 
statements and the report of the accountant 
shall be included in a report which contains, 
to the extent applicable, the information 
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identified in section 3512 of title 31, United 

States Code, and which the Trade and Devel- 

opment Agency shall submit to the Congress 

not later than 6-1/2 months after the end of 
the last fiscal year covered by the audit. The 

Comptroller General may review the audit 

conducted by the accountant and the report 

to the Congress in the manner and at such 
times as the Comptroller General considers 
necessary. 

(c) AUDIT BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL.—In 
lieu of the financial and compliance audit re- 
quired by paragraph (2), the Comptroller 
General shall, if the Comptroller General 
considers it necessary or upon the request of 
the Congress, audit the financial statements 
of the Trade and Development Agency in the 
manner provided in paragraph (2). 

(d) AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION.—All 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, workpapers, and property belonging to 
or in use by the Trade and Development 
Agency and the accountant who conducts 
the audit under paragraph (2), which are nec- 
essary for purposes of this subsection, shall 
be made available to the representatives of 
the General Accounting Office designated by 
the Comptroller General. 

SEC. 8533. ANNUAL REPORT. 

The President shall, not later than Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, submit to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate a report on the activities 
of the Trade and Development Agency in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

SUBCHAPTER D—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
FOR THE OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

SEC. 8541. STOCK OF THE CORPORATION. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall hold 
the capital stock of the Corporation. 

SEC. 8542. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 

(a) STRUCTURE OF THE CORPORATION.—The 
Corporation shall have a Board of Directors, 
& President, an Executive Vice President, 
and such other officers and staff as the Board 
of Directors may determine. 

(b) BOARD OF DIRECTORS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Al1 powers of the Corpora- 
tion shall vest ín and be exercised by or 
under the authority of its Board of Directors 
(hereafter in this subchapter referred to as 
‘the Board’) which shall consist of 15 Direc- 
tors (including the Chair and Vice Chair), 
with 8 Directors constituting a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

(2) COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD.— 

(A) Снлін.--Тһе Chair of the Board shall be 
the Administrator of the United States 
Agency for International Development, ex 
officio. 

(B) VICE CHAIR.—The Vice Chair of the 
Board shall be the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative, ex officio, except that the Unit- 
ed States Trade Representative may des- 
ignate the Deputy United States Trade Rep- 
resentative to serve as Vice Chairman in 
place of the United States Trade Representa- 
tive. 

(C) PRESIDENT OF OPIC.—The President of 
the Corporation shall serve as a Director, ex 
officio. 

(D) PUBLIC SECTOR DIRECTORS.—(i) In addi- 
tion to the directors provided for in subpara- 
graphs (A) through (C), five Directors who 
are officers or employees of the Government 
of the United States shall be designated by 
the President of the United States, including 
an officer or employee of the Department of 
Labor. 

(ii) The Directors designated under this 
subparagraph shall receive no additional 
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compensation by virtue of their service аз 
such a Director. 

(E) PRIVATE SECTOR DIRECTORS.—Eight Di- 
rectors who are not otherwise officers or em- 
ployees of the Government of the United 
States shall be appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Of these, at 
least— 

(i) two shall be experienced in small busi- 
ness, 

(ii) one shall be experienced in organized 
labor, and 

(iii) one shall be experienced in coopera- 
tives. 

(F) EACH DIRECTOR APPOINTED UNDER SUB- 
PARAGRAPH (E).— 

(1) shall be appointed for a term of not 
more than 3 years; the terms of not more 
than three such Directors shall expire in any 
1 уеаг; 

(ii) shall serve until their successors are 
appointed and qualified and may be re- 
appointed to subsequent terms; and 

(iii) shall be compensated at the daily 
equivalent of the annual rate of pay in effect 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, for 
each day (including travel time) during 
which such Director is actually engaged in 
the business of the Corporation, and may be 
paid travel or transportation expenses to the 
extent authorized for employees serving 
intermittently in the Government service 
under section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(c) APPOINTMENT OF THE PRESIDENT.—The 
President of the Corporation shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In making such appointment, 
the President shall take into account the 
private business experience of the appointee. 
The President of the Corporation shall be its 
Chief Executive Officer and shall be respon- 
sible for the operations and management of 
the Corporation, subject to bylaws and poli- 
cies established by the Board. 

(d) OFFICERS AND STAFF.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT.—The Exec- 
utive Vice President of the Corporation shall 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

(2) OTHER OFFICERS AND STAFF.—(A) The 
Corporation may appoint such other officers 
and such employees (including attorneys) 
and agents as the Corporation considers ap- 
propriate. 

(B) The officers, employees, and agents ap- 
pointed under this subsection shall have 
such functions as the Corporation may deter- 
mine. 

(C) Of the officers, employees, and agents 
appointed under this paragraph, 20 may be 
appointed, compensated or removed without 
regard to civil service laws and regulations. 

(D) Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent of the United States may prescribe, any 
individual appointed under subparagraph (C) 
may be entitled, upon removal (except for 
cause) from the position to which the ap- 
pointment was made, to reinstatement to 
the position occupied by that individual at 
the time of appointment or to a position of 
comparable grade and pay. 

SEC. 8543. INCOME AND REVENUES. 

In order to carry out the purposes of the 
Corporation, all revenues and income trans- 
ferred to or earned by the Corporation, from 
whatever source derived, except for pay- 
ments to the financing account, shall be held 
by the Corporation and shall be available to 
carry out its purposes, including without 
limitation— 
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(1) payment of all expenses of the Corpora- 
tion, including investment promotion ex- 
penses; 

(2) transfers and additions to the insurance 
reserve, financing accounts and such other 
funds, accounts or reserves as the Corpora- 
tion may establish, at such time and in such 
amounts as the Board may determine; and 

(3) payment of dividends, on capital stock, 
which shall consist of and be paid from net 
earnings of the Corporation after payments, 
transfers, and additions under paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 

SEC. 8544. GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
INSURANCE AND FINANCING PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) AGREEMENTS WITH COUNTRIES.—Insur- 
ance, reinsurance, and guarantees issued 
under chapter 1 of title V shall not cover in- 
vestment made in connection with projects 
in any country or area unless the President 
of the United States has agreed with the gov- 
ernment of such country or area to institute 
а program for such insurance, reinsurance, 
or guarantees. 

(b) PROTECTION OF INTERESTS OF THE COR- 
PORATION.—The Corporation shall determine 
that suitable arrangements exist for protect- 
ing the interest of the Corporation in con- 
nection with any insurance, reinsurance, or 
guarantee issued under chapter 1 of title V, 
including arrangements concerning owner- 
ship, use, and disposition of the currency, 
credits, assets, or investments on account of 
which payment under such insurance, guar- 
antée, or reinsurance is to be made, and any 
right, title, claim, or cause of action existing 
in connection therewith. 

(c) FULL FAITH AND CREDIT PLEDGED.—All 
guarantees issued pursuant to predecessor 
guarantee authority, and all insurance, rein- 
surance, and guarantees issued pursuant to 
chapter 1 of title V shall constitute obliga- 
tions, in accordance with the terms of such 
insurance, reinsurance, or guarantees, of the 
United States of America, and the full faith 
and credit of the United States of America is 
hereby pledged for the full payment and per- 
formance of such obligations. 

(d) FEES.—Fees may be charged for provid- 
ing insurance, reinsurance, financing, and 
other services under chapter 1 of title V in 
amounts to be determined by the Corpora- 
tion. Fees paid for project-specific trans- 
action costs and other transaction costs, in- 
cluding but not limited to project-related 
travel and expenses for legal representation, 
associated with services provided to specific 
investors or potential investors pursuant to 
section 5102, including financing, insurance, 
reinsurance, missions, seminars,  con- 
ferences, and other pre-investment services, 
shall be available for obligation for the pur- 
poses for which they were collected notwith- 
standing any other provision of law. Trans- 
action costs relating to investment financing 
commitments entered into pursuant to sec- 
tion 5102(b) shall be considered cash flows 
from the Government resulting from financ- 
ing commitments and shall be paid out of 
the appropriate financing account estab- 
lished pursuant to section 505(b) of the Fed- 
eral Credit Reform Act of 1990. 

(e) INSURANCE, REINSURANCE, AND FINANC- 
ING LIMITED TO 20 YEARS.—No insurance, re- 
insurance, or financing of any equity invest- 
ment under chapter 1 of title V shall extend 
beyond 20 years from the date on which such 
insurance, reinsurance, or financing is is- 
sued. 

(f AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID ON 
CLAIMS.—Compensation for any insurance, 
reinsurance, or financing issued under chap- 
ter 1 of title V shall not exceed the dollar 
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value, as of the date of the investment, of 
the investment made in the project with the 
approval of the Corporation plus interest, 
earnings, or profits actually accrued on such 
investment to the extent provided by such 
insurance, reinsurance, or guarantee, except 
that the Corporation may provide that— 

(1) appropriate adjustments in the insured 
dollar value may be made to reflect the re- 
placement cost of project assets; 

(2) compensation for а claim of loss under 
insurance of an equity may be computed on 
the basis of the net book value attributable 
to such equity investment on the date of 
loss; and 

(3) compensation for loss due to business 
interruption may be computed on a basis to 
be determined by the Corporation which re- 
flects amounts lost. 


Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, the 
Corporation shall limit the amount of direct 
insurance and reinsurance issued under sec- 
tion 5102 or 5103 so that risk of loss as to at 
least 10 percent of the total investment of 
the insured and its affiliates in the project is 
borne by the insured and such affiliates, ex- 
cept that this limitation shall not apply to 
direct insurance or reinsurance of loans by 
banks or other financial institutions to unre- 
lated parties. 

(g) LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO FOREIGN 
CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS.—Insurance, guaran- 
tees, or reinsurance of a loan or equity in- 
vestment of an eligible investor in а foreign 
bank, finance company, or other credit insti- 
tution shall extend only to such loan or eq- 
uity investment and not to any individual 
loan or equity investment made by such for- 
eign bank, finance company, or other credit 
institution. 

(h) SETTLEMENT AND ARBITRATION ОЕ 
CLAIMS.—Claims arising as a result of insur- 
ance, reinsurance, or guarantee operations 
under chapter 1 of title V or under prede- 
cessor guarantee authority may be settled, 
and disputes arising as a result thereof may 
be arbitrated with the consent of the parties, 
on such terms and conditions as the Corpora- 
tion may determine. Payment made pursu- 
ant to any such settlement, or as a result of 
an arbitration award, shall be final and con- 
clusive notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. 

(i) CoNTRACTS PRESUMED TO COMPLY WITH 
AcT.—Each insurance, reinsurance, or guar- 
antee contract executed by such officer or of- 
ficers as may be designated by the Board 
shall be conclusively presumed to be issued 
in compliance with the requirements of this 
Act. 

(j) PENALTIES FOR FRAUD.—Whoever know- 
ingly makes any false statement or report, 
or willfully overvalues any land, property, or 
security, for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Corporation with 
respect to any insurance, reinsurance, guar- 
antee, loan, equity investment, or other ac- 
tivity of the Corporation under section 5102 
or any change or extension of any such in- 
surance, reinsurance, guarantee, loan, equity 
investment, or activity, by renewal, 
deferment of action or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 
years, or both. 

(К) USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES.—Direct 
loans or investments made in order to pre- 
serve the value of funds received in incon- 
vertible foreign currency by the Corporation 
as a result of activities conducted pursuant 
to section 5102(a) shall not be considered in 
determining whether the Corporation has 
made or has outstanding loans, guaranties, 
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or investments to the extent of any limita- 
tion on obligations, commitments, and eq- 
uity investment imposed by or pursuant to 
chapter 1 of title V. The provision of section 
504(b) of the Federal Credit Reform Act of 
1990 shall not apply to direct loan obliga- 
tions made with funds described in this sub- 
section. 

(1) TERMINATION.—Provisions of this or any 
other Act requiring the termination of as- 
sistance under this or any other Act shall 
not be construed to require the termination 
of contracts or commitments that were en- 
tered or were being processed under chapter 
1 of title V prior to the effective date of the 
termination of assistance. 

SEC. 8545. GENERAL PROVISIONS AND POWERS. 

(a) PRINCIPAL OFFICE.—The Corporation 
shall have its principal office in the Distict 
of Columbia and shall be deemed, for pur- 
poses of venue in civil actions, to be a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia. 

(b) AUDITS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Corporation shall be 
subject to the applicable provisions of chap- 
ter 91 of title 31, United States Code, except 
as otherwise provided in this Act. 

(2) INDEPENDENT AUDIT.—An independent 
certified public accountant shall perform а 
financial and compliance audit of the finan- 
cial statements of the Corporation each 
year, in accordance with generally accepted 
Government auditing standards for a finan- 
cial and compliance audit. The independent 
certified public accountant shall report the 
results of such audit to the Board. The finan- 
cial statements of the Corporation shall be 
presented in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles. These financial 
statements and the report of the accountant 
shall be included in a report which contains, 
to the extent applicable, the information 
identified in section 9106 of title 31, United 
States Code, and which the Corporation shall 
submit to the Congress not later than 6-4 
months after the end of the last fiscal year 
covered by the audit. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral may review the audit conducted by the 
accountant and report to the Congress in the 
manner and at such times as the Comptroller 
General considers necessary. 

(3) AUDIT BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL.—The 
Comptroller General shall, if the Comptrol- 
ler General considers it necessary or upon 
the request of the Congress, audit the finan- 
cial statements of the Corporation in the 
manner provided in paragraph (2). 

(4) AVAILABILITY OF  INFORMATION.—Al1 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, work papers, and property belonging to 
or in use by the Corporation and the ac- 
countant who conducts the audit under para- 
graph (2), which are necessary for purposes of 
this subsection, shall be made available to 
the representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office designated by the Comptroller 
General. 

(c) POWERS.—To carry out the purposes of 
chapter 1 of title V, the Corporation is au- 
thorized— 

(1) to adopt and use a corporate seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; 

(2) to sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

(3) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws gov- 
erning the conduct of its business and the 
performance of the powers and duties grant- 
ed to or imposed upon it by law; 

(4) to acquire, hold, or dispose of, upon 
such terms and conditions as the Corpora- 
tion may determine, any property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, or 
any interest therein; 

(5) to invest funds derived from fees and 
other revenues in obligations of the United 
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States and to use the proceeds therefrom, in- 
cluding earnings and profits, as it considers 
appropriate; 

(6) to indemnify directors, officers, em- 
ployees, and agents of the Corporation for li- 
abilities and expenses incurred in connection 
with their Corporation activities; 

(7) to require bonds of offices, employees, 
and agents and to pay the premiums there- 
for; 

(8) notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, to represent itself or to contract for rep- 
resentation in all legal and arbitral proceed- 
ings; 

(9) to enter into limited-term contracts 
with nationals of the United States for per- 
sonal services to carry out activities in the 
United States and abroad under section 5102; 

(10) to purchase, discount, rediscount, sell, 
and negotiate, with or without its endorse- 
ment or guarantee, and guarantee notes, par- 
ticipation certificates, and other evidence of 
indebtedness (except that the Corporation 
shall not issue its own securities, except par- 
ticipation certificates for the purpose of car- 
rying out section 5101(c)(3), participation 
certificates in connection with transactions 
authorized by 5102(b), or participation cer- 
tificates as evidence of indebtedness held by 
the Corporation in connection with settle- 
ment of claims under section 8544(h)); 

(11) to make and carry out such contracts 
and agreements as are necessary and advis- 
able in the conduct of its business; 

(12) to exercise any priority of the govern- 
ment of the United States in collecting debts 
from the estates of bankrupt, insolvent, or 
decedent parties; 

(13) to determine the character of an the 
necessity for its obligations and expendi- 
tures, and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to provi- 
sions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations; 

(14) to collect or compromise any obliga- 
tions assigned to or held by the Corporation, 
ineluding any legal or equitable rights ac- 
cruing to the Corporation; and 

(15) to take such actions as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out the powers 
of the Corporation. 

(d) INSPECTOR GENERAL.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.—The Inspector General of 
the United States Agency for International 
Development may conduct audits, investiga- 
tions, and inspections of all phases of the 
Corporation's operations and activities. 

(2) RELATION TO PRESIDENT OF CORPORA- 
TION.—The Inspector General shall report to 
and be under the general supervision of the 
President of the Corporation with respect to 
activities undertaken pursuant to this sub- 
section, except that the President of the Cor- 
poration shall not prevent or prohibit the In- 
spector General from initiating, carrying 
out, or completing any such activity in ac- 
cordance with the duties, authorities, and re- 
sponsibilities contained in the Inspector 
General Act or 1978 and any other applicable 
law or regulation. 

(3) EXPENSES.—The Inspector General shall 
be reimbursed by the Corporation for all ex- 
penses incurred by the Inspector General in 
connection with the Inspector General's re- 
sponsibilities under this subsection. 

(4) INSPECTOR GENERAL ACT.—For purposes 
of the Inspector General Act of 1978, the Cor- 
poration shall continue to be considered a 
Federal entity and the President of the Cor- 
poration shall be considered the head of the 
Federal entity. 

(5) SEMIANNUAL REPORT.—The semiannual 
report required under section 5 of the Inspec- 
tor General Act of 1978 shall include informa- 
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tion relating to activities of the Inspector 
General undertaken pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

(е) EXEMPTION FROM STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXATION.—The Corporation (including its 
franchise, capital, reserves, surplus, ad- 
vances, intangible property, and income) 
shall be exempt from all taxation at any 
time imposed by any State, the District of 
Columbia, or any county, municipality, or 
local taxing authority. 

SEC. 8546. ANNUAL REPORT; MAINTENANCE OF 
INFORMATION, 

(a) ANNUAL REPORT.—After the end of each 
fiscal year, the President shall submit to the 
Congress a complete and detailed report of 
the Corporation's operations during such fis- 
cal year. Such report shall include— 

(1) an assessment, based upon the develop- 
ment impact profiles required by section 
5105(а), of the economic and social develop- 
ment impact and benefits of the projects 
with respect to which such profiles are pre- 
pared, and of the extent to which the oper- 
ations of the Corporation complement or are 
compatible with the development assistance 
programs of the United States and other do- 
nors; and 

(2) a description of any project for which 
the Corporation refused to provide any insur- 
ance, reinsurance, financing, or other finan- 
cial support, on account of violations of 
human rights referred to in section 8543(d) 

(b) PROJECTIONS OF EFFECTS ON EMPLOY- 
MENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each annual report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall contain projec- 
tions of the effects on employment in the 
United States of all projects for which, dur- 
ing the fiscal year covered by the report, the 
Corporation initially issued any insurance, 
reinsurance, or guarantee or provided financ- 
ing. Each such report shall include projec- 
tions of— 

(A) the amount of United States exports to 
be generated by those projects, both during 
the start-up phase and over a period of years; 

(B) the final destination of the products to 
be produced as a result of those projects; and 

(C) the impact such production will have 
on the production of similar products in the 
United States with regard to both domestic 
sales and exports. 

(2) INFORMATION IN AGGREGATE FORM.—The 
projections required by this subsection shall 
be based on an analysis of each of the 
projects described in paragraph (1). Such pro- 
jections may, however, present information 
and analysis in aggregate form, but only if— 

(A) those projects which are projected to 
have a positive effect on employment in the 
United States and those projects wnich are 
projected to have a negative effect on em- 
ployment in the United States are grouped 
separately; and 

(B) there is set forth for each such group- 
ing the key characteristics of the projects 
within that grouping, including the number 
of projects in each economic sector, the 
countries in which the projects in each eco- 
nomic sector are located, and the projected 
level of the impact of the projects in each 
economic sector on employment in the Unit- 
ed States and on United States trade. 

(c) MAINTENANCE OF INFORMATION.—The 
Corporation shall maintain as part of its 
records— 

(1) all information collected in preparing 
the report required by section 240A(c) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (as in effect 
before the enactment of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation Amendments Act of 
1988), whether the information was collected 
by the Corporation itself or by а contractor; 
and 
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(2) а сору of the analysis of each project 
analyzed in preparing the projections re- 
quired by subsection (b) of this section or the 
report required by section 240A(c) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (as in effect be- 
fore the enactment of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation Amendments Act of 
1988), 

(а) PROTECTION OF CERTAIN INFORMATION.— 
Subsection (b) does not require the inclusion 
in any information submitted pursuant to 
that subsection of any information which 
would not be required to be made available 
to the public pursuant to section 552 of title 
5, United States Code (relating to freedom of 
information). ч 
SEC. 8547. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in chapter 1 of title V and this sub- 
chapter, the following terms have the follow- 
ing meanings: 

(1) BOARD.—The term "Board" means the 
Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. 

(2) CORPORATION.—The term Corporation“ 
means the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration. 

(3) ELIGIBLE INVESTOR.—(A) The term *'eli- 
gible investor" means— 

(1) a United States citizen; 

(ii) а corporation, partnership, or other as- 
sociation, including a nonprofit association, 
which is created under the laws of the United 
States, any State, the District of Columbia, 
or any commonwealth, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, and which is sub- 
stantially beneficially owned by United 
States citizens; and 

(iii) a foreign corporation, partnership, or 
other association which is wholly owned by 
one or more United States citizens or cor- 
porations, partnerships, or other associa- 
tions described in clause (ii), except that the 
eligibility of any such foreign corporation 
shall be determined without regard to any 
shares held by other than United States citi- 
zens or corporations, partnerships, or other 
associations described in clause (ii) if, in the 
aggregate, such shares equal less than 5 per- 
cent of the total issued and subscribed share 
capital of such foreign corporation. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A)— 

(i) in the case of insurance or a guarantee 
for any loan investment, a final determina- 
tion of whether a person is an eligible inves- 
tor may be made at the time the insurance 
or guarantee is issued; and 

(ii) in the case of insurance or a guarantee 
for any other investment, an investor must 
be an eligible investor at the time a claim 
arises as well as the time the insurance or 
guarantee is issued. 

(4) EXPROPRIATION.—The term “ехргоргіа- 
Чоп” includes any abrogation, repudiation, 
or impairment by a foreign government of 
its own contract with an investor with re- 
spect to a project, where such abrogation, re- 
pudiation, or impairment is not caused by 
the investor’s own fault or misconduct, and 
materially adversely affects the continued 
operation of the project. 

(5) INVESTMENT.—The term investment“ 
includes any contribution or commitment or 
funds, commodities, services, patents, proc- 
esses, or techniques, in the form of— 

(A) a loan or loans to an approved project, 

(B) the purchase of a share of ownership in 
any such project, 

(C) participation in royalties, earning, or 
profits of any such project, and 

(D) the furnishing of commodities or serv- 
ices pursuant to a lease or other contract. 

(6) PREDECESSOR GUARANTEE AUTHORITY.— 
The term "predecessor guarantee authority“ 
means prior guarantee authorities (other 
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than housing guarantee authorities) repealed 
by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1969, sec- 
tions 202(b) and 413(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, and section 111(b)(3) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948 (exclusive of 
authority relating to informational media 
guarantees). 
SUBCHAPTER E—DEFINITIONS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

БЕС. 8551. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) For purposes of this Act, the following 
terms have the following meanings: 

(1) AGENCY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT.—The term "agency of the United 
States Government" includes any agency, 
department, board, wholly or partly owned 
corporation, instrumentality, commission, 
or establishment of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

(2) CouNTRY—The term country“ includes 


area. 

(3) DEVELOPING COUNTRY.—The term de- 
veloping country" includes advanced devel- 
oping country. 

(4) FUNCTION.—The term function“ in- 
cludes any duty, obligation, power, author- 
ity, responsibility, right, privilege, discre- 
tion, or activity. 

(5) GROSS VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED HUMAN RIGHTS.—The term gross 
violations of internationally recognized 
human rights" includes torture or cruel, in- 
human, or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment, prolonged detention without charges 
and trial, causing the disappearance of per- 
sons by the abduction and clandestine deten- 
tion of those persons, and other flagrant de- 
nial of the right to life, liberty, or the secu- 
rity of person. 

(6) INCLUDES.—The term includes“ means 
includes but is not limited to. 

(7) NOTWITHSTANDING.—The terms not- 
withstanding any other provision of law" 
and “notwithstanding any provision of this 
or any other Act“ shall not apply to title 31, 
United States Code, the Congressional Budg- 
et and Impoundment Control Act of 1974, the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, and the Budget Enforce- 
ment Act of 1990. 

(8) OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE.—The term offi- 
cer or employee” means civilian personnel of 
the United States Government and members 
of the Armed Forces. 

(9) NONNUCLEAR-WEAPON STATE.—The term 
*"nonnuclear-weapon state“ means any coun- 
try which is not a nuclear-weapon state, as 
defined in article IX(3) of the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

(10) UNITED STATES.—The term United 
States’’, when used in the geographic sense, 
includes the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and any other territory or posses- 
sion of the United States. 

(11) MAJOR ILLICIT DRUG PRODUCING COUN- 
TRY.—The term major illicit drug producing 
country" means а country producing five 
metric tons or more of opium or opium de- 
rivative during a fiscal year or producing 
five hundred metric tons or more of coca or 
marijuana (as the case may be) during a fis- 
cal year. 

(12) MAJOR DRUG TRANSIT COUNTRY.—The 
term major drug transit country" means а 
country— 

(A) that is a significant direct source of il- 
licit narcotic or psychotropic drugs or other 
controlled substances significantly affecting 
the United States; 

(B) through which are transported such 
drugs or substances; or 

(C) through which significant sums of 
drug-related profits or monies are laundered 
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with the knowledge or complicity of the gov- 
ernment. 

(13) NARCOTIC AND PSYCHOTROPIC DRUGS AND 
OTHER CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES.—The term 
"narcotic and psychotropic drugs and other 
controlled substances" has the same mean- 
ing as is given by any applicable inter- 
national narcotics control agreement or do- 
mestic law of the country or countries con- 
cerned. ` 

(14) AGRICULTURE.—The term "agriculture 
includes aquaculture and fisheries. 

(15) FARMERS.—The term “farmers” in- 
cludes fishermen and other persons employed 
in cultivating and harvesting food resources 
from salt and fresh waters. 

(16) INSTITUTION. OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term “institution of higher education" 
has the same meaning that term is given by 
section 1201(а) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

(17) ARMED FORCES.—The term Armed 
Ғогсев” means the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard of the United 
States. 

(18) DEFENSE ARTICLE AND RELATED 
TERMS.—The terms “defense article", sig- 
nificant military equipment", and major 
defense equipment" shall have the same 
meaning as in the Arms Export Control Act. 
The term defense service" includes any 
service (including education and training), 
test, inspection, repair, publication, or tech- 
nical or other assistance or defense informa- 
tion used for the purpose of furnishing as- 
sistance administered through the Depart- 
ment of Defense under this Act. 

(19) EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES.—The term 
"excess defense articles" means the quantity 
of defense articles owned by the United 
States Government, and not procured in an- 
ticipation of defense assistance or sales re- 
quirements, or pursuant to a defense assist- 
ance or sales order, which is in excess of the 
Approved Acquisition Objective of all De- 
partment of Defense Components at the time 
such articles are dropped from inventory by 
the supplying agency for delivery to coun- 
tries or international organizations under 
this Act. 

(20) VALUE,—The term value“ means 

(A) with respect to an excess defense arti- 
cle, the actual value of the article plus the 
gross cost incurred by the United States 
Government in repairing, rehabilitating, or 
modifying the article, except that for pur- 
poses of section 8201(с) such actual value 
shall not be taken into account; 

(B) with respect to a nonexcess defense ar- 
ticle delivered from inventory to a foreign 
country or international organization under 
this Act, the acquisition cost to the United 
States Government, adjusted as appropriate 
for condition and market value; 

(C) with respect to a nonexcess defense ar- 
ticle delivered from new procurement to a 
foreign country or international organiza- 
tion under this Act, the contract or produc- 
tion costs of such article. 

(21) ASSISTANCE ADMINISTERED THROUGH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE.—The term 
“assistance administered through the De- 
partment of Defense" means— 

(A) the financing (including the guarantee 
of financing) of sales of defense articles (in- 
cluding excess defense articles) and defense 
services (including education and training) 
made or licensed pursuant to sections 21, 22, 
29, and 38 of the Arms Export Control Act 
and the lease of defense articles made pursu- 
ant to chapter 6 of that Act; 

(B) the provision of education or training 
through the Department of Defense under 
this Act; 
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(C) the provision of excess defense articles 
through the Department of Defense under 
section 8405 of this Act; or 

(D) the provision of assistance through the 
Department of Defense under sections 3103, 
3204, 7111 and 7115(b) of this Act. 

SEC. 8552. ACTIVITIES UNDER OTHER LAWS NOT 
AFFECTED 


Unless expressly provided to the contrary, 
provisions of this Act and other provisions of 
law applicable to foreign assistance shall not 
be construed to prohibit (or, with respect to 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, apply to) activities authorized by or 
conducted under the Peace Corps Act, the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, the 
Food for Progress Act of 1985, the Inter- 
American Foundation Act, the African De- 
velopment Foundation Act, commercial ex- 
port promotion activities of the Department 
of Agriculture (including the Commodity 
Credit Corporation), or to programs for 
which funds are made available outside 
Budget Function 150. 


TITLE IX—TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
PROVISIONS 
SEC. 9101. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the provisions of thís Act shall take effect on 
October 1, 1994. 

SEC. 9102. SAVING PROVISIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Except as may be ex- 
pressly provided to the contrary in this Act, 
all determinations, authorizations, regula- 
tions, orders, contracts, agreements, and 
other actions issued, undertaken, or entered 
into under authority of any provision of law 
repealed by this Act shall continue in full 
force and effect until modified by appro- 
priate authority. 

(2) Wherever provisions of this Act estab- 
lish conditions which must be complied with 
before use may be made of authority con- 
tained in, or funds made available to carry 
out the provisions of, this Act, compliance 
with, or satisfaction of, substantially similar 
conditions under provisions repealed by this 
Act shall be deemed to constitute compli- 
ance with the conditions established by this 
Act. 

(3) Funds made available pursuant to pro- 
visions of law repealed by this Act shall, un- 
less otherwise authorized or provided by law, 
remain available for their original purposes 
in accordance with the provisions of law 
originally applicable thereto, or in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law currently ap- 
plicable to those purposes. 

(4) References in law to provisions repealed 
by this Act may hereafter be deemed to be 
references to corresponding provisions of 
this Act, on а case-by-case basis as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) CERTAIN PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES.— 
The repeal by thís Act of any provision of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 providing 
for the appointment of an individual to a po- 
sition by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and the reen- 
actment by this Act of that provision in sub- 
stantively identical form does not require 
the reappointment of the individual holding 
that position on the effective date specified 
in section 9101. 

(c) SECTION 124(c) AUTHORITY.—Section 
124(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as in effect before the effective date specified 
in section 9101 of this Act, shall be deemed to 
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remain in effect on and after that date. For 
purposes of this section, references in section 
124(c) to sections 101 and 102 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be deemed to be 
references to sections 1101 and 1102 of this 
Act, respectively. 

(d) GUARANTEES AND LOANS UNDER FORMER 
AUTHORITY.—Guarantees committed or out- 
standing under the former authorities of sec- 
tions 108, 222, and 222A of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as in effect before the effec- 
tive date specified in sectíon 9101 of this Act, 
loans obligated under section 108 on or before 
such date, the fees and interest collected in 
connection with such guarantees and loans, 
and income on claims receivable with re- 
spect to such guarantees and loans, shall 
continue to be subject to provisions of such 
Act originally applicable to those guarantees 
and loans and the Federal Credit Reform Act 
of 1990. 

SEC. 9103. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

(a) FEDERAL ACT OF STATE DOCTRINE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no court in the Unit- 
ed States shall decline on the ground of the 
federal act of state doctrine to make a deter- 
mination on the merits giving effect to the 
principles of international law in a case in 
which claim of title or other right to prop- 
erty is asserted by any party, including a 
foreign state (or a party claiming through 
such state), based upon (or traced through) a 
confiscation or other taking after January 1, 
1959, by an act of that state in violation of 
the principles of international law, including 
the principles of compensation and the other 
standards set out in section 620(eX1) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as in effect 
before the effective date of this section. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—This subsection shall not 
be applicable— 

(A) in any case in which an act of a foreign 
state is not contrary to international law or 
with respect to а claim of title or other right 
to property acquired pursuant to an irrev- 
ocable letter of credit of not more than 180 
days duration issued in good faith prior to 
the time of the confiscation or other taking; 


or 

(B) in any case with respect to which the 
President determines that application of the 
act of state doctrine is required in that par- 
ticular case by the foreign policy interests of 
the United States and a suggestion to this 
effect is filed on his behalf in that case with 
the court. 

(b) ACCOUNTING AND VALUATION OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES.— 

(1) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall have re- 
sponsibility for valuation and central ac- 
counting with respect to foreign credits (in- 
cluding currencies) owed to or owned by the 
United States. In order to carry out such re- 
sponsibility, the Secretary shall issue regu- 
lations binding upon all agencies of the Unit- 
ed States Government. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have sole authority to establish for all for- 
eign currencies or credits the exchange rates 
at which such currencies are to be reported 
by all agencies of the Government. 

(c) VALUATION OF EXPROPRIATED PROP- 
ERTY.— 

(1) VALUATION.—If the President requests 
such an evaluation, the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission is authorized to evalu- 
ate the value of the property which is the 
subject of an action described in section 
7201(a) (3) of this Act and render an advisory 
report with respect to the value of such prop- 
erty to the President. 

(2) DEFINITION OF UNITED STATES PERSON.— 
For purposes of section (a)3), the term 
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‘United States person’ means a United 
States citizen or а corporation, partnership, 
or association at least 50 percent beneficially 
owned by United States citizens. 

(d) PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN POLICE AC- 
TIONS.— 

(1) PROHIBITION ON EFFECTING AN ARREST.— 
No officer or employee of the United States 
may directly effect an arrest in any foreign 
country as part of any foreign police action 
with respect to narcotics control efforts, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—Paragraph (1) does not 
prohibit an officer or employee of the United 
States— 

(A) with the approval of the United States 
chief of mission, from being present when 
foreign officers are effecting an arrest or 
from assisting foreign officers who are 
effecting an arrest. 

(B) from taking direct action to protect 
life or safety if exigent circumstances arise 
which are unanticipated and which pose an 
immediate threat to United States officers 
or employees, officers or employees of a for- 
eign government, or members of the public. 

(3) MARITIME LAW ENFORCEMENT.—With the 
agreement of a foreign country, paragraph 
(1) does not apply with respect to maritime 
law enforcement operations in the territorial 
sea of that country. 

(4) INTERROGATIONS.—No officer or em- 
ployee of the United States may interrogate 
or be present during the interrogation of any 
United States person arrested in any foreign 
country with respect to narcotics control ef- 
forts without the written consent of such 
person. 

(5) EXCEPTION FOR STATUS OF FORCES AR- 
RANGEMENTS.—This section does not apply to 
the activities of the United States Armed 
Forces in carrying out their responsibilities 
under applicable Status of Forces arrange- 
ments. 

(6) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term 'legal and law enforcement 
measures' means— 

(A) the enactment and implementation of 
laws and regulations or the implementation 
of existing laws and regulations to provide 
for the progressive control, reduction, and 
gradual elimination of the illicit cultivation, 
production, processing, transportation, and 
distribution of narcotic drugs and other con- 
trolled substances; and 

(B) the effective organization, staffing, 
equipping, funding, and activation of those 
governmental authorities responsible for 
narcotics control. 

SEC. 9104. CONFORMING AND OTHER AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(a) TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sub- 
chapter П of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in section 5314, by striking out Direc- 
tor, Institute for Scientific and Techno- 
logical Cooperation.''; 

(2) in section 5315, by striking out Deputy 
Director, Institute for Scientific and Tech- 
nological Cooperation."; and 

(3) in section 5316, by striking out ''Addi- 
tional officers, Institute for Scientific and 
Technological Cooperation (2).”. 

(b) TITLE 15, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sec- 
tion 638(e)(1) of title 15, United States Code 
is amended by striking out for the Agency" 
through countries“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to the programs adminis- 
tered by the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development". 

(c) ARMS EXPORT CONTROL Аст.--Тһе Arms 
Export Control Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(b) is amended by striking 
out— 
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(А) “ог financing for“ in paragraph (1); 

(B) "financing," both other places it ap- 
pears. 

(2) Section 3(c) is amended— 

(А) in paragraph (1), by striking out “(1ХА) 
No" and all that follows through “(В) No 
cash" and inserting in lieu thereof (ö) Мо”; 

(B) in paragraph (1) as amended by sub- 
paragraph (A), by striking out ‘‘under this 
Act, or any predecessor Act," and inserting 
in lieu thereof **, through sale, financing or 
otherwise, under this Act or the Peace, Pros- 
perity, and Democracy Act of 1994 (or under 
any predecessor military sales or foreign as- 
sistance legislation)"; 

(C) in paragraph (3(A), by striking out 
“subparagraph (A)“ and all that follows 
through such paragraphs," and inserting in 
lieu thereof paragraph (1)”; and 

(D) in paragraph (3)(B), by striking out 
“subparagraph (B) оГ”. 

(3) Section 3 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (d), by striking out “вес- 
tion 505(a)(1) or 505(a)(4) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961" and inserting in lieu 
thereof section 8212(а)(1) of the Peace, Pros- 
perity, and Democracy Act of 1994”; and 

(B) in subsection (e), by striking out “вес- 
tion 505 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961" and inserting in lieu thereof section 
8212(а)(1) of the Peace, Prosperity, and De- 
mocracy Act of 1994”, 

(4) Section 4 is amended by inserting after 
"such friendly countries" “ог, if financed 
with assistance furnished under the Peace, 
Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 1994, for 
such other purposes as are provided for under 
that Act“. 

(5) Section 5(a) is amended by striking out 
„ and no credits (including participations іп 
credits) or guaranties extended to or for" 
and inserting іп lieu thereof to“. 

(6) Section 6 is amended— 

(A) by striking out , no credits or guaran- 
tees may be ехбепдей,”; and 

(B) by inserting and no assistance admin- 
istered through the Department of Defense 
may be furnished under the Peace, Prosper- 
ity, and Democracy Act of 1994" after this 
Act". 

(7) Section 21 is amended— 

(A) by amending (a)(1)(c) to read as fol- 
lows, “іп the case of the sale of a defense 
service, the full cost to the United States 
Government of furnishing such service, ex- 
cept that in the case of training sold to a 
purchaser that is concurrently receiving as- 
sistance under the Peace, Prosperity, and 
Democracy Act of 1994 or is separately justi- 
fied for the fiscal year in which the associ- 
ated letter of offer is issued, only those addi- 
tional costs that are incurred by the United 
States in furnishing such training''; 

(B) by amending subsection (с)(1) to read 
as follows: 

"(A) Members of the Armed Forces аз- 
signed or detailed to provide defense services 
under this Act may not perform duties of a 
combatant nature, including any duty relat- 
ed to training and advising that may engage 
United States Armed Forces personnel in 
combat activities, outside the United States 
in connection with the performance of those 
defense services. 

"(B) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply if 
the President determines, and reports to the 
Congress, that its application would not be 
in the national interest of the United 
States.“; and 

(C) in subsection (e)— 

(i) by deleting subparagraph (1) (B): 

(ii) by deleting “(С)” in subparagraph (1Хс) 
and inserting in lieu there (D)“; 

(iii) by deleting paragraph (2); and 
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(iv) by deleting “(3)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(2)”. 

(8) Section 23 is repealed. 

(9) Section 24 is amended-— 

(А) by amending this section caption to 
read "Provisions Relating to Former Credit 
and Guaranty Authorities”; 

(В) in subsection (a), by striking out “Тһе” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof To the extent necessary to 
out the provisions under the heading For- 
eign Military Sales Debt Reform” in title III 
of the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1988 (as contained in section 101(е) of Public 
Law 100-202), the’’; 

(C) in subsection (b) by inserting before 
the effective date of the Peace, Prosperity, 
and Democracy Act of 1994" after section 
28” and 

(D) by striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(с) The single reserve established under 
this section for the payment of claims under 
guarantees issued under the authority of this 
section may be referred to as the 'Foreign 
Military Loan Liquidating Account'. 

“(4) Any guarantees issued under the au- 
thority of this section are backed by the full 
faith and credit of the United States.“ 

(10) Section 25(a) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (5)(A) by striking out 
"military education“ and all that follows 
through guarantees.“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “апа assistance administered 
through the Department of Defense under 
the Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 
1994,”; 

(В) in paragraph (5ХВ) by striking out 
"credits or guaranties under this Act’’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof assistance admin- 
istered through the Department of Defense 
under the Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy 
Act of 1994"; and 

(C) in paragraph (11) by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end of the paragraph 
the following: 

*, and the status of each provision of assist- 
ance administered through the Department 
of Defense for the procurement of defense ar- 
ticles or defense services under the Peace, 
Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 1994 with 
respect to which there remains outstanding 
any unpaid obligation or potential liability“. 

(11) Section 25(d), as added by 112(b) of the 
International Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1985, is amended by striking 
out under this Act or under section 503(a)(3) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961" and 
inserting in lieu thereof with assistance ad- 
ministered through the Department of De- 
fense under the Peace, Prosperity, and De- 
mocracy Act of 1994”, 

(12) Section 31 is amended— 

(A) by striking out "Authorization and Ag- 
gregate Ceiling on Foreign Military Sales 
Credits." and all that follows through ''(d)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "Aggregate 
Costs“; and 

(B) by striking out “оѓ chapter 2 of part II 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961" and 
inserting in lieu thereof the Peace, Prosper- 
ity, and Democracy Act of 1994”. 

(13) Section 36(a) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (7), by striking out 
“under chapters 2, 5, 6 or 8 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof assistance administered 
through the Department of Defense under 
the Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 
1994”; and 

(B) in paragraph (10), by striking out sec- 
tion 505(a)(1)(B) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961" and inserting in lieu thereof 
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"sections 8212 and 8213 of the Peace, Prosper- 
ity, and Democracy Act of 1994”. 

(14) Section 37 is amended— 

(A) in the section caption by striking out 
"Relating to Foreign Military Sales Cred- 
its"; 

(B) in subsection (а), by striking out ''sec- 
tion 23" and inserting in lieu thereof ''the 
former authority of section 23 or under the 
authority of the Peace, Prosperity, and De- 
mocracy Act of 1994"; and 

(C) in subsection (b), by inserting the 
former authority of" after extended pursu- 
ant to“. 

(15) Section 42 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out “, but 
subject to subsection (b) of this section," in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of 1% 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking out No 
credit sale shall be extended under section 
23, and no guarantee shall be issued under 
section 24” and inserting in lieu thereof No 
assistance shall be furnished under the 
Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy Act of 
1994 to be administered through the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the financing of sales of 
defense articles or services"; and 

(C) in subsection (@)(1), by striking out 
“апа guaranties under sections 21, 22, 23, 24," 
and inserting in lieu thereof under sections 
21, 22,”. 

(16) Section 47(1) is amended by deleting 
“section 644(g) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1991" and inserting in lieu thereof, ''sec- 
tion 8551(19) of the Peace, Prosperity, and 
Democracy Act of 1994''. 

(d) UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.—References in any 
Act to the Agency for International Devel- 
opment" shall be deemed to be a reference to 
the United States Agency for International 
Development. 

SEC. 9105. TRANSITION RULES AND MILITARY AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a) DESPOSITION OF CERTAIN PREVIOUSLY 
PROVIDED MILITARY EQUIPMENT.—The Presi- 
dent may waive requirements imposed pursu- 
ant to sections 505(a)(4) and (f) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as in effect before the 
effective date of this title, with respect to 
defense articles or related training or other 
defense services furnished before that date. 

(b) COMMITMENT OF PRIOR YEAR MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE.—If the President at any time 
notifies Congress that no further sales will 
be made pursuant to the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act after the date of such notification to 
a specified country under circumstances 
then prevailing, any uncommitted funds al- 
located for such country that were trans- 
ferred under the authority of section 
8202(¢)(6) of this Act, the former authority of 
section 23 of the Arms Export Control Act, 
and the former authority of section 503(a)(3) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 for the 
purpose of financing such sales may be com- 
mitted to finance such sales to other eligible 
countries subject to advance notification to 
the Committees on Appropriations and For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives. 

(c) SALES.—Sales under the Arms Export 
Control Act which are wholly paid from 
funds that, prior to the effective date of this 
Act, were transferred under the former au- 
thority of section 503(a)(3) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 or were made available 
on а nonrepayable or grant basis under sec- 
tion 23 of the Arms Export Control Act, shall 
be priced on the same basis as described in 
section 8201(4). 
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БЕС. 9106. REPEAL OF OBSOLETE PROVISIONS. 

(а) 1992 JOBS THROUGH EXPORT AcT.—Title 
III of the Jobs Through Exports Act of 1992 is 
repealed. 

(b) 1988 ОРІС AcT.—The Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation Amendments Act of 
1988 (as enacted by reference by section 555 of 
the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1989) is repealed. 

(c) 1988 INTERNATINAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 
AcT.—The International Narcotics Control 
Act of 1988 is repealed. 

(d) 1988 FOREIGN OPERATIONS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AcCT.—Section 537(h)(2) of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1988, as in- 
cluded in P.L. 100-202, is repealed. 

(е) NARCOTICS CONTROL TRADE ACT.—Sec- 
tion 802(e) and 804 of the Narcotics Control 
Trade Act (which is title VIII of the Trade 
Act of 1974) are repealed. 

( 1987 FOREIGN ASSISTANCE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT.—Section 539(g)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1987, as included in P.L. 99-591, is 
repealed. 

(g) 1986 DRuG AcT.—The International Nar- 
cotics Control Act of 1986 (which is title П of 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986) is repealed. 

(h) 1986 ASSISTANCE AcT.—The Special For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1986 is repealed except 
for section 1 and section 204. 

(i) 1986 ANGLO-IRISH AGREEMENT SUPPORT 
AcT.—Section 6 of the Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment Support Act of 1986 is repealed. 

(j) 1985 ASSISTANCE  ACT.—The Inter- 
national Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985 is repealed except for section 
1, section 131, section 132, section 504, section 
505, part B of title V (other than section 558 
and section 559), section 1302, section 1303, 
and section 1304. 

(К) 1985 JORDAN SUPPLEMENTAL ACT.—The 
Jordan Supplemental Economic Assistance 
Authorization Act of 1985 is repealed. 

(1) 1985 AFRICAN FAMINE ACT.—The African 
Famine Relief and Recovery Act of 1985 is re- 
pealed. 

(m) 1983 ASSISTANCE AcT.—The Inter- 
national Security and Development Assist- 
ance Authorization Act of 1983 is repealed. 

(n) 1983 LEBANON ASSISTANCE ACT.—The 
Lebanon Emergency Assistance Act of 1983 is 
repealed. 

(0) 1981 ASSISTANCE Аст.—Тһе Inter- 
national Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1981 is repealed except for section 
1, section 709, and section 714. 

(p) 1981 OPIC AMENDMENTS AcT.—The OPIC 
Amendments Act of 1981 is repealed. 

(q) 1980 ASSISTANCE AcT.—The Inter- 
national Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1980 is repealed except for section 
1, section 110, section 315, and title V. 

(г) 1979 DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE ACT.— 
The International Development Cooperation 
Act of 1979 is repealed. 

(s) 1979 SECURITY ASSISTANCE AcT.—The 
International Security Assistance Act of 1979 
is repealed. 

(0) 1979 SPECIAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
AcT.—The Special International Security 
Assistance Act of 1979 is repealed. 

(u) 1978 DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE ACT.— 
The International Development and Food As- 
sistance Act of 1978 is repealed, except for 
section 1, title IV, and section 603(a)(2). 

(у) 1978 SECURITY ASSISTANCE ACT.—The 
International Security Assistance Act of 1978 
is repealed. : 

(w) 1977 DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE ACT.— 
The International Development and Food As- 
sistance Act of 1977 is repealed except for 
section 1, section 132(b), and section 133. 
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(x) 1977 SECURITY ASSISTANCE ACT.—The 
International Security Assistance Act of 1977 
is repealed. 

(y) 1976 SECURITY ASSISTANCE ACT.—The 
International Security Assistance and Arms 
Export Control Act is repealed except for 
section 1, section 201(b), section 212(b), sec- 
tion 601, and section 608. 

(z) 1975 DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE ACT.— 
The International Development and Food As- 
sistance Act of 1975 is repealed. 

(aa) 1975 BIB AcT.—Public Law 94-104 is re- 
pealed. 

(bb) 1974 ASSISTANCE AcT.—The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1974 is repealed. 

(сс) 1973 EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE ACT.—The 
Emergency Security Assistance Act of 1973 is 
repealed. 

(dd) 1973 ASSISTANCE AcT.—The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1973 is repealed. 

(ee) 1973 DEPARTMENT OF STATE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZATION ACT.—Section 13 of the 
Department of State Appropriations Author- 
ization Act of 1973 is repealed. 

(ff) 1971 ASSISTANCE ACT.—The Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1971 is repealed. 

(gg) 1971 SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AcT.—The 
Special Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 is re- 
pealed. 

(hh) 1971 FMS AcT.—The Act entitled “Ап 
Act to amend the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, and for other purposes", approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1971 (Public Law 91-672), is repealed. 

(ii) 1969 ASSISTANCE ACT.—The Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1969 is repealed except for the 
first section and part IV. 

(jj) 1968 ASSISTANCE АсТ.--Тһе Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1968 is repealed. 

(kk) 1964 ASSISTANCE AcT.—The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1964 is repealed. 

(11) FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961.—The 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
is repealed except for the first section, sec- 
tion 226, chapter 11 of part I, and part IV. 


(mm) LATIN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
AcT.—The Latin American Development Act 
is repealed. 


(nn) 1959 MuTUAL SECURITY ACT.—The Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1959 is repealed. 

(оо) 1954 MUTUAL SECURITY ACT.—Section 
402 and section 417 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 are repealed. 

(pp) 1979 REORGANIZATION PLAN.—Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 2 of 1979 is repealed. 

(qq) FREEDOM SUPPORT ACT.—Section 907 of 
the FREEDOM Support Act is repealed. 

(rr) MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
Аст.--Тһе Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act of 1962 is repealed. 

(ss) 1982-3 STATE AUTHORIZATION ACT.—Sec- 
tion 109 of the Department of State Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983, is re- 
pealed. 

(tt) 1984-5 DEPARTMENT OF STATE AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT.—Sections 1004 and 1005(a) of the 
Department of State Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1984 and 1985, are repealed. 

(uu) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Except as other- 
wise provided in this Act, the repeal by this 
Act of any provision of law that amended or 
repealed another provision of law does not 
affect in any way that amendment or repeal. 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE PEACE, 

PROSPERITY, AND DEMOCRACY ACT OF 

1994 


The Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy Act 
of 1994 repeals the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and provides a policy framework and au- 
thorities for programs to promote the pros- 
perity and security of the United States by 
supporting bilateral, multilateral, and peo- 
ple-to-people partnerships for the advance- 
ment of market economies and democracy. 
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SHORT TITLE 
Section 1—Short Title. 
This section states that the short title of 
this bill is “Тһе Peace, Prosperity, and De- 
mocracy Act of 1994". 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Section 2—Table of Contents. 


This section contains the table of contents 
for the bill. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 
Section 3—Statement of Policy. 

This section states the policy framework 
for the bill. This framework emphasizes the 
importance and interrelationship of the pro- 
grams authorized, or otherwise included in 
the Act, for advancing United States eco- 
nomic and political interests both at home 
and abroad. The financial, material, and 
human resources included in the bill cor- 
respond to six mutually reinforcing objec- 
tives: 

(1) Promoting sustainable development.— 
Programs that encourage broad-based eco- 
nomic growth, protect the environment, sta- 
bilize world population, and promote demo- 
cratic participation in development. 

(2) Promoting democracy.—Global engage- 
ment in support of human rights, democratic 
institution building, good governance, and 
open, civil societies, especially in countries 
making the transition from communism to 
democracy. 

(3) Promoting peace.—Preventive diplo- 
macy, maintaining and restoring peace, re- 
gional peace processes, and cooperation 
against the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, terrorism, narcotics trafficking, 
and international crime. 

(4) Providing humanitarian and crisis as- 
sistance.—Quick, flexible assistance, includ- 
ing and assistance to facilitate the provision 
of emergency food aid and private contribu- 
tions, and multilateral efforts to victims of 
natural and man-made disasters. 

(5) Promoting growth through trade and 
investment.—Enhanced employment at 
home and abroad through programs to ex- 
pand trade and investment and foster mar- 
ket reform in partnership with American 
business, universities, state and local gov- 
ernments, and international financial insti- 
tutions. 

(6) Advancing diplomacy.—Diplomatic per- 
suasion and preventive diplomacy to advance 
United States security and prosperity, to 
meet long-term global challenges, and to 
build cooperative arrangements with allies 
and multilateral organizations. 

TITLE I—SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER 1—SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITIES 


Section 1101—Statement of Policy. 


This section sets forth the basic policy ra- 
tionale for sustainable development рго- 
grams stating, in part, that United States 
support for people-to-people, bilateral, and 
multilateral sustainable development рго- 
grams must be targeted on broad-based eco- 
nomic growth that reduces hunger and pov- 
erty, protects the environment, enhances 
human capabilities, upholds democratic val- 
ues, and improves the quality of life for cur- 
rent generations while preserving that op- 
portunity for future generations. 


Section 1102—Policies Concerning Sustainable 
Development Programs. 


This section describes the basic purposes of 
sustainable development programs апа 
states that these purposes can best be 
achieved through a balanced, participatory 
and comprehensive cooperation program tar- 
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geted on four inter-dependent objectives: (1) 
encouraging broad-based economic growth, 
(2) protecting the global environment, (3) 
supporting democratic participation, and (4) 
stabilizing world population growth. 

The section further defines several under- 
lying principles that apply in carrying out 
sustainable development programs: (1) popu- 
lar participation, stating that sustainable 
development depends for its success on the 
empowerment of people to make political 
and economic decisions, the expansion of 
women's opportunities is essential to sus- 
tainable development, the necessity to con- 
sult with, and fully engage, nongovern- 
mental organizations, and to involve U.S. in- 
stitutions (particularly educational institu- 
tions) to achieve broad-based sustainable de- 
velopment; (2) managing for results, stating 
that United States sustainable development 
programs cannot substitute for a developing 
country’s own efforts to improve the lives of 
its people, that such programs are to be con- 
centrated in countries that have a dem- 
onstrated need for, and will make effective 
use of, those programs; and (3) coordination 
of sustainable development programs with 
other bilateral and multilateral donors. 


Section 1103—Voluntary Cooperation in 
Development. 

This section expresses the sense of Con- 
gress concerning the importance of the par- 
ticipation of United States private voluntary 
organizations, labor unions, cooperatives, 
credit unions, and colleges and universities 
in the development process. The section also 
authorizes the use of funds made available 
under the bill for support of American 
schools and hospitals abroad. Such support 
must satisfy sustainable development сгі- 
teria but may be located in any country eli- 
gible to receive assistance under the bill. As 
under the current Foreign Assistance Act, 
programs for American schools and hospitals 
abroad are not subject to the statutory limi- 
tations on assistance to countries that are 
otherwise applicable to sustainable develop- 
ment programs. 

Section 1104—Microenterprise and Other Credit 
Programs. 

This section recognizes the importance of 
and authorizes assistance for microenter- 
prise and other credit programs in further- 
ance of the achievement of sustainable de- 
velopment objectives. 

Section 1105—Availability of Funds. 

This section authorizes the President to 
carry out sustainable development programs 
and states that funds shall be available to 
carry out this chapter in amounts as author- 
ized and appropriated. 

CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR AFRICA 
Section 1201—Sustainable Development 
Programs for Sub-Saharan Africa. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding sub-Saharan Africa and the need 
for a steady, long-term approach to the de- 
velopment problems in the region. Funds ap- 
propriated for sustainable development pro- 
grams may be made available for sustainable 
development programs for sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca. Such programs may be provided notwith- 
standing sections 7201(a)(7) and 8402 of this 
bill, and any similar provision of law. 

CHAPTER 3—ROLE OF RELATED PROGRAMS 


Section 1301—Statement of Policy Regarding the 
Role of International Financial Institutions. 
This section contains a statement of policy 

regarding the role of the international finan- 

cial institutions in the achievement of sus- 
tainable development objectives. 
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Section 1302—Statement of Policy Regarding the 
Role of the Peace Corps. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding Peace Corps’ activities and their 
complementarity with sustainable develop- 
ment programs authorized by this title. 


Section 1303—Statement of Policy Regarding the 
Rule of African Development and Inter-Amer- 
ican Foundations. 


This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding African Development and Inter- 
American Foundation activities and their 
complementarity with sustainable develop- 
ment programs authorized this title. 

Section 1304—Statement of Policy Regarding 

Role of P.L. 480 Non-Emergency Title 11 and 

Title II Programs. 


This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding the role of non-emergency P.L. 480 
title II and title III programs in fostering 
sustainable development. By giving priority 
to those countries that have demonstrated a 
commitment to, among other things, pro- 
moting food security (met through both do- 
mestic production and use of foreign ex- 
change earnings to import food), these pro- 
grams show a consistency of purpose with 
the sustainable development programs au- 
thorized by this bill. 

TITLE II—BUILDING DEMOCRACY 
Section 2001—Findings and Statement of Policy. 


This section sets forth the findings and 
statement of policy relevant to providing as- 
sistance to assist in building democracy 
worldwide. Subsection (a) sets forth findings 
regarding the worldwide movement toward 
democracy (which is essential to achieving 
respect for individual human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms), the threats posed to de- 
mocratizing countries and democratic insti- 
tutions and the need for the international 
community and the United States to respond 
rapidly to the new challenges associated 
with democratic development. 

Subsection (b) states a United States pol- 
icy of assisting countries in transition to de- 
mocracy and where democratic gains are 
threatened, and notes at the same time that 
promoting democracy is the global commu- 
nity's responsibility. 


CHAPTER 1—PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 
Subchapter A—General 
Section 2101—Authority. 


This section authorizes the President to 
provide assistance for countries in transition 
to democracy or where democratic progress 
or institutions are threatened. 


Section 2102—Objectives and Types of 
Assistance. 


This section states that programs should 
be designed to facilitate the worldwide trend 
toward more open, just and democratic soci- 
eties and lists examples of such programs. 
Subsection (b) lists the objectives for which 
assistance may be provided to military or 
law enforcement forces under this authority, 
and notes human rights as a relevant consid- 
eration in providing assistance under this 
subsection. 


Section 2103—Availability of Funds; Authorities. 


This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this subchapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 
This section further states that amounts 
made available under this subchapter for as- 
sistance administered through the Depart- 
ment of Defense are to be separately author- 
ized and appropriated. Assistance provided 
under this chapter may be made available 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. 
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Subchapter B—Independent States of the 
Former Soviet Union 


Section 220 Statement of Policy. 


This section contains a statement of policy 
emphasizing the importance of the success of 
democratic and economic transformation in 
the independent states of the former Soviet 
Union and the role of the United States lead- 
ership and the international community in 
supporting such reforms. 


Section 2202—Provision of Assistance. 


This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this subchapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriate. It 
also provides that such funds may be made 
available under chapter 11 of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and shall be 
considered assistance under this bill for pur- 
poses of the bill's administrative authorities. 
The responsibilities of the Coordinator des- 
ignated under section 102 of the FREEDOM 
Support Act would apply to any assistance 
made available under this chapter. 


Subchapter C—Central and Eastern Europe 
Section 2301—Statement of Policy. 


This section contains statements of policy 
which stress the importance of supporting 
economic and political reform, and respect 
for human rights in Central and East Euro- 
pean countries. 


Section 2302—Availability of Funds. 


This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this subchapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated to 
take actions under the Support for East Eu- 
ropean Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989, not- 
withstanding any other provísion of law, and 
makes the bill's administrative authorities 
applicable to such funds. The responsibilities 
of the Coordinator designated under section 
601 of the SEED Act of 1989 would apply to 
any assistance made available under this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER 2—INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE 
Section 240 Policy. 


This section contains statements of policy 
concerning the importance of USIA's infor- 
mation and exchange programs to fostering 
democracy around the world. 


TITLE III—PROMOTING PEACE 
Section 3001—Statement of Policy. 


This section contains a statement of policy 
relating to promoting peace, which refers to 
the need for assistance to address threats to 
peace during the Post-Cold War transition. 


CHAPTER 1—PEACEKEEPING AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS 


Section 3101—8Statement of Policy. 


This section contains statements of policy 
concerning peacekeeping and related pro- 
grams which enumerate types of post-Cold 
War global crises and threats to peace and 
refer to Congressional support for appro- 
priate bilateral and multilateral peace oper- 
ations in creating an environment of secu- 
rity and stability. 


Section 3102—General Authority. 


This section provides the authority for the 
United States and assessed and voluntary 
contributions for international peacekeeping 
and other international activities directed to 
the maintenance or restoration of inter- 
national peace and security. Subsection (b) 
states that funds will be made available for 
each of these accounts in authorizing and ap- 
propriations legislation, and also provides 
authority to transfer funds between these ac- 
counts. Subsection (c) authorizes such funds 
to be made available notwithstanding any 
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other provision of law. The Administration 
intends to supplement these accounts in the 
future with а DOD account to pay U.S. as- 
sessed contributions for UN peace operations 
involving activities under Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter, thereby effecting a ‘‘shared re- 
sponsibility" approach to U.S. participation 
in international peace operations. As under 
current law, assessed contributions for 
peacekeeping are not considered assistance 
for purposes of applying limitations or re- 
strictions on assistance under this bill or 
any other act. 
Section 3103—Drawdown Authorities. 

This section authorizes the President to 
drawdown up to $100,000,000 per fiscal year 
from the inventory and resources of any 
United States Government agency for peace- 
keeping and related programs. 

CHAPTER 2—NONPROLIFERATION AND 
DISARMAMENT FUND 
Section 3201—Statement of Policy. 

This section contains statements of policy 
concerning the risk posed by the prolifera- 
tion of deadly weapons and the importance 
of arms control and bilateral and multilat- 
eral efforts to prevent proliferation. 

Section 3202—Provision of Assistance. 

This section authorizes the provision of as- 
sistance to facilitate six nonproliferation 
and disarmament related purposes. 

Section 3203—Availability of Funds. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 

Section 3204—Drawdown Authorities. 

This section authorizes the President to 
drawdown up to $100,000,000 per fiscal year 
from the inventory and resources of any 
United States Government agency for non- 
proliferation and disarmament. 

CHAPTER 3—REGIONAL PEACE, SECURITY AND 

DEFENSE COOPERATION 
Section 3301—Statement of Policy. 

This section contains statement of policy 
regarding regional peace (including Near 
East Peace), stability and defense coopera- 
tion. 

Section 3302—Authority and Purposes. 

This section authorizes the provision of as- 
sistance for three listed purposes relating to 
supporting Near East peace, meeting threats 
to international peace, and enabling coun- 
tries to share the burden in collective secu- 
rity efforts. 

Section 3303—Considerations in Providing 
Defense Cooperation Assistance. 

This section states considerations relevant 
in providing assistance under this chapter 
concerning the shifting of resources away 
from the provision of defense articles to eco- 
nomic development purposes. 

Section 3304—Availability of Funds. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 
This section further states that amounts 
made available under this chapter for assist- 
ance administered through the Department 
of Defense are to be separately authorized 
and appropriated. 

CHAPTER 4—INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS TRAF- 
FICKING, TERRORISM AND CRIME PREVENTION 
Section 3401—Statement of Policy. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
which cites the threats posed by narcotics 
trafficking, international terrorism and 
other forms of international criminal activ- 
ity and the need for United States bilateral 
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and multilateral assistance and inter- 
national cooperation to stem all such activ- 
ity. 

Section 3403— Authorities. 

This section sets forth the purposes for 
which anti-narcotics, anti-terrorism and 
anti-crime assistance may be provided which 
includes enhancing anti-narcotics, anti-ter- 
rorism, and anti-crime skills of foreign law 
enforcement forces. 

Section 3402—Provisions related to Anti- 
narcotics Programs. 

This section sets forth several additional 
authorities and limitations relating to anti- 
narcotics programs concerning authority to 
provide anti-narcotics and anti-narcotics re- 
lated assistance notwithstanding certain 
provisions of law, agreements with other 
countries, contributions by recipient coun- 
tries to counter-narcotics efforts, monitor- 
ing the use of herbicides for aerial eradi- 
cation of narcotics, limitations on uses of 
aircraft and other equipment, prohibition on 
assistance to drug traffickers, and coordina- 
tion authority of the Secretary of State for 
all United States assistance to combat illicit 
narcotics production or trafficking. 

Section 3404—Provisions Related to Law 
Enforcement Training. 

This section contains additional provisions 
concerning law enforcement training pro- 
vided for anti-terrorism and anti-crime pro- 
grams. 

Section 3405—Waiver of Certain Restrictions on 
Assistance. 

This section provides that the prohibition 
on assistance for countries in arrears on 
debts owed to the United States contained in 
section 7201(aX7) of the bill and any other 
similar provisions of law shall not apply to 
assistance under this chapter. 

Section 3406—Availability of Funds. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 
This section further states that amounts 
made available under this chapter for assist- 
ance administered through the Department 
of Defense are to be separately authorized 
and appropriated. 

TITLE IV—PROVIDING HUMANITARIAN 
ASSISTANCE 
Section 4001—8Statement of Policy. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding the importance of providing hu- 
manitarian and crisis assistance in a post 
Cold War era where the need for such assist- 
ance seems to be increasing at a significant 
pace. 

CHAPTER 1—REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
Section 4101—Statement of Policy and Purposes. 

This section authorizes the President to 
provide refugee and migration assistance, 
and emergency refugee and migration assist- 
ance, to promote the prevention and solution 
of refugee and other migration problems. 
The authorities of this section may be exer- 
cised notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. 

Section 4102— Availability of Funds. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 

CHAPTER 2—DISASTER ASSISTANCE 
Section 4201—Policy. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding the provision of assistance under 
this chapter. 

Section 4202—Authority to Provide Assistance. 

This section authorizes the President to 
provide assistance for international relief 
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and rehabilitation assistance relating to nat- 
ural and manmade disasters, and also au- 
thorizes the use of а portion of the funds 
made available under this chapter for rapid 
response reconstruction and institution 
building activities following natural or man- 
made disasters. Assistance under this chap- 
ter may be furnished notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. This section also al- 
lows the President to obligate up to 
$50,000,000 in any fiscal year of funds appro- 
priated for any other title of this bill to be 
used for the purposes and under the authori- 
ties of this chapter. 
Section 4203— Availability of Funds. 


This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 


CHAPTER 3—EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
Section 4301—Statement of Policy Regarding 

Emergency Food Assistance Under Public Law 

480, Title П. 

This section contains of statement of pol- 
icy regarding emergency food assistance 
under Public Law 480, title II. 

TITLE V—PROMOTING GROWTH THROUGH 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


Section 5001—Statement of Policy. 


This section contains a statement of policy 
concerning relationship between programs 
that promote United States trade and invest- 
ment in developing countries and the eco- 
nomic growth and development of those 
countries. 

CHAPTER 1—OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

CORPORATION 
Section 5101—Purpose and Policy. 

This section establishes the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation (OPIC) and out- 
lines general administrative guidelines for 
OPIC operations. The section is similar to 
section 231 of current law with the addition 
to the purpose section of facilitating com- 
petitiveness of the U.S. private sector and 
promoting U.S. economic growth. The guide- 
lines continue to require that OPIC consider 
the development impact of each project, and 
give preferential treatment to investments 
in the least developed countries. A new 
guideline is added giving preference to 
projects involving U.S. exports. 


Section 5102—Investment Insurance, Financing, 
and other Programs. 


This section authorizes OPIC insurance, fi- 
nancing, investment encouragement and spe- 
cial activities. Subsection (a) authorizes 
OPIC to issue investment insurance against 
inconvertibility, expropriation, civil strife, 
and business interruption; authorizes OPIC 
to share liabilities with foreign governments 
and multilateral organizations, and prohibits 
OPIC from issuing insurance to a single in- 
vestor for more than 10% of its maximum 
contingent liability. This section is virtually 
identical to section 234(a) of current law, ex- 
cept a requirement for OPIC to submit a re- 
port to Congress each time it proposes to ex- 
pand the type of risk insured under "civil 
strife“ or "business interruption" coverage 
has been removed. Provisions previously 
found in section 234(f) authorizing the Cor- 
poration to contract with insurance compa- 
nies or financial institutions, to enter into 
risk-sharing agreements, and to issue rein- 
surance have been included in this sub- 
section, in order to bring all insurance au- 
thorities into a single subsection, These pro- 
visions are virtually identical to section 
234(f) of current law. 

This section also authorizes in a single 
subsection (b) all OPIC investment financing 
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programs thereby bringing together several 
existing programs. Subsection (b)(1) author- 
izes a direct lending program previously 
found in section 234(c) of current law. The di- 
rect lending program is improved to make 
all investment projects eligible for a direct 
loan. The direct loan is a streamlined financ- 
ing method which minimizes costly adminis- 
trative and legal requirements often associ- 
ated with the guarantee program. (Under the 
credit reform concept, budgetary differences 
between direct loans and loan guarantees 
were eliminated.) In addition, certain re- 
strictions on using direct loans to finance 
operations for the extraction of oil and gas 
and other minerals have been removed. Sub- 
section (b)(2) authorizes an equity finance 
program. This section is similar to section 
234(g) of current law, except geographic limi- 
tations and consulting requirements have 
been removed, and the program is made an 
on-going finance program. Subsection (b)(3) 
authorizing OPIC to issue investment guar- 
antees is virtually identical to section 234(b) 
of current law. 

Subsection (c) authorizes OPIC to engage 
in various investment encouragement activi- 
ties, virtually identical to section 234(d) of 
current law, except that certain restrictions 
on the financing of studies to determine the 
feasibility of extraction of oi] and gas and 
other minerals have been removed. Sub- 
section (d) authorizes OPIC to administer 
special assistance programs. This is virtually 
identical to section 234(e) of current law. 
Section 5103—Enhancing Private Political Risk 

Reinsurance Industry. 

This section authorizes OPIC to enter into 
cooperative programs with the private polit- 
ical risk industry and is virtually identical 
to section 234A(a) of current law, except the 
requirement for a statutory advisory group 
is eliminated as part of a government-wide 
initiative to reduce such activities. 

Section 5104—Issuing Authority and Reserves. 

This section provides for issuing authority 
and establishment of reserves. Subsection (a) 
raises the maximum contingent liability for 
insurance from $9 billion in current law to 
$15 billion, and authorizes an OPIC finance 
program level of $5 billion through the pe- 
riod October 1, 1994 to September 30, 1999. 
This section also extends OPIC's operating 
authority for five years to September 30, 1999 
from September 30, 1994. 

Subsection (b) directs OPIC to maintain 
appropriate reserves against insurance li- 
abilities similar to section 235(c) of current 
law. Subsection (c) outlines the payments of 
funds to discharge liabilities and is similar 
to section 235(d) of current law. Subsection 
(d) states that funds will be made available 
in authorizing and appropriations legislation 
to replenish the insurance reserve and is 
similar to section 235(f) of current law. Sub- 
section (e) authorizes OPIC to issue obliga- 
tions for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to discharge its liabilities when 
necessary and is virtually identical to sec- 
tion 235(f) of current law. 

Section 5105—Guidelines and Requirements for 
OPIC Support. 

This section provides general guidelines 
and requirements for OPIC project support. 
Subsection (a) directs the Corporation to 
prepare à development impact profile for 
each project it insures, reinsures, or fi- 
nances. This is virtually identical to section 
239(h) of current law. Subsection (b) provides 
that OPIC give preferential treatment to 
projects involving U.S. small business. This 
is virtually identical to section 240 and sec- 
tion 231(e) of current law, except that the re- 
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quirement that up to 50 percent of annual 
net income be set aside for small business ac- 
tivity has been deleted as adding little to the 
existing requirements for preferential treat- 
ment for small businesses and cooperatives. 

Subsection (c) prohibits the Corporation 
from insuring, reinsuring or financing any 
project deemed to pose an environmental, 
health or safety hazard, or to threaten à na- 
tional park or projected area. It also pro- 
vides that OPIC's projects shall be consistent 
with the objective of resource sustainable de- 
velopment outlined in section 7210 of this 
bill, that OPIC prepare an environmental im- 
pact statement or assessment for each 
project, and that OPIC notify foreign govern- 
ment officials of applicable World Bank and 
U.S. standards and guidelines relating to any 
project. This section is virtually identical to 
subsections 231(n), 237(m), and 239g) of cur- 
rent law, 

Subsection (d) provides that the Corpora- 
tion shall take country human rights into 
account in operation of its program. This 
section is similar to section 239G) of current 
law. 

Subsection (e) restricts OPIC activity to 
countries taking steps to adopt laws protect- 
ing the rights of workers, and requiring spe- 
cific worker rights contract language. This 
is virtually identical to section 231A of cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection (f) prohibits OPIC from insur- 
ing, reinsuring, or financing an investment 
that would cause an investor to reduce his 
workforce in the United States or that would 
cause a reduction in overall U.S. employ- 
ment. This section is similar to subsection 
231(k) and (1) of current law. This provision 
adds a new provision which restricts OPIC's 
activities as it relates to export processing 
zones. 

Subsection (g), prohibits OPIC from in- 
volvement in any investment subject to per- 
formance requirements. This is identical to 
section (m) of current law. 

Subsection (h) prohibits the payment of 
any claims to, and bars from OPIC eligibility 
for 5 years, any investor found guilty under 
the Securities Exchange Act or the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act in connection with an 
OPIC-supported investment. This language is 
virtually identical to section 237(1) of cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection (i) prohibits OPIC from making 
any payment for losses incurred due to fraud 
or misrepresentation. This is identical to 
section 237(g) of current law. 

Subsection (j) mandates that OPIC hold an 
annual public hearing. This is identical to 
section 312(A)(b) of current law. 

Subsection (k) clarifies that restrictions in 
this or any other Act do not include assist- 
ance to the United States private sector pro- 
vided under this title. 

CHAPTER 2—TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
Section 5201—Purposes. 

This section establishes the Trade and De- 
velopment Agency as an agency of the Unit- 
ed States, under the foreign policy guidance 
of the Secretary of State, to promote United 
States private sector participation in devel- 
oping and middle-income countries. 

Section 5202— Authority to Provide Assistance. 

This section authorizes the Trade and De- 
velopment Agency to carry out the programs 
specified in this section. Funds used for the 
purposes of this section may be made avail- 
able notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. 

Section 5203— Availability of Funds. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 
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CHAPTER 3—ROLE OF RELATED PROGRAMS 
Section 5301—Statement of Policy Regarding 
Role of P.L. 480 Title I Programs. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding the role of P.L. 480 title I pro- 
grams. 

Section 5302—Statement of Policy Regarding the 
Role of Export-Import Bank. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
regarding the role of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States 

Title VI—Advancing Diplomacy 

Section 6001—Statement of Policy. 

This section contains a statement of policy 
stressing that diplomacy is a cost-effective 
instrument of foreign policy and is essential 
to the realization of each of the five titles of 
this bill, and that advancing diplomacy in 
these five areas will require funds that can 
be used flexibly, national consensus in sup- 
port of American foreign policy goals, mod- 
ern technology and infrastructure to support 
foreign and civil service professionals and 
greater harmonization of our foreign affairs 
institutions and instruments. 

TITLE VII—SPECIAL AUTHORITIES, 
RESTRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE, AND REPORTS 
CHAPTER 1—SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 
Section 7101—Authority to Transfer between 
Accounts. 

This section, based on current section 610 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, provides au- 
thority to transfer funds between accounts, 
subject to notification in advance of the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Appropriations of the Senate. As under 
the current section 610, there would be a cap 
of twenty percent on the amount that could 
be transferred into any account under the 
authority of this section and no account 
could be decreased by more than 10 percent; 
the existing limitations on transferring 
funds from development assistance are re- 
tained. A departure from current law is that 
the percentage limitations do not apply to 
transfers for peacekeeping purposes or for 
building democracy programs under title П 
of the bill. 

Section 7102—Special Waiver Authority. 

This section, based on current section 614 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, provides au- 
thority to take certain actions without re- 
gard to certain provisions of law upon an ap- 
propriate determination by the President. 
The exercise of this authority is subject toa 
requirement that the President consult with, 
and provide a written policy justification to, 
the Committees on Foreign Affairs and Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Appropriations of the Senate. 

Section 7103—Unanticipated Contingencies. 


This section, based on current section 451 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, provides au- 
thority to use funds under the bill in order to 
furnish, for any unanticipated contingency, 
assistance authorized by any provision of the 
bill, in accordance with the provisions appli- 
cable to furnishing such assistance, Such as- 
sistance may be furnished notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. This provision 
would increase the annual cap on the use of 
this authority from $50 million under cur- 
rent section 451 to $100 million. 

Section 7104—Assistance for Law Enforcement 

Agencies. 

This section contains the circumstances 
under which assistance in support of law en- 
forcement functions may be provided. 
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Section 7105—Termination Expenses. 


This section, based on current section 617 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, provides au- 
thority to conduct an orderly wind-up of pro- 
grams following the termination of assist- 
ance to a country. The section clarifies ex- 
isting wind-up authorities as they pertain to 
the expenditure of previously appropriated 
funds, and with respect to guarantees. 


Section 7106—Exemption of Assistance through 
Nongovernmental Organizations. 


This section provides that restrictions on 
assistance to countries shall not be con- 
strued to restrict assistance under the bill in 
support of programs of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. 

Section 7107—Exemption of Training Activities 
from Prohibitions. 


This section provides that restrictions on 
assistance shall not be construed to prohibit 
assistance for training activities under the 
bill for certain countries described therein. 


Section 7108—Nonapplicability to Defense 
Assistance of Certain Neutrality Act Provisions. 


This section provides that functions au- 
thorized under the Foreign Assistance Act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions as the President may specify of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. 


Section 7109—Exemption From Prohibitions for 
Assistance to Address Certain Special Needs. 


This section exempts certain programs 
(e.g., child survival activities, population, 
AIDS) from prohibitions on the provision of 
assistance unless the prohibition is made 
specifically applicable to such programs. 


Section 7110—Authority to Conduct 
Reimbursable Programs. 

This section, very similar to section 607 of 
the current Foreign Assistance Act, author- 
izes any agency of the United States to pro- 
vide services, and articles on a reimbursable 
basis to friendly countries, international or- 
ganizations and arrangements, and non- 
governmental organizations. 


Section 7111—Drawdown Authority. 


This section, similar to section 506 of cur- 
rent law, authorizes the President to draw 
down articles and services from the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the case of unforeseen 
emergencies, or for disaster or refugee pur- 
poses, or for programs under chapter 4 of 
title III of the bill. 


Section 7112—Interest Accruing to 
Nongovernmental Organizations. 


This section authorizes nongovernmental 
organizations to deposit grant funds, or local 
currencies which may accrue to the organi- 
zation under various programs, to retain in- 
terest earned on those funds and currencies 
for use for the purposes for which assistance 
to that organization was provided, including 
for the establishment and support of an en- 
dowment. 


Section 7113—Development Education. 


This section authorizes the President to 
support development education programs, 
and is similar to the provisions of section 316 
of the International Security and Develop- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1980. 


Section 7114—Strengthening the Capacity of 
Nongovernmental Organizations, Including 
Research and Educational Institutions. 

This section authorizes the President to 
support programs of strengthening the ca- 
pacity of nongovernmental organizations, in- 
cluding research and educational institu- 
tions. This section is similar to section 122(d) 
of the current Foreign Assistance Act. 
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Section 7115—Violations of International 
Humanitarian Law. 


This section authorizes the President to 
use certain funds made available under title 
III of the bill, as well as the drawdown au- 
thority contained in that title, to support 
the activities of international tribunals to 
investigate or prosecute persons responsible 
for violations of international humanitarian 
law. 


Section 7116—Laws Relating to Contracts and 
Government Expenditures. 


This section provides the President with 
the authority to waive certain provisions of 
law governing the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts 
and the expenditure of funds, except for pro- 
visions contained in section 8551(a)(7). This 
provision is essentially the same as section 
633(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act. 


Section 7117—Transportation Charges Incurred 
by the Red Cross and Nongovernmental Orga- 
nizations. 


This section provides the authority to use 
funds to pay the transportation costs, in- 
curred by the Red Cross and other non- 
governmental organizations, of voluntary 
contributions made to those organizations. 
The authority is similar to section 123(b) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 


CHAPTER 2—RESTRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE 
Section 7201—Ineligible Countries. 


This section provides that assistance may 
generally not be furnished to the govern- 
ment of a country that is a communist coun- 
try, & country the government of which en- 
gages in a consistent pattern of gross viola- 
tions of human rights, a country that has 
taken certain actions with regard to the ex- 
propriation of the property of United States 
persons, a country whose duly-elected head 
of government is deposed by military coup or 
decree, а country whose government the 
President determines repeatedly provides 
support for acts of international terrorism, 
certain major drug-producing or major drug- 
transit countries, and a country in arrears 
on certain debt owed to the United States. 
There are exceptions to these restrictions for 
cases in which the President determines that 
the furnishing of assistance is important to 
the national interests of the United States, 
to alleviate suffering resulting from a disas- 
ter, to directly benefit the needy, for assist- 
ance for refugees and displaced persons, and 
to promote human rights and democracy. 


Section 7202— Impact of Foreign Assistance 
Programs on Jobs in the United States. 


This section is а restatement of current 
law regarding the impact of foreign assist- 
ance programs on jobs in the United States. 
While this section states that the paragraph 
on workers rights does not preclude assist- 
ance for the informal sector, micro- and 
small-enterprise, and  small-holder agri- 
culture, there is no intent to condone such 
practices even at those levels of economic 
activity. Rather, it is a recognition that the 
nature of those small-scale activities, and 
the administrative cost of ensuring compli- 
ance with such a standard, may make imple- 
mentation of any of these activities impos- 
sible. If it becomes known, however, that à 
project is supporting significant violations 
of workers rights, assistance to that project 
would be terminated. 


Section 7203— Family Planning Activities. 


This section sets forth restrictions on the 
use of funds made available to carry out this 
bill for certain family planning activities. 
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Section 7204—Competition with United States 
Exports. 

This section describes considerations that 
the President should take into account in 
providing assistance under the bill with re- 
spect to certain export-related activities. 

Section 7205—Nuclear Nonproliferation. 

This section is essentially a restatement of 
the current law restrictions involving nu- 
clear nonproliferation. This section also in- 
cludes the existing prohibition on assistance 
and military sales and transfers made by the 
United States Government to Pakistan, 


Section 7206— Мајот Illicit Drug Producing and 
Drug Transit Countries. 


This section sets forth criteria applicable 
in determining whether a country is covered 
by the prohibition on assistance under sec- 
tion 7201(a)(6), relating to major illicit drug 
producing and drug transit countries. The 
section further authorizes the President to 
withhold fifty percent of assistance to any 
such country until a determination is made 
under this section. 

Section 7207—Assistance for Elections. 


This section provides that economic assist- 
ance used to enhance the independence and 
performance of electoral processes may not 
be used for the purpose of influencing the 
outcome of any election in any country. This 
provision is similar to the requirement con- 
tained in current section 116(e) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

Section 7208—Assignment of Personnel. 

This section, which is based on current sec- 
tion 503(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
and section 21(c)(1) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, restricts the performance of duties 
of a combatant nature. The provisions of 
current law have been interpreted as not pro- 
hibiting the performance of such duties by 
U.S. personnel during periods in which the 
United States is itself involved in combat, 
but there are additional situations in which 
the application of this restriction would be 
in the national interest of the United States, 
and an appropriate waiver provision has 
therefore been added. 

Section 7209—Assistance Limited to Economic 

Programs. 

This section states that title I funds may 
not be used for military or paramilitary pur- 
poses. This section clarifies current limita- 
tions by specifically excluding sustainable 
development training, as well as other sus- 
tainable development activities, under title I 
that may involve military personnel, from 
the prohibition in this section. 

Section 7210—Impact of Sustainable Develop- 
ment Assistance on Environment and Natural 
Resources. 

This section, based on the current section 
117 of the Foreign Assistance Act, requires 
certain environmental reviews of sustainable 
development programs. 

CHAPTER 3—REPORTS AND NOTIFICATIONS TO 

CONGRESS 


Section 7301—Congressional Presentation 
Documents. 


This section contains requirements for 
submission of congressional presentation 
documents for most programs contained in 
the bill. 


Section 7302—Human Rights Policy and Report. 


This section sets forth the sense of the 
Congress regarding respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world, and reflects the importance human 
rights and related concerns should play in 
formulating and conducting United States 
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assistance and military sales programs. Sub- 
section (d) requires the submission of annual 
human rights report not later than February 
28 each year, 

Section 7303— International Narcotics Control 

Report. 

This section on annual narcotics control 
report to be submitted to the Congress by 
March 1. 


Section 7304—Annual Allocation Report. 


This section, based on current section 
653(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act, requires 
an annual report not later than 30 days after 
the enactment of any law appropriating 
funds to carry out any provision of this bill. 
Section 7305—Notification of Program Changes. 

This section contains notification of pro- 
gram change requirements for most pro- 
grams in the bill. The section modifies cur- 
rent law only with respect to sustainable de- 
velopment programs. 

Section 7306—Evaluation and Monitoring of 

Program Performance. 

This section directs that a program per- 
formance, monitoring, and evaluation capac- 
ity be established within the Agency for 
International Development. 

TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


CHAPTER 1--ЕХЕКСІБЕ AND COORDINATION OF 
FUNCTIONS 


Section 8101—Delegations by the President. 


This section generally retains the language 
in section 621(a) of current law. It authorizes 
the President to carry out provisions of this 
bill through any U.S. Government agency or 
officer. 


Section 8102—Role of the Secretary of State. 


This section generally retains the language 
in section 622(c) of current law concerning 
the role of the Secretary of State in super- 
Mec and directing assistance under this 
bill. 

Section 8103—The Secretary of Defense. 

This section generally retains the language 
in section 623 of current law concerning the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Defense 
with respect to assistance under the bill ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense. 

Section 8104—United States Agency for 
International Development. 

This section establishes the United States 
Agency for International Development as an 
agency of the United States under the for- 
eign policy guidance and subject to the su- 
pervision and direction of the Secretary of 
State. 

Section 8105—The Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

This section retains language in section 511 
of current law concerning the role of the Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency in decisions to provide assistance 
under this bill administered through the De- 
partment of Defense. 


Section 8106— Authority to Establish Offices 
Abroad. 

This section essentially retains provisions 
of sections 631(a) of current law. It author- 
izes the President to establish offices and 
Staffs abroad to carry out the purposes of 
this bill. 

Section 8107—Presidential Findings and 
Determinations. 

This section is based on current law (sec- 
tions 654 (a) and (b)) and procedures concern- 
ing findings and determinations required in 
foreign assistance legislation which must be 
reported to Congress. This provision does not 
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affect on presidential findings concerning 
covert operations which remain subject to 
the reporting requirements of section 501 of 
the National Security Act of 1947. 

CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 
Subchapter A—General Authorities 
Section 8201— Allocation of Funds and 

Reimbursement Among Agencies. 

This section expands slightly the provi- 
sions of section 632 of current law. The Presi- 
dent, or, with respect to funds appropriated 
to any agency, the head of such agency (as 
the case may be), is allowed to allocate or 
transfer to the U.S. Government agency any 
of the funds made available to carry out this 
or any other bill to procure commodities, 
services, defense articles, or defense services. 
This section lays out technical provisions 
concerning procurement from other agen- 
cies, reimbursement to agencies, establish- 
ment of accounts, and charges to appropria- 
tions. 

Section 8202—General Authorities. 

This section provides general authorities 
for carrying out this bill. These authorities 
follow the lines of section 635 of current law. 
They include authority to furnish assistance 
on a grant, loan, or guaranty basis, or as a 
contribution to an international organiza- 
tion or arrangement. They also include pro- 
visions relating to: the terms and conditions 
of assistance; contracting; receipt of gifts; 
health and accident insurance for foreign 
employees and participants; U.S. admission 
of alien participants; credit authorities; au- 
thority to transfer or merge funds made 
available under this bill with former FMF 
accounts; guarantees; claims related to guar- 
antees; indirect costs of educational institu- 
tion; and multi-year commitments. Sub- 
section (i) authorizes the use of funds made 
available under this bill for the subsidy cost 
of credit activities to carry out the bill's 
purposes (including а loan program to fi- 
nance the purchase of defense articles and 
services) subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990. This sec- 
tion deletes the provision contained in cur- 
rent law which prohibited the use of funds to 
take equity positions in organizations. 
Section 8203— Authorized Administrative Uses of 

Funds. 

This section generally follows section 636 
of current law. Authorities retained, and in 
some instances clarified, include those relat- 
ing to: compensation of personnel and for 
support costs; procurement of administrative 
supplies and services; travel; housing; pur- 
chase and maintenance of motor vehicles; 
construction of facilities; education of de- 
pendents; training of personnel; and other 
operating authorities. Authority relating to 
compensation of personnel and for support 
costs is likely to be used for programs under 
chapters 2 and, with regard to international 
narcotics programs, 4 of title III and chapter 
1 of title IV of the bill. Dollar limitations 
with respect to the construction of support 
facilities and schools for dependents are not 
retained. 

Subchapter B—Department of Defense 
Administrative Authorities 
Section 8211— Administrative Expenses. 

This section authorizes as in current law 
the use of funds allocated to the Department 
of Defense for the purpose of providing as- 
sistance under this bill for administrative, 
extraordinary and operating expenses in- 
curred in furnishing assistance administered 
through the Department of Defense, expense 
reimbursement of certain military officers, 
and maintenance and furnishing of U.S.- 
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owned facilities for training foreign military 

and related civilian personnel. 

Section 8212—End Use and Retransfer 
Assurances. 

This section contains conditions in current 
law (section 505) under which defense articles 
or defense services may be made available 
under this bill requiring U.S. consent to re- 
transfer the articles or services or use them 
for purposes other than for which furnished, 
and maintain the security of such articles or 
services. Section (b) sets forth the require- 
ment that assistance be terminated to a 
country for unauthorized transfer or use of 
such articles or services, or for failing to 
maintain the security of such articles or 
services. Subsection (c) sets forth an excep- 
tion to the requirement for U.S. consent in 
certain cases. 

Section 8213—Approval of Third Country 
Transfers. 

This section sets forth the current law 
standards (section 505) to be applied in ap- 
proving a transfer of implements of war and 
significant military equipment to another 
country. 

Section 8214—Ezrchange Training. 

This section continues current law author- 
ity (section 544) for the attendance of foreign 
military personnel at professional military 
education institutions in the U.S. under cer- 
tain terms and conditions regarding reci- 
procity. 

CHAPTER 3—SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS AND AU- 
THORITIES RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS AND 
LOCAL CURRENCIES 

Subchapter A— Provisions Relating to 
Appropriations 
Section 8301 —Requirement for Authorization of 
Appropriations. 

This section sets forth the current law re- 
quirement for the specific authorization of 
funds for foreign assistance, and provides cir- 
cumstances under which this limitation 
shall not apply. 

Section 8302—Authority for Extended Period of 
Availability of Appropriations. 

This section authorizes amounts appro- 
priated to carry out this bill to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

Section 8303—Reduction in Earmarks. 

This section contains two authorities re- 
garding earmarks of funds. Subsection (a) 
authorizes the proportion reduction of ear- 
marks in the event that the amount appro- 
priated for the account being earmarked is 
less than the amount authorized for that ac- 
count. Subsection (b) states that earmarked 
funds may be made available notwithstand- 
ing the earmark if compliance with the ear- 
mark is made impossible by operation of law 
or the President determines that the country 
or organization for which the funds are ear- 
marked has significantly reduced its mili- 
tary, political, or economic cooperation with 
the United States. 

Section 8304—Obligation Upon Apportionment. 

This section provides discretionary author- 
ity for funds appropriated to carry out this 
bill to be obligated upon their apportion- 
ment. 

Subchapter B—Local Currencies 
Section 8311—Use of Certain Foreign 
Currencies. 

This section amends and updates section 
612 of current law. It authorizes the use of 
United States owned excess foreign cur- 
rencies to provide economic assistance. 

Section 8312—Interest оп U.S. Owned Foreign 

Currency Proceeds. 

This section retains a similar provision in 

section 612 of current law. It states that 
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agreement switch respect to assistance that 
will result in the accrual of foreign currency 
proceeds should include provisions for the re- 
ceipt of such interest income on such pro- 
ceeds. 

CHAPTER 4—PROCUREMENT AND DISPOSITION OF 

ARTICLES 
Section 6401— Use of Private Enterprise. 

This section amends provisions in current 
law, in sections 601(b)(5) and (8), 602(c), and 
621(a) of current law. It directs the President 
to encourage and facilitate participation by 
private enterprise in achieving the purposes 
of the bill. It encourages the use of con- 
tracts, including cost-plus incentive fee con- 
tracts, to provide the technical skills, goods 
and professional services needed ín such 
fields as education, health, housing, and ag- 
riculture. It also requests that the President 
ensure that U.S. suppliers, especially small 
independent enterprises, are kept informed 
as to expected purchases of defense articles 
and services by the Department of Defense 
pursuant to this bill. 

Section 8402—Procurement Standards and 
Procedures. 

This section largely restates section 604 of 
current law, regarding the requirement to 
procure commodities from the United 
States. With regard to OPIC activities, the 
requirements of this section insofar as they 
might affect downstream procurement by 
OPIC borrowers are superseded by section 
3106 of this bill. 

Section 8403—Shipping on United States Vessels. 

This section exempts certain goods ac- 
quired with foreign currencies from 17,5, flag 
vessel cargo preference requirements and is 
identical to section 603 of current law. Also, 
this section allows the use of foreign assist- 
ance funds to pay ocean freight differentials 
that may exist between United States and 
foreign flag carriers on shipments that are 
subject to cargo preference requirements, 
similar to the authority contained in section 
640C of current law, 

Section 8404--Етсезз and Other Available 
Property. 

This section sets forth policy with respect 
to the use of excess and other available prop- 
erty (other than excess property of the De- 
partment of Defense). It provides authority 
for the acquisition of government-owned ex- 
cess property and use as assistance in the 
furtherance of the purposes of this bill. Sec- 
tions 607(c) and 608 of current law are rewrit- 
ten and expanded by this provision. 

Section 8405—Grant Transfers of Excess Defense 
Articles. 

This section modifies current authorities 
to transfer excess defense articles (contained 
in sections 516, 517, 518 and 519) to countries 
for which receipt of such articles was sepa- 
rately justified in the fiscal year in which 
the transfer is authorized as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of titles П 
or ПІ of this bill. It provides new authority 
for the Department of Defense to provide 
transportation under limited circumstances. 
Section 8406—Stockpiling of Defense Articles for 

Foreign Countries. 

This section contains restrictions on the 
transfer of defense articles contained in 
dual-use stockpiles. 

Section 8407—Location of Stockpiles. 

This section contains provisions that gov- 
ern the location of stockpiles. 

Section 8408— Additions to War Reserve Stocks. 

This section contains provisions regarding 
the ceilings on the value of defense articles 
that can be added to dual-use stockpiles 
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Section 8409—Retention and Use of Certain 
Items and Funds. 

This section authorizes the retention, 
transfer, use, or disposal of any commodities 
or defense articles procured for a foreign 
country or international organization when 
changing circumstances make it inadvisable 
to furnish such commodities or defense arti- 
cles. This section generally follows the pro- 
visions of section 605 of current law. 

CHAPTER 5—PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 


Subchapter A—General 


Section 8501—Statutory Officers in the Agency 
for International Development. 

This section generally follows section 624 
(a) and (b) of current law. It permits the 
President to appoint 12 statutory officers in 
the Agency for International Development, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The President may designate titles and fix 
the order of succession among the officers 
appointed. 

Section 8502—Employment of Personnel. 

This section rewrites and generally retains 
many of the provisions of section 625 of cur- 
rent law. It authorizes the hiring of person- 
nel to carry out certain functions under the 
bill. It sets forth compensation assistance 
functions, performance functions outside the 
United States, and reemployment rights. 
Section 8503—Етретіз, Consultants, and Retired 

Officers. 

This section authorizes the employment of 
individual experts and consultants and orga- 
nizations thereof. It covers reimbursement 
for expenses and employment of certain per- 
sons without compensation. 

Section 8504—Detail of Personnel to Foreign 
Governments and International Organizations. 

This section authorizes the detail of per- 
sonnel to foreign governments and inter- 
national organizations to assist in carrying 
out the purposes of this bill. This section 
consolidates provisions of sections 627, 628, 
629, and 630 of current law, including the sta- 
tus of personnel detailed, retention of bene- 
fits, allowances, and terms of detail. The 
current prohibition on acceptance of com- 
pensation or other benefits from foreign gov- 
ernments, retained in the bill, does not in- 
clude payment of travel expenses for 
detailees. 

Section 8505—Head of Offices Abroad. 

This section retains section 631(b) of cur- 
rent law authorizing the President to ap- 
point heads of offices abroad, including pro- 
vision for compensation and allowances. 
Section 8506—Chairman of OECD Development 

Assistance Committee. 

This section retains section 631(с) of cur- 
rent law authorizing the President to ap- 
point the Chairman of the Development as- 
sistance Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development and 
provides for the compensation and allow- 
ances the person so appointed is to receive. 
Section 8507—Assignment of DOD Personnel to 

Civil Offices. 

This section retains section 633(c) of cur- 
rent law authorizing the President to detail 
Department of Defense personnel to civil of- 
fices to carry out the purposes of thís bill. 

Section 8508—Discrimination Against United 

States Personnel Providing Assistance. 

This section is based on sections 666 and 
505(g) of current law. It states that the Presi- 
dent should not take into account race, reli- 
gion, national origin, or sex in assigning offi- 
cers or employees to carry out any assist- 
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ance programs funded by thís bill in any for- 

eign country, and that such assignments 

should be made solely on the basis of ability 
and relevant experience. This section affirms 

U.S. policy that assistance should not be 

provided to any country which prevents any 

U.S. person from participating in the fur- 

nishing of assistance on the basis of race, re- 

ligion, national origin, or sex. 
Section 8509— Availability of Funds for 
Operating Erpenses Generally. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 

Section 8510—Availability of Funds for 

Operating Expenses of the Inspector General. 

This section states that funds shall be 
available to carry out this chapter in 
amounts as authorized and appropriated. 

Section 8511— Availability of Funds. 

This section provides authority for the 
Agency for International Development to ob- 
ligate and expend funds in advance of appro- 
príations to maintain operations abroad for 
up to three days. 

Subchapter B—Overseas Management of As- 
sistance and Sales Programs Administered 
Through the Department of Defense 

Section 8521—Authorized Functions. 

This section authorizes the President to 
assign members of the Armed Forces to a 
foreign country to perform certain functions. 
It also provides that advisory and training 
assistance conducted by members of the 
Armed Forces under this chapter shall be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 

Section 8522—Costs. 

This section governs costs of overseas 
management and sales programs under this 
chapter. 

Section 8523—Role of Chief of Mission. 

This section provides that members of the 
Armed Forces assigned to a foreign country 
under this chapter shall serve under the di- 
rection and supervision of the Chief of the 
United States Diplomatic Mission to that 
country. 

Subchapter C—Administrative Provisions for 
the Trade and Development Agency 
Section 8531—Director and Personnel. 

This section states that the head of the 
Trade and Development Agency is a Director 
to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The section contains further personnel au- 
thorities. 

Section 8532—Audits. 

This section provides for an independent 
annual financial and compliance audit of the 
financial statements the Trade and Develop- 
ment Agency. 

Section 8533—Annual Report. 

This section contains a requirement for an 
annual report to be prepared by TDA. 
Subchapter D—Administrative Provisions 

for the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 

poration 
Section 8541—Stock of the Corporation. 

This section states that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall hold ОРІС" capital stock. 
The language updates section 232 of current 
law by striking the reference to OPIC's 
start-up capital and initial issuance of stock. 

Section 8542—Organization and Management. 

This section establishes a Board of Direc- 
tors and outlines the appointment of the 
President and Executive Vice President and 
the hiring of staff. The provisions are similar 
to section 233 of current law. 
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Section 8543—Income and Revenues. 

This section outlines the uses of OPIC's іп- 
come and revenues and is similar to section 
236 of current law. To fulfill its self-sustain- 
ing mandate, the Corporation shall pay ad- 
ministrative expenses from Corporation rev- 
enue and income. 

Section 8544—General Provisions Relating to 

Insurance and Financing Program. 

This section provides general provisions on 
program operations. Subsection (a) prohibits 
OPIC from supporting projects in any coun- 
try unless OPIC has signed a bilateral agree- 
ment with respect to OPIC activity. It is vir- 
tually identical to section 237(a) of current 
law. 

Subsection (b) directs OPIC to ensure that 
the interests of the Corporation are ade- 
quately protected. This is virtually identical 
to section 237(b) of current law. 

Subsection (c) pledges the full faith and 
credit of the United States for OPIC insur- 
ance and guarantees. This is virtually iden- 
tical to section 237(c) of current law. 

Subsection (d) permits the charging of fees 
for OPIC services. This is similar to section 
237(1) of current law. 

Subsection (e) limits OPIC insurance, rein- 
surance and financing to 20 years and is 
similar to section 237(e) of current law. 

Subsection (f) outlines the amount of com- 
pensation OPIC may pay on its insurance, re- 
insurance or guarantees. This. section is 
similar to section 237(f) of current law. 

Subsection (g) limits the extent of OPIC 
insurance, reinsurance or guarantees of in- 
vestments in foreign banks or financial in- 
stitutions. This is virtually identical to sec- 
tion 237(h) of current law. 

Subsection (h) authorizes the Corporation 
to arbitrate claims arising from its programs 
and is virtually identical to section 237(i) of 
current law. 

Subsection (i) states that each OPIC con- 
tract shall be presumed to be in compliance 
with statue. This is virtually identical to 
section 237(j) of current law. 

Subsection (j) provides penalties for fraud. 
This is identical to section 237(n) of current 
law. 

Subsection (k) clarifies use of ОРІС" au- 
thority to protect the value of local currency 
received as salvage on insurance claims in 
making direct loans or investments of local 
currency in the local economy. This is simi- 
lar to section 237(0) of current law. 

Subsection (1) clarifies termination of con- 
tracts or commitments where assistance is 
terminated. 

Section 8545— General Provisions and Powers. 


This section provides general Corporation 
operating provisions and powers. Subsection 
(a) establishes the Corporation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This is virtually identical 
to section 239(a) of current law. 

Subsection (b) provides for an annual inde- 
pendent audit of OPIC and for audits by the 
Comptroller General when necessary or by 
Congressional request. This section is simi- 
lar to section 239(c) of current law, except 
that it requires annual audits instead of once 
every three years. 

Subsection (c) delineates OPIC's corporate 
powers and is similar to section 239(d) of cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection (d) authorizes investigations by 
the Inspector General and is similar to sec- 
tion 239(e) of current law. 

Subsection (e) provides an exemption from 
state and local taxation. It is virtually iden- 
tical to section 239(j) of current law. 

Section 8546—Annual Report; Maintenance of 

Information. 

This section requires submission of a re- 

port to Congress and maintenance of certain 
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information. Subsection (a) directs the 
President to submit an annual report to Con- 
gress and subsection (b) mandates that each 
annual report contain a projection of the ag- 
gregate U.S. employment effects of all OPIC 
projects. These sections are similar to sec- 
tions 240A(a) and (b) of current law except 
certain reporting requirements are modified 
to report in the aggregate rather than per 
project. 

Subsection (c) requires OPIC to maintain 
information on its projects and their em- 
ployment and development effects. This sec- 
tion is virtually identical to section 240A(d) 
of current law. 

Subsection (d), protects certain informa- 
tion from public disclosure. This is virtually 
identical to section 240A(f of current law. 


Section 8547— Definitions. 


This section defines certain terms used in 
this title and is similar to section 238 of cur- 
rent law. 


Subchapter E—Definitions and 
Miscellaneous Provisions 


Section 8551— Definitions. 


This section provides definitions of terms 
used in this bill. 


Section 8552— Activities Under Certain Other 
Laws not affected. 


This section provides that unless expressly 
provided to the contrary, provisions of this 
bill and other provisions applicable to for- 
eign assistance shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit activities authorized by or conduced 
under the Acts and programs specified in 
this section. Under this section, legislation 
that prohibits assistance under this or any 
other Act" (or comparable formulation) 
would apply to activities authorized by or 
conducted under the statutes and programs 
specified in section 8552 only if the legisla- 
tion also specifically identified each statute 
or program as subject to the prohibition. 

TITLE IX—TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
PROVISIONS 


Section 9101—Effective Date. 


This section establishes the effective date 
of the bill as October 1, 1994. 

Section 9102—Savings Provisions. 

This section contains savings provisions to 
allow continuity of operations once the new 
legislation is enacted into law. 

Section 9103—Miscellaneous Provisions. 

This section contains various miscellane- 
ous provisions related to other provisions in 
the bill. 

Section 9104—Conforming and Other 
Amendments. 

This section makes conforming and other 
amendments to other provisions of law. 

Section 9105—Transition Rules for Military 

Assistance. 

This section contains special transition 
rules applicable to military assistance pro- 
grams. 

Section 9106—Repeal of Obsolete Provisions. 

This section repeals various obsolete provi- 
sions of law. Except where inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title, the repeal by this 
section of any provision of law that amended 
or repealed another provision of law does not 
affect in any way that amendment or repeal. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1994. 
Hon. AL GORE, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On behalf of the 

President, I hereby transmit the proposed 
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Peace, Prosperity and Democracy Act of 
1994, which represents new permanent char- 
ter legislation for international cooperation 
and assistance programs and activities. The 
bill would replace the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and would also 
amend or repeal other relevant statutory 
provisions affecting international assistance 
programs, Specific authorizations for fund- 
ing levels would be provided in separate an- 
nual or biennial authorization acts. 

The proposed legislation responds to the 
historic changes in the world over the past 
several years, and the opportunities and 
challenges those changes present for the 
United States. The bill is premised on the 
view that our overseas programs should 
serve both our vital domestic interests and 
our commitment to a more democratic, pros- 
perous and secure international community. 
The end of the Cold War enables us to focus 
on these ends, and the bill will give us the 
means to work in partnership with nations 
that truly care about democratic and eco- 
nomic development and the peace and secu- 
rity of their societies, as well as the world, 
in a manner consistent with the most fun- 
damental interests of the United States. 

To this end, the bill sets forth a com- 
prehensive legislative framework that sub- 
stantially reduces the number of accounts, 
restructures them according to six major 
thematic objectives, and strengthens au- 
thorities for United States international co- 
operation and assistance programs. The pro- 
grams will therefore be more accountable for 
achieving measurable results, and will re- 
flect better to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people how these objectives are served 
by United States international cooperation. 

The first five titles of the bill contain au- 
thorities to achieve the following objectives: 
Title I, Sustainable Development; Title II, 
Building Democracy; Title ПІ, Promoting 
Peace; Title IV, Providing Humanitarian As- 
sistance; and Title V, Promoting Growth 
through Trade and Investment. Title VI (Ad- 
vancing Diplomacy) addresses the crucial re- 
lationship between diplomacy and the 
achievement of the goals contained in titles 
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Title VII contains special authorities, re- 
Strictions and reporting requirements con- 
cerning the provision of assistance. Title 
VIII contains necessary administrative au- 
thorities and Title IX sets forth savings pro- 
visions, repeals of previously enacted laws, 
and amendments to conform existing law to 
the provisions of this bill. 

This bill is the result of a thorough assess- 
ment of the statutory authorities and flexi- 
bility needed to implement a new, effective 
post-Cold War foreign policy. It also reflects 
views expressed in bipartisan consultations 
with the Congress, and the contributions of 
many concerned outside groups and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. I urge prompt en- 
actment of this bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this proposed legislation to Con- 
gress and that its enactment would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER. 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself 
and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 1857. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to assist in carrying out the 
North American Wetlands Conserva- 
tion Act for fiscal year 1995 through 
fiscal year 2000, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 
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NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, today 
I join my colleague from the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, 
Senator CHAFEE, in introducing legisla- 
tion to extend and improve the North 
American Wetlands Conservation Act 
before its spending authorization ex- 
Pires at the end of 1994. 

I introduced the North American 
Wetlands Conservation Act in 1989 to 
protect, enhance, and restore North 
American wetland ecosystems and the 
migratory birds and other fish and 
wildlife that depend on these habitats. 
More than one-third of all rare and en- 
dangered species of plants and animals 
are dependent on wetland ecosystems. 

The destruction of wetlands in the 
United States, where many migratory 
bird species breed, spells disaster for 
these species just as surely as the de- 
struction of forests in Central and 
tropical South America, where they 
winter. From the mid-1950's to the mid- 
1970's, 9 million acres of wetlands were 
drained, filled, and cleared in the lower 
48 States. Less than half of the original 
200 million acres remain, and the de- 
struction continues today at a rate of 
nearly 300,000 acres per year. 

The North American Wetlands Con- 
servation Act began a long-term com- 
mitment between the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico to implement the 
North American Waterfowl Manage- 
ment Plan to halt the decline of many 
species of ducks, geese, and other mi- 
gratory birds. The act provides a mech- 
anism for transfer of United States 
funds to Canada and Mexico, so that 
critical habitat throughout North 
America can be protected. 

A key component of the act is to en- 
courage public/private partnerships for 
wetlands conservation projects in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. We 
cannot effectively conserve any of our 
natural resources without the partici- 
pation of not only the national Govern- 
ment, but also with the involvement of 
State, provincial, territorial and local 
governments, and private individuals, 
conservation organizations, and busi- 
nesses. 

These partnerships, with groups such 
as The Nature Conservancy and Ducks 
Unlimited, have proved very fruitful in 
wetlands conservation. From 1991 
through the present, the North Amer- 
ican Wetlands Conservation Act has 
stimulated over 300 partnerships and 
more than $160 million from non-Fed- 
eral entities to protect and promote 
the conservation of almost 7 million 
acres of wetlands. In Maine’s Cobscook 
Bay, a Federal contribution of $550,000 
attracted over $1.3 million from the 
Maine chapter of the Nature Conser- 
vancy and other non-Federal partners 
for nearly 2,000 acres of wetland protec- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, North American duck 
populations are still below the 40-year 
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average. Much work remains to be done 
to reach our goal of restoring water- 
fowl numbers to the levels that existed 
two decades ago. As more and more 
people move to coastal areas like 
Maine, coastal wetlands will be іп- 
creasingly threatened. We are always 
learning about other values of wetlands 
aside from habitat for waterfowl. Wet- 
lands are valuable because of the roles 
they play in flood control and water re- 
charge as well. 

For that reason, today Senator 
CHAFEE and I are introducing legisla- 
tion which would keep the key ele- 
ments of the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act, but increase the au- 
thorization for the act from $15 to $20 
million for 1995 and 1996, and up to $40 
million in the year 2000. I urge all of 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
this most effective and efficient pro- 
gram. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement, Senator 
CHAFEE's statement, and the full text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1857 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 7(c) of the 
North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
(16 U.S.C. 4406(c)) is amended by striking 
“not to exceed $15,000,000 for each of fiscal 
years 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994” and inserting 
in lieu thereof not to exceed $20,000,000 for 
fiscal years 1995 and 1996, $30,000,000 for fiscal 
years 1997 and 1998, and $40,000,000 for fiscal 
years 1999 and 2000.“ 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today, I 
am pleased to introduce, along with my 
distinguished colleague Senator MITCH- 
ELL, a bill to reauthorize the North 
American Wetlands Conservation Act— 
a true wetlands success story. This is a 
voluntary, nonregulatory wetlands pro- 
tection program that has the support 
of private landowners, hunter, bird 
watchers, and resource agencies all 
across North America. 

Under this act, public and private 
partners in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico have protected, restored, or 
enhanced hundreds of thousands of 
wetlands that are home to migratory 
waterfowl, songbirds, endangered spe- 
cies, and other fish and wildlife species. 
The success of this effort to bring 
State and Federal Government agen- 
cies together with a wide array of pri- 
vate conservation groups demonstrates 
what can be achieved with cooperative, 
creative approaches to conservation. 

The North American Wetlands Con- 
servation Act, signed by President 
Bush in 1989, was a response to two 
facts. First, waterfowl and other mi- 
gratory bird resources do not recognize 
political boundaries. Second, popu- 
lations of these birds have drastically 
declined in this century as a result of 
extensive wetlands losses in many 
parts of North America. The North 
American Act provides Federal grants 
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to encourage partnerships to protect 
and restore wetlands and to accomplish 
the goals of the North American Wa- 
terfowl Management Plan—developed 
to reverse the decline of waterfowl pop- 
ulations. 

Any grant made under the North 
American Act must be matched at 
least one-to-one by non-Federal mon- 
eys. Since the act was first funded in 
1990, over 260 proposals have been ap- 
proved and received about $91 million 
in Federal dollars. These moneys have 
been matched by more than $187 mil- 
lion in partner funds—a two-to-one 
match. These projects have managed to 
improve about 5 million acres of wet- 
lands in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico—an astounding accomplish- 
ment over only 3 years. ; 

None of this would be possible with- 
out the dedication and work of a large 
number of private conservation groups 
across the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Ducks Unlimited and the Na- 
ture Conservancy have been particu- 
larly active, as well as many other 
local and national conservation groups 
too numerous to mention. In addition, 
many of the projects have received val- 
uable cooperation from and the partici- 
pation of North American farmers. 

The wetlands conservation projects 
funded by the act are diverse, creative, 
and tailored to meet local cir- 
cumstances. A $1.8 million grant to re- 
store wetlands and control erosion in 
the floodplain of the Minnesota River— 
in combination with $5 million in State 
funds and private donations—is financ- 
ing one of the largest wetlands restora- 
tion and wildlife conservation projects 
ever undertaken in Minnesota. It will 
protect and restore 8,400 acres of wet- 
lands. In California, rice farmers are 
encouraged to keep rice fields flooded 
for migratory waterfowl during the 
winter—providing thousands of acres of 
overwintering habitat. A recently ap- 
proved technical assistance project will 
assist the Government of Mexico in de- 
veloping Wetlands Resources Geo- 
graphic Information System, to inven- 
tory and provide information about 
Mexico’s relatively unknown wetlands. 

The bill Senator MITCHELL and I are 
introducing today would increase the 
authorization for the North American 
Act for $15 million to $20 million for 
1995 and 1996, and up to $40 million in 
the year 2000. In my view, this is one of 
the most cost efficient investments in 
fish and wildlife conservation we can 
make. Under this act, private and pub- 
lic partners are practicing the coopera- 
tive ecosystem conservation others are 
only talking about. We should continue 
this partnership for wetlands and wild- 
life by reauthorizing the North Amer- 
ican Wetlands Conservation Act. 

In recognition of the great success of 
the North American Act, the bill does 
not make any changes beyond reau- 
thorizing the act at this point. There 
will be an opportunity to explore pos- 
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sible improvements to the act when the 
bill is considered by the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. I urge 
all of my colleagues to support this 
program and to cosponsor this bill. 


By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and 
Mr. DANFORTH): 

S. 1858. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974 to make Super 301" permanent; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

SUPER 301 LEGISLATION 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, a week- 


and-a-half ago, I was very proud to see 
President Bill Clinton stand next to 
Japanese Prime Minister Hosokawa 
and declare trade negotiations between 
United States and Japan a failure. 

Now, it might seem odd I would be 
proud that happened, but I say so be- 
cause it was an honest statement. That 
is, neither side was papering over real 
differences in trade matters that have 
occurred and are now occurring be- 
tween our two countries. 

By doing so, President Clinton ended 
more than 20 years of hypocrisy with 
Japan that emphasized diplomacy rath- 
er than results. The President, rather, 
demanded real, concrete progress on 
trade issues, not just more rhetoric. 
Again, I commend him for that. 

He showed the courage that is nec- 
essary to break a pattern that five 
American Presidents before him have 
tolerated. 

THE CLINTON POLICY 

But ultimately the United States- 
Japan trade policy will be judged by 
action. The Clinton administration has 
taken some initial steps towards re- 
solving the long simmering tele- 
communications trade dispute with 
Japan. That is good. However, it has 
yet to act on the broader issue of Unit- 
ed States-Japan trade. 

It is time for the United States to 
demonstrate the courage to back its 
convictions with action. 

SUPER 301 

To that end, I am today introducing 
legislation to establish a strengthened 
version of Super 301. 

Super 301 is a provision of the 1988 
Trade Act. It is aimed at identifying 
and focusing our trade negotiating re- 
sources on the most protectionist for- 
eign markets. Under Super 301, the ad- 
ministration must annually identify 
the most closed foreign markets and 
initiate unfair trade actions under sec- 
tion 301 to open those markets. 

During 1989 and 1990, Super 301 was 
tremendously successful in prying open 
foreign markets for American prod- 
ucts. In Japan, it was successful in 
opening markets for supercomputers, 
processed forest products, and sat- 
ellites. It also convinced Brazil to end 
its system of import licenses. 

In addition, a number of nations, in- 
cluding Korea and Taiwan, dropped 
trade barriers to American products 
merely to avoid being named under 
Super 301. 
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Super 301 was the most successful 
market opening tool the United States 
ever had for opening closed foreign 
markets—particularly Japan. Unfortu- 
nately, Super 301 was only authorized 
for 2 years—1989 and 1990. 

THE NEW SUPER 301 

The legislation I am introducing 
today revives Super 301 and strength- 
ens it in two important ways. 

First, it makes Super 301 a perma- 
nent feature of U.S. trade law. Super 
301 has a close relative known as Spe- 
cial 301. Special 301 is quite similar to 
Super 301 except that it is focused on 
protection of intellectual property 
rather than general trade barriers. 

But Special 301 is different in one 
other important way; it is an annual 
process without an expiration date. Be- 
cause it is permanent, Special 301 has 
been able to exert continuing influence 
on other nations to end piracy of U.S. 
intellectual property. 

Our experience with Special 301 dem- 
onstrates that market opening trade 
statutes work best if they are a regular 
annual part of U.S. trade policy. We 
should make Super 301 permanent. 

Second, this legislation increases the 
time period between the release of the 
National Trade Estimate and the an- 
nouncement of Super 301 priorities. 
This makes the statute more flexible 
by allowing more time to negotiate 
with countries that might be willing to 
open their markets to avoid being 
named under Super 301. 

In 1989, former U.S. Trade Represent- 
ative Carla Hills characterized the pe- 
riod just prior to Super 301 announce- 
ments as one of the most productive in 
trade negotiating history. Extending 
this period should allow our trade ne- 
gotiators to maximize the gains from 
Super 301. 

SUPER 301 AND JAPAN 

Super 301 has always been aimed 
largely at Japan. It establishes a mean- 
ingful framework under which the 
most important trade barriers in Japan 
can be identified and enforceable nego- 
tiations can begin. And if Japan fails 
to agree to eliminate its trade barriers, 
the United States can retaliate against 
Japan exports to the United States. 

Super 301 is such an invaluable tool 
in dealing with Japan that some had 
anticipated that the administration 
would revive it by Executive order. But 
the Clinton administration has not yet 
taken action. 

Regardless of the administrations' 
decision on an Executive order, Super 
301 must be established by legislation 
to demonstrate that it is a permanent 
element of U.S. trade policy. 

On a related note, Senator DANFORTH 
and others have expressed concerns 
that the Uruguay round GATT agree- 
ment may compromise United States 
trade laws. Those concerns must be 
carefully examined. U.S. trade laws, in- 
cluding Super 301, section 301, counter- 
vailing duty law, and antidumping law, 
are critical. 
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Before we proceed to approve any 
international trade agreement, we 
should ensure that our full arsenal of 
trade laws—including Super 301—are 
safely in place. 

Super 301 is the core of a strategy for 
opening closed foreign markets. The 
President endorsed this strategy dur- 
ing the campaign. It is time for the ad- 
ministration to implement Super 301 
by Executive order. Separately, Con- 
gress should act to revive it for use 
against Japan and other closed mar- 
kets regardless of the administrations 
actions. 


By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. 
GREGG and Mr. BUMPERS): 

S. 1859. A bill to terminate the De- 
partment of Energy's program to pro- 
mote the use of liquid metal reactors 
for the disposal of high-level radio- 
active waste; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

BREEDER REACTOR TERMINATION ACT OF 1994 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago, the administration announced 
that it plans to terminate the advanced 
liquid metal reactor. Secretary of En- 
ergy Hazel O'Leary explained the deci- 
sion to a Washington Post reporter by 
saying “It is an investment in tech- 
nology for which there is no market- 
place." and These projects * * are 
totally counter to where we want to go 
in our nonproliferation” efforts. 

Mr. President, I want to applaud the 
administration’s decision їп the 
strongest terms. The advanced liquid 
metal reactor [ALMR] is an expensive 
pork-barrel project that poses serious 
environmental and proliferation risks. 

It was almost terminated several 
times last year. The House of Rep- 
resentatives voted overwhelmingly to 
terminate the breeder program in June 
of last year in à bipartisan 272-146 vote 
on an amendment to the energy appro- 
priations bill. However, parochial poli- 
tics rallied and the Kerry-Gregg-Bump- 
ers amendment to terminate the 
project was narrowly defeated when 
the Senate considered the bill. In the 
House-Senate conference, the House 
language was dropped from the bill. 
The House voted to terminate the pro- 
gram again on H.R. 3400, the rescission 
bill. But the provision to terminate the 
ALMR was not included in the rescis- 
sion bill in the Senate. 

My fear, Mr. President, is that paro- 
chial interests will bring the ALMR to 
life once again. 

Despite assurances from Secretary 
O’Leary that every attempt will be 
made to find alternate employment for 
those who are employed on the ALMR 
project, pressure to continue funding 
for the project is building. And even if 
the administration resists the pressure 
to fund the ALMR, the project may be 
revived during the appropriations proc- 
ess. 

This is why Senators GREGG and 
BUMPERS and I are introducing today 
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the Breeder Reactor Termination Act 
of 1994 which would terminate the 
ALMR once and for all. 

The ALMR is a successor to the 
Clinch River Breeder Reactor, which 
Congress terminated in 1983 because of 
cost, environmental, and nuclear pro- 
liferation concerns. While advances in 
technology have been made during that 
decade, the disadvantages of the breed- 
er remain essentially unchanged. 
Breeders convert uranium into pluto- 
nium, the material used to make nu- 
clear weapons. By promoting a fuel 
cycle based on plutonium, the ALMR 
inevitably increases the risks of nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Now, some have claimed that this 
technology is not a breeder. But, Mr. 
President, the Argonne National Lab- 
oratories annual report for last year 
says—and I quote—''Because the IFR 
can be operated as a breeder reactor, it 
can produce more fuel than it con- 
sumes.” In addition, the facility at Ar- 
gonne West is called the EBR2—stand- 
ing for experimental breeder reactor. 

The ALMR does exactly what the 
President has said we should not do— 
reprocess plutonium. For this reason, 
the New York Times last September 
called for an end to funding for the 
ALMR which—and I quote—''produces 
electricity by converting uranium that 
can't be used in warheads into pluto- 
nium, which сап.” 

ALMR's are not necessary to pre- 
serve the nuclear option, as proponents 
of the ALMR argue. To the contrary, 
the nuclear power industry has indi- 
cated that its future depends upon the 
success of а new generation of ad- 
vanced light water reactors. All of the 
nuclear reactors licensed in the United 
States today are light water reactors 
which run on uranium—as opposed to 
plutonium—which are slow reactors— 
80 they cannot breed—and which do not 
reprocess. The DOE currently has a 
program to develop advanced light 
water reactors and this program is 
funded jointly with industry. In addi- 
tion, a National Academy of Science 
report gave light water reactors the 
highest ranking for overall perform- 
ance in its evaluation. 

The capital costs of producing pluto- 
nium fuel are necessarily higher than 
those of uranium fuel because of the 
extra costs of reprocessing. Ав a result, 
the price of uranium ore would have to 
increase fifteenfold before the ALMR 
would be competitive with light water 
reactors. The only way in which this 
could happen is if light water reactors 
first became so widely used that they 
depleted the supply of uranium. The 
NAS estimates that even if this hap- 
pened, the ALMR would not be cost 
competitive with light water reactors 
until 2025 at the earliest, and possibly 
not until the year 2075. 

Even given that scenario, it is highly 
questionable that ALMR technology 
will ever be competitive from an eco- 
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nomic standpoint as a source of elec- 
tricity. Even if uranium prices did dra- 
matically increase to make breeders 
competitive with advance light water 
reactors, that wouldn't guarantee that 
breeders would be cost competitive 
with other sources of electricity—such 
as energy efficiency improvements, 
natural gas, wind, or, someday, solar. 

Recognizing the lack of economic 
justification and the absence of signifi- 
cant commercial interest in this tech- 
nology for power generation, pro- 
ponents of the ALMR now promote a 
waste management mission for the 
technology called actinide recycling— 
fissioning of radioactive wastes. Now, 
this is the technology that many of my 
colleagues find so compelling. It 
sounds very attractive to develop a 
technology that would make some- 
thing useful out of something we now 
think of as waste. However, there are 
already attractive technologies to dis- 
pose of radioactive wastes. These in- 
clude vitrification and storage or run- 
ning the waste through a light water 
reactor. A number of studies have 
found that fissioning of radioactive 
wastes is neither a safe nor a feasible 
means of waste disposition from an en- 
vironmental perspective. The Depart- 
ment of Energy published a report in 
July which stated “Тһе spent fuel al- 
ternative, using light water reactors, 
was the most practical and economical 
alternative. evaluated." Even the 
American Nuclear Energy Council has 
stated in congressional testimony that 
**we see no benefit in considering trans- 
uranic burning as a waste solution for 
current fuel." Actinide recycling itself 
generates highly radioactive fission 
products along with heavy toxic met- 
als, in effect substituting one daunting 
toxic waste disposal problem for an- 
other. It is the only technology that 
reprocesses the plutonium—the other 
methods burn but cannot breed. 

Further, Mr. President, the econom- 
ics of the program remain highly ques- 
tionable despite the proclaimed shift in 
emphasis. The National Academy of 
Sciences and independent scientists at 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory and elsewhere have questioned the 
economic viability of using this tech- 
nology for waste management риг- 
poses. The NAS said last year that the 
“potential to alleviate some of the 
waste disposal problem for LWR fuel 
through actinide recycling * * * is not 
considered justification for advancing 
the advanced LMR.“ Scientists at Law- 
rence Livermore, in fact, have esti- 
mated that using the ALMR for waste 
management could quadruple the cost 
of high-level waste disposal. 

Another claim that proponents of the 
ALMR have made is that the ALMR is 
necessary for the disposal of military 
plutonium. However, many other safer 
and more cost-effective alternatives for 
plutonium disposal exist including run- 
ning waste through a light water reac- 
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tor and then disposing of it and mixing 
the plutonium with spent fuel wastes, 
followed by vitrification and then dis- 
posal. 

The prepublication copy of a 1994 
NAS study asserts that military pluto- 
nium disposition should not be a jus- 
tification for the ALMR. An Office of 
Technology Assessment study released 
in September found that ''* the 
concept of plutonium transformation 
using fast reactors appears to have 
some limitations. То consume pluto- 
nium in a fast reactor requires signifi- 
cant design changes from the original 
LMR that was intended to produce plu- 
tonium. It could also be expensive: the 
required reprocessing could multiply 
the total volume of radioactive waste 
by 10, thereby driving up costs.” 

ALMR’s will not be able to dispose of 
military plutonium in a timely fash- 
ion. It would take another 20 years for 
ALMR's to be commercially available. 
Then, they would have to recycle mili- 
tary plutonium through their reactor 
cores for 100 years to transmute the 
plutonium into fission products. Mean- 
while, the plutonium would have to be 
carefully stored and safeguarded. 

Mr. President, as a result of the pro- 
liferation and environmental concerns 
the ALMR raises, I have had to con- 
clude that continuing research into its 
viability is far too expensive an indul- 
gence for a nation groaning under the 
burden of $4 trillion of debt. 

I realize that cutting this program 
will entail the loss of jobs. And that 
troubles me deeply. And I certainly un- 
derstand why it troubles the Senators 
from Illinois and Idaho. But Mr. Presi- 
dent, according to the DOE's own num- 
bers, our proposal will only speed up 
job loss since all other proposals would 
also terminate the project over the 
next 5 years. 

Although I would rather not speed up 
the rate of job loss, I am convinced 
that we do not have any time to waste 
in terminating the ALMR before its 
costs escalate as the costs of big 
Science projects so often do. Originally, 
the Clinch River breeder was supposed 
to cost $700 million but by the time the 
project was terminated, cost estimates 
had risen to $8 billion. 

Based on the concerns associated 
with the ALMR, numerous taxpayer, 
environmental, and nonproliferation 
groups, including the National Tax- 
payers Union, Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste, the Safe Energy Commu- 
nication Council, the National Re- 
sources Defense Council, the Nuclear 
Control Institute, U.S. Public Interest 
Research Group, Public Citizen, and 
the Sierra Club oppose the program in 
its current form. 

Taking into account technological, 
economic, and environmental factors 
as well as potential energy contribu- 
tion, the Department of Energy’s own 
Office of Policy, Planning, and Evalua- 
tion during the Bush administration 
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ranked the ALMR 21st on a list of 23 
electricity initiatives. 

Mr. President, last fall I joined Sen- 
ator BRYAN in offering an amendment 
to terminate the wool and mohair sub- 
sidy, which passed. The wool and mo- 
hair subsidy was simply a waste of 
money. The ALMR is a waste of money 
and dangerous. It is nuclear mohair. I 
urge my colleagues to follow the 
House's good example and vote to ter- 
minate the program as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill and an 
article from the Washington Post ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

S. 1859 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Breeder Re- 
actor Termination Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 2. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the advanced reactor program of the 
Department of Energy promotes the use of 
liquid metal reactors for the disposal of 
high-level radioactive waste through a proc- 
ess referred to as "actinide гесусіе” and for 
other purposes; 

(2) independent scientific experts believe 
that liquid metal reactors would greatly in- 
crease the cost of radioactive waste disposal 
and would not provide significant environ- 
mental benefits; 

(3) liquid metal reactors are not necessary 
to preserve the nuclear power option, which 
will instead depend upon the success of ad- 
vanced light water reactors; 

(4) arms control experts believe that liquid 
metal reactors raise grave nuclear prolifera- 
tion concerns because of the potential for 
production of plutonium through breeding 
and reprocessing; and 

(5) the need to reduce the Federal budget 
deficit demands that budget priorities be es- 
tablished carefully in order to eliminate un- 
necessary spending. 

SEC. 3. TERMINATION OF ADVANCED LIQUID 
METAL REACTOR PROGRAM. 

(а) TERMINATION,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sections 2121 through 2126 of the 
Energy Policy Act of 1992 (106 Stat. 3081; 42 
U.S.C. 13491 et seq.), the Secretary of Energy 
shall take such actions as are necessary to 
terminate, as soon as possible, the advanced 
liquid metal reactor program of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, including the program's pro- 
motion of the use of liquid metal reactors for 
the disposal of high-level radioactive waste. 

(2 REGULATORY SUPPORT.—Termination 
under paragraph (1) shall include termi- 
nation of Department of Energy support for 
regulatory applications to the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission for design certification 
for advanced liquid metal reactors or related 
licensed facilities. 

(b) REASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL.—In car- 
rying out subsection (a), the Secretary of 
Energy shall, to the extent practicable, reas- 
sign the personnel of the Department who 
would be displaced by termination of the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor program to 
other activities of the Department, such as 
nuclear nonproliferation and environmental 
cleanup at facilities of the Department of 
Energy. 
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(с) USE OF SAVINGS TO REDUCE DEFICIT.—It 
is the policy of the Congress that the savings 
realized from the termination of the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor program should 
be used to reduce the Federal budget deficit. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1994] 
ENERGY DEPARTMENT TO SCRAP RESEARCH ON 
PLUTONIUM 
(By R. Jeffrey Smith) 

The Energy Department, in à setback to 
the Japanese government and the U.S. nu- 
clear industry, this week announced the can- 
cellation of $112 million worth of research on 
the use of plutonium in nuclear reactors. 

Secretary Hazel R. O'Leary said her deci- 
sion to kill a "breeder reactor“ program and 
a plutonium-recycling study was an effort to 
discourage plutonium use by the world's nu- 
clear industry and limit opportunities for il- 
licit diversion of the material for production 
of nuclear arms. 

The Bush administration had supported 
the work as а hedge against a shortage of 
uranium for nuclear fuel and as a favor to 
the Japanese government. Last year, the 
Clinton administration continued support 
for the research to help find a way to dispose 
of plutonium and nuclear waste. 

Japan had pledged to contribute $30 mil- 
lion to the U.S. research in an effort to help 
develop a simpler way to extract and recycle 
plutonium from spent reactor fuel. Japan is 
building a chain of breeder reactors, which 
produce plutonium at the same time they 
generate nuclear power. It also is nearing 
completion of a reprocessing plant for pluto- 
nium-laden fuel. 

The U.S. government dropped plans to 
build а breeder reactor in the late 1970s out 
of concern that the extra plutonium, a key 
ingredient of nuclear arms, might somehow 
fall into the wrong hands. But research con- 
tinued, totaling $8.74 billion to date. 

O'Leary said in an interview that the num- 
ber of nuclear reactors around the globe will 
expand only slightly during the next 20 
years, leaving an ample supply of natural 
uranium for conventional reactors. Addi- 
tional uranium will become available from 
thousands of retired nuclear warheads. 

"It is an investment in technology for 
which there is no marketplace," O'Leary 
said. She said she was also influenced by a 
National Research Council report on pluto- 
nium disposal last month that concluded ad- 
vanced reactors “аге not competitive for this 
[disposal] mission because of the cost and 
delay of their development, licensing, and 
construction." 

O'Leary said. These projects * * are to- 
tally counter to where we want to go in our 
nonproliferation" efforts. 

But she said she “labored over this for a 
very long time," partly because of protests 
from lawmakers in Illinois and Idaho, where 


the bulk of the research funds are spent at’ 


Argonne National Laboratory and the Idaho 
National Engineering Laboratory. 

Overall, spending on nuclear energy re- 
search and development would decline by $95 
million, or 25 percent, in fiscal 1995 under the 
Energy Department's budget proposal. 

Some of the plutonium research funds 
would be reallocated for work by scientists 
in Illinois and Idaho on reactor safety and 
nonproliferation. 

Under O'Leary's proposed budget, the de- 
partment would substantially boost its 
spending for research on renewable energy 
resources, natural gas production and in- 
creased energy efficiency by $340 million, or 
33 percent. 

O'Leary's cancellation of the plutonium 
programs was praised by a coalition of envi- 
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ronmental groups known as the Safe Energy 
Communication Council. 

But her decision was criticized by Carl 
Goldstein of the U.S. Council for Energy 
Awareness, a nuclear industry trade group. 

New reactors fueled by plutonium “аге sci- 
entifically valid and eventually they may be 
commercially valid," he said, adding that 
“there is a lot of support for these pro- 
grams" on Capitol Hill. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8.21 
At the request of Mrs. FEINSTEIN, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBB] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
21, а bill to designate certain lands in 
the California Desert as wilderness, to 
establish Death Valley, Joshua Tree, 
and Mojave National Parks, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 359 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. WELLSTONE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 359, a bill to require the 
Secretary of Treasury to mint coins in 
commemoration of the National Law 
Enforcement Officers Memorial, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 565 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] was added as а cosponsor of S. 
565, а bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to improve disclosure 
requirements for tax-exempt organiza- 
tions. 
5. 815 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
815, а bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to provide spe- 
cial funding to States for implementa- 
tion of national estuary conservation 
and management plans, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 993 
At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. KERREY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 993, a bill to end the practice of 
imposing unfunded Federal mandates 
on States and local governments and to 
ensure that the Federal Government 
pays the costs incurred by those gov- 
ernments in complying with certain re- 
quirements under Federal statutes and 
regulations. 
S. 1206 
At the request of Mr. KERRY, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. FEINSTEIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1206, a bill to redesignate 
the Federal building located at 380 
Trapelo Road in Waltham, MA, as the 
Frederick C. Murphy Federal Center.” 
S. 1208 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BIDEN] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1208, a bill to authorize the mint- 
ing of coins to commemorate the his- 
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toric buildings in which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was written. 
S. 1447 
At the request of Mr. BRYAN, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1447, a bill to modify the disclo- 
sures required in radio advertisements 
for consumer leases, loans and savings 
accounts. 
8. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to establish 
time limitations on certain civil ac- 
tions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1586 
At the request of Mr. JOHNSTON, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1586, a bill to establish the 
New Orleans Jazz National Historical 
Park in the State of Louisiana; and for 
other purposes. 
5. 1678 
At the request of Mr. FAIRCLOTH, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1678, а bill to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to provide that public ceremonies for 
the admission of new citizens shall be 
conducted solely in English. 
S. 1805 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], and the 
Senator from Utah (Мг. HATCH] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1805, a bill to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
eliminate the disparity between the pe- 
riods of delay provided for civilian and 
military retiree cost-of-living adjust- 
ments in the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993. 
8. 1819 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DOMENICI], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. BURNS], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. SMITH], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GREGG], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. WALLOP] were 
added as cosponsors of 8. 1819, a bill to 
prohibit any Federal department or 
agency from requiring any State, or 
political subdivision thereof, to con- 
vert highway signs to metric units. 
8. 1825 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1825, a bill to authorize collection 
of certain State and local taxes with 
respect to the sale, delivery, and use of 
tangible personal property. 
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8. 1837 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1837, a bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on the personal effects of partici- 
pants in, and certain other individuals 
associated with, the 1994 World Cup 
soccer games. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 9 
At the request of Mr. Ковв, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROWN], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. COHEN], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KOHL], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LoTT], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. KEMPTHORNE] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 90, а joint resolution 
to recognize the achievements of radio 
amateurs, and to establish support for 
such amateurs as national policy. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 146 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Мг. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BOREN], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
BAUCUS] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 146, a joint 
resolution designating May 1, 1994, 
through May 7, 1994, as National 
Walking Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 150 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BAUCUS], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from California 
(Mrs. FEINSTEIN], the Senator from 
Ohio (Мг. GLENN], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. GORTON], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Arkansas (Мг. 
PRYOR], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SASSER], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SIMON], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. SMITH], and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 150, a joint resolution to 
designate the week of May 2 through 
Мау 8, 1994, as Public Service Rec- 
ognition Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 151 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
DOLE], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MATHEWS] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
151, a joint resolution designating the 
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week of April 10 through 16, 1994, as 
"Primary Immune Deficiency Aware- 
ness Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 160 

At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM], the Senator from 
Washington [Mrs. MURRAY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CRAIG], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BOREN], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. BROWN], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. COATS] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
160, а joint resolution to designate the 
month of April 1994 as ‘‘National Sud- 
den Infant Death Syndrome Awareness 
Month," and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 

At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], 
the Senator from California [Mrs. FEIN- 
STEIN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FORD], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WOFFORD], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOND] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 161, a 
joint resolution to designate April 1994 
as "Civil War History Month." 


NOTICES OF HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the Department of 
Energy's Office of Civilian Radioactive 
Waste Management. 

The hearing will take place on Tues- 
day, March 1, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, First and C Streets NE., 
Washington, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, Atten- 
tion: Sam Fowler. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Sam Fowler of the committee 
staff at 202/224-7569. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 

would like to announce for my col- 
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leagues апа the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the Department of 
Energy fiscal year 1995 budget on re- 
newable energy programs. 


The hearing will take place on Tues- 
day, March 8, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, First and C Streets NE., 
Washington, DC. 


Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, Atten- 
tion: Leslie Black Cordes. 


For further information, please con- 
tact Leslie Black Cordes of the com- 
mittee staff at 202/224-9607. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry will hold а hearing on S. 1614, 
“Better Nutrition and Health for Chil- 
dren." The hearing will be held on 
Tuesday, March 1, 1994 at 9:30 a.m. in 
SH-216. 


For further information, please con- 
tact Doug O’Brien or Amy Brown at 
224-2035. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE IN HEARING 
SCHEDULE 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce two changes for 
the hearing previously scheduled for 
Thursday, March 3, 1994, before the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, Na- 
tional Parks and Forests of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. The hearing was originally 
scheduled to begin at 2 p.m., but will 
now begin at 10 a.m. 


The subcommittee had been sched- 
uled to receive testimony on S. 274, a 
bill to establish the Casas Malpais Na- 
tional Historical Park in Springerville, 
AZ, and for other purposes. In lieu of 
receiving testimony on that bill, the 
subcommittee will consider S. 218, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to convey certain lands in the 
State of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The hearing will take place in room 
366 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing in Washington, DC. For further in- 
formation, please contact Kira Finkler 
of the subcommittee staff at (202) 224- 
7933. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., February 
22, 1994, to receive testimony from Gor- 
don Eaton, nominee to be Director, 
U.S. Geological Survey for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, February 22, 1994, at 3 
p.m. to hold nomination hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES ` 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on the 
Health Security Act: Needs of Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act, to be co- 
chaired by Senators KENNEDY and HAR- 
KIN, during the session of the Senate on 
February 22, 1994, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small 
Business Committee be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, February 22, 1994, at 2:15 
p.m. The committee will hold a full 
committee hearing on the President's 
proposed budget for the Small Business 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, February 22, 1994 at 
2:30 p.m. to hold a closed hearing on in- 
telligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
POLICY, TRADE, OCEANS AND ENVIRONMENT 
Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on International Economic 
Policy, Trade, Oceans and Environ- 
ments of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate on Tues- 
day, February 22, 1994, at 10 a.m. to 
hold a hearing on foreign aid reform. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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TRIBUTE TO LEAGUE OF LATIN 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to share with the Senate the ef- 
forts of one organization to prevent the 
youth of our Nation from becoming 
school dropouts. The League of United 
Latin American Citizens [LULAC] will 
be holding its Fifth Annual Youth 
Leadership Conference on March 17 on 
the campus of Pima Community Col- 
lege in Arizona. Approximately 1,500 
at-risk 7th through 12th graders from 
around the State will be participating 
in this day of education and motiva- 
tion. They will be directed by business, 
government and community leaders 
through 40 workshop sessions designed 
to teach goal-setting and instill the 
value that staying in school is a neces- 
sity in facilitating their success in life. 
Comedian and actor George Lopez will 
be this year’s keynote speaker. I am 
confident this program will leave its 
young participants with a sense of hope 
for the future and the realization that 
their education is the cornerstone in 
their preparation to become tomor- 
row’s leaders. 

LULAC, the conference organizer, 
was founded in 1929 and is the Nation’s 
oldest Hispanic-American civic organi- 
zation. Its purpose is to assist under- 
privileged Hispanics through a variety 
of programs which promote economic 
development, cultural heritage, and po- 
litical involvement. For the past 6 
years, the league has targeted the pre- 
vention of dropouts as a high priority 
for all volunteer efforts in Arizona. 
This year it will team up with the 
Metro Educational Commission, Pima 
Community College, the University of 
Arizona, the Tucson Police Depart- 
ment, and the Pima County Sheriff's 
Department in promoting education as 
the road to persistence and success in 
the Hispanic community. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would 
like to commend and extend my grati- 
tude to all involved in LULAC for their 
untiring efforts to preserve the promise 
of tomorrow by working to keep Amer- 
ica’s young people in school. I have no 
doubt that the leadership conference 
will be a resounding success and a 
model for other events around the 
country.e 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


e Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise to congratulate and pay tribute to 
the Ukrainian National Association, 
which today celebrates its 100th anni- 
versary. Speaking from experience, no 
organization does a better job of keep- 
ing American policy makers informed 
on events taking place in Ukraine. 
With a talented Washington staff led 
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by Eugene Inwanciw, they keep us in- 
formed of key bilateral issues as they 
develop. 

UNA was established in 1884 as a fra- 
ternal insurance organization. It still 
successfully provides this service, but 
in addition, it provides its members a 
wide range of educational, cultural, so- 
cial, and charitable benefits. It has 
been a major contributor to the preser- 
vation of the national traditions of 
Ukrainians in the United States and in 
Canada. 

UNA has developed a leadership role 
within the Ukrainian-American com- 
munity, providing over $120,000 in 
scholarships annually to its members. 
It operates a retirement home for sen- 
ior citizens, provides mortgages to its 
members, and is a patron of the 
Ukrainian community’s cultural and 
religious activities. 

The Ukrainian National Association 
also produces a variety of publications, 
including Svobodia, the oldest 
Ukrainian newspaper printed in the 
United States, as well as The Ukrain- 
ian Weekly." This newspaper has a na- 
tionwide audience which I discovered 
when they ran an article on some legis- 
lation I drafted. I heard from people in 
dozens of towns from Alabama to Alas- 
ka. People are reading “Тһе Ukrainian 
Weekly." 

While UNA was established to assist 
Ukrainians living in the United States 
and Canada, it has not lost sight of the 
needs and aspirations of the citizens of 
Ukraine. With the renewed independ- 
ence of Ukraine, UNA has stepped in to 
help fill many humanitarian and edu- 
cational needs—providing teachers and 
financial assistance. It recently opened 
а new office in Kiev to better assist 
Ukraine in the establishment of demo- 
cratic and free market institutions. 
The Ukrainian National Foundation, 
established by UNA in 1992, helps co- 
ordinate humanitarian and develop- 
ment programs in Ukraine that pro- 
mote these goals. 

Clearly, the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation has established itself as the 
most effective advocate of Ukrainian 
issues and the greatest champion of 
Ukrainian culture in the United 
States. I heartily congratulate UNA on 
this exceptional occasion, and I look 
forward to working with the associa- 
tion in the future.e 


REV. EDWIN R. “DOC” EDMONDS 
TO RETIRE 


е Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
today I pay tribute to one of my most 
distinguished constituents. On Feb- 
ruary 13, after 35 years of service, Rev. 
Edwin R. “Оос” Edmonds announced 
his retirement. Reverend Edmonds 
served as pastor at the Dixwell Avenue 
United Church of Christ in New Haven, 
in the heart of the African-American 
community, and has been a champion 
in the fight for racial equality. 
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While serving his congregation, Rev- 
erend Edmonds has also been an associ- 
ate professor of sociology at Southern 
Connecticut State University, where he 
draws from a storied past when teach- 
ing civil rights history to his students. 
Having worked alongside Dr. Martin 
Luther King in the 1960’s, Reverend Ed- 
monds experienced the pain of racial 
discrimination first hand. He is known 
to his community as a freedom fighter 
and one who has fought for the rights 
of New Haven African-Americans since 
his arrival there over 37 years ago. 

Reverend Edmonds is to be com- 
mended for his lifelong dedication to 
equality. Whether it be in the pulpit, 
the lectern, or on the streets of New 
Haven, Doc Edmonds" has taught to 
all who have listened the true meaning 
of freedom and equality.e 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


е Мг. GORTON. Mr. President, today I 
rise to voice the concerns of the thou- 
sands of residents in my home State 
who were shocked to hear about Vice 
President GORE’s proposal to eliminate 
the Railroad Retirement Board and 
transfer its functions to other Govern- 
ment agencies. I, too, was surprised to 
hear about this proposal when it came 
out in the National Performance Re- 
view and consequently, asked Washing- 
ton residents for their opinion on this 
issue. 

The response I received was incred- 
ible. I have heard from thousands of 
Washington State residents who vehe- 
mently oppose the elimination of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The al- 
most unanimous message which came 
through loud and clear is that railroad 
workers have spent a lifetime paying 
into their retirement system and do 
not deserve to have their benefits jeop- 
ardized by transferring them to a new 
bureaucratic system which will not im- 
prove on their present system. 

To further illustrate the flawed na- 
ture of this proposal, let me first pro- 
vide a little background history about 
the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
Railroad Retirement Board admin- 
isters retirement, disability, unem- 
ployment, and sickness benefits for 
railroad workers. While these benefits 
are comparable to those administered 
by Federal and State agencies, there 
are many striking differences which 
make railroad benefits unique to the 
railroad industry. These are differences 
which cannot be easily merged into 
other Federal agencies without incur- 
ring substantial costs. 

It is also very important to note that 
while the railroad benefit system is 
federally administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board, it is financed 
through payroll taxes on the railroad 
industry. In other words, this system 
pays for itself. Last year the Railroad 
Retirement Board paid out $7.9 billion 
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in retirement and survivor benefits to 
900,000 beneficiaries. It accomplished 
this with an administrative cost of 
only 1 percent of its annual budget. 
This system deserves to be commended, 
not dismantled. 

That is why I was deeply concerned 
when I heard about Vice President 
GoRE's National Performance Review 
proposal to eliminate the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. After studying this 
issue carefully and listening to thou- 
sands of Washington residents, I under- 
stand why railroad retirees are so 
angry to see their system being at- 
tacked and am ready to oppose these 
efforts to dismantle the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 

Fortunately, Vice President GORE 
has dropped this proposal from his 
agenda for now. This news comes as а 
great comfort to the 935,000 bene- 
ficiaries of railroad retirement and un- 
employment benefits who reside 
throughout our Nation. While I fully 
support the Vice President's call to cut 
government waste, I believe this spe- 
cific proposal was fatally flawed. The 
Railroad Retirement Board admin- 
isters a system which does not need to 
be fixed. Its elimination will not save 
taxpayer money, nor will it result in 
greater efficiency. Furthermore, this 
proposal angers the people of Washing- 
ton State and as such, I will continue 
to fight any future proposals to elimi- 
nate the Railroad Retirement Board.e 


TUCSON METROPOLITAN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AWARD RECIPI- 
ENTS 


е Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to share with the Senate the 
achievements of four individuals who 
have made great contributions to the 
community of Tucson, AZ. These four 
will be recognized for their efforts at a 
luncheon held this month by the Tuc- 
son Metropolitan Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Henry Hank“ Oyama, a Tucson na- 
tive who currently serves as vice presi- 
dent emeritus at Pima Community 
College, is being recognized as 1993 Man 
of the Year. Of Japanese ancestry, 
Hank was raised in the Hispanic com- 
munity of Tucson, and was held in con- 
finement as a result of the World War 
П internment program. His unique 
childhood background has made Hank 
a vigorous proponent of cultural dig- 
nity and civil rights. In the late 1950's, 
Hank fought the antimiscegenation 
laws that prevented him from 
marrying as he chose. As a National 
pioneer in bilingual education, Hank 
developed Pima’s bilingual instruction 
program, one of the most extensive in 
the Nation. In addition, Hank has been 
instrumental in the passage of Federal 
bilingual education laws. Today, Hank 
remains active in Hispanic cultural and 
charitable organizations, and also vol- 
unteers his time as a special adviser to 
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Congressman KOLBE on Hispanic affairs 
and United States-Mexico trade mat- 
ters. 


Named as 1993 Woman of the Year is 
Linda Yocum. Linda works as purchas- 
ing manager for Hughes Missile Sys- 
tems, and is responsible for the pro- 
curement requirements of four key 
missile production programs that have 
helped to keep the economy of Tucson 
strong. Prior to her service at Hughes, 


Linda worked as special projects’ coor- ` 


dinator for the Tucson city manager's 
office. In that capacity she oversaw the 
establishment of the Downtown Rede- 
velopment Corp. and the Industrial De- 
velopment Authority. Linda has the 
distinction of being one of the few peo- 
ple to have chaired both the local gov- 
ernment and State government com- 
mittees of the chamber of commerce. 
Outside the business sector, Linda de- 
votes her time as president of the 
board of Arizona Children’s Home Asso- 
ciation of which she is president. 


Receiving 1993 Founders Awards are 
two distinguished gentlemen. Robert S. 
Sundt formerly served as chairman of 
the Tucson Chamber of Commerce’s 
Board of Directors. After 44 years of in- 
volvement with Sundt Corp., a world- 
wide construction firm based in Tuc- 
son, Robert retired last year. Robert 
remains active in this field, serving as 
a well-respected arbitrator in construc- 
tion industry disputes. Being involved 
in the construction industry, Robert is 
keenly sensitive to the value of ade- 
quate housing. Home-based community 
service is an active part of his life; 
Robert serves on the board of directors 
of Shalom House, a 90-day transitional 
housing program for economically 
homeless women and children. 


Also receiving a Founders Award is 
David М. Mac“ Lovitt. Mac has found- 
ed a number of financial services com- 
panies in Tucson. In addition to devot- 
ing his energies to these endeavors, 
Mac has demonstrated a lifelong com- 
mitment to volunteer service. Among 
the Tucson organizations that have 
benefited from Mac's selfless commit- 
ment are St. Mary’s Hospital and the 
Tucson Botanical Gardens. As chair- 
man of the University of Arizona's Cen- 
tury П campaign, Mac helped raise 
nearly $200 million for university pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, here we have four ex- 
amples of individuals who have skill- 
fully combined professional careers 
with generous service to the Tucson 
community. I would like to ask that 
the Senate add its voice to the many in 
Tucson thanking these individuals for 
their unselfish commitment to their 
fellow citizens, and congratulating 
them on their receipt of these distin- 
guished awards.e 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
ON ITS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I 
would like to congratulate the Ukrain- 
ian National Association on their 100 
years of service to the Ukrainian com- 
munity. 


UNA is a full-service organization. 
Through its various publications, mem- 
bers are provided with news effecting 
the Ukrainian community. Members 
also receive invaluable services and 
benefits and are provided with the op- 
portunity to celebrate their culture 
and heritage. 


With the creation of an independent 
Ukraine, the UNA has expanded their 
role beyond the North American bor- 
ders. In an attempt to respond to the 
needs in Ukraine, UNA has established 
a foundation designed to coordinate 
substantial humanitarian efforts. The 
aid provides services to Ukrainian refu- 
gees and the victims of natural disas- 
ters. Additional support is rendered for 
the development of a free market de- 
mocracy in Ukraine. Recently, the 
UNA has focused its attention on the 
educational needs of Ukrainian stu- 
dents. Programs to teach English and 
economics to students are currently in 
operation. 


UNA also provides valuable technical 
assistance to government officials. As 
a result of UNA’s experience in dealing 
with matters involving Ukraine, 
Ukrainian-Americans and the United 
States Government, UNA was selected 
to assist the newly appointed diplo- 
matic staff at the new Ukrainian Em- 
bassy in Washington. 


Not only does the UNA maintain 370 
membership branches in the United 
States and Canada, they also opened 
two fully functioning offices. One office 
operates from Kiev, the capital of 
Ukraine, where the correspondent re- 
ports on events in Ukraine and pro- 
motes development assistance. The 
second office, in Washington, DC, was 
established to link Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans with their elected officials and to 
keep elected representatives apprised 
of issues effecting the Ukrainian people 
worldwide. 


When UNA finds a need in the global 
Ukrainian community, they seek to 
fulfill that need immediately. Their ef- 
forts are deeply appreciated by their 
constituency, the American people, and 
government officials. Without UNA, 
the Ukrainian people and Ukrainian- 
Americans would be without a unified 
voice in the national and international 
arena, a benefit of which the value is 
immeasurable. I want to offer my sin- 
cere congratulations to the Ukrainian 
National Association on the occasion 
of its 100th anniversary. I wish the 
UNA success and good luck for the next 
100 years. Thank you, Mr. President.e 
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MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


e Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I 
would like to recognize and commend 
the Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America, 601 Horse Pike, Oaklyn, NJ 
08107, for being acknowledged by the 
National Aeronautics Space -Adminis- 
tration [NASA] for implementing—to 
the benefit of MS sufferers—a space-de- 
rived personal cooling system. 

The cool suit lowers body tempera- 
ture and alleviates MS problems with 
breathing, talking, and fatigue to pro- 
vide а better quality of life. 

The Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America has placed cool suits in more 
the 50 MS care centers in the United 
States. 

Additionally, the Multiple Sclerosis 
Association of America has sponsored a 
12-week, detailed study of the effective- 
ness of the microclimate system. 

The system, which consists of а head 
cap and a torso vest—the cool suit—is 
a spinoff from space technology. 

It regulates body temperature, with a 
cooling unit and pump. It can lower а 
patient's core temperature 1 degree 
Fahrenheit in 30 to 40 minutes, accord- 
ing to an NASA report. 

Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America founder, John Hodson, Sr., es- 
timates that more than 100,000 MS pa- 
tients will be able to get microclimate 
treatment. 

BENEFITS 

Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America members and their families 
enjoy the following services free of 
charge: 

Toll-free 24-hour hotline, patient edu- 
cation information and referral, and 
therapeutic equipment; 

Peer counseling, barrier-free housing 
facilities, and bimonthly newsletter; 
health resource panel, social and group 
activities, and public advocacy and 
support; and volunteer assistance and 
support groups. 

HISTORY 

Since 1970, Multiple Sclerosis Asso- 
ciation of America’s main thrust lies in 
the belief of people with MS helping 
people with MS. 

Cofounder Ruth Hodson, a MS pa- 
tient, created this unique self-help or- 
ganization with the goal of offering 
practical and knowledgeable advice 
and support to fellow MS'ers. 

Most of Multiple Sclerosis Associa- 
tion of America’s board of directors are 
MS patients. Yet, they have battled 
this disease to develop a successful, na- 
tional health care association dedi- 
cated to meeting the needs of others. 

Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America generated 513 million audi- 
ence public information impressions in 
1993 on television and radio nationally. 

Through these audience impressions, 
Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America received over 10,000 calls on 
its 1-800 nationwide hotline number. 
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By the year 2000, Multiple Sclerosis 
Association of America plans to con- 
struct 15 to 20 barrier-free apartment 
complexes across the country. 

The Multiple Sclerosis Association of 
America has brought great credit upon 
itself as an organization, its founder, 
John Hodson, Sr., its staff, and the 
thousands of volunteers Multiple Scle- 
rosis Association of America motivates 
and coordinates. 

Mr. President, this U.S. Senate rec- 
ognition of Multiple Sclerosis Associa- 
tion of America serves as a citation of 
excellence of the organization's aid to 
MS sufferers and the organization’s 
high reputation.e 


HOMICIDES BY GUNSHOT IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


ө Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to announce that during the past 2 
weeks, 37 people were killed by gunshot 
in New York City, bringing the 1994 
total to 153. 

Recently I received a letter from 
Frances E. Davis of Brooklyn, NY. Ms. 
Davis lost all three of her children to 
handgun violence. She asked that I 
continue to press for restrictions on 
handgun ammunition. 

In her letter, she wrote: 

We can no longer tolerate this destruction 
of human lives. I have lost all of my children 
(3 sons) to handguns. I commend you on your 
suggestion to impose a high tax on bullets. 
You said that guns do not kill people bul- 
lets do." You are absolutely correct. A gun is 
useless without bullets. 

We have to start putting human life before 
profits, Once a bullet kills someone no 
amount of money will ever bring them back. 
The NRA argues that the answer to crime 
and violence is not gun control, but getting 
tougher on criminals. Build more prisons. 
Lock up three-time felons for life. I argue 
that if we focus more on getting the illegal 
guns off the streets, and putting a high tax 
on ammunition for guns, the crime rate 
would drop. There is no other weapon that 
can cause the damage to human life, the way 
a gun can. Most crimes are committed with 
a handgun. They maim and kill countless in- 
nocent victims each year. 

Mr. President, we will probably ap- 
prove some version of the Senate- 
passed crime bill this spring. And we 
should. But this legislation will not 
end our crime problems. It may not 
even make an appreciable difference. 

Would the death penalty, mandatory 
minimum sentences, or ''three strikes 
and you're out" have saved Ms. Davis’ 
children? I do not know. But if the 
most insidious varieties of handgun 
ammunition had been more difficult to 
obtain, it might have made a difference 
for Ms. Davis' children—and for the 
thousands of others who died from gun- 
shots in the United States in 1993. 

I do hope that my colleagues will 
read the letter Ms. Davis sent to me 
and the Daily News article describing 
her tragic story. 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter 
from Ms. Davis and the July 7, 1993, 
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Daily News article about her be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

DECEMBER 15, 1993. 
Hon. DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, 
New York, NY. 

DEAR SENATOR MOYNIHAN: Thank you for 
your support of the Brady bill. There are 
about 200 million guns in America, about 67 
million of them handguns. There are an esti- 
mated 1.5 million guns in the hands of crimi- 
nals in New York alone. According to Hand- 
gun Control Inc. every year at least 24,000 
Americans are killed with handguns. 

We can no longer tolerate this destruction 
of human lives. I have lost all of my children 
(3 sons) to handguns. I commend you on your 
suggestion to impose a high tax on bullets. 
You said that guns do not kill people bul- 
lets do." A gun is useless without bullets. 

We have to start putting human life before 
profits. Once a bullet kills someone no 
amount of money will ever bring them back. 
The NRA argues that the answer to crime 
and violence is not gun control, but getting 
tougher on criminals. Build more prisons. 
Lock up three-time felons for life. I argue 
that if we focus more on getting the illegal 
guns off the streets, and putting a high tax 
on ammunition for guns, the crime rate will 
drop. There is no other weapon that can 
cause the damage to human life, the way a 
gun can. Most crimes are committed with a 
handgun. They maim and kill countless in- 
nocent victims each year. 

Mr. Moynihan what can I do as a mother 
who has lost 3 children to gun violence to 
help in the cause for stricter gun control? 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES E. DAVIS. 
[From the Daily News, July 7, 1993] 
BULLETS BURY HER THREE SONS—ONE BY 
ONE, VIOLENCE CLAIMED THEM ALL 
(By Schridan) 

A Brooklyn teenager who lost two brothers 
to gunfire himself died in a hail of bullets 
outside his grandmother's Bedford- 
Stuyvesant home yesterday. 

A 10-year-old girl who lived in the same 
building also was injured when two gunmen 
fired about 10 shots into a crowd enjoying 
the lunchtime sunshine on the sidewalk out- 
side the Tompkins Houses on Throup Ave. 

Police said Frank Davis, 18, of Sterling 
Place, Crown Heights, was shot in the chest 
about 12:20 p.m. He was pronounced dead at 
Woodhull Hospital. 

The injured girl, Yolanda McDowell, was in 
guarded condition at the same hospital with 
a bullet wound to her left cheek. 

Neighbors said Davis may have been the 
target of the shooting but police could not 
immediately confirm that. 

John Roldan, 27, said that on Monday 
night a youth with the street name Black 
was slashed in the face—apparently by 
Davis. 

"It's just retribution," he said, "And it 
ain't over yet, either.“ 

“This is really unbelievable," said the vic- 
tim's mother, Frances Davis. “1 cannot be- 
lieve that this can happen three times to the 
same family in the same housing complex. 
My son was 18. He never got into trouble. He 
never bothered anyone. He was my last 
child." She said her two other sons, 20 and 
22, were both shot within blocks of the latest 
incident, one in 1987 and the other in 1991. 

Diana Coachman, a parttime minister at 
St. Paul's Church of Christ, said she has 
lived in the Davis family's Sterling Place 
building for the last 32 years, and that Frank 
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Davis had frequently stayed at his grand- 
mother's Throop Ave., apartment. 

Scott Darden, 21 a resident of the Tomp- 
kins Houses, said he was standing out front 
with a group of about a dozen neighbors 
when two men sped up to the building in à 
blue Nissan Stanza and braked to a hard 
stop. 

The two jumped out and opened fire, appar- 
ently with 9-mm. handguns, Darden said. 

When I saw the guns, I ran back into the 
building," Darden said. 

The two gunmen jumped back into their 
vehicle and sped away, witnesses said. 

Police said they were hunting two men. No 
weapons were recovered, they said. 

McDowell's father, Gary Gates, 31, said he 
was lying on the couch in the family's third- 
floor apartment at the rear of the building 
when he heard the gunshots. 

"It sounded like it was coming from the 
rear," Gates said. "right away, I thought of 
my son who was at some PAL thing over 
there." 

But then, Gates said that his II-year-old 
son, Gary Jr., raced into the apartment to 
say that Yolanda had been shot. 

Gates said he found the girl standing іп 
shock up against the wall. 

“She couldn't talk," her father said. ‘‘Her 
tongue was swollen and she looked like she 
was having trouble breathing." 

He said he picked up the girl and started 
running toward the hospital. 

[From the Daily News, July 7, 1993] 
ELDEST MIDDLE—NOW BABY“ 
(By Alice McQuillan) 

Three coffins fit in the grave site Frances 
Davis bought in Cypress Hills Cemetery 
when her eldest son was murdered six years 


0. 

She never dreamed the plot would be need- 
ed again in November 1991, and now this 
week for the same terrible purpose: to bury 
another son shot to death in the same Brook- 
lyn neighborhood. 

"I bought it after Raleak got killed," said 
Davis, 43, "It was cheaper to get it for three 
than it was to get it for one. I never expected 
to use them again anytime soon. And I defi- 
nitely didn't expect to use them again for 
my other sons. I thought if anything, it 
would be те.” 

Some kind of awful order prevailed as 
Davis' three sons were all cut down, starting 
with the eldest boy, then the middle one and 
finally the youngest. 

ROBBER SLEW FIRST 

A robber got Raleak Saunders, 20, a sheet- 
metal worker who was engaged to be married 
and had earned 36 credits at Adelphi Univer- 
sity. Shot once in the stomach, he died June 
7, 1987. The alleged killer was arrested and in 
a later plea bargain served three and half 
years, Davis said. 

Andrew Saunders, 22, the middle son, was 
drifting in life and supposed to enter a com- 
puter training program. He allegedly got 
into an argument on Nov. 2, 1991, that cost 
him his life. Two gunmen shot him four 
times. He died 12 days later in Kings County 
Hospital. No one was arrested. 

Finally, Frank Davis, 18, his mother's 
"baby," fell to а hail of automatic gunfire 
outside his grandmother's apartment build- 
ing yesterday. His mother said he was de- 
pressed over losing his brothers. He dropped 
out of Eastern District High School and 
mostly stayed at home watching videos. 

TRIP TO FLORIDA PLANNED 


Frances Davis had planned to take him and 
other relatives on a trip to Florida this 
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weekend. Frank had enrolled in a General 
Equivalency Diploma program and was pre- 
paring to go into counseling, like his moth- 
er. 

Now, Davis said, she dreads returning to 
the same hospital where Andrew had lin- 
gered to identify the body of his brother. 

I'm angry. I'm angry with everybody 
right now.“ she said. “Тһе system, God, еу- 
erybody. God says that he doesn't put on 
anybody more than they can bear. But he 
took every single child that I had." 

With a lost look on her face, Davis sat yes- 
terday in her mother's apartment in the 
Tompkins Houses ín Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Five stories below, bullet holes pockmarked 
the steel front door where Frank fell. 

She pointed out the window to another 
brick building across the courtyard, where 
Andrew had been shot. Looking across 
Throop Ave., she pointed out the nearby 
Sumner Houses, where Raleak had been 
slain. 

Just feet from each other.“ she said. 

They didn't do drugs, they didn't drink," 
she said. '"There was no reason for them to 
hide anything from me. They didn't smoke 
cigarettes." 

Now losing the youngest, the one who still 
lived at home, has left Davis numb beyond 
comfort. 

"I don't know what I'm going to do," she 
said. "I feel very depressed. I've nothing to 
live for.“ 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ө Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to rise today 
and express my deepest admiration for 
the Ukrainian National Association 
[UNA]. This exceptional fraternal orga- 
nization, which is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary, embodies the very best of 
the Ukrainian-American community. 
Since 1884, it has worked to preserve 
and promote the culture, traditions, 
heritage, and pride of the Ukrainian- 
American community. From its hum- 
ble beginnings in 1894 with 13 branches, 
it has expanded to a total of 370 
branches in the United States and Can- 
ada. It has over $100 million in assets 
and over 66,000 members. 

The Ukrainian National Association 
sponsors а wide range of financial, edu- 
cational, cultural, social, and chari- 
table activities for its members. When 
Ukrainian immigrants had a hard time 
getting financial assistance in the 
United States, the Ukrainian National 
Association rose to fill the gap and pro- 
vide low-cost insurance and other fi- 
nancial necessities to the growing 
Ukrainian immigrant community. 

Today the UNA sponsors a number of 
important programs such as a retire- 
ment home for senior citizens, a chil- 
dren’s camp, and a sports camp. They 
provide over $120,000 in scholarships an- 
nual to its members. They publish 
the largest Ukrainian-language daily 
newspaper in the world and numerous 
books on Ukrainian culture. 

While this organization was founded 
to help Ukrainians living in the United 
Stats and Canada, it has never forgot- 
ten the needs of Ukrainians living in 
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Ukraine. They have assisted Ukrainian 
refugees during World War II and pro- 
vided assistance to the victims of natu- 
ral. disasters in Yugoslavia and Arme- 
nia. 

In 1992 the UNA founded the Ukrain- 
ian National Foundation to facilitate 
humanitarian and development рго- 
grams aimed at promoting democracy 
and free market institutions in 
Ukraine. Additionally, they supply 
text books and have sent teachers into 
Ukraine to teach English. 

I am proud of what the UNA has ac- 
complished for Ukrainian-Americans 
during the last 100 years. The UNA ex- 
tends itself into all parts of the 
Ukrainian community and reaches out 
to all age levels. It stands by its fami- 
lies with great compassion in times of 
need, and shares their joys in times of 
triumph. It instills pride in the genera- 
tions of today and preserves the 
Ukrainian-American heritage for the 
generations to come. 

Mr. President, on this occasion I 
offer my heart-felt congratulations and 
best wishes to the membership of the 
Ukrainian National Association. I have 
no doubt that their exemplary work 
will continue to help Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans and our Nation long into the fu- 
ture.e 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


ө Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer my  congratualtions to the 
Ukrainian National Association, which 
celebrates its 100th anniversary today. 
The UNA is the oldest and largest 
Ukrainian-American organization in 
the United States and has helped to 
preserve the cultural heritage of the 
Ukrainian-American community by 
providing financial support, and pro- 
moting educational and cultural pro- 
grams and publications. The UNA's ef- 
forts have become even more impor- 
tant as Ukraine faces the economic and 
political challenges of reestablishing 
itself as an independent nation. I wish 
to commend the UNA on its efforts 
over the past century, and I am certain 
that its work will continue to benefit 
Ukrainians well into the future. 

One of the Ukrainian National Asso- 
ciation's greatest contributions has 
been the financial support that it has 
provided to its 66,000 members nation- 
wide. The UNA has provided life insur- 
ance and mortgage for its members and 
retirement homes for senior citizens. It 
has also granted scholarships for 
Ukrainian-American students to con- 
tinue their education. Finally, the 
UNA has contributed greatly to the 
preservation of Ukrainian heritage in 
the United States through its chari- 
table contributions and assistance in 
the construction of Ukrainian churches 
and cultural centers. Such financial 
support has been invaluable in support- 
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ing needy individuals as well as in pre- 
serving the community as a whole. 

The UNA has provided further sup- 
port to the community through its 
publications and efforts to promote 
cultural exchange. The UNA currently 
publishes Ukrainian and English lan- 
guage newspapers, as well as numerous 
books on Ukrainian culture and his- 
tory. Much of this work has benefitted 
the people of Ukraine as well—the UNA 
has published works on various sub- 
jects to be used in Ukrainian schools. 
In addition, the UNA has acted as а 
bridge between the Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community and the people of 
Ukraine by promoting various cultural 
and educational exchange programs. 

The UNA's support for the people of 
Ukraine will continue to increase in 
importance as Ukraine works to build 
а democratic government and a strong 
free-market economy. Since 1990, the 
UNA has maintained a fund for human- 
itarian and technical assistance to 
Ukraine. It is also working in conjunc- 
tion with other organizations to pro- 
mote democracy there and has been а 
strong proponent of greater western 
support for the newly independent 
Ukraine. 

The support of the UNA and other or- 
ganizations is critical as Ukraine 
struggles to overcome the economic, 
political, and social difficulties that 
have arisen since its independence 
from the Soviet Union. Energy short- 
ages have caused a serious decline in 
industrial output and inflation has 
reached 60 percent per month. Further 
economic decline could jeopardize 
Ukraine’s ability to maintain a viable 
political and economic structure. Rela- 
tions with Russia have also been 
strained over such issues as control of 
nuclear weapons and treatment of the 
12 million ethnic Russians who live in 
Ukraine. Moreover, Ukraine faces the 
threat of social turmoil that could re- 
sult from the emerging secessionist 
movements within its borders. 

The problems that Ukraine and other 
fledgling democracies are facing can 
only be overcome if the international 
community continues to lend its sup- 
port. The Ukrainian National Associa- 
tion has played a pivotal role in build- 
ing this support through its efforts in 
the United States and Canada. I com- 
mend the UNA for the hard work it has 
done to accomplish its goals. Because 
of its efforts, United States-Ukrainian 
ties will grow even stronger and 
Ukrainians will receive the attention 
and support they need in order to build 
а more prosperous and democratic fu- 
ture.e 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to executive session to con- 
sider the following nominations: Cal- 
endar 622, Jesse L. White, Jr., to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission; and Cal- 
endar 697, Raymond J. Vogel, to be 
Under Secretary for Benefits of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed, en bloc, 
that any statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read, that upon confirma- 
tion, the motions to reconsider be laid 
upon the table, en bloc, that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s action, and that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

Jesse L. White, Jr., of North Carolina, to 
be Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

Raymond John Vogel, of West Virginia, to 
be Under Secretary for Benefits of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, for a term of 
four years. 


STATEMENT ON NOMINATION 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, I am pleased to rec- 
ommend to the Senate the confirma- 
tion of R. John Vogel of West Virginia 
to be the Under Secretary for Benefits 
at the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The Committee held a hearing on 
January 26, 1994, at which Mr. Vogel 
presented testimony to committee 
members. He also has responded to pre- 
hearing and posthearing questions, and 
completed the committee’s question- 
naire for Presidential nominees. After 
having reviewed all these materials, as 
well as the FBI report, I am satisfied 
that Mr. Vogel is suited to serve in the 
position for which he has been nomi- 
nated. On February 10, 1994, our com- 
mittee met to consider Mr. Vogel’s 
nomination and voted unanimously to 
recommend his confirmation to the full 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I would like to speak 
briefly about this nominee. 

As Under Secretary for Benefits, Mr. 
Vogel is afforded a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to share his experience in veter- 
ans programs, acquired through his 
many years of service to our Nation’s 
veterans. 

After having graduating from Wheel- 
ing College, Mr. Vogel served as a bat- 
tery clerk and an artilleryman in the 
U.S. Army. Shortly after leaving the 
Army, he began his career with the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

In over 25 years of VA service, Mr. 
Vogel has been a veterans claims ex- 
aminer, a legal consultant, and an edu- 
cation specialist here in Washington, 
DC, and an adjudication officer in the 
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regional offices in Portland, OR, and 
Washington, DC. In 1979, he became Di- 
rector of the Portland VA Regional Of- 
fice, and has also served as Director of 
the VA Regional Office in Philadelphia, 
as a Special Field Operations Rep- 
resentative in Baltimore, and most re- 
cently, as Director of the VA Medical 
Center in Bay Pines, FL. 

Mr. Vogel is in a unique position as a 
nominee for Under Secretary for Bene- 
fits, having held the equivalent posi- 
tion of Chief Benefits Directors in the 
Veterans’ Administration from 1985 to 
1990. 

By nominating Mr. Vogel to this po- 
sition, President Clinton has shown 
great confidence in his work and appre- 
ciation for his commitment to veter- 
ans. 

Mr. Vogel clearly understands the 
special obligation we have to those who 
have served our Nation in the armed 
services. As a veteran of the Vietnam 
era and as a distinguished, long-term 
career employee of VA, Mr. Vogel has 
served this Nation and this country’s 
veterans with honor and dignity. 
Among the many awards he has re- 
ceived throughout his career has been 
the Secretary of Veterans Affairs’ Dis- 
tinguished Service Award in 1990. 

In closing, I note that Mr. Vogel is 
being considered for the position of 
Under Secretary for Benefits at a time 
when the Veterans’ Benefits Adminis- 
tration is truly at a crossroad. This job 
brings with it significant challenges. 
Mr. Vogel is presented with an enor- 
mous opportunity to bring to bear a ca- 
reer’s worth of experience in veterans 
programs in order to meet those chal- 
lenges. 

I look forward to working with Mr. 
Vogel as he seeks to meet the chal- 
lenges faced by the Veterans’ Benefits 
Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
sume legislative session. 


MEASURE READ FOR SECOND 
TIME—S. 1807 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read S. 1807 for the second 
time. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1807) to guarantee individuals and 
families continued choice and control over 
their doctors, hospitals and health care serv- 
ices, to secure access to quality health care 
for all, to ensure that health coverage is 
portable and renewable, to control medical 
cost inflation through market incentives and 
tax reform, to reform medical malpractice 
litigation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I object 
to further consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XIV, the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 
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MEASURE READ FOR SECOND 
TIME—S. 1833 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read S. 1833 for the second 
time. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1833) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establishment 
of a voluntary long-term care insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I object 
to the consideration of that bill at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XIV, the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


—— ———— 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1994 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9 a.m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23; that following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be approved to 
date and the time for the two leaders 
reserved for their use later in the day; 
that there then be a period for morning 
business, not to extend beyond 10:15 
a.m., with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each, with 
the following Senators recognized for 
the time limits specified: With the first 
45 minutes of morning business under 
the control of Senator WALLOP, or his 
designee; Senator DODD for up to 5 min- 
utes; Senator FEINGOLD for up to 10 
minutes; and Senator HARKIN for up to 
8 minutes; that at 10:15 a.m., the Sen- 
ate resume consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, the balanced budg- 
et constitutional amendment, with de- 
bate controlled as provided for under a 
previous unanimous consent .agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1994, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:21 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
February 23, 1994, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate Febrüary 22, 1994: 
UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 


CHARLES H. DOLAN, JR., OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
PUBLIC DIPLOMACY FOR A TERM EXPIRING JULY 1, 1997. 
(REAPPOINTMENT.) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


JOHN M. DEUTCH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, VICE WILLIAM J. PERRY. 
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IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD, 
TO BE VICE COMMANDANT, U.S. COAST GUARD, WITH THE 
GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING: 


REAR ADM. ARTHUR E. HENN. 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD, 
TO BE COMMANDER, ATLANTIC AREA, U.S. COAST GUARD, 
WITH THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING: 


REAR ADM. JAMES M. LOY. 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD, 
TO BE COMMANDER, PACIFIC AREA, U.S. COAST GUARD, 
WITH THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING: 


REAR ADM. RICHARD D. HERR. 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD, 
TO BE CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. COAST GUARD, WITH THE 
GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING: 


REAR ADM. KENT H. WILLIAMS. 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
TO BE A PERMANENT COMMISSIONED OFFICER IN THE 
GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER IN THE REGULAR 
COAST GUARD: 


JOANNE MCCAFFREY. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAIN IN THE CHAPLAIN 
CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, 
SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED 
BY LAW: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


CAPT. ANDERSON BYRON HOLDERBY, ЈЕ. U.S. 
NAVY. - 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS OF THE MARINE 
CORPS FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL UNDER SECTIONS 624 AND 628 OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


MAJ. ARTHUR V. GORMAN, AR 
MAJ. WILLIAM R. MURRAY  УҒЯН 
MAJ. DANIEL W. SHUPE, INR 2 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS OF THE MARINE 
CORPS FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF 
MAJOR UNDER SECTIONS 624 AND 628 OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 


CAPT. STEPHEN J. GORZYNSKINTETETIM 
CAPT. MARK E. JAFFRYINTETETSAN 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS FOR RESERVE OF THE 
AIR FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 593 WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 8067 TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


PHILIP M. ЕЛЕР ТЕТЕ 
WILLIAM D. PAULSON ЕТКЕН 
FRANK J. РОКЕМАМ ЕТ 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


ROBERT E. MCQUIRE 727 

THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICE FOR RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDI- 
CATED, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 593. 


LINE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DAVID J. SA 

THE FOLLOWING PERSONS FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 593. 


RETIRED RESERVE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


ALVIN J. BUR 

KIRBY Н. CANNON ҒАН 

WILLIAM Н. CUNNINGHAM УҒЕН 
DAVID S. DENNIS ЕТЕ 

WALLACE R. FISHER, ТЕР ЕТЕТІН 
WOODROW S. GILLILAND, JR. ЕТЕ 
PHILIP ОвІТТЕМ ЕТЕТІН 

RICHARD K HERSOM УЯУ 
HOWARD A. LEDERER ЖЕН 
HOWARD Н. LEE ЕТТЕН 


EDWARD D. MENDENHALL урарга 
WILLIAM A. MILLIGAN ETE TEN 
CARL W. T. PERKINS, JE PETS TM 
JAMES R. PFEIFEHNTETSTITM 
FRANK V. PLIML, JR N 
ALAN W. PRICE ЕГЕН 
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JOHN M. ROSEN 
BARBARA SOLTESZETTETSE UM 
RICHARD D. TUNTLANDESTTETE UM 


PHILLIP D. YODERBETETETEM 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER IS RECOMMENDED FOR PRO- 
MOTION IN THE AIR FORCE RESERVE, UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 8366, 
MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL (NON-EAD), AND SEC- 
TION 1552, CORRECTION OF MILITARY RECORDS. 


RESERVE (NON-EAD) PROMOTION 
To be lieutenant colonel 
GROVER М. STEIN БУШ 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED NURSE CORPS OFFICER, TO BE 
REAPPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE LINE 
OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 
AMY J. ANDERSON 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED SUPPLY CORPS OFFICER, TO 
BE REAPPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE 
LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(A): 


To be lieutenant 
WILLIAM R. FENICK 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 
MICHAEL ROBERT ALESSI HERMANN FRANCISCO 


FRANCIS HARRY J. 
NIEDZWIECKI 

FREDRICK JENS NIELSEN 

HOWARD JOSEPH NUDI 

DAVID LEE NYGAARD 

THOMAS PATRICK ODOWD 

MELTON DOUGLAS 
PARHAM 

MICHAEL DALE PARKER 

STEPHEN EWELL PAYNE 

DANIEL JAMES PERKINS 

EVAN BRIX PIRITZ 

BRYAN LANCE 
PITAWANAKWAT 

CHRISTOPHER WALLACE 
PLUMMER 

VIVAN L. RAGUSA II 

RONALD REIS 

FRANK THOMAS 
ROCHEFORT 

MICHAEL PATRICK ROGERS 

JOHN ALLEN ROMERO 

MATTHEW PAUL ROONEY 

DANIEL LAWRENCE RUBIS 

KAREN MARIE RUPPE 

DANELLE T. SADOSKI 

DAVID LAWRENCE SALIGA 

JAMES JOSEPH SIERENS 

DAVID J. SILKEY 

KEVIN BARRY SIMPSON 

ISAAC N. SKELTON 

CLAY JAMES SNAZA 

JAMES VICTOR STAUFFER 
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JOHN GEORGE STEINER 

RICHARD EUGENE 
STOCKING 

CHARLES WILLIAM 
STOUDENMIRE 

LUIS CARLOS SUBIRATS 

JAMES LAMAR TAYLOR, JR. 

TODD CURTIS TEMPLETON 

THOMAS EDWARDD 
TEXLEY 

JAMES W. TODD 

MICHAEL CHARLES TROICI 

JEFFREY WILSON TROXEL 

LUTHER SOHMERFIELD 
TURNER 

LESLIE BRUCE VAN DAM 

IAN VALENTINE VATET 

PAUL LOUIS VILLAGOMEZ 

TRICIA ANN VISLAY 

CHARLES L. WALKER 

ROBERT J. WALKER 

KEITH ROBERT WARGEL 

WILLIAM MICHAEL 
WEHRMEYER 

DAVID FREDERICK WEIR 

KELLY RENAE WILSON 

JAMES ALFRED WINSHIP 

CHARLES THOMAS WOLF 

HOWARD EDWARD WOODS 

DAVID ARTHUR 
YOUNGBERG 

CARL L. ZEAK 

JOHN FRANCIS ZOLLO 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
PETER DOMINIC BERARDI DAVID WILLIAM LATHROP 


CHARLES LEE ALEY ІП 
JOSE PHILLIP ARAGON 
MARK ALLEN ARMSTRONG 
STEVEN JOHN ASHWORTH 
BRADLEY JON BAAS 
ROBERT E. BAKER 
SHERWOOD RAY BELANGIA 
DONALD CARL BENSON 
DAVID TEMPLE BEVERLY 
IV 
BRUCE MCCALL BICKNELL 
TIMOTHY JOHN BILLER 
TIMOTHY BROOKE BITZER 
BRIAN ROBERT BLACK 
PHILLIP ANTHONY BLACK 
KURT FRANK BOHLMANN 
BRETT FRANCIS BONIFAY 
MICHAEL EDWARD BOYLE 
GLENN RICHARD 
BRANDENBURG 
KEVIN SEAN BRENNAN 
SEAN PATRICK BRENNAN 
DAVID ROBERT BROWN 
THOMAS DAVID 
BRUMFIELD 
MICHAEL BUCHANAN 
CHRISTOPHER TODD 
BURKETT 
JOHN THOMAS BURNS 
PATRICK JEROME BURNS 
JON CHRISTIAN CANNON 
MICHAEL LEE CARRE 
DOUGLAS DALE CARSTEN 
CHRISTIAN ERIC 
CHRISTENSON 
SCOTT PARRISH COOLEDGE 
MICHAEL SELBY CRUDEN 
GLENN ALEXANDER 
CUNNINGHAM 
JAMES FRANCIS CUSICK, 
JR. 
WILLIAM JOHN DALY 
JEFFREY ALAN DAVIS 
JEFFREY ALAN DAVIS 
MARK JERALD DAVIS 
MICHEL DAVID VUILLERM 
DECOU 
BRUCE ALAN DEFIBAUGH 
MICHAEL ALBERTO 
DELAGARZA 
LOREN REA DESHON 
GERALD ANTHONY 
DILEONARDO 
WILLIAM ERIC DINE 
ROBERT EDWARD DREHER 
ш 
JEFFREY ROBERT DUNLAP 
STEVEN YOUNG FAGGERT 
TIMOTHY CRAIG FALLER 
JOSE LUIS FONTAN 
PATRICK CHARLES 
FULGHAM 
CARLOS EDUARDO GALVEZ, 
JR. 
EUGENE LEO GARBACCIO 
ш 
RICHARD E. GARDNER, JR. 
ROBERT NEIL GEIS 
KIMBERLY NMN GEORGE 
PETER CHARLES GILLIS 


GONZALEZ 

JOHN SCOTT GORMAN 

DOUGLAS WILLIAM GRANT 

MICHAEL SPITZER GREENE 

MICHAEL WAYNE 
HAIJSMAN 

SCOTT JOSEPH HALEY 

PAUL EARL HALL 

SCOTT SPEED HANDLER 

THOMAS ROGER 
HARRINGTON, JR. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK 
HARTMAN 

HOWARD JEROME HIGGINS 

GRANT RANDAL HIGHLAND 

EDWARD HILTON HILL 

DAN HUBERT HINZ, JR. 

DARREN ARTHUR HOBBS 

SCOTT MICHAEL HOGAN 

FRANK CORNELIUS 
HOLLAND III 

DAVID MICHAEL HONE 

PHILLIP GERARD 
HULLINGER 

GEOFFREY THOMAS 
HUTTON 

PETER ROSS JANNOTTA 

LEE MITCHELL JOHNSON 

LOWELL MORGAN JOHNSON 

WILLIAM EDWIN JONES, JR. 

FRANCISCO MIGUEL 
JUANCHE 

MICHAEL NMN KALACHMAN 

GREGORY ALFRED KALL 

JAMES ANDREW KASTLE 

BERNARD WILLIAM 
KASUPSKI 

SUSANNE GABRIELE KECK 

GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
KIYAK 

JAMES FREDERICK 
KOELTZOW 

JOHN HAROLD LAMB 

KENT SARGENT LEONARD 

JEFFREY MARC LEWIS 

JOSEPH W. LISENBY, JR. 

HANS PHILLIP LISKE 

PETER TERRENCE LISTON 

THOMAS MARTIN LUCAS 

KAREN ANN LYNCH 

JOHN ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD 

JOHN DAVID MALLEY 

WILLIAM ELWOOD MARPLE 

SCOTT MICHAEL 
MARQUARDT 

DANIEL THOMAS 
MASTERSON 

JOHN DOUGLAS MCGARRY 

JAMES VICTOR 
MCSWEENEY 

PHILIP WILLIAM MAEDE 

JOHN LOUIS MIHELICH III 

THOMAS ARTHUR MILLS 

FRANCIS MURPHY 
MOLINARI 

GARNER DOUGLAS 
MORGAN, JR. 

MICHAEL LEE MURPHY 

STEVEN J. MYERS 

PETER ROLAND NETTE 


DAVID LEATON BISHOP 
RICK LYN BLACK 
IAN HENRY BOHNE 
ARTHUR DAVID BUSSINERE 
SEAN ARTHUR BUTCHER 
GAIL CALANDRINO 
WENDY PAIGE CALLAHAN 
GORDON LEE CHRISTIAN 
CYNTHIA LOUGH 
CHURBUCK 
SUSAN ELIZABETH COBB 
CHARLES ROBERT CORDON 
GUY RAYMOND CORR 
JOSEPH GLENN DACQUISTO 
MARION WILSON DANIEL 
ROBERT JAMES DENTON 
WESLEY ALAN EANS 
CHARLES SCOTT ENGLE 
LOUIS JEROME FABBRI, JR. 
DAVID CHRISTOPHER 
FADLER 
KELLY SHARP FINCO 
THOMAS ELLIOTT FRIEND 
CORNELIUS MARTIN 
GUINAN 
CHARLES CROMPTON 
HEATON I 
JUAN JOSE HOGAN 
GRAHAM KENNETH 
JACKSON 
ERIK ONEILL JOHNSON 
LINCOLN JOSEPH IV 
STANLEY OLLIE KEEVE, JR. 
DANIEL SEAN LANN 


ш 
LYNN THERESE 
MACKOVICK 
MORALES FERNAND 
MALDONALDO 
DAVID HUSTON 
MCALLISTER 
ROBERT ALLEN MCCORD 
JACK LEON MONDAY 
FRANK WESLEY NAYLOR III 
WILLIAM ANTHONY 
OEFELEIN 
EDWARD AARON OKELLY 
WALTER JAMES ONESCHUK 
DWIGHT OWENS 
MELODIE STARR PALMER 
EUGENE F. PALUSO II 
BRADFORD T. PARKER 
CHERYL LEE PATLA 
TIMOTHY HOWA 
PFANNENSTEIN 
MICHAEL JAMES PREWITT 
MICHAEL SCOTT QUINLAN 
JOSEPH ROY ROBERT 
DONALD ALLEN RUDAT 
JEFFREY SCOTT SCHMIDT 
JANET SILVAND SHIRLEY 
KENNETH SCOTT SINDELAR 
MICHAEL WILLIAM 
STUDEMAN 
RONALD WADE THORNHILL 
ANDREW J. TUNNARD 
SEAN E. VARLEY 
TODD DENNIS WHITE 
DAVID JOSEPH WOFFARD 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE 
LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be ensign 


BRIAN R. DONOHUE 
BRIAN L. EDEN 
BRENT A. EDINGTON 
RALPH J. EPPLER 
RUSSELL J. FALLON 
MICHAEL G. FRYER 
KENNETH T. GILBERT 
HUGH A. GILLIAM 
THOMAS R. GIRON 
ROLANDO R. GOMEZ 
GLENN M. GRABOWSKI 
JAMES В. HANDLAN 
JOEL P. HARBOUR 
SCOTT A. HARRIS 
GARY R. HEWES 

TODD J. HOFACRE 
SCOTT D. HOGAN 
CORDELL D. HONRADO 
ROBERT D. JANEZIC 
AARON T. JOHNSON 
MICHAEL B. KALINA 
DAVID A. KELLER 
BRADLEY T. KIMBROUGH 
MARK D. KNUCHEL 
ERIC M. KOENIG 
TIMOTHY P. KOLLMER 
TIMOTHY J. LE DUC 
QUOC LE KHANH 
JAMES C. MACMURRAY 


EMILIO AGUSTIN 
SCOTT F. AKINS 
JULIO С. ARRIOLA 
CHARLES R. BAIER 
JEFFRY M. BAKER 
STEVEN P. BALTHAZOR 
MICHAEL J. BARETELA 
GREGORY D. BEASLEY 
STEWART W. BEITZ 
CORY S. BIRKEMEYER 
MICHAEL K. BLECH 
DOUGLAS E. BLUE 
LANCE L. BOOTH 
WADE M. BRANDT 
JAMES L. BROOME 
CHRISTOPHER J. BUBASH 
KEITH A. BURKHARDT 
DARIN A. CHAMBERS 
JEFFREY L. CIMA 
JOSEPH T. CLEMENTS II 
CHRISTOPHER J. 
CLEMMENSEN 
RICHARD F. CONDON 
BRETT T. COOKE 
CHRISTIAN J. COOKE 
WILSON V. CURLEE, JR. 
MICHAEL B. DESMOND 
JOSE E. DIAZ 
DAVID D. DICKSON 
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MICHAEL K. MANNING 
JOSEPH А. MASAR 
JEFFREY A. MCBRAYER 
CAREY B. MEADORS 
TROY A. METCALF 
FRANCIS J. MILLS 
CHRISTOPHER A. NEWTON 
LARRY J. NORTH 

PAUL E. PIPER 

JOHN A. PRICE 


DOUGLAS D. SOULTZ 
WILLIAM C. STARK 
JEFFREY S. STEGER 
ROBERT E. STRAIGHT П 
WILLIAM A. STRENGER 
ERIC D. STURGILL 
DAVID G. THOMAS 
MICHAEL R. TOEPPER 
RANDOLPH J. TUPAS 


ERIC G. PUTMAN MICHAEL М 
BRIAN M. REED VAILLANCOURT 
DANIEL P. RODGERS MICHAEL L. 
BRIAN D. ROSCHEN VANDERBIEZEN 


DEAN A. VANDERLEY 
THOMAS D. VANDERMOLEN 
SCOTT R. VENTON 

ELISEO A. VILLAFUERTE 
SHAWN A. WADHAMS 
DENNIS L. WHITE 
ANTHONY B. WILHAM 
DAVID BOHUI YI 

PETER D. ZOHLEN 


SCOTT В. SEAL 
CHARLES W. SEBRELL 
CHRISTOPHER H. SHEA 
TIMOTHY J. SHELL 
JOHN R. SIEKIERSKI 
JEFFREY A. SMITH 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be commander 


CHARLES OLIVER BARKER VINCENT S. SHEN 
STEPHEN FREDERI HANSEN RONALD EARL SMITH 
FREDERICK EDWA 

MILLARD 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
wee TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 

1: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant commander 
DAVID F. KLINK 


CHARLES FRANK J. EVELYN LYNNETTE LEWIS 
BAXTER GREGORY JOHN MARTIN 
DAVID TANKSLEY BUTLER WAYNE ZIMMER MCBRIDE 

DAVID О. CHILDERS, JR. DARRYL MONCEAUX 


JAMES J. CHUN DONALD L. NICHOLS 


PAUL R. COLAVINCENZO FARRELL D. PIERSON 
JAMES CSYBASTIAN DUNN MICHAEL C, УАМТОҮІ, 
JOHN ROBERT FEENEY JOSE JUAN VINCENS 
RICHARD ERIC HAWKINS ROBERT MARCUS WAH 
TIMOTHY 8. HINMAN GLENN ZAUSMER 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE 0.8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant 


ROBERT A. ALONSO MICHAEL D. MCBETH 
ALEXANDER C. CHAVEZ THOMAS К. MOORE 

EDWARD B. JORGENSEN PHILIP SCHOENFELD 
STEPHEN С. MARTIN CLIFTON WOODFORD 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COMMANDER IN THE 
SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
LISA SUSANNE DOWNING 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
ТНЕ SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT ТО 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 
SUPPLY CORPS 


To be lieutenant 


DANIEL LOUIS ALLEN ROGER DEAN LORD 
JAMES JEROME ANDERSON MARSHALL LEE MASON Ш 
DAVID CRAIG BEAGAN KENNETH TAYLOR 
KENNETH JEFFREY NATIONS 
BROOMER GERALD WAYNE NORBUT 
HAYLEY ANNE BUETTNER BRUCE AARON ROLL 
STANLEY RAY BUSH EDWARD KEAR SHUMAN 
STEPHEN CABIROY DOUGLAS MICHAEL 
EDWARD ALAN DEMPSTER THOMPSON 
JOSEPH FRANCIS DUNN DAVID JAY TRETTEL 
WENDY COPE FEWSTER SCOTT RAYMOND 
EDWARD PATRICK HALEY VANDERMAR 
ROBERT DAVID HECK DENNIS GERARD VANVEEN 
JOHN EDWARD HICKS MICHAEL JOHN WILSON 
ALEXANDER CLIFFORD JAMES PAUL WINCELOWICZ 
LEVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTIONS 531 AND 
SSB). 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
WILBURN CLARKE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S, NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY. PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


CHRIS ATKINS RACHEL М. SILVER 
MICHELLE ANN CLARITY KEITH Е. SYKES 
DAWN DENISE RICHARDSON 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICERS, ТО ВЕ RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE CIVIL EN- 
GINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B); 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


MATTHEW LANCE EARLY MICHAEL DAVID 
WILLIAM ERNEST HOWE III WILLIAMSON 
JOSEPH JERALD 

MCCONNELL III 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S, NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531; 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
GEOFFREY EDMOND JOSEPH BERNARD MATIS 


BURLEY ROLAND ANTHONY MINA 
DAVID RICHARD VAN THIHONG NGUYEN 
BUSTAMANTE ELVIN RONALD NUNES III 
DARRYL KENT CREASY MATTHEW ALBERT 
GORDON BLAINE FOX RINDFLEISCH 
ROBERT JOSEPH GALLEN 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 
AND 5582(B): 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


SHAWN THOMAS CULLEN BARRY A. MAXON 
PETER E. HANLON MARKO MEDVED 
TIMOTHY R. MARKLE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10. UNITED STATES 
CODE. SECTION 531: 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


DONNA JANE FORBES MICHAEL ANDREW MINER 
GEORGE ALAN FRANTZ PAUL JOSEPH 
GREGORY JAMES GORMAN VANDENBERG 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE CIVIL ENGI- 
NEER CORPS OF THE U.S, NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 531 AND 5582(B): 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be ensign 
DAVID E. GUSTAFSON 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED 0.8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
SECTION 531: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


KEITH LOUIS BRAU PATRICK MICHA 
PAMELA ELLEN CHARTIER MCCARTHY 
DIANE LYNNE HENNIG THOMAS EDGAR MIRO 


CHRISTOPHER DAVID JUNG MICHAEL TIMOTHY 


ROBERT CHRISTOPH KLANT PALMER 
DEAN WALKER LEECH NEIL ADAM SHEEHAN 
LINDA JOYCE LOFTON LINDA ELIZABETH YOUNG 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT ТО 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be commander 
GLENN BARTON POLLOCK 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10. UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 
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DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


TIMOTHY GAYLO 
BATTRELL 
DAVID WILLIAM GLYNN 


CRAIG HUGH MULLETT 
LEE EDWARD NIEMEYER 
BENJAMIN TY PO, JR. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


BRUCE A. BEGOTKA KEVIN THEODORE 
WENDY MAY BORUSZEWSKI — KALANTA 
BARBARA HICKS BROWN ROBERT LOUIS KAUFMAN 
ROBERTO JOAQUI CABASSA 8 . LEUNG DA 
TED а Ie АШ ОҢЫ FRANKLIN MILLER 
RICHARD PAUL CAMPBELL PE HOC MITTON 
KEITH MONTGOMERY COE 
JEFFREY DONALD DAY tent geen 
SCOTT ALBERT OLSON 
МАНЯҚАНЫ CARL ERIK OPSAHL 
DELOREYLYTLE ROURKE OIRA 
SUSAN KAY DEPAS 5 
CHARLES ROBERT RONALD ALLEN SABINS' 
FAHNCKE CARLOS JAVIER SANTIAGO 
CLAYTON ANTHONY PAUL EDWARD SCHLEIER 
FINLEY KAREN FERN SHELBURNE 
KEVIN FRANCIS FLYNN RANDOLPH RICHA 
ELIZABETH BOWLE GASKIN STANTON 
CHESTER B. GAUSS III WILLIAM CHRIS VOCKROTH 
JAMES DOUGLAS HOAG BRIAN DOUD WATKINS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be commander 
ELIZABETH K. HOLMES 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE MEDICAL 
SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
CHRISTOPHER ALAN BLOW 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS. TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY. PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


DALE PAUL BARRETTE JAMES В, LINDSEY 

KENNETH ALAN COLE JULIE ANN LONG 

THOMAS BRUCE CULLEN PATRICK SHWAN MALONE 

MICHELLE M. CWIKLINSKI AMY RUTH MAUPIN 

DAIDRIAN CELESTE DAVIS MICHAEL JOHN MEDINA 

DANIEL JOS DELAURENTIS ELIZA 

STEVEN LEON GEARY MONTCALMMAZZILLI 

PERRY ROBERT GEHRMANN LESLIE ALEENE MOORE 

JERRY CURTIS GILLAND STEVEN MACK PRESLEY 

RACHEL DOROTHY CARON LEE SHAKE 
HALTNER CAROL JAN SOLOMON 

BEVERLY JILL HAYSLETT DAVID RUSSELL J, STREET 

JAMES DOUGLAS VERONICA MARI SULLIVAN 
HELLAUER STEPHEN ALLEN 

MICHAEL NELSON HENDEE THORNTON 

STEVEN LEE KEENER SHERYL LYNN 

JUNIUS MCCOY LEWIS WASHINGTON 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE KE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY. 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
PAUL JOSEPH BROCHU ALBERG YOUNG WONG 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


PIA SERMONIA BOSTON STUART LESLIE MURDOCK 
KARI ANN BUCHANAN JO ANN REED 

ALFRED JOSEPH CIUZIO CORAZON DINGLAS ROGERS 
JOHN LEROY CRAPO JAMES EDWARD ROMINE 


LINDA MARIE DOWDY 

DARWIN GENE GOODSPEED 

EDWARD THO 
MOLDENHAUER 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE 


LAURA LEE RUBISON 
MARK JOSEPH STEVENSON 
GINA FAY TROTTER 
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MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be ensign 
DONOVAN ROY LAWRENCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


CHRISTIE MC APPLEQUIST PAULA MARIA JONAK 
MARY LOU BAKER MARY DEBRA KEENAN 
ALLISON RENE BEATTY TRISHA CORRINE MARTIN 
TERRY VINCENT BOLA GERARD HUGH MOHAN 
ANN М. CAMPBELL LAURA ELLEN PISTEY 
DEBRA POOLE CARTER MICHAEL GEORGE PRINGLE 
DAWN MARIE CAVALLARIO VANESSA MARIE SCOTT 
JACQUELINE DAWN COLE THEODORA LORENE SHORT 
DEBORAH ANN CURREN LISA KARINE STENSRUD 
ELIZABETH ANN DANIS KIMBERLY ANN 
BRENDA DAVIS SZYMANSKI 
CONSTANCE JEAN EVANS LYNN JOAN VOGELGESANG 
DEANNA L. FALLS KIMBERLY JE 
DEBORAH DENISE WHISENHUNT 

GREGORY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


ANIBAL LUIS ACEVEDO HEIDI CARRBRECHTER 
DANIEL CHARLES CELESKI JOSEPH DIVINO 

KRAIG ALAN MITCHELL KARIN ELISABETH WARNER 
ALAN S. WHEELER HILARY VALENTINE WONG 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER THE APPROPRIATE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AND THOSE OF- 
FICERS IDENTIFIED BY AN ASTERISK FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, PROVIDED 
THAT IN NO CASE SHALL THE OFFICERS BE APPOINTED 
IN A GRADE HIGHER THAN INDICATED. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 


RUDY C. ABR 
WARREN О. АВВАНАМ УН 
MARC E. АВӨНІНЕ ЕТ 
EDWARD АСЕУЕРО УЖН 
PAUL C. АСКЕКМАМ ЖҰЖ 
ALAN W. ACKLEY ЖУН 
DARRELL Е. АРАМ5 72 УЖЕ 
GLENN E. АПАМ УЖЕ 
JERRY L. АГАМ  ЖУЖН 

JOHN P. АРАМЗ ЯН 
NORMAN В. ADAMSETTETEM 
RORY D. ADAMSEEZETENN 
DONALD J. ADAMSONESZETEN 
CARL W. АСАН ЖУН 

DELANE A. ABANG АСОВЕ 
WILLIAM M. AHNENETZETSMI 
JOHN J. ARE 

SEAN Р. ALANDETZETEMI 
ANDREW B. ALDERSONETTETZSN 
MARK В. Аловснр Уа 
BRUCE C. ALEXANDER УЯН 
RENITA D. ALEXANDER 
JEFFERY С. LER 
LEROY ALFRED 
DONALD L. АЛЕМИ 
LARRY D. ALLE 
STEVEN R. ALLE 
KEITH R. ALFoR R 

JOHN V. ALLISON, IF 
DONATO J. ALTOBELLI, UN 
GARY T. AMBARIANESTETEM 
JOHN м. АмвІМЕР ЖЕТЕН 
RICHARD E. ANAYAETTETZSM 

LEE C. ANDERSENESZETEMI 
ARTHUR H. ANDERSON JE. ЕТЕ 
CRAIGEN B. ANDERSONEZZETENN 
CYNTHIA G. ANDERSONETZETZMI 
DAVID L. ANDERS 
MICHAEL P. АМБЕНБОМ ЯН 
NICHOLAS W. АЧРЕКЗОМ ЖУЗ 
ROGER М. ANDERSON, ҮН. ЖТ 
WARREN M. ANDERS 
JOHN M. ANDRRAN ЖУЗ 
STEVEN R. ANDREWSBTTETENN 
ROBERT К. AN 1ũ 


MARY L. ANTALEKESZETSMI 
JEFFERY S. ANTE 227 


EDWARD L. ANTOINE, ЕТЕУ 
EDWARD R. APPLE 
MICHAEL б. ARCHUL 
MATTHEW Н. ARENMS 
RAYMOND F. ARIASETTETEM 


JEFFERY M. АККЕЛ УНИ 
DIANNE АВМОМ ЕС 

WALTER S. ARMSTRONG ЕГЕН 
MICHAEL W. ARNOLD EZZETSM 
FREDERIC М. АККЕМОА УНИИ 
STEVE ASHEREEZETEMI 

JEFFERY Н. АЗНМОНТН ЖУР 
STEVEN M. ATKINS ЖӨН 
TIMOTHY J. AUERETZETEME 

AMIN C. AUR ЕУ 

OMER F. АУВТІК УН 

DEREK W. АУАМСЕ ЖҰЖ 
RANDEL L. АУЕВЕТТ ТУТИ 
BRADLEY J. AYRESEZTETEM 
JOHN W. AYRES ХӘ. ТЕТЕ 
MICHAEL К. BABCOCK EZZETSNN 
TERESA R. ВАВЕНӘ УН 
MARK N. ВАСКМАМ УЖ 
DIONISIO М. R. BADANA Ә.Е ЕТТЕН 
RAYMOND М. BAD 
MARK A. ВАССЕТТ ЖИ 
CHRISTOPHER J. ВАСМАТ ЖЕУ 
RICHARD J. BAGNELLEZTETSN 
DAVID M. ВАП БҮРУ 
MATTHEW К. BAILEY ЖЕН 
PENNY H. BAILEY EEE 
RICHARD M. BAILEY PRSTOM 
DANIEL Е. BAD 

ERIC L. ВАІЧТЕН 7 

DAREN A. ВАКЕН ТЕТ 
JEFFREY A. ВАКЕН УЖНИ 
MARK A. ВАКЕН ЖЖ 
RAYMOND N. ВАКЕН ЖИН 
ROBERT R. BAKER, FR 
SUSAN J. ВАКЕН ЕГЕН 

JAMES J. BALDRIGH 7217Ж 
JOHN W. BALLENTINE, JR ЕТТЕН 
LANTZ В. BALTHAZAR ШЕГШЕ 
THOMAS J. BALTUSKONIS ПЕТИ 
TODD C. BANGERTERETZETEMI 
STEPHEN P. BANGHARTETTET EN 
SID P. BANKSEZZTETSMI 

DAVID W. BANTON ЖИН 
CESIDIO V. BARBERIS, ӘК. ЕУ 
GREGORY S. BARCLAYETZEZSMI 
CHARLES Т. BAR 
GARY D. BARMOREEZTETEMM 
DRUIE D. BARNARD ІП ЖУН 
DONALD R. ВАВМЕЗ  УЖУЖН 
JAMES B. BRN 
MICHAEL J. ВАВМЕЗ УИ 
RUSSELL C. ВАВМЕЗ УИ 
MICHAEL В. ВАҺМВТАВГЕЯ ЖУН 
KEITH R. BARON ТИН 
THOMAS J. ВАВНАПЕ УЖЕ 
GARY M. BRARRHRTT 
LARRY P. BARROWSEZZSTZNN 
BRYAN D. BARTELSESZETEMI 
CRAIG M. BARTLETT PRSTOM 
DANIEL W. BARTLETT, Ә.Е ЕТЕН 
KEITH B. BARTSCHEZZSZEMI 
PHILIP D. ВАЗ БУТИ 

JEFFREY J. BASSALINHISZETSN 
WILLIAM L. BASSE 

HOSEA BATTLES, JR. ТЕТЕ 
DANIEL D. BAUMANN ТН 
ROBERT A. BEARDSLEEETTETZNN 
JOSEPH D. ВЕСКЕБ ТЕУШІ 

JOHN R. BECKHAM, ЈК. 
ERNEST Р. BECKLE УН 
BARTON L. ВЕСКМЕІ ЖУ 
BERNICE В. BECKWITH ЖУР 
CHARLES R. BECKWITH УИ 
MICHAEL б. EDA 
THERESA A. ВЕОМАВЕК УЖЕ 
STEPHEN P. BER 
JOHN M. вы УИ 

LARRY D. ВЕІ 87570 

DAVID M. BELLAMY ЖТЕН 
CLYDE T. BRLLN УИ 
DAVID C. BENDALLESSETENN 
ALLEN J. ВЕМЕРТЕЛ УР 
DENNIS К. BENHOFFETTETZMI 
MELANIE G. ВЕМНОРҒР УЯН 
VANESSA G. ВЕЧЕН 
JAMES G. BENNE 

RODGER R. ВЕХМЕТТ УВУ 
BRYAN J. ВЕМВОМ ЖИН 
GREGORY J. ВЕМТІКҮ ТИН 
BRUCE A. BENYSHEK ЖҰЖ 


JOSEPH E. BER 
WARREN Н. BERNARD ЖҰР 
RAMOS SERGIO J. BERNIEHETZETSNN 
LAURA A. BERRY PRETA 

MICHAEL R. BERRY EN 
RICHARD B. BERRY ЖУН 

MARK A. BERTHOLF ТИН 
ROBERT J. вевтімор ята 

ERIC Н. ВЕЗТИ 

ROGER Н. BEUSCH PRSTIMA 
WILLIAM В. ВТАСІ ЖӨН 

CARLO A. ВІАСІМ ЖУН 

FRED T. вгртхр ӨН 

ADAM R. BIGELOW ЕТЕ 

JIM с. BIGHAM, IN 
SANDRA R. BIGNELLETTETSM 
GERARD A. BIGOSETTETAME 

SHAWN D. BIRLINGMAIRETZETSME 
GUILLERMO A. BIRMINGHAMETZETEME 
ROBERT S. БІНМЕҮР ЕУЕН 

CARLEE A. ВІЗНОР 273 
REMMINGTON G. BISHOP, 


 ХХХ-ХХ-... 


STEPHEN М. БІЗНОР БИ 
DOUGLAS N. BISSELLETTETENNE 
ERIC B. BON 
DOUGLAS S. BLACK PASTAM 
DAVID H. BLACKBURN ЖЕН 
KENNETH N. BLACKBURN ЖУН 
MARK S. BLACKBURN УЗ 
FRANCINE В.АСКМОМ УН 
KEITH G. в.АскУЕІЛ  УЖН 
CINDY L. ВАТИ 
ARTHUR L. BLA 
HOWARD R. В1,АКЕ51,ЕЕ ТИН 
DARRYL W. BEAN 
ANDREW P. BLOOM ЕИ 
DIANA MARIE BOE 
BRYAN J. BODNERETZETZME 
ANDREW P. ВОЕКІ АСЕ УР 
CHRISTOPHER B. ВОНЧЕ ЖУЖН 
J. ROBERT BOSS 

TODD A. BOLGER 757 
PATRICK J, BOLIBRZUCHETEETENN 
DONALD T. BOLLINGETZETZM 
JEFFREY J. BONAVITAETTETONN 
CHRISTINE K. BONNIKSENEZZETS 
GLENN р. BONTLY ЖУН 
DAVID L. BOON ЕН 
DOUGLAS J. BOONE ЖИН 
TERRY м. BO 
TIMOTHY L. Bo 
KENNETH E. BO 
DAMON к. BOOTH ЕТ 

MARK E. ВООТН ӘҢ 
CHARLES E. BOOTON Таң 
SCOTT J. вокс УФ 

ANN L. BORGMANN ЖУН 
JOHN К. BORLAND У 
PHILIP A. BOSSERT, JF УГ 
DELBERT D. BO N 
ARMAND D. BOUDREAU, JR. PETIA 
FRANK S. BON 
JAMES К. BOURESSABTTETSMN 
ERIC A. BOWENEETETENM 
CHARLES T. BOWMAN ЖҰЗ 
WALKER Н. BOWMAN IV 
JEFFREY Р. ВОУБЕҢЕ ЕТЕН 
STEVEN Н. BOD 

DAVID L. BER 
GREGORY T. ВОҮЕТТЕР ЕУШН 
JOHN E. BOYLEETTETSM 

ROBERT k. BOYLESETZETEMI 
PHILIP С. BRADLEYIBETTETEN 
WILLIAM S. BRADSHAWETTETZMI 
STEVEN W. BRAO 
JEFFREY C. BRALE УЖЕ 
MARK S. BRANDT РГӘ 

JOHN в. ВКАМІМ ӨТЕН 

BARRY D. BRANNON УИН 
ROBERT К. ВНАММОМЁ 757 
DENNIS A. BRATEN УИ 
CRISMON A. ВВАҮМАМЁ2 УЖЕ 
EDWARD A. ВВЕРВЕМЧЕБ ҰН 
ANNE Е. BRELAND УҰИ 
TIMOTHY К. BRELANDESZETZNES 
DANIEL J. BRETTETZETZNN 

PAUL М. BRICKER, IN 
TONJA M. ВЕІСКНООВЕ ЖЖ 
JOHN W. BRIDGEETTETENN 
AARON C. BRIDGEWATERESZETSMI 
HARRY BRIESMASTER ІІБ ЖУН 
KEVIN W. BNS 
MATTHEW R. BRH 
CHARLES F. BRN 
LINDA L. BRH 
ROBERT ESLEY BRODERICHETTETS 
CHRISTOPHER D. ВКОрКІМ ЕТИ 
FREDERICK A. BROMLEY ШЕУ 
DANIEL Р. BRONSON PRESTEM 
LYNN D. BROOME УН 

PAUL В. BROTEN PASTAM 
ARTHUR J. BROWN ПІ ЖУ 
BETTY J. RW ТЕ 
DANIEL P. BROWN ETE 
JAMES H. BROWN ІП ЕУ 
JAMES R. BROWNETZETEM 
LAWRENCE R. BROWN УЖЕ 
SHIRLEY Н. RO .Wꝗ]M 
TERRY L. BROWN ETE TW 
WILLIAM R. BROWN, ПЕ ТЕН 
JOHN о. BROWINING, пр ЖЕН 
ROBERT М. BRUDERETZETZNN 
SCOTT A. ВКОМВАССНЕ Т ЕТИ 
NANCY G. BRUNSKOLEESTETEMI 
JAMES L. BRTAN 
LESLIE M. BRYANTETTETSM 
JAMES К. BRYDON УН 
CHARLES E. BUCHANAN Е ТЕУ 
ROBERT S. BUCKLANDETEETZSMI 
SHARON A.W. BUCKLEY PRSTOM 
TIMOTHY R. BUCKNER ЕИ 
MARVIN G. BUEL ХБ. ЖЕТЕН 
ROBERT S. BUERKLEBVTETZNME 
JAMES Е. BUGLEWICZ  ЖУЯН 
MARK A. BUKER PRSTOM 

DAVID W. BULLOCK ИН 
ROBERT W. BULLOCK PRSTOM 
RICHARD J. BURGESSETTETENNI 
TIMOTHY S. BURKE PRASTAM 

LEE C. ВОВКЕТТЕ ЯН 
вАМрҮР.ВИуНКЕТТ ЖУЖН 
GREGORY J. BURN 
DAVID A. BURROWS. ЖОЖ 
DAVID R. BUR 
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GREGORY A. BUTTERFIELD SSG RUSSELL D. COLLINS DD JEFFREY L. DERRICK BESTE TENE 
CALVIN C. BUD NANCY L. CoD LLOYD D. DESERISY PREN 
KYLE F. BYARD 70 ROBIN в. coπ B38 MABRY J. DESORMEAUX, JR. ESSE ТӘНЕ 
ROBERT M. BYRNE ЁЁ 7208 MICHAEL В. COMPTON 579 NICHOLAS L. DESPORT BSS 
JAMES К. BYR RICHARD G. CONANT, ФЕН THOMAS E. DESSERT ЕТИ 
NELSON CABOT, AN FERNANDO X. CONEJO, 7298 JAMES E. DETEMPLE 7208 
EDWARD A. CABRERA ,ЁЎР@ am JAMES L. OR BILLY в. DETRICK PASTAM 
KIRK L. CAKERICE 57208 DARRYL W. СОМ ЕҮ, ФОН ROBERT E. DEVANEY 75708 
JAMES D. CALDWELL ESSET NM HARRY W. CONLEY ANDREW J. DRI 
STEVEN C. САЛ, ФОН LEE D. CONN, fe WALTER I. DIAZ, ESTAM 
DANIEL J. CALLAN ESTAM JAMES P. CONRAD 7729 MICHAEL S. A. DIBB. 7570 
DAVID M. CALLIS ESSE em JOSEPH CONRAD, III ESSET ON MARK W. DIBRELL 76720 
WILLIAM E. CAMERON, Б ЖЕ WILLIAM T. CONSHUE ЖӘЕ JAMES A. DICE EXE SY em 
NORMAN б. САМР. THOMAS N. СОМТОВ, ТӘШ TRACY S. DICKINSON, 5708 
OTIS J. CAMPBELLESTSSTOM MARK J. CONVERSINO 708 MARK E. DIF FORDERN 
PHILLIP W. CAMPBELL ETSSSENE GREGORY Р. СООК, ФИН TIMOTHY L. рІсмАМ, 5729 
WALTER CAMPBELL КИН SUZZANE E. СООК, ӘУЕН FREDERICK D. DILLARD III ЕЕЕ 
MARIANO C. CAMPOS, N. DAVID P. COOLEY ESTAM JAMES D. DINEEN PASTAM 
PATRICK E. CANNON 7298 TIMOTHY в. COOLEY ES? Tem ROBERT N. DIONNE, ES? 72M 
CANTOR ххх-хх-... | PATRICIA К. СООМВЕН, 757298 МАНКА.ГІРАрРУА, ӘУЕН 
PETER C. CAN WI TERRANCE M. COONEY 75720 MARC К. DIPPOLD ESSET em 
RICHARD б. CAPLETT 70 JOHN B. COR STEVEN W. ПІТМЕН,Е 7288 
TIMOTHY J. CARETTI EST УНИ JOHN R. ER DAVID M. DITO, 57298 
MICHAEL J. CAREY 757298 ROBERT W. COO FER DAVID S. DBT 
PATRICK T. CAREY 77208 MATTHEW B. СОРР.7 57 BRADLEY Е. рорр 57298 
FRANCIS X. CARILLO, JR. ИИ KIMBERLY J. CORCORAN 570 MICHAEL A. DODDS, DDD 
STEPHEN R. CARLSON ЕУ DANIEL CORNELL ESSE ЕН JAMES D. рорвом, ЖЕН 
MICHAEL К. CARNEY 7 JOHN P. CORNETT ПЕТЯ GARY L. DOMBROSKIE, ФУ 
MICHAEL L. CARPENTER Б ЖУР NORMAN M. CORTESE, ESSET NN ANTHONY R. DOMINICE, ESTAM 
ROBERT К. CARPENTER, JR. BTE TNI PATRICIA L. Oo TERY L. DONELSON ESTAM 


JOHN F. RR 
PHILLIP M. AR R ТӘШ 


MICHAEL W. РОММЕІЛІ,Ү. 
MAUNDY P. рОМОРВЛО, ЖӨН 


DAVID L. CARRAWA W JERRY R. COUICK ххх-хх-... | MATTHEW P. ONO VAN 
JOSEPH M. CARRIERE ТЕТЕ MICHAEL P. COULTER ESSA RICHARD J. DOPIERALA ӨТ 
JAMES S. CARROLL ЕГЕН JOHN L. COWAN 57 RONALD E. DORN, ЖУН 
JEFFREY L. CARSON ЕТТЕН FREDERICK L. COWELL ЖЕТЕН KENNETH К. DORNER, 76708 
JOHN R. CARTER, ЈК. CHRISTOPHER L. COX 757298 MATTHEW J. DORSCHEL 77208 
MARK A. CARTER ЁРЕ GREGORY L. S “e LEO M. DORSEY ФЕН 
MICHAEL L. CARTER ӘУЕН ROBERT E. CRAIG, JR. ТЕТЕ DANIEL C. DOD 
PRENTICE Н. CARTER 708 ARTHUR W. CRAIN, 57 JOHN н. DOT 

RICHARD К. CAREER WILLIE D. RA] C DDD 

CHARLES L. CARTERET D DANA A. СВЕАВҮ, УН EDDIE С. DOUGLAS. 

RALPH D. CARTWRIGHT ESTAM MICHAEL L. RRR RANDALL L. DOUGLASS BOW va 
VICTOR Е. CASALAINA ЖӨН JOHN R. СКЕММАМ ЖӨН TERRANCE S. DOVE, ETT TON 
CHARLES E. CASIAS 57 KEVIN D. CRENWELGE ЛӘ DAVID A. DOWNER, ЖУР 
DAVID L. CASON RESTAM DONALD Н. RENE ROBERT К. DOWNEY ЕРИ 
MICHAEL D. CASSIDY ESTAM MARK C. CREWS, 57И NORMAN L. DRABEK ЕТ 
SEAN P. CASSIDY ТӘН JOHN в. CRIDER, 757208 DOUGLAS б. DRAKE, 5729 
WILLIAM J. CASTLE ЖЕУМЕН DENNIS M. CRIMIEL 57208 WILLIAM E. DRAKE, ЖӘН 
JACK S. SA MARY С. CRISSEY БР 2m THOMAS L. DRIEHORST 7 TEN 
RICHARD A. CAD THOMAS A. CRISTLER ESTO ON ROSS E. DUEBER NN D 

TROY N. CAUDLE B MARK T. CRONIN, 75720 M. COLLEEN ОИСАМВЕАТОУІСН, 57208 
VINCENT CENTONZE, ЖӘН JULIE A. CROSSLAND УН KENT DUKES, PASTAM 

JOHN J. CERRA ПЕТТ ALICE L. CRUZ, ххх-хх.... | GREGORY S. ОЛОМ. 
RICHARD A. CHALTRY 57208 HECTOR L. R ROBERT E. DULONG 5729 
SCOTT D. CHAMBERS PASTAM TIMOTHY C. f MICHAEL J. ОИМОМТ,К ЖУН 
CHRISTOPHER К. CHAMBLISS PRSNEM SCOTT к. CUMMINGS Қ 72m MARC B. DUNCAN, 67И 
LEROY D. CHAMNESS ӘУЕН PATRICK Е. CUMMINS ESTAM DOYLE L. DUNN, PASTAM 

JAMES W. CHAPPELL, AND CURTIS D. CUNNINGHAM 75720 THOMAS D. DUNN, ЕН 


STEPHEN L. CHAS! 
SUSAN С.СНАУЕН5, ЖУР 


KEVEN б. DUNSHEE ЕКЕН 
MARK C. –РОКНАМ. 579 


JEFFREY J. CHENEY ТӘТЕШ CHARLES B. CURRENT SUSAN E. DURHAM, 79 
PETER A. CHERBERG 7 WILLIAM E. CUZICK E99 S vem ELIZABETH M. DURHAMRUIZ ЕТЕ 
JAMES 5. CHESNUT УЗ MICHAEL V. CZARNIAK,ESS e em ERIC R. роком PESEM 

MICHAEL К. CHESONIS УЛ ARDEN B. DAH MICHAEL M. DURA 
NOLEN R. CHEW, IR JAMES W. РАНІ МАММ, 729 JOHN W. DYKES, PESTOM 

SHEILA G, CHEWNING ALLAN D. DAHNCKE. RESTAM WALTER В. ЕАрҮ, ТЕН 

JAMES M. СНП ОЕТ AUDREY М. рл. DOMENICK М. ЕБАММТЕ11 ‚О, 
ANDREAS В. CHILDE DAVID W. DER MARK J. EDMUNDS, УТӘ 
DONALD E. CHILDRE, JR. ЖУН BRYAN А. DALY PASTAM ANTHONY L. EDWARDS 
LARRY J. CHODZKO PRSTOM ROBERT J. DAMO DON M. EDWARDS, 462 

DAVID L. CHRISTENSEN PETS TENE VINCENT F. DANGELO EST z aM GREGORY B. EDWARDS, PASTAM 
JERALD R. CHRISTENSEN ESTE TON BRIAN R. DANIELS ESTE TON GEORGE V. EICHELBERGER PASTAM 
NATHANIEL D. CHRISTIAN Б ӘУ ROBERT R. DANSEREAU ТИ KENT A. EINMO, 757208 
SHELLEY DIANE CHRISTIAN КЕТЕ JOHN E. DARGENIO КЕТИ BERNARD L. ELA EST Tm 

DON J. CHRISTIANSEN ESTE TE MARCUS J. DARLING ФУ ASHLEY S. ELDER ЖЕТЕН 
MICHAEL S. CHRISTIE ТИ GEORGE M. DARRELL ESSET ema HAROLD А ELKINS, УН 
JEFFERY R. CHRISTOFF КЕТЕ MICHAEL C. DASCALOS ESTE? 2m RONALD K. ELLIOTT ES? ON 
STEPHEN B. CC HORN MERID D. рАТЕЗ 7 JEFFREY S. ПІЗ 
DANIEL А. СТЕСНАМОМЗКІ,К 0 JOHN M. DAVIDSON ӨТЕН RICHARD К. ELSISHANS ESTE TN 
STEVEN В. CLAMP ESTAM MICHAEL DAVIEDS ТИН WILLIAM E. EMERSON ІП, 
ROBERT B. CLARDY УН DAVID В. DAVIES, PASTAM MARVIN D. ENGELS, 2 ЖОН 
BRENDAN С. CLARE, ESTAM CHRISTOPHER D. DAVIS PRSTEM LELAND б. ENGLAND EE? 72m 
ALLEN L. CLARK ЖЕТЕН FRANK J. DAVIS ТЕТЕ ALAN S. ENGLER, ФЕН 

BYRON S. CLARK, PRSTOM JEFFREY K. DAVID MATTHEW N. ERICHSEN ЕГЕН 
GREGORY C. CLARK, ЖҰӨ KATHLEEN D. DAVIS EHTM DANIEL Р. ERICKSON Т 
HAL M. CLARK SHARLA M. DAVIS 0 WILLIAM L. ERIKSON PASTAM 
JOHN 8. CLARK, JR. TIMOTHY C. DAVIS. ESTNE PATRICK R. ERNST УИ 
KENNETH М. CLARK ES vem LYNN M. DAWSON, ххх-хх....| JAMES A. ESCH 

PAUL J. CLARK ESTE zem RANDALL T. C. DAY EST zem MICHAEL В. ЕТ21,ЕВ.Ё 

TIMOTHY D. CLARY PASTAM ALICE M. DEAN LOIS L. EVANS RSV Evam 

GILBERT О. CLASSEN, JR. ESTE TN PHILIP D. DEAN ЖЕУ ROBERT J. EVANS, JR. ETT TENE 
MARGARET A. CLAYTOR EST em THOMAS S. DEAN И CARLTON D. EVERHART I PASTAM 
BRAD D. СЕЕТОМ. ЖУН JOHN W. DEBERRY ЕТЕ ROBERTA M. EWA RTE 
DAVID S. CLEMENT 757208 WILLIAM C. DEBOE, IR STEVEN M. FACE, PASTAM 

HARRY L. CLEMONS, JR. Б ТИН DANIEL J. ANTHONY DECAMP 57 SCOTT L. FAHSHOLTZ ТЕН 
BENJAMIN N. CLEVELAND 7720 SHARON L. DECKER УН DANIEL C. FAR 

ROBERT E. CLIFT M JOHN к. рескміск, УН DAVID А. FAIRCHILDS 
FRED R. CLIFTON, IN. MARK A. DEDOMINICK, ESTAM LYMAN A. FAITH, ЕСЕН 
KRISTINE M. CLIFTON БЕТТЕН RANDALL К. DEGERING Т MARTI E. FALLON BSC 
ANDREW СОМЕН. DAVID Н. DELANEY 87757208 TIMOTHY J. FALLON. УР 
ALLAN F. COBB УН DENNIS Е. DELANEY ФУ ROBERT L. ҒАУТ, ӘУЕН 
STEPHEN D. COBB ӘУРЕ PATRICIA E. DELANEYRIOS ЕУ PAUL В. FAZENBAKER ТЕУ 
MARK R. COBIN, 5729 PHILIP рЕ ПОИ KURT C. FECHT, Уә 
KENNETH E. COBLEIGH БЕРШ SCOTT A. DELOACH, PASTAM TERRENCE A. FEEHAN 7 
LANDON V. COCHRAN, 78 GODFRED N. DEMANDATE ҰҒЫ ROBERT L. FEILER PASTAM 
JAMES R. CODY 757298 NANCY M. рЕМІЛС. ЕТЕ WAYNE A. FELTMAN ФУТ 
WILLIAM R. CODY, JR. ЖУН ANN р. DEMINT, ЖУН RICHARD О. FENTON УР 
THOMAS E. СОЕ ESSET ON CORRINNE A. DEMOSS 75720 WILLIAM M. FERGUSON ЁЛ УО 
DAVID A. COFFMAN DD JAMES C. DENDIS ETE TEN MICHAEL A. FERNANDEZ ТИ 


JEFFREY W. COLE PRSTEM RAY A. DENNIE, 57298 BERNARD P. FERRIS, AR ФУ 
BERNARD F. COLLINS IL SS Tm ROY C. DENNIS, PASIO EBBY FERRY, PASTAM 
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WILLIAM J. ЕЕТСН ЕГЕН MORTON R. AVE LARRY W. НІЛ ВУИ 

BRIAN S. FINE LINWOOD N. GRAY ЖУЗ MARVIN L. HILLEZZSTSNI 
HENRY V. INN УИ SAMUEL А. R. GREAVESETTETSM ROGER Н. HILLEZZESZZMN 
WILLIAM B. ЕІМТЕНЕ ЕТЕНЕ RUSSELL W. оввЕК ЕТЕ SCOTT н. HILLESTETZNI 
MICHAEL R. FISCHEREWTETENN JOHN A. RENE STEPHEN D. НП ТЕН 
WILLIAM К. РІЗНЕ ROLANDO А. GREENFIELDCASA СУИ JEFFREY W. НІЛ 
MARK E. FLAK УН DAVID T. GREEN, JR EST GREGORY R. HILTBRAND 2177Ж 
DEAN W. РАМЕН ЕТЕНЕ JUDITH A. GREISINGTTETSM DONALD P. НІМЕВАЦОН ЖӨН 
PAULA BOHN FLAVELIETTETSMI DANIEL Р. ОСКЕМЕН BENJAMIN М. НІМЕЗ ЕТ 
JOHN Н. Р.ЕмІМО УН LAWRENCE S. GRESKO, IRE JOHNIE W. HINSON 77И 
STEPHEN р.РҺЕМІМО ТШ SAMUEL R. СБІЕРІМ ЖЕТЕН MICHAEL J. НІКА УВУ 
STEPHEN М.РІЛРРО ТЕН STEPHEN J. GRIFFIMTTETHME JOHN L. HIRST, ЛТ 
MICHAEL К. FLOOD 77 STEVEN C. GRIFFITH ЖШ WILLIAM A. НІТЕ ЖЕТЕН 
JESUS FLORE SHETANI GARY C. GRIGORIANEZTSTEMI STEVEN R. НІХ 
CHARLES С. ЕІОҮГ ТЕН DAVID E. GRILL RICHARD J. HOCK УН 
DAVID С. FLYNNIZTETMI ROBERT J. авімм ЕТ RICKY J. норзом 2722Ж 
JOSEPH Т. РҮ STEVEN Н.С? ІН ЕУИН RICHARD M. HER 
MICHAEL D. FLYNNEZZSTZNI DAVID L. скоом GARY w. Ho 

GIRARD J. FOL JOHN W. освовуЕХОН ТУИ MIICHAEL D. HOLBERTIETETSM 
JOHN M. FOLEY ПУ YOLANDA L. бВОУЕ 72И HILLIARD B. HOLBROOK, ЁЛУ 
KEVIN A. ҒОНО ЖТЖ FRANK J. GRZYCH, ПЕТИ ARNOLD W. HOLCOMB [7722Ж 
TERRENCE BYRON ҒОНХОН УИ FREDERICK I. GUENDEL, JE ТЕТЕ JUAN D. HOLGUIN ТӨН 
KRISTINA M. FORTMANNISTETNN JOHNNY в. GUEST ТӘНІ GARY W. HOLLAND 7272Ж 
BRYAN Н. FORTS ЖУР DAWN A. ОЛГО ЖЕ DANE HOLLENGA PASTAM 
ANTHONY A. ЕОТІ ЖУЗ DANNY J. GUILLAUMEETTETSNE MARK Т. HOLLERAN EZ. 
EDWARD M. ҒОХ ЖИН JOSE О. олім ТЕШИ JOSEPH L. НоЕТТЕ ЕТЕ 
KURT R. ro WILLIAM L. GUTHRIE, IRE JAMES С. HOLLINGSETTETZMM 
MICHAEL Е. BARTEAU FRANCEEZZETENN GARY M. GUTOWSKY PRESTEM SCOTT Н. HOLLOWAY ТӨН 
MICHEL L. FRANKLINESZETENN ERIC S. GUTZATTETTETUI JONATHAN С. HOLMES ЖТЖ - 
RICHARD P. КАРУ WILLIAM R. НААЗ ЖУН KYLE K. HOLMQUISTETZEZEMI 
ANDREW C. FRECHTLINGEZZETSNM MORRIS E. HAASEBZZETZNE CLINTON P. HOLE 
ROBERT S. FREDELIBZZETSMI STEVEN L. HACKETZETEMI JOHN C. HOLT PESTA 

PHILLIP В. FREDERICHTTETENN RONALD D. HACCKETT ЕТ ROBERT A. — B 
GARY R. FREELANDETTETTEMNE DAVID A. НАССІМВОТНОМ ТИН RONALD G. HOOVER 

ERIC A. PRE, WAYNE R. НАСОВТНОМ ЖЕН RICHARD L. HORNER ВУИ 
WILLIAM J. FREEMAN 1 ТТЕ MICHAEL О. НАТЕН  Ж/Ж JEFFERY A. НО8КЕМ ЖЕТЕН 
ERIC S. ЕВЕТМАБЕК ТШ MARTIN В. НАЕТ ROBERT S. новкімар ЕТЕ 
LEIGH Н. FRENCH ТУР ЖУН DEBORAH L. НАТ ЕТЕ JOHN J. HOULIHAN, JR ТЕТЕ 
JACK J. ЕЕТЕрМАМФ ТН DENISE C. НАЛ Б THOMAS W. HOUSTON Пі ЖЖ 
KENT M. FRIEDRICHSENITTETSNE JOHN B. HALL, JR ESTETSNN JULIE С. HOWALT ТЕН 
MICHAEL J. ЕРІТЕ ТЕГЕН TED Н. HALLE JAMES A. НОМАРО ЕТИ 
LINDA K. FRONCZAKBTTSTEM DONALD E. HALLFORDESSSZZNI MILDRED A. HOWARDEZZETEMI 
MICHAEL S. FR PHILLIP A. НАМАММ Т WILLIAM F. HOWARD, JF. ES 0a 
RICHARD L. FULLERTONESZETENN GREGORY J. HAMILTONESZETSM MICHAEL D. HOWDYSHELLESRETSN 
DAVID W. ҒУМрЕНВЦНО ЖТЖ JAMES J. HAMMES, ПТ CLAYTON P. НОМЕ Ж 
CARL S. UN ROBERT G. НАМРТОМ ЖУ LARRY A. HOWEEZZET NM 
EDWARD J. бСАЕЕМЕҮР РШ JAMES М.НАМЫІСК Т MICHAEL Р. HOWE УИ 
NAPOLEON C. GAITHER, JR ЖУНИ CLIFFORD №. НАМАПАР ТӨН NORMAN E. HOWELL ЖИН 
CARLA Н. GAMMON ЖУН DONA J. НАМ1,ЕҮР ТӘНІ HAL V. HOXIEEZETEME 

DANIEL C. GAMMONETTETSMI RONALD Е. HANNENBERGETZIETENN RANDOLPH L. НКЕРІК ЕУ 
CHARLES В. САМТЕКТ УИ JOSEPH R. НАРУ ЕРШШ STEVEN J. НОВАСНЕН ТЕТЕ 
DIANA E. GAR ANTHONY L. HARD GARY W. HUBAND ЖТЖ 
SUSAN J. САНСТАР ЖУЙЕ BRUCE B. HARDING 2222Ж JAMES E. HUBBARD ЖТЖ 
JEFFERY D. САНОХЕН ЕГЕН PHILLIP CLAIR HARDING, ЕУ DENNIS B. HUDSON ТӨШ 
JOHN S. саврмЕн ТБТИ WILLIAM J. HARDIN FRED A. HUDSON PASTAM 
ANDREA M. GARDNERINCFEZZEZZMI DANIEL G. HARGROVEETZETSNI BENJAMIN C. HUFFETTETSI 
THOMAS А. САВІЧ ЖУЛИ JEFFREY D. НАВКЕН ЕУ EBEN A. HUGHES Ж 


LESLIE A. САНІ АМО УИД JAMES J. HARKINS, А ЕТЕ MATTHEW E. HUGHES ЖТ 
DARRELL L. САНВЕТТ ТЕН JOSEPH Е. HARMON, JR ЕТЕР ROBERT К. HUGHES Жай 
KENNETH A. GARRISONESZEZZNN DANIEL M. HARRIER Raa BRIAN D. HUIZENGA ӨН 
ANTOINE M. САТОМ ӨН DWIGHT LEE нАВЫЗ УИ DOUGLAS Н. HULINGSESZEZZNN 
STEVEN Н. САЕН MICHAEL J. НАЕЕІЗ УИ DIANE R. НО ЕТЕРІ 

KEITH W. GAH RAYMOND D. HARRIS, IRF ZONA JEAN HUMBACH 72 
MICHAEL T. GAY POTETE ROBERT HARRISEZZETSMI MELVIN L. HUMPHREY, ЈЕ 879 
KENNETH A. GAYLORESZESTSNI TERESA M. HARRISONBZTETENN KIRK A. HUNIGAN ТЕН 
FRANK A. СЕВЕНЛЕ ӨН WILLIAM F. HARRISON, JF ESTE PETER C. HUNTESZEZZNN 
MICHAEL Н. GE GARY L. HART ЕТЕН CARL HUNTER 7272Ж 

JAMES Р. ОЕТ DANA R. НАЕТ1,Е 7272Ж CHARLES R. НОХТЕЕ ЕГЕН 
BRADFORD D. СЕКТКҮ ЕТЕН JAMES E. HARTMANBTETSMN RICHARD M. HUNTER ЖӘ 
JOSEPH E. GOR MICHAEL W. HARVEY ГЕН STEVEN C. НОКОТ 
MICHAEL E. GEORGE WILLIS L. HARWELLIZTETSMN| JAMES Е.НУВІЕҮ ЕТЕ 
GARY C. RAR RAYMOND S. HARWOOD Ж/ИН STEPHEN J. НОНІКҮ ТЕГЕН 
MICHAEL L. СЕНМАМ ЖЗ JOHN D. HSS JOHN E. HURST, ск ЕТЕ 
MICHAEL J. секір ЕУ BRETT D. НАЗУ/ЕГ ЕГЕН WILLIAM L. HURT Те 
RONALD J. GEVRYETTETEMI STEPHEN M. НАВУЕЛ ЖУН WILLIAM R. HURT, к. ЕТЕ 
BARNARD T. ОнІМ ЖЕТЕН MICHAEL C. HATHAWAY ЖҰ JUAN A. HURTAOο 
THOMAS B. GIATTINORZZETNN DAVID J. HAWESEZZETENN ERIC L. НО8ТОМ ӨШ 
PHILLIP С. GIBBON SSPE GREGORY HAWKESESTETUMI RANDAL К. HUTCHENS ЕТЕНЕ 
DEBORAH A. СІВВЗ Ж/ЖЙ ADRIAN J. HAYES ЕТ BRETT в. HUTCHINS QS 


TED S. сіне ауан 
MICHAEL К. СІНБОМ ЖУН 
ROBERT D. GIBSONIZZESTZMI 


MICHAEL W. HUTCHISONBZgSTSMI 
JOHN Н. ІЕЕ 
DUNNING NMI IDLE IV ГОИ 


DAVID T. НЕАрІ ЕЕЕ ЕТЕ 


SCOTT к. GIBSON Шұ ТЕН GERALD C. HEADLEY, II DAVID C. 1М1© ТЕН 

JAMES A. GIGLIOTT STET JEFFREY D. HEARRELI ESTAM JOSEPH B. INDELICA 
MARY М. СПАМ LERNES J. HEBER TESTAM RICHARD A. INGALSBE ЖТЖ 
MARK А.ОПҺЕТТ ЕУ RONALD D. HREN THOMAS Е. ІОУТЕКОЦ ТЖ 
ROBERT A. ОПЛЛАМ Т ЕУЖН RANDALL В. HEINBAUGH ЖТЗ HUGH J. IREDALE EET 

JOAN N. ОПТ ПАЧ DAVID B. НЕМІМОЕНЕ ТЕН JANICE R. IRVINGETTETEM 
рЕммівР.СПЛОх ЖУН CLINTON L. HEINTZELMANBTTETSMI PHILIP L. ISBELL EGGS 

DAVID C. оп.зон ТЕН HENRY Е. HELINITTETENN RONALD W. ISEMANETZETSMI 
BILLY J. GILSTRAP, JR РЭШ MARK A. HELWIGESTETONIE MICHAEL W. ISHERWOOD EY 
EDWARD L. GINTER, JR ТЕТЕ JOHN E. HEMMINGERESZETSMI MARK Е.І5ЕАЕЦЛТТЕ ЕГЕН 
MICHAEL А. GLA DAVID E. HENDERSON УИД ARMAND G. IZZO ЖТЖ 

DONNA M. GLANCEY PASTAM BRUCE P. НЕМРВІСКЗОМ Ж/Б ERIC P. JACKETS 

DONALD L. GLEASONESZSTZMI DANIEL L. НЕМКЕЦ ЕГЕН DEAN C. JACKSON ТИН 
RICHARD L. GLOVE THOMAS N. НЕМЗОМ УМ DONALD L. JACKSON PASTAM 
BRYAN Р. СҮМ KEITH L. НЕМТНОЯМ Т FREDERICK в. JACKSON ӨТЕН 
ALAN L. GOARD ТИН MICHAEL К. НЕРІ ЕНЕ ЕТЕ JOSEPH A. JACKSON ЕУЯЯ 
WILLIAM J. GODINGEZTETENN KURT A. HEPPARD ЖУ MEREDITH B. JACKSON ЕЖЕН 
DAVID L. GOLDFEINIEZETEM SCOTT Е.нЕНМ ЖУЗ NELSON JACKSON, ЈЕ PASTAM 
JOHN J. GOMEZ Уай WILLIAM E. НЕКЕ 2227Ж RICHARD S. JACKSON ЖҰМ 
JIMMY бОМ®А1,Е2 22Р JAMES E. HERRING ГИ RUFUS JACKSON, RH 
THOMAS A. СООПЕ 22722 LINDA P. HERR). SAMMIE W. JACKSON, JR ЕРЕТЕН 
LARRY Т. G . ô ТАН STEVEN C. HERZIGETTETEME WALTER L. JACKSON, ЈЕ ИИ 
ROBERT В. СОЗУ MARK D. HESTER ЖӘН GORDON J. 2АСОВ5[ N 
GROVER M. аоввЕТТ ТИН ANDREW W. НЕҮБЕСКІ  ЖГЕН JULIE D. ЈАСОВЗОМ УИ 
DAVID T. oοę0 CAROL L. HIBBARDESZSTSMI EDWARD J. JAEGER УИ 
RALPH ОВАСТА ЖТИ THOMAS J. НІЕТРА  ЕТЖЯН WILLIAM А. JAMBURAETTETEME 
JUDY M. ОВАРНЫ ЖУЯШ MICHAEL C. HIGH Тай LINDA R. AA 

BILLY Т. GRAHAM, ооо ALBERT HILL, JE TETTE DOUGLAS Е. JAMIESONETEETSMI 
MICHAEL J. GRAHAM, E GREGORY C. нп Тан VERALINN JAMIESONETRETOM 


GERALD N. GRAN JEFFERY НПЛ 67 MICHAEL б. AN 
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EDWARD Н. JARRE’ 


DDD 
STEVEN M. 0АВВЕТТ ТШШ 
STEVEN J. ЈАКУ У 
JAMES G. ASN 
DENNIS L. JASINSK ЕУЖН 
WAYNE F. ЈАЗІМЗК У 
JAMES M. JENKINSETTETSM 
RONALD Р. ЈЕМКІЧ ТИ 
BRADFORD W. ТЕМБЕМ УИ 
BRADLEY J. ТЕМБЕМ ЕТЕ 
DAN С. JENSEN 
STEPHEN К. ЈЕМЅЕМ ЖУН 
GORDON R A 
KEVIN R. ЈОЕСКЕІ 
GLEN G. ЈОЕКСЕК БУИ 
KRIS A. JOHANESSENEZZETENN 
WILLIAM A. .ТОНАММЕ5ВЕУ ТТИ 
BRYAN R. JOHNSETZETZEMI 
STEVEN G. JOHN SETTE 
CHARLES JOHNSONETTETHMI* 
DANIEL R. JOHNSONETTETSMN 
GARY M. JOHNSONEEZETSMI 
JERRY A. JOHNSONEZTETENN 
JOSEPH К. oN 
KEITH L. JOHNSONIETETEMI 
KIM M. JOHNSONEZZEZEMI 
KIRK E. JOHNSONEZZETEMI 
MARION L. JOHNSON, IN 
MICHAEL R. JOHNSONEZZSTENI 
RICHARD P. JOHNSONEZZETSMI 
TROY A. JOHNSONETTET2NN 
WALTER JOHNSONETZETSMI 
DUSTIN C. oN TAM 
KENNETH B. JOHNSTONITTETEMI 
SAMUEL C. oN 
SCOTT с. oe 
STEPHEN К. ХОНМВТОМ ТЕН 
DANIEL К. ЈОНМЗТОМЕ Ж 
BRIAN D. 2ОМАВ УИ 
GWENDOLYN M. JONES ЖЕТЕН 
JAMES J. СОМЕН  ЕУЕН 
JIMMY L. JONESEZZETZSM 
LARRY D. 2+ОМЕЗ ФУ 
LEONARD A. 20 
MARK D. ХохЕзр ТЖ 
MICHAEL W. JONESEM 
RICKY G. JONESESZETEMI 
STEPHEN В.ХОМЕН УИН 
THOMAS M. JONES, ЖУН 
VICTOR P. 0 ˙ УИ 
WILLARD R. 0 
MARTHA K. 40RD 
MILTON S. JORDAN, ä 
RICHARD J. JOSTENSTETENE 
JOHN F. 40 zwi 
STEPHEN M. JUDGHSTETEME 


JOEL B. JURENIZTETAMM 
BRUCE M. лиз УИ 


RICHARD D. JUSTICE, JE ШЕТЕН 
ERIC HAROLD KAMEN 
JAMES D. KANABAY, AH 
CHRISTOPHER E. КАМЕ 
TERRY Р. КАМЕ ЖЕН 

PETER G. KANIKULABITETENM 
MARK A. KAN K 
CHRISTOPHER A. NAL 
THOMAS KARIKA PRSTE 
STEVEN M. КАТАР8КІ УН 
ROBERT J. KAUFMAN ІІ ЕТЕНЕ 
STEVEN Н. КАҮООКЛАМ УИ 
KELVIN Р.КЕАВМЕҮ ЖУН 
DARRELL P. KEATING ЕИ 
JULIE L. KECK QS aa 

AL G. KEELEREZZST2NM 

JAMES D. KEELS, ТӘ ЕТЕ 
JOHN Е. KEEN 
CHARLES B. КЕБХКЕН ЖТИ 
MICHAEL F. KELLEHEHBVZETZNN 
GARY C. KELLER 

BRIAN R. KELLER 
DOUGLAS E. KELLER 
JAMES KELLEY, 
DONALD в. KELL YEN 

ERIC D. KELL IHE 
MICHAEL L. КЕП ТЕН 
SHARON А. КЕЛ ҮРУ 
WALTER Е. KELL VETERI 
STEVEN S. КЕМРЕЄ ЖТЖ 
JEFFREY В. KEN 
DAVID Е. KENNEALL Ү ЖТТ 
THOMAS J. КЕММЕРҮ ТИН 
CHARLES L. KENNY, А ЖЕТЕН 
KENNETH КЕКЕ рУ 
DONALD J. KESSLF УФ 
LADD E. KETTRR ЖУЯ 
WILLIAM Е. KIEDA, Қ ЖТИ 
JOHN D. кп.сназтр 
TIMOTHY B. КПІАМ ТИН 
MICHAEL D. KR 

KEVIN W. кІмВІ БУИ 


JON А. KIMMINA ОР ЖУР 
LANCE КІСЕ 


SHELIA M. KINGCOLEMANESTETSMI 
MICHAEL J. кімсві күр ТЕН 
JOHN L. KIRK ЕТЕМ 

DAVID M. KIRKHAMESETENI 
DEBORAH A. КІККНОРРЕ УЛИ 
MILES L. KIRKHUFF, ПЖ 
MONTE E. кІкЕРАТЫІСК 7 
MAX E. KIRSCHBAUM ЖИН 
WILLIAM A. KITCH ЖЖ 
TERRENCE J. KLEIN ЖУН 


PAULETTE M. KLE 
BENJAMIN 7.КІЕРЕК ЖУЯН 
ANDREW A. КІБҮА 
JERRY D. кІЛМЕ УН 

TONY V. кілскіме ЖУН 
DAVID KNAPP, 1 ЖУЖН 
JAMES R. KNIG 

STEPHEN А.КМОВГОСК ТИН 
DAVID C. KNOPF RETE 
DENISE А. KNOX PRSTOM 
ROBERT T. КОВАУАЗНІ ЖТЖ 
WILLIAM G. КОВЕТ 772 
MICHAEL J. KOBILSEK ТИН 
MARK E. KOECHLEESZETZNN 
CHARLES A. KOEHLER ЖУН 
GERARD W. КОПАВКІ ЖЖ 
STEPHEN Р. КОТИ 
TERRY Т. конор 7 
MICHAEL Е. КОВСНЕСК  ЖУРЕН 
LARRY L. KORDOSKY 7 
RANDALL J. КОВїЧ8К1 227ЖЖЕ 
BRUCE Е. KkOoS TAL 
RAYMOND B. KOSTECKI, 6% 
REY B. KOURY ТЕТ 
GAIL К. КВАМЕЕЁ ЖУЯН 
MARK L. KRAM W 
TIMOTHY J. КВАМЕН ЖУН 
GEORGE D. KRAMLINGEHETZETEMM 
MARK E. KRAUS 

JOHN т.квЕсЕкІУ ЖУН 

JAY M. KREIGHBAUM ЖУН 
KEVIN W. KREPSETZETOMN 
WOLFGANG К. ККЕЗЗІ ТЕУ 
LEE S. КИЕВЕ У 

KEVIN С.КЫІМЕНІ УИ 
KEVIN С. КЫІЗІМСЕН УИ 
TOM M. KRUZICK УЖЕ 
JOHN T. KUKOWSKI, JF ERETI 
STEPHEN КІЛЛРАҮ ТИН 
GARY A. KURDYFVS ЖУЖЙ 
PETER С. КОКОС УН 
JOHN J. KUSNIEREFBTTETSME 
SAM M. KYLE, ХЕБ ЕУ 
DONALD J. LACEY, JF. ШЕТЕН 
DONALD A. LAFAW 2 
KURT R. LAFRAN ТЖ 
JEFFREY J. ҺАКҢН 7ГЕ 
ANDREW Н. LAMA 
MICHAEL W. LAMB, SR.. ЖТ 
RICHARD E. LAM 
RICHARD W. LAMB УИ 
JOSEPH E. ҺАМ ЕТЕНЕ 
MARK A. LANDERSETTETEMI 
ROBIN MIYOSHI ҺАХОКҮ ЖУН 
TRUDY E. LANDRY PRSTEM 
MICHAEL К. LANE, JR ТЕСТЕН 
RANDEL А. ‚АМЕР? 

GLENN A. ҺАХО ЖУР 

DAVID H. ҺАМСАМ ЭН 

JON L. АСЕ ЕТЕ 

JONES CARRIE М. LANGLEYETZETENNI 
SCOTT G. һАаврмЕн ВУИ 
RICHARD M. 1,АВТУТЕВЕ 2217Ж 
DENNIS LARMETTETEMI 

ANDY A. ҺАВНЕН ЖУН 

ROBERT W. LASHLEE, URN 
GARY M. LASSTTER УЖЕ 
JEFFREY L. АТА ИЩ 

GLENN R. ҺАТТАМ?Е ЖҰЖ 
STEVEN G. ҺАГВЕН ЖТЖ 

PAUL L. LAUER 
RONALD K. LAUGHBAUM PRSTOM 
STEVEN J. LAUREN ZOPET AM 
THOMAS М. ҺАУЛСКІ ЖУ 
TIMOTHY A. ,АМВОМ ЖҮЛ 
MARK S. LH 
WALTER Н. LEACH УЖЕ 
HENRY P. БАП ЖТ 
PHILIPPE A. ҺЕВНОМ ЖЕТЕН 
BARRY M. LEE 

GIL S. LEE 

GORDON К. LEEETTETEMI 
KIRK CHI KONG ЕЕ ТЕН 
MARK A. ЕЕ ЕТТЕН 
RICHARD H. LEE, JR. 
TIMOTHY F. ЕЕ ЖУН 
HAROLD T. LEHMANN PEVAM 
MICHELE А..ЕНМКУНГ ЖҰЖ 
DAVID J. ҺЕНХЕР ЖУЛЕ 
GREGORY L. ЕТКЕН ТЕН 
BENJAMIN C. ТЕТТЕ ЖУЯН 
RICHARD К.І.ЕМАВТЕН ЖТЖ 
WILLIAM T. ІЕМЕМАСЕН ЖҰЖ 
PATRICK L. LMH RHE 
DAVID J. Н. LERRET PASTAM 
DANIEL E. LEV 
JONATHAN H. 1,ЕУ18ОМ ЖУРЕ 
DAVID R. LEVY PASTAM 

ALFRED M. LWS AAN 
GREGORY L. ЕУІ ТИН 
MICHAEL һЕУЛӘ  ЖУЯН 

RICHARD A. LEWIS 

SCOTT D. LEY 272 

RICHARD L. LINDBERG RS 
ROBERT 8.ІЛМрвЕНО ЖУЯН 
TIMOTHY Ғ.ІЛМрЕМАУУ Ж/ИН 
SCOTT L. мрЕн Уа 

ROBERT Е. LINDSA 

KIRBY L. LINDSEYIETETEME 

JONAS F. LINEBERGER, ПУТИН 
JON N. LINK PEVA 

ROBERT J. 11%2МЕ1ЕБ ТИН 
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ROBERT J. LIPSETT, p 
RAUL A. LIRA, R 
THOMAS W. LITCHFIELD 2 ТЖЕ 
DUANE К. LITTLEETTETSN 
JEFFERY К.т 
CARL р.ІЛУЕКМОНЕ ЖУЯН 
JOHN M. LIVINGOOD ЖУЗ 
DARREL A. LIVINGSTONEZTETSMI 
PETER R. LIVINGSTONETZETZNMME 
NORMAN D. LLOYD БТ 

WA LOCKE, ІП, ЖУН 

VICTOR E. LOFTONEZZSTZZMI 
MARITZA LOGRASSOEZTSTZNM 
SCOT Н. LOIZEAUXEZZSTENN 
DAVID Y. LOJEWSKI 
LAWRENCE A. LOMBARIETTETSMN 
WESLEY W. LON 
MADELINE F. LOF ЕУЯН 
MARK J. LORENZ 7277Ж 
WARREN LOW 
LYNNETTE M. LOWRIMOREESTRETSNN 
ALVIN M. LOWRY, ХБ. ЕТЕ 
WILLIAM A. LUBLINEREZEETZME 
NELSON D. LUDLO WE 
SCOTT A. LUPE D 
DOUGLAS W. LUHRSENEZZETEMI 
KENT S. LUND ЕТ 

LOREN M. LUNDSTROMPMSTAM 
CRAIG G. LUNDY ххх-хх-... | 
CHARLES D. LUTESHETAM 
CONNIE J. ОТУ 
THOMAS І. LU 

JACK D. LYDAETTETENNI 

TIMOTHY M. LYNCHESTETEMI 
TIMOTHY E. LYNNESZSTZNN 

JOHN F. MABEEZZEZSMI 

STUART W. МАВЕВНҮ УР 
JOHN W. MABES, ARE 
MARK L. MACDONALDETTETSM 
BRIAN J. МАСрООСА,О ЯН 
NATHAN G. МАСТАЗВ ЖУЖЙ 
MICHAEL P. МАСІУЕН ЖЕ 
LIN A. MACK ГЕН 

S. THOMPSON МАСКЕМ ТЕ ТЕГЕН 
MICHAEL J. MACLACHLANETTETSM 
JEFFREY, M. МАСҺЕММАМ Ж 
SCOTT А. MADDOX PRSTEM 
FRANK C. МАРЕКАР 7 ЖЕ 
TIMOTHY MADISON PASTAM 
DEAN M. МАЕВТЕМ5 УИ 
MICHAEL S. МАНЕН ЖЕН 
PHILIP A. MAHON 2772Ж 
MARION R. МАТМ ЖУ ЕН 
ROBERT W. МАТЧСЕН УИ 
ROBERT D. МАТЕ ЖУН 
WILLIAM M. MAJOR ТЕН 
MYRON V. MAJORSEZZETSM 
ROBERT F. МААСАРА ЖУН 
WILLIAM A. МАРСУ 
TIMOTHY R. MALINSKIBTTETENI 
DIANA В. MALONEIETETEM 

JOEL Е. МАГОМЕТ 

MARK R. МАМОТАСАНХЕ ЖТИЕН 
DIANNA В. MANLY PASTAM 
WILLIAM Р. МАМИ 
CLARKE О. MANNING ЖУР 
GEORGE R. MANN ο ЖТИ 
DARRYL G. MANSELETZETZME 
CHRISTOPHER 7. МАР ТИ 
MICHAEL J. MARKEY PYETA 
RONALD C. MARKSETZETSME 
EDWIN L. МАВ8А115 ТЖУЯН 
RICHARD D. MARSHALL ТИН 
DAVID M. МАНТ ЯН 
GERALD ALAN MARTINETTETSME 
JAMES D. MARTINETTETENE 
RICHARD М. МАНТІМ ЕТ 
STUART К. MART ЖУ 
THOMAS б. МАНТЫ УИ 
WAYNE R. MARTINETZETSMI 
GREGORY C. МАВТТХЕАС ЖУУ 
JOHN B. МАвТІМӘ ЖҰЗ 

JOSE M. MARuU 
LARRY G. MASON PRSTOM 
GREGORY P. МАВТЕНЗ ЖУН 
ROBERT D. МАТНІЗ 7 
BETSY T. MATSUOKA УЯН 
MICHAEL С. MATTEIEZZEZSNE 
EARL D. MATTHEWS ТИ 
TIMOTHY A. MATTHEWSETTETSM 
MARK А. MATTOON PASTAM 
RONALD E. МАТТВОМ 2722Ж 
PETER M. МАСМ 
SCOTT D. MAX WEEE 
RUSSELL M. MAYESETZETENN 
RICHARD D. MAYFIELD TETTE 
JEFFREY R. MAY OESTE 
JOHN A. MAZIARZESTETEMI 
EDWARD J. MCALLISTER ПЕ ЕТЕ 
MARK S. MCALPINFESTESTEE 
KENNETH J. МСАВТНОЕ ЖУН 
JOHN M. MCBRIENETTETSN 
MARK Н. MCCALLETTSTEMI 
MELVIN C. MCCALLUM ӘН 
JOHN J. MCCANN H 
ERIN M. МССАНТЕН ЕУ 
JAMES Р. MCCAW, ЈК ЖЕТЕН 
WARREN J. MCCHESNEY, Ә.Е ЕТЕ 
STANLEY J. MCCLOSKEY PIPETA 
JAMES M. MCCORMACK ERETO 
VINCENT G. MCCRAVE ШЕИ 
KAREN M. MCCREA PRSTEM 
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PATRICK V. мосввлЕр Т RICHARD Т. MRAZESTETSMI RANDY L. PARTON Sal 
DAVID M. cui H ROBERT D. МО1Л,АМҮ УЛ DAVID G. PASELK 77 
KIMBERLY MOCULLOUGHEZZETSNN MICHAEL W. Мол, АЗ ЖУЗ STEPHEN L. РАТОН Ж? 
RICHARD W. MCDONALD ЖУЗ JON L. MULLER ЕУ MICHAEL P. РАТЕМАСОЕ ЛЖ 
KEVIN S. MCDONOUGH EEZET NNI JEFFREY N. MULL DAVID R. РАТТЕКЗОМ ТУИ 
ROBERT MCDOWELL, JF. ETE TEN WILLIAM M. MULLINSETTETSMI CHARLES C. PATTILLO, ЛЕ ТИН 
CURTIS W. MCEWAN БТ TONY R. молор JOSE M. PAD 
MICHAEL E. CAU CURTIS К. МОМЕСНТКА ЖҰЗ THOMAS C. PAUGSTATETTETEMI 
MITCHELL E. МССЕЕ ЕТЖ MILES Н. монамотор ЖУН JOE H. PAULETTE, ҺЕ ЕТ 
CATHERINE M. MCGINNEZZETSNI WILLIAM D. MURDOCH 7 рЕАММАА.РАЛК ТЕН 
KEVIN P. МСОТМХІЗ ЕТЕ WILLIAM P. MURDOCK, JR ТЕН JEFFREY A. РАЛ КУЖУ 
MATTHEW S. мос УВУ LEONARD k. MHR THOMAS L. РАШУУ 
THOMAS К. MCINTYRE, INF GLENN A. МувРНҮ УЛ BRIAN J. PAWLOWSKIERZETENI 
VIVECA A. MCR JOHN D. MURPHYERTETEMI EUGENE PAWLOWSKIETZETZN 
TIMOTHY A. МСКЕГУЕУ ТЕН MITSUNORI MURPHYETETSNE ROBERT С. PAXTON, IL 
WILLIAM E. MCKENNA EET NN WILLIAM F. MURPHY PIPETA JOHNNY G. РАҮМЕР ЕТЕ 
JOHN T. MCKENY ЛЭШ GEORGE W. муннлүр ее JOHN Н. PEARCY ЯН 
PERRY L. MCKEON ЖИН JOHN D. монвлү ЖУЗ STEVEN L. PEARSONESTETSNME 
BRUCE A. МСКІВВЕМ УН JEANNE L. МОВТАОН ЖУН JOHN B. PECHINEYESZES WI" 
DAVID W. MCKINNEY ТИН RONALD U. MUSE DAVID L. PE 
MICHAEL Е. МСКІММЕУ ТИ CHARLES A. MUSTAPICH ЖУЗИ ROBERT E. РЕСОНАНО Т ЕТЕН 
JOHN W. МОТ,АПСН1ЛМЕ 2722Ж GALE B. MYERS ТЕН JONATHAN D. РЕХКАР ТЕН 
MARCK C. MCLAUGHLINGQ33 2a MICHAEL К. МҮЕЕ5 ФИН JEFFERY L. РЕ1,НАМ ТТЕ 
BRIAN W. MCLEAN ЖҮЗІН KENNETH L. матем ЖУНИ ROBERT J. РЕМ ЕТЕ 
WILLIAM В. MCMINNESZETSNI JAMES D. МАРОІЕОХ ЖИН RICHARD С. PERALESETTETEM 
THOMAS C. MCMULLENIZZESTSNN PHILIP P. МАВР ТШ DENNIS S. РЕКЕ ЛЕТ 
DEANNA L. MCMURRY ЖЕТЕН JEFFREY A. NASHETTETEN. RONALD A. PERKINS SSCS 
MARK W. MCNABB УЗ RICHARD T. NAYLOR ТУ GARY D. РЕННҮ ЕТӘ 
THOMAS E. MCNEILESTETSNI KERMIT D. МЕЛІ ЕТ JUDY Ғ.РЕВНҮЙТЕТЕН 
JOHNNY мсосввх ӨН RICHARD M. меЕнІЗ УЖЕ RAY A. РЕВВҮР ЕУ 

LARRY A. MCWHORTERESZETEMI AINSLEY T. NEISS, JR ЖЕН WILLIAM К. РЕККҮ ЖЕТЕН 
RALPH Т. MEAD, JE RETE GEORGE J. NELSON, JE ТЕТЕ DAVID E. РЕТЕКЗЕМ ТЕН 
EUSTOLIO E. MEDIN LAURA L. NNLSO N DAVID РЕТЕП Ор ЕТӘ 

JOHN М. MEEK, SHANE Т. МЕҺ5ОМ ЖУЗ STEPHEN В. РЕТТ11 ЛУО 
RONALD мЕкӘр ТЕН JAN A. МЕЗӘР ЕТЕ CHARLES A. РЕТТҮ ЯУ 
DWIGHT м.мЕРЕОНО ТЕН JERRY L. NEU ПЕТЕТН RANDY J. РЕТУАК ТӨН 
JAMES C. MELVINESTETSME SCOTT J. МЕМУМАХ ОЗ ТНОМАВР.РЕБІРҒЕН ТЕН 
ROBERT М. мерлік УР DEAN P. NEWSOMEEZZST NN JOSEPH P. РЕ1ЛЕСЕҢ ХӘН 
JOSEPH A. MENAPACEERTET NN EVERETTE S. NEWTONETZETSNMI MICHAEL Е. РНЕ РОЖИ 
RUBEN MENDEZ ЕГЕН CHARLES R. NICHOLS ее THOMAS G. РНПЛРКОВКУ ЖУЖН 
HUGH M. MENKING ЖУЗ DOROTHY M. NICHOLS 0670 BRETT E. PHILLIP PRETA 
MICHAEL 5. МЕМ5ЕЕ 7277 ЖЩ JACKEY D. NICHOLSEZZETENN DAVE R. РНПЛ1Р= ЖУН 
DWIGHT M. MENTZER, IN JEFFREY S. NICHOLSONBEETETEMI DEAN C. PHILLIPS, JE 7722Ж 
JAMES J. МЕВСЕҢ ЛӘГӘ PETER J. NICOSLABTYETTNN MICHAEL D. РНП1.1Р52722Ж 
DONALD MERKISON ТӨН ROBERT L. МЕ ЗЕМИ SAMUEL E. PHILLIPS ПЕ ЯТЯЯ 
MARIE E. MERRICK ТЕН BRYAN F. МІЕМІЕС ТЗТ SCOTT м. PHILLIP SPIEVAM 
MICHAEL E. МЕНЕІТІ ЖЕУ MICHAEL J. NID JENNIFER LYNN РІСКЕТТЕ ЕТЕ 
JOSEPH T. MERTAN, ЈЕ ROBERT A. МІЗЗЕМ ТЕТЕ MARK O. PICTON БУИ 

KEITH A. MESSENGER ЖТЖ GREGORY T. NOBLE ЖУЗ EDWARD РТЕКАНС ҮК ЖҰЖ 
CHRISTOPHER С. МЕТУ GARY M. NOGRADY ЖҮЙ DAVID A. PEER 
RICHARD D. МЕОУІЅБЕМ ЖУЯН MICHAEL К. МОГАМИ RICHARD Р. РІЕКСК ТБТИ 
JOSEPH D. М1ЇСНЕМЕЕ1,рЕЕ ЖТЖ ROBERT C. NOLAN ПЕ JAMES E. РПГА 

KARL W. MICKELSONETTETZMI MIGUEL R. NOLLAESZETSMI DAVID G. PIROLOEZZSTSMI 
RONALD J. MIKRUTESTETANNI JON D. ковсвовз 71 JAMES R. PLO’ 

DAMIAN F. MILLER QS ALAN B. МОВМАМ ЖҰР GERALD P. PLOURH ТЕН 
DOUGLAS W. МП.1,ЕН ЖУЗ DAVID W. NORSWORTHY РР GARY L. ріЛЛМВ ЖЕТЕН 
JEFFREY P. МПІ JOHN B. NORTON, п.р LANCELOT E.P. PLUMMER, ҺЕ ТЕТЕ 
MARK E. MILLER ЕГЕН WILLIAM J. ховтох ТӨ STEPHEN C. PLUNTZFETTETSME 
ROBERT D. мп Ет CHRISTOPHER R. NORWOODEZTETSMI COURTNEY A. РОН 
ROBERT L. MILLER, I STEVEN R. МОТТОЦ ТЕТЕ KENNETH W. POLASEKEZTETSNI 
RONALD К. MILLER еу DANIEL J. NO VIC ROBERT E. POLIQUIN, JR ERETZA 
SAMUEL E. МПК MELVIN L. NOWLINEZZETSMI GLENN M. POLLICKEVZEZZHE 
STEVEN б. MILLERETTETM ERIK L. мтікур Тан MICHAEL Е. PONTONIEZZEZZNI 
WILLIAM H. MILL ЕТ ANDREW C. ОВЕКМЕҮЕН ЖҰР PATRICK A. РОРЕ ЖУН 

DEAN S. МПІ MICHAEL E. ОВОҮТ,ЕБ ЕТЕ MARK A. PORTER ЕН 
ETHEL R. MILL SETTE SHAWN R. T. OBR MARTIN А. РОТТЕН 72 
JAMES W. МПИ WILLIAM T. ОВЕТЕМ УФ SHAWN Н. РОТТЕН УӘЖ 
ROBERT C. МПІ 77 MARK A. OCHOA PRASTAM > LYLE D. РОМЕЛ ТЕТЕ 
WILLIAMS D. MILLSETTETSN RANDY A. OCONNOR ТЕН RICHARD E. PRATEFETTETSNE 
SCOTT B. MILTON Saal MARK A. ОЕТШЧСЕВ ЖШ BRAD A. PRESCOTT  ЖУЯН 
RANDALL B. МІМТЕННІ ГЕН DAVID L. ОЕТМАМ ТШЩ KIRK H. РВТрЕГ 2722Ж 
STEPHEN E. МІ8Н АҚ ЖОО WILLIAM E. ОНАКАВ ANDRE M. PROVONCHA [ЕТ 
WILLIAM B. МІТСНЕ ЖЕТЕН комм б. оны ЕГЕН JAMES E. PROVOST ЖОЖ 
JOHNNIE E. MIZE, JE ESC MARC S. OKYENBZZETTM RALPH D. PUCKE 

WILLIAM R. Mo JOHNNY STEVEN OLAVARRIABTTETENN BENJAMIN Е. РО1,51ЕЕН ТЕН 
LISTON B. MOBLEY, ТЕТЕ LOUIS W. OLE THOMAS D. QUASNEY ЕЖ 
JACK D. MOHNEY Svea MARK D. OLIVER JAMES M. QUETSCHETTETTENNN 
FREDERICK A. МОНН ТЕТЕН KEVIN L. OLMSCHEIDBTETENM JAMES T. ОІМ АМ ЕТЕ 
DANIEL J. МОКУ CHARLES B. оһвЕмр УИ WILLIAM P. QUINONESBTTSTZME 
KEITH W. MONCRIEFETTETZM CRIAG S. ОЗОТ ROBERT J. ҺАСІСОТ Ж ЯН 
DAVID L. MONROE ТЕН MARLIN M. OLSON ТӘН ROBIN L. КАРАТИ 

JOHN R. MONTEMAYOREZTETEMI TIMOTHY A. ОЗО STEPHEN J. ҺАПА ТЕН 

JAY A. MOODY ЕТЕ WILLIAM В. OLSON ЖУЗ DOUGLAS J. RAILEY, ТЕГ ЕТТЕН 
FREDERICK W. МООМЕҮ ЛЛ RAY A. OLTMAN PRSTEM MATTHEW S. RALPH ЛЖ 
DOUGLAS S. MOOREPMATAM PAUL B. ОМАМ ЖУН JOSE L. КАМНЕ УЗ 
NICHOLAS J. МООНЕ ЯН DAVID С. OMEARA POTEM DAVID M. RAMPLEY PASTAM 
PHILIP D. МООНЕ ЖУН DAVID R. ONAKA PASTAM MICHAEL K. ҺАМСЕНЕ ЖТЖ 
ROBERT A. МООКЕ ЖОН GRADY H. ОМЕА ЕТЕ JAMES М. КАТТУУ 

ROY D. MOORE ТЕН WILLIAM J. ONEILL ТЕТЕТЕН MICHIAL A. БАП ЖЩ 

SCOTT E. МООНЕ Т PATRICK J. оноувкк ЖУН MICHAEL D. RAY ЖЕТЕН 
THOMAS к. моонЕ ЖУН ROBERT D. ово?сор Та PHILLIP A. КАУРИ 
VINCENT D. MOORE ЖЖ JAMES D. ОввонМЕр ЖУН WESLEY Н. ҺАУМОХО ЖИН 
EUGENE V. MORABITOESTETSMI GEORGE M. овтвҮуЕ ТƏН GUY S. RAZER 
JEFFREY A. МОКАСЧ 22 MARK B. OTT Тен FRANCIS J. RECHNEHEVTETSNIE 
LUIS Е. МОКА ЕНУ JOSEPH E. OVERBECK ТЕГЕН JOHN S. КЕСКЕН, ТЕ ЕТЕ 
ROGELIO MORALES, ЕТЕ WILLIAM C. OWN PHILLIP L. верпімо ЖЕН 
MICHAEL J. МОВА ЖИН RENE OYOLAETTETANE VERDIS Р. КЕРМОМ 
LEWIS C. МОКАМТ ЖЗ GARY A. PACKARD, INR DEAN REED ЕТЕ 

MICHAEL J. МОВСАЛ ЖР OSCAR J. РАПЕМАҮ ЕТ JERRY Р. ВЕЕГ ЖЕТЕН 

SCOTT P. OA DAVID О. PAN KEVIN М.ВЕЕО ЖУ 
ARVILLE МОКУ GLENN A. PALMER ЖЕТЕН ROBERT D. REEHOORN BSUS 
HENRY Т. MORRIS ГУИ ROBERT J. PALME ETT CARL D. REHBERG ЖЖ 

JOHN R. мовні MOHSEN РАКНІГКАКЕ ЖУ PETER J. КЕНО 
MICHAEL МОВНІ ЖУ MARK PARISH ЕУ THOMAS F. ҺЕ ЖУЗ 
WILLIAM R. MORR жж НҮОМ W. РАНК ЖУЗ THOMAS P. кЕП Үр 757 
NICKY в. монвозр Уға WILLIAM D. РАНК ЖУЗ ROCKFORD J. кеТМЕНӘР ТЕН 
ROBERT M. MORROW, JF ЕТЕ JAMES E. РАВКЕН УИ ALBERT E. REINHARDT, ЈУНИ 
WADE Е. MORTONETTETEMI JEFFREY L. РАВКЕН ЖТЖ RENE GARZA RENO 
WILLIAM S. MOSLEYETTETENM RONNIE Е. РАНКЕН 27 ROBERT Т. RENFREW IEEE 
CHARLES E. МОЗЗ ЖЖ MATTHEW А. РАКС УИД MICHAEL L. ВЕЗ51,ЕН БУШ 
JOSEPH S. MOTOWSK ANDREW L. PARRISHETTETSMI MICHAEL D. RETALLICKESTETSNN 
JON K. — — LEWIS M. РАВВ15Н ЖУН ANDRE L. КЕҮЕК 
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JAY H. REYNOLDSERTETEMI PAUL SCHAEFER, IRR WILLIAM D. SOLTERBECKESTETENN 
JOSEPH Н. кЕҮМОГОН ИН STEVEN J. SCHAEFEHERTETEME WILLIAM Н. SONGER ЯН 
WILLIAM F. REYNOLDSESTETSME DAVID B. SCHAPIROESZETENMI JEFFREY S. SORENSONITTETENM 
PATRICK L. RHODEETTETEME BRETT T. SCHARRINGHAUSENETTETEMIE JOE A. S0 

JAMES М.Н. RHODESETTETSMI * WILLIAM J. SCHEPPERS, ЕЕ ЕТЕ SCOTT E. SWD 
RONALD R. RICCHI, JR ЖТ RICHARD A. SCHIANOESEETEMI PETER РАСПЕТ 

HAROLD Н. кісе ТӘН DONALD J. SCHILPHESTETENN MARK A. SPAR 
THOMAS L. RICHARDSESTETENN SCOTT R. SCHLAPKOHLETTETEN JAMES L. ЅРАМЈЕК ЖҮЗЕ 
BARBARA J. RICHARD THOMAS J. SCHLUCKEBIERBITETENNI TERENCE J. 5РАММ ЖУЗ 
DERRICK M. RICHARDS ТУ BRUCE E. өснмірт ТӘН TERENCE W. SPARKS УИ 
LOUIS E. RICHARDSONIETETEMI TRULA M. Sc JAMES Н. SPH 
RICKEY L. RICHARDSONESTETSMI JOEL D. венмтерЕК ЖУН ANTHONY C. SPIRIDIGLIOZZ Saal 
RONNIE W. ВІСКАВАССН ТУ DEAN L. SCHNEIDERESZETSNI GREGORY G. SPRANG RSS 
DAVID C. RICKARD 7727Ж RICHARD A. 5СНМЕТРЕЕ ЖЗ NATALIE T. ТАРУ 
MARY F. Б1РРЕ!л 7277Ж ROGER T. ЗСНОРІНІ КУИ ERIC T. STAR 

PATRICK T. RIDING-ETTETENN STEPHEN L. SCHRADEHESZETSNMI JAMES W. 8ТАМРЕН ТЕГЕН 
CHARLES D. RIECHERSETZETENE HERBERT d. SCHREIBER, ПЕТТИ KEVIN 8ТАМСІКЕ ТЕН 

JON S. ПЕСНМАУ ЖОЛ MARK S. SCHROER ТЕН KENNETH E. STANFILI ТЕТЕ 
JAMES A. RIESEN KRISTIN в. сіРТОХЕ ЖУН TIMOTHY W. ЗТАМЕП ТЕТЕ 
MICHAEL J. RIGGLEMANETTETNNI RAYTHEON К. SCOTT Уә CYRIL J. STANTON 
MARIE Y. RIGOTT ENTE ROBERT J. всотт ж” JOANNE E, STANTONBTTETZENN 
MICHAEL D. КІНА ЖО ROBERT W. ЗЕАНЗ ЖЕТЕН JON K. STATON ЖҮН 
DOUGLAS C. RINELLITTETENM TOBY J. SEIBERLICHETZETSNE ERNEST A. STAUBSERZETSMI 
BYRON н.вівнен УИ BRADLEY A. ӨЕІРЕІ ЖУН JOHN D. 8ТАУЕҒЕН ТЕН 
FERNANDO L. ВІУЕНА  ЕТЕН JOHNNY M. венн ЕТЕ ANTHONY L. STRADA 
MICHAEL D. RA¹HH DDD DENNIS E. SHANAHAN, I TODD D. STEINER ТЕН 

JOHN M. ROBBINS ЖУЗ JAMES S. ЗНАМН ТИ MARGARET М. 8ТЕУЕМЗОХ ТЕН 
DAVID В. ВОВЕКТ5 Ж7ЕН ROBIN D. SHANKS, SE ЖУН" MARTHA Y. STEVENSONJONESETTETSMI 
HARRY M. ROBERTSEZTETSMN STEVI A. SHAPIROPWTETENN DAVID G. STEWARTETZETSMI 
JAMES E. ROBERTS, ҮК ЕСТИ JAMES C. ЗНАКУ DURWOOD D. STEWART ЖУН 
JOHN E. вовЕвТЕ ТЕН TRACY A. SHARPEZTETSN WILLIAM C. STEWARTETTETSMI 
JOHN в. ROBERT SEASTA RICHARD M. SHARP WAYNE E. тпр 
MURRAY C. ROBERTSEZTSTENMI DEBRA A. SHATTUCK 7 WILLIAM H. 8ТІМРЗОМ ЖУН 
RANDALL E. ВОВЕВТЕ ЖЖ DOUGLAS W. HAW 2W BRADLEY J. STINEESTETZMNE 
WILLIAM Е. вовевтар РӘ DWAYNE Е. SHAW 2222Ж ROBERT L. STINE, JR ERSTEN 
JOHN D. ROBINSON, JF POTETE JAMES W. HA WILLIAM К. ЗТОСКМАМ 57 
KENNETH L. КОВІЧЗОМ УНИ У ТЕТЕ STAN А. ЗТОСКТОМЕ ЖЖ 
VICKY L. КОВІЧЗОМ ТӘН KENNY А. SHAW 87572 LEROY E. STOKES, ЈЕУ 
JEFFREY В. КОВ 2ТЕ PATRICK М. ЗНАМ УӘ PAUL D. STOKES УӘ 
JOSEPH Е. ВОСКІ ЖЕТЕН ERIC L. 8НЕЕЗІЕҮ ЕГЕН JAMES N. втомЕ ЖУЗ 
STUART M. БОРСЕНЕ ТЕН STUART N. өне ОМ ЖУН JOSEPH L. STONE, ГЕ ӨТЕН 
BENNIE L. ROGER SETTE TENE JACOB М. SHEPHERD, П 27 Щ ROBERT Е.втом ТЕН 
BRIAN К. КОСЕК УИ JAMES J. ЗНЕРНЕН ЕЖУ STEVEN W. 8ТОоМЕ ТЕН 
FRANK К. ROE PERRY J. ӨНЕРҺЕНЕ ТЕН ELAINE К.8ТОМБАНТНОН 2ТЕ 
KENT D. КОСЕК Та JAMES J. 8НЕВТРАМ ТӘН WILLIAM K. 8ТОУЕЕБ УЖ 
PETER T. ROGER 77 MICHAEL R. SHERMANBSZETENN STEVEN P. ӨТНАВЕЦ ЯҒ 
THOMAS A. ROGERSITTETEME PEGGY L. ЗНЕКМАМ ЖТЖ JAY M. STRACK ТЕН 
MICHAEL С. ROGGEMANNBSTETEMI JAMES G. SHERRARDESTETZNE JAMES W. STRADERETTETENM 
EUGENE A. КОНЦ ЖЕТЕН MARK A. НЕКЕГЕ УНИ RICHARD M. STRAYERETTETSNI 
ROBERT J. ROHRSETZETEME CHRISTINE M. SHERRYEZZETNNE PAUL C. STRICKLANDETTETONM 
MICHAEL L. ROLLISONERTETSMI RICK L. SHIMON ТЕ JAMES Н. STRICKLER, JR BTE TENE 
DANIEL L. ROONEYIERETME STEVE F. 8НІРН ЖЕТЕН DANIEL L. STRICKLINETTETSMS 
MICHAEL б. ВОЗАВ ТЕН MARK E. SHOCKEY 72 ELISABETH J. ӨТЕІМЕЗЕ ЕУ 
JOHN Н. ROSE ROBERT C. 8НОЕМЕБ ЖТ JERIDAN STRONG, ТӘ ЕТЕ 
ROBERT L. КОБЕХВЕКО ЖУЗИ MICHAEL М. 5НООКАТ ТИН RALPH M. 5ТВОТНЕН 2272Ж 
JAN L. вовкор ЖЩ MICHAEL в. SHOULTSESTETSMI MICHAEL J. STAR 
THOMAS J. во5 ТЕН STANLEY W. 8ВНЕАРЕЕ ЖӨН MARIO L. SUAREZ 2772Ж 
BRUCE A. ROTHWELL ЖУН RICHARD A. 8НОРЕ УИ SCOBEY G. SUDDRETHEZTETSMI 
CLIFFORD M. коттен JOSEPH A. ЗНОВ АБУ WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN ТУ ИТЕН 
RAYMOND J. ROTTMANESTSTSMI SUSAN L. SIEGMUNDITTETRMN BRUCE J. SUTHERLAN УИ 
ROBERT С. ҺОПКЕМАР ЖӨЖ JOEL SGN JON C. өгттенр Ун 

JOHN R. КОТАМ STEPHEN C. 51КЕ5 УИ KENT W. 5%/АС1,ЕН2222ЖЖЩ 
FREDERICK E. R ANTHONY B. өлік ЕТЕРІ ROBERT L. вә ЕГЕН 
RONALD d. RO JOSEPH 811,МАМ 77 WILLIAM J. 8% АМК ЖТЗ 
MARY M. ВОЕН 57 BRADLEY D. өп ЕН ТЕН SCOTT A. SWANSONETTETEMI 
MICHAEL С. RUFTESTETONN STEVEN A. SIMON ETTETNN ROCKY A SWEARENGINETZETZEMI 
RUIZ МАНІОМ ЖУЗ WALLACE J. ӨІМРКІМ ЕТЕН EDWIN C. 8УЕБВЕНО ЖТЖ 
RICHARD Н. КОТИ ANGUS В. вІмРбОХ ЖТЖ TOMMY GLENN SWEIGARTERZETEMI 
WALTER A. RUIZSULSONABZTETENI DONALD R. SFS ЖУР DENISE К. SWITT TET 
SCOTT L. вомрН ТЕН ERIC L. SIMPSONENTETENE DARWIN M. SWONSENETTETSMI 
RICHARD C. RUNCHEYEZZETSMI JAMES R. SIMPSONETTETSMI EDWARD L. SYMONDSIETETZENME 
PATRICK E. RUPELETTSTZNNE MARK E. зімР5ОМ ЖУН CHARLES в2АткомвК ТЕН 
JOHN н. RUSH жуан MELINDA D. вімер ЕТЕ ROBERT J. TAETS ЖТЖ 
DAVID M. RUSSELLESTETENN JOSEPH M. SKAJA, 2 27 BRENT J. таһвОот ЯН 
JAMES D. RUSSELL, JR. PASA LINDA К. SMARIGAESZETENN GARY L. TALBOT 

KAY M. RUSSELL STET PATRICK D. 5МЧЕ1лЛЕ 722772 Щ JOHN D. TALTYESZETZMI 
CHRISTOPHER P. RUSSICHETTETENN MICHAEL J. 85М1ЕТАМА УИ DOUGLAS б. TARBETTESTETSME 
ANTHONY J. RUSSO, ARCHIE M. SMITH ПЕ ЖУЯЯ MICHAEL J. TASCHNEHBTTSTZNN 
JEFFREY J. БОЗ ЕТЕ BRIAN S. SMITH ЕТЕ GREGORY L. тата ЕТ 
COLLEEN М. RYANETTETSM DAVID G. эмІТН ТӨН LELETTA V. ТАТОМ ТШЩ 
MICHAEL С. КҮЛМЕ DAVID L. SMITH ӨН FELECIA D. ТАУАВЕЗ ТЕН 
MICHAEL R. RYCKELEYITTETHMI DENNIS б. SMITHESTETONN ARLENE, ТАУІОН ТЕН 
EDMOND М. SAAD Тір Уа DOUGLAS R. ЗМІТНЕ ЖУЗ JOHN Е. TAYLOR УЛ 
WILSON E. SAGENDORPH, JE 7277Ж ELVA D. SMITH STEVEN Н. TAYLO ESTE 
TIMOTHY J. SAKUIH 7277Ж FRANCIS R. SMITH PRSTOM JAMES E. TEAL, ТЕЁ ЕТ 
MARK W. SALASERTETZNN JAMES E. SMITH 1772Ж GABRIEL Н. TELLE ETTETSM 
ROBERT SALASETTETENN JEFFREY B. 5МІТНЕ ЖУЖН EDWARD L.S. TERRY, 75 ЖЕТЕН 
ALFRED C. SALAZAR JR ESTNE JEFFREY S. 5МттН ЛЖ JAMES S. ТЕУІЗЕТЕНІ 
MAURICE E. ЗА СЕРОВ ТИ JOHN к. өмітн УӘ ALFRED Е. THAL, ТЕ ЕТЕН 
MARIE А. ЗАУАЛ ЖӘН JOHN в. өмітн УӘ CHRISTOPHER ).ТНЕҺЕЧ ЖУН 
SEAN О. 8АІ/Т?МАМ ТЕН KEVIN А. 8МІТНІ ТӘН JASON N. Тнкоронв 7а 
DIRK Н. SALVERIA ЖҮӨ KEVIN C. SMITH ж? BOB J. THOMAS ж/ж 

JOHN L. БАТАР ЕГЕН KEVIN J. 5М1ТН ЖУЗ JAY B. THOMAS 

GLENN C. ВАМЧЕ1,5ОМБ ЖУН MARK A. ЗМІТН ЖЗ JEFFREY C. ТНОМАЗ УЯН 
KENNETH С. ЗАМрВЕВО УЯУ MARK К. ЗМІТН Б GEORGE L. ТНОМРЗОМ УВУ 
HENRY P. SANDER SHETA MICHAEL A. ӨМІТНЕ УИА JOHN Е. ТНОМРЗОМ УИ 
KARL А. SANDERSETTETSMI MICHAEL С. SMITHESZEZZMI PRESTON B. THOMPSONETTETEM 
WILBUR L. SANDERSETTETSNN MICHELE б. өмітн УЖЕ RANDY К.тномРЗОМ ЖЖ 
DANIEL J. SANDRA PAUL Е. SMITH ЕУ ROBERT D. HO 7а 
NICHOLAS R. SANDWICKESTETEMM RICHARD J. вмітн N DAVID L. THOMSON ПЕ ЕТЕ 
ROBERT R. SANFORD SSS STAR V. SMITH ПБ ЖТЖ PAUL К. THOMSON Ул 
FRANK SANTIAGO, JF ЖУН STEPHEN А. 8МІТНІ ЖУЗ RICHARD S. THOMSONETTETSMI 
JO e WILLIAM C. SMITH, JR BRS Sag LEWIS R. THRASHER, IN 
DONALD W. БАОМрЕНЗ ЖҮЛ JIMMY D. SMITHERSETTETZEME MICHAEL J. TIERNANETTETNM 
PAUL б. бАУМВЕНЗР ЖЖ ROBERT L. SNEATH, JR ЕТЕН MICHAEL A. ТІОНЕ 57208 
JAMES P. SAVO MITCHELL D. вхЕск ТЕН ROBERT A. TILSON, ОЖТ 
DONALD P. SAX| WILLIAM K. SNEDDONEZZESTNM THOMAS E. тІММОМ ӨН 
ANTHONY L. SCAFID ЖУЕН JOE C. SNELL е УМ THERESA М.тІТТІҢ 7272Ж 
DAVID L. золото KEITH Е. МЕ УИ STEPHEN M. TOL 
WALTER E. SCALES, JE 2Ж2ЖЩ PETER M. SNOWBALLERQS Vay STEPHEN K. TOLLE 

EILEEN SCEARSE, М.О ЖЖ GERALD E. ЗОНАМИ RICHARD C. TOLLIN] 


DMYTRO SCHAL KENNETH B. SOILEAURQQS TON KEITH C. TOPHAM| 
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LINDA E. ТОВВЕМӘ 2277Ж 
TIMOTHY W. том ЖУЗ 
DALE E. TOWNSEND 7-ШІ 
TIMOTHY W. ТЕВАСНВЕЦ ЕТИ 
TOM твАСНТ  ЖУЖН 

DOUGLAS S. TRA 
THOMAS J. ТҺАЗҚ УИ 
OZIAS TRAVIS, ХЫ ФУ 
RICHARD б. ТҺЕМВІЕҮ ЖУН 
ВІСНАВрР.ТВЕУТМАМ ЖУН 
BRIAN D. THD 

KIM C. TRIESLEFESTTETSNN 
WENDELL A. ТЕТУЕТТЕ ЖЕТЕН 
SHEILA A. TRONSDALETTET SM 
BRIAN D. ткост УИ 

NEIL J. TRUSCELLOESTETSNN 
BRIAN J. ТУСКЕН УФ 
GREGORY A. ТИТЕ ХЕ 
JOHN M. TURACKEZTETEMI 
JEFFREY S. ТОКСОТТ ЖЕТЕН 
RAYMOND E. TUREK, JR ЖУН 
JOSEPH М. TURNEHESTTET EMI 
KEITH R. ТОМЕН ЕТИ 
RICHARD р.ТОНМЕН ЖУЯН 
SHIRLEY D. тувхЕН ЖУЯН 
TERJE R. ТОМЕН УЖЕ 
WILLIAM A. TURN 
LARRY D. TU 
TRACY E. ТҮМАМ ӨН 
DUSTIN A. ТҮВОМ 04 
CRAIG W. UNDERHILLESTSZSNI 
MICHAEL К. UPDIKEESTETZNM 
WILKINS F. URQUHART, ПУНИ 
LINDA В. URRUTIAVARHALLESTTETEME 
DONALD M. UTCHELESTETEMI 
DAKE S. УАНОУТС ЖҰЖ 
MITCHELL D. УАҺОЕН ЖЕН 
RICKY T. VALENTINEESTET SIN 
PATRICIA L. VAN DER WISSELNTETSN 
JEFFREY A. VAN ЕТТЕ 
STEVEN P. VAN SCIVEHTTETEMI 
DAVID J. ҮАМВОЗКІНК УЙ 
JEFFREY J. УАМСН ТЕГШ 
DONALD R. vANDN ЖУРЕ 
GREGORY J. УАМВУСН ЖУЯИН 
ALAN R. УАМТАЗЗЕ! ЖУЯН 
KERRY K. УАКСА УН 

PAUL M. УАУБА ЖУН 

MARK J. VEHRETTETZNN 

MARY А. УЕНЕ ТШ 

GEORGE В. УЕҺАЗСО ЖУЖН 
KENNETH УЕВБЕНАМЕ ЖУН 
THOMAS E. УЕКЕВ ЖУЖЙ 
JOHN T. усло 
CYNTHIA L. УІЗЕГ ЖУН 
MARK C. vLAHEOS ЖУН 
DEBORAH B. VOBORILETZETSMI 
DAVID A. vo 
PHILIP J. ҮОСЕ ЕТИ 

LOUIS В. VOLCHANSKY PREETAM 
KENNETH V. УО МЕНТ 
MICHAEL P. УВТЕЗВЕМСА 2727Ж 
KATHRYN M. VUILLEMOTISTETEMN 
STEPHEN M. WACKOWSKBUTETENN 
IRA J. МАрЕ,ЕФЕТЕН 

STEPHEN M. WADA 
VICTOR E. WAGER, ТІР ЖЕТЕН 
WILLIAM M. МАТО ЕТ 
DAVID H. WAKEFIELDESEGSZSNI 
RICHARD J. МАПВЕНО ЖУ" 
RANDALL G. ЖАТОЕМ ЖУР 
RUSSEL К. WALDENESZSTZNN 
JAMES E. МАКЕН ЖЕН 

ROY E. WALKER, JF. ЖУН 
SCOTT G. WALKERETZETENN 
THOMAS C. МАКЕТТЕУ 
TIMOTHY D. МАКЕНЗИ 
WILLIAM P. WALKER, 
MICHAEL J. WALLACEEETETTR 
STEVEN P. WALLENDETETETEN 
DELVAN R. WALLGRENESTETENE 
JOHN A. WALLICK УЙ 
JAMES R. WALMSLEYRQQS a0 
JOSEPH T. WALRONDETTET EN 
JACQUELINE S. WALSHETTETEI 
MICHAEL T. W. WALSH 7277Ж 
TIMOTHY J. WALSHESTEZENE 
WILLIAM Е. %УА1,8Н ЖҮЗ 
DERRECK D. WALTER 
JEFFREY W. МАМОВЕҮ ЕТЕ 
ELEONORE Н. WANNEREZZEZSMI 
JUAN Е.МАМӘҺЕҮ ЕТЕ 
ERNEST S. WARDESZETENN 
JOSEPH M. WARD, ХЕ ЖЕТЕН 
KENNETH В. МАВОДИ 
PETER W. WARD ЖУН 
STEPHEN R. WARDESZETSM 
STEVEN A. МАНО УЛ 
MARK E. МАНЕУ 

MARK J. WARNEREZTETAME 
RONALD L. WARNER, IN 
GARY A. МАНВЕМ ЖЕТЕН 
ROBERT L. WARRENETTETEI 
JONATHAN E. МАВСНЕР ЯН 
BENJAMIN M. WASHBURN, JF EVE 
CHRISTOPHER S. МАВНЕН ТЕН 
STEPHEN L. МАТЕК УИ 
ALVIN M. WATKINS ЖОН 
CHRISTOPHER P. WATKINS, ТЕ ТЕТЕН 
JAMES M. WATKINS, ҮН ЕТЕ 
ROBERT F. МАТКІМЕР 70 
WILLIAM С. WATKINS ЖҰЗ 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


DONALD S. WATROU D 
FURMAN D. warS Та 
MARYANN P. МАТВОМ ЖУР 
SALLY D. МАТВОМ ЖУР 
JAMES R. МАТТУУ 

MARK A. WATTS, SR. ЖУЕН 
TIMOTHY E. МАТТЗ УЖЯН 
WADE B. МАТТӘ 57ЯН 

PAUL С. Wu 

JANET L. МЕВВЕ УН 
ANTHONY М. WEIGAND ЕТТЕН 
MARK К. МЕЗЕК 
STEPHEN В. WEISHUHNETTETENMI 
EDWARD J. WEISSES 
MATHEW S. WENGLEREZTE TEN 
MICHAEL J. МЕЧКЕ 
RODNEY А. WERNERETZETZMI 
MICHAEL D. WERNETTE, SH 
STEVEN D. WERTEZZETZEMI 
RICHARD L. WESCHEEZZETSM 
TIMOTHY R. WRSLINN ТИН 
DAVID C. МЕСТ ЕУЯН 

LARRY L. WR 

MARIA J. WEF 

ROBERT К. WEST ЖЕТЕН 

SCOTT р. WEST УН 

STEVEN A. WESTEZEETZNN 
TERESA J. \/НЕЕГ,ЕН ТИН 
MARTIN У/НЕ1,АМ БУЛ 

CARL D. У/НІТЕР РН 
DOUGLAS T. УНІТЕ ҰЗ 
GREGORY V. үнІТЕ УЖЕ 
PAUL A. УНІТЕР У7ЯН 
RICHARD E. WHITE THD 
VALERIE S. У/НТТЕР ЖУН 
VICKI Y. WH 
WILLIAM R. WHITE, HN 
JOHN T. WHITMANETEETZEMI 
LYNNETTE T. УНІТБЕП ЖУН 
CONRAD A. WIDMAN ЖУН 
CHRISTOPHER C. WIDSETHBTTETSN 
JOHN W. ӘТЕВЕМЕН УЗ 
DAVID J. WL o 

PAUL R. УІІСОХ УН 
WILLIAM Р. ПНЕ МУ 
KEVIN R. WILKERSON Т 
PATRICIA S. WILKERSONISTETEMIE 
TERRY A. ӨТКІН ТЕУГЕ 
TIMOTHY J. WI. SI 

GARY W. WILLETSETZETZME 
LARRY L. WILLETTSZTETSE SN 
AULICK B. WILLIAMS, JF. ЖУ 
CALVIN WILLIAMSEZESTZNN 
EDDIE WILLIAMSISEETZNN 

IRA D. WILLIAMS, JR ЖЕТЕН 
KENNETH J. WILLIAM SISSE 
MARTIN K. WILLIAMS, JF EET 
ROLAND G. WILLIAMS, 25 
CHARLES R. WII LTANMHS OM 
STEVEN W. WILL 5 ТЕН 
ALONZO D. WS 2722Ж 
BONNIE м. WILSON 
JOSEPH E. WILSON, IN 
KEVIN К. WILSON E 
MICHAEL C. WILSON ЖУН 
POWELL W. WILSON 
STEVEN L. WILSONEZZETENN 
RICHARD P. WINDER TIN 
STEPHEN М.МІІМрОМ УЛ 
CRAIG S. WINDORFETEETONN 
MICHAEL A. WINGFIELD SSS 
MARK S. WINTERSOLEENTETENNE 
GERALD W. WIRSIGETTE TEM 
JEFFREY D. WISE 
JEFFREY В.Н ЕТЖН 

JOHN B. мләзһЕнЕ ЯУЯН 

BRIAN G. МОКА  УЯН 
MARTIN J. WOJTYSIAK ТУГ ЕТ 
VIVIAN К. WOLF ЖУН 

DAVID L. WoW EN 
ADRIAN Y. J. WW ЖУН 

JULIA Е. woe 
MARK К. WOOD PRSTOM 
CAROLYN L. ЖООРАЕОЗТАМР5 ЖҰЗ 
JOHN W. WOODEN PRSTAMI 

WARREN A. WOODROW, ШИ xxx-xx-... | 
DUDLEY L. з. WOODS ІІ УН 
MARGARET Н. МОООУАНО  УЯН 
THOMAS С. WOZNIAK УЛ 

JOHN C. WRIGHTETZETZNN 

JOHN L. WRIGHTEZZETENN 
JONATHAN C. УҰЫТСНТ ЖҰР 
JAMES D. WUENSCHESTETZMI 
RONALD M. ҮАККЕІ УН 

KEITH Р. YAKTUSETETENNE 

PAUL E. ҮАМОКЮ ЕТ 

ROBERT M. YARBROUGHTETENN 
WILLIAM M. YATESIEZEVZNN 

NEAL S. YE ЖУН 

DAVID G. YOUNG 7а 

JAMES R. vo 

KENNETH К. YOUNGEZZETENN 

KEVIN G. ON 
MARIANNE C. ON 
RICHARD G. vo, 
WILLIAM A. YOUNG RASTOM 


MARK F. vo VIH 
BRYAN К. АСНМЕТЕН ЖУН 


JOHN D. "ZAZWORSKY, ЕЗ ххх-хх-... | 
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WILLIAM J. ?ЕНЧЕН ТЕТЕН 
DAVID T. EH 

JOEL M. ZEJDLIFKETTET SN 
ALBERT P. ZELENAK, IND 
THEODOSIA B. ZELEZNIE ESTETONN 
WILLIAM W. 2ЕМАМЕКЁ ЖИ 
GARY B. ZETTLETZETSM 

GREGORY С. ZIESENHENFETTETE 
CARL E. ZIMMERMAN, JR. BERE ЖЕ 
CHRISTOPHER M. ZIMMERMANETIETSMIE 
DANIEL В. ІМК 

KEITH W. 20ЕСЕ ЖЖ 
MICHAEL L. 2ҮУЛЕМ ӘНШ 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER THE APPROPRIATE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AND THOSE OF- 
FICERS IDENTIFIED BY AN ASTERISK FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH A 
VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PERFORM 
DUTIES INDICATED PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A GRADE 
HIGHER THAN INDICATED. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 
to be major 


MARK L. ALLRED  ЖУЖН 

GARY D. ANDERSON ЕТИ 
GILBERT J. ANDIA, JE ЕТЕ 
KEVIN D. BARON УН 

RICK A. BECKER ЖУЯЙ 

DIANE Е. BEHLH ЖУА 
MARTHA J. ВОХТОМ УН 
ГЕЗА L. САВТЕН УӘ 
CHARLES В.СЕМТЕН ЖУЖН 
BRETT L. СсолкІкҮ ЕН 
LORI T. COLEMAN ЖУН 
DAVID Н. CONROY ЯН 
THOMAS G. CROSSAN, ОН. ЕТЕН 
LARRY М. DASH 
KENNETH J. DAD 
JAMES C. РОСКЕНҮР УЖЕ 
WILLIAM A. DRUSCHELESTETEMI 
ALLEN б. ERICKSON ЖҰЖ 
SUSAN M. FALLESTETZNN 

JOHN D. ЕЕЕНАКЁ ЖУ 
KIRKLAND D. ЕО8ТЕЕР ТЕН” 
PATRICIA ANN ЕВЕЕМАКЕОЕГ  ЕТУЕН 
RICHARD W. САТЕЗ ЕУ 
JAMES D. сортты УФ 

AMY М.ОМІЕЗЕР УЯН 
TIMOTHY A. СЛОЕМ УИ 
DEAH T. НАОМАТЕВ ЯН 
LAUREN К. HEMPERLEY ЕУЖН 
DOUGLAS C. НУҒР УИ 
MARK G. JACKSON УФ 
DAVID D. 1 0 ЖУН 
RICHARD К. JOHNSONETZZETSMI- 
LAUREN М. JOHNSONNAUMANNEZTETSM 
KAREN J. KINLINESTSETSE 
DAVID W. KLAUDT ЖУН 
DIANE L. KVA 
BRIAN G. KOZA PRSTEM 

JERRY M. LANG ЖҰЖ 

WAYNE D. LOOSBROCK ЖИН 
JOHN L. MADSEN ЯҒ 
CARLOS L. МСрАПЕР Уа 
MAURA Т. MCGOWAN ЖҰЖ 
ANN D. MCLEAN ЖУЗ 
URSULA P. МОСТ ЖСН 
TIMOTHY W. MURPHY PRSTEM 
RICHARD G. мҮЕНЗ ЯН 
VIRGINIA А. ОЯН ЖУН 
JACQUELINE В. РОБХЕН  ЕУЕН 
RICHARD А. REED ЯУЖН 
JEFFREY А. ROCKWEL 

FLOYD RUSSELL пр ЕУ 
HOWEARD R. RUSSELLISTETSNN 
JAMES С. SINWELLETTETENM 
NANCY S. ВТАПАНО ЖУ 
MARK Е. STO ЖУР 

CINDY L. TORRANCE УДИ 
DANIEL М. VADNAISESZETZZMI 
JEFFREY К. МАКЕН ТУИ 
JOSEPH C. WENDLBERGEHETTET ONE 
DAVID C. WESLEY IEEE 
WENDY L. WIEDENFELDETTETEM 
BARR D. YOUNKER, IRF 


NURSE CORPS 
to be major 


MARLENE E. ABBOTTETZETENN 
DANNY L. ADDISON ЖАН 
MICHAEL В. АМСЕІ ОКОВ 
LAURA B. АРР.ЕСАТЕ ТИ 
DIANA АТУ ЕЛ, ЖУР 
MARCELINA L. BAILESBTTETSNN 
KAREN К. ВАККЕР 
RENEE А. ВАКА ЖУЖН 
ROBERTA J. ВАВМЕЗ  ЖУЯН 
RICHARD L. BERN 
CARL К. BISHO FH 
LAURA C. BLOEMER ЕТИ 
LYNN E. BRICCA PEETA 


TIMOTHY F. BRUCEEZTETZNM 
DEBRA К. BU 


ELIZABETH A. CAMPBELL ТИН 
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APRIL CARTERDUNNEZZTETSMI 
LORETTA J. СЕРІЗ ЕТЕ 
NANCY в.СнпП,Е8 ЯН 
TERRY 8. CHURCH| xe XX: 
NORA CLEMENTSES 
THERESA L. COLLIN TIETEN 

JULIE A. СОМӘТАВІ Қ 2722Ж 
ELIZABETH А. СОМЕ БУИ 

CAROLYN A. СВАМЕВР 73 

CYNTHIA M. свАмЕВ ТУИ 
ELIZABETH A. БАУІЗ ТИН 

JOYCE А. DAV TH 

KIMBERLY А. ПАУ 

GARTH D. РЕКЕТИ 

BETSY L. РЕМАҮР УЖЕ 

KATHLEEN M. DUNNCANFESZETONN 
ELIZABETH M. EASTMAN, MASONETZETSMI 
CONNIE B. кроп РН 

SUSAN M. EGLERCRUICHESTETEMIE 
JOYCELYN ЕһАІНО ЖУН 

DONNA S. FIELD ЖУН 

AMANDA J. FLAGGEN 

DONALD J. ЕҺАМАСАУ ЖУЗ 

DIANE L. Е.ЕТСНЕН 2277Ж 

IONA L. ҒОХ ЖУН 

LISANDRA GALARZAESTETSMI 

GARY D. GENRE 
SUSAN M. GILZEANETESTEMI- 
GEORGE W. GODFREY, IHN 
DONNA G. S. СОХ?АҺЕВ ЕН 
MELISSA К. СОМГА ЕБУ 
LINDA D. согтнвор 2 

TAMI K. GRAHA ЖУФН 
COLLEEN R. СЕІМТЕН ЖЕТЕН 
CATHERINE А. GUSEYETTETZSMI 
VENNESSA J. НАСАМ ӨН 
JACQUELINE S. НАМЛ ЖУН 
NANCY D. НАКТІ ЖУР 

SUSAN L. НАҮЕЗ  ЖУЖ- 

TERRI J. НЕСКМАУМ  УЯН 
STEPHANIE I. HEN NN 
PATRICIA L. НІМТОМ ЖУР" 
KATHLEEN T. НО ТО ЖУР 
ANDREW J. НОМАТ 

GARY L. HUND 
CHERYL A. Ac 
CYNTHIA F. ТЕЕЕВЕҮ ЖУН 
BARBARA СЕРТ ЕУ 
CHRISTY L. JOHNSONEETETEMI 
LINDA D. Јонмзомр уи 
DEBORAH R. J 


PORFIRIO R. AN 
VERONICA R. КАМЕРТ 
LAURA N. КЕЛ ҮТИ 
SUSAN M. ОРЕН 
EILEEN М.КМАРР 7 
DAVID L. KUTZLEF 7 
STEPHANIE D. LEACH УЯ 
KEVIN С. LEVELINGESTET SN 
ELISABETH A. LINCOLN 
KATHARINE D. ИЧТИ 
BARBARA J. LUNDE ESTE ЖЕ 
VICTOR J. ОЧУРОТ 
LAURA J. LYNCH УН 
COLLEEN D. LYONS УН 
SHEILA M. МСА1Л1158ТЕЕ yay 
CAROL L. мСАМОЛ,ТҮ 7 


JESSIE G. МСООЕЕҮР ЖЩ 
GLINDA L. MCKOY EET TE 


KATHRYN FULLER MCLAUGHL INEST 
CYNTHIA L. MILLER ЖУН 
EILEEN В. MOFFT 

VICKIE R. МООНЕ ЖТЖ 

NED L. МОНАМ ЖУР 
GWENDOLYN МОҮЕ ЕТЕ 
MICHAEL J. МОҺНЕАНХМ РШ" 
LELILA МУВРНҮ ТӘШ 

JOHN в.мувклҮү 7а 
LENA R. МЕЗЕ 77" 
LOUISE D. МЕМТ2ОУ ЕНЕ" 
MARY F. МОКЕ ЕТЕ 
MARIAN B. NU 

DENNIS L. ОАКЕ5Ё27@ 2 
ABIGAIL М. РА МЕНЕИ 
GLENAE E. РАМЕНУ 
ANN L. РАВКЕН ТЕТЕ 

BECKY L. РАКНІЗН ЖУЯЯ 
JOANN М. РАМ,ЕТКОЙ ТИН 
JANICE E. РЕЕВІ ТҮ ТЖ 
LAURIE L. РОР 
SUBRINA M. РВЕЗТОМ ЖУЯЯ 
MARVIS E. PRICE, JR 722922 ЖЩ 
KAREN Y. РОТМАМ ЖУА” 
MARJORIE J. RANDALL ЖИН 
JO ANN REGNERY ТӨШ 
JEANNE С. ROGERSESTETSME 
AMY L. RUF HRE 


ROGER J. RUGLETI ТӨН 
SANDRA F. RA 


CASSANDRA R. SALVATOR D 
DEBRA J. SANDERCOCKESES TON 
KENDALL SHW ЖО” 
EILEEN J. SER 
DEBORAH J. 5НАХМЕН ТТИ 
VICKI J. ЅНАМК ЕТИ 

DAVID A. SIEVERTETTETEME 
CHARLES A. 8МїтҤ22Ж7ЖЕЩ 
VIRGINIA Т. 6МІТН УИ 
WILBUR к. SMITH УЖЕ” 

DEBRA J. SPRING 
ROBERT E. STEED ӨН 
RICHARD A. STEFANSKIETZETENME 
JANE E. STE 

MARY A. STOCKDALEEZTETSIN 
BRENDA K. STUDEREZZETZNN 
ELIZABETH T. SWANSTROMETTETSMI 
CATHERINE I. вҮүКЕЗ ЕТЕ 
JAMES C. ERO 2-0-0 
PAMELA J. TILARO PRESSO 
DONALD J. TRICARICO RD 
KIMBERLY A. ТУНХМВҮ ЕТЕ 
DONNA M. VIER 
STEVEN L. УТЕЇНА ЖҰЖ 
PARTICIA M. VORWALDEZTETENM 
DONALD B. МАКО ЕУ 

MARY C. МАКО ЖИН 
MARGUERITE D. WAYLANDESTETSN 
RICHARD E. WHEELER 
DIANE CREE WILLIAM ЗУУ 
SYLVIA J. WILLIAM БУТИ 
BRENDA D. WILSON УЗ 
WALLACE К. МІМТЕН ЖУН 
JEFFREY B. WORRELI ЖЕТЕН 
JANET M. ON ЕН 
JEFFREY W. ҮООМСЕН ЖУРЕ 
CHRISTINE L. ?АУА8 УЖЕ 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be major 


BRIAN J. ACKER ЖЕТЕН 

LOREN A. АНМВЕКС ФӘН 
GARNEL Е. ALFORD ЖТИ 

TONI L. ВЕГМЕВ ӨН 

DONALD W. BUTTERWORTH ЕТТЕН 
CHARLES М. САМРВЕІ ЖТИ 
BRISCOE Р. СОО УИ 
MELVA R. COOK PRSTOM 

PERRY К. СООРЕН УЛ 
DOUGLAS E. СОВВІЧ ЖЕТЕН 
THOMAS S. DELANEY ӨН 
RONALD S. ровхтм ЖТИ 
CATHERINE M. ЕВ1СК5ОМ ЕУ 
JOHN F. FELIN SHETA 

GORDON гихт 

STEVEN Н. FLOWER 
ANGELA D. FOoWWW ЖУН 
DENNIS E. FRANK SETTETENE 
DANIEL E. GEAR 

BRIAN W. ОВАЗВВЦ ЖУЯН 
DONALD B. нНЕМКЕ УЛ 
KENNETH R. VER 
LEONARD W. JACKSONESTETZMI 
EDWARD M. JENKINS УИ 
GEORGE R. JENKIN SHETA: 
MICHAEL JOSEPH ПІ( УЖЕ 
LYNN J. KANWISCHERETTETEME 

KELLY J. KAS 

JOHN M. КОКГАЅКЕ ЖУРЕ 

GRANT D. котоувкү ЖИН 

MARK L. KRAUS DU 

KIM A. KUBELICK ЖШ 

DAVID J. ҺАММЕМ ҰЗ 

DENISE K. ЕУ УН 

JERRY L. MARTINETTETENE 

DANITA С. МСАПЛИБТЕН ЖУН 
LAMAR ODOM УН 

RONALD E. PALNMHE 
MONTGOMERY C. РАТЕ ЕТИ" 
MICHAEL J. РООЛ,ВЕМ ЖОИЕ 
MIGUEL ҺЕкСЕ ЕУ 

RICHARD D. КОКУ 

DAVID б. SADNAVITCH УН 
DENNIS R. SANDER ЧУУ" 

DANIEL W. SAWYER, 

ANITA M. HORSE 
WILLIAM J. БҺАО5ОХ 272722 

DIANE Y. TOT 

ELIZABETH P. УУНІТМЕҮТЕЕРІҢ ЖУР 
FRANK W. WILLIAMS жУЖН 

JOHN С. У1ВЕМАН 70 

DANIEL Е. ?ІММЕНМАЗН ЖУН 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


To be major 


ERWIN R. BENDER, JR 
THOMAS С. венор ж/ж 
MICHAEL N. BOUCHER ЕН 
KAREN D. BROOKS ӨН 
JOHN G. BULICK, JR ЖУ 
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RICKY L. самРІБЕР ЕТЕ 
MATTHEW R. снізі ЖУ 
JUDY A. CHRZAN PRET 
GREGORY D. сыиғт ЖУН 
JAMES С. СОЕЕ1Р15Ё УШ 
ROBERT в. COOK ЕТИ 
JAMES B. СОМУАМ ЖУ 
CLARK E. ПАУЕМРОНТ Т 
JOHN в. DERUSSYETTETEMN 
ELAINE R. БрОНЕНТҮ ЖУЖН 
TIMOTHY J. ОТҮ 
CONNIE р. DUNN Уа 
THOMAS L. рЦОЦЕТТЕ ТЕ 
ANTHONY J. DYDA, JR ТЕТЕ 
MARY А. ELLIO 

BRYAN V. ESPN 
MICHAEL А. FAT 
JAMES V. ҒАУВЕТЕ ШЕТЕН 

PAUL H. ҒЕЕЗЕН ГЭ 
MICHAEL В. ЕВАХСЕР2 ЛЖ 
DONALD A. ЕНАМКЕМВЕННҮ УТЕ 
DAVID S. GMO ЖУН 

JOE Е. GROSS, ЈНИ 

LARRY D. HA 
KIRBY R. HOLMESEZZETZSM 

LOREN G. ISAACSON УН 
JULIE I. R. КЕГЕН УӘ 

FRED C. КЕІЗЕҮ ТШШ 

JOHN A. KILDEWETTETZNN 

LYNN J. кіні күр ЕТЕ 

SHEILA М. КІМТҮ ТЖЕ 
EDWARD J. КІЛМЕМВЕНО ЕТЕН 
HENRY R. .ЕМКЕ ЖЕТЕН 
EDWARD W. LEMLEY ЯН 
ALAN К. LEWIS 


MICHAEL J. МАРЕВ; ЖИ 
JANE M. MALLER’ 


MICHAEL К. MARTINEZZETZZMI 
EVERETT B. MCALLISTER§Y 
MONTE C. MCMEANSEZZETZN 
THOMAS R. METCALFETZEET MI 
PATRICIA G. MOSELEYBEZZETSME 
PATRICK Н. МОӨВВАҮ УН 
PHILLIP W. РЕТТЕНВОНО ТЕН 
KAREN L. РО1ЛМ8КҮ ЛЕТШ 
DAVID M. POLLOCK  УЯН 
ROBERT A. PURKHISERESTETSNE 
BRYAN E. RAMSTACKESZSTZNN 
TERRENCE J. ҺАУТЧЕ ЖУЗ 
РАТЛ,А.ВЕНМЕР УЗ 
HOWARD A. КЕРТУ 
MICHAEL S. REITHETTSETSM 
CHRISTOPHER J. RR 
REVONDA G. REYES 

BRUCE A. RUSCIOEZZETZNN 
ELAINE RUSH 

STEVEN M. SCRUGGS ЕУЖН 
JEFFREY W. 5НВ1ЕТЕҢ ЖЕТЕН 
MARK D. SMITH 7222Ж 

PAUL Н. 8МЇТНУ1СК 2727Ж. 
JAMES N. SOTACK JF. BETTE 
BRIAN S. SQUYRESEETETSM 
GOODWIN LINDA ӨТЕН ТЕН 
JOHN T. SWN SN 
DEAN W. THORSONETZETAME 
PETER J. TRAMBLE ETENIM 
JAMES P. VAKOSETTETEN 
JAMES W. WEISSMANNBETTETEMI 
TIMOTHY S. МЕЛ ЕТЕ 
TIMOTHY с. WILEYEZTETSM- 
RICHARD J. WILLIAMSITTETENN 
ANGELA S. WILLIAMSON ЖУРЕ 
BRUCE A. WRIGHT R 
MARIE Р. ZEL 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 22, 1994: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


STROBE TALBOTT, OF OHIO, TO BE DEPUTY SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


RAYMOND JOHN VOGEL, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO BE 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR BENEFITS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, FOR A TERM OF FOUR 
YEARS. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 


JESSE L. WHITE, JR., OF NORTH CAROLINA, TO BE FED- 
ERAL COCHAIRMAN OF THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
COMMISSION. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
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TRIBUTE TO BALBINA A. YOUNG 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished individual from Rhode Is- 
land who has through her dedication, hard 
work, and professionalism served the people 
of Rhode Island proudly. 

Balbina A. Young was elected council- 
woman of the 11th ward of Providence in No- 
vember, 1988. She is the first African-Amer- 
ican woman to serve on the Providence City 
Council and is also the first to serve on any 
town or city council in the State of Rhode Is- 
land. Balbina serves on the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Renewal and Planning Committee, the 
Housing Authority Board of Commissioners as 
well as numerous other committees. 

Legislative priorities for Balbina have been 
the Fairness in Purchasing Ordinance along 
with the creation of home ownership opportu- 
nities for lower-income families in South Provi- 
dence. 

Born and raised in the city of Providence 
along with her eight sisters and four brothers, 
Balbina has always shown a strong interest in 
her community. After graduating from Commu- 
nity College of Rhode Island in 1978, Balbina 
worked at the Urban League of Rhode Island 
as a coordinator for Teenage Pregnancy Pre- 
vention Program, and as the supervisor of 
Case Management Services. She also is in- 
volved with the Dexter Donation Commission, 
Wiggins Village, the International Institute of 
Rhode Island, Roger Williams Day Care facil- 
ity, and the Governors Committee on the 
Greater Providence Career and Technical 
High School. 

Mr. Speaker, the lives of many people in the 
city of Providence and the State of Rhode Is- 
land have been greatly enhanced by Balbina's 
efforts in her community, and | would urge my 
colleagues to join me in saluting this outstand- 
ing public servant. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHAN 
JOERGEN HOLST 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to the 
passing on January 13, 1994, of Norwegian 
Foreign Minister Johan Joergen Holst who 
died prematurely at the age of 56. 

Holst earned the respect and affection of 
the international community for the critical role 
he played in the dramatic breakthrough in the 
Middle East peace talks last year and the 


signing in September 1993 of the Declaration 
of Principles between Israel and the PLO. He 
was widely admired for his deep understand- 
ing of international affairs and strategic issues, 
and his lasting commitment to public service. 

In the aftermath of the September agree- 
ment, Israeli and Palestinian leaders both 
praised Holst's efforts, saying they could not 
have bridged the gaps between them without 
his careful, patient guidance. He spent the 
next З months helping the Palestinians and Is- 
raelis pursue the implementation of their Dec- 
laration of Principles, all the while maintaining 
his usual duties as Norway's Foreign Minister. 
Once again, he played a crucial role in bring- 
ing the two sides together, but tragically, he 
was never able to help complete the work. On 
December 16 he suffered a stroke, and he 
passed away in his sleep following a second 
one a month later. 

The people of Norway can be rightfully 
proud of the manner in which they were 
served by Holst. He represented his country 
and its interests with dignity, modesty, and 
honor. But he was one of those rare leaders 
the impact of whose work will be felt far be- 
yond the borders of his own country and for 
many generations after his own. The people of 
the Middle East—lsraelis, Palestinians, and 
others—are fortunate to have been the object 
of his interest, and will benefit for decades 
from his attention. The peace just now begin- 
ning to blossom between Palestinians and Is- 
raelis, will be Holst's lasting legacy. Although 
he did not live to see the ultimate fulfillment of 
that peace, his essential efforts to bring it 
about will touch the lives of Israelis and Pal- 
estinians for generations to come. The Amer- 
ican people, too, wil remember Johan 
Joergen Holst with fondness, admiration, and 
gratitude. 


TRIBUTE TO BOSWELL 
ENGINEERING 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great respect and admiration that | address 
my colleagues in the House today, for | rise to 
extend ту  heartiest congratulations and 
warmest best wishes to Boswell Engineering 
of South Hackensack, NJ, as it celebrates its 
70th anniversary in the engineering business. 

In 1924, the late David C. Boswell recog- 
nized the need for engineering expertise in a 
world that was expanding and developing at a 
lightning-fast pace. It was then, in Ridgefield 
Park, NJ, that he founded Boswell Engineer- 
ing, a family-operated company. His leader- 
ship provided the solid foundation upon which 
the company was built. 

The tradition continued as both sons—the 
late Howard L. Boswell, Sr. and David J. Bos- 


well—joined the firm, each making his unique 
contribution toward establishing Boswell as a 
full-service engineering company. During the 
early 1980's, upon his father's death, the late 
Howard Boswell, Jr., representing company 
management, embarked upon a new and ex- 
citing period in the history and growth of Bos- 
well Engineering. Today, Howard Boswell, 
Jr.'s four brothers, Stephen, Bruce, Kevin, and 
John, provide leadership for continuation and 
expansion of the superb quality of service and 
high standards of excellence Boswell is known 
for in the engineering community. 

Through the company's fine history of engi- 
neering accomplishments—from а two-man 
field office, concentrating on surveying and 
civil engineering to a full-fledged, comprehen- 
sive engineering firm designing interstate high- 
ways, toll roads and bridges, and extensive 
wastewater treatment, sanitary and storm sew- 
erage projects—Boswell has laid the ground- 
work to play a major role in the structuring of 
the future for State, county, and local govern- 
mental agencies. 

Boswell Engineering, now in its seventh 
decade, has demonstrated a commitment to 
maintain a reputation for excellence and high 
standards on all projects, whether large or 
small, and takes pride in helping to enhance 
the quality of life for the cities, towns, and 
counties by providing superb engineering serv- 
ices to all levels of government. 

Boswell Engineering, a progressive, full- 
service firm living up to the grand design envi- 
sioned by its founder back in 1924, is now one 
of the largest and most diverse New Jersey- 
based engineering firms. The company, one of 
ENR's top 500 engineering firms, presently 
employs over 200 civil, structural, and environ- 
mental engineers, planners, scientists, survey- 
ors, technicians, draftsmen, construction man- 
agers, and support personnel. 

Mr. Speaker. | am proud to join in paying 
tribute to Boswell Engineering as it celebrates 
its 70th anniversary. 1 extend my best wishes 
to the ownership and staff at Boswell Engi- 
neering on the occasion of their anniversary. 


RECOGNIZING WOMEN IN HISTORY 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, as March ap- 
proaches we look forward to celebrating Wom- 
en's History Month. Many of our constituents 
capture American women in history through 
various channels of literature. 

Women have not always been recognized to 
potential in the public eye. As the 21st century 
approaches and the dawn of a new generation 
of women heroes is born we must recognize 
those who have made it happen and those 
who have provided us with their story. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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In an effort of recognition for women in the 
expanding realm of past and future let us re- 
member and support the individuals that made 
it happen. Women in aviation have long been 
an important part of this frontier. 

A constituent of mine, Henry Holden, of 
Randolph, has published and authored books 
on women in aviation. This is an area that is 
long overdue for recognition. The voice he 
provides for American women in flight, edu- 
cates and entertains us with the experiences 
and achievements of those not readily noticed. 

The expansion of female roles in flight 
range from test pilots to engineers, airline pro- 
fessionals, teachers, authors, and most re- 
cently the part women played in piloting air- 
craft in Desert Storm. This expansion is an in- 
koh for all Lg A women and men. 

Henry Holden, lisher, author, and histo- 
rian on aviation, psn the public with a ref- 
erence of women in the United States. These 
women have been the pathfinders for equal 
status, treatment, and place in the history of 
humankind. 

Мг. Speaker, the commemoration of Wom- 
en's History Month, must be a recognition for 
all women past, present, and future, and | ask 
my colleagues to join me in recognizing indi- 
viduals who record the many good works of 
our heroes as role models for today’s young 


people. 


TRIBUTE TO WARNER L. JONES, 
JR. 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, Warner L. 
Jones, Jr, passed away recently, and with 
that passing, Kentucky truly lost one of its fin- 
est sons. He was internationally known for his 
accomplishments as a breeder and racer of 
thoroughbred horses. Yet, despite his celebrity 
status and acclaim, he was a down-to-earth 
person. 

Warner Jones was the only person to breed 
a winner of the Kentucky Derby, the Kentucky 
Oaks, and a Breeders' Cup race. He deeply 
loved Churchill Downs in Louisville, where, for 
him, racing was at its finest. Mr. Jones served 
as a director of Churchill Downs for 51 years, 
and he also helped create the American Horse 
Council which looks after the horseracing in- 
dustry's interests. 

No matter what Warner Jones achieved, nor 
how many successes he attained, he re- 
mained himself and remained close to his 
Kentucky roots. He was never happier than 
meandering around his beloved Hermitage 
Farm in Goshen, lookíng over his grounds, his 
horses, and his legacy. 

He specially enjoyed showing off Hermitage 
Farm to children. Furthermore, Warner Jones 
assisted youth groups, such as the Oldham 
County Football League, so they could have 
playing fields, facilities, and equipment. It was 
often said he had a soft spot for children, and 
no greater tribute can be paid a person than 
{о say that he, or she, took care of the little 
ones. 

Warner Jones' contributions went far be- 
yond those to the thoroughbred racing industry 
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and his assistance to children's organizations. 
He was a prime example of a consummate 
businessman as well as a humanitarian. He 
dedicated himself to his family and his career 
and shortchanged neither. 


| join many thousands of his fellow Kentuck- 
ians and Americans all around the Nation in 
extending condolences to Mrs. Harriet Jones, 
his two daughters, and to the entire Jones 
family. 


TIMOTHY J. FORSBERG HONORED 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Timothy J. Forsberg of Troop 20 in Johnston, 
RI, and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scout earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
in increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
Skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Timothy 
landscaped the playground area at St. Aloys- 
ius Home in North Providence, RI. 


Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Timothy J. 
Forsberg. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service to many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 


It is my sincere belief that Timothy J. 
Forsberg will continue his public service and in 
so doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 
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STATEMENT OF  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS: UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CELEBRATES 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the Ukrainian 
National Association, the oldest and largest 
Ukrainian-American organization in the United 
States, celebrates its 100-year anniversary on 
February 22. | congratulate them. 

During its long history, the association has 
pursued the commendable goals of serving 
the Ukrainian-American community and sup- 
porting Ukraine in building a democratic and 
free-market society. The association's services 
to the Ukrainian-American community have 
ranged from loans and scholarships, to help- 
ing to preserve Ukrainian culture and history. 

The association has also supported the 
ideal of a free Ukraine. Now that this goal has 
been achieved, the Ukrainian National Asso- 
ciation is seeking to enrich the political debate 
in Ukraine with the democratic values that are 
part of the American culture. The upcoming 
parliamentary elections in Ukraine offer the as- 
sociation and all of us who are concerned with 
democratic progress in Ukraine the chance to 
contribute to the process. 

The association can also work on other 
equally important and related issues. It can 
work to foster tolerance of the many sizable 
ethnic and religious minorities in Ukraine, and 
generally encourage respect for and protection 
of international standards of human rights. 

The association has also served as a bridge 
between Ukraine and the United States as the 
iwo nations expand their political and eco- 
nomic relationship. | look forward to President 
Kravchuk's visit to the United States in March 
as another step in building this friendship. 

Again, | congratulate the Ukrainian National 
Association for its work during the past 100 
years and look forward to working with the as- 
sociation and with the Ukrainian-American 
community on our shared priority of promoting 
a democratic and free-market Ukraine that is 
a friend to the United States. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE GERMAN 
HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, recently, the Wall 
Street Journal editorial page ran an extraor- 
dinarily fictional account of the German health 
care system. The article, by a Mr. Wilfried 
Prewo entitled "Germany is not a Model," is 
part of the Journal's ongoing effort to confuse 
the American people about foreign health care 
systems that really do work and which offer 
important lessons as we reform our own sys- 
tem. 

Princeton's Woodrow Wilson School Profes- 
sor Uwe Reinhardt, who was born in Germany 
and is a leading expert on the German sys- 
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tem, demolishes Mr. Prewo’s case in the fol- 


lowing letter: 
WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


ROBERTSON HALL, 
Princeton, NJ, February 5, 1994. 
Letters to the EDITOR, 
The Wall Street Journal, New York, NY. 

DEAR MADAM OR SIR: Mr. Wilfried Prewo's 
op-ed piece Germany is not a Model" con- 
fronts astute American readers with three 
intriguing riddles. 

First, can millions of German really be as 
stupid as Mr. Prewo implies? He asserts that 
premiums (payroll taxes) for statutory 
health insurance in Germany are 25 percent 
higher that are premiums for private insur- 
ance which, according to him, is both more 
efficient and offers better benefits. But Mr. 
Prewo also allows that over 10 million Ger- 
mans (14% of the population) with incomes 
high enough to escape compulsory statutory 
insurance nevertheless opt voluntarily to re- 
main within that statutory system. Why do 
these Germans not recognize the good deal 
Mr. Prewo evidently sees in private insur- 
ance? 

For those who wish to solve the riddle, 
here’s a hint. Private insurance in Germany 
is priced actuarially. Private premiums re- 
flect the insured’s age, health status as well 
as the number of his or her dependents. By 
contrast, premiums for statutory health in- 
surance are based strictly on the insured’s 
income, and not on health status, age or 
family size. For a single, high-income Ger- 
man Yuppie private insurance may well be 
the cheapest option. For a family it may not 
be, especially if the family is large and some 
family members are not perfectly healthy. 
For these reasons some 14% of the German 
population voluntarily opts for statutory 
coverage, while less than 10 percent opt for 
private coverage. 

Further on in the piece, Mr. Prewo offers 
the second riddle: How can President Clinton 
propose to finance health spending at 14% to 
17% of the GDP with a payroll tax below 10% 
(actually a maximum of 7.9%) when Ger- 
many requires a payroll tax of 13.4% to fi- 
nance health spending of only 10.6% of the 
GDP? The answer: the 7.9% payroll tax pays 
for only a part of American health care. It 
would not cover any of the over 30 million el- 
derly, who would remain in their separate 
Medicare system. It would not cover some 30 
million low-income Medicaid recipients, 
whose care would continue to be financed 
largely out of general revenue. Finally, it 
would not reflect the high American 
deductibles, co-pays and exclusions (such as 
prescription drugs). By contrast, the 13.4% in 
Germany covers virtually all health care for 
insured members. The latter include the poor 
the unemployed and the elderly, whose own 
pension funds contribute premiums that 
cover less than half of the true actuarial cost 
of treating the elderly. The other half is cov- 
ered with the premiums paid by working 
Germans. Apparently, Mr. Prewo is unaware 
of these details, which leads him to compare 
apples with oranges. 

Finally, Mr. Prewo alleges that German's 
graze themselves to оһевібу” on [free] medi- 
cal services. Here is the third riddle in Mr. 
Prewo's piece: How is it that, with all that 
grazing to medical obesity, Germany spends 
a much smaller percentage of the GDP on 
health care (10.6%) than does the United 
States (14%), where cost sharing by patients 
is so much higher, even among the elderly, 
and where over 30 million are uninsured? If 
insured Germans are medically obese, what 
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adjective is one to use for insured Ameri- 
cans? 
Sincerely yours, 
UWE E. REINHARDT, 
James Madison Professor 
of Political Economy. 


HONORING UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in recognition of the Ukrainian National Asso- 
ciation [UNA], the oldest and largest Ukrain- 
ian-American organization in the United 
States. Today the UNA, a fraternal insurance 
organization, is celebrating its 100th year anni- 
versary. 


The UNA, from its humble beginning, has 
expanded to 66,000 members and over $100 
million in assets. The UNA currently has 
branches in 27 States in the United States 
and 7 Provinces of Canada. Іп addition to рго- 
viding for the life insurance needs of the 
Ukrainian-American community by offering 
low-cost life insurance protection, the UNA 
provides its members with a wide range of 
educational, cultural, social, and charitable 
benefits. Through its many, diverse programs, 
the UNA has helped preserve the national tra- 
ditions and customs of Ukrainians in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, thereby contributing to 
the richness of American culture. 


As part of its fraternal benefit work, the UNA 
provides over $120,000 in scholarships annu- 
ally to its members. It operates a retirement 
home for its senior citizens, provides mort- 
gages to its members, and is a patron of the 
Ukrainian community's cultural and religious 
activities. Over the years, the UNA has pro- 
vided low-interest mortgage loans for the con- 
struction of many Ukrainian churches and 
community centers in the United States and 
Canada thereby strengthening the religious 
and cultural bonds of the community. 


Although the UNA mainly assists Ukrainians 
living in the United States, it has never lost 
sight of the needs of Ukrainians in Ukraine. 
Throughout its history the UNA has assisted 
the struggle for a free and independent 
Ukraine by keeping American policy makers 
current on events taking place in Ukraine. The 
UNA assisted the many Ukrainian refugees 
created by World War ІІ and provided assist- 
ance to the victims of natural disasters such 
as the earthquakes in Yugoslavia in the 
1970's and in Armenia in the 1980's. 


The Ukrainian National Association has 
been assisting the Ukrainian-American com- 
munity and the people of Ukraine for a cen- 
tury. | hereby recognize the accomplishments 
of the UNA, not only for the Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community, but for the American commu- 
nity. | wish the UNA continued success in all 
its future endeavors. 
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PARADISE CHAPTER 14 OF B'NAI 
B'RITH CELEBRATES 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
the Paradise Chapter 14 of B'nai B'rith 
Women. Today, members of this chapter are 
gathering at Temple Emanu Е! in San 
Bernardino, CA to celebrate this momentous 
occasion. Founded in 1919, the Paradise 
Chapter 14 is the second oldest among over 
1,600 B'nai B'rith chapters both in the United 
States and overseas. | am extremely proud to 
have in my district such an outstanding and 
established organization. 

The motto of the B'nai B'rith Women is 
“Pledged to Serve.” They have proven true to 
this motto for 75 years and, | am certain, will 
continue to carry on this pledge in the future. 
B'nai B'rith Women, in conjunction with the 
Anti Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, works 
to promote harmonious relationships in the 
community by sponsoring interfaith seminars 
and through it's Dolls for Democracy program. 
This program brings the stories of the great 
humanitarians, of different creeds and reli- 
gions, to thousands of children in hundreds of 
public and parochial schools. 

The B'nai B'rith Women bring needed serv- 
ices to all members of our communities—from 
prenatal care to help for older adults. One of 
its most admirable services is a project called 
Operation Stork which is designed to reduce 
birth defects and infant mortality. B'nai B'rith 
carries out this essential project in partnership 
with the National Foundation of the March of 
Dimes. 

The women of the B'nai B'rith Paradise 
Chapter 14 have also served in the local hos- 
pitals, including Norco Naval Hospital, Banning 
Hospital, and San Bernardino County Hospital. 
They have received special recognition for 
their part in Operation Sendoff at Norton Air 
Force Base during the Vietnam war—as well 
as services to March Air Force Base Regional 
Hospital and Loma Linda Veteran's Hospital, 
which are both ongoing projects. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
today in congratulating B'nai B'rith Paradise 
Chapter 14 for 75 years of outstanding service 
to the community and to our country. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL AND HOME 
SCHOOL FREEDOM AMENDMENT 
INTRODUCED 


HON. RICHARD K. ARMEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of a 
large number of my colleagues, | am proud to 
introduce an amendment to H.R. 6, which we 
call the private school and home school free- 
dom amendment. This amendment would ac- 
complish two things. First, it would clarify that 
H.R. 6 would not require nonpublic school- 
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teachers to be State-certified. Second, it would 
make clear what we all agree is the policy of 
H.R. 6, namely, that it is not intended to es- 
tablish any new Federal control over any non- 
public school that does not take funds under 
the act. 

As you know, public concern about the so- 
called Miller amendment has made this a po- 
litically sensitive issue. The Miller amendment 
requires all teachers in schools under the ju- 
risdiction of a local school district to be State- 
certified. In many States, private schools and 
home-schooling parents are legally considered 
to be under the jurisdiction of the local school 
district. The Miller language would overturn 
the laws and jurisprudence of 50 States. To 
put this in perspective, right now all 50 States 
already require public school teachers to be 
State-certified, only 12 States require private 
school teachers to be certified, and no States 
require home-schooling parents to be certified. 
Since Mr. MILLER has said he had no intention 
of applying a new Federal requirement to non- 
public schools, it is necessary to amend his 
provision to make that intention absolutely 
clear. 

Amending the Miller language, however, is 
not enough to guarantee the independence of 
nonpublic schools. Because the definition of 
the word “school” has been changed in the 
definitions section of H.R. 6, other provisions 
of the act could, and likely would, fall over 
nonpublic schools that do not take funds 
under the act. Under current law, a school is 
defined as a day or residential school that pro- 
vides education as determined under State 
law. This definition has enough slack in it to 
leave some ambiguity as to whether nonpublic 
schools are covered. H.R. 6 eliminates this 
ambiguity. The authors of H.R. 6 have in- 
serted the word “nonprofit” into the definition, 
dispelling any question as to whether this law 
is intended to apply to nonpublic schools. To 
resolve this problem, my amendment would 
add a new sentence after the definition of 
“school” to clarify that this definition shall not 
apply to any nonpublic school that does not 
receive funds under the act. That is a policy 
| think we can all agree on. If you don't take 
Uncle Sam's penny, you don't fall under Uncle 
Sam's rules. 

Finally, my amendment adds a new general 
provision applying this principle to the entire 
act. This is necessary to ensure that any other 
potential time bombs in the bill are defused 
preemptively, rather than being discovered at 
some later date to our mutual regret. 

A vote for the private school and home 
school freedom amendment will be a vote for 
the continued integrity and independence of 
America's thriving private education system. 


SETTLEMENT OF VIETNAM 
CLAIMS OF UNITED STATES NA- 
TIONALS 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994 
Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 


ago President Clinton made the decision to lift 
the trade embargo against the Government of 
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Vietnam. In no way can we allow this decision 
to weaken our commitment for full settlement 
of all outstanding cases of missing U.S. per- 
sonnel. ІІ is now even more imperative that we 
step up our efforts to aggressively pursue all 
possible means to pressure Hanoi to resolve 
questions regarding each and every one of 
those servicemen. No issue is more important 
with regards to our relations with Vietnam. 

While this issue has justifiably received 
broad attention, there is another important 
issue that looms over the horizon that must be 
addressed before normalization can proceed, 
and that is the question of compensation of 
American corporations and individuals who left 
Vietnam in 1975 when the government of Sai- 
gon fell, and whose property was expropri- 
ated, lost, or confiscated by the North Viet- 
namese in clear violation of international law. 

Many of the claimants—individuals, Govern- 
ment contractors, corporations, and United 
States servicemen—remained in Vietnam at 
the specific request of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Not only did the United States Gov- 
ernment originally encourage investment into 
South Vietnam, it also urged these investors 
to stay on longer than many would have liked 
or sound business judgment would have sug- 
gested. They did so out of a sense of obliga- 
tion to the foreign policy and military objec- 
lives of the United States. The United States 
Government owes them the same commitment 
and dedication. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, which was established within the Depart- 
ment of Justice to adjudicate the claims of 
United States nationals against foreign coun- 
tries, has examined the question of Vietnam 
claims. Starting in 1980, the Commission took 
6 years to painstakingly receive testimony and 
conduct hearings to determine the validity of 
these claims. After hearing 534 claims, only 
192 were found to meet the extensive evi- 
dence requirements of the Commission. These 
awards had an aggregate total principal value 
of almost $100 million. The Commission al- 
lows for 6 percent simple interest bringing the 
modern day total to over $200 million. These 
claims are legally valid and recognized by the 
U.S. Government. 

Fortunately, the United States controls the 
means to achieve an equitable settlement to 
these claims. In 1975, the Office of Foreign 
Assets Control issued regulations, pursuant to 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, that froze all 
assets of the South Vietnam Government in 
United States financial institutions. According 
to a 1983 OFAC survey, the total value of 
these blocked assets at the time exceeded 
$150 million. It is reasonable to assume that 
the aggregate amount of blocked assets is 
now at least $200 million. Whatever the exact 
amount of the claims and blocked assets, it is 
clear that there are more than enough funds 
to cover the full amount of the claims. | be- 
lieve this is the first time in history where this 
is the case. 

At the same time, | am urging the adminis- 
tration to take prompt action on these claims, 
| would also urge it to refrain from negotiating 
these claims in conjunction with the United 
States Government's own set of claims 
against the Vietnamese Government. The dol- 
lar amount of Government claims is unknown 
and to jointly pursue the claims would greatly 
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jeopardize the satisfactory resolution of indi- 
vidual claims and would be contrary to State 
Department precedent. 

he historical practice has been to negotiate 
{һе public and private claims separately. In 
fact, a 1980 GAO report that urged Vietnam 
claims to be jointly pursued was strongly op- 
posed by the State Department. In fact the 
State Department reported that "Adoption of 
the GAO recommendation would make it ex- 
traordinarily difficult in many cases to conclude 
settlements of private claims on terms accept- 
able to the claimants and the Congress". 

| would also urge the administration to seek 
the full value of the claims of private citizens. 
Historically, the Department has weighed sev- 
eral factors, including the strategic importance 
of reaching an agreement with the country, the 
morality of obtaining justice for U.S. citizens, 
and the availability of funds to satisfy the 
claims to determine the percentage of claims 
settlement. In the present case with Vietnam 
there would appear to be no legitimate reason 
why the Department would accept a figure that 
is less than the total principal and interest of 
the awards. There exist sufficient funds to sat- 
isfy the claims, the claims of the U.S. citizens 
have been adjudicated, and there is no strate- 
gic importance to justify accepting a lower set- 
tlement. 

The U.S. Government is the sole represent- 
ative of our citizens' claims and has an obliga- 
tion to them to reach the fairest possible set- 
tlement. These citizens have no legal recourse 
outside of the Government's action. | urge the 
Clinton administration to be as responsive to 
these citizens as they were to the Government 
20 years ago. We must forcefully assert the 
right of American claimants to full compensa- 
tion. 

In the very near future, the administration 
will be sending a delegation to Hanoi to nego- 
liate a settlement of these claims. | urge the 
administration to seek full settlement of all ad- 
judicated claims. The characteristics of the 
Vietnam claims dictate that there is no plau- 
sible reason for accepting anything less than 
full settlement. 

The Clinton administration has argued that 
the Vietnamese have been sufficiently forth- 
coming with information about our missing 
servicemen to justify a lifting of the trade em- 
bargo. We must demand that they also be co- 
operative with respect to compensating the 
Americans whose assets they seized. Until 
they are so forthcoming, we cannot consider a 
full normalization of relations. 


JASON PARKER EARNS RANK OF 
EAGLE SCOUT 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Jason A. Parker of Troop 20 in Johnston, RI, 
and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 


— — — 
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Award, In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
їп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Jason coordi- 
nated the annual house cleaning for the elder- 
ly residents of the North Providence Senior 
Citizen Center. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Jason A. 
Parker. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozens of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Jason A. Parker 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and соп- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


THE NEED FOR PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG ACCOUNTABILTY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, as part of national 
health care reform, we need to stop the abu- 
sive overprescribing of dangerous and addict- 
ive drugs. In the 102d Congress, | introduced 
H.R. 5051, the Prescription Accountability Act. 
This bill required the use of electronic data to 
detect patients, doctors, and pharmacists who 
were abusing and overutilizing controlled sub- 
stances. 

І hope the basics features of this legislation 
will be included in this year's reform legisla- 
tion. 

Last November, the Chicago Tribune ге- 
leased а nine-part series on Medicaid in Illi- 
nois titled, “Medicaid: System in Chaos.” Parts 
of those articles focused on the abuse of pre- 
scriptions and make an outstanding case for 
the passage of H.R. 5051-type safeguards. 

Here are some of the examples pulled from 
the series: 

In 1991 almost $53 million was spent on pre- 
scription drugs—prescriptions that cannot be 
linked to a doctor without months of search- 
ing. The prescribing doctor's name and Drug 
Enforcement Agency registration number is 
not required. In fact, $5.3 million was spent 
on prescriptions that listed the doctor's 
number as ВВ1111111, a number invented just 
to keep the bill from being rejected by the 
computer. 
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About $2 million went to just three medi- 
cal clinics, where the doctors shared a num- 
ber of the same patients—some of whom уїз- 
ited all three doctors in one day to pick up 
prescriptions. 

Doctors who prescribe drugs without exam- 
ining patients or questioning requests for 
drugs. A 24-year-old alcoholic complaining of 
seizures asks for refills of Phenobarbital and 
Dilantin. She walks out with that and more, 
without ever being examined. 

"I have no record of it," says Dr. 
Pirruccello, looking over the file. But that's 
nothing unusual. He admits he doesn't like 
to write in the charts. Rarely does he ven- 
ture beyond scratching the names of the 
drugs he prescribes. Sometimes he writes 
nothing at all. Eventually, he decides to 
take her word for it. "Anything else you 
need?" he asks. 

Eventually she walks out with prescrip- 
tions for: Phenobarital, Dilantin, two 
Ventolin inhalers, Zantac, Ampicillan, birth 
control pills, a bottle of rubbing alcohol, 
diuretics, and two bottles of Maalox. The 
bill? $145.63. 

"Shopping" for drugs is a common occur- 
rence. Patients line up іп the waiting rooms 
discussing what to get and how to get it. 

"Every now and then, the multisyllabled 
names of prescription medications travel 
back and forth in hushed conversations. As 
do locations of friendly pharmacies. Names 
of other doctors. Dosages to ask for, symp- 
toms to describe. Patients work out lists on 
tiny pieces of paper of all the medications 
they will ask the doctor to prescribe." 


Here are some examples of what patients 
have been able to accumulate. 


А diabetic patient collected, in visits to 46 
doctors in 1 year, 7,800 hypodermic sy- 
ringes—enough to use two a day for more 
than 10 years. 

One women saw 52 doctors in 9 months, col- 
lecting 2,000 Prozac antidepressant capsules. 

А 34-year-old patient collected 3,540 
condoms, 234 asthma inhalers, and enough 
antibiotics, sedatives, and painkillers to 
swallow 46 pills a day. His total bill for 1 
year; $20,664. 

A patient obtained 11,000 codeine-based 
pills, while being treated for pancreatitus. 


A SALUTE TO KENTUCKY’S VOCA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUB OF 
AMERICA 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, since its incep- 
tion the Kentucky Vocational Industrial Club of 
America [VICA] has provided rich opportunities 
to young Kentuckians whose talents and inter- 
ests are especially suited to careers in busi- 
ness and vocational pursuits. Kentucky VICA 
has hosted its Canadian counterpart, Skills 
Canada, at VICA’s national conventions for 
the past 3 years. 

Kentucky VICA has assisted Skills Canada 
with the planning of the national Canadian 
competitions, and last year Kentucky VICA 
participated in Canada’s 1993 competition 
called the Skills Olympics. 


In order for Medicaid to рау for over-the-counter 
medications, a prescription is required. 
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Again this year, Kentucky VICA has been 
invited to send its Kentucky State gold medal- 
ists to compete in the 1994 Canadian competi- 
tion. As the official representatives of the Unit- 
ed States, Kentucky VICA members will have 
the opportunity to compete in 20 secondary 
School level events; including 17 technical and 
3 leadership development events, and in 17 
post-secondary school level technical events. 

Not only is this invitation a great honor to 
Kentucky VICA and all its members, but it pro- 
vides a distinct opportunity for the students to 
develop the skills, the poise, and confidence 
which will be called upon daily as Kentucky 
VICA students move into their career paths. 

Under the able leadership of Charles A. 
Pierce, members of the Kentucky VICA team 
to the Skills Canada even brought home 15 
medals in 1993. It has been called a reward- 
ing “northern exposure" experience, and | 
wish for the Kentucky competitors the same 
success in going for the gold in 1994. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE TO 
COUNTERNARCOTICS AIRCRAFT 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has long been monitor- 
ing the operation of the Department of State's 
Bureau о! International Narcotics Matters 
airwing. Due to concerns about the misuse of 
aircraft provided for counternarcotics pur- 
poses, the Congress, in 1986, required the 
Department of State to retain title to all such 
aircraft provided to foreign countries. This pro- 
vision of law had the unintended consequence 
of creating an expensive airwing within the 
Department of State. 

In the International Narcotics Control Act of 
1992, Public Law 102—583, the Congress al- 
lowed the President to transfer title to narcot- 
ics control aircraft to foreign countries if to do 
so was in the national interest of the United 
States. The legislative history to accompany 
this act required the Department of State to 
report to the Congress on its plans to transfer 
title to such aircraft. 

The committee has received a response 
from the Department on its preliminary as- 
sessments regarding the transfer of aircraft 
title. | would commend this to my colleagues 
attention and note that the committee will 
make available for Members review the more 
detailed Western Hemisphere counternarcotics 
strategy when it is submitted by the executive 
branch. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, February 14, 1994. 
Hon. LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of November 30 to Assistant Secretary 
Robert Gelbard asking for information on 
the possible transfer of U.S. Government- 
owned counternarcotics aircraft to foreign 
countries. I regret that the Department has 
taken so long to answer your inquiry, but 
this is an issue which Ambassador Gelbard 
wanted reviewed carefully after he was con- 
firmed as the Assistant Secretary of the Bu- 
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reau of International Narcotics Matters 
(INM). 

I can assure you that the Department is 
fully aware of the Committee’s concerns 
about the size and expense of the INM Air 
Wing. We will continue to look for ways to 
reduce its costs while retaining key aviation 
support for existing counternarcotics pro- 
grams and the ability to respond quickly to 
future challenges and opportunities. INM has 
closed its small operation in Belize, has re- 
tired the four medium lift transport aircraft 
that were used to support the expensive air 
bridge in Peru, has decommissioned two 
older UH-1H helicopters and has placed an 
additional eight aircraft in non-flying stor- 
age. As a result, the INM-owned air fleet has 
dropped to 36 in-service aircraft, though INM 
also supports 10 helicopters provided to Bo- 
livia through a lease administered by the De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency (DSAA) 
and two helicopters loaned by DOD to the 
Air Wing. 

As you know, the transfer of aircraft for 
use in counternarcotics operations to other 
countries is a complex issue that goes be- 
yond the INM budget. It is necessary to take 
into account the support required by anti- 
drug forces and the ability of foreign govern- 
ments to utilize aircraft safely and effec- 
tively. We share Congressional concerns re- 
garding the transfer of these aircraft to for- 
eign countries in view of the risks that they 
may be used for purposes other than narcot- 
ics control. 

U.S. and host nation anti-drug units in 
Latin America must have effective aviation 
support if they are to reach drug cultivation 
and production centers, which are almost al- 
ways located in remote, undeveloped regions 
with poor road systems. Our objective is to 
help host governments develop the institu- 
tional capability to maintain and support 
aviation units. Progress in Mexico, Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, and, more recently, Peru over 
the past few years led to our request last 
year that the Congress provide a national in- 
terest waiver to the requirement that we 
maintain title to counternarcotics aircraft. 

As we proceed in this direction, we must do 
so in a way that prevents serious reductions 
in operational effectiveness, unacceptable 
degradations in safety, and the possible di- 
version of the aircraft to non- 
counternarcotics use. Aircraft transfer deci- 
sions must be made very carefully, and 
transfers should only take place after recipi- 
ent countries have demonstrated the ability 
to maintain and operate them effectively 
and commit to dedicating them to 
counternarcotics purposes. 

In response to the amendment providing a 
national interest exception to the require- 
ment to retain title to aircraft and to INM's 
reduced FY 1994 budget, INM raised the issue 
of transferring title of  U.S.-owned 
counternarcotics aircraft with our Embas- 
sies in Bogota, Lima, and La Paz and re- 
quested their views as to the ability of the 
host governments to support the aircraft ef- 
fectively. The Embassy in Bogota replied af- 
firmatively, but noted that until the Colom- 
bian National Police (CNP) resolved the 
logistical and maintenance challenges posed 
by their receipt of U.S.-provided aircraft in 
1991 and 1992, the CNP would be able to ab- 
sorb only a small number of additional air- 
craft. Embassies Lima and La Paz replied 
that the Peruvian Police and Bolivian Air 
Force lacked the financial resources and 
technical capabilities to assume ownership 
of any INM Air Wing aircraft at this time. It 
should be noted that although Bolivia has al- 
ready taken title to a С-130 aircraft from 
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DOD, this aircraft is supported technically 
and financially through the FMF program. 
With the cuts in FMF funds, a similar sup- 
port situation for INM aircraft would not be 
available to the Bolivian government. 

While the Department is hopeful the CNP 
will be able to absorb additional aircraft 
within the next one to three years, we be- 
lieve it will be three to five years or longer 
before other countries in the region can as- 
sume primary responsibility for their 
counternarcotics aviation units. Although 
host nation personnel in Bolivia and Peru 
now fly all missions and take an active part 
in operation planning, their logistical and 
maintenance capabilities are much less de- 
veloped, These deficiencies are being ad- 
dressed by INM-supported training and other 
assistance to host country aviation units, 
but a more serious problem is that neither 
government has been able to provide the 
funds needed to sustain air operations. The 
Department will continue to urge these 
countries to increase funding for these pur- 
poses. However, until they do so, if we do not 
support these units, their ability to trans- 
port host national police and DEA agents 
safely would be badly eroded if not lost alto- 
gether. 

With the approval of Presidential Decision 
Directive 14 on U.S. Counternarcotics Policy 
in the Western Hemisphere, Assistant Sec- 
retary Gelbard has directed his staff to pre- 
pare a plan outlining how our interregional 
aviation program could be better structured 
to support PDD-14's operational and institu- 
tion building objectives in Latin America. 
This plan will address, inter alia, coordina- 
tion of funding and support for operations of 
aircraft transferred to other countries as 
well as the management and utilization of 
the aircraft remaining in INM's inventory 
and should be completed by early spring. The 
Director of INM's Office of Transnational Is- 
sues, David Lyon, has already discussed this 
plan informally with members of the com- 
mittee staff and will be in further contact 
with them this month. Mr. Gelbard would, of 
course, be pleased to meet with you should 
you wish to discuss this matter with him di- 
rectly, either now or after the plan is pro- 
vided to your Committee. 

I hope this information is responsive to 
your request. If we can be of any further as- 
sistance to you on this or any other matter, 
please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 


TIME MAGAZINE QUALITY DEALER 
AWARD RECIPIENTS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


HON. MARJORIE MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. Mr. Speak- 
er, today | pay tribute to two men who have 
made important contributions to the business 
world and economy of Pennsylvania. Mr. W. 
James Wynn is the president of Volkswagen, 
Inc., in Norristown, PA. Mr. Wynn began his 
career in 1954, as a technician with Wynn's 
Motors. Ten years later, Mr. Wynn acquired a 
Volvo franchise, and in 1979, he purchased a 
second dealership. Mr. Wynn has been the re- 
cipient of several honorary awards during his 
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career, including the Volvo Dealer of Excel- 
lence and Volkswagen Vanguard Society 
Awards. In 1985, he was named the Employer 
of the Year by the Norristown Business and 
Professional Women's Organization. 

1 would also like to honor Mark A. Frankel, 
the President of Frankel Chevrolet-Buick, Inc., 
in Ardmore, PA. | am proud to announce that 
both Mark Frankel and James Wynn are re- 
cipients of the 1994 TIME Magazine Quality 
Dealer Award [TMQDA]. 

They are two of only 65 dealers to be nomi- 
nated for the magazine's national award dur- 
ing this award's silver anniversary year. The 
TMQDA recognizes outstanding new car deal- 
ers for exceptional performance in their deal- 
erships and distinguished community service. 


MICHAEL DENNEHY EARNS RANK 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is Mi- 
chael P. Dennehy of Troop 20 in Johnston, RI 
and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
in increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Michael con- 
structed and installed bluebird houses at the 
Smithfield, RI Audubon Society Wildlife Ref- 
uge. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Michael P. 
Dennehy. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Michael P. 
Dennehy will continue his public service and in 
So doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 
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WHO’S WORSE: 60 MINUTES OR 
REPRESENTATIVE GUTIERREZ 


HON. MICHAEL G. OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | recommend to 
the attention of Members the following article 
by а well-respected, long-time Congress 
watcher, Norm Ornstein, concerning the lam- 
entable episode of “60 Minutes” which re- 
cently aired regarding the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Ornstein correctly points out that the 
public's misunderstanding of Congress and 
the legislative process was manipulated by 
CBS News to reflect poorly on the institution. 
In addition, the freshman Representative inter- 
viewed for the story made several factual er- 
rors, including the statement that members re- 
ceived a pay increase for 1994. If Members 
will refer to their paychecks this month, they 
will see that this was a total misrepresentation 
on the part of “60 Minutes” and the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The gentleman from Illinois also expressed 
the opinion that we ought to get rid of all of 
the limousines on Capitol Hill. In fact, it is only 
a handful of Members of the congressional 
leadership who have at their disposal some 
town cars, and these are provided chiefly for 
reasons of security. 

Again, | recommend the following column to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

{From the Roll Call, Feb. 14, 19941 
WHO's WORSE: 60 MINUTES OR 
REPRESENTATIVE GUTIERREZ? 

(By Norman J. Ornstein) 

A New York-based writer who covers the 
media was stunned recently at a Congres- 
sional retreat to see the deep hostility law- 
makers felt toward the press. How could 
these Members of Congress, veterans in the 
public eye and accustomed to the rough-and- 
tumble of politics, not be inured to the press 
criticism that comes with the territory? 

To be sure, some Members may be as thin- 
skinned as Bobby Ray Inman, but that does 
not explain the rancor they feel, the deep 
sense of unfairness at the treatment of Con- 
gress and Congresspeople by the national 
press. 

Most lawmakers feel the way they do be- 
cause the phenomenon is real; when it comes 
to reporting about Congress, all the normal 
rules of fairness and scrupulousness go out 
the window; cheap shots are common and in- 
creasingly so for network news shows and 
newsmagazines as for sleazy tabloids on TV 
or at the supermarkets. 

Attack almost any institution in America, 
including Big Business or Wall Street, or any 
individual from Michael Milken to Amy 
Fisher, Lorena Bobbitt, Lyle Menendez, Mi- 
chael Jackson, Woody Allen, or Tonya Har- 
ding, and you will find substantial numbers 
of credible people who will come to their de- 
fense. Burned by the instances of outrageous 
manipulation in investigative“ journalism, 
like the alleged expose of GM trucks by 
"Dateline: NBC," networks and other major 
journalistic outlets try to present at least 
the pretense of fairness, showing the other 
side, or giving an “оп the other hand." 

But Congress is different. Playing to the 
public hostility towards Congress, Washing- 
ton, and politicians in general is a no-lose 
situation for the press; it's like throwing red 
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meat to hungry dogs, and getting full credit 
for it. 


The irresistible impulse is triggered by the 
fact that it is so easy, and with no price 
whatsoever to pay—no lawsuits, no embar- 
rassing retractions, no need to think about 
fairness or balance. After all, no matter how 
cheap the shot, there are few if any defenders 
of Congress outside the institution itself— 
and those inside the institution can always 
be dismissed as self-serving. What's more, а 
reporter or producer can always find one or 
more self-serving Members eager and willing 
to join in the bashing. 


There's no lack of examples. But the most 
recent illustration of this dynamic, and the 
most vivid in months or years, came a week 
ago on “60 Minutes," long the flagship of 
CBS News, resident for years at the top of 
the Nielson ratings. And of all correspond- 
ents, Morley Safer, the urbane and sophisti- 
cated veteran reporter, was the prime of- 
fender. If “60 Minutes" ever stood above the 
fray as the epitome of tough-minded fair- 
ness—unlike its competitors or imitators—it 
can't claim that lofty perch any more. 


The “60 Minutes" idea was typical, if trite: 
do a modern-day version of Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, showing a freshman who 
came to Congress with a romantic and uto- 
pian vision of public service but who was 
quickly jolted by the reality of awful poli- 
tics, smarmy politicians, and lobbyists who 
work to bring him to his knees. While his 
colleagues are too weak to stand firm, he 
suffers all the slings and arrows, emerging 
stronger, sadder, and wiser. 


The self-serving freshman in this case was 
Democratic Rep. Luis Gutierrez of the South 
Side of Chicago. Gutierrez, with prompting 
and help from a smirking Safer, portraying 
himself as a cross between Mr. Smith and 
Mother Teresa who tried to reform Congress 
and was slapped down by its leaders and 
stabbed in the back by his fellow freshmen; 
who tried to stick with his principles by vot- 
ing against NFTA despite threats and in- 
timidation by President Clinton and business 
lobbyists who made it clear that the cam- 
paign spigot would be shut off if he didn't toe 
the line. The result, he suggested, was retal- 
jation by the leaders through poor commit- 
tee assignments consigning him to obscu- 
rity. 

Mr. Gutierrez's imitation of Mr. Smith was 
bought hook, line, and sinker by Morley 
Safer. But to anyone knowledgeable about 
the contemporary Congress, he was more 
like Eddie Haskell, the friend of Walley 
Cleaver known for his transparent insincer- 
ity in "Leave it to Beaver." 


Reform, to be sure, is a major theme of the 
freshman class, but the heavy lifting on re- 
form issues, and not without controversy, 
was led by Members like Karen Shepherd (D- 
Utah), Eric Fingerhut (D-Ohio), and Jennifer 
Dunn (R-Wash). 


Who is this Guy Gutierrez?" was the com- 
ment of an active Republican member of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. He never asked to testify before our 
committee, and I've never seen him when we 
put together reform proposals.“ 


* * * * * 
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REMARKS OF HON. DEBORAH K. 
CHASANOW 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to include 
in the RECORD some remarks made by the 
Honorable Deborah K. Chasanow who, on De- 
cember 13, 1993, was sworn in as a member 
of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland. She became only the second 
woman to be appointed to that bench and the 
first person from Prince Georges County, MD. 

In her remarks, she comments on the cre- 
ation of the Southern Division of the District 
Court of Maryland. As the sponsor of the leg- 
islation which accomplished that end and one 
who worked on that objective for over a quar- 
ter of a century, 1 have a particular pride in the 
fact that its first two judges wil be Judge 
Chasanow and Judge Peter Messitte, who for- 
mally served on the circuit court bench in 
Montgomery County. Both Judges Chasanow 
and Messitte are individuals who display all of 
the characteristics that our fellow citizens 
would want in persons given the awesome re- 
sponsibilities to judge and dispose. They are 
possessed of keen intellect, high moral values, 
and unquestioned integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that Judge 
Chasanow's remarks reflect her humanity and 
her insightfulness. It is our expectation that the 
new Federal courthouse in Greenbelt, MD, 
which will house the southern division of the 
district court, will open for business and be 
dedicated later this year. Judges Chasanow 
and Messitte will be two of the three judges 
who will preside at that site. ! believe it will be 
an addition to our judicial system which will 
provide more accessible justice to our citizens 
and will meet a need for such a judicial facility 
long unmet. 

| wish for Judges Chasanow and Messitte 
that God will grant them the wisdom, compas- 
Sion, and courage to judge fairly and deci- 
sively as they inaugurate a new era in the 
Federal judicial history of Maryland. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | include the remarks of 
Judge Chasanow reflecting her personal feel- 
ings and her observations on the meaning of 
her appointment and her family and for all of 
us: 

Judge Murnaghan, Judge Niemeyer, Chief 
Judge Black, Federal Judges, Senator Sar- 
banes, Senator Mikulski, Congressman 
Hoyer, Chief Judge Murphy, State judges, 
public officials, honored guests, family and 
friends. I am honored by your presence here 
today. We've already heard from many excel- 
lent speakers and I'm afraid if I say very 
much you'll realize that the nice things they 
said about me can’t be true. Those who know 
me well appreciate how uncomfortable I am 
being on center stage and realize that I want 
the ordeal to end as quickly as possible. But 
I really must take this opportunity to share 
some of my thoughts about the Federal 
court in Maryland. 

Before I do, I want to recognize a few of 
the people who have been very important in 
my life. My parents, Helen and Howard Koss; 
my sister, Tamar Bernbaum; my sisters-in- 
law, Phyllis Richman, Myrna Chasanow, and 
Ruth Heitin, and their families. My great 
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aunt Edith Levine, my aunt Lenore Weseley, 
and long time friends Horty and Bernard 
Meyer. And the two who have shared this 
year’s journey with me most closely and 
without whom I would not have survived it: 
my husband Howard, and my stepdaughter 
Andrea. It has been an intense year for us 
and I want to express my gratitude and love 
to them for their steadfast encouragement 
and support. There are some people who are 
not here in person, but who are very much 
here in spirit. My grandfather continues to 
be an inspiration, even as the years dim 
some of the memories. And Howard's par- 
ents, Helen and Abe Chasanow. The last time 
I took an oath in this room, they provided 
the new robe I donned. I thank Mr. Lewis for 
bringing their memory more alive today. Of 
course, there are many, many friends and 
colleagues here today as well. It is gratifying 
to see people from so many different stages 
of my life. Neighbors from Wheaton where I 
grew up and from College Park where we now 
live, law school classmates from Stanford, 
colleagues from the attorney general’s of- 
fice, and of course, those with whom I've 
worked here in Federal court, particularly 
the magistrate judges and their staffs, my 
fantastic secretary Marie Mooney Plapas and 
all of my wonderful law clerks, 

Over the past year, many people have 
asked why do I want to be a district judge? 
That was a very difficult question, particu- 
larly because I had to resign from what the 
insiders know is the best job in the legal 
community. My reasons for seeking this po- 
sition include being a part of the inaugura- 
tion of the southern division and my hope 
that with Baltimore Federal Court experi- 
ence, Prince George’s County residence, and 
Montgomery County background I could 
offer a unique perspective of experience and 
geography that might prove helpful as we 
work to get the new courthouse off on the 
right foot. The real drawback is that now if 
I want to ask my husband a question, instead 
of just nudging him, I must put it in writing 
and certify it to the Court of Appeals, Mary- 
land. 

Recently I was asked by a reporter what I 
thought about being only the second woman 
to be appointed to the position of U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge in Maryland. I am sorry that the 
first, Judge Shirley Jones, could not be here 
today. I know she would agree with me that 
my new colleagues don’t need any sensitivity 
training, but, on the theory that you can 
never have too much sensitivity, I have ob- 
tained for them a copy of Deborah Tannen's 
best seller “You Just Don't Understand, 
Women and Men in Conversation." 

I am still amazed that I was appointed to 
this high position, but I am not at all sur- 
prised that a woman was appointed given 
where we are in 1993. It would only be sur- 
prising if, among three new appointees to 
this court, there had been no woman. The 
first judicial nomination made by President 
Clinton was a woman, Justice Ginsberg. Of 
the next 30 or so nominations, well over а 
third were women. I have met some of the 
other women and I am very flattered to be 
part of that group. 

There is no question that the look of the 
Federal judiciary is changing. In the not too 
distant future, the makeup of the Federal 
bench will much more closely mirror the di- 
versity that is America. I think it is particu- 
larly important for public confidence in the 
judicial system that the bench not be per- 
ceived as an exclusive club, reluctant to 
admit women and minorities. Equality must 
be the hallmark of the justice we dispense 
and of the process by which judges are se- 
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lected. Let me echo the wish of Justice 
Ginsberg, all women yearn for the day when 
we can stop counting. 

I also think the significance of my appoint- 
ment lies as much in geography as in gender. 
I am deeply honored to be the first Prince 
George's County resident to be appointed 
district court judge. While not a native of 
Prince George's County, I have lived there 
for more than a decade. Some people might 
find it unusual for someone to move from 
Montgomery County to Prince George's 
County, but let me assure you I had an excel- 
lent reason, a wonderful husband firmly 
rooted to Prince George's County. No, I 
didn't also have а premonition or any inside 
information that the new southern division 
courthouse would be built two miles from 
our home. That was just luck. 

The southern division has generated con- 
troversy over the last few years and was cre- 
ated only after heated debates among the 
bench and the bar. I hope that the time for 
conflict is over, and that the time for har- 
mony is here. There is a lot of hard work 
ahead and cooperative attitude will be essen- 
tial if we are to make the southern division 
succeed. 

Let me give you insight into my early ge- 
ography lessons. I grew up in Montgomery 
County. My parents still live in the same 
place they moved to when I was 3 years old. 
My early view of Baltimore was as a city we 
traveled through on our way to visit grand- 
parents in New York. Our metropolitan focus 
in those early years was either Rockville or 
Washington. Baltimore was far away, lit- 
erally and figuratively. When I took the bar 
exam Baltimore seemed so far away that I 
arranged to stay at a hotel during the exam. 
Associating Baltimore with taking the bar 
exam did not help my early feelings about 
the city. 

Just after the bar exam, I became Judge 
Cahoon's law clerk and was able to walk to 
my office in the courthouse in Rockville. De- 
spite my first exposure to Baltimore during 
the bar exam, I applied here to the offices of 
the attorney general and the general council 
to the Human Relations Commission for jobs 
after my 1 year clerkship. The trips to Balti- 
more for those interviews were scary adven- 
tures for me. I felt about Baltimore as some 
Baltimore attorneys might initially feel 
about southern Maryland. Both the attorney 
general's office and the Human Relations 
Commission ultimately offered me jobs. It 
was а difficult choice, but as you all know, I 
decided to join the attorney general's office. 
My first day of work was December 22, 1975, 
and that day began what has now become an 
18-year commute from the heart of the 
southern division to Charm City. 

I soon came to love the city. When 
Harborplace opened I must have gone there 
for lunch every day for months. I still try to 
walk around the harbor on nice days as often 
as I can. And I am envious of those who live 
closer and can take advantage more easily 
than I of Baltimore's cultural and culinary 
delights. 

It isn't just people like me from the Wash- 
ington suburbs who have a skewed view of 
Maryland geography. My first supervisor in 
the attorney general's office thought every- 
thing outside of Baltimore and Annapolis 
was on Debby's way to work. So I was asked 
to represent the State in circuit courts all 
over Maryland on the theory that any court- 
house outside of Baltimore City was not out 
of my way. Throughout it all I commuted 
each and every day, although I stayed with 
friends here in Baltimore if the weather got 
bad or I had to work very late. Sally and 
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Kathleen kept trying to convince me to 
move to the city, but I resisted. By the way, 
yesterday while Kathleen and Sally were 
conspiring about their remarks for today at 
an undisclosed location in Baltimore, 
Kathleen’s car was stolen. I certainly 
wouldn't want to be the next accused 
joyrider to appear in Judge Sweeny's court- 
room. 

The criminal division of the attorney gen- 
eral's office offered a wonderful vantage 
point from which to learn all about this 
great State. I worked with the State's attor- 
neys from all 23 counties and the city of Bal- 
timore. There were trips to various parts of 
the State, including а sad journey to Oak- 
land to prepare for arguing the first death 
penalty case. I walked the last route taken 
by Deputy Sheriff Livengood during his un- 
fortunate encounter with Richard Danny 
Tichnell. I also made shorter trips to Towson 
and Upper Marlboro to help with training 
sessions and enjoyed pleasant early summer 
visits to Ocean City to join the State's attor- 
neys at their annual convention. I came 
away with an appreciation for Maryland ge- 
ography and the varying backgrounds pros- 
ecutors brought to their jobs. I also learned, 
however, that people with divergent views 
and experiences can work together to 
achieve a common goal. 

Then, a little more than 6% years ago, I 
had the great fortune to be appointed as a 
U.S. magistrate judge. Although there was 
no southern division at the time, I suspect 
that my southern division residence was an 
attribute that contributed to my appoint- 
ment. My geography lessons continued. 
While Baltimore was my duty station, I 
eventually saw not only this courthouse, but 
also sat in courtrooms in Hyattsville, Ft. 
Meade, Rockville, and Ft. Detrick. During 
those years, I came into contact with liti- 
gants, lawyers, and jurors from all over the 
State. 

Maryland is unique in that it is large 
enough to boast both mountains and sea- 
shores, yet small enough that we can travel 
to each in less than a day. One can canoe the 
Potomac, sail on the Chesapeake, or surf in 
the Atlantic. We can enjoy the history of co- 
lonial capitals and the vision of planned 
towns like Greenbelt and Columbia. We can 
feast on delicacies like the Chesapeake blue 
crab and St. Marys’ stuffed ham almost any- 
where. We should also be proud of our re- 
gional diversity, but we must strive to work 
together. 

Now that some of you will be traveling to 
the southern division area, I hope you will 
take the opportunity to enjoy the nice 
things we have to offer and will learn to 
know and love the southern division as I 
came to know and love Baltimore. I am sure 
that those who take the time to explore will 
come to appreciate the bounty of the south- 
ern division counties. 

Aside from a healthy appreciation for the 
beauty of the entire State, I bring to my new 
role a grave concern that all people who find 
themselves in Federal court in Maryland de- 
serve the most efficient, courteous, and com- 
petent service we can provide. To succeed, it 
will take the full effort of all of us to admin- 
ister justice, The southern division has been 
created, not to make it more convenient for 
lawyers and judges, but because having a 
courthouse in that part of the State will help 
all of us to serve the litigants better. It is 
my hope that we can put aside the lingering 
doubts about whether there should be a 
southern division. It's here and here to stay. 
There is plenty of work to do and we cannot 
afford to be distracted by any regionalism. 
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There is no north versus south. There is a 
common goal to administer justice in the 
best possible manner. Two divisions will fur- 
ther that goal because of our cooperative ef- 
fort. I look forward to working closer to 
home, but just as closely with my Baltimore 
colleagues. Although I will be a part of 
bringing Federal justice to the southern part 
of the State, I will be a judge not for the 
southern division but for all of Maryland. My 
pledge to those here in Baltimore, as to 
those all over the State, is that I will con- 
tinue to do my best to advance the high 
ideals of those who served before me and 
with whom I now serve. I will strive to jus- 
tify the confidence expressed by Senator Sar- 
banes’ recommendation and President Clin- 
ton’s appointment. Thank you. 


CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, February 22 
marks the centennial anniversary of the 
Ukrainian National Association, the oldest 
Ukrainian-American organization in the United 
States. Founded in Shamokin, PA, the Ukrain- 
ian National Association has grown from the 
original 13 branches to 370 branches in 27 
States and 7 provinces in Canada. 

Throughout its first century, the association 
has provided leadership in the Ukrainian- 
American community, and has contributed to 
the richness of American culture. From schol- 
arships to the construction of churches and 
community centers, the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation has served to meet the needs of the 
community. 

In addition the Ukrainian National Associa- 
tion publishes Svoboda, the oldest Ukrainian- 
language newspaper in the world, the Ukrain- 
ian Weekly in English and a children's maga- 
zine Veselka. The association has also fi- 
nanced the publication of many books includ- 
ing "Harvest of Sorrow," a painful history of 
the famine in Ukraine during the 1930s. 

Through these publications, the association 
has highlighted the hardship and suffering of 
the Ukrainian people under Soviet rule. And 
through the years the Association has fought 
for freedom and democracy in Ukraine. 

In its second century, the Ukrainian National 
Association has embarked on a mission to 
strengthen democratic and free market institu- 
tions in Ukraine. | look forward to working with 
the association in this endeavor. 

As an Ukrainian-American, | am proud to 
join in celebrating the centennial anniversary 
of the Ukrainian National Association. 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE CALIFOR- 
NIA CENTRAL VALLEY SPELLING 
BEE PARTICIPANTS 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in rec- 
ognition of the middle school students chosen 
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to participate in the 12th annual California 
Central Valley Spelling Bee. These top spell- 
ers were selected from over 160,000 students 
from throughout Sacramento, Placer, Yolo, El 
Dorado, Nevada, Sutter, Solano, Colusa, and 
Yuba Counties to compete in this regional 
competition. 

| want to commend each one of them for 
{һе time and commitment that they have in- 
vested learning many difficult words. | praise 
their hard work and dedication in preparing for 
this event and wish them all the best of luck. 
With these principles, these students of 
Central Valley are taking the first steps toward 
building a strong foundation for their edu- 
cation. This spelling competition installs in 
these young adults the love of learning that 
will take them through high school, college, 
and beyond. 

cannot conclude without applauding the 
parents and teachers, and the coordinator of 
this event, Ms. Molly Evangelisti, for their sup- 
port of these youngsters' endeavors. Their 
backing will encourage these bright students 
to strive for the academic excellence and the 
bright future that lies just ahead of them. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join me today in 
honoring the accomplishments that the Califor- 
nia Central Valley Spelling Bee represents, 
past and present, and | personally extend my 
congratulations on the winning efforts of all the 


participants. 


TRIBUTE TO RAY FOREMAN 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am honored 
today to pay tribute to my friend, Ray Fore- 
man, one of the leaders in the labor move- 
ment in southern California during the past 30 
years and a very close friend. Ray and | were 
allies in many political battles during the past 
two decades. | can say with absolute certainty 
that Ray played a pivotal role in securing both 
modest and significant political victories for 
labor. 

While still in his twenties Ray first exhibited 
the ambition and sense of justice that have 
characterized his career. A plumber by trade, 
his fellow union members elected him dele- 
gate to the State Pipe Trades Convention for 
several years in the 1960's. From there, Ray 
rose swiftly in the ranks of the Pipe Trades 
leadership. In 1974—75, he served as vice 
president of the State Pipe Trades; a year 
later, he became president of State Pipe 
Trades Council. 

His star shone brighter in the 1980's, a dec- 
ade in which labor was under assault by con- 
servative politicians spoiling for а fight. 
Through it all Ray maintained his unshakable 
conviction in the cause of working men and 
women. In 1982, he was elected head of the 
Southern California Pipe Trades District Coun- 
cil, the parent organization of 14 local pipe 
trades unions. He continues to serve as busi- 
ness manager of the council today. 

Ray assumed additional responsibilities in 
1985, when the United Association appointed 
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him to the UA/Carpenters Committee, and 2 
years later, when he was named adviser to 
{һе Laborers Committee. Around the same 
time, Ray was elected as a permanent execu- 
tive board member of the California State Pipe 
Trades Council—the first in the history of the 
organization. 

| have found myself closely aligned with Ray 
during several of my most cherished political 
battles in public office. Our effort to promote 
solar energy and union labor culminated in a 
collective bargaining agreement between the 
Southern California Pipe Trades District Coun- 
cil No. 16 and the Luz Corp. In addition, Ray's 
message about the damage that misinterpreta- 
tion of ERISA was doing to California led to 
House passage of H.R. 1036. 

Ray has earned a long and enjoyable retire- 
ment. | know he looks forward to spending 
more time with his wife, Susan, four children 
and eight grandchildren. He plans to live part 
time in Santa Barbara and part time on prop- 
erty he purchased on a lake in the Ozark 
Mountains of Missouri. Either way he can't go 
wrong. 
| ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
Ray Foreman, a man of integrity and an out- 
standing labor leader who put the needs and 
interests of working people above all else. 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, today | pay 
tribute to the Ukrainian National Association, 
Inc. [UNA], as it celebrates on this day an im- 
pressive 100th anniversary. 

There is no doubt that the UNA deserves 
great credit for work done to better the inter- 
ests of the Ukrainian-American community 
since its establishment in 1894 in Shamokin, 
PA, a city in my congressional district. Like 
many struggling immigrant communities at the 
turn of the century, Ukrainian-Americans des- 
perately needed assistance and a sense of 
community in adjusting to life in a new land. 
The UNA was there to provide moderate fi- 
nancial support and help maintain the rich her- 
itage and tradition of the Ukrainian culture 
through its fraternal organization. 

After many years of excellence and success 
in reaching out to Ukrainian-Americans, the or- 
ganization has grown exponentially. From a 
mere 13 branches in 1894, the UNA now has 
370 branches in 27 States and 7 Canadian 
provinces. UNA's 66,000 members and $100 
million in assets make it the largest Ukrainian- 
American fraternal insurance organization. Its 
original newspaper, Svoboda, is the oldest 
Ukrainian newspaper in the world. 

The important work of today's UNA is not 
unlike that of the Shamokin original. The origi- 
nal. The organization provides over $120,000 
in scholarships annually to its members. It op- 
erates a senior citizen retirement home for 
members, provides mortgages, and has 
helped subsidize the construction of Ukrainian 
churches and community centers across North 
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America. UNA is also a patron of Ukrainian 
cultural and religious activities. Іп New York, 
the UNA operates a full-service resort of 
Soyuzivka which provides a full range of 
Ukrainian cultural enrichment activities. 

Recent independence of the Ukraine from 
the former Soviet Union was certainly causes 
for tremendous celebration among Ukrainian- 
Americans. The UNA had exceptional fore- 
sight to plan for this inevitable event. As early 
as 1990, the UNA was funding substantial hu- 
manitarian, educational and technical assist- 
ance to Ukraine. In 1992, it established a 
foundation which will help this new country fur- 
ther promote democratic and free-market re- 
forms essential to a prosperous future. 

With its work both here, in North America, 
as well as the Ukraine, the UNA is providing 
praiseworthy services to the Ukrainian nation 
across the globe. Impressively, today in 
Shamokin the UNA continues to serve the 
Transfiguration Catholic Church, once estab- 
lished by 100 Ukrainian-Americans over 85- 
years ago. 

May | add my sincerest congratulations on 
this 100th anniversary celebration. 


TRIBUTE TO AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
FAMILY HERITAGE WEEK 


HON. JAMES E. CLYBURN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues a legislative resolu- 
tion by the South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives in celebration of African-American 
Family Heritage Week. 

The resolution follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION FOR AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN FAMILY HERITAGE WEEK 


Whereas South Carolina is comprised of 
many people of diverse beliefs, cultures, her- 
itages, and races; 

Whereas the people of South Carolina deep- 
ly appreciate and strongly value the diverse 
cultural contributions that all people make 
to our overall society and recognize that our 
diversity is our strength, when all people are 
provided an opportunity to make their 
unique positive contributions to the better- 
ment of our society as a whole; 

Whereas the people of South Carolina rec- 
ognize that the family is the most important 
unit that serves to create, preserve, and pro- 
mote a cohesive community that values di- 
versity, maintains a strong commitment to 
top quality education, strives for high 
achievement, and respects the rights and 
property of all people; 

Whereas the values of belief in God, appre- 
ciation for diversity, commitment to excel- 
lence in education, high achievement, and 
respect for the rights and property of all peo- 
ple, which are shared by the African-Amer- 
ican extended family, are consistent with the 
values that are shared by all people of South 
Carolina; 

Whereas the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a major religious institution in the 
South Carolina community that has contrib- 
uted civic, educational, moral, and religious 
leadership for all people for well over two 
centuries; 

Whereas the Mt. Olive African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Green Pond, South 
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Carolina, has contributed leadership and has 
served the community for over one hundred 
and eleven years, and, under the leadership 
of its pastor, the Reverend William Doyle, 
has initiated an annual week-long observ- 
ances of African-American family heritage 
and has initiated this annual Black Family 
Heritage Dinner to raise funds for scholar- 
ships and ongoing community programs that 
will be for the benefit of all people in our so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church of Green 
Pond, South Carolina, is to be commended 
for its past achievements and supported in 
all of its future efforts to serve the people of 
South Carolina; 

We, the legislature of the State of South 
Carolina, with the approval of our Governor, 
The Honorable Carroll Campbell, on this 26th 
day of February, in the year of our Lord, 
1994, do hereby proclaim the last week of 
February (the 22nd through 28th) to be Afri- 
can-American Family Heritage Week in the 
State of South Carolina, in observance of the 
importance of the family unit to our commu- 
nity, the contributions of the African-Amer- 
ican extended family, the value of and appre- 
ciation for the cultural diversity of our soci- 
ety, and the legacy of high achievement and 
commitment to educational excellence. We, 
the legislature of the State of South Caro- 
lina, with the approval of the Governor, do 
hereby proclaim that African-American 
Family Heritage Week is to be observed each 
year henceforth, under the authority of the 
legislature and the Office of the Governor of 
South Carolina. May God continue to bless 
the United States of America, and may God 
continue to bless all the people of the State 
of South Carolina. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CENTENNIAL 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, today marks an 
important milestone in the life of the Ukrainian- 
American community, as the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association [UNA], the oldest and larg- 
est secular Ukrainian-American organization 
celebrates its 100th-year anniversary. 

The role of the Ukrainian National Associa- 
lion in the life of the Ukrainian-American com- 
munity over the last century has been invalu- 
able. As a fraternal insurance organization, it 
provided the life insurance needs for genera- 
lions of Ukrainian-Americans, but it also has 
done much more than that. It provides its 
membership, and by extension, the entire 
Ukrainian-American community with a wide 
range of services and benefits—cultural, edu- 
cational, social, and charitable. Its publications 
include the oldest Ukrainian-language daily 
newspaper in the world, Svoboda and the re- 
spected  English-language, The Ukrainian 
Weekly. The UNA provides scholarships and 
low-interest mortgages for the construction of 
Ukrainian churches and community centers. 
The UNA has been instrumental in the devel- 
opment of the well-organized and tightly knit 
Ukrainian-American community—it has been a 
critical link in maintaining this community's 
Structure and cohesiveness. In so doing, it has 
added significantly to the rich fabric of this 
country's heritage. 
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But there is another critical dimension to this 
organization's work that cannot be overlooked. 
Throughout the last century, the UNA has 
been in the forefront of pressing for the age- 
old dream of an independent, democratic 
Ukrainian state. Through its numerous prac- 
tical actions as well as its publications, the 
Ukrainian National Association never ceased 
its efforts to achieve that dream, irrespective 
of the skepticism that existed. 

As we all know, Mr. Speaker, that dream 
has turned into a reality, and the Ukrainian 
National Association can stand proud knowing 
it played an important role in the achievement 
of Ukraine's independence. Of course, numer- 
ous challenges remain in rooting and develop- 
ing the young Ukrainian state. The UNA, 
mindful of this, is engaged in assisting in the 
development of democracy and free-market in- 
stitutions in Ukraine and, no doubt, given its 
viability and strength, will continue to contrib- 
ute. 

The Ukrainian National Association has 
been a valuable resource to me in my capac- 
ity as Helsinki Commission cochairman, and | 
look forward to continuing to work closely. | 
heartily congratulate the UNA on its centennial 
and express my hopes for its continued suc- 
cess. 


IRRATIONAL FEARS PUT 
TECHNOLOGY TO REST 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, | commend 
to my colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Lincoln Star on February 7, 1994. This 
editorial echoes the sentiments of this Member 
that, far too frequently, sound science is being 
ignored and taken hostage by special interest 
groups who specialize in exaggerating risks 
and exploiting people’s fears. Unfortunately, 
the threat to sound public policy decisions on 
issues like safe drinking water, pesticide use, 
and the use of new technologies is real and 
can only be effectively fought by fully educat- 
ing the public about the costs and benefits of 
each and every issue. 

IRRATIONAL FEARS PUT TECHNOLOGY TO TEST 

The Unknown, the uncontrollable, the un- 
imaginable. 

Those are the definitions of things that 
strike fear into the heart of the average 
American. Psychologists say people are less 
accepting of risks from these types of 
sources than from others in life, which could 
be defined as one (generally acceptable) risk 
after another. 

They also note that the real risk to health 
and safety from a given source may have lit- 
tle or no relation to the public’s perception 
of that risk. 

This has long been a source of frustration 
for scientists, public health officials and oth- 
ers who must set public policy. 

Probably no sphere of public regulation 
has been so ruled by public fears than risks 
associated with the environment and food 
safety. 

Former head of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, William K. Reilly, now a senior 
fellow at the World Wildlife Fund, aptly calls 
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it "agenda-setting by episodic panic," and 
rightly notes the need to develop a new sys- 
tem for taking action on the environment 
that isn't based on responding to the nightly 
news. 

But just as legislators, scientists and other 
officials are recognizing a new scientific im- 
perative, a whole industry of professional 
fear-mongers has sprung up to challenge 
every scientific break-through, to poke at 
people’s fears and exploit them for their own 
agendas. 

They are the Chicken Littles of our time. 
The sky is falling with every new chemical 
uncovered. They are having a heyday with 
biotechnology and the rapid-fire advances 
announced nearly daily. 

The fact that these public interest groups 
might be occasionally or partially right, or 
at least operate from a genuine standard of 
concern makes it tougher for people to sift 
through the conflicting opinions. 

The latest example is BST. The Food and 
Drug Administration just approved the use 
of BST, a naturally occurring hormone, that 
injected into milking cows, increases their 
milk production. 

BST, a product of genetic engineering, over 
which the general public has no control, fits 
the definition of risk for which people are 
likely to overreact. Indeed, to read the press 
releases from the Pure Food Coalition, which 
is calling for a milk boycott, this genetically 
engineered hormone will end civilization as 
we know it, 

We suspect the outrage over pasteurization 
earlier in this century caused a similar 
panic. 

New technologies will demand we be more 
sophisticated. 

Seeing monsters in the dark is natural, but 
now that we have electricity, perhaps we 
should use it more often. 

It’s folly—expensive folly—for public pol- 
icy to be led by popular panic rather than 
sound science. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE URBAN 
WATERSHED RESTORATION ACT 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1994 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to introduce the Urban Watershed 
Restoration Act. This urgently needed legisla- 
tion will provide local governments and citi- 
zens groups with the resources and a meth- 
odology to revitalize and restore the waters in 
urban areas. 

Last year, American Rivers named the Ana- 
costia River the most endangered urban and 
the fourth dirtiest river in the United States. 
The Anacostia River is emblematic of dozens 
of other waterways around the country. Be- 
cause of neglect and outright abuse, urban 
lakes, rivers, streams, and other waterways— 
particularly those in low-income and minority 
communities—are trashed- out, channelized 
and enclosed as sewers, and fouled with raw 
sewage and stormwater runoff. The Urban 
Watershed bill is designed to equip govern- 
ments and citizens groups with the resources 
to restore urban waterways. 

| appreciate that some provisions of the 
Clean Water Act address some of the current 
threats to urban rivers. Yet the unadorned 
facts support the proposition that the severity 
of the problems warrants a specific program. 
The Urban Watershed bill would require the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to establish a National Urban Water- 
shed Restoration grants program within sec- 
tion 319 of the Clean Water Act, the non-point 
source program. Under the bill, at least 25 
percent of annually appropriated section 319 
funds would be dedicated to urban river res- 
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toration projects. A 1992 study by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency found that while 
urban areas comprise only about 2.5 percent 
of the total land surface of the country, pollu- 
tion from these areas accounts for 18 percent 
of impaired river miles, and these areas re- 
ceive only 13 percent of the available funding. 


The Administrator would use the program to 
encourage communities to use physical res- 
toration projects to meet stormwater and com- 
bined sewer overflow permit requirements and 
other water quality objectives under the Clean 
Water Act. States with demonstrated success- 
ful river restoration programs would administer 
the program themselves; otherwise, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency would administer 
the program directly. 


The Administrator would issue grants using 
an established set of criteria, including stand- 
ards related to ecological objectives. Priority 
for projects would be given to those rivers and 
streams in the watersheds of identified na- 
tional estuaries, provided that they assist in 
implementing completed National Estuary Pro- 
gram plans. 

Citizen involvement is a central innovation in 
the Urban Watershed Restoration Act. Thus, 
under the bill, projects would be funded only 
if they have both a local government and a 
local citizens group sponsor. The numerous 
environmental restoration efforts already under 
way attest to the dedication of urban residents 
to revitalizing the waterways in their commu- 
nities. The Urban Watershed Restoration Act 
will provide them with the means to restore 
urban lakes, rivers, streams and other water- 
ways that have been among the most ne- 
glected. | urge my colleagues to support this 
important and badly needed legislation. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 22, 1994) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable BEN 
NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, a Senator from 
the State of Colorado. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi Paul D. Kerbel, Congregation 
Nevey Shalom, Bowie, MD, offered the 
following prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Our God and God of our ancestors: We 
ask Your blessings for our country, for 
its Government, for its leaders and ad- 
visers, and for all who exercise just and 
rightful authority. Teach them іп- 
sights of Your Torah, that they may 
administer all affairs of State fairly, 
that peace and security, happiness and 
prosperity, justice and freedom may 
forever abide in our midst. 

Creator of all flesh, bless all the in- 
habitants of our country with Your 
spirit. May citizens of all races and 
creeds forge a common bond in true 
harmony to banish all hatred and big- 
otry and to safeguard the ideals and 
free institutions which are the pride 
and glory of our country. 

May this land under Your Providence 
be an influence for good throughout 
the world, uniting all people in peace 
and freedom and helping them to fulfill 
the vision of Your prophet: ‘Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they experience war any 
тоге.” 

And let us say: Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Мг. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 23, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable BEN NIGHTHORSE 
CAMPBELL, a Senator from the State of Colo- 
rado, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. CAMPBELL thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RABBI PAUL KERBEL 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, this 
morning's guest chaplain is Rabbi Paul 


Kerbel, a leader of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Prince Georges County, MD. I 
know the Senate joins me in thanking 
Rabbi Kerbel for delivering this morn- 
ing’s prayer. 

Rabbi Kerbel is Rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Nevey Shalom in Bowie, MD. He is 
vice president of the Washington Board 
of Rabbis, a member of the board of the 
United Jewish Appeal—Federation of 
Greater Washington, and a member of 
the National Rabbinic Cabinet of the 
United Jewish Appeal. 

I certainly appreciated Rabbi 
Kerbel’s words of inspiration this 
morning. I am confident that they will 
enlighten our efforts to engage in rea- 
soned, respectful debate today. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business until the hour of 
10:15 a.m., with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for up to 5 minutes each. 
The first 45 minutes of morning busi- 
ness is under the control of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WALLOP] or his 
designee. 

Mr. WALLOP addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WALLOP] is recognized. 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Chair. I 
will shortly yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 


THE EFFECTS OF BUDGET 
DEFICITS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, one of 
the things about budget deficits that 
ought to concern Americans is that it 
is the tool by which Government can 
excessively control the lives of Ameri- 
cans. With Congress inattentive and 
uncaring about the size of the budget 
deficit, we find that we end up funding 
an increasingly arrogant bureaucracy 
which stretches its influence over the 
daily lives of Americans in untold, un- 
numbered, and unimaginable ways. The 
loss of freedoms that Americans sense 
can be directly attributed to the size of 
the Federal budget deficit. 

If Congress ever got to the point 
where we actually accounted for every- 


thing we spent, we would then have to 
prioritize. And once we started to 
prioritize, those agencies of Govern- 
ment that are the most offensive, the 
most invasive of American privacy, 
would clearly come under our purview. 

We discuss the deficit in such ab- 
stract terms that it is almost impos- 
sible to understand fully what impact 
the deficit has on the lives of Ameri- 
cans. As I travel this country, and as I 
travel my home State of Wyoming, I 
find an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans terrified of their Government, ac- 
tively trying to serve it instead of ex- 
pecting it to serve them, and actively 
trying to stay out of sight lest it 
should take notice. 

For example, among the other things 
Congress does is to increase continu- 
ously the funding of an agency, like 
the Internal Revenue Service, which, 
when it challenges an American on his 
or her taxes, can rely on a bottomless 
well of money to audit, investigate, 
and litigate. Oftentimes, a taxpayer is 
placed in the position of literally hav- 
ing to admit guilt rather than contest 
the IRS's judgment because it will cost 
more to defend than to admit guilt. 

The EPA acts in much the same way. 
If you attempt to challenge the EPA, 
they will very likely declare you a 
willful violator and assess a fine, which 
will run throughout the litigation, for 
your alleged violation. Who dares ex- 
pose themselves to that kind of judg- 
ment? 

This invidious power is the result, as 
much as anything, of agencies having 
too much money. Of agencies that 
themselves do not have to decide 
among the priorities under their pur- 
view. And so as we casually go along 
adding to the budget deficit, we are 
also adding to the arrogance of Amer- 
ican bureaucratic power. 

We have allowed the budget system 
to get so complex that even its most 
admirable practitioners do not under- 
stand it all. That is why the debate on 
the balanced budget resolution is so 
critical a one to Americans. 

It is interesting to listen to those 
who oppose the amendment; they say it 
would raise taxes on Americans. The 
assumption behind such a statement is 
that those of us in Congress are such 
fools that we are unable to make a 
judgment about priorities. Instead of 
raising taxes on Americans, we might 
select among some of the current 
wealth transfer programs, or maybe we 
would make a judgment on whether 
some of the agencies of Government 
were actually serving the needs of the 


6 This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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people as contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. 

We do not have to raise taxes to bal- 
ance the budget. We have to make deci- 
sions. The assumption that our choice 
lies among adding to the deficit, con- 
tinuing the deficit interminably, or 
simply increasing the abuse of Govern- 
ment on Americans is a telling state- 
ment about the mindset that has set- 
tled upon Congress. Why is it that we 
can borrow from our grandchildren's 
future or punish Americans with taxes, 
but we are unable to make a judgment 
to spend less or spend more wisely? 

Mr. President, I will have more to 
say on the budget as the morning goes 
on, but for the moment I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
BURNS]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
BURNS] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURNS. I thank my friend. I 
wish to ask a question to my friend 
from Wyoming, who will be leaving 
this body at the end of this Congress, 
and he will be missed for the depth 
that he goes into subjects such as this. 

For those who would oppose the bal- 
anced budget amendment, is that an 
indication we have given up, that we 
cannot prioritize or quit funding pro- 
grams that will not work? 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Montana, that is the 
only conclusion you can draw from the 
arguments raised against it. The whole 
argument that we are taking from Con- 
gress the power of the purse is non- 
sense. We will still have the power of 
the purse. It will just be a more respon- 
sibly defined power, which is not the 
type of power we possess at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BURNS. I thank my friend. I am 
not schooled in the school of econom- 
ies. I was raised in an area where eco- 
nomics or your economic well-being 
was judged by your accounts receivable 
which was in your left front pocket and 
your accounts payable were in your 
right front pocket. And nothing hap- 
pens in the right front until something 
happens in the left front. 

That is the way we should operate 
this Government, because I come out of 
local government where we were not 
only the people who set the budget, we 
were also the same three people who 
were on the appropriations. We appro- 
priated the money and spent it. 

Let us take a look at this budget this 
morning. Yes, there are some things 
that we like about the budget and some 
things we want to work with the Budg- 
et Committee on. But there are some 
that I think we have forgotten as we 
are making our assumptions on how we 
do our business. No. 1, it is my opinion 
that we have to get away or depart 
from baseline budgeting. If we are to 
get some kind of control on the spend- 
ing side of the ledger, we have to do 
something other than baseline budget- 
ing. 
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We do not assume that we start 6 per- 
cent higher this next year based on last 
year's budget. It was my intention 
back in 1990 on the 4 percent solution 
that would say we can allow the Fed- 
eral budget to grow 4 percent based on 
previous year's expenditures, and still 
maintain proper reserves in the event 
that we had а catastrophe or national 
emergency that we will take care of. 
We have had to take care of some of 
those, of course the latest being the 
earthquake in California. So deficit re- 
duction is one thing. Debt reduction is 
quite another. 

I have talked about what is really 
fueling the economy at this time 
which, of course, is small business. Big 
business is laying off people. There is 
no expansion, no job opportunity right 
now like there is in small business. 
Yet, that engine that is powering this 
new rebirth of the American economy 
is under a great deal of pressure right 
now. 

The small businesses that I am talk- 
ing about are on Main Street Montana 
which were telling me this: That they 
are hiring part-time workers—no full- 
time workers—because of the reluc- 
tance to accept the fact that this is a 
solid rebuilding, that the future is 
pretty well intact. But they also see 
more rules and regulations coming 
down the pike that is going to affect 
the way they do business. And they are 
worried about that. They are also wor- 
ried, and legitimately so, about health 
care and which direction it is going to 
ко while we reform that industry. I 
think we should probably tackle wel- 
fare reform before we do anything 
about health care reform. 

I am not particularly enamored with 
the President's health plan. But I am 
also not enamored with the status quo. 
There are some reforms that have to be 
made. I think we can do that. Let us 
take a look at welfare reform. 

I cannot blame these small-business 
men as they try to make some kind of 
commitment to the future not only for 
their employees but for themselves and 
for the enterprise that they are they 
are in. 

Let us take one example in the budg- 
et. There is a 1,000 percent increase in 
fees to be a dealer in firearms; 1,000 
percent. That affects almost 3,000 indi- 
vidual people in my State of Montana 
who probably, more than anything 
else, maintain a license for a hobby. 

I would say that the engine that is 
fueling the economy—small business in 
this country—right now has more fears 
and reservations about the activities of 
this Government and what is coming 
down not only in taxes, not only in the 
taxes that were retroactively passed a 
year ago, but now are doing business 
with their CPA's and finding out that 
their future may be on the line and 
they might make it on that dreaded en- 
dangered species list. 

Ithank my friend from Wyoming. 
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I yield the floor. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I yield 7 
minutes to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend and colleague from Wyo- 
ming. 

I wish to compliment Senator WAL- 
LOP for his statement and also Senator 
BURNS for his statement. I cannot help 
but think, when I listen to the Senator 
from Montana and he talks about 
changing the baseline, that he is really 
saying the Federal Government has a 
baseline that has built-in escalating 
spending. That does not happen in the 
businesses in Montana nor in Okla- 
homa nor in 99 percent of all the busi- 
nesses in America or in families. When 
they use budgets, they say what are we 
spending this year? What are the ac- 
tual dollars this year? And they use 
that as a baseline, not what is antici- 
pated growth, expected growth, That is 
not the case with the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is very unfortunate. 

So I compliment my friend from 
Montana for saying that we should 
have some common sense budget re- 
form, and we have not seen that yet. 

Mr. President, I want to address a 
couple of things concerning the Presi- 
dent’s budget. One is a lot of the rhet- 
oric that we have heard from various 
administration officials. 

I serve on the Budget Committee, 
and I have heard people taking great 
claim for the deficit that is coming 
down. They are saying this administra- 
tion is responsible for it largely as a re- 
sult of the deficit reduction package 
that passed last year. They incorrectly 
state it is the largest deficit reduction 
package in history. CBO says that is 
not the case. CBO says 433, not 3,500. 

I think it is important we talk about 

facts. CBO says in the deficit reduction 
package that there are over $2 in taxes 
for every $1 of spending cuts. I contin- 
ually hear people in the administration 
say it had more in spending cuts than 
it had in tax increases. That is not the 
case. 
Mr. President, there is CBO's esti- 
mates that the deficit for 1995 will be 
$113 billion less than what they said it 
would be à year ago. I think it is im- 
portant that we know why that is. 
That is $113 billion less in debt in- 
crease. All of us applaud that. Where 
did it come from? Did it come from the 
deficit package last year? Part of it. 
Did it come from spending cuts? None 
of it. 

I think that is important to know. 
We have $113 billion. CBO now says 
that we are going to have a smaller 
debt increase than anticipated 1 year 
ago. That is a significant reduction. 
Where did that come from? 

Mr. President, I will insert this in 
the RECORD for my colleagues because 
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we have done this not only for 1995, but 
for 1996, 1997, and for 1998. 

CBO says $5 billion will come from 
spending cuts. I said none of it from 
spending cuts. But CBO did not know 
we were going to pass so-called urgent 
disaster relief. All of that was off budg- 
et. All of that was added to debt. That 
more than compensates for the $5 bil- 
lion in spending cuts that CBO was 
saying was in this package. Forty-six 
billion dollars of it was taxes increases. 

I do not make any bones about that. 
We did pass that. I give President Clin- 
ton credit for it. Forty-six billion dol- 
lars of the $113 billion was tax in- 
creases. The balance of it, $2 billion for 
debt service, $15 billion for economic 
changes, and $45 billion for technical 
and others. That means we are spend- 
ing less on S&L bailouts and other as- 
sumptions. 

The economy is doing better than an- 
ticipated, but not through changes 
made by this administration or by this 
Congress. This Congress either raises 
taxes or spends money. That total 
amount of effort through those two 
things, all of it was done on the tax in- 
crease side of it. None of it was done on 
the spending cuts. 

As a matter of fact, if you look at 
this administration and compare CBO’s 
number for 1993, how much did we have 
in spending cuts for deficit reduction in 
1993? Zero. Actually, we had a $4 billion 
increase in spending over the baseline. 
How much in 1994? How many billions 
of dollars in spending cuts did we have 
in 1994? None. Actually, we had another 
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$4 billion over baseline. We did have $28 
billion in taxes increases. 

So if you look at this administration 
for the first 2 or 3 years, in 1993 there 
were no spending cuts. In 1994 there 
were no spending cuts. We did have 
some tax increases, and in 1995, again, 
no spending cuts. All on the tax in- 
crease side. And the majority of the so- 
called deficit reduction was not 
through either spending changes or tax 
increases. The majority of it was re- 
estimations done by CBO. 

I just want to make these facts 
known. These are not DON NICKLES' 
facts, these are not DON NICKLES' as- 
sumptions, this is the information that 
came from the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

So my colleagues can look and see. 
Well, if the deficit is coming down, and 
certainly it is significantly less this 
year, projected for 1995—I say this 
year, but we are talking 1995 budget— 
at $171 billion. That is a significant re- 
duction. I want my colleagues to know 
that all of that deficit reduction is in 
the form of tax increases or reesti- 
mates by CBO. Not one dime comes 
from a spending cut. 

I know my colleagues have heard the 
President and others taking great 
claim that, well, they are proposing 
over 150 different spending cuts or ter- 
minations. President Bush proposed 
over 220. What is not often said in the 
same statement is that the President is 
proposing something like $126.5 billion 
in spending increases over the baseline 
for the years 1995 through 1999—a $126 
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billion increase over and above infla- 
tion. These are new spending programs. 

I am going to insert this into the 
RECORD which details this. Whether 
you are talking about the crime bill, 
Head Start, housing vouchers—I do not 
know if my colleagues are aware of an- 
other $10 billion in housing vouchers— 
NIH, another $7.6 billion in authority, 
$10.5 billion in outlays; title I edu- 
cation, $5.17 billion in authority; Na- 
tional Service, $5 billion; dislocated 
workers, $4.2 billion in budget author- 
ity, $5.5 billion in outlays; Goals 2000, 
another $4.2 billion in budget authority 
and $3.6 billion in outlays. 

I could go on and on. It totals $126 
billion of new spending over and above 
the baseline, which already has infla- 
tion built into it. 

The Senator from Montana said we 
should not have an inflated baseline. If 
you do that for 4 or 5 years, you have 
an escalated spending curve. He said we 
should use last year's real numbers. He 
is exactly right. 'This $126 billion in 
new spending is over and above the 
baseline. 

My point is, Mr. President, that the 
so-called deficit reduction we have 
heard so many great things about is a 
result of President Clinton’s largest 
tax increase in history and is a result 
of reestimations by the Congressional 
Budget Office. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
two tables printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SOURCE OF DEFICIT CHANGE SINCE PRESIDENT CLINTON TOOK OFFICE 


Fiscal year 1993 


Debt servi 

Economic chang 

Technical and other? 
Sn ИГЕ 


(55) 


Fiscal year 1994 


[in billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1995 Fiscal year 1996 


(5) 
(2) (7) 
19 (15) 13 12) 10 
46 (45) % Qn 22 
100 (113) 100 (121) 100 


Fiscal year 1997 


Fiscal year 1998 Total 1993-98 


t OBRA 1993 discretionary and mandatory spending cuts minus higher outlays for emergency unemployment compensation and supplemental appropriations for flood relief. 


2 OBRA 1993 tax increases. 


J Technical reestimates (deposit insurance, revenues, and medicare/medicaid) and OBRA 1993 debt service savings. 


Note —Details may not add due to rounding. 


Sources: CBO January 1993 Report, CBO September 1993 Report, CBO January 1994 Report. 


NEW SPENDING IN THE CLINTON BUDGET PLAN, INCREASES ABOVE 1994 LEVELS 
[In billions of dollars] 


Crime bill initiatives: 


Head Start: 
Budget authority 
Олий ................. 
Housing vouchers: 
Budget authority 
NIH: 
Budget authority .... 
Outi: iti 


Title 1 education: 
Budget authority / 


1995 


(56) 32 
) 38 
9 (20) 11 (43) 
(14) 10 (25) 14 (79) 12 
(5) 4 (9) 5 (176) 26 
(137) 100 (177) 100 (671) 100 
1996 1997 1998 1999 Total 

4333 5,049 5.553 6.581 23.982 
2.324 3.925 4.982 6.449 18.416 
1,400 2.100 2.800 3.500 10.500 
1,204 1.872 2.567 3.266 9372 
1.408 1478 2.658 3.138 10.021 
1.003 1.633 2301 3.064 8457 
0.999 1.501 2.024 2.569 7.610 
1.429 2.118 2820 3.343 10.468 
0.909 1.152 1,397 1.642 5.767 
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NEW SPENDING IN THE CLINTON BUDGET PLAN, INCREASES ABOVE 1994 LEVELS—Continued 


[In billions of dollars] 


Mr. WALLOP addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wyoming is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALLOP. I would like to direct 
a few questions through the Chair to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

One, is it not the case that President 
Clinton said we were going to have 
honest figures for a change and we 
were going to use CBO figures? 

Mr. NICKLES. The Senator from Wy- 
oming is exactly correct. That is one of 
the reasons I felt it was important to 
show that CBO says here is where the 
deficit reduction figures are coming 
from, and that there are no spending 
cuts in the first 3 years of this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. WALLOP. So this is what we are 
hearing from downtown, despite the 
credibility given by the President to 
CBO in its first State of the Union? 

Mr. NICKLES. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. WALLOP. Is it not also true 
that, whether we use OMB or CBO's fig- 
ures, the deficit begins to rise dramati- 
cally after 1996? 

Mr. NICKLES. The Senator is exactly 
right. Not only that, most people are 
not aware of this, but in that time pe- 
riod, the next 5 years, we are adding 
$1.3 trillion to the national debt. Even 
though the deficit declined, according 
to CBO, for a year or two, it continues 
to escalate. Every year, we are adding 
hundreds of billions of dollars to the 
national debt. 

Mr. WALLOP. Is it not also the case 
that at no time within this Presidency 
is the debt decreasing; that it contin- 
ues to increase over the 5-year budget 
period? We often get confused with the 
concepts of deficit and debt. When we 
discuss declining deficits, aren’t we 


only discussing the decrease in the size 
of the increase in the debt, but not the 
size of the debt itself? 

Mr. NICKLES. The Senator is exactly 
right. The national debt stands at $4.1 
trillion, and it will climb to almost $6 
trillion in the next few years. That is 
without calculating many of the new, 
expensive entitlements this adminis- 
tration has proposed, such as subsidiz- 
ing—the Federal Government picking 
up 80 percent of the health retirement 
costs for people retiring between ages 
55 and 65—and massive new subsidies 
for businesses, and so on, in their 
health care proposal. Those will ex- 
plode in the future years. 


THE BUDGET 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, in his 
budget message to Congress and in his 
State of the Union Address, Clinton 
has painted a very rosy picture of the 
U.S. economy. He has said that invest- 
ment is up; real investment in equip- 
ment grew 7 times as fast in 1993 as 
over the preceding 4 years; mortgage 
rates are at their lowest levels in dec- 
ades; nearly 2 million more people are 
working than were working a year ago; 
and the deficit is expected to decline. 

Clinton was lucky. He was the chief 
beneficiary of low interest rates, cor- 
porate restructuring, and a recovery 
that began long before he took office. 

In fact, GAO just this Friday found 
that the lower than estimated budget 
deficit for fiscal year 1993 was due to 
lower than expected outlays for deposit 
insurance programs. 

If Clinton wants to claim credit for 
this rosy economic picture, that’s cer- 
tainly his prerogative. Presidents take 
credit for the good news and are held 
responsible for the bad. 


1997 1998 1999 Total 
0.583 0.899 1151 1395 4.057 
0.784 1.012 1.285 1.610 4.966 
0.504 0.908 1.189 1468 4234 
0.746 1047 1047 1,095 4282 
0.797 1184 1497 1.594 5.487 
0.704 0.956 1,035 1.184 4233 
0.674 0.925 107 1.161 4.093 
0.895 0.895 0.895 0.895 4175 
0.605 0.916 0.981 0987 3.630 
0.569 0.859 0.887 0.902 3632 
0411 0.687 0.887 0.986 3.128 
0.803 0.841 0.787 0.610 3336 
0.671 0.829 0.849 0.718 3311 
0.1% 0.668 0.743 0.862 2.156 
0516 0.700 1.046 1145 3.778 
0.323 0.168 0.168 0.168 1.150 
1.475 1.767 1.767 1.846 7476 
0.177 0.177 0177 0177 1135 
0.408 0.676 0.933 1.072 3.375 
1087 8.034 8.609 9.438 38.977 
6.435 8372 9871 10870 38.567 
21.293 25.937 30.065 34371 126.522 
19.039 27411 33.858 39.364 127.849 


But what needs to be made clear is 
that this economic story is far from 
complete. Job numbers are nowhere as 
strong as they should be. And 
consumer confidence is weak. 

Just this Sunday, buried in the busi- 
ness section of the Washington Post, 
was a report of a poll conducted by 
Money magazine which found that 
many households remain concerned 
about their finances and future job 
prospects. The survey, conducted in Oc- 
tober and November, found that few 
Americans were optimistic about the 
economy, despite signs of its improve- 
ment; 42 percent of the 2,154 people 
polled thought the economy would 
worsen in 1994, while only 27 percent 
thought it would improve. Is this the 
growing economic confidence the 
President is so quick to tout? 

The job numbers show that job cre- 
ation is underperforming the growth of 
the economy. This means that al- 
though output [GDP] is growing, em- 
ployers are not adding new employees 
to the extent suggested by the in- 
creased growth rates. Instead employ- 
ers have increased workweeks and 
hired temporary help where necessary. 

In 1993, part-time and temporary em- 
ployment increased by 6 percent while 
full-time employment only increased 
by 1 to 1.5 percent. 

Average weekly hours for full-time 
workers are at very high levels—over 
41 hours per week with overtime. How- 
ever, real average hourly earnings have 
not changed. Average incomes remain 
stagnant. 

For all of the administration's criti- 
cism of the Reagan years, job growth 
during those years was significantly 
higher than job growth currently. 

Let us compare job creation during 
comparable business cycles—which in 
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this case is the second calendar year of 
economic expansion. In 1993, 2 million 
jobs were created. In 1984, 4 million 
jobs were created. 

In 1984, an average of 300,000 jobs per 
month were created. In January, 1994 
only 62,000 jobs were created. 

But what about economic growth? 
The current robust economy is far from 
surprising given the timing of Clinton’s 
tax increases, the passage of NAFTA, 
and the success of recent monetary pol- 
icy, according to investment consult- 
ant Art Laffer. 

However, Laffer has found that his- 
torically, in periods where there are ex- 
pectations of rising tax rates, rising in- 
terest rates—the Fed just indicated it 
would be raising short-term rates 
again—and rising oil prices, taxpayers 
will advance their income—thus creat- 
ing a false prosperity. “Опсе the tax 
rate increases and other anticipated 
events finally take effect, however, the 
economy will stop dead in its tracks, 
leaving growth well below the histori- 
cal post-war average,“ said Laffer. 

Even CBO, in its economic and budg- 
et outlook 1995-99, recognized that 
Clinton’s tax increases would depress 
economic activity and slow economic 
growth. That is why they only predict 
a rate of growth of between 2.6 and 2.9 
percent. And these rates do not even 
take into consideration the adverse ef- 
fects that health care reform could 
have on economic growth. 

Let us not forget that the impact of 
Clinton's tax increases have yet to be 
felt. Businesses won't pay estimated 
tax payments until mid-March, and in- 
dividual taxes don't come due until 
mid-April. I urge my colleagues to read 
an article in the Washington Post by 
James Glassman, dated January 28, 
which is entitled If the Rich Do Not 
Get Richer, Can the Economy Thrive?” 
In that article Glassman nominates 
taxes for the sleeper issue of 1994. He is 
quick to point out that we haven't 
really heard from the tax side yet. 

And what about the world economy? 
Even CBO is concerned if the Japanese 
or Germany economies fail to recover— 
because our export market will be fur- 
ther weakened апа could restrict eco- 
nomic growth. 

Why should the American people be 
wiling to accept mediocre growth 
rates—a growth rate that averages on 
or below the average of the post-World 
War II economy? What about the 4-plus 
percent growth rates of the 1980's? The 
rate of growth of GDP in the second 
calendar year of economic expansion in 
1984 was 6.2 percent—or more than 
twice the current expected growth rate 
for 1994. 

Why must the American people settle 
for so much less? Should we not be pro- 
moting pro-growth initiatives? Clinton 
himself said during the State of the 
Union that: 

Many Americans still haven't felt the im- 
pact of what we've done. The recovery still 
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has not touched every community or created 
enough jobs. Incomes are still stagnant. * * * 
Let us resolve to continue the journey of re- 
newal, to create more and better jobs. 


Well, that is what we should be 
doing. We need to be finding ways to 
promote economic growth, not stifle it. 
To create high paying and stable jobs, 
not temporary and part-time work. 

Instead of pouring money into new 
spending programs that are supposed 
to retrain and better educate workers, 
we should be making sure that there 
will be jobs available for these people 
to have. 

Higher taxes, more regulations, and 
health care are all combining to drain 
the resources of small businesses—the 
very engine of sustained economic 
growth. Instead of placing more bur- 
dens on employers, we should be look- 
ing for ways to lift these burdens to 
create more jobs. 

As rosy as the economy may seem 
today, we should not forget that it can 
and will get worse again some day. We 
should take action now, when the econ- 
omy seems strong, then when it is too 
late to react. 

Iask unanimous consent that two ar- 
ticles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post; Jan. 28, 1994] 


IF THE RICH DON'T GET RICHER, CAN THE 
ECONOMY THRIVE? 


(By James K. Glassman) 


Practically everyone is now predicting 
that the U.S. economy will hum along nicely 
in 1994, with 3 percent or 4 percent growth. 
That's got me worried. Just when the experts 
are convinced that things are going well, а 
sleeper wakes up and wrecks the party. 

My candidate for Sleeper of 1994 is taxes. 
Specifically, the big increase in income taxes 
on the rich that was approved last year. 

While the tax hike was retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1993, it started to take cash out of the 
pockets of rich folks only this month— 
through higher withholding. 

Then, on April 15, the big bill will come 
due, both for estimated taxes for the first 
quarter of 1994 and for total taxes for the full 
year of 1993. 

The question is: Will the diversion of these 
tens of billions of dollars—which used to go 
to private investment and consumption and 
which will now go to the federal govern- 
ment—slow down the recovery? 

This week, I asked a lot of the usual Re- 
publican suspects this question. To my sur- 
prise, they weren't particularly interested. 
Certainly, they weren't squawking about the 
tax hikes as they were during the debate last 
summer over President Clinton's budget. 

Apparently, conservatives have bigger 
things on their minds, issues such as family 
values. 

This is a bad sign. When it comes to the 
economy, it's what you aren't worried about 
that bites you. 

Even Jude Wanniski, who in 1978 wrote а 
book called “Тһе Way the World Works.“ ar- 
guing that taxes make or break economies, 
says he's much more concerned about the 
health care plan and monetary policy. 

*A stable dollar is so much more impor- 
tant that a small increase in taxes.“ he said. 
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Small increase? 

The Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that families with taxable incomes of more 
than $200,000 will pay 17 percent more in 
taxes this April. 

And, using the new tax tables I calculate 
that typical withholding taxes for a cor- 
porate executive making $360,000 a year will 
go up 14 percent for 1994. 

The top tax rate on married couples filing 
jointly with taxable income of more than 
$140,000 (and individuals making more than 
$115,000) goes from 31 percent to 36 percent. 
The rate on couples with taxable income 
over $250,000 goes from 31 percent to 39.6 per- 
cent. 

... In other words, for every additional 
$1,000 they earn those in the very top bracket 
will pay Uncle Sam $396 instead of $310—an 
increase of 28 percent. 

And that doesn't even count the increase 
in the Medicare tax, which takes another 
$2,400 a year out of the pocket of a lawyer 
making $300,000. қ 

Ог the phase out of deductions, which ef- 
fectively boost the 36 percent bracket to 41 
percent. Or the increase in the alternative 
minimum tax. 

Please understand. I'm not shedding tears 
over the plight of these rich people. They'll 
manage. The issue is whether higher taxes 
on the rich will affect the economy as a 
whole. And the answer is that no one knows. 

But you don’t have to be a supply-side 
ideologue to recognize that people can't 
spend money they don't have. 

For example, an article earlier this month 
in the Wall Street Journal cited copious 
cases of rich people who are cutting back on 
consuming and investing because of the tax 
hike. 

Alan Graham, head of vascular surgery at 
New Jersey medical school, was quoted as 
saying his taxes will rise by $23,000. As a re- 
sult, “Ме will put off the $30,000 addition to 
the house we had planned to begin this 
spring, and I will cut back by $6,000 or $7,000 
the money I put into my retirement plan." 

But can taxes on the few affect the many? 
President Clinton emphasized in his State of 
the Union speech Tuesday that Only the top 
l—yes, listen—only the top 1.2 percent of 
Americans, as I said all along, will face high- 
er income tax rates.“ 

Correct. But in an economy like ours, 
where wealth is distributed in such а lop- 
sided fashion, the top 1 percent of Americans 
have an enormous effect on investment and 
consumption. 

This year, the CBO projects, а family of 
four in the top 1 percent will make a mini- 
mum of $333,000. 

That's more than eight times what the av- 
erage American family of four will make. 

Currently, the top 1 percent of American 
earners pay an astounding 25 percent of all 
individual income taxes; the top 5 percent 
pay 44 percent. 

After they pay for necessities and indul- 
gences, rich families have money left over 
for significant investment. Average families 
don't. 

And our low rate of capital formation (less 
then half that of Japan) is probably this 
country's most difficult economic problem. 
Higher taxes make saving less attractive— 
for two reasons. First, the money's not there 
to save, Second, the return on investment 
drops—in this case by 28 percent for the very 
rich. 

Ultimately, that chain of events can mean 
fewer jobs for the not-so-rich. 

"They're wounding the geese that lay the 
golden eggs," says Lawrence Kudlow, chief 
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economist of Bear Stearns & Co., Inc., апда 
former OMB official in the Reagan adminis- 
tration. 

Kudlow is one of the few economists of any 
political bent who seems genuinely worried 
about the higher tax rates. 

He predicts that investment will suffer, es- 
pecially in the second half of the year. One 
result may be inflation, since firms will lack 
the capital to expand. 

The Clinton administration sees the pic- 
ture differently: Taxes on the rich will bring 
in $100 billion or so over the next five years, 
thereby trimming the deficit. The prospect 
of deficit reduction cheers the market, 
thereby pushing down interest rates. 

The beneficial effect of lower interest rates 
on investment is more than enough to coun- 
teract any fiscal drag" caused by higher 
taxes. 

That’s the way it was explained to me the 
day after the election by Roger Altman, now 
deputy secretary of the Treasury. 

And that’s the way it has worked out. So 
far, at least. But we haven't really heard 
from the tax side yet. 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 20, 1994] 
POLL FINDS WORRIES ABOUT FINANCES, JOBS 


NEW YORK.—Few Americans are optimistic 
about the economy this year, despite its 
signs of improvement, and most believe the 
country is in a state of decline, Money maga- 
zine said in a survey released last week. 

Тһе magazine's ninth annual Americans 
& Their Money” poll revealed many house- 
holds are concerned about their finances, 
along with future job prospects, even though 
the economy appears on the mend. 

Based on recent signs of recovery, govern- 
ment and private forecasters predict the 
economy, аз measured by the gross domestic 
product, will grow by 3.1 percent this year 
and 2.8 percent in 1995. 

Yet 42 percent of the 2,154 poll respondents, 
who were surveyed by Money in October and 
November, thought the economy would wors- 
en in 1994. Only 27 percent believed it would 
improve. 

That's a marked turnaround from the 1992 
survey in which 14 percent predicted the 
economy would worsen and 56 percent said it 
would improve. 

More respondents also felt the economy 
still was in a recession rather than a recov- 
ery—45 percent vs. 40 percent—while 15 per- 
cent said the economy was at the beginning 
of a depression. The 1992 poll had similar re- 
sults. 

Perhaps because of their economic gloom, 
three out of four respondents reported trim- 
ming their expenses in the past year. They 
also said they intended to save or invest a 
larger portion of pretax income in 1994—7.6 
percent vs. 5.9 percent in 1993. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I yield 7 
minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. GREGG, I thank the Senator. I 
want to commend the Senator from 
Oklahoma on his evaluation of the 
numbers as this budget goes forward, 
with the increased spending which is in 
this budget, and for his very fine as- 
sessment of those numbers. And I 
would like to join in expressing the 
concern that I think is generally held 
on our side of the aisle that this budget 
has some very significant shortcomings 
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in it, not only in the projection of what 
it is going to spend and the deficits 
which it creates, but in what it does 
not talk about and what it does not in- 
clude. 

If you look at this budget, it is really 
like a large piece of swiss cheese, rel- 
ative to the number of major spending 
items which are not accounted for yet, 
which we know are coming. Thus, when 
this budget talks in terms of its bot- 
tom line, it is a bottom line, basically, 


without a hard number to it. Even the 


proposals which we have heard here 
and the discussions we have heard here 
about the rather gigantic amount of 
money which is going to be added to 
the Federal debt over the next 5 years 
is a significant understatement, if you 
look at the items which are clearly not 
included within this budget, which we 
know are going to have to be paid for. 
Let us talk about a few of those. These 
are the President’s ideas. 

The items left out are items being 
put forth by the President, which he al- 
ready said he is going to pursue, but 
which have not been specifically in- 
cluded in the budget. You can begin 
with a fairly technical item, but it is 
going to be a big-cost item to us as a 
country, and that is the implementa- 
tion of GATT. We have signed the 
agreement. We know it is going to go 
forward and cost us $11 billion. There is 
no accounting for that in this budget. 

We сап go to the President's propos- 
als on welfare reform. His own esti- 
mates from his own people in the HHS 
are that the welfare reform package he 
will bring forth will cost us somewhere 
in the vicinity of $7 billion; again, it is 
not reflected in this budget. Go to his 
Defense Department numbers. His 
former Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Aspin, through the Bottom-Up Review 
process, has said that the budget in the 
Defense Department is $20 billion 
short. It is not accounted for anywhere 
in this budget. 

You can go to his proposals in 
Superfund: $2.5 billion to $3 billion is 
going to have to be added in order to 
address the Superfund accounts. It is 
not accounted for anywhere in this 
budget. And then, one of the more sig- 
nificant items—although the last few 
that I have outlined are fairly signifi- 
cant when you add them all up—is the 
issue of the cost of his health care pro- 
posal. 

The CBO, which the President said 
was going to be the independent scorer 
for the purposes of developing a budget 
in the congressional process, and to 
which he was going to look as the fair 
arbiter of numbers, has said that his 
health care package will not save the 
$53 or $56 billion that is presently esti- 
mated and accounted for in the budget, 
but will actually cost an additional $78 
billion. That is a shift of $131 billion, or 
$130 billion, approximately, which is 
again not accounted for in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 
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If you take all those numbers to- 
gether, you are up to $200 billion, 
which the President's people are saying 
they are going to spend, which is going 
to occur as a result of action that the 
President is proposing, yet which the 
budget the President sent up here does 
not account for. It is not a very accu- 
rate document, therefore, and one 
which is suspect not only for that rea- 
son but for a number of other reasons. 

Probably the most significant reason 
beyond the $200 billion which I have 
just outlined is, again, the issue of 
health care. The CBO has stated that— 
and, again, they have been chosen as 
the fair arbiter here by the President— 
in order to accurately reflect what the 
health care package has in it, the budg- 
et and its impact on the budget must 
reflect the mandated premium which is 
in the President’s health care package. 

Now that mandated premium is a 
huge number, and on the CBO’s assess- 
ment it should be accounted for as a re- 
ceipt of the Federal Government on the 
budget. The cost of paying for the pre- 
miums through the health care alli- 
ances should be accounted for on the 
President's budget as an expenditure of 
the Federal Government. And yet they 
are not there. 

That number may be as high as $500 
billion and yet it is not accounted for 
in the budget. Just a great big non- 
number as if it does not exist. And yet 
we have this budget sent up by the 
President and praised by the national 
media as a responsible document that 
has effectively addressed funding 
mechanisms and the accounting for the 
Federal Government. It does not. 

There are $200 billion in specific 
lapses in Federal programs which have 
been proposed by the President. It has 
hundreds of billions of dollars of lapses 
in failing to mention the issue of the 
mandated premium. 

In addition, there are, as was alluded 
to by the Senator from Oklahoma, six 
major new entitlements proposed by 
this administration—six. That makes 
them the entitlement king of all times. 
That puts them in а class which even 
Franklin Roosevelt and Lyndon John- 
Son could not have obtained, sort of the 
Babe Ruth of entitlement creation—six 
major new entitlements proposed by 
this administration. 

There is the long-term care entitle- 
ment, there is the drug entitlement, 
there is the early retirement entitle- 
ment, there is the small business enti- 
tlement, there is the uninsured entitle- 
ment, and there is now something 
called the job training entitlement. 

If you take all six of these entitle- 
ments and try to get a handle on how 
much they cost, you end up with some 
astronomical numbers in the outyears. 
Of course, the President's budget only 
runs for 5 years. That is reasonable. 
That is the way we have done it around 
here. But when you start talking about 
when these new entitlements which 
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this administration is proposing kick 
in and start to fully aggravate the defi- 
cit—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. GREGG. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I ask for another 30 seconds. 

Mr. LOTT. I yield the Senator an- 
other 1 minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is recognized for an 
additional minute. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

If you look at what the practical ef- 
fects of these six major new entitle- 
ments are in the Federal budget in the 
outyears, they are catastrophic, so cat- 
astrophic, that the President’s own 
budget, when he sent it up this year, 
tells us—and this is the President’s 
budget—that children born in 1994 will 
pay 82 percent of their earnings over 
their life to the Government—82 per- 
cent. And that is the President’s esti- 
mate on what the cost is of Govern- 
ment as a result of the outyear effect 
of what we are doing today in the area 
of spending and creating new entitle- 
ments. 

So, Mr. President, we have serious 
problems here, and the President’s 
budget does not address them. And the 
problem is that we are not controlling 
spending, but that in fact under the 
President's budget we are adding a lot 
of new spending and we are not ac- 
counting for it. 

I yield back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, under the 
time under the special order reserved 
for Senator WALLOP, I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG] is recognized for 3 minutes. 


THE BALANCED BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, let me say 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
has spoken very clearly about the frus- 
trations many of us have or are now 
beginning to have when we look at the 
President's budget and try to figure 
out what it means. 

Let me express another frustration 
that certainly will be part of the de- 
bate that will occur here on the floor of 
this Senate over the next week as we 
debate a constitutional amendment to 
balance the budget, and that is where 
does that all fit with this President 
and this administration and their 
budget and how can we possibly make 
that work? 

It is my understanding that there 
was an interesting internal debate 
down at the White House. The Presi- 
dent’s personal adviser said, “Мг. 
President, you ought to be for a bal- 
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anced budget," and yet OMB weighed 
іп and said, Lou cannot be for a bal- 
anced budget.“ 

Finally, Laura Tyson, the chair- 
woman of the President’s Economic 
Advisers came up and said We are not 
for a balanced budget." So when all of 
these administration types paraded out 
in the last week to say we are against 
а balanced budget, what they were 
doing was saying, “Му salary depends 
on à balanced budget. If my boss had 
been for it, I would be for it.“ 

What kind of fiscal commitment is 
that to the long-term economic stabil- 
ity of this country? It is not what I be- 
lieve, it is who I do my bidding for. 

That is why the debate and the vote 
that will occur on a constitutional 
amendment for а balanced budget be- 
comes critical in the coming days. Who 
do we do our bidding for? 

Well, I hope that this Senate starts 
doing its bidding for the taxpayers of 
this country, because what the battle 
will be here on the floor in the coming 
days will be who holds the power? Be- 
cause we know that money is power, 
whether it is the personal money in 
your pocketbook, your checking ac- 
count, or whether it is the ability of 
the politician to render to his or her 
constituency the largess of the Public 
Treasury, that is power. 

I ат one who believes that power in 
this representative republic must rest 
with the people. That is why Thomas 
Jefferson believed in it and said we 
ought to have a balanced budget re- 
quirement or, in his words, “disallow 
the ability to borrow." 

And then we heard the Senator from 
New Hampshire say that the Presi- 
dent's own budget people, when crunch- 
ing those numbers, willingly admit 
that a child born in 1994 will pay 82 per- 
cent of his or her personal income to 
Government. Where does that put that 
young person 20 years from today in 
the prime of their productive years? It 
makes them the status of a Third 
World working person. 

How can this country, how could its 
leaders responsibly argue the budget 
process today and the one that the 
President has handed us and say that is 
the direction this country ought to 
head in? That is the future we offer the 
young people of America. 

Let us debate the balanced budget 
amendment. Let us look at the context 
of the President's budget. I hope that 
the two-thirds, the 67 Senators that are 
required to send the balanced budget 
resolution to the citizens of this coun- 
try, get enough political backbone to 
vote yes so that we can begin, over the 
course of а 6-year timeframe, to ensure 
that the young people of today will 
have a productive future equal to or 
greater than the one we have had the 
opportunity to experience. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's time has expired. 

The Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. LOTT. I yield myself 5 minutes 
under the special order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, about 3 
weeks ago, with a lot of press fanfare, 
we received the President's budget. As 
a member of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee I was very interested in getting 
the details of this budget that was 
going to reduce the deficit and change 
priorities. 

Well, I have been startled by many of 
the things that I found. In fact, I found 
that it is pretty much the same thing 
that we have seen year after year in 
this administration and previous ad- 
ministrations. What that is is an in- 
creasing deficit that adds to the debt 
every year. 

There is no balanced budget in sight 
any year as far as the eye can see or 
any economist could possibly dream. 

Let me give you some startling sta- 
tistics. The Federal debt at the end of 
fiscal year 1993 was $4.35 trillion. The 
projected Federal debt at the end of 
1997 will be $5.65 trillion. The projected 
rate of growth in the national debt for 
the next 6 years—fiscal year 1994 to 
1999—will be $1.9 trillion. The deficit 
may not go up as much this year as it 
did last year, but the deficit continues 
to go up every year. The debt continues 
to grow every year. So over these next 
5 years, we will see an increase of 
about $1.9 trillion on the debt. 

Obviously, enough has not been done. 
The net interest payments will be $343 
billion by the year 2004. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have à lot of work to do. 

We have heard a lot about what is in 
the President's budget. We have heard 
talk about changing priorities. Let me 
give you just one example of the type 
of change in priorities we are talking 
about. 

It is getting to be more and more 
common knowledge that our national 
parks are deteriorating all over this 
country. I saw à program on television 
about the tomb of former President 
Grant is literally corroding and falling 
down. It is not being kept up. I know 
that is true in parks in my district. 

Yet in the President's budget, 404 
personnel were cut in the National 
Park Service, reducing the number 
that looks after our parks across this 
country, but 359 new lawyers were 
added to the Secretary of the Interior's 
office. 

Now that is all we need—more law- 
yers at the Interior Department and 
fewer people to look after the national 
parks, those great treasures we have in 
this country. 

But what really concerns me, and 
what I want to talk about this morn- 
ing, is what is not in this budget. We 
have heard promised over the past few 
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weeks a number of things: health care 
reform, welfare reform, a GATT agree- 
ment—all of these are well and good— 
funding for the Bottom-Up Review of 
the Department of Defense, a new enti- 
tlement program to assist dislocated 
workers, and more policemen on the 
streets, more prisons, tougher sen- 
tences, and deficit reduction. 

I believe we would all support a num- 
ber of these items, if not all of them, in 
some form or another. But the problem 
is that the President has said one thing 
and done another. The budget he sent 
to the Congress that we are reviewing 
in the Senate Budget Committee does 
not include complete funding for any of 
these programs which I just men- 
tioned—either none at all or incom- 
plete funding. Despite the fact the 
budget is 4 volumes, 2,013 pages, and 
weighs 6 pounds, it is a porous docu- 
ment. If all of these new programs are 
enacted with no new offsets, the budget 
will have significantly greater defi- 
cits—probably wiping out what is now 
being claimed as a great reduction in 
the deficit for this next year. We see 
the deficit projections coming down be- 
cause many of the bigger programs we 
are going to be dealing with this year 
are not included. 

There has been much talk about hard 
choices in the budget, about how we 
are cutting spending. What people do 
not understand is that the spending cut 
in Washington is not a spending cut 
that most people would think about. 
Each year we start from last year’s ac- 
tual spending plus an additional infla- 
tion factor. This, then, becomes the so- 
called baseline. In other words, we 
allow for an increase before we ever 
start figuring what the spending is 
going to be that year. Any reduction in 
the inflated baseline is considered a 
cut. In reality, the budget proposed by 
the President proposes higher spending 
in each of the next 5 years. 

The budget calls for increased spend- 
ing on various programs by $127.8 bil- 
lion over 5 years, and Federal outlays 
will increase by 17.1 percent from fiscal 
year 1994 to 1998. So you see we are get- 
ting a lot of double talk here in Wash- 
ington, talking about the deficit reduc- 
tion every year. That is one of the 
major reasons why I am for the con- 
stitutional amendment for a balanced 
budget proposed by Senator CRAIG of 
Idaho and Senator SIMON of Illinois, 
that we are debating at this very time, 
because we have gotten to be very ex- 
pert at using the numbers to make 
them say what we want them to say. 
Yet the thing that is driving the deficit 
and the debt is that we never control 
spending. That is the problem; not in- 
sufficient taxes, not insufficient reve- 
nue. We even have economic growth. 
What we should be doing is cutting 
spending, controlling spending—not 
just in the discretionary programs that 
the appropriators deal with but in the 
entitlements. We should do a few 
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things to encourage more growth and 
to allow the people to keep some of 
their money with their families in this 
country. 

I do think we need the mechanism of 
the constitutional amendment for a 
balanced budget. It has been argued by 
some of the opponents, well, it is just 
а gimmick." And then they say, “Оһ, 
but it will cut so many programs so 
drastically." You cannot have it both 
ways. Is it a gimmick or will it really 
drastically cut spending? 

I think we need to look further at 
this budget before we vote on it. I yield 
the remainder of my time we have on 
this special order to the Senator from 
Iowa, Senator GRASSLEY. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Iowa has 3 min- 
utes and 30 seconds. 


THE BUDGET 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
administration has recently released 
its fiscal year 1995 budget which shows 
а very rosy scenario regarding the defi- 
cit. 

Unfortunately, just like a rose, the 
bloom has faded quickly and the petals 
are falling on the administration’s pro- 
jections regarding deficit reduction. 

In the past few days since the release 
of the budget, several events have 
taken place that will substantially in- 
crease the deficit beyond the adminis- 
tration’s projections. 

These include: 

CBO has estimated that the adminis- 
tration’s health proposal will cost $73 
billion over the next 5 years, not save 
$50 billion as the administration sug- 
gested. So that is a $123 billion increase 
in the deficit; 

There is a gap of over $20 billion be- 
tween the administration’s defense 
budget and the Pentagon’s plans; 

GATT is projected to cost $11 billion 
over 5 years in lost tariff revenue; 

The emergency supplemental added 
nearly $8 billion to the deficit; 

Superfund restructuring is estimated 
to cost $3 billion. 

Interest rates on Treasury bills have 
increased markedly from the adminis- 
tration’s estimates. The administra- 
tion estimated 10-year T-bills to be at 
5.8 percent for the next 5 years. The 10- 
year T-bill is already over 6 percent 
and climbing. On top of this we still 
have not gotten the bill for the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Workforce Security 
Act or welfare reform. 

It seems that the administration 
that told us to ‘‘don’t stop thinking 
about tomorrow’’ abandons tomorrow 
when it comes to a debt that will be $6 
trillion within 10 years. It is clear that 
we need to make greater efforts now to 
reduce the deficit. 

I would like to take a moment and 
particularly focus on the gap between 
the administration’s defense budget 
and what the Pentagon plans to spend. 
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This problem of overprogramming at 
the Defense Department is where 
spending under the 5-year defense plan 
[FYDP] exceeds the administration’s 
own guidance for defense. This was a 
problem that I along with Senator SAS- 
SER raised often during the Reagan and 
Bush administration. 

Now we see the Clinton administra- 
tion facing the same issue. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Warner, tes- 
tified before the House Armed Services 
Committee a couple of weeks ago that 
DOD's future years defense plan will 
not be consistent with the President's 
top line guidance for defense through 
1999. 

The DOD official stated that the de- 
fense program currently exceeds the 
administration's estimates by $20 bil- 
lion. 

During hearings of the Budget Com- 
mittee, the administration has tried to 
portray the problem as one due to esti- 
mating inflation. I do not understand 
why the administration can estimate 
inflation for every other program in 
the budget, but not defense. 

These defense budget blanks mask 
the true picture of defense spending, 
and the future of our Armed Forces. 

I am concerned that inflation is not 
the only answer to this $20 billion gap. 
Questions have been raised whether the 
administration has underestimated the 
growth in weapon systems costs and 
overestimated the savings from pro- 
curement reform. 

To help provide Congress the answer 
to these questions, I have asked Mr. 
Panetta to provide Congress by Feb- 
ruary 28, 1994 the estimates for the 
major defense appropriation accounts 
for the next 5 years as well as the top 
line of the FYDP so we will know the 
real answers. 

The problems of reality and plans 
mismatch for the defense budget are 
just part of a deficit problem that has 
increased by nearly $200 billion since 
the administration released its budget 
just a few days ago. 

With children born today facing an 
81-percent lifetime tax rate, we must 
take steps now to address the deficit. 
Today we decide tomorrow for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. We must re- 
duce the deficit. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON] is recognized. 


WALTER JUDD 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, Walter 
Henry Judd was born in a small town 
in Nebraska late in the year 1898 and 
died last week in a suburb of Washing- 
ton, DC, at the age of 95. Born to a lov- 
ing and religious family, Walter Judd 
was educated both as a physician and 
as а missionary in the Congregational 
Church. That church sent him as a 
medical missionary to China in 1925, 
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where he served in a hospital far from 
the coast for some 5 years, finally driv- 
en home to the United States by the 
46th attack of malaria which he caught 
on that mission. 

Even so, after only 2 years at home, 
he returned to China with a new wife 
and served as the superintendent of a 
hospital for another 5 years, succoring 
tens of thousands of Chinese refugees 
from the Japanese invasion. 

Driven out of China for the last time 
by the Japanese, he returned to the 
United States in the years immediately 
preceding World War II and devoted his 
entire fortune to a speaking tour 
through 46 States of the United States, 
speaking 1,400 times about the threat 
of isolationism and the aggression of 
the Japanese against the people of the 
Republic of China. 

He was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Minnesota in 1942 
and served in that body for some 20 
years as perhaps its most eloquent war- 
rior against both Nazi and Communist 
tyranny, and for freedom and liberty 
not only in his beloved China but in 
Europe as well. Helping to found the 
World Health Organization and organi- 
zations dealing with the welfare of 
children, he always, as a Member of 
Congress, I understand, was devoted 
particularly to the poor and the elderly 
and those without an organized voice 
in Congress. 

Even after his defeat for an llth term 
in Congress, he continued to speak out 
passionately for liberty all around the 
world and continued to speak at reli- 
gious retreats, including one remem- 
bered vividly by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Iowa, who has just 
spoken. He was awarded the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom in 1981 by 
President Reagan who called him “ап 
articulate spokesman for all those who 
cherish liberty.“ 

He continued to speak, I understand, 
until just 5 years ago when he finally 
retired at the age of 90. 

Mr. President, I never spoke one on 
one with Walter Henry Judd, but I am 
here not only to memorialize those ele- 
ments of his life which I have briefly 
outlined, but to say that I was one of 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
who heard Walter Judd speak during 
that 2-year tour encompassing 46 
States and some 1,400 audiences. 

During my freshman year in high 
school in Evanston, IL, Walter Judd 
spoke to a huge student body of some 
3,200 and all of the faculty in the gym- 
nasium of that high school. While I 
cannot repeat to you any single line 
presented to us on that morning by 
Walter Judd, I remember to this day 
his speech at the outset of World War 
II as the most inspirational single pres- 
entation I have ever heard in my life. I 
believe that it, more than any other 
single event, inspired this Senator to a 
life of public service and, most particu- 
larly, to the service of liberty and the 
strength and pride in his own country. 
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I did have the ability shortly after I 
became a Senator to exchange letters 
with Walter Judd in retirement a dec- 
ade or so ago and to report to him his 
impact on my life. I have no doubt, Mr. 
President, that he had a similar impact 
on the lives of literally thousands of 
people whom he never met in person. 
Truly an inspiration to thousands, 
truly a patriot, truly a servant to the 
cause of freedom and liberty in every 
corner of the world, Walter Henry Judd 
was a great American. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. DODD pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 1860 are lo- 
cated in today's RECORD under ''State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.’’) 


TRIBUTE TO MARY WOODARD 
LASKER 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a national 
treasure who passed away on Monday 
night, Mrs. Mary Woodard Lasker. All 
of us who knew and loved Mary Lasker 
for many years were greatly saddened 
by the news yesterday of her death on 
Monday night. 

History tells us that on the day that 
John F. Kennedy died, a tailor in New 
York City put a sign on the door that 
read Closed due to a death in the fam- 
ily.” 

Mr. President, that is how every 
American who cares about saving lives 
through medical research feels today. 
We have had a death in the family. And 
that is what makes it so difficult. 

Although most people ао not know 
Mary Lasker, her tireless and talented 
promotion of medical research has 
saved and improved the lives of many 
children, husbands, wives, and parents 
of so many millions who never met 
Mary and who now, of course, will 
never have that great opportunity. 

Right up to her death in Greenwich, 
CT, at the age of 98, Mary Lasker was 
a leading national force in the medical 
research community. Along with her 
husband, the late Dr. Albert Lasker, 
she created the Mary Lasker Founda- 
tion in 1942, a potent and active pro- 
moter of private-sector research. Every 
year, the Albert Lasker Medical Re- 
search Awards have recognized the 
world’s most outstanding and 
groundbreaking medical researchers. 
No less than 51 of these scientists have 
subsequently gone on to receive the 
Nobel Prize. 
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In the 1940's, Mrs. Lasker initiated 
the research program of the American 
Cancer Society. 

Thanks to Mary Lasker, we have the 
National Institutes of Health, the 
world’s preeminent health research in- 
stitute. She is truly the mother of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

In 1969, President Lyndon Johnson 
presented her with the Medal of Free- 
dom, the Nation’s highest medal of 
honor for a private citizen. In 1987, the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives authorized President Bush to 
strike a special gold medal in her 
honor in recognition of her humani- 
tarian contributions in the area of 
medical research and education, urban 
beautification, and the fine arts. 

Dr. Jonas Salk, the man who saved 
millions of lives with the discovery of 
the polio vaccine, once said,. When I 
think of Mary Lasker, I think of a 
matchmaker between science and soci- 
ety." 

Business Week magazine called her 
"the Fairy Godmother of medical re- 
search.“ 

In 1984, a center at the NIH was 
named in her honor, the Mary Woodard 
Lasker Center for Health Research and 
Education. 

Mr. President, Mary Lasker's half 
century of crusading, which started 
with the Presidency of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, the President who brought us 
Social Security and who signed into 
law the bill that created the National 
Institutes of Health, culminated with 
her last public appearance under the 
Presidency of Bill Clinton, who is going 
to help bring health security to all 
Americans. Her last public appearance 
was in October in New York City at the 
1993 Albert Lasker Awards luncheon. 
The keynote address at that luncheon 
was given by First Lady Hillary Clin- 
ton. I suppose you could say that Mary 
Lasker was the last great lobbyist for 
medical research. 

As we all know, the word “lobbyist” 
is sometimes considered a dirty word. 
It wasn’t a dirty word to Mary Lasker. 
She once called herself a self-em- 
ployed health lobbyist.” 

Here is a glimpse into why she chose 
that profession—and a glimpse into 
why she made a difference. 

Upon dedicating the Mary Woodard 
Lasker Center for Medical Research 
and Health Education at the NIH in 
1984, Mrs. Lasker said: 

The reason I am so dedicated to medical 
research and have lobbied so many Congress- 
men and Senators is that when I was very 
young, I was sick a great deal and had severe 
infections of the ears, causing the most ago- 
nizing pain. 

In those days polio was still rampant and 
there were no antibiotics and no polio vac- 
cines. These discoveries obviated the terrible 
pain and saved tens of thousands of lives. 
When I was about 10 years old I resolved that 
I would try to do something when I grew up 
for medical research, and this center named 
for me symbolizes this early resolve. 
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Mr. President, perhaps we can now 
appreciate the full extent of that re- 
solve. Ninety-three years worth of re- 
solve, to be exact. And although those 
years may be easy enough for Mary 
Lasker's friends to count, we will never 
be able to count the number of strang- 
ers’ lives that were saved by her rock- 
solid resolve, and her unwavering cour- 
age, and her unflagging commitment to 
the lives and health of others. 

Finally, Mr. President, no one has to 
guess how Mary Lasker would like us 
to honor her legacy. To quote just once 
more from her dedication of the NIH 
center that bears her name: 

It is the duty of everyone who receives 
funding from the NIH to work for and fulfill 
the goal of medical treatment, cure and pre- 
vention and to give this country and the 
world the benefit of every penny spent. Now, 
we must all go and continue our work. 

We can honor her wishes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by continuing to build on the 
foundation for health research that she 
laid down. To provide a solid corner- 
stone for that foundation, Senator 
MARK HATFIELD and I are proposing a 
bipartisan plan for ensuring that Mary 
Lasker's legacy can continue. 

We will be proposing a fund for 
health research, which I believe must 
be a part of whatever health care re- 
form bill that passes this body. 

We can talk all we want about how 
we will change the health payment 
structure, how these plans will be set 
up, and what the role of the private 
sector will be. But there is one element 
that must be included, and that is a 
fund for health research so we can 
build on what we have done in the past 
and move forward toward finding more 
cures and treatments for the ills that 
beset mankind. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FEINGOLD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will indicate to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that morning business is 
about to conclude and that he should 
ask unanimous consent to extend it. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 10 min- 
utes in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. I thank the Chair. I 
thank the senior Senator from Illinois 
who obviously has a long day ahead of 
him on the floor. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR. 
HOWARD TEMIN 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the life and 
work of an outstanding human being— 
Dr. Howard Temin of the University of 
Wisconsin, who passed away at his 
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home on the evening of February 9, 
after a long struggle with lung cancer. 
Dr. Temin was one of the world’s fore- 
most cancer and virology experts, win- 
ning a Nobel Prize in 1975 for his work 
in those areas. 

Dr. Temin was the quintessential sci- 
entist. He was also a man with an enor- 
mous breadth and depth of knowledge 
who wore well the mantle of the Ren- 
aissance tradition. As a world traveler, 
he studied the history and customs of 
the many lands and people he visited. 
He was also an avid gardener and ama- 
teur botanist. He constantly surprised 
learned colleagues in all fields with his 
sophisticated knowledge of their dis- 
ciplines. He was a marvelous conversa- 
tionalist, but also an avid listener. And 
on most Saturday mornings, he could 
be found in his synagogue, where he de- 
lighted in learning and discussing the 
Torah—or Old Testament. 

Howard Martin Temin was born in 
Philadelphia in 1934. His father was a 
lawyer and his mother was active in 
educational affairs. He became inter- 
ested in biology and research at an 
early age by attending a summer pro- 
gram for high school students at the 
Jackson Lab in Bar Harbor, ME, and 
spending a summer at Philadelphia’s 
Institute for Cancer Research. Amaz- 
ingly, he published his first scientific 
paper at age 18. 

He attended Swarthmore College, 
just outside Philadelphia and in a re- 
markable feat of prognostication, the 
yearbook from his senior year de- 
scribed him as, “опе of the future gi- 
ants in experimental biology.” 

Dr. Temin went on to earn his Ph.D. 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology where he began a longtime col- 
laboration with Prof. Renato Dulbecco. 
In 1960, he joined the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin as a professor 
of biology. He began his career there as 
many junior professors do, in a small 
office in the basement under the steam 
pipes. 

From these humble beginnings he 
began a lifelong exploration into the 
relationships between viruses and can- 
cer. His research into viruses started 
with chickens. He discovered, that in 
fact there were only tenuous links be- 
tween viruses and cancer and it was 
during this process that he stood one of 
the essential dogmas of biological 
science on its head. 

It has always been thought that 
DNA, the coded molecule that carries 
genetic information, could produce 
RNA, a simpler genetic molecule, but 
that RNA could not produce DNA. 
Through his research, Dr. Temin dis- 
covered that in fact RNA could make 
DNA. This discovery and the discovery 
of reverse transcriptase, the enzyme 
that makes it possible for RNA to 
make DNA, got him on the cover of 
Newsweek in 1971, earned him the 
Nobel Prize in 1975 and sent the world 
of genetics spinning in an entirely new 
direction. 
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The enzyme Dr. Temin discovered is 
one of the most important elements of 
modern genetic research. It was criti- 
cal to the discovery of the HIV virus 
and is at the core of much of the ex- 
panding biotechnology industry. Re- 
verse transcriptase is used today in 
some of the most important research 
being done on cancer and AIDS. 

It is one of the most important tools 
geneticists have to alter DNA and dis- 
cover more about the mysteries of life 
and death. The enzyme has been used 
to create human insulin and drugs that 
can stop heart attacks. Reverse 
transcriptase has led to the saving of 
countless lives. Its use is a fitting and 
eternal legacy for Dr. Temin. 

In addition to winning the Nobel 
Prize in 1975, with Professor Dulbecco 
and David Baltimore of MIT, Dr. Temin 
was a winner of the Albert Lasker 
Award, a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, served on the edi- 
torial boards of several scientific jour- 
nals, was a key advisor to many groups 
concerned with AIDS research and the 
development of an AIDS vaccine, and 
was awarded the National Medal of 
Science in 1992 by President George 
Bush. 

But even with all of this fame and 
recognition he never lost sight of who, 
what or where he was. He commuted to 
his office by bicycle and attended com- 
munity events with his friends and 
family. Even with all the accolades, he 
did his research in an unpretentious 
lab on the fifth floor of the McArdle 
Laboratory for Cancer Research on the 
UW campus. 

He kept his Nobel Prize diploma in a 
desk drawer, telling a reporter in 1990, 
that he hoped it would not disrupt my 
work." He was a tireless instructor 
who demanded excellence and perfec- 
tion from his students and his col- 
leagues. 

One of his earliest theories that was 
later proved and proved again was that 
there was a link between cigarette 
smoking and certain kinds of cancer. 
He was an ardent antismoker and in 
1975 after being presented with his 
Nobel Prize by Sweden's King Carl Gus- 
tav XVI, after he bowed to the king he 
turned to members of the audience and 
admonished them for smoking during 
the ceremony. 

In 1980, he was excused from jury 
duty in an important trial after discov- 
ering that jurors would be allowed to 
smoke in the jury room during delib- 
erations. He objected to being confined 
in such а small space with smokers for 
80 long. 

In 1992, Dr. Temin contracted adeno- 
carcinoma, а form of lung cancer not 
related to cigarette smoking. He 
fought the disease valiantly for the 
next 2 years, while continuing his re- 
search, his teaching and his efforts to 
curb smoking. He died of the disease at 
his home in Madison on February 9. He 
was 59. 
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Dr. Temin is survived by his wife 
Rayla Greenberg Temin, a geneticist at 
the University of Wisconsin, and two 
daughters, Mariam Temin of San Fran- 
cisco and Sarah Temin of Berkeley. 

Another of the many things for 
which the people of Wisconsin owe Dr. 
Temin thanks, was that he chose to 
stay at the University of Wisconsin 
even though an entire world of oppor- 
tunities lay open before him. In an age 
when internationally known academics 
and researchers are often lured away 
like free agent baseball players, Dr. 
Temin remained committed to the ex- 
cellence and traditions of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His long tenure at 
the university encouraged other sci- 
entists to come to Wisconsin and to 
stay. Our university is recognized as 
one of the top public institutions of 
higher learning in the world and the 
commitment of people like Dr. Temin 
is a big part of the reason why. 

The death of Dr. Temin is a tremen- 
dous loss not only to his family and the 
University of Wisconsin, but to all of 
us. Now more than ever we could have 
benefited from his intellect and wise 
counsel as we grapple with the twin 
plagues of cancer and AIDS. His 
groundbreaking work has provided 
some of the most important tools for 
fighting these diseases and the thou- 
sands of people he instructed are now 
using those tools to continue his work. 
And yet, that work would proceed fast- 
er and all of us would feel better if we 
knew that Howard Temin was still 
riding his bicycle, thinking of new so- 
lutions to old problems and on his way 
back to the lab. He will be missed. 

I yield the floor. 


RUSSIAN SPY SCANDAL AND RUS- 
SIAN BOSNIA SUMMIT PROPOSAL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it now is 
clear that the Russian spy scandal is as 
damaging as any in United States in- 
telligence history—it may be months, 
if ever, before we know how much dam- 
age was done to United States security 
and how many lives were lost due to 
the Ames’ treachery. It is also clear 
that the United States has moved too 
far, too fast in assuming that changes 
in Russia have permanently altered the 
international landscape. The adminis- 
tration has allowed Russia to veto 
NATO expansion. The administration 
has turned a blind eye to Russian mili- 
tary and intelligence activity in the 
former Republics of the Soviet Union. 
Last week, the administration wel- 
comed a Russian military role in the 
Balkans. Now, we learn that Russia has 
continued and maintained a Soviet in- 
telligence asset in the very core of the 
Central Intelligence Agency—a situa- 
tion known to some administration of- 
ficials well before the Moscow summit. 

I just guess or surmise that had we 
known this when we talked about for- 
eign aid to Russia, it would not have 
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passed. There is no doubt about it. 
There probably would not have been a 
vote for it on either side of the aisle. 

Russia has tried to minimize the im- 
portance of this affair—and that is a 
grave mistake. Russia cannot have it 
both ways. If they want to pursue cold 
war business as usual, the American 
Congress and American taxpayers will 
not keep sending billions for aid. Rus- 
sia can and should take immediate 
steps to correct their policies. If the se- 
curity services are under the govern- 
ment’s control, these steps could be 
taken immediately. In my view, such 
steps are a bare minimum for a recipi- 
ent of massive tax dollars from the 
United States. 

First, Russia must cease and con- 
demn efforts to penetrate American in- 
telligence. A clear and public assur- 
ance from President Yeltsin announc- 
ing such a policy must be made. 

Second, Russia must cooperate fully 
with the United States in assessing the 
damage from this episode, including re- 
vealing what was learned from the 
Ames’ and any other moles. Virtually 
all U.S. intelligence sources and meth- 
ods since 1985 could have been com- 
promised due to the sensitive position 
held by Mr. Ames. The least Russia can 
do is work with our Government to 
evaluate the extent of what was com- 
promised. 

Third, President Yeltsin should re- 
move all Russian personnel from the 
United States involved in espionage ac- 
tivities, including those responsible for 
handling Mr. and Mrs. Ames. President 
Yeltsin should also publicly announce 
who was responsible for the Russian 
Republic’s decision to keep the Ames 
file active, and dismiss all those re- 
sponsible. If we are truly in a new era 
of cooperation with the Russian Repub- 
lic, President Yeltsin should cooperate 
in a new way. 

Many of us in Congress extended the 
hand of friendship to President 
Yeltsin’s Russia—approving billions in 
aid and repealing outdated statutes. 
We did so with the expectation that co- 
operation would be a two-way street. It 
is now time for President Yeltsin to 
act. 

The administration must give this 
priority attention. President Clinton 
should immediately dispatch the newly 
confirmed Deputy Secretary of State, 
Strobe Talbott, to Moscow to press 
United States concerns with President 
Yeltsin. Deputy Secretary Talbott, be- 
cause of his long association with Rus- 
sia and Russians, would make an ideal 
envoy. Deputy Talbott should make 
clear that the United States is not sim- 
ply lodging a protest, but that this af- 
fair threatens the foundation of our re- 
lationship with Russia. Until a satis- 
factory Russian response has been 
achieved, President Clinton should use 
his executive authority to temporarily 
freeze United States assistance to the 
Russian Government. And he should 
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announce that if any further Russian 
espionage activities against the United 
States are uncovered, an aid freeze will 
become permanent. In fact, I think 
Congress would see to that, too. Con- 
gressional and public support for aid to 
Russia will not endure in this environ- 
ment. 

Russia cannot divert attention from 
this travesty. Today, President Yeltsin 
called for a 1-day summit with the 
United States, Germany, France, and 
Great Britain on the former Yugo- 
slavia. President Yeltsin indicated that 
some document could be signed that 
could, and I quote, put a final end to 
the bloodshed.” 

I hope that President Clinton rejects 
this idea. Russia's objective seems 
clear: Blunt the actions of NATO and 
protect the gains of Serbian aggres- 
sion. Russian officials have not only 
criticized the NATO ultimatum—which 
was long overdue—but, are increas- 
ingly critical of NATO. President 
Yeltsin has cited Russian domestic 
opinion in opposition to NATO’s recent 
decision to relieve the siege of Sara- 
jevo. 

Іп response, the administration 
should communicate clearly to Presi- 
dent Yeltsin that United States policy 
and NATO policy on Bosnia will not be 
driven by the Russian public’s sym- 
pathy for the Serbs; nor will we re- 
spond to Communist-style attacks on 
NATO. It is ironic that Russia recently 
indicated its wish to join the NATO 
partnership for peace, and now is criti- 
cizing the very institution with which 
it wishes to have a closer relationship. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the last thing we need is to cut a deal 
with Russia and a few of our allies and 
impose it on Bosnia. The last thing we 
ought to do is impose any settlement 
on Bosnia. Bosnia is not a colony under 
the control of so-called great powers. It 
is a member of the United States and 
the victim of aggression. We should be 
empowering the Bosnian Government, 
not dismembering it and disarming its 
forces. We should allow the Bosnians to 
exercise their right to self-defense 
under the U.N. Charter. Moreover, I 
would hope that, if a settlement is 
reached, it will provide for a viable 
Bosnian state capable of defending its 
own borders and interests. 

Some have said that reform in Rus- 
sia—especially in the security policy 
area—is moving too slowly. The latest 
developments make me wonder if it 
was ever moving at all. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, anyone 
even remotely familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows that no President 
can spend a dime of Federal tax money 
that has not first been authorized and 
appropriated by Congress—both the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate. 
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So when you hear a politician or an 
editor or a commentator declare that 
"Reagan ran up the Federal debt" or 
that Bush ran it up," bear in mind 
that it was, and is, the constitutional 
duty of Congress to control Federal 
spending. Congress has failed miserably 
in that task for about 50 years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,540,131,894,166.17 as of the 
close of business yesterday, Monday, 
February 22. Averaged out, every man; 
woman, and child in America owes a 
Share of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,414.42. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY LASKER—A 
GREAT AND BELOVED LEADER 
IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
death of Mary Lasker last Monday is a 
great loss to the Nation. She dedicated 
her life and career to fighting disease 
and promoting medical research and 
better health care for the American 
people, and what an extraordinary job 
she did. 

Through her remarkable commit- 
ment, she became one of the most im- 
portant, influential, and beloved pri- 
vate citizens in medical research in the 
Nation's history. Millions of persons in 
this country and around the world have 
benefited from her crusade to conquer 
disease and enhance the quality of 
health care for all people in all nations. 

When I first came to the Senate, I re- 
member very clearly the advice that 
President Kennedy gave me. Have 
lunch with medical school professors, 
have dinner with Nobel Prize winners, 
but if you really want to know about 
what needs to be done in medical re- 
search in America, have à talk with 
Mary Lasker.“ 

Her accomplishments in advancing 
medical research are legendary. For 
half а century, the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation has honored and 
funded many of the world's greatest 
medical researcher scientists. The Al- 
bert Lasker Medical Research Awards 
are known throughout the world, and 
rank very close to the Nobel Prize in 
international prestige. 

In return for her tireless dedication, 
Mary Lasker received numerous well- 
deserved awards and honors herself, in- 
cluding the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom, the Nation's highest honor for à 
private citizen. 

In 1984, she was honored by the estab- 
lishment of the Mary Woodward Lasker 
Center for Health Education and Re- 
search at the National Institutes of 
Health. Indeed, the NIH would not be 
the world-renowned research institute 
it is today without the brilliant leader- 
ship of Mary Lasker. 

She never lost sight of her goals or 
the true importance of her work. As 
she said at the time of the dedication 
of the center, in justifying the cost of 
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medical research, If you think re- 
search is expensive, try disease." And 
then she said, at the end of her address, 
Thank you all for coming to this dedi- 
cation—now, we must all go and con- 
tinue our work.“ 

The advances and discoveries gen- 
erated by Mary Lasker's genius and 
dedication will continue to improve 
the lives of generations to come. She 
was an inspiration to all of us who 
knew her and who had the privilege of 
working with her. She was а symbol of 
hope to people everywhere, and we are 
saddened by her loss. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the obituary from this morn- 
ing's Boston Globe and a series of other 
articles on Mary Lasker may be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 23, 1994] 


MARY W. LASKER, 93; COFOUNDED LASKER 
MEDICAL RESEARCH AWARD 
(By Tom Long) 

Mary (Woodard) Lasker, à philanthropist 
once described by polio researcher Jonas 
Salk as "а match maker between science and 
society," died of heart failure Monday in her 
home in Greenwich, Conn. She was 93. 

Mrs. Lasker, along with her husband, the 
late Albert D. Lasker, founded the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation and established 
the Albert Lasker Medical Research Awards. 

The Lasker Awards are given to honor 
medical, biological or clinical work that 
leads to significant lessening of a major 
cause of disability or death. Since the 
Lasker Awards were established in 1944, they 
have become one of the most prestigious in 
the medical profession and more than 40 
Lasker winners have gone on to win the 
Nobel Prize. 

The daughter of a well-to-do banker, Mrs. 
Lasker was born in Watertown, Wis. She at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin and grad- 
uated from Radcliffe College where she ma- 
jored in art history. 

Upon graduation, she moved to New York 
City, where she sold paintings for gallery 
owner Paul Reinhardt, whom she married in 
1926. The couple divorced in 1934. 

In 1940, she married millionaire Chicago 
advertising man Albert D. Lasker. 

In a 1965 interview in Time Magazine, Mrs. 
Lasker recalled that, early in their court- 
ship, when Mr. Lasker asked her what she 
most wanted to do in life, she responded, “1 
want to push the idea of health insurance. 
Most people can’t afford adequate medical 
care. And I want to help promote research in 
cancer, tuberculosis and other major dis- 
eases. 

Mrs. Lasker persuaded her husband to de- 
vote his promotional skill and some of his 
fortune to public health. 

In the late 1940s, the couple initiated the 
research program at the American Cancer 
Society and later turned their attention to 
increasing financial support of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Lasker died of cancer in 1952 and willed 
half his estate, estimated in excess of $11 
million, to the foundation that bears his 


name. 

After his death, Mrs. Lasker continued her 
fight against what she called, the major 
cripplers and killers: heart disease, cancer 
and stroke." 
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She was a driving force behind the creation 
of the National Cancer Institute and several 
other health organizations, 

In a 1974 interview with the New York 
Times, the soft-spoken philanthropist said 
her campaign for public health was fueled by 
frustration. I'm very good on what we don't 
know in medicine," she said. It's not the 
will of God, it’s the dumbness of man, and 
the lack of enterprise and money that's the 
problem. 

In 1984, the National Institutes of Health 
named the Mary Woodard Lasker Center for 
Health Research and Education in her honor. 

Mrs. Lasker also had a passion for flowers. 
As early as 1943 she began brightening up 
New York City parks and streets with flow- 
ers. In 1956, she instituted the seasonal 
planting of tulips and daffodils along Park 
Avenue. 

She was also active in Lady Bird Johnson's 
efforts to beautify America. In 1965, Mrs. 
Lasker donated 10,300 azalea bushes and 150 
dogwood trees to help brighten Washington, 
D.C. She also donated 40,000 daffodill plants 
and several hundred cherry trees to beautify 
the United Nations in New York City. 

In the interview with Time Magazine, she 
said. "I am mainly interested in medical re- 
search. The flowers are just a little thing to 
keep.me from being depressed until а cure is 
found for diseases like cancer and arterio- 
Sclerosis." 

Mrs. Lasker was the recipient of more than 
60 awards and medals. In 1969, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson presented her with the Medal 
of Freedom, the nation's highest honor for а 
private citizen. In 1987, Congress authorized 
the striking of a special gold medal in her 
honor “іп recognition of her humanitarian 
contributions in the areas of medical re- 
search and education, urban beautification 
and the fine arts." In 1992, she was awarded 
the Albert Schweitzer Gold Medal for Hu- 
manitarianism in Philantrophy from Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Mrs. Lasker remained vigorous throughout 
her life. Her last public appearance was in 
October at the 1993 Albert Lasker Awards 
luncheon in New York City keynoted by 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton. 

She leaves two stepsons Francis Brody and 
Edward Lasker, both of Los Angeles. 

Funeral arrangements are private. A me- 
morial service will be held in the spring. 

[From the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation] 
MARY WOODARD LASKER, HEALTH CRUSADER 
AND PHILANTHROPIST, IS DEAD AT AGE 93 

New York, NY, February 22, 1994.—Mary 
Woodard Lasker, the indomitable philan- 
thropist who for more than fifty years was a 
leading national force in promoting bio- 
medical research and better health for Amer- 
icans died yesterday, February 21, at her 
home in Greenwich, Connecticut. She was 93. 

Mrs. Lasker died of heart failure, her neph- 
ew, James Woodard Fordyce, said. 

Mrs. Lasker created with her husband, the 
late Albert D. Lasker, the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation and established the AI- 
bert Lasker Medical Research Awards as one 
of science's most prestigious awards. These 
awards, given for significant achievement in 
basic and clinical medical research, have 
long been considered second only in prestige 
to the Nobel Prizes. 

Mary Lasker believed that money could 
buy ideas" and that leadership was needed to 
encourage those who have the stuff of genius 
to focus their energies on medical research. 
She sought to encourage and honor discov- 
erers who might otherwise have gone all but 
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unrecognized, and to bring dignity to their 
work. 

Mrs. Lasker remained vigorous and active 
throughout her life. Her last public appear- 
ance was at the 1993 Albert Lasker Awards 
luncheon, keynoted by First Lady Hillary 
Clinton, last October in New York City. 

The Lasker Foundation and its awards pro- 
gram was founded in 1944 by the Laskers to 
draw attention to the major advances in 
both medica] and clinical medical research 
and to stimulate Federal support for the 
medical sciences. 

Mrs. Lasker was one of the country’s most 
remarkable women and outstanding citizens. 
She was a key architect in this nation’s can- 
cer initiatives. With a talent for persuasion, 
she was enormously effective in changing the 
course of modern science through her cata- 
lytic role in obtaining public financial sup- 
port for medical research. 

Together with her husband in the late 
1940s, she initiated the research program of 
the American Cancer Society and later 
turned her attention to increasing financial 
support: for the National Institutes of 
Health, whose budget today exceeds $10 bil- 
lion. 

Dr. Jonas Salk said. When I think of 
Mary Lasker, I think of a matchmaker be- 
tween science and society." Business Week 
called her the "fairy Godmother of medical 
research". She waged an effective behind the 
scenes attack on what she called the major 
cripplers and killers’’—heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke in the United States. She was 
widely regarded as a driving force behind the 
creation of the National Cancer Institute 
and of several other of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Her work urging legislation 
to expand federal cancer research cul- 
minated in a 1971 bill that made the conquest 
of cancer a national goal. 

In 1984, Mrs. Lasker was honored by the 
naming of a Center at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the Mary Woodard Lasker 
Center for Health Research and Education. 
Her life was a demonstration of how one 
unelected, unappointed, but highly intel- 
ligent and deeply committed private citizen 
could work with government officials for the 
benefit of all Americans. 

Medicine was not the only area in which 
Mary Lasker worked to transform life 
around her. She had a passion for environ- 
mental beautification. As early as 1943 she 
began brightening New York City's bleak 
parks and streets with flowers. in 1956 she 
initiated the seasonal plantings down the 
center of Park Avenue in New York City and 
funded the planting of 20 blocks of tulips and 
daffodils. With her good friend, Lady Bird 
Johnson, she worked to stimulate interest in 
the beautification of cities and parks around 
the country. She generously gave azalea 
bushes, daffodil bulbs, dogwood trees, and 
cherry trees both in New York City and in 
Washington, D.C. to brighten those 
cityscapes. But she said, “І am mainly іпбег- 
ested in medical research.” 

In 1969, President Lyndon B. Johnson pre- 
sented her with the Medal of Freedom, the 
nation’s highest honor for a private citizen. 
In 1987, the U.S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives authorized President Bush 
to strike a special Gold Medal in her honor 
“іп recognition of her humanitarian con- 
tributions in the areas of medical research 
and education, urban beautification, and the 
fine arts." She used this occasion to urge 
President Bush to throw his support behind 
augmenting the national research effort. 

She was the recipient of numerous honors 
and recognition including the Radcliffe 
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Achievement Award, that college’s highest 
honor. In 1987 she received a Doctor of Hu- 
manities Degree from Harvard University 
and in 1989 the Harvard School of Public 
Health established the Mary Woodard Lasker 
Professorship of Health Sciences to perpet- 
uate her life crusade for the discovery of 
knowledge to promote human health. 

She was the recipient of more than 60 
awards and medals, most recently the Albert 
Schweitzer Gold Medal for Humanitarianism 
in Philanthropy from The Johns Hopkins 
University in 1992. She also served in numer- 
ous board and trustee positions for health, 
cultural and educational organizations. 

Mrs. Lasker, who was born in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, was the daughter of Frank Elwin 
and Sara Johnson Woodard. She attended the 
University of Wisconsin and Radcliffe Col- 
lege where she studied art history and grad- 
uated with honors. She also. studied at 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

Her first marriage in 1926 to art gallery 
owner Paul Reinhardt ended in divorce. In 
1940, she married Albert Davis Lasker, the 
creative and legendary genius of modern ad- 
vertising. When he retired from his business, 
Lord & Thomas, the predecessor firm to 
Foote, Cone, & Belding, Mrs. Lasker per- 
suaded him to divert his promotional genius 
and some of his fortune to public health and 
she carried on this passionate work until her 


death. 

In their life together Mrs. Lasker and her 
husband amassed an important collection of 
art which included Renoirs and the works of 
Matisse, Picasso, Dufy, Chagall and others. 
Many of these were sold in later years with 
the proceeds contributed to Mrs. Lasker's 
philanthropic projects. 

Mrs. Lasker had no children. She is sur- 
vived by her nephew, James W. Fordyce of 
Greenwich, and by her step children Francis 
Brody and Edward Lasker, both of Los Ange- 
les, five step grandchildren, two step great- 
grandchildren and three great-nephews. 

Funeral rites and burial will be private. A 
memorial service will be held in the spring. 
In lieu of flowers, contributions can be sent 
to the Albert Lasker Medical Research 
Awards. 


[From Architectural Digest, Oct. 1985] 
PROFILES: MARY LASKER 
(By Valentine Lawford) 

Though human beings who fight for causes 
may eventually achieve heroic stature in the 
eyes of posterity. they tend by and large to 
make their contemporaries feel uncomfort- 
able. Mary Lasker of New York is a shining 
exception to the rule. 

Part of the reason lies in the nature of the 
causes she champions. Today, medical re- 
search and urban beautification are recogniz- 
able as two facets of the same unmistakably 
good cause: the enhancement of human life. 
But another reason is Mrs. Lasker herself— 
her combination of forcefulness and warmth 
of heart, efficiency and charm, public spirit 
and personal devotion to friends, and her 
ability to persuade while giving credit where 
it is due. She is a philanthropist in the most 
complete sense of the word. Unlike many 
would-be reformers who start with an imper- 
sonal blueprint and end by trying to impose 
it dogmatically on others, she reasons from 
the personal to the universal. In short, she is 
someone with whom it is impossible not to 
identify and empathize. 

Of her passionate interest in medical re- 
search, Mary Lasker says simply: “І cannot 
bear to see people suffering from 
uninvestigated disease. When I was a very 
young child in Wisconsin, I suffered from all 
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the childhood illnesses. One day I overheard 
a friend of the family say to my mother, 
‘Sara, I don’t think you will ever raise her,’ 
and that made me mad! My grandfather was 
crippled by arthritis, and both of my par- 
ents, who suffered from high blood pressure, 
eventually died of heart disease. I decided 
that such things just should not be, and that 
I would do something myself about it and get 
others to do something, too. 

After her marriage in 1940 to advertising 
pioneer Albert D. Lasker, she began to put 
her ideas into practice—winning the sym- 
pathy and support of influential members of 
Congress, enlisting the aid of eminent doc- 
tors and surgeons and generous private citi- 
zens, and stimulating public interest in the 
fight against disease. In 1942, she and her 
husband established the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation—backed solely by their 
own funds—for the promotion of medical re- 
search, public health and education, and 
human welfare. For nearly a half-century, 
the Lasker Foundation has achieved na- 
tional and international renown. It has given 
annual awards since 1944 for outstanding 
work in medical research and public health 
administration, and for superior reporting on 
these subjects. Of the recipients of Lasker 
Awards in the course of four decades, no less 
than forty have subsequently received Nobel 
Prizes. 

In May 1984, Congress passed legislation 
honoring Mrs. Lasker by naming a new re- 
search center at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland after her. 
Speaking at the dedication ceremony, she 
said: ''Medical research saves lives and 
eliminates suffering; it also saves over $13 
million ín our economy for every dollar in- 
vested. If you think research is expensive, 
try disease. 

Like her battle against disease, Mrs. 
Lasker's fight against urban ugliness was in- 
spired by childhood experience. Her mother 
was instrumental in the establishment of 
two public parks in Watertown, Wisconsin, 
where the family lived. It was in memory of 
her mother that Mary Lasker made her first 
contribution, in 1942, to the beautification of 
New York City—a gift of millions of hardy 
chrysanthemum seeds for massive plantings 
in five park areas. After Albert Lasker's 
death in 1952, his widow and her stepchildren 
gave 300 Japanese cherry trees and 40,000 
white daffodils in his memory to the gardens 
of the United Nations. Four years later, Mrs. 
Lasker donated thousands of daffodils and 
tulips to be planted along twenty blocks of 
Park Avenue—partly to demonstrate that 
they could thrive there, in spite of air pollu- 
tion. And she has personally contributed 
10,000 azalea bushes, 900 cherry trees, 2,500 
dogwoods and over a million daffodils to the 
beautification of Washington, D.C. 

Since 1981, Mary Lasker's horticultural 
benefactions to New York City have centered 
on the Park Avenue Malls Planting Project, 
& community effort to enhance nearly fifty 
blocks of the avenue with tulip bulbs, annu- 
als and shrubs, Christmas trees, fields of 
wildflowers, and annually seeded and fer- 
tilized lawns. The project's yearly order of 
82,000 tulip bulbs from Holland is one of the 
largest private orders from Dutch bulb grow- 
ers, second only to the queen of England's. 
Each spring the tulips burst into bright yel- 
low bloom, and are followed in summer by 
carpets of begonias—a gardening miracle, 
given the smoke and heat from the train 
that runs directly beneath the avenue and 
the meager two feet of soil in which they are 
planted. 

It is scarcely surprising that Mary Lasker 
should have received so many awards and 
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honors, including ten academic degrees, the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, and the cross 
of Officier de la Légion d'Honneur from the 
president of the French Republic. She is also 
a board member of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts in Washington, 
D.C., of the Norton Simon Museum ín Los 
Angeles and of the Leeds Castle Foundation 
in Great Britain. 

Despite a hectic schedule—she continues as 
president of the Lasker Foundation and 
Serves as a trustee of several other public- 
spirited organizations as well—Mary Lasker 
remains genial and easily approachable. She 
enjoys parties and has given many notable 
ones herself. Important French Impressionist 
works of art were a feature of her former 
house on Beekman Place, and today she dis- 
plays a collection of contemporary American 
paintings in her United Nations Plaza apart- 
ment and office. Weekends are spent at her 
country house in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
where she can indulge her passion for roses. 
She delights in the company of her family, 
especially of her three great-nephews, the 
grandsons of her sister and close collabo- 
rator, Alice Fordyce. She has taped a series 
of messages to them, for delivery when they 
reach a suitable age. An excerpt: “Go to good 
colleges and universities. Spend a year or 
two abroad, at Oxford or in Paris, for exam- 
ple. Become really proficient in at least one 
foreign language. And to cope with the poli- 
tics of the twenty-first century, it may be 
useful to have some familiarity with psychi- 
atry and psychoanalysis.“ 

Mrs. Lasker's emphasis on education ex- 
tends naturally to research, her most effec- 
tive tool and weapon. Discussing the areas of 
research she's especially interested in now, 
she says: “Ме need to find a vaccine against 
cancer, and we have to discover more cancer 
viruses in order to produce а good vaccine. 
We must promote more research into dis- 
eases of the heart and all neurological dis- 
eases in order to prolong human life. We can 
do almost anything today, work untold won- 
ders as far as mechanical things are con- 
cerned, but we do little or nothing to im- 
prove human beings. We are just not using 
our brains!“ 

Mary Lasker drives a hard bargain, and the 
Lasker legend of accomplishment, in all its 
facets, is widespread. Not long ago, a New 
York cab driver, taking a European visitor 
downtown to catch a train, proudly gestured 
toward the flowers, shrubs and trees along 
Park Avenue. "You know who's responsible 
for all this?" he asked his fare. "A lady 
called Mrs. Mary Lasker. We could do with a 
lot more of her kind." 


[From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Oct. 2, 1991] 
THE LASKER AWARDS—HONORING THE SPIRIT 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 
(By Dennis L. Breo) 


Beauty is truth, 
Truth beauty. 
That is all ye know on earth, 
And all ye need to know. 
—John Keats 

Keats died in 1821 at the age of 25, a victim 
of consumption“ in the years before medi- 
cine fully understood “contagion” and knew 
how to cure tuberculosis. This has next to 
nothing to do with the subject of this article, 
the Albert Lasker Medical Research Awards, 
which were presented in New York on Sep- 
tember 27 and which are the focus of two ра- 
pers in this issue of JAMA. 

Nothing except to note that Mary Lasker, 
who created the awards and named them in 
honor of her late husband, has à rare passion 
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for beauty and a rare rage against disease. A 
mover of mountains to motivate medical re- 
search in America, Lasker forced upon oth- 
ers the saving truth that the beauty of 
Science can often cure the ugliness of dis- 
ease. A woman of both poetry and power, she 
sold the dream. 

When the history of 20th-century science is 
written, it may well show that two of the 
very most important players are a pair of re- 
markable sisters from tiny Watertown, 
Wis.—Mary Woodard Lasker, now 90, and her 
indispensable ally and sibling, Alice Woodard 
Fordyce, 84. Neither has ever looked into a 
microscope nor would they recognize what 
they saw, but their persuasiveness, persist- 
ence, and perspicacity have helped cause bil- 
lions of dollars to be allocated for thousands 
of researchers to benefit millions of patients. 

Sam Broder, MD, the director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, says, “Тһе story of 
Mary Lasker is well known, she has been rec- 
ognized by essentially everybody, and she 
has meant essentially everything not only to 
the National Cancer Institute but to the en- 
tire National Institutes of Health. She is a 
genius who forced the realization that the 
federal government must commit itself to 
medical research to benefit all Americans." 

Broder's predecessor, Vincent T. DeVita, 
presented Lasker with the NCI's “Year 2000 
Award” in 1987 and noted, "Mary Lasker is 
unique. She is this country's First Lady of 
Science and medicine. In truth, without her 
efforts, there would be no National Cancer 
Act, no capacity to approach the cancer 
problem in any organized way, no capacity 
to set our goals for the year 2000 ... no 
mandate to think of a world without cancer. 
Like those few people with vision, Mary's 
eyes have always been able to look farther 
than they can see.“ 

A SELLER OF DREAMS 

Mary Woodard was a successful business- 
woman in New York in 1940 when she met 
and married Albert Lasker, the father of 
modern advertising. Himself a genius and the 
owner of a great fortune, Lasker, like his 
wife, believed that education and knowledge 
could change the world. Within 2 years of 
their marriage, he divested his agency, Lord 
& Thomas, and joined his wife in a crusade 
to breathe life—and dollars—into the mori- 
bund American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, as the MD-dominated agency was 
known in those days, and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Their remarkable success is 
a tribute to the can do American spirit. 

From the beginning, the awards program, 
which is administered by the Lasker Founda- 
tion, was meant to motivate basic and clini- 
са] research against this nation’s major crip- 
plers and killers—heart disease, cancer, men- 
tal illnesses, respiratory diseases, arthritis, 
and neurological diseases. Ironically, Lasker 
himself died of colon cancer in 1952. 

The first Albert Lasker Medical Research 
Award was presented in 1944 to Col. William 
С. Menninger for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the advancement of mental health in 
the field of war psychiatry." Subsequent 
winners have been honored for break- 
throughs in everything from making penicil- 
lin available to understanding retroviruses. 

Since these awards were established, 49 
Lasker Award winners have later won Nobel 
Prizes. Lewis Thomas, MD, observed in re- 
marks upon the 40th anniversary of the pro- 
gram, the average lag [between a researcher 
winning a Lasker and then a Nobel], if it can 
respectfully be called that, has been 5 years. 
The Lasker juries have been prescient.” 

The lion's share of the credit for the 
awards and what they have meant quite 
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properly goes to Mary Lasker, but Alice 
Fordyce, the lady who has directed the pro- 
gram and who has handed out the inscribed 
“Winged Victory of Samothrace" statuettes 
(symbolizing victory against premature 
death and disability), has also been a driving 
force, though she insists upon staying in the 
background. 

Indeed, the two sisters deserve their own 
Nobel Prize and, perhaps, even a Lasker 
Award. In 1942, the United States was spend- 
ing virtually nothing on cancer research— 
certainly far less than was being spent by Al- 
bert Lasker's clients to launch advertising 
campaigns for toothpaste! Today, the NCI 
has an annual budget exceeding $1 billion. 

Fordyce agreed to an interview with this 
reporter to discuss the accomplishments of 
her sister, but clearly, she too is deserving. 
Dr. Thomas, himself a Lasker winner as the 
poet laureate of 20th-century medical 
Science," once observed of Fordyce: Both 
myself and many other scientists, more stub- 
born, busier, and with all their own prior en- 
gagements, have found it impossible to es- 
cape being organized by this lady .'. she is 
an absolutely irresistible force.“ 

Fordyce lives and works ín an airy, strik- 
ingly appointed and designed apartment in 
Manhattan's United Nations Plaza. The 
apartment, which was designed by her late 
architect husband Allmon Fordyce, com- 
mands a panoramic view of the East River 
and is only a few floors below the dramatic 
town apartment kept by Mary Lasker, who 
on this day, does not feel up to an interview. 

The Woodard sisters have come à long way 
from Watertown, but Fordyce summarizes: 
“Іп those days, a young woman went East to 
college and then got a job in Manhattan. 
Things just naturally happened." Pointing 
out the window, Fordyce observes, “Магу 
planted those chrysanthemums and flower- 
ing cherry trees you see below in honor of 
our mother, who was a great lover of flowers 
and beauty. 

The Lasker success story is simple, though 
profound. The mother imbued her two daugh- 
ters with a passion for beauty. Mary Lasker, 
who often says, “I am opposed to heart at- 
tacks and cancer and strokes the way I am 
opposed to sin," has always believed that 
"the ugliness of disease is not the will of 
God," (Lasker herself had a major stroke іп 
1981 but has made a remarkable recovery.) 
She resolved to persuade others to find the 
causes of disease, not just treat the symp- 
toms. 

Sara Johnson Woodard, the mother of 
Mary Lasker and Alice Fordyce, grew up 
amid the pastoral beauty of Northern Ireland 
as the llth of 17 children. She came to the 
United States in 1880 and was appalled by the 
grime and grit of Chicago. 

Alice Fordyce says. Mother rode into Chi- 
cago one day on the Rock Island Railroad 
and burst into tears, exclaiming, 'It's just so 
ugly.'" Later, after she had married promi- 
nent banker Frank Woodard and moved to 
Watertown, Wis., to raise her two daughters, 
Sara Woodard saw to it that two parks and 
a public library were established and that 
many flowers were planted. "She taught us a 
love of beauty," Fordyce recalls, and she 
also taught us to cause other people to 
bloom.” 

This would become the great gift of Mary 
Lasker—to recognize and encourage possi- 
bilities in others, especially medical policy- 
makers and researchers. Famed as the 
Great Persuader,” she became a national 
resource, like iron and timber. Gifted with a 
smile that could warm a room and a com- 
puter-like ability to track multiple projects, 
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she once moved a scientist to remark that 
her presence caused us all to perk up, as if 
the sun had just come out.” 

She often said, It's a personal world and 
ideas come from minds in collision. Con- 
tinents have been discovered, laws passed, 
buildings built, books written because the 
right two people met at a party or on a 
Ship." The meeting of Mary and Albert 
Lasker was one such collision, and its shock 
waves affected Congressmen, Presidents, and 
the American people. Medical research was 
the idea she chose to promote. Her deter- 
mination was deeply rooted in personal expe- 
riences. 

Frail and often ill as a child, Mary Lasker 
suffered from recurrent ear infections and 
was furious that doctors could not help her. 
At age 4, she and her mother visited their 
cleaning woman, who had just had both 
breasts removed because of cancer. The 
memory is unforgettable—"that poor woman 
lying in bed, suffering so terribly, and noth- 
ing could be done.“ 

Both her parents suffered from hyper- 
tension, and the only advice given to them 
was “to avoid excitement and stress.“ Later, 
as an exceedingly popular coed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison, the pretty 
and talented Mary Woodard and many of her 
classmates were stricken by the flu epidemic 
of 1918, an epidemic for which medicine had 
little to offer. Halfway through her sopho- 
more year, Mary was taken out of school by 
her mother, who stayed with her in a Mid- 
western spa until she had regained her 
health. Once recovered, she switched to Rad- 
cliffe, where she graduated cum laude with a 
degree in art appreciation and history. 

Many years later, in 1943, the Laskers' 
cook was stricken with cancer and consigned 
to a home for incurables," where she even- 
tually died. The doctor would not tell Mary 
what the problem was, since in those days 
demons like cancer“ and mental illness" 
were spoken of in whispers. She was told 
that nothing could be done. Mary Lasker 
thought to herself. Well, that's a fine kettle 
of fish . . . all we can do is treat the symp- 
toms and send her away. We need to find the 
cause and to cure ít." 

TAKING CANCER OUT OF THE CLOSET 

The rest, of course, is richly known his- 
tory. Dr. Howard Rusk, the former director 
of the New York University Medical Center's 
rehabilitation clinic, once said, ‘Mary 
Lasker has done more to promote medical 
research than any other living person.“ 

Mary and Albert Lasker are the ones who, 
in the 1940s, convinced David Sarnoff, then 
the powerful head of the Radio Corporation 
of America, that it was OK to mention the 
word cancer“ on the airwaves. Later, she 
persuaded the Reader's Digest to run a series 
of articles on cancers and to include at the 
end a chance for readers to contribute money 
for research. This helped launch the fund- 
raising efforts of the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, and she insisted that 25% of all funds be 
earmarked for research. Disgruntled doctors 
at first threatened to resign at this sign of 
lay influence and at her insistence that the 
society’s board include nonphysicians, but 
the resistance soon capitulated in the wake 
of her successful fund-raising. In 1949, she 
created the Albert Lasker Medical Journal- 
ism Awards and helped put medical stories 
on the front page of the nation's newspapers. 

President John F. Kennedy reportedly once 
told his brother Edward, then newly elected 
to the US Senate: Have lunch with medical 
School professors, have dinner with Nobel 
Prize winners, but if you really want to 
know about what needs to be done in medical 
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research in America, have a talk with Mary 
Lasker.“ і 

Throughout it all, Mary Lasker has walked 
with Presidents, lived like royalty in elegant 
country and town homes that showcase art 
masterpieces and spectacular gardens, and 
acted as “Магу Appleseed," even persuading 
the politicians of New York to lay a carpet 
of daffodils and tulips down the mall in the 
middle of Park Avenue. 

At 90, she remains excited about the possi- 
bility of a vaccine against cancer, a safe- 
guard against the pernicious killer whose 
200-plus different forms attack 35 major sites 
in the body. As usual, she is leaving nothing 
to chance. She told Cancer News, a publica- 
tion of the American Cancer Society, We're 
so smart about weapons. We spend billions 
and billions for weapons to kill people. Why 
not spend to keep people alive? That's what 
the American Cancer Society is all about.“ 

Alice Fordyce says, When I think of 
Mary, I think of her great charm and intel- 
ligence and perseverance and persistence and 
her great taste. She can thank our Irish 
mother for much of this. It's true that she 
was extraordinarily persuasive—a seller of 
dreams, really—but she also had very good 
ideas. And they were not selfish ideas. They 
were ideas to help others.“ 

A grateful nation has heaped honors upon 
Mary Lasker. In 1984, Congress named a new 
center, the Mary Woodard Lasker Center for 
Health Research and Education at NIH, in 
her honor. Her countless awards include the 
Medal of Freedom in 1969 from President 
Lyndon Johnson, a personal friend, and a 
special Congressional Gold Medal іп 1989. She 
used the latter occasion to prod President 
George Bush to spend more for health re- 


search. 

"We're Democrats of course," Alice 
Fordyce says, “and in Democratic adminis- 
trations, Mary often visited the White 
House. The Republicans, I sometimes think, 
are allergic to spending for medical research, 
and we're fast losing our international lead- 
ership in science. It's shocking, and it makes 
me very cross. The federal budget process is 
beyond me, but I know that we can do 
more.” 

Fordyce has served as the executive vice 
president of the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation, the director of the Lasker Medi- 
са! Journalism Awards (discontinued іп 
1970), and the director of the Lasker Medical 
Research Awards. Dr. Thomas calls her a 
"phenomenon . . . a skilled and artistic ar- 
ranger of flowers and people.“ Indeed, she de- 
veloped many of these skills during her early 
career as a public affairs executive for the 
Rockefeller Center. Among her many bright 
ideas, she counts suggestions to build the 
Rainbow Room at the top of the building and 
the skating pond at the bottom. 

AWARDS STILL VALUABLE 

Still, she frets that this article must not 
put me front and center, because I’m not a 
front-and-center person. Make sure you men- 
tion Mike DeBakey, who's been chairman of 
our jury for 20 years or so and who does à 
marvelous job. The Lasker Awards are valu- 
able because they're awarded by the re- 
searchers' peers. What has always dazzled me 
is that when the chips are down the jurors 
vote for scientific merit and not for their fa- 
vorites.“ 

Herself blessed with robust good health. 
Alice Fordyce still enjoys travel, especially 
to China, and has recently taken up a new 
interest—organizing outings to listen to 
barge chamber music. Hers, too, is a richly 
lived life. 

She notes that the Lasker Awards were not 
presented in 1990, a development that caused 
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great consternation in the scientific commu- 
nity. Well.“ Fordyce says, "I'm a very 
unconsulted consultant and I don't know 
what was going through Mary's mind, but 
she simply decided that, maybe, we had done 
enough, that there was no longer a need for 
the awards.“ 

Wrong. “Тһе outcry from the scientific 
community was very gratifying," Fordyce 
says. "Spontaneously, without prompting, 
many leading scientísts called to say, 'Mary, 
you can't do this . . it's like closing down 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art' and other 
comments of this nature. Well, Mary was 
persuaded, and the awards were resumed.” 

She concludes, “Мете not going to be 
around forever, of course. I would certainly 
hope that somebody will keep the awards 
going in Mary's memory." 

ADDRESS OF MARY LASKER AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE MARY WOODARD LASKER CEN- 
TER FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH, SEPTEMBER 19, 1984 


I am deeply honored that this land for re- 
search and training is named in my honor, 
but the real honor goes to the scientists who 
are dedicating their lives for the benefit of 
mankind. We will see to it that there are 
many buildings on this site in the future. 

The reason I am so dedicated to medical 
research and have lobbied so many Congress- 
man and Senators in this room is that when 
I was very young, I was sick a great deal and 
had severe infections of the ears, causing the 
most agonizing pain. In those days polio was 
still rampant and there were no antibiotics 
and no polio vaccines. These discoveries ob- 
viated the terrible pain and saved tens of 
thousands of lives. 

When I was about ten years old I resolved 
that I would try to do something when I 
grew up for medical research, and this center 
named for me symbolizes this early resolve. 

I hope this property and facility and others 
like it will inspire young people and old to 
dedicate their lives to the furthering of med- 
ical knowledge that will alleviate suffering 
of people with cancer and other dread dis- 
eases. 

Yet our mission and purpose in life unlike 
any other that I know of has remained non- 
partisan, due to а large measure by the ac- 
tions of those here today—and by many who 
preceeded them in the White House and Con- 
gress. 

The press pays little heed to what goes on 
here, it is slow, grudging but vital work. 

The fruits of all our labors throughout the 
years will: 

Alleviate pain where there is suffering; 

Provide the freedom to live in health so 
that we can fulfill our promise and quest in 
the pursuit of happiness; and 

То provide hope where none existed before. 

This is our mission—we have already 


begun. 

It is a terrible thing to envision the lives 
lost, the crippling and the pain occurring 
while all of us are here. 

Our duty is more urgent today than ever 
before. 

Economically, our leaders must soon real- 
ize that funding for medical research saves 
lives, and eliminates suffering. It also saves 
over $13 in our economy for every $1 in- 
vested! 

We must all come to the immediate con- 
clusion that if you think research is expen- 
sive—try disease. 

In his own wisdom, Senator Magnuson said 
“health is the first wealth of a nation". 
Without it we have nothing. 
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I would add that: with it we have hope апа 
at least the ability to look forward and work 
toward a better life. 

It is the duty of everyone who receives 
funding from the NIH to work for and fulfill 
the goal of medical treatment, cure and pre- 
vention and to give this country and the 
world the benefit of every penny spent. 

It is the obligation of everyone to support 
this effort and our public leaders so that we 
can fulfill our mission. 

Do you realize that at least 1,000 people a 
day die of cancer? With persistent research 
and substantial financial support, we should 
be able to further lower the death rate dra- 
matically for all diseases! 

Thank you for your own contributions to 
this coming victory and for coming to this 
dedication—now, we must all go and con- 
tinue our work. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN HAL “RED” 
DOVE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a long- 
time leader in the Alabama trucking 
business, John Hal “Бей” Dove, passed 
away after a long illness on February 7 
in Dothan. A fine gentleman with an 
abiding love in faith and family, Red 
made a great contribution. to the 
State’s trucking industry. 

The founder of AAA Cooper Trans- 
portation, Red was best known as a 
person who never forgot his roots. He 
had a warm sense of humor and was al- 
ways at home with all types of people. 
He was someone who related well to 
other people and who others truly en- 
joyed being around. 

Red Dove was born on October 7, 1909, 
in Shubuta, MI, where he lived during 
his early childhood. He married Sybil 
Bently in 1931. He began his illustrious 
career in the trucking business soon 
after moving to Alabama by hauling 
pulpwood and timber for local saw- 
mills. In 1935, he became a regulated 
carrier, operating under the name 
"Dove Truck Line." He later formed 
his second company hauling specified 
commodities between Pensacola, FL, 
and Dothan, later merging this oper- 
ation in a partnership that served At- 
lanta, Dothan, Andalusia, and Mobile. 
Selling this firm in 1950, he purchased 
another operation the next year, 
changing its name to AAA Motor Lines 
and again in 1970 to the present AAA 
Cooper Transportation, greatly expand- 
ing its operation. 

He served as board chairman for AAA 
Cooper as well as on various commit- 
tees of the Alabama Trucking Associa- 
tion, where he was division vice presi- 
dent, vice president, president, and 
board chairman. Over the years, he was 
active in various civic organizations 
including the local Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as those in the commu- 
nities in which he operated. He was a 
member of the Salvation Army’s board 
of directors and a member of First Bap- 
tist Church. 

Red Dove’s lasting legacy is two-fold: 
his family and his strong business. He 
was always committed to both, and 
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was a loyal friend to those who were 
fortunate enough to have known him. I 
extend my sincerest condolences to his 
wife, Sybil, and their entire family in 
the wake of their tremendous loss. 


THE DEATH OF MARY WOODARD 
LASKER 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my sadness at the 
passing of a great American woman— 
Mary Woodard Lasker. I want to ex- 
tend my condolences to her family and 
loved ones. 

Mary Lasker was a kind and gener- 
ous woman who devoted herself to pub- 
lic health issues. She sought to garner 
funds for the research and development 
of cures for various diseases. She spent 
30 years energetically lobbying Con- 
gress promoting medical research. 
Through her persuasion, she convinced 
the Radio Corporation of America that 
the word cancer could be said on the 
air. Reader’s Digest published a series 
of articles about cancer which con- 
cluded with a plea for donations. Mrs. 
Lasker’s persistence and dedication 
had convinced them of the urgency and 
importance of educating the American 
people about the deadly disease. 

Because of the loss of her parents at 
an early age to fatal illnesses, Mrs. 
Lasker was determined to see medical 
research become a priority in this 
country. Although private funds were 
the real sources of medical research at 
the time, Mrs. Lasker was able to con- 
vince the Federal Government that its 
resources were the only ones large 
enough to adequately conduct the kind 
of large scale research that could be ef- 
fective. 

And her influence was great. It was 
through the tireless efforts of Mrs. 
Lasker, with the support of her hus- 
band Albert, that the National Insti- 
tutes of Health transformed from a 
simple set of medical laboratories to 
the advanced innovative medical re- 
search community that stands today. 
Mrs. Lasker’s work led to an increase 
in funding for NIH from $2.4 million in 
1945 to $5.5 billion in 1986. 

As the visionary that she was, Mary 
Lasker was even questioned by renown 
scientists when she proposed an inde- 
pendent national cancer authority. 
And again, we owe our thanks to Mary 
Lasker that President Nixon signed the 
National Cancer Act in 1971. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Lasker and her husband were 
avid fundraisers for cancer research 
and their efforts led to the creation of 
today’s American Cancer Society. 

Mary Lasker was an inspiration to us 
all. Although her name will be carried 
on by the prestigious Lasker Medical 
Research Awards, Mary Lasker’s true 
legacy remains in the commitment 
that we now have in this country to 
funding medical research, to expanding 
NIH and our medical technology, and 
to the education and awareness that 
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Americans now have about public 
health. 


RUTH VAN CLEVE RETIRES FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
today I ask my colleagues to join me in 
congratulating Mrs. Ruth Van Cleve on 
her retirement as special assistant in 
the Office of the Solicitor at the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Van Cleve is 
truly a remarkable and talented per- 
son. She will be missed not only by her 
friends and colleagues at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior but also by innu- 
merable staff, Senators, and Congress- 
men throughout Capitol Hill and staff 
with the executive branch. 

Mrs. Van Cleve's departure from Іп- 
terior after almost 43 years of distin- 
guished Federal service marks an un- 
usual degree of commitment and dedi- 
cation to the issues of the U.S. terri- 
tories. 

She began her career with the De- 
partment of the Interior as an attorney 
in the Office of Territories in 1950. In 
1964, Secretary Udall appointed her Di- 
rector of the Office of Territories, mak- 
ing her the highest ranking woman in 
the Department. She was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Award, the De- 
partment's highest honor, in 1968. 

Mrs. Van Cleve went on to serve in 
the Office of General Counsel for the 
Federal Power Commission where she 
became the FPC's first woman assist- 
ant general counsel as well as receiving 
two awards. In 1977, Mrs. Van Cleve re- 
turned to the Department of the Inte- 
rior as Director of Territorial Affairs. 
During this time period, it was a pleas- 
ure to have Mrs. Van Cleve testify be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Territories, 
which was my first subcommittee 
chairmanship. She always was an ex- 
emplary witness, handling sometimes 
difficult situations with ease and 
grace. When the Assistant Secretary 
position was created in 1980, she be- 
came Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
Soon after, she moved to the Office of 
the Solicitor and began preparing a 
three-volume treatise on the applica- 
bility of the Federal laws to the terri- 
tories and other insular areas. The 
treatise was published in early January 
of this year. Other highlights of Mrs. 
Van Cleve’s long and distinguished ca- 
reer include assisting in achieving 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, and 
securing elected Governors in the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam. 

Mrs. Van Cleve came to work on ter- 
ritorial issues soon after the trustee- 
ship was established in 1948, and now 
leaves as the trusteeship can be fully 
terminated. It was a Herculean task, 
but Mrs. Van Cleve was up to it! 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
commending Ruth Van Cleve on her re- 
tirement and in thanking her for 43 
years of dedicated service to the Na- 
tion and its territories. 
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RETIREMENT OF JAMES M. 
“MIKE” LAMBE 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, on 
March 2, James М. ““М1Ке” Lambe, 
Chief of the National Park Service’s 
Office of Legislation, will retire after 
nearly 40 years of Federal service. 
Since 1961, Mike has been with the 
Park Service where he has served with 
distinction and excellence. 

During many of those years in the 
Park Service, Mike has been associated 
with legislation or legislative affairs, 
which is why our paths have crossed on 
numerous occasions. As chairman or 
ranking minority of the National 
Parks Subcommittee in the Senate 
since 1979, I have benefited from Mike’s 
professionalism and vast institutional 
knowledge. Whether it was preparing 
legislation as a drafting service for me 
or other members of the subcommittee, 
or responding almost instantly to ques- 
tions about even the most obscure 
Park Service related law or regulation, 
I and my staff could always count on 
Mike Lambe. He has made positive and 
lasting contributions to almost every 
major park-related measure enacted 
into law over the past several decades. 
The Redwoods National Park and Red- 
woods Park Expansion Acts; the Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation Act of 
1978; the Omnibus Park and Recreation 
Act of 1979; the Alaska National Inter- 
est Conservation Lands Act [ANILCA]; 
and countless additions to the National 
Wilderness, Wild and Scenic Rivers and 
Trails Systems are just a few of the 
laws that bear the imprint of Mike 
Lambe's work. 

Mr. President, I wish Mike all the 
best in his retirement. And on behalf of 
all of us who have benefited from his 
many talents over the years, I want to 
say thank you for a job well done. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY WOODARD 
LASKER 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
come to the floor today to pay tribute 
to a woman who, through her advo- 
cacy, changed the face of medical re- 
search in this country—Mary Woodard 
Lasker. 

Mary died Monday night—the close 
of а rich and full life that touched 
thousands. Once deemed the First Lady 
of Science and Medicine, she was 
known throughout the medical commu- 
nity for her devotion to the cause of 
medical research. Clearly, without her 
unwavering efforts, the consequences 
for the health of this country would 
have been devastating. 

Mary resolved at а young age to 
work for the cause of medical research 
in adulthood. When she began her cru- 
sade in the 1940's, the United States 
spent only meager sums on cancer re- 
search. Today, due in large part to 
Mary's efforts, the budget of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute is well over $2 
billion. If you think research is ехреп- 
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sive, she argued, try disease.“ 
Through the persistent work of Mary, 
her husband Albert, and sister Alice 
Fordyce, medical research has been 
recognized as a crucial component of 
improving human health. 

I have been extremely fortunate to 
have the benefit of Mary’s friendship 
through our work together during the 
years. Her warmth and compassion 
were evident from the moment one en- 
countered her. With a background in 
art history and a keen business sense, 
Mary could have directed her energies 
any number of ways. “І am really in- 
terested in saving lives,’’ she once said, 
simply. And so many have benefited 
from her choice. 

The selfless spirit of Mary Lasker 
continues today through the Albert 
Lasker Medical Research Awards, cre- 
ated with her husband and given for 
achievement in basic and clinical medi- 
cal research. ‘‘Mary’s eyes have always 
been able to look farther than they can 
вее,” commented one former Director 
of the National Cancer Institute. Her 
vision helped to guide a country which 
has often been slow to follow. We can 
only extend to her our heartfelt grati- 
tude and thanks. 

As many of my colleagues know, I 
have a longstanding interest in medical 
research because it provides the hope 
to perpetuate a high quality of human 
life. Next week I will join my col- 
league, Senator HARKIN, in introducing 
legislation to establish a national fund 
for health research. I believe health re- 
search should be a key component of 
any health care reform plan and I am 
hopeful that with the groundwork al- 
ready laid by Mary Lasker and others, 
this result can be achieved. If it does, I 
will be first in line to pay tribute to 
Mary Lasker by urging that the fund 
be named the Mary Lasker Fund for 
Health Research. 


JAMES М. “МІКЕ” LAMBE RE- 
TIRES FROM DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, today I 
ask my colleagues to join me in con- 
gratulating Mr. James M. Lambe on 
his retirement as Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector of Legislative and Congressional 
Affairs for the National Park Service. 

Mr. President, Mike has been the 
backbone of the NPS legislative pro- 
gram. There is not a National Park 
Service area that has not benefited by 
his work and attention to detail. He 
will be missed not only by his friends 
but also by innumerable staff, Sen- 
ators, and Congressmen throughout 
Capitol Hill, and staff with the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mike’s departure from Interior after 
almost 36 years of distinguished Fed- 
eral service marks a high degree of 
commitment and dedication to the is- 
sues of the National Park Service. 

Mike began his career with the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a forestry 
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aide on the Kaniksu National Forest in 
Idaho and then moved to the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey until he assumed a posi- 
tion with the National Park Service in 
1961. Since that time he has been ac- 
tively involved on the legislative agen- 
da of the Service which has produced 
numerous new and expanded park 
areas. His assistance to the Congress 
has been invaluable. His departure and 
the knowledge and history that he will 
take with him, will leave a void that 
will be most difficult to fill. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
commending James М. “Міке” Lambe 
on his retirement and in thanking him 
for 36 years of dedicated service to the 
Nation and its national parks. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 41, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to require a 
balanced budget, which the clerk will 
report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 41) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require a balanced budget. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I will 
have some remarks shortly. I am wait- 
ing for some material from my staff. 

I will, at this point, suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, before my 
colleague from Idaho yields to Senator 
STROM THURMOND, I want to pay trib- 
ute to Senator THURMOND, who has 
been a pioneer in fighting for this. I be- 
lieve Senator THURMOND told me he has 
been fighting for this for 35 years, but 
it has been a long time. I am proud to 
be associated with him in this battle. 

When I came to the Senate, Mr. 
President, I confess that I thought, 
well, maybe I am going to be fighting 
with STROM THURMOND on all kinds of 
issues. We are on two committees to- 
gether. We differ on some things, but it 
has been a good relationship, and I 
have great respect for my colleague 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, let me 
join my colleague from Illinois in гес- 
ognizing Senator STROM THURMOND and 
the tremendous leadership he has of- 
fered in building the base for this issue, 
as it has developed over the years, to 
stand on the floor on many occasions 
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over the last decade and bring this 
issue to a vote—once a successful vote 
in the mid-1980's. I offer my congratu- 
lations to him for his leadership. I am 
at this time pleased to yield to him 
such time as he may consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. I express my deep 
appreciation to the able Senator from 
Illinois and the able Senator from 
Idaho for their kind remarks. I am very 
interested in this problem and have 
been working on it for over 35 years. 

Mr. President, I rise today to voice 
my strong support of a constitutional 
amendment to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to achieve and maintain a bal- 
anced budget. 

In the last Congress, as in many Con- 
gresses before, I introduced a proposed 
balanced budget amendment and also 
joined as a cosponsor of a proposal 
which was agreed upon with рго- 
ponents in the House of Representa- 
tives. That proposal was narrowly de- 
feated in the House. The defeat was a 
direct result of the Speaker’s success- 
ful lobby of several Representatives 
who were actually cosponsors of the 
bill but turned and voted against it 
when pressed by the Speaker. We have 
reintroduced this proposal as Senate 
Joint Resolution 41 which is the bill we 
are now considering. This current leg- 
islation is similar to a balanced budget 
amendment passed by the Senate in 
1982 while I was chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Unfortunately, the 
Speaker of the House and the majority 
leader led the movement to kill it. 
Also, in March 1986, the balanced budg- 
et amendment received 66 of the 67 
votes needed for Senate approval. 

Simply stated, this legislation calls 
for a constitutional amendment requir- 
ing that outlays not exceed receipts 
during any fiscal year. The amendment 
does allow Congress to adopt a specific 
level of deficit spending if approved by 
three-fifths of the whole number of 
both Houses. There is also language to 
allow the Congress to waive the amend- 
ment during time of war or imminent 
military threat. Finally, the amend- 
ment requires that any bill to increase 
taxes be approved by a majority of the 
whole number of both Houses. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
strengthen our economy imposing the 
requirement to reduce and ultimately 
eliminate the Federal deficit. The 
American people have expressed their 
strong opinion on the need for a solu- 
tion to the deficit problem. Making a 
balanced budget amendment part of 
the Constitution is the only—and I re- 
peat, the only—effective means of per- 
manently addressing our Nation's run- 
away fiscal policy. 

While Congress could achieve a bal- 
anced budget by statute, past efforts to 
statutorily achieve this goal have 
failed. It is simply too easy for Con- 
gress to change its mind and rescind 
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any statutory scheme which addresses 
Federal spending. The constitutional 
amendment is unyielding in its imposi- 
tion of discipline on Congress to make 
the tough decisions necessary to bal- 
ance the Federal budget. 

I remember years ago Senator Harry 
Byrd, Jr., offered an amendment in the 
Senate to accomplish this very thing 
by statute. It was passed, but it did not 
amount to anything. The Congress 
went right ahead and appropriated as it 
had before that. The only way to stop 
this spending is by a constitutional 
amendment. 

The Constitution has been amended 
only 27 times in our Nation’s history. 
Amending the Constitution is a most 
serious matter and of such earnest con- 
cern that it has been reserved to pro- 
tect the fundamental rights of our citi- 
zens or to ensure the survival of our 
democratic form of government. 

Over the past half-century, Congress 
has demonstrated a total lack of fiscal 
discipline—I repeat, a total lack of fis- 
cal discipline—evidenced by an ігга- 
tional and irresponsible pattern of 
spending. This reckless approach has 
seriously jeopardized the Federal Gov- 
ernment and threatens the very future 
of this Nation. As a result, I believe we 
must look to constitutional protection 
from a firmly entrenched fiscal policy 
which threatens the liberties and op- 
portunities of our present and future 
citizens. 

The national debt is now $4.2 trillion. 
Paying off this debt would cost every 
man, woman, and child in America 
over $16,000 each. The national debt 
continues to grow. For fiscal year 1993 
alone, the Federal deficit was $255 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, in 1957, my third year 
in the Senate, the entire national debt 
was less than $275 billion and there was 
not a deficit, but rather a $3 billion 
surplus. The last time our Nation re- 
ported a surplus was 1969. 

Today, the payment of interest on 
the national debt is over 14 percent of 
the entire Federal budget. 

I want to repeat that statement. The 
payment of interest on the national 
debt is over 14 percent of the entire 
Federal budget. The tax dollars that go 
to pay interest on the debt are purely 
to service a voracious congressional ap- 
petite for spending. Payment of inter- 
est on the debt does not build roads, it 
does not fund medical research, it does 
not provide educational opportunities, 
it does not provide job opportunities, 
and it does not speak well for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. President, deficit spending and 
the alarming growth of the Federal 
debt have brought us to this moment. 
Congress has balanced the Federal 
budget only once in the last 31 years. 

I want to repeat that sentence. Con- 
gress has balanced the Federal budget 
only once—once—in the last 31 years. 
During my service in the Senate of 
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nearly four decades, I have been 
amazed and deeply concerned over the 
continued growth of Government 
spending. Federal spending continues 
to eclipse Federal receipts and this will 
only worsen the deficit problem. A bal- 
anced budget amendment as part of the 
Constitution will mandate the Con- 
gress to adhere to a responsible fiscal 
policy. 

The American businessmen and busi- 
nesswomen have become incredulous as 
they witness year in and year out the 
spending habits of the Congress. Any 
business person clearly understands 
that you cannot survive by continuing 
to spend more money than you take in. 
The Federal Government, like any 
other institution, should not spend be- 
yond its means. It is time the Congress 
understands this simple yet compelling 
principle. 

For many years, I have believed, as 
have many Members of Congress, that 
the way to reverse this misguided di- 
rection of the Federal Government's 
fiscal policy is by amending the Con- 
stitution to mandate—I repeat, to 
mandate—balanced Federal budgets. 
The balanced budget amendment is а 
much needed addition to the Constitu- 
tion and it would establish balanced 
budgets as a fiscal norm, rather than a 
fiscal anomaly. 

Mr. President, today’s deficits will 
place staggering tax burdens on future 
generations of American workers. Who 
are the future generations of American 
workers? They are our children and our 
children’s children. We are mortgaging 
the future of generations yet unborn. 
This is a terrible injustice we are im- 
posing on America’s future and it has 
been appropriately referred to as fiscal 
child abuse, 

In 1798 Thomas Jefferson, one of the 
great leaders of our country, expressed 
his opinion of deficit spending, and I 
quote: 

The question whether one generation has 
the right to bind another by the deficit it 
imposes is a question of such consequences 
as to place it among the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government. We should consider 
ourselves unauthorized to saddle posterity 
with our debts, and morally bound to pay 
them ourselves. 

Those are the words of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the third President of the Unit- 
ed States, and one of our greatest 
Presidents of the past. 

It is time we demonstrate the fiscal 
discipline which Mr. Jefferson called a 
fundamental principle of government. 
It is time we adopt a balanced budget 
amendment. For 31 years, the Congress 
has failed and refused to keep spending 
within income. It is apparent that if we 
are going to operate on a balanced 
budget then we must compel the Con- 
gress, mandate the Congress, make the 
Congress refrain from deficit spending 
year in and year out. 

If the Congress adopts this proposal, 
I predict that three-fourths of the 
State legislatures will swiftly approve 
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and the balanced budget mandate will 
then be a part of the Constitution as 
the 28th amendment. I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt this measure and send 
it to the American people. 

The American people deserve it, and 
we should not deny them that oppor- 
tunity. 3 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, let me re- 
spond to the remarks made last 
evening by the distinguished President 
pro tempore, one of the finest Members 
to have ever served in this body, Sen- 
ator ROBERT BYRD. I have great respect 
for Senator BYRD and I ordinarily 
agree with Senator BYRD. But this 
time we are in sharp disagreement. 

First of all, when I said that a con- 
stitutional amendment expresses phi- 
losophy and prevents Government 
abuse, he said that a constitutional 
amendment—if I am quoting him cor- 
rectly—does not express philosophy. I 
differ. And what we are saying with 
this amendment is we have to have 
pay-as-you-go Government. 

But I think there is a philosophy be- 
hind almost all amendments. The first 
amendment giving us freedom of 
speech—that expresses, really, a philos- 
ophy that if we have ideas out here 
freely flowing about, that in the proc- 
ess we are going to pick the best ideas. 
I think that is a philosophy. 

The sixth amendment, calling for 
speedy trial for anyone charged with 
an offense, that expresses a philosophy 
that we have to have justice for people. 

The 13th and 14th amendment, get- 
ting rid of slavery, clearly represents a 
change in philosophy for this country. 

The 15th amendment, saying every- 
one can vote—everyone did not include 
women at that point—but that was a 
philosophical decision. 

The 16th amendment on the income 
tax—I do not think it could carry 
today in the U.S. Senate, but it became 
an amendment and it expressed a phi- 
losophy in terms of how we get revenue 
from people, that it ought to be on the 
basis of people’s income to a great ex- 
tent. 

The 19th amendment that gave 
women the right to vote, that clearly 
expressed a philosophy. 

And one of the little known amend- 
ments, one of the most important 
amendments in the Bill of Rights that 
is frequently ignored, the ninth amend- 
ment. 

James Madison put together a bill of 
rights. In fact he had 11 amendments 
he wanted for a bill of rights, rather 
than 10. And he wrote to Alexander 
Hamilton, and Alexander Hamilton 
wrote back and said if you spell out 
these rights there will be people who 
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say these are the only rights people 
have. So the ninth amendment was 
added which says other rights not 
spelled out here are reserved to the 
people. Very fundamental—that ex- 
presses a philosophy about liberty in 
this country. 

Clearly, there is a philosophy in back 
of this proposal that we move to pay- 
as-you-go Government, and I think 
there is a philosophy in back of other 
amendments. 

Then, the second criticism is that fi- 
nancial matters should not be included 
in the Constitution. There are a great 
many matters that are financial mat- 
ters that are included in the Constitu- 
tion. We have a list here, I will not go 
through them all, but about 15 or so, 
here, are included. They include: Coin- 
ing money—that is in the Constitution; 
to borrow money on credit; to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations; to fix 
standards on weights and measures— 
that certainly is a detail that is no- 
where near as significant as what we 
are talking about here; to establish 
uniform laws for bankruptcy—that is 
part, clearly, of the financial side. And 
the example that I think is the most 
clear-cut example: The Constitution 
talks about patents. That is something 
that is clearly a financial matter with 
nowhere near the kind of overall im- 
pact of this. 

Then I would add, and this gets back 
to the philosophical side of it, what 
was the one phrase that came out of 
the revolution, the American revolu- 
tion, more than any other phrase? It 
was, taxation without representa- 
tion." You talk about taxation without 
representation—what we are doing to 
future generations with this burden 
that we are giving them, that really is 
taxation without representation. 

The distinguished President pro tem- 
pore said majority rule is being taken 
away. Majority rule is not being taken 
away. What we are saying is we are 
going to put some barriers in there so 
the majority cannot abuse the public 
privilege and impose debts on future 
generations. So long as we have a bal- 
anced budget there is nothing here that 
prevents a majority in this Senate 
from doing anything we want on fiscal 
matters. But we have to recognize the 
majority in this Senate and in the 
House has abused the public privilege. 

We have other areas where we indi- 
cate the majority cannot automati- 
cally prevail. There are several of 
them: One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven—eight instances in the Constitu- 
tion where it requires more than a reg- 
ular majority to see that something 
takes place. And I do not object to 
that. 

On the constitutional amendment, 
clearly a majority of the people in this 
country favor this amendment more 
than anything that we have ever done, 
in terms of a constitutional amend- 
ment. In this Senate we clearly have a 
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majority. Whether we have two-thirds 
is less clear. But we clearly have a ma- 
jority. But we say to protect the Con- 
stitution, one-third plus 1, in either 
body, can stop this. So we permit a mi- 
nority to prevent abuses by the major- 
ity. 

Senator BYRD also said this is an 
empty promise. You cannot have it 
both ways, incidentally. You cannot 
say this is an empty promise, it is not 
going to do any good, and then at the 
same time say there is no wiggle room 
here; that it is too confining. 

Actually, I think neither extreme is 
accurate. The truth is we have fash- 
ioned something that does make sense. 
And when he says if we pass this then 
we are all going to go back home and 
say we have really done something, we 
are not going to do anything, there will 
be a let down in effort—I think I speak 
for my colleague, Senator HATCH, and 
Senator CRAIG, and my cosponsors on 
this side also: If this passes we know 
we are going to have to go to work. 
Senator MATHEWS, who is the Presiding 
Officer, is a cosponsor of this. I regret 
he is not going to be in Senate for a 
longer time. But I know Senator 
MATHEWS well enough to know that he 
is not going to just sit back and say, 
Well, we have done this, let us forget 
about it." He will be willing to sit 
down and help fashion a package. 

Then Thomas Jefferson came up. 
Why did he not promote this constitu- 
tional amendment as President? He did 
not promote it as President because 
there was a different atmosphere then: 
7 of the 8 years he served as President 
he had a surplus. And yesterday, I 
thought it was really significant that 
my colleague, Senator CAROL MOSELEY- 
BRAUN, came in here on Washington's 
Birthday, with Washington's farewell 
address, and she read a portion of it. 
But let me reread it. 

This is the mood of the time when 
the most revered person of that time, 
George Washington, said, in his Fare- 
well Address to the Nation: 

AS а very important source of strength and 
security, cherish public credit. One method 
of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as 
possible, avoiding occasions of expense by 
cultivating peace, but remembering, also, 
that timely disbursements, to prepare for 
danger, frequently prevent much greater dis- 
bursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the 
accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have oc- 
casioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves 
ought to bear. 

And he goes on for a few more sen- 
tences. That was the atmosphere. That 
was George Washington, the Father of 
our country, and what he had to say. 

The Louisiana Purchase was men- 
tioned. Very interesting. We say you 
have to have a 60-percent vote to have 
а deficit. The Louisiana Purchase was 
approved by this body by a vote of 24 to 
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7, way more than a 60-percent major- 
ity. The great complaint by the Sec- 
retary of Treasury Albert Gallatin at 
the time was Napoleon and the French 
worked out the Louisiana Purchase so 
that interest would be paid every year 
for 15 years but the principal could not 
be paid off until the 15th year. One of 
the great complaints of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and of our Government 
after the deal was consummated with 
Napoleon was we wanted to pay this off 
earlier. That is a very different spirit 
than we have today. 

Senator BYRD says this amendment 
would impinge on the power of the 
President because we require the Presi- 
dent to submit a balanced budget. I 
think that just makes no sense. I think 
if we require the President to submit a 
balanced budget, and if that President 
says this is the balanced budget I am 
required by the Constitution to submit 
to you but because of the emergency 
we face, because of economics, or some- 
thing else, I recommend that we devi- 
ate from this in this way, there we are 
not taking any powers away from the 
President, but we are protecting the 
people and that is what a Constitution 
should do. 

There is also the complaint that we 
require a constitutional majority for 
tax increases. Almost all tax increases 
have that. The big thing that we pre- 
vent, and I think a legitimate thing, 
we prevent a midnight voice vote tax 
increase by this; again, a protection for 
the people. 

Then Senator BYRD complains that 
the language ‘‘Congress shall imple- 
ment relying on estimates’’ opens the 
door wide, and if that were there in iso- 
lation, then we would have some prob- 
lems, though I have to say we would 
still be better off than we are today. 
But when you say Congress shall im- 
plement and rely on estimates, what 
we also have is that three-fifths major- 
ity that you have to have to extend the 
Federal debt. So we cannot play games. 
I think that is very significant. 

What I will recommend in terms of 
implementation is that we, first of all, 
generally aim for a 1- or 2-percent sur- 
plus so we can deal with recessions 
and, second, that we have a 2- or 3-per- 
cent leeway because you cannot tell to 
the exact dollar what is going to hap- 


pen. 

Then let us just say we are 2 percent 
under, though if we aim for a 1- or 2- 
percent surplus—that should be rare— 
but if we are 2 percent under, then that 
2 percent goes into the next fiscal year. 
I think this is workable. I think the 
Supreme Court in years to come can 
read our debate and see what we had to 
say. 

But when you compare that 2 per- 
cent—or whatever it is—with the last 
year that is now projected by CBO, the 
last year of their projection now is a 
deficit of $365 billion and going up from 
there. These are relatively minor prob- 
lems compared to that. 
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The question is: Why do we need 
something to force us to do the right 
thing? We have shown for 25 years we 
need something to force us to do the 
right thing. As I mentioned yesterday, 
we are celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of spending more money than we take 
in. I have not noticed any big celebra- 
tions scheduled for that. I do not see 
anyone bragging about that. Why? Be- 
cause we know it is hurting our coun- 
try and our future. 

In terms of recession, Fred Bergsten, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and, in my opinion, one of the 
finest economists in this Nation, said а 
balanced budget amendment will help 
us deal with recessions because we can 
build in а 1- or 2-percent surplus and 
then use that while we are so con- 
strained by our present situation that 
we are not able to respond to reces- 
sions. 

As my colleague from Utah will re- 
call, we tried to get $11 billion for a 
jobs program in a $6 trillion economy 
and we could not get it; $11 billion 
would not do much but it would have 
been some help, but we were already so 
overloaded with debt that we could not 
get it. If we need a 60-percent vote for 
something that is needed, we can get 
that. We got that to extend unemploy- 
ment compensation on an emergency 
basis in this body. We can get that. 

One final point that he made, and 
that is the big States—California and 
over to Illinois—can control things 
over in the House because they will 
have 40 percent of the vote. I did some 
fast work last night. I could not find а 
single instance of any matter of con- 
troversy where the Illinois delegation 
in the House voted together, and I 
think you will find that for New York 
and California and the other delega- 
tions. There is no such unanimity on 
anything of controversy. That really is 
not a problem. 

But the fundamental question that 
Senator BYRD did not answer is, What 
is the alternative? Where do we go if 
we do not adopt this? I suggest the les- 
son of history is something we cannot 
forget. I brought from my apartment а 
book that probably sold 200 copies. I do 
not know. Mountains of Debt" by Mi- 
chael Veseth. It is about ancient Flor- 
ence and how ancient Florence started 
piling up debt and then debased their 
coins in order to take care of the debt. 
You do not need to go to ancient Flor- 
ence. Go to Adam Smith in “Тһе 
Wealth of Nations," and he talks about 
this is the tradition of nations that 
start getting into debt; they start 
printing money and ruining their econ- 
omy. That is the road we are headed 
down. No question about it. 

As you look at those projections and, 
again, the OMB projections—people 
say, Well, GAO may not be accurate.“ 
Let us just take the projections of this 
administration, OMB. 

Mr. President, on this graph is life- 
time net tax rates under alternative 
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policies, and I do not think my col- 
league from Utah was here when I men- 
tioned this last night. In 1930—I was 
born in 1928—1 will spend 30 percent of 
my lifetime income on taxes. My col- 
league from Idaho maybe 1940—1945. He 
is in the middle of this. He will spend 
around 32 or 33 percent of his lifetime 
income on taxes. But what do we do 
when we get down to future genera- 
tions? Here is what OMB says—and this 
is put in here to show the great accom- 
plishments that we have made, and we 
have made some accomplishments—to 
the credit of President Clinton. 

Before reconciliation, future genera- 
tions will spend 93 percent of their in- 
come on taxation. After reconciliation, 
it will be 82 percent. But assuming 
health care passes and it does every- 
thing the administration hopes that it 
will—and I am a cosponsor of it and I 
hope it does—assuming every optimis- 
tic economic forecast, and they fore- 
cast 10 years of solid growth and I hope 
it happens, but it is not typical of any 
decade, if those things happen, future 
generations will spend 66 to 75 percent 
of their net lifetime earnings on tax- 
ation. 

Now, my friends, that is not going to 
happen. We will start printing money 
before it happens. We are headed to- 
ward what the economists call mone- 
tizing the debt. The most recent exam- 
ple that we have seen was right next 
door when Mexico got up to 12% per- 
cent, the deficit was 12½ percent of 
their national income and they had in- 
flation of 114 percent. That means cut- 
ting in half all family savings. That 
means cutting in half the Social Secu- 
rity trust fund. 

What is the alternative? I think the 
evidence is just overwhelming that we 
are drifting toward monetizing the 
debt. We can take a gamble that we 
will be the first nation in history to 
reach debt of this character relative to 
income, we will be the first nation in 
history to do that without just print- 
ing funny money, but that is a huge 
gamble on the future of our country. 

Mr. President, I hope this body will 
do the right thing. I hope the people 
out there in this country will contact 
their Senators and urge that we do the 
responsible thing and protect future 
generations and protect the future 
economy of this country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
LEAHY). Who yields time? 

The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. I really appreciate the 
very cogent remarks of my colleague 
from Illinois and the leadership he has 
provided on this particular issue. I be- 
lieve it has really made a difference, 
and I hope people throughout this 
country will take heed to what he has 
said and get with their Senators and 
their Congress people and let them 
know it is time for this game called 
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budgetary practice in Washington to 
get serious. The only way it is going to 
get serious, the only way we are going 
to solve these problems is with the 
type of fiscal discipline the balanced 
budget amendment would put into our 
system. 

So I hope everybody out there watch- 
ing this on C-Span and hearing about it 
otherwise will contact their Senators 
and their Congress people and tell 
them we have just got to get that 67- 
vote margin in the Senate so that we 
can pass this amendment. 

Mr. President, I was on the Today 
Show" yesterday with Leon Panetta, 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, a friend of both the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois and 
myself. We were being interviewed by 
Bryant Gumbel, and Leon Panetta said 
that this balanced budget amendment 
is just a gimmick. My favorite quote 
responding to that comes from the 
Congresswoman from Maine, OLYMPIA 
SNOWE, who said that if it were just a 
gimmick, if the balanced budget 
amendment were just a gimmick, the 
Congress would have passed it long 


ago. 

I do not think anything could exceed 
that particular statement, If this were 
just a gimmick, you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar Congress would have passed 
it long ago and then ignored it. 

It is not a gimmick. This is an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
will bring fiscal discipline to this coun- 
try that is sadly lacking because the 
Congress is institutionally unable 
under current circumstances to quit 
spending and to quit spending beyond 
our means. 

I will paraphrase the remark of Mr. 
Jim Davidson of the National Tax- 
payers Union. He said that the admin- 
istration’s so-called 5 year deficit re- 
duction plan is like putting a 400-pound 
man on a diet, and calling it a success 
when he weighs in at 500 pounds be- 
cause he thought he would be 600 
pounds. 

Basically, that sums it up. We are 
unwilling to do anything about the def- 
icit because all of these Cabinet offi- 
cials come up here in a hysterical fash- 
ion predicting the end of the world and 
suggesting that if we have to live with 
fiscal discipline, we will not have all 
the moneys to spend for the programs 
that are essential for this country. But 
we all know that if we keep going the 
way we are, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois has eloquently made 
the point, we are going to monetize the 
debt through printing money, bringing 
inflation, and the people who will be 
hurt the worst will be those who are 
poor, those who are on Social Security, 
those who are on fixed incomes. 

We know we have to do something 
about this, and I think it is time we do 
it. That is why I join with the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois in lead- 
ing this fight along with the distin- 
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guished Senators from South Carolina 
and Idaho and from Arizona, Senator 
DECONCINI, I join with these colleagues 
in helping to push this through if we 
can. 

I rise today with a strong feeling 
that this is one of the most important 
debates to ever take place in the Sen- 
ate. The subject matter goes back to 
the heart of our Founding Fathers’ 
hope for a constitutional system, a sys- 
tem that would protect individual free- 
dom and maintain the integrity of the 
Federal Government. 

In the latter half of this century, 
however, the intention of our Founders 
has been betrayed by the inability of 
Congress to control its own spending 
habits. 

What is the problem? Mr. President, 
our Nation is faced with the worsening 
problem of rising national debt and 
deficits and the increased Government 
use of capital that would otherwise be 
available to the private sector to cre- 
ate jobs and invest in our future. In- 
creased amounts of capital are being 
wasted on merely financing the debt 
through spiraling interest costs. This 
problem presents risks to our entire 
long-term economic growth and endan- 
gers the well-being of our elderly, our 
working people, and especially our 
children and grandchildren. The debt 
burden is our mortgage on the future. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
a solution strong enough that it cannot 
be evaded for a short term gain. We 
need a constitutional amendment to 
balance our budget. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41, the Simon-Hatch consensus 
balanced budget amendment, is that 
solution. It is reasonable, it is enforce- 
able, and it is necessary to get our fis- 
cal house in order. 

James Madison, in explaining the 
theory undergirding the Government 
he helped create, had this to say about 
governments and human nature: 

Government is the greatest of all reflec- 
tions on human nature. If men were angels, 
no Government would be necessary. If angels 
were to govern men, neither external or in- 
ternal controls on Government would be nec- 
essary. In framing a Government that is to 
be administered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this: You must first enable 
the Government to control the governed, and 
in the next place oblige it to control itself. A 
dependence on the people is no doubt the pri- 
mary control оп the Government; but experi- 
ence has taught mankind the necessity of 
auxiliary precautions. 

That is in Federalist Paper No. 51. 

Mr. President, we are here to debate 
such an auxiliary precaution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require a balanced 
budget, because our recent history has 
shown us that the primary control on 
Congress has stopped working. 

The balanced budget amendment 
helps to restore two important ele- 
ments in the constitutional structure: 
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Limited Government and an account- 
able, deliberative legislative assembly, 
both of which are vital to a free and 
vital constitutional democracy. A de- 
liberative assembly, the essence of 
whose authority is, in Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s words, “to enact laws or, in 
other words, to prescribe rules for the 
regulation of society,’’ for the common 
good, was considered by the Framers of 
the Constitution the most important 
branch of government because it re- 
flected, or at least should reflect, the 
will of the people. 

Yet, as the maker of laws, it was also 
considered the most powerful and the 
one that needed to be guarded against 
the most. 

Recognizing that lin] republican 
government the legislative authority, 
necessarily, predominates’’ and to pre- 
vent “elective despotism,” James 
Madison, the Father of the Constitu- 
tion, recommended that the Philadel- 
phia Convention adopt devices in the 
Constitution that would safeguard lib- 
erty. These include: bicameralism, sep- 
aration of powers and checks and bal- 
ances, a qualified executive veto, limit- 
ing congressional authority through 
enumerating its powers, and, of course, 
the election of legislators to assure ac- 
countability to the people. 

However, in the late 20th century, 
these constitutional processes, what 
Madison termed ‘auxiliary рге- 
cautions," have failed to limit the vo- 
racious appetite of Congress to legis- 
late into every area of private concern, 
to invade the traditional bailiwick of 
the States, and, consequently, to spend 
and spend to fund these measures until 
the Federal Government has become 
functionally insolvent and the econ- 
omy placed in jeopardy. 

Congress has been mutated from a 
legislative assembly deliberating the 
common interest into the playground 
of the special interest. 

The balanced budget amendment, Mr. 
President, will go a long way toward 
ameliorating this problem. It will cre- 
ate an additional constitutional proc- 
ess—an auxiliary precaution—that will 
bring back legislative accountability 
to the constitutional system. The bal- 
anced budget amendment process ac- 
complishes this by making Federal def- 
icit spending significantly more dif- 
ficult. 

Mr. President, I would like to read 
two quotations: First, the public debt 
is the greatest of dangers to be feared 
by а republican government." 

Second, “опсе the budget is balanced 
and the debts paid off, our population 
will be relieved from a considerable 
portion of its present burdens and will 
find * * * additional means for the dis- 
play of individual enterprise.“ 

These quotations are not recent 
statements by current proponents of 
the proposed amendment. The first 
statement was made by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the second by Andrew Jackson. 
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These two quotations illustrate an 
important truth: No concept is more a 
part of traditional American fiscal pol- 
icy than that of the balanced budget. 
In fact, Jefferson himself wished the 
Constitution had included а prohibi- 
tion on government borrowing—an 
early version of a balanced budget 
amendment, if you will—because he 
thought that one generation should not 
be able to obligate the next generation. 

Throughout most of the Nation’s his- 
tory, the requirement of budget bal- 
ancing under normal economic сіг- 
cumstances was considered part of 
what has been called our unwritten 
Constitution. 

Influenced by individuals such as 
Adam Smith, David Hume, and David 
Ricardo, the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion and their immediate successors at 
the helm of the new Government 
strongly feared the effects of public 
debt. The taxing and borrowing provi- 
sions of the new Constitution reflected 
a need of the new Republic to establish 
credit and governmental notes and ne- 
gotiable instruments that would spur 
commerce. 

Yet, the Founders and early Amer- 
ican Presidents were in virtual unani- 
mous agreement on the dangers of ex- 
cessive public debt. Consequently, for 
approximately 150 years of our his- 
tory—from 1789 to 1932—balanced budg- 
ets or surplus budgets were the norm. 

While budget procedures had little of 
their present organization, the concept 
of a balanced budget was accepted 
widely as the hallmark of fiscal respon- 
sibility. Those deficits that did occur— 
during wartime or during the most se- 
vere recessions—normally were offset 
by subsequent surpluses. 

Between 1932 and 1960, the rigid rule 
of annual balanced budgets gave way to 
a fiscal policy in which balanced budg- 
ets remained an overall objective, but 
in which deficit spending was also 
viewed as a tool occasionally useful to 
affect appropriate economic results. 
Nonemergency deficit spending was le- 
gitimized in 1936 with the publication 
of John Maynard Keynes’ General 
Theory.“ Great weight was placed upon 
the ability of the Federal Government 
to manage the economy through fiscal 
policy, that is, through spending and 
taxation. 

However, a real turning point in the 
history of U.S. fiscal policies occurred 
during the 1960’s. Even the Keynesian 
objective of balancing surplus years 
with deficit years succumbed to the 
idea of regular, annual uncompensated 
for deficits. In other words, our defi- 
cits, which were historically cyclical, 
reflecting boom and bust, war and 
peace, became structural and perma- 
nent. 

During the 196075, we were paying for 
Vietnam war at the same time as the 
war on poverty. The Great Society had 
noble goals and great intentions. But, 
the Great Society, on top of the war, 
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was financed through debt and helped 
to develop our proclivity for deficit fi- 
nancing our national aspirations. 

During the past three decades, the 
Federal Government has run deficits in 
all but a single year. The deficits have 
come during good times, and they have 
come during bad times. They have 
come from Presidents who have 
pledged themselves to balanced budg- 
ets, and they have come from Presi- 
dents whose fiscal priorities were else- 
where. They have come from Presi- 
dents of both parties. 

Even more alarmingly, the mag- 
nitude of these deficits has increased 
enormously. During the 196075, deficits 
averaged $6 billion per year. In the 
1970’s, deficits averaged $36 billion per 
year. In the 1980’s, deficits averaged 
$156 billion per year. And, in the 1990’s 
so far, deficits have averaged $259 bil- 
lion per year. 

The total national debt now stands 
at over $4.5 trillion. While it took us 
over 200 years to acquire our first tril- 
lion dollars of debt, we have recently 
been adding another trillion dollars to 
our debt about every 5 years, and will 
continue to do so under current projec- 
tions at a slightly faster rate as we ap- 
proach the end of the decade. 

I would like to refer to a few charts. 
This first chart regards the Federal 
debt. It shows the gross debt between 
1990 and 1999. The second one shows the 
debt as a percentage of the GDP, gross 
domestic product. This chart shows the 
projected growth of the Federal debt in 
1990 through 1999 along with the growth 
of the Federal debt as a percentage of 
GDP over the same period. These fig- 
ures are taken directly from the Presi- 
dent’s own budget, his fiscal year 1995 
budget. And they are alarming to me. I 
think they would be alarming to any- 
body who looks at this chart. 

In 1990, the gross Federal debt stood 
at over $3.2 trillion. By the end of this 
year, 1994, another $1.5 trillion will 
have been added, bringing the pro- 
jected total to nearly $4.7 trillion in 
national debt. 

By 1996, the amount of gross debt of 
the Federal Government will be over 
$5.2 trillion. That is even assuming the 
President's optimistic projections. 
These are his budgetary figures. And 
by 1999, more than $6.3 trillion. 

These numbers are staggering; abso- 
lutely staggering. Just as staggering as 
the estimates of gross debt are the esti- 
mates of debt as a percentage of GDP. 
In 1990, $3.2 trillion in debt represented 
58.5 percent of the country's GDP for 
that year. This year, in 1994, just look 
at it, the projected debt of $4.7 trillion 
will equal over 70 percent of our GDP. 
By 1999, the projected Federal debt of 
$6.3 trillion will represent 72 percent of 
& projected $8.7 trillion economy. And 
72 percent of GDP means that in 1999 
the Federal debt will equal 72 cents of 
every dollar earned by each person and 
72 cents of every dollar sold by every 
business that year. 
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This mountain of debt must not be 
allowed to continue to grow. You can 
see why the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois is calling for people to contact 
their Senators and their Members of 
the House and tell them we have to 
have this balanced budget amendment. 

We cannot live with this. Mr. Presi- 
dent, these estimates are based on the 
President’s own optimistic estimates of 
economic growth and deficit reduction 
over the next few years. He might be 
wrong. If things are not as optimistic 
as he has them, these percentages of 
GDP and gross debt could go even high- 
er. Should these projections be wrong, 
the numbers for the gross debt, as a 
percentage of GDP, would surely go 
much higher. So I am very concerned 
about it. 

Let me go to chart number two, be- 
cause I think it is important to go into 
this. Chart number two shows the 
growth in the size of interest costs on 
the Federal debt from 1993 right on up 
through 1999. It is based on estimates 
made by the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice. As the chart shows, in 1993, inter- 
est payments that we have to make 
against the debt—which is money down 
the drain—equal $293 billion. Next 
year, in 1995, interest payments will be 
$311 billion. That is assuming the opti- 
mistic assumptions of this administra- 
tion. And I hope they are right. 

In 1997, look how it is going up. In 
1997, the Federal Government will pay 
$346 billion in interest on its debt, and 
in 1999, a staggering $382 billion. It does 
not take much to realize that we sim- 
ply cannot live with this situation. 
That is assuming that the interest is 
not going up substantially more than 
it is now. It is assuming budget projec- 
tions that may or may not come to 
pass. I hope with all my heart that we 
could even be more optimistic, but his- 
tory indicates that we cannot. 

This chart is alarming, and it means 
we are going to be throwing almost 
$400 billion down the drain by 1999 just 
in interest payments. As a percentage 
of the budget, it becomes bigger and 
bigger. Right now, it is at about 20 per- 
cent, but it will go much higher as we 
go through this decade. 

Let me go to chart three now. I have 
been parochial on this chart, just talk- 
ing in terms of each Utahn, but it 
could easily be each citizen’s share of 
the Federal debt in the United States. 
This is the per capita share in our 
country of the Federal debt. It has in- 
creased sevenfold from 1975, when it 
was $2,500, and we thought that was 
horrendous then. I remember that. It is 
one of the reasons I decided I would run 
for the Senate, hoping to bring about 
some change, and it is one reason I 
have fought so hard for a balanced 
budget amendment every day since we 
have been here. We have not been suc- 
cessful. It rose from $2,500 that each 
person owed as their share of the na- 
tional debt—per capita share—seven- 
fold to $18,000. 
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One other thing that is important is, 
last year, in 1993, this figure was 
$16,700. In 1 year, each individual's debt 
in our society has gone up $1,300. How 
many of us can afford another $1,300 in 
debt in this society? It is going up very 
fast, and sooner or later debts have to 
be paid. If we do not control these in- 
creases, we are going to pay the piper, 
because we are going to have а rough 
time getting by. 

Let us go to chart number four. The 
core of this debate can be summed up 
by this particular chart, which shows 
the tax burden we are passing on to our 
great grandchildren and great grand- 
children. Elaine and I have 14 grand- 
children, and we are some time away 
from having great children, but prob- 
ably not more than 7 or 8 years, to be 
honest with you. The fact is that we 
are very concerned about our grand- 
children. 

Again, the estimates on this chart 
are taken directly from the President's 
1995 budget. So we are not trying to 
hurt the President here. We are taking 
his budget; we are taking his figures. I 
think they are optimistic under the 
circumstances. I hope he is right, and I 
certainly know that Leon Panetta in- 
tended to be right. I have a high regard 
for him, But taking his own figures, 
the figures of this administration, they 
show an alarming trend, these figures 
on what a generation's lifetime net tax 
burden is. A lifetime net tax burden is 
taxes paid minus the value of Govern- 
ment benefits received during a life- 
time. 

As the chart shows, the net tax rate 
has steadily increased during this cen- 
tury. A man or woman born in 1900 
could expect a net tax burden of 23.6 
percent. Right there, 23.6 percent. That 
was each individual citizen's tax bur- 
den at that particular time. 

All they are going to pay in their 
lifetime is 23.6 percent if they were 
born in 1900. By 1940, the rate had 
grown to 31.9 percent. For children 
born in 1992, the lifetime rate they will 
have to pay is almost 37 percent—36.9 
percent. As you can see, that has been 
gradual. You go from 23.6 to 36.9. In 
1992, 36.3. That is the average net tax 
burden а person born in that year will 
have over his or her lifetime. 

The massive Federal debt we keep ac- 
cumulating is going to have to be paid 
back, and it is going to be paid back by 
those not yet born. Future generations 
can expect—using the President's fig- 
ures—a lifetime net tax burden of 82 
percent. That is virtually everything 
they have. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has made this point again 
and again. And we are bipartisan on 
this matter. We are concerned about 
that sudden jump. We are concerned 
about the legacy we are leaving to our 
future generations. We are destroying 
our children's future inheritance and 
burdening them with the expense of 
paying off our debts. That is because 
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we are unwilling in Congress to do any- 
thing about it. 

I have to laugh at these people who 
say, "Congress ought to have the guts 
to do what it ought to do.“ They have 
been saying that ever since I have been 
here, 18 years. 'These people who do not 
want а balanced budget amendment 
have been saying every year, We 
ought to have the guts to stand up and 
do what is right." Yes, we ought to, but 
that is not the history of this institu- 
tion. So we need some fiscal discipline 
that will enable us to have the guts to 
do what is right. 

This is a bipartisan effort that we are 
taking on here, trying to get that dis- 
cipline. 

Let me go to the fifth chart here. 
This chart shows the results in 10 years 
from our present deficit spending poli- 
cies, based on CBO estimates. In 1994, 
the deficit is $233 billion. In the year 
2004, right over here, the deficit is pro- 
jected to be $365 billion. At the end of 
this year, 1994, the gross Federal debt 
will be $4.69 trillion. By the year 2004, 
it will have ballooned to almost double 
that amount, and it will be about $8.95 
trillion. The amount of that debt held 
by the public in 1994 is $3.46 trillion. By 
2004, the public will hold $5.99 trillion 
in Federal debt. 

This year, the gross interest paid on 
the Federal will be $298 billion. By the 
year 2004, the gross interest is going to 
be $503 billion. 

Finally, this year, the net interest 
payment of the Federal Government is 
$201 billion—that is net interest—and 
by 2004 the net interest payment will 
be $334 billion. 

So if you look at this chart, the defi- 
cit is going to go, even under this so- 
called deficit reduction approach of the 
current administration, from $223 bil- 
lion in 1994 to $365 billion by the year 
2004 unless there is some miracle that 
occurs. 

The gross Federal debt, $4.69 trillion 
to $8.95 trillion in the 10-year period; 
the debt held by the public, $3.46 tril- 
lion to $5.99 trillion; gross interest, $298 
billion to $503 billion; net interest pay- 
ment, $201 billion in 1994, going to $334 
billion by 2004. And many of us believe 
it will be much higher than that if we 
do not do something to get matters 
under control. 

I do not know how much more we can 
show these things. They are the facts 
and people have ignored them. This 
country is awash in red ink. We have to 
do something about it. 

And those of us who have gotten to- 
gether for this amendment in a biparti- 
san way are trying to do our best to do 
something about it and we cannot see 
any other way to restore the discipline 
in the Constitution, which was always 
implied and implicit, but which has 
been ignored for the last 3 decades. 

Let us go to chart 6. The President 
said we are getting our budget deficit 
under control. But this chart, based 
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upon Congressional Budget Office data, 
shows this is not the case. The 1994 def- 
icit right here is $223 billion. The defi- 
cit is then projected to decline for 2 
years to a low in 1996 of $166 billion; 
that is, if everything goes according to 
plan. How many of you have seen ev- 
erything go according to plan in this 
country? But even though it is a rel- 
ative decrease, it is still $166 billion. 

But then the red ink after 1996 starts 
to rise again—$182 billion in 1997; $204 
billion in 1999, right here; $256 billion 
by the year 2001; $324 billion in the year 
2003; and $365 billion in the year 2004. 

Now that is the Congressional Budget 
Office deficit outlook over the next 
decade. These figures do not include 
projections for the President’s health 
care proposal. But the CBO has already 
said that, should it be enacted, that 
plan would further widen the deficit. 

My fellow citizens, we cannot keep 
going this way. Just common sense 
says we cannot keep going this way. 

Keep in mind, these are not conserv- 
ative estimates. These are estimates 
done by the current administration, 
CBO, and others who are supposed to be 
responsible in this society today. 

In all honesty, Mr. President, these 
charts tell a pretty drastic tale. They 
are accurate to the extent that we can 
make them accurate. They are based 
upon the accuracy of the administra- 
tion’s budget, the accuracy of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, to the best of 
their ability. And I happen to believe 
there is a lot of ability in both institu- 
tions. 

If you take their best projections, 
this is the best we are going to do, our 
outlook is horrible. It is just plain hor- 
rible. 

And then we have people coming on 
this floor saying we have to have the 
will and the spine to be able to change 
these things voluntarily. Well, we do 
not have the will and the spine to even 
live up to Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
which is a simple statute which can be 
amended by any other simple statute, 
or by a mere 51 percent vote of a 
quorum. We could not live up to that. 
And the reason we could not is because 
there is tremendous pressure on every- 
body in the Congress to spend because 
there is not the fiscal mechanism to 
cause them to say, “Hey, wait a 
minute. I want to do that, but here is 
why we can't." Or, If we want to do it, 
we are going to have to either cut 
somewhere or raise the revenues to do 
it, a point which the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois often makes, 
which is very, very true. 

Deficits and the national debt have 
grown, in large measure, because Gov- 
ernment spending has grown. As total 
Government spending has increased, so 
has Government's relative share of the 
economy. In 1929, Federal expenditures 
of $3 billion represented just 3 percent 
of GNP. By 1950, the Federal share had 
risen to 16 percent of GDP or about $43 
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billion. For fiscal year 1993, Federal 
Government spending of over $1.4 tril- 
lion commanded nearly 23 percent of 
GDP. 

To illustrate this growth in another 
way, the first $100 billion budget in the 
history of the Nation occurred as re- 
cently as fiscal year 1962, more than 179 
years after the founding of the Repub- 
lic. The first $200 billion budget, how- 
ever, followed only 9 years later in fis- 
cal year 1971. It took 179 years to get to 
the first $100 billion budget. The first 
$200 billion budget was reached just 9 
years later in fiscal year 1971. The first 
$300 billion budget occurred 4 years 
later in fiscal year 1975; the first $400 
billion budget 2 years later in fiscal 
year 1977; the first $500 billion budget 
in fiscal year 1979; the first $600 billion 
budget in fiscal year 1981; the first $700 
billion budget in fiscal year 1982; the 
first $800 billion budget in fiscal year 
1983; the first $900 billion budget in fis- 
cal year 1985; and the first $1 trillion 
budget in fiscal year 1987. The budget 
for fiscal year 1993 was over $1.4 tril- 
lion. 

Under current projections, Govern- 
ment spending will continue to rise, 
using capital that would be put to bet- 
ter use by the private sector to create 
jobs. To starve the primary engines of 
economic growth of needed capital is 
to risk our long-term economic secu- 
rity. 

Mr. President, one of the most рег- 
nicious effects of the enormous deficit 
beast is the interest cost required to 
feed it. Interest on the Federal debt in 
1993 amounted to nearly $293 billion. 
That is more than total Federal reve- 
nues in 1975. Interest alone is more 
than all revenues that came to the 
Government in 1975. Last year’s inter- 
est costs took 26 percent of all Federal 
revenues and 57 percent of all individ- 
ual income tax revenues. If we just 
take individual income tax revenues, 
this $293 billion takes 57 percent of all 
those individual tax revenues. 

OMB projects that interest on the 
debt will rise substantially over the 
next 5 years—substantially. It will pass 
the $300 billion mark in 1995 and reach 
$373 billion in 1999. CBO’s estimates are 
even higher, with $311 billion in inter- 
est in 1995 and $382 billion in 1999. 

Opponents of the balanced budget 
amendment suggest that we cannot af- 
ford to cut the deficit more than the 
Clinton plan does because decreased so- 
cial spending will have severe adverse 
effects. But, think of how much we 
could do in crime control, defense, dis- 
aster relief, health, science, and edu- 
cation if we had that $300 billion in in- 
terest available next year. Think of 
how much we could do if we had it 
every year thereafter. 

I do not understand the logic of con- 
tinuing to waste over 20 percent of our 
entire budget on interest on the ration- 
ale that we cannot afford to cut spend- 
ing. What we cannot afford to do is to 
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continue to throw away one-fifth of our 
budget on interest payments. 

It is important for everyone to un- 
derstand this point: 20 percent of our 
entire budget cannot be used to pur- 
chase a single textbook, innoculate a 
single child against disease, conduct a 
single scientific experiment, pave a 
single interstate highway, prosecute a 
single violator of Federal laws, or keep 
a single soldier in MRE's. 

Twenty percent of our entire Federal 
budget is thrown right down the drain 
and is spent for absolutely nothing of 
value to the taxpayers. It is interest on 
our burgeoning debt. 

Mr. President, let me just put one or 
two things more in and then I am going 
to stop and yield to my colleague. To 
help my colleagues put this in even 
better perspective, gross interest on 
the debt in 1993 amounted to more than 
the entire defense budget, which was 
$292.4 billion. It was 97 percent of So- 
cial Security payments. We spent $302 
billion last year on Social Security. It 
was 55 percent of all discretionary out- 
lays, which were $542.5 billion; and 44 
percent of all mandatory programs, 
which cost us $666.9 billion. 

The nearly $293 billion of gross inter- 
est costs in 1993 could have covered our 
entire health spending, including Medi- 
care and Medicaid—they were $207.6 
billion, all veterans benefits and serv- 
ices—$19.3 billion, unemployment com- 
pensation—$35.5 billion, our entire 
international discretionary budget, 
$21.6 billion—and could have also cov- 
ered the cost of the earned income tax 
credit of $8.8 billion. All of that we 
could have paid for out of this $293 bil- 
lion. 

Without the gross interest on the 
debt we would not even have had a defi- 
cit last year. In fact, we would have 
run а budget surplus of $38 billion. 

Interest on the debt is wasted money. 
Over the next 5 years of deficit reduc- 
tion under President Clinton's plan, 
OMPB's own calculation is that interest 
on the public debt will total roughly 
$1.7 trillion. Over the next 5 years, we 
will pay over $1.7 trillion in interest 
alone. This amount could fully fund 
the entire 1994 budget for us, with 
money left over for social programs, or 
defense, or whatever else we could de- 
cide to use it for. 

Interest compounds and it gets larger 
by itself, even without new deficits. 
And if interest rates go back up, the 
problem is going to be increased 
exponentially. These figures could go 
up dramatically. And if anybody thinks 
we are going to have interest rates 
stay at the current low levels, they 
have to be crazy. In fact just yesterday 
Alan Greenspan said we are probably 
going to have short-term interest rates 
go up. Self-propelled interest costs are 
going to eat a larger share of our Na- 
tional Treasury, destroying our choices 
to fund new programs and eroding our 
ability to keep the commitments we 
have already made. 
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Mr. President, I have taken a lot of 
time on this, but these are really im- 
portant things. It is important for us 
to realize this is not a game here. This 
is not a bunch of people coming up 
with a gimmick. As I say, if this was а 
gimmick, as OLYMPIA SNOWE said, it 
would have been passed already be- 
cause they would have gotten it behind 
us just as they did with some other 
gimmicks that were supposed to be 
good solutions. 

We are talking about amending the 
Constitution, putting a rule of budget 
discipline into our basic law, which all 
of us are sworn to uphold, and which I 
believe we will uphold since it will be 
in the Constitution. But to get there 
we have to have 67 votes in the U.S. 
Senate. We just simply have to have 
them to pass this amendment. 

Frankly, I believe we can get them 
but it is not going to happen unless ev- 
erybody out there gets on the phone, 
starts writing, calling, and doing all 
that they should to bring pressure on 
the White House, to bring pressure on 
my fellow Senators, to bring pressure 
on Members of the House, and of course 
to let people know in this country 
that, by gosh, it is time to put a stop 
to this kind of profligacy. If we do not 
do it we are going to reap the whirl- 
wind. But more important, our kids are 
going to get stuck with debts that are 
going to make their lives miserable all 
the rest of their days. 

It is time for us to be responsible. 
This is the best way to be responsible. 
It is the only way that those of us who 
support this amendment can see that 
will get us to be responsible, and will 
put fiscal discipline into all of our lives 
in a way that we will have to do what 
is right. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes here. 

I thank my colleague from Utah for 
his remarks. Those graphs just spell 
out why we have to act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune that ap- 
peared today. It was just handed to me. 
The Chicago Tribune in former years 
opposed the balanced budget amend- 
ment. But they are now for it and say, 
in the final paragraph: 

Changing the basic charter of the Nation is 
not something to be done lightly or fre- 
quently. But if safeguarding the fiscal integ- 
rity of the Nation is not a sufficient reason, 
what, pray tell, would be? 

Ialso ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD an editorial sup- 
porting the balanced budget amend- 
ment that appeared in the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 
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[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 23, 1994) 
AN AMENDMENT THE NATION NEEDS 

The federal budget deficit next year is pro- 
jected at roughly $170 billion. It is а measure 
of how distorted our expectations have be- 
come that we think of that as progress. 

Only $170 billion is to be added next year to 
America's $4 trillion-plus mountain of na- 
tional debt. Only $170 billion more is to be 
handed down as а legacy to our children and 
grandchildren. 

Of course, when measured against the $250 
billion to $300 billion deficits of just a couple 
years ago, $170 billion really is progress. And 
Congress and the president deserve a meas- 
ure of credit for lowering the red ink to that 
level. 

But they have not thereby demolished the 
case for the proposed balanced budget 
amendment, which the Senate began debat- 
ing Tuesday and—if the proponents can sway 
a few more votes—may finally pass later in 
the week. 

As cussed and discussed as any legislation 
in recent American history, the balanced 
budget amendment is a desperate but nec- 
essary device for restoring discipline to the 
management of the nation’s treasury by 
Congress and the president. 

Just how undisciplined that process has be- 
come is indicated by the size of the national 
debt and the rapidity of its growth over the 
past dozen or so years. In 1981, the debt was 
less than one-fourth its current size. In other 
words, in 13 years, the nation accumulated 
three times as much debt as it did during its 
first 200 years. That way lies fiscal ruin. 

During the same time, Congress contrived 
every manner of statutory gadget to rein in 
its prodigality, but nothing could stand long 
against the impulse to spend. Even last 
year’s Clinton deficit-reduction plan barely 
squeaked through—with no votes to spare. 

Critics of the balanced budget amendment 
made a host of arguments, many specious 
but some quite serious. Among the latter are 
the possibility that the courts ultimately 
will come to control the federal budget, as 
litigants spar over the meaning of phrases 
like “outlays” and “receipts” and “reve- 
nue." But that speculative danger must be 
weighed against the demonstrated reality of 
a budget process that is out of control and 
requires discipline. 

Critics also assert, correctly, that a bal- 
anced budget is not always desirable as a 
matter of economic policy. Nolo contendere. 
That's why the amendment allows for its 
suspension by Congress during wartime, or 
any time three-fifths of the members of each 
house can be persuaded to vote for a specific 
deficit. 

Changing the basic charter of the Nation is 
not something to be done lightly or fre- 
quently. But if safeguarding the fiscal integ- 
rity of the nation is not a sufficient reason, 
what, pray tell, would be? 

[From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
Feb. 17, 1994] 
AMENDMENT WOULD BRING DISCIPLINE, 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

In the decade-long battle over a constitu- 
tional amendment to balance the federal 
budget, comes now the Washington Monu- 
ment Syndrome. The Clinton administra- 
tion, busy adding $1 trillion to the national 
debt over the next four years, is pulling out 
all stops to defeat the amendment in the 
U.S. Senate. In time-honored Washington 
fashion, the administration is warning of ca- 
lamity—widows and orphans in the streets, 
veterans made destitute and perhaps even 
the Washington Monument closed. 
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But the administration is wrong. The fed- 
eral government and Congress need the dis- 
cipline of law to rein in the red ink of 25 
years of deficits. This time around, support- 
ers are led by Paul Simon (р-П1.), whose lib- 
eral credentials are impeccable. A two-thirds 
vote is needed for passage in the Senate. If 
the Hovse agrees, the amendment would go 
to the States. 

What's most important in Simon's pro- 
posal is its requirement that any deficit 
spending be approved by three-fifths of the 
Senate and House. It is likely that the re- 
corded accountability of voting for red ink 
would force representatives to have a good 
reason and to look as hard for spending cuts 
as they do for taxes. 

It is understandable that the administra- 
tion would oppose such discipline. Even in 
what the President calls a tough budget, fed- 
eral spending is increasing by more than $300 
billion, far above the rate of inflation. Dis- 
cipline forces innovation. Congress has proof 
at hand. When the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act was in place, the deficit for the last year 
of the Reagan presidency dipped below $170 
billion. Even the ill-starred and tax-ridden 
deficit reduction plan of the Bush adminis- 
tration has had an effect, helping Bill Clin- 
ton point to lowering deficit, 

А balanced budget amendment would place 
meaning in budget debates. It would not be a 
Straitjacket in times of national emergency, 
but a set of guard rails for a Congress speed- 
ing on the interstate of spending. With the 
conversion of liberals such as Simon to the 
cause, it has a chance in the Senate. Let the 
chance become reality. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the time in the 
quorum be allocated evenly between 
the proponents and the opponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. The time for the 
quorum will be evenly divided. 

Тһе bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
one of the prime cosponsors of this 
amendment who has worked so hard, 
such time as he may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, as we de- 
bate this most important issue—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield just for a suggestion? 

Mr. CRAIG. I will be happy to. 

Mr. BYRD. It is my suggestion that 
the side that puts in a quorum should 
charge that quorum to their side. I was 
not on the floor when the request was 
made that the time be equally charged. 
I prefer that we do it the other way, 
and I will object to requests that it be 
equally charged. 

If I see that the floor is not being 
used by any Senator I will be here and 
I will use some of my time or I will 
charge it against my side. I do not 
think either side should take advan- 
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tage of the other side’s absence from 
the floor and get consent that the time 
be equally charged. That is all I have 
to say. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CRAIG. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I certainly do not want 
to be taking advantage of the distin- 
guished President pro tempore. In fact, 
I have not learned yet how to take ad- 
vantage of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. He seems to know 
these rules a little better than all the 
rest of us. 

I just think it is important that we 
somehow balance the time so that we 
end up—real candidly, we do not want 
to use up our 5 hours and the Senator 
from West Virginia get the last 5 hours 
here. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator from 
Idaho yield for me to respond? 

Mr. CRAIG. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree to what the Sen- 
ator has said with respect to the neces- 
sity of kind of keeping some balance of 
the time here. But if the Senator, when 
he feels disposed to do this again, 
namely, charging the quorum call to 
both sides—if he would kindly give me 
a ring at my office, I will try to get up 
here. 

Mr. SIMON. I will be pleased to do 
that. I thank my colleague from Idaho 
for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, last 
evening, as we began this important 
debate in relation to a balanced budget 
amendment to our Constitution, there 
was some suggestion that economic 
policy ought not be a part of our Con- 
stitution; that it was bad to place in 
the context of the Constitution eco- 
nomic principles or economic courses 
and directions that, in the argument of 
the opposition, did not fit or were not 
proper in the constitutional setting. 

For a few moments this morning, let 
me discuss that issue because I think it 
is very important that we understand 
that economic policy has always been a 
part of our Constitution and that, de- 
pending on your point of view and how 
you read the Constitution, our Found- 
ing Fathers were very, very specific in 
suggesting that economics was an im- 
portant part of the consideration and, 
most importantly, rights and freedoms 
necessarily clarified in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Governance inescapably involves ad- 
dressing the question of economics. 
Moreover, our Constitution is replete 
with economic policy. For example, it 
refers to private property rights. Of 
course, in the days of our Founding Fa- 
thers, private property was the essence 
of economics. It was the foundation of 
wealth. It remains so today. It was spo- 
ken to in the Constitution. It pre- 
scribes constitutional and executive 
roles in Federal fiscal activities, such 
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as raising revenues, spending and bor- 
rowing, provides for uniform duties, 
imports, excises, discusses the regula- 
tion of international commerce, dis- 
cusses coinage and the value of money, 
and deals with counterfeiting and pat- 
ents and other economic issues. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, that 
is economics. It may not quite be eco- 
nomics in the sense that the Wharton 
School would discuss it today in some 
grand economic scheme or economic 
modeling that would come about 
through econometrics, but it was the 
economics of that day, it is without 
question the economics of today, and 
what we do as it relates to the Federal 
budget is economic policy. I would 
argue that the amendment as it has 
been crafted is clearly as important 
and can be a clear part of our Constitu- 
tion. 

The test is not whether or not an 
amendment is economic policy, but 
whether it encompasses a broad and 
fundamental principle that it is rel- 
evant, not transitory, and its impor- 
tance is far-reaching in scope over 
time. Those are really the fundamental 
tests, Mr. President, as to whether an 
amendment, proposed either by this 
body or the other or by a constitu- 
tional convention, fits the constitu- 
tional prescription, the language nec- 
essary. 

So while some would argue that this 
is not fitting, I would clearly argue 
that in today’s context, as 200-plus 
years ago, it is clearly fitting. Our 
Founding Fathers spoke to economic 
policy and economic principle. It was 
embodied within the Constitution in 
all contexts that I have just spoken to, 
and our amendment today is relevant 
and fits, in my opinion. 

Then should the Constitution dictate 
such details as a budgetary period, a 
fiscal year? It was argued last night 
that the devil was in the details and 
that the details would not work. Some 
such reasonable parameters, I believe, 
are necessary to provide for an enforce- 
able amendment. Our Founding Fa- 
thers knew the particulars; they were 
clear in their language. We must be 
clear in our language if we are going to 
be constitutionally responsible in send- 
ing forth an amendment for the States’ 
consideration. 

Again, the authors аге receptive—I 
am receptive—if somebody can come 
up with a better way of perfecting 
change that would clarify more current 
periods of fiscal responsibility, but we 
know, the world knows, what a fiscal 
year is. While we might by the law of 
the majority here decide to change 
what a fiscal year meant, we could not 
change what it would then provoke, 
and that would be a set time for budg- 
eting purposes by which we would 
judge our performance and allocate re- 
sources for such performances. That is 
what a fiscal year meant, or we could 
call it a fiscal period. 
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While I would suggest Senate reports 
99-162 and 99-163 suggest using a fiscal 
year—that does come from the Judici- 
ary Committee—it is responsible statu- 
tory language; it is, without question, 
in my opinion and in the opinion of 
constitutional scholars who helped 
craft this document, responsible lan- 
guage to be used within the Constitu- 
tion. 

There is another question: A debt 
limitation. Why should Senate Joint 
Resolution 41 differ with previous bal- 
anced budget amendment revisions in 
that it requires a three-fifths vote to 
raise the limit of the Federal debt held 
by the public? There is the important 
and operative word. Last night, the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee suggested that the three-fifths 
vote was not the responsible vote, and 
I would argue that if it is referring to 
debt held by the public and we are in- 
curring debt on the head of the citizen, 
I would argue that the right of the citi- 
zen to be debt free of its Government 
and that economic freedom is a fun- 
damental freedom and that public debt 
denies that economic freedom, then a 
three-fifths vote is very accurate. 

It requires a supermajority vote to 
amend the Constitution. Therefore, by 
amending the Constitution to deny the 
right of free speech, to deny the right 
of all of the Bill of Rights or any of the 
principles embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, our Founding Fathers were very 
clear that it would take a supermajor- 
ity; that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult for this Congress to propose to 
the citizens of our country any devi- 
ation away from the principles em- 
bodied within the Constitution. 

What we are debating today is a new 
principle, a principle of economic free- 
dom and, therefore, a procedure by 
which this Congress could not encum- 
ber public debt or force the public to 
hold greater debt unless it was of an 
extraordinary nature. 

So I would argue that the language 
we have used is very clear. When the 
Social Security and other trust funds 
run surpluses, we have talked about 
how that debt will be handled. It does 
not register as public debt; it registers 
as gross Federal debt when it is bor- 
rowed from the trust funds and moved 
to the Treasury. That is how this 
would operate. We believe it is very 
clear in the amendment and, therefore, 
it strongly justifies the use of the lan- 
guage. We argue that it is constitu- 
tional. 

Even Professor Laurence Tribe of 
Harvard, a leading opponent of the 
amendment, told the Senate Budget 
Committee in 1992 that the Jeffer- 
sonian notion that today’s populace 
should not be able to burden future 
generations with excessive debt does 
seem to be the kind of fundamental 
value that is worthy of enshrinement 
in the Constitution. 

Last night you heard that argued dif- 
ferently by Senator BYRD. There are 
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others who are as strongly opposed to 
this amendment as he but would argue 
that the principle involved in the 
amendment that we discuss is clearly 
worthy of constitutional consideration. 

We are debating an attitude. We are 
debating a philosophy. We are debating 
a fundamental change in the principles 
that our Government is guided by, and 
I believe that they are strongly worthy 
of the Constitution and constitutional 
language. I think it is appropriate that 
we debate it in those contexts, and I 
think it is most inappropriate, Mr. 
President, for anyone to come to the 
floor and argue that it cannot be or 
that it should not be a part of our con- 
stitutional considerations. 

Over the decade and a half that it has 
taken to craft this amendment and to 
refine it to ensure it meets the test of 
our constitutional scholars in this 
country, we believe that test is met. 
We think it very, very important that 
this language meet those tests and 
that we have accomplished that, both 
in language and in principle. We talk 
about a freedom. We talk about the 
freedom from debt. We talk about the 
inability of our Government to con- 
tinue to incur public debt and, there- 
fore, we talk about the responsibility 
of the vote of the supermajority and 
the extraordinary environment that 
would require or call for that kind of 
debt creation. That is part and parcel 
of the total debate that we are involved 
in. Through the course of this debate 
over the coming days, I will continue 
to point out on a section-by-section 
analysis of this amendment that it fits 
both the charge that it must be con- 
stitutionally worthy and that it is re- 
sponsible constitutional language to 
propose to the citizens of this Nation 
for their consideration. 

І retain the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to yield such time as he may 
consume to Senator HEFLIN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate Senator CRAIG yielding me this 
time. I appreciate the senior Sen- 
ator.” Usually I am introduced as a 
senior citizen. But I am sure most Sen- 
ators who enjoy that status have had 
the same thing happen to them. 

I am coming to the floor, as I have on 
numerous occasions, as an original co- 
sponsor of Senator SIMON’s resolution 
calling for a balanced budget amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The first bill that I introduced when 
I came to the Senate 15 years ago was 
a resolution calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment to balance the budg- 
et. With each Congress since that time, 
the first bill I introduced was a con- 
stitutional amendment resolution. 

When we first started out on this 
path toward adopting such a resolution 
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to bring about a constitutional amend- 
ment, there were a great number of 
people who were opposed to it, and 
there were different ideas about how to 
proceed. But I think Senator SIMON’s 
support of the amendment has given it 
impetus which can mean success. He 
represents an element in the Senate 
that looks very carefully at what is in 
the best interest of the country. That 
is not to say that others do not, but he 
is of a philosophy that sometimes 
means conservatives do not usually 
agree with him. Therefore, I think his 
support kas given it additional support 
and has picked up votes. That is one of 
the reasons we have urged him to as- 
sume the leadership role pertaining to 
this constitutional amendment requir- 
ing a balanced budget. 

I am pleased with reports that have 
come forth in recent days that the an- 
ticipated deficit for 1995 will not be $300 
billion, but only $170 billion. Part of 
the success for this anticipated reduc- 
tion in the deficit is the omnibus defi- 
cit reduction plan that was passed by 
the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, under his leadership. Also, it is 
probably due in some degree to a turn- 
around in the economy and the in- 
crease in commercial business trans- 
actions. 

But, the anticipated reduction is 
based on interest rates that are pretty 
well stable today. When we stop and 
think of the fact that $295 billion in in- 
terest is to be paid from our budget— 
$295 billion is what the report of the 
committee shows as the interest that 
is being paid on the national debt—we 
have to stop and look at what would 
happen if all of a sudden interest rates 
were substantially increased. The $170 
billion anticipated deficit would soar. 

Interestingly enough, I looked in yes- 
terday’s Wall Street Journal, and I 
read that 3-year Treasury bills which 
the Government buys are listed at 3.33 
percent. A year ago, they were 2.92 per- 
cent; 6-month Treasury bills were 3.43 
yesterday. A year ago, they were 3.01. 
Treasury bills under a 10-year period 
were 6.04 yesterday. A year ago they 
were 5.89. These are showing an in- 
crease. But it is not out of the realm of 
reality, possibility, or probability that 
interest rates within a period of time 
of 1 year, 2 years, or 3 years may dou- 
ble. 

If they do double, what does that 
mean for the deficit? We could be pay- 
ing, instead of $295 billion a year inter- 
est on national debt, $600 billion. 

Interest rates at 6 percent were nor- 
mal for many, many years. It may well 
be we will return to that stage of nor- 
mal interest rates in the not-too-dis- 
tant future. I point this out to show 
that that is a real danger here if we as- 
sume only the rosiest scenarios. 

(Mr. AKAKA assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. HEFLIN. Even if the economy 
continues to grow and the gross na- 
tional product increases tremendously, 
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an increase in interest rates would de- 
vour the anticipated savings that 
would result from the deficit reduction 
plan that was passed by Congress. An 
increase would eat up the anticipated 
reduction that we are anticipating re- 
garding the deficit in the 1995 fiscal 
year. All of these are not only possible, 
but probable. 

We are already hearing reports that 
interest rates are going to go up. Yes- 
terday, Alan Greenspan testified to 
that effect. Hopefully, we are not going 
to get into an inflationary spiral. But 
when you stop and think that some 15 
years ago, interest rates were at 20 per- 
cent, what would interest rates at a 
stage of 20 percent—or even 10 per- 
cent—do to the deficit that we would 
have to operate under? 

Therefore, it comes down to the fact 
that the monster out there is interest, 
and we have to adopt this constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget or else we are going to be faced 
with horrendous deficits in the future 
if interest rates go up, regardless of 
deficit reduction plans, and they prob- 
ably will go up. 

So I urge my colleagues to think 
about the future, to think about inter- 
est rates, to think about the amount of 
interest that will have to be paid on 
the national debt, and the percentage 
of the entire budget that will have to 
be allocated toward interest payments. 

Last summer, when we passed the 
largest deficit reduction legislation in 
history, we were standing at a unique 
Place in time and history with regard 
to addressing our most pressing struc- 
tural economic problems. The Amer- 
ican public, through countless opinion 
surveys, consistently ranks deficit re- 
duction as one of its paramount con- 
cerns. What we did last summer was 
the right thing to do. And we are be- 
ginning already to see the benefits 
from this legislation. But as we all 
know too well, this is not nearly 
enough. The temptation to spend is 
still a mighty one to resist for Con- 
gress. 

I believe in the inherent good sense 
of the American people. I believe that 
good sense has opened millions of eyes 
and even hearts to the fact that Amer- 
ica has been victimized by more than a 
dozen years of borrow-and-spend Fed- 
eral fiscal policies that have run up a 
horrendous $4 trillion national debt. 
The public is saying enough is enough. 
This irresponsibility must stop. There 
is a sense of urgency for protecting the 
future of our children and grand- 
children. The question is whether we 
will act further with an even more bold 
step to not only reduce the deficit but 
to eventually wipe it out completely. 

If we do not seize this opportunity, 
the best chance we have had to pass 
the balanced budget amendment, we 
might not get another opportunity 
anytime soon. Make no mistake. The 
clock is running on this amendment. 
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Unfortunately, our viable alternatives 
are few. We must finally begin to serv- 
ice and reduce our debt or our Nation 
will face the miserable consequences of 
bankruptcy. 

We are deeply and sincerely commit- 
ted to doing something about deficit 
reduction. The American people by all 
accounts are prepared to do their part. 
This is one of the few times in my dec- 
ade and a half in the Senate that I have 
seen such an array of forces converged 
in an attempt to address this pervasive 
problem. 

Indeed, it is rare that we ever have a 
committed public and a majority of 
Congress aligned on any economic 
issue, much less one that strikes at the 
very soul of our free Republic. But we 
need more than just a simple majority. 
We must get 67 votes to send this reso- 
lution to the House of Representatives. 
The bottom line is this: For the second 
time since the debt began mounting, 
we have the momentum to take bold 
and decisive action to begin reducing 
it. It is an opportunity to build on 
what we started last summer. I am 
fearful that if we do not act this time 
and finally send this amendment to the 
States for ratification we will lose that 
momentum, perhaps never to regain it. 

So we can continue to wring our 
hands and play the blame game, or we 
can act. There is plenty of blame to go 
around in both branches of Govern- 
ment, in both parties, about how we 
came to this point. But the time has 
come for the blame game to end and for 
us as a body to accept responsibility. 

Winston Churchill once said If we 
open a quarrel between the past and 
the present, we shall find that we have 
lost the future." We can argue forever 
about what might have been done in 
the past to avoid the debt we face. We 
do not have the luxury of replaying the 
past, but we do have the present. And 
the quarreling of the present will only 
impact our future security. Let us heed 
Churchill’s warning and cast a vote for 
the future. 

Iimplore all of my colleagues to stop 
the blame game and the wringing of 
hands, and to vote for a new beginning 
with this resolution calling for a bal- 
anced budget amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Let us give it to the States, where it 
should be fully debated, analyzed, and 
voted on. This is as it should be, be- 
cause amending the Constitution is 
gravely Serious business. That is why 
the process is so difficult. But the 
States should have the opportunity to 
decide this issue. I urge you to support 
this historic effort at deficit reduction 
by stepping up to the plate and accept- 
ing responsibility. 

It is what we have been elected to do. 
The economic future of our Nation de- 
pends on fulfilling that responsibility. 

Most of the criticism that I have read 
recently centers on the concerns that 
such an amendment places fiscal policy 
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in a straitjacket and upsets the bal- 
ance within Congress, and between 
Congress and the executive and the ju- 
dicial branches of Government. These 
two issues are legitimate points of dis- 
cussion. But the real point to be re- 
membered is that the Nation’s budget 
deficits are simply out of control, and 
a drastic dose of constitutional medi- 
cine is required and must be taken in 
order to restore this Nation’s health. 

While we welcome the news a few 
weeks ago that our deficit is far below 
that which was originally predicted, 
this does not in any way negate the 
need for a balanced budget amendment. 
It just means that our deficits are 
growing at a slower rate, a testament 
to the effectiveness of the economic 
and deficit reduction plan passed and 
signed into law last August. 

The resolution Senator PAUL SIMON 
has offered, and which I strongly sup- 
port, would mandate that total Federal 
spending must not exceed total re- 
ceipts. Our constitutional amendment 
would require a three-fifths vote of the 
entire membership of both the House 
and the Senate to override this require- 
ment. Further, the President would be 
required to submit to Congress a bal- 
anced budget on each fiscal year, and a 
majority of the entire membership of 
both the House and the Senate will be 
required to raise taxes. 

Finally, Congress would have the au- 
thority to waive the requirement that 
the budget be balanced in the event of 
a declared war or of eminent and seri- 
ous threat to national security. The 
truth is that this great Nation can no 
longer tolerate running runaway defi- 
cits and the exorbitant annual interest 
payments which can reach as much as 
$315 billion in fiscal year 1993 on the $4 
trillion national debt. 

Our Nation must recognize that the 
adoption of such an amendment will re- 
quire that tough decisions will have to 
be made by the President and the Con- 
gress in order to get its fiscal house 
under control. Spending will have to be 
cut, taxes may have to be raised, and 
certainly we will have to set national 
priorities more clearly and deliberately 
as we learn to live within our means. 

I believe in the good faith and the 
good will of the American public. It is 
time to enact this proposal and send it 
to the State legislatures for debate, 
consideration, and ratification. 

I want to mention one other thing. 
That is the matter pertaining to the 
language concerning waiver in the time 
of a war. 

Section 5 stated: 

The Congress may waive the provisions of 
this article for any fiscal year in which a 
declaration of war is in effect. 

In 1982, when we voted and got 69 
votes for this, that was the language. I 
offered an amendment that failed to 
carry by only one or two votes, maybe 
four—I am not exactly sure—which 
now has been adopted and put into this 
constitutional amendment. 
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I remember that my colleague at 
that time from Alabama, Senator Jere- 
miah Denton, was instrumental in 
writing that language. It has now come 
forward that the provision is in this 
proposal, which is as follows: 

The provisions for this article may be 
waived for any fiscal year in which the Unit- 
ed States is engaged in military conflict, 
which causes an imminent and serious mili- 
tary threat to national security and is so de- 
clared by a joint resolution adopted by a ma- 
jority of the whole number of each House 
which becomes law. 

This goes, really, to the problem 
dealing with national security in that 
we have fought very few declared wars. 
Most of the military conflicts that the 
United States has been involved in 
have been undeclared wars. Desert 
Storm was an undeclared war. The 
Vietnam war was an undeclared war, as 
was the Korean conflict. At the time in 
1982, I attached to the debate and made 
a part of the RECORD a list of every 
conflict we had been involved in where 
force had been involved in which the 
U.S. Congress had not declared war. I 
do not remember the exact number, 
but it is in the neighborhood of 200 or 
more. 

What this would do would be that 
you could waive it, but it means that 
the waiver would be tougher to obtain 
than when you waived it when there 
was a declaration of war. What it 
means is that, first, there has to be а 
joint resolution passed by the House 
and Senate and signed by the President 
which, in effect, states that the United 
States is involved in military conflict 
which causes an imminent and serious 
military threat to national security. 
That would become law. You could 
then have a vote to waive the require- 
ment of a balanced budget with the re- 
quirement of a three-fifths vote in 
order to go into some sort of deficit 
spending. 

But this is designed to endeavor to 
make it tough to waive, nevertheless 
to waive. To me, it is important that 
we have that provision, because we 
never know whether we will be faced 
with a situation like a Vietnam war or 
a Korean war or another type of mili- 
tary action similar to that. So I think 
that provision is now an improvement. 

Another improvement that has oc- 
curred to me is a requirement that you 
have to have a rollcall vote and a two- 
thirds vote in order to increase the 
debt of the United States. When you in- 
crease the debt of the United States, 
the Government continues to operate. 
But if the debt limit is not increased, 
Government comes to a halt. That is, 
to me, the teeth in regard to this con- 
stitutional amendment requiring a 
three-fifths vote. We have always had 
difficulty getting a majority every 
time the limit is raised on the national 
debt. To me, this is the real guts of the 
constitutional amendment, requiring 
that the debt limit has to be raised by 
a three-fifths vote, and it has to be 
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done on а rollcall vote, which is impor- 
tant. 

Many times in the past, when people 
did not want to really face up to the 
issue of raising the national debt, it 
has been done by a voice vote. But the 
idea of having the national debt raised 
was to put teeth into the operation, to 
give you another instrument with 
which to try to control deficit spend- 
ing. So that was the reason relative to 
that. 

Mr. President, I urge that the con- 
stitutional amendment to balance the 
budget be adopted. 

I yield the floor at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York such time as he may consume. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank our revered 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. President, I come to the floor di- 
rectly from a hearing of the Committee 
on Finance at which the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
our former colleague from the House, 
the very able Leon Panetta, presented 
the President’s budget in terms that 
were, for this Senator, striking and 
strikingly reassuring. 

May I say, sir, that from the early 
1980's, I found myself often on the floor 
of the Senate, sometimes in print, say- 
ing that in the White House and in the 
Office of Management and Budget a 
huge gamble was being made, that a 
crisis could be created by bringing 
about a deficit that would force the 
Congress to cut back certain domestic 
programs. 

The question of how I knew need not 
be discussed here. But may I say that 
the person principally involved, Mr. 
David Stockman, subsequently wrote a 
memoir of his time in Washington 
called “Тһе Triumph of Politics," in 
which he described in detail what hap- 
pened and how it had gone wrong. 
When he began to realize that the cuts 
were not being made, that something 
awful was happening, he pleaded with 
the then President and his Cabinet col- 
leagues to do something. Nothing was 
done. 

Of this period, the able journalist and 
historian, Haynes Johnson, in his won- 
derful book, “Sleepwalking Through 
History: America Through the Reagan 
Years," which was published іп 1991, 
said this. I will simply quote the foot- 
note, and I offer this as credentials. 

He says of this Senator: 

He first charged that the Reagan adminis- 
tration ‘consciously and deliberately 
brought about higher deficits to force con- 
gressional domestic cuts." Moynihan was de- 
nounced and then proven correct, except 
that the cuts to achieve balanced budgets 
were never made and the deficits ballooned 
ever higher. 
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I offer that as a journalist witness to 
the fact of what I was saying was hap- 
pening—and it happened. 

I began to grow hugely concerned. I 
began to share the views and the 
alarms of the President pro tempore, 
our revered Senator BYRD, chairman 
now of the Appropriations Committee. 

I am not new to the issue of the 
budget. A decade ago, I was standing 
on this floor saying. Do you not see 
what they have deliberately done, and 
it is not working?" That crisis was out 
of control. I found myself, if I may say, 
having very little influence. No one be- 
lieved what I said. Well, Haynes John- 
son said, “МОҮМІНАМ was denounced 
and then proven correct.“ 

People say, What do you mean cre- 
ate a crisis?" I was going around say- 
ing Lenin was not а problem solver; he 
believed in creating crises. But this 
crisis got out of hand. I thought it 
would lead to an ever-ascending deficit 
in actual amounts and as а proportion 
of gross domestic product; that this in 
turn would lead us to а trigger point 
where the growth in interest on the 
debt—now 14 percent, incidentally, of 
our budget—would be higher than the 
growth of the GDP, and you would be 
in an unstable situation. Interest 
would start eating up and you would be 
led inexorably to solving your prob- 
lem by inflation." 

A Government such as ours, which 
has the reserve currency, can do that 
because everybody else's instruments 
are denominated essentially in dollars. 
The technical term, Mr. President, is 
to monetize the debt, just inflate it 
away. And we could do that. Oh, we 
could do that. Only we wake up and the 
Japanese yen would be the reserve cur- 
rency and the American currency 
would be no more indeed. 

But, I come here from the Committee 
on Finance, of which I am chairman, 
which heard Leon Panetta this morn- 
ing, to give you the good news that we 
have it under control. 

Senator DOLE was there, and very 
properly asked if the charts which I 
will show you in just 1 minute do not 
reflect the effect of the 1990 agreement 
which was reached at Andrews Air 
Force Base, and at which the President 
pro tempore was the leading Senate ne- 
gotiator. Mr. Panetta, Senator BYRD 
and I would all say—the answer is 
"yes." A beginning, a process which 
began, and then last year in the budget 
reconciliation was finally, in effect, 
fixed. It fell to me as chairman of the 
Finance Committee to find the 650 
votes, plus the Vice President to bring 
that about, but we did. 

Now, here are the numbers. Remem- 
ber, the point is, if the deficit as a pro- 
portion of gross domestic product— 
that is all our wealth produced in a 
given year—if it keeps growing, the 
time would come when the debt, inter- 
est on the debt, would start growing 
faster than the growth of GDP and 
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then you are unstable. Then you are a 
Third World country—a Third World 
country, Mr. President. 

Here we are. Watch this. In 1989 as a 
percentage of GDP, the deficit was a 
little below 3 percent. By 1990, it went 
to 4 percent, a 28 percent increase in 1 
year. Bang, up like that. 

Then in 1991, almost 5 percent. Now 
we are compounding here. We are grow- 
ing. I hate to use the technique of talk- 
ing about percentages of percentages, 
but this measure of the deficit was 
growing at about 25 percent a year. 

Then came the impact of the 1990 
agreement, painful and distasteful as it 
was. And suddenly, from 1991 to 1992, 
the growth was slight. 

Then came 1993 and it began to come 
down. That is the year we adopted $500 
billion in increased revenues or pro- 
gram cuts and put on a hard freeze—no 
adjustment for inflation, a hard freeze. 

And here is the projection—down, 
down, down, down, down. By 1996, we 
will be back at 2.3, well below where we 
were in 1989. And OMB projects we are 
heading, by 1999, to 2.1 percent. I think 
we have it under control. And 2.1 per- 
cent is a deficit which you would not 
ordinarily notice in macroeconomic 
terms. 

Let me show you the spending side, 
Federal spending itself as a proportion 
of GDP. In 1989, 22 percent. Then, bang, 
up to 23 percent. 

But, look. The 1990 agreement held it 
where it was; stayed right there in 1992. 
Then down, down, down, down, down. 
By 1996, we are back to 21 percent, 
which we have not been since the early 
198075. We have the curve going the way 
it was. This is where it would have 
been. 

If I.could ask the Senator's patience 
for just another minute. Here is where 
we were going. Oh, my God, in 1993, we 
were headed from a deficit of $250 bil- 
lion up to $400 billion, no trouble at all. 
And then that interest compounding 
problem begins. Now, we are going 
down, we are going down, we are going 
down, under $200 billion, under $200 bil- 
lion this year. 

Now it took a lot of pain. And before 
the President’s budget is in place there 
will be more pain. But it is necessary. 

We indulged ourselves in the early 
198075 of a fantasy of young men who 
perhaps had too little experience in the 
real world and too much power, who 
thought they could play with fire, cre- 
ate a crisis. The fire spread. Well, we 
put it out. Grown-up time came. 

And, having done that, I have to ask 
you, are we dealing with a problem of 
the American Constitution? Did the 
Constitution put those young men in 
the Reagan White House in 1981 playing 
games with supply side economics and 
then finding, ''Oh, that would not 
work. But great, we will have a crisis"? 

First they thought a few reductions 
in tax rates would pay for themselves. 
Then they realized it would not. They 
said, Oh, a crisis is a good thing.“ 
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And then, of course, I can remember 
Mr. George Will once in about 1984 
speaking to a group of businessmen and 
saying at breakfast: "I have a door 
prize of a toaster for anyone that will 
name one program that President 
Reagan said he would cut during the 
course of his 1990 Presidential elec- 
tion." 

And everybody in the room started 
looking around to their neighbor, say- 
ing, Why can't I remember one?" 
Finding their neighbor saying, Why 
can't I remember one?" 

Mr. Will said, Don't feel bad about 
your memory. There was none." 

They never intended it, but they cre- 
ated a crisis. 

But I would like the President pro 
tempore to hear me one last moment. 
He has brought great philosophical and 
historical rigor and insight to this 
Chamber. But I would like to add one 
thing to him, a line from a French the- 
ologian named Georges Bernanos. He 
was Parisian, Jesuit trained, a militant 
Catholic, who at first was very much to 
the right, a royalist, but ended up, with 
the rise of fascism, appalled by Franco, 
appalled by Munich. Again a supporter 
of de Gaulle and the Free French. 

He said, “Тһе worst, the most cor- 
rupting lies are problems poorly stat- 
ed." 

We are taking a problem that arose 
from the indiscretion and inexperience 
and perhaps inflated self-importance of 
a group of young people in à new ad- 
ministration in 1981 and interpreting 
that problem as a problem of the Amer- 
ican Constitution. The American Con- 
stitution did not do this. We did not 
get through two centuries without any- 
thing like this problem because of our 
Constitution. And it will not make any 
difference to our Constitution save 
this, and I would like to end on this 
note because I know that in a hearing 
before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, James Schlesinger, the Honor- 
able James Schlesinger, former Sec- 
retary of Defense, former head of the 
CIA and so forth, spoke of deficit fi- 
nancing in the past. 

It happens—just autobiographical— 
but it happens. Next July 1 will mark 
the 50th year from the year in which I 
joined the U.S. Navy. World War II was 
raging and the prospects were not very 
good. Yet we won the war at sea in two 
incredible battles. Pearl Harbor was & 
blow to us but not nearly—it was a 
blow to our pride, perhaps. I am sorry 
about the men involved. But what they 
mostly sank—the Arizona was a battle- 
ship built in 1911 and was not going to 
do very much good to anybody. The 
carriers were out to sea, and they were 
there for Midway. 

Do you know when those carriers 
were built, sir? Not during wartime 
when we could have exempted them. 
You cannot build something important 
in wartime and have it ready. The 
Yorktown was built—the keel was laid 
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in 1937, or it may have been launched 
in 1937, either way—when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in the middle of the Depres- 
sion, had deficits. The Enterprise, 1938; 
the Hornet, 1941. Absent those ships 
built in the depression, with a deficit, 
we would have lost; Hawaii would have 
been occupied; California might have 
been. And then came the Coral Sea. 
The issue was Australia. We prevailed 
in the Coral Sea with, again, the York- 
town and the fighting lady, the Lering- 
ton. 

Boy, I am glad we had Carl Vinson 
and his like on this floor to say, “It 
may increase the deficit, but I want 
the Yorktown built, and I want the Hor- 
net, and I want the Enterprise." That is 
what we are putting in jeopardy, the 
judgment of wise Senators about the 
state of the world. 

With the greatest respect to my 
friend from Illinois, the Constitution is 
a precious document. That is where our 
rights are enshrined and our duties. 
The Constitution is not meant to es- 
tablish budget procedures. We are per- 
fectly capable of doing that. We have 
shown in these last few years since 1990 
that, all right, a crisis got out of con- 
trol, we finally realized what was going 
on, and we did something about it. 

Here it is: Down, down, down. I will 
speak more on another occasion about 
the degree to which this amendment 
puts in jeopardy the Social Security 
benefits of all Americans. But for the 
moment I would like to say it is—I am 
happy to say, fresh from a hearing in 
the Finance Committee with the Direc- 
tor of OMB: The crisis has passed. It is 
required of us that we keep to the com- 
mitments we made, but we have made 
them and they are showing results. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I see 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
is here. 

Mr. SIMON. Yes. If my colleague 
would stay for just a few minutes? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to do во. 

Mr. SIMON. I wish I could be as san- 
guine and optimistic as my colleague 
is. This, those down years—— 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Right, that is what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. SIMON. That is a great tribute 
to Senator PATRICK MOYNIHAN in addi- 
tion to being а great tribute to Bill 
Clinton. They made some tough deci- 
sions. I remember the Senator coming 
into the Democratic caucus and saying, 
“We did this because we had to.“ I even 
wrote down the words when he said 
that. 

We need some similar compelling ac- 
tion. 

If I can point out, the real key here 
is the percentage of deficit relative to 
GDP. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMON. But it is going back up, 
according to OMB. You have 1996. But 
if you take a look, it goes back up to 
3.3 percent in the year 2004, and up 
from there, according to GAO. 
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The GAO account says, and I will be 
happy to give this to the Senator 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. This is OMB. You 
have CBO. This is OMB. 

Mr. SIMON. All right. But then if you 
take САО" report of June of 1992—and 
I recognize things have changed, 
changed somewhat. We have taken the 
first step and it was an important step. 
I was pleased to support it. But GAO 
predicted in June of 1992 that by the 
year 2020 we would have in excess of 20 
percent deficit relative to GDP. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. In 1992. Before the 
1993 legislation. 

Mr. SIMON. That is correct. That is 
adjusted down somewhat. But GAO 
tells me the same basic trends are 
there. And no nation has come any- 
where close to that without, as the 
Senator points out, monetizing the 
debt. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, it goes to 3.3. This is my col- 
league's document. 

Mr. SIMON. Right; 3.3. 

If the Senator can take a look, this is 
an OMB-part of this four volume 
thing we just got. Look at the top 
there. Lifetime net tax rates under al- 
ternative policies," the graph at the 
top. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMON. Look down to 1930—I was 
born in 1928. You will see I will spend 
about an average of 30 percent. The 
Senator from New York, born roughly 
the same time, maybe a little before 
me, roughly the same. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. SIMON. But down to the bottom. 
It says future generations—way down 
at the bottom there, next-to-the-last 
line. You go over with reconciliation 
and with health care reform and with 
all the optimistic assumptions, 10 
years solid growth, no dip: Future gen- 
erations, lifetime net tax rates of 66 to 
75 percent. 

The Senator from New York knows 
that just is not going to happen. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, That is not going to 
happen. 

Mr. SIMON. What happens before 
that, according to history—and maybe 
we can be the first country since an- 
cient Florence and all the others not to 
do this—what happens is then you start 
monetizing the debt. You start print- 
ing the money. 

I think, as you look at these long- 
term trends, that is where we are head- 
ed. I wish I could be as optimistic as 
the Senator from New York, but I 
think the hard realities suggest some- 
thing different. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Simply to say I 
thank the Senator for the factual way 
in which he responded to our facts, the 
Office of Management and Budget. I 
congratulate the Senator, as I always 
do, on a civil discussion here. We have 
large issues to be decided. 
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I think in the future growing deficits 
can be prevented, with the likes of Sen- 
ator SIMON on this Senate floor, the 
likes of Senator BYRD and Senator 
MURKOWSKI, for that matter, by our 
own choice as Senators, and we need 
not have an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. But that is the debate we are 
having. 

I thank you for allowing me the 
time. The President pro tempore has 
been most generous of his time. I will 
return to the floor when you have time 
for me. 

Mr. SIMON. Let me just add, in 
terms of amending the Constitution 
and on financial things, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of course, favored an absolute pro- 
hibition against Federal borrowing, 
and Alexander Hamilton later—Thom- 
as Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton 
did not agree on much but they agreed 
that it would have been wise to have 
done this. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May I say, Alexan- 
der Hamilton was not present in Phila- 
delphia when the Constitution was de- 
cided. 

Mr. SIMON. Neither was Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I have to agree, and 
I regretfully agree, part of the agree- 
ment by which Alexander Hamilton ar- 
ranged for the Federal Government to 
assume the Revolutionary War debt of 
the States, which he did—a magnifi- 
cent enterprise—the only portrait that 
hangs in the back room of the Finance 
Committee today is Alexander Hamil- 
ton of New York. In order to do that, 
he made the supreme sacrifice of mov- 
ing the Nation's Capitol from its natu- 
ral site on the banks of the magnifi- 
cent, lordly Hudson Valley to a swamp 
on the Potomac. 

Mr. SIMON. And you have never for- 
given him for that. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I have never ceased 
to honor the patriotism with which he 
put forward fiscal solvency first. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if I may 
take a couple minutes before my friend 
from New York leaves the floor, I con- 
gratulate him, I salute him, I greatly 
admire him. I think he has contributed 
enormously to the debate, and I look 
forward to the hour and the day when 
he will return to the floor and discuss 
the matter of Social Security, about 
which he has had so much to do over 
the years and throughout several ad- 
ministrations. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from New York, with respect to mone- 
tizing the debt, at the end of World 
War II, was not the debt more than 100 
percent—— 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. More than 100 per- 
cent of GDP. 

Mr. BYRD. Did we monetize the debt 
then? 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. No, we paid that. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the proportion 
today of the debt to GDP? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. About 52 percent at 
this point and under the President’s 
budget will begin to go down. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. So I think we need to 
consider history again, that has been 
referred to here and point out, as the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. MOYNIHAN], has just done, in 1945, 
when I was a welder in the shipyard 


at—— 

Mr. SIMON. Baltimore. 

Mr. BYRD. Tampa, FL. No, I went 
south at that point. I was a welder in 
the shipyards, in the McCloskey Ship- 
yard in Tampa, FL. I was there the day 
the war ended, but we did not monetize 
the debt then. And at that time, as the 
Senator from New York has pointed 
out, the debt was 100 percent or 
more 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Or more. 

Mr. BYRD. Of the GDP. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BYRD. Second, may I say to my 
friend from Шіпоів, he is looking at 
the budget outlook on page 29 of the 
book entitled “Тһе Economic and 
Budget Outlook, Fiscal Years 1995 to 
1999.” 

Mr. SIMON. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. He pointed to the deficit 
in the year 2004 as being anticipated as 
$365 billion; right? 

Mr. SIMON. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. But the distinguished 
Senator did not cite the information on 
the preceding page, page 28. This is on 
my time, Mr. President. 

A year ago, CBO projected the deficit 
would top $650 billion in 2003; by last Sep- 
tember, CBO had chopped its projection to 
$359 billion. The enormous improvement dur- 
ing that 6-month period was almost wholly 
attributable— 

Listen to this— 
was almost wholly attributable to the enact- 
ment of an ambitious deficit reduction pack- 
age. The newest projection for 2003, a deficit 
of $324 billion— 

Coming down as the Senator from 
New York aptly, correctly said— 
is only a minor revision in comparison. Of 
the $35 billion revision, two-thirds stems 
from higher revenues as CBO has upped its 
estimate of potential growth, and one-third 
from lower interest costs as CBO has 
trimmed its estimate of Federal debt. 

Of course, these extrapolations are not as 
detailed as CBO's usual 5-year estimates. 
Rather than produce a meticulous 10-year 
projection for every program in the budget, 
CBO attempts simply to judge the likely 
trends in broad clusters of spending and rev- 
enues. And great uncertainties surround 
such long-range extrapolations. The econo- 
my's performance is a big question mark; 
these projections are predicated on contin- 
ued growth in real GDP of 2.3 percent annu- 
ally in the year 2000 through 2004, on infla- 
tion of 3.1 percent, and on short-term and 
long-term interest rates * * * of 4.7 percent 
and 6.2 percent, respectively. The economy is 
bound to deviate from these assumptions in 
ways that cannot be anticipated. 

So the estimates cannot be accurate. 
They never have been. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Do I not recall a 
word: Floccinaucinihilipilification? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, floccinaucinihili- 
pilification, meaning valueless; with- 
out value; trivial. 

I thank the distinguished Senator, 
and I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I will just 
take 1 minute, I say to the Senator 
from Alaska, if I could simply point 
out to my friend and colleague from 
New York before he leaves, I have a let- 
ter from Charles Bowsher, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
dated February 18, in which, among 
other things, he says the deficit prob- 
lem, of course, has not gone away, the 
forces for escalation of the deficit are 
here, and it remains a very serious 
problem. 

Fred Bergsten, you will remember, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and one of the finest econo- 
mists I know, testified last week in be- 
half of the balanced budget amendment 
and said: 

The so-called correction we are seeing is by 
no means an up. It will leave us with an 
abysmally low national savings rate. Produc- 
tivity simply cannot pick up by the requisite 
amount. We will continue to have very slow 
economic growth, high unemployment, lag- 
ging standards of living in the future. 

Obviously, there are differences of 
opinion. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Mr. SIMON. I respect my colleague 
but, again, no matter if he votes wrong 
on this issue from my perspective, he 
has contributed immensely to this Na- 
tion by providing the leadership that 
got us to the reconciliation last Au- 
gust. That grandchild that he had 
about a year ago or so is going to have 
a better future because of what he did 
last August, and I am proud to be his 
colleague. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is very 
gracious. 

Mr. SIMON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. From whom does the Senator 
from Alaska seek time? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator from 
Alaska seeks time on the side of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield time? 

Mr. SIMON. How much time? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. If the Senator 
from Alaska could have 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. I yield 15 minutes to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today as a cosponsor of the pend- 
ing resolution and as a Senator who be- 
lieves that amending the Constitution 
to require a balanced budget is simply 
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the last remaining option that we have 
to contain and ultimately begin to re- 
verse the spiral of red ink that has 
been hemorrhaging from Washington 
for more than 30 years now. 

Mr. President, I think if we allow 
this opportunity to pass, if we are un- 
able to garner the two-thirds majority 
necessary to adopt this resolution, we 
will have lost a singular opportunity to 
move this country in the direction of 
long-term fiscal responsibility. 

Without this amendment, one thing 
is certain. The Federal deficit and the 
national debt will continue to erode 
our capacity to respond to the eco- 
nomic and social challenges of the 21st 
century. 

Mr. President, as а former banker, it 
just astounds me to see this continued 
budget process where, after financing 
various Federal programs, year in and 
year out, we find ways to spend more 
and just add to the deficit and debt. 
Yet we mandate in our society that 
you balance your checkbook. If you do 
not have the money, you have to bor- 
row it. That is what we have done, Mr. 
President. We have borrowed it, and we 
have done it over such an extended pe- 
riod of time that we have accumulated 
over $4 trillion in debt. And we are ob- 
viously going to have to pass that debt 
on to our children and grandchildren. 

Now, Mr. President, there is nothing 
inherently wrong when the Federal 
Government must turn to the credit 
markets to borrow funds to cover a fi- 
nancial shortfall resulting from an un- 
expected or emergency circumstance. 
A review of our Nation’s historical bor- 
rowing practices clearly indicates that 
for most of our history, Federal defi- 
cits have not been the rule but, indeed, 
have been the exception. A little his- 
torical background, perhaps. 

In the first 120 years of our Nation’s 
history, Federal outlays exceeded reve- 
nues by a mere $1 billion, and even 
after the turn of the century, outlays 
and revenues were generally in bal- 
ance. It was only when we entered the 
First World War that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was forced to turn to the cred- 
it markets in a major way. And that 
was in 1918 and 1919, when the Federal 
Government ran huge deficits to cover 
the cost of our participation in the 
war. 

But after the war ended, Government 
revenues and outlays then returned to 
balance. In fact, we ran a surplus in 
every year during the decade of the 
192075. Federal deficits became а tool of 
countercyclical fiscal management as 
part of the Roosevelt administration's 
efforts to counteract the devastation 
wrought by the Great Depression, we 
all recall. And when the United States 
entered the Second World War, Federal 
borrowing exploded. It exploded to the 
point where the national debt actually 
exceeded our gross domestic product. 
But again as soon as the war ended, the 
Government began to return to fiscal 
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balance with revenues exceeding out- 
lays up until the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. And again, in the 1950’s, the 
Government enjoyed a surplus in sev- 
eral years and endured deficits in re- 
cessionary years. 

But starting in 1961 and continuing, 
Mr. President, for 33 out of the last 34 
years, the Federal Government has 
been running an unbroken stream of 
deficits—every single year for the last 
33 out of 34 years. 

What are the future deficit trends? I 
think that is what we have to reflect 
on as we begin this debate. There is 
simply no end in sight. In fact, CBO 
projects that the deficit will more than 
double between 1997 and the year 2004 
from more than $180 billion to $365 bil- 
lion—a billion dollars for each day of 
the year. Moreover, contrary to what 
the administration has indicated, CBO 
projects that if the President’s health 
care reform plan is adopted, it could 
add another $135 billion to the deficit 
over this period. 

Mr. President, this unending stream 
of deficits has caused us to accumulate, 
as I indicated earlier, over $4 trillion 
worth of debt, approximately $4.5 tril- 
lion, as a matter of fact. That is likely 
to exceed $6.3 trillion before the end of 
the century, which is less than 6 years 
away. Left unchecked, the debt will 
double in 10 years to $9 trillion, with 
annual debt service costs consuming 
approximately $335 billion. That is 
what it will annually cost to service 
that debt. That is interest on the debt, 
Mr. President. That represents more 
than half of all the discretionary 
spending projected for the year 2004; 
more than half will be interest. 

Mr. President, we can no longer labor 
under the assumption that business as 
usual in Washington assumes that 
every year we can run deficits of $150 
billion, $250 billion, or $350 billion. The 
accumulation of this debt has today 
brought us to the point where for the 
first time in our history we are forced 
to borrow, forced to borrow from the 
credit markets for the sole purpose of 
paying interest on the debt. So we are 
borrowing now to pay interest on the 
debt, and not paying the principal. 

Mr. President, the reality is we are 
broke when we have to borrow to pay 
interest on the debt. That may come as 
& shock to this body, but reality dic- 
tates that this Nation is broke from a 
cash point of view if called upon to 
meet our obligations. And the empha- 
sis again, Mr. President, is we are now 
borrowing to pay interest on the debt. 

It may surprise some people to know 
that over the next 5 years, we would be 
running a surplus in the Federal budg- 
et if we did not have to pay the $200- 
plus billion interest bill that has re- 
sulted from our inability to bring reve- 
nue and spending into balance. But we 
are not free of that interest burden. In 
fact, we will pay out more than $1.752 
trillion in interest over the next 5 
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years, and by the end of the century, 
interest expense will exceed the cost 
we will pay for national defense. I re- 
peat, Mr. President: By the end of the 
century, interest expense will exceed 
our costs for national defense. 

Mr. SIMON. If my colleague will 
yield on that point. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I will be happy to 
yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. The figure that the Sen- 
ator is using is a figure that Senator 
FRITZ HOLLINGS points out we should 
not use, and that is net interest. There 
is no area of Government where we 
subtract the earnings before we cal- 
culate the interest. So that the inter- 
est paid to the Social Security fund, 
for example, is not counted as interest 
on net interest. The gross interest, 
which really is the figure we ought to 
use, is already in excess of what we 
spend on defense. 

So the figures that my colleague 
from Alaska is using are very conserv- 
ative figures in terms of what the costs 
are. I have to believe if the American 
people understood that, they would say 
we have to do something to get ahold 
of this. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the point of my friend from 
Illinois, and I commend him for his 
diligence in leading this effort, which 
is in the best interest of our Nation, 
not only for our own internal security 
but the health and vitality of America. 
I say to my friend from Illinois, as a 
banker by profession, I can tell you 
that interest is like owning а horse 
that eats while you sleep. It provides 
no jobs. It goes on day and night. Its 
productivity is very hard to identify. It 
is only identifiable for those who re- 
ceive it, but for those who are paying 
it, it is а cost of doing business. 

The theory of interest is that you can 
make money with some borrowed 
money by investing it and doing some- 
thing like increasing inventory, in- 
creasing jobs. But what we are doing 
with interest as a Government is sim- 
ply mortgaging the future because with 
the debt that we are continuing to pile 
up and the interest that we are having 
to pay, we are finding now that we are 
having to borrow to pay the interest. 

There are those who say, well, this 
can go on. But reality dictates that it 
cannot. If there is anything we can 
learn from history, it is that what goes 
around comes around. And the day of 
reckoning will happen. I will explain 
very briefly how it is going to happen, 
Mr. President. 

Because in the last year, the Federal 
Government has been able to take ad- 
vantage of low short-term interest 
rates, it is my understanding that they 
have converted more than 20 percent of 
the debt into Treasury bills with a ma- 
turity of less than a year. That is a 
good thing to do because interest rates 
are low. Although this short-term 
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money management strategy has re- 
duced our annual interest bill, it opens 
the Federal Government to great finan- 
cial risk should interest rates rise. And 
what goes up comes down. 

Over the next 5 years, Mr. President, 
we are going to have to refinance the 
vast majority of our outstanding debt. 
We are going to have to refinance 82 
percent of that debt over the next 5 
years. The administration’s budget, 
which projects that we will spend more 
than $1.172 trillion in interest expense, 
assumes that 10-year Treasury notes 
will carry interest rates at only 5.8 per- 
cent. That is the assumption. Testi- 
mony from Fed Chairman Alan Green- 
span casts grave doubt on that projec- 
tion, and it should be noted that as of 
today, 10-year notes are paying more 
than 6 percent. So we are already off on 
our projection. 

Mr. President, I remind those who 
have short memories of December 1980. 
The prime rate in the United States 
was 20.5 percent—as few years ago as 
that was. 

So to suggest that it cannot happen, 
Mr. President, is not reality. It can 
happen. As we look at rates today, with 
Treasury notes paying more than 6 per- 
cent on 10-year notes, and yet an as- 
sumption that the rates will be only 5.8 
percent, I would again remind my col- 
leagues that in December 1980 the 
prime rate was 20% percent. Where 
would we be in this Nation today with 
those kinds of rates? We would be com- 
pletely broke. 

According to CBO, if interest rates 
rise only by 1 percent, the Government 
will have to pay an additional $150 bil- 
lion in interest charges on top of the 
$1.1712 trillion projected. That would 
mean that by 1999 our annual interest 
rate would approach $300 billion, which 
is $30 billion more than the entire Fed- 
eral budget was barely 20 years ago. 

Mr. President, again I say we are 
broke. We are borrowing just to cover 
our interest costs. We are subject to 
shifting winds of international invest- 
ment flows where a minor change of 
economic policy in Bonn, Tokyo, or 
London has a direct effect on the U.S. 
Government and our ability to service 
this unending sea of debt. 

Again, can anyone imagine what 
would happen if the owners of our 
debt—and I might add that 18 percent 
of our debt today is held by foreign in- 
terests—called that debt? If they called 
in more than the $4.5 trillion of debt 
that is held out there both foreign and 
domestic? How would we pay the own- 
ers off? We could not unless we inflated 
our dollars to the point that what $1 
buys today would actually be worth 
perhaps 10 cents. Let us remember, Mr. 
President, money goes to the highest 
return and the least risk. That is where 
investment goes. 

In order to maintain the borrowings 
that we need, we simply have to pay 
the going rate. We have no other alter- 
native. 
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So we are placing ourselves in a very 
dangerous position, beholden to those 
that can look at the United States and 
say the United States has to have this 
money at any price, and in competition 
with other areas, Bonn, Tokyo or any 
other country willing to offer high in- 
terest yields. 

But we have no leverage. We are sim- 
ply going to be dictated at some point 
in time by those capital markets that 
look at the United States as the high- 
est return with the least risk but can 
move out tomorrow, and with our 
short-term borrowing position, that 
could happen in a relatively short 
term. That is where we are because 
again interest rates will rise. 

Some have argued that we do not 
need to amend the Constitution to 
achieve a balanced budget. It is said 
that all we need to do is find a biparti- 
san solution that we can enact into law 
so that we can achieve the desired re- 
sults. But history suggests that legisla- 
tion will not resolve this issue. On 
three occasions, Mr. President, over 
the past 10 years, legislators on both 
sides of the aisle sat down with our 
President. They hammered out so- 
called solutions to solve the deficit, 
and on every occasion the promise of a 
zero deficit has evaporated because we 
in Congress have never had the politi- 
cal courage to do the one thing that 
would bring down the deficit—reducing 
spending. We have voted to raise taxes 
on more than one occasion, but we 
have never yet cut or frozen spending. 

We have never faced up to the chal- 
lenge of runaway entitlements which 
today account for 52 percent of Federal 
spending and will grow to 59 percent by 
the end of the century. Quite the con- 
trary. We have generally placed enti- 
tlement spending off limits in all of the 
budget deals that have been negotiated 
over the past years. 

I am going to go over three charts 
very briefly because we have a history 
of sounding tough about budget agree- 
ments that we give birth to in this 
body. The first chart shows the prom- 
ise and reality of Gramm-Rudman one 
which we all remember which we 
adopted in 1985. As you can see, 
Gramm-Rudman was supposed to bring 
the deficit down from $171 billion to а 
zero over a 6-year period ending in 1991. 
The deficit was supposed to come down 
basically by $36 billion a year. But in 
reality, in 1991, instead of a zero defi- 
cit, we were at a record of $269 billion. 
So there went Gramm-Rudman, all the 
reality, all the dialog, all the promises. 

Let us move to chart No. 2. 

The second chart shows the revision 
we made to Gramm-Rudman in 1987. 
Most of you will recall that debate. 
This was going to fix everything. In 
that year, we revised the original tar- 
gets. This time we promised a zero 
budget by 1993. Quite frankly, this 
agreement was an even more astound- 
ing failure than the original Gramm- 
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Rudman. But it was not the fault of the 
authors, Senator GRAMM and Senator 
Rudman. It was the fault of Congress 
because Congress found enough ways 
around the law that when the deficits 
were supposed to be $100 billion in 1990, 
it turned out to be more than double. 
It was $221 billion, and in 1991 the defi- 
cit was supposed to be $64 billion. In- 
stead, it was more than 400 percent 
higher, a record $269 billion. 

In 1992, the deficit was supposed to be 
$28 billion. In reality, it was 1,000 per- 
cent higher, at $290 billion. Of course it 
was clear, Mr. President, that none of 
the targets were even remotely met. 

So President Bush entered into the 
summit agreement that we all recall. 
He broke his no tax pledge which I 
think was a disaster, and the American 
public was again led to believe that we 
were finally going to get a handle on 
the deficit. 

Here is chart No. 3. 

This chart shows how the deficit was 
supposed to come down as a result of 
the 1990 agreement. Unlike the earlier 
budget agreements, this time the defi- 
cit targets were allowed to be adjusted, 
and the deficit targets did not include 
off-budget trust fund balances. What 
this chart shows is that by 1995, the on- 
budget deficit was expected to be only 
$83 billion. In fact, the chart shows the 
actual deficit is 270 percent higher, at 
$225 billion. 

What these charts show is that there 
is no reason for the public to really put 
its trust in the Congress or the Con- 
gress’ ability to come up with a budget 
plan that will eliminate the deficit. 

History repeats itself. There are 
three of them. We all remember them. 
We were all a party to them. And the 
consequences are where we are—we 
have not addressed the deficit. Quite 
the contrary. In the 10 years since we 
enacted the first Gramm-Rudman law, 
spending has increased more than 53 
percent, from $990 billion to more than 
$1.5 trillion. Interest payments іп- 
creased 57 percent, from $136 to $213 bil- 
lion; and the national debt more than 
doubled, from $2.1 trillion to more than 
$4.5 trillion. So there is the history of 
it, Mr. President. 

What is the future? What is even 
more disconcerting is that the adminis- 
tration, which opposes this amend- 
ment, and which a year ago was able to 
get congressional Democrats to go 
along with a $500 billion tax increase, 
appears now to have abandoned the 
goal of bringing the deficit under con- 
trol. Its latest budget shows an 
unending stream of rising deficits and 
debt, with no solutions recommended. 

President Clinton told us his health 
care reform program would help bring 
down the deficit. But the reality is 
that his proposal for massive Govern- 
ment intervention in the health care 
market does not reduce Government 
spending; it adds $135 billion more Gov- 
ernment spending, and larger Federal 
deficits are in the future. 
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Mr. President, our incapacity to seri- 
ously address the deficit ensures that 
we are going to pass on to future gen- 
erations a Government strangled by 
debt and incapable of making the in- 
vestments in education, public health, 
resource development, and scientific 
research that will enhance our future 
standard of living. The only way to 
guarantee that we break our addiction 
to debt is to try what is before us—and 
I commend the Senator from Illinois 
again—which is to amend the Constitu- 
tion. The proof is in the pudding. Noth- 
ing else has worked. 

Mr. President, some of my colleagues 
here, including the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
have raised serious questions about the 
propriety of including this amendment 
in our Constitution. One of the most 
important issues that has been raised 
is that the amendment could make it 
impossible for the Federal Government 
to respond to an emergency such as we 
recently saw in California; or that the 
Federal Government could exacerbate 
an economic recession by having to 
raise taxes or cut spending at precisely 
the most inappropriate moment. 

Critics of the amendment fail to rec- 
ognize that the amendment has a de- 
gree of built-in flexibility. We are not 
rigidly locked into achieving balance 
in every year. Under the amendment, 
Congress has the authority to waive, 
by a three-fifths vote, the requirement 
for a balanced budget in any year. 
There is a safety valve. None of us 
would deny victims of a flood or earth- 
quake access to relief funds, nor to 
turn a mild slowdown into a recession. 

Mr. President, I remind my col- 
leagues that we have not been in а re- 
cession for 33 of the last 34 years; yet, 
we have been running deficits for all 
those years. A little food for thought. 
What this amendment aims to do is to 
make deficit spending the exception 
rather than the rule. When unforeseen 
circumstances that affect the national 
interest require us to run a deficit, I 
am quite confident Congress will re- 
spond appropriately. 

Much has also been made of the fact 
that since the amendment relies on es- 
timates of receipts and outlays, situa- 
tions will surely develop when esti- 
mates turn out to be incorrect. I have 
no doubt that will occur since the art 
of economic estimating is far from an 
exact science. However, when Congress 
adopts statutory language to imple- 
ment the amendment, we can surely 
write into law default mechanisms that 
would address the estimating problem. 
For example, if it turns out the actual 
outlays during the year exceed projec- 
tions by more than 2 percent, we can 
require that such a shortfall be made 
up in the next fiscal year. That is just 
one example of how we can address the 
problems inherent in economic fore- 
casting. 

The limitations of economic forecast- 
ing should not be allowed to deter us 
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from achieving our ultimate goal—to 
bring spending into balance with reve- 
nue. 

Finally, there is no doubt that we are 
going to face some very, very hard 
choices if this amendment is adopted. 
But we have put off those tough 
choices for far too long. The price for 
our continued inaction will be paid by 
our children and grandchildren, and 
their grandchildren. We were not elect- 
ed to make easy choices, Mr. President. 
Let us take the last remaining step we 
have to right the course of this Govern- 
ment and adopt the pending amend- 
ment. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I will just 
take 1 minute. I commend my col- 
league from Alaska—and particularly 
since he is a former banker—for his 
comments about interest. We are really 
at a fork in the road where we are 
going to determine whether we are 
going to have higher interest rates in 
the future or lower interest rates. 

It was very interesting that the 
Wharton School, last Thursday, pro- 
jected that if this passes, 30-year bonds 
would drop from 6.5 to 2.5 percent. That 
is a very, very significant thing that I 
am sure my friend from Alaska under- 
stands. I am not here guaranteeing 
that is going to happen, but I do not 
think every projection is that interest 
rates are going to go down if we pass 
this. I think it would be a great boon to 
our Nation. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, is leader 
time reserved? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late my colleagues on the floor, the 
Senator from Illinois, Senator SIMON, 
Senator CRAIG, and my friend from 
Alaska, Senator MURKOWSKI, for mak- 
ing a case, which I will be making 
later, in support of the balanced budget 
amendment. 

My view is that it is going to be very 
close. There are undecided Senators on 
both sides of the aisle out there. Hope- 
fully, we will have an opportunity to 
listen to some of the statements being 
made. I know it may be a difficult 
choice for some. I think, as the Senator 
from Alaska just pointed out, it is the 
right choice. I hope we can prevail, not 
just because we want to prevail, but be- 
cause we are concerned about the next 
20, 30, 40 years in our country and 
about future generations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to address just a few of the 
problems that I have with the constitu- 
tional amendment that is proposed by 
Mr. SIMON and others, and a few of the 
points that have been raised during the 
discussion. 

Mr. President, Mr. SIMON, the very 
able and distinguished Senator from П- 
linois, with reference to the provision 
that requires a three-fifths majority, 
section 1, where total outlays for any 
fiscal year may exceed total receipts 
for that fiscal year, then a three-fifths 
majority of the whole membership of 
each House can provide for a waiver. 

As I indicated last evening, that 
three-fifths majority vote may be pret- 
ty difficult to get. 

Section 2 again refers to a three- 
fifths supermajority. 

Section 2. The limit on the debt of the 
United States held by the public shall not be 
increased, unless three-fifths of the whole 
number of each House shall provide by law 
for such an increase by rollcall vote. 

Mr. President, with reference to sec- 
tion 2 in particular, we are talking 
about the debt limit, the fact that it 
may have to be increased. 

What if it is not increased? What if it 
is not increased? We are talking about 
debt that we have already accumulated 
and we are about to have to raise the 
debt limit. We already owe the debt 
and it is necessary to raise that debt 
limit because it is necessary under cer- 
tain circumstances to add to the debt. 
I have seen that situation arise here in 
the Senate a good many times. What if 
we do not raise it? Social Security 
checks will not go out. The Federal 
Government will shut down. Veterans 
compensation checks will not go out. 
Veterans pension checks will not go 
out. So what are we going to do? We 
have to raise that debt limit. 

I can remember the games that were 
played here when we were in the mi- 
nority. We Democrats would say, Let 
us let them’’—the Republicans who 
were then in the majority—‘‘Let them 
produce the votes. We will help them, 
but let us make them walk the plank. 
So hold back your votes," we would 
вау to our colleagues. 

As majority leader, I would say to 
my colleagues, "Hold back your votes 
and let us make the other side walk 
that plank because they have made us 
walk the plank in the past when we 
were in the majority." 

So those games are played. They are 
political games and they are partisan 
games. Perhaps they should not be 
played but, realistically, they are 
played and they will be played in the 
future. 
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The point I am making is, it is dif- 
ficult to produce 51 votes to raise the 
debt limit. The debt limit is seen as a 
horse which is sure to get through to 
the President's desk. Many Senators on 
both sides of the aisle have played 
games with that horse and tried to add 
this rider or that rider, this amend- 
ment or that amendment, knowing 
that the amendment will reach the 
President's desk because that is a bill 
that has to go, or else Government will 
shut down. So, there are games played 
with that bill. 

Now we have this amendment saying: 

The limit on the debt of the United States 
held by the public shall not be increased, un- 
less three-fifths of the whole number of each 
House shall provide by law for such an in- 
crease by a rollcall vote. 

That means 60 Senators must provide 
by law for such an increase by rollcall 
vote once this amendment is welded 
into the Constitution. We cannot do it 
with 51 votes anymore, or with 49 votes 
in the event there are only 97 Senators 
voting. We have to have 60 votes of the 
whole number. If there is a snowstorm 
and only 60 Senators are able to get to 
the Capitol, we may be able to get a 
majority of the 60. We may be able to 
get 31 votes but that will not be good 
enough. If only 60 Senators can make it 
to the Capitol, in a snowstorm, we will 
still have to produce 60 votes in order 
to raise that debt limit. This is really 
playing with fire, playing with dyna- 
mite. 

If 70 Senators are able to get to the 
Capitol we shall have to get 60 of that 
70; not 35 plus the Vice President's vote 
to break the tie, 35-35; not 36 out of the 
70. We will have to produce 60 votes out 
of 70 in the case of one of those Janu- 
ary ice storms that we have seen dur- 
ing this winter. 

Now, that is tough. Let me remind 
Senators of à very recent situation in 
which it was tough to get a majority 
and, as a matter of fact, we did not get 
a majority of Senators. That was last 
year when we passed the budget deficit 
reduction package that had been 
worked out between the President and 
Members of the House and Senate. We 
produced how many votes? We pro- 
duced 50 votes in the Senate. We have 
100 Senators; we produced 50 votes. We 
did not produce a majority. We pro- 
duced 50 out of 100 votes, and the Vice 
President had to break that tie because 
not a single Member on the other side 
of the aisle—not one Republican in this 
body or the other body—voted for that 
deficit reduction package last year for 
various reasons. Some of them did not 
like the fact that it raised taxes on the 
wealthy. 

The point I am making is that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible at 
times, to get 60 votes when partisan 
politics are involved. 

So what did we do? We had the Vice 
President of the United States come up 
and sit in that chair and cast the vote 
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breaking the tie. Vice President GORE 
used to be a Member of the Senate, but 
he was not a Member of the Senate last 
year when he cast that tie-breaking 
vote. He was the Vice President of the 
United States. He is not a Member of 
the Senate. So we had to depend on the 
Vice President of the United States, 
who is the Presiding Officer over this 
body under the Constitution, but not a 
Member of this body. We had to depend 
upon him to get us across the line, and 
he just barely got us across. In other 
words, we got 51 votes out of 101 votes 
by having the Vice President. 

So do not let it be said that getting 
a three-fifths vote is always easy. It is 
not. It is not easy to get cloture al- 
ways. My good friend from Illinois, Mr. 
SIMON, will remember the stimulus 
package of last year. He and I sup- 
ported that stimulus package, but we 
were never able to get 60 votes to stop 
a filibuster on that stimulus package. 
Eight times I tried to get 60 votes when 
I was majority leader in the 100th Con- 
gress to invoke cloture on legislation 
dealing with campaign financing. I was 
not able to do it, eight times. Robert 
de Bruce, а king of Scotland in the 14th 
century, tried the 7th. He succeeded on 
the seventh time. ROBERT BYRD tried 
eight times and never succeeded. I 
knew that we would not produce that 
60 votes. So it is not always easy to 
produce a supermajority vote. 

AsIsaid last evening, and I shall em- 
phasize today, placing these new super- 
majority requirements into the Con- 
stitution is contrary to majority rule, 
and majority rule is a fundamental 
principle underlying our Constitution. 
It is а fundamental principle underly- 
ing a representative democracy. In a 
democracy, the majority rule. That is a 
basic undergirding principle in the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
amendment would violate that 
majoritarian principle. 

We have five instances in the Con- 
stitution in which there is a super- 
majority vote required. Article V of 
the Constitution provides for the 
amending of that organic document by 
a supermajority. The Constitution also 
requires а supermajority requirement 
to override а Presidential veto. It re- 
quires a supermajority vote in the Sen- 
ate to approve the ratification of trea- 
ties. It requires à supermajority in ei- 
ther House to expel a Member, and it 
requires a supermajority in the Senate 
to convict a President or any other 
Federal officer under an impeachment 
proceeding. 

Well, why can't we add another 
supermajority? That is what the distin- 
guished proponents of this amendment 
are saying: Why can't we add another 
one? 

Mr. President, there is a great dif- 
ference in the subject matter of the 
supermajorities that are required in 
the Constitution and the new super- 
majority that would be written into 
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the Constitution as a requirement 
under this amendment. Тһе super- 
majorities that are in the Constitution 
deal with matters concerning which, if 
the supermajority is not secured, then 
the status quo remains and the status 
quo is acceptable. If we do not get a 
supermajority in the Senate, two- 
thirds, to approve the ratification of a 
treaty, well, we just won't have that 
treaty. We will go on as we did before. 

If we do not get а supermajority in 
the Senate to convict a person who is 
impeached, well, things will go on as 
they were. The status quo will govern. 

If we do not get a supermajority to 
override a Presidential veto, the bill 
that he vetoed is back at the starting 
gate. We were unable to override his 
veto. We stick to the status quo. We 
Start all over again. We try again the 
next year to pass the bill. We have 
done that before—pass bills in succes- 
Sive Congresses, bills which were ve- 
toed but we came back and tried them 
again. So the status quo is acceptable. 

In the case of the expulsion of a 
Member, if we do not get the two- 
thirds, he or she remains a Member. 

The underlying status quo remains if 
we fail to get those supermajorities 
that are written into the Constitution. 
In the case of article V, that super- 
majority has its own rationale. If we 
cannot get two-thirds in both Houses 
to adopt a constitutional amendment, 
the rationale is self-explanatory. As to 
convicting an impeached officer, that 
two-thirds requirement is for the pro- 
tection of the checks and balances 
principle. Who would say that we 
should convict the President of the 
United States, the Chief Executive, by 
a majority vote? The framers did not 
believe it ought to be that easy. They 
were thinking about checks and bal- 
ances. 

It would be easy to rupture the 
checks and balances between the exec- 
utive and the legislative branches if 
the House could impeach a President 
and the Senate could convict him by a 
majority vote. Thus, there is a check- 
and-balance principle in that require- 
ment for a supermajority to convict 
the Chief Executive or any other execu- 
tive officer. The same exists with re- 
gard to impeaching Supreme Court 
members or other Federal courts. A 
two-thirds supermajority is required to 
convict. Again, that principle derives 
from the principle of checks and bal- 
ances in our Constitution. 

Now, we are talking about nailing 
into the Constitution a new super- 
majority requirement dealing with eco- 
nomic policy. Checks and balances are 
not involved. 

(Mr. DORGAN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BYRD. In this case, we are talk- 
ing about microeconomic policy when 
we talk about balancing the budget, 
whether we have to raise taxes, wheth- 
er we have to cut spending or have 
both. And we are talking also about a 
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circumstance that may be very desir- 
able at one time but very undesirable 
at another, a balanced budget at one 
time or another is desirable. But there 
are times when it is not desirable, as in 
the case of a recession. In the Еівеп- 
hower administration, the Eisenhower 
administration went quickly from a $3 
billion surplus to a $9 billion deficit. It 
did so within four quarters. And so 
there are times in a recession when a 
balanced budget is not needed or de- 
sired. 

On another day, I expect to talk 
about the power of the purse. I may 
wish to talk a little about English his- 
tory on that occasion. 

Today, I wish to make reference to a 
very great fear that I have, the fear 
being that if this amendment is adopt- 
ed and if it is ratified by the necessary 
three-fourths of the States, it will have 
the inevitable result of bringing the 
courts into the equation. 

Oh, you say, they will not come into 
it. They do not get into a political 
thicket. Well, it is not just that it isa 
thicket. It is a political thicket. But 
the courts in recent years have been 
showing a proclivity to get into those 
political thickets. 

We would have an amendment to the 
Constitution that says in section 1: 
Total outlays for any fiscal year shall 
not'"—no maybe, no perhaps—‘‘exceed 
total receipts for that fiscal year.“ 

No ifs, ands, or buts. 

Total outlays for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed total receipts for that fiscal year. 

I will pause right there. 

So the American people are going to 
be told we have balanced the budget 
now. We passed the balanced budget 
amendment. What a great day this is. 
We have at last now had the courage. 

I hear it said that we need courage to 
vote for this amendment. You talk 
about where courage is needed. You 
vote against this amendment. That 
takes courage. Vote for it. That is 
easy, because it sounds good. It does 
not raise one dime, not one thin dime, 
not one dime that has worn so thin you 
can almost see through it. Not one thin 
dime in taxes does it raise, nor does it 
cut one copper penny out of any pro- 
gram. How easy! 

Why had I not thought about it be- 
fore? My, what a great idea this is. We 
just adopt this little piece of paper. 

Where is that little piece of paper? 
Here it is. How easy that is. Adopt that 
little old piece of paper and you mean 
to tell me we are going to balance our 
Federal budget? Yes, sir, because this 
little piece of paper says so. Section 1: 

Total outlays for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed total receipts for that fiscal year. 

Well, let us see what another section 
says. 

Now, another section of this amend- 
ment says that Congress shall have the 
power—section 6 I believe it is—yes, 
section 6. All in this same little piece 
of paper. Section 6: 
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The Congress shall enforce and implement 
this article by appropriate legislation which 
may rely on estimates of outlays and re- 
ceipts. 

In the first section, we say: 

Total outlays for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed total receipts for that fiscal year. 

Section 6 says, well, we do not ex- 
actly mean what we say in section 1. 
Congress is going to have to enforce 
this by legislation, and it says, in sec- 
tion 6, no, we will not balance the 


budget. What we will do is balance the, 


estimates. We are going to balance the 
estimates. Section 1 says we are going 
to balance the budget. We are going to 
balance outlays and receipts to the 
penny. We go over to section 6. Well, 
we do not quite mean that. We need 
only to balance the estimates. 

"Congress shall enforce and imple- 
ment this article by appropriate legis- 
lation, which may rely on estimates“ 
estimates, estimates—''of outlays and 
receipts.” 

The Constitution does not say that a 
particular bill requires a different pro- 
cedure from any other bill, except it 
says that revenue bills shall start in 
the House. The House shall initiate 
revenue bills. That is the only in- 
stance, regarding bills, in which there 
is a difference in process required by 
the Constitution between the two bod- 
ies. Revenue bills shall be initiated in 
the other body, the House, but the Sen- 
ate may amend such bills, as in the 
case of other bills. 

We passed a crime bill in this body 
last year. It has not been enacted into 
law yet. But suppose in that crime bill 
there are certain receipts, or in the In- 
terior appropriation bill there are cer- 
tain fees collected from visiting parks 
or whatever. Wait a minute. When is a 
fee a fee, and a fee a tax? 

I have been reading about some dis- 
agreement between the President of 
the United States and CBO with re- 
spect to health care legislation. CBO 
says that an employer mandate would 
be a tax. The President says, oh, no, 
that would not be a tax. 

Now, as Alexander Pope said. Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?" 
Well, when we have a disagreement of 
that nature, and we have this amend- 
ment written into the Constitution, 
who is going to decide? The courts. The 
courts are going to decide. Why? Be- 
cause the Constitution is law. It is 
positive law. It will trump any other 
law passed by the Congress, any law. 
The Constitution is the supreme law. 
And judges, Federal and State, take an 
oath to uphold that Constitution. 

While they may sometimes find ways 
to avoid getting into thickets dealing 
with some political questions, one 
thing they will not avoid is the aggran- 
dizement of power by one branch over 
another. They are sworn to uphold the 
law, the law being the Constitution. 
And it is the responsibility of the 
judges to interpret the law. With this 
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amendment to the Constitution, the 
courts will become an active player. 
When the judicial branch gets involved 
in taxation and appropriations, then 
my friend, Mr. SIMON, who spoke about 
“taxation without гергевепбабіоп,” 
you will have it. When unelected 
judges, who are appointed for life, get 
into that matter, you will have tax- 
ation without representation. The peo- 
ple would say, who elected those judges 
to impose taxes on us? 

So a citizen, or a group that has 
standing would go into the court and 
say, well, this park fee is a tax, or the 
money generated in this crime bill, 
that is a tax. And under this new 
amendment to the Constitution, bills 
raising revenues are required to have a 
majority of the whole membership of 
both bodies. That crime bill did not 
have such a majority. Moreover, they 
would allege, if it were the case, that 
the Crime bill—which raises revenues— 
did not start in the House where the 
constitution says revenue bills shall 
begin. It started in the Senate. More- 
over, it did not have the Constitutional 
majority of 51 percent of the whole 
membership of both Houses. So, Mr. 
Judge, this bill that imposes this tax 
on me is not constitutional. Section 7 
of article I of the Constitution says 
revenue bills are to be initiated in the 
House. Well, I think the judges would 
have to agree. 

In some instances, the President's 
advisers would say, well, now, Mr. 
President, section 1 of this new amend- 
ment that has been riveted into the 
Constitution states that outlays shall 
not exceed receipts. Those men and 
women up on the Hill, they argued, 
they went around and around on the 
head of à pin, but they have not acted 
to bring outlays and receipts into bal- 
ance. They have not lived up to the 
Constitution. Therefore, it is incum- 
bent upon you because you have the 
sign on your desk, Mr. President, “Тһе 
Buck Stops Here." You should impound 
moneys. 

Oh, the President might say, ''I can- 
not do that. Don't you remember the 
Budget Impoundment Act of 1974? 'That 
says I cannot impound money.“ 

Oh, but, Mr. President, his advisors 
would respond, the Constitution is the 
supreme law. This new provision in the 
Constitution trumps the 1974 act. You 
have a responsibility to uphold this 
Constitution. So you should impound 
the funds. 

Heretofore, the President's advisors 
have said that he had inherent powers 
as Commander in Chief to impound or 
to exercise a line-item veto or to re- 
scind. They will no longer make that 
argument. They will say that the new 
constitutional amendment gives him 
that power. 

So, the President may order the So- 
cial Security Commissioner not to send 
out the Social Security checks or to re- 
duce the payments in order to bring 
outlays and receipts into balance. 
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He may also decide to include veter- 
ans' compensation checks, or to close 
down a number of veterans hospitals, 
or whatever. A recipient of Social Se- 
curity payments will say, "By law, I 
am entitled to have the full payment I 
have been used to getting. And look at 
my new check here. It has been reduced 
20 percent, or 10 percent, or whatever. I 
want what is due те.” 

Therefore, the courts may order Con- 
gress to raise taxes. Taxation without 
representation? Yes. We fought one war 
over the principle of taxation without 
representation." We may have to fight 
another one. 

The courts, the most ill-suited 
branch of the Government, get into the 
complex matter of balancing budgets— 
deciding what constitutes an “outlay” 
ог a receipt, what is off budget," 
what is “оп budget." The courts are 
most ill-suited for that. They are not 
equipped to do that. Those are ques- 
tions meant to be left to the elected 
representatives of the people. 

Judges do not stay in contact with 
the people, as do politicians in Con- 
gress. They are not like the itinerant 
justices in the time of Henry I, who 
reigned in England until 1135, or Henry 
II, who reigned from 1154 to 1189. Henry 
II increased the number of itinerant 
justices from the curia regis who went 
out into the shires in the country and 
held court. He also increased the num- 
ber of writs, because that was addi- 
tional money for the crown. 

Members of the Federal and State 
courts, honorable though they be, are 
not equipped for that job. They are 
very ill-suited. But, this amendment 
places, ultimately, the most ill- 
equipped, ill-prepared branch of the 
Government in charge of balancing the 
Federal budget. I am very, very con- 
cerned about that. 

We have been quoting Hamilton and 
Jefferson and Madison and George 
Washington. Well, Hamilton was con- 
servative. He liked the idea of having a 
strong Executive. He was one of the 39 
signatories of the Constitution. What 
did he say in the Federalist Papers, No. 
78? Hamilton and Jay and Madison de- 
cided that in the State of New York 
they would need to write essays that 
appeared in various papers in New 
York State in support of the Constitu- 
tion. The vote was going to be very 
close in New York on ratifying the 
Constitution. In Federalist 78, Hamil- 
ton said: 

The executive not only dispenses the hon- 
ors but holds the sword of the community. 
The legislature not only commands the purse 
but prescribes the rules by which the duties 
and rights of every citizen are to be regu- 
lated. The judiciary, on the contrary, has no 


influence over either the sword or the purse 
* * * 


The judiciary is, beyond comparison, the 
weakest of the three departments of power. 

That is not ROBERT C. BYRD talking. 
That is not the owner of the little dog 
Bily Byrd talking. It is Alexander 
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Hamilton. What did he say? He said the 
judiciary is, beyond comparison, the 
weakest of the three departments of 
power. 

What would this amendment to the 
Constitution do to Hamilton's pre- 
Scribed role as set forth in Federalist 
No. 78? It would stand it on its head 
and it would place into the hands of 
that so-called weakest of the three de- 
partments of power the most complex 
matters involving fiscal and budgetary 
policy, which were intended to be left 
in the hands of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. It should give every 
Senator cause for concern. A case in 
West Virginia would be proceeding at a 
certain pace; there would be а case in 
Illinois proceeding at а different pace; 
there would be а case in North Dakota 
proceeding at a different pace. When 
one considers all of the things that 
happen in court cases—discovery, argu- 
ments, appeals, and on and on—one can 
understand that those cases, once they 
are finally decided, may be different in 
their rationale, different in their re- 
sults, and it may take years to decide 
questions that were intended to be de- 
bated and acted upon in Congress with- 
in a few weeks or months. 

Talk about a mare's nest of confu- 
sion; talk about opening a Pandora's 
box—you have it here. 

Do we want, ultimately, nine black- 
robed judges ordering tax increases? 

Oh, you think it will not be done? 
Well, just ask former Senator Thomas 
Eagleton of Missouri if it can be done. 
He will tell you to look up the case of 
Missouri versus Jenkins. It is possible 
under this amendment. 

This amendment will damage the leg- 
islative branch, and I will have more to 
say about that at another time. 

Mr. CONRAD. Will the Senator yield 
for a question on the point the Senator 
is making? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, just in one moment, 
then I will yield. Let me finish my sen- 
tence. 

This wil damage the courts. What 
will be the credibility of the courts? 
How much respect are the people going 
to have for black-robed justices who re- 
quire the legislative branch to raise 
taxes; unelected justices? Their deci- 
sions would meet with cynicism if they 
began to order tax increases and fund- 
ing cuts to enforce this amendment. 

The judiciary is going to be irrep- 
arably harmed, the executive will be 
harmed, and the legislative branch will 
be harmed. 

I hope that Senators will not look 
upon this vote as a throwaway vote or 
as a vote for which they can escape re- 
sponsibility. They are going to be sad- 
dled with а heavy responsibility if this 
amendment is ever adopted. 

Yes, I am glad to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. CONRAD. I have been following 
this debate very carefully. I have found 
that one of the concerns I have about 
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the amendment that is before us tracks 
very closely with the concern that has 
been outlined by the President pro 
tempore with respect to the question of 
the courts becoming involved. 

One of the things I have thought 
about is, as you examine how the 
courts handle issues of this complexity, 
it is conceivable to me that under the 
provisions we have provided in this 
amendment we might wind up having a 
determination of the fiscal 1994 budget 
in 1995. 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONRAD. I think it would be 
most unwise to have a situation in 
which the courts would have the final 
power of the purse, perhaps not to de- 
cide by line item the budgets of the 
United States, but as the Senator from 
West Virginia points out, they might 
find themselves in a position of order- 
ing across-the-board cuts, they might 
be in the position of ordering across- 
the-board tax increases. Is that not 
conceivable? 

Mr. BYRD. Indubitably; absolutely. 

May I say that as the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and as 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Department of 
the Interior, I have found in my experi- 
ence that in order to stay under the 
caps, in order to stay within the alloca- 
tions of my subcommittee, the easiest 
way to do that and, as a matter of fact, 
the only practical way to do it is to 
have an across-the-board cut. 

The courts may say. Make it across 
the board." Then-who says Social Secu- 
rity cuts will not result? Who says that 
veterans compensation payments will 
not be cut? They can all be cut under 
this amendment. 

Finally, let me say—then I will yield 
again—no agency, no department, no 
program, no activity of the Federal 
Government will be immune from 
being cut—defense, domestic discre- 
tionary, entitlements; everything ex- 
cept interest on the debt. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CONRAD. Is it the case in the 
legal matter that involved the State of 
Missouri that the Federal courts or- 
dered tax increases for the purposes of 
schools? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. It involved a civil 
rights matter in the educational field. 
The Supreme Court ruled that tax in- 
creases could be required of a school 
district. And the Court reserved to the 
Court itself the ground of levying that 
tax if necessary. 

Mr. CONRAD. Of course, no one ever 
elected any judge or, for that matter, 
selected any judge for the purpose of 
making budget determinations in the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely not. 

And judicial nominees, when they 
come up before the Senate, do not want 
to answer a question on this or that. If 
you ask them how they feel about cap- 
ital punishment, they do not want to 
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answer the question because they may 
have to render a decision on it. 

"Now, what is your position, Mr. 
Nominee, when it comes to imposing 
taxes in order to enforce section 1 of 
this new amendment?" 

“Well, I might have а case come be- 
fore me." 

I daresay, if this amendment is 
agreed to, I would be very reluctant to 
support any judicial nominee who does 
not indicate to me, one way or another, 
before I vote, how he is going to stand 
on this matter. 

Mr. CONRAD. If I could I inquire fur- 
ther, I must say I share the Senator's 
concern about involving the courts. I 
think that would be most unwise. It 
would dramatically change what our 
forefathers handed to us in terms of а 
constitutional document, the separa- 
tion of powers which is fundamental to 
the success we have enjoyed for 200 
years in this country. 

Is it conceivable to the Senator that 
there is any perfecting amendment 
that could be offered to the legislation 
before us that would take the courts 
out as the final arbiter? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, it is conceivable. I 
think it would have to be offered to the 
amendment rather than at such time 
as the matter comes back to the Con- 
gress to be resolved by legislation. Be- 
cause if it were put into legislation, 
then that would probably be unconsti- 
tutional in view of the fact that this 
constitutional amendment did not au- 
thorize it. 

Yes, I think that would be conceiv- 
able. 

Mr. CONRAD. Could I ask one other 
question, and that is on the previous 
chart with respect to section 6. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me again respond to 
this question before we go to another. 

Yes, in this constitutional amend- 
ment we could include a provision that 
would preclude the Federal and State 
courts from any such involvement here 
or we could lay down certain limita- 
tions. 

But, Mr. President, as Chief Justice 
John Marshall said, Let us not forget 
that we are expounding a Constitu- 
tion." 

Let us not forget, if I may para- 
phrase, that we are amending а Con- 
stitution. 

Now, to have an amendment here 
limiting the courts and precluding the 
courts from becoming involved, would 
only deal with half of the problem. It 
does not keep the Executive from exer- 
cising the power of the purse. If the 
courts cannot intervene, it only in- 
creases the likelihood that the Presi- 
dent himself will take the bull by the 
horns and say, “I will impound these 
funds. I will line item this out. I will 
rescind this and this and this and 
this," and, as a result, the President 
acquires a control over the purse that 
he does not have in the Constitution 
that has come down to us. Con- 
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sequently, I would consider that as 
mortal a danger to the separation of 
powers and checks and balances as if 
the courts intervened. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Let me continue to yield 
to this Senator first. 

Mr. CONRAD. If I might go to the 
second question, because section 6 also 
is a great concern to this Senator. It is 
a concern to me because the language 
says, the Congress shall enforce and 
implement this article by appropriate 
legislation, which may rely on esti- 
mates of outlays and receipts." I would 
like to inquire of the Senator, does 
that not put us back much in the con- 
dition that we faced with respect to 
Gramm-Rudman that held out the 
promise of a process which would lead 
us to a balanced budget over a 5-year 
period? What we found was there was a 
gigantic loophole in that legislation. 
The loophole was you could base it on 
estimates or projections. And we got 
“Rosie Scenario." 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. CONRAD. Good old Rosie Sce- 
nario," in which every year we were 
presented with estimates that simply 
overestimated revenue, underestimated 
expenditures. And for the purposes of 
meeting the requirements of the legis- 
lation, once we had passed through the 
budget cycle and met the projections, 
we had done the job. And of course the 
result was the deficit grew geometri- 
cally. 

Does that not subject us to the same 
danger with section 6 of this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD. It does. But in that in- 
stance we were finding a way around a 
statute. Here we are finding a way 
around the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In section 1 we say outlays shall not 
exceed receipts. In section 6 it says, oh, 
well, we do not really mean that. Con- 
gress shall enforce and implement this 
article by appropriate legislation 
* * *" which will balance—not the 
budget, not balance outlays and re- 
ceipts, actual outlays and receipts be- 
cause they can only be balanced after 
the close of the fiscal year, and I mean 
a few weeks after the close of the fiscal 
year, because it is only then that we 
really understand what the outlays and 
receipts are—but this will say we do 
not really have to balance the budget, 
we can just balance the estimates of 
outlays and receipts. And we have seen 
what happens when we deal with esti- 
mates. 

Mr. CONRAD. And, perhaps, not de- 
livering the promised result at all? 

Mr. BYRD. Not delivering the prom- 
ised result at all. 

Let me cite to the Senator what the 
committee report says, the Judiciary 
Committee report. When it reported 
this amendment to the Senate it also 
submitted its report on the amend- 
ment. So here is a chart titled, "What 
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Does Section 6 Mean?" That is the sec- 
tion we were just talking about, which 
allows the Congress to balance the esti- 
mates, which is not what the people 
are being told at all. Those estimates 
may be off by billions of dollars—tens 
of billions of dollars. 

Mr. CONRAD. And have been in the 
past. 

Mr. BYRD. And they have been in the 
past. We have never seen any esti- 
mate—and this is not the fault of the 
CBO or the OMB. It is just impossible. 
Only God—only God—and He is not 
being called upon in this debate, He is 
not going to be asked by the courts—— 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, he is. 

Mr. BYRD. Only God can say, prior 
to the end of a fiscal year, what the 
outlays are finally going to be and 
what the receipts are going to be. 

What does section 6 mean, then? The 
Judiciary Committee reported this 
constitutional amendment which says 
two things, balance the outlays and re- 
ceipts in section 1; balance the esti- 
mates of outlays and receipts in sec- 
tion 6. 

So there has to be some explanation. 
Well, what does section 6 mean? Read- 
ing from the report. 

This provision gives Congress an ap- 
propriate degree of flexibility * * *” 
Section 1 did not give—— 

Mr. CONRAD. Any flexibility. 

Mr. BYRD. Any flexibility. But This 
provision gives Congress an appro- 
priate degree of flexibility * * *" What 
is an appropriate degree? * * in 
fashioning necessary implementing 
legislation. For example, Congress 
could use estimates of receipts or out- 
lays at the beginning of the fiscal year 
to determine whether the balanced 
budget requirement of section 1 would 
be satisfied, so long as the estimates 
were reasonable * * What does that 
mean? "* * * so long as the estimates 
were reasonable and made in good 
faith." 

Again, let me refer to the all-know- 
ing, omniscient, omnipresent, omnipo- 
tent God. Only God knows what we are 
saying—what is in good faith. I cannot 
tell whether the Senator is acting in 
good faith. He does not know whether I 
am acting or speak in good faith. But 
so long as they are reasonable and 
made in good faith, Congress, then, 
could say that the requirement is satis- 
fied. 

"In addition, Congress could decide 
that a deficit caused by a temporary, 
self-correcting drop in receipts or in- 
crease in outlays during the fiscal year 
would not violate the article." So Con- 
gress can say that the article is not 
violated. Congress could say that it is 
all right to violate it. 

“Similarly, Congress could state that 
very small or negligible deviations 
from а balanced budget would not rep- 
resent а violation of section 1." How 
much is small? In а budget this year of 
$1.474 trillion, how much is small? 
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Fifty billion dollars? Five billion dol- 
lars? Ten billion dollars? 

Fifty billion dollars would be small 
in a $1.474 trilion budget. That is 
small, is it not? Fifty billion dollars is 
small? It only constitutes 3.3 percent of 
total budget. That is small. 

We have given you one way to get 
around this. We have given you two 
ways. We have given you three ways. 
Here is another way. 

"If an excess of outlays over receipts 
were to occur, Congress can require 
that any shortfall must be made up 
during the following fiscal year." So 
you can just roll it over. 

Suppose the following fiscal year 
there is à shortfall? Then we merely 
compound the problems in that subse- 
quent year by rolling over the shortfall 
in the preceding year. So the commit- 
tee report itself anticipates that the 
budget will not be balanced. 

Mr. CONRAD. Might I just pursue 
this a bit further and ask the Senator 
if, in fact, this would not appear to be 
ripe for further court intervention? 
'That is, what is reasonable? What is in 
good faith? What represents very 
small, or negligible deviations? Would 
any citizen have standing to go to the 
courts to question whether or not what 
was adopted by the Congress гер- 
resented, in fact, a constitutionally ac- 
ceptable definition of reasonable good 
faith? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think that the 
standing would necessarily be a major 
problem in a matter of this kind. Some 
citizens or groups or Members of Con- 
gress themselves might have standing. 

The point is that somebody some- 
where will find a reason to go into 
court, and the courts will take that 
case. They will take that case. As one 
who used to play a few tunes on the fid- 
dle, there was а tune called the Fid- 
dler's Dream." This amendment is the 
lawyer's dream, the litigator’s dream. 
You talk about improving the econ- 
omy. This amendment will really im- 
prove the economy insofar as litigators 
and lawyers are concerned. A lawyer's 
dream. Yes. 

Mr. CONRAD. In fact, we might have 
a whole budget section over at the Su- 
preme Court. You might see an exodus 
of the budget experts on Capitol Hill. 
We would be in a contest with our 
courts now to have their own budget 
experts. 

If I can make one further inquiry, 
and that is with respect to what States 
that have a balanced budget amend- 
ment do to avoid or evade the require- 
ments of a balanced budget amend- 
ment. 

I would be interested in the perspec- 
tive of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee on what States do. I 
just had a conversation with a fellow 
Senator from another State who said 
in his State they have a balanced budg- 
et amendment but they get around it 
by having off-budget items in which 
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they go to a taxing district, or some 
other district that is permitted to issue 
bonds, to take on debt and then they 
service that debt by having payments 
made to that other entity. It is not 
State government strictly speaking. 
By that artifice, they avoid the re- 
quirements of a State balanced budget 
amendment. 

In fact, I just read last night a study 
that indicated the vast majority of 
States that had a balanced budget 
amendment in fiscal year 1991 actually 
spent more than they took in. In other 
words, the vast majority found ways 
around the balanced budget require- 
ments they have in their own Constitu- 
tions by this method of taking things 
off budget, by shifting the timing of 
spending and by other artifices that 
they have creatively, I might say, con- 
jured up. Is it the Senator’s under- 
standing that is the case with respect 
to States? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, that is my under- 
standing. The States—most of them— 
operate on two budgets: An operating 
budget and a capital budget. The cap- 
ital budgets do not have to be balanced 
and most of the time probably not bal- 
anced, and the operating budgets are 
not always balanced either. States do 
resort to various gimmicks. 

In addition, the States are unlike the 
Federal Government. Just lay down 
the constitution of the State of West 
Virginia and compare that constitution 
with the Federal Constitution. In the 
first place, the constitution of West 
Virginia would be about seven or eight 
times longer than the Federal Con- 
stitution. It goes into all kinds of de- 
tail. 

In the second place, the constitution 
of West Virginia does not have to deal 
with the common defense, the common 
welfare of this country, national eco- 
nomic policy, international relations, 
treaties with other countries, inter- 
state and foreign commerce, the rais- 
ing and supporting of armies, the pro- 
viding and maintaining of navies. 
States do not have those things to 
worry about. 

They do resort to all kinds of ways. 
They put items off budget or they will 
mandate the counties or the munici- 
palities to carry out some function or 
program; thus, it does not show up as 
an outlay on their budget. The Federal 
Government will resort to the same 
thing if this is ever included in the 
Constitution; it will be. And then what 
happens? The lack of confidence that 
the American people have today, the 
cynicism that is prevalent throughout 
this country will be increased 
manyfold because they will see that 
those Senators did not really mean 
what they said when they adopted this 
constitutional amendment. They did 
not balance the budget. 

What did they say? They said it is all 
right to balance the estimates. What 
did they say? Who will enforce it? This 
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amendment says that the Congress 
shall enforce it. Well, that is where it 
is right now. My friend, Мг. SIMON, in 
essence says: “These Senators get 
around these statutes; they play games 
with the statutes; they will amend the 
statutes; they will say one thing on 
Gramm-Rudman and the next year 
they will change that statute and 
make it say something else. So we have 
to have something to force us," Sen- 
ator SIMON says, and other Senators 
who are supporting this amendment 
say, We have something to force us, 
we have to have this little piece of 
paper here to force us, to give us the 
courage, because otherwise we Sen- 
ators play games. But if we get this 
constitutional amendment, we know 
we cannot play games." 

What makes you think so? The 
amendment itself says that Congress 
shall enforce through appropriate legis- 
lation, through statutes which can be 
amended by us weaklings who need this 
piece of paper to be strong. Why take 7 
years to say—the old tune: 7 years with 
the wrong woman. Here we are going to 
have 7 years sending this amendment 
out to the people to be ratified by their 
legislatures and after all that time, it 
comes right back here, where it is now; 
here among we Senators who cannot be 
trusted, who do not have the courage, 
who do not have the backbone, who do 
not have the spine; we will get around 
statutes, but the amendment says that 
is how it is going to be done, enforced 
by the Congress through appropriate 
legislation. 

Mr. CONRAD. Can I ask, is there any 
way, in the Senator's judgment, that 
using estimates, which I think at least 
some of us see as the Achille's heel of 
what is before us because of our experi- 
ence, bitter experience, with Gramm- 
Rudman which held out so much prom- 
ise to the American people and failed 
so completely, is there any way in the 
Senator's judgment that that defect 
could be corrected and be workable? 

Mr. BYRD. If this balance is done on 
the basis of estimates, there is no esti- 
mate that will ever be accurate. 

Mr. CONRAD. In fact, this would en- 
courage inaccurate estimates? 

Mr. BYRD. It would encourage inac- 
curate estimates, and all of the esti- 
mates going over the past 10 or 12 
years, as I showed on the chart earlier, 
are off. Some revenue estimates are 
overly optimistic, others are not. Some 
outlay estimates are overly optimistic, 
others are not. The point being that 
they are always off, one way or the 
other. To depend upon estimates is a 
very weak reed upon which to lean. 

So the people are going to be cha- 
grined and disappointed. We are being 
given wiggle room, may I point out to 
the Senator, when we can use esti- 
mates, when the Congress can use esti- 
mates under section 2. The President is 
not being given that wiggle room. 
There is a section in this amendment 
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which says that the President shall 
send up a balanced budget. It does not 
say anything about using estimates. 

So the President is being ordered to 
do something that is far different from 
what his responsibilities are under the 
Constitution. He is being ordered to 
say, whether you like it or not or 
whether you believe it or not, you have 
to send up a balanced budget. 

Now, from time to time around here 
some of us have voted the President 
should send up a balanced budget. The 
truth of the matter is we played poli- 
tics when we did that. We tried to 
point out no President has ever sent up 
a balanced budget in the last several 
years, so we played politics. Well, that 
was a statute. This is the Constitution. 
This amendment says the President 
cannot send up what he believes is an 
honest budget because if he exercises 
honesty and truth, he is going to have 
to point out the budget is not going to 
be balanced. But he is ordered here to 
send up a balanced budget, a budget in 
which the outlays will not exceed re- 
ceipts. 

Suppose the President believes that 
the economic situation is such that 
there needs to be an unbalanced budg- 
et; there is a recession coming on and 
it will get worse if he does not exercise 
the countercyclical fiscal tool that has 
been available to him. 

So he may think he ought to send up 
an unbalanced budget, but he is going 
to be ordered by this amendment not 
to do that. Send up a balanced budget 
in which the outlays do not exceed re- 
ceipts. That is going to damage the 
President. It is going to make him a 
weaker President, and it will do that 
harm to the checks and balances and 
separation of powers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. CONRAD. I thank the Senator 
for his answers. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SIMON. Will my colleague from 
West Virginia yield for 60 seconds, 
charge it to my time, to also respond 
to my friend from North Dakota? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. Yes, I will be happy 


to. 

Mr. SIMON. And I will get into the 
court matter on my time. But the re- 
ality is you have to have some form of 
estimates. And the way that becomes 
tough—in fact, according to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, too tough—is 
it takes a three-fifths majority to in- 
crease the debt limit. So we cannot 
play games on this matter of esti- 
mates. We are going to have to be real- 
istic. And I think that balance is a 
good one in this amendment. 

Mr. CONRAD. Might I inquire on the 
Senator's time? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I did not 
mean to be taking the floor from Sen- 
ator BYRD. 

Mr. BYRD. That is quite all right. 

Does the Senator have a question? 

Mr. CONRAD. I do. I would not want 
it to come off the time of the Senator 
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from West Virginia. I really have a 
question for the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BYRD. I will yield my time for 
the Senator to ask the question. The 
Senator from Illinois may answer it on 
his own time or he can use my time, 
too. 

Mr. SIMON. I will answer it on my 
own time, yes. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. CONRAD. The great concern I 
have—and the Senator from Illinois 
has been a great ally on the Senate 
Budget Committee. We have been two 
who have tried to push for reduced defi- 
cits in the period that we have served 
on that committee together. I just say 
to him, one of the great concerns I 
have is what appears to be reasonable 
on its face, when turned into what we 
deal with in the budget process, be- 
comes quite different, and that is when 
you rely on estimates there is so much 
room for monkey business. And we 
have experienced it. 

With Gramm-Rudman, every year— 
every year—they would send us a budg- 
et that was a total fiction because we 
knew the estimates that were behind 
the numbers were false. We knew that 
they were Rosie Scenario" with re- 
spect to interest rates, with respect to 
economic growth, with respect to un- 
employment. So what appeared to be 
something that was in compliance was, 
in fact, an absolute fiction and did 
nothing more than mislead the Amer- 
ican people that somehow we were on а 
course that was going to deliver deficit 
reduction, and instead resulted in dra- 
matic increases in the deficits. 

I am very worried that we have the 
same prospect here. 

We talk about the debt limit. Let me 
just say that with respect to the debt 
limit, when you get to the crunch, the 
question then becomes to every Mem- 
ber in this body, are you going to shut 
down the Federal Government? Over 
and over I have been in the position of 
wanting to stand up and say, ‘‘No, fili- 
buster a debt limit, stop it dead in its 
tracks." And every time my staff 
comes іп and says, Senator, if we do 
that, you shut down the Federal Gov- 
ernment. You keep the Social Security 
checks from going to your grand- 
parents. You stop the person from get- 
ting Medicare that is in a life-threaten- 
ing situation. You shut down the func- 
tioning of America.“ 

So I really wonder at the end of the 
day if we have really accomplished 
what we think. 

Mr. SIMON. If I may respond, first, 
this changes the dimensions of what 
you do in the Budget Committee. We 
are not dealing simply with a statute. 
The Senator and I took an oath when 
we stood up there to protect the Con- 
stitution. This is now part of the Con- 
stitution. And when we put that budget 
together, we know we are not dealing 
with a statutory thing. We are dealing 
with requirements that are tough. 
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There is no question it is tough. The 
Senator from West Virginia said it is 
tough. 

But that, I think, will force reality 
onto us. It does not mean we are al- 
ways going to guess right. The Senator 
from West Virginia is absolutely cor- 
rect. It is difficult. But I think there 
will be a different tone of reality in the 
Budget Committee with this kind of 
provision in the Constitution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I say 
to my friend from North Dakota, the 
Senators who are elected today are 
supposed to understand reality and 
what it means. When we write this 
amendment into the Constitution, who 
is going to decide what reality is? 
Under section 6, the Congress, Sen- 
ators, House Members, are going to leg- 
islate. They are going to implement 
this amendment by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

Now, I hope to be around here, and I 
expect to be, if it is the good Lord’s 
will—and I am running again this year 
so I expect and hope that it will be the 
people’s will of West Virginia. What is 
there in this little piece of paper, this 
is a constitutional amendment we are 
debating, what is there in this piece of 
paper that will enable me to under- 
stand reality more than I understand it 
now? What is there in this piece of 
paper that will make me face up to re- 
ality more in the year 1999 or the year 
2000, or the year 2001 than today? 

This is the philosopher’s stone, my 
friend would say. This is the magic po- 
tion. This is the silver bullet. Somehow 
or other we will understand reality 
more. Somehow or other we are going 
to have more courage in 1999. Somehow 
or other we are going to be forced to 
face up to reality. 

It is somewhat ironic for me to think 
that that little bit of paper is going to 
make any difference, when it is the 
same people who are managing the 
budget and fiscal budget in this body 
today who are going to be managing it 
in 1999. Maybe not to the individual, 
but the same group of people. 

So let me on this point read these ex- 
cerpts from testimony before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the hearings 
on the balanced budget amendment. 
Gimmicks will occur. Stanley 
Collander, director of Federal budget 
policy of Price Waterhouse testified as 
follows: 

The reason a constitutional amend- 
ment will fare no better than a deficit 
elimination state is that there are too 
many ways for the seemingly straight- 
forward balanced budget requirement 
to be avoided, circumvented, and 
evaded. 

Of all the gimmicks that would be 
used to thwart the amendment's goal, 
Mr. Collander concentrated on 5. The 
first one he called ‘‘the return of the 
‘Rosie Scenario.“ 

The Senator from North Dakota re- 
ferred to Rosie“ a little earlier, so 
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“Rosie Scenario." The first one Mr. 
Collander called the return of the 
“Rosie Scenario." That is the use of 
overly optimistic economic assump- 
tions such as occurred during President 
Reagan’s presidency under OMB Direc- 
tor Stockman. 

Second, he, meaning Mr. Collander, 
cited the likely tactic of changes in ac- 
counting so that outlays would be 
pushed into future years. An example 
would be a return to more costly leases 
by the Federal Government of its 
buildings and equipment in order to 
avoid the larger outlays that would 
occur from purchasing these items. 

Third, shifting of revenues and out- 
lays from one year to the next in order 
to avoid a deficit, delayed obligations, 
a method already used in the budget, 
one which Senator BYRD fights against. 

Fourth, Mr. Collander says one of the 
biggest gimmicks would be for the Fed- 
eral Government to do things through 
regulations or mandates rather than 
through spending or taxing. A strong 
incentive would exist to mandate that 
State or local government or busi- 
nesses do certain things rather than 
the Federal Government spending its 
dollars for foregoing revenues to ac- 
complish the same ends. 

Five, would be the gimmicks of sell- 
ing Government assets. They, for ex- 
ample, would involve sale of our na- 
tional parks to private developers and 
then leasing them back. This would 
allow revenues to go up and thereby 
help meet the balanced budget require- 
ment. 

Mr. Collander is pointing out the 
gimmicks that will occur. Yes, in an- 
swer to the question of the Senator 
from North Dakota, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will resort to gimmicks. And 
it will mandate to the States—and the 
Governors of the States are already 
screaming about the Federal mandates. 
Well, just wait until this amendment 
becomes a piece of that great docu- 
ment, the Constitution of the United 
States, and see how the Federal Gov- 
ernment mandates the States to fund 
this program or that program, Medic- 
aid, whatever. The Federal Govern- 
ment will use the same gimmicks that 
the States use. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
asked me to yield. I would be happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will yield, 
I was concerned. 

Mr. BYRD. I will be glad to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator would, I 
would like to speak for just a few min- 
utes on the points the distinguished 
Senator made. 

Mr. BYRD. I would be happy to yield 
the floor. I thank the Senators for 
their patience, and I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for his questions. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my dear col- 
league from West Virginia and appre- 
ciate the comments that he has made. 
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I also appreciate my colleague from 
North Dakota and his concern about 
this amendment because we are all 
concerned. We want to do what is right 
here. We want to get our country back 
in order and get spending under con- 
trol. 

But on a couple of legal matters, I 
think it would be well if I addressed 
them for just a few minutes because he 
has raised some very interesting ques- 
tions, and others have raised the con- 
cern that the balanced budget amend- 
ment will give the courts the power 
and authority to raise taxes. 

The concern, I believe, lies in regard 
to a recent Supreme Court decision, 
Missouri versus Jenkins. In that case, 
in 1990, the Court in essence approved a 
lower court remedial remedy of order- 
ing local, State, or county political 
subdivisions to raise taxes in order to 
support a court-ordered school desegre- 
gation order. 

That is what happened in that case. 
Intentional segregation in violation of 
the 14th amendment’s equal protection 
clause had been found in the lower 
court in a prior case against the school 
district. So there was, in effect, inten- 
tional segregation found by the lower 
court. 

The question the distinguished Sen- 
ator, it seems to me, has raised is 
would this balanced budget amendment 
allow a Federal court to order Congress 
to raise taxes to reduce the budget? I 
think the answer is clearly no. For in- 
stance, I would just say first, Jenkins 
is а 14th amendment case. Under 14th 
amendment jurisprudence, Federal 
courts may issue remedial relief 
against the States. However, the 14th 
amendment does not apply to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So, literally, that is why they can do 
it in that case. I do not agree with 
what they did in that case. I think it is 
a horrendously bad decision. But that 
would not be a precedent pursuant to 
which courts would be able to force 
Federal taxation through the courts on 
the American people pursuant to this 
balanced budget amendment. That is 
No. 1. 

Second, Congress cannot be a party 
defendant. In order for taxes to be 
raised, Congress would have to be a 
named defendant, and in this case, of 
course, it could not be. Presumably, 
suits to enforce the balanced budget 
amendment would arise when an offi- 
cial or agency of the executive branch 
seeks to enforce or administer a stat- 
ute whose funding is in question in 
light of the balanced budget amend- 
ment. 

I would point out the Riegle у. Ғей- 
eral Open Market Committee case, 
which said. When a plaintiff alleges 
injury by unconstitutional action 
taken pursuant to a statute, his proper 
defendants are those acting under the 
law—and not the legislators which en- 
acted the statute.’’ And the court cited 
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Marbury versus Madison as a precedent 
in making that decision. 

The executive branch official, how- 
ever, cannot be ordered to raise taxes, 
because he or she does not have the au- 
thority to do so. So there is no way 
that the Supreme Court is going to 
order the payment of taxes. And the 
Jenkins case is distinguished because 
of the 14th amendment. 

Finally, under section 6 of the bal- 
anced budget amendment, which is the 
enforcement mechanism, Congress can 
limit the type of relief granted by Fed- 
eral courts to declaratory judgments 
and thereby limit court intrusiveness 
into the budget process. This authority 
arises out of article III's delegation to 
Congress to power define and limit the 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal 
courts. 

Having said all of that, let me just 
mention that there is much more that 
can be said on the role of the Federal 
courts that would make it very clear 
that there is just no way that they are 
going to be able to impose taxes based 
upon this particular amendment. 

But I want to bring to the attention 
of my dear friend from North Dakota 
that we are working on an amendment 
right now, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, others, and myself, with 
Members of the House. The problem 
with the balanced budget amendment 
is getting a consensus, and a constitu- 
tional consensus at that. If any of us 
could write it just exactly the way we 
want to, it might be different in one or 
two respects. But we are talking about 
а consensus amendment that has to get 
& two-thirds vote, and it has to be bi- 
partisan. We have to work together on 
it. In this case, we have to have Repub- 
licans in order to get this passed. And 
probably a majority of those who vote 
for it will be Republican because it has 
always been an effort on our side. 

But to make a long story short, we 
Republicans cannot pass the amend- 
ment by ourselves, and neither can any 
Democrats do it by themselves. So 
what we are trying to do is accommo- 
date our colleagues, like the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, 
by finding language that will resolve 
this problem in their minds even 
though all of the law on the books flies 
in the face of the Supreme Court exer- 
cising  jurisdiction—unwise  jurisdic- 
tion—in these matters. 

In order for courts to exercise juris- 
diction, they would have to meet three 
standards that they themselves have 
set up. They would have to find stand- 
ing, and you cannot find any case that 
would show they would grant standing 
in this type of case. They would have 
to find justiciability. And they would 
have to avoid “political questions." 
They cannot get by all three of those. 
They know it, we know it, and anybody 
who studies constitutional law knows 
it. 

There is room to raise a what if." In 
the case of Bob Bork, in his letter ex- 
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pressing concern about the amend- 
ment, he basically raises a ‘‘what if." 
He says, “І don’t think the courts аге 
going to do this, but what if?" What if 
you get а bunch of judges who are irre- 
sponsible who really ignore constitu- 
tional law, prior precedents, the Con- 
stitution itself, and go ahead and do 
this? I guess you could have a “what 
if’ in every situation under those cir- 
cumstances. 

But what we were going to try to do 
to resolve this—we have been working 
with à whole coalition of people, with 
one of the prime spokesmen, the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DANFORTH]. We are trying to get lan- 
guage that basically says this: The 
power of any court to order relief pur- 
suant to any case or controversy aris- 
ing under this article shall not extend 
to ordering any remedies other than а 
declaratory judgment or such remedies 
as are specifically authorized in imple- 
menting legislation pursuant to sec- 
tion 6. 

If such language were adopted, any 
possible argument that could be made 
in this area is gone. I believe we can 
bring that about. Certainly the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Idaho and myself are 
working very hard to bring that about. 

I would not mind taking time and ex- 
plaining—— 

Mr. CONRAD. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. CONRAD. I had instructed my 
staff to work on an amendment along 
these same lines, because I must say I 
am very concerned about the concept 
and the possibility that the courts 
would wind up in a role of being the 
final arbiter here. And I understand 
what the intentions of those who are 
carrying this amendment are. I also, 
after having been a tax commissioner 
and having dealt with the courts for 
many years, know about the law of un- 
intended consequences. I am very con- 
cerned that we would find ourselves in 
а situation, unintended as it might be, 
that the courts were the final arbiter. 

Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope that helps. But 
before this debate is over, both the 
Senator from Illinois and I will put in 
the RECORD why this is not really an 
issue anyway. I think the law is very 
clear that we do not have to worry 
about that. But, we are probably going 
to put language into this amendment 
to resolve the problems of some of our 
colleagues, like yourself, who have sin- 
cere concerns in this area. We think 
that language would resolve those 
problems, and we hope it will satisfy 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

First, in terms of the estimates as- 
pect we were talking about before, 
there has to be some way for Congress 
to have a little flexibility on this. And 
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the reason we then have the three- 
fifths majority is to make this tough. 
The Senator from North Dakota has 
some concerns. I simply say to Senator 
CONRAD: Balance those concerns 
against the huge, huge threat we face 
longterm of monetizing the debt and 
all of where we are headed, which is 
really unknown territory for us. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not unknown territory 
for many other nations. If we do not 
pass this, we are taking a gamble that 
we can be the first Nation in history to 


have that kind of debt and not mone- 


tize the debt. 

In terms of this whole thing just 
being gimmicks, I do not think my 
friend—and I respect him a great deal— 
Senator BYRD would be fighting this so 
hard if he felt it were just a gimmick, 
and I do not think others would. It has 
teeth and it should have teeth. 

In terms of the court situation and 
the possible court involvement, first, 
in general, the States restrictions 
have—there are loopholes out there. 
But the leading scholar in this field, а 
faculty member at the Cardozo School 
of Law in New York testified before us 
last week, and he said that despite the 
loopholes, there is no question that 
this is a restraint on State govern- 
ment, a restraint that we do not have 
in the Federal Government. Have the 
State courts been involved to a great 
extent? You find occasional cases, but, 
generally, there has not been much 
State court involvement. 

Just to make sure we do not have a 
problem, we have the language that 
“Congress shall implement." There was 
a letter sent to Senator BYRD by a 
group of law professors, and I asked the 
distinguished former Attorney General 
of the United States, Griffin Bell, who 
is both a former Federal judge and a 
real scholar, to give his evaluation. I 
would like to enter into the RECORD 
the letter sent to Senator BYRD, and 
Griffin Bell’s response to me in re- 
sponse to that. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
letters be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 8, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: The undersigned join 
in urging the Congress to reject the proposed 
Balanced Budget Amendment. Some of us 
support the present Administration, others 
do not. We disagree about the nature, causes 
and cures of our present budgetary situation. 
We share the conviction that the Balanced 
Budget Amendment now before the Congress 
is a serious mistake. We have different rea- 
sons for this conviction. They include: 

The Amendment would deprive the Con- 
gress and the President of needed flexibility. 

It would rigidly and permanently bias deci- 
sions against spending on social р 4 

It would seriously distort the balance be- 
tween federal, state, and private institutions 
by creating a permanent incentive to accom- 
plish national objectives indirectly through 
the imposition of mandates and regulatory 
burdens on state and local governments and 
the private sector. 
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It would inappropriately involve the judi- 
ciary in intractable questions of fiscal and 
budgetary policy. 

It would be unenforceable and thus use the 
Constitution as a billboard for failed slogans. 

Sincerely, 

Boris I. Bittker, Professor Emeritus, 
Yale Law School; Robert Bork, Esq., 
American Enterprise Institute, Wash- 
ington, DC; Haywood Burns, Dean, 
CUNY Law School at Queens College; 
Archibald Cox, Professor Emeritus, 
Harvard Law School; William A. 
Fletcher, Professor, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley Law School; Charles 
Fried, Professor, Harvard Law School; 
Lawrence M. Friedman, Professor, 
Stanford Law School; Walter Gellhorn, 
Professor Emeritus, Columbia Law 
School; Gerald Gunther, Professor, 
Stanford Law School; Louis Henkin, 
Professor Emeritus, Columbia Law 
School; Burke Marshall, Professor, 
Yale Law School; Norman Redlich, 
Dean Emeritus, New York University 
Law School; Peter M. Shane, Professor, 
University of Iowa College of Law; 
Geoffrey R. Stone, Dean, Chicago Law 
School; Kathleen Sullivan, Professor, 
Stanford Law School; Laurence Tribe, 
Professor, Harvard Law School; Harry 
Wellington, Dean, New York Law 
School 

KING & SPALDING, 
Atlanta, GA, February 21, 1994. 
Hon. PAUL SIMON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SIMON: I write in response 
to the February 8, 1994 letter you received 
from a number of legal academicians in op- 
position to the Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment. I believe that the reasons given by 
these individuals for opposing the Amend- 
ment are misplaced. 

First, the Amendment would not deprive 
Congress or the President of Flexibility in 
budgetary matters; rather the necessary 
flexibility would be preserved by allowing 
Congress, by a three-fifths majority in each 
House, to permit deficit spending. For exam- 
ple, just last week Congress overwhelmingly 

an emergency supplemental appro- 
priations bill to provide much-needed assist- 
ance to the victims of the Los Angeles earth- 
quake. 

Second, the proposed Constitutional 
Amendment will not in any way bias deci- 
sions against social spending. In fact, it is 
the fiscal status quo that biases government 
decisions against social spending. Increas- 
ingly, Congress and the President are pre- 
vented from making real fiscal choices due 
to constraints imposed on them by rising in- 
terest payments on the national debt and the 
growth of entitlement programs. A Constitu- 
tional requirement to balance the budget 
will restore the viability of governmental de- 
cision-making on fiscal priorities by insur- 
ing that we stop paying $300 billion a year on 
interest payments that do not go to any so- 
cial program. 

The writers of the February 8 letter also 
argue that this Amendment would ‘distort 
the balance between federal, state and pri- 
vate institutions Әу... [imposing] man- 
dates and regulatory burdens on state and 
local governments and the private sector.“ 

Unfortunately, this describes not come 
fanciful future under a Balanced Budget 
Amendment, but the reality facing Congress 
today. States and the private sector are reel- 
ing from the impact of regulation and un- 
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funded mandates. In a fiscal environment 
where interest on the debt and entítlements 
are crowding out all other spending, Con- 
gress is left with little choice. 

A Balanced Budget Amendment would re- 
quire the federal government to function on 
а pay as you go basis, and would gradually 
ease the burden on other spending by reduc- 
ing interest payments on the debt. It is now, 
when the hands of Congress are tied by rising 
interest payments and skyrocketing entitle- 
ments, that the incentive to push costs on to 
the private sector and other units of govern- 
ment is greatest. 

Congress could, if it wanted, decide tomor- 
row to stop this insidious practice, but the 
political cost is too great. A Balanced Budg- 
et Amendment would force Congress to make 
the tough choices that would eventually ease 
the burdens on states and the private sector. 

Finally, I would like to address concerns 
that judicial review of the Amendment 
would either (1) embroil the judiciary іп “іп- 
tractable questions of fiscal and budgetary 
policy" or (2) prove unavailing. Leaving 
aside the fact that these conclusions are ba- 
sically contradictory, they are in any event 
wrong. 

With respect to the first of the above 
points, some have said that judicial enforce- 
ment of the Amendment would require 
courts to involve themselves in the minutiae 
of the budgetary process, such as by raising 
taxes or by decreeing specific spending limi- 
tations. Judicial review would not, however, 
lead to this result. To the extent that en- 
forcement of the Amendment would involve 
the judiciary in deciding specific budgetary 
issues best left to the political branches, the 
courts would be free to—and would likely— 
find the enforcement action to present a 
non-justifiable political question and dismiss 
the suit. Indeed, as the Supreme Court noted 
in United States Department of Commerce v. 
Montana, 112 S.Ct. 1415 (1992), questions of 
enforceability, and the respect due coordi- 
nate branches of government by the courts, 
lie at the heart of the political question doc- 
trine: “Іп invoking the political question 
doctrine, a court acknowledged the possibil- 
ity that a constitutional provision may not 
be enforceable." Even more recently, Justice 
Souter’s concurring opinion in United States 
v. Nixon, 113 S.Ct. 732, 747 (1993) noted that 
the political question doctrine reflects pru- 
dential concerns about the respect [courts] 
owe the political departments." Therefore, 
consistent with current law, where judicial 
action to enforce the Amendment would re- 
quire the courts to address policy questions 
best left to the departments, courts would 
refrain from doing so. E.g., Panama Canal 
Co. v. Grace Line, Inc., 356 U.S. 1, 15 (1972) 
(noting courts’ inability to act “аз virtually 
continuing monitors of the wisdom and 
soundness оГ” the actions of the political 
branches); Harrington v. Bush, 553 F.2d 190, 
215 (D.C, Cir. 1977). 

Critics are also mistaken when they offer 
the opposite claim—that the courts would 
have absolutely no role in enforcing the 
Amendment. Even without making specific 
taxing or spending decisions, a court could— 
within the limits of Article III of the Con- 
stitution—use its injunctive powers to strike 
down legislation that clearly violates the 
terms of the Amendment. 

Moreover, Section 6 of the Amendment— 
which states that Congress shall “enforce 
and implement this article by appropriate 
legislation”—gives Congress the authority to 
limit the kind of plaintiffs who would be able 
to sue to enforce the provisions. See Bread 
Political Action Committee v. FEC, 455 U.S. 
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577 (1982) (noting Congress’ right to limit 
standing to bring particular federal claims). 
Section 6 also empowers Congress to des- 
ignate the forum in which such suits could 
be brought. See ASARCO, Inc. v. Kadish, 490 
U.S. 605, 617 (1989), (holding that Congress 
may proscribe state jurisdiction to consider 
federal claims). Therefore, while enforce- 
ability of the Amendment would be pre- 
served, enforcement would not come at the 
expense of judicial manageability. 
Sincerely, 
GRIFFIN B. BELL, 
Former Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. SIMON. Judge Bell basically says 
he does not think this would be a great 
problem. We do have, very clearly, the 
ability to determine who has standing. 
We can say there has to be 30 Members 
of the Congress, or whatever, so there 
would not be a proliferation of suits. 

I add that the court precedence on 
this—and Senator DANFORTH is very 
concerned because of the Jenkins case. 
But that does, as Senator HATCH men- 
tioned, involve the 14th amendment. 
The courts have been very clear on 
what they call political matters." А 
great illustration is when a former col- 
league of ours, Senator Barry Gold- 
water and about a dozen people tried to 
knock out what happened on China and 
Taiwan. Senator Goldwater and his col- 
leagues said this violates a treaty that 
we have with Taiwan and, in my opin- 
ion, he was correct in saying that vio- 
lated the treaty. But the Supreme 
Court said: 

This is a matter between the legislative 
and executive branch. This is a political 
matter, and we are not getting involved in 
that. 

Just to make doubly sure that we are 
not going to have a problem, we have 
this amendment, and we would be 
happy to have the Senator look at the 
language. I think it locks it in—and we 
would be happy to have Senator 
CONRAD as one of the sponsors of that 
amendment—just to make sure we do 
not have a Federal judge coming along 
and saying you have to cut everything 
10 percent, or you have to add this tax. 
We all agree that should not be part of 
the process. Any future court can read 
the record of our discussions here, and 
that should help on that. 

Let me comment on a few other 
things, very briefly, that Senator BYRD 
said. When he said we will invite par- 
tisan games with this because of the 
three-fifths majority; First, there are 
—and I have to say that I give credit to 
my staff for this, I was not aware of 
this—he mentioned five cases in the 
Constitution that required super- ma- 
jorities. Actually, there are three oth- 
ers, for a total of eight in the Constitu- 
tion that require supermajorities; this 
would add a ninth one. The super- 
majorities are there, for example, on 
treaties. Why do we have two-thirds? 
Does this result in partisan games? 
With rare exceptions. I do not think it 
has resulted in partisan games. But we 
have that in there to protect the peo- 
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ple. And we have illustrated for 25 
years now, and you and I have been in- 
volved in this fight. 

I commend the Senator from North 
Dakota for being a champion of fiscal 
common sense on the Budget Commit- 
tee. But we have been involved in this 
fight to try and hold those deficits 
down, and we have seen what happened. 
The abuse has been massive. As you 
look long-term—and I keep pulling this 
chart out. We have been shown by the 
administration how it is coming down. 
This goes back up to $365 billion, ac- 
cording to CBO. 

The big thing is when you take OMB 
figures—these are the administration 
figures—assuming health care saves all 
the money they are suggesting, assum- 
ing we have 10 years of progress with 
no dips in the economy, both of which 
are a long way from certain, but they 
say then that—well, say I was born in 
1930; I would spend 30 percent of my 
lifetime earnings in taxes. My col- 
league, I believe, is about 15 years 
younger than I am, or so. Let us say 
you were born in 1950; you will spend 
about 34 percent in your lifetime earn- 
ings in taxes. Let us get down to future 
generations, and they say, assuming all 
these Rosie Scenarios," 66 to 75 per- 
cent of lifetime earnings will go for 
taxation because of debt service. 

We are not going to end up with 66 to 
75 percent. We are going to start print- 
ing money before that happens. 'That is 
the real danger. That is why we need 
something here. 

In terms of my distinguished col- 
league, Senator BYRD, saying we are 
getting into microeconomic policy, the 
Constitution talks about patents; the 
Constitution talks about weights and 
measures. 

There are all kinds of financial 
things mentioned in the Constitution. 
And I would add, the lead witness—and 
I think you were there when he testi- 
fied before the Budget Committee last 
year—against the constitutional 
amendment was Prof. Laurence Tribe 
from Harvard. I have great respect for 
him and he still opposes the amend- 
ment and I do not want to suggest any- 
thing to the contrary. 

But he did have one shift. When he 
started out his testimony, he said this: 

Despite the misgivings I expressed on this 
score à decade ago, I no longer think that a 
balanced budget amendment is, at a concep- 
tual level, an ill-suited kind of provision to 
include in the Constitution. The Jeffersonian 
notion that today's populists should not be 
able by profligate borrowing to burden fu- 
ture generations with excessive debt does 
seem to be the kind of fundamental value 
that is worthy of enshrinement in the Con- 
stitution. In a sense, it relates to a struc- 
tural protection for the rights of our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren. 

I think we have to keep in mind that 
we are talking about something very 
fundamental here. 

I see my friend rising and he has a 
question or a comment. 
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Mr. CONRAD. I do. If the Senator 
would yield for a question or two, I 
would be grateful. 

As you know, this issue concerns me 
perhaps more than any other. I am per- 
sonally persuaded that one of the most 
important things we can do is reduce 
this budget deficit, reduce pressure on 
interest rates in order to support eco- 
nomic growth in this country to re- 
store our position as international 
competitors. 

Mr. SIMON. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONRAD. I think last year's 
budget deal, in which we did make a 
significant reduction in the deficit, has 
proven the theory; that is, we have 
seen now the lowest interest rates in 20 
years, we have seen the strongest eco- 
nomic growth in 6 years, we have seen 
reduction in unemployment, we have 
seen record housing starts, we have 
seen record automobile sales. We have 
seen this, in part, because of what we 
did in getting an economic recovery 
underway. So I am personally per- 
suaded that reducing deficits is in the 
economic interest of the country. 

I have concerns that I have outlined 
here today with respect to court in- 
volvement. I am very pleased to hear 
the Senator's reaction to that. 

I am concerned about the use of esti- 
mates. I am very concerned about that, 
because I have seen through the 
Gramm-Rudman process how that can 
be used to subvert what is an honest in- 
tention. 

There are two other areas that I 
would like to raise with the Senator 
from Illinois with respect to issues 
that concern me. 

One of those two is the matter of So- 
cial Security being included. It strikes 
me that Social Security, which is a 
separate trust fund, should not be used 
to balance other parts of the Federal 
budget. - 

My colleague, Senator DORGAN of 
North Dakota, I understand, has an 
amendment he will offer to eliminate 
Social Security from the balanced 
budget requirement. As you know, the 
underlying rationale for that is Social 
Security is in substantial surplus, at 
least for the foreseeable future. 

I am wondering whether the prime 
mover of this amendment will support 
that amendment or, if he is in opposi- 
tion, what the rationale for that oppo- 
sition would be. 

Mr. SIMON. Yes, I will oppose the 
amendment. I have great respect for 
Senator DORGAN who, on a number of 
things, has shown real insight, includ- 
ing standing up on the issue of intangi- 
ble assets, which is one of those issues 
someday somebody is going to hear 
about that will be important. 

I might mention that the former ac- 
tuary for 23 years for the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, the chief actuary, 
Bob Myers has sent a letter to me say- 
ing the only way to protect the Social 
Security fund is by passage of the bal- 
anced budget amendment. 
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Mr. CONRAD. I read, by the way, the 
letter you sent around from him. I 
thought it was an instructive letter. 

But your intention is to oppose it? 

Mr. SIMON. I oppose it. 

Mr. CONRAD. What is the rationale? 

Mr. SIMON. Let me tell you the ra- 
tionale. 

First, originally, when I drafted my 
first balanced budget amendment, I in- 
cluded that, interestingly. 

The reality is that we do have a sur- 
plus at this point right now in Social 
Security. I would like to balance that 
budget without that surplus. It would 
make it much tougher, but it would be 
a great thing for our country if we 
were to do it. 

I will join the two Senators from 
North Dakota in moving in that direc- 
tion. But we also face in the outyears a 
point when there is not a surplus but a 
loss there. One way of protecting So- 
cial Security—not in my lifetime, but 
in the lifetime of my children—is to in- 
clude Social Security in this. 

So long term, I think it is a protec- 
tion for Social Security not to have the 
exemption. 

Mr. CONRAD. Let me, if I might, re- 
spond quickly to that question and 
then ask another question. 

The thing that is disturbing to me, as 
I reflect on Rev. Jim Bakker, Rev. Jim 
and Tammy Bakker—and I think ev- 
eryone remembers the PTL Club show 
that was on. I can remember saying in 
one of our Budget Committee meetings 
during our deliberations, ‘Does any- 
body remember why Jim Bakker is ina 
Federal prison?" Nobody could remem- 
ber the exact details, but fundamen- 
tally he is there because he promised 
to raise money for one reason and then 
used it for another purpose. 

That is precisely what we are doing 
to Social Security today—not in the 
future, today. We are telling people we 
put that payroll tax on in order to fund 
Social Security. And, indeed, we are 
funding part of Social Security that 
way. But we are also funding the oper- 
ating expenditures of the rest of the 
Federal Government by running a So- 
cial Security surplus and taking the 
money and using it for another pur- 
pose. 

By those tests that were applied to 
Rev. Jim Bakker, all of us would be in 
a Federal penitentiary. 

I find it disturbing that for the fore- 
seeable future Social Security is in 
surplus, and under the terms of the 
amendment we have before us, we 
would achieve a balance but only 
achieve a balance because we would be 
using the Social Security trust fund to 
make that balance. 

Mr. SIMON. First of all, I agree with 
everything my colleague from North 
Dakota says in terms of Social Secu- 
rity. I think it was а mistake when we 
got а unified budget. 

We talk about this being the 25th an- 
niversary of balanced budgets. In fact, 
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in 1969, you had a balanced budget be- 
cause for the first time you included 
Social Security, and without that, 
there would not have been a surplus. 

I have been critical, as my colleague 
may recall, of our budget for two rea- 
sons: First, is we include the Social Se- 
curity surplus. I favor putting that as а 
separate item in the budget. I will join 
my two colleagues from North Dakota 
in statutorily trying to do that. It does 
complicate getting to a balanced budg- 
et very, very much. No question about 
it. I recognize that and I recognize we 
have to have а two-thirds vote. And 
this is а practical compromise. 

The second point that I have fought 
on is when we list interest we should 
list gross interest instead of net inter- 
est. It is one of the little games we 
play around here. We would never 
think of saying to the Justice Depart- 
ment, Well, you collected so many 
dollars in fines, therefore, your appro- 
priation is that much less." It is one of 
the games that we play. 

But I am eager to join my two col- 
leagues from North Dakota in statu- 
torily doing everything we can to pro- 
tect Social Security. 

Mr. CONRAD. May I raise one final 
point with the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SIMON. Yes. 

Mr. CONRAD. One other concern that 
I have is with respect to a question of 
when the country is in recession. In ex- 
amining the economic history of the 
country, I am personally persuaded 
that there is a countercyclical role for 
Government to play. We have, under 
the terms of this agreement, the abil- 
ity to deal with a wartime situation. 
And I am concerned what if this coun- 
try were in recession or headed into re- 
cession, and we would be required to 
meet the terms of the balanced budget 
amendment through a tax increase or 
spending cuts that might accelerate 
the downturn rather than allowing the 
Federal Government to serve as a buff- 
er and to provide some economic lift by 
way of a budget deficit? That is, I am 
personally persuaded we ought to run 
balanced budgets over time, but in any 
1 year we might want to run a budget 
deficit. 

I am interested in the view of the 
Senator from Illinois with respect to 
the possibility of having the Govern- 
ment play that kind of role. Is it the 
view of the Senator that the three- 
fifths test would be used and that when 
we are in recession it would be possible 
to get 60 votes in the U.S. Senate for 
the purposes of countering the effects 
of a recession? 

Mr. SIMON. The answer is a little 
complicated. But, first of all I do be- 
lieve that in a real recession we can get 
the 60 votes. We got 60 votes for unem- 
ployment compensation extension on 
an emergency basis because of the 
problems that we have had. But I think 
there are other answers that are even 
more significant than that and they tie 
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in with what my colleague just said 
about Social Security. If we try to lean 
on Social Security less in terms of a 
surplus and aim for what Charlie 
Schultze, who formerly chaired the 
Council of Economic Advisers for 
President Carter, and Fred Bergsten, 
who was the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury—Fred Bergsten has said, and 
testified last week, that with a bal- 
anced budget amendment we will be 
much more able to respond to a reces- 
sion than we are now, if we use com- 
mon sense in building in a little sur- 
plus. Then you can respond quickly, 
and you do not have the problems that 
we have had. 

We tried, and with my colleague’s 
vote too, I am sure, we tried to get $11 
billion for a jobs program. We could 
not do it here because we are so 
strapped by where we are. We could not 
come up with that kind of money. If we 
built in a surplus then it would be easi- 
er to respond quickly and much more 
significantly; $11 billion in a $6 trillion 
economy is nothing. 

Then a second part of this that is 
really important. When you talk about 
countercyclical. One of the things we 
have done, as the Senator and I know 
very well, this last year we spent $293 
billion on interest. Interest is not 
countercyclical. When you give money 
to people on Social Security that is 
countercyclical. They spend the 
money. You give money to people who 
are fortunate economically, if times go 
bad they save the money. It does not 
become countercyclical. So the inter- 
est in fact aggravates our recessions. 

And this amendment will do one 
other thing. The Wharton School last 
Thursday announced—and both my 
friends from North Dakota, who have 
been very active in the financial field 
may have seen this, but it is signifi- 
cant—the Wharton School says if this 
passes, 30-year bonds will drop from 6.5 
percent to 2.5 percent. That is going to 
make a huge difference in our econ- 
omy. And it means we can use funds for 
countercyclical things rather than 
things that aggravate the counter- 
cyclical trend. 

Mr. CONRAD. Let me say on this 
point, I read the WEFA study last 
night. In my interpretation of that— 
the Senator mentioned this point the 
other day in the caucus—my under- 
standing of the WEFA report was they 
were talking about the Federal funds 
rate going down to 2.5 percent, rather 
than the 30-year bond. Perhaps I 
missed something in reading it. But my 
interpretation was the 2.5 percent they 
were talking about was the Federal 
funds rate rather than the 30-year 
bond. 

Mr. SIMON. I have to say I got that 
from my staff. My impression is to the 
contrary. But the Senator may be cor- 
rect. 

Thirty-year Treasury bonds, it is 30- 
year bonds. 
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Mr. CONRAD. Goes to 2.5 percent? 

Mr. SIMON. Yes, 2.5 percent from 6.5 
percent. 

Mr. CONRAD. That would be excep- 
tionally good news for the economy, if 
we were having 30-year bonds at 2.5 
percent. 

Mr. SIMON. What a great lift this 
would be for housing, construction, in- 
dustrial investment—everything. 

Mr. CONRAD. The estimate given for 
last year by the Treasury Department, 
for every 1-регсепб drop in interest 
rates that provided a $118 billion lift to 
the economy by reductions in con- 
sumer debt, corporate debt, Govern- 
ment debt. And that in fact that is one 
of the reasons we are seeing an eco- 
nomic recovery of the dimensions that 
we see now. These lower interest rates 
are providing a lift to the economy. 

Let me just conclude by saying I 
hope the Senator from Illinois and the 
other movers of this amendment have 
not made a determination, a final de- 
termination, to oppose all amend- 
ments. Frankly, my reading of the sit- 
uation is that there are not the votes 
now to pass this amendment. That is 
my own view. I may be wrong. But I 
have talked to many of our colleagues 
and I think that is about where it is. 
As of today, you do not have the votes. 
Senator BYRD does not have the votes. 

There are a group of us who have 
genuine concerns with respect to the 
issues I have raised here. The question 
of estimates, the question of court in- 
volvement, the question of dealing 
with а recession, and the question of 
Social Security. 

I would say to my colleague, it may 
be possible to pass an amendment that 
would address another concern that 
many of us share which is the growth 
of debt. Because I feel deeply about it, 
very deeply. But I do not want to vote 
for a constitutional amendment that I 
believe has some flaws. Some of them I 
consider to be serious flaws. 

This is a very, very serious business 
to amend the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. At least for this Senator. I 
believe that is the case for the Senator 
from Illinois as well. 

So I hope and I urge my colleagues 
who are the movers of this amend- 
ment—and I hope my voice is heard be- 
yond this Chamber—not to make a 
final decision to oppose all amend- 
ments. Because I believe if that is the 
course that is taken this will fail. I be- 
lieve that. I believe it will fail. I think 
there is à chance if we work together 
that we might get the votes to have 
something that seriously addresses this 
matter of the growth of the debt and at 
the same time is sensitive to these is- 
sues that I have raised this afternoon. 

I thank very much the Senator from 
Illinois. 4 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague. 
Let me say because it is such a serious 
matter, amending the Constitution is 
not something where one of us can sit 
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down and start scribbling down an 
amendment and saying-let us do this. 
We have to approach this very, very 
carefully. For example, the judicial 
amendment that we have talked about, 
we have had scholars look at it. We 
have been looking at this very, very 
carefully because we want to do the 
right thing. 

I am not saying we are automatically 
going to be opposed to any amendment, 
but when you talk about the Constitu- 
tion of the United States we have to be 
extremely careful. I can say, on the 
matter of estimates, there is no way to 
my knowledge of dealing with this 
problem without giving Congress the 
ability to make some estimates. But 
you have to lock it in in some way so 
they do not play games, as we have 
played games here. That is why the 
three-fifths majority is there. 

In other respects we will take a look 
at amendments. I have to say my pre- 
disposition is to reject amendments un- 
less they are very, very carefully 
drawn because we are dealing with the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CONRAD. Might I just ask the 
Senator from Illinois, does he believe 
he has the votes now to pass? 

Mr. SIMON. The answer is on the 
basis of what I know I do not believe I 
have the votes to pass this. I do not be- 
leve Senator BYRD has the votes to 
stop it. I think Senators like my col- 
league from North Dakota hold the bal- 
ance on this. 

Mr. CONRAD. I just say to the Sen- 
ator and the other people who have an 
interest in trying to get a result here 
that would accomplish a purpose that I 
think is the common goal of many, 
that we not get fixed in concrete with 
respect to amendments. Because I am 
personally convinced, absent amend- 
ments, this will not succeed. Unless in 
the days ahead there is a chance for us 
to address some of these concerns, 
which are sincere and genuine on the 
part of people who probably hold the 
balance with respect to this question, 
we will not have а successful conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. SIMON. Let me just say again in 
response, we will take а look at what- 
ever is suggested. We felt the judicial 
amendment was not necessary, but just 
to make sure, because there are genu- 
ine concerns, as you have expressed 
and others have, I think we are about 
to work out something that I think 
meets that objection. 

So we will take a look at other 
amendments. But we also want to be 
very, very careful because of the na- 
ture of what we are doing. We are not 
just amending some statute that I 
dreamed up or you dreamed up or 
someone else did. We are talking about 
the Constitution. I know my friend 
from North Dakota has the same feel- 
ing of sacredness about the Constitu- 
tion that we have to proceed with cau- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, let me 
make a comment to the concerns of the 
Senator from North Dakota and other 
concerns that have been brought forth 
in the last hour on the floor that are 
significant. And they are important. 

I do not think there is any question 
that we are very intent on doing the 
right thing. We also understand that 
the process has to have an element of 
flexibility and, in that element of flexi- 
bility, the Congress of the United 
States must work its will. Certainly 
that is an important part of any budget 
process. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has been involved in making 
budgetary estimates, as have others, 
and has used the Gramm-Rudman ex- 
ample as a target by which to argue es- 
timates. Let us cast estimates in an 
entirely different light from which 
they have ever been made before. 

We all know that estimates before to 
project revenue for a Federal budget, 
although I am not arguing that they 
were not made with a sense of accu- 
racy, did not necessarily have to be ac- 
curate because they always knew that 
there was an open end in that process. 
If you missed the estimate, you bor- 
rowed. If you missed the estimate, 
there was not a drop dead or a very se- 
vere process that would be difficult to 
get by in the end. So as best you could 
guess, you guessed your best. 

We also know that State legislatures, 
even in States as large as California, 
which has an economy one-sixth of the 
Nation, because of the nature of their 
requirements, become very, very accu- 
rate in making estimates. How accu- 
rate? Within a couple of percentage 
points? Is that so dramatic as to say, if 
you cannot make that—well, we had 
one Senator on the floor a few mo- 
ments ago saying, my goodness that is 
a huge amount. My guess is that is 
pretty accurate, and I do believe that 
we have enough smart people around 
here doing econometric modeling to 
figure out how to get about that close, 
considering all things. But, recognizing 
that, we also understand that you can- 
not be totally perfect, and the Amer- 
ican people know that when you are 
guessing in terms of $1 trillion plus. We 
grant within this amendment the kind 
of flexibility to do so. 

But the flexibility is tough. Why? We 
do not want the Senator who says 2 
percent is difficult to come to the floor 
and say, aw, but look at the gaping 
loophole; such a gaping loophole Sen- 
ators will jump through it and a bal- 
anced budget will never be achieved 
and, therefore, the Constitution is 
being used only as a political surrogate 
to a problem that just takes Senators 
voting tough votes. 

We want to make sure that it is a 
real amendment, that it works in real 
ways, and that it does force a Senate 
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and a House to respond in sincere and 
politically honest ways to produce a 
balanced budget. 

For years, as I worked to craft this 
amendment and worked with my col- 
league from Illinois and other Senators 
and Members of the House, there was a 
very conservative side of me that said 
we had to put in this amendment an 
absolute formula to devise so that Con- 
gress could only raise revenue by a cer- 
tain amount on an annual basis based 
on а percentage of the gross domestic 
product. We had to be tough because 
you could not trust the Congress; they 
would just go out and raise taxes. It 
would be easy for them to do and, 
therefore, we had to have some form of 
tax limitation language in there. 

I finally, over the years, decided that 
the greatest tax-limiting factor in this 
country of ours was the electorate 
themselves. They would choose the 
Senators or the Congressmen who 
failed to respond to their call to be fis- 
cally responsible if we could but give 
the citizenry the tools by which to 
measure, on an accurate basis, whether 
in fact that Senator was being fiscally 
responsible or not. And I chose to come 
with this amendment and to support it. 

We heard the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia just confirm, in my mind, the 
toughness of this issue when he, in 
fact, said this is а tough amendment. 
Now, he was talking about the three- 
fifths vote. In other words, he was talk- 
ing about the ability to raise the debt 
ceiling. A tough vote. He spent over an 
hour explaining how difficult it is to 
get that vote. What he tells me and 
what I hope he is saying to all who are 
listening is that this is а tough amend- 
ment; that those of us who have 
worked over a decade to craft it, rec- 
ognizing that we wanted to make these 
kinds of issues tough, may well have 
accomplished that. We may well have 
put together а process that is doable, 
that offers a little flexibility in ex- 
traordinary situations but at the same 
time truly recognizes that if you pro- 
vide the loophole, there is probably 50 
plus 1 percent in this body who might 
just avoid the tough vote and jump 
through the loophole. We did it in 
Gramm-Rudman because the loophole 
was that, in fact, it was a law and not 
а constitutional provision. When the 
tough times came, we buckled under. 
What we are providing here is a new 
environment in which budgeting will 
occur. That is why in section 6 we say 
that it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to come forth with that which 
will cause us to operate under this new 
environment. 

I am not saying it is going to be easy. 
I am saying it will be tough. It should 
be tough because, if it is not tough, we 
will continue to do what we have done 
because we have never made the tough 
decisions around here. That is why the 
$4 trillion-plus debt. That is why a $200 
billion-plus deficit. That is really what 
it is all about. 
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How about majority rule? We heard 
once again about that today. Let me 
tell you, it cannot be а simple major- 
ity. The founders of our Constitution 
said we will not allow à simple major- 
ity to tamper with the Constitution of 
this country. What we are saying today 
is that our amendment becomes con- 
stitutional law. It becomes one of those 
inherent rights of the people to be free 
of a profligate Government and to be 
free of the compounding of debt on the 
shoulders of future generations. Now 
that becomes a right, а new right in 
this country, one that Thomas Jeffer- 
son agreed with, one that Alexander 
Hamilton agreed with, one that I agree 
with, one that the Senator from Illi- 
nois agrees with. 

So, do we want a simple majority 
just to change it? No, not at all. It is 
why we have worked for 10 years using 
the constitutional route, and while it 
is not ours to fix, it is ours to propose. 
It wil be 38 States who will decide 
whether this becomes the right of the 
citizenry, and, therefore, the process 
must be tough. It cannot be an easy 
walk away if we are going to arrive at 
& constitutional amendment that will, 
in fact, bring about а balanced budget 
with the flexibility to understand that 
you can move to fix it and to adjust it 
but within a very tough framework 
that always keeps us constantly work- 
ing to keep the budget in balance. Not 
an easy process. Never has been. The 
one we are involved in now is not an 
easy process. It has become tremen- 
dously convoluted. That is why I think 
all of us are concerned about it. 

For the last day and a half, we have 
talked about constitutional language, 
we have talked about countercyclical 
processes, we have talked about econo- 
metric modeling. For just a few mo- 
ments, I would like to get away from 
that, Mr. President, and talk about 
people, because I will bet the average 
citizen is sitting out there scratching 
their head and saying, Well, we don't 
quite understand what you're saying, 
but what we do understand is that the 
budget isn't balanced and it doesn't 
look like Congress is going to balance 
it and we've got à President that just 
asked for a huge tax increase but his 
people don't want to balance the budg- 
et, and what is it going to do for me, 
average citizen?" 

Let me tell you what happens, in my 
opinion, to the average citizen in the 
small community of Idaho if we fail to 
do what we should do and in the proper 
form. I remember what happened in the 
late seventies and the early eighties 
when inflation took off in this country 
and this Congress refused to use fiscal 
policy to take care of inflation and the 
Federal Reserve had to use monetary 
policy to take care of inflation. Thou- 
sands of Idahoans were out of work. It 
was а very real life experience. They 
lost their jobs, they lost their life sav- 
ings, they lost their families, some of 
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them. They lost all they worked for, 
and it really was the Congress that 
should have been blamed. But the aver- 
age citizen out there took it right on 
the chin. 

I do not care how complicated this 
debate is. The bottom line is a govern- 
ment that lives within its means, that 
does not risk the destruction of an 
economy that creates the jobs, that 
builds the homes, that puts the food on 
the table of the average working men 
and women of our country. 

Alan Greenspan this morning was in 
the national news suggesting that 
maybe he had to turn up short-term in- 
terest rates just a little bit over the 
next little while because inflation just 
might be igniting ever so slightly, and 
we do not want that to happen. 

What he is really saying is I am 
going to use monetary policy to guide 
this economy again. What he did not 
вау but is my guess that is in the back 
of his mind is that Congress’ fiscal pol- 
icy is not working very well. 

Now, what does short-term interest 
rates do if they go up? Again, they 
deny the average citizen in this coun- 
try the opportunity to have spending 
power to do what? To buy goods and 
services for the benefit of families. 

So our debate today, as technical as 
it may become, as countercyclical or 
noncountercyclical as we may argue, 
as econometric modeling may or may 
not have the type of results that can 
and should produce a reasonable reve- 
nue projection, or even the very tech- 
nical nature of constitutional law, in 
the end what this debate is really 
about is the right of the average citi- 
zen to be free, free of à government 
that will constantly move to progres- 
sively debt them in a way that they 
cannot afford. 

This administration, its own agencies 
will suggest that the child born today, 
in their lifetime, will pay out 82 per- 
cent of their gross income in taxation, 
and so when we suggest that that may 
reduce them to the lifestyle of a Third 
World citizen, we are really talking 
about a lifestyle that none of this gen- 
eration has ever experienced and none 
that we would ever want. 

Now, I can suggest in closing that 
that is а very fundamental part of our 
debate. I would hope that Senators as 
they listen and as they become in- 
volved in this debate over the next 
week and as they are concerned about 
the technical language of whether the 
judiciary is or is not involved and how 
they get involved, and whether they 
can only make declaratory judgment 
or they cannot, or whether we have fig- 
ured out the right way to make esti- 
mates, many of us believe we have be- 
cause this amendment has been 10 
years in the crafting. And while we are 
wiling to be flexible and work with 
other Senators because we are not to 
suggest that our ideas are the only 
ones or are the best, but there are a 
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good many Senators here who have 
worked with this issue a long time. 

After the smoke has cleared, the 
question is have we served the citizens 
well? Can we proudly stand and say 
that we have begun a process that will 
produce for this country, for our tax- 
payers, for the citizen the unique op- 
portunity to be free of a governmental 
debt that they as citizens are гевроп- 
sible for in the end. 

I believe that is the ultimate debate. 
Let us talk jobs and kids and people 
and homes and vitality and oppor- 
tunity and future. That is just as much 
a part of this debate as the very tech- 
nical language that all of us are ex- 
tremely concerned about today. 

I yield back the time. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). The Senator from Utah is 
recognized. 

Mr. HATCH. One issue that arises in 
terms of the nonjudicial enforcement 
of the balanced budget amendment is 
whether section 1 of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 41, which mandates that total 
outlays for the fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed total receipts for that year, im- 
plicitly grants to the President author- 
ity to impound funds to suspend the 
operation of spending measures or to 
rescind earmarked funding measures. 

This question was raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
in response to some questions of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD]. 

I wish to mention just for a few min- 
utes some thoughts on this subject. 
This contention made by opponents 
was echoed by former Solicitor General 
Charles Fried, a great friend of mine, 
during his appearance at Senator 
BYRD's hearing on February 15. 

Admittedly, the law of Presidential 
impoundment is far from clear. How- 
ever, the plain meaning of the struc- 
ture of Senate Joint Resolution 41, but- 
tressed by its legislative history, indi- 
cates that the amendment does not 
grant—and I repeat, does not grant— 
the President any additional authority 
and is in fact intended only to cir- 
cumscribe Congress’ taxing, borrowing, 
and spending powers, 

Specifically, section 1 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 41 directs that out- 
lays exceed receipts only if three-fifths 
of both Houses of Congress vote to so 
provide. 

The only mention of the President is 
in section 3 which requires that the 
President submit a balanced budget to 
Congress for each fiscal year. This view 
is supported by the committee report 
and prior floor debates which make it 
clear that the amendment grants to 
the President no new additional au- 
thority. 

Finally, in section 6 of the balanced 
budget amendment, it is mandated 
that Congress promulgate enforcement 
legislation. Now, this is a very strong 
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indication that Congress, and not the 
President, has the exclusive authority 
to establish a mechanism to enforce 
the balanced budget amendment which 
would resolve a lot of the problems 
that Senator BYRD raised here today. 

The President’s constitutional role 
therefore is limited to enforcing that 
legislative mechanism which we must 
pass for him to enforce. In any event, 
impoundment authority is probably ir- 
relevant. Although the Supreme Court 
has not decided the issue of whether 
the President possesses  constitu- 
tionally inherent Executive impound- 
ment authority, it has held that the 
President may not impound funds when 
Congress mandates that the sums be 
spent. And the cases are Kendell versus 
United States, ex rel Stokes, State 
Highway Commissioner versus Volpe 
and National Council of Community 
Health Centers, Inc. versus Weinberger. 

This implicitly supports the position 
that even if the President possesses 
only limited impoundment authority, 
Congress could protect its constitu- 
tional and institutional prerogatives 
by promulgating detailed enforcement 
legislation pursuant to section 6—and 
that is what is going to happen here, as 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
has made so clear on the floor yester- 
day and today. 

Once passed, such legislation would 
trump any conflicting Presidentially 
created enforcement procedures such 
as impoundment because the President 
must enforce any law the Congress cre- 
ates. 

So I just wanted to spend a few min- 
utes on that because it is an important 
point. It is one that bothers some 
members of the Budget Committee, in- 
cluding our own Senator DOMENICI 
from New Mexico on our side, and I 
think this answers that question about 
as well as it can be answered. 

This amendment is carefully drafted. 
We have come a long way. We have 
brought together a maximum of people. 
We have a consensus on it. It is the 
only one that is likely to pass. And I 
guarantee, if this does not pass, it is 
only a matter of years until one a lot 
more restrictive, with a lot more en- 
forcement mechanisms, with much 
higher supermajority requirements is 
going to pass. This one is tough 
enough. This one will do the job. This 
one will get us on that glide path to- 
wards balancing the budget and, hope- 
fully, creating surpluses so we can cut 
down on the national debt. Frankly, it 
is just something we simply have to do. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Utah for his re- 
marks. Let me just underscore his final 
comments before I yield to my col- 
league from North Dakota, Senator 
DORGAN. I heard Senator BROWN the 
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other day say if this does not pass, 
then we will, before the decade is out 
as the situation gets more extreme, 
pass a more extreme constitutional 
amendment. 

I think that is the reality. As my col- 
league from Utah knows, I resisted at- 
tempts to put some language in here 
that is frankly much tougher than this. 
I think this is constitutional in nature. 
I think it will do the job. But I think 
it is designed in such a way that it will 
help the country and not harm the 
country. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will yield 
on that point, one of the problems we 
have had since I—and a lot of us—have 
worked on this Constitutional amend- 
ment is that there are a lot of people in 
Congress who would like to have a 
three-fifths vote requirement not only 
for balancing the budget but for in- 
creasing taxes. 

I agree that would be too restrictive, 
although it appeals somewhat to me 
when I look at how the country is 
going. This amendment is carefully 
crafted. It brings together a wide group 
of consensus builders. It really will 
give us а chance to have some dis- 
cipline in the process. It certainly is 
better than any statute we could pass. 
We have tried statutes in the past. 
They have not worked. This will work 
without it being so extreme that we 
hamper the country. But if we do not 
do something like this to put some dis- 
cipline into this process, I guarantee 
you it is going to be done—when people 
get so frightened and so mad out there 
and they see this exponential growth of 
the deficit and interest against the na- 
tional debt. 

When that happens, we are going to 
have the other side start to take ac- 
tion, and we are going to have a much 
tougher amendment than this that 
could hamstring the country. This 
amendment will work. 

I want to commend all my colleagues 
who have worked on it, particularly 
my friends from Illinois and Idaho. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, let me 
make one other point that I should 
have made to Senator CONRAD earlier 
when I talked about countercyclical ef- 
fect. I mentioned that those who now 
receive the $293 billion in interest are 
more likely to save the money than 
someone who gets Social Security or 
something like that. 

What I should also mention is that 
we have 17 percent-plus—no one knows 
what that plus is—of that interest that 
goes to Japan, Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, Saudi Arabia, and other 
places. That does not do anything. 
That is roughly $60 billion-plus a year 
that is a drain on our economy rather 
than a stimulus to our economy. 

I am pleased to yield at this point to 
my colleague from North Dakota, Sen- 
ator DORGAN. He wants how much 
time? 

Mr. DORGAN. Twenty minutes. 
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Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 20 
minutes to my colleague from North 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. DORGAN] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the courtesy of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

This is, indeed, an odd group of peo- 
ple who have come to the floor of the 
Senate to support a constitutional 
amendment to balance the budget. If, 
as is often the case politically, we di- 
vide this Senate into people who are ei- 
ther warm-hearted or cold-blooded, I 
suppose I fit into the warm-hearted 
group. For 14 years I have supported 
things that try to help people in this 
country, programs that are necessary 
and that invest in human potential. 
But this debate goes beyond traditional 
political lines. 

I sat in the chair for а couple of 
hours today presiding over the Senate, 
and it has been an interesting discus- 
sion. We find so often on the floor of 
the House or the Senate that what is 
said often is not so relevant and prob- 
ably often not so important. This is 
important. 

What has been said by both sides in 
this debate has been said in eloquent 
ways. I should compliment Senator 
SIMON for his leadership and for his vi- 
sion. Let me similarly compliment 
Senator BYRD. Everyone in this Cham- 
ber knows that Senator BYRD is the au- 
thority on the history of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. He is a wonderful person. I greatly 
respect his opinion. 

This has been an interesting debate 
to listen to. I have listened with care. 

As I said, this is no ordinary debate 
because we are not debating а law or a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution. We are 
debating a proposed change in the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Not too many years ago I was se- 
lected to represent my State at a quite 
interesting ceremony at Constitution 
Hall celebrating the 200th birthday of 
the Constitution. Two hundred years 
ago 55 white, largely overweight, men 
went into a room in a hot summer in 
Philadelphia and wrote a Constitution. 
It was а hot Philadelphia summer, and 
they had no air conditioning. So they 
kept the shades drawn all summer. But 
they wrote this Constitution. 

Two hundred years later we cele- 
brated the Constitution's 200th birth- 
day, and 55 of us were selected to go 
into this same room. It was men, 
women, minorities. It was a wonderful 
group of 55. I was privileged to be 
among them. 

George Washington's chair still sits 
at the front of the room. It is where 
George Washington presided. Madison 
was there in that room. Franklin was 
there. So were the other great Ameri- 
cans who created the grounding of our 
democratic society, which we call the 
Constitution. 
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We now discuss changing the Con- 
stitution. It is not the first time we 
have discussed that. We have changed 
it many times, in most cases not on à 
whim but after thoughtful debate. 

There have been thousands of propos- 
als to change it. But the Constitution 
is а sacred document. Wise men wrote 
it. And in it they set out the three 
branches of our Government, distrib- 
uted the powers among the branches, 
and created a mechanism to protect 
the liberties and freedoms of our peo- 
ple. 

It is а misunderstood document. I 
have had constituents who have asked 
me to do something and propose some- 
thing. You say that would clearly vio- 
late the Constitution. They say, I 
don't care what the Constitution says. 
Pass a law." Well, obviously, the Con- 
stitution governs. 

But I do not think anyone here mis- 
understands the importance of this de- 
bate. I have been very reluctant in the 
years I have served in Congress to join 
those who want to change the Con- 
stitution. People want to change it 
with respect to abortion. I have not 
been willing to cosponsor or join them. 
People want it changed to allow prayer 
in school. I have declined. I have cho- 
sen not to join them. Others wanted to 
change it because some scruffy little 
guy burns an American flag. They 
wanted to change the Constitution to 
prevent flag burning. I declined. I did 
not think that was what we ought to 
do. 

I have not been very likely to sup- 
port those who want to change our 
Constitution. 

The proposed change today is about 
economic policy. The proposed amend- 
ment before us suggests that we should 
require our Government's receipts and 
expenditures to be in balance. 

Why have we come to this point? 
Why is а constitutional amendment on 
balancing the budget offered today? It 
is because this country is now awash in 
а sea of red ink. In the last decade-and- 
a-half especially, we have seen a tidal 
wave of deficit spending, and a substan- 
tial increase in the Federal debt. We 
now have about a $4.4 trillion debt. 

I do not know what $1 trillion is. I do 
not reckon any of my constituents 
know what is a trillion dollars is. 

I could describe it, of course, but it is 
а $4.4 trillion debt. We have, up until 
the last year or so, been spending a bil- 
lion dollars a day that we do not have; 
every day we spend $1 billion more 
than we take in. We spend our kids' 
money and their kids' money; we spend 
it and add it to the debt. 

Some say. Well, the debt is what we 
owe to ourselves. So it is not all that 
important. It is not growing at an 
alarming rate." Well, of course, it is. It 
is $4.4 trillion now; 14 years ago, it was 
less than $1 trillion; 10 years from now, 
it will be $8 trillion. This is not a prob- 
lem? Look at the figures to understand 
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how serious a problem this is for the 
future of this country. 

There is а lot of cynicism about the 
institution of Congress. Some of it is 
fed by all of the news magazine shows 
and other folks who want to make a 
dollar by creating cynicism about our 
institutions. Some of the cynicism is 
very real. Some of that cynicism is di- 
rected at an institution that people 
think cannot manage our affairs very 
well. It spends money it does not have. 
It saddles this country with a mort- 
gage it should not have, and it mort- 
gages our children's future. 

The question is what do we do about 
it? We have tried in many different 
ways with different devices to balance 
the budget. But we have not succeeded. 
Entitlement programs grow. They 
mushroom. We have tried dozens of dif- 
ferent things. 

A year ago, we decided with a one- 
vote majority here to take tough medi- 
cine in the President's economic рго- 
gram. I supported that. There were tax 
increases we do not like and spending 
cuts nobody liked. But the fact is that 
it was $500 billion of medicine that was 
necessary. But it was not enough. 

Look at the numbers. Let me just 
show my colleagues the numbers. The 
numbers show that in the year 2004, the 
total public debt will be almost $8 tril- 
lion—an $8 trillion debt. 

Things look pretty good in 1995 and 
1996, as a result of the deficit reduction 
bill. But what happens beginning in 
1997 and every single year from then 
on? The deficit continues to increase. 

And even then it does not look awful 
because the money collected from So- 
cial Security taxes is used to offset the 
deficit. But, of course, that is dishonest 
and we cannot do that. We cannot do it 
in the long term and we should not do 
it in the short term. No one should 
doubt that this is a crisis. The question 
is what do we do about it? 

Several weeks ago, I spoke on this 
floor about economists and augurs.“ 
We have heard debate about the eco- 
nomic projections the dire con- 
sequences of what would happen if we 
pass this, or the consequences if we do 
not pass that. I talked about econo- 
mists a few weeks ago. 

In the year before we went into the 
last recession, in 1990, 35 of the 40 lead- 
ing economists predicted that we would 
continue to see 12 months of economic 
growth in the next year. Of course, the 
next year we saw a recession. But 35 of 
the 40 leading economists had predicted 
the next year would be a year of steady 
economic growth. Most of the leading 
economists were wrong. 

So I spoke about augury. In Roman 
times, the Romans would read the en- 
trails of cattle and view the flights of 
birds in order to project the future. I 
wondered whether that was so different 
from what we do now. 

But no one—not the best economists 
in this country, and certainly nod the 
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folks back home who work every day— 
misunderstands the consequences of 
this debt and the difficulty it poses for 
our country’s future. 

If somebody asked me to spend $500 
billion that we do not have in the next 
12 months and said, with that, cancer 
would be cured, I would say fine. That 
would not bother me a bit. It would be 
the best investment we ever made. Let 
us do it. 

But that is not what this deficit is 
about. This deficit is not about invest- 
ments that yield enormous rewards. 
This is an operating budget deficit of, 
year after year after year, close to a 
billion dollars a day. 

Some have raised some concerns 
about this balanced budget amendment 
proposal. I have some concerns about it 
too. In fact, I am going to offer an 
amendment, which was discussed on 
the floor recently, to exempt the So- 
cial Security trust funds from the bal- 
anced budget amendment’s calcula- 
tions. We should not, under any condi- 
tion and in any case, use Social Secu- 
rity revenues to reduce the Federal def- 
icit. Let me explain a bit what I mean 
by that. 

When American workers pay their 
Social Security taxes, it is not vol- 
untary, it is mandatory. We say if you 
earn a dollar, then part of that dollar 
must go into the Social Security Trust 
Fund. But this particular tax will only 
go to the trust fund. 

That is a covenant we have with peo- 
ple we tax. It is not a choice. We do not 
decide when we get the money to put it 
here or there. Putting this money in 
the Social Security trust fund is a re- 
quirement. It is a law. 

But what are we doing now? We say 
now and have said for years that we 
will tax you and put it in a trust fund 
and use it in our charts to show that 
the deficit is reduced, because we col- 
lect more in Social Security than we 
need. 

I was part of the group in 1983 that 
wrote the Social Security reform legis- 
lation in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. It was tough medicine. We 
increased Social Security taxes. We in- 
creased the age from 65 to 67 in the 
outyears. We got rid of a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of benefits for survivors. 

We did all that for a very specific 
reason. We knew that when the biggest 
baby crop in this country’s history 
reached retirement age, we were going 
to have trouble. We needed to save 
money for that date. We started delib- 
erately creating surpluses in the Social 
Security Fund. This year, the surplus 
is going to be around $66 billion, close 
to $70 billion. 

But if you look at the back of all of 
these budget books describing the 
economy, and if you look at the detail 
of this balanced budget amendment, 
where the deficit is computed, the So- 
cial Security revenues are used to re- 
duce the operating budget deficits. 
That is wrong. 
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I am going to offer an amendment to 
correct that. I do not know whether it 
will be accepted. But nobody, in my 
judgment, can stand on the floor of 
this Senate and defend this practice. It 
simply is not defensible. 

If we are going to put this away and 
save it for the future, as we must and 
should, let us do it. We should not tell 
people we are taking it out of your 
paychecks and putting it in a trust 
fund, and not mention that, by the 
way, we'l use it to show a reduced 
budget deficit. Under this scheme, you 
could conceivably have an operating 
budget deficit of $200 billion in a year 
and have a surplus in the Social Secu- 
rity System of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $200 billion and have a bal- 
anced budget. Under these current 
computations, this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would balance the 
budget. We would say we are just fine, 
perfectly balanced; we would be at 
zero, supposedly, and no action would 
be necessary. 

But that is not the case. 

Whenever we collect Social Security, 
deliberately creating a surplus for the 
future, we must, in fact, start saving 
that for the future. This balanced 
budget amendment proposal does not 
do that. So I am going to offer an 
amendment to try to change this. 

Yes, the supermajorities the amend- 
ment would require are troublesome to 
me. But the fact is, if you do not have 
that, you do not have an enforceable 
situation with respect to the balanced 
budget. 

The issue of involvement by the 
courts is troublesome, as well. But 
many States have constitutional provi- 
sions that require balanced budgets. I 
do not know of a wave of State courts 
being involved in the fiscal affairs of 
the States. I might be wrong. I would 
like to hear from my colleagues if that 
is the case. 

At the State level, where you have a 
State constitutional requirement for a 
balanced budget, the State courts gen- 
erally have not been involved in the 
fiscal policies of the States as a result. 
Why should we expect massive court 
involvement at the Federal level? I 
would enjoy hearing my colleague re- 
spond. 

Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. SIMON. My colleague is abso- 
lutely on target. The cases are very 
rare. There have been a few, but they 
are rare indeed. So the combination of 
that experience, plus the other amend- 
ment should really preclude any prob- 
lem along this line. 

Mr. DORGAN. I appreciate the com- 
ment. 

This proposal is not new. The States 
have it in their constitutions. Presum- 
ably, if there will be a real mess as a 
result of this proposal, the State courts 
will have already demonstrated that 
kind of a mess. 

But the other point made is that this 
proposal is countercyclical in the 
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Keynesian sense. Keynes was an econo- 
mist who believed that the Govern- 
ment, through its spending patterns, 
can really affect our economy. When 
things slow down, we can have massive 
Government investment to speed them 
up. 
I studied Keynes. I even taught 
Keynes in college a bit. And no one can 
convince me that anybody in the his- 
tory of humankind has ever been more 
Keynesian than this country has been 
lately. Can you be more Keynesian or 
stimulative than $300 billion deficits? I 
doubt it. We had what you would calla 
gigantic Keynesian  countercyclical 
stimulus as we moved into the reces- 
sion. 

But of course nobody has repealed 
the business cycle. Nobody ever will. I 
do not demean the argument made by 
this amendment’s sponsors that we 
need the opportunity to use fiscal pol- 
icy at the Federal level, compliment- 
ing monetary policy, to respond to the 
business cycle. Clearly we do. 

But I just say that if one holds out 
the hope of some _ countercyclical 
Keynesian stimulus as the method by 
which we will improve our economy, 
we have demonstrated the absurdity of 
that in recent years. 

What will really improve our econ- 
omy, I am convinced, is for us to dem- 
onstrate to all the folks out there who 
rely on this Government, to the folks 
that run this Government, that we can 
exercise some discipline in what we 
spend and what we raise, and we can 
balance our books. 

My colleague from North Dakota, 
Senator CONRAD, echoed my sentiment. 
I do not believe the budget has to be 
balanced every year, but I believe over 
time it must be balanced. And I think 
there was some testimony before your 
committee, Senator SIMON, which I 
heard you mention yesterday, in which 
some suggested that there are times 
when we should have a surplus of 1 or 
2 percent. 

There are times when your economy 
is moving along at a pretty healthy 
clip, you have good economic growth, 
fundamentals are sound. One would ex- 
pect in those periods that one would be 
able to accumulate a little reserve so 
you could use that reserve for counter- 
cyclical investment, when the business 
cycle begins to turn the other way. As 
I said, we cannot repel the business 
cycle. Nobody is going to repel the 
business cycle. We had a business cycle 
before we had the income tax. 

The fact is, we need to be available to 
use the devices at our disposal to re- 
spond to a recession. But the best thing 
we can do for our country, I am con- 
vinced, is to get our fundamentals in 
order. 

Let me compliment this President. 
He has done a whole lot more than the 
other two. The other two always 
claimed they were for a balanced budg- 
et. But they didn’t do what this Presi- 
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dent proposed and this Congress did. 
We took tough medicine last year to 
try to ratchet down the deficit, and we 
have. But the deficit will grow again. 

So let me just read a few of the ad- 
ministration’s projections about our 
economic future. This is page 249 of the 
summary tables of the President’s 
budget. The on-budget surplus or on- 
budget deficit are both on this table. 
And on-budget means that you take 
the Social Security surplus out of the 
number, because Social Security is now 
legally off budget, although you 
wouldn’t know it from the numbers the 
administration and other people throw 
around. 

The on-budget deficit for fiscal year 
1995 will be $225 billion. That is rel- 
atively good news. If last year's bad 
news was $350 billion, $225 billion is 
better. But in 1996, it will go to $236 bil- 
lion; in 1998, it will go to $279 billion; in 
1999, to $278 billion. 

Even with the Social Security reve- 
nues used to reduce the deficit in the 
year 2004, the deficit will be $365 bil- 
lion. Our total accumulated debt will 
be close to $8 trillion. 

One can make а case for doing noth- 
ing, I suppose. But in my judgment 
that would be irresponsible. The ques- 
tion is not whether we do something. 
The question is what. 

We can monkey around with all 
kinds of devices or we can have a de- 
bate here, as we are, about changing 
the Constitution. 

Senator BYRD was absolutely correct 
when he said changing the Constitu- 
tion will not balance the budget. Let us 
assume it is voted on here tomorrow 
and in the House tomorrow night and it 
goes out as ratified. It will not change 
by 1 cent the budget deficit, until and 
unless men and women take actions to 
respond to the constitutional require- 
ment. 

We will need to consider a range of 
options, some of which are probably 
easy to do. But some of them will be 
agonizing and tough. They will 
confront us with some of the most dif- 
ficult decisions that American society 
has had to confront, in its democratic 
way, through the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DORGAN. I ask the Senator for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. I yield 3 additional min- 
utes to the Senator. 

Mr. DORGAN. There are going to be 
many arguments proposed both for and 
against this constitutional amendment 
in the days ahead. 

I am a cosponsor of the amendment 
and I am very likely to vote for the 
amendment. 

I want to offer a change, as I said. I 
want to see the change the Senator is 
talking about offering to his own 
amendment. But I do not think we 
have the luxury of continuing to do 
what we have done for the last decade. 
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We will hear a lot of fancy argu- 
ments. But there is one timeless truth 
that existed in this Chamber before 
this debate started and will exist after 
it is over. That timeless truth is you 
cannot forever spend money you do not 
have. You cannot forever spend re- 
sources that honestly are your chil- 
dren’s. 

We must somehow confront this 
problem. The Senator from [Illinois 
serves rather than betrays us by bring- 
ing this issue to the floor of the Senate 
now. None of us would prefer to deal 
with it. The easiest approach, I sup- 
pose, is to say; Well, gee, this is a 
tough issue. Let's postpone it." But I 
am not interested in postponing these 
issues until we have an $8 trillion debt. 

Í put to bed every night a young boy 
and a young girl and tell them a story. 
I want that story to have wonderful 
messages of hope and inspiration in it. 
But, one piece of hope and inspiration 
they may not yet understand because 
they are too young would be if I could 
tellmy young son and young daughter 
that we have done the things that are 
necessary to make their future bright. 
I want to be able to give them some no- 
tion that in the years ahead this coun- 
try wil be a strong country, moving 
ahead with economic expansion, pro- 
viding jobs and opportunity and hope 
to families again. 

Instead, our country has a mess of 
trouble. It is a wonderful place. But to 
make it as good as it can be is going to 
require all the leadership we can mus- 
ter to make these kinds of tough deci- 
sions. 

I wanted to say a few things about 
the constitutional amendment today. 
And I would say to Senator SIMON I 
think he has served the interest of this 
institution and this country by raising 
these questions. 

I would also say to those on the other 
side of the aisle who joined him, and 
colleagues of mine who have joined 
him, that this is a debate that has been 
too long postponed, and I hope will re- 
sult in satisfactory answers for all of 
us and good progress for our country's 
future. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from North Dakota for 
his common sense and his wisdom. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President pro tempore is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, this is a most impor- 
tant debate. As the Senate begins to 
debate a constitutional amendment to 
require a balanced budget, I am sure 
that we are not going to hear many 
voices in support of increased spending 
and spiraling deficits. It is very attrac- 
tive, to vote for a balanced budget and 
that proposes to take care of our prob- 
lems. It forces us into doing something 
that we might not otherwise do. It re- 
flects the fact that all of us here have 
grown so frustrated over the years with 
deficit spending, deficit spending that 
just seems all too intractable. 

Over the past decade, Democrats and 
Republicans have pointed fingers at 
each other. We pointed fingers at the 
White House, the White House has 
blamed Congress, the Congress blamed 
everybody. While everyone argued, the 
national debt has soared out of control. 

What led us into this? We had basi- 
cally a 12-year experiment with supply- 
side economics, and the answer to the 
experiment is that it did not work. 
During that time our national debt 
quadrupled from 51 trillion to over $4 
trillion. It led us into deficits and defi- 
cit spending beyond anything that we 
ever thought possible and into more 
debt than we ever thought possible for 
this country. 

Without arguing the merits of Laffer 
curves and supply-side economics, we 
looked for what some saw as gimmicks. 
We were in gridlock, and many reached 
out for simple solutions to what are 
very difficult problems. And they are 
difficult problems. They are tough. We 
looked at and tried what some saw as 
gimmicks and others called tough med- 
icine. We are going to show our merit 
around here. We tried measures like 
Gramm-Rudman. We considered line- 
item vetoes and a balanced budget 
amendment. They all fit in the same 
category of things that reflect the 
gridlock we got into and the concern 
that we had about this ever-spiraling 
Federal deficit. 

Our approach to budgeting has been 
to say: Look, Ma, no hands. We will put 
ourselves on some sort of automatic 
track and that will take care of it. It 
reflects a deep frustration that has 
caused many of us to consider this kind 
of approach more and more seriously 
over the years; the balanced budget ap- 
proach. It is not unattractive. It is a 
forcing mechanism. I compliment my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois 
for bringing this forward because he is 
just as concerned as anybody in this 
body about the fact that we cannot go 
on into the future, mortgaging the fu- 
ture of our grandchildren, as he point- 
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ed out so eloquently in our Democratic 
conference yesterday. 

We know that the real solution— 
rather than trying to put us into some 
sort of legislative solution—the real so- 
lution starts with responsible leader- 
ship making hard choices and casting 
tough votes. 

In an attempt to force responsible 
leadership, back some years ago I au- 
thored legislation—it was twice passed 
by the Senate—that would have forced 
the President to submit a balanced 
budget to Congress and if he did not, to 
explain why. In that legislation, we 
went back to the 1921 legislation, the 
Budget and Accounting Act, where the 
President submits a budget and if it is 
out of balance, the President will sug- 
gest to Congress, and the words were, 
“appropriate action." And appropriate 
action was taken to mean new taxes, 
loans, or other. 

In other words, it required the Presi- 
dent to make recommendations regard- 
ing new taxes, loans, or other—as the 
way they defined appropriate action— 
to meet projected deficits if an unbal- 
anced budget was submitted. This sec- 
tion was restated in the 1982 recodifica- 
tion of title 31 of the United States 
Code and the specific references to new 
taxes and loans were removed. That is 
why I subsequently offered legislation 
explicitly requiring that the President 
submit a balanced budget and, if not, 
explain why. It was my hope that this 
would force the kind of responsible 
leadership necessary to end budget 
gridlock. 

Mr. President, although my provision 
was passed twice by the Senate, it was 
not enacted into law. We debated it on 
the floor. I had a lot of support for it. 
It was passed. It was not just passed 
with some kind of unanimous consent. 
It was considered very thoroughly on 
the floor, and we passed it. I felt that 
that kind of leadership was necessary 
to do something about the deficit. I 
was proud of that. 

While it has been sometimes tempt- 
ing in the past to consider a balanced 
budget amendment, we have to view it 
in light of today and the current cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves. 
What are those current circumstances? 

Last year, we saw the inauguration 
of a new administration committed to 
reducing our budget deficit. In its first 
year, the administration proposed and 
the Congress passed the largest deficit 
reduction bill in the history of this 
country. Last year’s bill will reduce 
the deficit by $504.8 billion over 5 
years. We have seen the deficit esti- 
mates drop by 40 percent from a pro- 
jected $302 to $176 billion. The deficit is 
projected to decline for the next 3 con- 
secutive years, something that has not 
happened in over 40 years, since the 
days of Harry Truman—40 years. We 
are now heading in the right direction. 

The President’s budget proposal for 
this year calls for cuts in more than 300 
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programs; 115 programs are targeted 
for elimination. For the first time 
since 1969, discretionary spending will 
actually decline. 

Secretary of the Treasury Lloyd 
Bentsen, our former colleague in the 
Senate, former chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee said, “Тһеге is a lot 
of pain in it, a lot of blood on the 
Поог,” and he was right. 

I, for one, think there can be even 
more blood on the floor, but now it is 
up to us in Congress to spill that blood 
to make sure that we keep this trend 
going. 

At last we are putting the days of 
budget gridlock behind us. The Presi- 
dent has led the way and the Congress 
is making the cuts that need to be 
made. Our economy is starting to re- 
cover; housing starts are up; industrial 
production is up; unemployment is 
going down. 

We had testimony just a couple of 
days ago from the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Alan Green- 
span, in which he said he cannot recall 
as good an underlying base for the 
long-term outlook than we have today. 

Just when we are stepping out of the 
straitjacket of gridlock, just as we are 
beginning to head in the right direc- 
tion, we are being asked to step right 
back into another straitjacket: the bal- 
anced budget amendment. 

I think this takes us back to an ear- 
lier day. It is a vestige of the days of 
finger pointing and inaction; it is a day 
when I, too, shared the frustration of 
gridlock that forced us in desperation 
to look for mechanical means of lead- 
ership. But I believe we have passed the 
time when that would be an appro- 
priate solution. I believe that kind of 
activity has no place in today’s consid- 
eration of what is best for us. 

Make no mistake about it, just the 
idea, the concept of saying we want a 
balanced budget amendment that is 
going to force us into something is 
very attractive—very attractive. 

We do have to cut Government. I am 
chairman of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee. We had hearings 
today on H.R. 3400, the House bill that 
starts for the first time to reinvent 
Government, as Vice President GORE 
has put it. We had a hearing this morn- 
ing on that bill, which I chaired. We 
had Mr. Charles Bowsher, Comptroller 
General of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and Ms. Alice Rivlin, who is Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. One of the things we 
considered this morning is how we go 
about reducing the number of Govern- 
ment employees by 252,000 over a 5-year 
period. 

We are getting into this in depth and 
considering some major measures on 
how we are going to control Govern- 
ment spending. 

As to the cutting down of employees 
by 252,000, just to give an example and 
expand on that just a little bit, the 
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Government ratio of managers to em- 
ployees is about 1 to 7. In most private 
industries, that ratio is about 1 to 12 or 
1 to 15. In labor-intensive industries, it 
is probably about 1 to 20. We want to 
cut out some of this middle manage- 
ment bloat that has occurred in Gov- 
ernment, the GS-13's, 14's, and 15's. 

Will that alone solve the deficit? No, 
it will not, but it is indicative that we 
are, in fact, not just nibbling around 
the edges of this thing; we are taking 
substantive action to get the budget 
under control. It is going to take some 
time and we must, we simply must, 
Stop this deficit dead in its tracks. 

I think we have the chance to do 
that, and let us do it right, not in a 
way that will place Government in а 
straitjacket, eliminating our ability to 
respond to, for instance, economic cy- 
clical downturns, eliminating our abil- 
ity to react to national crises, to make 
rational budget choices, and to ade- 
quately prepare for military threats. 
And inserting instead courts and end- 
less litigation into the budget process. 

I think it is very important to re- 
member how important our national 
budget is and what a broad impact it 
has on our general economy. 

Many have reminded us that most of 
the States are required to balance their 
budgets. They say, “ІҒ the States can 
do it, why can’t the Federal Govern- 
ment do it?" 

Let us be clear about exactly what 
the States do. Most States, typically, 
have separate budgets for operating 
and capital expenses. So it is not the 
same thing as the Federal Government. 
Requirements for balanced budgets 
apply only to their operating budget. 
Many State investments made in 
roads, in bridges, and school construc- 
tion can be financed through bonds or 
other borrowing measures, and does 
not count as it does in the Federal ac- 
counting process. In fact, State debt 
actually rose to a record high of $372 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1992. 

Our national budget does have a 
broad impact on our general economy, 
and our economic policies have had a 
favorable impact on the boom and bust 
cycles of an unregulated economy. This 
Nation once was at the mercy of dev- 
astating economic disasters. Look back 
through history. Just pick up the ency- 
clopedia, pick up the World Book, as I 
did in my office a little while ago, and 
look at it. I saw a chart that shows the 
panic of 1873, the panic of 1893, the 
panic of 1907. I can well remember the 
catastrophe of the Great Depression. I 
was а boy during those days of the 
early 1930's, and I remember when we 
had to go out and plant a bigger garden 
so we could take care of not only our- 
selves but some of the other people in 
our small town of New Concord, OH, 
where I grew up. 

І remember those days of the Great 
Depression very well. I remember my 
parents talking once about whether we 
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were going to lose our home or not. 
New Government policies were put in 
to help with refinancing mortgages. I 
was part of that, and I was old enough 
that I remember some of those things 
to this very day. Federal economic 
policies have often relieved the suffer- 
ing of a downturn in the economic 
cycle. 

Now, if you look at that same chart 
I referred to just a moment ago, in the 
World Book, from the days of the Great 
Depression, when new economic poli- 
cies were instituted, have we had reces- 
sions? Have we had dips? Yes, we have 
had dips but nothing that even ap- 
proached those days of that Great De- 
pression that started in 1929 and ran for 
nearly a 10-year period. Movies, such as 
“Тһе Grapes of Wrath," have depicted 
what really happened back in that time 
period. Federal economic policies have 
often relieved the suffering of the eco- 
nomic cycle. 

Under the proposed amendment, in 
times of economic downturn our econ- 
omy would in effect, be placed on auto- 
pilot. The economic downturn would 
cause an unpredictable hemorrhage of 
revenues. Tax increases and. massive 
spending cuts would be forced at just 
the time a fragile economy could not 
sustain them. That is just what turned 
a recession into the Great Depression 
of the 1930’s. Policies instituted back 
at that time helped to bring us out of 
that depression as well as World War 
П, of course. But since that time, we 
have had policies that were counter- 
cyclical, that operated to stimulate the 
economy just at times when needed. 
Not to put in tax increases and massive 
spending cuts at a time when the econ- 
omy would not be able to react. 

Because three-fifths of the Senate 
would be needed to suspend this 
amendment, a minority of legislators, 
40.1 percent of legislators, would decide 
the fate of all Americans during these 
times, during times when we might 
want an economic stimulus. That is 
less than a majority, obviously. I think 
we should be deciding these things not 
by requiring a supermajority, but I 
think a majority will of the people 
should be expressed. 

The judicial consequences of the 
amendment have brought together an 
unexpected alliance of legal scholars 
who have linked arms in opposition to 
the amendment. Liberals such as Ar- 
chibald Cox, Laurence Tribe, and over 
on the other side, conservatives such as 
Robert Bork and Charles Fried, all 
think, to quote Robert Bork, that it is 
a serious mistake. 

Why? Because as the executive and 
legislative branches throw up their 
arms and say, in effect, look, no hands; 
we can just put this on autopilot, the 
courts then will be forced to come into 
the process. The courts will be forced 
to determine compliance with the 
amendment if it is brought into the 
courts, which it undoubtedly would be. 
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If we pass this amendment, we better 
appropriate money for accountants at 
the Supreme Court because I think 
they are likely to need it. Every inter- 
est group that is unhappy with a cut 
that is being proposed will file suit and 
say that Congress is not complying 
with the amendment. This sounds like 
а lawyer’s dream, I guess. 

If Congress and the Executive should 
fail to comply, what next? What is the 
next step? Will unelected judges then 
mandate tax increases or budget cuts? 

The amendment says that Congress 
can at some future time enact enforce- 
ment legislate to iron out some of 
these questions. But I must say I would 
feel much more comfortable about 
amending the Constitution if some of 
these questions were answered now, 
not at some later date. 

Would the same minority of legisla- 
tors decide the fate of Ohioans hit by a 
natural disaster or the people of Cali- 
fornia or Hurricane Hugo down along 
the east coast? Would we be locked 
into a straitjacket there? Over the 
years tornadoes and floods have rav- 
aged parts of Ohio. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has come to our aid, as we do 
for other States when they have a 
problem. 

But with the amendment in place, 
legislators who have never even been to 
Ohio would suddenly have veto power 
over Government compassion. ‘Tough 
luck. You are on your own, Ohio. You 
did not give us any notice. You were 
struck by a tornado but we did not in- 
clude any relief in the budget. We 
would like a little warning next time, 
or have your disaster early in the year 
when there is relief money available.“ 

That would be the kind of thing we 
have the potential of stepping into 
with this kind of straitjacket, it seems 
to me. We turn over the hourglass and 
frantically begin hopping around try- 
ing to figure out what to do next and, 
like Houdini, the Congress has always 
been very good at finding its way out 
of these things, creating some smoke 
and mirrors, the same things that 
made a mockery out of Gramm-Rud- 
man. And that is what America thinks 
Congress will do also. 

A Wal Street Journal-NBC poll 
showed that 77 percent of Americans 
think that a balanced budget amend- 
ment would not produce a balanced 
budget. They think that Congress will 
spend more time trying to get out of 
the amendment's requirements than 
trying to comply with it. And you 
know, they might be right. They know 
that the real solution lies in respon- 
sible leadership and in tough action. 

Let us say Congress earnestly seeks 
to comply with the amendment. 'The 
timer goes off and away we go. The 
race begins. Congress has until 2001 to 
come up with $600 billion, give or take 
$100 billion, given the way budget esti- 
mates can vary, and it does not matter 
what may happen in the meantime, 
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what emergencies may arise, what 
threats we may face overseas, what our 
national priorities may be. In the proc- 
ess I fear that the historic health care 
initiatives might be one of those things 
that would get trampled. 

The Clinton administration has 
worked very hard to come up with sav- 
ings to finance health care reform, and 
I expect these savings will be the first 
thing grabbed up in the wake of this 
amendment. I hope we do not do this, 
because with them will go the hopes of 
millions of Americans who thought for 
the first time they and their families 
would have access to basic health care 
that they could rely on for the future. 

(Mr. CONRAD assumed the chair.) 

Mr. GLENN. There is another area 
that I have some very serious concerns 
about, very serious concerns, and that 
is doubts about whether our national 
defense might become victim to this 
frantic race. 

The amendment has a military con- 
flict waiver which is extremely impor- 
tant, but I do fear that this may not go 
far enough. What happens if America 
faces а military threat—not a conflict, 
a military threat? Will we be able to 
gear our forces up from the confines of 
a straitjacket? 

We have a very interesting cycle that 
has gone on in this country ever since 
the days of the Spanish-American War. 
It is interesting to look at. It shows 
that on an average there is a 17-year 
cycle in which we have a buildup and 
builddown of our military forces. Ever 
since the days of the Spanish-American 
War we buildup, builddown, buildup, 
builddown. 

Every time we have been so optimis- 
tic that peace has broken out and we 
can relax we have cut back on our mili- 
tary forces. Later we have turned right 
around and built up again on this 17- 
year cycle. 

This cycle depicted on a chart is in- 
teresting to look at. Someone brought 
it to my attention one day, and I have 
made copies of it and have passed it 
out to a lot of people. Every 17 years 
we decide the world is safe, we can cut 
back on our military and then some- 
thing happens that makes us recon- 
sider and we begin building up again to 
prepare for this new threat. 

Military readiness is not something 
that just happens overnight. We cannot 
wait for a declaration of war to start 
building up. It does not work that way. 
You cannot produce the equipment 
that fast. You cannot train the people 
that fast. This concerns me very much 
because we are in the process of reduc- 
ing our military personnel down to 1.6 
million by the end of next year; our ac- 
tive duty forces. And it is now proposed 
that we take it on down even lower 
than that. 

I think our worldwide commitments 
are beginning to outstrip our military 
ability to back up those commitments. 
Congress is charged in the Constitution 
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with the awesome responsibility of pro- 
viding for the common defense. Today 
we are debating an amendment to the 
Constitution which I fear may not 
allow Congress to live up to that re- 
sponsibility. There are trouble spots 
throughout the world that could erupt 
at any time. We have seen that over 
and over. 

Not only that, what will our allies as 
well as our adversaries think if they 
know that we have no ability to rise to 
the occasion? I do not think our NATO 
partners would view us as being that 
reliable if we have locked ourselves 
into no spending on military matters 
unless we have some sort of an emer- 
gency, that we cannot be prepared un- 
less some eminent or actual conflict is 
going on. 

The States may balance their budg- 
ets but one of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the States and the 
Federal Government is providing for 
the common defense. States are not 
constitutionally required to raise and 
support armies or provide and main- 
tain a Navy. 

What are the possible effects of this 
amendment on State and local govern- 
ments? 

I have been working hard to reverse 
the recent trend of unfunded Federal 
mandates. We place many require- 
ments on the States to do things and 
we share the expenses. But trying to 
take care of this problem will be vir- 
tually impossible if we pass this. We 
look to the Governors of the States 
who are so concerned about this, and 
the State legislatures, and it seems to 
me it is going to be a much tougher 
fight to take care of some of those un- 
funded mandates if this amendment is 
in place. Legislators will seek to carry 
out their agendas through mandates 
and regulations on State and local gov- 
ernments, and nobody can afford that. 

Mr. President, if we want a balanced 
budget amendment that requires cuts— 
that is what this would do, it would re- 
quire cuts—I would suggest that it 
would be better to figure out what 
those cuts would be, make a list of the 
cuts, and figure out what areas we are 
going to cut. Are we going to cut in 
crime prevention, farm supports, or So- 
cial Security, or health, or education, 
training, employment, emergency 
spending, unemployment compensa- 
tion, Medicare, Medicaid, Federal de- 
posit insurance, international obliga- 
tions, national security? 

Are we going to cut what we can do 
overseas with regard to Somalia, 
Bosnia? These are not declared wars. 
What are we going to do in these areas? 

What if something erupts one of 
these days where there are hundreds of 
thousands of people who are in danger 
or actually dying now in Angola, or 
Chad? What if something breaks in 
North Korea? Should we be prepared? 
Are we going to cut in these areas? 

If this is what we are to do, if we are 
going to lock ourselves in a straight- 
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jacket, then we are going to force our- 
selves to cut in some of these areas. 
Let us describe right now, ahead of 
time, what the cuts will be and where 
they come from. Let us total up the 
dollars, and maybe we do not even need 
a balanced budget amendment. We can 
start voting these things one at a time 
and see if they are acceptable rather 
than placing ourselves in that kind ofa 
straightjacket. 

Mr. President, I think the Cincinnati 
Post said it all in a recent editorial: 

Despite its superficial appeal, a balanced 
budget amendment would exacerbate distor- 
tions already present in the political system 
without curing the Federal Government of 
over commitment. For that the only anti- 
dote is political will. 

They are right. Mr. President, it is 
time we stopped debating these me- 
chanical fixes. Let us put the days of 
gridlock behind us and get to work. 
The President has sent us a budget 
that continues the fight. Last summer 
we all debated whether we would vote 
for the reconciliation bill that made 
some very tough cuts. Those were hard 
votes. We got the whole thing started. 
And the President is continuing it with 
this year’s budget. 

The last time we debated the bal- 
anced budget amendment we were on 
the wrong track with deficits going 
steadily uphill. Now we have made a 
new start, and the President has sent 
us a budget that reduces spending; we 
can reduce it more. It cuts some pro- 
grams; we can cut a whole lot more. We 
do not need constitutional cover to 
make the tough choices. 

I think those tough choices are what 
we were sent here to do. We have a 
good start. Let us finish the job. 

I regret very much that I must op- 
pose the balanced budget amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for 2 more min- 
utes please. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I would 
also ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torials, one from the Cincinnati Post, 
one from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
three from the Washington Post, and 
one that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on October 28, 1993, called 
“Congress v. The Framers and Rea- 
воп,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Cincinnati Post, Feb. 16, 1994) 

No WAY TO CURE A DEFICIT 

In a scant half-page, an impressive collec- 
tion of the nation's top legal scholars sum up 
the case against the Balanced Budget 
Amendment to the Constitution. From Law- 
rence Tribe and Archibald Cox on the left to 
Robert Bork and Charles Fried on the right, 
the 17 jurists blast the amendment—due to 
be debated in the Senate next week—as “а 
serious mistake." 
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We agree—for most of the reasons the 
Scholars recite in their letter to Sen. Robert 
Byrd, D-W.Va., an amendment opponent. The 
first reason, though—that outlawing deficits 
would "deprive Congress and the President 
of needed flexibility—we would put dif- 
ferently. The amendment pretends to deprive 
Congress of needed flexibility, while actually 
changing little since by a mere three-fifths 
vote Congress could authorize the same defi- 
cit spending it has opted for every year since 
1969. 

Either Congress would openly vote to cir- 
cumvent the ban on new borrowing or it 
would use unrealistic budget assumptions 
and balance the budget only on paper. Who 
would punish it? One possibility, the schol- 
ars note, is that the federal courts would 
step in, inappropriately called on to settle 
intractable budget choices by judicial fiat. 

Yet another form of false compliance the 
letter cites is passing the buck. The amend- 
ment would create “а permanent incentive 
to accomplish national objectives 
through * * * mandates and regulatory bur- 
dens on state and local governments and the 
private sector." This incentive already ex- 
ists, it would be magnified à thousandfold 
under a Balanced Budget Amendment. 

In 1995, the president proposes to spend $176 
billion more than Washington takes in. If 
that deficit had to be erased, what would 
Congress and the president be more likely to 
do: order painful service cuts, job losses and 
new taxes worth $176 billion, or conceal some 
of the damage by shifting costs to states, lo- 
calities and businesses? 

Despite its superficial appeal, a Balanced 
Budget Amendment would exacerbate distor- 
tions already present in the political sys- 
tem—without curing the federal government 
of overcommitment. For that, the only anti- 
dote is political will. 

(From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 22, 

1994] 
BALANCING BUDGETS 

It's hard to dispute the central premise of 
the many politicians who will argue on the 
Senate floor this week in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment to balance the federal 
budget. Without a straitjacket imposed from 
outside, they say. Congress will never sum- 
mon the discipline to restrain its impulse to 
spend more money each year than ít has. 

Who can argue with such a prediction? 

Just last week, hoping to sway the close 
vote coming soon in the Senate, the Clinton 
administration dispatched a phalanx of Cabi- 
net secretaries to Capitol Hill to preview the 
horrors that would follow enactment of a 
balanced-budget amendment. 

Among other things, the Cabinet secretar- 
ies said, а  balanced-budget amendment 
would jeopardize economic growth, throw de- 
fense planning into chaos, increase crime 
and hurt the poor and the elderly. In other 
words, a central premise of many opponents 
of а balanced-budget amendment is that the 
nation would be hurled to the brink of disas- 
ter if the government were ever forced to 
balance its books. Deficits, in other words, 
are healthy. 

To those of us who look askance at borrow- 
ing, the administration’s arguments were 
less than persuasive. Indeed, they 
stengthened the case of respected advocates 
of the amendment, such as Sen. Paul Simon 
and former Sen. Paul Tsongas, who note the 
cost to future generations of the huge inter- 
est bills necessary to finance the federal gov- 
ernment's debts. 

Still, for all our sympathy toward those 
frustrated by federal spending habits, we will 
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be siding with the opposition when debate 
begins on а balanced-budget amendment 
today. Our concern is less with fiscal night- 
mares that the ramifications of fiddling with 
& document as sturdy and wise as the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Amending the Constitution is a huge step 
that should be taken only after careful con- 
sideration of the likely consequences. Cer- 
tainly, the recent history of deficit spending 
in Washington suggests a need for something 
dramatic to change a dangerous habit. But 
there is reason to question whether amend- 
ing the Constitution would solve the problem 
of perennial overspending, and whether it 
would do so without damage to important in- 
stitutions. 

There are grounds for concern on both 
fronts. In order to ensure some fiscal flexi- 
bility, the proposed amendment would allow 
deficits in any year when Congress could 
muster a three-fifths majority in favor of 
such a move. That exemption would almost 
certainly suffice to allow deficit spending in 
times of war and recession. But given Con- 
gress' fondness for spending, it probably 
would suffice also to allow deficits when 
such emergencies are absent. 

Congress could sidestep a balanced-budget 
amendment in another, less obvious way—by 
building budgets on unrealistic economic 
forecasts that exaggerate likely revenues or 
underestimate expenses. As any observer of 
Congress knows, lawmakers are expert at 
finding ways around spending limits. 

Which raises the question of how a bal- 
anced-budget amendment would be enforced. 
Who would resolve the dispute if Congress 
were accused of approving a phony balanced 
budget? Do we want federal courts to become 
referees in bruising budget battles that have 
traditionally been the province of the legis- 
lative and executive branches? 

Advocates of the amendment ask poign- 
antly what alternative there is to coax Con- 
gress to behave more responsibly. The an- 
swer is the ballot box. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 8, 1993] 
DISTORTING THE CONSTITUTION 
President Clinton on Friday took a posi- 
tion on the misnamed balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution, on which 
Congress is scheduled to vote in the next 
couple of weeks. He's opposed, as well he 
ought to be; he laid out the principal reasons 
in а compelling letter to House Speaker Tom 
Foley. You could be forgiven if you failed to 
get the news. There was no announcement; 
the letter was sent up late Friday afternoon, 
which is exactly when administrations gen- 
erally take actions they hope won't get no- 
ticed. Officials say that wasn't the intent, 
and that the administration plans to cam- 
paign vigorously against this insidious pro- 
posal in the time that remains. We hope so. 
This amendment wouldn't require, and 
most of the time would likely not produce, а 
balanced budget. It would simply require a 
three-fifths rather than majority vote of 
both houses to pass an unbalanced one. The 
balance it would mostly affect is the balance 
of power. It would add to the price that a 
president—any president, of any persua- 
sion—would likely have to pay each year to 
get à budget passed. Every year Congress 
searches for the perfect vote on the budget, 
the one that will let it stand four-square for 
frugality without having to say at whose ex- 
pense the frugality is to be achieved. The 
amendment has the added virtue of putting 
off the frugality until later; it will be an- 
other Congress's responsibility to achieve. 
The president rightly observed that the 
amendment by itself would not reduce the 
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deficit by a single penny." But unlike some 
of the gimmicks that have preceded it, this 
one would tamper with fundamental law and 
likely do great harm to precisely the future 
ability to make the disciplined choices that 
sponsors say it would enhance. It would en- 
shrine minority rule, and thereby add to the 
chance each year of gridlock. The president 
warned that by likely increasing account- 
ing subterfuge * * * for example * * * mov- 
ing more federal programs off budget or * * * 
imposing more unfunded mandates on the 
States," it might well end up producing less 
fiscal responsibility rather than more. 

It would be bad economics," he said, іп 
that it would complicate the government's 
counter-cyclical role, wherein the deficit 
automatically widens when the economy 
turns weak; it ‘risks turning minor 
downturns into serious recessions" and 
"would make recovery from recession far 
more difficult." The amendment could do 
programmatic harm as well. The goal of 
some supporters is not so much to balance 
the budget as to shrink the size and role of 
government. The president spoke up for re- 
ducing the “investment deficit" as well as 
the budget deficit. He said the amendment 
could make it impossible to pass meaning- 
ful health reform legislation." Aides are pre- 
paring to warn backers that other likely ef- 
fects could include increased pressure on de- 
fense and a greater burden on precisely the 
states that would have to ratify the amend- 
ment; that's because federal aid to state and 
local government would likely be cut. 

This amendment, far from facing up to 
such choices, closes its eyes to them. It is a 
means of deferring precisely the discipline 
that it pretends to impose; in the name of 
strengthening the government, it would hob- 
ble and weaken it. It abuses the Constitution 
by using it as a political shield. Mr. Clinton, 
whose budget this year was itself a good first 
step toward deficit reduction, is right to op- 
pose it. Congress should vote it down. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 23, 1993] 
CONGRESS V8. THE FRAMERS—AND REASON 
(By Albert R. Hunt) 

Despite tough competition, Congress may 
be on the verge of its dumbest act in years: 
monkeying with the Constitution, while ig- 
noring the Founding Fathers as well as con- 
temporary constitutional scholars, ranging 
from liberal Archibald Cox to conservative 
Robert Bork. In the process, lawmakers 
would display the rankest hypocrisy. 

This remarkable feat would be a constitu- 
tional amendment to mandate a balanced 
budget. The only exceptions would be war or 
if a statutory three-fifths of the total mem- 
bers of both houses vote for an unbalanced 
budget. The chief Senate sponsor, Paul 
Simon (D., III.), says he has a commitment 
from the leadership that it will come up 
within the next month. 

In 1986, the Senate voted on a similar 
measure and it lost by one vote; the environ- 
ment is more conducive today. Private tal- 
lies suggest supporters are only a handful of 
senators away from the required two-thirds 
support. If it passes the Senate, favorable ac- 
tion is likely in the House, where it fell nine 
votes short last year, a margin more than 
offset by electoral changes. 

The prospect is mind-boggling. The same 
institution that has approved $2.6 trillion of 
red ink over the past dozen years now wants 
to cure the problem by amending the Con- 
stitution. Many supporters cynically figure 
this will divert attention from their coward- 
ice in tackling real budgetary issues and pri- 
orities. “То use the Constitution for such а 
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purpose not only trivializes it by an 
irrelevancy but, in the long run, would re- 
duce the respect for, and therefore the effec- 
tiveness of, our bulwark of liberty," charges 
Archibald Cox, chairman emeritus of Com- 
mon Cause and the former U.S. solicitor gen- 
eral and Harvard law school professor. 

Even in the short run the people may be 
much smarter than these politicians think. 
By an overwhelming 77% to 17%, people 
don't think a constitutional amendment ac- 
tually would produce a balanced budget, ac- 
cording to this week's Wall Street Journal 
NBC News national survey. 

Experience is on their side. Take, for ex- 
ample, the 65 members of the House who this 
year voted against both the Clinton deficit 
reduction plan, with many saying it relied 
too much on tax hikes, and the Republican 
alternative, with many saying it cut spend- 
ing too much. Yet these 36 Republicans and 
29 Democrats are sponsoring the balanced- 
budget amendment. 

"We need the forced discipline of a con- 
stitutional amendment," explains Rep. 
Sonny Callahan (R. Ala.), one of the 65. Why 
did he vote against the GOP budget-cutting 
plan? Mr. Callahan says it was too tough on 
Medicare and other sensitive entitlements. 
In the Senate, the amendment's patron 
saint, Paul Simons, last week sent a private 
memo to President Clinton advocating an 
expansive new program for the inner cities. 
It apparently is interesting and meritorious; 
it also is totally at odds with his amend- 
ment, 

It’s tough to figure whether this amend- 
ment would do more harm economically or 
politically. Even most traditionally conserv- 
ative economists agree that trying to bal- 
ance the federal budget in recessionary 
times is crazy. And in a well-reasoned 25- 
page analysis, Robert Greenstein, of the lib- 
eral Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
convincingly argues that under a balanced 
budget amendment—which could take effect 
before the end of the decade—the poor would 
bear the heaviest sacrifices since they are 
the weakest constituency.” 

But the political damage might be even 
greater. Since a balanced budget often would 
be politically and economically disastrous, 
the real issue would be how to get a 60% vote 
for revenue and spending measures; in both 
houses, 40.1% of the members would have an 
effective veto power. 

There's an illustrative model: California, 
where a two-thirds legislative majority is re- 
quired to pass a budget. This minority rule 
has had the effect of decreasing accountabil- 
ity, increasing the influence of special inter- 
ests and creating a general chaos that has 
served neither the politicians nor the people 
well. Whatever reforms are desirable for Con- 
gress, becoming more like the California 
Legislature isn't one of them. 

This year it would have meant that Presi- 
dent Clinton never would have gotten a 
budget through, or it would have been one 
almost identical to the last Bush budget, 
after voters demanded change. The effect, in 
the House at least, would be to give Newt 
Gingrich veto power over fiscal policy. 

Sounds pretty good, some conservatives no 
doubt are thinking. Think harder. This mi- 
nority rule also would have killed the 
Reagan tax cuts of 1981, which fell 23 votes 
short of three-fifths of the House. And, if 
conservatives really believe that Mr. Ging- 
rich has a real shot to be speaker before the 
decade is out, how about liberal Democratic 
Rep. Barney Frank exercising a similar veto 
power? 

“This is a conservative measure that con- 
servatives haven't thought about," worries 
Robert Bork. It would create a real mess.“ 
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He highlights two likely unintended con- 
sequences: more regulation and more power 
accruing to unelected judges. Congress al- 
most surely would try to get around any 
binding fiscal restraints by escalating regu- 
latory measures, which, Judge Bork argues, 
“could be worse than taxation from a con- 
servative point of view." Moreover, if law- 
makers circumvented the limits simply by 
adopting wildly unrealistic estimates, 
there’s no enforcement mechanism. The re- 
sult: the courts would get deeply into fiscal 
policy. 

THE HYPOCRITICAL 65 


Here are the 65 members of the House who 
earlier this year voted against both the Clin- 
ton and the Republican plans for reducing 
the deficit but now sponsor a balanced-budg- 
et constitutional amendment: 

Democrats: Browder (Ala.), Coppersmith 
(Ariz.), Condit (Calif.), Deal (Ga.), Rowland 
(Ga.), Lipinski (III.). Long (Ind.). Roemer 
(Ind.), Baesler (Ky.), Hayes (La.), Minge 
(Minn.), Parker (Miss.), Danner (Mo.), Skel- 


ton (Mo.), Swett (N.H.), Andrews (N.J.), 
Pallone (N.J.), Mann (Ohio), Traficant 
(Ohio), English (Okla.), Johnson (S. D.). 


Clement (Tenn.), Chapman (Texas), Edwards 
(Texas) Goren (Texas), Hall (Texas), 
Laughlin (Texas), Sarpalius (Texas), Wilson 
(Texas). 


Republicans: Callahan (Ala.), Stump 
(Ariz.), Huffington (Calif.), Allard (Colo.), 
Hefley (Colo.), McInnis (Colo.), Schaefer 


(Colo.), Canady (Fla.), Diaz-Balart (Fla.), 
Fowler (Fla.), Ros-Lehtinen (Fla.), Stearns 
(Fla.), Kingston (Ga.), Burton (Ind.), Grandy 
(Iowa), Leach (Iowa), Lightfoot (Iowa), Rob- 
erts (Kan.), Rogers (Ky.), Bentley (Md.), Em- 
erson (Mo.), Hancock (Mo.), Barrett (Neb.), 
Bereuter (Neb.), Vucanovich (Nev.), Boehlert 
(N.Y.), Taylor (N.C.), Gillmor (Ohio), Regula 
(Ohio), Machtley (R.L), Spence (S.C.), Dun- 
can (Tenn.), Bateman (Va.), Goodlette (Va.), 
Petri (Wis.), Roth (Wis.). 

Writing economics into the Constitution 
and requiring а supermajority for important 
actions aren't new ideas. In the Federalist 
Papers, Number 58, James Madison consid- 
ered the idea of a supermajority and persua- 
sively rejected it: the fundamental prin- 
ciple of free government would be reversed. 
It would be no longer the majority that 
would rule; the power would be transferred 
to the minority." 

Over the next few weeks, as Congress de- 
cides whether to profoundly change the Con- 
stitution, take your pick: James Madison or 
Sonny Callahan. 


{From the Washington Post, Nov. 1, 1993] 
A SLOPPY WAY To GOVERN 


To pass his budget last summer, President 
Clinton had to promise some further votes 
on fiscal matters later in the year. Those 
fuzzy and incautious promises are now com- 
ing due. The problem for the president and 
the leadership in Congress is that they may 
not have control over the terms of the votes. 
The anti-spenders are teeing up the choices 
in such a way that members will mainly be 
able to vote against spending in the abstract, 
say yes to cutting without saying how. That 
will be fine for the holidays; everyone can go 
home having cast the perfect vote, which is 
always for virtue without pain. Only later 
will they—or someone—have to figure out 
how to govern within the limits to which 
these showy and unwise propositions could 
condemn them. 

The most dangerous of the proposals is the 
misnamed balanced budget amendment to 
the Constitution. It's the granddaddy of false 
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promises. It wouldn’t require a balanced 
budget, just a three-fifths vote in both 
houses to pass an unbalanced one. It would 
empower minorities; anyone with an idea 
that could command the allegiance of 41 per- 
cent of either house could hold the govern- 
ment hostage. The theory is that such a sys- 
tem would somehow lead to leaner govern- 
ment. The effect would much more likely be 
the opposite. 

There are lots of years when for economic 
or social reasons the government ought to 
run a deficit. To do so the party in power 
would have to win the support of 20 percent 
more members in each house than it does 
today. The president, or someone, would 
have to bargain with more stray members; 
who thinks that that would lead to an epi- 
demic of self-denial? Last summer, when this 
president needed every Democratic vote, is a 
case in point. By all means reduce the defi- 
cit, the professed fiscal conservatives of the 
party came round to say one after the other, 
but surely not at the expense 
of * * * imposing an energy tax, increasing 
grazing fees, cutting farm support as much 
as the president proposed, taxing a larger 
share of Social Security benefits, cutting de- 
fense, cutting Medicare. The president had to 
deal for votes and then was condemned for 
dealing by some of the very people who 
threatened to withhold their votes until he 
dealt. Will they change the Constitution to 
bar that too? 

In the House, meanwhile, some members 
now also are proposing what they describe as 
$103 billion in further spending cuts over the 
next five years. To lock some of these sup- 
posed savings in place, they would reduce the 
already tight appropriations caps that were 
set for the next several years in the budget. 
The problem is, they don’t specify enough 
new cuts to get the caps down to the new lev- 
els they propose; instead they try to snatch 
some administration proposals that the 
president needs to get spending down to the 
existing caps. No fair; by one estimate, to 
get total spending down to the point they 
propose, they would have to list $70 billion 
more in specific cuts that they have. That's 
the opposite of a blank check; it's a blank 
cut. They would also preempt and pocket as 
"cuts" some health care savings that the 
president has proposed to use in financing 
health care reform. 

This is no way to do the government's 
business. The amendment and proposed cuts 
both are ragged, slapdash policymaking that 
а lot of members think would do them some 
short-term political good. They would mean- 
while do the country long-term substantive 
harm. The Democrats should beat them 
back. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1993] 

FAREWELL TO MAJORITY RULE 

The Democratic Congress is about to take 
up legislation that would basically end the 
American system of majority rule. The Sen- 
ate is tentatively scheduled to vote some- 
time in the next few weeks on à so-called 
balanced budget amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The sponsors of the simplistic and dan- 
gerous idea are said to be within a few votes 
of the two-thirds they need to send it to the 
House. A similar measure fell only nine 
votes short in the House last year, and oppo- 
nents doubt that this time they could stave 
it off. 

The misnamed amendment wouldn't so 
much balance the budget as it would destroy 
political accountability by creating minor- 
ity control of both houses. The budget defi- 
cits of recent years have done the country 
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enormous damage, but they have been the 
result of political, not constitutional, 
failings. Such deficits did not exist in earlier 
years, when politicians had the courage to 
vote no. The right way to reduce them is to 
approve the specific tax increases and spend- 
ing cut that the goal of responsible policy re- 
quires. 

This amendment would instead allow the 
members once again to postpone the very ac- 
tion that they pretend to take. They would 
go home having virtuously voted to balance 
the budget in the abstract and in the distant 
future, without ever having had to say how. 
They mortgage the future and trivialize the 
Constitution in order to preen before con- 
stituents without inflicting pain. The Presi- 
dent should be the one to speak out against 
the travesty, educate the country against it 
and provide the nervous members who know 
better with the cover they need to vote no. 
His aides know the vote is coming; the Sen- 
ate leadership is opposed to the amendment. 
But so far the White House, too, has gone to 
ground. 

Mr. Clinton and the congressional Demo- 
crats took a larger step toward deficit reduc- 
tion last summer than they have been given 
credit for—and perhaps as large a step as a 
recovering economy can withstand. Instead 
of defending their actions, they seek politi- 
cal purposes to give the impression of doing 
more than even they think wise. The amend- 
ment would not ban unbalanced budgets, just 
require three-fifths majorities of both houses 
to enact them or to raise the statutory ceil- 
ing on outstanding federal debt. The measure 
would also make it marginally harder to 
raise taxes than to cut spending, 

The budget would no longer serve as an 
automatic economic stabilizer, wherein a re- 
cession creates a wider deficit and the deficit 
partly offsets and cures the recession in 
turn. The redistribution role of the govern- 
ment would also likely be reduced. Demo- 
crats, including those who are unaccount- 
ably sponsoring the amendment, can like 
neither of these likely results. But the worst 
is that 40 percent of either house would hold 
the country hostage, and you can bet not 
just on fiscal policy, either, but on every- 
thing that a budget can be made to contain. 
You heard it said, and rightly so, that the 
country in the last election traded gridlock 
for party responsibility. The amenders would 
trade us back to gridlock, and in the process 
compound precisely the weakness of govern- 
ment that they profess to deplore. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
bill. I say to my friend, PAUL SIMON, 
that I regret very much having to op- 
pose his amendment. I know how seri- 
ously he takes this. He worked on it a 
long time. We worked on other things 
together. I am sorry I had to oppose 
him on this, but I just feel that we are 
on the right track now, and I think 
that a balanced budget amendment 
would lock us into a straightjacket 
that we would regret down the way. 
For that reason, I must oppose it at 
this time. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] for his excellent statement. 

I yield now 15 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington 
[Mrs. MURRAY]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I rise today despite 
the fact I have laryngitis, and it is 
hard to speak, I do speak loudly today 
in opposition to the balanced budget 
amendment. 

The senior Senator from the State of 
Illinois knows how much I respect him 
and the great service he has given this 
country. He and I serve on the Budget 
Committee together, and he knows I 
agree with him more often than not on 
budgetary issues. 

In fact, we both agree that the deficit 
must come down. We agree the Govern- 
ment has not been serious in the past 
about living within its means. 

But, Mr. President, sometimes 
friends disagree. And, today we do. 

Last year, the President sent to Con- 
gress a bold plan to reduce the Federal 
deficit. It reversed the course of the 
past 12 years of reckless borrow-and- 
spend policies. It took the deficit head 
on. And, it is working. 

It is working, Mr. President, even 
better than the most wide-eyed econo- 
mists thought possible. It is working 
because we made tough decisions to cut 
spending programs. It took courage, 
discipline, and common sense. And we 
need more of it this year, especially as 
we consider health care reform. 

But the balanced budget amendment 
takes no courage, no discipline, and no 
common sense. It denies the Federal 
Government—in other words, the peo- 
ple of this country—the basic practice 
most businesses and families use across 
this country to stay strong and sol- 
vent. It denies us responsible invest- 
ments in the future. 

There has been lots of talk here al- 
ready about the future. About how this 
amendment will help American chil- 
dren. But, this amendment is likely to 
damage the economy more than help 
our children. It will tie their hands. It 
will raise their taxes. It will cut Gov- 
ernment spending to irresponsible lev- 
els. 

It also teaches our children a dan- 
gerous lesson. Mr. President, there is 
nothing wrong with responsible bor- 
rowing. That is the backbone of our fi- 
nancial services industry. Saving and 
investing. After all, how many Amer- 
ican families could afford to buy their 
homes without a mortgage? Or, send 
their children to colleges without a 
student loan? Maybe the majority in 
this Chamber, but only a small minor- 
ity across the country. 

This amendment destroys the Amer- 
ican dream. It tells our kids, if they 
come from a family that can’t afford to 
pay cash for a home, they shouldn't 
try. It reaches them that investment— 
even if that means borrowing for educ- 
tion—is not an option. 

Congress should be setting an exam- 
ple by teaching our children how to be 
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responsible borrowers. How to think 
about their future needs. How to invest 
wisely, how to plan and work to pay 
back their debts in а timely and orga- 
nized manner. This amendment does 
not do that. 

Mr. President, we all know words on 
а piece of paper cannot balance the 
budget. But legislators, like you and I 
and Senator SIMON, can. It is our job 
and responsibility to do so. I have 
money concerns about this proposal. 
The proponents of this amendment 
have not told us how they intend to 
balance the budget. Which taxes will 
they raise? Which programs will they 
cut? 

Will the big States with more votes 
in the other body be able to dictate the 
national budget? Will they be able to 
protect their programs, while smaller 
States, like mine, will suffer? 

I fear the cuts required to balance 
the budget will fall disproportionately 
on the smaller States. They will also 
fall squarely on the backs of the most 
vulnerable in our society—our chil- 
dren, our elderly, our disabled most in 
need of help. If Social Security were to 
be cut proportionately to reduce the 
deficit, the cost to our Nation's elderly 
would be significant. In my corner of 
the country, Social Security payments 
will be cut by $1,000 per person. The 
total loss in my State will amount to 
nearly $1 billion in 1999. 

And, I fear the economists will be 
proven right. Those at Wharton predict 
Washington State will lose 209,000 jobs 
2 years after this amendment takes ef- 
fect. They predict my State will expe- 
rience a 15-percent drop in total per- 
sonal income. They tell me hardest hit 
will be the manufacturing sector—espe- 
cially the aerospace industry—which is 
already experiencing massive job 
losses. 

This amendment will add more polit- 
ical game-playing to the very serious 
business of forming a national budget. 
It will allow 40 percent of this body to 
bring our economy to a halt. The 
American people are fed up with 
gridlock. This amendment will only en- 
courage it. 

Instead of continuing the courage 
this body displayed by passing last 
year’s budget, we would abdicate our 
responsibility to the court system. 

This amendment will threaten us 
with a new power tool for lobbyists 
who will say: If I do not get my way, 
I will challenge this budget in court." 
If the President and the Congress dis- 
agree on spending priorities and raising 
revenue, does that mean the court sys- 
tem will write our budget? Does it 
mean unelected jurists, accountable to 
no one, will wield incredible power? 

And, does it mean lobbyists who 
roam these Halls on behalf of rich and 
powerful interests will win out over 
American families? The weakest 
among us will shoulder a dispropor- 
tionate share of the impact of this 
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amendment. How many children have 
you ever seen sue the Congress for 
more funding? How many elderly, or 
disabled? 

So, Mr. President, before we talk 
about how much we are helping our 
children by passing this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, let's think 
about what this amendments forces on 
our families, and the bad economic and 
political example it sets. 

Reducing the deficit is one of the 
most important, and challenging goals 
we face as legislators. My grandparents 
fought a world war and survived the 
Great Depression because of this Na- 
tion’s ability to invest when necessary. 
And, my family has ridden out nasty 
recessions, because we were able to 
borrow. 

I do not want my grandchildren’s 
hands tied. It is not fair to tell them— 
after we are long since gone you 
have no say in determining your fu- 
ture. Your grandparents have told you 
what you must до.” 

I believe in budgets which reflect to- 
morrow's economic needs, not today's 
political bargains. 

That is why I oppose this amend- 
ment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I hope 
that this will be the last time I must 
rise and urge my colleagues to support 
a balanced budget amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Today, Mr. President, it is critical 
that this body realize the importance 
and necessity of a balanced budget 
amendment to this country's future 
fiscal and economic health. And it is à 
tough realization too, Mr. President, 
because, at base, it is a recognition—an 
admission—that Congress lacks the in- 
stitutional ability and the political 
fortitude to address our pressing deficit 
and national debt problems. 

In fact, Congress suffers from what is 
known as weakness of the will when it 
comes to spending taxpayers' money. 
And year after year, it becomes clearer 
and clearer that Congress is inherently 
incapable of foregoing Federal deficit 
spending. Look at the record. 

Mr. President, today's call for a bal- 
anced budget amendment is but one of 
many previous attempts to erect exter- 
nal controls over Congress' ability to 
spend beyond its means. 

From the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act, to Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, to the Budget En- 
forcement Act—all of these deficit tar- 
gets and discretionary spending caps 
and pay-as-you-go provisions were sup- 
posed to help rein in Federal spending 
and lower the deficit. 

But, looking at our debt and deficit 
today, Mr. President, it is clear that 
these controls were not enough. It 
would appear that we require some- 
thing more—something that Congress 
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cannot so easily ignore, 
amend. 

Mr. President, that something is a 
balanced budget amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution—a constitutional 
mandate requiring the Congress to 
bring Federal spending in line with 
Federal revenues by the year 2001. 

I have long been a supporter of such 
an amendment. In this Congress and in 
past Congresses, I have introduced leg- 
islation similar to that which we are 
considering today. I continue to believe 
that Congress requires such a constitu- 
tional requirement if we are ever to ef- 
fectively combat our increasing debt 
and deficit problems. 

While CBO’s most recent projections 
show the deficit declining over the next 
few years, it predicts that the deficit 
will continue to climb steadily after 
1997. This is attributed to continuing 
increases in spending for Medicare and 
Medicaid and expiring discretionary 
spending caps. 

There is no question that the discre- 
tionary spending caps are somewhat ef- 
fective in holding down our deficit, but 
for the most part, policymakers have 
looked to tax increases to lower the 
deficit rather than cutting the growth 
of Federal spending. 

Over the next 5 years, Federal spend- 
ing continues to not only exceed ex- 
pected revenues, but continues to grow 
from about $1.5 to $1.8 trillion—about a 
$300 billion increase. 

Even with a deficit at $176 billion for 
1995, we still expect to pay close to $300 
billion just on interest on the debt this 
year. 

Why is that, Mr. President? It’s be- 
cause we continue to spend at a higher 
rate each year than we collect in reve- 
nues. Indeed, while caps and taxes may 
slow the growth of annual spending, 
they do not affect the fundamental 
cause of our problems—Congress’ sys- 
temic inclination toward progressively 
higher Federal deficit spending. 

Mr. President, a balanced budget 
amendment would give Congress the 
political fortitude and institutional 
ability it needs to close the ever-ex- 
panding black hole of Federal deficit 
spending. 

It is surprising to me then that the 
administration is actively opposing 
this legislation. Over the past few 
weeks, the President has made it clear 
that he intends to work hard to defeat 
the passage of a balanced budget 
amendment. 

In fact, according to the administra- 
tion’s position, while deficit reduction 
and debt reduction may be good rea- 
sons to raise taxes and finance more 
Federal spending—they are not suffi- 
cient reasons to justify a balanced 
budget amendment. 

Mr. President, NN are cur- 
rently waging a full court press against 
the balanced budget amendment. Just 
last week the administration started 
floating around projected State-by- 
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State impact analysis detailing the 
proposed effect the amendment would 
have on each State and the average 
taxpayer. 

They threaten the taxpayer with new 
taxes, and the States with new bur- 
dens. Again, I ask, why is it that the 
taxpayer must always be called upon 
first to finance balancing the Federal 
Government's checkbook? 

And I would also note that the pro- 
jected costs to States would not be 
nearly so high if they were not bur- 
dened with excessive Federal mandates 
and regulations that we are all aware 
of. So, let us not lose sight of the big 
picture here, Mr. President. 

Every year, without a balanced budg- 
et, it will cost the taxpayer in accumu- 
lated debt and interest. We cannot con- 
tinue to accept annual deficits that run 
from about one-fifth to one-seventh of 
Federal spending nor can we continue 
to make interest payments on the na- 
tional debt that exceed annual deficits. 

Otherwise, if we do, an increasing 
share of our taxes, now about 14 cents 
on the dollar, will go to financing the 
debt, and it will go higher. 

What that means is that interest 
payments will consume more and more 
of Federal spending, sacrificing many 
of the worthwhile and necessary pro- 
grams that opponents cite now as a le- 
gitimate reason for defeating а bal- 
anced budget amendment. 

Mr. President, this country des- 
perately needs а balanced budget 
amendment. While the most expedient 
way to reduce the deficit may be to 
raise more taxes—as we can all recall 
from the tax bill last summer—I sub- 
mit it is not the right way. A surer 
way, а more fiscally responsible way, is 
to cut back Federal spending until it is 
in line with Federal revenues. 

Mr. President, this amendment. will 
make it harder to raise taxes and hard- 
er to borrow more money, thus forcing 
Congress to face the tough choices nec- 
essary for long-term solutions to our 
debt and deficit problems. 

Mr. President, a balanced budget 
amendment is not draconian, it will 
not ruin the economy and end democ- 
racy as we know it as the naysayers 
would have you believe. On the con- 
trary, it will simply force Congress 
hand on taking control of Federal 
spending. Admittedly, the stakes will 
be high, because Congress will not just 
be breaking Federal law if it fails to 
meet the designated balanced budget 
date, but I say the stakes are already 
high and we cannot afford not to meet 
them today. 

Mr. President, it is only a matter of 
time and courage. And the decision is 
really very simple, we can act now or 
be forced to act later. 

Mr. President, I say we act now, and 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting Senator SIMON's balanced budg- 
et amendment. 

I yield the floor. 
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Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia controls 2 
hours and 44 minutes, the Senator from 
Illinois controls 10 minutes, and the 
Senator from Utah controls 42 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to yield some of my time to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SIMON] if he wishes. Otherwise, I 
do not plan to speak anymore today 
and I do not have any speakers for the 
rest of the day. 

Mr. SIMON. Frankly, we have two 
Senators who have indicated they 
would like to speak, but I am sure they 
would be happy to speak tomorrow. I 
think both Senator SIMPSON and Sen- 
ator DECONCINI indicated a desire to 
Speak, but we are checking that. 

I do not want to yield back all the 
time without checking to see if this is 
OK, but my instinct is that it would be 
OK because we are under no time con- 
straints in terms of tomorrow or after 
that. 

I see Senator HATCH here on the floor 
now. We are talking about the possibil- 
ity of closing up for the evening. Sen- 
ator SIMPSON and Senator DECONCINI 
indicated they would like to speak, but 
they could do that tomorrow or some 
other time. 

Mr. HATCH. They sure could. I do 
not see any problem with doing that, if 
the distinguished Senator would like to 
do that. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, with that 
understanding, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HATCH. I am happy to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there now be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of morning 
business with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for not to exceed 10 min- 
utes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING REPORT 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I hereby 
submit to the Senate the budget 
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scorekeeping report prepared by the 
Congressional Budget Office under sec- 
tion 308(b) and in aid of section 311 of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
as amended. This report meets the re- 
quirements for Senate scorekeeping of 
section 5 of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 32, the first concurrent resolution 
on the budget for 1986. 


This report shows the effects of con- 
gressional action on the budget 
through February 11, 1994. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, 
and revenues, which are consistent 
with the technical and economic as- 
sumptions of the concurrent resolution 
on the budget, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 287, show that current level 
spending is below the budget resolution 
by $4.4 billion in budget authority and 
$0.7 billion in outlays. Current level is 
$0.1 billion above the revenue floor in 
1994 and below by $30.3 billion over the 
5 years, 1994-98. The current estimate 
of the deficit for purposes of calculat- 
ing the maximum deficit amount is 
$312.1 billion, $0.7 billion below the 
maximum deficit amount for 1994 of 
$312.8 billion. 


Since the last report, dated January 
27, 1994, Congress approved and the 
President signed H.R. 3759, making 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for Los Angeles Earthquake Dis- 
aster Assistance and for Other Pur- 
poses (Public Law 103-211). These ac- 
tions changed the current level of 
budget authority and outlays. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1994. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of Congressional action on 
the 1994 budget and is current through Feb- 
ruary 11, 1994. The estimates of budget au- 
thority, outlays, and revenues are consistent 
with the technical and economic assump- 
tions of the Concurrent Resolution on the 
Budget (Н. Con. Res. 64). This report is sub- 
mitted under Section 308(b) and in aid of Sec- 
tion 311 of the Congressional Budget Act, as 
amended, and meets the requirements for 
Senate scorekeeping of Section 5 of S. Con. 
Res. 32, the 1986 First Concurrent Resolution 
on the Budget. 


Since my last report, dated February 7, 
1994, Congress approved and the President 
signed H.R. 3759, making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for Los Angeles earth- 
quake disaster assistance and for other pur- 
poses (Public Law 103-211) These actions 
changed the current level of budget author- 
ity and outlays. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER. 
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THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1994, 103D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, AS OF 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEBRUARY 11, 1994 


[In billions of dollars] 

Budget res- Current 
olution (H. Current — level over/ 
Con. Res. level? under reso- 

64)! lution 
2232 12189 -44 
12181 12175 -07 
9053 9054 0.1 
5,153.1 5,1228 -303 
3128 3121 -07 
41319 44481 -1838 
2748 у 
1,486.5 486. 
336.3 336.2 Я 
1,8720 18714 -06 


AE nM лел sci OI АЕРЫ. Res. 64 for the 


Deficit-Neutral 

Mgr peres oed onn grape raging nar Se 
fects of all legislation that Congress has enacted or sent to the President 
for his approval. In addition, еден funding estimates under current law 
are included for entitlement and mandatory programs requiring annual ap- 

ions have not been made, The current 
Меш US. Treasury information on 


debt transactions. 
say ae irie may not add due to rounding. 


THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 1030 CONGRESS, 20 SESSION, SENATE SUP- 
PORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994, AS OF CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS FEBRUARY 11, 1994 

[In millions of dollars] 


Budget au- 
thority 


721,182 
742,749 
(237,226) 


legislation! . 694,713 
Appropriation jegsaton ~- — 758.885 
(237,226) - 


Offsetting receipts unono 


Total previously en- 


1,226,705 1216372 


905,429 


ENACTED THIS SESSION 
Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations, fiscal year 
1994 (Public Law 102-211) 


(2,286) Б; castor 


ENTITLEMENTS AND 
MANDATORIES 
Budget resolution baseline esti- 
mates of appropriated enti- 
tlements and other manda- 
tory programs not yet en- 
EM ИРА АНЕ (5,562) 


1,218,857 
1,223,249 


1,326 


1,217,451 
1,218,149 


Total current level? * ...... 
Total budget resolution .... 


Amount remaining: 
Under rias resolu- 


b budget besoin 


! Includes budget committee estimate of $2.4 billion in outlay savings for 
FCC spectrum license fees. 

? includes changes to baseline estimates of appropriated mandatories due 
to enactment of Public Law 103-66. 

Jin accordance with the Budget Enforcement Act, the total does not in- 
clude $13,308 million in budget authority and $8,596 million in outlays in 


g 
request of committee staff, current level does not include scoring 
of section 601 of Public Law 102-391. 
Note.—Numbers in parentheses are negative. Detail may not add due to 
rounding. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF BONNIE 
BLAIR 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Bonnie Blair— 
an exceptional woman from my home 
State of Illinois who became the most 
decorated woman in U.S. Olympic his- 
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tory today by winning her sixth Olym- 
pic medal. 

Bonnie Blair surpassed the ranks of 
swimmer Janet Evans, sprinter Evelyn 
Ashford, and diver Pat McCormick by 
winning the gold in both the 500 meter 
speed skating event on February 19, 
and in the 1,000 meter event today at 
the 16th Olympic winter games being 
held in Lillehammer, Norway. 

On skates since the age of 2, Ms. 
Blair’s life has been an exercise in per- 
severance, determination, dedication, 
and achievement. 

When no company would endorse her, 
Ms. Blair went door to door in her 
hometown of Champaign, IL, asking for 
donations to help finance her Olympic 
dreams. 

With the support of her family and 
community, Ms. Blair has set Amer- 
ican records in both the 1,000 and 1,500 
meter speed skating events and a world 
record in the 500 meter event. 

Mr. President, Bonnie Blair has ex- 
emplified the spirit of sportsmanship 
as a representative of the United 
States in the last four winter Olym- 
pics. 

She has met her victories as well as 
her defeats with grace and integrity. 

At a time when the Olympic games 
have been overshadowed by con- 
troversy, Ms. Blair has risen to the 
ideals of the Olympic games. 

In fact, Ms. Blair has become a role 
model for our Nation’s youth by vol- 
unteering with the national committee 
of the Leukemia Society of America 
and the Women’s Sports Foundation 
and by showing them that they can 
succeed if they follow their passions 
and strive to do their best. 

We in Illinois thank Bonnie for giv- 
ing her time, her energy, and her tal- 
ent to her country. 

We are proud that she is one of our 
own and we wish her the best. 


THE DEATH OF MARY LASKER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, with great 
personal sadness, I rise to honor the 
memory of an outstanding woman, a 
champion of medical research, and a 
friend. Mary Lasker, who died Monday 
at the age of 93, was а person of deep 
commitment, intelligence, and compas- 
sion. She devoted her adult life to 
bettering the world in a myriad of 
ways, ranging from preventing disease 
to promoting beauty. 

Mary Lasker's influence on the life of 
this Nation began very early. A grad- 
uate of Radcliffe College, she never for- 
got.a childhood filled with illness and 
the early loss of her parents to disease. 
She developed a passion for promoting 
medical research, and she had far more 
than concern and passion to devote to 
her cause. Mary had a clear, level- 
headed way of thinking, and knew how 
to approach people—including Senators 
and Presidents. Her advice was invalu- 
able, her encouragement undaunting, 
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and her followthrough impeccable. If 
Mary said she wanted to work on fund- 
ing a particular project, she simply did 
not give up until it happened. 

Her winning attitude and genuinely 
noble goals were only part of what 
made Mary so effective. Mary had the 
good fortune of being able to lend fi- 
nancial support to her dreams, and did 
so with a generosity that is rare and 
unstinting. 

Perhaps the single most important 
thing that Mary did was to make the 
Nation—and the world—confront the 
existence and the reality of cancer. It 
has been widely reported that in the 
forties, when no one acknowledged can- 
cer, Mary persuaded the Radio Corp. of 
America to say the word “сапсег” on 
the air. And she did not give up then. I 
remember well how hard Mary worked 
to pass the National Cancer Act of 1971, 
and to establish and fund the National 
Cancer Institute. Through her private 
philanthrophy, she was the mother of 
the organization that would become 
the American Cancer Society, and was 
its honorary president at the time of 
her death. 

Mary’s commitment to promoting 
medical research extended far beyond 
cancer, however. She helped persuade 
Congress that the Federal Government 
must help finance medical research at 
a time when such research was gen- 
erally funded privately. She devoted 
much time and energy to promoting 
and funding the National Institutes of 
Health, which helped it become the 
preeminent medical research institu- 
tion in the world, and she was involved 
in creating the NIH Institutes that 
study heart disease, mental health, and 
arthritis. Mary and her husband Albert 
created the prestigious Albert Lasker 
Medical Research Awards, which are 
given annually—5l of these awardees 
have gone on to receive the Nobel 
Prize. 

I would add that I had the pleasure of 
knowing Mary Lasker and the privilege 
of working with her on a number of 
pieces of health care legislation which 
she supported. And I can fully attest to 
her intensity, her perseverance, and 
her strong will. In fact, she played a 
very real role in my decision to run 
and helped me immensely in that re- 
gard. 

Mary's interest and influence ех- 
tended beyond the area of science and 
medical research and into the arts and 
environment. She was an avid art col- 
lector and a trustee of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts and the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, and a past president of the 
Society for a More Beautiful Capitol. 
For this last achievement, Mary may 
be best remembered in the spring, when 
the million daffodils she helped pur- 
chase bloom along Washington, DC, 
streets and parkways, planted as part 
of Lady Bird Johnsion's beautification 
program. Mary made similar improve- 
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ments in New York City, hoping to 
bring beauty to inner city urban areas. 
In 1985, in recognition of her beautifi- 
cation efforts, a new variety of tulip 
was named for her. 

Mary Lasker's achievements were ac- 
knowledged by a grateful Nation on 
many occasions. In 1969, she was award- 
ed the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
the highest civilian award of the U.S. 
Government. And in 1989, she was 
awarded a Congressional Gold Medal, 
the highest award that the Congress 
can give. 

Mr. President, as the Senate sponsor 
of the 1987 legislation which resulted in 
Mary  Lasker's Congressional Gold 
Medal, I am deeply aware of her innu- 
merable contributions during a full, 
productive and immensely good life. 
We will miss her deeply and hope that 
her memory will serve to inspire us to 
go forward to make her many dreams a 
reality. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY 
AND REHABILITATION ACT OF 1994 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to cosponsor legislation 
aimed at reforming the Social Security 
disability payment system for disabled 
substance abusers. This initiative, in- 
troduced by Senator COHEN, addresses 
the problem of recipients using their 
disability payments to finance their 
addictions and, in the process, to wors- 
en their disability. 

I support all provisions of the bill, es- 
pecially important provisions expand- 
ing to Social Security disability in- 
come [SSDI] the current supplemental 
security income [SSI] mandatory 
treatment and representative payee re- 
quirements. To improve accountability 
for the proper use of disability funds, a 
representative payee would be a li- 
censed agency or comparable facility. 
Representative payees would no longer 
be a friend or relative of the recipient, 
as such persons, in the past, have chan- 
neled payments directly to the recipi- 
ent for purchase of drugs and alcohol. 

In addition, beneficiaries would no 
longer receive a lump-sum retroactive 
payment, Rather, this money would be 
placed in a managed trust to protect 
the individual from using it to acquire 
drugs or alcohol. Finally, the Social 
Security Administration would be re- 
quired to expand the number of referral 
monitoring agencies so that each State 
is able to monitor the appropriate dis- 
tribution of disability funds and the re- 
cipient's compliance with treatment. 

I am pleased that Senator COHEN has 
incorporated two suggestions I put for- 
ward to secure adequate treatment. 
Perhaps most important is that treat- 
ment priority be given to those dis- 
abled by addiction. Such treatment 
would be provided through the Federal 
Substance Abuse Block Grant Pro- 
gram. Additionally, individuals would 
receive treatment in private facilities 
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using their existing Medicaid entitle- 
ments where feasible. I believe it is im- 
portant to give priority to substance 
abusers who receive benefits so that 
they can be restored to functional ca- 
pacity as quickly as possible and there- 
by reduce drain on the SSA disability 
system. 

Also included is a revision of the cer- 
tification procedure for disabled sub- 
stance abusers. Currently, recipients 
may collect payments indefinitely be- 
cause their disability status often is 
never reviewed. Under this provision, 
these individuals would have to reapply 
for disability every 2 years, which cor- 
responds to the average treatment pe- 
riod. Last, those disabled by substance 
addiction would receive SSI and SSDI 
payments for a cumulative total of 3 
years, during which period they would 
be expected to be under treatment. 
After 3 years, recipients who have not 
responded to treatment could qualify 
for continued care and benefits if they 
were diagnosed with a different mental 
illness. 

I am aware that the block grant sys- 
tem does not have adequate treatment 
capacity at this time. Although this 
legislation does not create treatment 
slots, it does initiate a process to en- 
sure eventual treatment. Individuals 
would be enrolled in treatment or be on 
а treatment waiting list as a condition 
of receiving disability benefits. 

Mr. President, reforming SSI and 
SSDI payment systems is vital to the 
needs of individuals disabled by addic- 
tion. Guaranteeing the appropriate use 
of benefits, while assuring that needed 
treatment is sought, is key if individ- 
uals are to work toward overcoming 
their disability. 

I welcome any suggestions my col- 
leagues or others may have for improv- 
ing these proposals. 

(At the request of Mr. REID, the fol- 
lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD at this point:) 


VIRGINIA CAVALIERS: TRUE 
CHAMPIONS 


è Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 3, 1993, the University of Vir- 
ginia Soccer team defeated Princeton 
University by a score of 3-1, thereby 
earning the opportunity to advance to 
the NCAA championship game 2 days 
later. On December 5, the Cavaliers de- 
feated the South Carolina Gamecocks 
2-0, to win the 1993 NCAA national 
championship in men's soccer. 

This achievement is noteworthy on 
its own account; but it is even more re- 
markable because, with this victory, 
the Virginia Cavaliers became the only 
team in NCAA history to win three 
consecutive NCAA national titles. 

On Friday, February 25, Senator 
WARNER and Senator ROBB of Virginia, 
along with Senator REID of Nevada, 
will recognize this team's achievement 
with a special reception in its honor at 
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the U.S. Capitol. Later in the day, 
President Clinton and Vice President 
Gore will also meet with the team іп а 
special ceremony at the Old Executive 
Office Building. 

Head Coach Bruce Arena, completing 
his 16th season at Virginia, has pro- 
duced an outstanding career record of 
252-54-29, for a .796 percent winning 
percentage. He and his staff—assistant 
coach George Gelnovatch, graduate as- 
sistant coach Bob Willen, undergradu- 
ate assistant coach Erik Imler, trainer 
Sue Foreman, and managers Carmen 
Hubbard, Felice Frederick, and Sam 
Islam—are to be commended for their 
dedication and hard work. 

The team members also deserve rec- 
ognition and commendation, and their 
names are to be included in the RECORD 
where they will become a permanent 
part of our Nation’s history: 


Player, Position, Hometown: 
Jeff Causey, Goalkeeper, Gainesville, VA. 
Tom Henske, Goalkeeper, E. Northport, 


Taylor Barada, Goalkeeper, Durham, NC. 

Mark Peters, Goalkeeper, Winchester, VA. 

Scott Hodge, Goalkeeper, Oakton, VA. 

Claudio Reyna, Midfielder, Springfield, NJ. 

Mike Slivinski, Forward/Midfielder, St. 
Charles, MO. 

Nate Friends, Forward/Defender, Vienna, 
VA. 

Mike Fisher, Midfielder, Batavia, IL. 

Damian Silvera, Midfielder, Huntington, 
NY. 

Tain Nix, Midfielder, Fairfax, VA. 

A. J. Wood, Forward, Rockville, MD. 

Brian Bates, Defender/Midfielder, 
Woodbridge, VA. 

Brandon Pollard, Defender, Richmond, VA. 

Sean Feary. Midfielder/Defender, Fairfax 
Station, VA. 

Key Reid, Midfielder, Searchlight, NV. 

Steve Johnson, Forward/Defender, Lexing- 
ton, KY. 

David Fitzmaurice, Midfielder, Wyckoff, 
NJ. 

Clint Peay, Defender, Columbia, MD. 

David Cox, Defender, Midlothian, VA. 


Tom Baker, Defender/Midfielder, Plym- 
outh, MI. 

Bruno Menezes, Defender/Midfielder, Dunn 
Loring, VA. 


Chris Lake, Midfielder/Defender, Trenton, 
NJ. 

Ryan Borst, 
Ridgefield, CT.e 


Midfielder/Defender, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:17 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2455. An Act to help local school sys- 
tems achieve Goal Six of the National Edu- 
cation Goals, which provides that by the 
year 2000, every school in America will be 
free of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learn- 
ing, by ensuring that all schools are safe and 
free of violence. 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the following con- 
current resolution, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

Н. Con, Res. 180. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the South Pacific region. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the South Pacific region; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2455. An act to help local school sys- 
tems achieve Goal Six of the National Edu- 
cation Goals, which provides that by the 
year 2000, every school in America will be 
free of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learn- 
ing, by ensuring that all schools are safe and 
free of violence. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

ЕС-2211. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of a review of the 
continued requirement for draft registration; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-367. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry. 

"ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 36 

“Whereas, the discovery of a virulent spe- 
cies of whitefly that attacks most crops, 
continued outbreaks of Mediterranean and 
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Mexican fruit flies in many parts of the 
state, extensive damage to graperoot stock 
by phylloxera, and the imminent arrival of 
Africanized honey bees join a growing list of 
pests and diseases that threaten the long- 
term health and economic vitality of Califor- 
nia agriculture; and 

"Whereas, farmers in California and across 
the United States are faced with the whole- 
sale loss of many of the synthetic pesticides 
and chemicals that they have relied upon for 
control and eradication of pests; and 

“Whereas, recent studies of available pest 
management alternatives conducted by the 
University of California and others reveal 
that economically viable and environ- 
mentally compatible alternatives are not yet 
available for many pesticides and chemicals; 
and 

"Whereas, insect and microbial pests are 
showing increased resistance to many of the 
compounds which remain on the market; and 

“Whereas, research into promising new 
pest management technologies and strate- 
gies has met with some success over the past 
decade, most notably in the areas of inte- 
grated pest management, biological control, 
and bioengineering; however, nothing short 
of a major expansion and acceleration of re- 
search focusing on long-range solutions is re- 
quired; and 

“Whereas, California agriculture is not 
only in danger of losing the ongoing battle 
against pests with subsequent reductions in 
the quality of food and fiber produced, but 
could see access to many foreign markets 
closed or severely restricted with significant 
negative impacts to the state’s economy; and 

*Whereas, the Conference Report from the 
United States House and Senate Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittees for the 1991 
fiscal year, in response to the challenges 
cited above, directed the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA) to conduct 
а study of alternative pest management con- 
tainment and quarantine facility needs in 
California; and 

"Whereas, a USDA facility study panel vis- 
ited the Davis and Riverside campuses of the 
University of California in June 1991 and 
concluded their report with the гес- 
ommendation that construction of these fa- 
cilities ‘could have a significant [positive] 
impact on U.S. agriculture’; and 

"Whereas, the University of California, іп 
cooperation with the USDA, the Department 
of Food and Agriculture, commodity groups, 
and other interested parties, is proposing the 
construction of modern, environmentally se- 
cure, alternative pest management contain- 
ment and quarantine facilities at the River- 
side and Davis campuses; and 

“Whereas, these modern containment and 
quarantine facilities, once operational, 
would support a comprehensive, integrated 
program designed to draw upon the breadth 
of university, state, and federal expertise 
within California and the nation; and 

"Whereas, construction of the proposed fa- 
cilities would provide significant, long-term 
benefits to growers, ranchers, environ- 
mentalists, and consumers аз a result of re- 
search leading to reduced applications of 
pesticides and other chemicals and accept- 
ance and expanded use of biological control 
agents, genetically engineered organisms, 
and other ‘cutting-edge’ technologies; and 

"Whereas, the research conducted in these 
facilities would be in accordance with the 
agricultural pest quarantine regulations and 
restrictions enforced by the Department of 
Food and Agriculture and the USDA; and 

“Whereas, these facilities would conduct 
research that serves the interests of agri- 
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culture in California as its foremost purpose; 
and 

“Whereas, the combined resources of this 
federal-state partnership would permit a fo- 
cused, mission-oriented research program on 
a scale not otherwise possible; and 

“Whereas, this federal-state partnership 
for agricultural research has led to signifi- 
cant breakthroughs and advances over the 
past century to the benefit of every Amer- 
ican consumer; and 

“Whereas, this research also has helped 
build an export industry that generates bil- 
lions of dollars annually in net income to the 
economy of the United States; and 

“Whereas, the Congress already has pro- 
vided funding in the USDA-Cooperative 
State Research Service budget for the 1992 
and 1993 fiscal years for predesign work asso- 
ciated with the proposed facilities at the 
Davis and Riverside campuses; and 

“Whereas, this funding has been matched 
by the University of California; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, 

“That the Congress and the President of 
the United States are respectfully memorial- 
ized to support the construction of modern, 
state-of-the-art, alternative pest manage- 
ment containment and quarantine facilities 
in California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, beginning in the 1994 fis- 
cal year, the Congress provide construction 
funds on a cost-share basis with the State of 
California for a 21,400 assignable square foot 
laboratory and support facility at the Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, to accelerate 
research leading to the development of bio- 
logical and other natural controls for the 
whitefly and other pests; and be it further 

“Resolved, beginning іп the 1994 fiscal year, 
the Congress provide construction funds on а 
cost-share basis with the State of California 
for & 40,000 assignable square foot contain- 
ment and quarantine facility at the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, that will support 
research into environmentally compatible 
pest management strategies, including bio- 
logical control, bioengineering, genetically 
altered organisms, and other promising bio- 
technology applications; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress appropriate ade- 
quate funds, beginning in the 1994 fiscal year, 
to allow construction to be sequenced, with 
the biological control laboratory at River- 
side proposed for completion by the 1996 fis- 
cal year and the biological control, bio- 
technology, and bioengineering containment 
facility at Davis proposed for completion 
during the 1997 fiscal year; and be it further 

"Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, to the Majority Leader 
of the United States Senate, and to the Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agriculture." 

POM-368. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

"ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 53 

"Whereas, the Norton Air Force Base in 
San Bernardino, California, is on the United 
States Base Closure and Realignment Com- 
mission's list of military bases recommended 
for closure; and 

“Whereas, the closing of Norton Air Force 
base may result in a devastating loss of more 
than 9,000 jobs in the San Bernardino area; 
and 
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"Whereas, in September 1993, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will name a limited number 
of new Defense Finance and Accounting 
Service centers to be located throughout the 
country; and 

“Whereas, as the accounting firm” for the 
Department of Defense, the Defense Finance 
and Accounting Service has taken over re- 
sponsibility of installation-level accounting 
and reporting for all general funds, the De- 
fense Business Operations Fund, revolving 
funds, trust funds, accounts payable, ac- 
counts receivable, billings, debt manage- 
ment, cash accounting, funds authentica- 
tion, and certain managerial accounting 
functions; and 

"Whereas, the Norton Air Force Base site 
is ideally suited for the location of a Defense 
Finance and Accounting Service center; and 

“Whereas, the existing Norton Air Force 
Base infrastructure could easily be adapted 
for Defense Finance and Accounting Service 
center use; and 

"Whereas, a Defense Finance and Account- 
ing Service center at Norton Air Force Base 
would provide highly cost-effective service 
and support of Department of Defense activi- 
ties on the West Coast and Hawaii; and 

“Whereas, preliminary studies indicate 
that a minimal expense of approximately $4 
million would be required to establish a De- 
fense Finance and Accounting Service center 
at Norton Air Force Base and that this ini- 
tial startup cost would be offset by reduced 
severance payouts; and 

"Whereas, with a Defense Finance and Ас- 
counting Service center at Norton Air Force 
Base serving as an anchor“ tenant and em- 
ploying between 3,000 and 4,000 people, its 
siting would begin the prompt conversion of 
Norton Air Force Base prior to operational 
closure; and 

“Whereas, a Defense Finance and Account- 
ing Service center at Norton Air Force Base 
would have the added benefit of encouraging 
other new businesses to locate there; and 

“Whereas, Norton Air Force Base was the 
only California military facility considered 
earlier this year as one of 20 finalists for the 
selection of а new Defense Finance and Ac- 
counting Service center; now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, 

“That the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia respectfully memorialize the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Department of Defense 
to designate the Norton Air Force Base as a 
location for a Defense Finance and Account- 
ing Service center; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary of 
the United States Department of Defense." 


POM-369. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Town of 
North Redington Beach, Florida relative to 
the National Flood Insurance Program; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

POM-370. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of Madison County, 
Tennessee relative to Interstate 69; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

POM-371. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 
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“PROCLAMATION 

“Whereas, the General Assembly believes 
that the underdeveloped area of West Ten- 
nessee outside the metropolitan areas of 
Jackson and Memphis suffers from the lack 
of a major North-South transportation cor- 
ridor; and 

"Whereas, the collective annual average 
unemployment rate for this area was 43.8 
percent above the national unemployment 
rate for 1980 through 1990; and 

"Whereas, the unemployment rate for mi- 
norities, which make up almost one-fourth of 
the population of the area, was 50 percent 
higher than the national average in 1990; and 

“Whereas, the population of this area de- 
clined by more than 3 percent from 1980 to 
1990 due primarily to lack of employment op- 
portunities; and 

“Whereas, 16 percent of families and 22 per- 
cent of children are below the poverty level; 
and 

"Whereas, the per capita income in the 
area is 30 percent below the national level; 
and 

"Whereas, this currently underdeveloped 
area in West Tennessee shows strong poten- 
tial for economic growth and development, 
being strategically located within 500 miles 
of 76 percent of the nation's major markets; 
and 

"Whereas, the Interstate 69 extension, а 
high priority corridor of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, could provide a 
means for this area to develop to its poten- 
tial by providing а North-South transpor- 
tation route; now, therefore, 

"I Lieutenant Governor John S. Wilder, 
Speaker of the Senate of the 98th General 
Assembly, at the request of and in conjunc- 
tion with Senator Joe Nip McKnight, do 
hereby respectfully request that the route of 
the proposed Interstate 69 extension from In- 
dianapolis to Houston pass through the un- 
derdeveloped area of West Tennessee.“ 

POM-372. A resolution adopted by the 
House of the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

PROCLAMATION 


“Whereas, the House of Representatives of 
the Ninety-Eighth General Assembly passed 
House Joint Resolution 200 and the Senate of 
the Ninety-Eighth General Assembly passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 167, both of which 
dealt with the route of the proposed Inter- 
state 69 extension; and 

"Whereas, the General Assembly believes 
that the underdeveloped area of West Ten- 
nessee outside the metropolitan areas of 
Jackson and Memphis suffers from the lack 
of a major North-South transportation cor- 
ridor; and 

"Whereas, the collective annual average 
unemployment rate for this area was forty- 
three and eight-tenths percent (43.8%) above 
the national unemployment rate for 1980 
through 1990; 

"Whereas, the unemployment rate for mi- 
norities, which make up almost one-fourth 
(1/4) of the population of the area, was fifty 
percent (50%) higher than the national aver- 
age in 1990; and 

“Whereas, the population of this area de- 
clined by more than three percent (3%) from 
1980 to 1990 due primarily to lack of employ- 
ment opportunities; and 

"Whereas, sixteen percent (16%) of families 
and twenty-two percent (2275) of children are 
below the poverty level; and 

“Whereas, the per capita income in the 
area is thirty percent (30%) below the na- 
tional level; and 
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“Whereas, this currently underdeveloped 
area in West Tennessee shows strong poten- 
tial for economic growth and development, 
being strategically located within five hun- 
dred (500) miles of seventy-six percent (76%) 
of the nation’s major markets; and 

“Whereas, the Interstate 69 extension, a 
high priority corridor of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, could provide a 
means for this area to develop to its poten- 
tial by providing a North-South transpor- 
tation route; now, therefore, 

“I, Jimmy Naifeh, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Ninety-Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee, at 
the request of and in conjunction with Rep- 
resentative Matt Kisber, do hereby proclaim 
and respectfully request that the route of 
the proposed Interstate 69 extension from In- 
dianapolis to Houston pass through the un- 
derdeveloped area of West Tennessee." 

POM-373. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

"ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 47 


“Whereas, H.R. 2853 has been introduced іп 
the United States Congress to create the San 
Gabriel Basin Demonstration Project to im- 
prove the quality of groundwater in the San 
Gabriel Basin; and 

“Whereas, the San Gabriel Basin presents 
a unique set of environmental problems; the 
San Gabriel Valley is a 195 square mile area 
located approximately 10 to 20 miles north- 
east of downtown Los Angeles in Los Angeles 
County; and it is the home of 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 people who rely on the groundwater 
of the basin for their primary drinking 
water; and 

"Wnhereas, the San Gabriel Basin is the 
most heavily contaminated potable ground- 
water basin in the United States; and 

‘‘Whereas, the groundwater in the San Ga- 
briel Basin is heavily contaminated with 
toxic volatile organic compounds (VOCs), in- 
cluding trichloroethylene (TCE), 
perchloroethylene (PCE), and carbon tetra- 
chloride (CTC); four separate areas of con- 
tamination in the San Gabriel Basin are list- 
ed on the National Priority List (NPL) of the 
Superfund; and the areas where the VOC con- 
tamination exceeds drinking water standards 
cover approximately 30 to 40 square miles; 
and 

“Whereas, the VOCs in the San Gabriel 
Basin have been generated by hundreds of 
commercial and industrial facilities, scat- 
tered throughout the San Gabriel Valley, 
over а period of more than 30 years; and 

"Whereas, the San Gabriel Basin is also 
heavily contaminated with nitrates from 
over à century and a half of agriculture and 
ranching in the valley as well as from indus- 
trial and residential septic systems; and 

"Whereas, once contaminated, ground- 
water is very difficult to clean up and a 
plume of polluted groundwater will migrate 
and spread contaminants wherever it flows; 
and 

“Whereas, forty-five different water pur- 
veyors take water from the basin; and be- 
cause the groundwater flows under hundreds 
of different facilities, apportioning respon- 
sibility could be a very complicated and liti- 
gious process; and 

"Whereas, there are approximately 275 
public water supply wells in the San Gabriel 
Basin; and 80 wells have contamination lev- 
els exceeding current federal drinking water 
standards; and 

“Whereas, the San Gabriel Basin Dem- 
onstration Project would enable the Envi- 
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ronmental Protection Agency (EPA), in co- 
operation with the Main San Gabriel Basin 
Water Quality Authority, and in consulta- 
tion with all local water agencies in the San 
Gabriel and Central Basins, to clean up the 
groundwater of the San Gabriel Basin; speci- 
fied facilities would be encouraged to con- 
tract with the EPA to pay their share of the 
cleanup costs; and those facilities that con- 
tracted the EPA and fulfilled their obliga- 
tions would be exempted from Superfund li- 
ability 

“Whereas, the San Gabriel Basin Dem- 
onstration Project presents a unique oppor- 
tunity for the community to solve a difficult 
problem by working together with the fed- 
eral government in a public-private partner- 
ship; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California memorializes 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to enact H.R. 2853; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Governor of 
California.“ 

POM-374. A resolution adopted by the 
Commission of the City of Miami, Florida 
relative to Taiwan; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

POM-375. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
relative to Bosnia, Hercegovina; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

POM-376. A resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
relative to violent crime; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

POM-377. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of West Virginia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

"SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 16 

"Whereas, legal injustice and discrimina- 
tion on the basis of gender have long existed; 
and 

“Whereas, efforts to defeat final ratifica- 
tion of the Equal Rights Amendment were 
aided in great measure by an insensitivity to 
the essential injustice long suffered by the 
woman of this country because of established 
discrimination on the basis of gender; and 

“Whereas, the citizens of West Virginia 
clearly support an end to discrimination on 
the basis of gender through an amendment 
to the Constitution of this nation, as the 
United States has previously renounced slav- 
ery, racial discrimination and denial of the 
right to vote on the basis of race or gender; 
and 

‘Whereas, in 1972, Congress proposed a fed- 
eral Equal Rights Amendment to the United 
States Constitution to provide for equality 
of the law regardless of gender, which was 
narrowly defeated in 1982; and 

"Whereas, the West Virginia Senate pre- 
fers that each state ratify the federal Equal 
Rights Amendment to achieve a uniform na- 
tional policy; and 

“Whereas, the Equal Rights Amendment 
provide that gender should not be a factor in 
determining the legal rights of men and 
women and thereby recognizes the fun- 
damental dignity, individuality and worth of 
each human being; and 

"Whereas, the West Virginia Senate again 
stands ready to ratify a federal Equal Rights 
Amendment when approved by Congress for 
state ratification; therefore, 
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“Ве It Resolved by the Senate: 

“That the Senate of the state of West Vir- 
ginia respectfully requests the President and 
the Congress of the United States to propose 
to the several states an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States stating 
that all men and women are equal under the 
law; and, be it 

Further Resolved, That the Clerk is hereby 
directed to forward a copy to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
ше Virginia in the Congress of the United 

tates.” 


== 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 


The following reports of committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LEAHY, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 994) to au- 
thorize the establishment of a fresh cut flow- 
ers and fresh cut greens promotion and 
consumer information program for the bene- 
fit of the floricultural industry and other 
persons, and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 
103-229.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

Greta Joy Dicus, of Arkansas, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Enrichment Corporation for a 
term of 1 year (New position); 

Margaret Hornbeck Greene, of Kentucky, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Enrichment Corporation 
for a term of 4 years (New position); 

Kneeland C. Youngblood, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Enrichment Corporation for a 
term of 3 years (New position); 

Frank G. Zarb, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Enrichment Corporation for a term of 
2 years (New position); 

William J. Rainer, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Enrichment Corporation for a 
term of 5 years (New position); 

Gorton P. Eaton, of Ohio, to be Director of 
the United States Geological Survey; and 

Robert Jay Uram, of California, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Surface Mining Rec- 
lamation and Enforcement. 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Frederick L. Feinstein, of Maryland, to be 
General Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for a term of 4 years. 

Bernard E. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Charles I. Cohen, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring Au- 
gust 27, 1996. 

Margaret A. Browning, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the remainder of the term expiring 
December 16, 1997. 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees' commitment to respond to ге- 
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quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. DOLE, 
Мг. KENNEDY, Мг. RIEGLE, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. BOND, 
Mr. SASSER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. MACK, Mr, FAIRCLOTH, 
Mr. BURNS, Mr. BROWN, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
MURKOWSKI): 

S. 1860. A bill to authorize the minting of 
coins to commemorate the 1995 Special 
Olympics World Games; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAFEE: 

S. 1861. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on certain pigments; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

S. 1862. A bill to repeal the public financing 
of and spending limits on Presidential elec- 
tion campaigns; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. KoHL, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, Mr. WARNER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. STE- 
VENS): 

S. 1863. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to institute certain re- 
forms relating to the provision of disability 
insurance benefits based on substance abuse 
and relating to representative payees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. D’AMATO: 

S. Res. 182. A resolution entitled “А Call 
for Humanitarian Assistance to the Pontian 
Greeks”; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. 

LIEBERMAN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 

DOLE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. RIE- 

GLE, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. SAR- 

BANES, Mr. BOND, Mr. SASSER, 

Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 

LUGAR, Mr. SIMON, Mr. MACK, 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 

BROWN, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 

THURMOND, Mr. MURKOWSKI, and 

Mr. STEVENS): . 

S. 1860. A bill to authorize the mint- 

ing of coins to commemorate the 1995 

Special Olympics World Games; to the 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 
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1995 SPECIAL OLYMPICS WORLD GAMES 
COMMEMORATIVE COIN ACT 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, many of us 
over these last 10 days have been trans- 
fixed, spellbound—you could use a vari- 
ety of different adjectives to describe 
our wonderment—at the performance 
of athletes around the world as they 
compete in Lillehammer in Norway, 
watching the winter Olympics. This 
evening I suspect millions of Ameri- 
cans and others around the world will 
be watching the figure skating for a va- 
riety of reasons, not necessarily be- 
cause they wish to watch figure skat- 
ing, but we have all been moved by the 
competition of our athletes. 

We are impressed with those who 
compete but not necessarily who are 
able to win a medal at the winter 
Olympics. We will have a wonderful 
event in Atlanta, GA, when the world 
comes to the United States to compete 
in the summer Olympics in 1996. 

It is that spirit, I suppose, of striv- 
ing, the tremendous dedication, the 
work, the desire that moves all of us to 
watch these young people from around 
the globe spend 2 weeks with each 
other in the spirit of the Olympic 
games. We learned that this spirit of 
striving can be equally noble, whether 
it leads to a gold medal or even a last- 
place finish. In fact, sometimes we are 
moved more just by the effort of an in- 
dividual rather than the particular mo- 
ment of glory and victory. 

Mr. President, I am very proud to tell 
my colleagues that next year, Con- 
necticut will host a similar exhibition 
of the human spirit. These are the 
world summer games of the Special 
Olympics. It is in honor of this event 
that I am today introducing the 1995 
Special Olympics World Games Com- 
memorative Coin Act. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. President, 
Eunice Kennedy Shriver had a vision, 
one person had a vision of an inter- 
national sports organization for people 
with mental retardation. She envi- 
sioned an event that would bring joy 
and pride developed from competition 
to those the world believed could not 
compete at all. 

Today, the Special Olympics has be- 
come one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful sports and volunteer organiza- 
tions in the world. Nearly 1 million 
Special Olympics athletes from ages 8 
to 80 train and compete year round. 
Every 4 years, thousands of these ath- 
letes gather for the world summer 
games. I am proud to report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that from 14 cities worldwide, 
New Haven, CT, was selected to host 
the Ninth Special Olympics World 
Games. The entire State of Connecti- 
cut is now gearing up for those games. 
Our good friend and former colleague, 
Governor Lowell Weicker, serves as the 
chairman of the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Games Organizing Committee. 

In July 1995, almost 7,000 athletes 
from every State in the Union and 
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from 125 nations from around the world 
will travel to Connecticut to compete. 
An expected half million spectators 
will gather to witness this exciting and 
inspiring event. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would authorize 800,000 limited-edition 
$1 silver coins which will be emblem- 
atic of the 1995 Special Olympics World 
Games. Funds raised through the sale 
of the coins will support the Special 
Olympics. That is the purpose of this 
effort. 

This bill will not cost the Federal 
Government one single dime. All the 
costs will be borne by the sale of those 
coins. 

Mr. President, over the years since 
Eunice Kennedy Shriver began these 
games, if we have seen them ourselves, 
which I have had the pleasure of doing, 
in watching a child who is a special 
child, either with a physical or mental 
handicap, striving in a road race, a 
running race, a jumping contest, the 
look on that child’s face in being em- 
braced and hugged by others, having 
achieved something that they did not 
think was possible, that they would 
even be able to compete, I do not be- 
lieve anybody who witnessed such an 
event has not been moved by it. All of 
us, whether we know anyone, or a fam- 
ily that has suffered the problems of 
mental retardation, are moved by the 
human spirit when it achieves and 
reaches for something they believe 
may have been beyond their reach or 
grasp. 

And so as we watch these wonderful 
Olympics on our television screens in 
these closing days, the incredible ath- 
letes from around the world who are 
gathered in Lillehammer, we should re- 
mind ourselves as well that there will 
be a very special Olympics in this 
country next year of children from 
around the world, from 125 nations, 
who may lack the mental ability or 
physical ability to compete in the At- 
lanta or Lillehammer games, but none- 
theless are just as noble in the eyes of 
God as any other child competing any- 
where else in any other kind of Olym- 
pics. 

This coin will be а nobility, or a way 
in which all of us can express our sup- 
port for that effort, to support these 
young people, to support their families, 
to support the Committee for the Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

And so I am pleased to offer this leg- 
islation and to as well announce the 
cosponsorship, of which we have many, 
of about 14 or 15 Senators of this legis- 
lation. 

Twenty-five years ago, Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver had a vision of an inter- 
national sports organization for people 
with mental retardation, one that 
would bring the joy and pride devel- 
oped through competition to those the 
world believed could not compete. 

Today, Special Olympics has become 
one of the largest and most successful 
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sports and volunteer organizations in 
the world. Nearly 1 million Special 
Olympics athletes, from ages 8 to 80, 
train and compete year round for the 
love of sport, the thrill of accomplish- 
ment, and for some, the chance to com- 
pete in the quadrennial world summer 
games. 

Mr. President, I am extraordinarily 
proud to report that from 14 cities 
worldwide, New Haven, CT, was se- 
lected to host the Ninth Special Olym- 
pics World Games, Accordingly, in July 
1995, 6,700 athletes from every State in 
the Union and from 125 nations around 
the world will travel to Connecticut to 
demonstrate that they have the desire, 
courage, and the skills to compete in 
world class competition. 

The half-million spectators who 
come to watch will enjoy one of the 
most exciting and inspiring experi- 
ences of a lifetime. They will see out- 
standing athletic competition in the 
true Olympic spirit. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would authorize the issuance of 800,000 
limited-edition $1 silver coins, which 
will be emblematic of the 1995 Special 
Olympic World Games. Funds raised 
through the sale of the coins will be 
used to provide a world class sporting 
event for athletes with mental retarda- 
tion and to demonstrate to a global au- 
dience the extraordinary talents, dedi- 
cation, and courage of persons with 
mental retardation. 

Iam joined today by a number of our 
colleagues who enthusiastically sup- 
port the Special Olympics movement. 
President Clinton is equally supportive 
of the 1995 Special Olympics World 
Games, and he recently agreed to 
honor this world class sporting event 
by serving as its honorary chairman. 

My good friend and former colleague, 
Governor Lowell Weicker, serves as the 
chairman of the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Games Organizing Committee in 
Connecticut. 

It is estimated that the games will 
attract a half-million spectators, 45,000 
volunteers, and 1,500 representatives 
from national and international media. 
Tens of millions of people will view the 
worldwide television coverage of this 
event. 

The opening ceremonies alone will 
probably have an audience of 90,000 per- 
sons and be televised on a major net- 
work. We are estimating that several 
heads of state and First Ladies, as well 
as 20 to 30 Ambassadors will be present 
when President Clinton officially opens 
the games. 

The excitement and splendor of these 
games will extend well beyond the 
competition on the field. The worlds of 
science, diplomacy, art, culture, and 
entertainment will unite in a celebra- 
tion of the spirit of Special Olympics 
and achievements of persons with men- 
tal retardation. 

The games organizing committee has 
begun collaborating with the United 
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Nations and with leading scholars at 
Yale University to ensure that the 
message of these games is heard and 
studied by the world’s leading policy- 
makers, educators, and scientists. 
Their plans call for an international 
symposium at the United Nations fo- 
cusing on the policy and programming 
issues facing people with mental retar- 
dation all over the world. 

Mr. President, an event of this mag- 
nitude requires substantial organiza- 
tion and planning. It also needs signifi- 
cant financial resources. The cost-neu- 
tral bill that I am introducing today 
would raise up to $8 million to help un- 
derwrite the cost of staging the 1995 
Special Olympics World Games. 

The thousands of athletes who train 
for years to experience the excitement 
of international athletic competition 
deserve the opportunity to travel to 
New Haven for the change of a lifetime. 
The funds raised by the issuance of the 
coin authorized in this bill will help en- 
sure that their dreams come true. 

The coins issued pursuant to this bill 
would be subject to the provisions of 
section 5134 of title 31, United States 
Code, relating to the newly established 
numismatic public enterprise fund. The 
legislation explicitly stipulates that 
the minting and issuance of the coins 
authorized in this bill shall not result 
in any cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I understand that in 
recent years there has been some ques- 
tion about the success of commemora- 
tive coins in the marketplace, so let 
me say a brief word about the 1995 Spe- 
cial Olympics World Games commemo- 
rative coin offering. First, our bill pro- 
poses a relatively small issue of a sin- 
gle coin. Second, the traditional mar- 
ketplace of 2 million devoted coin col- 
lectors will be significantly expanded 
for this coin. 

The Special Olympics movement is 
worldwide in scope. There are nearly 1 
million Special Olympics athletes 
worldwide and nearly 450,000 in the 
United States alone. There are more 
than 1 million family members in the 
United States who are actively in- 
volved with Special Olympics; that 
number increases to 2 million active 
families worldwide. There are more 
than 500,000 Special Olympics volun- 
teers and 250,000 coaches worldwide. 

Families, volunteers, and supporters 
of the Special Olympics movement pro- 
vide a tremendous market for 
consumer products advertised in con- 
nection with the 1995 games, including 
the first-ever Special Olympics coin. 

Moreover, the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Games Organizing Committee 
has developed an aggressive marketing 
plan that will utilize the Special Olym- 
pics chapter structure in every State 
and in more than 120 countries around 
the world. Ads will be run during the 
network and cable broadcast coverage 
of the event, and the coins would be 
made available to the hundreds of 
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thousands of Special Olympics support- 
ers who attend the Games. 

I remind my colleagues that Special 
Olympics is a movement that rep- 
resents 190 million people with mental 
retardation worldwide, so I am con- 
fident that there is à market for these 
coins. 

Mr. President, I invite every Member 
of the Senate to share the sport, spirit, 
splendor of the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Games. I urge every one of my 
colleagues to support this legislation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator DODD in 
sponsoring this bill which authorizes 
the minting of coins to commemorate 
the 1995 Special Olympics World 
Games. Although the sales of these 
coins will provide important financial 
support for the Special Olympics, they 
have a much larger significance. In the 
past, the Treasury has issued coins for 
the Olympics and the World Cup, but 
this will be the first time for an inter- 
national sports event featuring dis- 
abled athletes. 

In my view, these coins are more evi- 
dence we live in a new age of disability. 
In 1990, Congress passed the Americans 
With Disabilities Act, determined to 
base our national disability policy on 
the principles of equal opportunity and 
full participation. Last July, to extend 
these principles to American foreign 
policy, I introduced, with strong bipar- 
tisan support, a bill which recognized 
for the first time that discrimination 
against the disabled is a human rights 
violation. 

Mr. President, the Special Olympics 
helped forge this new age. As Sarge 
Shriver, chairman of the Special Olym- 
pics, wrote to me recently, “for 10,000 
years persons with mental retardation 
have been hidden in jails or cooped up 
in institutions, or in some countries 
actually killed. In 1968 a private phil- 
anthropic movement was started by an 
American woman, and since then life 
for the 280 million human beings with 
mental retardation have been changed 
forever." Let me note that woman was, 
of course, Eunice Kennedy Shriver, 
Sarge's wife. 

I am a longtime supporter of the Spe- 
cial Olympics. In June 1974 I spoke on 
the Senate floor about the Kansas Spe- 
cial Olympic Games, which I had just 
attended. And on July 1, 1995, I hope to 
join the 6,700 athletes with mental re- 
tardation from 125 countries, the spe- 
cial olympics team from Kansas, and 
70,000 other spectators at the opening 
ceremonies of the 1995 Special Olym- 
pics at the Yale Bowl. 

Mr. President, in closing let me note 
that there will be no net cost to the 
Government in minting these coins, 
lest anyone think we are forgetting our 
fiscal responsibilities. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in supporting 
this bill. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to cosponsor the 1995 
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Special Olympics World Games Com- 
memorative Coin Act. Beginning on 
July 1, 1995, my home town of New 
Haven, CT, will have the privilege and 
the honor of hosting the 1995 summer 
games. This legislation, introduced by 
Senator DODD here in the Senate and 
by Congresswoman DELAURO in the 
House, is an excellent way to help raise 
funds for the event. 

The Special Olympics provide an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for athletes 
with mental disabilities from around 
the globe to come together and share 
in the spirit and rewards of athletic 
competition. All over the world Special 
Olympics athletes compete year round 
in Special Olympics competitions. 
These events help disabled individuals 
strive to realize their full potential, 
and gain the sense of enjoyment and 
self-worth that comes from doing one’s 
best. 

Those athletes that reach the quad- 
rennial world summer games will have 
the privilege of competing in a world 
class competition. Organizers of the 
summer games expect the event to in- 
volve 6,700 athletes from over 120 coun- 
tries, as well as 2,000 coaches, 15,000 
families and friends, 45,000 volunteers, 
and half a million spectators. Tens of 
millions of people are expected to view 
television coverage of the games. 

The potential benefits of the event 
are immeasurable. As we know from 
the winter Olympics now underway in 
Norway, Olympic competition benefits 
not only the athletes but all of those 
who participate. The dedication, cour- 
age, and spirit demonstrated by the 
Special Olympic athletes help break 
down the stigma and stereotypes asso- 
ciated with mental illness and remind 
all of us how important it is to build a 
society where individuals can live up to 
their full potential. 
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This bill will authorize the issuance 
of 800,000 limited edition $1 silver coins 
bearing the Special Olympics emblem. 
Money raised through the sale of these 
coins will help fund the 1995 Special 
Olympic World Games. The coins will 
pay for themselves, so that the bill will 
not impose a net cost on the Federal 
Government. 

I am pleased that President Clinton 
is the honorary chairman of the games, 
and that Connecticut Governor Lowell 
Weicker is chairing the games organiz- 
ing committee in Connecticut. I com- 
mend Governor Weicker for his com- 
mitment to the games, and I look for- 
ward to working with him and with 
Senator Dopp, Congresswoman 
DELAURO, and with our colleagues in 
Congress to help make the 1995 Special 
Olympic World Summer Games an 
event all Americans can participate in 
and be proud of. 


By Mr. CHAFEE: 

S. 1861. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty on certain pigments; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

DUTY SUSPENSION LEGISLATION 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to grant 
temporary duty suspensions for the im- 
portation of several chemical products. 

These products are colorants that are 
used in the coating, ink, and plastic in- 
dustries; and they are particularly im- 
portant because they are used to re- 
place colorants that use heavy metals 
such as lead and cadmium. 

Duty is placed on foreign products in 
order to prevent harm to U.S. compa- 
nies producing the same product. How- 
ever, in this case, none of the colorants 
in question is produced in the United 
States. That means that the granting 
of these duty suspensions should not 
affect any domestic chemical industry. 
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That also means that these particu- 
lar duties serve solely as an added cost 
to those U.S. companies who need the 
products and must purchase them from 
foreign firms. We have one such com- 
pany in my State, and it employs some 
850 persons in a town with a population 
of just 31,000, making it the major em- 
ployer. In this difficult economic time, 
the significant cost of these duties can- 
not be passed on to the company’s cus- 
tomers. That means the company, 
faced with losing customers or cutting 
back internally, has no choice but to 
cut back to the bone internally. This 
kind of cost reduction effort inevitably 
threatens jobs. 

Enactment of these duty suspensions 
will ensure that our domestic coating, 
ink, and plastics industry compete fair- 
ly with foreign competitors. Our for- 
eign competitors do not have to pay 
the extra costs imposed by these du- 
ties. By paying these duties, our indus- 
try is placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would grant duty suspensions through 
December 31, 1998. It is my hope that 
Congress soon will move to enact com- 
prehensive duty suspension legislation 
that will include these provisions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
legislation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1861 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, TEMPORARY DUTY SUSPENSION FOR 
CERTAIN PIGMENTS. 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter II of chapter 
99 of the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States is amended by inserting in nu- 
merical sequence the following new head- 
ings: 


s 1 0 — Не Юю No On or be- 
charge change fore 12/ 
31/98 
. Fee No No On or 
change change  berore 
12/31/98 
. y | REN MR No On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
TR . һе No No On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
Free № On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
it 72 2 
Change change 
31/98 
s Free Ne No On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
Free № On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
ласы АШ; Таш а — 4 
change ange 
31/98 
Free № No On or be- 
Change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
Free No No On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
һе Юю ю On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
31/98 
Free No On or be- 
change change fore 12/ 
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(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section applies with respect to 
goods entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, on or after the 15th day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. MCCONNELL: 
S. 1862. A bill to repeal the public fi- 


nancing of and spending limits on Pres- 


idential election campaigns; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

TAXPAYER-FUNDED PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

SYSTEM REPEAL ACT 

е Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, 
there is an annual poll on the Presi- 
dential system of taxpayer-funded 
spending limits called “the checkoff.“ 
In 1992, the checkoff rate was just over 
17 percent, continuing the nose dive 
that has marked it since soon after its 
inception. The vast majority of the 
American people choose not to divert 
$1 from the Treasury to prop up the 
Presidential system. 

Five elections and three-quarters of a 
billion dollars later, the fund is nearly 
bankrupt. 

Before the Senate Rules Committee 
in recent years, one nonpartisan wit- 
ness after another has testified that 
the Presidential system of spending 
limits doesn't work as advertised. It 
limits neither spending nor special in- 
terests. 

We have, in the current Presidential 
system, an expensive failure that 
Americans do not choose to support 
with taxes they have already paid. The 
Presidential system is a massive fraud 
that most Americans are not falling for 
anymore. 

Taxpayer dollars that have been 
pumped into the Presidential system 
have not replaced special interests— 
they have merely augmented them. 
Spending has not been limited in the 
Presidential system—it has gone un- 
derground into ‘‘sewer’’ soft money. 

The Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund and the system it props up is a 
disaster, riddled with special interest 
Soft money—off the books, unlimited 
and undisclosed. 

Virtually every reputable scholar 
who has studied the issue believes the 
Presidential system is а disaster. 
Among the most notable of these schol- 
ars is Michael Malbin of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Government who tes- 
tified before the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee in 1991: 

In every presidential election since public 
funding, spending has gone up—with more 
and more of the money going off the books 
and underground. If people care enough 
about an election, they will look for ways to 
get involved. If they are big and well orga- 
nized, and cannot contribute directly, then 
they will look at independent expenditures. 
Or delegate committees. Or registration and 
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get-out-the-vote. Or communicating with 
members. Or buying issue ads that publicize 
the position of an incumbent without di- 
rectly advocating election or defeat. Or doz- 
ens of devices—some of which have not even 
been thought up. 

Off-the-book activities like these have be- 

come more prominent in every election since 
1976. Some of them can be regulated, but 
there is no way they can all be eliminated 
without running roughshod over the First 
Amendment. More importantly, all of these 
devices favor the well organized and the pow- 
erful over smaller participants. What the 
limits seem to be doing, in other words, is 
encouraging the powerful to engage in sub- 
terfuge and legal gamesmanship. It is giving 
them an incentive to increase their influence 
in ways that are poorly disclosed. As a cure 
for cynicism or corruption, this seems bi- 
татте. 
Mr. President, what is really bizarre 
is forcing taxpayers to pay for a proven 
disaster and proposing to expand it to 
include congressional races. 

The Baltimore Sun published an edi- 
torial a couple of years ago reflecting 
taxpayer disdain for the fund, later re- 
printed in the Lexington, KY, Herald- 
Leader: 

The overwhelming majority of taxpayers 
think campaign subsidies are a bad idea, pe- 
riod. More think so every year. 

The public’s support for public financing 
can be measured by the percentage of 1040 
forms filed each year with $1 or $2 checked 
off for the presidential campaign fund. This 
is not an extra dollar or two of taxes, just an 
earmarking. It costs the filer nothing. Yet 
the percentage of those checking off has fall- 
en every year since 1980 * * * 

Why has public support declined? Perhaps 
because the public is learning that this sub- 
sidy has supplemented rather than replaced 
special interest money. 

Mr. President, it is often said that re- 
gardless of what the objective scholars 
say, despite the clear rejection of the 
checkoff by our constituents, Ameri- 
cans actually support public funding in 
exchange for spending limits Many 
Senators want taxpayers to pay for all 
congressional campaigns as well. 

Yet over 80 percent of taxpayers 
choose not to check off $1 from taxes 
already paid to go to the Presidential 
system. My constituents have resound- 
ingly rejected the Presidential system 
of taxpayer financing. Only 10 percent 
of Kentuckians check off for that mess, 
to allocate $1 from taxes already paid. 

Mr. President, that's not a poll. 
That's reality. 

There is no outpouring of support 
among Kentuckians, or residents of 
any other State, for an entitlement 
program to pay for congressional cam- 
paigns. They are instead screaming out 
that they do not want their tax dollars 
paying for anyone's campaign. Not 
ours. Not the President's. Not David 
Duke's. Not Lenora Fulani's. Not any- 
body's. 
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And certainly not a campaign that 
Lyndon LaRouche ran from his prison 
cell. Yet, Mr. LaRouche soon will re- 
ceive Federal matching funds for the 
Presidential campaign he conducted 
while serving а 15-year sentence for 
fraud. 


The taxpayer-funded Presidential 
system is a failed government program. 
Reformers had a dream in the 1970s 
which the Federal Election Campaign 
Act transformed into reality. A reality 
that has now turned into the tax- 
payers’ nightmare. The fund’s support- 
ers had a utopian vision of a system 
cleansed of special interests, where 
money was not a concern for can- 
didates. That was their dream two dec- 
ades ago. 

Time to stop dreaming, Mr. presi- 
dent. Time to wake up. The Presi- 
dential system is a disaster, taxpayers 
cannot afford it and they certainly do 
not support it. 

Taxpayers sure are not clamoring for 
a taxpayer-financed congressional sys- 
tem. They do not want to pay for David 
Duke to further his agenda. They do 
not want to pay for Lenora Fulani to 
further her agenda. They do not want 
their tax dollars used to pay for fur- 
thering anyone’s agenda. 

Voters are telling us that it is time 
we furthered the taxpayers’ agenda. 
Our first spending cut should be to end 
a politicians’ entitlement program— 
the taxpayer-funded Presidential sys- 
tem. 


To add a little historical perspective 
to this issue, let me add the following 
interesting footnote: former House 
Speaker Jim Wright made the follow- 
ing comment to a colleague who was 
opposed to the Presidential Fund dur- 
ing the debate over its creation in 1974: 
“Congress could repeal this law if it did 
not work out as we intend, at any time 
in the future.“ 

Mr. President, it has been nearly 20 
years since that debate. The Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund has 
failed. The legislation I am introducing 
would end it.e 


By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. 
DOLE, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
KOHL, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. WAR- 
NER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. STE- 
VENS): 

S. 1863. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to institute cer- 
tain reforms relating to the provision 
of disability insurance benefits based 
on substance abuse and relating to rep- 
resentative payees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY AND 

REHABILITATION REFORM ACT OF 1994 
е Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, today I 
am joining with Senators DOLE, KASSE- 
BAUM, KOHL, LUGAR, THURMOND, GRASS- 
LEY, WARNER, DOMENICI, CHAFEE, BEN- 
NETT, and STEVENS in introducing leg- 
islation to stop the flow of millions of 
Federal dollars into the hands of ille- 
gal drug users, many of whom simply 
turn around and use the money to buy 
more drugs. 

By reforming the Social Security dis- 
ability programs, our legislation will 
encourage treatment for substance 
abusers, get tough on those who manip- 
ulate the system, and send the strong 
message that the Federal Government 
will no longer be handing out blank 
checks to drug dealers and addicts, and 
others who are not seriously trying to 
help themselves when rehabilitation is 
possible. 

Under current law, drug addicts and 
alcoholics are eligible for supplemental 
security income [SSI] and Social Secu- 
rity disability [SSDI] benefits if they 
are not able to work and if their dis- 
ability is expected to last more than 1 
year. 

Although the current law places con- 
ditions on drug addicts and alcoholics 
who receive benefits, a year-long inves- 
tigation conducted by the minority 
staff of the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging and the General Accounting 
Office found that the current disability 
system is totally out of control. The 
laxity in the system not only wastes 
valuable tax dollars, but also under- 
mines our war on violent crime and 
drug abuse and endangers the sub- 
stance abusers themselves by giving 
them more money to fuel their addic- 
tions. 

Currently, substance abusers are eli- 
gible for SSI benefits only if they re- 
ceive appropriate treatment for their 
substance abuse, if treatment is avail- 
able. Also, their benefits are supposed 
to be paid to a third party to protect 
the money from abuse. 

Our investigation found, however, 
that these rules are rarely followed. In- 
stead, the word on the street is that 
the Social Security disability pro- 
grams are an easy source of cash for 
drugs and alcohol, and that once the 
Government checks start flowing, the 
Government hardly ever checks up to 
see if the addict is going to treat- 
ment—or to be sure that the benefits 
are not being used to buy more drugs. 

The bottom line is that addicts are 
actually seeking out the disability pro- 
grams to get money for their additions. 

If Willie Sutton was alive today, in 
addition to robbing banks, the prob- 
ably would be tempted to apply for So- 
cial Security disability benefits—be- 
cause that’s where the money is. 

The size of the problem is staggering. 
According to the GAO, at least 250,000 
drug addicts and alcoholics are now re- 
ceiving over $1.4 billion in cash bene- 
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fits from the SSI and the Social Secu- 
rity disability insurance programs. 
However, only about 78,000 of these re- 
cipients—or less than one-third—are 
now required by the Social Security 
Administration to receive treatment 
for their addictions or to have someone 
else collect their checks on their be- 
half. 

This means that no one is-watching 
over $1.1 billion in SSI and disability 
benefits being paid each year to over 
170,000 drug addicts and alcoholics. No 
treatment is required and no guardian 
for the benefits is appointed. Instead, 
the cash benefits are freely available to 
feed their addictions. 

The picture gets worse. Of the 78,000 
substance abusers who are supposed to 
be watched by the SSA to be sure they 
are under tight controls, less than 10 
percent were known by the Social Se- 
curity Administration to be in treat- 
ment. 

In other words, only about 3 percent 
of all drug addicts and alcoholics on 
the disability rolls are known to be in 
treatment for their substance abuse. 
The Federal Government does not have 
a clue whether the rest are in treat- 
ment or not—or where these dollars are 
going. 

What is clear, however, is that tax 
dollars are being used to support illegal 
drug habits. Earlier this month, for ex- 
ample, a drug bust in Williamsport, PA 
netted at least 28 packets of cocaine, a 
cutting agent for mixing cocaine—and 
direct deposit receipts from Social Se- 
curity disability checks. According to 
the local district attorney, two of the 
three suspects allegedly had been re- 
ceiving Social Security benefits for 
their drug addictions, but were not in 
any treatment program. 

The Federal Government's perform- 
ance in this program has been disgrace- 
ful. Through last year, for example, the 
Social Security Administration had es- 
tablished programs to monitor treat- 
ment requirements for substance abuse 
recipients in only 18 States. While 
steps are now underway by the Social 
Security Administration to monitor 
addicts in many more States, these ac- 
tions are long overdue. 

Further, we found that some lump 
sum  benefits—in some cases over 
$20,000—are being paid to drug addicts 
and alcoholics, many of whom are 
spending the money on drugs or alco- 
hol, resulting in dangerous con- 
sequences, or even death, to the claim- 
ants. Even when the benefits are paid 
to a third party, this money often finds 
its way back into the hands of the ad- 
dicts—and into the local bar or drug 
houses. 

For example, an SSI applicant was 
found to be disabled on the basis of his 
drug addiction, and then died of a le- 
thal drug overdose purchased with his 
lump sum benefits from SSA. 

Another addict used his $19,000 lump 
sum benefit check to buy cocaine. 
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We have even found cases where the 
Federal Government is awarding dis- 
ability benefits to drug addicts even 
when it knows first hand that the ad- 
dict is dealing drugs or engaging in 
other criminal activity to sustain his 
or her habit. 

To sum it up, the message of our dis- 
ability program is: 

Show us that you are a severe drug 
addict and the Government will pay 
you. 

As long as you continue to shoot up 
or drink, the money keeps coming. 

Then, even if you tell us that you are 
breaking the law to get your drugs, 
we'll still pay you. 

And finally, once we start the 
checks, they will probably never stop 
coming. 

At the same time that we are losing 
the war against violent crime and drug 
abuse, this is an outrageous message 
for the Federal Government to send. 

Tragically, these lax policies not 
only drain the Federal Treasury, but 
also are detrimental to substance abus- 
ers themselves by rewarding addiction, 
and by discouraging and failing to pro- 
vide necessary treatment. 

Psychiatrists and drug abuse coun- 
selors have told us that the laxity in 
the current system violates the basic 
rules of drug and alcohol treatment: 
Never give cash to an addict, because it 
is like giving him or her the key to the 
medicine cabinet. 

Studies show that giving cash to an 
addict greatly undermines treatment. 
For example, visits to a methadone 
treatment program dropped off sharply 
directly after the drug addicts received 
their disability checks. Other drug 
abuse treatment experts have told us 
that drug induced psychosis cases often 
increase at the end of the first week of 
the month, and that requests for treat- 
ment drop off during the first few days 
of the month. It is no coincidence that 
this is the same time that the SSI and 
disability checks arrive in the mail. 

It is crucial that we fix this system 
which has run amok. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today will go far in stopping the cash 
from flowing into the pockets of drug 
dealers and into the veins of drug ad- 
dicts. 

Specifically, the bill requires that 
any individual who receives disability 
benefits under the SSDI and SSI pro- 
grams on the basis of substance abuse 
must undergo appropriate treatment 
for substance abuse if it is available; 
comply with the terms of treatment; 
and receive benefits through a quali- 
fied representative payee. 

The bill sets up a strict disability re- 
view process for those who disability is 
based on substance abuse. Upon com- 
pletion of first year of treatment the 
SSA will be required to review the case 
for continued disability and compli- 
ance with treatment requirements. If 
an individual fails to comply with 
treatment, benefits will be suspended. 
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At the end of 2 years of treatment, 
the individual is again reviewed. If sub- 
stance abuse is no longer a basis for 
disability, no additional treatment is 
required. 

In no event will disability payments 
be made on the basis of substance 
abuse for more than a cumulative pe- 
riod of 3 years. This termination will 
not affect any person receiving SSI 
SSDI benefits made on the basis of 
other nonsubstance abuse medical im- 
pairments. 

To address the need for more treat- 
ment of hard core addicts, the bill 
gives high priority to SSI and disabil- 
ity insurance substance abusers in pro- 
grams supported through the substance 
abuse block grant. 

To stop abuses in the payment of 
benefits to third parties, the bill re- 
quires representatives payees for sub- 
stance abuse recipients to be Govern- 
ment agencies or other facilities, 
which will not be subject to coercion 
by the substance abuser. 

The bill also requires that any lump 
sum benefit payable to a substance 
abusers in SSI and SSDI must be paid 
to a representative payee. 

We also require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to des- 
ignate an agency to refer and monitor 
treatment of individuals who receive 
benefits on the basis of substance abuse 
for each State within 1 year of enact- 
ment. 

The bill further requires that any 
proceeds derived from criminal activ- 
ity to support substance abuse shall be 
considered substantial gainful activity, 
thereby making that individual ineli- 
gible for benefits. 

Finally, the bill includes tough meas- 
ures to stop the manipulation of the 
disability program by addicts and oth- 
ers who want to cash in on the disabil- 
ity system. Specifically, the bill tough- 
ens penalties for fraudulent statements 
or misrepresentations made by appli- 
cants or recipients to obtain SSI or 
SSDI benefits, or by others who assist 
in such fraudulent acts. The Secretary 
of HHS is also given authority to ex- 
clude from all HHS health and disabil- 
ity programs any person who defrauds 
the disability system in order to re- 
ceive or help someone else receive ben- 
efits. 

Far from abandoning substance abus- 
ers, this proposal stresses treatment 
and rehabilitation, while closing the 
loopholes in the disability system 
which now invite abuse. 

If we are serious about reducing ille- 
gal drug abuse and reforming our wel- 
fare system, we cannot ignore these 
wasteful, counterproductive practices 
in our Social Security disability sys- 
tem. Fighting crime is hard enough 
without supplying the other side with 
money for their drugs. 

The proposal we are introducing 
today is an important step toward re- 
forming the disability process into a 
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system that encourages rehabilitation 
for those who can and should recover 
from their addictions, rather than pro- 
viding a lifelong—and life threaten- 
ing—source of cash for drugs.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 359 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. BROWN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 359, a bill to require the Secretary 
of Treasury to mint coins in com- 
memoration of the National Law En- 
forcement Officers Memorial, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 455 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCCONNELL], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. REID], and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GREGG] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 455, а 
bill to amend title 31, United States 
Code, to increase Federal payments to 
units of general local government for 
entitlement lands, and for other pur- 
poses. 
5. 984 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. FEINGOLD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 984, a bill to prevent abuses of 
electronic monitoring in the work- 
place, and for other purposes. 
S. 1040 
At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SARBANES] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1040, а bill to sup- 
port systemic improvement of edu- 
cation and the development of a tech- 
nologically literate citizenry and inter- 
nationally competitive work force by 
establishing а comprehensive system 
through which appropriate technology- 
enhanced curriculum, instruction, and 
administrative support resources and 
services, that support the National 
Education Goals and any national edu- 
cation standards that may be devel- 
oped, are provided to schools through- 
out the United States. 
8. 1677 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. DORGAN], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1677, a bill to 
prohibit United States military assist- 
ance and arms transfers to foreign gov- 
ernments that are undemocratic, do 
not adequately protect human rights, 
are engaged in acts of armed aggres- 
sion, or are not fully participating in 
the United Nations Register of Conven- 
tional Arms. 
8. 1690 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN] and the Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1690, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to reform the rules regarding sub- 
chapter S corporations. 
8. 1802 

At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1802, a bill for the relief of Johnson 
Chestnut Whittaker. 

8. 1848 

At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1848, a bill to provide for disclo- 
sure of the bumper impact capability 
of certain passenger motor vehicles and 
to require a 5-mile-per-hour bumper 
standard for such vehicles. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 151 

At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. ROTH] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 151, a joint 
resolution designating the week of 
April 10 through 16, 1994, as ‘‘Primary 
Immune Deficiency Awareness Week." 

SENATE RESOLUTION 35 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SIMON] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 35, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate con- 
cerning systematic rape in the conflict 
in the former Socialist Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  182—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE PONTIAN GREEKS 


Mr. D'AMATO submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. RES. 182 

Whereas the Pontian Greeks originally set- 
tled in northern Turkey in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries to escape the ravages of 
war and since then have found themselves al- 
ternately both discriminated against as well 
as innocent victims of brutal wars; 

Whereas the Pontian Greeks have been 
subject to severe discrimination and torture 
since the early 1900's due to their ethnic and 
cultural identity; 

Whereas the Pontian Greeks have histori- 
cally been denied their right to develop their 
own culture and study their history, first 
under the Ottoman Empire and later while 
under the Soviet Empire; 

Whereas the Pontian Greeks are, in part, 
descendants of Greeks who were uprooted 
and forcibly resettled in Georgia in the 1930's 
by Stalin during collectivization drives out 
of fear of divided loyalties; 

Whereas this population of 15,000 is now 
cut off from supply lines and distribution 
networks by both winter storms and a brutal 
civil war of a year-and-a-half; 

Whereas both the battle-scarred Greek set- 
tlements and their refugee camps are located 
in the center of this savage war; 

Whereas existing supplies are rapidly erod- 
ing, leaving Greeks on the brink of starva- 
tion and forced to endure a long winter with- 
out clothing, medicine, water, or electricity; 

Whereas the remaining supplies of this 
small minority are subject to widespread 
looting; 
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Whereas many Greeks are forced to under- 
take a dangerous sealift in order to emigrate 
to Greece out of a desperate attempt to es- 
cape this dire situation; 

Whereas the Pontian Greeks face certain 
death without outside assistance: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that the United States should 
take the lead in organizing international hu- 
manitarian efforts to aid this destitute popu- 
lation. 2 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call attention to the desperate 
plight of the Pontian Greeks stranded 
in the Republic of Georgia. 

The Pontian Greeks, stranded in the 
ravaged Republic of Georgia, have long 
been the victim of oppressive empires. 
The Pontians were the frequent targets 
of state discrimination and torture 
while they lived under the Ottoman 
Empire. Their lot did not improve once 
they were taken into the Soviet Em- 
pire where many became the innocent 
victims of Stalin's brutal collectiviza- 
tion drives. Stalin, fearing their lack of 
loyalty to the Soviet Union, forced 
these proud people into far off regions, 
depriving them of liberty. 

Some Pontian Greeks originally emi- 
grated to the Crimea in the late 19th 
century to avoid a state of almost con- 
tinuous warfare, involving Turkey, 
Greece, and later Russia. Ironically, 
today the Pontian Greeks once again 
find themselves caught in the middle of 
the ravages of war in the strife-torn 
Republic of Georgia. Their refugee 
camps are located in the center of the 
civil war, leaving many women and 
children in the path of the destruction. 

To worsen this desperate plight, the 
onslaught of severe winter storms has 
worked to compound the problems of 
this starving people. The supply lines 
and distribution networks to this popu- 
lation of 15,000 Greeks have been cut- 
off, leaving the people with rapidly 
eroding supplies that are frequently 
the subject of looting. In attempts at 
mere survival, the Pontians are strug- 
gling to endure a long, bitter winter 
with little food, clothing, medicine, 
water, or electricity. 

These brave people, left destitute and 
subjected to starvation, are being left 
to die. Occasionally they attempt to 
make a long sealift back to their Greek 
homeland. This arduous journey is not 
without peril, and Greece is struggling 
to assist in this exodus. Despite recent 
airlifts to aid the Pontians, the threat 
to them has not receded and the effort 
must be continued. 

Make no mistake about it, many of 
the Pontian Greeks will not survive 
this long winter without outside assist- 
ance. Because of this, I am calling on 
the United States to take the lead in 
humanitarian efforts in order to insure 
that a sufficient quantity of supplies 
arrives quickly enough to save this 
starving population. The United States 
must recognize the desperate situation 
of our Greek friends who have been in- 
nocent victims of both brutal wars and 
regimes for far too long. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet at 1:45 p.m. on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1994, in closed session, to re- 
ceive а briefing on Bosnia and other 
current military operations. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, February 23, beginning at 10 a.m. 
to conduct a markup on the committee 
print of the interstate banking and 
branching bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation be authorized to conduct a 
hearing on S. 1822, the Communica- 
tions Act of 1994, on February 23, 1994, 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., February 
23, 1994, to consider pending nomina- 
tions. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, February 23, to consider the Gra- 
ham substitute amendment to S. 1114, 
the Water Pollution Prevention and 
Control Act of 1994. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:45 a.m., February 
23, 1994, to receive testimony on the 
Department of Energy’s fiscal year 1995 
budget request. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
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tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 10 a.m. to hear testimony 
from OMB Director Leon Panetta on 
the subject of the administration’s 
budget proposals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, February 23, 1994, at 
10:15 a.m. to hold a hearing with Sec- 
retary of State Christopher regarding a 
foreign policy overview and budgetary 
resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee for 
authority to meet on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, for a hearing on the legisla- 
tion: H.R. 3400, Government Reform 
and Savings Act, at 10 a.m., in SD-342 
Dirksen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee be author- 
ized to meet on Wednesday, February 
23, at 2 p.m. for a hearing on the nomi- 
nation of Rafael Diaz, to be Associate 
Judge, Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet on February 23, 
1994, at 9:15 a.m., for an executive ses- 
sion to consider S. 1040, the Technology 
for Education Act of 1993; S. 1020, the 
Workers Technology Skill Develop- 
ment Act; and the nominations of Ber- 
nard E. Anderson to be Assistant Sec- 
retary for Employment Standards at 
the Department of Labor; Margaret A. 
Browning to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; Charles 
I. Cohen to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; and 
Frederick L. Feinstein to be general 
counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, The 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs would 
like to request unanimous consent to 
hold an oversight hearing on programs 
and services for homeless veterans at 
10 a.m. on Wednesday, February 23, 
1994. The hearing will be held in room 
418 of the Russell Senate Office Build- 


ing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COALITION DEFENSE AND 
_ REINFORCING FORCES 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Coalition Defense and 
Reinforcing Forces of the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Sub- 
committee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1994, at 2 p.m., in open session 
to continue to receive testimony on 
the future of NATO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
jointly with the Armed Services’ Sub- 
committee on Coalition Defense and 
Reinforcing Forces, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, February 23, 1994, at 2 
p.m., to hold a hearing on the future of 
NATO: The NATO summit and beyond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. | 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Justice, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 23, 
1994, at 10:30 a.m., to hold а hearing on 
Shaping our response to violent and de- 
meaning imagery in popular music. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is во ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FORT SACKVILLE 


e Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commemorate the 215th anni- 
versary of the capture of Fort 
Sackville, located on the present-day 
grounds of the George Rogers Clark 
National Historical Park, Vincennes, 
IN. 

Fort Sackville enjoys a vibrant his- 
tory that reflects the courage and per- 
severance of America's Revolutionary 
patriots. Built in 1777 and named after 
а British Government official, Fort 
Sackville was one of several forts built 
during the frontier settlement of Vin- 
cennes. The fort was captured from the 
British during the American Revolu- 
tion by George Rogers Clark and his 
small force of frontiersmen. 

On February 23, 1779, following an 18- 
day journey from Kaskaskia through 
the freezing waters of the flooded Illi- 
nois country, George Rogers Clark and 
his force of approximately 170 Amer- 
ican and French frontiersmen arrived 
in Vincennes to capture Fort Sackville. 
Surrounding the fort, Clark was able to 
give the impression of having a much 
larger army. In addition, Clark ordered 
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tunneling operations around the fort to 
be used to plant explosive charges, thus 
convincing the British that they were 
no match for Clark’s forces. 

On February 25, 1779, British Lieuten- 
ant Governor Henry Hamilton led his 
troops out of Fort Sackville and sur- 
rendered the fort to Clark and his 
forces. Although Clark was unable to 
capture Detroit, his military successes 
prevented the British from driving the 
Americans from the Trans-Appalachian 
frontier. Thanks to Clark’s achieve- 
ments, the British relinquished a large 
tract of land west of the Appalachians, 
which later became the States of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and eastern Minnesota. 

On the anniversary of the capture of 
Fort Sackville, it is important to rec- 
ognize the contribution of George Rog- 
ers Clark and his troops to the cause of 
liberty. Their sacrifice and courage in 
resisting the British forces helped to 
build America’s heartland, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to honor these 
patriots today.e 


TRIBUTE TO REV. DR. JAMES 
DEMETRIADES 


е Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise before you today to honor one of 
Connecticut’s finest community lead- 
ers. Rev. Dr. James Demetriades re- 
tired on December 31, 1993, ending over 
30 years of service and dedication to 
God, his parish, and community. Begin- 
ning as a lay preacher of the Greek Or- 
thodox community in Constantinople, 
Turkey, Reverend Demetriades became 
the dean of the St. George Greek Or- 
thodox in Hartford, CT, in 1964. 

During his tenure at St. George 
Greek Orthodox Church, Father James 
became an important community and 
statewide leader, rising to the position 
of vicar general of the Greek Orthodox 
parishes in the State of Connecticut. 
He has also served as chaplin for the 
Connecticut State Police and as ecu- 
menical officer representing the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese. Father James 
also received a Ph.D. in philosophy of 
religion from the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation in 1972. 

These are truly difficult times in our 
Nation today and it is our family and 
friends, combined with our churches 
that can help make these challenges 
easier to bear. Throughout his life Rev. 
Dr. James Demetriades has helped 
those around him with their struggles 
and has been a leader and inspirational 
model for all those he has come іп соп- 
tact with. He is to be commended for 
his lifelong service to the Hartford 
community.e 


FOR HUMANITY'S SAKE 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the re- 
cent anti-Semitic remarks made on a 
college campus in New Jersey have re- 
ceived а great deal of attention. Rac- 
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ism, in whatever form it takes, should 
be attacked, and, unfortunately, it too 
often has not been attacked. 

While certain leaders in the African- 
American community have been recog- 
nized for their statements, less atten- 
tion has come from many others who 
are less visible, who have stood up. 

I subscribe to the Chicago Defender, 
а newspaper that particularly serves 
the African-American community in 
the Chicago area. Recently, Walter 
Lowe, the editorial page editor of that 
newspaper, had a column titled For 
Humanity's Sake, We Must Oppose 
Anti-Semitism.”’ 

It was the kind of solid statement 
about what we should stand for as a 
people that deserves more attention. 

I am grateful to him for standing up. 

Iam old enough to recall very well in 
the civil rights struggle that the white 
community generally most vocal in as- 
sisting that effort was not Lutheran, as 
I am, nor many other denominations, 
but the Jewish community. With the 
possible exemption of the Quakers and 
the Mennonites, in terms of percent- 
ages, the Jewish community probably 
stood up more than any other group. 

І ask to insert Walter Lee Lowe's col- 
umn in the RECORD at this point. 

The column follows: 

[From the Chicago-Defender] 


FOR HUMANITY'8 SAKE WE MUST OPPOSE 
ANTI-SEMITISM 
(By Walter Lee Lowe) 

Ireally don't think anyone would be jump- 
ing to conclusions in reasoning that the van- 
dalism that damaged five Jewish organiza- 
tions in the Rogers Park section of Chicago 
on the morning of Friday, Jan. 28, was а re- 
sult of anti-Semitism. The arson and other 
injuries to the edifices were enough to anger 
any person who believes in equality, mutual 
respect, fair play and human decency. 

It is truly unfortunate that there are indi- 
viduals who are willing to expend their en- 
ergy bringing destruction to others and their 
properties. Anti-Semitism is one of the most 
reprehensible practices in human history. 
There are countless instances in the past 
where Jews were the victims of wholesale in- 
timidation, injury and genocidal slaughter. 

These things must not be permitted to 
recur. They have already claimed the lives of 
too many children and adults who were inno- 
cent of crimes but were assaulted just be- 
cause of their religion. Such actions are, in 
the real world of the global village, socially 
wrong and totally immoral. They border on 
lunacy, no matter how educated or socially 
prominent the perpetrator happens to be. 
That is just one of the many reasons why 
people of good conscience must vigorously 
oppose anti-Semitism. 

It is also a very humanitarian reason for 
taking a stand against such bigotry. 

There is also a wholesomely selfish reason 
why decent people should oppose anti-Semi- 
tism: the same fury, force, hatred and vio- 
lence that claims the lives and property of 
Semites can also be directed against others 
just because of their religion, race, sex, age, 
height, weight, creed, etc. Jews and other 
Semites should not be harassed, attacked or 
otherwise bothered. But that truth is also 
applicable to Moslems, Christians, Bahai's, 
Hindus, Buddhists, Jehovah Witnesses, any 
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other members of the world’s religions or 
atheists. 

All deserve to live without the threat of vi- 
olence hanging over their or their loved 
ones’ heads. People who feel that it is all 
right to use bigoted words, practices and 
even violence against Jews and other 
Semites would be devastated if the same 
abusive behavior was unfurled against them 
because of their beliefs, race, gender, creed 
or other non-important characteristics. A 
person who sneaks through the night and 
firebombs a Jewish building for what it rep- 
resents, is not only anti-Semitic but a cow- 
ard. That type of mentality claimed count- 
less lives of Black people during the period 
of lynching which occurred during and after 
the Reconstruction Period. It is also the 
type of cowardice that permitted various 
people in European countries to institute 
government-sponsored pogroms against 
Jews. 

These pogroms allowed non-Jewish individ- 
uals and government officials to invade Jew- 
ish ghettos, destroy property, rape women, 
murder children and adults and confiscate 
their hard-earned money. 

There is nothing wrong with disagreeing 
with Jews on various issues. There is nothing 
wrong with arguing a given point with a Jew. 
People disagree. People argue. Not only is 
such non-violent interaction very human but 
it can also be very healthy. Jews, African 
Americans, women, and other groups who 
have been historically persecuted just be- 
cause they are who they are, do not for the 
most part, expect special favors or special 
treatment from the world. 

They simply want to be treated like 
human beings. That is not too much to ask.e 


FLORIDA LAW RELATED 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


е Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, as а 
Senator from the great State of Flor- 
ida, I rise today to recognize a unique 
group from my home State, the Florida 
Law Related Education Association. 
Every day, schools throughout Flor- 
ida welcome new American citizens 
into their classrooms. These children 
know of the American dream and have 
now come to live it, but they don’t 
fully understand it. With the help of 
great organizations like the Florida 
Law Related Education Association, 
these new young citizens, along with 
their peers, come to understand and ap- 
preciate the foundations of democracy 
set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. The 
“We the People” program sponsored by 
the FLREA has taught students the 
joys of freedom and its responsibilities. 
Now more than ever, the importance of 
understanding our history is vital to 
the future of all Americans and to the 
future of the United States. This pro- 
gram plays an important role in the 
education of America’s future leaders. 
Through the dedicated efforts of vol- 
unteers, thousands of upper elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school students 
participate in the ‘‘We the People" Bi- 
centennial Competition. The program 
is based on the principles embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
introduces students to the philosophi- 
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cal ideas of our Founding Fathers, the 
historical background of the Philadel- 
phia Convention, and the issues and de- 
bates upon which our Constitution is 
based. In this program, students learn 
how our Government is organized and 
how it protects the rights and liberties 
of all citizens. Most importantly, stu- 
dents learn the responsibilities that ac- 
company the rights of citizenship in a 
democracy. 

By continuing the tradition of debat- 
ing fundamental issues, this group 
pledges to the world that freedom and 
justice will prevail. By instilling in our 
youth an appreciation for liberty, they 
help ensure liberty for generations to 
come. 

Those dedicated volunteers who pre- 
serve the history of our ancestors and 
their ideas are: Theresa Bryant, Steve 
Byrne, Gene Cain, Karen Cloud, Miriam 
DePool, John Doyle, James Elliott, 
Karen Miles-English, Charles Fleming, 
Connie Hankins, Paul Hanson, George 
Jeandheur, Sheila Keller, Steve 
Kovacs, Sharon  Ledbetter, Christa 
Lira, Bill Massolio, Karin Moore, Judy 
Nugent, Annette Boyd Pitts, Suzanne 
Prior, Louis Roos, Clint Rouse, Cyn- 
thia Ryan, Patricia Segrest, Kathy 
Steiner, Dr. Theron Trimble, and Paul 
Trojac. They deserve much apprecia- 
tion from the residents of Florida. 

"We the People" helps to direct our 
youth to be responsible leaders in the 
future. Iam honored to have this group 
recognized by the U.S. Senate and am 
grateful to these dedicated coordina- 
tors for their contributions to the de- 
velopment of Florida's children into in- 
formed and educated citizens.e 


SWEARING IN OF DR. JOHN H. 
ZIRSCHY TO BE PRINCIPAL DEP- 
UTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, CIVIL WORKS 


* Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to report that yesterday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1994, Dr. John H. Zirschy was 
sworn in to be the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Civil Works. 

As & Presidential appointee to this 
position, Dr. Zirschy will provide exec- 
utive direction and leadership to the 
Army Corps of Engineers civil works 
program. Dr. Zirschy's responsibilities 
also will include program representa- 
tion, and congressional testimony. Ad- 
ditionally, he will be asked to serve as 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Civil Works until that posi- 
tion is filled by the President. 

Prior to his appointment as Principal 
Deputy, John served as а professional 
staff member of the Senate Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. Be- 
fore joining our committee staff, he 
was Senator JEFFORDS' environmental 
adviser. Dr. Zirschy performed most 
admirably in both of these assignments 
and the Senate profited from his exper- 
tise and dedication. He will bring to 
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the Army Corps of Engineers an im- 
pressive breadth of professional and 
academic experiences which will prove 
valuable, as they have in his previous 
posts. 

I am pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity to work with Dr. Zirschy while 
he was serving with the U.S. Senate 
and strongly support the administra- 
tion’s decision to appoint him. I look 
forward to working with him in his 
new capacity.e 


CAN WE STOP TV VIOLENCE? 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of my 
favorite columnists is William Rasp- 
berry. One of the weaknesses we have 
in life is that we tend to like the people 
we agree with, and, with rare excep- 
tions, I agree with Bill Raspberry. He 
offers insight, as well as being a good 
journalist, and he has a heart and 
shows it, as well as having common 
sense. 

Recently, he had a column on TV vio- 
lence that puts forward the common- 
sense reality that we have to face, and 
we are gradually facing, now in our so- 
ciety. 

І ask to insert the Bill Raspberry col- 
umn in the RECORD at this point. 

The column follows: 

{From the ATONE ED) Capital, Feb. 7, 

1994) 


TV VIOLENCE Is HARMFUL—BUT CAN WE STOP 
It? 
(By William Raspberry) 

ATLANTA.—"In my field of psychology, 
there's a lot of ambiguity," Arnold P. Gold- 
stein admits. But after a while, there's 
enough research to say we have a fact.“ 

This, he says, is a fact: Television violence 
begets real-world violence. 

Goldstein, director of the Center for Re- 
search on Aggression at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is here as the featured consultant at a 
two-day conference on school violence. He 
has made a major sideline of instructing pro- 
fessionals—this time members of the Na- 
tional Association of School Psychologists— 
in ways of reducing violence. His books on 
teaching social skills to anti-social youth— 
"skill streaming," he calls it—are respected 
across the nation. 

But he believes his work would be a good 
deal easier if television weren't so doggedly 
violent. 

There's just no question of the effect of 
television," he tells me. “Literally hundreds 
of studies all point to this conclusion. The 
only people who seriously question the 
link—like the tobacco industry questioning 
the link between cigarette smoking and can- 
cer—are the TV people themselves, and even 
many of them are coming around." 

Goldstein lists three main categories of ef- 
fects: The aggression effect, the victim effect 
and the bystander effect. 

The first includes so-called copycat vio- 
lence. '"There аге 188 separate studies, in- 
volving 244,000 viewers, showing that a sub- 
stantial number of viewers will become more 
aggressive, more violent after watching vio- 
lent TV shows. Younger children are affected 
more than older ones, boys more than girls. 
In terms of types of show, the violently erot- 
ic are the worst. 

He said studies show that there is more 
copying of violent acts when the violence is 
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justified or rewarded in the script, when it 
involves how-to specifics and when it is 
shown as relatively painless, or when victims 
of violence are shown quickly recovering 
from their injuries. 

The victim effect" principally involves an 
“increased level of fearfulness about the 
world in general," according to Goldstein. 
"What troubles me most, though, is the by- 
stander effect. You know, the Kitty Geno- 
vese syndrome. Televised violence increases 
the degree of callousness and indifference to 
actual violence. People who watch TV vio- 


lence become less helping toward the victims, 


of violence and display more tolerance for 
higher and higher levels of aggression.“ 

Most of us know—or have strongly sus- 
pected—what Goldstein's analysis of reams 
of studies demonstrates. Television knows it, 
too. The question is what to do about it. 

For Goldstein the answer is something 
Short of official censorship but something 
beyond the tips-to-parents advice—sitting 
with your children, talking about the vio- 
lence, monitoring their viewing, that sort of 
thing." But he doesn't know just what. 

I don't either. The violence-content label- 
ing recently adopted by the industry (follow- 
ing a major public outcry and congressional 
hearings) is a help, but principally for at- 
home parents of small children. Older chil- 
dren, including "latchkey kids“ who baby-sit 
themselves until their parents get home, 
won't bother with the labels—except, per- 
haps, as a guide to which are the really cool 
shows. 

Various channel-blocking devices could be 
helpful in locking out, say, certain cable 
channels. But what parent would take the 
time to check each day’s listing and block 
out specific objectionable shows (assuming it 
was clear which shows were objectionable 
and assuming there were machines capable 
of such selective blocking)? 

And who, in households where parents 
can't tape tonight's Jeopardy“ show with- 
out help from the kids, would program those 
machines? (“ОК, Mom, I've got it set so it'll 
only get PBS and the Gospel Hour. You and 
Dad have a nice evening.) 

The violent influence cited by Goldstein 
he says there are, on average, eight violent 
acts per prime-time hour on television—may 
be beyond the means of technology to con- 
trol. 

Indeed, it’s hard to see what, within the 
confines of the First Amendment, might con- 
trol it. The most frequently mentioned alter- 
native is a boycott of sponsors of worst-of- 
fending programs. But there are two prob- 
lems with that. 

First, many cable shows (including some of 
the raunchiest and most gratuitously violent 
on television) are unsponsored. 

And second the reason TV operators keep 
bringing us this stuff that is scaring us, 
numbing us and, yes, killing us is that they 
are privy to our dirty little secret: 

We want it.e 


TOUGHLOVE 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to honor the Toughlove 
Parent Support Groups of Minnesota. 
This entire month of February is being 
observed as Toughlove Programs 
Against Violence Month. And it is im- 
portant that we take time this month 
to pay tribute to the work of this orga- 
nization. 

Toughlove is a self-help organization 
dedicated to helping families in crisis 
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as a result of children who are in trou- 
ble in school, at home, and in their 
communities. 

Many of these young people have 
problems with drugs and/or alcohol, 
their sexuality, suicide, gangs, cults, 
and the expanding violence in and 
around their lives. 

Toughlove Parent Support Groups 
have been active in Minnesota for 8 
years. Their work heightened our 
awareness of the importance of com- 
munities joining together to combat 
the virus of violence that has become 
an epidemic in our Nation. 

Toughlove declared February 14, Val- 
entine’s Day, 1994 as a day against vio- 
lence. Mr. President, let us continue to 
make every day of 1994 a day when we, 
as a nation, promise to oppose vio- 
lence, and make every effort to end vi- 
olence in the places we live and work.e 


KHARTOUM CHARACTER 


е Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, there is 
much good news in Africa, and, unfor- 
tunately, it does not make the head- 
lines. 

Africa is moving steadily, if not dra- 
matically, toward greater and greater 
democracy. But it goes in fits and 
starts and without consistency. Prob- 
ably the most discouraging place in Af- 
rica today is Sudan. 

It is discouraging because there are 
hundreds of thousands—perhaps over 1 
million—who face severe malnutrition 
in the southern part of the country. 

The government is oppressive, and 
despite assurances that the govern- 
ment gives me from time to time that 
they are moving in a more constructive 
direction, I have seen little evidence of 
it. 

An article by Joshua Hammer, who 
heads Newsweek’s Nairobi bureau, in 
the New Republic, gives something of 
the character of the situation in the 
capital city. 

I do not suggest that the government 
alone is responsible for the difficulties 
in that country. Unfortunately, there 
is division among those who oppose the 
government in the south. That has 
added to the bloodshed and the loss of 
life and the lost opportunity to get 
food to desperate people who need it. 

But if the government in Khartoum 
were to take a more tolerant attitude 
to those who may differ politically or 
religiously, Sudan could be one of the 
better examples of progress in Africa. 
Today it is the opposite. 

At this point, I ask to insert into the 
RECORD the Joshua Hammer article. 

The article follows: 

(From the New Republic, Feb. 7, 1994) 
KHARTOUM CHARACTER: A VISIT WITH SUDAN’S 
DESPOT 
(By Joshua Hammer) 

Muhammad Bashari steered his battered 
yellow taxi along the bank of the White Nile, 
peering nervously into the rearview mirror, 
“Do you see anyone behind us?" he asked. He 
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sped through the near empty streets of Khar- 
toum, passing white-robed herdsmen and 
their goats. We were going to interview а 
leading oppositionist, and Muhammad feared 
surveillance. Earlier, he had spotted two 
plainclothesmen watching us in the lobby of 
the Khartoum Hilton; that was when he 
handed me the name of his friend at the U.S. 
Embassy. “Не got me out of jail last time 
after only eight days," Muhammad said. 

I met Muhammad my first evening in 
Khartoum, an arid city of palm trees and 
minarets at the confluence of the White and 
Blue Niles—the crossroads of Africa and Ara- 
bia. I had come to investigate reports that 
the National Islamic Front, Sudan's ruling 
party, was covertly sponsoring international 
terrorism charges that led to its being placed 
on the State Department's black list last 
August. But I became even more intrigued 
by the transformation of the once demo- 
cratic Sudanese society wrought by the NIF. 
In just four years, they've banned political 
parties, shut down the press, tortured thou- 
sands of oppositionists in ghost houses“ 
unmarked residences hidden away оп 
Khartoum's  outskirts—and carried out 
Koranic, or sharia, law with a vengeance. 
This process has not only destroyed the 
economy and forfeited Western development 
aid, but has instilled fear and loathing in 
much of the population. 

Muhammad was no exception. A paunchy, 
pleasant-faced attorney in his 40s, he quit 
the bar after the NIF seized power in a mili- 
tary coup in 1989. He said it was difficult to 
work in a legal system packed with Islamic 
zealots—and he realized that he could make 
a bundle as a $150-per-day guide for Western 
journalists. The decision had cost him. He 
had been investigated, followed and interro- 
gated by the police; I thought it prudent not 
to use his real name in this article. As we 
drove through Khartoum, looking for black 
market gasoline at $7 a gallon, he vented his 
frustration. “Тһе NIF cleans the streets— 
but most of all they clean out stomachs,” he 
said. 

Khartoum has indeed been drained of its 
natural, African vitality. Liquor, nightclubs, 
Western movies and discotheques are all 
banned. (I spent many disgruntled evenings 
at the Hilton's Sunset Lounge, drinking ''fa- 
vorite cocktails and after-dinner drinks” 
like guava and lime juice.) State-run T.V. 
airs little but Islamic conferences and foot- 
age of government soldiers in southern 
Sudan. About the only entertainment that 
the МІЕ permits is вобсег. Muhammad and I 
watched Khartoum play Port Sudan at Khar- 
toum stadium. Some 25,000 men (women 
aren't allowed) cheered wildly and munched 
sunflower seeds, savoring a cathartic escape 
from government control. “Ѕоте NIF people 
want to ban football, боо,” Muhammad told 
me. But they know if they did that the peo- 
ple would rise against them. They would be 
finished.” 

All Sudanese office workers are now 
obliged to join the Popular Defense Force, an 
Islamic paramilitary group. Everywhere here 
you see men and women clad in coffee-col- 
ored uniforms, chanting Islamic slogans 
("God is great! We are ready for the 
enemy!") as they jog through the streets. I 
accompanied one group of bank worker ''vol- 
unteers” to a dirt field by the confluence of 
the Niles. Panting Arabs with hefty guts per- 
formed a two-hour regimen of exercises 
alongside jet-black Dinka tribesmen from 
the Christian south. Employees looked away 
when I asked what would happen if they re- 
fused to participate. (One man whispered 
they would lose their jobs.) "We want the 
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roots to grow deep and change the manner of 
the people," the bank's chairman, a leading 
member of the NIF, told me. We want to re- 
build the culture according to Islamic prin- 
ciples.” 

The principal architect of the NIF's revolu- 
tion, party chairman Hassan al-Turabi. 
speaks perfect idiomatic English punctuated 
by weirdly disarming little giggles. Clad in a 
white turban and traditional white robe 
known as the jelabia, Turabi sipped tea and 
spoke about how Sudan had created an in- 
spiring example for the whole world." I 
asked him about the Sudanese martial arts 
expert who had attacked and nearly killed 
him in 1992 at Ottawa's airport. The assas- 
sination attempt reportedly terrified Turabi, 
who now is said to sleep in a different house 
nearly every night. Turabi just giggled. “А 
black belt in karate and he couldn't even kill 
me with four blows," he said. It made a 
symbol of Islam. Now I am famous all over 
the world." Turabi denied the existence of 
ghost houses, claimed the economy was 
booming and said the cutoff of aid was good 
because it rid the country of Western de- 
pendence. 

My last morning in Khartoum, we drove to 
meet Muhammad Ibrahim Nugud, a distin- 
guished attorney and leading anti-govern- 
ment politician who spent two years in jail 
between 1989 and 1991. We wound through 
sandy back alleys to evade the cops. Nugud 
is watched round-the-clock, but nobody was 
visible outside his walled compound this day. 
“They've taken their morning tea break," 
Nugud said. He had been up all night coordi- 
nating defense strategy for an imminent 
treason trial of top opposition members. He 
looked bleary-eyed and depressed. Every- 
body knows the lies, the phony success sto- 
ries," he said. But we are filled with fear." 
My guide dropped me at the airport an hour 
later, still uncertain whether our expedition 
had jeopardized his safety. ‘‘Wish me luck," 
he said. Then he drove away, finished—for 
now—with his dangerous game.e 


TRIBUTE TO DEBORAH STARR 
O'HARA 

е Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to recognize the achieve- 
ments of one of Alabama's finest edu- 
cators, Mrs. Deborah Starr O'Hara, re- 
cipient of the 1993 Presidential Award 
for excellence in science and mathe- 
matics teaching. 

Mrs. O'Hara is à resident of Alabas- 
ter, AL, and а graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Birmingham. She 
has taught at Shelby County High 
School for 7 years, and is currently 
working toward a master's degree in 
mathematics. 

During her career as an educator, 
Mrs. O'Hara has exemplified edu- 
cational excellence in Alabama 
schools. Through her creative class- 
room leadership, Mrs. O’Hara has en- 
riched the educational foundation of 
many of Alabama’s young people. In 
addition to her commitment in the 
classroom, Mrs. O’Hara has partici- 
pated in numerous continuing edu- 
cation and enrichment programs. She 
has also presented workshops statewide 
on educational methods and the future 
of secondary education. 

Among Mrs. O’Hara’s other honors 
are her memberships with the National 
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Association of Student Activity Advis- 
ers, the Shelby County Education As- 
sociation, the Alabama Education As- 
sociation, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. She has also 
participated in Project A.S.S.E.T., ап 
innovative statewide program of inter- 
active learning. 

In April, Mrs. O'Hara will join with 
outstanding educators from across the 
country to be honored here in Washing- 
ton with the Presidential Award for ex- 
cellence in science and mathematics. 
Her dedication exemplifies the type of 
superb educational leadership that we 
need to ensure prosperity in our chil- 
dren's future, and it should remind us 
of the need for a continuing commit- 
ment to excellence in public education 
in America. I extend my sincerest con- 
gratulations to Mrs. O'Hara and wish 
her continued success in the future.e 


A TRIBUTE TO NEW YORK NEIGH- 
BORHOOD SELF-HELP GROUPS 


е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to three excep- 
tional New York neighborhood self- 
help groups that are revitalizing Har- 
lem, Brooklyn, and Rochester. Each of 
these groups worked in partnership 
with a major New York financial serv- 
ices institution and for this reason 
were honored by the social compact in 
conjunction with the 1993 outstanding 
community investment awards com- 
petition, which brings national atten- 
tion to outstanding partnership-based 
strategies that are strengthening dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods. The 
honorees are; the Harlem Restoration 
Project, in partnership with Chase 
Manhattan Community Development 
Corp.; Coalition of North East Associa- 
tions, in partnership with Chase Man- 
hattan Bank in Rochester; and Mutual 
Housing Association of New York, in 
partnership with Chemical Bank in 
Brooklyn. 

These partnerships used very similar 
strategies in each of their diverse com- 
munities; namely, the acquisition and 
rehabilitation of existing properties. 
The Harlem Restoration Project serves 
the neighborhood in west Harlem, 
where there is a great number of old, 
abandoned ог neglected buildings, 
making the housing supply perilously 
inadequate. The project currently man- 
ages 11 large apartment buildings 
under the authority of the city of New 
York, and is being honored for its reha- 
bilitation of the property at 270 Nich- 
olas Avenue. By replacing the build- 
ing’s roof, installing a boiler, and a 
new plumbing system, 76 apartments 
were restored and 100 percent occu- 
pancy maintained, insuring that there 
would be one less abandoned building 
in west Harlem. The Chase Community 
Development Corp. was an invaluable 
partner, providing $474,410 in loans to 
the Harlem Restoration Project for 
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mortgage and construction costs. The 
New York City Department of Housing 
Preservation and Development also 
joined this partnership to completely 
cover costs. 

The Chase Corp. was also honored for 
its work in Rochester with Coalition 
for North East Associations (СОМЕА). 
CONEA serves the Upper Falls area of 
Rochester, and rehabilitated a run- 
down drug house located on the neigh- 
borhood’s most violent commercial 
strip, turning it into CONEA's new of- 
fice space and low-income housing. The 
two adjacent lots are also being used to 
building а community center. 'This 
achievement impacts the community 
in two ways: It rids the neighborhood 
of a crackhouse and locates CONEA in 
the heart of the neighborhood, close to 
Schools and other community groups. 
Chase Manhattan of Rochester donated 
construction materials, a $1,000 grant 
to cover interest payments on the 
building and a $30,000 line of credit, 
which allowed the project to be com- 
pleted within а year. 

Finally, Mutual Housing Association 
of New York [MHANY], which serves 
the east New York, Bushwick, and 
Crown Heights neighborhoods of 
Brooklyn, is being honored with Chem- 
ical Bank for its ongoing process of ac- 
quisition and rehabilitation of small 
buildings. These neighborhoods are 
some of the most socially and economi- 
cally distressed communities in New 
York City, characterized by widespread 
poverty, crime, drug abuse, and small 
abandoned buildings. MHANY's reha- 
bilitation program has resulted in the 
complete renovation of 55 units that 
are now occupied by low-income fami- 
lies. Chemical Bank provided a $200,000 
recoverable grant through the non- 
profit intermediary Consumer Farmer 
Foundation, which was used to acquire 
the various MHANY buildings. 

The successes of these projects bear 
witness to the fact that demolition or 
simply ignoring the problem are not 
the only ways to react to urban blight. 
The social compact seeks out the most 
innovative and effective examples of 
affordable housing, community, and/or 
economic strategies that are carried 
out by partnerships between financial 
services institutions and neighborhood- 
based nonprofit organizations. 
MHANY, CONEA, the Harlem Restora- 
tion Project, Chemical Bank, and 
Chase Manhattan Corp. deserve the 
commendation of being chosen as 3 of 
the 16 honoree partnerships recognized 
in this nationwide competition for 
proving that the economic use of exist- 
ing resources can benefit an entire 
community.e 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


е Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, on 
February 22, the Ukrainian National 
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Association celebrated its 100th birth- 
day. 

The Ukrainian National Association 
was founded on February 22, 1894, as a 
fraternal insurance organization to 
meet the financial needs of the growing 
Ukrainian immigrant community in 
the United States. Over the course of a 
century, it has developed into much, 
much more. With 370 lodges in the 
United States and Canada, the UNA 
provides its members with a wide range 
of educational, cultural, social, and 
charitable benefits. The UNA publishes 
two newspapers—Svoboda, the oldest 
Ukrainian-language daily in the world, 
and the English-language Ukrainian 
Weekly—and has financed numerous 
books on Ukraine. 

During the many dark years when 
Ukraine was under foreign domination, 
the UNA helped keep alive the flame of 
Ukraine’s culture and traditions. Now 
that Ukraine is free, the UNA can look 
to a second century of service as an es- 
sential link between North Americans 
of Ukrainian descent and their home- 
land.e 


SYRIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


* Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss Syria and the role it is 
playing in the Middle East peace proc- 
ess. 

А short time ago, some of my col- 
leagues and I wrote to President Clin- 
ton explaining our views on Syria, and 
our fears that Syria's continued efforts 
at destabilization of the region will 
prevent a comprehensive peace settle- 
ment. We cautioned that there should 
be no effort by the United States to re- 
move Syria from the list of countries 
that the State Department identifies 
as supporting terrorism. We also ad- 
vised that Syria's role in narcotics pro- 
duction and distribution was also of 
very serious concern. 

These issues, along with the Presi- 
dent's recent meeting with President 
Asad of Syria cause me great concern. 
This Senator, for one, has always been 
wary of Asad, whose contempt for free- 
dom and the cause of peace has never 
been in question. I feel that he is an ex- 
tremely dangerous and crafty tyrant, 
who remains a danger to be constantly 
monitored and not appeased—I repeat, 
not appeased—as other administrations 
have done. 

In response to our letter, the Presi- 
dent responded that he has no inten- 
tion of removing Syria from the terror- 
ism list, and that Syria must make fur- 
ther progress on the narcotics issue. 
These are two important issues of con- 
cern in regard to Syria, and I hope that 
the administration does not forget this 
commitment. 

Hafiz al-Asad is not Saddam Hussein. 
He will not make the same errors. Be- 
cause of that, he cannot simply be ig- 
nored or coddled. If either is done, the 
effect will be disastrous. 
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Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the President's letter to me be included 
in the RECORD following my remarks. 

The letter follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, February 18, 1994. 
Hon. ALFONSE D'AMATO, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR D'AMATO: I appreciated re- 
ceiving the letter from you and your col- 
leagues on policy toward Syria. 

I do not view relations with Syria solely 
through the prism of the peace process. How- 
ever, I am committed to doing everything 
possible to achieve a comprehensive and 
lasting peace in the Middle East. Such a 
peace can bolster Israel's security, grant it 
normalized relations with all its neighbors 
and offer a new future of hope and prosperity 
for all the peoples of the region. Peace be- 
tween Israel and Syria will also assist our ef- 
forts to strike a blow at terrorist organiza- 
tions because a Syrian commitment to peace 
with Israel will require an end to support for 
organizations committed to Israel's destruc- 
tion. My decision to meet with President 
Asad was intended to help advance these 
goals. Our private discussions in Geneva and 
President Asad's public expression of Syria's 
"strategic decision" for normal peaceful re- 
lations" with Israel helped lay the ground- 
work for substantive progress in direct Syr- 
ian-Israeli negotiations now underway in 
Washington. 

I remain determined to bring about an end 
to state supported terrorism. There is no in- 
tention of removing Syria from the list of 
states which support terrorism until such 
time as it ends its support for terrorist orga- 
nizations. Similarly, further progress must 
be made by Syria in addressing our narcotics 
production and trafficking concerns before 
any change in our present position can be 
made. I made clear our concern regarding 
these and other issues, including human 
rights and the Arab boycott, in my meeting 
with President Asad. We have agreed to es- 
tablish a bilateral exchange under the direc- 
tion of Foreign Minister Shara and Sec- 
retary Christopher to ensure that there is a 
detailed and sustained effort to have Syria 
address these issues. 

With respect to the presence of Syrian 
forces in Lebanon, I reaffirmed to President 
Asad our support for full implementation of 
the Taif Accord and for a sovereign and inde- 
pendent Lebanon free of all foreign forces. It 
is my belief that progress in the peace proc- 
ess is also the best means of achieving this 
goal. 

I appreciate receiving your views on this 
issue. With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON.® 


— 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION’S 100TH YEAR ANNIVER- 
SARY 


е Мг. SARBANES. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer my congratulations to 
the Ukrainian National Association 
[UNA] for its first 100-year anniversary 
of dedicated service to the Ukrainian- 
American community. 

The UNA was established on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1894, with 13 branches around 
the country, following the creation of 
Svoboda, the first Ukrainian-American 
newspaper in the United States which 
celebrated its first centennial last 
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year. With a membership of nearly 
66,000, the UNA has expanded during its 
first century to a total of 370 chapters 
or lodges in 27 States and 7 Provinces 
of Canada. Over the years, the UNA has 
provided a wide range of services to its 
members, including the granting of 
over $120,000 in annual scholarships, 
the sponsorship of programs promoting 
educational and cultural traditions, 
and extending assistance to Ukrainian 
refugees and victims of natural disas- 
ters. 

Indeed, the UNA has devoted itself to 
supporting its membership through dif- 
ficult times, such as the catastrophic 
famine of the 1930’s which claimed the 
lives of millions, and preserving the 
community’s identity with its tradi- 
tions and heritage, which contribute to 
the rich cultural diversity of our coun- 
try. To be sure, I am certain that my 
colleagues would agree that such diver- 
sity remains a source of tremendous 
strength for our Nation. In fact, we in 
the State of Maryland are fortunate to 
have an active and thriving Ukrainian- 
American community. 

In keeping with our Nation’s highest 
principles, the UNA also has reflected 
the commitment of Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans to basic democratic values in the 
form of years of struggle for freedom 
and independence for Ukraine. Last 
month marked the 76th commemora- 
tion of the Ukrainian Act of Union, ap- 
proved by the Rada in January 1918, 
during a period of hope and inspiration 
for the Ukrainian people. Unfortu- 
nately, this dream of independence 
only proved illusory and short lived 
until recently. With the implosion of 
the Soviet Union and the objectives of 
a long struggle finally realized, the 
UNA continues to extend support to an 
independent sovereign Ukraine by help- 
ing it secure democratic and free-mar- 
ket institutions. 

In 1990, the UNA established a pri- 
vate fund to help address the needs of 
the newly independent country. Work- 
ing with the U.S. Government and 
other private organizations, the fund 
has facilitated the printing and deliv- 
ery of educational publications includ- 
ing school textbooks and dictionaries, 
and the establishment of an independ- 
ent publishing house. In addition, since 
1992, the UNA has collaborated success- 
fully with other groups in sending 
nearly 90 English teachers to 40 cities 
in Ukraine under the so-called Teach- 
ing English in Ukraine program. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
this centennial celebration of the 
Ukrainian National Association’s con- 
tributions to the Ukrainian-American 
communities of North America and 
Ukraine.e 


THE PRESIDENT'S 
ENVIRONMENTAL YOUTH AWARD 


е Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the achievements of 
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Thomas R. Pfeifer of Schaumburg, IL. 
Thomas was 1 of 10 recipients recently 
honored with the President’s Environ- 
mental Youth Award for 1993. 

Thomas received the award for his ef- 
forts to return the woodland area at 
the Spring Valley Nature Center in 
Schaumburg to its original state. 
Thomas organized volunteers to re- 
move weeds and underbrush at the site 
as well as replant trees and flowers. 

In addition, Thomas coordinated a 
successful ecology fair at his local 
school. At this fair, Thomas provided 
information concerning wetlands, recy- 
cling, the effects of cigarette smoke, 
and other environmental issues. 

Mr. President, I am encouraged by 
the extraordinary efforts of young peo- 
ple like Thomas Pfeifer. It is good to 
see that younger generations are mak- 
ing a commitment to environmental 
preservation. I congratulate Thomas 
and hope he will continue his good 
work.e 


CHILD SAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address an area of education 
which I believe requires more national 
attention and support. Recent trage- 
dies have served as grim reminders 
that the protection of our children 
from abduction, abuse, and exploi- 
tation must be a priority not just in 
families but in communities, law en- 
forcement agencies, and educational 
institutions. The recent, tragic abduc- 
tions of Polly Klaas in California and 
Sara Wood in New York and similar in- 
cidents elsewhere have  rightfully 
thrust the heart-wrenching horrors of 
child victimization to the forefront of 
media coverage, legislative agendas, 
educational institutions, and our Na- 
tion's conscience. 

The most recent Department of Jus- 
tice national annual estimates taken 
in 1988 indicate that there were 114,600 
attempted abductions of children by 
nonfamily members, 450,700 runaways, 
and 438,200 children who were lost, in- 
jured or otherwise missing. These sta- 
tistics do not paint the whole picture 
of child victimization since they do not 
scratch the surface of child abuse and 
molestation. An FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin reports that like rape, child 
molestation is one of the most under- 
reported crimes, only 1 to 10 percent 
are ever disclosed." 

Law enforcement agencies serve as 
our primary resource in the investiga- 
tion of crimes against children and 
play an integral role in some areas of 
prevention. Law enforcement's tireless 
efforts in protecting our children 
should be commended and strongly 
supported and the importance of their 
role in preventing and resolving these 
tragic cases must not be understated. 
The responsibility of child victimiza- 
tion prevention, however, also lies with 
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families and educational institutions. 
Children must be armed with the 
knowledge they need to stay safe and 
our education system must make a 
commitment to provide comprehensive 
child safety education programs in our 
schools and other child group settings. 

The challenging task of developing a 
unique personal safety curriculum for 
children was undertaken by the Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children and the Adam Walsh Child Re- 
source Centers іп the  mid-1908's 
through grants and cooperation from 
the private sector. The result of this 
joint effort was the introduction in 1988 
of a comprehensive child safety pro- 
gram for children from kindergarten 
through grade six called Kids & Com- 
pany Together for Safety. I, along with 
many of my colleagues from both sides 
of the aisle, including Senators BIDEN, 
'THURMOND, SIMON, MCCONNELL, 
METZENBAUM, AND D'AMATO, have long 
been supporters of the efforts of the 
National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children, the mission of which 
is to assist in national efforts to locate 
and recover missing children and raise 
public awareness about ways to pre- 
vent child abduction, molestation and 
exploitation. The center's success, with 
private sector assistance, in developing 
and distributing an effective, com- 
prehensive child safety curriculum 
should be applauded. Since 1992 alone, 
the nationally recognized and criti- 
cally acclaimed Kids & Company cur- 
riculum has been taught in over 4,000 
classrooms in 34 States. Kids & Com- 
pany has been endorsed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, National 
School Boards Association, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, The National Children's Advo- 
cacy Center, American Association of 
School Administrators, and the Boys 
and Girls Clubs of America. 

Just as we have combined the efforts 
of law enforcement with education in 
the battle against drugs and violence 
in our schools through programs such 
as Drug Abuse Resistance Education 
[DARE], and Gang Resistance Edu- 
cation and Training [GREAT], so too 
must we marshal our efforts in attack- 
ing the problem of child victimization. 
In fact, self-protection training pro- 
vided through the DARE program di- 
rectly contributed to the recent, suc- 
cessful escape by a 12-year-old girl in 
Massachusetts from the attempted ab- 
duction by a suspected serial killer 
who was subsequently apprehended. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
encourage, urge, and support the use of 
child safety education programs in our 
schools. Costs are minimal and are fre- 
quently handled though private sector 
grants and assistance. Kids & Company 
has not only taught children ways to 
avoid the risks of abuse, abduction and 
physical harm, it has also helped to 
stop it. In the six States where the cur- 
riculum was initially piloted, dozens of 
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school children came forward to dis- 
close their own abuse and requested 
intervention in stopping it. Kids & 
Company provides children with skills, 
information, self-confidence and sup- 
port, enhances self-esteem and helps 
prevent abduction and abuse. It pro- 
vides information and materials to as- 
sist teachers and parents in instructing 
children and properly handling reports 
of abuse. 

Kids & Company has been heralded 
by a wide spectrum of educators, psy- 
chologists, child protection workers, 
lawyers, administrators, parents, and 
community leaders. Surveys conducted 
on child safety programs found that 
the most effective programs were those 
given over a period of years and involve 
parents in the process. Many programs 
which involve one-time instruction 
have been deemed inadequate and lim- 
ited in scope. Comprehensive, construc- 
tive, long-term education involving 
parents and teachers will play a vital 
role in combatting crimes against chil- 
dren and Kids & Company serves as an 
excellent standard. 

Effective child safety programs such 
as Kids & Company, are available for 
little or no cost. It is incumbent upon 
all of us to make our communities 
aware of effective programs, urge their 
use and encourage companies, associa- 
tions, and clubs to assist in acquiring 
these programs for our schools and in- 
stitutions which serve our children. I 
commend the National Center for Miss- 
ing and Exploited Children and their 
private sector partners for their efforts 
in developing the comprehensive child 
safety program, Kids & Company, and 
facilitating its distribution to so many 
schools and children throughout the 
Nation. ^ 

I intend to encourage the support and 
assistance by the private sector in pro- 
moting child safety education in my 
home State of Arizona and I urge all of 
my colleagues to initiate and support 
similar efforts in their respective 
States.e 


THE EFFECT OF A POSITIVE 
TELEVISION MESSAGE 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
rise to commend Charles S. Dutton and 
the Fox Television Network for a re- 
cent episode on the television program 
“Бос” which took a stand against kids 
and guns. In a January episode, enti- 
tled “Тегепсе Got His Сап,” the show 
tackled the issue of gangs and children 
who own and use guns to protect them- 
selves. At the end of the show, Mr. 
Dutton made a direct appeal to the tel- 
evision audience urging parents to bet- 
ter supervise their children. 

A phone call to a radio station in 
Phoenix, AZ, demonstrates the force- 
fulness of Mr. Dutton’s message. Fol- 
lowing the rebroadcast of the “Тег- 
епсе” episode, a mother told the radio 
station that her son came to her and 
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gave her his gun after seeing the tele- 
vision program. She did not even know 
that her son had carried a weapon. 

This story reminds us all of the pow- 
erful effect of television and the posi- 
tive role it can play in our society. I 
congratulate Mr. Dutton and Fox for 
their efforts and encourage them to 
continue to use the television medium 
to address tough social issues.e 


ILLITERACY 


* Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the Chi- 
cago Tribune recently ran a moving 
and informative article by E. Annie 
Proulx, “Х Marks the Shame of Illit- 
eracy.” 

We need to see that all Americans 
have the opportunity to learn to read 
and write, and that those who do not 
read and write well have the oppor- 
tunity to improve their skills, 

I recommend this article to my col- 
leagues and ask that the full text be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

X MARKS THE SHAME OF ILLITERACY 
(By E, Annie Proulx) 

For years, I tried to learn something of my 
father's family, whose hyphenated French- 
Canadian/Franco-American/Native Amer- 
ican/New England history was buried in 
darkness. There were faint gleams here and 
there, fragments of stories. 

The most impenetrable blackness hid my 
great-grandmother who died around 1925. All 
my father remembered was that she had a 
sour disposition and a mysterious trunk that 
was always locked. Beyond that, nothing: no 
photograph, no diary, no letters nor post- 
cards, no favorite recipes, no handkerchief 
with an initial embroidered in the corner. 
Not even her name was fixed; on her chil- 
dren's birth certificates it rolled like mer- 
cury through variant forms and spellings. No 
one knew where she had been born or where 
she was buried. When she died she dis- 
appeared utterly. There was no calling her 
back. It amazed me that a life that extended 
into the 20th Century could leave so faint a 
trace. 

One morning this spring I was notified by 
telephone that my first novel had received 
the P.E.N.-Faulkner Award. I was still walk- 
ing on air when, the next day, the mail 
brought a photocopy of a document dated 
1913. The document concerned by grand- 
mother, then 18 years old, and her mother, 
the elusive woman with the locked trunk; it 
was the legal form giving parental permis- 
sion for the minor daughter to marry. The 
mother’s name was on the appropriate line— 
but in the town clerk’s hand. To one side was 
a crooked, unsure X and above and below it 
the town clerk's had written “һег/тагк.” X, 
her mark. 

Until that moment it had never occurred 
to me that my great-grandmother had been 
illiterate. All at once I understood the 
grayed blur of her life, the crazy spellings of 
her name, for if you are illiterate, what do 
you know of spelling, even your own name? 
The only trace this woman left of her pas- 
sage through life, save for progeny, was that 
labored X. 

The juxtaposition of the literary award 
and my relative's illiteracy awakened me to 
the strange half-life that the millions of peo- 
ple in this country who cannot read are con- 
demned to live. 
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In the late 20th Century, if you are an 
adult who cannot read or write, you are a 
lump of animate clay pushed from one in- 
comprehensible situation to another. Books 
are as dumb as rocks, newspapers accusingly 
opaque; you have to satisfy the natural 
human hunger for stories with television, 
bar jokes and radio songs; your job, if you 
have one, 1з from the bottom rack and that's 
as much as you dare expect; you cannot read 
the home-care instructions the doctor writes 
out after your operation, nor can you read a 
vision chart; you can't pass a driver's test or 
puzzle out a note from your child's teacher; 
you cannot read bedtime stories to your chil- 
dren; since you cannot read a ballot and can- 
not make sense of the issues in local or na- 
tional politics, you don't vote; you are the 
anxious nuisance traveler who keeps 
buttonholing other passengers about depar- 
ture times because you cannot read the 
schedule; you go to restaurants that feature 
photographs of food, point and say, ''Guess 
Ill have that." 

You sweat blood over application forms— 
employment, credit, mortgage and loan, li- 
censes, leases, building permits—and have to 
take along the spouse or work mate to fill in 
the answers. You're easy to push around be- 
cause you don't know what rights you have. 

Illiteracy marks you. And you know it. 
You are acutely, hotly ashamed and embar- 
rassed, and the shame comes out sometimes 
as a hatred of books and education and 
smart-ass college types. You hide your dirty 
Secret as long as you can. It may be for a 
lifetime. It was for my great-grandmother. 

The Department of Education’s major 
study of adult literacy in the United States 
released Sept. 8, and the similar report, re- 
leased a week later, Reading Report Card 
for the Nation and the States" that tested 
140,000 students in 41 states, shoved some de- 
pressingly bleak facts in our faces. Half of 
adult Americans and roughly 30 percent of 
students are unable to stumble through the 
simplest sentences and arithmetic. They 
are—ugly label—functionally illiterate. 

Liberal helpings of blame for this rampant 
American illiteracy are being heaped on the 
usual plates; lousy teachers and a push-'em- 
through-school attitude; crowded schools 
and wild, disruptive students; barrel-scrape 
federal funding; numbingly bureaucratic 
state education departments; lack of com- 
munity support; reactionary legislators; 
know-nothing governors; uncaring parents 
who let their children watch television until 
their brains rot. The beam of media light 
rarely falls on the local programs and indi- 
viduals who sit on the other side of the 
kitchen table showing nervous and defensive 
people the way into words, sentences, books 
and enlightenment. 

There are hundreds of adult education and 
literacy programs in the United States, some 
fostered by corporations and employers, 
some by church or religious groups, by serv- 
ice organizations, non-profit groups, commu- 
nity colleges. Many are funded to some ex- 
tent by federal and state money, most de- 
pend on financing from private and commu- 
nity sources as well as proceeds from bake 
sales, author readings, raffles and dances. Al- 
though the literacy problem is national in 
scope, the majority of programs teaching 
people how to read are small, unconnected, 
grassroots, each with its own agenda, teach- 
ing methods and selection of materials. 

Most adult literacy programs start their 
students out with a private teacher in a one- 
on-one learning experience, often in the pri- 
vacy of the student’s kitchen (sometimes 
with all the shades pulled down) until there 
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is enough confidence to join other new read- 
ers in this, the most heady and empowering 
of human skills. Yet hundreds of thousands 
of people who cannot read never know that 
such programs exist. 

My own rural state of Vermont, with an es- 
timate 16,000 illiterate adults, is strapped for 
cash and recently cut funding to Adult Basic 
Education by $100,000. On economic 
grounds—the common excuse—it chose not 
to participate in the federal Department of 
Education's literacy studies, the only unin- 
volved New England state. Yet the state has 
private, non-profit adult education organiza- 
tions of quality and value. Staff members, 
hundreds of volunteers, business people and 
employers, rural communities, museums, 
local libraries, civic and service organiza- 
tions, private individuals, writers, artists, 
bookstore owners are involved in the work of 
literacy, which extends from the first pri- 
vate, sweaty hours to discussion groups and 
classes, to attendance at public literacy 
events and involvement in the intellectual 
life of the community. 

The Central Vermont group (there are oth- 
ers) has 250 volunteers; 81 percent of its 
$710,000 1994 budget will go for direct services 
to 1,000 new readers. The state and federal 
governments provide 76 percent of the budg- 
et, town tax dollars add another 3 percent 
and the rest is raised from individual and 
corporate sources, 

But contrast this small rural state's situa- 
tion with that of Washington, D.C. In Wash- 
ington, according to the non-profit, all-vol- 
unteer Washington Literacy Council, in ex- 
istence for 30 years, there are 76,000 function- 
ally illiterate adults. There are 400 volunteer 
tutors teaching adult new readers, and a 
waiting list of 45 students. 

The shocker comes with the budget. The 
Washington Literacy Council functions— 
somehow—on an annual budget of $50,000. 
Viveca Teuber, the executive director, had 
her own moment of truth with the fact of il- 
literacy. "I used to live on Capitol Hill, be- 
hind the Library of Congress, she said. “Опе 
day in a drug store a lady came up to me and 
asked me to read her a card—she wanted to 
buy a card for her husband. She said she'd 
forgotten her glasses. It didn't occur to me 
that she couldn't read. Then, a few weeks 
later, in а grocery store, a gentleman asked 
me to read the back of a medicine bottle. I 
thought, ‘Why me?'" A few weeks later she 
became a volunteer at the Washington Lit- 
eracy Council and began teaching people to 
read. 

I wish my great-grandmother had had the 
chance to learn.e 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
MURRAY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is in morning business. 


TRIBUTE TO BARBARA OSBORNE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, it is 
with a profound sense of sadness that I 
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rise today to note the passing of a 
member of my staff, Barbara Osborne. 

For 15 years, since I was first elected 
to the Senate, Barb served as my man- 
ager in my Great Falls office and be- 
fore that, as I was running for the Sen- 
ate, she and her husband Glen were 
trusted friends and supporters in the 
Great Falls community. 

While Senate staff receive little pub- 
lic attention, it is people like Barb 
Osborne who help make this institu- 
tion run. Throughout her service to the 
Senate, Barb was always there for me 
and always there for the people of her 
community. 

Through and through, Barb was a 
team player. She had my respect, my 
deep respect, and the respect of every 
member of my staff. I can think of no 
one who had more respect than Barb 
Osborne. She was very much a part of 
that extended family known ав the 
“Baucus office." 

Above all else, Barb understood that 
public service really all boils down to 
one thing, and that is service: Service 
to people. She was a woman of tremen- 
dous kindness, of deep compassion, who 
treated every Montanan who called 
upon my office with courtesy and re- 
spect and kindness. 

At the same time, the community of 
Great Falls could not have a greater 
advocate. She cared deeply about her 
community. I can tell you time and 
time again, she would talk to me, call 
me about matters very important to 
Great Falls. She helped make Great 
Falls a much better place. 

On a personal note, I will always re- 
member Barb for her great sense of 
humor and easygoing manner. Barb al- 
ways had a smile, was always com- 
fortable with people, always open to 
people, always gracious. I can see her 
now sitting in my office at her desk in 
Great Falls, on the phone with some- 
one, meeting someone who came into 
my office, always there with an open 
hand to try to help. 

She also spoke her mind. She was a 
westerner. I know, Madam President, 
as a westerner, you know that we in 
the Rocky Mountain West and the Pa- 
cific West are very proud of speaking 
our minds. She had deep common 
sense. She was simply somebody I en- 
joyed and everyone who knew her en- 
joyed spending time with her. 

Along with Glen, Barb leaves behind 
a wonderful family of four children and 
five grandchildren. I extend to them, 
on behalf of myself, my wife Wanda, 
my son Zeno, and our whole office, our 
deep condolences. On behalf of myself 
and the thousands of Montanans Barb 
helped over the years, I can only say 
she will be very deeply missed. 

Thank you, Madam President. 

I yield the floor and suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate amendment to H.R. 1804, Goals 
2000: Educate America Act," passed by 
the Senate on February 8, 1994, be 
printed as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TrTLE.—Titles I through IV of 

this Act may be cited as the Goals 2000: 

Educate America Act". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
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Sec. 1203. Definitions. 

Sec. 1204. Nonsmoking policy for children’s 
services. 

Sec. 1205. Technical assistance. 

Sec. 1206. Federally funded programs. 

Sec. 1207, Report by the Administrator. 

Sec. 1208. Preemption. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide a 
framework for meeting the National Edu- 
cation Goals described in title I of this Act 
by— 

(1) promoting coherent, nationwide, sys- 
temic education reform; 

(2) improving the quality of teaching and 
learning in the classroom; 

(3) defining appropriate and coherent Fed- 
eral, State, and local roles and responsibil- 
ities for education reform; 

(4) establishing valid, reliable, and fair 
mechanisms for— 

(A) building а broad national consensus on 
United States education reform; 

(B) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality, internationally 
competitive content and student perform- 
ance standards; 

(C) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of opportunity to learn standards; 
and 

(D) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality assessment meas- 
ures that reflect the internationally com- 
petitive content and student performance 
standards; 

(5) supporting new initiatives at the Fed- 
eral, State, local, and school levels to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity for all 
students to meet high standards; and 

(6) providing a framework for the reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education programs 
by— 

(A) creating à vision of excellence and eq- 
uity that will guide all Federal education 
and related programs; 

(B) providing for the establishment of 
high-quality, internationally competitive 
content and student performance standards 
that all students, including disadvantaged 
students, students with diverse racial, eth- 
nic, and cultural backgrounds, students with 
disabilities, students with limited-English 
proficiency, and academically talented stu- 
dents, will be expected to achieve; 

(C) providing for the establishment of high 
quality, internationally competitive oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that all States, 
local educational agencies, and schools 
should achieve; 

(D) encouraging and enabling all State 
educational agencies and local educational 
agencies to develop comprehensive improve- 
ment plans that will provide a coherent 
framework for the implementation of reau- 
thorized Federal education and related pro- 
grams in an integrated fashion that effec- 
tively educates all children; 

(E) providing resources to help individual 
Schools, including schools serving students 
with high needs, develop and implement 
comprehensive improvement plans; and 

(F) promoting the use of technology to en- 
able all students to achieve the National 
Education Goals. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used їп this Act (other than in titles V 
and IX)— 

(1) the term “аП children" means children 
from all backgrounds and circumstances, in- 
cluding disadvantaged children, children 
with diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural 
backgrounds, children with disabilities, chil- 
dren with limited-English proficiency, chil- 
dren who have dropped out of school, and 
academically talented children; 
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(2) the term all students“ means students 
from a broad range of backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged stu- 
dents, students with diverse racial, ethnic, 
and cultural backgrounds, students with dis- 
abilities, students with limited-English pro- 
ficiency, students who have dropped out of 
School, and academically talented students; 

(3) the term assessment“ means the over- 
all process and instrument used to measure 
student attainment of content standards, ex- 
cept that such term need not include the dis- 
crete items that comprise each assessment; 

(4) the term “content standards" means 
broad descriptions of the knowledge and 
skills students should acquire in a particular 
subject area; 

(5) the term Governor“ means the chief 
executive of the State; 

(6) the term “intergenerational mentoring 
program" means a program that— 

(A) matches adult mentors, with a particu- 
lar emphasis on older mentors, with elemen- 
tary and secondary school age children for 
the purposes of sharing experience and skills; 

(B) is operated by a nonprofit organization 
or governmental agency; 

(C) provides opportunities for older indi- 
viduals to be involved in the design and oper- 
ation of the program; and 

(D) has established, written mechanisms 
for screening mentors, orienting mentors 
and proteges, matching mentors and pro- 
teges, and monitoring mentoring relation- 
ships; 

(7) the terms ‘‘interoperable’’ and inter- 
operability'" refers to the ability to easily 
exchange data with, and connect to, other 
hardware and software in order to provide 
the greatest accessibility for all students; 

(8) the term “local educational agency" 
has the meaning given such term in section 
147102) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, except that such term 
may include à public school council if such 
council ís mandated by State law; 

(9) the term opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards” means the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn, including ways of 
measuring the extent to which such stand- 
ards are being met; 

(10) the term "outlying areas" means 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Palau (until the effective date of the 
Compact of Free Association with the Gov- 
ernment of Palau), and the Freely Associ- 
ated States; 

(11) the term performance standards“ 
means concrete examples and explicit defini- 
tions of what students have to know and be 
able to do to demonstrate that such students 
are proficient in the skills and knowledge 
framed by content standards; 

(12) the term “public telecommunication 
entity" has the same meaning given to such 
term in section 397(12) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; 

(13) the term “related services’’ includes 
the types of services described in section 
602(17) of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act; 

(14) the term school“ means a public 
school that is under the authority of the 
State educational agency or a local edu- 
cational agency or, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out section 314(b), a school that is oper- 
ated or funded by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs; 

(15) the term "Secretary", unless other- 
wise specified, means the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; 
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(16) the term State“ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

(17) the term “State educational agency” 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(18) the term "technology" means the lat- 
est state-of-the-art technology products and 
services, such as closed circuit television 
systems, educational television or radio pro- 
grams and services, cable television, sat- 
ellite, copper and fiber optic transmission, 
computer, video and audio laser and CD-ROM 
disks, and video and audio tapes, or other 
technologies. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish 
National Education Goals. 

SEC. 102. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS. 

The Congress declares the National Edu- 
cation Goals are as follows: 

(1) SCHOOL READINESS.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, all children in 
America will start school ready to learn. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) all children, including disadvantaged 
and disabled children, will have access to 
high-quality and developmentally appro- 
priate preschool programs that help prepare 
children for school; 

(її) every parent in the United States will 
be a child's first teacher and devote time 
each day to helping such parent's preschool 
child learn, and parents will have access to 
the training and support parents need; and 

(iii) children will receive the nutrition, 
physical activity experiences, and health 
care needed to arrive at school with healthy 
minds and bodies, and the number of low- 
birthweight babies will be significantly re- 
duced through enhanced prenatal health sys- 
tems. 

(2) SCHOOL COMPLETION.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the high 
School graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that.— 

(i) the Nation must dramatically reduce its 
high school dropout rate, and 75 percent of 
high school students who do drop out of 
school will successfully complete a high 
school degree or its equivalent; and 

(ii) the gap in high school graduation rates 
between United States students from minor- 
ity backgrounds and their nonminority 
counterparts will be eliminated. 

(3) STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP.— 

(A) GoAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter including English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and 
geography, and every school in the United 
States will ensure that all students learn to 
use their minds well, so students may be pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our 
Nation's modern economy. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (А) are that 

(i) the academic performance of elemen- 
tary and secondary students will increase 
significantly in every quartile, and the dis- 
tribution of minority students in each quar- 
tile will more closely reflect the student 
population as a whole; 

(ii) the percentage of students who dem- 
onstrate the ability to reason, solve prob- 
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lems, apply knowledge, and write and com- 
municate effectively will increase substan- 
tially; 

(iii) all students will be involved in activi- 
ties that promote and demonstrate good citi- 
zenship, good health, community service, 
and personal responsibility; 

(iv) all students will have access to phys- 
ical education and health education to en- 
sure all students are healthy and fit; 

(v) the percentage of students who are 
competent in more than one language will 
substantially increase; and 

(vi) all students will be knowledgeable 
about the diverse heritage of our Nation and 
about the world community. 

(4) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) mathematics and science education, in- 
cluding the metric system of measurement, 
will be strengthened throughout the edu- 
cational system, especially in the early 
grades; 

(ii) the number of teachers with a sub- 
stantive background in mathematics and 
science will increase by 50 percent from the 
number of such teachers in 1992; and 

(iii) the number of United States under- 
graduate and graduate students, especially 
women and minorities, who complete degrees 
in mathematics, science, and engineering 
will increase significantly. 

(5) ADULT LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARN- 
ING.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every adult 
United States citizen will be literate and 
will possess the knowledge and skills nec- 
essary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.— Тһе objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(1) every major United States business will 
be involved in strengthening the connection 
between education and work; 

(ii) all workers will have the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills, from 
basic to highly technical, needed to adapt to 
emerging new technologies, work methods, 
and markets through public and private edu- 
cational, vocational, technical, workplace, 
or other programs; 

(iii) the number of quality programs, in- 
cluding programs at libraries, that are de- 
signed to serve more effectively the needs of 
the growing number of part-time and mid-ca- 
reer students, will increase substantially; 

(iv) the proportion of qualified students, 
especially minorities, who enter college, who 
complete at least 2 years of college, and who 
complete their degree programs, will in- 
crease substantially; and 

(v) the proportion of college graduates who 
demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, and 
solve problems will increase substantially. 

(6) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND ALCOHOL- AND 
DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS.— 

(A) GoaL.—By the year 2000, every school 
in the United States will be free of drugs, 
firearms, alcohol, and violence and will offer 
a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) every school will implement a firm and 
fair policy on use, possession, and distribu- 
tion of drugs and alcohol; 

(ii) parents, businesses, governmental and 
community organizations will work together 
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to ensure that schools provide a healthy en- 
vironment and are a safe haven for all chil- 
dren; 

(iii) every school district will develop a se- 
quential, comprehensive kindergarten 
through twelfth grade drug and alcohol pre- 
vention education program; 

(іу) drug and alcohol curriculum should be 
taught as an integral part of sequential, 
comprehensive health education; 

(у) community-based teams should be or- 
ganized to provide students and teachers 
with needed support; and 

(vi) every school should work to eliminate 
sexual harassment. 

(7) PARENTAL PARTICIPATION.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
will promote partnerships that will increase 
parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional and aca- 
demic growth of children. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
Goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) every State will develop policies to as- 
sist local schools and school districts to es- 
tablish programs for increasing partnerships 
that respond to the varying needs of parents 
and the home, including parents of children 
who are disadvantaged or bilingual, or par- 
ents of children with disabilities; 

(ii) every school will actively engage par- 
ents and families in a partnership which sup- 
ports the academic work of children at home 
and shared educational decisionmaking at 
School; and 

(iii) parents and families will help to en- 
sure that schools are adequately supported 
and will hold schools and teachers to high 
standards of accountability. 

(8) TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the Nation's 
teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their pro- 
fessional skills and the opportunity to ac- 
quire the knowledge and skills needed to in- 
struct and prepare all American students for 
the next century. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) all teachers will have access to 
preservice teacher education and continuing 
professional development activities that will 
provide such teachers with the knowledge 
and skills needed to teach to an increasingly 
diverse student population with a variety of 
educational, social, and health needs; 

(ii) all teachers will have continuing op- 
portunities to acquire additional knowledge 
and skills needed to teach challenging sub- 
ject matter and to use emerging new meth- 
ods, forms of assessment, and technologies; 

(iii) States and school districts will create 
integrated strategies to attract, recruit, pre- 
pare, retrain, and support the continued pro- 
fessional development of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other educators, so that there is 
a highly talented work force of professional 
educators to teach challenging subject mat- 
ter; and 

(iv) partnerships will be established, when- 
ever possible, among local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, par- 
ents, and local labor, business, and profes- 
sional associations to provide and support 
programs for the professional development of 
educators. 
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TITLE II—NATIONAL EDUCATION REFORM 
LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 


PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
PANEL 


SEC. 201. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a 
bipartisan mechanism for— 

(1) building à national consensus for edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2) reporting on progress toward achieving 
the National Education Goals; 

(3) periodically reviewing the goals and ob- 
jectives described in title I and recommend- 
ing adjustments to such goals and objectives, 
as needed, in order to guarantee education 
reform that continues to provide guidance 
for quality, world class education for all stu- 
dents; and 

(4) reviewing and approving the voluntary 
national content standards, voluntary na- 
tional student performance standards and 
voluntary national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards certified by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council, 
as well as the criteria for the certification of 
such standards, and the criteria for the cer- 
tification of State assessments or systems of 
assessments certified by such Council. 

SEC. 202. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL. 

(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—' There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel (hereafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Goals Panel"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Goals Panel shall be 
composed of 18 members (hereafter in this 
part referred to as members“), including— 

(1) two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(2) eight members who are Governors, 3 of 
whom shall be from the same political party 
as the President and 5 of whom shall be of 
the opposite political party of the President, 
appointed by the Chairperson and Vice 
Chairperson of the National Governors' Asso- 
ciation, with the Chairperson and Vice 
Chairperson each appointing representatives 
of such Chairperson's or Vice Chairperson's 
respective political party, in consultation 
with each other; 

(3) four Members of the Congress, of 
whom— 

(A) one member shall be appointed by the 
Majority Leader of the Senate from among 
the Members of the Senate; 

(B) one member shall be appointed by the 
Minority Leader of the Senate from among 
the Members of the Senate; 

(C) one member shall be appointed by the 
Majority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(D) one member shall be appointed by the 
Minority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(4) four members of State legislatures ap- 
pointed by the President of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, of whom 2 
Shall be of the same political party as the 
President of the United States. 

(c) SPECIAL APPOINTMENT RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members appointed 
pursuant to subsection (b)2) shall be ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(A) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors' Association is from the same politi- 
cal party as the President, the Chairperson 
shall appoint 3 individuals and the Vice 
Chairperson of such association shall appoint 
5 individuals. 

(B) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors' Association is from the opposite po- 
litical party as the President, the Chair- 
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person shall appoint 5 individuals and the 
Vice Chairperson of such association shall 
appoint 3 individuals. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If the National Gov- 
ernors' Association has appointed a panel 
that meets the requirements of subsections 
(b) and (c), except for the requirements of 
paragraph (4) of subsection (b), prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act, then the mem- 
bers serving on such panel shall be deemed to 
be in compliance with the provisions of such 
subsections and shall not be required to be 
reappointed pursuant to such subsections. 

(d) TERMS.—The terms of service of mem- 
bers shall be as follows: 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL ` APPOINTEES.—Members 
appointed under subsection (b)(1) shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President. 

(2) GOVERNORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b) shall serve à 
2-year term, except that the initial appoint- 
ments under such paragraph shall be made to 
ensure staggered terms with one-half of such 
members' terms concluding every 2 years. 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL APPOINTEES AND STATE 
LEGISLATORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraphs (3) and (4) of subsection (b) shall 
serve for 2-year terms. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—The Goals Panel may begin 
to carry out its duties under this part when 
10 members of the Goals Panel have been ap- 
pointed. 

(g) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Goals 
Panel shall not affect the powers of the 
Goals Panel, but shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

(h) TRAVEL.—Each member may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for each day the 
member is engaged in the performance of du- 
ties for the Goals Panel away from the home 
or regular place of business of the member. 

(1) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members shall select 
a Chairperson from among the members de- 
Scribed in paragraph (2) of subsection (b). 

(2) TERM AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—The 
Chairperson of the Goals Panel shall serve а 
l-year term and shall alternate between po- 
litical parties. 

SEC. 203. DUTIES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.— The Goals Panel shall— 

(1) report on the progress the Nation and 
the States are making toward achieving the 
National Education Goals described in title 
I including issuing an annual national re- 
port card; 

(2) submit to the President nominations 
for appointment to the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council in ac- 
cordance with subsections (b) and (с) of sec- 
tion 212; 

(3) review and approve (or explain why ap- 
proval is withheld) the— 

(A) criteria developed by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
for the certification of content and student 
performance standards, assessments or sys- 
tems of assessments, and opportunity-to- 
learn standards; and 

(B) voluntary national content standards, 
voluntary national student performance 
standards and voluntary national oppor- 
tunity to learn standards certified by such 
Council; 

(4) report on promising or effective actions 
being taken at the national, State, and local 
levels, and in the public and private sectors, 
to achieve the National Education Goals; 
and 
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(5) help build a nationwide, bipartisan con- 
sensus for the reforms necessary to achieve 
the National Education Goals. 

(b) NATIONAL REPORT CARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL,—The Goals Panel shall an- 
nually prepare and submit to the President, 
the Secretary, the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, and the Governor of each 
State a national report card that shall— 

(A) report on the progress of the United 
States toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals; and 

(B) identify actions that should be taken 
by Federal, State, and local governments to 
enhance progress toward achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

(2) FORM; DATA.—National report cards 
shall be presented in a form, and include 
data, that is understandable to parents and 
the general public. 

SEC. 204. POWERS OF THE GOALS PANEL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

' (1) IN GENERAL.— The Goals Panel shall, for 
the purpose of carrying out this part, con- 
duct such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence, as the Goals Panel considers 
appropriate. 

(2) REPRESENTATION.—In carrying out this 
part, the Goals Panel shall conduct hearings 
to receive reports, views, and analyses of a 
broad spectrum of experts and the public on 
the establishment of voluntary national con- 
tent, voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards, voluntary national. oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, and State assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Goals Panel may se- 
cure directly from any department or agency 
of the Federal Government information nec- 
essary to enable the Goals Panel to carry out 
this part. Upon request of the Chairperson of 
the Goals Panel, the head of any such de- 
partment or agency shall furnish such infor- 
mation to the Goals Panel to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 

(с) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Goals Panel 
may use the United States mail in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals 
Panel may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real or personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government, 
or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with the consent of such department, 
agency, instrumentality, State or subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide to the Goals Panel, on a reimbursable 
basis, such administrative support services 
as the Goals Panel may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary shall, to the extent appro- 
priate, and on a reimbursable basis, make 
contracts and other arrangements that are 
requested by the Goals Panel to help the 
Goals Panel compile and analyze data or 
carry out other functions necessary to the 
performance of the Goals Panel’s responsibil- 
ities, 

БЕС. 205. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Goals Panel shall meet 
on a regular basis, as necessary, at the call 
of the Chairperson of the Goals Panel or a 
majority of the members of the Goals Panel. 
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(b) QuoRUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(с) VOTING AND FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No individual may vote, 
or exercise any of the duties or powers of a 
member of the Goals Panel, by proxy. 

(2) FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(A) In making final decisions of the Goals 
Panel with respect to the exercise of its du- 
ties and powers the Goals Panel shall oper- 
ate on the principle of consensus among the 
members of the Goals Panel. 

(B) If a vote of the membership of the 
Goals Panel is required to reach a final deci- 
sion with respect to the exercise of its duties 
and powers, then such final decision shall be 
made by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of the Goals Panel who are present and vot- 
ing. 
(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.—The Goals Panel shall 
ensure public access to the proceedings of 
the Goals Panel (other than proceedings, or 
portions of proceedings, relating to internal 
personnel and management matters) and 
Shall make available to the public, at rea- 
sonable cost, transcripts of such proceedings. 
SEC. 206. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 

CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Goals Panel, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, relating 
to the appointment and compensation of of- 
ficers or employees of the United States, 
shall appoint a Director to be paid at a rate 
not to exceed the rate of basic pay payable 
for level V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees 
to serve as staff to the Goals Panel without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve 
as staff to the Goals Panel in accordance 
with title 5, United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Goals 
Panel may procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services of experts and consultants 
under section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(а) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the Goals Panel, the head of any 
department or agency of the United States 
may detail any of the personnel of such de- 
partment to the Goals Panel to assist the 
Goals Panel in carrying out its responsibil- 
ities under this part. 

SEC. 207. EARLY CHILDHOOD ASSESSMENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall 
support the work of its Resource and Tech- 
nical Planning Groups on School Readiness 
(hereafter in this subsection referred to as 
the Groups“) to improve the methods of as- 
sessing the readiness of all children for 
school. 

(b) ACTIVITIES.—The Groups shall— 

(1) develop a model of elements of school 
readiness that address a broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs, including 
the needs of children with disabilities; 

(2) create clear guidelines regarding the 
nature, functions, and uses of early child- 
hood assessments, including norm-referenced 
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assessments and assessment formats that are 
appropriate for use in culturally and linguis- 
tically diverse communities, based on model 
elements of school readiness; 

(3) monitor and evaluate early childhood 
assessments, including the ability of existing 
assessments to provide valid information on 
the readiness of children for school; and 

(4) monitor and report on the long-term 
collection of data on the status of young 
children to improve policy and practice, in- 
cluding the need for new sources of data nec- 
essary to assess the broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs. 

(c) ADVICE.—The Groups shall advise and 
assist the Congress, the Secretary, the Goals 
Panel, and others regarding how to improve 
the assessment of young children and how 
such assessments can improve services to 
children. 

(а) REPORT.—The Goals Panel shall provide 
reports on the work of the Groups to the 
Congress, the Secretary, and the public. 
PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION STAND- 

ARDS AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
SEC. 211. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish а 
mechanism to— 

(1) certify voluntary national content 
Standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards that define what all 
Students should know and be able to do; 

(2) certify challenging State content stand- 
ards and challenging State student perform- 
ance standards submitted by States on a vol- 
untary basis, if such standards are com- 
parable in rigor and quality to the voluntary 
national content standards and voluntary 
national student performance standards cer- 
tified by the National Education Standards 
and Improvement Council; 

(3) certify voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards that describe the condi- 
tions of teaching and learning necessary for 
all students to have a fair opportunity to 
achieve the knowledge and skills described 
in the voluntary national content standards 
and the voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards certified by the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council; 

(4) certify comprehensive State oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards submitted by 
States on a voluntary basis that— 

(A) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(B) address the elements described in sec- 
tion 213(c)(3); and 

(5) certify assessments or systems of as- 
sessments submitted by States or groups of 
States on a voluntary basis, if such assess- 
ments or systems— 

(A) are aligned with and support State con- 
tent standards certified by such Council; and 

(B) are valid, reliable, and fair when used 
for their intended purposes. 

SEC. 212. NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 
AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
(hereafter in this part referred to as the 
“Council"’). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Council shall be 
composed of 19 members (hereafter in this 
part referred to as members“) appointed by 
the President from nominations submitted 
by the Goals Panel. 

(с) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members of the Coun- 
cil shall include— 

(A) five professional educators appointed 
from among elementary and secondary class- 
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room teachers, preschool educators, related 
services personnel, and other school-based 
professionals, State or local educational 
agency administrators, or other educators; 

(B) four representatives of business and in- 
dustry or postsecondary educational institu- 
tions, including at least 1 representative of 
business and industry who is also a member 
of the National Skill Standards Board estab- 
lished pursuant to title V; 

(C) five representatives of the public, ap- 
pointed from among representatives of advo- 
cacy, civil rights, and disability groups, par- 
ents, civic leaders, tribal governments, or 
State or local education policymakers (in- 
cluding members of State or local school 
boards); and 

(D) five education experts, appointed from 
among experts in measurement and assess- 
ment, curriculum, school finance and equity, 
or school reform. 

(2) NOMINATIONS.—The Goals Panel shall 
submit to the President at least 15 nomina- 
tions for each of the 4 categories of appoint- 
ment described in subparagraphs (A) through 
(D) of paragraph (1). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—To the extent fea- 
sible, the membership of the Council shall— 

(A) be geographically representative of the 
United States and reflect the diversity of the 
United States with respect to race, eth- 
nicity, gender and disability characteristics; 
and 

(B) include persons from each of the 4 cat- 
egories described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) of paragraph (1) who have exper- 
tise in the education of subgroups of stu- 
dents who are at risk of school failure. 

(d) TERMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Members shall be ap- 
pointed for 3-year terms, with no member 
serving more than 2 consecutive terms. 

(2) INITIAL TERMS.—The President shall es- 
tablish initial terms for members of 1, 2, or 
3 years in order to establish a rotation in 
which one-third of the members are selected 
each year. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 
120 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—The Council shall begin to 
carry out the duties of the Council under 
this part when all 19 members have been ap- 
pointed. 

(g) RETENTION.—In order to retain an ap- 
pointment to the Council, a member shall at- 
tend at least two-thirds of the scheduled 
meetings, and hearings when appropriate, of 
the Council in any given year. 

(h) VACANCY.—AÀ vacancy on the Council 
Shall not affect the powers of the Council, 
but shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(i) COMPENSATION.—Members who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States, while attending meetings or hearings 
of the Council, may be provided compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding the maximum rate of basic pay 
payable for GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(j) TRAVEL.—Each member of the Council 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for each day the member is engaged in the 
performance of duties for the Council away 
from the home or regular place of business of 
the member. 

(k) OFFICERS.—The members shall select 
officers of the Council from among the mem- 
bers. The officers of the Council shall serve 
for 1-уеаг terms. 

(1) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—No member, 
staff, expert, or consultant assisting the 
Council shall be appointed to the Council— 
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(1) if such member, staff, expert, or con- 
sultant has a fiduciary interest in an edu- 
cational assessment; and 

(2) unless such member, staff, expert, or 
consultant agrees that such member, staff, 
expert, or consultant, respectively, will not 
obtain such an interest for a period of 2 
years from the date of termination of such 
member's service оп the Council. 

SEC. 213. DUTIES. 

(a) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL CONTENT STAND- 
ARDS; VOLUNTARY NATIONAL STUDENT PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards, shall— 

(A) identify areas in which voluntary na- 
tional content standards need to be devel- 
oped; 

(B) certify voluntary national content 
Standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards that define what all 
students should know and be able to do; and 

(C) forward such voluntary national con- 
tent standards and voluntary national stu- 
dent performance standards to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(2) CRITERIA.—(A) The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards, shall— 

(1) identify and develop criteria to be used 
for certifying the voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards; and 

(ii) before applying such criteria, forward 
such criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The criteria developed by the Council 
shall address— 

(i) the extent to which the proposed stand- 
ards are internationally competitive and 
comparable to the best standards in the 
world; 

(ii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards reflect the best available knowledge 
about how all students learn and about how 
& content area can be most effectively 
taught; 

(iii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards have been developed through an open 
and public process that provides for input 
and involvement of all relevant parties, in- 
cluding teachers, related services personnel, 
and other professional educators, employers 
and postsecondary education institutions, 
curriculum and subject matter specialists, 
parents, secondary school students, and the 
public; and 

(iv) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate. 

(C) In developing the criteria, the Council 
shall work with entities that are developing, 
or have already developed, content stand- 
ards, and any other entities that the Council 
deems appropriate, to identify appropriate 
certification criteria. 

(b) VOLUNTARY STATE CONTENT STANDARDS; 
VOLUNTARY STATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS.—The Council may certify chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance standards 
presented on а voluntary basis by а State or 
group of States, if such standards are com- 
parable in rigor and quality to the voluntary 
national] content standards and voluntary 
national student performance standards cer- 
tified by the Council. 

(c) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, shall certify exemplary, voluntary na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn standards that 
will establish a basis for providing all stu- 
dents a fair opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skills described in the vol- 
untary national content standards certified 
by the Council. In carrying out the preceding 
sentence the Council and the working group 
are authorized to consider proposals for vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards from groups other than those that re- 
ceive grants under section 218. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—The voluntary national 
opportunity-to-learn standards shall be suffi- 
ciently general to be used by any State with- 
out unduly restricting State and local pre- 
rogatives regarding instructional methods to 
be employed. 

(3) ELEMENTS ADDRESSED.—The voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards cer- 
tified by the Council shall address— 

(A) the quality and availability of curric- 
ula, instructional materials, and  tech- 
nologies; 

(B) the capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction to meet diverse 
learning needs in each content area; 

(C) the extent to which teachers and ad- 
ministrators have ready and continuing ac- 
cess to professional development, including 
the best knowledge about teaching, learning, 
and school improvement; 

(D) the extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments are 
aligned to content standards; 

(E) the extent to which school facilities 
provide а safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction and have the req- 
uisite libraries, laboratories, and other re- 
sources necessary to provide an opportunity 
to learn; and 

(F) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate to ensure that all students re- 
ceive а fair opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skílls described in the vol- 
untary national content standards and the 
voluntary national student performance 
standards certified by the Council. 

(4) ADDITIONAL DUTIES.—In carrying out 
this subsection, the Council shall— 

(A) identify what other countries with rig- 
orous content standards do to— 

(i) provide their children with opportuni- 
ties to learn; 

(ii) prepare their teachers; and 

(iii) provide continuing professional devel- 
opment opportunities for their teachers; and 

(B) develop criteria to be used for certify- 
ing the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards and, before applying such 
criteria, forward such criteria to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(5) RECOMMENDATIONS AND COORDINATION.— 
The Council shall assist in the development 
of the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards by— 

(A) making recommendations to the Sec- 
retary regarding priorities and selection cri- 
teria for each grant awarded under section 
218; and 

(B) coordinating with each consortium re- 
ceiving à grant under section 218 to ensure 
that the opportunity-to-learn standards the 
consortium develops for all students are of 
high quality and are consistent with the огі- 
teria developed by the Council for the cer- 
tification of such standards. 

(6) APPROVAL.—The Council shall forward 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards that the Council certifies to the 
Goals Panel for approval. 
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(d) VOLUNTARY STATE OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.—The Council may certify 
comprehensive State opportunity-to-learn 
standards presented on a voluntary basis by 
a State that— 

(1) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(2) address the elements described in sec- 
tion 213(c)(3). 

(е) ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Council shall сег- 
tify, for a period not to exceed 5 years, an as- 
sessment of a single subject area or a system 
of assessments involving several subject 
areas presented on a voluntary basis by a 
State or group of States if such assessment 
or system of assessments— 

(i) is aligned with such State's or group of 
States' challenging State content standards 
certified by the Council; 

(ii) involves multiple measures of student 
performance; and 

(iii) provides for— 

(1) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or 
system; and 

(II) the adaptations and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation. 

(B) Assessments or systems of assessments 
shall be certified for the purpose of— 

(i) exemplifying for students, parents, and 
teachers the kinds and levels of achievement 
that should be expected, including the iden- 
tification of student performance standards; 

(ii) improving classroom instruction and 
improving the learning outcomes for all stu- 
dents; 

(iii) informing students, parents, and 
teachers about student progress toward such 
standards; 

(iv) measuring and motivating individual 
students, schools, districts, States, and the 
Nation to improve educational performance; 
and 

(v) assisting education policymakers in 
making decisions about education programs. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—(A)(i) The Council 
Shall develop, and not sooner than 3 years 
nor later than 4 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, begin utilizing, criteria for 
the certification of an assessment or à Sys- 
tem of assessments in accordance with this 
subsection. 

(ii) The Council shall not certify an assess- 
ment or system of assessments for a period 
of 3 years beginning on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, if such assessment or sys- 
tem will be used to make decisions regarding 
graduation, grade promotion, or retention of 
students. 

(iii) Before utilizing the criteria described 
in clause (i) the Council shall forward such 
criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The certification criteria described in 
this paragraph shall address the extent to 
which an assessment or a system of assess- 
ments— 

(4X1) is aligned with a State's or a group of 
States' challenging State content standards, 
if such State or group has challenging State 
content standards that have been certified 
by the Council; and 

(II) will support effective curriculum and 
instruction; 

(ii) is to be used for a purpose for which 
such assessment or system is valid, reliable, 
fair, and free of discrimination; and 

(iii) includes all students, especially stu- 
dents with disabilities or with limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(C) In determining appropriate certifi- 
cation criteria under this paragraph, the 
Council shall— 
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(i) consider standards and criteria being 
developed by other national organizations 
and recent research on assessment; 

(ii) recommend needed research; 

(iii) encourage the development and field 
testing of assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; and 

(iv) provide a public forum for discussing, 
debating, and building consensus for the cri- 
teria to be used for the certification of as- 
sessments or systems of assessments. 

(D) Prior to determining the certification 
criteria described in this paragraph, the 
Council shall take public comment on its 
proposed certification criteria. 

(f) PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES.—In carrying 
out its responsibilities under this títle, the 
Council shall— 

(1) work with Federal and non-Federal de- 
partments, agencies, or organizations that 
are conducting research, studies, or dem- 
onstration projects to determine inter- 
nationally competitive education standards 
and assessments, and may establish subject 
matter and other panels to advise the Coun- 
cil on particular content, student perform- 
ance, and opportunity-to-learn standards and 
on assessments or systems of assessments; 

(2) establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Skill Standards Board to 
promote the coordination of the develop- 
ment of content and student performance 
standards under this title with the develop- 
ment of skill standards described in title V; 

(3) recommend studies to the Secretary 
that are necessary to carry out the Council's 
responsibilities; 

(4) inform the public about what con- 
stitutes high quality, internationally com- 
petitive, content, student performance, and 
opportunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ments or systems of assessments; 

(5) on a regular basis, review and update 
criteria for certifying content, student per- 
formance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; and 

(6) periodically recertify, as appropriate, 
the voluntary national content standards, 
the voluntary national student performance 
standards, and the voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(g) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to— 

(1) require any State to have standards cer- 
tified pursuant to subsection (b) or (d) in 
order to participate in any Federal program; 
or 

(2) create a legally enforceable right for 
any person against a State, local educational 
agency, or School based on a standard ог as- 
sessment certified by the Council or the cri- 
teria developed by the Council for such cer- 
tification. 

SEC. 214. ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Not later than 1 year after the date the 
Council concludes its first meeting, and each 
year thereafter, the Council shall prepare 
and submit a report regarding its work to 
the President, the Secretary, the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, the Governor of 
each State, and the Goals Panel. 

SEC. 215. POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council shall, for the 
purpose of carrying out its responsibilities, 
conduct such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, and 
receive such evidence, as the Council consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2) LOCATION.—In carrying out this part, 
the Council shall conduct public hearings in 
different geographic areas of the United 
States, both urban and rural, to receive the 
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reports, views, and analyses of a broad spec- 
trum of experts and the public on the estab- 
lishment of voluntary national content 
standards, voluntary national student per- 
formance standards, voluntary national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Council may secure 
directly from any department or agency of 
the Federal Government information nec- 
essary to enable the Council to carry out 
this part. Upon request of the Chairperson of 
the Council, the head of such department or 
agency shall furnish such information to the 
Council to the extent permitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Council may 
use the United States mail in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

(d) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council 
may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real or personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States, or of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
with the consent of such department, agen- 
cy, instrumentality, State or subdivision, re- 
spectively. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide to the Council, on a reimbursable basis, 
such administrative support services as the 
Council may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary, to the extent appropriate and 
on a reimbursable basis, shall enter into con- 
tracts and other arrangements that are re- 
quested by the Council to help the Council 
compile and analyze data or carry out other 
functions necessary to the performance of 
the Council's responsibilities. 

SEC. 216. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet on 
а regular basis, as necessary, at the call of 
the Chairperson of the Council or a majority 
of its members. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(с) VoTING.—The Council shall take all ac- 
tion of the Council by a majority vote of the 
total membership of the Council, ensuring 
the right of the minority to issue written 
views. No individual may vote or exercise 
any of the powers of a member by proxy. 

(d) PUBLIC Access.—The Council shall en- 
sure public access to its proceedings (other 
than proceedings, or portions of proceedings, 
relating to internal personnel and manage- 
ment matters) and shall make available to 
the public, at reasonable cost, transcripts of 
such proceedings. 

SEC. 217. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 


(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Council, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
appointment and compensation of officers or 
employees of the United States, shall ap- 
point a Director to be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of basic pay payable for level 
V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees 
to serve as staff to the Council without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
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States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
Sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES,—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve 
as staff of the Council consistent with title 5, 
United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Coun- 
cil may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the Council, the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment may detail any of the personnel of such 
department or agency to the Council to as- 
sist the Council in carrying out its duties 
under this part. . 

SEC. 218. OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS. 

(a) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award more than one grant, on a 
competitive basis, to consortia of individuals 
and organizations to enable such consortia 
to develop voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards, and a listing of model 
programs for use, on a voluntary basis, by 
States in— 

(A) assessing the capacity and performance 
of individual schools; and 

(B) developing appropriate actions to be 
taken in the event that the schools fail to 
achieve such standards. 

(2) COMPOSITION OF CONSORTIUM.—To the 
extent possible, each consortium described 
in paragraph (1) shall include the participa- 
tion of— 

(A) Governors (other than Governors serv- 
ing on the Goals Panel); 

(B) chief State school officers; 

(C) teachers, especially teachers involved 
in the development of content standards, and 
related services personnel; 

(D) principals; 

(E) superintendents; 

(F) State and local school board members; 

(G) curriculum and school reform experts; 

(H) parents; 

(1) State legislators; 

(J) representatives of businesses; 

(K) representatives of higher education; 

(L) representatives of regional accrediting 
associations; 

(M) representatives of advocacy groups; 
and 

(N) secondary school students. 

(b) APPLICATIONS.—Each consortium that 
desires to receive а grant under this sub- 
section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information and assurances 
as the Secretary may require. 

(c) AWARD CONSIDERATION.—In establishing 
priorities and selection criteria for awarding 
more than one grant under this section, the 
Secretary shall give serious consideration to 
the recommendations made by the Council 
pursuant to section 213(c)(5)(A). 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 
SEC. 221. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this part to promote 
achievement of the National Education 
Goals and— 

(1) to provide leadership at the Federal 
level, through the Department of Education, 
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by developing a national vision and strat- 
egy— 

(A) to infuse technology and technology 
planning into all educational programs and 
training functions carried out within school 
systems at the State and local level; 

(B) to coordinate educational technology 
activities among the related Federal and 
State departments or agencies, industry 
leaders, and interested educational and pa- 
rental organizations; 

(C) to establish working guidelines to en- 
sure maximum interoperability nationwide 
and ease of access for the emerging tech- 


nologies so that no school system will be ex- 


cluded from the technological revolution; 
and 

(D) to ensure that Federal technology-re- 
lated policies and programs facilitate the use 
of technology in education; 

(2) to promote awareness of the potential 
of technology for improving teaching and 
learning; 

(3) to support State and local efforts to in- 
crease the effective use of technology for 
education; 

(4) to demonstrate ways in which tech- 
nology can be used to improve teaching and 
learning. and to help ensure that all students 
have ап equal opportunity to meet challeng- 
ing State education standards; 

(5) to ensure the availability and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge (drawn from research 
and experience) that can form the basis for 
sound State and local decisions about invest- 
ment in, and effective uses of, educational 
technology; 

(6) to promote high-quality professional 
development opportunities for teachers and 
administrators regarding the integration of 
technology into instruction and administra- 
tion; 

(7) to promote the effective uses of tech- 
nology in existing Federal education pro- 
grams, such as chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and vocational education programs; and 

(8) to monitor, and dísseminate informa- 
tion regarding, advancements in technology 
to encourage the development of effective 
educational uses of technology. 

SEC. 222. FEDERAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to provide Fed- 
eral leadership that promotes higher student 
&chievement through the use of technology 
in education and to achieve the purposes of 
this part, the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, the National Science Foundation, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Energy, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and other appropriate 
Federal departments or agencies, may carry 
out activities designed to achieve the pur- 
poses of this part. 

(2) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—For the purpose 
of carrying out coordinated or joint activi- 
ties to achieve the purposes of this part, the 
Secretary may accept funds from, and trans- 
fer funds to, other Federal departments or 
agencies. 

(b) NATIONAL LONG-RANGE "TECHNOLOGY 
PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and publish within 12 months of the 
date of enactment of this Act, and update 
when the Secretary determines appropriate, 
а national long-range plan that supports the 
overall national technology policy and car- 
ries out the purposes of this part. 

2 PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary 

A. — 

(А) develop the national long-range plan in 
consultation with other Federal departments 
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or agencies, State and local education prac- 
titioners and policymakers, experts in tech- 
nology and the educational applications of 
technology, representatives of a distance 
learning consortia, representatives of tele- 
communications partnerships receiving as- 
sistance under the Star Schools Program As- 
sistance Act, and providers of technology 
services and products; 

(B) transmit such plan to the President 
and to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress; and 

(C) publish such plan in a form that is 
readily accessible to the public. 

(3) CONTENTS OF THE PLAN.—The national 
long-range plan shall describe the Sec- 
retary's activities to promote the purposes 
of this part, including— 

(A) how the Secretary will encourage the 
effective use of technology to provide all stu- 
dents the opportunity to achieve challenging 
State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards, espe- 
cially through programs administered by the 
Department of Education; 

(B) joint activities in support of the overall 
national technology policy with other Fed- 
eral departments or agencies, such as the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the National Science Foundation, and 
the Departments of Commerce, Energy, 
Health and Human Services, and Labor— 

(i) to promote the use of technology in edu- 
cation, and training and lifelong learning, 
including plans for the educational uses of a 
national information infrastructure; and 

(11) to ensure that the policies and pro- 
grams of such departments or agencies fa- 
cilitate the use of technology for educational 
purposes, to the extent feasible; 

(C) how the Secretary will work with edu- 
cators, State and local educational agencies, 
and appropriate representatives of the pri- 
vate sector to facilitate the effective use of 
technology in education; 

(D) how the Secretary will promote— 

(i) higher achievement of all students 
through the integration of technology into 
the curriculum; 

(ii) increased access to the benefits of tech- 
nology for teaching and learning for schools 
with a high concentration of children from 
low-income families; 

(iii) the use of technology to assist in the 
implementation of State systemic reform 
strategies; 

(iv) the application of technological ad- 
vances to use in education; and 

(v) increased opportunities for the profes- 
sional development of teachers in the use of 
new technologies; 

(E) how the Secretary will determine, in 
consultation with appropriate individuals, 
organizations, industries, and agencies, the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
guidelines to facilitate an easy exchange of 
data and effective use of technology in edu- 
cation; 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
comes of the evaluation undertaken pursu- 
ant to section 908 of the Star Schools Pro- 
gram Assistance Act to promote the pur- 
poses of this part; and 

(G) the Secretary's long-range measurable 
goals and objectives relating to the purposes 
of this part. 

(c) ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide assistance to the States to enable such 
States to plan effectively for the use of tech- 
nology in all schools throughout the State in 
accordance with the purpose and require- 
ments of section 316. 
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SEC. 223. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ORGANIZATION AcT.—Title П of 
the Department of Education Organization 
Act (20 U.S.C. 3411 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

“Sec. 216. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Education an Office of Educational 
Technology, to be administered by the Direc- 
tor of Educational Technology. The Director 
of Educational Technology shall report di- 
rectly to the Secretary and shall perform 
such additional functions as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Such Office shall be estab- 
lished in accordance with section 405A of the 
General Education Provisions Act.“. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS ACT.—Part A of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (20 U.S. C. 1221c et seq.) 
is amended by inserting after section 405 the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 405A. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 


“(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish an Office of Educational Tech- 
nology (hereafter in this section referred to 
as the ‘Office’). 

b) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE.—The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Educational Technology 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
‘Director’), through the Office, shall— 

(J) in support of the overall national tech- 
nology policy and in consultation with other 
Federal departments or agencies which the 
Director determines appropriate, provide 
leadership to the Nation in the use of tech- 
nology to promote achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals and to increase op- 
portunities for all students to achieve chal- 
lenging State content and challenging State 
student performance standards; 

02) review all programs and training func- 
tions administered by the Department and 
recommend policies in order to promote in- 
creased use of technology and technology 
planning throughout all such programs and 
functions; 

"(3) review all relevant programs sup- 
ported by the Department to ensure that 
such programs are coordinated with and sup- 
port the national long-range technology plan 
developed pursuant to this Act; and 

“(4) perform such additional functions as 
the Secretary may require. 

"(c) PERSONNEL.—The Director is author- 
ized to select, appoint, and employ such offi- 
cers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Office, subject 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code (governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service), and the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title (relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

"(d) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Sec- 
retary may obtain the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code.“. 

(c) COMPENSATION OF THE DIRECTOR.—Sec- 
tion 5315 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

"Director of the Office of Educational 
Technology.“. 

SEC. 224. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall use 
funds appropriated pursuant to the authority 
of section 231(d) for activities designed to 
carry out the purpose of this part, includ- 
ing— 

(1) providing assistance to technical assist- 
ance providers to enable such providers to 
improve substantially the services such pro- 
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viders offer to educators regarding the edu- 
cational uses of technology, including pro- 
fessional development; 

(2) consulting with representatives of in- 
dustry, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, and appropriate experts in 
technology and the educational applications 
of technology, in carrying out the activities 
assisted under this part; 

(3) research on,.and the development of, 
guidelines to facilitate maximum interoper- 
ability, efficiency and easy exchange of data 
for effective use of technology in education; 

(4) research on, and the development of, 
educational applications of the most ad- 
vanced and newly emerging technologies; 

(5) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of applications of existing tech- 
nology in preschool education, elementary 
and secondary education, training and life- 
long learning, and professional development 
of educational personnel; 

(6) the development and evaluation of soft- 
ware and other products, including multi- 
media television programming, that incor- 
porate advances in technology and help 
achieve the National Education Goals, chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance stand- 
ards; 

(7) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of model strategies for preparing 
teachers and other personnel to use tech- 
nology effectively to improve teaching and 
learning; 

(8) the development of model programs 
that demonstrate the educational effective- 
ness of technology in urban and rural areas 
and economically distressed communities; 

(9) research on, and the evaluation of, the 
effectiveness and benefits of technology in 
education giving priority to research on, and 
evaluation of, such effectiveness and benefits 
in elementary and secondary schools; 

(10) а biannual assessment of, and report to 
the public regarding, the uses of technology 
in elementary and secondary education 
throughout the United States upon which 
private businesses and Federal, State and 
local governments may rely for decision- 
making about the need for, and provision of, 
appropriate technologies in schools, which 
assessment and report shall use, to the ex- 
tent possible, existing information and re- 
Sources; 

(11) conferences on, and dissemination of 
information regarding, the uses of tech- 
nology in education; 

(12) the development of model strategies to 
promote gender equity in the use of tech- 
nology; 

(13) encouraging collaboration between the 
Department of Education and other Federal 
agencies in the development, implementa- 
tion, evaluation and funding of applications 
of technology for education, as appropriate; 
and 

(14) such other activities as the Secretary 
determines will meet the purposes of this 


(b) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. — The Secretary shall carry 
out the activities described in subsection (a) 
directly or by grant or contract. 

(2) GRANTS AND CONTRACTS.—Each grant or 
contract under this part shall be awarded— 

(A) on a competitive basis; and 

(B) pursuant to a peer review process. 

SEC, 225. NON-FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
and (c), the Secretary may require any recip- 
ient of a grant or contract under this part to 
share in the cost of the activities assisted 
under such grant or contract, which non- 
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Federal share shall be announced through a 
notice in the Federal Register and may be in 
the form of cash or in-kind contributions, 
fairly valued. 

(b) INCREASE.—The Secretary may increase 
the non-Federal share that is required of a 
recipient of a grant or contract under this 
part after the first year such recipient re- 
ceives funds under such grant or contract. 

(c) MAXIMUM.—The non-Federal share re- 
quired under this section shall not exceed 50 
percent of the cost of the activities assisted 
pursuant to a grant or contract under this 
part. 

SEC. 226. OFFICE OF TRAINING TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 


(a) TRANSFER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Office of Training 
Technology Transfer as established under 
section 6103 of the Training Technology 
Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093) is trans- 
ferred to the Office of Educational Tech- 
nology. 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.— The first sen- 
tence of section 6103(a) of the Training Tech- 
nology Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093(a)) 
is amended by striking “Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement” and in- 
serting Office of Educational Technology“. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The Training Technology Transfer Act of 
1988 (20 U.S.C. 5091 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“SEC. 6108. АЙТНОҢНАТОЧ OF APPROPRIA- 

ТІ 


“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out this 
chapter.“ 

PART D—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 231. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, to carry out part A. 

(b) NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND 
IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1994, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to 
carry out part B. 

(с) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 
year 1995, to carry out section 219. 

(4) LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1998, to carry 
out part C. 

TITLE Ш—8ТАТЕ AND LOCAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 
SEC, 301, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) all students can learn to high standards 
and must realize their potential if the United 
States is to prosper; 

(2) the reforms in education from 1977 
through 1992 have achieved some good re- 
sults, but such reform efforts often have 
been limited to a few schools or to a single 
part of the educational system; 

(3) leadership must come from teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, principals, and par- 
ents in individual schools, and from policy- 
makers at the local, State, tribal, and na- 
tional levels, in order for lasting improve- 
ments in student performance to occur; 
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(4) simultaneous top-down and bottom-up 
education reform is necessary to spur cre- 
ative and innovative approaches by individ- 
ual schools to help all students achieve 
internationally competitive standards; 

(5) strategies must be developed by com- 
munities and States to support the revital- 
ization of all local public schools by fun- 
damentally changing the entire system of 
public education through comprehensive, co- 
herent, and coordinated improvement; 

(6) parents, teachers and other local edu- 
cators, and business, community, and tribal 
leaders, must be involved in developing sys- 
tem-wide improvement strategies that re- 
flect the needs of their individual commu- 
nities; 

(7) all students are entitled to teaching 
practices that are in accordance with accept- 
ed standards of professional practice and 
that hold the greatest promise of improving 
student performance; 

(8) all students are entitled to participate 
in a broad and challenging curriculum and to 
have access to resources sufficient to address 
other education needs; 

(9) State and local education improvement 
efforts must incorporate strategies for pro- 
viding students and families with coordi- 
nated access to appropriate social services, 
health care, nutrition, early childhood edu- 
cation, and child care to remove preventable 
barriers to learning and enhance school read- 
iness for all students; 

(10) States and local educational agencies, 
working together, must immediately set 
about developing and implementing such 
system-wide improvement strategies if our 
Nation is to educate all children to meet 
their full potential and achieve the National 
Education Goals described in title I; 

(11) State and local systemic improvement 
strategies must provide all students with ef- 
fective mechanisms and appropriate paths to 
the work force as well as to higher edu- 
cation; 

(12) businesses should be encouraged— 

(A) to enter into partnerships with schools; 

(B) to provide information and guidance to 
schools based on the needs of area businesses 
for properly educated graduates in general 
and on the need for particular workplace 
skills that the schools may provide; 

(C) to provide necessary education and 
training materials and support; and 

(D) to continue the lifelong learning proc- 
ess throughout the employment years of an 
individual; 

(13) the appropriate and innovative use of 
technology, including distance learning, can 
be very effective in helping to provide all 
students with the opportunity to learn and 
meet high standards; 

(14) Federal funds should be targeted to 
support State and local initiatives, and to le- 
verage State and local resources for design- 
ing and implementing system-wide edu- 
cation improvement plans; and 

(15) quality education management serv- 
ices are being utilized by local educational 
agencies and schools through contractual 
agreements between local educational agen- 
cies or schools and such businesses. 


SEC. 302. PURPOSE. 


It is the purpose of this title to— 

(1) improve the quality of education for all 
students by supporting a long-term, broad- 
based effort to provide coherent and coordi- 
nated improvements in the system of edu- 
cation throughout our Nation at the State 
and local levels; 

(2) provide new authorities and funding for 
our Nation's school systems; 
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(3) not replace or reduce funding for exist- 
ing Federal education programs; and 

(4) ensure that no State or local edu- 
cational agency will reduce its funding for 
education or for education reform on ac- 
count of receiving any funds under this title. 
SEC. 303, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1998, to carry out this 
title. 

SEC. 304. ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS.—From funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
section 303 in each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary— 

(1) shall reserve a total of 1 percent to pro- 
vide assistance, in amounts determined by 
the Secretary— 

(A) to the outlying areas; 

(B) to the Secretary of the Interior to ben- 
efit Indian students in schools operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(C) to the Alaska Federation of Natives in 
cooperation with the Alaska Native Edu- 
cation Council to benefit Alaska Native stu- 
dents; and 

(2) may reserve a total of not more than 4 
percent for— 

(A) national leadership activities under 
subsections (a), (b) and (d) of section 313; and 

(B) the costs of peer review of State im- 
provement plans and applications under this 
title. 

(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the amount 
appropriated under section 303 and not re- 
served under subsection (a) in each fiscal 
year the Secretary shall make allotments to 
State educational agencies as follows: 

(1) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amounts each State would have received 
under chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for the 
preceding fiscal year if funds under such 
chapter in such preceding fiscal year were 
not reserved for the outlying areas. 

(2) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amounts each State would have received 
under part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the preceding fiscal year if funds 
under such chapter in such preceding fiscal 
year were not reserved for the outlying 
areas. 

(c) REALLOTMENTS.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any amount of a State edu- 
cational agency’s allotment for any fiscal 
year under subsection (b) will not be needed 
for such fiscal year by the State, the Sec- 
retary shall reallot such amount to other 
State educational agencies that need addi- 
tional funds, in such manner as the Sec- 
retary determines is appropriate. 

(d) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—Each recipi- 
ent of funds under this title, in utilizing the 
proceeds of an allotment received under this 
title, shall maintain the expenditures of such 
recipient for the activities assisted under 
this title at a level equal to not less than the 
level of such expenditures maintained by 
such recipient for the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which such allotment is 
received, except that provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply in any fiscal year in 
which the amount appropriated to carry out 
this title is less than the amount appro- 
priated to carry out this title in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

(е) SUPPLEMENT МОТ SUPPLANT.—Each re- 
cipient of funds under this title, may use the 
proceeds of an allotment received under this 
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title only so as to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available from non-Federal 
8 for the activities assisted under this 
title. 

SEC. 305. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency that desires to receive an allotment 
under this title shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may determine. 

(2) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.—In addition 
to the information described in subsections 
(b) and (c), each such application shall in- 
clude— 

(A) an assurance that the State edu- 
cational agency will cooperate with the Sec- 
retary in carrying out the Secretary’s re- 
sponsibilities under section 313, and will 
comply with reasonable requests of the Sec- 
retary for data related to the State's 
progress in developing and implementing its 
State improvement plan under this title; 

(B) an assurance that State law provides 
adequate authority to carry out each compo- 
nent of the State's improvement plan devel- 
oped, or to be developed, under section 306, 
or that such authority will be sought; and 

(C) such other assurances and information 
as the Secretary may require. 

(b) FIRST YEAR.—A State educational agen- 
cy's application for the first year of assist- 
ance under this title shall— 

(1) describe the process by which the State 
educational agency will develop a school im- 
provement plan that meets the requirements 
of section 306; and 

(2) describe how the State educational 
agency will use funds received under this 
title for such year, including how such agen- 
cy will make subgrants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 309(a), 
and how such agency will use funds received 
under this title for education preservice pro- 
grams and professional development activi- 
ties in accordance with section 309(b). 

(c) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—A State edu- 
cational agency's application for the second 
year of assistance under this title shall— 

(1) cover the second through fifth years of 
the State’s participation; 

(2) include a copy of the State's improve- 
ment plan that meets the requirements of 
section 306, or if the State improvement plan 
is not complete, a statement of the steps the 
State will take to complete the plan and a 
schedule for doing so; and 

(3) include an explanation of how the State 
educational agency will use funds received 
under this title, including how such agency 
will make subgrants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 309(a), 
and how such agency will use such funds re- 
ceived under this title for education 
preservice programs and professional devel- 
opment activities in accordance with section 
309(b). 

SEC. 306. STATE IMPROVEMENT PLANS, 

(a) BASIC SCOPE OF PLAN.—Any State edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive an al- 
lotment under this title after its first year of 
participation shall develop and implement a 
State improvement plan for the improve- 
ment of elementary and secondary education 
in the State. 

(b) PLAN DEVELOPMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A State improvement plan 
under this title shall be developed by a 
broad-based State panel in cooperation with 
the State educational agency and the Gov- 
ernor. The panel shall include— 

(A) the Governor and the chief State 
school officer, or their designees; 
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(B) the chairperson of the State board of 
education and the chairpersons of the appro- 
priate authorizing committees of the State 
legislature, or their designees; 

(C) school teachers, related services per- 
sonnel, principals, and administrators who 
have successfully improved student perform- 
ance; and 

(D) representatives of teachers’ organiza- 
tions, organizations serving young children, 
parents, secondary school students, business 
and labor leaders, community-based organi- 
zations of demonstrated effectiveness, insti- 
tutions of higher education, private, non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools, 
local boards of education, State and local of- 
ficials, tribal agencies, as appropriate, and 
others. 

(2) APPOINTMENT.—The Governor and the 
chief State school officer shall each appoint 
half the members of the panel and shall 
jointly select the Chairperson of the panel 
and the representative of a private, nonprofit 
elementary and secondary school described 
in paragraph (1)(D). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—The membership of 
the panel shall be geographically representa- 
tive of the State and reflect the diversity of 
the population of the State with regard to 
race, ethnicity, gender and disability charac- 
teristics. 

(4) CONSULTATION.—The panel shall consult 
the Governor, the chief State school officer, 
the State board of education, and relevant 
committees of the State legislature in devel- 
oping the State improvement plan. 

(5) OUTREACH.—The panel shall be respon- 
sible for conducting a statewide, grassroots 
outreach process, including conducting pub- 
lic hearings, to involve educators, related 
services personnel, parents, local officials, 
tribal government officials, as appropriate, 
individuals representing private nonprofit el- 
ementary and secondary schools, community 
and business leaders, citizens, children’s ad- 
vocates, secondary school students, and oth- 
ers with a stake in the success of students 
and their education system, and who are rep- 
resentative of the diversity of the State and 
the State's student population, including 
students of limited-English proficiency, 
American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native 
Hawaiian students, and students with dis- 
abilities, in the development of the State im- 
provement plan and in a continuing dialogue 
regarding the need for and nature of chal- 
lenging standards for students and local and 
State responsibilities for helping all stu- 
dents achieve such standards in order to as- 
sure that the development and implementa- 
tion of the State improvement plan reflects 
local needs and experiences and does not re- 
sult in a significant increase in paperwork 
for teachers. 

(6) PROCEDURE AND APPROVAL.—The panel 
shall develop a State improvement plan, pro- 
vide opportunity for public comment, and 
submit such plan to the State educational 
agency for approval. 

(7) SUBMISSION.—The State educational 
agency shall submit the original State im- 
provement plan developed by the panel and 
the State improvement plan modified by 
such agency, together with an explanation of 
any changes made by such agency to the 
plan developed by the panel, to the Secretary 
for approval. 

(8) MATTERS NOT UNDER THE JURISDICTION 
OF THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—If any 
portion of a State improvement plan ad- 
dresses matters that, under State or other 
applicable law, are not under the authority 
of the State educational agency, the State 
educational agency shall obtain the approval 
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of, or changes to, such portion, with an ex- 
planation thereof, from the Governor or 
other official responsible for that portion be- 
fore submitting such plan to the Secretary. 

(9) MONITORING; REVISIONS; REPORTING.— 
After approval of the State improvement 
plan by the Secretary, the panel shall be in- 
formed of progress on such plan by the State 
educational agency, and such agency, in 
close consultation with teachers, principals, 
administrators, advocates and parents in 
local educational agencies and schools re- 
ceiving funds under this title, shall monitor 
the implementation and operation of such 
plan. The panel shall review such plan, and 
based on the progress described in the pre- 
ceding sentence, determine if revisions to 
such plan are appropriate and necessary. The 
panel shall periodically report such deter- 
mination to the public. 

(c) TEACHING, LEARNING, STANDARDS, AND 
ASSESSMENTS.—Each State improvement 
plan shall establish strategies for meeting 
the National Education Goals described in 
title I by improving teaching and learning 
and students’ mastery of basic and advanced 
skills to achieve a higher level of learning 
and academic accomplishment in English, 
math, science, United States history, geog- 
raphy, foreign languages and the arts, civics, 
government, economics, physics, and other 
core curricula, and such strategies shall in- 
volve broad-based and ongoing classroom 
teacher input, such as— 

(1) a process for developing or adopting 
challenging State content standards and 
challenging State student performance 
standards for all students; 

(2) a process for providing assistance and 
support to local educational agencies and 
schools to strengthen the capacity and re- 
sponsibility of such agencies and schools to 
provide all of their students the opportunity 
to meet challenging State content standards 
and challenging State student performance 
standards; 

(3) a process for developing or recommend- 
ing instructional materials and technology 
to support and assist local educational agen- 
cies and schools to provide all of their stu- 
dents the opportunity to meet the challeng- 
ing State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards; 

(4) a process for developing and implement- 
ing a valid, fair, nondiscriminatory, and reli- 
able assessment or system of assessments— 

(A) which assessment or system shall— 

(i) be aligned with such State’s content 
standards; 

(ii) involve multiple measures of student 
performance; 

(ili) provide for— 

(1) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or 
system; and 

(П) the adaptations and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation; 

(iv) be consistent with relevant, nationally 
recognized professional and technical stand- 
ards for such assessment or system; 

(v) be capable of providing coherent infor- 
mation about student attainments relative 
to the State content standards; and 

(vi) support effective curriculum and in- 
struction; and 

(B) which process shall provide for mon- 
itoring the implementation of such assess- 
ment, system or set and the impact of such 
assessment, system or set on improved in- 
struction for all students; and - 

(5) a process for improving the State's sys- 
tem of teacher and school administrator 
preparation and licensure, and of continuing 
professional development programs, includ- 
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ing the use of technology at both the State 
and local levels, so that all teachers, related 
services personnel, and administrators de- 
velop the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise needed to prepare all students to 
meet the challenging standards described in 
paragraph (1). 

(d) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STRATEGIES.— 
Each State improvement plan shall establish 
strategies for providing all students with an 
opportunity to learn. 

(е) ACCOUNTABILITY AND MANAGEMENT.— 
Each State plan shall establish strategies for 
improved accountability and management of 
the education system of the State. 

(f) PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND 
INVOLVEMENT.—Each State improvement 
plan shall describe comprehensive strategies 
to involve communities, including commu- 
nity representatives such as parents, busi- 
nesses, institutions of higher education, li- 
braries, cultural institutions, employment 
and training agencies, health and human 
service agencies, intergenerational 
mentoring programs, and other public and 
private nonprofit agencies that provide non- 
sectarian social services, health care, child 
care, early childhood education, and nutri- 
tion to students, in helping all students meet 
the challenging State standards. 

(g) MAKING THE IMPROVEMENTS SYSTEM- 
WIDE.—In order to help provide all students 
throughout the State the opportunity to 
meet challenging State content standards 
and challenging State student performance 
standards, each State improvement plan 
shall describe the various strategies for en- 
suring that all local educational agencies 
and schools within the State are involved in 
developing and implementing needed im- 
provements within a specified period of time. 

(h) PRoMOTING BOTTOM-UP REFORM.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include strate- 
gies for ensuring that comprehensive, sys- 
temic reform is promoted from the bottom 
up in communities, local educational agen- 
cies, and schools, and is guided by coordina- 
tion and facilitation from State leaders. 

(i) BENCHMARKS AND  TIMELINES.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include spe- 
cific benchmarks of improved student per- 
formance and of progress in implementing 
such plan, and timelines against which the 
progress of the State in carrying out such 
plan, including the elements described in 
subsections (c) through (h), can be measured. 

(j) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Secretary shall 
review, within a reasonable period of time, 
each State improvement plan prepared under 
this section, and each application submitted 
under section 305, through a peer review 
process involving the assistance and advice 
of State and local education policymakers, 
educators, classroom teachers, related serv- 
ices personnel, experts on educational inno- 
vation and improvement, parents, advocates, 
and other appropriate individuals. Such peer 
review process shall be representative of the 
diversity of the United States with regard to 
geography, race, ethnicity, gender and dis- 
ability characteristics. Such peer review 
process shall include at least 1 site visit to 
each State. 

(B) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), in the first year that a State 
educational agency submits an application 
for assistance under this title the Secretary 
shall not be required to— 

(i) review such application through a peer 
review process; and 

(ii) conduct a site visit. 

(2) APPROVAL OF PLAN.—The Secretary 
shall approve a State improvement plan if— 
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(A) such plan is submitted to the Secretary 
not later than 2 years after the date the 
State educational agency receives its first 
allotment under section 304(b); and 

(B) the Secretary determines, after consid- 
ering the peer reviewers' comments, that 
such plan— 

(i) reflects a widespread commitment with- 
in the State; and 

(ii) holds reasonable promise of helping all 
students. 

(3) DISAPPROVAL.—The Secretary shall not 
disapprove a State's plan, or any State appli- 
cation submitted under section 305, before of- 
fering the State— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such plan or 
application; and 

(B) à hearing. 

(К) AMENDMENTS TO PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency shall periodically review its State 
improvement plan and revise such plan, as 
appropriate, in accordance with the process 
described in subsection (b). 

(2 REVIEW.—The Secretary shall review 
any major amendment to a State improve- 
ment plan and shall not disapprove any such 
amendment before offering a State edu- 
cational agency— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such amend- 
ment; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(1) PREEXISTING STATE PLANS AND PAN- 
ELS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If a State has developed a 
comprehensive and systemic State improve- 
ment plan to help all students meet chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance stand- 
ards, or any component of such plan, that 
meets the intent and purposes of section 302, 
the Secretary shall approve such plan or 
component notwithstanding that such plan 
was not developed in accordance with sub- 
section (b), if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that such ap- 
proval would further the purposes of State 
systemic education improvement; and 

(B) such plan ensures broad-based input 
from various education, political, commu- 
nity, and other appropriate representatives. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—(A) If, before the date of 
enactment of this Act, a State has made sub- 
stantial progress in developing a plan that 
meets the intent and purposes of section 302, 
but was developed by a panel that does not 
meet the requirements of paragraphs (1) 
through (3) of subsection (b), the Secretary 
shall, at the request of the Governor and the 
State educational agency, treat such panel 
as meeting such requirements for all pur- 
poses of this title if the Secretary deter- 
mines that there has been substantial public 
and educator involvement in the develop- 
ment of such plan. 

(B) If a State has not developed a State im- 
provement plan but has an existing panel 
which such State would like to use for the 
purpose of developing such plan, then the 
Secretary shall, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor and the State educational agency. 
treat such panel as meeting the require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) through (3) of sub- 
section (b) for all purposes of this title if— 

(i) the Secretary determines that such ex- 
isting panel is serving à similar such pur- 
pose; and 

(ii) the composition of such existing panel 
would ensure broad-based input from various 
education, political, community, and other 
appropriate representatives. 

SEC. 307. SECRETARYS REVIEW OF APPLICA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—The Secretary shall ap- 

prove the State educational agency's initial 
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year application under section 305(b) if the 
Secretary determines that— 

(1) such application meets the require- 
ments of this title; and 

(2) there is a substantial likelihood that 
the State will be able to develop and imple- 
ment an education improvement plan that 
complies with section 306. 

(b) SECOND THROUGH FIFTH YEARS.—The 
Secretary shall approve the State edu- 
cational agency’s renewal application under 
section 305(сХ1) in the second through fifth 
years of participation only if— 

(1)(A) the Secretary has approved the State 
improvement plan under section 306(j); or 

(B) the Secretary determines that the 
State has made substantial progress in de- 
veloping its State improvement plan and 
will implement such plan not later than the 
end of the second year of participation; and 

(2) the application meets the other require- 
ments of this title. 

(c) PAYMENTS.—For any fiscal year for 
which a State has an approved application 
under this title, the Secretary shall provide 
an allotment to the State educational agen- 
ey in the amount determined under section 
304(b). 

SEC. 308. STATE USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—In the first year for which 
а State educational agency receives an allot- 
ment under this title, such agency— 

(1) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $200,000,000, shall use 
at least 75 percent of such allotted funds to 
award subgrants— 

(A) to local educational agencies for the 
development or implementation of local im- 
provement plans in accordance with section 
309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related serv- 
ices personnel preservice programs and for 
professional development activities consist- 
ent with the State improvement plan and in 
accordance with section 309(b); 

(2) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $100,000,000, but less 
than $200,000,000, shall use at least 50 percent 
of such allotted funds to award subgrants de- 
Scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1); 

(3) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
less than $100,000,000, may use such allotted 
funds to award subgrants described in sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1); and 

(4) shall use any such allotted funds not 
used in accordance with paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) to develop, revise, expand, or imple- 
ment a State improvement plan described in 
section 306. 

(b) SUCCEEDING YEARS.—Each State edu- 
cational agency that receives an allotment 
under this title for any year after the first 
year of participation shall— 

(1) use at least 85 percent of such allotment 
funds in each such year to make subgrants— 

(A) for the implementation of the State 
improvement plan and of local improvement 
plans in accordance with section 309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related serv- 
ices personnel preservice programs and for 
professional development activities that are 
consistent with the State improvement plan 
in accordance with section 309(b); and 

(2) shall use the remainder of such allotted 
funds for State activities designed to imple- 
ment the State improvement plan, such as— 

(A) supporting the development or adop- 
tion of challenging State content standards, 
challenging State student performance 
standards, comprehensive State opportunity- 
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to-learn standards, and assessment tools 
linked to the standards, including activities 
assisted— 

(i) through consortia of States; or 

(ii) with the assistance of the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council established under part B of title II; 

(B) supporting the implementation of high- 
performance management and organiza- 
tional strategies, such as site-based manage- 
ment, shared decisionmaking, or quality 
management principles, to promote effective 
implementation of such plan; 

(C) supporting the development and imple- 
mentation, at the local educational agency 
and school building level, of improved 
human resource development systems for re- 
cruiting, selecting, mentoring, supporting, 
evaluating and rewarding educators; 

(D) providing special attention to the 
needs of minority, disabled, and female stu- 
dents, including instructional programs and 
activities that encourage such students in el- 
ementary and secondary schools to aspire to 
enter and complete postsecondary education 
or training; 

(E) supporting innovative and proven 
methods of enhancing a teacher's ability to 
identify student learning needs, and moti- 
vating students to develop higher order 
thinking skills, discipline, and creative reso- 
lution methods, including significantly re- 
ducing class size and promoting instruction 
in chess; 

(F) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of performance-based ac- 
countability and incentive systems for 
Schools; 

(G) outreach to and training for parents, 
tribal officials, organizations serving young 
children, classroom teachers, related serv- 
ices personnel, and other educators, and the 
public, related to education improvement; 

(H) providing technical assistance and 
other services to increase the capacity of 
local educational agencies and schools to de- 
velop and implement systemic local im- 
provement plans, implement new assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
the State improvement plan developed in ac- 
cordance with section 306, and develop cur- 
ricula consistent with the challenging State 
content standards and challenging State stu- 
dent performance standards; 

(I promoting mechanisms for increasing 
public school choice, including information 
and referral programs which provide parents 
information on available choices and other 
initiatives to promote the establishment of 
innovative new public schools, including 
magnet schools and charter schools; 

(J) supporting activities relating to the 
planning of, start-up costs associated with, 
and evaluation of, projects under which local 
educational agencies or schools contract 
with private management organizations to 
reform a school; 

(K) supporting 
mentoring programs; and 

(L) collecting and analyzing data; and 

(M) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of school-based pro- 
grams that restore discipline and reduce vio- 
lence in schools and communities, such as 
community mobilization programs. 

(c) LIMIT ON ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs.—A 
State educational agency that receives an 
allotment under this title in any fiscal year 
shall use not more than 4 percent of such al- 
lotment in such year, or $100,000, whichever 
is greater, for administrative expenses, 
which administrative expenses shall not in- 
clude the expenses related to the activities 
of the panel established under section 
306(b)(1). 
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(d) SPECIAL RULE.—Any new public school 
established under this title— 

(1) shall be nonsectarian; 

(2) shall not be affiliated with a nonpublic 
sectarian school or religious institution; and 

(3) shall operate under the authority of a 
State educational agency ог local edu- 
cational agency. 

SEC. 309. SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL REFORM AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) SUBGRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency, through a competitive proc- 
ess, shall make subgrants to local edu- 
cational agencies to carry out the authorized 
activities described in paragraph (4). 

(B) Each subgrant described in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be for a project of sufficient 
duration and of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to carry out the purpose of this title 
effectively. 

(2) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive a 
subgrant under this subsection shall submit 
an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

(A) is developed by a broad-based panel, ap- 
pointed by the local educational agency, 
that is representative of the diversity of the 
students and community to be served with 
regard to race, language, ethnicity, gender, 
disability and socioeconomic characteristics, 
and includes teachers, related services per- 
sonnel, secondary school students, parents, 
school administrators, business representa- 
tives, early childhood educators, representa- 
tives of community-based organizations, and 
others, as appropriate, and is approved by 
the local educational agency, including any 
modifications the local educational agency 
deems appropriate; 

(B) includes, in the application submitted 
for the second year of participation, a com- 
prehensive local improvement plan for 
school district-wide education improvement, 
directed at enabling all students to meet 
high academic standards, including specific 
goals and benchmarks, and includes a strat- 
egy for— 

(i) ensuring that all students have a fair 
opportunity to learn; 

(ii) improving teaching and learning; 

(iii) improving governance and manage- 
ment; 

(iv) generating and maintaining parental 
and community involvement; and 

(v) expanding improvements throughout 
the local educational agency; 

(C) describes how the local educational 
agency will encourage and assist schools to 
develop and implement comprehensive 
school improvement plans that focus on 
helping all students meet high academic 
standards and that address each element of 
the local educational agency’s local improve- 
ment plan described in subparagraph (B); 

(D) describes how the local educational 
agency will implement specific programs 
aimed at ensuring improvements in school 
readiness and the ability of students to learn 
effectively at all grade levels by identifying 
the most pressing needs facing students and 
their families with regard to social services, 
health care, nutrition, and child care, and 
entering into partnerships with public and 
private nonprofit agencies to increase the 
&ccess of students and families to coordi- 
nated nonsectarian services in a school set- 
ting or at a nearby site; 

(E) describes how the subgrant funds will 
be used by the local educational agency, and 
the procedures to be used to make funds 
available to schools in accordance with para- 
graph (4)(A); 
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(F) identifies, with an explanation, any 
State or Federal requirements that the local 
educational agency believes impede edu- 
cational improvement and that such agency 
requests be waived in accordance with sec- 
tion 311, which requests shall promptly be 
transmitted to the Secretary by the State 
educational agency; and 

(G) contains such other information as the 
State educational agency may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(3) MONITORING.—The panel described in 
paragraph (2)(A), after approval of the local 
educational agency's application by the 
State educational agency, shall be informed 
of progress on such plan by the local edu- 
cational agency, and the local educational 
agency shall monitor the implementation 
and effectiveness of the local improvement 
plan in close consultation with teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, principals, adminis- 
trators, and parents from schools receiving 
funds under this title, as well as assure that 
implementation of the local improvement 
plan does not result in a significant increase 
in paperwork for teachers. The panel shall 
review such plan and based on the progress 
described in the preceding sentence, deter- 
mine if revisions to the local improvement 
plan should be recommended to the local 
educational agency. The panel shall periodi- 
cally report such determination to the pub- 
lic. 

(4) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A local edu- 
cational agency that receives a subgrant 
under this subsection— 

(A) in the first year such agency receives 
the subgrant shall use— 

(i) not more than 25 percent of the 
subgrant funds to develop a local improve- 
ment plan or for any local educational agen- 
cy activities approved by the State edu- 
cational agency that are reasonably related 
to carrying out the State or local improve- 
ment plans, including the establishment of 
innovative new public schools; and 

(ii) not less than 75 percent of the subgrant 
funds to support individual school improve- 
ment initiatives related to providing all stu- 
dents in the school the opportunity to meet 
high academic standards; and 

(B) in subsequent years, shall use the 
subgrant funds for any activities approved 
by the State educational agency that are 
reasonably related to carrying out the State 
or local improvement plans (including the 
establishment of innovative new public 
schools), except that at least 85 percent of 
such funds shall be made available to indi- 
vidual schools to develop and implement 
comprehensive school improvement plans de- 
signed to help all students meet high aca- 
demic standards. 

(b) SUBGRANTS FOR PRESERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency, through a competitive, peer 
review process, shall make subgrants to a 
local educational agency, or a consortium 
consisting of local educational agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, or nonprofit 
education organizations, or any combination 
thereof, in order to— 

(i) improve preservice teacher and related 
services personnel education programs in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; 
and 

(ii) support continuing, sustained profes- 
sional development activities for educators 
in aecordance with the State improvement 
plan. 

(B) Each State educational agency award- 
ing subgrants under subparagraph (A) shall 
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give priority to awarding such subgrants 
to— 


(i) & local educational agency or consor- 
tium serving à greater number or percentage 
of disadvantaged students than the statewide 
average of such number or percentage; or 

(ii) a consortium that has a demonstrated 
record of working with school districts, such 
as a consortium that— 

(I) prepares and screens teacher interns in 
professional development school sites; 

(ID focuses on upgrading teachers' knowl- 
edge of content areas; or 

(III) targets preparation and continued 
professional development of teachers of stu- 
dents with limited-English proficiency and 
students with disabilities. 

(C) In order to be eligible to receive a 
subgrant described in subparagraph (A), a 
consortium shall include at least 1 local edu- 
cational agency. 

(2) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency or consortium that desires to receive 
а subgrant under this subsection shall sub- 
mit an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

(A) describes how the local educational 
agency or consortium will use the subgrant 
to improve teacher preservice and school ad- 
ministrator education programs or to imple- 
ment educator and related services personnel 
professional development activities in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; 

(B) identifies the criteria to be used by the 
local educational agency or consortium to 
judge improvements in preservice education 
or the effects of professional development ac- 
tivities in accordance with the State im- 
provement plan; and 

(C) contains any other information that 
the State educational agency determines is 
appropriate. 

(3) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A recipient of 
а subgrant under this subsection shall use 
the subgrant funds for activities support- 
ing— 

(A) the improvement of preservice teacher 
education and school administrator pro- 
grams so that such programs equip educators 
with the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise necessary for preparing all students 
to meet challenging standards; or 

(B) the development and implementation 
of new and improved forms of continuing and 
sustained professional development opportu- 
nities for teachers, related services person- 
nel, principals, and other educators at the 
school or school district level that equip 
such individuals with such expertise, and 
with other knowledge and skills necessary 
for leading and participating in continuous 
education improvement. 

(c) SPECIAL AWARD RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency shall award at least 65 per- 
cent of subgrant funds under subsection (a) 
in each fiscal year to local educational agen- 
cies that have a greater percentage or num- 
ber of disadvantaged children than the state- 
wide average percentage or number for all 
local educational agencies in the State. 

(B) At least 50 percent of the subgrant 
funds made available by a local educational 
agency to individual schools under sub- 
section (a) in any fiscal year shall be made 
available to schools with a special need for 
assistance, as indicated by a high number or 
percentage of students from low-income fam- 
ilies, low student achievement, or other 
similar criteria developed by the local edu- 
cational agency. 

(2) WAIVER.—The State educational agency 
may waive the requirement of paragraph 
(1)(A) if such agency does not receive a suffi- 
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cient number of applications from local edu- 

cational agencies in the State to enable the 

State educational agency to comply with 

such requirement. 

SEC. 310. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING. 


Proportionate to the number of children in 
a State or in a local educational agency who 
are enrolled in private elementary or second- 
ary schools— 

(1) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title to develop goals, challenging State con- 
tent standards or challenging State student 
performance standards, curricular materials, 
and assessments or systems of assessments 
shall, upon request, make information relat- 
ed to such goals, standards, materials, and 
assessments or systems available to private 
schools; and 

(2) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title for teacher and administrator training 
shall provide in the State improvement plan 
described in section 306 for the training of 
teachers and administrators in private 
schools located in the geographical area 
served by such agency. 

SEC. 311. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) WAIVER AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary may waive any 
statutory or regulatory requirement applica- 
ble to any program or Act described in sub- 
section (b) for a State educational agency, 
local educational agency, or school, if— 

(A) and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary determines that such requirement im- 
pedes the ability of the State, or of a local 
educational agency or school in the State, to 
carry out the State or local improvement 
plan; 

(B) the State educational agency has 
waived, or agrees to waive, similar require- 
ments of State law; 

(C) in the case of a statewide waiver, the 
State educational agency— 

(i) provides all local educational agencies 
in the State with notice and an opportunity 
to comment on the State educational agen- 
cy’s proposal to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) submits the local educational agencies’ 
comments to the Secretary; and 

(D) in the case of a local educational agen- 
cy waiver, the local educational agency pro- 
vides parents, community groups, and advo- 
cacy or civil rights groups with the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the proposed waiver. 

(2) APPLICATION.—(A)(i) To request a waiv- 
er, a local educational agency or school that 
receives funds under this Act, or а local edu- 
cational agency or school that does not re- 
ceive funds under this Act but is undertak- 
ing school reform efforts and has an edu- 
cation reform plan approved by the State, 
shall transmit an application for a waiver 
under this section to the State educational 
agency. The State educational agency then 
shall submit approved applications for a 
waiver under this section to the Secretary. 

(ii) A State educational agency requesting 
a waiver under this section shall submit an 
application for such waiver to the Secretary. 

(B) Each application submitted to the Sec- 
retary under subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of the request for a waiver 
and how progress for achieving such out- 
comes will be measured; 

(if) identify each Federal program to be in- 
volved in the request for a waiver and each 
Federal statutory or regulatory requirement 
to be waived; 
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(iii) describe each State and local require- 
ment that will be waived; and 

(iv) demonstrate that the State has made a 
commitment to waive related requirements 
pertaining to the State educational agency, 
local educational agency or school. 

(3) TIMELINESS.—The Secretary shall act 
promptly on a waiver request and shall pro- 
vide a written statement of the reasons for 
granting or denying such request. 

(4) DURATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each waiver under this 
section may be for a period not to exceed 5 
years. 4 

(В) EXTENSION.—The Secretary may extend 
the period described in subparagraph (A) if 
the Secretary determines that the waiver 
has been effective in enabling the State or 
affected local educational agencies to carry 
out their reform plans. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The statutory or 
regulatory requirements subject to the waiv- 
er authority of this section are any such re- 
quirements under the following programs or 
Acts: 

(1) Chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, includ- 
ing Even Start. 

(2) Part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

(3) The Dwight D. Eisenhower Mathematics 
and Science Education Act. 

(4) The Emergency Immigrant Education 
Act of 1984, 

(5) The Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986. 

(6) The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act. 

(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may not waive any statutory or regu- 
latory requirement of the programs or Acts 
described in subsection (b)— 

(1) relating to— 

(A) maintenance of effort; 

(B) comparability of services; 

(C) the equitable participation of students 
and professional staff in private schools; 

(D) parental participation and involve- 
ment; and 

(E) the distribution of funds to States or to 
local educational agencies; and 

(2) unless the underlying purposes of the 
statutory requirements of each program or 
Act for which a waiver is granted continue 
to be met to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall periodically review the perform- 
ance of any State, local educational agency, 
or school for which the Secretary has grant- 
ed a waiver and shall terminate the waiver if 
the Secretary determines that the perform- 
ance of the State, the local educational 
agency, or the school in the area affected by 
the waiver has been inadequate to justify a 
continuation of the waiver. 

(е) FLEXIBILITY DEMONSTRATION.— 

(1) SHORT TITLE.—This subsection may be 
cited as the Education Flexibility Partner- 
ship Demonstration Act". 

(2) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall carry 
out an education flexibility demonstration 
program under which the Secretary author- 
izes not more than 6 eligible States to waive 
any statutory or regulatory requirement ap- 
plicable to any program or Act described in 
subsection (b), other than requirements de- 
Scribed in subsection (c), for such eligible 
State or any local educational agency or 
School within such State. 

(B) AWARD RULE.—In carrying out subpara- 
graph (A), the Secretary shall select for par- 
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ticipation in the demonstration program de- 
Scribed in subparagraph (A) three eligible 
States that each have a population of 
3,500,000 or greater and three eligible States 
that each have a population of less than 
3,500,000, determined in accordance with the 
most recent decennial census of the popu- 
lation performed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

(C) DESIGNATION.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) shall be known 
as an ‘‘Ed-F lex Partnership State“. 

(3) ELIGIBLE STATE.—For the purpose of 
this subsection the term “eligible State" 
means a State that— 

(A) has developed a State improvement 
plan under section 306 that is approved by 
the Secretary; and 

(B) waives State statutory or regulatory 
requirements relating to education while 
holding local educational agencies or schools 
within the State that are affected by such 
waivers accountable for the performance of 
the students who are affected by such waiv- 
ers. 

(4) STATE APPLICATION.—(A) Each eligible 
State desiring to participate in the edu- 
cation flexibility demonstration program 
under this subsection shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall demonstrate that the 
eligible State has adopted an educational 
flexibility plan for such State that in- 
cludes— 

(i) a description of the process the eligible 
State will use to evaluate applications from 
local educational agencies or schools re- 
questing waivers of— 

(I) Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A); and 

(II) State statutory or regulatory require- 
ments relating to education; and 

(ii) a detailed description of the State stat- 
utory and regulatory requirements relating 
to education that the eligible State will 
waive. 

(B) The Secretary may approve an applica- 
tion described in subparagraph (A) only if 
the Secretary determines that such applica- 
tion demonstrates substantial promise of as- 
sisting the eligible State and affected local 
educational agencies and schools within such 
State in carrying out comprehensive edu- 
cational reform and otherwise meeting the 
purposes of this Act, after considering— 

(i) the comprehensiveness and quality of 
the educational flexibility plan described in 
subparagraph (A); 

(ii) the ability of such plan to ensure ac- 
countability for the activities and goals de- 
Scribed in such plan; 

(iii) the significance of the State statutory 
or regulatory requirements relating to edu- 
cation that will be waived; and 

(iv) the quality of the eligible State's proc- 
ess for approving applications for waivers of 
Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A) and for 
monitoring and evaluating the results of 
such waivers. 

(5) LOCAL APPLICATION.—(A) Each local 
educational agency or school requesting a 
waiver of a Federal statutory or regulatory 
requirement described in paragraph (2ХА) 
and any relevant State statutory or regu- 
latory requirement from an eligible State 
shall submit an application to such State at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as such State may reason- 
ably require. Each such application shall— 
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(i) indicate each Federal program affected 
and the statutory or regulatory requirement 
that will be waived; 

(ii) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of waiving each such re- 
quirement; 

(iii) describe for each school year specific, 
measurable, educational goals for each local 
educational agency or school affected by the 
proposed waiver; and 5 

(iv) explain why the waiver will assist the 
local educational agency or school in reach- 
ing such goals. 

(B) An eligible State shall evaluate an ap- 
plication submitted under subparagraph (A) 
in accordance with the State's educational 
flexibility plan described in paragraph (4)(А). 

(C) An eligible State shall not approve an 
application for a waiver under this para- 
graph unless— 

(i) the local educational agency or school 
requesting such waiver has developed a local 
reform plan that is applicable to such agency 
or school, respectively; and 

(ii) the waiver of Federal statutory or reg- 
ulatory requirements described in paragraph 
(2XA) will assist the local educational agen- 
cy or school in reaching its educational 
goals. 

(6) MONITORING.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program 
under this subsection shall annually monitor 
the activities of local educational agencies 
and schools receiving waivers under this sub- 
section and shall submit an annual report re- 
garding such monitoring to the Secretary. 

(T) DURATION OF FEDERAL WAIVERS.—(A) 
The Secretary shall not approve the applica- 
tion of an eligible State under paragraph (4) 
for a period exceeding 5 years, except that 
the Secretary may extend such period if the 
Secretary determines that the eligible 
State's authority to grant waivers has been 
effective in enabling such State or affected 
local educational agencies or schools to 
carry out their local reform plans. 

(B) The Secretary shall periodically review 
the performance of any eligible State grant- 
ing waivers of Federal statutory or regu- 
latory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) and shall terminate such State's au- 
thority to grant such waivers if the Sec- 
retary determines, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that such State's per- 
formance has been inadequate to justify con- 
tinuation of such authority. 

(f) RESULTS-ORIENTED ACCOUNTABILITY.—In 
deciding whether to extend a request for a 
waiver under this section the Secretary shall 
review the progress of the State educational 
agency, local educational agency or school 
receiving a waiver to determine if such agen- 
cy or school has made progress toward 
achieving the outcomes described in the ap- 
plication submitted pursuant to subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(i). 

SEC. 312. PROGRESS REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.— 
Each State educational agency that receives 
an allotment under this title shall annually 
report to the Secretary— 

(1) on the State’s progress in meeting the 
State's goals and plans; 

(2) on the State's proposed activities for 
the succeeding year; and 

(3) in summary form, on the progress of 
local educational agencies in meeting local 
goals and plans. 

(b) SECRETARY'S REPORTS TO CONGRESS.— 
By April 30, 1996, and every 2 years there- 
after, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate describing— 
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(1) the activities assisted under, and out- 
comes of, grants or contracts under para- 
graph (2) of section 313(b), including— 

(A) a description of the purpose, uses, and 
technical merit of assessments evaluated 
with funds awarded under such paragraph; 
and 

(В) an analysis of the impact of such as- 
sessments on the performance of students, 
particularly students of different racial, gen- 
der, ethnic, or language groups and individ- 
uals with disabilities; 

(2) the activities assisted under, and out- 
comes of, allotments under this title; and 

(3) the effect of waivers granted under вес- 
tion 311, including— 

(A) a listing of all State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies and schools 
seeking and receiving waivers; 

(B) a summary of the State and Federal 
statutory or regulatory requirements that 
have been waived, including the number of 
waivers sought and granted under each such 
statutory or regulatory requirement; 

(C) a summary of waivers that have been 
terminated, including a rationale for the ter- 
minations; and 

(D) recommendations to the Congress re- 
garding changes in statutory or regulatory 
requirements, particularly those actions 
that should be taken to overcome Federal 
statutory or regulatory impediments to edu- 
cation reform. 

(c) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) From the 
national leadership funds reserved in section 
304(a)( 2 (A), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to, and enter into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, State edu- 
cational agencies and other public and pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions to provide technical assistance to 
State and local educational agencies to as- 
sist such agencies in achieving a greater de- 
gree of equity in the distribution of financial 
resources for education among local edu- 
cational agencies in the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support 
technical assistance activities, such as— 

(i) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nícal assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; 
and 

(iii) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of school finance equalization. 

(2) DATA.—Each State educational agency 
or local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(3) MopELS.—The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of the school finance systems of such 
States. 

SEC. 313. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INTEGRA- 
TION OF STANDARDS.—From funds reserved in 
each fiscal year under section 304(a)(2)(A), 
the Secretary may, directly or through 
grants or contracts— 

(1) provide technical assistance to States, 
local educational agencies, and tribal agen- 
cies developing or implementing school im- 
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provement plans, in a manner that ensures 
that such assistance is broadly available; or 

(2) support model projects to integrate 
multiple content standards, if— 

(A) such standards are certified by the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council and approved by the National 
Goals Panel for different subject areas, in 
order to provide balanced and coherent in- 
structional programs for all students; and 

(B) such projects are appropriate for a wide 
range of diverse circumstances, localities 
(including both urban and rural commu- 
nities), and populations. 

(b) INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS; ASSESSMENT; 
EVALUATION.—From not more than 50 per- 
cent of the funds reserved in each fiscal year 
under section 304(4)(2«A), the Secretary, di- 
rectly or through grants or contracts, shall— 

(1) provide urban and rural local edu- 
cational agencies, schools, or consortia 
thereof, with assistance for innovative or ex- 
perimental programs in systemic education 
reform that are not being undertaken 
through grants provided under section 309(a), 
giving special consideration or priority to 
local educational agencies, schools, or con- 
sortia thereof that serve large numbers or 
concentrations of economically disadvan- 
taged students, including students of lim- 
ited-English proficiency; or 

(2) provide a State or local educational 
agency, nonprofit organization or consor- 
tium thereof with assistance to help defray 
the cost of developing, field testing and eval- 
uating an assessment or system of assess- 
ments with a priority on grants or contracts 
for limited-English proficiency students or 
students with disabilities, if— 

(A) such assessment or system— 

(1) 1s to be used for some or all of the pur- 
poses described in section 213(e)(1)(B); and 

(ii) is aligned to State content standards 
certifled by the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council; and 

(B) such agency, organization or consor- 
tium— 

(i) examines the validity, reliability, and 
fairness of such assessment or system, for 


(the particular purposes for which such as- 


sessment or system was developed; and 

(ii) devotes special attention to how such 
assessment or system treats all students, es- 
pecially with regard to the race, gender, eth- 
nicity, disability and language proficiency of 
such students. 

(c) DATA AND DISSEMINATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1) gather data on, conduct research on, 
and evaluate systemic education improve- 
ment, including the programs authorized by 
this title; and 

(2) disseminate research findings and other 
information on outstanding examples of sys- 
temic education improvement in States and 
local communities through existing dissemi- 
nation systems within the Department of 
Education, including through publications, 
electronic and telecommunications medi- 
ums, conferences, and other means. 

SEC. 314. ASSISTANCE TO THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND TO THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a) OUTLYING AREAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds reserved for the 
outlying areas in each fiscal year under sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(A) shall be made available to, 
and expended by, such areas, under such con- 
ditions and in such manner as the Secretary 
determines will best meet the purposes of 
this title. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF PUBLIC LAW 95-134.— 
The provisions of Public Law 95-134, permit- 
ting the consolidation of grants to the Insu- 
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lar Areas, shall not apply to funds received 
by such areas under this title. 

(b) SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.—The funds 
reserved by the Secretary for the Secretary 
of the Interior under section 304(a)(1)(B) 
shall be made available to the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior containing such terms and assur- 
ances, consistent with this title, as the Sec- 
retary determines will best achieve the pur- 
pose of this title. 

(c) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— The Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretary of Defense 
to ensure that, to the extent practicable, the 
purposes of this title are applied to the De- 
partment of Defense schools. 

SEC. 315. CLARIFICATION REGARDING STATE 
STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, standards, assessments, and sys- 
tems of assessments described in a State im- 
provement plan submitted in accordance 
with section 306 shall not be required to be 
certified by the Council. 

SEC. 316. STATE PLANNING FOR IMPROVING STU- 

DENT ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH IN- 
TEGRATION OF TECHNOLOGY INTO 
THE CURRICULUM. 


(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist each State to plan effectively 
for improved student learning in all schools 
through the use of technology as an integral 
part of the State improvement plan de- 
scribed in section 306. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) AuTHORITY.—The Secretary shall award 
grants in accordance with allocations under 
paragraph (2) to each State educational 
agency that, as part of its application under 
section 305, requests a grant to develop (or 
continue the development of), and submits as 
part of the State improvement plan de- 
scribed in section 306, a systemic statewide 
plan to increase the use of state-of-the-art 
technologies that enhance elementary and 
secondary student learning and staff devel- 
opment in support of the National Education 
Goals and challenging standards. 

(2) FORMULA.—From the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) in each fiscal year, each State 
educational agency with an application ap- 
proved under section 305 shall receive a grant 
under paragraph (1) in such year in an 
amount determined on the same basis as al- 
lotments are made to State educational 
agencies under subsections (b) and (o) of sec- 
tion 304 for such year, except that each such 
State shall receive at least 1% percent of the 
amount appropriated pursuant to such au- 
thority or $75,000, whichever is greater. 

(3) DURATION.—A State educational agency 
may receive assistance under this section for 
not more than 2 fiscal years. 

(c) PLAN OBJECTIVES.—Each State edu- 
cational agency shall use funds received 
under this section to develop and, if the Sec- 
retary has approved the systemic statewide 
plan, to implement such plan. Such plan 
shall have as its objectives— 

(1 the promotion of higher student 
achievement through the use of technology 
in education; 

(2) the participation of all schools and 
school districts in the State, especially those 
Schools and districts with a high percentage 
of disadvantaged students; 

(3) the development and implementation of 
a cost-effective, high-speed, statewide, inter- 
operable,  wide-area-communication edu- 
cational technology support system for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools within the 
State, particularly for such schools in rural 
areas; and 
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(4) the promotion of shared usage of equip- 
ment, facilities, and other technology re- 
sources by adult learners during after-school 
hours. 

(d) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—At a minimum, 
each systemic statewide plan shall— 

(1) be developed by a task force that— 

(A) includes among its members experts in 
the educational use of technology and rep- 
resentatives of the State panel described in 
section 306(b); and 

(B) ensures that such plan is integrated 
into the State improvement plan described 
in section 306; 

(2) be developed in collaboration with the 
Governor, representatives of the State legis- 
lature, the State board of education, institu- 
tions of higher education, appropriate State 
agencies, local educational agencies, public 
and private telecommunication entities, par- 
ents, public and school libraries, students, 
adult literacy providers, and leaders in the 
field of technology, through a process of 
statewide grassroots outreach to local edu- 
cational agencies and schools in the State; 

(3) identify and describe the requirements 
for introducing state-of-the-art technologies 
into the classroom and school library in 
order to enhance educational curricula, іп- 
cluding the installation and ongoing mainte- 
nance of basic connections, hardware and the 
necessary support materials; 

(4) describe how the application of ad- 
vanced technologies in the schools will en- 
hance student learning, provide greater ac- 
cess to individualized instruction, promote 
the strategies described in section 306(d), and 
help make progress toward the achievement 
of the National Education Goals; 

(5) describe how the ongoing training of 
educational personnel will be provided; 

(6) describe the resources necessary, and 
procedures, for providing ongoing technical 
assistance to carry out such plan; 

(7) provide for the dissemination on a 
statewide basis of exemplary programs and 
practices relating to the use of technology in 
education; 

(8) establish a funding estimate (including 
a statement of likely funding sources) and a 
schedule for the development and implemen- 
tation of such plan; 

(9) describe how the State educational 
agency will assess the impact of implement- 
ing such plan on student achievement and 
aggregate achievement for schools; 

(10) describe how the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies in the 
State will coordinate and cooperate with 
business and industry, and with public and 
private telecommunications entities; 

(11) describe how the State educational 
agency will promote the purchase of equip- 
ment by local educational agencies that, 
when placed in schools, will meet the highest 
possible level of interoperability and open 
system design; 

(12) describe how the State educational 
agency will consider using existing tele- 
communications infrastructure and tech- 
nology resources; 

(13) describe how the State educational 
agency will apply the uses of technology to 
meet the needs of children from low-income 
families; and 

(14) describe the process through which 
such plan will be reviewed and updated peri- 
odically. 

(e) REPORTS.—Each State educational 
agency receiving a grant under this section 
shall submit a report to the Secretary within 
1 year of the date such agency submits to the 
Secretary its systemic statewide plan under 
this section. Such report shall— 
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(1) describe the State's progress toward im- 
plementation of the provisions of such plan; 

(2) describe any revisions to the State's 
long-range plans for technology; 

(3) describe the extent to which resources 
provided pursuant to such plan are distrib- 
uted.among schools to promote the strate- 
gies described in section 306(d); and 

(4) include any other information the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 

(f AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1995, to 
carry out this section. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 401. PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 

Except as provided in section 310, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the use of funds under title III of this Act to 
directly or indirectly benefit any school 
other than a public school. 

SEC. 402, CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in thís Act shall be construed— 

(1) to supersede the provisions of section 
103 of the Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act; 

(2) to require the teaching of values or the 
establishment of school-based clinics as a 
condition of receiving funds under this Act; 

(3) to mandate limitations or class size for 
& State, local educational agency or school; 

(4) to mandate a Federal teacher certifi- 
cation system for a State, local educational 
agency or school; 

(5) to mandate teacher instructional prac- 
tices for a State, local educational agency or 
school; 

(6) to mandate equalized spending per pupil 
for a State, local educational agency or 
school; 

(T) to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency or school; 

(8) to mandate curriculum content for а 
State, local educational agency or school; 
and 

(9) to mandate any curriculum framework, 
instructional material, examination, assess- 
ment or system of assessments for private, 
religious, or home schools. 

SEC. 403. KALID ABDUL MOHAMMED. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
speech made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Moham- 
med at Kean College on November 29, 1993, 
was false, anti-Semitic, racist, divisive, re- 
pugnant and a disservice to all Americans 
and is therefore condemned. 

SEC. 404. PROHIBITION ON FEDERAL MANDATES, 
DIRECTION, AND CONTROL. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize an officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government to mandate, direct, or con- 
trol a State, local educational agency, or 
School's curriculum, program of instruction, 
or allocation of State or local resources or 
mandate a State or any subdivision thereof 
to spend any funds or incur any costs not 
paid for under this Act. 

SEC. 405. SCHOOL PRAYER. 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any 
State or local educational agency which has 
& policy of denying, or which effectively pre- 
vents participation in, constitutionality pro- 
tected prayer in public schools by individ- 
uals on a voluntary basis. Neither the United 
States nor any State nor any local edu- 
cational agency shall require any person to 
participate in prayer or influence the form 
or content of any constitutionality protected 
prayer in such public schools. 
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SEC. 406. DAILY SILENCE FOR STUDENTS. 

It is the sense of the Senate that local edu- 
cational agencies should encourage a brief 
period of daily silence for students for the 
purpose of contemplating their aspirations; 
for considering what they hope and plan to 
accomplish that day; for considering how 
their own actions of that day will effect 
themselves and others around them, includ- 
ing their schoolmates, friends and families; 
for drawing strength from whatever per- 
sonal, moral or religious beliefs or positive 
values they hold; and for such other intro- 
spection and reflection as will help them de- 
velop and prepare them for achieving the 
goals of this Act. 

SEC. 407. FUNDING FOR THE INDIVIDUALS WITH 
DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT. 

(a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act was established with the commit- 
ment of forty percent Federal funding but 
currently receives only eight percent Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2) this funding shortfall is particularly 
burdensome to school districts and schools 
in low-income areas which serve higher than 
average proportions of students with disabil- 
ities and have fewer local resources to con- 
tribute; and 

(3) it would cost the Federal Government 
approximately $10,000,000,000 each year to 
fully fund the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that the 
Federal Government should provide States 
and communities with adequate resources 
under the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act as soon as reasonably possible, 
through the reallocation of funds within the 
current budget monetary constraints. 

SEC. 408. NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING STANDARDS. 

Section 551 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1107) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by 
striking the Federal share оГ”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) of subsection (e)(1), 
by striking share of the cost of the activi- 
ties of the Board is" and inserting contribu- 
tions described іп subsection (f) аге”; and 

(3) by amending subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

"(0 MATCHING FUNDS REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance under this sub- 
part to the Board unless the Board agrees to 
expend non-Federal contributions equal to $1 
for every $1 of the Federal funds provided 
pursuant to such financial assistance. 

“(2) NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
non-Federal contributions described in para- 
graph (1)— 

“(А) may include all non-Federal funds 
raised by the Board on or after January 1, 
1987; and 

(B) may be used for outreach, implemen- 
tation, administration, operation, and other 
costs associated with the development and 
implementation of national teacher assess- 
ment and certification procedures under this 
subpart."’. 

SEC. 409. FORGIVENESS OF CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
1401 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 or any other provision of 
law— 

(1) the allocation of funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1993 under the Department of 
Education Appropriations Act, 1993, to 
Colfax County, New Mexico under section 
1005 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and any other allocations 
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or grants for such fiscal year resulting from 
such allocation to such county under any 
program administered by the Secretary of 
Education, shall be deemed to be authorized 
by law; and 

(2) in any program for which allocations 
are based on fiscal year 1993 allocations 
under section 1005 of such Act, the fiscal 
year 1993 allocations under such section 
deemed to be authorized by law in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) shall be used. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a)(1) of 
this section, in carrying out section 1403(a) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 for fiscal year 1994, the amount 
allocated to Colfax County, New Mexico 
under section 1005 of such Act for fiscal year 
1993 shall be deemed to be the amount that 
the Secretary determines would have been 
allocated under such section 1005 had the 
correct data been used for fiscal year 1993. 
БЕС. 410. STUDY OF GOALS 2000 AND STUDENTS 

WITH DISABILITIES. 

(a) STUDY REQUIRED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Education shall make appro- 
priate arrangements with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to conduct à comprehensive 
study of the inclusion of children with dis- 
abilities in GOALS 2000 school reform activi- 
ties. 

(2) DEFINITION,—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term "children with disabilities” 
has the same meaning given such in the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act. 

(b) STUDY COMPONENTS.—The study con- 
ducted under subsection (a) shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the National Education 
Goals and objectives, curriculum reforms, 
Standards, and other programs and activities 
intended to achieve those goals; 

(2) а review of the adequacy of assessments 
and measures used to gauge progress towards 
meeting National Education Goals and any 
national and State standards, and an exam- 
ination of other methods or accommodations 
necessary or desirable to collect data on the 
educational progress of children with disabil- 
ities, and the costs of such methods and ac- 
commodations; 

(3) an examination of what incentives or 
assistance might be provided to States to de- 
velop improvement plans that adequately 
address the needs of children with disabil- 
ities; 

(4) the relation of Goals 2000 to other Fed- 
eral laws governing or affecting the edu- 
cation of children with disabilities; and 

(5) such other issues as the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences considers appropriate. 

(c) STUDY PANEL MEMBERSHIP.—Any panel 
constituted in furtherance of the study to be 
conducted under subsection (a) shall include 
consumer representatives. 

(d) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS,—The 
Secretary of Education shall request the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to submit an in- 
terim report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress not later 
than 12 months, and a final report not later 
than 24 months, from the date of the comple- 
tion of procurement relating to the study. 

(e) FUNDING.—From such accounts as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, the Secretary 
shall make available $600,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal year 1995, to carry out this section. 
Amounts made available under this sub- 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SEC. 411. MENTORING, PEER COUNSELING AND 
PEER TUTORING. 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Con- 
gress finds that— 
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(1) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs provide role models for chil- 
dren and build self-esteem; 

(2) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs promote learning and help 
students attain the necessary skills they 
need to excel academically; 

(3) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs provide healthy and safe 
alternatives to involvement in drugs, gangs 
or other violent activities; and 

(4) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs promote school, commu- 
nity and parental involvement in the liveli- 
hood and well-being of our children. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—Therefore, it 
is the Sense of the Congress that Federal 
education programs that provide assistance 
to elementary and secondary education stu- 
dents should include authorizations for es- 
tablishing mentoring, peer counseling and 
peer tutoring programs. 

SEC. 412. CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STAND- 


It is the sense of the Senate that because 
high academic standards are the key to ex- 
cellence for all students and a focus on re- 
sults is an important direction for education 
reform, it is the sense of the Senate that 
States should develop their own content and 
performance standards in academic subject 
areas as an essential part of their State re- 
form plan. 

SEC. 413. STATE-SPONSORED HIGHER EDU- 
CATION TRUST FUND SAVINGS PLAN. 

It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) individuals should be encouraged to 
save to meet the higher education costs of 
their children; 

(2) an effective way to encourage those sav- 
ings is through State-sponsored higher edu- 
cation trust fund savings plans; and 

(3) an effective way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist such plans is to amend the 
Federal tax laws to provide that— 

(A) no tax is imposed on the earnings on 
contributions to the plans if the earnings are 
used for higher education costs, 

(B) State organizations sponsoring the 
plans are exempt from Federal taxation, and 

(C) any charitable gift to the plans are tax- 
deductible and are distributed to recipients 
on a pro rata basis. 

SEC. 414. AMENDMENTS TO SUMMER YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM DESIGN.— 

(1) ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT AUTHORIZED,— 
Paragraph (1) of section 253(a) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act is amended by in- 
serting academic enrichment” after reme- 
dial education.“. 

(2) REQUIRED SERVICES AND DESIGN.— 

(A) Subsection (c) of such section 253 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs: 

(3) BASIC EDUCATION AND PREEMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING.—The programs under this part 
shall provide, either directly or through ar- 
rangements with other programs, each of the 
following services to a participant where the 
assessment and the service strategy indicate 
such services are appropriate: 

“(А) Basic and Remedial Education. 

“(В) Preemployment and Work Maturity 
Skills Training. 

*(4) INTEGRATION OF WORK AND LEARNING.— 

“(А) WORK EXPERIENCE.—Work experience 
provided under this part, to the extent fea- 
sible, shall include contextual learning op- 
portunities which integrate the development 
of general competencies with the develop- 
ment of academic skills. 

((B) CLASSROOM TRAINING.—Classroom 
training provided under this part shall, to 
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the extent feasible, include opportunities to 
apply knowledge and skills relating to aca- 
demic subjects to the world of work.“ 

(B) Section 253 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

(e) EDUCATIONAL LINKAGES.—In conduct- 
ing the program assisted under this part, 
service delivery areas shall establish link- 
ages with the appropriate educational agen- 
cies responsible for service to participants. 
Such linkages shall include arrangements to 
ensure that there is a regular exchange of in- 
formation relating to the progress, problems 
and needs of participants, including the re- 
sults of assessments of the skill levels of par- 
ticipants."''. 

(C) Section 254 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

"(c) PROHIBITION ON PRIVATE ACTIONS.— 
Nothing in this part shall be construed to es- 
tablish a right for a participant to bring an 
action to obtain services described in the as- 
sessment or service strategy developed under 
section 253(c).". 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO YEAR ROUND 
PROGRAM.—Section 256 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act is amended by striking 10 
percent“ and inserting 20 percent“. 

SEC. 415. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT CON- 
TROL OF EDUCATION. 

(a) FINDINGS.— 

(1) Congress is interested in promoting 
State and local government reform efforts in 
education; 

(2) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress found 
that education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation; 

(3) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress found 
that in our Federal system the responsibility 
for education is reserved respectively to the 
States and the local school systems and 
other instrumentalities of the States; 

(4) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress de- 
clared the purpose of the Department of Edu- 
cation was to supplement and complement 
the efforts of States, the local school sys- 
tems, and other instrumentalities of the 
States, the private sector, public and private 
educational institutions, public and private 
nonprofit educational research institutions, 
community based organizations, parents and 
schools to improve the quality of education; 

(5) The establishment of the Department of 
Education, Congress intended to protect the 
rights of State and local governments and 
public and private educational institutions 
in the areas of educational policies and ad- 
ministration of programs and to strengthen 
and improve the control of such governments 
and institutions over their own educational 
programs and policies; 

(6) Public Law 96-88 specified that the es- 
tablishment of the Department of Education 
shall not increase the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government over education or diminish 
the responsibility for education which is re- 
served to the States and local school systems 
and other instrumentalities of the States; 

(7) Public Law 96-88 specified that no pro- 
vision of a program administered by the Sec- 
retary or by any other officer of the Depart- 
ment shall be construed to authorize the 
Secretary or any such officer to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, adminis- 
tration, or personnel of any educational in- 
stitution, school, or school system, over any 
accrediting agency or association or over the 
selection or content of library resources, 
textbooks, or other instructional materials 
by any educational institution or school sys- 
tem, now therefore 
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(b) REAFFIRMATION.—The Congress agrees 
and reaffirms that the responsibility for con- 
trol of education is reserved to the States 
and local school systems and other instru- 
mentalities of the States and that no action 
shall be taken under the provisions of this 
Act by the Federal Government which 
would, directly or indirectly, impose stand- 
ards or requirements of any kind through 
the promulgation of rules, regulations, pro- 
vision of financial assistance and otherwise, 
which would reduce, modify, or undercut 
State and local responsibility for control of 
education. 


SEC. 416. PROTECTION OF PUPILS. 


Section 439 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act is amended to read as follows: 


“PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS 


"SEC. 439. (a) All instructional materials, 
including teacher's manuals, films, tapes, or 
other supplementary material which will be 
used in connection with any survey, analy- 
sis, or evaluation as part of any applicable 
program shall be available for inspection by 
the parents or guardians of the children. 


“(b) No student shall be required, as part 
of any applicable program, to submit to a 
survey, analysis, or evaluation that reveals 
information concerning: 

(I) political affiliations; 

“(2) mental and psychological problems po- 
tentially embarrassing to the student or his 
family; 

“(8) sex behavior and attitudes; 

*(4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating 
and demeaning behavior; 

“(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family re- 
lationships; 

“(6) legally recognized privileged ог analo- 
gous relationships, such as those of lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers; or 

“(7) income (other than that required by 
law to determine eligibility for participation 
in a program or for receiving financial as- 
sistance under such program), 


without the prior consent of the student (if 
the student is an adult or emancipated 
minor), or in the case of an unemancipated 
minor, without the prior written consent of 
the parent. 


“(с) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students effective no- 
tice of their rights under this section. 


“(4) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under an applicable program shall 
be taken only if the Secretary determines 
that— 

“(1) there has been a failure to comply 
with such section; and 

(2) compliance with such section cannot 
be secured by voluntary means. 


„(e) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, process, review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section.“. 


SEC. 417. CONTRACEPTIVE DEVICES. 


The Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Education 
shall ensure that all federally funded pro- 
grams which provide for the distribution of 
contraceptive devices to unemancipated mi- 
nors develop procedures to encourage, to the 
extent practical, family participation in 
such programs. 
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SEC. 418. EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES NOT DENIED 
FUNDS FOR ADOPTING CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POLICY RELATIVE TO PRAY- 
ER IN SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no funds made available through 
the Department of Education under this Act, 
or any other Act, shall be denied to any 
State or local educational agency because it 
has adopted a constitutional policy relative 
to prayer in public school. 


TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 
BOARD 


SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the National 
Skill Standards Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 502. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish a 
National Board to serve as a catalyst in 
stimulating the development and adoption of 
a voluntary national system of skill stand- 
ards and of assessment and certification— 

(1) that will serve as a cornerstone of the 
national strategy to enhance work force 
skills; 

(2) that will result in increased productiv- 
ity, economic growth, and American eco- 
nomic competitiveness; and 

(3) that can be used, consistent with civil 
rights laws— 

(A) by the Nation, to ensure the develop- 
ment of a high skills, high quality, high per- 
formance work force, including the most 
skilled front-line work force in the world; 

(B) by industries, as a vehicle for inform- 
ing training providers and prospective em- 
ployees of skills necessary for employment; 

(C) by employers, to assist in evaluating 
the skill levels of prospective employees and 
to assist in the training of current employ- 
ees; 

(D) by labor organizations, to enhance the 
employment security of workers by provid- 
ing portable credentials and skills; 

(E) by workers, to— 

(i) obtain certifications of their skills to 
protect against dislocation; 

(ii) pursue career advancement; and 

(iii) enhance their ability to reenter the 
work force; 

(F) by students and entry level workers, to 
determine the skill levels and competencies 
needed to be obtained in order to compete ef- 
fectively for high wage jobs; 

(G) by training providers and educators, to 
determine appropriate training services to 
be offered by the providers and educators; 

(H) by Government, to evaluate whether 
publicly funded training assists participants 
to meet skill standards where such standards 
exist and thereby protect the integrity of 
public expenditures; and 

(1) to facilitate linkages between other 
components of the work force investment 
strategy, including school-to-work transi- 
tion and job training programs. 

SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established a Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board (hereafter re- 
ferred to in this title as the ‘National 
Board"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board shall 
be composed of 28 members (appointed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3)), of whom— 

(A) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(B) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Education; 

(C) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Commerce; 

(D) one member shall be the Chairperson of 
the National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council established pursuant to 
section 212(a); 
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(E) eight members shall be representatives 
of business (including representatives of 
small employers and representatives of large 
employers) selected from among individuals 
recommended by recognized national busi- 
ness organizations or trade associations; 

(F) eight members shall be representatives 
of organized labor selected from among indi- 
viduals recommended by recognized national 
labor federations; and 

(GXi) four members shall be certified 
human resource professionals; 

(ii) three members shall be representatives 
of educational institutions (including voca- 
tional-technical institutions); and 

(iii) one member shall be а representative 
of nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic or reli- 
gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities, or older persons. 

(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The members 
described in subparagraph (G) of paragraph 
(1) shall have expertise in the area of edu- 
cation and training. The members described 
in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of para- 
graph (1) shall, in the aggregate, represent а 
broad cross-section of occupations and indus- 
tries. 

(3) APPOINTMENT.—The membership of the 
National Board shall be appointed as follows: 

(A) Twelve members (four from each class 
of members described in subparagraphs (E), 
(F), and (G) of paragraph (1) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(B) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Of the members so appointed, three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Majority Leader 
of the House of Representatives and three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Minority Leader 
of the House of Representatives. 

(C) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Of the members so appointed, three members 
(one from each class of members described in 
subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph 
(1) shall be selected from recommendations 
made by the Majority Leader of the Senate 
and three members (one from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be selected 
from recommendations made by the Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate. 

(4) EX OFFICIO NONVOTING MEMBERS.—The 
members of the National Board specified іп 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of para- 
graph (1) shall be ex officio, nonvoting mem- 
bers of the National Board. 

(5) TERM.—Each member of the National 
Board appointed under subparagraph (E), (F), 
or (G) of paragraph (1) shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years, except that of the initial 
members of the Board appointed under such 
subparagraphs— 

(A) twelve members shall be appointed for 
a term of 3 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (С) of paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 
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(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C); 
and 

(B) twelve members shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (Е), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ар- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C). 

(6) VACANCIES.—Any vacancy in the Na- 
tional Board shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIRPERSONS.— 

(1) CHAIRPERSON,— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the National Board, by 
majority vote, shall elect a Chairperson once 
every 2 years from among the members of 
the National Board. 

(B) INITIAL CHAIRPERSON.—The first Chair- 
person of the National Board shall be elect- 
ed, by a majority vote of the National Board, 
from among the members who are represent- 
atives of business (as described in subpara- 
graph (E) of subsection (b)(1)) and shall serve 
for a term of 2 years. 

(2) VICE CHAIRPERSONS.—The National 
Board, by majority vote, shall annually elect 
3 Vice Chairpersons (each representing a dif- 
ferent class of the classes of members de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of 
subsection (b)(1) and each of whom shall 
serve for a term of 1 year) from among its 
members appointed under subsection (b)(3). 

(d) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(1) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Na- 
tional Board who are not full-time employ- 
ees or officers of the Federal Government 
shall serve without compensation. 

(2) EXPENSES.—The members of the Na- 
tional Board shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, at rates authorized for employees of 
agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57, 
title 5, United States Code, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business in 
the performance of services for the National 
Board. 

(e) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson 
of the National Board shall appoint an Exec- 
utive Director who shall be compensated at a 
rate determined by the National Board not 
to exceed the rate of pay for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(2) STAFF.—The Executive Director may 
appoint and compensate such additional staff 
as may be necessary to enable the Board to 
perform its duties. The Executive Director 
may fix the compensation of the staff with- 
out regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification of po- 
sitions and General Schedule pay rates, ex- 
cept that the rate of pay for the staff may 
not exceed the rate payable for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
such title. 

(f) GiFTS.—The National Board is author- 
ized, in carrying out this title, to accept and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, any money or prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible, received by gift, devise, bequest, or 
otherwise, and to accept voluntary and un- 
compensated services notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 1342 of title 31, United 
States Code. 
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(g) AGENCY SUPPORT.— 

(1) USE OF FACILITIES.—The National Board 
may use the research, equipment, services 
and facilities of any agency or instrumental- 
ity of the United States with the consent of 
such agency or instrumentality. 

(2) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the National Board, the head of 
any Federal agency of the United States may 
detail to the National Board, on a reimburs- 
able basis, any of the personnel of such Fed- 
eral agency to assist the National Board in 
carrying out this title. Such detail shall be 
without interruption or loss of civil service 
status or privilege. 

(h) PROCUREMENT OF TEMPORARY AND 
INTERMITTENT SERVICES.—The Chairperson of 
the National Board may procure temporary 
and intermittent services of experts and con- 
sultants under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(i) TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION.—Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2) of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall not apply 
with respect to the termination of the Na- 
tional Board. 

SEC. 504. FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IDENTIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS.—The 
National Board, after extensive public con- 
sultation, shall identify broad clusters of 
major occupations that involve one or more 
than one industry in the United States. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY PART- 
NERSHIPS TO DEVELOP STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of the occupa- 
tional clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a), the National Board shall encour- 
age and facilitate the establishment of vol- 
untary partnerships to develop a skill stand- 
ards system in accordance with subsection 
(d). 

(2) REPRESENTATIVES.—Such voluntary 
partnerships shall include the full and bal- 
anced participation of— 

(AXi) representatives of business (includ- 
ing representatives of large employers and 
representatives of small employers) who 
have expertise in the area of work force skill 
requirements, and who are recommended by 
national business organizations or trade as- 
sociations representing employers in the oc- 
cupation or industry for which a standard is 
being developed; and 

(ii) representatives of trade associations 
that have received grants from the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Department of Edu- 
cation to establish skill standards prior to 
the date of enactment of this title; 

(B) employee representatives who— 

(i) have expertise in the area of work force 
skill requirements; and 

(ii) shall be— 

(I) individuals recommended by recognized 
national labor organizations representing 
employees in the occupation or industry for 
which a standard is being developed; and 

(II such individuals who are nonmanage- 
rial employees with significant experience 
and tenure in such occupation or industry as 
are appropriate given the nature and struc- 
ture of employment in the occupation or in- 
dustry; and 

(C) representatives of— 

(i) educational institutions; 

(ii) community-based organizations; 

(iii) State and local agencies with adminis- 
trative control or direction over education 
or over employment and training; 

(iv) other policy development organiza- 
tions with expertise in the area of work force 
Skill requirements; or 

(v) nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic, or reli- 
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gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities, or older persons. 

(3) EXPERTS.—The partnerships described 
in paragraph (2) may also include other indi- 
viduals who are independent, qualified ex- 
perts in their fields. 

(c) RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND COORDI- 
NATIONS.—In order to support the activities 
described in subsections (b) and (d), the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) conduct work force research relating to 
skill standards and make the results of such 
research available to the public, including 
the voluntary partnerships described in sub- 
section (b); 

(2) identify and maintain a catalog of skill 
standards used by other countries and by 
States and leading firms and industries in 
the United States; 

(3) serve as а clearinghouse to facilitate 
the sharing of information on the develop- 
ment of skill standards and other relevant 
information among representatives of occu- 
pations and industries identified pursuant to 
subsection (a), and among education and 
training providers; 

(4) develop a common nomenclature relat- 
ing to skill standards; 

(5) encourage the development and adop- 
tion of curricula and training materials, for 
attaining the skill standards endorsed pursu- 
ant to subsection (d), that provide for struc- 
tured work experiences and related study 
programs leading to progressive levels of 
professional and technical certification; 

(6) provide appropriate technical assist- 
ance to voluntary partnerships involved in 
the development of standards and systems 
described in subsection (b); and 

(T) facilitate coordination among  vol- 
untary partnerships that meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b)(2) in order to pro- 
mote the development of а coherent national 
system of voluntary skill standards. 

(d) ENDORSEMENT OF SKILL STANDARDS Sys- 
TEMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The National Board, after 
public review and comment, shall endorse 
skill standards systems relating to the occu- 
pational clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a) that— 

(A) meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(B) are submitted by voluntary partner- 
ships that meet the requirements of sub- 
section (b)(2); and 

(C) meet additional objective criteria that 
are published by the National Board. 

(2) COMPONENTS OF SYSTEM.—The skill 
standards systems endorsed pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall have one or more of the 
following components: 

(A) Voluntary skill standards, which— 

(i) are formulated in such a manner that 
promotes the portability of credentials and 
facilitates worker mobility within an occu- 
pational cluster or industry and among in- 
dustries; 

(ii) are in а form that allows for regular 
updating to take into account advances in 
technology or other developments within the 
occupational cluster; 

(iii) are not discriminatory with respect to 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
ethnicity, age, or disability; 

(iv) meet or exceed the highest applicable 
Standards used in the United States, includ- 
ing apprenticeship standards registered 
under the Act of August 16, 1937 (commonly 
known as the National Apprenticeship 
Act“, 50 Stat. 664, chapter 663, 29 U.S.C. 50 et 
seq.); and 

(v) have been developed after taking into 
account— 

(I) relevant standards used in other coun- 
tries and relevant international standards; 
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(II) voluntary national content standards 
and voluntary national student performance 
standards developed pursuant to section 213; 
and 

(Ш) the requirements of high performance 
work organizations. 

(B) A voluntary system of assessment and 
certification of the attainment of skill 
standards developed pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A), which— 

(i) utilizes a variety of evaluation tech- 
niques, including, where appropriate, oral 
and written evaluations, portfolio assess- 
ments, and performance tests; 


(ii) includes methods for establishing the 


validity and reliability of the assessment 
and certification system for the intended 
purposes of the system; and 

(iii) has been developed after taking into 
account relevant methods of assessment and 
certification used in other countries. 

(C) A system to disseminate information 
relating to the skill standards, and the as- 
sessment and certification systems, devel- 
oped pursuant to this paragraph (including 
dissemination of information relating to 
civil rights laws relevant to the use of such 
standards and systems), and to promote use 
of such standards and systems by, entities 
such as institutions of higher education of- 
fering professional and technical education, 
labor organizations, trade and technical as- 
sociations, and employers providing formal- 
ized training, and other organizations likely 
to benefit from such standards and systems. 

(D) A system to evaluate the implementa- 
tion and effectiveness of the skill standards, 
the assessment and certification systems, 
and the information dissemination systems, 
developed pursuant to this paragraph. 

(E) A system to periodically revise and up- 
date the skill standards, and the assessment 
and certification systems, developed pursu- 
ant to this paragraph, which will take into 
account changes in standards in other coun- 
tries. 

(e) RELATIONSHIP WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 
Laws.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to modify or affect any Federal 
or State law prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, ethnicity, age, or disability. 

(2) EVIDENCE.—The endorsement or absence 
of an endorsement by the National Board of 
a skill standard, or assessment and certifi- 
cation system, endorsed under subsection (d) 
may not be used in any action or proceeding 
to establish that the use of a skill standard 
or assessment and certification system con- 
forms or does not conform to the require- 
ments of civil rights laws. 

(f) COORDINATION.—The National Board 
shall establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council to promote the coordi- 
nation of the development of skill standards 
under this section with the development of 
voluntary national content standards and 
voluntary national student performance 
standards in accordance with section 213. 

(g) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) From funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of section 
507, the Secretary of Labor may award 
grants and enter into contracts and coopera- 
tive arrangements (including awarding 
grants to, and entering into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, voluntary 
partnerships in accordance with paragraph 
(2)) that are requested by the National Board 
for the purposes of carrying out this title. 

(B) Each entity desiring a grant, contract 
or cooperative agreement under this title 
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shall submit an application to the National 
Board at such time, in such manner and ac- 
companied by such information as the Na- 
tional Board may reasonably require. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING ASSISTANCE 
FOR VOLUNTARY PARTNERSHIPS.—The  Sec- 
retary only shall award a grant to, or enter 
into a contract or cooperative agreement 
with, a voluntary partnership that meets the 
requirements of subsection (b)2) for the de- 
velopment of skill standards systems in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d). 

(3) CRITERIA FOR BOARD CONSIDERATION.— 
Prior to each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
1998, the National Board shall publish objec- 
tive criteria for the National Board's consid- 
eration of applications submitted pursuant 
to paragraph (1)(B). 

(4) RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR.—The National Board shall review 
each application received pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(B) in accordance with the objective 
criteria published pursuant to paragraph (3), 
and shall submit each such application to 
the Secretary of Labor accompanied by a 
recommendation by the National Board on 
whether or not the Secretary of Labor 
should award a grant to the applicant. 

(5) LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not more than 20 percent 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 507(a) for each fiscal year 
shall be used by the National Board for the 
costs of administration. 

(B) STARTUP COSTS.—Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraph (A), in order to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of the National Board, the limi- 
tation contained in subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 507(a) for fiscal year 
1994. 

(C) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term “costs of administration” 
means costs relating to staff, supplies, equip- 
ment, space, and travel and per diem, costs 
of conducting meetings and conferences, and 
other related costs. 

SEC. 505. DEADLINES. 

Not later than December 31, 1996, the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) identify occupational clusters pursuant 
to section 504(a) representing a substantial 
portion of the work force; and 

(2) promote the endorsement of an initial 
set of skill standards in accordance with sec- 
tion 504(d) for such clusters. 

SEC. 506, REPORTS. 

The National Board shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress in 
each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1998, a 
report on the activities conducted under this 
title. Such report shall include information 
on the extent to which skill standards have 
been adopted by employers, training provid- 
ers, and other entities, and on the effective- 
ness of such standards in accomplishing the 
purposes described in section 502. 

SEC. 507. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this title 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of fiscal years 
1995 through 1998. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall remain 
available until expended. 

SEC. 508. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS.—The 
term community-based organizations" has 
the meaning given the term in section 4(5) of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1503(5)). 
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(2) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION.—The term 
"educational institution" means a high 
school, a vocational school, and an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

(3) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term "institution of higher education“ has 
the meaning given the term in section 1201(a) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(a)). d 

(4) SKILL STANDARD.—The te "skill 
standard“ means the level of knowledge and 
competence required to successfully perform 
work-related functions within an occupa- 
tional cluster. 

SEC. 509. SUNSET PROVISION. 

(a) REPEAL.—This title is repealed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

(b) REVIEW OF REPEAL.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress should review the ac- 
complishments of the National Board prior 
to the date of repeal described in subsection 
(a) in order to determine whether it is appro- 
priate to extend the authorities provided 
under this title for a period beyond such 
date. 

TITLE VI—SAFE SCHOOLS 
PART A—SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE; STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This part may be cited 
as the “Safe Schools Act of 1994”, 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this part to help local school systems 
achieve Goal Six of the National Education 
Goals, which provides that by the year 2000, 
every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning, by ensuring 
that all schools are safe and free of violence. 
SEC. 602. SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHOR- 

IZED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(bX1), the Secretary shall make competitive 
grants to eligible local educational agencies 
to enable such agencies to carry out projects 
and activities designed to achieve Goal Six 
of the National Education Goals by helping 
to ensure that all schools are safe and free of 
violence. 

(2) GRANT DURATION AND AMOUNT.—Grants 
under this part may not exceed— 

(A) two fiscal years in duration, except 
that the Secretary shall not award any new 
grants in fiscal year 1996 but may make pay- 
ments pursuant to a 2-year grant which ter- 
minates in such fiscal year; and 

(B) $3,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

(3) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—To the ex- 
tent practicable, grants under this title shall 
be awarded to eligible local educational 
agencies serving rural, as well as urban, 
areas. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— There are authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996, to 
carry out this part. 

(2) RESERVATION.—The Secretary is author- 
ized in each fiscal year to reserve not more 
than 10 percent of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of paragraph (1) to 
carry out national leadership activities de- 
scribed in section 606, of which 50 percent of 
such amount shall be available in such fiscal 
year to carry out the program described in 
section 606(b). 

SEC. 603. ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive a 

grant under this part, a local educational 
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agency shall demonstrate in the application 
submitted pursuant to section 604(a) that 
such agency— 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons be- 
tween the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the 
courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspension of students 
from school; 

(E) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(F) victimization of youth by violence, 
crime, or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school crime, violence, and 
discipline problems, as indicated by other 
appropriate data. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this part, the Secretary shall give priority to 
а local educational agency that— 

(1) receives assistance under section 1006 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 or meets the criteria described in 
clauses (i) and (ii) of section 1006(a)(1)(A) of 
such Act; and 

(2) submits an application that assures a 
strong local commitment to the projects or 
activities assisted under this part, such as— 

(A) the formation of partnerships among 
the local educational agency, a community- 
based organization, a nonprofit organization 
with a demonstrated commitment to or ex- 
pertise in developing education programs or 
providing educational services to students or 
the public, а local law enforcement agency, 
ог any combination thereof; and 

(B) a high level of youth participation in 
such projects or activities. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
part— 

(1) the term local educational agency“ 
has the same meaning given to such term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 604. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(a) APPLICATION.—In order to receive à 
grant under this part, a local educational 
agency shall submit to the Secretary an ap- 
plication that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence 
and crime problems in the schools and com- 
munity to be served by the grant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has 
written policies regarding school safety, stu- 
dent discipline, and the appropriate handling 
of violent or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the projects 
and activities to be carried out with grant 
funds, and how these projects and activities 
will help to reduce the current violence and 
crime problems in such schools and commu- 
nities; 

(4) if the local educational agency receives 
funds under Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this part will be co- 
ordinated with and support such agency's 
comprehensive local improvement plan pre- 
pared under that Act; 

(5) the applicant's plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include 
faculty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
School to be served by the grant and a de- 
scription of how each committee will assist 
in assessing that school's violence and dis- 
cipline problems as well as in designing ap- 
propriate programs, policies, and practices 
to address those problems; 

(6) the applicant's plan for collecting base- 
line and future data, by individual schools, 
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to monitor violence and discipline problems 
and to measure such applicant's progress in 
achieving the purpose of this part; 

(7) an assurance that grant funds under 
this part will be used to supplement and not 
to supplant State and local funds that would, 
in the absence of funds under this part, be 
made available by the applicant for the pur- 
pose of this part; 

(8) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with, and provide assistance to, the 
Secretary in gathering statistics and other 
data the Secretary determines are necessary 
to assess the effectiveness of projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this part or the extent 
of school violence and discipline problems 
throughout the Nation; 

(9) an assurance that the local educational 
agency has a written policy that prohibits 
sexual contact between school personnel and 
a student; and 

(10) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(b) PLAN.—In order to receive funds under 
this part for a second year, a grantee shall 
submit to the Secretary a comprehensive, 
long-term, school safety plan for reducing 
and preventing school violence and discipline 
problems. Such plan shall contain— 

(1) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence pre- 
vention efforts with education, law-enforce- 
ment, judicial, health, social service, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 
serving the community; and 

(2) in the case that the grantee receives 
funds under the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how the grantee's 
comprehensive plan under this subsection is 
consistent with and supports its comprehen- 
sive local improvement plan prepared under 
that Act, if such explanation differs from 
that provided in the grantee's application 
under that Act. 

SEC. 605. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A local educational agen- 
cy shall use grant funds received under this 
part for one or more of the following activi- 
ties: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school vio- 
lence and discipline problems, including co- 
ordinating needs assessment activities and 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, 
social service, and other appropriate agen- 
cies and organizations. 

(B) Conducting school safety reviews or vi- 
olence prevention reviews of programs, poli- 
cies, practices, and facilities to determine 
what changes are needed to reduce or pre- 
vent violence and promote safety and dis- 
cipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
Strategies for addressing and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems 
through the involvement and coordination of 
school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, 
and other appropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(D) Training school personnel in programs 
of demonstrated effectiveness in addressing 
violence, including violence prevention, con- 
flict resolution, anger management, peer me- 
diation, and identification of high-risk 
youth. 

(E) Community education programs, in- 
cluding video- and technology-based 
projects, informing parents, businesses, local 
government, the media and other appro- 
priate entities about— 

(i) the local educational agency's plan to 
promote school safety and reduce and pre- 
vent school violence and discipline problems; 
and 
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(ii) the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities 
designed to promote school safety and reduce 
or prevent school violence and discipline 
problems with related efforts of education, 
law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
service, and other appropriate agencies and 
organizations. 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities, including— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills de- 
velopment for students, teachers, aides, 
other school personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion 
and suspension of students who exhibit vio- 
lent or anti-social behavior; 

(iii) student-led activities such as peer me- 
diation, peer counseling, and student courts; 
or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may 
include cultural, recreational, and edu- 
cational and instructional activities. 

(H) Educating students and parents regard- 
ing the dangers of guns and other weapons 
and the consequences of their use. 

(I Developing and implementing innova- 
tive curricula to prevent violence in schools 
and training staff how to stop disruptive or 
violent behavior if such behavior occurs. 

(J) Supporting safe zones of passage" for 
students between home and school through 
such measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free 
School Zones, enhanced law. enforcement, 
and neighborhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and 
witnesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Minor remodeling to promote security 
and reduce the risk of violence, such as re- 
moving lockers, installing better lights, and 
upgrading locks. 

(M) Acquiring and installing metal detec- 
tors and hiring security personnel. 

(N) Reimbursing law enforcement authori- 
ties for their personnel who participate in 
School violence prevention activities. 

(O) Evaluating projects and activities as- 
sisted under this part. 

(P) The cost of administering projects or 
activities assisted under this part. 

(Q) Other projects or activities that meet 
the purpose of this part. 

(2) LIMITATION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may use not more than— 

(A) а total of 10 percent of grant funds re- 
ceived under this part in each fiscal year for 
activities described in subparagraphs (J), 
(L), (M), and (N) of paragraph (1); and 

(B) 5 percent of grant funds received under 
this part in each fiscal year for activities de- 
scribed in subparagraph (P) of paragraph (1). 

(3) PROHIBITION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may not use grant funds received under 
this part for construction. 

SEC. 606. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To carry out the purpose 
of this part, the Secretary is authorized to 
use funds reserved under section 602(b)(2) to 
conduct national leadership activities such 
as research, program development and eval- 
uation, data collection, public awareness ac- 
tivities, training and technical assistance, 
dissemination (through appropriate research 
entities assisted by the Department of Edu- 
cation) of information on successful projects, 
activities, and strategies developed pursuant 
to this part, and peer review of applications 
under this part. The Secretary may carry 
out such activities directly, through inter- 
agency agreements, or through grants, con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements. 

(b) NATIONAL MODEL CiTy.—The Secretary 
shall designate the District of Columbia as a 
national model city and shall provide funds 
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made available pursuant to section 602(b)(2) 
in each fiscal year to a local educational 
agency serving the District of Columbia in 
an amount sufficient to enable such agency 
to carry out a comprehensive program to ad- 
dress school and youth violence. 

SEC. 607. NATIONAL COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

STATISTICS SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph (A) of section 406(h)(2) of the 
General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 
1221e-1(h)(2)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (vi), by striking and“ after 
the semicolon; and 

(2) by adding after clause (vii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

"(viii) school safety policy, and statistics 
on the incidents of school violence; апа”. 
SEC. 608. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 

ANCE. 


The Attorney General, through the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention of the Department of 
Justice, shall coordinate the programs and 
activities carried out under this Act with the 
programs and activities carried out by the 
departments and offices represented within 
the Council that provide assistance under 
other law for purposes that are similar to 
the purpose of this Act, in order to avoid re- 
dundancy and coordinate Federal assistance, 
research, and programs for youth violence 
prevention. 

SEC. 609. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This part and the amendments made by 
this part shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES 
TO PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 621. STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 
PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This section may be 
cited as the State Leadership Activities to 
Promote Safe Schools Act“. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award grants to State educational 
agencies from allocations under subsection 
(c) to enable such agencies to carry out the 
authorized activities described in subsection 
(e). 

(c) ALLOCATION.—Each State educational 
agency having an application approved under 
subsection (d) shall be eligible to receive a 
grant under this section for each fiscal year 
that bears the same ratio to the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) for such year as the amount such 
State educational agency receives pursuant 
to section 1006 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 for such year 
bears to the total amount allocated to all 
such agencies in all States having applica- 
tions approved under subsection (d) for such 
year, except that no State educational agen- 
cy having an application approved under sub- 
section (d) in any fiscal year shall receive 
less than $100,000 for such year. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring a grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) describe the activities and services for 
which assistance is sought; 

(2) contain a statement of the State edu- 
cational agency's goals and objectives for vi- 
olence prevention and a description of the 
procedures to be used for assessing and pub- 
licly reporting progress toward meeting 
those goals and objectives; and 

(8) contain a description of how the State 
educational agency will coordinate such 
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agency's activities under this section with 
the violence prevention efforts of other 
State agencies. 

(е) USE OF FUNDS.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used— 

(1) to support a statewide resource coordi- 
nator; 

(2) to provide technical assistance to both 
rural and urban local school districts; 

(3) to disseminate to local educational 
agencies and schools information on success- 
ful school violence prevention programs 
funded through Federal, State, local and pri- 
vate sources; 

(4) to make available to local educational 
agencies teacher trainjng and parent and 
student awareness programs, which training 
and programs may be provided through video 
or other telecommunications approaches; 

(5) to supplement and not supplant other 
Federal, State and local funds available to 
carry out the activities assisted under this 
section; and 

(6) for other activities the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1995 
and 1996 to carry out this section. 

TITLE VII—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. 701. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Midnight 
Basketball League Training and Partnership 
Act”. 

SEC. 702. GRANTS FOR MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE TRAINING 


AND PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section 520 of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C. 
11903a) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading by inserting “ала 
assisted aſter public“; 

(2) in the subsection heading for subsection 
(а), by inserting "PUBLIC HOUSING'' before 
“YOUTH”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE TRAIN- 
ING AND PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall make grants, 
to the extent that amounts are approved in 
appropriations Acts under paragraph (13), 
to— 

“(А) eligible entities to assist such entities 
in carrying out midnight basketball league 
programs meeting the requirements of para- 
graph (4); and 

(B) eligible advisory entities to provide 
technical assistance to eligible entities in es- 
tablishing and operating such midnight bas- 
ketball league programs. 

*(2) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B) grants under paragraph (1ХА) may be 
made only to the following eligible entities: 

"(i) Entities eligible under subsection (b) 
for a grant under subsection (a). 

(ii) Nonprofit organizations providing em- 
ployment counseling, job training, or other 
educational services. 

„(ii) Nonprofit organizations providing 
federally assisted low-income housing. 

“(В) PROHIBITION ON SECOND GRANTS.—A 
grant under paragraph (1ХА) may not be 
made to an eligible entity if the entity has 
previously received a grant under such para- 
graph, except that the Secretary may ex- 
empt an eligible advisory entity from the 
prohibition under this subparagraph in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

*(3) USE OF GRANT AMOUNTS.—Any eligible 
entity that receives a grant under paragraph 
(1X A) may use such amounts only 
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“(А) to establish or carry out a midnight 
basketball league program under paragraph 
(4); 

“(В) for salaries for administrators and 
staff of the program; 

"(C) for other administrative costs of the 
program, except that not more than 5 per- 
cent of the grant amount may be used for 
such administrative costs; and 

"(D) for costs of training and assistance 
provided under paragraph (4)(I). 

"(4) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each eligi- 
ble entity receiving a grant under paragraph 
(1XA) shall establish a midnight basketball 
league program as follows: 

“(А) The program shall establish a basket- 
ball league of not less than 8 teams having 10 
players each. 

(B) Not less than 50 percent of the players 
in the basketball league shall be residents of 
federally assisted low-income housing or 
members of low-income families (as such 
term is defined in section 3(b) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937). 

"(C) The program shall be designed to 
serve primarily youths and young adults 
from a neighborhood or community whose 
population has not less than 2 of the follow- 
ing characteristics (in comparison with na- 
tional averages): 

"(1) A substantial problem regarding use or 
sale of illegal drugs. 

(ii) A high incidence of crimes committed 
by youths or young adults. 

"(iii) A high incidence of persons infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus or 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

"(iv) A high incidence of pregnancy or a 
high birth rate, among adolescents. 

"(v) A high unemployment rate for youths 
and young adults. 

"(vi) A high rate of high school drop-outs. 

"(D) The program shall require each player 
in the league to attend employment counsel- 
ing, job training, and other educational 
classes provided under the program, which 
shall be held immediately following the con- 
clusion of league basketball games at or near 
the site of the games and at other specified 
times. 

"(E) The program shall serve only youths 
and young adults who demonstrate a need 
for such counseling, training, and education 
provided by the program, in accordance with 
criteria for demonstrating need, which shall 
be established by the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee. 

"(F) The majority of the basketball games 
of the league shall be held between the hours 
of 10:00 p.m. and 2:00 a.m. at a location in the 
neighborhood or community served by the 


program. 

(8) The program shall obtain sponsors for 
each team in the basketball league. Sponsors 
shall be private individuals or businesses in 
the neighborhood or community served by 
the program who make financial contribu- 
tions to the program and participate in or 
supplement the employment, job training, 
and educational services provided to the 
players under the program with additional 
training or educational opportunities. 

"(H) The program shall comply with any 
criteria established by the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee es- 
tablished under paragraph (9). 

"(I) Administrators or organizers of the 
program shall receive training and technical 
assistance provided by eligible advisory enti- 
ties receiving grants under paragraph (8). 

“(5) GRANT AMOUNT LIMITATIONS.— 

"(A) PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Sec- 
retary may not make a grant under para- 
graph (XA) to an eligible entity that applies 
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for a grant under paragraph (6) unless the ap- 
plicant entity certifies to the Secretary that 
the entity will supplement the grant 
amounts with amounts of funds from non- 
Federal sources, as follows: 

) In each of the first 2 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed (under 
subparagraph (E)), an amount sufficient to 
provide not less than 35 percent of the cost of 
carrying out the midnight basketball league 
program. 

"(ii In each of the last 3 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed, an 
amount sufficient to provide not less than 50 
percent of the cost of carrying out the mid- 
night basketball] league program. 

(B) NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘funds from non- 
Federal sources’ includes amounts from non- 
profit organizations, public housing agen- 
cies, States, units of general local govern- 
ment, and Indian housing authorities, pri- 
vate contributions, any salary paid to staff 
(other than from grant amounts under para- 
graph (1)(A)) to carry out the program of the 
eligible entity, in-kind contributions to 
carry out the program (as determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Advi- 
sory Committee), the value of any donated 
material, equipment, or building, the value 
of any lease on a building, the value of any 
utilities provided, and the value of any time 
and services contributed by volunteers to 
carry out the program of the eligible entity. 

„(C) PROHIBITION ON SUBSTITUTION OF 
FUNDS.—Grant amounts under paragraph 
ОХА) and amounts provided by States and 
units of general local government to supple- 
ment grant amounts may not be used to re- 
place other public funds previously used, or 
designated for use, under this section. 

"(D) MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM GRANT 
AMOUNTS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a grant under paragraph (1)(А) to any 
single eligible entity in an amount less than 
$55,000 or exceeding $130,000, except as pro- 
vided in clause (ii). 

“(ii) EXCEPTION FOR LARGE LEAGUES.—In 
the case of a league having more than 80 
players, a grant under paragraph (1)(A) may 
exceed $130,000. but may not exceed the 
amount equal to 35 percent of the cost of car- 
rying out the midnight basketball league 
program. 

"(E) DISBURSEMENT.—Amounts provided 
under à grant under paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
disbursed to the eligible entity receiving the 
grant over the 5-year period beginning on the 
date that the entity is selected to receive the 
grant, as follows: 

(i) In each of the first 2 years of such 5- 
year period, 23 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

„(ii) In each of the last 3 years of such 5- 
year period, 18 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

“(6) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under paragraph (1)(A), an eli- 
gible entity shall submit to the Secretary an 
application in the form and manner required 
by the Secretary (after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee), which shall include— 

(A) a description of the midnight basket- 
ball league program to be carried out by the 
entity, including a description of the em- 
ployment counseling, job training, and other 
educational services to be provided; 

(B) letters of agreement from service pro- 
viders to provide training and counseling 
services required under paragraph (4) and а 
description of such service providers; 

“(С) letters of agreement providing for fa- 
cilities for basketball games and counseling, 
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training, and educational services required 
under paragraph (4) and а description of the 
facilities; 

D) a list of persons and businesses from 
the community served by the program who 
have expressed interest in sponsoring, or 
have made commitments to sponsor, a team 
in the midnight basketball league; and 

"(E) evidence that the neighborhood or 
community served by the program meets the 
requirements of paragraph (4)(C). 

“(7) SELECTION.—The Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, 
shall select eligible entities that have sub- 
mitted applications under paragraph (6) to 
receive grants under paragraph (1)(A). The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, shall establish criteria for selec- 
tion of applicants to receive such grants. The 
criteria shall include a preference for selec- 
tion of eligible entities carrying out mid- 
night basketball league programs in subur- 
ban and rural areas. 

“(8) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants under paragraph 
(1)(B) shall be made as follows: 

"(A) ELIGIBLE ADVISORY ENTITIES.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants may be made only to 
entities that— 

() are experienced and have expertise in 
establishing, operating, or administering 
successful and effective programs for mid- 
night basketball and employment, job train- 
ing, and educational services similar to the 
programs under paragraph (4); and 

"(ii) have provided technical assistance to 
other entities regarding establishment and 
operation of such programs. 

"(B) UsE.—Amounts received under tech- 
nical assistance grants shall be used to es- 
tablish centers for providing technical as- 
sistance to entities receiving grants under 
paragraph (1)(А) of this subsection and sub- 
section (a) regarding establishment, oper- 
ation, and administration of effective and 
successful midnight basketball league pro- 
grams under this subsection and subsection 
(eX3). 

"(C) NUMBER AND AMOUNT.—To the extent 
that amounts are provided in appropriations 
Acts under paragraph (13)(B) in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make technical as- 
sistance grants under paragraph (1XB). In 
each fiscal year that such amounts are avail- 
able the Secretary shall make 4 such grants, 
as follows: 

“(1) 2 grants shall be made to eligible advi- 
sory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in public hous- 
ing projects. 

"(ii) 2 grants shall be made to eligible ad- 
visory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in suburban or 
rural areas. 

Each grant shall be in an amount not exceed- 
ing $25,000. 

(9) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development shall ap- 
point an Advisory Committee to assist the 
Secretary in providing grants under this sub- 
Section. The Advisory Committee shall be 
composed of not more than 7 members, аз 
follows: 

“(А) Not less than 2 individuals who are іп- 
volved in managing or administering mid- 
night basketball programs that the Sec- 
retary determines have been successful and 
effective. Such individuals may not be in- 
volved in a program assisted under this sub- 
section or a member or employee of an eligi- 
ble advisory entity that receives a technical 
assistance grant under paragraph (1X B). 

"(B) A representative of the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention of the Public 
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Health Service, Department of Health and 
Human Services, who is involved in admin- 
istering the grant program for prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation model projects 
for high risk youth under section 509A of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 290aa-8), 
who shall be selected by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

“(С) A representative of the Department of 
Education, who shall be selected by the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

(D) A representative of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, who shall be se- 
lected by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services from among officers and employees 
of the Department involved in issues relating 
to high-risk youth. 

“(10) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall re- 
quire each eligible entity receiving a grant 
under paragraph (1)(A) and each eligible ad- 
visory entity receiving a grant under para- 
graph (1)(B) to submit to the Secretary, for 
each year in which grant amounts are re- 
ceived by the entity, a report describing the 
activities carried out with such amounts, 

“(11) STUDY.—To the extent amounts аге 
provided under appropriation Acts pursuant 
to paragraph (13)(C), the Secretary shall 
make a grant to one entity qualified to carry 
out a study under this paragraph. The entity 
shall use such grant amounts to carry out à 
scientific study of the effectiveness of mid- 
night basketball league programs under 
paragraph (4) of eligible entities receiving 
grants under paragraph (1)(А). The Secretary 
shall require such entity to submit a report 
describing the study and any conclusions and 
recommendations resulting from the study 
to the Congress and the Secretary not later 
than the expiration of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date that the grant under this 
paragraph is made. 

“(12) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection: 

"(A) The term ‘Advisory Committee’ 
means the Advisory Committee established 
under paragraph (9). 

“(B) The term ‘eligible advisory entity’ 
means an entity meeting the requirements 
under paragraph (8ХА). 

(С) The term ‘eligible entity’ means ап 
entity described under paragraph (2)(A). 

D) The term ‘federally assisted low-in- 
come housing’ has the meaning given the 
term in section 5126 of the Public and As- 
sisted Housing Drug Elimination Act of 1990. 

“(13) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(А) for grants under paragraph (1ХА), 
$2,650,000 in each of fiscal years 1994 and 1995; 

“(В) for technical assistance grants under 
paragraph (1ХВ), $100,000 in each of fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995; and 

(O) for a study grant under paragraph (11), 
$250,000 in fiscal year 1994."". 


SEC. 703. PUBLIC HOUSING MIDNIGHT BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE PROGRAMS. 


Section 520(c) of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C 
11903a(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

"(3) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE PRO- 
GRAMS.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of thís subsection and subsection (d), а 
grant under this section may be used to 
carry out any youth sports program that 
meets the requirements of a midnight bas- 
ketball league program under subsection 
(14) (not including subparagraph (B) of such 
subsection) if the program serves primarily 
youths and young adults from the public 
housing project in which the program аз- 
sisted by the grant is operated.“ 
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TITLE VIII—YOUTH VIOLENCE IN 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
SEC. 801. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to help local 
communities achieve Goal Six of the Na- 
tional Education Goals, which provides that 
by the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning, by strengthening local disciplinary 
control. 

SEC. 802. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the violence within elementary and sec- 
ondary schools across the Nation has in- 
creased dramatically during the past decade; 

(2) almost 3,000,000 crimes occur on or near 
school campuses every year, with 16,000 
crimes occurring per school day or one crime 
occurring every 6 seconds; 

(3) 20 percent of teachers in schools have 
reported being threatened with violence by a 
student; 

(4) schools are being asked to take on re- 
sponsibilities that society as a whole has ne- 
glected, and teachers and principals are 
being forced to referee fights rather than 
teach; 

(5) over two-thirds of public school teach- 
ers have been verbally abused, threatened 
with injury, or physically attacked; 

(6) violent or criminal behavior by stu- 
dents interferes with a teacher's ability to 
teach in a safe environment the students not 
exhibiting such behavior; 

(7) 40 percent of all students do not feel 
safe in school and 50 percent of all students 
know someone who switched schools to feel 
safer; 

(8) nearly one-half of the teachers who 
leave the teaching profession cite discipline 
problems as one of the main reasons for leav- 
ing such profession; and 

(9) a lack of parental involvement contrib- 
utes strongly to schooi violence. 

SEC. 803. PROVISIONS. 

(a) LOCAL DISCIPLINE CONTROL,—No Federal 
law or regulation, except education and civil 
rights laws protecting individuals with dis- 
abilities, or State policy implementing such 
a Federal law or regulation, shall restrict 
any local educational agency, or elementary 
or secondary school, from developing and im- 
plementing disciplinary policies and action 
with respect to criminal or violent acts of 
students, occurring on school premises, in 
order to create an environment conducive to 
learning. 

(b) SHARED INFORMATION.—No Federal law 
or regulation, or State policy implementing 
such a Federal law or regulation, shall re- 
strict any local educational agency or ele- 
mentary or secondary school from request- 
ing and receiving information from a State 
agency, local educational agency, or an ele- 
mentary or secondary school regarding a 
conviction or juvenile adjudication, within 
five years of the date of the request, or a 
pending prosecution for a violent or weapons 
offense, of a student who is attending an ele- 
mentary or secondary school served by the 
local educational agency, or the elementary 
or secondary school, requesting such infor- 
mation. 

(с) PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—It is the 
policy of the Congress that States, in co- 
operation with local educational agencies, 
schools, and parent groups, should be encour- 
aged to enforce disciplinary policies with re- 
spect to parents of children who display 
criminal or violent behavior toward teach- 
ers, students, other persons, or school prop- 
erty. 
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TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 901. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement Act of 
1994”. 

PART А-ОЕҒІСЕ OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 911, REPEAL. 

(a) REPEAL.—Section 405 of the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221е) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 209 of the Department of 
Education Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3419) 
is amended by inserting and such functions 
as set forth in section 102 of the Educational 
Research and Improvement Act of 1993” after 
“delegate’’. 

SEC. 912. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT. 


(a) PURPOSES; COMPOSITION; DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement 
are to— 

(A) assess, promote, and improve the qual- 
ity and equity of education in the United 
States, so that all Americans have an equal 
opportunity to receive an education of the 
highest quality; 

(B) provide new directions for federally 
supported research and development activi- 
ties with a view toward reform in the Na- 
tion's school systems, achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals and affecting na- 
tional policy for education; 

(C) provide leadership in the scientific in- 
quiry into the educational process; 

(D) provide leadership in advancing the 
practice of education as an art, science, and 
profession; 

(E) collect, analyze, and disseminate sta- 
tistics and other data related to education in 
the United States and other nations; and 

(F) make available to the Congress and the 
people of the United States the results of re- 
search and development activities in the 
field of education in order to bring research 
directly to the classroom to improve edu- 
cational practice. 

(2) COMPOSITION. — 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Office shall be ad- 
ministered by the Assistant Secretary and 
shall include— 

(i) the Advisory Board of Educational Re- 
search described in subparagraph (B); 

(ii) the directorates for educational re- 
search described in subsections (c) through 
(h); 

(iii) the regional educational laboratories 
described in subsection (k); 

(iv) the Office of Dissemination and Re- 
form Assistance described in subsection (m); 

(v) the National Education Library de- 
scribed in subsection (0); 

(vi) the Education Resources Information 
Clearinghouses described in subsection (p); 

(vii) the National Center for Education 
Statistics, including the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress; and 

(viii) such other entities as the Assistant 
Secretary deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of the Office. 

(B) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(i) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.—The Advisory Board of Educational 
Research shall consist of 9 members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall serve as an ex officio member. 

(ii) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The persons appointed as 
members of the Advisory Board shall be ap- 
pointed solely on the basis of— 
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(aa) eminence in the fields of basic or ap- 
plied research, or dissemination of such re- 
search; or 

(bb) established records of distinguished 
service in educational research and the edu- 
cation professions, including practitioners. 

(ID CONSIDERATION.—In making appoint- 
ments under this clause, the Secretary shall 
give due consideration to the equitable rep- 
resentation of educational researchers who— 

(aa) are women; 

(bb) represent minority groups; or 

(cc) are classroom teachers with research 
experience. 

(III) RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making ap- 
pointments under this clause, the Secretary 
shall give due consideration to any rec- 
ommendations for an appointment which 
may be submitted to the Secretary by a vari- 
ety of groups with prominence in edu- 
cational research and development, includ- 
ing the National Academy of Education and 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

(IV) A member of the Advisory Board may 
not serve on any other Department of Edu- 
cation advisory board, or as а paid consult- 
ant of such Department. 

(iii) TERM.—(I) The term of office of each 
member of the Advisory Board shall be 6 
years, except that initial appointments shall 
be made to ensure staggered terms, with one- 
third of such members' terms expiring every 
2 years. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which the member's predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term. Any person, other 
than the Assistant Secretary, who has been а 
member of the Advisory Board for 12 con- 
secutive years shall thereafter be ineligible 
for appointment during the 6-year period fol- 
lowing such twelfth year. 

(II) PROHIBITION REGARDING REMOVAL.—The 
Secretary shall neither remove nor encour- 
age the departure of a member of the Advi- 
sory Board appointed in accordance with this 
subparagraph before the expiration of such 
member's term, 

(ІП) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Advisory Board shall select a Chairperson 
from among such members. 

(IV) QuORUM.—A majority of the appointed 
members of the Advisory Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(V) STAFF.—From amounts appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(q)(1)(A), the Advisory Board, in consultation 
with the Assistant Secretary, shall rec- 
ommend for appointment such staff as may 
be necessary. Such staff shall be appointed 
by the Assistant Secretary and assigned at 
the direction of the Advisory Board. 

(іу) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Advisory 
Board shall provide oversight of the Office, 
and shall— 

(I) advise the Nation on the Federal re- 
search and development effort; 

(II) recommend ways for strengthening ac- 
tive partnerships among researchers, edu- 
cational practitioners, librarians, and pol- 
icymakers; 

(III) recommend ways to strengthen inter- 
action and collaboration between the various 
program offices and components; 

(IV) solicit advice and information from 
the educational field, to define research 
needs and suggestions for research topics, 
and shall involve educational practitioners, 
particularly teachers, in this process; 

(V) solicit advice from practitioners, pol- 
icymakers, and researchers, and recommend 
missions for the national research centers 
assisted under this section by identifying 
topics which require long-term, sustained, 
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systematic, programmatic, and integrated 
research and dissemination efforts; 

(VI) provide recommendations for translat- 
ing research findings into workable, adapt- 
able models for use in policy and in practice 
across different settings, and recommenda- 
tions for other forms of dissemination; 

(УП) provide recommendations for creat- 
ing incentives to draw talented young people 
into the field of educational research, includ- 
ing scholars from disadvantaged and minor- 
ity groups; 

(УШ) provide recommendations for new 
studies to close gaps in the research base; 

(IX) evaluate and provide recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress re- 
garding the quality of research conducted 
through each directorate and regional edu- 
cational laboratory, the relevance of the re- 
search topics, and the effectiveness of the 
dissemination of each directorate's and lab- 
oratory's activities; 

(X) advise the Assistant Secretary on 
standards and guidelines for research pro- 
grams and activities to ensure that research 
is of high quality and free from partisan po- 
litical influence; and 

(XI) provide recommendations to promote 
coordination and synthesis of research 
among directorates. 

(v) COMMITTEES AND REPORTS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Advisory Board is au- 
thorized to appoint from among its members 
such committees as the Advisory Board 
deems necessary, and to assign to commit- 
tees во appointed such survey and advisory 
functions as the Advisory Board deems ap- 
propriate to assist the Advisory Board in ex- 
ercising its powers and functions under this 
section. 

(II) From amounts appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (q)(1), the Advisory Board shall 
transmit to the President, for submission to 
the Congress not later than January 15 of 
each even-numbered year, a report on the ac- 
tivities of the Office, and on education, edu- 
cational research, national indicators, and 
data-gathering in general. 

(3) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(А) the term Advisory Board" means the 
Advisory Board of Educational Research es- 
tablished under paragraph (2)(B); 

(B) the term Assistant Secretary" means 
the Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement established by sec- 
tion 202 of the Department of Education Or- 
ganization Act; 

(C) the term development“ means trans- 
formation or adaptation of research results 
into usable forms, in order to contribute to 
the improvement of educational practice; 

(D) the term ''dissemination" means the 
communication and transfer of the results of 
research and proven practice in forms that 
are understandable, easíly accessible and us- 
able or adaptable for use in the improvement 
of educational practice by teachers, adminis- 
trators, librarians, other practitioners, re- 
searchers, policymakers, and the public; 

(E) the term education research" includes 
basic and applied research, inquiry with the 
purpose of applying tested knowledge gained 
to specific educational settings and prob- 
lems, development, planning, surveys, as- 
sessments, evaluations, investigations, ex- 
periments, and demonstrations in the field of 
education and other fields relating to edu- 
cation; 

(F) the term "'field-initiated research" 
means education research in which topics 
and methods of study are generated by inves- 
tigators, including teachers and other practi- 
tioners, not by the source of funding; 
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(G) the term Indian reservation“ means а 
reservation, as such term is defined in— 

(i) section 3(d) of the Indian Financing Act 
of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1452(d)); or 

(ii) section 4(10) of the Indian Child Welfare 
Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1903(10)); 

(H) the term Office“, unless otherwise 
specified, means the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement established by 
section 209 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act; and 

(I) the term technical assistance" means 
assistance in identifying, selecting, or de- 
signing solutions based on research to ad- 
dress educational problems, planning and de- 
sign that leads to adapting research knowl- 
edge to school practice, training to imple- 
ment such solutions, and other assistance 
necessary to encourage adoption or applica- 
tion of research. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) OFFICE.—In fulfilling its purposes under 
this section, the Office is authorized to— 

(A) conduct and support education-related 
research activities, including basic and ap- 
plied research, development, planning, sur- 
veys, assessments, evaluations, investiga- 
tions, experiments, and demonstrations of 
national significance; 

(B) disseminate the findings of education 
research, and provide technical assistance to 
apply such information to specific school 
problems at the school site; 

(C) collect, analyze, and disseminate data 
related to education, and to library and in- 
formation services; 

(D) promote the use of knowledge gained 
from research and statistical findings in 
Schools, other educational institutions, and 
communities; 

(E) provide training in education research; 
and 

(F) promote the coordination of education 
research and research support within the 
Federal Government, and otherwise assist 
and foster such research. 

(2) OPEN COMPETITION.—All grants, con- 
tracts, and cooperative agreements awarded 
or entered into pursuant to this section shall 
be awarded or entered into through а process 
of open competition and peer review that 
shall be announced in the Federal Register 
or other publication that the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate. 

(3) ASSISTANT SECRETARY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the ac- 
tivities and programs of the Office, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall— 

(i) ensure that there is broad and regular 
public and professional involvement from 
the educational field in the planning and 
carrying out of the Office's activities, in- 
cluding establishing teacher advisory boards 
for any program office, program or project of 
the Office as the Assistant Secretary deems 
necessary, and involving Indian and Alaska 
Native researchers and educators in activi- 
ties that relate to the education of Indian 
and Alaska Native people; 

(ii) ensure that the selection of research 
topics and the administration of the program 
are free from partisan political influence; 

(iii) develop directly, or through grant or 
contract, standards and guidelines for re- 
search, programs and activities carried out 
through the Office; 

(iv) establish a long- and short-term re- 
search agenda in consultation with the Advi- 
sory Board; and 

(v) review research priorities established 
within each directorate and promote re- 
search syntheses across the directorates. 

(B) INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.— The Assistant Secretary is authorized 


to offer information and technical assistance 
to State and local educational agencies, 
school boards, and schools, including schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
ensure that no student is— 

(1) denied access to the same rigorous, 
challenging curriculum that such student's 
peers are offered; or 

(ii) grouped or otherwise labeled in such a 
way that may impede such student's 
achievement. 

(C) LONG-TERM AGENDA.—One year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Assistant 
Secretary shall submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on a 6-year long- 
term plan for the educational research agen- 
da for the Office. Upon submission of such re- 
port and every 2 years thereafter, the Assist- 
ant Secretary shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress a progress report on the 
6-year plan, including an assessment of the 
success or failure of meeting the components 
of the 6-year plan, proposed modifications or 
changes to the 6-year plan, and additions to 
the 6-year plan. 

(4) SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall enter 
into contracts for the conduct of independ- 
ent evaluations of the programs and activi- 
ties carried out through the Office in accord- 
ance with this section, and transmit such 
evaluations to the Congress, the President 
and the Assistant Secretary, in order to— 

(A) evaluate— 

(i) the effectiveness of the programs and 
activities of the Office; and 

(ii) the implementation of projects and 
programs funded through the Office over 
time; 

(iii) the impact of educational research on 
instruction at the school level; and 

(iv) the ability of the Office to keep re- 
search funding free from partisan political 
interference; 

(B) measure the success of educational in- 
formation dissemination; 

(C) assess the usefulness of research and 
activities carried out by the Office, including 
products disseminated by the Office; and 

(D) provide recommendations for improve- 
ment of the programs of the Office. 

(5) INTRADEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION.—(A ) 
Тһе Secretary shall establish and maintain a 
program designed to facilitate planning and 
cooperative research and development 
throughout the Department of Education, 

(B) The program described in subparagraph 
(A) shall include— 

(i) establishing and maintaining a database 
on all Department of Education funded re- 
search and improvement efforts; 

(ii) coordinating the work of the various 
program offices within the Department of 
Education to avoid duplication; 

(iii) working cooperatively with the em- 
ployees of various program offices with the 
Department of Education on projects of com- 
mon interest to avoid duplication; and 

(iv) generally increasing communication 
throughout the Department of Education re- 
garding education research. 

(с) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the func- 
tions of the Office, the Assistant Secretary 
shall establish 5 directorates of educational 
research in accordance with this section. 

(B) DIRECTOR.—'The Assistant Secretary 
shall appoint a Director for each directorate. 
Each such Director shall be a leading profes- 
sional in the field relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(C) RESEARCH SYNTHESES.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall provide for and promote re- 
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search syntheses across the directorates in 
early childhood, elementary, secondary, vo- 
cational, and higher education, and shall co- 
ordinate research plans, projects, and find- 
ings across the directorates, placing a prior- 
ity on synthesis and coordination between 
the directorates described in subsections (d) 
and (e). Each Director shall report directly 
to the Assistant Secretary, regarding the ac- 
tivities of the directorate, and shall work to- 
gether to promote research syntheses across 
the directorates. 

(2) DUTIES.—Each such directorate shall— 

(A) carry out its activities directly or 
through grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements with institutions of higher edu- 
cation, public and private organizations, in- 
stitutions, agencies or individuals, or a con- 
sortia thereof; 

(B) conduct and support the highest qual- 
ity basic and applied research in early child- 
hood, elementary and secondary, vocational 
and higher education, including teacher edu- 
cation, which is relevant to the directorate; 

(C) have improved student learning and 
achievement as its primary focus; 

(D) promote research that is based in core 
content areas; 

(E) conduct sustained research and devel- 
opment on improving the educational 
achievement of poor and minority individ- 
uals as an integral part of the directorates’ 
work; 

(F) serve as a national database on model 
and demonstration programs which have par- 
ticular application to the activities of the di- 
rectorate, particularly with respect to model 
programs conducted by businesses, private, 
and nonprofit organizations and foundations; 

(G) support, plan, implement, and operate 
dissemination activities designed to bring 
the most effective research directly into 
classroom practice, school organization and 
management, teacher preparation and train- 
ing, and libraries, and to the extent possible, 
carry out dissemination activities through 
the use of technology; 

(H) support and provide research informa- 
tion that leads to policy formation for State 
legislatures, State and local boards of edu- 
cation, schools funded by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and other policy and governing 
bodies, to assist such entities in identifying 
and developing effective policies to promote 
student achievement and school improve- 
ment; 

(1) coordinate the directorate’s activities 
with the activities of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories established pursuant to 
subsection (k) and with other educational 
service organizations in designing the direc- 
torate’s research agenda and projects in 
order to increase the responsiveness of such 
directorate to the needs of teachers and the 
educational field and to bring research find- 
ings directly into schools to ensure the 
greatest access at the local level to the lat- 
est research developments; and 

(J) provide assistance to the Assistant Sec- 
retary in planning and coordinating syn- 
theses that provide research knowledge re- 
lated to each level of the education system 
(from preschool to higher education) to in- 
crease understanding of student performance 
across different educational levels. 

(3) RESERVATIONS.— 

(A) FIELD-INITIATED RESEARCH.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year 
not less than one-third of the amount avail- 
able to such directorate to conduct field-ini- 
tiated research. 

(B) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year 
not less than one-third of the amount avail- 
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able to such directorate to award grants or 
enter into contracts with institutions of 
higher education, public agencies, or private 
nonprofit organizations, for the support of 
long-term national research centers of suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality for educational 
research and development in accordance 
with paragraph (4), except that no such cen- 
ter shall receive such a grant or contract for 
less than $1,100,000 for such fiscal year. Each 
such center shall engage in research, devel- 
opment and dissemination involving topics 
relevant to the mission of the directorate 
supporting such center. 

(C) SPECIAL RULE.—No research and devel- 
opment center supported by the Office and 
operating on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act shall by reason of re- 
ceipt of such support be ineligible to receive 
any other assistance from the Office author- 
ized by law. 

(4) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS,— 

(A) DURATION.—The grants or contracts 
awarded or entered into to support national 
research centers described in paragraph 
(3)(B) shall be awarded or entered into for a 
period of at least 5 years, and may be re- 
newed for additional periods of 5 years after 
periodic review by the Assistant Secretary. 

(B) REVIEW.—All applications to establish 
а national research center shall be reviewed 
by independent experts in accordance with 
standards and guidelines developed by the 
Office pursuant to subsections 
(a)2)(B)uvXX) and (bX3)(A)(ii) Such stand- 
ards and guidelines shall include— 

(i) whether applicants have assembled a 
group of high quality researchers sufficient 
to achieve the mission of the center; 

(ii) whether the proposed organizational 
Structure and arrangements will facilitate 
achievement of the mission of the center; 

(iii) whether there is a substantial staff 
commitment to the work of the center; 

(iv) whether the directors and support staff 
are full-time employees, to the extent prac- 
ticable; 

(v) review of the contributions of the appli- 
cant's primary researchers for the purpose of 
evaluating the appropriateness of such pri- 
mary researchers' experiences and expertise 
in the context of the proposed center activi- 
ties, and the adequacy of such primary re- 
searchers' time commitments to achieve- 
ment of the mission of the center; and 

(vi) the manner in which the results of edu- 
cation research will be disseminated for fur- 
ther use. 

(5) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
Shall publish proposed research priorities de- 
veloped by each directorate in the Federal 
Register every 2 years, not later than Octo- 
ber 1 of each year, and shall allow a period of 
60 days for public comments and suggestions. 

(d) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION, AND ASSESSMENT.—The Assist- 
ant Secretary shall establish and operate the 
National Directorate on Curriculum, In- 
struction, and Assessment. The directorate 
established under this subsection is author- 
ized to conduct research on— 

(1) methods to improve student achieve- 
ment at all educational levels in core con- 
tent areas; 

(2) methods to improve the process of read- 
ing, the craft of writing, the growth of rea- 
soning skills, and the development of infor- 
mation-finding skills; 

(3) enabling students to develop higher 
order thinking skills; 

(4) methods to teach effectively all stu- 
dents in mixed-ability classrooms; 

(5) developing, identifying, or evaluating 
new educational assessments, including per- 
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formance-based and portfolio assessments 
which demonstrate skill and a command of 
knowledge; 

(6) standards for what students should 
know and be able to do, particularly stand- 
ards of desired performance set at inter- 
nationally competitive levels; 

(7) the use of testing in the classroom and 
its impact on improving student achieve- 
ment, including an analysis of how testing 
affects what is taught; 

(8) test bias as such bias affects histori- 
cally underserved girls, women, and minor- 
ity populations; 

(9) test security, accountability, validity, 
reliability and objectivity; 

(10) relevant teacher training and instruc- 
tion in giving a test, scoring a test and in 
the use of test results to improve student 
achievement; 

(11) curriculum development designed to 
meet challenging standards, including State 
efforts to develop such curriculum; 

(12) the need for, and methods of deliver- 
ing, teacher education, development, and in- 
service training; 

(13) curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment in vocational education and school-to- 
work transition; 

(14) educational methods and activities to 
reduce and prevent violence in schools; 

(15) the use of technology in learning, 
teaching, and testing; 

(16) methods of involving parents in their 
children’s education and ways to involve 
business, industry, and other community 
partners in promoting excellence in schools; 
and 

(17) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(e) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON THE EDU- 
CATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF HISTORICALLY UN- 
DERSERVED POPULATIONS.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall establish and operate a Na- 
tional Directorate on the Educational 
Achievement of Historically Underserved 
Populations, the activities of which shall be 
closely coordinated with those of the direc- 
torate described in subsection (d). The direc- 
torate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 

(1) the quality of educational opportunities 
afforded historically underserved рори- 
lations, including minority students, stu- 
dents with disabilities, economically dis- 
advantaged students, girls, women, limited- 
English proficient students, and Indian and 
Alaska Native students, particularly the 
quality of educational opportunities afforded 
such populations in highly concentrated 
urban areas and sparsely populated rural 
areas; 

(2) effective institutional practices for ex- 
panding opportunities for such groups; 

(3) methods for overcoming the barriers to 
learning that may impede student achieve- 
ment; 

(4) innovative teacher training and profes- 
sional development methods to help the his- 
torically underserved meet challenging 
standards; 

(5) the use of technology to improve the 
educational opportunities and achievement 
of the historically underserved; 

(6) the means by which parents, commu- 
nity resources and institutions (including 
cultural institutions) can be utilized to sup- 
port and improve the achievement of at-risk 
students; 

(7) methods to improve the quality of the 
education of American Indian and Alaska 
Native students not only in schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but also in 
public elementary and secondary schools lo- 
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cated on or near Indian reservations, includ- 
ing— 

(A) research on mechanisms to facilitate 
the establishment of tribal departments of 
education that assume responsibility for all 
education programs of State educational 
agencies operating on an Indian reservation 
and all education programs funded by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on an Indian res- 
ervation; 

(B) research on the development of cul- 
turally appropriate curriculum for American 
Indian and Alaska Native students, including 
American Indian and Alaska Native culture, 
language, geography, history and social 
studies, and graduation requirements related 
to such curriculum; 

(C) research on methods for recruiting, 
training and retraining qualified teachers 
from American Indian and Alaska Native 
communities, including research to promote 
flexibility in the criteria for certification of 
such teachers; 

(О) research on techniques for improving 
the educational achievement of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native students, including 
methodologies to reduce dropout rates and 
increase graduation by such students; and 

(E) research concerning the performance 
by American Indian and Alaska Native stu- 
dents of limited-English proficiency on 
standardized achievement tests, and related 
factors; and 

(8) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(f) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION.—The As- 
sistant Secretary shall establish and operate 
the National Directorate on Early Childhood 
Development and Education, which shall 
have a special emphasis on families and com- 
munities as families and communities relate 
to early childhood education. The direc- 
torate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 

(1) effective teaching and learning meth- 
ods, and curriculum; 

(2) instruction that considers the cultural 
experiences of children; 

(3) access to current materials in libraries; 

(4) family literacy and parental involve- 
ment in student learning; 

(5) the impact that outside influences have 
on learning, including television, and drug 
and alcohol abuse; 

(6) methods for integrating learning in set- 
tings other than the classroom, particularly 
within families and communities; 

(7) teacher training; 

(8) readiness to learn, including topics such 
as prenatal care, nutrition, and health serv- 
ices; 

(9) the use of technology, including meth- 
ods to help parents instruct their children; 
and 


(10) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(g) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE, 
FINANCE, POLICYMAKING, AND MANAGEMENT.— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and 
operate а National Directorate on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educational Governance, 
Finance, Policymaking, and Management. 
The directorate established under this sub- 
section is authorized to conduct research 
on— 

(1) the relationship among finance, organi- 
zation, and management, and educational 
productivity, particularly with respect to 
student achievement across educational lev- 
els and core content areas; 

(2) school-based management, shared deci- 
sionmaking and other innovative school 
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structures, and State and local reforms and 
educational policies, which show promise for 
improving student achievement; 

(3) innovative school design, including 
lengthening the school day and the school 
year, reducing class size and building profes- 
sional development into the weekly school 
schedule and, as appropriate, conducting 
such further research as may be rec- 
ommended or suggested by the report issued 
by the National Education Commission on 
Time and Learning pursuant to section 443 of 
the General Education Provisions Act; 

(4) the social organization of schooling and 
the inner-workings of schooling; 

(5) policy decisions at all levels and the im- 
pact of such decisions on school achievement 
and other student outcomes; 

(6) effective approaches to organizing 
learning; 

(Т) effective ways of grouping students for 
learning so that a student is not labeled or 
stigmatized in ways that may impede such 
student's achievement; 

(8) the amount of dollars allocated for edu- 
cation that are actually spent on classroom 
instruction; 

(9) the organization, structure, and finance 
of vocational education; 

(10) disparity in school financing among 
States, school districts, and schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 

(11) the use of technology in areas such as 
assisting in school-based management or 
ameliorating the effects of disparity in 
school financing among States, school dis- 
tricts, and schools funded by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; 

(12) approaches to systemic reforms involv- 
ing the coordination of multiple policies at 
the local, State, and Federal levels of gov- 
ernment to promote higher levels of student 
achievement; 

(13) the special adult education needs of 
historically underserved and minority popu- 
lations; 

(14) the involvement of parents and fami- 
les in the management and governance of 
schools and the education of their children; 
and 

(15) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(h) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ADULT EDU- 
CATION, LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARNING.— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and 
operate a National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning. 
The directorate established under this sub- 
section is authorized to conduct research 
on— 

(1) learning and performance of adults, and 
policies and methods for improving learning 
in contexts that include school-to-work, 
worker retraining, and second-language ac- 
quisition; 

(2) the most effective training methods for 
adults to upgrade education and vocational 
skills; 

(3) opportunities for adults to continue 
their education beyond higher education and 
graduate school, in the context of lifelong 
learning and information-finding skills; 

(4) adult literacy and effective methods, in- 
cluding technology, to eliminate illiteracy; 

(5) preparing students for a lifetime of 
work, the ability to adapt through retrain- 
ing to the changing needs of the work force 
and the ability to learn new tasks; 

(6) the use of technology to develop and de- 
liver effective training methods for adults to 
upgrade their education and their vocational 
skills; and 

(7) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 
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(i) PERSONNEL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The Assistant Secretary 
may appoint, for terms not to exceed 3 years 
(without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code governing appointment 
in the competitive service) and may com- 
pensate (without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates) such scientific or 
professional employees of the Office as the 
Assistant Secretary considers necessary to 
accomplish the functions of the Office. Such 
employees shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
number of full-time, regular scientific or 
professional employees of the Office. The 
rate of basic pay for such employees may not 
exceed the maximum annual rate of pay for 
grade GS-15 under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(2) REAPPOINTMENT.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary may reappoint employees described in 
paragraph (1) upon presentation of a clear 
and convincing justification of need, for 1 ad- 
ditional term not to exceed 3 years. All such 
employees shall work on activities of the Of- 
fice and shall not be reassigned to other du- 
ties outside the Office during their term. 

(j) SELECTION PROCEDURES AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS.— 

(1) SELECTION PROCEDURES.—When making 
competitive awards under this section, the 
Assistant Secretary shall— 

(A) solicit recommendations and advice re- 
garding research priorities, opportunities, 
and strategies from qualified experts, such as 
education professionals and policymakers, 11- 
brarians, personnel of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(k) and of the research and development cen- 
ters assisted under this section, and the Ad- 
visory Board, as well as parents and other 
members of the general public; 

(B) employ suitable selection procedures 
using the procedures and principles of peer 
review providing an appropriate balance be- 
tween expertise in research and practice for 
all proposals so that technical research 
merit is judged by research experts and pro- 
grammatic relevance is judged by program 
experts, except where such peer review pro- 
cedures are clearly inappropriate given such 
factors as the relatively small amount of a 
grant or contract or the exigencies of the sit- 
uation; and 

(C) determine that the activities assisted 
will be conducted efficiently, will be of high 
quality, and will meet priority research and 
development needs under this section. 

(2) FELLOWSHIPS.— 

(A) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall publish proposed research priorities for 
the awarding of research fellowships under 
this paragraph in the Federal Register every 
2 years, not later than October 1 of each 
year, and shall allow a period of 60 days for 
public comments and suggestions. 

(В) COMPETITION.—Prior to awarding a fel- 
lowship under this paragraph, the Assistant 
Secretary shall invite applicants to compete 
for such fellowships through notice published 
in the Federal Register. 

(C) AuTHORITY.—From amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (q)(1), the Assistant Secretary may 
establish and maintain research fellowships 
in the Office, for scholars, researchers, pol- 
icymakers, education practitioners, librar- 
ians, and statisticians engaged in the use, 
collection, and dissemination of information 
about education and educational research. 
Subject to regulations published by the As- 
sistant Secretary, fellowships may include 
such stipends and allowances, including trav- 
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el and subsistence expenses provided under 
title 5, United States Code, as the Assistant 
Secretary considers appropriate. 


(К) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 
FOR RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Assistant Secretary shall support at 
least 10 but not more than 20 regional edu- 
cational laboratories established by public 
agencies or private nonprofit organizations. 

(В) SPECIAL RULE.—In any fiscal year іп 
which the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of subsection (qX2) exceeds 
$38,000,000, the Assistant Secretary may use 
the amount in excess of $38,000,000 to support 
& regional educational laboratory serving a 
region not in existence on the day preceding 
the date of enactment of this Act, if such 
amount is equal to or exceeds $2,000,000. 

(C) PRIoRITY.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall give priority to supporting a regional 
educational laboratory that involves the 
combination or subdivision of a region or re- 
gions, such that States within a region in ex- 
istence on the day preceding the date of en- 
actment of this Act may be combined with 
States in another such region to form a new 
region so long as such combination does not 
result in any region in existence on such 
date permanently becoming part of a larger 
region, nor of any such region permanently 
subsuming another region. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term regional educational lab- 
oratory" means a public agency or institu- 
tion or a private nonprofit organization 
that— 

(A) serves the education improvement 
needs in a geographic region of the United 
States; and 

(B) advances the National 
Goals. 

(3) DUTIES.—Each regional educational lab- 
oratory shall— 

(A) have as its central mission and primary 
function— 

(i) to develop and disseminate educational 
research products and processes to schools, 
teachers, local educational agencies, State 
educational agencies, librarians, and schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(ii) through such development and dissemi- 
nation and the provision of technical assist- 
ance, to help all students learn to challeng- 
ing standards; 

(B) provide technical assistance to State 
and local educational agencies, school 
boards, schools funded by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, State boards of education, 
schools, and librarians in accordance with 
the prioritization described in paragraph 
(4XBXvi) and needs related to standard-driv- 
en education reform; 

(C) facilitate school restructuring at the 
individual school level, including technical 
assistance for adapting model demonstration 
grant programs to each school; 

(D) serve the educational development 
needs of the region by providing education 
research in usable forms in order to promote 
school improvement and academic achieve- 
ment and to correct educational deficiencies; 

(Е) develop a plan for identifying and serv- 
ing the needs of the region by conducting a 
continuing survey of the educational needs, 
strengths, and weaknesses within the region, 
including a process of open hearings to so- 
licit the views of schools, teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, local educational agencies, 
librarians, and State educational agencies 
within the region; 
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(F) use applied educational research to as- 
sist in solving site-specific problems and to 
assist in development activities; 

(G) conduct applied research projects de- 
signed to serve the particular needs of the 
region only in the event that such quality 
applied research does not exist as deter- 
mined by the regional education laboratory 
or the Department of Education; 

(H) facilitate communication between edu- 
cational experts, school officials, and teach- 
ers, parents, and librarians, to enable such 
individuals to assist schools to develop a 
plan to meet the National Education Goals; 

(1) bring teams of experts together to de- 
velop and implement school improvement 
plans and strategies; 

(J) provide training in— 

(i) the field of education research and re- 
lated areas; 

(ii) the. use of new educational methods; 
and 

(iii) the use of information-finding meth- 
ods, practices, techniques, and products de- 
veloped in connection with such training for 
which the regional educational laboratory 
may support internships and fellowships and 
provide stipends; 

(К) coordinate such laboratory's activities 
with the directorates assisted under this sec- 
tion in designing such laboratory's services 
and projects, in order to— 

(i) maximize the use of research conducted 
through the directorates in the work of such 
laboratory; 

(ii) keep the directorates apprised of the 
work of the regional educational labora- 
tories in the field; and 

(iii) inform the directorates about addi- 
tional research needs identified in the field; 

(L) develop with the State educational 
agencies and library agencies in the region 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs a plan for 
serving the region; 

(M) collaborate and coordinate services 
with other technical assistance funded by 
the Department of Education; and 

(N) cooperate with other regional labora- 
tories to develop and maintain a national 
network that addresses national education 
problems. 

(4) GOVERNING BOARD.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3), each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall operate 
under the direction of a governing board, the 
members of which— 

(i) are representative of that region; and 

(ii) include teachers and education re- 
searchers. 

(В) DuTIES.—Each such governing board 
shall— 

(i) determine, subject to the requirements 
of this section and in consultation with the 
Assistant Secretary, the mission of the re- 
gional educational laboratory; 

(ii) ensure that the regional educational 
laboratory attains and maintains a high 
level of quality in its work and products; 

(iii) establish standards to ensure that the 
regional educational laboratory has strong 
and effective governance, organization, man- 
agement, and administration, and employs 
qualified staff; 

(iv) direct the regional educational labora- 
tory to carry out the regional educational 
Jaboratory's duties in a manner as will make 
progress toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals and reforming schools and edu- 
cational systems; 

(v) conduct a continuing survey of the edu- 
cational needs, strengths, and weaknesses 
within the region, including a process of 
open hearings to solicit the views of schools 
and teachers; and 
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(vi) prioritize the needs of economically 
disadvantaged urban and rural areas within 
the region and ensure that such needs are 
served by the regional educational labora- 
tory. 

(5) APPLICATION.—Each entity desiring sup- 
port for a regional educational laboratory 
shall submit to the Assistant Secretary an 
application that contains such information 
as the Assistant Secretary may reasonably 
require, including assurances that a regional 
educational laboratory will address the ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3). 

(6) ADDITIONAL PROJECTS.—In addition to 
activities described in paragraph (3), the As- 
sistant Secretary, from amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (q)(4), is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with a re- 
gional educational laboratory for the pur- 
pose of carrying out additional projects to 
enable such regional educational laboratory 
to assist in efforts to achieve the National 
Education Goals and for other purposes. 

(7) SPECIAL RULE.—No regional educational 
laboratory shall, by reason of receipt of as- 
sistance under this section, be ineligible to 
receive any other assistance from the Office 
authorized by law or be prohibited from en- 
gaging in activities involving international 
projects or endeavors. 

(8) PLAN.—Not later than July 1 of each 
year, each regional educational laboratory 
shall submit to the Assistant Secretary a 
plan covering the succeeding fiscal year, in 
which such laboratory's mission, activities 
and scope of work are described, including а 
general description of— 

(A) the plans such laboratory expects to 
submit in the 4 succeeding years; and 

(B) an assessment of how well such labora- 
tory is meeting the needs of the region. 

(9) CONTRACT DURATION.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall enter into a contract for the 
purpose of supporting a regional educational 
laboratory under this subsection for a mini- 
mum of 5 years. The Secretary shall ensure 
that the recompetition cycles for new con- 
tracts for regional educational laboratories 
are carried out in such a manner that the ex- 
piration of the laboratory contracts is con- 
sistent with the reauthorization cycle. 

(10) REVIEW.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall review the work of each regional edu- 
cational laboratory in the third year that 
such laboratory receives assistance under 
this subsection, and shall evaluate the per- 
formance of such laboratory's activities to 
determine if such activities are consistent 
with the duties described in paragraph (3). 

(1): CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to require any 
modifications in the regional educational 
laboratory contracts in effect on the day pre- 
ceding the date of enactment of this Act. 

(12) ADVANCE PAYMENT SYSTEM.—Each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall partici- 
pate in the advance payment system of the 
Department of Education. 

(13) CoORDINATION.—The regional education 
laboratories shall work collaboratively, and 
coordinate the services such laboratories 
provide, with the technical assistance cen- 
ters authorized under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(1) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(A) education research, including research 
funded by the Office, is not having the im- 
pact on the Nation's schools that such re- 
search should; 

(B) relevant education research and result- 
ing solutions are not being adequately dis- 
seminated to and used by the teachers that 
need such research and solutions; 
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(C) there are insufficient linkages between 
the research and development centers as- 
sisted under this section, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(k), the National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators, the Education Resources Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses, the comprehensive 
technical assistance centers assisted under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and the public schools to ensure 
that research on effective practice is dis- 
seminated and technical assistance provided 
to all teachers; 

(D) the average teacher has little time to 
plan or engage in a professional dialogue 
with peers about strategies for improved 
learning; 

(E) teachers do not have direct access to 
information systems or networks; 

(F) teachers have little control over what 
inservice education teachers will be offered; 
and 

(G) individual teachers are not encouraged 
to move beyond the walls of their school 
buildings to identify and use outside re- 
sources. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, pub- 
lic and private agencies and organizations, 
including institutions of higher education, 
the regional education laboratories, and the 
research and development centers, or consor- 
tia thereof— 

(i) to develop and carry out projects that 
demonstrate effective strategies for helping 
elementary and secondary education teach- 
ers, in both urban and rural areas, become 
knowledgeable about, assist in the design 
and use of, and use, education research, in- 
cluding education research carried out under 
this section; and 

(ii) to develop, implement, and evaluate 
models for creation of teacher research dis- 
semination networks. 

(В) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants and en- 
tering into contracts and cooperative agree- 
ments under subparagraph (A) the Secretary 
shall give priority to entities that have re- 
ceived Federal funds for research and dis- 
semination. 

(3) APPLICATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—An entity desiring to re- 
ceive assistance under this subsection shall 
submit an application to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing such 
information and assurances as the Secretary 
may require. 

(B) CONTENTS.—Each such application shall 
describe how the project described in the ap- 
plication— 

(i) was developed with the active participa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
teachers; 

(ii) will include the continuing participa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the management of the project; 

(iii) is organized around one or more sig- 
nificant research topics; 

(iv) will involve collaboration with entities 
that have received Federal funds for research 
and dissemination; and 

(v) will sustain over time teacher research 
dissemination networks after Federal fund- 
ing for such networks terminates. 

(4) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds provided under 
this subsection may be used— 

(A) to train elementary and secondary edu- 
cation teachers (particularly new teachers) 
about the sources of education research find- 
ings, including research findings available 
through activities supported by the Office, 
and how to access and use such findings to 
improve the quality of instruction; 
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(B) to develop simple formats, both admin- 
istrative and technological, that allow ele- 
mentary and secondary education teachers 
easy access to and use of education research 
findings; 

(C) to share strategies and materials; 

(D) to support professional networks; 

(E) to survey teacher needs in the areas of 
research and development; and 

(F) for other activities designed to support 
elementary and secondary education teach- 
ers in becoming knowledgeable about, assist- 
ing in the design of, and using, educational 
research. 

(5) STIPENDS.—The Secretary may provide 
for the payment of such stipends (including 
allowances for subsistence and other ex- 
penses for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers), as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, to teachers participating in the 
projects authorized under this subsection. 

(6) COORDINATION.—Recipients of funds 
under this subsection shall, to the greatest 
extent possible, coordinate their activities 
with related activities under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(7) REPORT.—The Secretary shall, within 5 
years of the date of enactment of this Act, 
submit to the Congress a report on the effec- 
tiveness of activities assisted under this sub- 
section, 


(m) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish an Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance, which may include 
the Education Resources Information Clear- 
inghouses, the regional educational labora- 
tories, the National Clearinghouse for 
Science and Mathematics Resources, the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network, the National Edu- 
cation Library, and such other programs and 
activities as the Assistant Secretary deems 
appropriate. The Office of Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary and have a demonstrated ex- 
pertise and experience in dissemination. 

(2) DUTIES.—In carrying out its dissemina- 
tion activities, the Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance shall— 

(A) operate a depository for all Depart- 
ment of Education publications and products 
and make available for reproduction such 
publications and products; 

(B) coordinate the dissemination efforts of 
all Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement program offices, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories, the directorates as- 
sisted under this section, the National Diffu- 
sion Network, and the Education Resources 
Information Clearinghouses; 

(C) disseminate relevant and useful re- 
search, information, products, and publica- 
tions developed through or supported by the 
Department ої Education to schools 
throughout the Nation; 

(D) develop the capacity to connect schools 
and teachers seeking information with the 
relevant regional educational laboratories 
assisted under subsection (k), the National 
Diffusion Network, the directorates assisted 
under this section, and the Education Re- 
sources Information Clearinghouses; and 

(E) provide an annual report to the Sec- 
retary regarding the types of information, 
products, and services that teachers, schools, 
and school districts have requested and have 
determined to be most useful, and describe 
future plans to adapt Department of Edu- 
cation products and services to address the 
needs of the users of such information, prod- 
ucts, and services. 
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(3) ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES.—In addition, 
the Office of Dissemination and Reform As- 
sistance may— 

(A) use media and other educational tech- 
nology to carry out dissemination activities, 
including program development; 

(B) establish and maintain a database on 
all research and improvement efforts funded 
through the Department of Education; 

(C) actively encourage cooperative publish- 
ing of significant publications; 

(D) disseminate information on successful 
models and educational methods which have 
been recommended to the Office of Dissemi- 
nation and Reform Assistance by educators, 
educational organizations, nonprofit organi- 
zations, businesses, and foundations, and dis- 
seminate such models by including, with any 
such information, an identification of the en- 
tity or entities that have recommended the 
program; and 

(E) engage in such other dissemination ac- 
tivities as the Assistant Secretary deter- 
mines necessary. 


(n) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—The National Diffusion Net- 
work described in section 1562 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
authorized to provide information through 
National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators on model or demonstration 
projects funded by the Department of Edu- 
cation. For purposes of carrying out this 
subsection, information on such model 
projects does not have to be approved 
through the program effectiveness panel, but 
may be provided directly through the State 
facilitators. In addition, the National Diffu- 
sion Network may disseminate other infor- 
mation available through the Office of Edu- 
cation Dissemination and Reform Assistance 
established under subsection (m) through the 
National Diffusion Network. 


(0) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be estab- 
lished a National Library of Education at 
the Department of Education (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the Library“) 
which shall— 

(A) be a national resource center for teach- 
ers, scholars, librarians, State, local, and In- 
dian tribal education officials, parents, and 
other interested individuals; and 

(B) provide resources to assist in the— 

(i) advancement of research on education; 

(ii) dissemination and exchange of sci- 
entific and other information important to 
the improvement of education at all levels; 
and 

(iii) improvement of educational achieve- 
ment. 

(2) MISSION.—The mission of the Library 
shall be to— 

(A) become a principal center for the col- 
lection, preservation, and effective utiliza- 
tion of the research and other information 
related to education and to the improvement 
of educational achievement; 

(B) strive to ensure widespread access to 
the Library's facilities and materials, cov- 
erage of all education issues and subjects, 
and quality control; 

(C) have an expert library staff; and 

(D) use modern information technology 
that holds the potential to link major librar- 
ies, schools, and educational centers across 
the United States into a network of national 
education resources. 

(3) FUNCTIONS.—The Library shall— 

(A) establish a policy to acquire and pre- 
serve books, periodicals, data, prints, films, 
recordings, and other library materials relat- 
ed to education; 
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(В) establish a policy to disseminate infor- 
mation about the materials available in the 
Library; 

(C) make available through loans, photo- 
graphic or other copying procedures, or oth- 
erwise, such materials in the Library as the 
Secretary deems appropriate; and 

(D) provide reference and research assist- 
ance. 

(4) LIBRARIAN.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point a librarian to head the Library. 

(B) EXPERIENCE.— The individual appointed 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall have ex- 
tensive experience as a librarian. 

(C) SOLICITATION OF NOMINATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall solicit nominations from in- 
dividuals and organizations before making 
the appointment described in subparagraph 
(A). 

(D) SALARY.—The librarian shall be paid at 
not less than the minimum rate of pay pay- 
able for level GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(р) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish and support Education Re- 
sources Information Clearinghouses (includ- 
ing directly supporting dissemination serv- 
ices) having such functions as the clearing- 
houses had on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that— 

(1) the Assistant Secretary shall establish 
for the clearinghouses a coherent policy for 
the abstraction from, and inclusion in, the 
educational resources information clearing- 
house system books, periodicals, reports, and 
other materials related to education; and 

(2) the clearinghouses shall collect and dis- 
seminate information on alternative man- 
agement demonstration projects operating 
in public schools throughout the Nation. 

(q) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out subsections (c) through (h), relat- 
ing to the Directorates of Educational Re- 
search. 

(B) APPROPRIATIONS OF $70,000,000 OR LESS.— 
From the amount made available under 
clause (i) in any fiscal year in which the 
amount appropriated to carry out such 
clause is $70,000,000 or less— 

(i) at least 25 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (e), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on the 
Educational Achievement of Historically Un- 
derserved Populations; 

(iii) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (f), 
relating to the National Directorate on 
Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cation; 

(iv) at least 5 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (g), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Educational Govern- 
ance, Finance, Policymaking, and Manage- 
ment; 

(v) at least 5 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (h), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning; 
and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such 
amount shall be available to carry out syn- 
thesis and coordination activities described 
in subsection (с)(1)(С). 
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(C) APPROPRIATIONS GREATER THAN 
$70,000,000.—From the amount made available 
under clause (i) in any fiscal year in which 
the amount appropriated to carry out such 
clause is greater than $70,000,000— 

(i) at least 30 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (e), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on the 
Educational Achievement of Historically Un- 
derserved Populations; 

(iii) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (f), 
relating to the National Directorate on 
Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cation; 

(iv) at least 10 percent of such amount 
Shall be available to carry out subsection (g). 
relating to the National Directorate on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Educational Govern- 
ance, Finance, Policymaking, and Manage- 
ment; 

(v) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (h), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning; 
and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such 
amount shall be available to carry out syn- 
thesis and coordination activities described 
in subsection (c)). 

(D) SPECIAL RULE.—Not less than 95 per- 
cent of funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authority of clause (i) in any fiscal year 
shall be expended to carry out this section 
through grants, cooperative agreements, or 
contracts. 

(2) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$41,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (k), relating to the regional edu- 
cational laboratories. 

(3) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (1), re- 
lating to the teacher research dissemination 
demonstration program. 

(B) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary may use 
not more than 0.2 percent of the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
paragraph (A) for each fiscal year for peer re- 
view of applications under this section. 

(4) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.—There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry 
out subsections (m) and (к)(6), relating to 
the Office of Education Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance and additional projects 
for regional educational laboratories, respec- 
tively. 

(5) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out subsection (n), relating to the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network State Facilitators. 

(6) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999, to carry out subsection (о), re- 
lating to the National Education Library. 
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(7) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry 
out subsection (p), relating to the Education 
Resources Information Clearinghouses. 

(8) ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS.—When more 
than one Federal agency uses funds to sup- 
port a single project under this section, the 
Office may act for all such agencies in ad- 
ministering such funds. 

(r) EXISTING CONTRACTS AND GRANTS.— 

(1) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, grants or contracts 
for the regional educational laboratories and 
the centers assisted under section 405 of the 
General Education Provisions Act on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
shall remain in effect until the termination 
date of such grants or contracts, except that 
the grants or contracts for such centers 
which terminate before the competition for 
the new centers described in subsection 
(c)(3)(B) is completed may be extended until 
the time that the awards for such new cen- 
ters are made. 

(2) FuNDING.—The Secretary shall use 
amounts appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of subsection (q)(1)(A) to support the 
grants or contracts described in paragraph 
(1). 

SEC. 913. SAVINGS PROVISIONS, 

(a) CoNTINUING EFFECT OF LEGAL Docu- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, agreements, grants, 
contracts, certificates, licenses, registra- 
tions, privileges, and other administrative 
actions— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective by the Presi- 
dent, any Federal agency or official thereof, 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction, in 
the performance of functions of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (as 
such functions existed on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act); and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this title 
takes effect, or were final before the effec- 
tive date of this title and are to become ef- 
fective on or after the effective date of this 
title, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or revoked in accordance 
with law by the President, the Secretary or 
other authorized official, a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(b) PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.—The pro- 
visions of this title shall not affect any pro- 
ceedings, including notices of proposed rule- 
making, or any application for any license, 
permit, certificate, or financial assistance 
pending before the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement at the time this 
title takes effect, with respect to functions 
of such Office but such proceedings and ap- 
plications shall be continued. Orders shall be 
issued in such proceedings, appeals shall be 
taken therefrom, and payments shall be 
made pursuant to such orders, as if this title 
had not been enacted, and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
revoked by a duly authorized official, by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, or by oper- 
ation of law. Nothing in this subsection shall 
be deemed to prohibit the discontinuance or 
modification of any such proceeding under 
the same terms and conditions and to the 
same extent that such proceeding could have 
been discontinued or modified if this title 
had not been enacted. 

(с) SUITS Nor AFFECTED.—The provisions 
of this title shall not affect suits commenced 
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before the effective date of this title, and in 
all such suits, proceedings shall be had, ap- 
peals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if 
this title had not been enacted. 

(d) NONABATEMENT OF ACTIONS.—No suit, 
action, or other proceeding commenced by or 
against the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, or by or against any indi- 
vidual in the official capacity of such indi- 
vidual as an officer of the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this 
title. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS RELATING TO 
PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—Any ad- 
ministrative action relating to the prepara- 
tion or promulgation of a regulation by the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment relating to a function of such Office 
under this title may be continued by the Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment with the same effect as if this title had 
not been enacted. 

SEC. 914. FIELD READERS. 

Section 402 of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3462) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) IN GENERAL.—"’ before 
The Secretary"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

*'(b) SPECIAL RULE.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary may 
use not more than 1 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated for any education program that 
awards such funds on a competitive basis to 
pay the expenses and fees of non-Federal ex- 
perts necessary to review applications and 
proposals for such funds. 

“(2) APPLICABILITY.—The provisions of 
paragraph (1) shall not apply to any edu- 
cation program under which funds are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to pay the fees 
and expenses of non-Federal experts to re- 
view applications and proposals for such 
funds.“ 


PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Subpart 1—International Education Program 
SEC. 921. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) PROGRAM ESTABLISHED.—The Secretary 
shall carry out an International Education 
Program in accordance with this section 
that shall provide for— 

(1) the study of international education 
programs and delivery systems; and 

(2) an international education exchange 
program. 

(b) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.—The 
Secretary shall award grants for the study, 
evaluation and analysis of education systems 
in other nations, particularly Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan. Such studies 
shall focus upon a comparative analysis of 
curriculum, methodology and organizational 
structure, including the length of the school 
year and school day. In addition, the studies 
shall provide an analysis of successful strate- 
gies employed by other nations to improve 
student achievement, with a specific focus 
upon application to schooling and the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

(c) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out a program to be known as the Inter- 
national Education Exchange Program. 
Under such program the Secretary shall 
award grants to or enter into contracts with 
organizations with demonstrated effective- 
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ness or expertise in international achieve- 
ment comparisons, in order to— 

(i) make available to educators from eligi- 
ble countries exemplary curriculum and 
teacher training programs in civics and gov- 
ernment education and economic education 
developed in the United States; 

(ii) assist eligible countries in the adapta- 
tion and implementation of such programs 
or joint research concerning such programs; 

(iii) create and implement educational pro- 
grams for United States students which draw 
upon the experiences of emerging constitu- 
tional democracies; 

(iv) provide a means for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences in civics and govern- 
ment education and economic education 
among political, educational and private sec- 
tor leaders of participating eligible coun- 
tries; and 

(v) provide support for— 

(I) research and evaluation to determine 
the effects of educational programs on stu- 
dents’ development of the knowledge, skills 
and traits of character essential for the pres- 
ervation and improvement of constitutional 
democracy; and 

(ID effective participation in and the pres- 
ervation and improvement of an efficient 
market economy. 

(B) RESERVATIONS.—In carrying out the 
program described in subparagraph (A), the 
Secretary shall reserve in each fiscal year— 

(i) 50 percent of the amount available to 
carry out this subsection for civics and gov- 
ernment education activities; and 

(ii) 50 percent of such amount for economic 
education activities. 

(2) CONTRACT AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to contract with independent nonprofit 
educational organizations to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection. 

(B) NUMBER.— The Secretary shall award at 
least 1 but not more than 3 contracts de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) in each of the 
areas described in clauses (i) and (ii) of para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(C) AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall award contracts described in 
subparagraph (A) so as to avoid duplication 
of activities in such contracts. 

(D) REQUIREMENTS.—Each organization 
with which the Secretary enters into a con- 
tract pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) be experienced in— 

(I) the development and national imple- 
mentation of curricular programs in civics 
and government education and economic 
education for students from grades kinder- 
garten through 12 in local, intermediate, and 
State educational agencies, in schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in 
private schools throughout the Nation with 
the cooperation and assistance of national 
professional educational organizations, col- 
leges and universities, and private sector or- 
ganizations; 

(II) the development and implementation 
of cooperative university and school based 
inservice training programs for teachers of 
grades kindergarten through grade 12 using 
scholars from such relevant disciplines as 
political science, political philosophy, his- 
tory, law and economics; 

(III) the development of model curricular 
frameworks in civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education; 

(IV) the administration of international 
seminars on the goals and objectives of 
civics and government education or eco- 
nomic education in constitutional democ- 
racies (including the sharing of curricular 
materials) for educational leaders, teacher 
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trainers, scholars in related disciplines, and 
educational policymakers; and 

(V) the evaluation of civics and govern- 
ment education or economic education pro- 
grams; and 

(ii) have the authority to subcontract with 
other organizations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

(3) ACTIVITIES.—The international edu- 
cation program described in this subsection 
shall— 

(A) provide eligible countries with— 

(i) seminars on the basic principles of Unit- 
ed States constitutional democracy and eco- 
nomics, including seminars on the major 
governmental and economic institutions and 
systems in the United States, and visits to 
such institutions; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and nonprofit organizations 
conducting exemplary programs in civics 
and government education and economic 
education in the United States; 

(iii) home stays in United States commu- 
nities; 

(iv) translations and adaptations regarding 
United States civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education curricular 
programs for students and teachers, and in 
the case of training programs for teachers 
translations and adaptations into forms use- 
ful in schools in eligible countries, and joint 
research projects in such areas; 

(v) translation of basic documents of Unit- 
ed States constitutional government for use 
in eligible countries, such as The Federalist 
Papers, selected writings of Presidents 
Adams and Jefferson and the Anti-Federal- 
ists, and more recent works on political the- 
ory, constitutional law and economics; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to 
determine— 

(1) the effects of educational programs on 
students’ development of the knowledge, 
skills and traits of character essential for 
the preservation and improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy; and 

(II) effective participation in and the pres- 
ervation and improvement of an efficient 
market economy; 

(B) provide United States participants 
with— З 

(i) seminars оп the histories, economics 
and governments of eligible countries; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and organizations conduct- 
ing exemplary programs in civics and gov- 
ernment education and economic education 
located in eligible countries; 

(iii) home stays in eligible countries; 

(iv) assistance from educators and scholars 
in eligible countries in the development of 
curricular materials on the history, govern- 
ment and economics of such countries that 
are useful in United States classrooms; 

(v) opportunities to provide on-site dem- 
onstrations of United States curricula and 
pedagogy for educational leaders in eligible 
countries; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to 
determine— 

(1) the effects of educational programs on 
students’ development of the knowledge, 
skills and traits of character essential for 
the preservation and improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy; and 

(ID effective participation in and improve- 
ment of an efficient market economy; and 

(C) assist participants from eligible coun- 
tries and the United States in participating 
in international conferences on civics and 
government education and economic edu- 
cation for educational leaders, teacher train- 
ers, scholars in related disciplines, and edu- 
cational policymakers. 
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(4) PRINTER MATERIALS AND PROGRAMS.—All 
printed materials and programs provided to 
foreign nations under this subsection shall 
bear the logo and text used by the Marshall 
Plan after World War II, that is, clasped 
hands with the inscription “А gift from the 
American people to the people of (insert 
name of country)“. 

(5) PARTICIPANTS.—The primary рагбісі- 
pants in the international education pro- 
gram assisted under this subsection shall be 
leading educators in the areas of civics and 
government education and economic edu- 
cation, including curriculum and teacher 
training specialists, scholars in relevant dis- 
ciplines, and educational policymakers, from 
the United States and eligible countries. 

(6) PERSONNEL AND TECHNICAL EXPERTS.— 
The Secretary is authorized to provide De- 
partment of Education personnel and tech- 
nical experts to assist eligible countries es- 
tablish and implement a database or other 
effective methods to improve educational de- 
livery systems, structure and organization. 

(T) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
subsection the term "eligible country" 
means а Central European country, an East- 
ern European country, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Georgia, the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, and any country that 
formerly was a republic of the Soviet Union 
whose political independence is recognized in 
the United States. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.— There 
are authorized to bé appropriated $1,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999, to carry out subsection (b). 

(2) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (c). 

Subpart 2—Amendments to the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act 

SEC. 931. NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- 

TION COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

Section 422 oí the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act (20 U.S.C. 2422) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) of subsection (a), by in- 
serting (including postsecondary employ- 
ment and training programs)" after ‘‘train- 
ing programs“; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; 

(B) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
(as redesignated in subparagraph (A)), by in- 
serting the State board or agency govern- 
ing higher education," after coordinating 
council.“ and 

(C) in paragraph (1) (as redesignated in sub- 
paragraph (A))— 

(i) by striking Act and of" and inserting 
"Act, оГ” and 

(ii) by inserting ‘‘and of the State board or 
agency governing higher education" after 
"Job Training Partnership Act"; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(d) DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM.—In the de- 
velopment and design of a system to provide 
data on graduation or completion rates, job 
placement rates from occupationally specific 
programs, licensing rates, and awards of high 
school graduate equivalency diplomas 
(GED), each State board for higher education 
shall develop a data collection system the 
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results of which can be integrated into the 
occupational information system developed 
under this section.“ 

Subpart 3— Elementary Mathematics and 

Science Equipment Program 
SEC, 941. SHORT TITLE, 

This subpart may be cited as the ‘‘Elemen- 
tary Mathematics and Science Equipment 
Act". 

SEC. 942. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this subpart to raise 
the quality of instruction in mathematics 
and science in the Nation's elementary 
schools by providing equipment and mate- 
rials necessary for hands-on instruction 
through assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies. 

SEC. 943. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

The Secretary is authorized to make allot- 
ments to State educational agencies under 
section 944 to enable such agencies to award 
grants to local educational agencies for the 
purpose of providing equipment and mate- 
rials to elementary schools to improve math- 
ematics and science education in such 
schools. 

SEC. 944. ALLOTMENTS OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 950 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall reserve— 

(1) not more than one-half of 1 percent for 
allotment among Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
the Federated States of Micronesia, and the 
Republic of Palau according to their respec- 
tive needs for assistance under this subpart; 
and 

(2) one-half of 1 percent for programs for 
Indian students served by schools funded by 
the Secretary of the Interior which are con- 
sistent with the purposes of this subpart. 

(b) ALLOTMENT.—The remainder of the 
amount so appropriated (after meeting re- 
quirements in subsection (a)) shall be allot- 
ted among State educational agencies so 
that— 

(1) one-half of such remainder shall be dis- 
tributed by allotting to each State edu- 
cational agency an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such one-half of such remain- 
der as the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the State bears to the number 
of such children in all States; and 

(2) one-half of such remainder shall be dis- 
tributed according to each State's share of 
allocations under chapter 1 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, 
except that no State educational agency 
shall receive less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the amount available under this sub- 
section in any fiscal year or less than the 
amount allotted to such State for fiscal year 
1988 under title II of the Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act. 

(с) REALLOTMENT OF UNUSED FUNDS.—The 
amount of any State educational agency's 
allotment under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year to carry out this subpart which the Sec- 
retary determines will not be required for 
that fiscal year to carry out this subpart 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during that year as 
the Secretary may determine, to other State 
educational agencies in proportion to the 
original allotments to those State edu- 
cational agencies under subsection (b) for 
that year but with such proportionate 
amount for any of those other State edu- 
cational agencies being reduced to the ex- 
tent it exceeds the sum the Secretary esti- 
mates that the State educational agency 
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needs and will be able to use for that year, 
and the total of those reductions shall be 
Similarly reallotted among the State edu- 
cational agencies whose  proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts 
reallotted to a State educational agency 
under this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed a subpart of the State educational 
agency's allotment under subsection (b) for 
that year. 

(d) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
subpart the term State“ means each of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(e) DATA.—The number of children aged 5 
to 11, inclusive, in the State and in all States 
shall be determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to the Secretary. 

SEC. 945. STATE APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring to receive an allotment 
under this subpart shall file an application 
with the Secretary which covers a period of 
5 fiscal years. Such application shall be filed 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) provide assurances that— 

(A) the State educational agency shall use 
the allotment provided under this subpart to 
award grants to local educational agencies 
within the State to enable such local edu- 
cational agencies to provide assistance to 
schools served by such agency to carry out 
the purpose of this subpart; 

(B) the State educational agency will pro- 
vide such fiscal control and funds accounting 
as the Secretary may require; 

(C) every public elementary school in the 
State is eligible to receive assistance under 
this subpart once over the 5-year duration of 
the program assisted under this subpart; 

(D) funds provided under this subpart will 
supplement, not supplant, State and local 
funds made available for activities author- 
ized under this subpart; 

(E) during the 5-year period described in 
the application, the State educational agen- 
cy will evaluate its standards and programs 
for teacher preparation and inservice profes- 
sional development for elementary mathe- 
matics and science; 

(F) the State educational agency will take 
into account the needs for greater access to 
and participation in mathematics and 
science by students and teachers from his- 
torically underrepresented groups, including 
females, minorities, individuals with lim- 
ited-English proficiency, the economically 
disadvantaged, and individuals with disabil- 
ities; and 

(G) that the needs of teachers and students 
in areas with high concentrations of low-in- 
come students and sparsely populated areas 
will be given priority in awarding assistance 
under this subpart; 

(2) provide, if appropriate, a description of 
how funds paid under this subpart will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and 
other Federal resources, particularly with 
respect to programs for the professional de- 
velopment and inservice training of elemen- 
tary school teachers in science and mathe- 
matics; and 

(3) describe procedures— 

(A) for submitting applications for pro- 
grams described in sections 236 and 237 for 
distribution of assistance under this subpart 
within the State; and 

(B) for approval of applications by the 
State educational agency, including appro- 
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priate procedures to assure that such agency 
will not disapprove an application without 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—Not more than 
5 percent of the funds allotted to each State 
educational agency under this subpart shall 
be used for the administrative costs of such 
agency associated with carrying out the pro- 
gram assisted under this subpart. 

SEC. 946. LOCAL APPLICATION, 

(a) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency that desires to receive a grant under 
this subpart shall submit an application to 
the State educational agency. Each such ap- 
plication shall contain assurances that each 
school served by the local educational agen- 
cy shall be eligible for assistance under this 
subpart only once. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) describe how the local educational 
agency plans to set priorities on the use and 
distribution among schools of grant funds re- 
ceived under this subpart to meet the pur- 
pose of this subpart; 

(2) include assurances that the local edu- 
cational agency has made every effort to 
match on a dollar-for-dollar basis from pri- 
vate or public sources the funds received 
under this subpart, except that no such ap- 
plication shall be penalized or denied assist- 
ance under this subpart based on failure to 
provide such matching funds; 

(3) describe, if applicable, how funds under 
this subpart will be coordinated with State, 
local, and other Federal resources, especially 
with respect to programs for the professional 
development and inservice training of ele- 
mentary school teachers in science and 
mathematics; and 

(4) describe the process which will be used 
to determine different levels of assistance to 
be awarded to schools with different needs. 

(с) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this subpart, the State educational agency 
shall give priority to applications that— 

(1) assign highest priority to providing as- 
sistance to schools which— 

(A) are most seriously underequipped; or 

(B) serve large numbers or percentages of 
economically disadvantaged students; 

(2) are attentive to the needs of underrep- 
resented groups in science and mathematics; 

(3) demonstrate how science and mathe- 
matics equipment will be part of a com- 
prehensive plan of curriculum planning or 
implementation and teacher training sup- 
porting hands-on laboratory activities; and 

(4) assign priority to providing equipment 
and materials for students in grades 1 
through 6. 

SEC. 947. PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

(a) PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS.— 
To the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the State or in the school district 
of each local educational agency who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary 
schools, such State educational agency shall, 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school representatives, make provision for 
including services and arrangements for the 
benefit of such children as will assure the eq- 
uitable participation of such children in the 
purposes and benefits of this subpart. 

(b) WAIVER.—If by reason of any provision 
of State law a local educational agency is 
prohibited from providing for the participa- 
tion of children or teachers from private 
nonprofit schools as required by subsection 
(a), or if the Secretary determines that a 
State or local educational agency has sub- 
stantially failed or is unwilling to provide 
for such participation on an equitable basis, 
the Secretary shall waive such requirements 
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and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children or teachers subject to 
the requirement of this section. Such waiv- 
ers shall be subject to consultation, with- 
holding, notice, and judicial review require- 
ments described in section 1017 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

БЕС. 948. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) COORDINATION.—Each State educational 
agency receiving an allotment under this 
subpart shall— 

(1) disseminate information to school dis- 
tricts and schools, including private non- 
profit elementary schools, regarding the pro- 
gram assisted under this subpart; 

(2) evaluate applications of local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3) award grants to local educational agen- 
cies based on the priorities described in sec- 
tion 946(c); and 

(4) evaluate local educational agencies’ 
end-of-year summaries and submit such eval- 
uation to the Secretary. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), grant funds and matching 
funds under this subpart only shall be used 
to purchase science equipment, science ma- 
terials, or mathematical manipulative mate- 
rials and shall not be used for computers, 
computer peripherals, software, textbooks, 
or staff development costs. 

(2) CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Grant funds 
under this subpart may not be used for cap- 
ital improvements. Not more than 50 percent 
of any matching funds provided by the local 
educational agency may be used for capital 
improvements of classroom science facilities 
to support the hands-on instruction that this 
subpart is intended to support, such as the 
installation of electrical outlets, plumbing, 
lab tables or counters, or ventilation mecha- 
nisms. 

SEC. 949. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION, 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES.—The Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance and, in consultation 
with State and local representatives of the 
program assisted under this subpart, shall 
develop procedures for State and local eval- 
uations of the programs assisted under this 
subpart. 

(b) REPORT.—The Secretary shall report to 
the Congress each year on the program as- 
sisted under this subpart. 

SEC. 950. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out this 
subpart. 

Subpart 4—Media Instruction 
SEC. 951. MEDIA INSTRUCTION, 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
shall enter into a contract with an independ- 
ent nonprofit organization described in sub- 
section (b) for the establishment of a na- 
tional multimedia television-based project 
directed to homes, schools and after-school 
programs that is designed to motivate and 
improve the reading comprehension and 
writing coherence of elementary school-age 
children. 

(b) DEMONSTRATED EFFECTIVENESS.—The 
Secretary shall award the contract described 
in subsection (a) to an independent nonprofit 
organization that has demonstrated effec- 
tiveness in educational programming and de- 
velopment on a nationwide basis. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
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as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996 and 

fiscal year 1997, to carry out this section. 
Subpart 5—Star Schools 

SEC. 961. STAR SCHOOLS. 

Subsection (a) of section 908 of the Star 
Schools Assistance Act (20 U.S.C. 4085b(a)) is 
amended by striking greater“ and inserting 
“lesser”. 

Subpart 6—Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education 
SEC. 971. OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
4605 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3155(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking Office of the Secretary“ and in- 
serting Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

"(4) To act as a liaison office for the co- 
ordination of the activities undertaken by 
the Office under this section with related ac- 
tivities of the Department of Health and 
Human Services and to expand school health 
education research grant programs under 
this section."'. 

(b) TRANSITION.—The Secretary shall take 
all appropriate actions to facilitate the 
transfer of the Office of Comprehensive 
School Health Education pursuant to the 
amendment made by subsection (a). 

Subpart 7—Minority-Focused Civics 
Education 
SEC. 981. SHORT TITLE. 

This subpart may be cited as the ‘‘Minor- 
ity-Focused Civics Education Act of 1994”. 
SEC. 982. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this subpart— 

(1) to encourage improved instruction for 
minorities and Native Americans in Amer- 
ican government and civics through a na- 
tional program of accredited summer teach- 
er training and staff development seminars 
or institutes followed by academic year in- 
service training programs conducted on col- 
lege and university campuses or other appro- 
priate sites, for— 

(A) social studies and other teachers re- 
sponsible for American history, government, 
and civics classes; and 

(B) other educators who work with minor- 
ity and Native American youth; and 

(2) through such improved instruction to 
improve minority and Native American stu- 
dent knowledge and understanding of the 
American system of government. 

SEC. 983. GRANTS AUTHORIZED; AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to eligible entities for 
the development and implementation of sem- 
inars in American government and civics for 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
and other educators who work with minority 
and Native American students. 

(2) AWARD RULE.— In awarding grants 
under this subpart, the Secretary shall en- 
sure that there is wide geographic distribu- 
tion of such grants. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal 1995, and such sums аз 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998, to carry out this subpart. 
SEC. 984. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subpart— 

(1) the term “eligible entity" means a 
State educational agency, an institution of 
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higher education ог a State higher education 
agency, or a public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization, with experience in coordinating or 
conducting teacher training seminars in 
American government and civics education, 
or a consortium thereof; and 

(2) the term “State higher education agen- 
су” means the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of high- 
er education. 

SEC. 985, APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each eligible 
entity desiring a grant under this subpart 
shall submit an application to the Secretary, 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
or accompanied by such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation submitted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall— 

(1) define the learning objectives and 
course content of each seminar to be held 
and describe the manner in which seminar 
participants shall receive substantive aca- 
demic instruction in the principles, institu- 
tions and processes of American government; 

(2) provide assurances that educators suc- 
cessfully participating in each seminar will 
qualify for either graduate credit or profes- 
sional development or advancement credit 
according to the criteria established by a 
State or local educational agency; 

(3) describe the manner in which seminar 
participants shall receive exposure to a 
broad array of individuals who are actively 
involved in the political process, including 
political party representatives drawn equal- 
ly from the major political parties, as well as 
representatives of other organizations in- 
volved in the political process; 

(4) provide assurances that the seminars 
will be conducted on a nonpartisan basis; 

(5) describe the manner in which the semi- 
nars will address the role of minorities or 
Native Americans in the American political 
process, including such topics as— 

(A) the history and current political state 
of minorities or Native Americans; 

(B) recent research on minority or Native 
American political socialization patterns 
and cognitive learning styles; and 

(C) studies of political participation pat- 
terns of minorities or Native Americans; 

(6) describe the pedagogical elements for 
teachers that will enable teachers to develop 
effective strategies and lesson plans for 
teaching minorities or Native American stu- 
dents at the elementary and secondary 
school levels; 

(7) identify the eligible entities which will 
conduct the seminars for which assistance is 
sought; 

(8) in the case that the eligible entity is an 
institution of higher education, describe the 
plans for collaborating with national organi- 
zations in American government and civics 
education; 

(9) provide assurances that during the aca- 
demic year educators participating in the 
summer seminars will provide inservice 
training programs based upon what such 
educators have learned and the curricular 
materials such educators have developed or 
acquired for their peers in their school sys- 
tems with the approval and support of their 
school administrators; and 

(10) describe the activities or services for 
which assistance is sought, including activi- 
ties and services such as— 

(A) development of seminar curricula; 

(B) development and distribution of in- 
structional materials; 

(C) scholarships for participating teachers; 
and 
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(D) program assessment and evaluation. 

(с) PRIORITY.—The Secretary, in approving 
applications for assistance under this sub- 
part, shall give priority to applications 
which demonstrate that— 

(1) the applicant will serve teachers who 
teach in schools with a large number or con- 
centration of economically disadvantaged 
students; 

(2) the applicant has demonstrated na- 
tional experience in conducting or coordinat- 
ing accredited summer seminars in Amer- 
ican government or civics education for ele- 
mentary and secondary schooi teachers; 

(3) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars on a national or multistate basis 
through a collaboration with an institution 
of higher education, State higher education 
agency or a public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization, with experience in coordinating or 
conducting teacher training programs in 
American government and civics education; 

(4) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars designed for more than one minor- 
ity student population and for Native Ameri- 
cans; and 

(5) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars that offer a combination of aca- 
demic instruction in American government, 
exposure to the practical workings of the po- 
litical system, and training in appropriate 
pedagogical techniques for working with mi- 
nority and Native American students. 

PART C—DEFINITIONS 
SEC. 991. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) the term “elementary school” has the 
same meaning given to such term by section 
1471(8) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(2) the term institution of higher edu- 
cation" has the same meaning given to such 
term by section 1201(а) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(3) the term local educational agency" 
has the same meaning given to such term by 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; 

(4) the term "secondary school" has the 
same meaning given to such term by section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(5) the term ''Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(6) the term State educational agency" 
has the same meaning given such term by 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

TITLE X—PARENTS AS TEACHERS 
SEC, 1001. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) increased parental involvement in the 
education of their children appears to be the 
key to long-term gains for youngsters; 

(2) providing seed money is an appropriate 
role for the Federal Government to play in 
education; 

(3) children participating in the parents as 
teachers program in Missouri are found to 
have increased cognitive or intellectual 
skills, language ability, social skills and 
other predictors of school success; 

(4) most early childhood programs begin at 
age 3 or 4 when remediation may already be 
necessary; and 

(5) many children receive no health screen- 
ing between birth and the time they enter 
school, thus such children miss the oppor- 
tunity of having developmental delays de- 
tected early. 

SEC. 1002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to encourage 

States and eligible entities to develop and 
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expand parent and early childhood education 
programs in an effort to— 

(1) increase parents’ knowledge of and con- 
fidence in child-rearing activities, such as 
teaching and nurturing their young children; 

(2) strengthen partnerships between par- 
ents and schools; and 

(3) enhance the developmental progress of 
participating children. 

SEC. 1003. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term developmental screening" 
means the process of measuring the progress 
of children to determine if there are prob- 
lems or potential problems or advanced 
abilities in the areas of understanding and 
use of language, perception through sight, 
perception through hearing, motor develop- 
ment and hand-eye coordination, health, and 
physical development; 

(2) the term “eligible entity“ means ап en- 
tity in a State operating a parents as teach- 
ers program; 

(3) the term “eligible family" means any 
parent with one or more children between 
birth and 3 years of аве; 

(4) the term lead agency" means 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
the office, agency, or other entity in a State 
designated by the Governor to administer 
the parents as teachers program authorized 
by this title; or 

(B) in the case of a grant awarded under 
this title to an eligible entity, such eligible 
entity; 

(5) the term "parent education" includes 
parent support activities, the provision of re- 
source materials on child development and 
parent-child learning activities, private and 
group educational guidance, individual and 
group learning experiences for the parent 
and child, and other activities that enable 
the parent to improve learning in the home; 
and 

(6) the term parent educator" means а 
person hired by the lead agency of a State or 
designated by local entities who administers 
group meetings, home visits and devel- 
opmental screening for eligible families. 

SEC. 1004. PROGRAM ESTABLISHED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants in order to pay the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of establishing, expand- 
ing, or operating parents аз teachers pro- 
grams in a State. 

(2) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—The Secretary 
may make a grant under paragraph (1) to à 
State, except that, in the case of a State 
having an eligible entity, the Secretary shall 
make the grant directly to the eligible en- 
tity. 

(b) FUNDING RULE.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used so as to sup- 
plement, and to the extent practicable, in- 
crease the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of such funds, be made available 
from non-Federal sources, and in no case 
may such funds be used so as to supplant 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

SEC. 1005. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS.—Each State or eligible 
entity receiving a grant pursuant to section 
1004 shall conduct a parents as teachers pro- 
gram which— 

(1) establishes and operates parent edu- 
cation programs, including programs of de- 
velopmental screening of children; and 

(2) designates a lead State agency which— 

(A) shall hire parent educators who have 
had supervised experience in the care and 
educatíon of children; 

(B) shall establish the number of group 
meetings and home visits required to be pro- 
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vided each year for each participating fam- 
ily, with a minimum of 2 group meetings and 
10 home visits for each participating family; 

(C) shall be responsible for administering 
the periodic screening of participating chil- 
dren’s educational, hearing and visual devel- 
opment, using the Denver Developmental 
Test, Zimmerman Preschool Language 
Scale, or other approved screening instru- 
ments; and 

(D) shall develop recruitment and reten- 
tion programs for hard-to-reach populations. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Grant funds awarded 
under this title shall only be used for parents 
as teachers programs which serve families 
during the period beginning with the birth of 
a child and ending when the child attains the 
age of 3. 

SEC, 1006. SPECIAL RULES. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section— 

(1) no person, including home school par- 
ents, public school parents, or private school 
parents, shall be required to participate in 
any program of parent education or devel- 
opmental screening pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this title; 

(2) no parents as teachers program assisted 
under this title shall take any action that 
infringes in any manner on the right of par- 
ents to direct the education of their chil- 
dren; and 

(3) the provisions of section 438(c) of the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to States and eligible entities awarded 
grants under this title. 

SEC. 1007. PARENTS AS TEACHERS CENTERS, 

The Secretary shall establish one or more 
Parents As Teachers Centers to disseminate 
information to, and provide technical and 
training assistance to, States and eligible 
entities establishing and operating parents 
as teachers programs. 

SEC, 1008, EVALUATIONS. 

The Secretary shall complete an evalua- 
tion of the parents as teachers programs as- 
sisted under this title within 4 years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, including 
an assessment of such programs’ impact on 
at-risk children. 

SEC. 1009. APPLICATION. 

Each State or eligible entity desiring a 
grant under this title shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. Each such application shall describe 
the activities and services for which assist- 
ance is sought. 

БЕС. 1010. PAYMENTS AND FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay to 
each State or eligible entity having an appli- 
cation approved under section 1009 the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the activities de- 
scribed in the application. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share— 

(A) for the first year for which a State or 
eligible entity receives assistance under this 
title shall be 100 percent; 

(B) for the second such year shall be 100 
percent; 

(C) for the third such year shall be 75 per- 
cent; 

(D) for the fourth such year shall be 50 per- 
cent; and 

(E) for the fifth such year shall be 25 per- 
cent. 

(2) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share of payments under this title may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
planned equipment or services. 

SEC. 1011. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums 
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as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1997, to carry out this 
title. 


SEC. 1012. HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
PRESCHOOL YOUNGSTERS. 


Subsection (b) of section 1052 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2742(b)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

(AA) Іп any fiscal year in which this 
subsection applies, each State that receives 
a grant under this part may use not more 
than 20 percent of such grant funds in ac- 
cordance with this part (other than sections 
1054(a), 1054(b), and 1055) to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of establishing, operating, 
or expanding a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of such sections. 

(1) Each State establishing, operating or 
expanding a Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters pursuant to clause (i) 
shall give priority to establishing, operating 
or expanding, respectively, such a program 
that targets— 

"(I working poor families or near poor 
families that do not qualify for assistance 
under the early childhood programs under 
the Head Start Act or this chapter; and 

"(II parents who have limited or unsuc- 
cessful formal schooling. 

"(B) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
paragraph (A), a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of sections 1054(a), 1054(b), 
and 1055 shall be deemed to be an eligible en- 
tity. 

“(С) For the purpose of this paragraph— 

(i) the term Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters' means a voluntary 
early-learning program, for parents with one 
or more children between age 3 through 5, in- 
clusive, that— 

“(1) provides support, training, and appro- 
priate educational materials, necessary for 
parents to implement a school-readiness, 
home instruction program for the child; and 

(II) includes 

(aa) group meetings with other parents 
participating in the program; 

(bb) individual and group learning experi- 
ences with the parent and child; 

(oc) provision of resource materials on 
child development and parent-child learning 
activities; and 

„dd) other activities that enable the par- 
ent to improve learning in the home; 

*(ii) the term ‘limited or unsuccessful for- 
mal schooling' means the— 

"(I completion of secondary school with 
low achievement during enrollment; 

"(ID noncompletion of secondary school 
with low achievement during enrollment; or 

(III) lack of a certificate of graduation 
from а school providing secondary education 
or the recognized equivalent of such certifi- 
cate; 

"(iii) the term 'near poor families' means 
families that have an income that is approxi- 
mately 130 percent of the poverty line (as de- 
fined by the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, and revised annually in accordance with 
section 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act; and 

“(іу) the term ‘working poor families’ 
means families that— 

(J) have family members 

"(aa) who are working; or 

(bb) who were looking for work during the 
6 months prior to the date on which the de- 
termination is made; and 
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“(П) earn an income not in excess of 150 
percent of the poverty line as described in 
clause (iii).“ 

TITLE XI—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 1101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Gun-Free 
Schools Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 1102. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by redesignating title X as title IX; 

(2) by redesignating sections 8001 through 
8005 as sections 9001 through 9005, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting after title VII the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VIII—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
*SEC. 8001. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—No assistance may be 
provided to any local educational agency 
under this Act unless such agency has in ef- 
fect а policy requiring the expulsion from 
school for a period of not less than one year 
of any student who is determined to have 
brought a weapon to a school under the juris- 
diction of the agency except such policy may 
allow the chief administering officer of the 
agency to modify such expulsion require- 
ment for a student on а case-by-case basis. 

2) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term weapon“ means a firearm 
as such term is defined in section 921 of title 
18, United States Code. 

"(b) REPORT ТО STATE.—Each local edu- 
cational agency requesting assistance from 
the State educational agency that is to be 
provided from funds made available to the 
State under this Act shall provide to the 
State, in the application requesting such as- 
sistance— 

“(1) an assurance that such local edu- 
cational agency has in effect the policy re- 
quired by subsection (a); and 

(2) a description of the circumstances sur- 
rounding any expulsions imposed under the 
policy required by subsection (a), including— 

(A) the name of the school concerned; 

"(B) the number of students expelled from 
such school; and 

С) the types of weapons concerned.“ 

TITLE XII—ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 

SMOKE 
SEC. 1201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Preventing 
Our Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS) Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 1202. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacco smoke comes 
from secondhand smoke exhaled by smokers 
and sidestream smoke emitted from the 
burning of cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 

(2) since citizens of the United States 
spend up to 90 percent of each day indoors, 
there is a significant potential for exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke from indoor 
air; 

(3) exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke occurs in schools, public buildings, 
and other indoor facilities; 

(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke is a cause of lung cancer in healthy 
nonsmokers and is responsible for acute and 
chronic respiratory problems and other 
health impacts in sensitive populations (in- 
cluding children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental 
tobacco smoke exceed the risks posed by 
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many environmental pollutants regulated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke results in a loss to 
the economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 
SEC. 1203. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator" means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term children“ means 
individuals who have not attained the age of 
18. 

(3) CHILDREN’S SERVICES.—The term *'chil- 
dren’s services" means services that are— 

(A)(i) direct health services routinely pro- 
vided to children; or 

(ii) any other direct services routinely pro- 
vided primarily to children, including edu- 
cational services; and 

(B) funded, directly or indirectly, in whole 
or in part, by Federal funds (including in- 
kind assistance). 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

SEC. 1204. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHIL- 
DREN'S SERVICES. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Administrator shall issue 
guidelines for instituting and enforcing a 
nonsmoking policy at each indoor facility 
where children’s services are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A non- 
smoking policy that meets the requirements 
of the guidelines shall, at a minimum, pro- 
hibit smoking in each portion of an indoor 
facility where children’s services are pro- 
vided that is not ventilated separately (as 
defined by the Administrator) from other 
portions of the facility. 

БЕС. 1205. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator and 
the Secretary shall provide technical assist- 
ance to persons who provide children's serv- 
ices and other persons who request technical 
assistance. 

(b) ASSISTANCE BY THE ADMINISTRATOR.— 
The technical assistance provide? by the Ad- 
ministrator under this section shall include 
information to assist persons in compliance 
with the requirements of this title. 

(c) ASSISTANCE BY THE SECRETARY.—The 
technical assistance provided by the Sec- 
retary under this section shall include infor- 
mation for employees on smoking cessation 
programs and on smoking and health issues. 
SEC. 1206. FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, each person who pro- 
vides children’s services shall establish and 
make a good-faith effort to enforce a non- 
smoking policy that meets or exceeds the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 

(b) NONSMOKING POLICY.— 

(1) GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS.—À non- 
smoking policy meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 1204(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the 
provision of services directly to children; 
and 

(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be 
posted in each indoor facility to commu- 
nicate the policy. 

(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this 
subsection may allow smoking in those por- 
tions of the facility— 
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(A) in which services are not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from 
those portions of the facility in which serv- 
ices are normally provided directly to chil- 
dren. 

(c) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of 
the Federal agency from which the person 
receives Federal funds (including financial 
assistance) for a waiver from any or all of 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING A WAIVER.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), the head 
of the Federal agency may grant a waiver 
only— 

(A) after consulting with the Adminis- 
trator, and receiving the concurrence of the 
Administrator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal 
agency or at any regional office of the agen- 
cy) and comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(i) unusual extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent the person from establishing or enforc- 
ing the nonsmoking policy (or a requirement 
under the policy) referred to in subsection 
(b) (including a case in which the person 
shares space in an indoor facility with an- 
other entity and cannot obtain an agreement 
with the other entity to abide by the non- 
smoking policy requirement) and the person 
will establish and make a good-faith effort 
to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the pol- 
icy) that will protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke to the max- 
imum extent possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will 
establish and make a good-faith effort to en- 
force an alternative nonsmoking policy (or 
alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to 
environmental tobacco smoke to the same 
degree as the policy (or requirement) under 
subsection (b). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may 
grant a special waiver to a person described 
in subsection (a) who employs individuals 
who are members of a labor organization and 
provide children’s services pursuant to a col- 
lective bargaining agreement that— 

(i) took effect before the date of enactment 
of this Act; and 

(ii) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(В) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—A special 
waiver granted under this paragraph shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 

(i) the first expiration date (after the date 
of enactment of this Act) of the collective 
bargaining agreement containing the provi- 
sions relating to smoking privileges; or 

(ii) the date that is 1 year after the date 
specified in subsection (f). 

(а) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person subject to the 
requirements of this section who fails to 
comply with the requirements shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000 for each viola- 
tion, but in no case shall the amount be in 
excess of the amount of Federal funds re- 
ceived by the person for the fiscal year in 
which the violation occurred for the provi- 
sion of children’s services. Each day a viola- 
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tion continues shall constitute a separate 
violation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a vio- 
lation of this section shall be assessed by the 
head of the Federal agency that provided 
Federal funds (including financial assist- 
ance) to the person (or if the head of the Fed- 
eral agency does not have the authority to 
issue an order, the appropriate official) by an 
order made on the record after opportunity 
for а hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. Before issuing 
the order, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be 
assessed a civil penalty under the order of 
the proposal to issue the order; and 

(B) provide the person an opportunity to 
request, not later than 15 days after the date 
of receipt of the notice, a hearing on the 
order. 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL PENALTY.—In deter- 
mining the amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection, the head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) shall 
take into account— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(В) with respect to the violator, the ability 
to pay, the effect of the penalty on the abil- 
ity to continue operation, any prior history 
of the same kind of violation, the degree of 
culpability, and a demonstration of willing- 
ness to comply with the requirements of this 
title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may re- 
quire. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may 
compromise, modify, or remit, with or with- 
out conditions, any civil penalty that may 
be imposed under this subsection. The 
amount of the penalty as finally determined 
or agreed upon in compromise may be de- 
ducted from any sums that the United States 
owes to the person against whom the penalty 
is assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who 
has requested a hearing concerning the as- 
sessment of a penalty pursuant to paragraph 
(2) and is aggrieved by an order assessing a 
civil penalty may file a petition for judicial 
review of the order with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit or for any other circuit in which the 
person resides or transacts business. The pe- 
tition may only be filed during the 30-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date of issuance of the 
order making the assessment. 

(6) FAILURE TO PAY.—If a person fails to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment 
has become a final order and without filing a 
petition for judicial review in accordance 
with paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judg- 
ment in favor of the head of the Federal 
agency (or appropriate official), 


the Attorney General shall recover the 
amount assessed (plus interest at then cur- 
rently prevailing rates from the last day of 
the 30-day period referred to in paragraph (5) 
or the date of the final judgment, as the case 
may be) in an action brought in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States. In 
the action, the validity, amount, and appro- 
priateness of the penalty shall not be subject 
to review. 

(е) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to a person who provides children’s 
services who 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children’s services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 
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(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grand- 
child, niece, or nephew of the provider; and 

(3) is registered and complies with any 
State requirements that govern the chil- 
dren's services provided. 

(f EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 1207. REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall 
submit a report to Congress that includes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of 
compliance with this title; and 

(2) an assessment of the legal status of 
smoking in public places. 

SEC. 1208, PREEMPTION. 

Nothing in this title is intended to pre- 
empt any provision of law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State that is more re- 
strictive than a provision of this title. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
GORTON be recognized to address the 
Senate, and upon conclusion of his re- 
marks the Senate stand in recess as or- 
dered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Washington is rec- 
ognized. 


BALANCED BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. GORTON. Madam President, on 
two previous occasions, in 1982 and in 
1986, I opposed an amendment similar 
or identical to the balanced budget pro- 
posal to the constitution which is be- 
fore this body at this time. I am in- 
clined to believe that calling it a bal- 
anced budget amendment is something 
of an exaggeration. It is an amendment 
to the Constitution which will make it 
clearly more difficult to pass one un- 
balanced budget after another, year 
after year after year. 

The reason for my two negative votes 
on the predecessors to this proposal is 
similar to those which opponents have 
outlined with both force and eloquence 
yesterday and today in this body. The 
opponents make two points. First, that 
Congress and the President ought to 
accept the responsibility of directing 
this country toward a balanced budget. 
And second, that a statute rather than 
a constitutional amendment would pro- 
vide a more flexible and even possibly 
more effective method of bringing the 
budget into balance. 

In that connection, I was an enthu- 
siastic supporter, and I believe a co- 
sponsor, of Gramm-Rudman, a statu- 
tory proposal designed to bring the 
budget into balance, which I may re- 
flect actually caused a reduction in the 
budget for each of the years in which it 
was in full force and effect. But I ob- 
served, as did others, in the year 1990, 
that when the Gramm-Rudman shoe 
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began to pinch, it was for all practical 
purposes repealed by this body with the 
assent of the President. In that case 
neither the President nor Congress 
were willing to deal with the necessity 
to balance the budget with severe and 
drastic measures. 

I believe that I can reflect on the fact 
that that budget debate in 1990 was piv- 
otal to my change of views on this sub- 
ject. In that year, as a substitute for 
Gramm-Rudman, we were presented 
with a so-called budget agreement in 
which both high taxes were imposed by 
the Congress with the assent of the 
President and in theory at least a de- 
gree of spending restraint was imposed 
at the same time. 

We all know the result. The tax in- 
creases, of course, went into effect; 
few, if any, of the spending cuts went 
into effect; and the net result was that 
the budget deficit went up every year 
after the 1990 budget agreement until 
the year in which we find ourselves 
today. 

That budget agreement led to a 
worse deficit by far than would have 
been the case without new tax in- 
creases but with the enforcement of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

So it is my observation after 11 years 
in this body that we simply are not 
going to do the job unaided or 
unforced; that we are not going to do 
the job by statute; that we simply are 
going to have to have an outside impe- 
tus, an outside drive to reach a bal- 
anced budget or even to close in on 
that desirable object. 

I suppose one could put it slightly 
differently. Since the last debate on 
this issue in 1986, we have had a couple 
of trillion reasons for the passage of 
this constitutional amendment, each 
one of those reasons being an addi- 
tional dollar of debt for the United 
States of America. 

Now, I confess, of course, that I made 
up my mind on this issue some time 
ago, no later than sometime last year. 
But that change in heart was over- 
whelmingly reinforced by an incident 
which took place less than 2 weeks ago. 
This Senator and a handful of others 
were present in a hearing of the Senate 
Budget Committee, at which the sole 
witness was Laura Tyson, the Chief of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. The distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], the pri- 
mary sponsor of this resolution, was 
present and engaged in an extended and 
intellectually stimulating debate with 
Ms. Tyson on the balanced budget 
amendment. 

She forcefully expressed the views of 
the administration in opposing this 
resolution with one technical objec- 
tion, one objection to the effect that 
the resolution, the constitutional 
amendment would not work, after an- 
other. 

I found the answers to each of those 
questions, none of which were new, by 
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the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois to be persuasive. But I also was 
impressed with the arguments made by 
Chairman Tyson. Simply by luck of the 
draw, I was permitted to question Ms. 
Tyson immediately after the end of 
that debate. The question I put to her 
was, if she and the administration be- 
lieved that this constitutional amend- 
ment was not the right way to go, 
would not succeed in reaching its 
goals, contained technical flaws, what 
alternative course of action did she and 
the Clinton administration propose 
that would reach the goal of a balanced 
budget in any of the years through 1999 
covered by the budget figures in the 
submission to the Congress from the 
White House, or for that matter, 
through the year 2001, the year in 
which this resolution would become ef- 
fective if passed by the Congress and 
ratified by the States? 

I can quote to you. Ms. Tyson said: 
"It is my belief that we should not try 
to get to а full balanced budget by the 
year 1999.“ She went on to say that she 
did not believe, though she had not 
scored all the figures, that we should 
not try for such a goal by the year 2001 
either. 

Madam President, that was a candid 
and an honest answer. On previous oc- 
casions we had witnesses tell us that 
this was a great goal, and they just 
were not sure how they would get to it. 
But Chairman Tyson said we should 
not even try. 

And of course when one looks at the 
budget submitted to us by the Presi- 
dent, one sees that by next year we are 
at a deficit, if everything comes out 
right, of a mere, apparently, according 
to the President, $150 billion. But the 
deficit figure never goes below that 
number in any succeeding year pro- 
jected by the President's budget. In 
fact, it starts back up again, and I pre- 
sume would be at a level of some $200 
bilion by the year 2001, the year in 
which this constitutional amendment 
will go into effect, if passed by the Con- 
gress and promptly ratified by the 
States. If nothing else should persuade 
us of the necessity of this outside dis- 
cipline, that admission should. 

The opposition to the administration 
does not come from the proposition 
that there is a better way to get to a 
balanced budget. It comes from the 
proposition that we should never even 
try, that $150 billion to $200 billion of 
deficit as far as the eye can see in good 
times as in bad constitutes a better fis- 
cal policy than does a balanced budget. 

I do not see as а consequence any 
other alternative than to pass this pro- 
posal. 

I have one other insight into this 
proposal which may be of some value 
to some of my colleagues. The State of 
Washington last November voted on 
two initiatives having to do with tax- 
ing and with spending. One was a quite 
drastic initiative which would roll- 
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back all of the tax increases passed by 
а new State administration іп the 1993 
session of this legislature, and there- 
fore of course require a rollback of 
many spending programs. After a spir- 
ited and expensive campaign on both 
sides of that initiative, it lost by a rel- 
ative narrow but nonetheless decisive 
majority. 

On the same ballot, however, was an- 
other initiative, an initiative very 
similar in its philosophy to the resolu- 


tion which is before this body now, an. 


initiative which said in short that the 
government of the State of Washington 
and the spending in the State of Wash- 
ington by the government, will not 
grow any more rapidly than the econ- 
omy of the State growth without a 
supermajority vote of the members of 
the State legislature, and under some 
circumstances a vote of the people of 
the State of Washington. 

That, Madam President, is precisely 
the philosophy of this resolution. That 
initiative in the State of Washington 
was passed by the people of the State 
in spite of the fact that its proponents 
had almost no money to spend on ad- 
vertising, barely enough to gather the 
signatures and do a grassroots cam- 
paign. That one was passed. And it was 
passed in spite of the fact that all of 
the money being spent against the 
other unsuccessful initiative was being 
spent against it too. 

But the people of the State of Wash- 
ington, and I think the people of the 
United States of America, do not want 
Government constantly to grow more 
rapidly than does the economy of the 
Nation as a whole. 

And finally, and related to this mat- 
ter, is the fact that there is not a sin- 
gle Member of this body, no matter 
how junior, who is not well aware of 
the fact that lobbying organizations, 
whether they are professional and lo- 
cated full time here in Washington, DC, 
or whether there are those that come 
from our own States, overwhelmingly 
lobby Members of Congress to spend 
more money or to increase the size of 
Government. That lobbying effort as 
against those who lobby for a general 
fiscal conservatism or a general fiscal 
responsibility is on the order of 5, 6, 8, 
10 to 1. 

That seems to me, Madam President, 
highly to justify this proposition, that 
clearly that lobbying effort does not 
represent or reflect the view of the ma- 
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jority of our constituents, and so to 
make the hurdles which the lobbyists 
for more money, for more government, 
must surmount somewhat higher than 
they are at the present time in exactly 
the sense the people of the State of 
Washington have made them higher by 
their own free vote. 

It seems to this Senator to be highly 
consistent with the views and the con- 
stitutional philosophy of those who 
more than 200 years ago wrote our Con- 
stitution in Philadelphia. I strongly 
suspect that if they had had any in- 
sight into the dynamics or politics and 
of lobbying and of logrolling and of 
pork barrel which are present in the 
lives of every one of us here today and 
at the level in which we find them, 
that they would not only have ap- 
proved of but would have insisted on a 
supermajority requirement like that in 
this resolution. 

This resolution, Madam President, 
does not require a balanced budget. I 
do not see how it could require a bal- 
anced budget. But it does make it more 
difficult for those who constantly want 
to increase the size of Government and 
to increase its spending at a rate more 
rapid than the growth of our economy. 
It does make their task somewhat 
more difficult. 

It is a proposition which restores a 
degree of balance which has been lost 
not just for the last year, not just for 
the last decade, perhaps not even for 
the last century, but a balance which 
has been lost for some time in this 
country. 

So Madam President, I stand before 
you, before the Senate, as someone 
who, having I believe thoughtfully op- 
posed this proposal in the past, now be- 
lieves, with a greater depth of under- 
standing of the real forces which drive 
politics and fiscal policy in this coun- 
try, and am persuaded that this is a 
protection which we must offer to the 
people and which the people demand 
from us. 

So, Madam President, this is one 
Senator who hopes that he has com- 
panions who have seen the light, who 
believe that the time has come for 
their constitutional amendment, and 
the time is now. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1994 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, I ask 
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unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11 a.m., Thursday, 
February 24; that following the prayer, 
the Journal of proceedings be approved 
to date and the time for the two lead- 
ers reserved for their use later in the 
day; that there then be a period for 
morning business not to extend beyond 
12 noon, with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for up to 10 minutes 
each; that immediately after the 
Chair’s announcement, Senator FEIN- 
STEIN be recognized for up to 20 min- 
utes; that at 12 noon, the Senate re- 
sume consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 41, the balanced budget con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
11 A.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands 
in recess until 11 a.m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1994. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:18 p.m., recessed until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 24, 1994, at 11 a.m.. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 23, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


HELEN THOMAS MCCOY, OF MARYLAND, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, VICE DOUGLAS 
ALAN BROOK, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


DEREK SHEARER, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA TO FINLAND. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


RICARDO MARTINEZ, OF LOUISIANA, TO BE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION, VICE MARION CLIFTON BLAKEY, RE- 
SIGNED. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON THE RE- 
TIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. BUSTER C. GLOSSON, PMET EA. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be vice admiral 
VICE ADM. KENNETH C. MALLEY PRSTEM 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


The House met at 1 p.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Speaker: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 23, 1994. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We are grateful, O God, that You are 
with us in all the great moments of de- 
cision and responsibility, and we also 
give thanks to You that You walk with 
us day by day. At all the points of life, 
in the good times and bad, Your pres- 
ence does correct us and sustain us and 
Your spirit gives hope whatever our 
situation or whatever our need. As we 
live this day, a day that is Your gift to 
us, may we be good custodians of our 
tasks and ever aware of the needs of 
others. In Your name, we pray. Amen. 


——— 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day's proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Chair's approval of the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the Chair's approval of 
the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that а quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently à quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 250, nays 
160, not voting 23, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Bacchus (FL) 
Baesler 


Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Gilman 


[Roll No. 28] 


YEAS—250 


Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hayes 

Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kingston 
Kleczka 


Mazzoli 


Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 

Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 


Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 


Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 

Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 

Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 


Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (1A) 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 


uzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Tejeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Waters 


Williams 


Allard 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 


Dickey 


Dreier 


Fawell 


Fowler 


Andrews (TX) 
Applegate 
Barcia 
Blackwell 
Brown (CA) 
de la Garza 
Dornan 

Engel 


Wise Wynn 
Woolsey Yates 
Wyden 
NAYS—160 
Goss Packard 
Grams Paxon 
Grandy Petri 
Gunderson Porter 
Hancock Portman 
Hansen Pryce (OH) 
Hastert Quillen 
Hefley Quinn 
Herger Ramstad 
Hobson Ravenel 
Hoekstra Regula 
Horn Ridge 
Huffington Roberts 
Hunter Rogers 
Hutchinson Rohrabacher 
Inhofe Ros-Lehtinen 
Istook Roth 
Jacobs Roukema 
Johnson (CT) Royce 
Johnson, Sam Santorum 
Kim Saxton 
King Schaefer 
Klug Schiff 
Knollenberg Sensenbrenner 
Kolbe Shaw 
Kreidler Shays 
Kyl Shuster 
Lazio Skeen 
Leach Smith (MI) 
Levy Smith (NJ) 
Lewis (CA) Smith (TX) 
Lewis (FL) Snowe 
Lightfoot Solomon 
Linder Spence 
Livingston Stearns 
Machtley Stump 
Manzullo Sundquist 
McCandless Talent 
McCollum Taylor (NC) 
McCrery Thomas (CA) 
McDade Thomas (WY) 
McHugh Torkildsen 
McKeon Upton 
MeMillan Vucanovich 
Meyers Walker 
Mica Walsh 
Michel Weldon 
Miller (FL) Wolf 
Molinari Young (AK) 
Moorhead Young (FL) 
Morella Zeliff 
Murphy Zimmer 
Nussle 
Oxley 
NOT VOTING—23 
Fish Rush 
Flake Schroeder 
Goodling Smith (OR) 
Hastings Washington 
Hoke Wheat 
Kennedy Whitten 
Manton Wilson 
Rowland 
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So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The Chair will ask the 


gentlewoman from Virginia 


[Mrs. 


BYRNE] if she would kindly come for- 


C This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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ward and lead the membership in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mrs. BYRNE led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time to discuss the schedule 
and some arrangements that have been 
made. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is good to see our 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
who has survived well an automobile 
accident. It is good to have him back 
and in good health. We congratulate 
you for that quick recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, in consultation with 
the Republican leadership, it has been 
determined that we will not consider 
House Resolution 238 or the resolution 
which I had intended to offer regarding 
the post office investigation today. 

There wil be a unanimous-consent 
request which would allow for these 
resolutions to be brought up next week 
on Wednesday. However, in the mean- 
time, there will be further consultation 
between the two sides and representa- 
tives of the ethics committee to deter- 
mine if а common approach can be 
agreed upon with regard to this mat- 
ter. 

So at the request of the distinguished 
minority whip and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] and others, we 
had a meeting today and came up with 
this approach which we all agree to. 

So, therefore, we will be putting off 
those matters and will go straight to 
House Resolution 343 and to a motion 
to instruct conferees on Goals 2000 
which should not take all that long to 
complete today's business. 

Mr. GINGRICH. If I might, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] 
has been very, very cooperative in try- 
ing to find а bipartisan way to proceed 
on this, and I think he has several 
questions and comments he wanted to 
make with the majority leader. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

І appreciate the comments of the ma- 
jority leader. 

I understand certainly that during 
this week both sides in good faith, of 
course, will attempt to reconcile the 
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differences in how we approach the 
matter of the House post office inves- 
tigation. I certainly hope that we will 
be seeking agreement on how to pursue 
it rather than on whether to pursue it, 
because certainly as you and so many 
Members know, this is a matter that 
has a great deal of interest and signifi- 
cance to the integrity of this body, and 
I very much appreciate the willingness 
of the majority leader to work with us 
together since ethics is not, and should 
not be, à partisan matter in trying to 
find а way where this matter can safely 
be pursued to protect the rights and in- 
terests of all concerned. 

It is my understanding that the 
rights to bring up House Resolution 238 
or what may be a revised or amended 
version of it will be protected under 
this agreement and are to be brought 
up next Wednesday? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that is correct. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, before 
we get to another matter, let me just 
say for a minute, following on what we 
did Friday а week ago where we had a 
bipartisan agreement between the lead- 
erships to look into the various activi- 
ties surrounding the paying back of 
$82,000 by a Member and having, I 
think, since discovered that neither 
leadership knew what was going on in 
that instance, and we have an institu- 
tional commitment to work together 
to protect our integrity, I think this is 
another step that hopefully we can re- 
solve and pursue issues of institutional 
integrity on a genuinely bipartisan 
basis, and I appreciate the majority 
leader and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ISTOOK] both reaching out 
and trying to find comity here. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I will say to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT], I think it would be beneficial 
to the Members just to have a simple 
description of how the gentleman be- 
lieves we can best proceed during this 
week of time to try to find that com- 
mon ground. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, what we will do is 
have а meeting probably on tomorrow 
of yourself and various Members on 
your side, various Members on our side, 
and certainly representatives of the 
Ethics Committee to review how this 
might be best approached and see if a 
common approach can be arrived at. 

Mr. ISTOOK. I appreciate that time 
frame, since I understand we will not 
be in session on Friday or Monday, and 
Ithink having that meeting tomorrow 
is good for the scheduling to give us 
time to work on it. 


PERMISSION TO CALL UP HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 238 ON WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 2, 1994 
Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that I may be per- 
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mitted to call up House Resolution 238 
on Wednesday, March 2, 1994, at a time 
and place pursuant to the rules on that 
day to be determined by the Speaker, if 
determined by the Speaker to present a 
question of the privileges of the House, 
without further notification to the 
House of my intention to call up that 
resolution pursuant to rule IX. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, if I intend to call up 
a resolution on that date different in 
form from House Resolution 238, be- 
cause it might be amended between 
now and then, then I will notify the 
House of my intention to offer the re- 
vised resolution and the form of the re- 
vised resolution at least one legislative 
day prior to offering the resolution 
which would be on Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO DAN JANSEN 


(Mr. KLECZKA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend, the Nation's media coverage 
was monopolized by pictures of Dan 
Jansen parading a victory lap with his 
9-month-old daughter Jane, who is 
named for his late sister. This perfect 
moment was how it was meant to be. 

Last Friday's Olympic victory for 
Dan Jansen is a lesson to everyone in 
determination and perseverance. А1- 
though Jansen's record-setting, gold 
medal skate was considered his crown- 
ing achievement, those of us in Wiscon- 
sin knew that Jansen had nothing to 
prove in Lillehammer. 

We have watched admiringly as Jan- 
sen dominated men's speed skating for 
the better part of a decade. Numerous 
World Cup championships, the title as 
World Sprint Champion in 1988 and 
1994, and a prior record-setting per- 
formance in the 500 meter long ago 
proved Jansen’s excellence. 

For seven Olympic races, however, 
the country agonized as Jansen failed 
to win in the premier global sporting 
exhibition. We all suffered with him 
during his disheartening fall in 1988, 
shortly after learning of his sister's 
death, and his subsequent inability to 
medal in 1992. 

For a moment last week, it looked as 
though Jansen’s Olympic woes would 
continue. This dedicated athlete rose 
to the occasion, however. In what he 
had said would be his final Olympic ap- 
pearance, Jansen captured the gold he 
desired, and set a world record in the 
process. 

His story is an inspiration to us all, 
and a triumph of American determina- 
tion and grit. Despite adversity and re- 
peated jilting at the altar of success, 
Jansen kept going. Dan Jansen, your 
fellow Wisconsinites, and all of Amer- 
ica, salute you. 
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ASK AMERICA ABOUT CLINTON'S 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Washington Times ran a letter I 
think everyone who supports President 
Clinton's socialized medicine proposal 
should hear. 

It is from a military wife who in her 
own words has “lived with Govern- 
ment-sponsored socialized medicine for 
decades.“ She writes: 

I have had babies in government-run hos- 
pitals when the only obstetrician I saw dur- 
ing the pregnancy arrived at my bedside 
after 25 hours of labor. 

I have had a 20-year-old screening patients 
tell me to have a seat and wait my turn even 
as the baby in my arms was turning gray 
from lack of oxygen. 

I have had to fly a child home from Ger- 
many so that I could get a proper diagnosis. 

I have waited on the allergy clinic list for 
9 months only to be told I would not be seen 
for at least another 6 months. 

She concludes: 

Military wives, indeed all Americans, 
should unite against the Clintons’ goal of so- 
cialized medicine. It is your worst nightmare 
and it exists today. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues, 
this is not another Canadian horror- 
story. This is from home and it is a 
glimpse of the Clinton future. "I'll bet 
America can't wait.“ 


RUSSIA USING OUR CASH TO UN- 
DERMINE AND ENDANGER OUR 
FREEDOM 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, let us 
see if this makes any sense: Congress 
borrows money from Japan and Ger- 
many; then Congress gives the bor- 
rowed money to Russia; then Russia 
takes the American cash and bribes our 
CIA and buys our secrets. 

Most recently, Rick and Mary Ames, 
think about it, American cash is used 
to spy on America. We are supposed to 
be helping Russia find democracy and 
freedom. They are using our cash to 
undermine and endanger our freedom. 

Beam me, Mr. Speaker. 

We have got kids sleeping on steel 
grates, kids killing kids, mom and dad 
without jobs, and we are giving our 
borrowed money to Russia, who spies 
on us. I say enough is enough; no more 
cash to Russia. Charity starts at home. 

One last thing: I heard it was still re- 
ferred to as Uncle Sam," not Uncle 
Sucker." Maybe Congress ought to 
leave it that way, 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IS NOT THE 
ANSWER 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post reports that some of 
Vice President GORE'S Christmas cards 
are just now showing up 10 weeks after 
being mailed. 

Postal officials responded that most 
of the СОВЕ Christmas cards reached 
their destination in December. 

The story also reports the loss of 
Clinton inauguration invitations, 
which were lost nearly 1 year before 
being recovered. 

This all makes me wonder Mr. Speak- 
er, what would Government run health 
care be like under the Clinton health 
care plan? 

A health system that would be ad- 
ministrated by а huge bureaucratic 
machine comparable to that of the 
Postal Service. 

Granted most of the GORE mail 
showed up on time but what if it had 
been a new drug or medical technology. 

What if it had been one of our loved 
ones waiting for treatment. 

Socialized medicine is not the an- 
swer. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “THREE 
STRIKES AND YOU'RE OUT" SLO- 
GAN 


(Mrs. BYRNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
surprising that slogans like Three 
Strikes You're Out” are suddenly popu- 
lar. Indeed, it is seductive and politi- 
cally savvy at this time. 

I applaud my colleagues for taking 
the initiative—but wonder are we ad- 
dressing the problem? 

What kind of message are we sending 
by locking away someone for mail 
fraud yet allowing the rapist to go 
free? 

I urge my colleagues to seriously 
look at what they are supporting and 
consider where this debate is taking us. 

Let's look beyond the slogans. 

Indeed how many criminals can 
Uncle Sam put away when only 5 per- 
cent of crimes are prosecuted feder- 
ally? 

Today, I will introduce legislation 
that will empower our States to target 
the most violent criminals without giv- 
ing them repeated chances to do more 
violence. 

My bill is simple. We will make sure 
that States who make a commitment 
to inearcerate violent criminals will 
have the necessary prison space. 

We cannot accept mandatory life in 
prison without parole lightly—yet we 
must accept its necessity for certain 
criminals. 
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This approach is both tough and 
smart. 


— — — 


LET US ADOPT THE REPUBLICAN 
HEALTH CARE PLAN 


(Mr. LINDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, let us see. 
We will not get to choose our own doc- 
tors. And it is going to cost more. 
Doesn’t sound too good, does it? 

But wait. It gets worse. Tens of thou- 
sands of new, Government health care 
bureaucrats come with the deal. 

And a job-killing payroll tax gets 
slapped on American businesses. 

And nobody in the Clinton adminis- 
tration seems to have the slightest 
clue as to what the long-range cost to 
the American taxpayers is going to be. 

That is President Clinton’s govern- 
ment-run health care proposal in a nut- 
shell. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to reiterate 
that Republicans have offered an alter- 
native to socialized medicine. The 
Michel plan contains no new taxes. It 
comes without the bureaucrats. And it 
preserves the individual choice which 
is so important to every American fam- 
ily. 

Let us not do something we will all 
regret for a long time to come. Let us 
reject the Clinton Government-run 
health care plan and adopt the Michel 
alternative. 


THE TAILHOOK SCANDAL 


(Mr. MEEHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
needs to take a long, hard look at the 
Tailhook incident and the investiga- 
tion that followed. The failure to find 
the truth about what happened is al- 
most as embarrassing as the allega- 
tions themselves, because dozens of of- 
ficers commissioned in the Armed 
Forces of the United States chose to 
close ranks and protect themselves and 
their friends rather than to do what 
was right, and tell the truth. And while 
the senior leaders of the Navy rush to 
defend Frank Kelso, they seem to have 
forgotten about Paula Coughlin, who 
has no admiral's pension to help pick 
up the pieces of her ruined career. She 
showed. tremendous courage in coming 
forward, and we should remember the 
real victims of Tailhook. 

The Tailhook scandal and subsequent 
investigation are symptoms of serious 
problems that demand sustained atten- 
tion from the service's senior leaders. I 
intend to keep after the Navy on this 
issue when the Armed Services Com- 
mittee holds hearings in early March. 
The Navy has an obligation to the Na- 
tion and to itself to confront both sex- 
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ual harassment апа the absence of ac- 
countability that allowed the Tailhook 
scandal to occur and the guilty to go 
unpunished. Admiral Kelso’s early re- 
tirement is the first step in putting 
Tailhook behind us, not the last. 


LET US APPROVE THE MICHEL 
HEALTH CARE PLAN 


(Mr. EWING asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton’s new health plan will spawn 
105 new bureaucracies, expand 40 more 
existing bureaucracies, crush the 
American people with scores of new tax 
burdens, and promote more than 100 
new regulations to muddle an already 
fuzzy health care system. 

If that is what the President has in 
store for the sick people of America, I 
hate to see what he has up his sleeve 
for the healthy people. 

While we may all have disagreements 
with our insurance carriers, I would 
rather work mine out with the local in- 
surance agent or through my employer 
than through a Federal bureaucrat in 
Washington, DC. The answer, if you 
ask most people, would be undebatable, 
es, I want the current system." 

Let us do what is best for our fami- 
lies. Let us approve the Michel health 
care plan. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR KINDNESS 


(Mr. TUCKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced а House resolution that 
calls for a campaign for kindness, for 
acts of kindness. The is а gentleman 
away from Washington, Prof. Chuck 
Wall, who started this idea. And as we 
Stop and we think about the problems 
that go on in our communities, we will 
hear debate in the next few weeks how 
we can address all the acts of violence, 
we come to a time, Mr. Speaker, where 
we have been somewhat desensitized to 
all the violence that occurs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am asking the Mem- 
bers to call my office or call my AA 
and join in on this resolution, which 
may be symbolic at this point but will 
one day lead to a point where we can 
have а whole week memorializing acts 
of kindness. I think it will begin to get 
this country on the move to start being 
kind to one another once again. 
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GOING FOR THE GOLD 


(Ms. PRYCE of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 
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Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
night's the big night. Nancy Kerrigan 
versus Tonya Harding, in the great dra- 
matic skateoff. At least, that's how the 
media portrays it. Unfortunately, it's 
not the whole story. 

There are other skaters, maybe bet- 
ter skaters who might very well win 
the gold medal but who have been ig- 
nored by the media. 

This reminds me of the health care 
debate. So far, we have only heard 
about the controversial plans, Cooper 
and Clinton. 

But there are better plans out there 
that will solve the problems of our cur- 
rent system without creating a huge 
Government bureauracy. 

The favorite for the gold medal is the 
Michel plan. This alternative hits all 
three big jumps of this health care de- 
bate. First, it solves the portability 
problem; second, it eliminates preexist- 
ing conditions; and third, it allows for 
universal access for all citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, by focusing on the con- 
troversial, the media has neglected the 
real star of the health care debate. 
That star is the Michel plan. We can- 
not afford to ignore it. 


TRIBUTE TO PAT KRAUSE, 
FORMER MEMBER OF STAFF OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INSU- 
LAR AND INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS. 


(Mr. DE LUGO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
with sadness to note the passing of a 
former member of the staff of the Sub- 
committee on Insular and Inter- 
national Affairs, Patricia A. Krause. 
She succumbed last night after a long 
battle with cancer. 

Pat served for 14 years on the staffs 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Sub- 
committees with jurisdiction over mat- 
ters concerning the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands and the freely asso- 
ciated states that evolved from it. Our 
expert on these Micronesian Islands, 
she was a trusted advisor to me as well 
as to my predecessors, John F. Seiber- 
ling and the late, great Phillip Burton. 

Pat was brought to the committee by 
Phil, whom she had also aided while on 
the staff of the Democratic caucus. Her 
work for our party additionally in- 
cluded stints on the Democratic Study 
Group and Democratic National Com- 
mittee staffs. 

Much of her work for our committee 
concerned the awful legacy of U.S. nu- 
clear weapons testing in the Marshall 
Islands. She was devoted to seeing to it 
that our Nation provided medical care 
for the peoples whose health had been 
adversely affected by the fallout. Pat 
was dedicated to ensuring that the con- 
tamination would be cleaned up and is- 
landers could safely return to their 
homelands. 
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It's ironic that the committee will 
hold a hearing tomorrow to further in- 
vestigate information that Pat helped 
uncover on the full extent of the prob- 
lems caused by nuclear testing in the 
Marshalls. 

Mr. Speaker, Pat Krause was a deep- 
ly compassionate and committed 
woman with а very warm heart and а 
strong personality who served this 
House and the peoples of Micronesia 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, we who knew Pat will 
miss that wonderful raucous laugh of 
hers. This good woman will be missed 
by all who knew her. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO START THE 
INVESTIGATION 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had a task force investigation into the 
House Post Office scandal but since 
their report was issued it has been es- 
tablished that witnesses did not tell 
the truth. We have also had the former 
House Postmaster plead guilty to em- 
bezzlement. 

How can the public renew their faith 
in Congress if we fail to investigate 
ourselves? Imagine you are a share- 
holder in à company that failed to in- 
vestigate possible stealing by its em- 
ployees. How would you feel? 

The public is already upset that we 
pass laws on them and then exempt 
ourselves from the full weight of those 
laws. How can we then refuse to com- 
ply with the House rules that dictate 
we investigate alleged wrongdoing 
among us? 

Some in this body are relying on the 
Justice Department to fulfill obliga- 
tions that belong to us, Mr. Speaker. I 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor House 
Resolution 238, the Istook resolution to 
require the Ethics Committee to con- 
duct an investigation into the House 
Post Office and to vote “ауе” when the 
resolution comes up for a vote. 


THE CIA MUST BE DOWNSIZED 
AND DISINFECTED 


(Mr. OWENS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, the CIA 
must be downsized and disinfected. The 
headlines today provide us with new 
proof that the intelligence operations 
dinosaur, which devours billions of dol- 
lars, taxpayers’ dollars, is corrupt as 
well as inefficient and out of control. 
The headlines tell us that Aldrich 
Ames, a highly placed decisionmaker, 
on a career track which might have, 
one day, led him to become Director of 
the CIA; well, this man has been a So- 
viet spy since 1985. 
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Taxpayers, wake up. A blunder of 
this magnitude at a very high level 
makes it necessary to perform critical 
surgery. Taxpayers must stay alert and 
not allow the damage control experts 
to cover up this exposure of gangrene 
at the heart of the American intel- 
ligence structure. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not enough just to 
convict Aldrich Ames of espionage. The 
entire monstrous CIA must be dis- 
infected. Brian Lattel, and all the 
other vermin, must be cleaned out. The 
CIA must be downsized, and the CIA 
must be disinfected. 


THE PRISON MANAGEMENT 
RELIEF ACT OF 1994 


(Mr. CANADY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CANADY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of a bill that I will in- 
troduce tomorrow, the Prison Manage- 
ment Relief Act of 1994. Federal courts 
are introducing into the management 
of State prison systems in America, 
placing arbitrary caps on prison popu- 
lations and forcing the early release of 
prisoners. Currently 39 States are bur- 
dened by Federal court orders, or con- 
sent decrees, that limit inmate popu- 
lations or require systematic improve- 
ment of conditions in their correc- 
tional facilities. Nine States are under 
court order covering their entire prison 
systems. 

In Florida alone, 20,350 inmates were 
released in 1992-93 to maintain the 
State’s prison population within its 
court-mandated capacity. 

Just this last weekend a tragedy oc- 
curred in Ocala National Forest be- 
cause a criminal was released early 
from a Florida prison. John Edwards 
was murdered and his sister was bru- 
tally raped and beaten by two men. 
One of the men had been released from 
a Florida prison after serving less than 
one-quarter of his sentence. 

Mr. Speaker, we must shut the re- 
volving door of our Nation’s prisons. 
The Prison Management Relief Act 
will help prevent courts from placing 
arbitrary population caps on State 
prison systems. Passage of this legisla- 
tion is one important step we can take 
to at least slow down the revolving 
door. The provisions of this bill are al- 
ready part of the Senate crime bill and 
should be a part of any anticrime bill 
this House passes. 


SUPPORT THE SAFE SCHOOLS ACT 


(Mr. HOAGLAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in strong support of the Safe 
Schools Act to provide grants to 
schools to establish programs to pre- 
vent violence in our schools. It encour- 
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ages the various agencies and groups 
involved in crime and education to 
work together to put our children’s in- 
terest first. 

Children in Omaha and across this 
country should be learning in school, 
not worrying that they could be in- 
jured or killed by another child carry- 
ing a weapon. 

Youth violence is becoming a reality 
in many cities—big and small. This 
past fall in Omaha, there were several 
incidents where children were caught 
with guns at school. One incident in 
particular underscores the pervasive 
availability of handguns in our society. 
А T-year-old boy brought a loaded .25 
caliber handgun to one of our elemen- 
tary schools. 

We cannot allow youth violence to 
become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in our schools. I am working hard 
to get handguns out of the hands of our 
children. I have introduced legislation 
to make it illegal under Federal law 
for anyone under the age of 18 to pos- 
sess a handgun or ammunition. It 
would also prohibit the sale of a hand- 
gun or ammunition to or by a minor. 

The fear of violence in our schools is 
real. I have received a number of let- 
ters from students in our Omaha 
schools who are concerned about the 
rising level of youth violence around 
the country. One junior high school 
student writes: 

Why should I be afraid to get on a school 
bus? Why should I be afraid to go to my lock- 
er? Why should I be afraid to go to the mall? 
The answer, Mister Hoagland, is I should not 
have to be afraid to be a child. 

When kids do not feel safe at school 
they are not learning at their full po- 
tential. Another Omaha junior high 
school student writes: 

Having entered my teen years recently, I 
have noticed a disturbing fact, that youth vi- 
olence is growing bigger than ever. . . If we 
can prevent these disturbances from happen- 
ing we could make a very big difference with 
grades, and the ability to do things. When a 
student has the ability and the belief that 
he/she could make a difference ... that's 
when the changes occur ... The violence 
that is on our streets and in our homes 
would suddenly die away. 

We need to get guns off of our streets 
and keep them out of our schools. Vio- 
lence has no place in our classrooms. 
The Safe Schools Act is a step toward 
making our schools safer. 


KEEP THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OUT OF PRIVATE AND HOME 
SCHOOLS 


(Mr. CALVERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to problems, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a full plate. 

Foreign policy crises; health care; a 
massive budget deficit. 

What the Federal Government does 
not need is more problems, and it cer- 
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tainly doesn’t need to poke its rather 
large nose into the affairs of our coun- 
try’s private schools or into the affairs 
of parents who choose to educate their 
children at home. 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be the intent 
of H.R. 6 to intrude into private or 
home schools, but we need to make cer- 
tain this does not happen. 

І strongly support Mr. 
amendment to H.R. 6. 

We need to make crystal clear that 
the Federal Government has no busi- 
ness interfering with private or home 
schools. 

Given the conditions in some of our 
country’s public schools, the bureau- 
crats at the Department of Education 
surely have enough to worry about 
without poking their collective nose 
where it is not needed and does not be- 
long. 


ARMEY’S 


SUPPORT THE IMPROVING 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS ACT 


(Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in support of H.R. 
6, the Improving America’s Schools Act 
which the House will consider tomor- 
row. This bill reauthorizes the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act and 
provides Federal education assistance 
to 90 percent of all school districts in 
our country. 

This bill is the product of 13 months 
of work by the House Education and 
Labor Committee during which we held 
over 30 hearings and had countless 
hours of meetings with community rep- 
resentatives, parents and education 
professionals. This bill will propel our 
Nation's public schools into the next 
century with the momentum they need 
to succeed. : 

While there are a great many posi- 
tive aspects of this bill, many of you 
may have been approached with some 
concerns about this legislation. Spe- 
cifically, there has been a misinter- 
pretation of this bill which implies 
that it would cover home and private 
schools to certify their teachers. This 
is simply not true. However, in light of 
the controversy, it is my understand- 
ing that an amendment has been draft- 
ed to clarify that only public schools 
are affected by this section of the bill 
or the 2124(e) section will be deleted. 

As a State senator, I supported the 
rights of parents to home school their 
children, and I continue to support this 
right. It should be noted that it was 
never the intention of the committee 
to cover home schoolers under the cer- 
tification provision and was even stat- 
ed so in committee. It is our public 
schools that are in need of assistance, 
and this provision was designed to set 
them in the right direction. 

Н.В. 6 is а good bill innovative ideas 
and new funding for programs that af- 
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fect every part of this country. The bill 
will reach millions of children all over 
our country and will give them the op- 
portunity for a quality education. I ask 
that Members support H.R. 6 and I en- 
courage Members not to weaken this 
bill through amendments that serve to 
protect the status quo in our public 
schools. 


П 1400 


INTRODUCTION OF BINDING LEGIS- 
LATION ON TAXES AND SPEND- 
ING FOR GOVERNMENT-MAN- 
DATED HEALTH CARE 


(Мг, ALLARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Speaker, In Janu- 
ary, Congressman PENNY and I intro- 
duced a resolution directing that any 
Government mandated health care re- 
form should be on-budget where the 
true costs are honestly disclosed to the 
American people. 

This means that any mandates 
should be counted as taxes, and the ex- 
penditures of any government con- 
trolled health alliances should be 
counted as Federal spending. I am 
pleased that 137 Members have signed 
onto this resolution. 

Two weeks ago the Congressional 
Budget Office supported our position 
and recommended that the administra- 
tion’s health reform proposal be on- 
budget. We applaud this decision. 

While the CBO recommendation is a 
victory for fiscal integrity, the CBO’s 
view is only advisory; ultimately, the 
Congress must explicitly address the 
issue through legislation. 

That is why today, Congressman 
PENNY and I, are introducing binding 
legislation that require that the Fed- 
eral budget accurately reflect the level 
of taxes and spending in any Govern- 
ment mandated health care system. 

This will ensure that no attempts are 
made to hide the true costs of any 
health plans off-budget. 

We will be watching the health care 
debate closely in the coming months to 
ensure that truth in budgeting pre- 
vails. 


MAMMOGRAPHY SCREENING 
RESOLUTION 


(Mr. TOWNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a House resolution 
calling for coverage of mammography 
screening in any benefits package pro- 
vided under health care reform, for all 
women between 40 and 49, and for any 
high risk woman under 40. The absence 
of mammography screening coverage 
for women in these age groups in the 
proposed health care reform package 
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poses a serious threat to the lives of 
thousands of young women in this 
country. 

The fact is, women under 50 get 
breast cancer. Indeed, in 1992 alone, 
40,000 breast cancer cases were diag- 
nosed in women under 50, of which 
28,900 were diagnosed in women be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 49. 

The exclusion of mammography cov- 
erage in health care reform for women 
under 50 will affect most American 
families. No racial, ethnic, or economic 
class in America is immune from the 
pain and suffering of breast cancer: 
White women and Hawaiian Pacific Is- 
landers have the highest incidence of 
breast cancer in this country; breast 
cancer is the leading cancer killer of 
young African-American and Hispanic 
women; and, for low-income women, 
the survival rates are 9 percent lower 
than for women with higher incomes. 

Last year, the Special Commission 
on Breast Cancer of the President’s 
Cancer Panel concluded that earlier de- 
tection increases the likelihood of re- 
ducing mortality. Although the science 
is not conclusive on this issue, the 
commission recommended that women 
between 40 and 49 continue to have 
mammography screening while the 
Public Health Service undertakes a 
study to determine the mortality bene- 
fit of screening women in this age 
group. 

Like the President’s Cancer Panel, I 
also believe that until we know conclu- 
sively the science on mammography, 
we must continue to provide mammog- 
raphy to women between 40 and 49 
since it is the most effective and wide- 
ly used form of early detection that we 
have today. Eliminating mammog- 
raphy from current medical practice 
will generate a huge void in early de- 
tection for breast cancer and worse, re- 
sult in thousands of avoidable deaths. 
We cannot allow the financial savings 
from eliminating mammography cov- 
erage to overshadow the pain and suf- 
fering of families who have lost their 
mothers, sisters, and daughters to 
breast cancer. 

Women’s health cannot be rationed 
under health care reform. The House 
resolution that I am introducing today 
reinforces this principle. The resolu- 
tion calls for mammography screening 
coverage for all women between 40 and 
49, and high-risk women under 40. 
Those who seek mammography screen- 
ing and can afford to share in the cost 
of the screening will be required to pay 
a copayment, while women who cannot 
afford to pay the copay will be exempt- 
ed from any payments. The exemption 
of low-income women from the copay 
echoes the fundamental theme of 
health care reform—the elimination of 
all financial barriers to access to 
health care. 

Breast cancer kills many young 
women in this country. Our goal must 
be to try to stop these deaths in any 
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way possible. This House resolution is 
one way we can start saving lives, by 
continuing to promote and encourage 
early detection for breast cancer under 
our Nation’s new health care reform 
package. 


HOME SCHOOLING 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have been getting thousands of 
phone calls across this country in 
every congressional office about H.R. 6 
and an attempt by many in this body 
to mandate Federal certification of 
people who are going to teach their 
children at home and in private 
schools. The argument is that if they 
are not certified, they are not going to 
do the job properly. 

I and my office decided to do some 
research on this, and we found that 
home-educated students scored on av- 
erage at or above the 80th percentile in 
all learning categories, including read- 
ing, listening, language, math, science, 
social studies, and basic skills. The Na- 
tional average in public schools is only 
in the 50th percentile, 30 percentile 
points lower. 

Home education families averaged a 
$488 per student expenditure per year, 
while the average per student cost in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools was 10 times that, or almost 
$4,000. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to keep the 
Federal Government out of this area. 
We have no business mandating certifi- 
cation of people who are doing home 
Schooling. They are doing an excellent 
job, and we should leave them alone. 


NO TO A BALANCED BUDGET? 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House and certain high-decibel special 
interest groups are pulling out all the 
stops to derail the balanced budget 
amendment. Never mind that 7 out of 
10 Americans support this requirement 
that the Federal budget be balanced. 
But take a close look at the adminis- 
tration’s scare campaign. As liberal 
columnist Michael Kinsley discovered 
in reading White House propaganda: 

“The administration's nightmare scenarios 
* * * are not an argument against a balanced 
budget amendment. They are an argument 
against a balanced budget itself. 

A balanced budget amendment does 
not mandate specific cuts in entitle- 
ments or a raid on Social Security. It 
simply mandates a balanced budget. 
Just like most States have and most 
local governments and most American 
families. President Clinton seems most 
afraid that he will no longer be able to 
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spend our dollars beyond our means. 
We need a balanced budget and we need 
an amendment to get it. 


AN APPEAL FOR A FAIRER DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF FUNDS FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of the 
House is responsible for the investiga- 
tion and oversight of our executive 
branch. This committee is charged 
with maintaining the integrity of the 
very process of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Today I appealed to the Committee 
on House Administration to consider a 
fairer distribution of resources of that 
important committee on which I serve. 
I ask my colleagues to take just a mo- 
ment and look at the facts. 

The distribution of investigative 
staff for the Government Operations 
Committee: minority, 15 percent; ma- 
jority, 85 percent. 

Expenditures proposed for 1994: 
$594,000, 17 percent for Republicans; $2.1 
million, 83 percent for Democrats. 

And look at this graphic illustration 
of the number of investigative staff: 
Just 9 for the minority and 52 for the 
majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues 
that I am not here asking for more 
money but only a fairer distribution of 
funds. With Democrats controlling 
both Houses of Congress, the White 
House and the executive branches, only 
a fair distribution of resources will pre- 
serve the integrity of our oversight 
process. 


THE CLINTON PLAN AND ITS 
EFFECT ON SMALL BUSINESS 


(Mr. BAKER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, aS we consider the President’s 
health care reform plan, we must not 
forget small business and what harm 
this plan will do to them. The Presi- 
dent’s plan calls for a mandatory 7.9- 
percent payroll tax. This additional tax 
on hiring will cripple small business, 
and there is no guarantee that this tax 
will not increase in time, furthering 
the damage done to the backbone of 
the American business community. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
made several conclusions about the 
Clinton plan. First, it is a huge, un- 
tried expansion of government into the 
daily lives of all Americans. 

No. 2, it will create a greater deficit 
crisis than we already have today, over 
$70 billion for starters. 
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And No. 3, every American family 
will be forced to pay for this plan with 
large payroll tax increases. 

But the analysis of the Congressional 
Budget Office is only part of the story. 
CBO did not talk about the implied ra- 
tioning of the Clinton plan or the di- 
minished quality or about the limited 
choice, the ability to choose one’s doc- 
tor. 

Mr. Speaker, the Clinton plan is his- 
tory. Let us now have a practical dis- 
cussion on insurance portability and 
earlier primary care for the uninsured. 
This does not require turning medicine 
over to big government. That idea has 
been tried and failed. The Evil Empire 
is dead. 


BIG GOVERNMENT THREATENS 
MEDICAL SYSTEM WITH HEALTH 
CARE LEGISLATION 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, liberals 
gave us Medicaid. They told us it was 
great. 

Now they tell us it is a horrible sys- 
tem that should be abolished. 

Before the Federal Government got 
into our medical system, almost every- 
one could afford good medical care. 

If the Federal Government gets fur- 
ther into health care, soon no one will 
be able to afford it. 

I have heard it said, "If you think 
health care is expensive now, wait 
until its free.“ 

Big government liberals have already 
destroyed thousands of small busi- 
nesses and millions of jobs through 
over-regulation and excessive taxation. 

Their excesses have driven up the 
prices of homes and cars to where they 
are making it almost impossible for 
the average consumer to buy either. 

Big government liberalism hurts the 
poor and working people worst of all. 

The formula is very simple: More 
government equals higher prices; less 
government equals lower prices. 

Big government has destroyed lives 
all over this world, and big government 
liberals are slowly destroying the 
American dream, too. 

It is not a conspiracy; it is just a fact 
that the bigger government becomes, 
the worse life becomes for those who do 
not work for the government. 


П 1410 


EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS ON THE SENIOR REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE NATION 
OF ISLAM 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the order of the House of Tuesday, 
February 22, 1994, I call up the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 343) to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives con- 
demning the racist, anti-Catholic, and 
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anti-Semitic speech given by a senior 
representative of the Nation of Islam 
and all manifestations and expressions 
of hatred based on race, religion, and 
ethnicity, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The text of the resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Н. RES. 343 

Whereas the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives strongly oppose racism, anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Semitism, and all forms of 
ethnic or religious intolerance; 

Whereas the racist, anti-Catholic, and 
anti-Semitic speech given by Kahlid Abdul 
Muhammad of the Nation of Islam at Kean 
College on November 29, 1993, incites divi- 
siveness and violence on the basis of race, re- 
ligion, and ethnicity; and 

Whereas Mr. Muhummad specifically justi- 
fies the slaughter of Jews during the Holo- 
caust a fully deserved; disparages the Pope 
in the most revolting personal terms; and 
calls for the assassination of every white in- 
fant, child, man, and woman in South Africa: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives 

(1) condemns the speech given by Kahlid 
Abdul Muhammad as outrageous 
hatemongering of the most vicious and vile 
kind; and 

(2) condemns all manifestations and ex- 
pressions of racism, anti-Catholicism, anti- 
Semitism, and ethnic or religious intoler- 
ance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE], and I ask unanimous consent 
that he be permitted to control the 
time on behalf of our Republican col- 
leagues. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
express the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives condemning the racist, 
anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic, homopho- 
bic speech given by a senior representa- 
tive of the Nation of Islam and to con- 
demn all manisfestations and expres- 
sions of hatred and divisiveness in our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, free speech is one of the 
greatest values of our free society, and 
all of us in this House are passionately 
committed to its preservation. The 
right to free speech, however, does not 
confer upon anyone the privilege of 
being immune from the free speech of 
others. 

When freedom of speech is abused in 
a vile and vicious way to promote ha- 
tred and to incite murder on a gigantic 
scale, it is the duty of responsible leg- 
islative bodies to condemn such speech 
in clear and uncertain terms. 
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That is exactly, Mr. Speaker, what 
our colleagues in the other body did, 
when the Senate acted unanimously, 
every single Republican and every sin- 
gle Democrat, to repudiate and con- 
demn the evil hate-mongering of the 
then-national spokesman for the Na- 
tion of Islam on a college campus. 

The Senate resolution, which is par- 
allel to my resolution, reads as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
speech made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Moham- 
mad at Kean College on November 29, 1993, 
was false, anti-Semitic, racist, divisive, re- 
pugnant and a disservice to all Americans 
and is therefore condemned. 

This is the moment, Mr. Speaker, for 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to stand up and be counted on 
what must be one of the most crimi- 
nally vicious public incitements to ha- 
tred and mass murder ever offered on 
an American college campus. To say 
that this rambling and hate-filled dia- 
tribe is racist, sexist, anti-Catholic, 
anti-Semitic, and homophobic is true, 
of course, but it does not begin to con- 
vey the murderous venom which drips 
from every utterance. Just to use one 
set of examples from a speech, the 
transcript of which takes 62 pages, let 
me quote relevant portions relating to 
racism. I will omit the abusive lan- 
guage for obvious reasons. 

At a time when responsible black and 
white leaders in South Africa are en- 
gaged in the difficult task of building a 
democratic multiracial society, Khalid 
Abdul Mohammad issues a bloodthirsty 
call for mass murder. 

We kill the women. We kill the children. 
We kill the babies. We kill the blind. We kill 
the crippled. We kill them all. We kill the 
faggot. We kill the lesbian. We kill them all. 

Why kill the women? Because they lay on 
their back, they are the military or the 
army’s manufacturing center. They lay on 
their back and reinforcements roll out from 
between their legs. So we kill the women, 


too. 

You'll kill the elders, too? Kill the old 
ones, too. Goddamit, if they are in a wheel- 
chair, push them off a cliff in Capetown or 
Johannesburg. I said kill the blind, kill the 
crippled, kill the crazy. Goddamit. And when 
you get through killing them all, go to the 
goddamn graveyard and dig up the grave and 
kill them goddamn again, because they 
didn't die hard enough. They didn't die hard 
enough. And if you have killed them all and 
you don't have the strength to dig them up, 
then take your gun and shoot in the 
goddamn grave. 

Kill them again. Kill them again, because 
they didn't die hard enough. 

Mr. Speaker, 62 pages of this dialog is 
not free speech. It is the opposite of 
free speech. It is an attempt to incite 
hatred and division in this complex, 
multiethnic,  multireligious society, 
which has a difficult time, without 
these incitements to hate and murder, 
to function in a civil way. 

But we are not just dealing with 
events in this country. We are dealing 
with a daily diet of the evening news, 
mass rapes and ethnic cleansing in the 
former Yugoslavia, where 200,000 inno- 
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cent civilians have been killed in the 
last 22 months because of words of hate 
and bigotry spoken in a similar vein. 

А few weeks ago, Mr. Speaker, six lit- 
tle children frolicking in the snow in 
Sarajevo were killed because of words 
of this kind. And 2 weeks ago, 68 inno- 
cent civilians, men, women and chil- 
dren, were killed in the open market of 
the city of Sarajevo. 

Now, there are colleagues in this 
House who might claim that these are 
mere words. Let me remind them that 
the Holocaust did not begin with the 
gas chambers. It began with words, 
words of hate and bigotry, calling for 
mass murder. And mass murder they 
did. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that excerpts of 
the speech of Khalid Abdul Mohammad 
be placed in the RECORD, and I urge my 
colleagues to see the kind of vicious, 
hate-filled statements it contains. 
MINISTER LOUIS FARRAKHAN AND THE NATION 

OF ISLAM CLAIM THEY ARE MOVING TOWARD 

MODERATION AND INCREASED TOLERANCE— 

You DECIDE 

Brothers and sisters—the so-called Jew, 
and I must say so-called Jew, because you're 
not the true Jew. You are Johnny-come-late- 
ly-Jew, who just crawled out of the caves 
and hills of Europe just a little over 4,000 
years ago. You're not from the original peo- 
ple. You are a European strain of people who 
crawled around on all fours in the caves and 
hills of Europe eating Juniper roots and eat- 
ing each other. 

Who are the slumlords in the black com- 
munity? The so-called Jew who is sucking 
our blood in the black community. A white 
imposter Arab and a white imposter Jew, 
right in the black community, sucking our 
blood on à daily and consistent basis. They 
sell us pork and they don't even eat it them- 
selves. A meat case full of rotten pork meat, 
and the imposter Arab and the imposter 
white Jew, neither of them eat it them- 
selves. A wall full of liquor keeping our peo- 
ple drunk and out of their head, and filled 
with the swill of the swine, affecting their 
minds. They're the blood suckers of the 
black nation and the black community. Pro- 
fessor Griff was right when he spoke here— 
and when he spoke in the general vicinity of 
Jersey and New York, and when he spoke at 
Columbia Jew-niversity (sic) over in Jew 
(sic) York City. He was right. 

The DeBeers mines, Oppenheimer, our peo- 
ple, our brothers and sisters in South Africa, 
hundreds of them lose their lives. Sometimes 
thousands in those mines. Miles underground 
mining diamonds for white Jews. That's why 
you call yourself Mr. Reubenstein, Mr. Gold- 
stein, Mr. Silverstein. Because you been 
stealing rubies and gold and silver all over 
the earth. That's why we can't even wear a 
ring or a bracelet or a necklace without call- 
ing it Jew-erly We say it real quick and call 
it jewelry, but it's not jewelry it's Jew-elry 
cause you're the rogue that's stealing all 
over the face of the planet earth. 

You see everybody always talk about Hit- 
ler exterminating 6 million Jews. That's 
right. But don't nobody ever ask what did 
they do to Hitler. What did they do to them 
folks? They went in there, in Germany, the 
way they do everywhere they go, and they 
supplanted, they  usurped, they turned 
around and a German, in his own country, 
would almost have to go to a Jew to get 
money. They had undermined the very fabric 
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of the society. Now he was an arrogant no- 
good devil bastard. Hitler, no question about 
it. He was wickedly great. Yes, he was. He 
used his greatness for evil and wickedness. 
But they are wickedly great too, brother. 
Everywhere they go, and they always do it 
and hide their head. 

We don't owe the white man nothin' in 
South Africa. He's killed millions of our 
women, our children, our babies, our elders. 
We don't owe him nothing in South Africa. If 
we want to be merciful at all, when we gain 
enough power from God Almighty to take 
our freedom and independence from him, we 
give him 24 hours to get out of town, by sun- 
down. That's all. If he won't get out of town 
by sundown, we kill everything white that 
ain't right (inaudible) in South Africa. We 
kill the women, we kill the children, we kill 
the babies. We kill the blind, we kill the 
crippled, (inaudible), we kill em all. We kill 
the faggot, we kill the lesbian, we kill them 
all. You say why kill the babies in South Af- 
rica? Because they gonna grow up one day to 
oppress our babies, so we kill the babies. 
Why kill the women? They, they . . . because 
they lay on their back, they are the military 
or the army's manufacturing center. They 
lay on their back and reinforcements roll out 
from between their legs. So we kill the 
women too. You'll kill the elders too? Kill 
the old ones too. Goddamit, if they in a 
wheelchair, push 'em off a cliff in Cape 
Town. Push 'em off a cliff in Cape Town, or 
Johannesburg, ог (inaudible), or Port 
Sheppston or Darbin, how the hell you think 
they got old. They old oppressing black peo- 
ple. I said kill the blind, kill the crippled, 
kill the crazy. Goddamit, and when you get 
through killing em all, go to the goddam 
graveyard and dig up the grave and kill 'ет, 
goddam, again. ‘Cause they didn’t die hard 
enough. They didn’t die hard enough. And if 
you've killed em all and you don't have the 
strength to dig 'em up, then take your gun 
and shoot in the goddam grave. Kill 'em 
again. Kill 'em again, 'cause they didn't die 
hard enough. 

We found out that the Federal Reserve 
ain't really owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment... But it ain't owned by the Federal 
Government. The Federal Reserve is owned 
by, you just touched on it a little while ago. 
(Jews.) It's owned by the Jews. 

Brother. I don't care who sits in the seat at 
the White House. You can believe that the 
Jews control that seat that they sit in from 
behind the scenes. They control the finance, 
and not only that, they influence the policy- 
making. 

No white Jews ever in bondage in Egypt for 
400 years. You're not the chosen people of 
God. Stop telling that lie. Let's go a little 
further with this. Many of you put out the 
textbooks. Many of you control the libraries, 
Lie-braries. NBC, ABC, CBS, you don't see 
nothin', or makes sure we don't see, Warner 
Brothers, Paramount, huh? Hollywood, pe- 
riod. 

But [they] also are most influential in 
newspaper, magazine, print media and elec- 
tronic media. 

These people have had a secret relationship 
with us. They have our entertainers in their 
hip pocket. In the palm of their hand, I 
should say. They have our athletes in the 
palm of their hand. 

Many of our politicians are in the palm of 
the white man's hand, but in particular, in 
the palm of the Jewish white man's hand. 

The Jews have told us, the so-called Jews 
have told us, ve (sic) ve, ve suffer like you. 
Ve, ve, ve, ve marched with Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. Ve, ve, ve were in Selma, Ala- 
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bama. Ve, ve were in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Ve, ve were in Montgomery, Alabama. Ve, 
ve, were on the front line of the civil rights 
marches. Ve have always supported you. But 
let’s take a look at it. The Jews, the so- 
called Jews, what they have actually done, 
brothers and sisters, is used us as cannon 
fodder. 

Go to the Vatican in Rome, when the old, 
no-good Pope, you know that cracker, Some- 
body need to raise that dress up and see 
what's really under there. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, abhorrent as the re- 
marks of the speaker at Kean College 
in New Jersey were, I do not think 
enough attention is being given to the 
enthusiastic response that his hateful 
words received from his college student 
audience. The applause of those young 
people scares me a lot more than the 
idiotic statements that were made by 
this person, and I think that there is 
an awful lot of work to be done to un- 
derstand why such language has such 
an appeal to so many young people. 

Mr. Speaker, the language of this res- 
olution does not call for any civilian or 
criminal penalties. It does, however, 
flatly express the sense of Congress 
that the deliberate abuse of another's 
deeply held beliefs and the systematic 
abuse of another's deeply held beliefs 
and the systematic condemnation of 
persons based on ethnicity, race, or re- 
ligion is an offense to democratic civil- 
ity, and this resolution is an expression 
of our right of freedom of speech to 
condemn what we find patently con- 
temptible. Free speech should be an in- 
strumentality to communicating ideas 
in the quest for truth. 

The emotional consequences of this 
sort of language are the enemy of free 
discourse, because they guarantee a re- 
action that is the adversary of reason 
and orderly debate. Comments such as 
these are not made to persuade or to 
convince, but to insult, to vilify, to 
wound, or to hurt. They have an 
unhealthy effect of fracturing our 
democratic political community. 

Despite the best efforts of so many 
good and decent people, hatred and 
friction between the races continues to 
be a grave problem. We should look for 
ways to diminish that hatred. These re- 
marks have the effect of worsening, not 
lessening, the friction between men 
and women of different races and reli- 
gions. Thus, it is appropriate that such 
language and other language like it re- 
ceive our strongest condemnation. Free 
speech is not impinged upon by our 
condemnation. It is only exercised on 
our behalf and on behalf of other civ- 
illy mutually respectful discourse. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
COBLE]. 

Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding time to me. 
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Mr. Speaker, the remarks this resolu- 
tion condemns serve no good purpose, 
and such comments must be con- 
demned. To silently ignore such verbal 
attacks is not adequate, Mr. Speaker. 
We must openly and notoriously oppose 
it; yes, even condemn it. 

The attack upon Jews, Catholics, 
Caucasians, offends me, but I would be 
equally offended as well if the speaker 
had been Caucasian and his target had 
been people whose skin is black. The 
salient point to be made, it seems to 
me, Mr. Speaker, is that we cannot 
stand idly by and observe speakers, re- 
gardless of the color of the speaker's 
Skin, who assume their roles at podi- 
ums across this land and spew out sul- 
furic words, whipping up listening au- 
diences into а mob-like frenzy. 

Just as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HYDE] said, little has been said 
about that. I believe equally offensive 
to the speech delivered is the response 
that was forthcoming by the listening 
audience. Today, Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress I hope will condemn these re- 
marks, and condemn the speech that 
was made, and in so doing, we send à 
signal from this Hall that it will not be 
tolerated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). 'The gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS] has consumed 
7% minutes. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LEWIS], the 
majority whip. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LANTOS], 
for yielding time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to urge my 
colleagues to support House Resolution 
343. As people of conscience, we have a 
moral obligation to speak out against 
injustice, bigotry, racism, and anti- 
Semitism. 

For more than 35 years, I have been 
part of a struggle against bigotry, rac- 
ism, discrimination, and anti-Semi- 
tism. During those years, I have 
learned that one must always be on 
guard in the fight against bigotry. It 
knows no limitations or borders. 

I know there are some who would say 
that what we are doing is out of the or- 
dinary. But these are unusual and ex- 
traordinary times. There are some im- 
mutable principles that are nonnego- 
tiable, we must not turn away from 
them. 

I deeply feel that we have a moral ob- 
ligation and a mandate and a mission 
to speak out against the remarks made 
by Khalid Abdul Muhammad at Kean 
College. Mr. Muhammad delivered a 
poisonous and hateful speech. In that 
speech, he said awful and bad things 
about African-Americans, about Jews, 
about Catholics and about members of 
the gay community. 

These remarks represented an ob- 
scene and ugly attack on decency. 
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When any one of us is attacked, all of 
us are attacked. There is no room in 
our society for the expression of big- 
otry, anti-Semitism, and racism. Any 
time, such hateful expression rears its 
ugly head, it should not go unchal- 
lenged. 

In another period of our history, just 
a few years ago, there was a coalition 
of conscience that worked together іп а 
struggle to create a truly interracial 
democracy in America—to create what 
I like to call the Beloved Community. 
People from all walks of life and from 
around the country struggled together 
during the civil rights movement to 
make this Nation a better place, to 
make our society a more humane soci- 
ety. 

I can never forget 30 years ago in 
1964, when three young men in Mis- 
sissippi were killed in the struggle for 
civil rights. These three men, Mickey 
Schwerner, Andrew Goodman, and 
James Chaney—two young Jewish men 
and an African-American—died in the 
fight for freedom, not in Africa, not in 
Asia, not in Europe, not in Central 
America, but here in America, fighting 
for freedom. They were fighting and 
struggling for the right of all to vote. 

I speak from experience. This is not 
something I read in the newspaper or 
watched on television. I saw young 
blacks and young Jews struggling, 
fighting and shedding blood together 30 
years ago. We stood together during 
times of difficulty. We must continue 
to do so now. As Americans, we should 
be about the business of building a 
truly interracial democracy, rather 
than dividing people along racial, eth- 
nic, and religious lines. 

Yes, we all have a responsibility to 
speak out against bigotry and intoler- 
ance. We can never, never turn a deaf 
ear or a blind eye to hate. In a real 
sense, we are one nation; one commu- 
nity; one people; we are one house, the 
American house; we are one family, the 
American family. 

I urge Members to support House 
Resolution 343. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LEvy]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
problems with free speech is that from 
time to time it is abused. Such was the 
case when Kahlid Abdul Muhammad 
took to the podium in Kean, NJ, in No- 
vember. I am not going to reiterate 
what has been said. He has been quoted 
here enough. Suffice it to say his 
speech was racist. It promoted hate. 
Many of us would have preferred that 
Kahlid Abdul Muhammad would never 
have opened his mouth that day, but he 
did. 

What is the remedy for speech that is 
offensive, as has been coming too often 
from the leadership of the nation of 
Islam? The answer, I think, is more 
speech, speech from good, decent, and 
thinking people who are revulsed by 
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what has been said; people, I think, 
like the vast majority of the people 
that we all represent. 
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On their behalf we have to speak out 
today. We must label the Muhammad 
speech for what it is. And what it is, is 
racist hate mongering. 

There should be nothing controver- 
sial about what we are doing here 
today. In fact, in the other body a vote 
on a similar resolution was 97 in favor 
and none against. 

Censorship has no place in our law, 
but racism has no place in our culture. 
We cannot quiet the racists among us, 
but we can drown them out. 

Let us help the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LANTOS] do that today by 
passing his resolution. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for bringing up this res- 
olution and also reminding Members of 
this House of Representatives of the 
pain and the suffering of so many Jew- 
ish people in Germany that occurred 
because no one spoke out when people 
said that Hitler was just another talk- 
er. 

There are some Members who have 
come to me in opposition to this reso- 
lution because of the procedure that 
was followed or the lack of procedure. 
Others have some concerns about free- 
dom of speech. But let me say this to 
my friends and colleagues, that nobody 
in this House should walk away where 
there is any doubt in anybody’s mind 
that the U.S. Congress finds these type 
of remarks not only repugnant as re- 
lates to what this person in Jersey has 
said, but repugnant for what this great 
republic and democracy stands for. 

Had it not been for the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LANTOS], I would 
not even have known that a procedure 
existed that would give us the oppor- 
tunity in this House of Representatives 
to pull out from the slime and the 
snakepits of this country those who 
want to split it by being anti-Semitic, 
by being racist, and by being against 
the things that have made this country 
so great. I would like to say that there 
are many of us who are African-Ameri- 
cans who have reached out to try to 
feel the pain that our Jewish brothers 
and sisters feel because we have never 
been in a struggle that we have had to 
call on them and they were not there. 
And that is true whether it took place 
in the South or whether it took place 
in the south Bronx. 

In the future I hope that the Jewish 
and the African-American community 
can build such a bond that is not re- 
stricted to the idiots and the bigots 
that we find in this country, but by 
building to represent those true beliefs 
that both of our people have always be- 
lieved in, investment in education, op- 
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portunity and the ability to make this 
country even greater than it is today. 
For what you have contributed by 
never letting us forget what people 
have suffered and the lives that were 
lost because so many did, including 
Americans, may we all never forget 
what has happened to so many others 
so that together we can make not only 
a better America but a better world. 

I thank the gentleman for the gener- 
osity that he has extended to me in 
this time. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
the minority whip. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from Illinois for yielding me 
the time, and I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LANTOS] 
for his leadership in pursuing this and 
ensuring that this is brought to the at- 
tention of the House, and that the 
House is given an opportunity to com- 
municate with the country, because I 
think it is important to recognize what 
we are doing here and what we are not 
doing. 

We are not suggesting that it is ille- 
gal, we are not suggesting that the 
gentleman who said these hateful 
things should go to jail, we are not sug- 
gesting the repression of thought. We 
are suggesting the right of every Amer- 
ican to stand up and condemn hateful 
thought. And we are suggesting in fact 
that there is a certain responsibility, 
whatever our ethnic background, what- 
ever our religious beliefs, that under- 
stand that America is a remarkable 
dream held together by our willingness 
to tolerate each other, and that our 
support for each other, whether it is 
Jewish, Christian, Moslem, Buddhist, a 
variety of backgrounds, and I happen 
to be a Baptist, and my good friend 
from Illinois, Mr. HYDE, happens to be 
a Catholic, but we recognize within the 
fraternal concern for freedom that 
there have to be some boundaries, and 
occasionally, sadly, some people cross 
those boundaries. 

I was asked when David Duke as- 
serted that he was a Republican if I 
would go on television. I think I was 
the first Republican who was asked to 
go on television to speak on Night 
Line, and I went on Night Line and I 
had to explain that we together in the 
Republican Party did not have room 
for people who hate, for people who are 
racists and bigots. And I think it is the 
same feeling as I stand here today, rec- 
ognizing that it is not about politics in 
the narrower sense, but it is about po- 
litical freedom in the greater sense. 

It is sad that there is even a debate 
over this. And I would appeal to Mr. 
Farrakahn, and I would appeal to those 
of his most active staff to look into 
their own hearts and to understand 
what they are doing to isolate them- 
selves at a time when I think there has 
been a sincere effort to reach out and 
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begin to try to work with them, and 
begin to try to find a common ground, 
and now to have this kind of a speech 
coming between us, and to now have 
these kinds of hateful remarks, re- 
marks which are racist, remarks which 
reflect religious bigotry, and remarks 
which I think cannot be allowed to 
stand without condemnation. 

So I just say on behalf of many of the 
Members in both parties that there is a 
feeling of reaching out and saying as 
Americans there has to be some stand- 
ard beyond which we say this we can- 
not tolerate. Not that it is illegal, not 
that you do not have the right to free 
speech, but as one of the great founders 
of television news, Fred Friendly has 
said, the fact that you have the right 
to say something does not mean it is 
the right thing to say, and the fact 
that you have the right to do some- 
thing does not mean that it is the right 
thing to do. And I think in this case it 
simply went beyond the bounds of de- 
cency. 

I thank all of my colleagues from 
both parties who are rising today to ex- 
press their commitment to the Amer- 
ican dream of all of us living and work- 
ing together. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California and all 
of my colleagues for their remarks. I 
think we have no moral choice here. To 
me this is not an issue over free speech. 
Free speech, unfortunately, allows peo- 
ple like Mr. Muhammad to say what he 
wants. Free speech should impel us to 
say that it is wrong. 

But I would like to explain to many 
of my colleagues here who wonder, in 
all good faith, what is the fuss, why is 
it that we take someone who obviously 
has very poisonous views, views con- 
trary to what every one of us have, 
whatever our race, our religion, our 
creed or color, wherever we come from, 
why do we take this time because it 
does, unfortunately, bring more atten- 
tion to these hateful remarks? The an- 
swer is, at least for me and many of the 
people from my community rooted in 
history, the answer is that once in the 
past we ignored hateful language be- 
cause it came from a nut. A man in 
Germany in 1923 tried a coup to over- 
throw the German Government, and 
basically the rest of the world ignored 
it. He was a nut. He has no power. And 
in 1925 when he wrote Mein Kampf with 
words eerily reminiscent of the words 
uttered by Mr. Muhammad, he was a 
nut; he should not be paid attention to. 
And in 1928 when the power of his party 
grew, and in 1932 when Hindenburg, the 
leader of the German establishment, 
handed over the keys to the govern- 
ment to this man, he was a nut, and he 
should be ignored. 

Let me say right here the group that 
is burdened the greatest with this ig- 
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noring what happened were the Jewish 
people in America at that time. They 
said he was a nut, and they ignored it. 
And then the worst occurred. 

We have vowed that we should never 
ignore this again. We have a historical 
lesson. We have lived through it. 

I know that some of my colleagues 
will say should this body spend all of 
its time condemning people. No, it 
should not. But should other groups, 
whether they be African-American, 
Latino, Catholic, gay, whatever, on an 
occasion when they feel threatened 
have the privilege of coming to the 
well of the floor and saying we must as 
a body condemn what was done? Yes, 
by all means. 
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That is not again an option. That is 
our moral responsibility, and if we do 
it in a sincere way, in a way that is not 
hateful or divisive but unifying, as my 
good colleague from New York said, we 
can build on that and start doing the 
positive things that we ought to be 
doing together as well. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 

minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. ABERCROM- 
BIE]. 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to no one in this House in my re- 
spect for the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LANTOS] and his strong sup- 
port for human rights. The record is 
well known. We are colleagues in the 
Human Rights caucus. 

I find myself, unfortunately, in а po- 
sition of rising to disagree on this 
issue. This is а question of free speech. 

We are acting in an institutional ca- 
pacity here today, and I urge all of you 
who are listening, all of you who are 
observing today and are going to vote 
on this, we are being asked to do this 
as an institution. 

The first amendment says that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the 
press. The universal declaration of 
human rights, which I also subscribe 
to, and we are members of the United 
Nations, everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression. This 
right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, re- 
ceive, and impart information and 
ideas through any media regardless of 
frontiers. 

When one stands up and says it is not 
free speech, it is. Free speech means 
driving bad speech out with good 
speech. It means taking the respon- 
sibility in meeting the obligation of re- 
sisting tyranny and intolerance every- 
where we find it, and we do have the 
right to do that, the obligation to do 
that as Members of Congress. But we 
do not, and should not, have as an in- 
stitution this right and this privilege 
to condemn others for what they have 
said or done. 
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This resolution could easily apply as 
an unpatriotic, un-American, subver- 
sive speech against the Vietnam war. 
Pick anything and you could do the 
same thing. 

I recall very clearly in “А Man for 
All Seasons" by Robert Bolt, when 
Thomas More's son-in-law confronts 
him with the necessity of getting to 
the devil, he says, “І would cut down 
all the laws of this land to get to the 
Devil," and More replies to him, “Үев, 
and when you have cut down all of 
those laws and the Devil turns to get 
you, what then will you use for a de- 
Тепве?” 

I сап tell you what will happen from 
this, those of us who feel strongly on 
this issue will be seen by others to af- 
firm anti-Semitism, affirm anti-Ca- 
tholicism, affirm racism if we do not 
vote; we will be put into the position 
again and again of saying, 

If you do not condemn it as we require of 
you institutionally in this resolution, you 
will be seen as having affirmed that which 
has offended someone, that which is subver- 
sive, if you will, to the intent of the Con- 
stitution. 

I say this: As a human being and as 
an individual Member of Congress, I 
condemn bigotry, I condemn hatred. It 
is my privilege and duty to do so. But 
when this House, constitutionally es- 
tablished as an arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, contemplates official action 
in the same vein, we are confronted 
with a much different proposition. Gov- 
ernmental sanction against any speech, 
objectionable as it may be, is always 
suspect, is always suspect. 

The Constitution has proven to be 
our strongest safeguard against the 
Muhammads of the world. Let us re- 
vere the Constitution of the United 
States and vote down this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to make it abundantly 
clear that | abhor and am implacably opposed 
to the antisemitism, anti-Catholic bigotry, rac- 
ism, homophobia and defamation of African- 
American leaders expressed in the speech by 
Mr. Kahlid Abdul Muhammad at Kean College 
on November 29, 1993. Further, | acknowl- 
edge and share the concern, pain, and out- 
rage which motivated those who bring this 
measure to the floor. 

The fact that | am constrained to preface my 
remarks with that disclaimer illustrates the na- 
ture of my objection to this measure. We who 
are Members of this body know that our every 
utterance or lack thereof, our every vote, our 
presence or absence at this or that event is 
subject to scrutiny, to analysis * * and all to 
often to misinterpretation. Some occasions, 
however, hold more potential than others for 
misinterpretation, particularly the kind of mis- 
interpretation motivated by malice. This is one 
of them. 

There are many Members here today who 
agree with the distinguished chairman of our 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Civil and Constitu- 
tional Rights, who in a Dear Colleague letter 
of February 22, argued against this resolution. 
He based his arguments on the Bill of Rights, 
the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, and the 
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role of this House and its Members in the pub- 
lic life of our Nation. Yet each and every one 
of us knows that invoking these ideas in this 
case will be seen by some, or made to be 
seen, as sophistry. 

! am not saying that we should avoid con- 
troversy or decisions that are subject to mis- 
interpretation. | assert, rather, that by opening 
the door to this pressure in this instance, we 
are helping Mr. Muhammad accomplish the 
goal | suspect he had in mind when he made 
his speech: provoking reaction rather than per- 
suading the unconvinced. Is this House to be 
stampeded every time some extremist spews 
forth words of hate? If we become the pawn 
of Mr. Muhammad by passing this resolution, 
where do we begin the catalog of unaccept- 
able pronouncements which we must now 
condemn if we are to hold ourselves to a sin- 
gle standard? 

As a human being and as an individual 
Member of Congress, | have condemned the 
bigotry and hatred in Mr. Muhammad's 
speech. It is my privilege and duty to do so. 
But when this House, a constitutionally estab- 
lished arm of the Federal Government, con- 
templates official action in the same vein, we 
are confronted with a much different propo- 
Sition. Governmental sanction against any 
speech, objectionable as it may be, is always 
suspect. The Constitution has proven to be 
our strongest safeguard against the political 
currents Mr. Muhammad is attempting to gen- 
erate. | believe we would be well advised to 
continue to look to the Constitution rather than 
official condemnation as the best way to foster 
the atmosphere of good will we seek in the 
civic life of our Nation. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from Maryland wish me to 
yield? 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to offer a friendly amendment to 
the amendment in hopes of bringing 
balance and substance to this debate 
and to this issue of repudiation that go 
directly to the heart of remarks made 
by а gentleman of the other body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Does the gentleman 
from California yield for a unanimous- 
consent request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. LANTOS. Under the rules, I do 
not accept that amendment, Mr. 
Speaker, but I will be happy to yield to 
my friend for debate purposes only. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How 
much time does the gentleman from 
California yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. LANTOS. Two minutes. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He just 
has 2 minutes to debate. Does the gen- 
tleman object to him—— 

Mr. RANGEL. I do not know whether 
I am gong to have to vote against or 
for it, so I would just like to reserve 
the right to object to find out from the 
gentleman. He described it as being 
friendly, but I just would want to know 
exactly what is in it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
RECORD, I would like to yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is 
nothing to object to at this time, the 
Chair states to the gentleman from 
New York, and the gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. RANGEL. So there is no unani- 
mous-consent request in front of the 
House at this time, then, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RANGEL. All right. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order for an additional 2 minutes. 


Mr. RANGEL. Reserving the right to 


object, Мг. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is recognized on his reservation 
of the right to object. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether the amendment is going 
to be germane or whether it is going to 
be connected with this resolution in 
any way. 

There were no papers being passed 
out, and I just did not want this to 
move forward without reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland now has 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, am I not 
using that 4 minutes in responding to 
the right to object reserved by the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Would 
the gentleman state that again? 

Mr. MFUME. Am I on the time of the 
gentleman from New York who has re- 
served the right to object, or am I on 
the 4 minutes that have been allo- 
cated? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct, on the reservation of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MFUME. So the gentleman from 
New York controls the time? 

Mr. RANGEL. I am trying to find out 
from the author of this amendment 
how could it be related to this amend- 
ment and whether it is inviting, wheth- 
er it has been distributed, what it is 
that you bring before this House at this 
time. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANGEL. Reserving the right to 
object, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the 
Chair clarify it. There is no amend- 
ment pending. The gentleman from 
California objected, or would object, to 
unanimous-consent request of offering 
an amendment. He has that authority 
under the rules. 

Mr. RANGEL. The gentleman re- 
quested additional time, and I objected 
to the additional time until I could be 
satisfied that it is going to be used in 
a parliamentary way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is recognized under his reserva- 
tion of the right to object. 
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Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MFUME. The amendment that I 
had hoped to offer was an amendment 
that would have brought balance to 
this debate in which all of us have а 
sense of outrage and revulsion at re- 
marks that were made at Kean College, 
but many of us also have a sense of 
outrage and revulsion at remarks made 
by а Member of the other body recently 
in which black people were referred to 
as darkies, Hispanics were referred to 
as wetbacks, and Africans were re- 
ferred to as cannibals. 

I think that, in order that we have 
some balance before us, not to even 
mention the issue of free speech which 
is legitimate, that is why I wanted to 
offer this amendment, and I regret that 
the gentleman would not accept it. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to remind the gen- 
tleman in the well that he cannot refer 
to Members of the other body and 
Statements made by that Member of 
the other body. 

The gentleman now has 4 minutes of 
time yielded to him. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I have а 
question of the Chair. Is the Chair tell- 
ing me that I cannot say or make men- 
tion of a Member of the other body as 
long as I do not use that person's 
name? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman, under the rules, cannot refer 
to statements made by the Members of 
the other body. 

Mr. MFUME. If I could ask further, 
may I have permission to refer to 
statements made from someone from 
South Carolina? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If that 
is a Member from the other body, the 
gentleman cannot do that. 

Mr. MFUME. With all due respect, 
there are many people from South 
Carolina. I am not necessarily men- 
tioning a Member of the other body but 
a resident of the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman would proceed in order at the 
Chair's request. 

Mr. MFUME. I thank the Chair very 
much. 

Let me be perfectly clear: By at- 
tempting to offer the amendment that 
I did, I did not in any way mean to di- 
minish the offensive comments ad- 
dressed by the Lantos resolution. As I 
have said repeatedly, I also find them 
racist, sexist, anti-Semitic, anti-Catho- 
lic, and homophobic. 

As I have further stated, I repeat- 
edly, over and over again, hear from 
others that say that these things have 
to be addressed, and yet we seem to be 
selective in that which we seek to ad- 
dress. 
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The sad matter of the whole thing is 
that no matter how offensive those re- 
marks are, there have been other re- 
marks that have been uttered in public 
that have been just as offensive, to be 
Sure. Take, for example, remarks ut- 
{егей by а person who resides in the 
State of South Carolina, the subject of 
the amendment that I tried to address, 
where black people were referred to as 
darkies, Hispanics were referred to pre- 
viously as wetbacks, Africans were re- 
ferred to in last December as Can- 
nibals. 
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In spite of how repulsive and offen- 
sive those remarks are and the way we 
find them to be, we certainly have not 
seen a resolution in this body or the 
other body that seeks to condemn 
them. Not until this unfortunate event 
have we underscored even in the most 
inadvertent of ways the extent to 
which a double standard is at play in 
this Nation when it comes to offensive 
remarks. 

Since those remarks were attributed 
and made, every member of the black 
leadership has been called on to repudi- 
ate them, elected officials, teachers, 
community leaders апа  preachers. 
While we all find them to be offensive, 
we cry out for balance and cry out for 
honesty with one to another. In other 
words, we have been called upon like 
no other group of people have been 
called upon to respond and to react to 
an unfortunate set of remarks. We 
think there ought to be, at least, some 
balance. 

Let me say this, Mr. Speaker, for the 
record: Black people are neither lazy, 
Shiftless, or the irresponsible people 
that people in the media oftentimes 
portray us to be, nor the second-class 
citizens that the racists in our society 
try to make us to be. 

We have a right to demand respect 
also and to ask others to hold them- 
selves to the measurements that they 
would hold us to. 

For example, if we pass this resolu- 
tion, which does not decry the speech 
in question as hateful and harmful to- 
ward homosexuals, and it does not, 
even though the speech was, are we 
saying it is OK to criticize the Pope or 
someone else but it is not OK to go out 
and to do some of the things that Mr. 
Muhammad does in his speech? In 
other words, Don't do this about the 
Pope," and Don't do this about Catho- 
lics, but you can say what you want to 
about lesbians and gays." 

Lastly, let me say one thing about 
the issue of free speech: It is without a 
doubt one of the most important lib- 
erties that we as Americans enjoy. The 
French philosopher Voltaire once said 
that, ‘‘While I disapprove of what you 
вау, I will defend to my death your 
right to say it.“ 

It is doubtful that I would be here 
today in this Congress if many people 
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in this country who were offended in 
the 1960’s by the remarks of Martin Lu- 
ther King had been able to silence him 
and his words. While it is our duty as 
leaders to stand up in our communities 
and to speak out against harmful 
words, harmful deeds, and harmful re- 
marks, it is also our duty to be guaran- 
tors of the Constitution, protecting the 
fundamental rights of Americans here 
and those still yet unborn. 

By passing the sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution before us, we are getting 
ready all of us now to step over a line 
that will set perhaps a very dangerous 
precedent. As I had said earlier, I will 
continue to speak out against hatred 
and bigotry and racism and anti- 
semitism, and I ask all of us to do so as 
well. But if we are to do so, let us not 
be selective about who we rush to de- 
fend when others are in need of our 
help. 

I would prefer that my colleagues 
look closely beyond this debate and try 
to find ways, as the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS], has, and many 
others, to end the things in our society 
that bring about the need in some to 
make these kinds of remarks. 

I thank the gentleman for his posi- 
tion on this, I thank the gentleman for 
his inquiry on this, and I thank the 
Chair for the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I again thank the gen- 
tleman on the other side, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] also 
for his kindness. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Civil Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Ep- 
WARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I thank 
the gentleman for graciously yielding 
this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurred to me, lis- 
tening to this very interesting debate, 
that we are making a national and 
international hero out of this scoun- 
drel who has uttered these disgraceful, 
awful things. He will be the only per- 
son in world history, to the best of my 
knowledge, whose speech has been offi- 
cially condemned by the U.S. Congress. 
I can see advertisements all over the 
world, especially in those parts of the 
world who do not look kindly on the 
United States, Speech by Mr. Muham- 
mad tonight. This speech has been con- 
demned by the United States Con- 
gress.” 

You know, Sam Donaldson makes 
525,000 a speech. Maybe Mr. Muhammad 
in certain parts of the world, certain 
countries, can now make lucrative 
speeches because of what we are going 
to do today and what the other body, 
unthinkingly did the other day. 

Has it ever happened before where 
the U.S. Congress officially condemned 
a speech? 

As the gentleman from Maryland 
said, has Congress officially condemned 
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the speech of Martin Luther King or 
the Ku Klux Klan leader? You know, 
Mr. Speaker and my friends, each of us 
ought to condemn the terrible, obscene 
things that Mr. Muhammad said at 
Kean College. We ought to carry signs 
around. We ought to have special or- 
ders at night and get up one after an- 
other and condemn the speech. We 
ought to write newspaper articles 
about the speech. It is terrible, really, 
it is disgraceful. 

But, my friends, we have no business 
officially taking a speech and con- 
demning it. 

My friend, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HYDE], I believe said this is 
not making it а crime or anything like 
that. No, we are not. But we are cer- 
tainly chilling free speech. Yes, it is 
hateful speech, but it is entitled to be 
heard. And as one other eloquent per- 
son said, the way to counteract that is 
through free speech by the rest of us. 

So I invite us all to make every 
speech we want, pen newspaper arti- 
cles, or anything, condemning this ob- 
scene speech made by Mr. Muhammad. 
But let us not go down this path. It is 
а very dangerous path to go down to 
Start condemning officially. We are 
paid by the Government, this is an offi- 
cial act of the Government. 

What is next? A movie? A particular 
movie that just shocks us? A news- 
paper article we do not like? 

What is next? What a precedent this 
will be. 

Yes, ironically we may make Mr. Mu- 
hammad a rich, famous man, but we 
are doing the Constitution real dam- 
age. 

Mr. Speaker, this vote calls on us to rec- 
oncile the necessity for tolerance in a diverse 
society with the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. 

Despite my strong opposition to Mr. 
Muhammad's reprehensible remarks, | will 
vote against the resolution. 

As elected officials and leaders, we have a 
responsibility to fight intolerance and to speak 
out against expressions of bigotry. But our 
powers as the institution of Congress are sub- 
ject to the Bill of Rights. 

Any Member has an absolute right to make 
a 1-minute or take out a special order to con- 
demn the Kean College speech or any other 
specific expression of bigotry and racism. 
"The remedy to be applied," Justice Brandeis 
once wrote, "is more speech, not enforced si- 
lence." 

However, we would cross a constitutional 
line were we to vote official, congressional dis- 
approval of this specific speech. 

The resolution condemning the Kean Col- 
lege speech makes the Congress into an offi- 
cial ratings board, scanning the landscape for 
speeches to label "Condemned by Congress." 
If we officially condemn this one speech, how 
can we not condemn others? Will our silence 
in the face of future offensive speeches con- 
stitute tacit acquiescence? Will we condemn 
books and magazines next? Offensive mov- 
ies? The racist or sexist comments of one an- 
other? 
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Government is not powerless in the face of 
racial, ethnic, or religious intolerance: hate 
crimes are subject to severe punishment, and 
have been raised to a high priority by both 
Federal and local authorities. Nevertheless, 
the Constitution limits Government's choice of 
weapons with which to fight intolerance. 
Where the intolerance we fight is expressed in 
words, the first amendment imposes limits: we 
cannot use the power of the Government to 
condemn speech, however offensive. 

As Thomas Jefferson once said, 

We have nothing to fear from the demor- 
alizing reasonings of some, if others are left 
free to demonstrate their errors and espe- 
cially when the law stands ready to punish 
the first criminal act produced by the false 
reasonings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The gentleman from П- 
linois [Mr. HYDE] has 16 minutes re- 
maining, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LANTOS] has 6 minutes left. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that an additional 
20 minutes be allotted, evenly divided 
between the two sides. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty 
minutes? 

Mr. LANTOS. Ten minutes for each 
side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LANTOS] 
will be recognized for an additional 10 
minutes, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HYDE] will be recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 
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Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. { 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to rise in 
support of House Resolution 343, legis- 
lation condemning the racist, anti- 
Catholic, and anti-Semitic speech of 
Khalid Abdul Muhammad, a senior гер- 
resentative of the nation of Islam. This 
resolution denounces all forms of ra- 
cial, religious, and ethnic intolerance 
and I commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LANTOS], 
for introducing this resolution con- 
demning bigotry and racism. 

As an original cosponsor of House 
Resolution 343, I am pleased that my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives have this opportunity to discuss 
this important resolution. 

It is highly important that we dis- 
cuss this issue today. Racial intoler- 
ance within our communities, ethnic 
violence around the world, and reli- 
gious persecution are frightening ex- 
amples of the devastating affects of 
bigotry and fanaticism. It is for this 
reason that many of us in this body 
have found Khalid Abdul Muhammad's 
remarks so reprehensible. 

Mr. Muhammad's rhetoric, made dur- 
ing his speech at Kean College on No- 
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vember 29, 1993, symbolized the hatred, 
contradicts the foundation of our great 
Nation, and threatens to destroy the 
very framework of our open society. 

By preaching hatred, we incite and 
condone violence; by moralizing intol- 
erance, we tolerate racism and bigotry; 
and by relying upon hateful rhetoric, 
we validate racial stereotypes. 

Instead of slandering our brothers, 
we must unite. We must join against 
the forces that threaten to destroy our 
future. As the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., so eloquently said. We must 
all learn to live together as brothers or 
we will all perish together as fools. 
That is the challenge of the hour." 
Reverend King’s comments could not 
be truer today, than when he said them 
decades ago. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution does not 
abridge the rights of free speech but 
does condemn the content and sub- 
stance of Khalid Abdul Muhammad's 
offensive remarks. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this important measure. For 
the passage of House Resolution 343 is 
a dramatic step in combating ethnic 
and religious intolerance that threat- 
ens the fabric of our society. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, it is troubling that 
bringing this resolution to the floor 
has caused some disagreement among 
us. Instead, this resolution should 
unite us. 

You do not have to be Jewish to be 
outraged by Mr. Muhammad's justifica- 
tion of the Holocaust. 

You do not have to be African-Amer- 
ican to condemn his attack against 
those African-Americans who do not 
share his distorted views. 

You do not have to be a lesbian or a 
gay man to reject his vicious smears 
against these individuals. 

And you do not have to be Catholic 
to be offended by his obscene carica- 
ture of the Pope. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an issue of 
free speech. 

Mr. Muhammad is free to say what 
he wishes. 

But make no mistake—the American 
people—through us in this body as 
their elected Representatives—are free 
to condemn this kind of hate speech 
and reaffirm the true American values 
of tolerance and human dignity. And 
we must. 

Please support the resolution. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut [Mrs. KENNELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to express support for House Resolution 343, 
condemning the hateful speech of Khalid Mu- 
hammad. 
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Mr. Speaker, | believe that no right is more 
basic and no freedom more greatly protected 
than the right to free speech. As an individual 
and a public official, | remain deeply commit- 
ted to the idea that we are entitled to express 
our thoughts and our opinions, no matter how 
unpopular. This is clearly an issue of free 


But just as Mr. Muhammad is free to ex- 
press his deeply wrong ideas, the rest of us 
are free to point out, clearly and unequivo- 
cally, how wrong he is. We are free to point 
out the tragedy that such unanswered vitu- 
peration leads to. And we are free to stand 
side by side with the individuals and groups 
Mr. Muhammad has maligned, and to say that 
his remarks will not go unanswered. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes it is not enough to 
stand against hatred and bigotry in the ab- 
stract. Sometimes one must acknowledge an 
act for what it is and condemn it. | believe Mr. 
Muhammad's speech was such a case, and | 
urge my colleagues to join me in supporting 
House Resolution 343. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be а cosponsor of this resolu- 
tion and to speak on its behalf, par- 
ticularly because the vicious words 
that gave rise to it were uttered in my 
State of New Jersey and because 
Kahlid Abdul Muhammad is scheduled 
to speak Monday evening in my dis- 
trict at Trenton State College. 

I have helped organize a vigil of con- 
Science for Monday evening at a church 
near the college so that our local reli- 
gious, civic, and academic leaders of all 
races and all faiths can reaffirm the 
message voiced here in the House 
today—that the vicious bigotry peddled 
by Muhammad and condoned by Louis 
Farrakhan has no place in America. 

Farrakhan and Muhammad have re- 
minded us that the United States is 
not immune from the religious and eth- 
nic hatred that infects so much of the 
world. Americans of all religions and 
all colors must unite to fight this pes- 
tilence whenever and wherever it 
makes itself known. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in supporting this reso- 
lution. Let me explain why I think it is 
reasonable to single out Mr. 
Muhammad's speech from the welter of 
vicious nonsense that is out there. Un- 
fortunately the auspices of that speech, 
and particularly Mr. Farrakhan's im- 
plicit affirmation of its substance, and 
I disagreed with its tone, but he said he 
could not repudiate its substance, so 
unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, that has 
given it an aura of respectability in 
some quarters. We are not talking now 
just about some raving lunatic. We are 
talking about a raving lunatic, but he 
is, unfortunately, not just a raving lu- 
natic. He was a high-ranking represent- 
ative of Mr. Farrakhan's movement, 
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supported in his substance by Mr. 
Farrakhan, and that does, I think, re- 
quire us to speak out. 

I agree with those like the gentleman 
from Maryland who eloquently pointed 
out that we have not criticized others. 
I wish we would change the rule that 
immunizes Members of the U.S. Senate 
from ever being discussed by us. We 
can respond to anybody in the world 
except the U.S. Senate. That is а bad 
rule, but I do not allow that bad rule to 
say that we cannot respond to other 
cases, and the response and reception 
that Mr. Muhammad has been receiv- 
ing on college campuses and the sup- 
port he has gotten from Mr. Farrakhan 
justifies our saying that we think this 
is vicious nonsense. 

It is not, from my standpoint, a per- 
fect resolution. I wish it had included 
in the resolution reference to his 
antigay and lesbian remarks. I wel- 
come the comments of many here who 
have added in their speeches con- 
demnation of that homophobia, and I 
hope we will continue to work for rec- 
ognition that homophobia has been as 
vindictive, and as vicious, and as dan- 
gerous in its negative effects on inno- 
cent people as other forms of prejudice, 
but I will not allow that to restrain me 
from also voting for this resolution. I 
will work for that when we have to 
deal with this again, and, if we do, then 
it will be broader. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I do not regard 
this as in any way chilling. I will say 
to my colleagues it is hard to argue si- 
multaneously that we have cured Mr. 
Muhammad and made him a big shot. I 
think, in fact, that, if one says terrible 
and vicious things, one has no right to 
silence them from people who think 
they were terrible and vicious. All we 
do today is to exercise our right of free 
speech in response to the free speech of 
Mr. Muhammad. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. ROUKEMA]. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of this resolution. 

I would point out to my colleagues 
that there can be no excuse made for 
the remarks of Khalid Abdul Muham- 
mad. Such blatant bigotry is abhor- 
rent, and should be condemned by 
every Member of this House. The 
speech delivered at Kean College was 
hate-filled and racist. It is а stain on 
the ethnic, racial, religious, and cul- 
tural fabric of my home State, which 
enjoys a rich and progressive heritage. 

In fact, I do not understand why 
Kean College, and New Jersey State 
education leadership have not more 
forcefully condemned this hateful ti- 
rade. 

Make no mistake: Muhammad’s 
speech should not only offend those 
targeted in Muhammad’s tirade—it 
should offend the sensibilities of every 
intelligent man and woman in Amer- 
ica. It is incumbent upon us to speak 
out against this ignorance and hate. 
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There is an aphorism, passed on from 
the legacy of the horrific genocide of 
the Holocaust: 

They came first for the Communists, and I 
didn’t speak up because I wasn't a Com- 
munist. Then they came for the Jews, and I 
didn't speak up because I wasn't a Jew. Then 
they came for the trade unionists, and I 
didn't speak up because I wasn't a trade 
unionist. Then they came for the Catholics, 
and I didn't speak up because I was a Protes- 
tant. Then they came for me, and by that 
time no one was left to speak up. 

My colleagues, today we cannot af- 
ford to be silent. We must condemn the 
hate, the bigotry, and the violence ad- 
vocated by Khalid Abdul Muhammad, 
today and always. 

Iam deeply troubled not only by the 
remarks of Muhammad—one man's 
ramblings which we can repudiate—but 
for the message of hate and divisive- 
ness that goes to our young people, our 
children. 

Among the most serious long-term 
problems facing our Nation, and each 
of our communities is bigotry, racial, 
and cultural enmity. The troubling in- 
creases we have seen in bias crimes and 
incidents of intolerance demonstrate 
this: Last year, more than 1,300 bias in- 
cidents were reported to the police in 
my own State of New Jersey. Countless 
more went unreported. In America and 
around the world, the politics of hate 
are seeing a resurgence. 

We must take every step to stop this 
rise of ethnic, religious, and racial at- 
tacks. As we debate the problems of 
our country, and solutions—welfare re- 
form, crime control, jobs—we must 
know that no solution can work if it 
does not get to the underlying hate and 
ignorance which we see all around us, 

Let us move forward today, and begin 
by condemning the venom of Khalid 
Abdul Muhammad. Let us put this man 
behind us. But as we move forward, and 
work against the racial, religious, and 
ethnic discriminations of Muhammad’s 
kind, let us never forget the sobering 
reminder of these remarks, and how 
large the job ahead of us is. We must 
all join hearts and hands for a brother- 
hood of Americans in our schools, in 
our neighborhoods, and in the work- 
place. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. NADLER]. 

Mr. NADLER. Mr, Speaker, in his 
Kean College speech, Mr. Khalid Abdul 
Muhammad urged racial genocide in 
South Africa, which has seen quite 
enough of that over the years, and used 
ugly, contemptuous language directed 
at lesbians and gay men and at Pope 
John Paul II. 

But the greatest share of his venom, 
as is so often the case with spokesmen 
for the Nation of Islam, was reserved 
for that special favorite target: the 
Jews. Mr. Muhammad told his audience 
that Jews control the Government of 
the United States; that Jews are ''the 
bloodsuckers of the black nation and 
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the black community;" and, perhaps 
more chillingly, that the German Jews 
had brought Hitler’s Holocaust on 
themselves. “Тһеу went in there, in 
Germany," Mr. Khalid explained, the 
way they do everywhere they go, and 
they supplanted, they usurped * * * 
they had undermined the very fabric of 
society." 

These remarks surely merit con- 
demnation, and I was heartened to see, 
in the weeks since he made them, that 
they were condemned by à wide range 
of political, religious, and civil-rights 
leaders, including those of my col- 
leagues who had the courage to speak 
out despite the large Nation of Islam 
following in their own districts. 

At the same time, however, I am con- 
cerned that some of those condemna- 
tions may miss their true mark: the 
leader of the Nation of Islam, Minister 
Louis Farrakhan. We must not lose 
sight of the truth that Mr. 
Muhammad's most horrifying remarks, 
particularly his anti-Semitic rantings, 
come straight from the teachings of 
Minister Farrakhan himself. 

It was Louis Farrakhan who, in 1985, 
asserted that “Тһе Jewish lobby has a 
strangle-hold on Government * *." It 
was Louis Farrakhan who told a col- 
lege audience at Michigan State in 
1990, that Jews were sucking the blood 
of the black community." And it was 
Louis Farrakhan himself who implied 
that the Holocaust was а punishment 
the Jews had earned—and perhaps de- 
served again. 

In a speech in Hartford, CT, in July 
1992, just 19 months ago—I believe this 
is the first time this has been reported 
publicly—Louis Farrakhan said he told 
a group of rabbis the following: 

Instead of talking about Hitler so much, 
you should ask: Why did G-d permit that to 
happen? Was there a lesson to be learned, 
and have you learned it yet? Or maybe the 
lesson should be repeated? 

Well, the entire world learned a les- 
son all right, and that lesson was never 
again to permit demagogues like Louis 
Farrakhan or Khalid Muhammad—or 
those who believe it is appropriate to 
imply that the leaders of African na- 
tions practice cannibalism—to go un- 
challenged. 

Because history has taught us—in 
Germany and Mississippi and Crown 
Heights—that when decent men and 
women ignore expressions of bigotry 
and hatred, those expressions have con- 
sequences, and words become actions, 
and then it is too late. 

It is important that all who hear this 
debate today—especially those who 
might want to find а good side to Louis 
Farrakhan—to understand that Mr. 
Muhammad may have been the mes- 
senger one night at Kean College, but 
it is the message of Louis Farrakhan, 
and the substantial following the 
demagogues of hate have found across 
our Nation, that must be the target of 
our condemnation. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield 1 minute to my colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WATT]. 

Mr. WATT. Mr. Speaker, as an indi- 
vidual I condemn the statements which 
are the subject of this resolution. 
There may be no individual in this 
body who has spent a greater percent- 
age of his life fighting racism and 
sexism in this country. I oppose this 
resolution not because I condone the 
speech; instead, I oppose it because it 
opens the door to a resolution of this 
kind every week, in fact, every day and 
every minute. 

We have too much substantive work 
to do to deal with these kinds of issues 
on a daily and minute-by-minute basis. 
We have people who are hungry, illit- 
erate, homeless, and jobless. We have 
budgets to approve and world conflicts 
to deal with. In the face of all this, I 
cannot believe that we are spending 
time to set a precedent, to take up on 
a regular basis, resolutions of this kind 
to condemn every lunatic who ex- 
presses views we disagree with, views 
we happen to feel are protected by the 
Constitution of this United States of 
America, the Mother of all democ- 
racies. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution for many 
reasons. First and foremost is the fact 
that I believe we must speak out 
against racism. 

There are those who have alluded to 
me that this is a first amendment mat- 
ter, and that the gentleman who made 
these remarks has his first amendment 
rights to speak out even if we are not 
in agreement with those remarks. But 
by the same token, I think it is the re- 
sponsibility of those of us who are well- 
thought and conscientious leaders of 
this society to exercise our first 
amendment rights and to speak out 
and to denounce such racism. 

The prior speaker indicated that this 
Congress is certainly poised to deal 
with very important matters and 
should not take time out for some mi- 
nutiae such as this. But I think that 
this is an important matter. It is not 
minutiae because the coalitions that 
we need in order to do things in this 
country between the black and Jewish 
communities and other communities 
would be jeopardized if we do not ad- 
dress the fact that we cannot continue 
to attack one another. We cannot live 
with one another and turn to one an- 
other until we respect one another, and 
certainly even Mr. Farrakhan came out 
and rebuked and reprimanded and repu- 
diated his minister for these remarks. 

I do not think there is any gainsay- 
ing the fact, Mr. Speaker, that these 
remarks were repugnant and vile. I just 
hope that in the future this Congress, 
and Senate, and the House, will take 
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likewise the same kind of response to 
pernicious remarks made by other peo- 
ple, whether it is Senator HOLLINGS or 
anyone else who attacks the African- 
American community or other commu- 
nities. I think that we should have a 
fair standard, a standard that is fair no 
matter who we are talking about. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I applaud my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. LANTOS] for making this effort, 
and I think this should not be a dispar- 
agement on the Nation of Islam per se 
but certainly a repudiation of the re- 
marks of this particular minister. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRANKS]. 

Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I represent the district where 
Khalid Abdul Muhammad’s speech was 
delivered. As soon as I learned of his vi- 
cious remarks, I felt that it was incum- 
bent upon me to speak out about his 
acrid and violent message of hate and 
bigotry. 

Acts of bigotry and intolerance are 
on the rise throughout our country. 
The United States was founded with 
the promise that all would be welcome 
in our society. Our Nation is comprised 
of a wonderful mix of religious, ethnic, 
and racial groups, all of whom must 
work together if our union is to survive 
and prosper. 

Mr. Muhammad’s speech, in which he 
advocated hate, discord, and violence 
on the basis of race, religion, and eth- 
nicity, serves only to foster the preju- 
dice that is tearing at the fabric of our 
society. Earlier this year, I circulated 
a statement, signed by every member 
of the New Jersey delegation, con- 
demning incidences of bias that have 
occurred within our State. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is vi- 
tally important. We cannot be silent 
while national spokespersons preach 
these messages of hate. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote “ауе” on House Resolu- 
tion 343. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire as to how much time there is left 
on both sides? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS] has 9 minutes 
remaining and the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. HYDE] has 18 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to yield 2 minutes to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FINGERHUT]. 

Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me, and I thank him for his 
leadership on this issue. 

I would like to say initially to my 
friend, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. MFUME], that if he wishes to lead 
an effort to change the rules such that 
he can speak directly on the subject of 
the remarks to which he addressed 
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himself, he will have this Member's 
support. I find it offensive that a rule 
of the body in which I serve prevents 
him from making those statements on 
this floor. 

Many eloquent things have been said 
today about the subject of the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS]. Let me just 
add one thought. It is true that this 
resolution was prompted by the par- 
ticular speech at Kean College, NJ, but 
it is not true that that is the only oc- 
casion on which these statements have 
been made, and that, therefore, by this 
action we call attention to a speech 
that is now over and has been re- 
marked on and condemned by many all 
over this country. These remarks are 
happening every day all around this 
country. 

The speech has been given at Kent 
State University in my northeast Ohio 
region just last week. I heard another 
Member say that the speech was going 
to be repeated at Trenton State Col- 
lege. It was going to be given at Colum- 
bus, OH, but that university had the 
presence of mind to cancel those re- 
marks. It is happening all over this 
country. 

The message we need to send today is 
that only is this speech abhorred but 
that we are going to follow them every- 
where around the country and we are 
going to stand up to it everywhere 
these remarks occur. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the spon- 
sor of the resolution that during the 
recess I met with students from every 
public and private high school in my 
district, and I asked them what was 
the single thing they would like the 
most from their Member of Congress 
and from the adults in their commu- 
nity and from their parents, and they 
said to me, Congressman, we want 
role models. We want people to stand 
up and say the difference between right 
and wrong." 

Mr. Speaker, today we have a chance 
to be role models to the young people 
of this country, to stand up and say, 
“This is wrong. We know the difference 
between right and wrong, and every- 
where wrong is spoken all over this 
country, we will stand up and be role 
models." 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been properly 
said this afternoon that there is no ex- 
cuse for hatemongering. Neither is 
there any excuse, Mr. Speaker, for the 
U.S. Congress to stand silent and not 
condemn expressions of racism, anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Semitism and ethnic 
and religious intolerance. That is what 
we are called upon to do by this resolu- 
tion. 

Is there a place on our society for 
racism, for anti-Catholic and anti-Se- 
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mitic remarks? I have to say there is. 
It is a price we pay for constitutionally 
protected rights. But, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause Mr. Muhammad can speak, it is 
all the more important that we, the 
Congress of the United States, stand up 
and condemn those remarks. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. LOWEY]. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to support the Lantos resolution, 
and to discuss a subject as painful as it 
is important. 

Last November, Khalid Abdul Mu- 
hammad, a spokesman for the Nation 
of Islam gave a speech at Kean College 
in New Jersey. It is a speech we have 
heard before. 

Mr. Muhammad described a night- 

mare; a world of enemies and conspir- 
acies; a world of division and violence; 
a world divided by prejudice and big- 
otry. 
He described the same world seen by 
the Klan; the same world defined by 
Nazi ideology. It is the sameness and 
familiarity that is so striking. Only 
the details change. 

If Mr. Muhammad's particular fas- 
cination with Jews is even more dis- 
turbing, it is because blacks and Jews 
have always stood together in support 
of civil rights, equal opportunity, and 
concern for the underprivileged. We 
have always worked side by side, chal- 
lenging our country to live up to its 
ideals. I know that my good friends in 
the Congressional Black Caucus, some 
of whom joined me last year on a trip 
to Israel, are every bit as outraged and 
pained by these statements as I am. 

But our partnership will continue 
and grow stronger because the bonds 
and values that tie us together are 
stronger than the forces that would 
push us apart. Perhaps because blacks 
and Jews still contend with discrimina- 
tion today, and with memories of even 
greater injustice in years gone by, we 
know the lesson of history: hatred, like 
its victims, knows no color or creed—it 
is a universal temptation that must be 


rejected, wholly and completely, at 
every opportunity, whatever the 
source. 


And so, I have no doubt that, in the 
end, Mr. Muhammad's words will join 
all the others like it: the Nuremberg 
Laws, the Apartheid Codes, the Jim 
Crow Statutes. Lies can never sustain 
themselves, only our silence gives 
them substance and life. 

That is why it is so important that 
we join together, black and white, Jew 
and Gentile, Protestant, Catholic and 
Moslem. That we join together in sup- 
port of the truth. 

When Martin Luther King, Jr. ad- 
dressed our Nation from the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial, he urged that 
we not seek to satisfy our thirst for 
freedom by drinking from the cup of 
bitterness or hatred." 

We should not have to learn this les- 
son anew every generation. 
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Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. I would like to thank my 
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by Mr. Farrakhan were anti-white, 
anti-Catholic, and anti-Jewish. Yes, 
the Ku Klux Klan would hate blacks, 
Catholics, and Jews, while it seems 
like the Nation of Islam would hate 


friend from California for bringing «whites, Catholics, and Jews. 


such an important issue to the floor of 
the House and for setting such a power- 
ful example on the fight to protect 
civil rights for all people. 

I find it particularly disturbing and 
offensive that anti-Semitism and big- 
otry should be on the rise again in a 
century that witnessed the Holocaust, 
the most horrific period of genocidal 
anti-Semitism the world has ever seen. 

Yet, bias incidents and hate crimes 
have increased, and Congress must 
take a stand. 

We should condemn hateful and big- 
oted statements, whether directed 
against blacks, Jews, Catholics, or any 
group. Iam particularly disturbed that 
this speech occurred in my own State 
of New Jersey, but more so that as a 
result of that, there was an increase of 
one-third in just 1 year in bias inci- 
dents. 

Now, I do not believe that the Kean 
College remarks represent the views of 
the majority of Americans. I truly be- 
lieve that those who speak in the big- 
oted and hateful manner represent a 
small, albeit vocal, minority. The vast 
majority of Americans of all races, Af- 
rican-Americans, Anglo-Americans, 
Americans of all ethnicity, are good, 
caring people who believe they can 
work and live together in harmony. 

But that does not mean that we 
should not be eternally vigilant, be- 
cause even one incident of bigotry or 
anti-Semitism or racism anywhere, is a 
cause for condemnation and vigilance. 

It is past time to erase the swastikas 
from our walls and smother the burn- 
ing crosses on our lawns. My friends, 
join me in a simple condemnation of 
racism, anti-Catholicism, anti-Semi- 
tism, and ethnic or religious intoler- 
ance, wherever it may occur. Support 
H. R. 343. 

Mr. HYDE. I am very pleased to yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
FRANKS]. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Mr. Speaker, when I was 9 
years old, some white racists burned a 
cross on my front lawn. The Ku Klux 
Klan killed a dog on our lawn and 
placed a dead possum in our mailbox, 
simply because we dared to live in a 
certain section of Waterbury. 

It was members of the Jewish com- 
munity that helped our family during 
those very trying days against the rac- 
ist Ku Klux Klan. 

A Catholic priest at Sacred Heart 
High School helped me to be able to get 
a good high school education and 
helped me to be able to go on to Yale 
University. The remarks made by Mr. 
Muhammad and supported to a degree 


" Hatred and bigotry would be wrong 
regardless of the direction of the of- 
fense or the color of its victim. We as 
blacks cannot constantly point to oth- 
ers to explain why certain problems 
exist in our society. We must also look 
at ourselves. 

I implore the Congressional Black 
Caucus not to utilize any of its tax- 
payer-supported resources aiding the 
efforts of the Nation of Islam. I heard 
from others that we have to appreciate 
the good done by the Nation of Islam. 
However, we must remember that there 
are thousands of people in jail today 
who have also done some good. 

Hatred and bigotry cannot be toler- 
ated, Mr. Speaker. Creating friction 
among the races is wrong. It is destruc- 
tive, and it must not be condoned in 
any way. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. INSLEE]. 

Mr. INSLEE. Mr. Speaker, every sin- 
gle one of us in this Chamber I believe 
detests and decries the speech that we 
here consider. The suffering undergone 
by the people who are targets of this 
evil is incalculable. I condemn it. But 
there is a world of difference between 
myself condemning it and the U.S. 
Congress condemning it. There is only 
one thing that can make Mr. 
Muhammad’s racist, hate-filled, big- 
oted speech worse; that is if the Con- 
gress now highlights, spotlights, and 
headlights his worthless prattle, and, 
in the process, drives us to take one 
small step backward from our commit- 
ment to the first amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

If this institution gets into the busi- 
ness of condemning citizens’ speech, we 
will be condemning constantly any- 
body whittling away at the first 
amendment. 

There are many eloquent champions 
of the first amendment, and maybe one 
of my favorite is Justice William O. 
Douglas, born and raised in my home- 
town. He said something about how 
you lose free speech that has always 
stuck with me. He says when the end of 
free speech comes in this country, it 
will not come as a curtain coming 
down instantaneously and dramati- 
cally. It will come incrementally, as 
the day ends to the night, in the twi- 
light, bit by bit, inch by inch. What we 
see here is one little inch moving back- 
ward. 

To those who would say this resolu- 
tion does not infringe on free speech 
because it does nothing, I ask then, 
why do it at all? The reason it is pro- 
posed is because the official declara- 
tion of this national institution carries 
weight. It carries pressure. It carries 
warnings. 
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If free speech is not constitutionally 
protected, we shouldn't fiddle around 
with this resolution. We should make 
it a criminal offense and put the speak- 
er in jail, a malicious harassment 
speech statute, like I proposed and 
helped adopt in the State of Washing- 
ton. We should take warning from this 
resolution. 

The warning is that we should be pre- 
pared to see no end to these condemna- 
tions. Voices will be heard. Why do we 
condemn the Caucasian citizen who 
spouts racist rhetoric and not the 
other? Let us not put this institution 
in the position of tacitly approving ev- 
erything we do not condemn. This is a 
bad policy, it is a bad idea. It is bad 
business. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very difficult 
resolution for me. As it happens, vir- 
tually my father’s entire family was 
murdered by Hitler when they were liv- 
ing in Poland. I have very strong feel- 
ings about anti-Catholicism or gay 
bashing or bigotry in general. 

My concern lies, among other things, 
that when we have people like David 
Duke, a former Nazi, when we have all 
kinds of people in the United States 
ranting and raving about sending 
blacks back to Africa or all kinds of 
absurd bigotry, I do not see resolutions 
coming down on the floor of the House. 
They are ignored. 

My concern also is that while vir- 
tually every Member of this body con- 
demns the horrendous and stupid re- 
marks that we are discussing today, I 
fear very much that the people who fol- 
low Mr. Muhammad or Mr. Farrakhan 
are not going to stay up too many 
nights worrying that the U.S. Congress 
has condemned them. In fact, I suspect 
that if we want to see that movement 
grow, probably we have given them a 
shot in the arm today. 

To be condemned by the U.S. Con- 
gress in many communities of America 
is a step forward. 

I think the most important point 
that I would make, however, is that if 
we are concerned, as we must be, as to 
why that type of movement is gaining 
a foothold in the United States, we 
should ask some questions as to why 
people respond to that type of garbage 
and what we might do about it. 

If we want to defeat the Nation of 
Islam and bigotry and racism and anti- 
semitism, then most important, let us 
make the U.S. Congress begin to ad- 
dress the real problems facing the peo- 
ple in those communities. 

My point is that in so many commu- 
nities of America today, there is such 
hopelessness. There is such despair 
that people are responding to the worst 
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kind of nonsense. If we want to defeat 
that anti-Semitism and that racism, 
then let us give hope to people in 
America today who have lost hope. Let 
us provide jobs for the jobless, housing 
for the homeless, food for the hungry. 

Let us tell those people in those com- 
munities that the U.S. Congress can do 
more than just condemn certain state- 
ments, but we understand their needs. 
We are going to respond to their needs, 
and we are going to do the best that we 
can to improve their lives. 


Мг. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 


time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Мг. 
SANTORUM]. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest needs | have encountered while dis- 
cussing the issue of welfare reform with peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania is the need to go beyond 
public policy rhetoric—to address the reality of 
systemic and individual racism which still lin- 
gers and obstructs opportunity for reconcili- 
ation and advancement. 

Unfortunately, at a time when our words 
should be healing and reconciling to com- 
plement and enhance the proposed public pol- 
icy objectives, there are still people in promi- 
nent public roles whose words tear down and 
destroy. 

When Khalid Muhammad refers to Jews as 
bloodsuckers, the Pope as a cracker and ac- 
cuses the white establishment of inventing the 
AIDS virus to commit genocide on African- 
Americans, his words cause greater destruc- 
tion than can be easily rebuilt. What concerns 
me even more, however, is the unwillingness 
of Louis Farrakhan to reject these statements 
and try to rebuild community and goodwill with 
his words. 

The only way we are going to address the 
almost insurmountable problems facing our 
inner city communities—drug abuse, teen 
pregnancy, welfare dependency, and vio- 
lence—is by rebuilding the community—from 
both inside and out. Many members of the Na- 
tion of Islam are actively trying to address 
these critical problems—but a community is 
built by both word and deed. 

support this resolution because its words, 
when affirmed by this body together, will be a 
small step toward rebuilding some of the dam- 
age caused by the statements made, and not 
disclaimed, by Khalid Abdul Muhammad. It is 
a rare opportunity to model reconciliation and 
community in a place known for discord and 
division. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of these “I was not intending to 
make a speech until I heard the re- 
marks of my colleagues' speech." 

Mr. Mohammad, а top ranking offi- 
cial to Mr. Farrakhan, is a private citi- 
zen. He is not an elected official and in 
any way connected to Government. His 
remarks are abhorrent, but I think 
that his right to express them is guar- 
anteed by the first amendment. 

I think this resolution, while I under- 
stand the intent and agree with the in- 
tent, puts the Congress in the awkward 
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position of being a screening board. 
And I think it would set а precedent 
for Congress to review all speeches, all 
remarks that contain any racial, sex- 
ist, or inflammatory sentiments for 
any kind of condemnation. I wonder if 
this is going to spill over into news- 
papers, I come to the floor as a former 
editor of a weekly newspaper and com- 
ing from three generations of editors of 
newspapers, or books or magazines. 
There is already an arena in place for 
this type of condemning action that 
the resolution does propose, and I cred- 
it the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LANTOS] for proposing it. 

As elected officials, Members of Con- 
gress have the responsibility to speak 
out against intolerance and expressions 
of bigotry. We have done this. This has 
been the appropriate forum. 

With grave concern, I think we are 
setting a precedent that we should not 
set. I will vote no. 

Mr. Speaker, | really see this as a free 
speech issue. Mr. Muhammad, a top-ranking 
official to Louis Farrakahn, is a private citizen. 
He is not an elected official or in any way con- 
nected to the Government. As abhorrent as 
his remarks were, his right to express these 
views in a public forum are guaranteed by the 
first amendment. 

This resolution to condemn the speech puts 
the Congress in the awkward position of being 
a type of screening board. This would set a 
precedent for Congress to review all speeches 
or remarks containing inflammatory, racial, 
sexist, et cetera, sentiments for condemnation. 
Will this then spill over into books, magazines, 
n ? 

There is an arena already in place for this 
type of condemning action that the resolution 
proposes. As elected officials, Members of 
Congress have the responsibility to speak out 
against intolerance and expressions of bigotry. 
The appropriate forum for this type of action in 
Congress, in my view, is 1 minutes and spe- 
cial orders and individual remarks. | strongly 
believe Members should make their opposition 
io these types of intolerant remarks be 
known—loud and clear. But, for Congress to 
officially condemn the speech across constitu- 
tional lines would set a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HORN]. 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very close call, if looked at strictly in 
terms of the role of this House—the 
people's House. Should Congress be the 
grandnanny of America? 

I think most of us would say “по.” 
On the other hand, if good people do 
not stand up, bad people will poison the 
well of our representative democracy. 

As one who was part of the Senate 
drafting team for the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, I remember who was often in the 
room besides the congressional staff 
and the floor leaders: Andrew Biemiller 
of the AFL-CIO; Clarence Mitchell of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Joseph 
Rauh for the Leadership Conference on 
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Civil Rights; David Brody of the Anti- 
Defamation League; James Hamilton 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Those were the people who for years 
had walked the Halls of the House and 
the Senate to secure the rights of all 
Americans. Black and white, Chris- 
tians and Jews they worked inside to 
establish justice and to achieve what 
Martin Luther King sought so elo- 
quently outside. They worked together 
in a grand coalition because what we 
were doing was right. 

By passing this resolution will we 
make false heroes out of some of these 
Sick bigots. Perhaps. Do we need to 
speak out once this resolution is before 
us? 

We do. 

Ishall support the resolution. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS]. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply troubled 
that we are considering this resolution 
to condemn the speech given by Khalid 
Abdul Muhammad at Kean College last 
November. I am troubled not because 
the speech does not deserve condemna- 
tion, but because that condemnation 
ought not to issue through an official 
action of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion states that Congress shall make 
no law * * * abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble 
жалы 

This resolution does not make law, 
so the first amendment proscription is 
not literally violated. However, be- 
cause I believe that it violates the spir- 
it and intent of what the Framers of 
the Constitution intended when they 
drafted the first amendment, I will 
vote no. 

The Constitution is clear that it’s 
not the Government's place to tell citi- 
zens what they should and should not 
say. While what we consider today is a 
resolution that does not have the force 
of law, I believe that this body should 
not undertake to censure any individ- 
ual American for saying what he be- 
lieves—however  mistakenly—to be 
true. 

The weight of what we as а body say, 
whether as law or the sense of the 
House of Representatives, is too great 
to selectively choose which individ- 
ual's speech we want to condemn, and 
which we choose to ignore. There are 
far too many statements made every 
day that reach the same level of stu- 
pidity and perfidy to which Mr. Mu- 
hammad has aspired. Are we to spend 
all of our time as thought police mon- 
itoring what all Americans say and 
considering resolutions to condemn the 
speech of those we don't agree with or 
find offensive? 

Mr. Muhammad's speech was a racist, 
anti-Semitic diatribe that I would hope 
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all of us as individuals would condemn. 
But this institution has no place con- 
demning the speech of Mr. Muhammad, 
or the speech of anyone else for that 
matter. 

As Mr. Muhammad had the right to 
say what he did, so I urge all of my col- 
leagues, as American citizens, to exer- 
cise their rights under the Constitution 
as individuals to condemn the hatred 
he has espoused. However, I also urge 
all of my colleagues, as Members of the 
House of Representatives, to refrain 
from putting the House on record in de- 
termining what speech is appropriate, 
and what is not, by voting no on this 
resolution. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, since I be- 
lieve the gentleman from California 
[Mr. LANTOS] only has one more speak- 
er, if I may, I am pleased to yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from North Carolina [Mrs. 
CLAYTON]. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to rise to say that I am offended and 
think that I should speak out against 
the hatred, the bigotry, and the sub- 
stance of which we condemn today, but 
I also want to say that I think we will 
do ourselves a disservice, those that 
have spoken out against the bigotry, 
which we may be the victims of, to use 
this House as a way to correct that. 

I think the Constitution is too pre- 
cious, too precious to even speak our 
views, to speak out against those who 
would be offended. I think as an of- 
fended citizen who feels that this in- 
deed has been an offense to any civ- 
ilized person, we must bear in mind 
that the first amendment is a very pre- 
cious right, and that right should be 
protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge Members, when 
we vote, to consider the right that 
America is very well known for; that is 
a right even for our enemy to condemn 
us in the most hateful way. This is 
America. I urge Members to support 
the first amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just say in sum- 
mary that one of the great remarks 
made when our country was founded 
about this body is, “Неге, sir, the peo- 
ple govern." We represent the people. 
We are a representative democracy. I 
do believe people of America, the good, 
decent people we represent, are af- 
fronted and offended by the venomous 
attacks made on people’s religion, on 
their ethnicity, on their race, on their 
color, and I think we have every right 
to speak out institutionally, collec- 
tively, not to forbear the legal right to 
say what you say, but the moral right 
to say what they said. Nobody has the 
right to insult people, the moral right. 
They may have the legal right. They 
have the legal right. 

We said, “Go ahead and burn the 
American Пав.” I resisted that, but if 
that is symbolic speech, certainly ac- 
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tual speech ought to be protected, and 
it is protected. However, we do not 
have to turn the other cheek and be- 
come accessories by silence, by inac- 
tion, ratify through inaction. Scripture 
tells us, For every idle word, man 
must render an account." It is well 
said that for every idle silence, man 
Should render an account. We should 
not remain silent even in the face of 
this egregious, poisonous, venomous 
attack on all that is decent in our land. 

Speaking for the people, I am pleased 
not to forbid this language being ut- 
tered, it should be uttered if somebody 
is crazy enough to want to do that, but 
to condemn the lack of decency in its 
uttering. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield whatever time I 
have remaining to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The gentleman yields 
his remaining time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LANTOS]. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE], for 
his statement and for his eloquent ar- 
gument. 

To close on our side, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SWETT]. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, I first 
want to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LAN- 
TOS] for bringing this resolution to the 
floor. We have heard, I think, one of 
the most interesting debates this 
House has engaged in since I have been 
a Member of this body. We have talked 
about symbols: On one hand, symbols 
of hatred, of division, derision, vio- 
lence, and disrespect; on the other 
hand, this resolution, а symbol that 
can hopefully bring us back together. 

As my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE] said just before me, 
these symbols are important and we 
ought to consider their moral content. 
I think it is important for this Con- 
gress to take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of bringing clearly to the 
public's attention actions that abuse 
the respect and the dignity of human 
beings and fellow citizens in this coun- 
try. 

We are not passing laws to perpetrate 
any kind of action against the Nation 
of Islam and its members. We have not 
done anything but bring attention to 
the Nation that these symbols of ha- 
tred, division, and derision cannot be 
tolerated. 

In 1838, Abraham Lincoln spoke these 
words: 

All the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa 
combined, with all the treasure of the earth 
in their military chest; with а Bonaparte for 
& commander, could not by force take a 
drink from the Ohio or make a track on the 
Blue Ridge in а trial of a thousand years 
* * * If destruction be our lot we must our- 
selves be its author and finisher. As а nation 
of freemen we must live through all time, or 
die by suicide. 
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Mr. Speaker, if we do not stand up to 
these kinds of statements, if we do not 
make a symbol of this speech and say, 
“We cannot tolerate this kind of action 
in this country," we will surely die of 
suicide. 

I support this resolution. I commend 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS], for bringing it 
forward, and I ask my colleagues for 
their unequivocal support. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, just to conclude, let me 
say no one in this House is more com- 
mitted to the first amendment than I 
am. As the only Member of Congress 
who lived under both a Fascist and a 
Communist police state, I treasure free 
speech beyond all. No one here at- 
tempts to deny the right of anyone to 
speak freely, but no one should deny 
the right of this body to condemn a 
speech of hatred and incitement to 
mass murder. That is what this body 
wil do. That is what the other body 
did unanimously. We shall do no less. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Speaker, | rise in strong 
opposition to the remarks made by Khalid Mu- 
hammad, aide to Nation of Islam Minister 
Louis Farrakhan, at Kean College in New Jer- 
sey last November. | found Mr. Muhammad's 
Speech completely offensive. His remarks 
were obviously racist, anti-Semitic, bigoted, 
and homophobic—truly malicious. 

In spite of my agreement with the spirit and 
intent of House Resolution 343, | am forced to 
acknowledge that it is not the job of Congress 
to evaluate and vote on personal expressions 
of bigotry and racism, no matter how offen- 
sive. Unfortunately, prejudice and intolerance 
always manage to rear their ugly heads. Con- 
gress could therefore devote entire days react- 
ing to, rating and responding to the words of 
individuals like Mr. Muhammad. 

We now have a President who values the 
diversity that is America, and who is totally 
committed to our ideals of equality, justice, 
and acceptance of and respect for all people, 
regardless of race, religion, gender, sexual 
preference or ethnicity. | would therefore like 
to think that, instead of re-visiting these same 
issues over and over again, each generation, 
we can focus on moving forward with our ef- 
forts to wipe out petty prejudices and intoler- 


ance. 

Under this leadership, as Members of Con- 
gress, we can live up to our responsibility to 
stand up, to speak, and to be counted—not for 
the purpose of recognizing or validating or 
drawing even further attention to the rantings 
of the Muhammads of this world—but instead 
for reaffirming our beliefs in what we know to 
be fair, right, and good. It is this way that we 
can silence the voice of bigotry and intoler- 
ance—that we can work toward healing old 
wounds and becoming the America we can 
and should be. 

Condemning апа striking out are not 
enough. We have to have the foresight and 
commitment to follow through—to take the 
positive steps necessary to unite in our broad- 
based intolerance for all prejudice, hatred, and 
bigotry, regardless of to whom it is directed. 

| іп no way wish to associate myself with 
any approval whatsoever of Mr. Muhammad's 
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remarks. And | do not believe that they are 
worthy of legislative action. Therefore, 1 find 
myself in the position of having to abstain from 
voting on what is a most unfortunate issue to 
come before the House. 

Remarks like Mr. Muhammads are offensive 
and detrimental to all Americans. They serve 
only to promote hatred and intolerance—to in- 
flame and divide. He has more than benefitted 
from the notoriety and visibility that we have 
already lavished on him. Neither his statement 
nor its author merit further time or attention 
from this body. We therefore need to move 
quickly and decisively, get him out of the spot- 
light, and put this issue behind us so that we 
can get on with the more important, relevant 
business of working together to run the coun- 
try 

Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, when | came to 
Congress, | decided | was always going to 
vote my conscience. 

As a Jew and a civil rights activist, | was 
sickened at the remarks of Khalid Abdul Mu- 
hammad. His litany of hate offends me deeply. 

But as a Member of the U.S. Congress—an 
institution that is bound to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution cannot in good 
conscience vote for an official congressional 
joint resolution restricting Mr. Muhammad's 
freedom of speech, as given to him by the first 
amendment. As a body of government, we 
must uphold the rights of all individuals, 
whether or not we agree with their stated be- 
liefs. 

| have condemned Mr. Muhammad's vi- 
ciousness against Catholics, blacks, gays and 
lesbians, and Jews—and | do so again today. 
Our future as a nation lies in our celebration 
of diversity and our burying forever the evils of 
racism and anti-Semitism. 

As a Member of Congress, | am sworn to 
protect the Constitution—a Constitution which 
has preserved our freedom and liberty for 200 
years. Freedom of speech—no matter how ab- 
horrent—is one of the bulwarks of our con- 
stitutional liberties. And Congress "shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech!" 

Today we can condemn the vile remarks of 
Mr. Muhammad. But my question is, who will 
be next? Does a majority decide at any point 
what speech is abhorrent? That is exactly 
what the first amendment is all about—to pro- 
tect us from going down this slippery slope. ! 
vote today to protect that right! 

Together, we can build a nation strong 
enough to withstand the racism of Mr. Muham- 
mad. What our Nation cannot survive is the 
Slow erosion of our basic freedoms. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, | have asked the 
sponsors of this resolution if there is any 
precedent in this Congress for condemning an 
American for statements he has made. Neither 
Mr. LANTOS nor Mr. HYDE can recall such a 
condemnation ever having been made in the 
history of this House. 

Make no mistake, the statement of this ex- 
tremist was reprehensible. His bigotry ex- 
tended not only to Jewish-Americans but also 
to Catholic-Americans such as myself. His 
words truly represent outrageous  hate- 
mongering of the most vicious and violent na- 
ture. 

As an American, | condemn the statement 
of Khalid Abdul Muhammad. However, | rec- 
ognize his right to speak these awful words 
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under the protection of the Constitution which 
| have sworn to uphold—even when the exer- 
cise of one's constitutional rights offends me 
deeply. 

If the job of Congress is to condemn irre- 
sponsible speeches in America, then we have 
taken on a monumental task. We cannot stop 
with this speech in New Jersey nor with the 
rally recently organized by the Ku Klux Klan in 
my hometown of Springfield. To be consistent, 
we must monitor all speeches for these ex- 
cesses. 

This resolution, which sets a precedent for 
Government action against such outrageous 
speech, is a mistake. Let us spend our time 
attacking the causes of all bigotry in America 
and not attacking words of hatred, however 
painful they may be. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today in 
Strong support of House Resolution 343, con- 
demning the remarks by Khalid Abdul Muham- 
mad at Kean College in late November. | want 
to commend my colleague, Mr. LANTOS, for 
bringing this matter to the floor. All of us in 
this body recognize his strong record on 
human rights and defense of the oppressed. 
As a survivor of the Holocaust, Representative 
LANTOS knows the depth of suffering and how 
critical it is to denounce this type of bigoted 
speech anywhere and anytime. 

Mr. Speaker, | recently had an occasion to 
speak on this subject before the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Jewish Congress. In 
addressing this matter, | issued the following 
statement, which | would like inserted into the 
RECORD. | intend to vote in favor of this reso- 
lution and ask that my colleagues join in con- 
demning these evil and vicious remarks. 

CONGRESSMAN STOKES RESPONDS TO 
FARRAKHAN CONTROVERSY 

Last year Rabbi Kamin and I wrote an op- 
ed piece which was published in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. The article was entitled, 
"Blacks and Jews Can Renew Their Old Alli- 
ance." In the article, we stated. “Тһе per- 
sonal and spiritual cooperation between 
blacks and Jews was à foundation of the non- 
violent freedom movement of a generation 
ago, and in drawing from both communities, 
this unity symbolized the finest of American 
traditions." In that same article, we referred 
to what we described as the rising flag of 
bigotry in America." 

Fitting into this category is the recent 
speech made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Muham- 
mad at Kean College in New Jersey. His re- 
marks on this occasion were, as described by 
Congressman Kweisi Mfume, who spoke on 
behalf of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
“evil and vicious." More specifically, he de- 
scribed his remarks as racist, sexist, anti- 
semitic, anti-Catholic and homophobic. 

I agree fully with that statement. I find 
Mr. Muhammad's words repugnant and anti- 
thetical to everything I believe in. As one 
who has dedicated his life to fighting racism 
and bigotry in any form in this country or 
wherever it exists, I found his speech ob- 
scene, 

Now there exists some public 
misperception regarding a so-called “соу- 
enant'" between the Congressional Black 
Caucus and the Nation of Islam. No such cov- 
enant exists nor has it ever existed. 

During the Congressional Black Caucus 
Weekend, Chairman Kweisi Mfume, in an ef- 
fort to reach out to the Nation of Islam to 
find ways to save youth from crime, drugs 
and violence, stated that we were establish- 
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ing a "covenant" with the Nation of Islam. 
In a press conference this past week in Wash- 
ington, DC, he confirmed the fact that there 
had never been a meeting of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus to discuss the establish- 
ment of such a "covenant" and that rep- 
resented his own effort to “reach out.“ 

Minister Louis Farrakhan described his 
aide, Khalid Abdul Muhammad's speech as 
"vile and repugnant." Farrakhan has also 
called for a closed door summit of black 
leaders. There has been no discussion of such 
a meeting by members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus. There are many of us who 
have reservations about such a meeting and 
would not meet with him until he has openly 
and clearly disavowed his anti-semitic infer- 
ences and statements. 

Lastly, we must continue to expose all who 
espouse hate in our society, but we must also 
get past the rhetoric and get to the real 
problems. 

In an editorial in today's Washington Post 
(February 7, 1994) entitled, “Тһе Farrakhan 
Furor," it says, "Finally, it is all too easy 
for white Americans to see and cite obliga- 
tions for African-American leaders without 
understanding that these are their own obli- 
gations as well. We are speaking here not 
only of a duty to condemn comparable hate- 
ful talk when it is perpetrated by one of 
their own, but also of shared responsibility 
for creating an environment in which mes- 
sages of scapegoating and spite cannot find 
resonance. Black and white leaders and citi- 
zens alike need to reject the diverting ha- 
tred. But that, in a way, may be the easier 
part. They must also pursue the essential 
purpose of eliminating the conditions in 
which such hatred can flourish." 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, my State prides 
itself on being the Garden State, but no one 
should make the mistake of thinking that it 
provides fertile ground for the kind of vile 
hatemongering that Khalid Abdul Muhammad 
has attempted to plant in New Jersey. 

| commend the House for acting today to 
add its voice of condemnation to that of public 
officials in New Jersey, which include Gov- 
ernor Whitman and the bipartisan membership 
of the New Jersey congressional delegation. 

Those of us from New Jersey, who had this 
venom spewn forth on our own soil, know that 
hate-filled diatribes like this must be met head 
on by men and women everywhere who be- 
lieve in loving thy neighbor. 

The only way America can hope to be true 
to the words of our founding document, "that 
all men are created equal," is to forcefully 
condemn the words and actions of those who 
seek to divide us, driven by bigotry, ignorance, 
hatred, and intolerance. 

Thank you. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, | abhor the 
statement of Khalid Abdul Muhammad with 
every sense of outrage | possess. Let there be 
no mistake about that. Mr. Muhammad is a 
private citizen and is not a prominent individ- 
ual. We should individually express our dis- 
pleasure, horror, outrage, and shock at the 
sentiments Mr. Muhammad purveyed, but he 
is not an elected official or associated with 
Government. We cannot, the Congress can- 
not, be a screening board for the purpose of 
approving or disapproving the sentiments ex- 
pressed by private citizens. As an individual 
Congressman | strongly personally repudiate 
the sentiments of Khalid Abdul Muhammad 
which are the subject of House. Resolution 
343. 
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Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, | was not able 
to participate in the debate today on House 
Resolution 343—a resolution to condemn the 
bigoted speech given by Khalid Abdul Muham- 
mad at Kean College on November 29, 1993. 
In a letter | sent to my constituents, | wrote 
that— 


I bring my view that all bigotry is the 
same from my own experiences growing up in 
segregated Washington, my work as a young 
person in the civil rights movement, and my 
professional life as a civil rights lawyer, 
former Chair of the New York City Human 
Rights Committee and former Chair of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. I remain a disciple of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. and wish more than ever for 
his leadership. The bigotry and insensitivity 
to groups other than one’s own that we have 
seen in recent years are a challenge to me 
and to others to help revive King’s teach- 
ings, and my own lifelong personal commit- 
ment as well, that anti-Semitism and big- 
otry of all kinds against religious and ethnic 
groups must be exposed and expunged. 


| would like to place in the RECORD today 
remarks | made upon receiving the 1994 Civil 
Rights Leadership Award at the Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. Commemorative Observance at 
the Embassy of Israel on January 27, 1994. 

I accept with appreciation this civil rights 
leadership award at this special moment 
that cries out for civil rights leadership. 

The experience of being black in America 
has taught most of us how to respond when 
African Americans, the traditional and con- 
tinuing targets of bigotry, are attacked or 
when there is even a whisper of insensitivity 
toward race. But too many have lost their 
voices or worse, engaged in apologias, when 
the targets were not ourselves. 

What is at stake is not the moral authority 
black people have historically brought to the 
great moral and human rights issues of the 
time. Too much of that authority has al- 
ready been squandered in the failure to ade- 
quately communicate the indivisibility and 
reciprocity of human and civil rights. The 
traditional moral authority of the civil 
rights movement has not been entirely pre- 
served. It must now be entirely reclaimed. 

It is African Americans who have set such 
high standards for judging bigotry and preju- 
dice. No wonder others insist upon holding 
us to those standards. We cannot continue to 
allow large audiences in arenas and most of 
all on college campuses to hear unrebutted, 
raw bigotry of the kind that turned our 
stomachs when analogous stereotypes were 
spoken of blacks and galvanized the civil 
rights movement in the first place. 

There is special, tragic irony in anti-semi- 
tism in the black community in particular. 
American Jews have always been first in line 
for human rights in general and black civil 
rights in particular. How perverse it is to 
single out for bigoted references those who 
have always been our foremost allies in 
every step toward freedom that we have 
taken and in the legislation brought forward 
every day by the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus. Whether the words are casual references 
that remark on Jews or Catholics or others 
or whether they are plainly ignorant con- 
spiracy theories, they need strong but care- 
ful rebuttal and thoughtful teaching. 

This is moral leadership that must be 
taken on with care. It is not sufficient to re- 
pudiate antisemitism. We must go further. 
We must take a leaf from the teachings of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Without contribut- 
ing to existing polarization, he found ways 
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to approach with compassion those who 
hated blacks. In the same spirit, Black lead- 
ership must find constructive but candid, un- 
adorned ways to reach those among us whose 
words betray their own lofty and principled 
heritage. 

In the name of that heritage, in the name 
of the great American civil rights movement 
that has always insisted that human rights 
is a universal principle judged by one and 
only one standard, I accept today's award as 
a worthy and urgent challenge. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, | joined with 
a minority of my colleagues in voting against 
House Resolution 343, a resolution to con- 
demn the bigoted speech given by Khalid 
Abdul Muhammad at Kean College this past 
November. Few of the votes | have cast while 
serving in this body have been more troubling 
than this one. 

Mr. Muhammad's speech was опе of the 
most venomous, hate-filled diatribes | have 
ever read. As a long-time supporter of Israel, 
| was especially nauseated by the speech's 
anti-Semitic content. In addition, it attacked 
women, Catholics, gays, and lesbians all in 
language seemingly intended to stir the most 
vile emotions. Perhaps even more disturbing 
than the speech was the enthusiastic recep- 
tion it received from the young, impressionable 
audience. It is indeed incumbent upon all 
Members of this body to loudly condemn such 
poison and do all we can to ensure that all 
who hear Mr. Muhammad’s message have the 
knowledge and wisdom to see that his mes- 
sage is rejected. 

However, as abhorrent as were Mr. 
Muhammad's remarks, | could not bring my- 
self to support this resolution. As disgusting as 
his comments were, his right to free speech is 
protected by our Constitution. 

My friends in the Jewish community have 
often told me of their efforts to fight hate while 
protecting the rights guaranteed to each and 
every American in the Constitution. They, like 
| was yesterday, are often confronted with the 
difficult dilemma of whether to safeguard the 
constitutional rights of despicable bigots or 
limit the claims of these hateful few from the 
protections given all Americans. To limit the 
rights of some is the beginning of the erosion 
of the rights of all. As vile and repulsive as Mr. 
Muhammad's ideas are, unfortunately, they fall 
into the category of protected speech. 

While this resolution does not make law, | 
fear that it violates the principle and spirit of 
the first amendment. Our Nation’s founders 
never thought that Government should be 
passing judgment on the speech of its citi- 
zens, however heinous those comments might 
be. The Congress must never take lightly its 
mandate to shield all citizens, whether we like 
them or not, from the tyranny which they 
themselves may espouse. This body should 
not put itself in such a position, but | fear that 
is what we have done with this resolution. 

This is not to say that we should let such 
malevolent talk occur without condemnation. 
Elie Wiesel once said that “Indifference is the 
epitome of evil." To permit Mr. Muhammad's 
speech to pass unnoticed would provide fertile 
ground for the seed of his hate to grow. 

As an American who believes deeply in the 
principles upon which this country was found- 
ed, | denounce Mr. Muhammad's diatribe and 
urge all Americans to reject his loathsome 
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ideas. Those of us in the Congress must indi- 
vidually use our positions to condemn such di- 
visive and revolting comments. However, our 
institution cannot afford to give in to the pas- 
sions released by such hate-filled speech, and 
collectively pass judgment as a Government 
as to what speech to condemn, and which to 
not. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, | rise to denounce 
the repugnant statements made by Khalid 
Abdul Mohammad of the Nation of Islam. The 
resolution we will approve today correctly con- 
demns these vile statements as racist, anti- 
Catholic and anti-Semitic. | commend Mr. LAN- 
TOS, the author of this resolution and himself 
a victim of the Nazi Holocaust, for bringing this 
before the House of Representatives. 

Last year we witnessed a great moment in 
our country’s history, the opening of the Holo- 
caust Museum in Washington, DC. This mu- 
seum is dedicated to the memory of those 
who died in the Nazi Holocaust, which re- 
mains a living memory for millions of Ameri- 
cans, and especially Jewish-Americans. On 
one of the museum's walls is inscribed a re- 
minder of the danger of silence in the face of 
outrageous lies. It bears repeating: 

First they came for the socialists, and I did 
not speak out—because I was not a socialist. 

Then they came for the trade-unionists, 
and I did not speak out—because I was not a 
trade-unionist. 

Then they came for the Jews, and I did not 
speak out—because I was not a Jew. 

Then they came for me—and there was no 
one left to speak for me.—Reverend Martin 
Niemoller, 1937. 

All who value truth understand that the Hol- 
ocaust was born of racist and bigoted 
thoughts. Those who wrongly believe there is 
merit in comments such as Mr. Mohammad's 
fail to recognize our resolve to state the truth, 
again and again. We have not forgotten the 
lessons of our century. 

Let this be our challenge—to vocally oppose 
those who cast lies as truth. Today we speak 
for our country in condemning false charges 
based not on fact, but on hatred alone. This 
challenge demands our eternal vigilance, a 
duty from which we as Americans must never 
shrink. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time 
has expired. 

Pursuant to the order of the House of 
Tuesday, February 22, 1994, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the resolu- 
tion. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 361, nays 34, 
answered present“ 29, not voting 9, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 29] 

YEAS—361 
Ackerman Armey Ballenger 
Allard Bacchus (FL) Barca 
Andrews (ME) Bachus (AL) Barcia 
Andrews (NJ) Baesler Barlow 
Applegate Baker (CA) Barrett (NE) 
Archer Baker (LA) Barrett (WI) 


Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 
Combest 


Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fingerhut 


Franks (CT) 


Gejdenson 
Gekas 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 


Klug 
Kolbe 


Pryce (OH) 


Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rostenkowski 


Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 


Sabo 
Sangmeister 
Santorum 
Sarpalius 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schenk 
Schiff 
Schumer 
Scott 
Sensenbrenner 
Serrano 
Sharp 
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Stokes 


Shays Stump Vucanovich 
Shepherd Sundquist Walker 
Shuster Swett Walsh 
Sisisky Talent Waxman 
Skeen Tauzin Weldon 
Skelton Taylor (MS) Wheat 
Slattery Taylor (NC) Whitten 
Slaughter Tejeda Wise 
Smith (IA) Thomas (WY) Wolf 
Smith (MI) Thurman Woolsey 
Smith (NJ) Torkildsen Wyden 
Smith (TX) Torres Wynn 
Snowe Torricelli Yates 
Solomon Tucker Young (AK) 
Spence Upton Young (FL) 
Spratt Velazquez Zeliff 
Stearns Vento Zimmer 
Stenholm Visclosky 
NAYS—34 

Abercrombie Kanjorski Stark 
Clay Kleczka Swift 
Dellums Kopetski Synar 
Dooley Mazzoli Thompson 
Durbin McKinney Towns 
Edwards (CA) Miller (CA) Unsoeld 
Emerson Payne (NJ) Valentine 
Fields (LA) Penny Washington 
Filner Roberts Waters 
Gonzalez Rush Watt 
Hamburg Sanders 
Inslee Skaggs 

ANSWERED "PRESENT" —29 
Becerra Hughes Sawyer 
Beilenson LaRocco Schroeder 
Bonior Lewis (CA) Strickland 
Clayton McCloskey Studds 
Collins (MI) McDermott Stupak 
Condit Mfume Tanner 
Dornan Murphy Thomas (CA) 
Fazio Orton Traficant 
Ford (MI) Pastor Williams 
Ford (TN) Rose 

NOT VOTING—9 
Andrews (TX) Hastings Smith (OR) 
Flake Hilliard Thornton 
Goodling Kennedy Wilson 
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Mr. BEVILL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. TRAFICANT, ROSE, SAW- 
YER, and CONDIT, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
and Messrs. HUGHES, STUPAK, and 
LEWIS of California changed their vote 
from “yea” to present.“ 

Mr. BECERRA changed his vote from 
“пау” to “present.” Ms. MCKINNEY 
changed her vote from present“ to 
“пау.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


———— 0 
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AUTHORIZING THE CLERK ТО 
MAKE CORRECTIONS ІМ EN- 
GROSSMENT OF HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 343, EXPRESSING THE 
SENSE OF CONGRESS ON A SEN- 
IOR REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
NATION OF ISLAM 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be 
directed to correct the engrossment of 
House Resolution 343 to reflect the cor- 
rect spelling of ‘‘Khalid Abdul Muham- 
mad. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia). Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
California? 
There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just approved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
SENSE-OF-THE-HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman from 
Maryland rise? 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
ask unanimous consent to bring before 
the House a sense-of-the-House resolu- 
tion condemning the racist and offen- 
sive comments attributed to a notable 
resident of the State of South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s guidelines, the gen- 
tleman is not recognized to offer the 
resolution. 

Mr. MFUME. May I ask the Speaker 
what the guidelines state? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Speaker has announced a policy of con- 
ferring recognition for unanimous con- 
sent requests for the consideration of 
unreported bills and resolutions only 
when assured that the majority and 
minority floor and committee leader- 
ship have no objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, would it 
be proper and in order to seek unani- 
mous consent to waive the rule that 
the Speaker just read to the body? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No, it 
would not be proper. 

It is the policy of the Speaker that 
recognition for unanimous consent re- 
quests will not be conferred under the 
Speaker's guidelines. 

Mr. MFUME. I thank the Speaker. 


GOALS 2000; EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 1804) 
to improve learning and teaching by 
providing a national framework for 
education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and sys- 
temic changes needed to ensure equi- 
table educational opportunities and 
high levels of educational achievement 
for all American students; to provide a 
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framework for reauthorization of all 

Federal education programs; to pro- 

mote the development and adoption of 

а voluntary national system to skill 

standards and certifications; and for 

other purposes“, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment and the House amendment to the 
Senate amendment. 
Senate amendment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—Titles I through IV of 

this Act may be cited as the Goals 2000: 

Educate America Act". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 

Sec. 1, Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Purpose. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

Sec. 101. Purpose. 

Sec. 102. National education goals. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL EDUCATION RE- 
FORM LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 

Sec. 201. Pu А 

Sec. 202. National education goals panel. 

Sec. 203. Duties. 

Sec. 204. Powers of the goals panel. 

Sec. 205. Administrative provisions. 

Sec. 206. Director and staff; experts and con- 

sultants. 

Sec. 207. Early childhood assessment. 

PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 

AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 

Purpose. 

National Education Standards and 

Improvement Council. 

Duties. 

Annual reports. 

Powers of the council. 

Administrative provisions. 

. Director and staff; experts and con- 

sultants. 

Opportunity-to-learn development 

grants. 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 

. Purposes. 

. Federal leadership. 

. Office of Educational Technology. 

. Uses of funds. 

. Non-Federal share. 

. Office of Training Technology 

Transfer. 
PART D—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 231. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE III—STATE AND LOCAL 
EDUCATION SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 


. 211. 
. 212. 


. 218. 


Sec. 301. Findings. 

Sec. 302. Purpose. 

Sec. 303. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 304. Allotment of funds. 

Sec. 305. State applications. 

Sec. 306. State improvement plans. 

Sec. 307. Secretary's review of applications; 
payments. 

Sec. 308. State use of funds. 

Sec. 309. Subgrants for local reform and pro- 
fessional development. 

Sec. 310. Availability of information and 


training. 
Sec. 311. Waivers of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


312. Progress reports. 

313. National leadership. 

314. Assistance to the outlying areas 
and to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

. 915. Clarification regarding State 

standards and assessments. 

. 316. State planning for improving stu- 

dent achievement through inte- 

gration of technology into the 
curriculum. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. Public schools. 

Sec. 402. Construction. 

Sec. 403. Kalid Abdul Mohammed. 

Sec. 404, Prohibition on Federal mandates, 
direction, and control. 

Sec. 405. School prayer. 

Sec. 406. Daily silence for students. 

Sec. 407. Funding for the Individuals With 
Disabilities Education Act. 

Sec. 408. National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards. 

Sec. 409. Forgiveness of certain overpay- 
ments. 

Бес. 410. Study of Goals 2000 and students 
with disabilities. 

Sec. 411. Mentoring, peer counseling and 
peer tutoring. 

Sec. 412. Content and performance stand- 
ards. 

Sec. 413. State-sponsored higher education 
trust fund savings plan. 

Sec. 414. Amendments to summer youth em- 
ployment and training рго- 
gram. 

Sec. 415. State and local government control 
of education. 

Sec. 416. Protection of pupils. 

Sec. 417. Contraceptive devices. 

Sec. 418. Educational agencies not denied 
funds for adopting constitu- 
tional policy relative to prayer 
in schools. 

TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 

BOARD 

Sec. 501. Short title. 

Sec. 502. Purpose. 

Sec. 503. Establishment of National Board. 

Sec. 504. Functions of the National Board. 

Sec. 505. Deadlines. 

Sec. 506. Reports. 

Sec. 507. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 508. Definitions. 

Sec. 509. Sunset provision. 

TITLE VI—SAFE SCHOOLS 
PART A—SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

Sec. 601. Short title; statement of purpose. 

Sec. 602. Safe schools program authorized. 

Sec. 603. Eligible applicants. 

Sec. 604. Applications and plans. 

Sec. 605. Use of funds. 

Sec. 606. National leadership. 

Sec. 607. National cooperative education 
statistics system. 

Sec. 608. Coordination of Federal assistance. 

Sec. 609. Effective date. 


PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 
PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
Sec. 621. State leasership activities to pro- 
mote safe schools program. 
TITLE VII—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
Sec. 701. Short title. 
Sec. 702. Grants for midnight basketball 
league training and partnership 


programs, 
Sec. 703. Public housing midnight basketball 
league programs, 
TITLE VIII—YOUTH VIOLENCE IN 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
Sec. 801. Purpose. 
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Sec. 802. Findings. 
Sec. 803. Provisions. 
TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 901. Short title. 
PART A—OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 911. Repeal. 
Sec. 912. Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. 
Sec. 913. Savings provisions. 
Sec. 914. Field readers. 
PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 
SUBPART 1—INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
Sec. 921. International Education Program. 
SUBPART 2—AMENDMENTS TO THE CARL 
D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL AND APPLIED TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION ACT 
Sec. 931. National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee. 
SUBPART 3—ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 
. Short title. 
. Statement of purpose. 
. Program authorized. 
. Allotments of funds. 
. State application. 
. Local application. 
. Participation of private schools. 
. Program requirements. 
Federal administration. 
. Authorization of appropriations. 
SUBPART 4—MEDIA INSTRUCTION 
. 951. Media instruction. 
SUBPART 5—STAR SCHOOLS 
Sec. 961. Star schools. 
SUBPART 6—OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Sec. 971. Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education. 
SUBPART 7—MINORITY-FOCUSED CIVICS 
EDUCATION 
Sec. 981. Short title. 
Sec. 982. Purposes. 
Sec. 983. Grants authorized; authorization of 
appropriations. 
Sec. 984. Definitions. 
Sec. 985. Applications. 
PART C—DEFINITIONS 
Бес. 991. Definitions. 
TITLE X—PARENTS AS TEACHERS 
Sec. 1001. Findings. 
Sec. 1002. Statement of purpose. 
Sec. 1003. Definitions. 
Sec. 1004. Program established. 
Sec. 1005. Program requirements. 
Sec. 1006. Special rules. 
Sec. 1007. Parents As Teachers Centers. 
Sec. 1008. Evaluations. 
Sec. 1009. Application. 
Sec. 1010. Payments and Federal share. 

Sec. 1011. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 1012. Home instruction program for pre- 
school youngsters. 

TITLE XI—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
Sec. 1101. Short title. 
Sec. 1102. Gun-free requirements in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, 
TITLE XII—ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 
SMOKE 
. Short title. 
. Findings. 
. Definitions. 
. Nonsmoking policy for children's 
services. 
. Technical assistance. 
. Federally funded programs. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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Sec. 1207. Report by the Administrator. 
Sec. 1208. Preemption. 
SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide à 
framework for meeting the National Edu- 
cation Goals described in title I of this Act 
by— 

(1) promoting coherent, nationwide, sys- 
temic education reform; 

(2) improving the quality of teaching and 
learning in the classroom; 

(3) defining appropriate and coherent Fed- 
eral, State, and local roles and responsibil- 
ities for education reform; 

(4) establishing valid, reliable, and fair 
mechanisms for— 

(A) building a broad national consensus on 
United States education reform; 

(B) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality, internationally 
competitive content and student perform- 
ance standards; 

(C) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of opportunity-to-learn standards; 
and 

(D) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality assessment meas- 
ures that reflect the internationally com- 
petitive content and student performance 
standards; 

(5) supporting new initiatives at the Fed- 
eral, State, local, and school levels to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity for all 
students to meet high standards; and 

(6) providing a framework for the reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education programs 
by— 

(A) creating а vision of excellence and eq- 
uity that will guide all Federal education 
and related programs; 

(B) providing for the establishment of 
high-quality, internationally competitive 
content and student performance standards 
that all students, including disadvantaged 
students, students with diverse racial, eth- 
nic, and cultural backgrounds, students with 
disabilities, students with limited-English 
proficiency, and academically talented stu- 
dents, will be expected to achieve; 

(C) providing for the establishment of high 
quality, internationally competitive oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that all States, 
local educational agencies, and schools 
should achieve; 

(D) encouraging and enabling all State 
educational agencies and local educational 
agencies to develop comprehensive improve- 
ment plans that will provide a coherent 
framework for the implementation of reau- 
thorized Federal education and related pro- 
grams in an integrated fashion that effec- 
tively educates all children; 

(E) providing resources to help individual 
Schools, including schools serving students 
with high needs, develop and implement 
comprehensive improvement plans; and 

(F) promoting the use of technology to en- 
able all students to achieve the National 
Education Goals. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act (other than in titles V 
and IX)— 

(1) the term “аП children" means children 
from all backgrounds and circumstances, in- 
cluding disadvantaged children, children 
with diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural 
backgrounds, children with disabilities, chil- 
dren with limited-English proficiency, chil- 
dren who have dropped out of school, and 
academically talented children; 

(2) the term all students“ means students 
from а broad range of backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged stu- 
dents, students with diverse racial, ethnic, 
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and cultural backgrounds, students with dis- 
abilities, students with limited-English pro- 
ficiency, students who have dropped out of 
school, and academically talented students; 

(3) the term "assessment" means the over- 
all process and instrument used to measure 
student attainment of content standards, ex- 
cept that such term need not include the dis- 
crete items that comprise each assessment; 

(4) the term content standards“ means 
broad descriptions of the knowledge and 
skills students should acquire in a particular 
subject area; 

(5) the term Governor“ means the chief 
executive of the State; 

(6) the term intergenerational mentoring 
program" means a program that— 

(A) matches adult mentors, with a particu- 
lar emphasis on older mentors, with elemen- 
tary and secondary school age children for 
the purposes of sharing experience and skills; 

(B) is operated by a nonprofit organization 
or governmental agency; 

(C) provides opportunities for older indi- 
viduals to be involved in the design and oper- 
ation of the program; and 

(D) has established, written mechanisms 
for screening mentors, orienting mentors 
and proteges, matching mentors and pro- 
teges, and monitoring mentoring relation- 
ships; 

(7) the terms ''interoperable" and inter- 
operability" refers to the ability to easily 
exchange data with, and connect to, other 
hardware and software in order to provide 
the greatest accessibility for all students; 

(8) the term local educational agency“ 
has the meaning given such term in section 
1471(12) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, except that such term 
may include a public school council if such 
council is mandated by State law; 

(9) the term opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards" means the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have а 
fair opportunity to learn, including ways of 
measuring the extent to which such stand- 
ards are being met; 

(10) the term “outlying areas" means 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Palau (until the effective date of the 
Compact of Free Association with the Gov- 
ernment of Palau), and the Freely Associ- 
ated States; 

(11) the term "performance standards" 
means concrete examples and explicit defini- 
tions of what students have to know and be 
able to do to demonstrate that such students 
are proficient in the skills and knowledge 
framed by content standards; 

(12) the term *public telecommunication 
entity" has the same meaning given to such 
term in section 397(12) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; 

(13) the term “related services“ includes 
the types of services described in section 
602(17) of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act; 

(14) the term "'school" means a public 
School that is under the authority of the 
State educational agency or a local edu- 
cational agency or, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out section 314(b), a school that is oper- 
ated or funded by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs; 

(15) the term "Secretary", unless other- 
wise specified, means the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; 

(16) the term State“ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Ríco; 

(17) the term State educational agency" 
has the same meaning given such term in 
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section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(18) the term "technology" means the lat- 
est state-of-the-art technology products and 
services, such as closed circuit television 
systems, educational television or radio pro- 
grams and services, cable television, sat- 
ellite, copper and fiber optic transmission, 
computer, video and audio laser and CD-ROM 
disks, and video and audio tapes, or other 
technologies. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish 
National Education Goals. 

SEC. 102. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS. 

The Congress declares the National Edu- 
cation Goals are as follows: 

(1) SCHOOL READINESS.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, а11 children in 
America will start school ready to learn. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that 

(i) all children, including disadvantaged 
and disabled children, will have access to 
high-quality and developmentally appro- 
priate preschool programs that help prepare 
children for school; 

(ii) every parent in the United States will 
be a child's first teacher and devote time 
each day to helping such parent's preschool 
child learn, and parents will have access to 
the training and support parents need; and 

(iii) children will receive the nutrition, 
physical activity experiences, and health 
care needed to arrive at school with healthy 
minds and bodies, and the number of low- 
birthweight babies will be significantly re- 
duced through enhanced prenatal health sys- 
tems. 

(2) SCHOOL COMPLETION.— 

(А) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the high 
school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) the Nation must dramatically reduce its 
high school dropout rate, and 75 percent of 
high school students who do drop out of 
school will successfully complete a high 
school degree or its equivalent; and 

(ii) the gap in high school graduation rates 
between United States students from minor- 
ity backgrounds and their nonminority 
counterparts will be eliminated. 

(3) STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP.— 

(А) Gol. By the year 2000, United States 
students wil! leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter including English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and 
geography, and every school in the United 
States will ensure that all students learn to 
use their minds well, so students may be pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our 
Nation’s modern economy. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) the academic performance of elemen- 
tary and secondary students will increase 
significantly in every quartile, and the dis- 
tribution of minority students in each quar- 
tile will more closely reflect the student 
population as a whole; 

(ii) the percentage of students who dem- 
onstrate the ability to reason, solve prob- 
lems, apply knowledge, and write and com- 
municate effectively will increase substan- 
tially; 

(iii) all students will be involved in activi- 
ties that promote and demonstrate good citi- 
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zenship, good health, community service, 
and personal responsibility; 

(iv) all students will have access to phys- 
ical education and health education to en- 
sure all students are healthy and fit; 

(v) the percentage of students who are 
competent in more than one language will 
substantially increase; and 

(vi) all students will be knowledgeable 
about the diverse heritage of our Nation and 
about the world community. 

(4) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) mathematics and science education, in- 
cluding the metric system of measurement, 
will be strengthened throughout the edu- 
cational system, especially in the early 
grades; 

(ii) the number of teachers with a sub- 
stantive background in mathematics and 
science will increase by 50 percent from the 
number of such teachers in 1992; and 

(iii) the number of United States under- 
graduate and graduate students, especially 
women and minorities, who complete degrees 
in mathematics, science, and engineering 
will increase significantly. 

(5) ADULT LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARN- 
ING.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every adult 
United States citizen will be literate and 
will possess the knowledge and skills nec- 
essary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) every major United States business will 
be involved in strengthening the connection 
between education and work; 

(ii) all workers will have the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills, from 
basic to highly technical, needed to adapt to 
emerging new technologies, work methods, 
and markets through public and private edu- 
cational, vocational, technical, workplace, 
or other programs; 

(111) the number of quality programs, іп- 
cluding programs at libraries, that are de- 
signed to serve more effectively the needs of 
the growing number of part-time and mid-ca- 
reer students, will increase substantially; 

(іу) the proportion of qualified students, 
especially minorities, who enter college, who 
complete at least 2 years of college, and who 
complete their degree programs, will in- 
crease substantially; and 

(v) the proportion of college graduates who 
demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, and 
solve problems will increase substantially. 

(6) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND ALCOHOL- AND 
DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
in the United States will be free of drugs, 
firearms, alcohol, and violence and will offer 
a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) every school will implement a firm and 
fair policy on use, possession, and distribu- 
tion of drugs and alcohol; 

(11) parents, businesses, governmental and 
community organizations will work together 
to ensure that schools provide a healthy en- 
vironment and are a safe haven for all chil- 
dren; 

(iii) every school district will develop a se- 
quential, comprehensive kindergarten 
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through twelfth grade drug and alcohol pre- 

vention education program; 

(iv) drug and alcohol curriculum should be 
taught as an integral part of sequential, 
comprehensive health education; 

(v) community-based teams should be or- 
ganized to provide students and teachers 
with needed support; and 

(vi) every school should work to eliminate 
sexual harassment. 

(7) PARENTAL PARTICIPATION.— 

(А) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
will promote partnerships that will increase 
parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional and aca- 
demic growth of children. 

(В) OBJECTIVES.— The objectives for the 
Goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) every State will develop policies to as- 
sist local schools and school districts to es- 
tablish programs for increasing partnerships 
that respond to the varying needs of parents 
and the home, including parents of children 
who are disadvantaged or bilingual, or par- 
ents of children with disabilities; 

(ii) every school will actively engage par- 
ents and families in a partnership which sup- 
ports the academic work of children at home 
and shared educational decision-making at 
school; and 

(iii) parents and families will help to en- 
sure that schools are adequately supported 
and will hold schools and teachers to high 
standards of accountability. 

(8) TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.— 

(А) GoAL.—By the year 2000, the Nation's 
teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their pro- 
fessional skills and the opportunity to ac- 
quire the knowledge and skills needed to in- 
struct and prepare all American students for 
the next century. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) all teachers will have access to 
preservice teacher education and continuing 
professional development activities that will 
provide such teachers with the knowledge 
and skills needed to teach to an increasingly 
diverse student population with a variety of 
educational, social, and health needs; 

(ii) all teachers will have continuing op- 
portunities to acquire additional knowledge 
and skills needed to teach challenging sub- 
ject matter and to use emerging new meth- 
ods, forms of assessment, and technologies; 

(iii) States and school districts will create 
integrated strategies to attract, recruit, pre- 
pare, retrain, and support the continued pro- 
fessional development of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other educators, so that there is 
a highly talented work force of professional 
educators to teach challenging subject mat- 
ter; and 

(iv) partnerships will be established, when- 
ever possible, among local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, par- 
ents, and local labor, business, and profes- 
sional associations to provide and support 
programs for the professional development of 
educators. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL EDUCATION REFORM 
LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 
PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

PANEL 

SEC. 201. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a 
bipartisan mechanism for— 

(1) building a national consensus for edu- 
cation improvement; 
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(2) reporting on progress toward achieving 
the National Education Goals; 

(3) periodically reviewing the goals and ob- 
jectives described in title I and recommend- 
ing adjustments to such goals and objectives, 
as needed, in order to guarantee education 
reform that continues to provide guidance 
for quality, world class education for all stu- 
dents; and 

(4) reviewing and approving the voluntary 
national content standards, voluntary na- 
tional student performance standards and 
voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards certified by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council, 
as well as the criteria for the certification of 
such standards, and the criteria for the cer- 
tification of State assessments or systems of 
assessments certified by such Council. 

БЕС. 202. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel (hereafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Goals Panel"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Goals Panel shall be 
composed of 18 members (hereafter in this 
part referred to as members“), including— 

(1) two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(2) eight members who are Governors, 3 of 
whom shall be from the same political party 
as the President and 5 of whom shall be of 
the opposite political party of the President, 
appointed by the Chairperson and Vice 
Chairperson of the National Governors' Asso- 
ciation, with the Chairperson and Vice 
Chairperson each appointing representatives 
of such Chairperson’s or Vice Chairperson’s 
respective political party, in consultation 
with each other; 

(3) four Members of the Congress, of 
whom— 

(А) one member shall be appointed by the 
Majority Leader of the Senate from among 
the Members of the Senate; 

(B) one member shall be appointed by the 
Minority Leader of the Senate from among 
the Members of the Senate; 

(С) one member shall be appointed by the 
Majority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(D) one member shall be appointed by the 
Minority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(4) four members of State legislatures ap- 
pointed by the President of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, of whom 2 
shall be of the same political party as the 
President of the United States. 

(c) SPECIAL APPOINTMENT RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members appointed 
pursuant to subsection (b)(2) shall be ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(А) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association is from the same politi- 
cal party as the President, the Chairperson 
shall appoint 3 individuals and the Vice 
Chairperson of such association shall appoint 
5 individuals. 

(B) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association is from the opposite po- 
litical party as the President, the Chair- 
person shall appoint 5 individuals and the 
Vice Chairperson of such association shall 
appoint 3 individuals. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If the National Gov- 
ernors' Association has appointed a panel 
that meets the requirements of subsections 
(b) and (c), except for the requirements of 
paragraph (4) of subsection (b), prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act, then the mem- 
bers serving on such panel shall be deemed to 
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be in compliance with the provisions of such 
subsections and shall not be required to be 
reappointed pursuant to such subsections. 

(d) TERMS.—The terms of service of mem- 
bers shall be as follows: 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES.—Members 
appointed under subsection (b)(1) shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President. 

(2) GOVERNORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b) shall serve a 
2-year term, except that the initial appoint- 
ments under such paragraph shall be made to 
ensure staggered terms with one-half of such 
members’ terms concluding every 2 years. 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL APPOINTEES AND STATE 
LEGISLATORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraphs (3) and (4) of subsection (b) shall 
serve for 2-year terms. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—The Goals Panel may begin 
to carry out its duties under this part when 
10 members of the Goals Panel have been ap- 
pointed. 

(g) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Goals 
Panel shall not affect the powers of the 
Goals Panel, but shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

(h) TRAVEL.—Each member may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for each day the 
member is engaged in the performance of du- 
ties for the Goals Panel away from the home 
or regular place of business of the member. 

(i) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members shall select 
a Chairperson from among the members de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) of subsection (b). 

(2) TERM AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION,—The 
Chairperson of the Goals Panel shall serve a 
l-year term and shall alternate between po- 
litical parties. 

SEC. 203. DUTIES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall— 

(1) report on the progress the Nation and 
the States are making toward achieving the 
National Education Goals described in title 
I, including issuing an annual national ге- 
port card; 

(2) submit to the President nominations 
for appointment to the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council in ac- 
cordance with subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 212; 

(3) review and approve (or explain why ap- 
proval is withheld) the— 

(A) criteria developed by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
for the certification of content and student 
performance standards, assessments or sys- 
tems of assessments, and opportunity-to- 
learn standards; and 

(B) voluntary national content standards, 
voluntary national student performance 
standards and voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards certified by such 
Council; 

(4) report on promising or effective actions 
being taken at the national, State, and local 
levels, and in the public and private sectors, 
to achieve the National Education Goals; 
and 

(5) help build a nationwide, bipartisan con- 
sensus for the reforms necessary to achieve 
the National Education Goals. 

(b) NATIONAL REPORT CARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall an- 
nually prepare and submit to the President, 
the Secretary, the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, and the Governor of each 
State a national report card that shall— 
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(A) report on the progress of the United 
States toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals; and 

(B) identify actions that should be taken 
by Federal, State, and local governments to 
enhance progress toward achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

(2) FORM; DATA.—National report cards 
shall be presented in a form, and include 
data, that is understandable to parents and 
the general public. 

БЕС. 204. POWERS OF THE GOALS PANEL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall, for 
the purpose of carrying out this part, con- 
duct such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence, as the Goals Panel considers 
appropriate. 

(2) REPRESENTATION.—In carrying out this 
part, the Goals Panel shall conduct hearings 
to receive reports, views, and analyses of a 
broad spectrum of experts and the public on 
the establishment of voluntary national con- 
tent, voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards, voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, and State assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Goals Panel may se- 
cure directly from any department or agency 
of the Federal Government information nec- 
essary to enable the Goals Panel to carry out 
this part. Upon request of the Chairperson of 
the Goals Panel, the head of any such de- 
partment or agency shall furnish such infor- 
mation to the Goals Panel to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Goals Panel 
may use the United States mail in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) GiFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals 
Panel may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real or personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government, 
or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with the consent of such department, 
agency, instrumentality, State or subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide to the Goals Panel, on a reimbursable 
basis, such administrative support services 
as the Goals Panel may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary shall, to the extent appro- 
priate, and on a reimbursable basis, make 
contracts and other arrangements that are 
requested by the Goals Panel to help the 
Goals Panel compile and analyze data or 
carry out other functions necessary to the 
performance of the Goals Panel's responsibil- 
ities. 

SEC. 205. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Goals Panel shall meet 
on à regular basis, as necessary, at the call 
of the Chairperson of the Goals Panel or a 
majority of the members of the Goals Panel. 

(b) QUORUM,—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for ihe trans- 
action of business. 

(c) VOTING AND FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(1 IN GENERAL.—No individual may vote, 
or exercise any of the duties or powers of a 
member of the Goals Panel, by proxy. 

(2) FINAL DECISIONS.— 
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(A) In making final decisions of the Goals 
Panel with respect to the exercise of its du- 
ties and powers the Goals Panel shall oper- 
ate on the principle of consensus among the 
members of the Goals Panel. 

(B) If а vote of the membership of the 
Goals Panel is required to reach a final deci- 
sion with respect to the exercise of its duties 
and powers, then such final decision shall be 
made by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of the Goals Panel who are present and vot- 
ing. 

(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.—The Goals Panel shall 
ensure public access to the proceedings of 
the Goals Panel (other than proceedings, or 
portions of proceedings, relating to internal 
personnel] and management matters) and 
shall make available to the public, at rea- 
sonable cost, transcripts of such proceedings. 
SEC. 206. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 

CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Goals Panel, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, relating 
to the appointment and compensation of of- 
ficers or employees of the United States, 
shall appoint a Director to be paid at a rate 
not to exceed the rate of basic pay payable 
for level V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees 
to serve as staff to the Goals Panel without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
ІШ of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve 
as staff to the Goals Panel in accordance 
with title 5, United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Goals 
Panel may procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services of experts and consultants 
under section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES,—U pon the 
request of the Goals Panel, the head of any 
department or agency of the United States 
may detail any of the personnel of such de- 
partment to the Goals Panel to assist the 
Goals Panel in carrying out its responsibil- 
ities under this part. 

SEC. 207. EARLY CHILDHOOD ASSESSMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall 
support the work of its Resource and Tech- 
nical Planning Groups on School Readiness 
(hereafter in this subsection referred to as 
the Groups“) to improve the methods of as- 
sessing the readiness of all children for 
School. 

(b) ACTIVITIES.—The Groups shall— 

(1) develop а model of elements of school 
readiness that address a broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs, including 
the needs of children with disabilities; 

(2) create clear guidelines regarding the 
nature, functions, and uses of early child- 
hood assessments, including norm-referenced 
assessments and assessment formats that are 
appropriate for use in culturally and linguis- 
tically diverse communities, based on model 
elements of school readiness; 

(3) monitor and evaluate early childhood 
assessments, including the ability of existing 
assessments to provide valid information on 
the readiness of children for school; and 
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(4) monitor and report on the long-term 
collection of data on the status of young 
children to improve policy and practice, in- 
cluding the need for new sources of data nec- 
essary to assess the broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs. 

(с) ADVICE.—The Groups shall advise and 
assist the Congress, the Secretary, the Goals 
Panel, and others regarding how to improve 
the assessment of young children and how 
such assessments can improve services to 
children. 

(d) REPORT.—The Goals Panel shall provide 
reports on the work of the Groups to the 
Congress, the Secretary, and the public. 
PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION STAND- 

ARDS AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
SEC. 211. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish а 
mechanism to— 

(1) certify voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards that define what all 
students should know and be able to do; 

(2) certify challenging State content stand- 
ards and challenging State student perform- 
ance standards submitted by States on a vol- 
untary basis, if such standards are com- 
parable in rigor and quality to the voluntary 
national content standards and voluntary 
national student performance standards cer- 
tified by the National Education Standards 
and Improvement Council; 

(3) certify voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards that describe the condi- 
tions of teaching and learning necessary for 
all students to have a fair opportunity to 
achieve the knowledge and skills described 
in the voluntary national content standards 
and the voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards certified by the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council; 

(4) certify comprehensive State oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards submitted by 
States on a voluntary basis that— 

(A) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(B) address the elements described in sec- 
tion 213(c)(3); and 

(5) certify assessments or systems of as- 
sessments submitted by States or groups of 
States on a voluntary basis, if such assess- 
ments or systems— 

(A) are aligned with and support State con- 
tent standards certified by such Council; and 

(B) are valid, reliable, and fair when used 
for their intended purposes. 

SEC. 212. NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 
AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
(hereafter in this part referred to as the 
Council“). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Council shall be 
composed of 19 members (hereafter in this 
part referred to as members“) appointed by 
the President from nominations submitted 
by the Goals Panel. 

(с) QUALIFICATIONS,— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The members of the Coun- 
cil shall include— 

(A) five professional educators appointed 
from among elementary and secondary class- 
room teachers, preschool educators, related 
services personnel, and other school-based 
professionals, State or local educational 
agency administrators, or other educators; 

(B) four representatives of business and in- 
dustry or postsecondary educational institu- 
tions, including at least 1 representative of 
business and industry who is also a member 
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of the National Skill Standards Board estab- 
lished pursuant to title V; 

(C) five representatives of the public, ap- 
pointed from among representatives of advo- 
cacy, civil rights, and disability groups, par- 
ents, civic leaders, tribal governments, or 
State or local education policymakers (in- 
cluding members of State or local school 
boards); and 

(D) five education experts, appointed from 
among experts in measurement and assess- 
ment, curriculum, school finance and equity, 
or school reform. 

(2) NOMINATIONS.—The Goals Panel shall 
submit to the President at least 15 nomina- 
tions for each of the 4 categories of appoint- 
ment described in subparagraphs (A) through 
(D) of paragraph (1). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—To the extent fea- 
sible, the membership of the Council shall— 

(A) be geographically representative of the 
United States and reflect the diversity of the 
United States with respect to race, eth- 
nicity, gender and disability characteristics; 
and 

(B) include persons from each of the 4 cat- 
egories described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) of paragraph (1) who have exper- 
tise in the education of subgroups of stu- 
dents who are at risk of school failure. 

(d) TERMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Members shall be ap- 
pointed for 3-year terms, with no member 
serving more than 2 consecutive terms. 

(2) INITIAL TERMS.—The President shall es- 
tablish initial terms for members of 1, 2, or 
3 years in order to establish a rotation in 
which one-third of the members are selected 
each year. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—'The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 
120 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—' The Council shall begin to 
carry out the duties of the Council under 
this part when all 19 members have been ар- 
pointed. 

(g) RETENTION.—In order to retain an ap- 
pointment to the Council, a member shall at- 
tend at least two-thirds of the scheduled 
meetings, and hearings when appropriate, of 
the Council in any given year. 

(h) VACANCY.—A vacancy оп the Council 
shall not affect the powers of the Council, 
but shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(i) COMPENSATION.—Members who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States, while attending meetings or hearings 
of the Council, may be provided compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding the maximum rate of basic pay 
payable for GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

() TRAVEL.—Each member of the Council 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for each day the member is engaged in the 
performance of duties for the Council away 
from the home or regular place of business of 
the member. 

(k) OFFICERS.—The members shall select 
officers of the Council from among the mem- 
bers. The officers of the Council shall serve 
for l-year terms. 

(1) CoNFLICT OF INTEREST.—No member, 
staff, expert, or consultant assisting the 
Council shall be appointed to the Council— 

(1) if such member, staff, expert, or con- 
sultant has a fiduciary interest in an edu- 
cational assessment; and 

(2) unless such member, staff, expert, or 
consultant agrees that such member, staff, 
expert, or consultant, respectively, will not 
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obtain such an interest for a period of 2 
years from the date of termination of such 
member's service on the Council. 

SEC. 213. DUTIES. 

(a) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL CONTENT STAND- 
ARDS; VOLUNTARY NATIONAL STUDENT PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards, shall— 

(A) identify areas in which voluntary na- 
tional content standards need to be devel- 
oped; 

(B) certify voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards that define what all 
students should know and be able to do; and 

(C) forward such voluntary national con- 
tent standards and voluntary national stu- 
dent performance standards to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(2) CRITERIA.—(A) The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from а working group on vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards, shall— 

(i) identify and develop criteria to be used 
for certifying the voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards; and 

(ii) before applying such criteria, forward 
such criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The criteria developed by the Council 
Shall address— 

(i) the extent to which the proposed stand- 
ards are internationally competitive and 
comparable to the best standards in the 
world; 

(ii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards reflect the best available knowledge 
about how all students learn and about how 
а content area can be most effectively 
taught; 

(iii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards have been developed through an open 
and public process that provides for input 
and involvement of all relevant parties, in- 
cluding teachers, related services personnel, 
апа other professional educators, employers 
and postsecondary education institutions, 
curriculum and subject matter specialists, 
parents, secondary school students, and the 
public; and 

(iv) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate. 

(C) In developing the criteria, the Council 
shall work with entities that are developing, 
or have already developed, content stand- 
ards, and any other entities that the Council 
üeems appropriate, to identify appropriate 
certification criteria. 

(b) VOLUNTARY STATE CONTENT STANDARDS; 
VOLUNTARY STATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS.—The Council may certify chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance standards 
presented on a voluntary basis by a State or 
group of States, if such standards are com- 
parable in rigor and quality to the voluntary 
national content standards and voluntary 
national student performance standards cer- 
tified by the Council. 

(с) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, shall certify exemplary, voluntary na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn standards that 
will establish a basis for providing all stu- 
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dents a fair opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skills described in the vol- 
untary national content standards certified 
by the Council. In carrying out the preceding 
sentence the Council and the working group 
are authorized to consider proposals for vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards from groups other than those that re- 
ceive grants under section 218. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—The voluntary national 
opportunity-to-learn standards shall be suffi- 
ciently general to be used by any State with- 
out unduly restricting State and local pre- 
rogatives regarding instructional methods to 
be employed. 

(3) ELEMENTS ADDRESSED.—The voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards cer- 
tified by the Council shall address— 

(A) the quality and availability of curríc- 
ula, instructional materials, and tech- 
nologies; 

(B) the capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction to meet diverse 
learning needs in each content area; 

(C) the extent to which teachers and ad- 
ministrators have ready and continuing ac- 
cess to professional development, including 
the best knowledge about teaching, learning, 
and school improvement; 

(D) the extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments are 
aligned to content standards; 

(E) the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction and have the req- 
uisite libraries, laboratories, and other re- 
Sources necessary to provide an opportunity- 
to-learn; and 

(F) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate to ensure that all students re- 
ceive a fair opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skills described in the vol- 
untary national content standards and the 
voluntary national student performance 
Standards certified by the Council. 

(4) ADDITIONAL DUTIES.—In carrying out 
this subsection, the Council shall— 

(A) identify what other countries with rig- 
orous content standards do to— 

(i) provide their children with opportuni- 
ties to learn; 

(ii) prepare their teachers; and 

(iii) provide continuing professional devel- 
opment opportunities for their teachers; and 

(B) develop criteria to be used for certify- 
ing the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards and, before applying such 
criteria, forward such criteria to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(5) RECOMMENDATIONS AND COORDINATION.— 
The Council shall assist in the development 
of the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards by— 

(A) making recommendations to the Sec- 
retary regarding priorities and selection cri- 
teria for each grant awarded under section 
218; and 

(B) coordinating with each consortium re- 
ceiving a grant under section 218 to ensure 
that the opportunity-to-learn standards the 
consortium develops for all students are of 
high quality and are consistent with the cri- 
teria developed by the Council for the cer- 
tification of such standards. 

(6) APPROVAL.—The Council shall forward 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
Standards that the Council certifies to the 
Goals Panel for approval. 


(d) VOLUNTARY STATE OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.—The Council may certify 
comprehensive State opportunity-to-learn 
standards presented on a voluntary basis by 
a State that— 
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(1) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(2) address the elements described in sec- 
tion 213(c)(3). 


(e) ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Council shall cer- 
tify, for à period not to exceed 5 years, an as- 
sessment of a single subject area or a system 
of assessments involving several subject 
areas presented on a voluntary basis by a 
State or group of States if such assessment 
or system of assessments— 

(i) is aligned with such State's or group of 
States' challenging State content standards 
certified by the Council; 

(ii) involves multiple measures of student 
performance; and 

(iii) provides for— 

(I) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or 
system; and 

(II) the adaptations and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation. 

(B) Assessments or systems of assessments 
shall be certified for the purpose of— 

(i) exemplifying for students, parents, and 
teachers the kinds and levels of achievement 
that should be expected, including the iden- 
tification of student performance standards; 

(ii) improving classroom instruction and 
improving the learning outcomes for all stu- 
dents; 

Gii) informing students, parents, апа 
teachers about student progress toward such 
standards; 

(iv) measuring and motivating individual 
students, schools, districts, States, and the 
Nation to improve educational performance; 
and 

(v) assisting education policymakers in 
making decisions about education programs. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—(A)(i) The Council 
shall develop, and not sooner than 3 years 
nor later than 4 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, begin utilizing, criteria for 
the certification of an assessment or a sys- 
tem of assessments in accordance with this 
subsection. 

(ii) The Council shall not certify an assess- 
ment or system of assessments for a period 
of 3 years beginning on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, if such assessment or sys- 
tem will be used to make decisions regarding 
graduation, grade promotion, or retention of 
students. 

(iii) Before utilizing the criteria described 
in clause (i), the Council shall forward such 
criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The certification criteria described in 
this paragraph shall address the extent to 
which an assessment or a system of assess- 
ments— 

GXI) is aligned with a State's or a group of 
States’ challenging State content standards, 
if such State or group has challenging State 
content standards that have been certified 
by the Council; and 

(II) will support effective curriculum and 
instruction; 

(ii) is to be used for a purpose for which 
such assessment or system is valid, reliable, 
fair, and free of discrimination; and 

(iii) includes all students, especially stu- 
dents with disabilities or with limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(C) In determining appropriate certifi- 
cation criteria under this paragraph, the 
Council shall— 

(i) consider standards and criteria being 
developed by other national organizations 
and recent research on assessment; 

(ii) recommend needed research; 
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(iii) encourage the development and field 
testing of assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; and 

(iv) provide a public forum for discussing, 
debating, and building consensus for the cri- 
tería to be used for the certification of as- 
sessments or systems of assessments. 

(D) Prior to determining the certification 
criteria described in this paragraph, the 
Council shall take public comment on its 
proposed certification criteria. 

(f) PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES.—In carrying 
out its responsibilities under this title, the 
Council shall— 

(1) work with Federal and non-Federal de- 
partments, agencies, or organizations that 
are conducting research, studies, or dem- 
onstration projects to determine іпбег- 
nationally competitive education standards 
and assessments, and may establish subject 
matter and other panels to advise the Coun- 
cil on particular content, student perform- 
ance, and opportunity-to-learn standards and 
on assessments or systems of assessments; 

(2) establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Skill Standards Board to 
promote the coordination of the develop- 
ment of content and student performance 
standards under this title with the develop- 
ment of skill standards described in title V; 

(3) recommend studies to the Secretary 
that are necessary to carry out the Council's 
responsibilities; 

(4) inform the public about what con- 
stitutes high quality, internationally com- 
petitive, content, student performance, and 
opportunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ments or systems of assessments; 

(5) on a regular basis, review and update 
criteria for certifying content, student per- 
formance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; and 

(6) periodically recertify, as appropriate, 
the voluntary national content standards, 
the voluntary national student performance 
standards, and the voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(g) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to— 

(1) require any State to have standards cer- 
tified pursuant to subsection (b) or (d) in 
order to participate in any Federal program; 
or 

(2) create a legally enforceable right for 
any person against a State, local educational 
agency, or school based on a standard or as- 
sessment certified by the Council or the cri- 
teria developed by the Council for such cer- 
tification. 

SEC, 214. ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Not later than 1 year after the date the 
Council concludes its first meeting, and each 
year thereafter, the Council shall prepare 
and submit a report regarding its work to 
the President, the Secretary, the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, the Governor of 
each State, and the Goals Panel. 

SEC. 215. POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council shall, for the 
purpose of carrying out its responsibilities, 
conduct such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, and 
receive such evidence, as the Council consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2) LOCATION.—In carrying out this part, 
the Council shall conduct public hearings in 
different geographic areas of the United 
States, both urban and rural, to receive the 
reports, views, and analyses of a broad spec- 
trum of experts and the public on the estab- 
lishment of voluntary national content 
standards, voluntary national student per- 
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formance standards, voluntary national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Council may secure 
directly from any department or agency of 
the Federal Government information nec- 
essary to enable the Council to carry out 
this part. Upon request of the Chairperson of 
the Council, the head of such department or 
agency shall furnish such information to the 
Council to the extent permitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Council may 
use the United States mail in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

(d) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council 
may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real or personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States, or of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
with the consent of such department, agen- 
cy, instrumentality, State or subdivision, re- 
spectively. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide to the Council, on a reimbursable basis, 
such administrative support services as the 
Council may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary, to the extent appropriate and 
on a reimbursable basis, shall enter into con- 
tracts and other arrangements that are re- 
quested by the Council to help the Council 
compile and analyze data or carry out other 
functions necessary to the performance of 
the Council's responsibilities. 

SEC. 216. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet on 
a regular basis, as necessary, at the call of 
the Chairperson of the Council or a majority 
of its members. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(с) VoTING.—The Council shall take all ac- 
tion of the Council by a majority vote of the 
total membership of the Council, ensuring 
the right of the minority to issue written 
views. No individual may vote or exercise 
any of the powers of a member by proxy. 

(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.—'The Council shall en- 
sure public access to its proceedings (other 
than proceedings, or portions of proceedings, 
relating to internal personnel and manage- 
ment matters) and shall make available to 
the public, at reasonable cost, transcripts of 
such proceedings. 

SEC. 217. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Council, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
appointment and compensation of officers or 
employees of the United States, shall ap- 
point a Director to be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of basic pay payable for level 
V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees 
to serve as staff to the Council without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
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the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve 
as staff of the Council consistent with title 5, 
United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Coun- 
cil may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—U pon the 
request of the Council, the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment may detail any of the personnel of such 
department or agency to the Council to as- 
sist the Council in carrying out its duties 
under this part. 

SEC. 218. OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS. 


(a) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award more than one grant, on à 
competitive basis, to consortia of individuals 
and organizations to enable such consortia 
to develop voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards, and a listing of model 
programs for use, on a voluntary basis, by 
States in— 

(A) assessing the capacity and performance 
of individual schools; and 

(B) developing appropriate actions to be 
taken in the event that the schools fail to 
achieve such standards. 

(2) COMPOSITION ОҒ CONSORTIUM.—To the 
extent possible, each consortium described 
in paragraph (1) shall include the participa- 
tion of— 

(A) Governors (other than Governors serv- 
ing on the Goals Panel); 

(B) chief State school officers; 

(C) teachers, especially teachers involved 
in the development of content standards, and 
related services personnel; 

(D) principals; 

(E) superintendents; 

(F) State and local school board members; 

(G) curriculum and school reform experts; 

(H) parents; 

(I) State legislators; 

(J) representatives of businesses; 

(K) representatives of higher education; 

(L) representatives of regional accrediting 
associations; 

(M) representatives of advocacy groups; 
and 

(N) secondary school students. 

(b) APPLICATIONS.—Each consortium that 
desires to receive a grant under this sub- 
section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information and assurances 
as the Secretary may require. 

(c) AWARD CONSIDERATION.—In establishing 
priorities and selection criteria for awarding 
more than one grant under this section, the 
Secretary shall give serious consideration to 
the recommendations made by the Council 
pursuant to section 213(c)(5)(A). 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 
SEC. 221. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this part to promote 
achievement of the National Education 
Goals and— 

(1) to provide leadership at the Federal 
level, through the Department of Education, 
by developing a national vision and strat- 
egy— 

(A) to infuse technology and technology 
planning into all educational programs and 
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training functions carried out within school 
systems at the State and local level; 

(B) to coordinate educational technology 
activities among the related Federal and 
State departments or agencies, industry 
leaders, and interested educational and pa- 
rental organizations; 

(C) to establish working guidelines to en- 
sure maximum interoperability nationwide 
and ease of access for the emerging tech- 
nologies so that no school system will be ex- 
cluded from the technological revolution; 
and 

(D) to ensure that Federal technology-re- 
lated policies and programs facilitate the use 
of technology in education; 

(2) to promote awareness of the potential 
of technology for improving teaching and 
learning; 

(3) to support State and local efforts to in- 
crease the effective use of technology for 
education; 

(4) to demonstrate ways in which tech- 
nology can be used to improve teaching and 
learning, and to help ensure that all students 
have an equal opportunity to meet challeng- 
ing State education standards; 

(5) to ensure the availability and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge (drawn from research 
and experience) that can form the basis for 
sound State and local decisions about invest- 
ment in, and effective uses of, educational 
technology: 

(6 to promote high-quality professional 
development opportunities for teachers and 
administrators regarding the integration of 
technology into instruction and administra- 
tion; 

(7) to promote the effective uses of tech- 
nology in existing Federal education pro- 
grams, such as chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and vocational education programs; and 

(8) to monitor, and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding, advancements in technology 
to encourage the development of effective 
educational uses of technology. 

SEC. 222. FEDERAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to provide Fed- 
eral leadership that promotes higher student 
achievement through the use of technology 
in education and to achieve the purposes of 
this part, the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, the National Science Foundation, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Energy, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and other appropriate 
Federal departments or agencies, may carry 
out activities designed to achieve the pur- 
poses of this part. 

(2) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—For the purpose 
of carrying out coordinated or joint activi- 
ties to achieve the purposes of this part, the 
Secretary may accept funds from, and trans- 
fer funds to, other Federal departments or 
agencies. 

(b) NATIONAL LONG-RANGE "TECHNOLOGY 
PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and publish within 12 months of the 
date of enactment of this Act, and update 
when the Secretary determines appropriate, 
& national long-range plan that supports the 
overall national technology policy and car- 
ries out the purposes of this part. 

(2 PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall— 

(A) develop the national long-range plan in 
consultation with other Federal departments 
or agencies, State and local education prac- 
titioners and policymakers, experts in tech- 
nology and the educational applications of 
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technology, representatives of a distance 
learning consortia, representatives of tele- 
communications partnerships receiving as- 
sistance under the Star Schools Program As- 
sistance Act, and providers of technology 
services and products; 

(B) transmit such plan to the President 
and to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress; and 

(C) publish such plan in a form that is 
readily accessible to the public. 

(3) CONTENTS OF THE PLAN.—The national 
long-range plan shall describe the Sec- 
retary's activities to promote the purposes 
of this part, including— 

(A) how the Secretary will encourage the 
effective use of technology to provide all stu- 
dents the opportunity to achieve challenging 
State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards, espe- 
cially through programs administered by the 
Department of Education; 

(B) joint activities in support of the overall 
national technology policy with other Fed- 
eral departments or agencies, such as the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the National Science Foundation, and 
the Departments of Commerce, Energy. 
Health and Human Services, and Labor— 

(i) to promote the use of technology in edu- 
cation, and training and lifelong learning, 
including plans for the educational uses of à 
national information infrastructure; and 

(ii) to ensure that the policies and pro- 
grams of such departments or agencies fa- 
cilitate the use of technology for educational 
purposes, to the extent feasible; 

(C) how the Secretary will work with edu- 
cators, State and local educational agencies, 
and appropriate representatives of the pri- 
vate sector to facilitate the effective use of 
technology in education; 

(D) how the Secretary will promote— 

(i) higher achievement of all students 
through the integration of technology into 
the curriculum; 

(i1) increased access to the benefits of tech- 
nology for teaching and learning for schools 
with a high concentration of children from 
low-income families; 

(iii) the use of technology to assist in the 
implementation of State systemic reform 
strategies; 

(iv) the application of technological ad- 
vances to use in education; and 

(v) increased opportunities for the profes- 
sional development of teachers in the use of 
new technologies; 

(E) how the Secretary will determine, in 
consultation with appropriate individuals, 
organizations, industries, and agencies, the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
guidelines to facilitate an easy exchange of 
data and effective use of technology in edu- 
cation; 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
comes of the evaluation undertaken pursu- 
ant to section 908 of the Star Schools Pro- 
gram Assistance Act to promote the pur- 
poses of this part; and 

(G) the Secretary's long-range measurable 
goals and objectives relating to the purposes 
of this part. 


(с) ASSISTANCE.—' The Secretary shall pro- 
vide assistance to the States to enable such 
States to plan effectively for the use of tech- 
nology in all schools throughout the State in 
accordance with the purpose and require- 
ments of section 316. 
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SEC. 223. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ТЕСН- 
NOLOGY. 


(а) AMENDMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ORGANIZATION ACT.—Title II of 
the Department of Education Organization 
Act (20 U.S.C. 3411 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

"SEC. 216. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Education an Office of Educational 
Technology. to be administered by the Direc- 
tor of Educational Technology. The Director 
of Educational Technology shall report di- 
rectly to the Secretary and shall perform 
such additional functions as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Such Office shall be estab- 
lished in accordance with section 405A of the 
General Education Provisions Act.“ 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS ACT.—Part А of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221с et seq.) 
is amended by inserting after section 405 the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 405A. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish an Office of Educational Tech- 
nology (hereafter in this section referred to 
as the Office“). 

*(b) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE. -The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Educational Technology 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
'Director'), through the Office, shall— 

“(1) in support of the overall national tech- 
nology policy and in consultation with other 
Federal departments or agencies which the 
Director determines appropriate, provide 
leadership to the Nation in the use of tech- 
nology to promote achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals and to increase op- 
portunities for all students to achieve chal- 
lenging State content and challenging State 
student performance standards; 

2) review all programs and training func- 
tions administered by the Department and 
recommend policies in order to promote in- 
creased use of technology and technology 
planning throughout all such programs and 
functions; 

*(3) review all relevant programs sup- 
ported by the Department to ensure that 
such programs are coordinated with and sup- 
port the national long-range technology plan 
developed pursuant to this Act; and 

(4) perform such additional functions as 
the Secretary may require. 

“(с) PERSONNEL.—The Director is author- 
ized to select, appoint, and employ such offi- 
cers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Office, subject 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code (governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service), and the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title (relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

“(4) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Sec- 
retary may obtain the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code.“ 

(c) COMPENSATION OF THE DIRECTOR.—Sec- 
tion 5315 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

"Director of the Office of Educational 
Technology.“ 

SEC, 224. USES OF FUNDS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall use 
funds appropriated pursuant to the authority 
of section 231(4) for activities designed to 
carry out the purpose of this part, includ- 
ing— 

(1) providing assistance to technical assist- 
ance providers to enable such providers to 
improve substantially the services such pro- 
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viders offer to educators regarding the edu- 
cational uses of technology, including pro- 
fessional development; 

(2) consulting with representatives of in- 
dustry, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, and appropriate experts in 
technology and the educational applications 
of technology, in carrying out the activities 
assisted under this part; 

(3) research on, and the development of, 
guidelines to facilitate maximum interoper- 
ability, efficiency and easy exchange of data 
for effective use of technology in education; 

(4) research оп, and the development of, 
educational applications of the most ad- 
vanced and newly emerging technologies; 

(5) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of applications of existing tech- 
nology in preschool education, elementary 
and secondary education, training and life- 
long learning, and professional development 
of educational personnel; 

(6) the development and evaluation of soft- 
ware and other products, including multi- 
media television programming, that incor- 
porate advances in technology and help 
achieve the National Education Goals, chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance stand- 
ards; 

(7) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of model strategies for preparing 
teachers and other personnel to use tech- 
nology effectively to improve teaching and 
learning; 

(8) the development of model programs 
that demonstrate the educational effective- 
ness of technology in urban and rural areas 
and economically distressed communities; 

(9) research on, and the evaluation of, the 
effectiveness and benefits of technology in 
education giving priority to research on, and 
evaluation of, such effectiveness and benefits 
in elementary and secondary schools; 

(10) a biannual assessment of, and report to 
the public regarding, the uses of technology 
in elementary and secondary education 
throughout the United States upon which 
private businesses and Federal, State and 
local governments may rely for decision- 
making about the need for, and provision of, 
appropriate technologies in schools, which 
assessment and report shall use, to the ex- 
tent possible, existing information and re- 
sources; 

(11) conferences on, and dissemination of 
information regarding, the uses of tech- 
nology in education; 

(12) the development of model strategies to 
promote gender equity in the use of tech- 
nology: 

(13) encouraging collaboration between the 
Department of Education and other Federal 
agencies in the development, implementa- 
tion, evaluation and funding of applications 
of technology for education, as appropriate; 
and 

(14) such other activities as the Secretary 
determines will meet the purposes of this 


part. 

(b) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out the activities described in subsection (a) 
directly or by grant or contract. 

(2) GRANTS AND CONTRACTS.—Each grant or 
contract under this part shall be awarded— 

(A) on a competitive basis; and 

(B) pursuant to a peer review process. 

SEC. 225. NON-FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
and (c), the Secretary may require any recip- 
ient of a grant or contract under this part to 
share in the cost of the activities assisted 
under such grant or contract, which non- 
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Federal share shall be announced through a 
notice in the Federal Register and may be in 
the form of cash or in-kind contributions, 
fairly valued. 

(b) INCREASE.—The Secretary may increase 
the non-Federal share that is required of a 
recipient of a grant or contract under this 
part after the first year such recipient re- 
ceives funds under such grant or contract. 

(с) MAXIMUM.—The non-Federal share re- 
quired under this section shall not exceed 50 
percent of the cost of the activities assisted 
pursuant to a grant or contract under this 
part. 

SEC. 226. OFFICE OF TRAINING TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 


(a) TRANSFER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Office of Training 
Technology 'Transfer as established under 
section 6103 of the Training Technology 
Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093) is trans- 
ferred to the Office of Educational Tech- 
nology. 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The first sen- 
tence of section 6103(a) of the Training Tech- 
nology Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093(a)) 
is amended by striking “Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement” and in- 
serting Office of Educational Technology". 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The Training Technology Transfer Act of 
1988 (20 U.S.C. 5091 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“SEC. 6108. 5 OF APPROPRIA- 


"There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out this 
chapter.“ 

PART D—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 231. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, to carry out part A. 

(b) NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND 
IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1994, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to 
carry out part B. 

(c) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 
year 1995, to carry out section 219. 

(d) LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL ТЕСН- 
NOLOGY.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1998, to carry 
out part C. 

TITLE III-STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 301. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) all students can learn to high standards 
and must realize their potential if the United 
States is to prosper; 

(2) the reforms in education from 1977 
through 1992 have achieved some good re- 
sults, but such reform efforts often have 
been limited to a few schools or to a single 
part of the educational system; 

(3) leadership must come from teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, principals, and par- 
ents in individual schools, and from policy- 
makers at the local, State, tribal, and na- 
tional levels, in order for lasting improve- 
ments in student performance to occur; 
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(4) simultaneous top-down and bottom-up 
education reform is necessary to spur cre- 
ative and innovative approaches by individ- 
ual schools to help all students achieve 
internationally competitive standards; 

(5) strategies must be developed by com- 
munities and States to support the revital- 
ization of all local public schools by fun- 
damentally changing the entire system of 
public education through comprehensive, co- 
herent, and coordinated improvement; 

(6) parents, teachers and other local edu- 
cators, and business, community, and tribal 
leaders, must be involved in developing sys- 
tem-wide improvement strategies that re- 
flect the needs of their individual commu- 
nities; 

(7) all students are entitled to teaching 
practices that are in accordance with accept- 
ed standards of professional practice and 
that hold the greatest promise of improving 
student performance; 

(8) all students are entitled to participate 
in a broad and challenging curriculum and to 
have access to resources sufficient to address 
other education needs; 

(9) State and local education improvement 
efforts must incorporate strategies for pro- 
viding students and families with coordi- 
nated access to appropriate social services, 
health care, nutrition, early childhood edu- 
cation, and child care to remove preventable 
barriers to learning and enhance school read- 
iness for all students; 

(10) States and local educational agencies, 
working together, must immediately set 
about developing and implementing such 
system-wide improvement strategies if our 
Nation is to educate all children to meet 
their full potential and achieve the National 
Education Goals described in title I; 

(11) State and local systemic improvement 
strategies must provide all students with ef- 
fective mechanisms and appropriate paths to 
the work force as well as to higher edu- 
cation; 

(12) businesses should be encouraged— 

(A) to enter into partnerships with schools; 

(B) to provide information and guidance to 
schools based on the needs of area businesses 
for properly educated graduates in general 
and on the need for particular workplace 
skills that the schools may provide; 

(C) to provide necessary education and 
training materials and support; and 

(D) to continue the lifelong learning proc- 
ess throughout the employment years of an 
individual; 

(13) the appropriate and innovative use of 
technology, including distance learning, can 
be very effective in helping to provide all 
students with the opportunity to learn and 
meet high standards; 

(14) Federal funds should be targeted to 
support State and local initiatives, and to le- 
verage State and local resources for design- 
ing and implementing system-wide edu- 
cation improvement plans; and 

(15) quality education management serv- 
ices are being utilized by local educational 
agencies and schools through contractual 
agreements between local educational agen- 
cies or schools and such businesses. 


SEC. 302. PURPOSE. 


It is the purpose of this title to— 

(1) improve the quality of education for all 
students by supporting a long-term, broad- 
based effort to provide coherent and coordi- 
nated improvements in the system of edu- 
cation throughout our Nation at the State 
and local levels; 

(2) provide new authorities and funding for 
our Nation's school systems; 
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(3) not replace or reduce funding for exist- 
ing Federal education programs; and 

(4) ensure that no State or local edu- 
cational agency will reduce its funding for 
education or for education reform on ac- 
count of receiving any funds under this title. 
БЕС. 303. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1998, to carry out this 
title. 

SEC. 304. ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS.—From funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
section 303 in each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary— 

(1) shall reserve a total of 1 percent to pro- 
vide assistance, in amounts determined by 
the Secretary— 

(A) to the outlying areas; 

(B) to the Secretary of the Interior to ben- 
efit Indian students in schools operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(C) to the Alaska Federation of Natives in 
cooperation with the Alaska Native Edu- 
cation Council to benefit Alaska Native stu- 
dents; and 

(2) may reserve a total of not more than 4 
percent for— 

(A) national leadership activities under 
subsections (а), (b) and (4) of section 313; and 

(B) the costs of peer review of State im- 
provement plans and applications under this 
title. 

(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the amount 
appropriated under section 303 and not re- 
served under subsection (a) in each fiscal 
year the Secretary shall make allotments to 
State educational agencies as follows: 

(1) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amounts each State would have received 
under chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for the 
preceding fiscal year if funds under such 
chapter in such preceding fiscal year were 
not reserved for the outlying areas. 

(2) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amounts each State would have received 
under part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the preceding fiscal year if funds 
under such chapter in such preceding fiscal 
year were not reserved for the outlying 
areas. 

(с) REALLOTMENTS,—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any amount of a State edu- 
cational agency’s allotment for any fiscal 
year under subsection (b) will not be needed 
for such fiscal year by the State, the Sec- 
retary shall reallot such amount to other 
State educational agencies that need addi- 
tional funds, in such manner as the Sec- 
retary determines is appropriate. 

(d) MAINTENANCE ОҒ EFFORT.—Each recipi- 
ent of funds under this title, in utilizing the 
proceeds of an allotment received under this 
title, shall maintain the expenditures of such 
recipient for the activities assisted under 
this title at a level equal to not less than the 
level of such expenditures maintained by 
such recipient for the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which such allotment is 
received, except that provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply in any fiscal year in 
which the amount appropriated to carry out 
this title is less than the amount appro- 
priated to carry out this title in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

(e) SUPPLEMENT NOT SUPPLANT.—Each re- 
cipient of funds under this title, may use the 
proceeds of an allotment received under this 
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title only so as to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available from non-Federal 
sources for the activities assisted under this 
title. 

SEC. 305. STATE APPLICATIONS, 

(a) APPLICATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency that desires to receive an allotment 
under this title shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may determine. 

(2) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.—In addition 
to the information described in subsections 
(b) and (c), each such application shall in- 
clude— 

(A) an assurance that the State edu- 
cational agency will cooperate with the Sec- 
retary in carrying out the Secretary's re- 
sponsibilities under section 313, and will 
comply with reasonable requests of the Sec- 
retary for data related to the State's 
progress in developing and implementing its 
State improvement plan under this title; 

(B) an assurance that State law provides 
adequate authority to carry out each compo- 
nent of the State’s improvement plan devel- 
oped, or to be developed, under section 306, 
or that such authority will be sought; and 

(C) such other assurances and information 
as the Secretary may require. 

(b) FIRST YEAR.—A State educational agen- 
cy's application for the first year of assist- 
ance under this title shall— 

(1) describe the process by which the State 
educational agency will develop a school im- 
provement plan that meets the requirements 
of section 306; and 

(2) describe how the State educational 
agency will use funds received under this 
title for such year, including how such agen- 
cy will make subgrants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 309(a), 
and how such agency will use funds received 
under this title for education preservice pro- 
grams and professional development activi- 
ties in accordance with section 309(b). 

(с) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—A State edu- 
cational agency's application for the second 
year of assistance under this title shall— 

(1) cover the second through fifth years of 
the State's participation; 

(2) include a copy of the State's improve- 
ment plan that meets the requirements of 
section 306, or if the State improvement plan 
is not complete, а statement of the steps the 
State will take to complete the plan and a 
schedule for doing so; and 

(3) include an explanation of how the State 
educational agency will use funds received 
under this title, including how such agency 
will make subgrants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 309(a), 
and how such agency will use such funds re- 
ceived under this title for education 
preservice programs and professional devel- 
opment activities in accordance with section 
309(b). 

SEC. 306. STATE IMPROVEMENT PLANS. 

(a) BASIC SCOPE OF PLAN.—Any State edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive an al- 
lotment under this title after its first year of 
participation shall develop and implement a 
State improvement plan for the improve- 
ment of elementary and secondary education 
in the State. 

(b) PLAN DEVELOPMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A State improvement plan 
under this title shall be developed by a 
broad-based State panel in cooperation with 
the State educational agency and the Gov- 
ernor. The panel shall include— 

(A) the Governor and the chief State 
school officer, or their designees; 
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(B) the chairperson of the State board of 
education and the chairpersons of the appro- 
priate authorizing committees of the State 
legislature, or their designees; 

(C) school teachers, related services per- 
sonnel, principals, and administrators who 
have successfully improved student perform- 
ance; and 

(D) representatives of teachers' organiza- 
tions, organizations serving young children, 
parents, secondary school students, business 
and labor leaders, community-based organi- 
zations of demonstrated effectiveness, insti- 
tutions of higher education, private, non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools, 
local boards of education, State and local of- 
ficials, tribal agencies, as appropriate, and 
others. 

(2) APPOINTMENT.—The Governor and the 
chief State school officer shall each appoint 
half the members of the panel and shall 
jointly select the Chairperson of the panel 
and the representative of a private, nonprofit 
elementary and secondary school described 
in paragraph (1)(D). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—The membership of 
the panel shall be geographically representa- 
tive of the State and reflect the diversity of 
the population of the State with regard to 
race, ethnicity, gender and disability charac- 
teristics. 

(4) CONSULTATION.—The panel shall consult 
the Governor, the chief State school officer, 
the State board of education, and relevant 
committees of the State legislature in devel- 
oping the State improvement plan. 

(5) OUTREACH.— The panel shall be respon- 
sible for conducting a statewide, grassroots 
outreach process, including conducting pub- 
lic hearings, to involve educators, related 
services personnel, parents, local officials, 
tribal government officials, as appropriate, 
individuals representing private nonprofit el- 
ementary and secondary schools, community 
and business leaders, citizens, children's ad- 
vocates, secondary school students, and oth- 
ers with a stake in the success of students 
and their education system, and who are rep- 
resentative of the diversity of the State and 
the State's student population, including 
students of limited-English proficiency, 
American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native 
Hawaiian students, and students with dis- 
abilities, in the development of the State im- 
provement plan and in a continuing dialogue 
regarding the need for and nature of chal- 
lenging standards for students and local and 
State responsibilities for helping all stu- 
dents achieve such standards in order to as- 
sure that the development and implementa- 
tion of the State improvement plan reflects 
local needs and experiences and does not re- 
sult in a significant increase in paperwork 
for teachers. 

(6) PROCEDURE AND APPROVAL.—The panel 
shall develop a State improvement plan, pro- 
vide opportunity for public comment, and 
submit such plan to the State educational 
agency for approval. 

(7 SUBMISSION.—The State educational 
agency shall submit the original State im- 
provement plan developed by the panel and 
the State improvement plan modified by 
such agency, together with an explanation of 
any changes made by such agency to the 
plan developed by the panel, to the Secretary 
for approval. 

(8) MATTERS NOT UNDER THE JURISDICTION 
OF THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—If any 
portion of a State improvement plan ad- 
dresses matters that, under State or other 
applicable law, are not under the authority 
of the State educational agency, the State 
educational agency shall obtain the approval 
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of. or changes to, such portion, with an ex- 
planation thereof, from the Governor or 
other official responsible for that portion be- 
fore submitting such plan to the Secretary. 

(9) MONITORING; REVISIONS; REPORTING.— 
After approval of the State improvement 
plan by the Secretary, the panel shall be in- 
formed of progress on such plan by the State 
educational agency, and such agency, in 
close consultation with teachers, principals, 
administrators, advocates and parents in 
local educational agencies and schools re- 
ceiving funds under this title, shall monitor 
the implementation and operation of such 
plan. The panel shall review such plan, and 
based on the progress described in the pre- 
ceding sentence, determine if revisions to 
such plan are appropriate and necessary. The 
panel shall periodically report such deter- 
mination to the public. 

(c) TEACHING, LEARNING, STANDARDS, AND 
ASSESSMENTS.—Each State improvement 
plan shall establish strategies for meeting 
the National Education Goals described in 
title I by improving teaching and learning 
and students’ mastery of basic and advanced 
skills to achieve a higher level of learning 
and academic accomplishment in English, 
math, science, United States history, geog- 
raphy, foreign languages and the arts, civics, 
government, economics, physics, and other 
соге curricula, and such strategies shall in- 
volve broad-based and ongoing classroom 
teacher input, such as— 

(1) a process for developing or adopting 
challenging State content standards and 
challenging State student performance 
standards for all students; 

(2) a process for providing assistance and 
support to local educational agencies and 
schools to strengthen the capacity and re- 
sponsibility of such agencies and schools to 
provide all of their students the opportunity 
to meet challenging State content standards 
and challenging State student performance 
standards; 

(3) a process for developing or recommend- 
ing instructional materials and technology 
to support and assist local educational agen- 
cies and schools to provide all of their stu- 
dents the opportunity to meet the challeng- 
ing State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards; 

(4) a process for developing and implement- 
ing a valid, fair, nondiscriminatory, and reli- 
able assessment or system of assessments— 

(A) which assessment or system shall— 

(i) be aligned with such State’s content 
standards; 

(ii) involve multiple measures of student 
performance; 

(iii) provide for— 

(I) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or 
system; and 

(П) the adaptations and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation; 

(iv) be consistent with relevant, nationally 
recognized professional and technical stand- 
ards for such assessment or system; 

(v) be capable of providing coherent infor- 
mation about student attainments relative 
to the State content standards; and 

(vi) support effective curriculum and in- 
struction; and . 

(В) which process shall provide for mon- 
itoring the implementation of such assess- 
ment, system or set and the impact of such 
assessment, system or set on improved in- 
struction for all students; and 

(5) a process for improving the State's sys- 
tem of teacher and school administrator 
preparation and licensure, and of continuing 
professional development programs, includ- 
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ing the use of technology at both the State 
and local levels, so that all teachers, related 
services personnel, and administrators de- 
velop the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise needed to prepare all students to 
meet the challenging standards described in 
paragraph (1). 

(d) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STRATEGIES.— 
Each State improvement plan shall establish 
strategies for providing all students with an 
opportunity to learn. 

(е) ACCOUNTABILITY AND MANAGEMENT.— 
Each State plan shall establish strategies for 
improved accountability and management of 
the education system of the State. 

(0) PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND 
INVOLVEMENT.—Each State improvement 
plan shall describe comprehensive strategies 
to involve communities, including commu- 
nity representatives such as parents, busi- 
nesses, institutions of higher education, li- 
braries, cultural institutions, employment 
and training agencies, health and human 
service agencies, intergenerational 
mentoring programs, and other public and 
private nonprofit agencies that provide non- 
sectarian social services, health care, child 
care, early childhood education, and nutri- 
tion to students, in helping all students meet 
the challenging State standards. 

(g) MAKING THE IMPROVEMENTS SYSTEM- 
WIDE.—In order to help provide all students 
throughout the State the opportunity to 
meet challenging State content standards 
and challenging State student performance 
standards, each State improvement plan 
shall describe the various strategies for en- 
suring that all local educational agencies 
and schools within the State are involved in 
developing and implementing needed im- 
provements within a specified period of time. 

(h) PROMOTING BOTTOM-UP REFORM.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include strate- 
gies for ensuring that comprehensive, sys- 
temic reform is promoted from the bottom 
up in communities, local educational agen- 
cies, and schools, and is guided by coordina- 
tion and facilitation from State leaders. 

(i) BENCHMARKS AND  TIMELINES.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include spe- 
cific benchmarks of improved student per- 
formance and of progress in implementing 
such plan, and timelines against which the 
progress of the State in carrying out such 
plan, including the elements described in 
subsections (c) through (h), can be measured. 

(j) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Secretary shall 
review, within a reasonable period of time, 
each State improvement plan prepared under 
this section, and each application submitted 
under section 305, through a peer review 
process involving the assistance and advice 
of State and local education policymakers, 
educators, classroom teachers, related serv- 
ices personnel, experts on educational inno- 
vation and improvement, parents, advocates, 
and other appropriate individuals. Such peer 
review process shall be representative of the 
diversity of the United States with regard to 
geography, race, ethnicity, gender and dis- 
ability characteristics. Such peer review 
process shall include at least 1 site visit to 
each State. 

(B) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), in the first year that a State 
educational agency submits an application 
for assistance under this title the Secretary 
shall not be required to— 

(i) review such application through a peer 
review process; and 

(ii) conduct a site visit. 

(2) APPROVAL OF PLAN.—The Secretary 
shall approve a State improvement plan if— 
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(A) such plan is submitted to the Secretary 
not later than 2 years after the date the 
State educational agency receives its first 
allotment under section 304(b); and 

(B) the Secretary determines, after consid- 
ering the peer reviewers’ comments, that 
such plan— 

(i) reflects a widespread commitment with- 
in the State; and 

(ii) holds reasonable promise of helping all 
students. 

(3) DISAPPROVAL.—The Secretary shall not 
disapprove a State's plan, or any State appli- 
cation submitted under section 305, before of- 
fering the State— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such plan or 
application; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(K) AMENDMENTS TO PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency shall periodically review its State 
improvement plan and revise such plan, аз 
appropriate, in accordance with the process 
described in subsection (b). 

(2) REVIEW.—The Secretary shall review 
any major amendment to a State improve- 
ment plan and shall not disapprove any such 
amendment before offering a State edu- 
cational agency— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such amend- 
ment; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(1) PREEXISTING STATE PLANS AND PAN- 
ELS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If a State has developed a 
comprehensive and systemic State improve- 
ment plan to help all students meet chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance stand- 
ards, or any component of such plan, that 
meets the intent and purposes of section 302, 
the Secretary shall approve such plan or 
component notwithstanding that such plan 
was not developed in accordance with sub- 
section (b), if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that such ap- 
proval would further the purposes of State 
systemic education improvement; and 

(B) such plan ensures broad-based input 
from various education, political, commu- 
nity, and other appropriate representatives. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—(A) If, before the date of 
enactment of this Act, a State has made sub- 
stantíal progress in developing a plan that 
meets the intent and purposes of section 302, 
but was developed by а panel that does not 
meet the requirements of paragraphs (1) 
through (3) of subsection (b), the Secretary 
shall, at the request of the Governor and the 
State educational agency, treat such panel 
as meeting such requirements for all pur- 
poses of this title if the Secretary deter- 
mines that there has been substantial public 
and educator involvement in the develop- 
ment of such plan. 

(B) If a State has not developed a State im- 
provement plan but has an existing panel 
which such State would like to use for the 
purpose of developing such plan, then the 
Secretary shall, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor and the State educational agency, 
treat such panel as meeting the require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) through (3) of sub- 
section (b) for all purposes of this title if— 

(i) the Secretary determines that such ex- 
isting panel is serving а similar such pur- 
pose; and 

(ii) the composition of such existing panel 
would ensure broad-based input from various 
education, political, community, and other 
appropriate representatives. 

SEC. 307. SECRETARY'S REVIEW OF APPLICA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—The Secretary shall ap- 

prove the State educational agency's initial 
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year application under section 305(b) if the 
Secretary determines that— 

(1) such application meets the require- 
ments of this title; and 

(2) there is а substantial likelihood that 
the State will be able to develop and imple- 
ment an education improvement plan that 
complies with section 306. 

(b) SECOND THROUGH FIFTH YEARS.—The 
Secretary shall approve the State edu- 
cational agency's renewal application under 
section 305(с)(1) in the second through fifth 
years of participation only if— 

(1X A) the Secretary has approved the State 
improvement plan under section 306(j); or 

(B) the Secretary determines that the 
State has made substantial progress in de- 
veloping its State improvement plan and 
will implement such plan not later than the 
end of the second year of participation; and 

(2) the application meets the other require- 
ments of this title. 

(c) PAYMENTS.—For any fiscal year for 
which a State has an approved application 
under this títle, the Secretary shall provide 
an allotment to the State educational agen- 
cy in the amount determined under section 
304(b). 

SEC. 308. STATE USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—In the first year for which 
а State educational agency receives an allot- 
ment under this title, such agency— 

(1) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $200,000,000, shall use 
at least 75 percent of such allotted funds to 
award subgrants— 

(A) to local educational agencies for the 
development or implementation of local im- 
provement plans in accordance with section 
309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related serv- 
ices personnel preservice programs and for 
professional development activities consist- 
ent with the State improvement plan and in 
accordance with section 309(b); 

(2) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $100,000,000, but less 
than $200,000,000, shall use at least 50 percent 
of such allotted funds to award subgrants de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1); 

(3) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
less than $100,000,000, may use such allotted 
funds to award subgrants described in sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1); and 

(4) shall use any such allotted funds not 
used in accordance with paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) to develop, revise, expand, or imple- 
ment a State improvement plan described in 
section 306. 

(b) SUCCEEDING YEARS.—Each State edu- 
cational agency that receives an allotment 
under this title for any year after the first 
year of participation shall— 

(1) use at least 85 percent of such allotment 
funds in each such year to make subgrants— 

(A) for the implementation of the State 
improvement plan and of local improvement 
plans in accordance with section 309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related serv- 
ices personnel preservice programs and for 
professional development activities that are 
consistent with the State improvement plan 
in accordance with section 309(b); and 

(2) shall use the remainder of such allotted 
funds for State activities designed to imple- 
ment the State improvement plan, such as— 

(A) supporting the development or adop- 
tion of challenging State content standards, 
challenging State student performance 
standards, comprehensive State opportunity- 
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to-learn standards, and assessment tools 
linked to the standards, including activities 
assisted— 

(i) through consortia of States; or 

(ii) with the assistance of the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council established under part B of title II; 

(B) supporting the implementation of high- 
performance management and organiza- 
tional strategies, such as site-based manage- 
ment, shared decisionmaking, or quality 
management principles, to promote effective 
implementation of such plan; 

(C) supporting the development and imple- 
mentation, at the local educational agency 
and school building level, of improved 
human resource development systems for re- 
cruiting, selecting, mentoring, supporting, 
evaluating and rewarding educators; 

(D) providing special attention to the 
needs of minority, disabled, and female stu- 
dents, including instructional programs and 
activities that encourage such students in el- 
ementary and secondary schools to aspire to 
enter and complete postsecondary education 
or training; 

(E) supporting innovative and proven 
methods of enhancing a teacher's ability to 
identify student learning needs, and moti- 
vating students to develop higher order 
thinking skills, discipline, and creative reso- 
lution methods, including significantly re- 
ducing class size and promoting instruction 
in chess; 

(F) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of performance-based ac- 
countability and incentive systems for 
schools; 

(G) outreach to and training for parents, 
tribal officials, organizations serving young 
children, classroom teachers, related serv- 
ices personnel, and other educators, and the 
public, related to education improvement; 

(H) providing technical assistance and 
other services to increase the capacity of 
local educational agencies and schools to de- 
velop and implement systemic local im- 
provement plans, implement new assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
the State improvement plan developed in ac- 
cordance with section 306, and develop cur- 
ricula consistent with the challenging State 
content standards and challenging State stu- 
dent performance standards; 

(I) promoting mechanisms for increasing 
public school choice, including information 
and referral programs which provide parents 
information on available choices and other 
initiatives to promote the establishment of 
innovative new public schools, including 
magnet schools and charter schools; 

(J) supporting activities relating to the 
planning of, start-up costs associated with, 
and evaluation of, projects under which local 
educational agencies or schools contract 
with private management organizations to 
reform a school; 

(K) supporting 
mentoring programs; and 

(L) collecting and analyzing data; and 

(M) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of school-based pro- 
grams that restore discipline and reduce vio- 
lence in schools and communities, such as 
community mobilization programs. 

(с) LIMIT ON ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs.—A 
State educational agency that receives an 
allotment under this title in any fiscal year 
shall use not more than 4 percent of such al- 
lotment in such year, or $100,000, whichever 
is greater, for administrative expenses, 
which administrative expenses shall not in- 
clude the expenses related to the activities 
of the panel established under section 
306(b)(1). 


intergenerational 
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(d) SPECIAL RULE.—Any new public school 
established under this title— 

(1) shall be nonsectarian; 

(2) shall not be affiliated with a nonpublic 
sectarian school or religious institution; and 

(3) shall operate under the authority of a 
State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency. 

SEC. 309. SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL REFORM AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) SUBGRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency, through a competitive proc- 
ess, shall make subgrants to local edu- 
cational agencies to carry out the authorized 
activities described in paragraph (4). 

(B) Each subgrant described in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be for a project of sufficient 
duration and of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to carry out the purpose of this title 
effectively. 

(2) APPLICATION REQUIRED,—Each local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive a 
subgrant under this subsection shall submit 
an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

(A) is developed by a broad-based panel, ap- 
pointed by the local educational agency, 
that is representative of the diversity of the 
students and community to be served with 
regard to race, language, ethnicity, gender, 
disability and socioeconomic characteristics, 
and includes teachers, related services per- 
sonnel, secondary school students, parents, 
school administrators, business representa- 
tives, early childhood educators, representa- 
tives of community-based organizations, and 
others, as appropriate, and is approved by 
the local educational agency, including any 
modifications the local educational agency 
deems appropriate; 

(B) includes, in the application submitted 
for the second year of participation, a com- 
prehensive local improvement plan for 
school district-wide education improvement, 
directed at enabling all students to meet 
high academic standards, including specific 
goals and benchmarks, and includes a strat- 
egy for— 

(1) ensuring that all students have a fair 
opportunity to learn; 

(ii) improving teaching and learning; 

(iii) improving governance and manage- 
ment; 

(iv) generating and maintaining parental 
and community involvement; and 

(v) expanding improvements throughout 
the local educational agency; 

(C) describes how the local educational 
agency will encourage and assist schools to 
develop and implement comprehensive 
school improvement plans that focus on 
helping all students meet high academic 
standards and that address each element of 
the local educational agency's local improve- 
ment plan described in subparagraph (B); 

(D) describes how the local educational 
agency will implement specific programs 
aimed at ensuring improvements in school 
readiness and the ability of students to learn 
effectively at all grade levels by identifying 
the most pressing needs facing students and 
their families with regard to social services, 
health care, nutrition, and child care, and 
entering into partnerships with public and 
private nonprofit agencies to increase the 
access of students and families to coordi- 
nated nonsectarian services in а school set- 
ting or at a nearby site; 

(E) describes how the subgrant funds will 
be used by the local educational agency, and 
the procedures to be used to make funds 
available to schools in accordance with para- 
graph (4)(A); 
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(F) identifies, with an explanation, any 
State or Federal requirements that the local 
educational agency believes impede edu- 
cational improvement and that such agency 
requests be waived in accordance with sec- 
tion 311, which requests shall promptly be 
transmitted to the Secretary by the State 
educational agency; and 

(G) contains such other information as the 
State educational agency may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(8) MONITORING.—The panel described іп 
paragraph (2)(A), after approval of the local 
educational agency’s application by the 
State educational agency, shall be informed 
of progress on such plan by the local edu- 
cational agency, and the local educational 
agency shall monitor the implementation 
and effectiveness of the local improvement 
plan in close consultation with teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, principals, adminis- 
trators, and parents from schools receiving 
funds under this title, as well as assure that 
implementation of the local improvement 
plan does not result in a significant increase 
in paperwork for teachers. The panel shall 
review such plan and based on the progress 
described in the preceding sentence, deter- 
mine if revisions to the local improvement 
plan should be recommended to the local 
educational agency. The panel shall periodi- 
саПу report such determination to the pub- 
lic. 

(4) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A local edu- 
cational agency that receives a subgrant 
under this subsection— 

(A) in the first year such agency receives 
the subgrant shall use— 

(i) not more than 25 percent of the 
subgrant funds to develop a local improve- 
ment plan or for any local educational agen- 
cy activities approved by the State edu- 
cational agency that are reasonably related 
to carrying out the State or local improve- 
ment plans, including the establishment of 
innovative new public schools; and 

(ii) not less than 75 percent of the subgrant 
funds to support individual school improve- 
ment initiatives related to providing all stu- 
dents in the school the opportunity to meet 
high academic standards; and 

(B) in subsequent years, shall use the 
subgrant funds for any activities approved 
by the State educational agency that are 
reasonably related to carrying out the State 
or local improvement plans (including the 
establishment of innovative new public 
schools), except that at least 85 percent of 
such funds shall be made available to indi- 
vidual schools to develop and implement 
comprehensive school improvement plans de- 
signed to help all students meet high aca- 
demic standards. 

(b) SUBGRANTS FOR PRESERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency, through a competitive, peer 
review process, shall make subgrants to a 
local educational agency, or a consortium 
consisting of local educational agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, or nonprofit 
education organizations, or any combination 
thereof, in order to— 

(i) improve preservice teacher and related 
services personnel education programs in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; 
and 

(ii) support continuing, sustained profes- 
sional development activities for educators 
in accordance with the State improvement 
plan. 

(B) Each State educational agency award- 
ing subgrants under subparagraph (A) shall 
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give priority to awarding such subgrants 
to— 


(i) a local educational agency or consor- 
tium serving a greater number or percentage 
of disadvantaged students than the statewide 
average of such number or percentage; or 

(ii) a consortium that has a demonstrated 
record of working with school districts, such 
as a consortium that— 

(1) prepares and screens teacher interns in 
professional development school sites; 

(1) focuses on upgrading teachers’ knowl- 
edge of content areas; or 

(ПІ) targets preparation and continued 
professional development of teachers of stu- 
dents with limited-English proficiency and 
students with disabilities. 

(C) In order to be eligible to receive а 
subgrant described in subparagraph (A), à 
consortium shall include at least 1 local edu- 
cational agency. 

(2) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency or consortium that desires to receive 
& subgrant under this subsection shall sub- 
mit an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

(A) describes how the local educational 
agency or consortium will use the subgrant 
to improve teacher preservice and school ad- 
ministrator education programs or to imple- 
ment educator and related services personnel 
professional development activities in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; 

(B) identifies the criteria to be used by the 
local educational agency or consortium to 
judge improvements in preservice education 
or the effects of professional development ac- 
tivities in accordance with the State im- 
provement plan; and 

(C) contains any other information that 
the State educational agency determines is 
appropriate. 

(3) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A recipient of 
а subgrant under this subsection shall use 
the subgrant funds for activities support- 
ing— 

(A) the improvement of preservice teacher 
education and school administrator pro- 
grams so that such programs equip educators 
with the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise necessary for preparing all students 
to meet challenging standards; or 

(B) the development and implementation 
of new and improved forms of continuing and 
sustained professional development opportu- 
nities for teachers, related services person- 
nel, principals, and other educators at the 
school or school district level that equip 
such individuals with such expertise, and 
with other knowledge and skills necessary 
for leading and participating in continuous 
education improvement. 

(c) SPECIAL AWARD RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency shall award at least 65 per- 
cent of subgrant funds under subsection (a) 
in each fiscal year to local educational agen- 
cies that have a greater percentage or num- 
ber of disadvantaged children than the state- 
wide average percentage or number for all 
local educational agencies in the State. 

(B) At least 50 percent of the subgrant 
funds made available by a local educational 
agency to individual schools under sub- 
section (a) in any fiscal year shall be made 
available to schools with а special need for 
assistance, as indicated by a high number or 
percentage of students from low-income fam- 
ilies, low student achievement, or other 
similar criteria developed by the local edu- 
cational agency. 

(2) WAIVER.—The State educational agency 
may waive the requirement of paragraph 
(1X A) if such agency does not receive a suffi- 
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cient number of applications from local edu- 

cational agencies in the State to enable the 

State educational agency to comply with 

such requirement. 

SEC. 310. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING. 


Proportionate to the number of children in 
a State or in a local educational agency who 
are enrolled in private elementary or second- 
ary schools— 

(1) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title to develop goals, challenging State con- 
tent standards or challenging State student 
performance standards, curricular materials, 
and assessments or systems of assessments 
shall, upon request, make information relat- 
ed to such goals, standards, materials, and 
assessments or systems available to private 
schools; and 

(2) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title for teacher and administrator training 
shall provide in the State improvement plan 
described in section 306 for the training of 
teachers and administrators in private 
Schools located in the geographical area 
served by such agency. 

SEC. 311. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) WAIVER AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary may waive any 
statutory or regulatory requirement applica- 
ble to any program or Act described in sub- 
section (b) for a State educational agency, 
local educational agency, or school, if— 

(A) and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary determines that such requirement im- 
pedes the ability of the State, or of а local 
educational agency or school in the State, to 
carry out the State or local improvement 
plan; 

(B) the State educational agency has 
waived, or agrees to waive, similar require- 
ments of State law; 

(C) in the case of a statewide waiver, the 
State educational agency— 

(i) provides all local educational agencies 
in the State with notice and an opportunity 
to comment on the State educational agen- 
cy's proposal to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) submits the local educational agencies’ 
comments to the Secretary; and 

(D) in the case of a local educational agen- 
cy waiver, the local educational agency pro- 
vides parents, community groups, and advo- 
cacy or civil rights groups with the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the proposed waiver. 

(2) APPLICATION.—(A)(i) To request а waiv- 
er, a local educational agency or school that 
receives funds under this Act, or a local edu- 
cational agency or school that does not re- 
ceive funds under this Act but is undertak- 
ing school reform efforts and has an edu- 
cation reform plan approved by the State, 
shall transmit an application for a waiver 
under this section to the State educational 
agency. The State educational agency then 
shall submit approved applications for a 
waiver under this section to the Secretary. 

(ii) A State educational agency requesting 
a waiver under this section shall submit an 
application for such waiver to the Secretary. 

(B) Each application submitted to the Sec- 
retary under subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of the request for a waiver 
and how progress for achieving such out- 
comes will be measured; 

(ii) identify each Federal program to be in- 
volved in the request for a waiver and each 
Federal statutory or regulatory requirement 
to be waived; 
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(iii) describe each State and local require- 
ment that will be waived; and 

(iv) demonstrate that the State has made a 
commitment to waive related requirements 
pertaining to the State educational agency, 
local educational agency or school. 

(3) TIMELINESS.—The Secretary shall act 
promptly on a waiver request and shall pro- 
vide a written statement of the reasons for 
granting or denying such request. 

(4) DURATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each waiver under this 
section may be for а period not to exceed 5 
years. 

(B) EXTENSION.— The Secretary may extend 
the period described in subparagraph (A) if 
the Secretary determines that the waiver 
has been effective in enabling the State or 
affected local educational agencies to carry 
out their reform plans. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The statutory or 
regulatory requirements subject to the waiv- 
er authority of this section are any such re- 
quirements under the following programs or 
Acts: 

(1) Chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, includ- 
ing Even Start. 

(2) Part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

(3) The Dwight D. Eisenhower Mathematics 
and Science Education Act. 

(4) The Emergency Immigrant Education 
Act of 1984. 

(5) The Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986. 

(6) The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act. 

(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may not waive any statutory or regu- 
latory requirement of the programs or Acts 
described in subsection (b)— 

(1) relating to— 

(A) maintenance of effort; 

(B) comparability of services; 

(C) the equitable participation of students 
and professional staff in private schools; 

(D) parental participation and involve- 
ment; and 

(E) the distribution of funds to States or to 
local educational agencies; and 

(2) unless the underlying purposes of the 
statutory requirements of each program or 
Act for which а waiver is granted continue 
to be met to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall periodically review the perform- 
ance of any State, local educational agency, 
or school for which the Secretary has grant- 
ed a waiver and shall terminate the waiver if 
the Secretary determines that the perform- 
ance of the State, the local educational 
agency, or the school in the area affected by 
the waiver has been inadequate to justify a 
continuation of the waiver. 

(e) FLEXIBILITY DEMONSTRATION.— 

(1) SHORT TITLE.—This subsection may be 
cited as the Education Flexibility Partner- 
ship Demonstration Act". 

(2) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out an education flexibility demonstration 
program under which the Secretary author- 
izes not more than 6 eligible States to waive 
any statutory or regulatory requirement ap- 
plicable to any program or Act described in 
subsection (b), other than requirements de- 
Scribed in subsection (c), for such eligible 
State or any local educational agency or 
School within such State. 

(В) AWARD RULE.—In carrying out subpara- 
graph (A), the Secretary shall select for par- 
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ticipation in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) three eligible 
States that each have a population of 
3,500,000 or greater and three eligible States 
that each have a population of less than 
3,500,000, determined in accordance with the 
most recent decennial census of the popu- 
lation performed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

(C) DESIGNATION.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) shall be known 
as an "Ed-Flex Partnership State“. 

(3) ELIGIBLE STATE.—For the purpose of 
this subsection the term “eligible State" 
means a State that— 

(A) has developed a State improvement 
plan under section 306 that is approved by 
the Secretary; and 

(B) waives State statutory or regulatory 
requirements relating to education while 
holding local educational agencies or schools 
within the State that are affected by such 
waivers accountable for the performance of 
the students who are affected by such waiv- 
ers. 

(4) STATE APPLICATION.—(A) Each eligible 
State desiring to participate in the edu- 
cation flexibility demonstration program 
under this subsection shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall demonstrate that the 
eligible State has adopted an educational 
flexibility plan for such State that in- 
cludes— 

(i) a description of the process the eligible 
State will use to evaluate applications from 
local educational agencies or schools re- 
questing waivers of— 

(I) Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A); and 

(ID State statutory or regulatory require- 
ments relating to education; and 

(ii) a detailed description of the State stat- 
utory and regulatory requirements relating 
to education that the eligible State will 
waive. 

(B) The Secretary may approve an applica- 
tion described in subparagraph (A) only if 
the Secretary determines that such applica- 
tion demonstrates substantial promise of as- 
sisting the eligible State and affected local 
educational agencies and schools within such 
State in carrying out comprehensive edu- 
cational reform and otherwise meeting the 
purposes of this Act, after considering— 

(i) the comprehensiveness and quality of 
the educational flexibility plan described in 
subparagraph (A); 

(ii) the ability of such plan to ensure ac- 
countability for the activities and goals de- 
Scribed in such plan; 

(iii) the significance of the State statutory 
or regulatory requirements relating to edu- 
cation that will be waived; and 

(iv) the quality of the eligible State's proc- 
ess for approving applications for waivers of 
Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A) and for 
monitoring and evaluating the results of 
such waivers. 

(5) LOCAL APPLICATION.—(A) Each local 
educational agency or school requesting а 
waiver of a Federal statutory or regulatory 
requirement described in paragraph (2)(A) 
and any relevant State statutory or regu- 
latory requirement from an eligible State 
shall submit an application to such State at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as such State may reason- 
ably require. Each such application shall— 
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(1) indicate each Federal program affected 
and the statutory or regulatory requirement 
that will be waived; 

(ii) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of waiving each such re- 
quirement; 

(iii) describe for each school year specific, 
measurable, educational goals for each local 
educational agency or school affected by the 
proposed waiver; and 

(iv) explain why the waiver will assist the 
local educational agency or school in reach- 
ing such goals. 

(B) An eligible State shall evaluate an ap- 
plication submitted under subparagraph (A) 
in accordance with the State's educational 
flexibility plan described in paragraph (4)(A). 

(C) An eligible State shall not approve an 
application for a waiver under this para- 
graph unless— 

(i) the local educational agency or school 
requesting such waiver has developed a local 
reform plan that is applicable to such agency 
or school, respectively; and 

(ii) the waiver of Federal statutory or reg- 
ulatory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) will assist the local educational agen- 
cy or school in reaching its educational 
goals. 

(6) MONITORING.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program 
under this subsection shall annually monitor 
the activities of local educational agencies 
and schools receiving waivers under this sub- 
section and shall submit an annual report re- 
garding such monitoring to the Secretary. 

(7) DURATION OF FEDERAL WAIVERS.—(A) 
The Secretary shall not approve the applica- 
tion of an eligible State under paragraph (4) 
for a period exceeding 5 years, except that 
the Secretary may extend such period if the 
Secretary determines that the eligible 
State's authority to grant waivers has been 
effective in enabling such State or affected 
local educational agencies or schools to 
carry out their local reform plans. 

(B) The Secretary shall periodically review 
the performance of any eligible State grant- 
ing waivers of Federal statutory or regu- 
latory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) and shall terminate such State’s au- 
thority to grant such waivers if the Sec- 
retary determines, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that such State's per- 
formance has been inadequate to justify con- 
tinuation of such authority. 

(f) RESULTS-ORIENTED ACCOUNTABILITY.—In 
deciding whether to extend a request for a 
waiver under this section the Secretary shall 
review the progress of the State educational 
agency. local educational agency or school 
receiving a waiver to determine if such agen- 
cy or school has made progress toward 
achieving the outcomes described in the ap- 
plication submitted pursuant to subsection 
(aX2XB)). 

SEC. 312. PROGRESS REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.— 
Each State educational agency that receives 
an allotment under this title shall annually 
report to the Secretary— 

(1) on the State's progress in meeting the 
State's goals and plans; 

(2) on the State's proposed activities for 
the succeeding year; and 

(3) in summary form, on the progress of 
local educational agencies in meeting local 
goals and plans. 

(b) SECRETARY'S REPORTS TO CONGRESS.— 
By April 30, 1996, and every 2 years there- 
after, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate describing— 
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(1) the activities assisted under, and out- 
comes of, grants or contracts under para- 
graph (2) of section 313(b), including— 

(A) a description of the purpose, uses, and 
technical merit of assessments evaluated 
with funds awarded under such paragraph; 
and 

(B) an analysis of the impact of such as- 
sessments on the performance of students, 
particularly students of different racial, gen- 
der, ethnic, or language groups and individ- 
uals with disabilities; 

(2) the activities assisted under, and out- 
comes of, allotments under this title; and 

(3) the effect of waivers granted under sec- 
tion 311, including— 

(A) a listing of all State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies and schools 
seeking and receiving waivers; 

(B) a summary of the State and Federal 
statutory or regulatory requirements that 
have been waived, including the number of 
waivers sought and granted under each such 
statutory or regulatory requirement; 

(C) a summary of waivers that have been 
terminated, including a rationale for the ter- 
minations; and 

(D) recommendations to the Congress re- 
garding changes in statutory or regulatory 
requirements, particularly those actions 
that should be taken to overcome Federal 
statutory or regulatory impediments to edu- 
cation reform. 

(c) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) From the 
national leadership funds reserved in section 
304(a)(2)(A), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to, and enter into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, State edu- 
cational agencies and other public and pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions to provide technical assistance to 
State and local educational agencies to as- 
sist such agencies in achieving a greater de- 
gree of equity in the distribution of financial 
resources for education among local edu- 
cational agencies in the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support 
technical assistance activities, such as— 

(i) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; 
and 

(iii) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of school finance equalization. 

(2) DATA.—Each State educational agency 
or local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(3) MODELS.—The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of the school finance systems of such 
States. 

SEC. 313. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INTEGRA- 
TION OF STANDARDS.—From funds reserved in 
each fiscal year under section 304(a)(2)(A), 
the Secretary may, directly or through 
grants or contracts— 

(1) provide technical assistance to States, 
local educational agencies, and tribal agen- 
cies developing or implementing school im- 
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provement plans, in a manner that ensures 
that such assistance is broadly available; or 

(2) support model projects to integrate 
multiple content standards, if— 

(A) such standards are certified by the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council and approved by the National 
Goals Panel for different subject areas, in 
order to provide balanced and coherent in- 
structional programs for all students; and 

(B) such projects are appropriate for a wide 
range of diverse circumstances, localities 
(including both urban and rural commu- 
nities), and populations. 

(b) INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS; ASSESSMENT; 
EVALUATION.—From not more than 50 per- 
cent of the funds reserved in each fiscal year 
under section 304(a)(2)(A), the Secretary, di- 
rectly or through grants or contracts, shall— 

(1) provide urban and rural local edu- 
cational agencies, schools, or consortia 
thereof, with assistance for innovative or ex- 
perimental programs in systemic education 
reform that are not being undertaken 
through grants provided under section 309(a), 
giving special consideration or priority to 
local educational agencies, schools, or con- 
sortia thereof that serve large numbers or 
concentrations of economically disadvan- 
taged students, including students of lim- 
ited-English proficiency; or 

(2) provide a State or local educational 
agency, nonprofit organization or consor- 
tium thereof with assistance to help defray 
the cost of developing, field testing and eval- 
uating an assessment or system of assess- 
ments with a priority on grants or contracts 
for limited-English proficiency students or 
students with disabilities, if— 

(A) such assessment or system— 

(i) is to be used for some or all of the pur- 
poses described in section 213(e)(1)(B); and 

(ii) is aligned to State content standards 
certified by the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council; and 

(B) such agency, organization or consor- 
tium— 

(i) examines the validity, reliability, and 
fairness of such assessment or system, for 
the particular purposes for which such as- 
sessment or system was developed; and 

(ii) devotes special attention to how such 
assessment or system treats all students, es- 
pecially with regard to the race, gender, eth- 
nicity, disability and language proficiency of 
such students. 

(c) DATA AND DISSEMINATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1) gather data on, conduct research on, 
and evaluate systemic education improve- 
ment, including the programs authorized by 
this title; and 

(2) disseminate research findings and other 
information on outstanding examples of sys- 
temic education improvement in States and 
local communities through existing dissemi- 
nation systems within the Department of 
Education, including through publications, 
electronic and telecommunications medi- 
ums, conferences, and other means. 

SEC. 314. ASSISTANCE TO THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND TO THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a) OUTLYING AREAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds reserved for the 
outlying areas in each fiscal year under sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(A) shall be made available to, 
and expended by, such areas, under such con- 
ditions and in such manner as the Secretary 
determines will best meet the purposes of 
this title. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF PUBLIC LAW 95-134.— 
The provisions of Public Law 95-134, permit- 
ting the consolidation of grants to the Insu- 
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lar Areas, shall not apply to funds received 

by such areas under this title. 

(b) SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.—The funds 
reserved by the Secretary for the Secretary 
of the Interior under section 304(a)(1)(B) 
shall be made available to the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior containing such terms and assur- 
ances, consistent with this title, as the Sec- 
retary determines will best achieve the pur- 
pose of this title. 

(c) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—The Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretary of Defense 
to ensure that, to the extent practicable, the 
purposes of this title are applied to the De- 
partment of Defense schools. 

БЕС. 315. CLARIFICATION REGARDING STATE 
STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, standards, assessments, and sys- 
tems of assessments described in a State im- 
provement plan submitted in accordance 
with section 306 shall not be required to be 
certified by the Council. 

SEC, 316. STATE PLANNING FOR IMPROVING STU- 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH IN- 
TEGRATION OF TECHNOLOGY INTO 
THE CURRICULUM. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist each State to plan effectively 
for improved student learning in all schools 
through the use of technology as an integral 
part of the State improvement plan de- 
scribed in section 306. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary shall award 
grants in accordance with allocations under 
paragraph (2) to each State educational 
agency that, as part of its application under 
section 305, requests a grant to develop (or 
continue the development of), and submits as 
part of the State improvement plan de- 
scribed in section 306, a systemic statewide 
plan to increase the use of state-of-the-art 
technologies that enhance elementary and 
secondary student learning and staff devel- 
opment in support of the Nationa] Education 
Goals and challenging standards. 

(2) FORMULA.—From the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) in each fiscal year, each State 
educational agency with an application ap- 
proved under section 305 shall receive a grant 
under paragraph (1) in such year in an 
amount determined on the same basis as al- 
lotments are made to State educational 
agencies under subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 304 for such year, except that each such 
State shall receive at least 1½ percent of the 
amount appropriated pursuant to such au- 
thority or $75,000, whichever is greater. 

(3) DURATION.—A State educational agency 
may receive assistance under this section for 
not more than 2 fiscal years. 

(c) PLAN OBJECTIVES.—Each State edu- 
cational agency shall use funds received 
under this section to develop and, if the Sec- 
retary has approved the systemic statewide 
plan, to implement such plan. Such plan 
shall have as its objectives— 

(1) the promotion of higher student 
achievement through the use of technology 
in education; 

(2) the participation of all schools and 
school districts in the State, especially those 
schools and districts with a high percentage 
of disadvantaged students; 

(3) the development and implementation of 
a cost-effective, high-speed, statewide, inter- 
operable,  wide-area-communication edu- 
cational technology support system for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools within the 
State, particularly for such schools in rural 
areas; and 
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(4) the promotion of shared usage of equip- 
ment, facilities, and other technology re- 
sources by adult learners during after-school 
hours. 

(d) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—At a minimum, 
each systemic statewide plan shall— 

(1) be developed by a task force that— 

(A) includes among its members experts in 
the educational use of technology and rep- 
resentatives of the State panel described in 
section 306(b); and 

(B) ensures that such plan is integrated 
into the State improvement plan described 
in section 306; 

(2) be developed in collaboration with the 
Governor, representatives of the State legis- 
lature, the State board of education, institu- 
tions of higher education, appropriate State 
agencies, local educational agencies, public 
and private telecommunication entities, par- 
ents, public and school libraries, students, 
adult literacy providers, and leaders in the 
field of technology, through a process of 
statewide grassroots outreach to local edu- 
cational agencies and schools in the State; 

(3) identify and describe the requirements 
for introducing state-of-the-art technologies 
into the classroom and school library in 
order to enhance educational curricula, in- 
cluding the installation and ongoing mainte- 
nance of basic connections, hardware and the 
necessary support materials; 

(4) describe how the application of ad- 
vanced technologies in the schools will en- 
hance student learning, provide greater ac- 
cess to individualized instruction, promote 
the strategies described in section 306(d), and 
help make progress toward the achievement 
of the National Education Goals; 

(5) describe how the ongoing training of 
educational personnel will be provided; 

(6) describe the resources necessary, and 
procedures, for providing ongoing technical 
assistance to carry out such plan; 

(7) provide for the dissemination on a 
statewide basis of exemplary programs and 
practices relating to the use of technology in 
education; 

(8) establish a funding estimate (including 
a statement of likely funding sources) and a 
schedule for the development and implemen- 
tation of such plan; 

(9) describe how the State educational 
agency will assess the impact of implement- 
ing such plan on student achievement and 
aggregate achievement for schools; 

(10) describe how the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies in the 
State will coordinate and cooperate with 
business and industry, and with public and 
private telecommunications entities; 

(11) describe how the State educational 
agency will promote the purchase of equip- 
ment by local educational agencies that, 
when placed in schools, will meet the highest 
possible level of interoperability and open 
system design; 

(12) describe how the State educational 
agency will consider using existing tele- 
communications infrastructure and tech- 
nology resources; 

(13) describe how the State educational 
agency will apply the uses of technology to 
meet the needs of children from low-income 
families; and 

(14) describe the process through which 
such plan will be reviewed and updated peri- 
odically. 

(e) REPORTS.—Each State educational 
agency receiving a grant under this section 
shall submit a report to the Secretary within 
1 year of the date such agency submits to the 
Secretary its systemic statewide plan under 
this section. Such report shall— 
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(1) describe the State's progress toward im- 
plementation of the provisions of such plan; 

(2) describe any revisions to the State's 
long-range plans for technology; 

(3) describe the extent to which resources 
provided pursuant to such plan are distrib- 
uted among schools to promote the strate- 
gies described in section 306(d); and 

(4) include any other information the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1995, to 
carry out this section. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 401. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Except as provided in section 310, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the use of funds under title III of this Act to 
directly or indirectly benefit any school 
other than a public school. 

SEC. 402. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed— 

(1) to supersede the provisions of section 
108 of the Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act; 

(2) to require the teaching of values or the 
establishment of school-based clinics as a 
condition of receiving funds under this Act; 

(3) to mandate limitations or class size for 
& State, local educational agency or school; 

(4) to mandate à Federal teacher certifi- 
cation system for a State, local educational 
agency or school; 

(5) to mandate teacher instructional prac- 
tices for a State, local educational agency or 
school; 

(6) to mandate equalized spending per pupil 
for а State, local educational agency or 
school; 

(7) to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency or school; 

(8) to mandate curriculum content for a 
State, local educational agency or school; 
and 

(9) to mandate any curriculum framework, 
instructional material, examination, assess- 
ment or system of assessments for private, 
religious, or home schools. 

SEC. 403. KALID ABDUL MOHAMMED. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
speech made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Moham- 
med at Kean College on November 29, 1993, 
was false, anti-Semitic, racist, divisive, re- 
pugnant and a disservice to all Americans 
and is therefore condemned. 

БЕС. 404. PROHIBITION ON FEDERAL MANDATES, 
DIRECTION, AND CONTROL. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize an officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government to mandate, direct, or con- 
trol a State, local educational agency, or 
school's curriculum, program of instruction, 
or allocation of State or local resources or 
mandate a State or any subdivision thereof 
to spend any funds or incur any costs not 
paid for under this Act. 

SEC. 405. SCHOOL PRAYER. 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any 
State of local educational agency which has 
a policy of denying, or which effectively pre- 
vents participation in, constitutionality pro- 
tected prayer in public schools by individ- 
uals on a voluntary basis. Neither the United 
States nor any State nor any local edu- 
cational agency shall require any person to 
participate in prayer or influence the form 
or content of any constitutionality protected 
prayer in such public schools. 
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БЕС. 406. DAILY SILENCE FOR STUDENTS. 

It is the sense of the Senate that local edu- 
cational agencies should encourage a brief 
period of daily silence for students for the 
purpose of contemplating their aspirations; 
for considering what they hope and plan to 
accomplish that day; for considering how 
their own actions of that day will effect 
themselves and others around them, includ- 
ing their schoolmates, friends and families; 
for drawing strength from whatever per- 
sonal, moral or religious beliefs or positive 
values they hold; and for such other intro- 
spection and reflection as will help them de- 
velop and prepare them for achieving the 
goals of this Act. 

SEC. 407. FUNDING FOR THE INDIVIDUALS WITH 
DISABILITIES EDUCATION АСТ. 

(a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act was established with the commit- 
ment of forty percent Federal funding but 
currently receives only eight percent Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2) this funding shortfall is particularly 
burdensome to schoo] districts and schools 
in low-income areas which serve higher than 
average proportions of students with disabil- 
ities and have fewer local resources to con- 
tribute; and 

(3) it would cost the Federal Government 
approximately $10,000,000,000 each year to 
fully fund the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that the 
Federal Government should provide States 
and communities with adequate resources 
under the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act as soon as reasonably possible, 
through the reallocation of funds within the 
current budget monetary constraints. 

SEC. 408. NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING STANDARDS. 

Section 551 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1107) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by 
striking “the Federal share оГ”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) of subsection (e)(1), 
by striking share of the cost of the activi- 
ties of the Board із” and inserting contribu- 
tions described in subsection (f) are"; and 

(3) by amending subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

*(f) MATCHING FUNDS REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance under this sub- 
part to the Board unless the Board agrees to 
expend non-Federal contributions equal to $1 
for every $1 of the Federal funds provided 
pursuant to such financial assistance. 

"(2) NON-FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS,— The 
non-Federal contributions described in para- 
graph (1) — 

"(A) may include all non-Federal funds 
raised by the Board on or after January 1, 
1987; and 

„B) may be used for outreach, implemen- 
tation, administration, operation, and other 
costs associated with the development and 
implementation of national teacher assess- 
ment and certification procedures under this 
subpart."’. 

SEC. 409. FORGIVENESS OF CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
1401 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 or any other provision of 
law— 

(1) the allocation of funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1993 under the Department of 
Education Appropriations Act, 1993, to 
Colfax County, New Mexico under section 
1005 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and any other allocations 
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or grants for such fiscal year resulting from 
such allocation to such county under any 
program administered by the Secretary of 
Education, shall be deemed to be authorized 
by law; and 

(2) in any program for which allocations 
are based on fiscal year 1993 allocations 
under section 1005 of such Act, the fiscal 
year 1993 allocations under such section 
deemed to be authorized by law in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) shall be used. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (аХ1) of 
this section, in carrying out section 1403(a) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 for fiscal year 1994, the amount 
allocated to Colfax County, New Mexico 
under section 1005 of such Act for fiscal year 
1993 shall be deemed to be the amount that 
the Secretary determines would have been 
allocated under such section 1005 had the 
correct data been used for fiscal year 1993. 
SEC. 410. STUDY OF GOALS 2000 AND STUDENTS 

WITH DISABILITIES. 

(a) STUDY REQUIRED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Education shall make appro- 
priate arrangements with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to conduct а comprehensive 
study of the inclusion of children with dis- 
abilities in GOALS 2000 school reform activi- 
ties. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term "children with disabilities” 
has the same meaning given such in the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act. 

(b) STUDY COMPONENTS.—The study con- 
ducted under subsection (a) shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the National Education 
Goals and objectives, curriculum reforms, 
standards, and other programs and activities 
intended to achieve those goals; 

(2) a review of the adequacy of assessments 
and measures used to gauge progress towards 
meeting National Education Goals and any 
national and State standards, and an exam- 
ination of other methods or accommodations 
necessary or desirable to collect data on the 
educational progress of children with disabil- 
ities, and the costs of such methods and ac- 
commodations; 

(3) an examination of what incentives or 
assistance might be provided to States to de- 
velop improvement plans that adequately 
address the needs of children with disabil- 
ities; 

(4) the relation of Goals 2000 to other Fed- 
eral laws governing or affecting the edu- 
cation of children with disabilities; and 

(5) such other issues as the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences considers appropriate. 

(с) STUDY PANEL MEMBERSHIP.—Any panel 
constituted in furtherance of the study to be 
conducted under subsection (a) shall include 
consumer representatives. 

(d) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Secretary of Education shall request the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to submit an in- 
terim report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress not later 
than 12 months, and a final report not later 
than 24 months, from the date of the comple- 
tion of procurement relating to the study. 

(e) FUNDING.—From such accounts as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, the Secretary 
shall make available $600,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal year 1995, to carry out this section. 
Amounts made available under this sub- 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SEC. 411. MENTORING, PEER COUNSELING AND 
PEER TUTORING. 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Соп- 

gress finds that— 
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(1) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs provide role models for chil- 
dren and build self-esteem; 

(2) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs promote learning and help 
students attain the necessary skills they 
need to excel academically; 

(3) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs provide healthy and safe 
alternatives to involvement in drugs, gangs 
or other violent activities; and 

(4) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs promote school, commu- 
nity and parental involvement in the liveli- 
hood and well-being of our children. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—Therefore, it 
is the Sense of the Congress that Federal 
education programs that provide assistance 
to elementary and secondary education stu- 
dents should include authorizations for es- 
tablishing mentoring, peer counseling and 
peer tutoring programs. 

SEC. 412. CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STAND- 


It is the sense of the Senate that because 
high academic standards are the key to ex- 
cellence for all students and a focus on re- 
sults is an important direction for education 
reform, it is the sense of the Senate that 
States should develop their own content and 
performance standards in academic subject 
areas as an essential part of their State re- 
form plan. 


SEC. 413. STATE-SPONSORED HIGHER EDU- 
CATION TRUST FUND SAVINGS PLAN. 

It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) individuals should be encouraged to 
save to meet the higher education costs of 
their children; 

(2) an effective way to encourage those sav- 
ings is through State-sponsored higher edu- 
cation trust fund savings plans; and 

(3) an effective way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist such plans is to amend the 
Federal tax laws to provide that— 

(A) no tax is imposed on the earnings on 
contributions to the plans if the earnings are 
used for higher education costs, 

(B) State organizations sponsoring the 
plans are exempt from Federal taxation, and 

(C) any charitable gift to the plans are tax- 
deductible and are distributed to recipients 
on a pro rata basis. 

SEC. 414. AMENDMENTS TO SUMMER YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT . AND TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. 

(а) PROGRAM DESIGN.— 

(1) ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT AUTHORIZED.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 253(a) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act is amended by in- 
serting academic enrichment" after “гете- 
dial education.“. 

(2) REQUIRED SERVICES AND DESIGN.— 

(A) Subsection (c) of such section 253 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs: 

(3) BASIC EDUCATION AND PREEMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING.—The programs under this part 
shall provide, either directly or through ar- 
rangements with other programs, each of the 
following services to а participant where the 
assessment and the service strategy indicate 
such services are appropriate: 

"(A) Basic and Remedial Education. 

"(B) Preemployment and Work Maturity 
Skills Training. 

(4) INTEGRATION OF WORK AND LEARNING.— 

"(A) WORK EXPERIENCE.—Work experience 
provided under this part, to the extent fea- 
sible, shall include contextual learning op- 
portunities which integrate the development 
of general competencies with the develop- 
ment of academic skills. 

(B) CLASSROOM TRAINING. Classroom 
training provided under this part shall, to 
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the extent feasible, include opportunities to 
apply knowledge and skills relating to aca- 
demic subjects to the world of work.“. 

(B) Section 253 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(е) EDUCATIONAL LINKAGES.—In conduct- 
ing the program assisted under this part, 
service delivery areas shall establish link- 
ages with the appropriate educational agen- 
cies responsible for service to participants. 
Such linkages shall include arrangements to 
ensure that there is a regular exchange of in- 
formation relating to the progress, problems 
and needs of participants, including the re- 
sults of assessments of the skill levels of par- 
ticipants.''. 

(C) Section 254 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(с) PROHIBITION ON PRIVATE ACTIONS.— 
Nothing in this part shall be construed to es- 
tablish a right for a participant to bring an 
action to obtain services described in the as- 
sessment or service strategy developed under 
section 253(с).”. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO YEAR ROUND 
PROGRAM.—Section 256 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act is amended by striking 10 
percent“ and inserting 20 percent“. 
SEC. 415. STATE AND LOCAL 

TROL OF EDUCATION. 

(a) FINDINGS.— 

(1) Congress is interested in promoting 
State and local government reform efforts in 
education; 

(2) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress found 
that education is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of individual citizens and the 
progress of the Nation; 

(3) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress found 
that in our Federal system the responsibility 
for education is reserved respectively to the 
States and the local school systems and 
other instrumentalities of the States; 

(4) In Public Law 96-88 the Congress de- 
clared the purpose of the Department of Edu- 
cation was to supplement and complement 
the efforts of States, the local school sys- 
tems, and other instrumentalities of the 
States, the private sector, public and private 
educational institutions, public and private 
nonprofit educational research institutions, 
community based organizations, parents and 
schools to improve the quality of education; 

(5) The establishment of the Department of 
Education, Congress intended to protect the 
rights of State and local governments and 
public and private educational institutions 
in the areas of educational policies and ad- 
ministration of programs and to strengthen 
and improve the control of such governments 
and institutions over their own educational 
programs and policies; 

(6) Public Law 96-88 specified that the es- 
tablishment of the Department of Education 
shall not increase the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government over education or diminish 
the responsibility for education which is re- 
served to the States and local school systems 
and other instrumentalities of the States; 

(7) Public Law 96-88 specified that no pro- 
vision of a program administered by the Sec- 
retary or by any other officer of the Depart- 
ment shall be construed to authorize the 
Secretary or any such officer to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, adminis- 
tration, or personnel of any educational in- 
stitution, school, or school system, over any 
accrediting agency or association or over the 
selection or content of library resources, 
textbooks, or other instructional materials 
by any educational institution or school sys- 
tem, now therefore 
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(b) REAFFIRMATION.—The Congress agrees 
and reaffirms that the responsibility for con- 
trol of education is reserved to the States 
and local school systems and other instru- 
mentalities of the States and that no action 
shall be taken under the provisions of this 
Act by the Federal Government which 
would, directly or indirectly, impose stand- 
ards or requirements of any kind through 
the promulgation of rules, regulations, pro- 
vision of financial assistance and otherwise, 
which would reduce, modify, or undercut 
State and local responsibility for control of 
education. 


SEC. 416. PROTECTION OF PUPILS. 


Section 439 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act is amended to read as follows: 


"PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS 


"SEC. 439. (a) All instructional materials, 
including teacher's manuals, films, tapes, or 
other supplementary material which will be 
used in connection with any survey, analy- 
sis, or evaluation as part of any applicable 
program shall be available for inspection by 
the parents or guardians of the children. 


(b) No student shall be required, as part 
of any applicable program, to submit to a 
survey, analysis, or evaluation that reveals 
information concerning: 

“(1) political affiliations; 

(2) mental and psychological problems po- 
tentially embarrassing to the student or his 
family; 

*(3) sex behavior and attitudes; 

*(4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating 
and demeaning behavior; 

(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family re- 
lationships; 

6) legally recognized privileged or analo- 
gous relationships, such as those of lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers; or 

“(7) income (other than that required by 
law to determine eligibility for participation 
in а program or for receiving financial as- 
sistance under such program), 


without the prior consent of the student (if 
the student is an adult or emancipated 
minor), or in the case of an unemancipated 
minor, without the prior written consent of 
the parent. 


"(c) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students effective no- 
tice of their rights under this section. 


"(d) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under an applicable program shall 
be taken only if the Secretary determines 
that— 

"(1) there has been a failure to comply 
with such section; and 

“(2) compliance with such section cannot 
be secured by voluntary means. 


"(e) OFFICE AND REVIEW BoARD—'The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, process, review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section."’. 


SEC. 417. CONTRACEPTIVE DEVICES. 


The Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Education 
shall ensure that all federally funded pro- 
grams which provide for the distribution of 
contraceptive devices to unemancipated mi- 
nors develop procedures to encourage, to the 
extent practical, family participation in 
such programs. 
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SEC, 418. EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES NOT DENIED 
FUNDS FOR ADOPTING CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POLICY RELATIVE TO PRAY- 
ER IN SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no funds made available through 
the Department of Education under this Act, 
or any other Act, shall be denied to any 
State or local educational agency because it 
has adopted a constitutional policy relative 
to prayer in public school. 


TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 
BOARD 


SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the National 
Skill Standards Act of 1994". 

SEC. 502. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish a 
National Board to serve as а catalyst in 
stimulating the development and adoption of 
а voluntary national system of skill stand- 
ards and of assessment and certification— 

(1) that will serve as a cornerstone of the 
national strategy to enhance work force 
skills; 

(2) that will result in increased productiv- 
ity, economic growth, and American eco- 
nomic competitiveness; and 

(3) that can be used, consistent with civil 
rights laws— 

(A) by the Nation, to ensure the develop- 
ment of a high skills, high quality, high per- 
formance work force, including the most 
skilled front-line work force in the world; 

(B) by industries, as а vehicle for inform- 
ing training providers and prospective em- 
ployees of skills necessary for employment; 

(C) by employers, to assist in evaluating 
the skill levels of prospective employees and 
to assist in the training of current employ- 
ees; 

(D) by labor organizations, to enhance the 
employment security of workers by provid- 
ing portable credentials and skills; 

(E) by workers, to— 

(i) obtain certifications of their skills to 
protect against dislocation; 

(ii) pursue career advancement; and 

(iii) enhance their ability to reenter the 
work force; 

(F) by students and entry level workers, to 
determine the skill levels and competencies 
needed to be obtained in order to compete ef- 
fectively for high wage jobs; 

(G) by training providers and educators, to 
determine appropriate training services to 
be offered by the providers and educators; 

(H) by Government, to evaluate whether 
publicly funded training assists participants 
to meet skill standards where such standards 
exist and thereby protect the integrity of 
public expenditures; and 

(I) to facilitate linkages between other 
components of the work force investment 
strategy, including school-to-work transi- 
tion and job training programs. 

SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established a Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board (hereafter re- 
ferred to in this title as the ‘National 
Board"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board shall 
be composed of 28 members (appointed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3)), of whom— 

(A) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(B) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Education; 

(C) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Commerce; 

(D) one member shall be the Chairperson of 
the National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council established pursuant to 
section 212(a); 
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(E) eight members shall be representatives 
of business (including representatives of 
small employers and representatives of large 
employers) selected from among individuals 
recommended by recognized national busi- 
ness organizations or trade associations; 

(F) eight members shall be representatives 
of organized labor selected from among indi- 
viduals recommended by recognized national 
labor federations; and 

(GXi) four members shall be certified 
human resource professionals; 

(ii) three members shall be representatives 
of educational institutions (including voca- 
tional-technical institutions); and 

(iii) one member shall be a representative 
of nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic or reli- 
gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities, or older persons. 

(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The members 
described in subparagraph (G) of paragraph 
(1) shall have expertise in the area of edu- 
cation and training. The members described 
in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of para- 
graph (1) shall, in the aggregate, represent a 
broad cross-section of occupations and indus- 
tries. 

(3) APPOINTMENT.—The membership of the 
National Board shall be appointed as follows: 

(A) Twelve members (four from each class 
of members described in subparagraphs (E), 
(F), and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(B) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Of the members so appointed, three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Majority Leader 
of the House of Representatives and three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Minority Leader 
of the House of Representatives. 

(C) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Of the members so appointed, three members 
(one from each class of members described in 
subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph 
(1)) shall be selected from recommendations 
made by the Majority Leader of the Senate 
and three members (one from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be selected 
from recommendations made by the Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate. 

(4) EX OFFICIO NONVOTING MEMBERS.—The 
members of the National Board specified in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of para- 
graph (1) shall be ex officio, nonvoting mem- 
bers of the National Board. 

(5) TERM.—Each member of the National 
Board appointed under subparagraph (E), (F), 
or (G) of paragraph (1) shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years, except that of the initial 
members of the Board appointed under such 
subparagraphs— 

(A) twelve members shall be appointed for 
a term of 3 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (Е), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 
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(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C); 
and 

(B) twelve members shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (Е), (F), 
and (С) of paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3XC). 

(6) VACANCIES.—Any vacancy in the Na- 
tional Board shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIRPERSONS.— 

(1) CHAIRPERSON,— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the National Board, by 
majority vote, shall elect a Chairperson once 
every 2 years from among the members of 
the National Board. 

(B) INITIAL CHAIRPERSON,—The first Chair- 
person of the National Board shall be elect- 
ed, by a majority vote of the National Board, 
from among the members who are represent- 
atives of business (as described in subpara- 
graph (E) of subsection (bl) and shall serve 
for a term of 2 years. 

(2) VICE CHAIRPERSONS.—The National 
Board, by majority vote, shall annually elect 
3 Vice Chairpersons (each representing a dif- 
ferent class of the classes of members de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (Е), (Е), and (С) of 
subsection (b) and each of whom shall 
serve for a term of 1 year) from among its 
members appointed under subsection (b)(3). 

(d) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(1) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Na- 
tional Board who are not full-time employ- 
ees or officers of the Federal Government 
Shall serve without compensation. 

(2) EXPENSES.—The members of the Na- 
tional Board shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, at rates authorized for employees of 
agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57, 
title 5, United States Code, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business in 
the performance of services for the National 
Board. 

(e) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson 
of the National Board shall appoint an Exec- 
utive Director who shall be compensated at a 
rate determined by the National Board not 
to exceed the rate of pay for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(2) STAFF.—The Executive Director may 
appoint and compensate such additional staff 
as may be necessary to enable the Board to 
perform its duties. The Executive Director 
may fix the compensation of the staff with- 
out regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification of po- 
sitions and General Schedule pay rates, ex- 
cept that the rate of pay for the staff may 
not exceed the rate payable for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
such title. 

(0 Girrs.—The National Board is author- 
ized, in carrying out this title, to accept and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, any money or prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible, received by gift, devise, bequest, or 
otherwise, and to accept voluntary and un- 
compensated services notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 1342 of title 31, United 
States Code. 
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(к) AGENCY SUPPORT.— 

(1) USE OF FACILITIES.—The National Board 
may use the research, equipment, services 
and facilities of any agency or instrumental- 
ity of the United States with the consent of 
such agency or instrumentality. 

(2) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES,—Upon the 
request of the National Board, the head of 
any Federal agency of the United States may 
detail to the National Board, on a reimburs- 
able basis, any of the personnel of such Fed- 
eral agency to assist the National Board in 
carrying out this title. Such detail shall be 
without interruption or loss of civil service 
status or privilege. 

(h) PROCUREMENT OF TEMPORARY AND 
INTERMITTENT SERVICES.—The Chairperson of 
the National Board may procure temporary 
and intermittent services of experts and con- 
sultants under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(i) TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION.—Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2) of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall not apply 
with respect to the termination of the Na- 
tional Board. 

SEC. 504. FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IDENTIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS.—The 
National Board, after extensive public con- 
sultation, shall identify broad clusters of 
major occupations that involve one or more 
than one industry in the United States. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY PART- 
NERSHIPS TO DEVELOP STANDARDS,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of the occupa- 
tional clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a), the National Board shall encour- 
age and facilitate the establishment of vol- 
untary partnerships to develop a skill stand- 
ards system in accordance with subsection 
(а). 

(2) REPRESENTATIVES.—Such voluntary 
partnerships shall include the full and bal- 
anced participation of— 

(AXi) representatives of business (includ- 
ing representatives of large employers and 
representatives of small employers) who 
have expertise in the area of work force skill 
requirements, and who are recommended by 
national business organizations or trade as- 
sociations representing employers in the oc- 
cupation or industry for which a standard is 
being developed; and 

(11) representatives of trade associations 
that have received grants from the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Department of Edu- 
cation to establish skill standards prior to 
the date of enactment of this title; 

(B) employee representatives who— 

(i) have expertise in the area of work force 
Skill requirements; and 

(ii) shall be— 

(1) individuals recommended by recognized 
national labor organizations representing 
employees in the occupation or industry for 
which a standard is being developed; and 

(ID such individuals who are nonmanage- 
rial employees with significant experience 
and tenure in such occupation or industry as 
are appropriate given the nature and struc- 
ture of employment in the occupation or in- 
dustry; and 

(C) representatives of— 

(i) educational institutions; 

(ii) community-based organizations; 

(iii) State and local agencies with adminis- 
trative control or direction over education 
or over employment and training; 

(iv) other policy development organiza- 
tions with expertise in the area of work force 
skill requirements; or 

(v) nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic, or reli- 
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gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities, or older persons. 

(3) EXPERTS.—The partnerships described 
in paragraph (2) may also include other indi- 
viduals who are independent, qualified ex- 
perts in their fields. 

(с) RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND COORDI- 
NATIONS.—In order to support the activities 
described in subsections (b) and (d), the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) conduct work force research relating to 
skill standards and make the results of such 
research available to the public, including 
the voluntary partnerships described in sub- 
section (b); 

(2) identify and maintain a catalog of skill 
standards used by other countries and by 
States and leading firms and industries in 
the United States; 

(3) serve as a clearinghouse to facilitate 
the sharing of information on the develop- 
ment of skill standards and other relevant 
information among representatives of occu- 
pations and industries identified pursuant to 
subsection (a), and among education and 
training providers; 

(4) develop a common nomenclature relat- 
ing to skill standards; 

(5) encourage the development and adop- 
tion of curricula and training materials, for 
attaining the skill standards endorsed pursu- 
ant to subsection (d), that provide for struc- 
tured work experiences and related study 
programs leading to progressive levels of 
professional and technical certification; 

(6) provide appropriate technical assist- 
ance to voluntary partnerships involved in 
the development of standards and systems 
described in subsection (b); and 

(7) facilitate coordination among vol- 
untary partnerships that meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b)(2) in order to pro- 
mote the development of a coherent national 
system of voluntary skill standards. 

(d) ENDORSEMENT OF SKILL STANDARDS Sys- 
TEMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board, after 
public review and comment, shall endorse 
skill standards systems relating to the occu- 
pational clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a) that— 

(A) meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(B) are submitted by voluntary partner- 
ships that meet the requirements of sub- 
section (b)(2); and 

(C) meet additional objective criteria that 
are published by the National Board. 

(2) COMPONENTS OF SYSTEM.—The skill 
standards systems endorsed pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall have one or more of the 
following components: 

(A) Voluntary skill standards, which— 

(i) are formulated in such a manner that 
promotes the portability of credentials and 
facilitates worker mobility within an occu- 
pational cluster or industry and among in- 
dustries; 

(ii) are in a form that allows for regular 
updating to take into account advances in 
technology or other developments within the 
occupational cluster; 

(iii) are not discriminatory with respect to 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
ethnicity, age, or disability; 

(iv) meet or exceed the highest applicable 
standards used in the United States, includ- 
ing apprenticeship standards registered 
under the Act of August 16, 1937 (commonly 
known as the “National Apprenticeship 
Act“, 50 Stat. 664, chapter 663, 29 U.S.C. 50 et 
seq.); and 

(v) have been developed after taking into 
account— 

(1) relevant standards used in other coun- 
tries and relevant international standards; 
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(II) voluntary national content standards 
and voluntary national student performance 
standards developed pursuant to section 213; 
and 

(III) the requirements of high performance 
work organizations. 

(B) A voluntary system of assessment and 
certification of the attainment of skill 
standards developed pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A), which— 

(i) utilizes a variety of evaluation tech- 
niques, including, where appropriate, oral 
and written evaluations, portfolio assess- 
ments, and performance tests; 

(ii) includes methods for establishing the 
validity and reliability of the assessment 
and certification system for the intended 
purposes of the system; and 

(iii) has been developed after taking into 
&ccount relevant methods of assessment and 
certification used in other countries. 

(C) A system to disseminate information 
relating to the skill standards, and the as- 
sessment апа certification systems, devel- 
oped pursuant to this paragraph (including 
dissemination of information relating to 
civil rights laws relevant to the use of such 
standards and systems), and to promote use 
of such standards and systems by, entities 
such as institutions of higher education of- 
fering professional and technical education, 
labor organizations, trade and technical as- 
sociations, and employers providing formal- 
ized training, and other organizations likely 
to benefit from such standards and systems. 

(D) A system to evaluate the implementa- 
tion and effectiveness of the skill standards, 
the assessment and certification systems, 
and the information dissemination systems, 
developed pursuant to this paragraph. 

(E) A system to periodically revise and up- 
date the skill standards, and the assessment 
and certification systems, developed pursu- 
ant to this paragraph, which will take into 
account changes in standards in other coun- 
tries. 

(e) RELATIONSHIP WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 
LAWS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to modify or affect any Federal 
or State law prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, ethnicity, age, or disability. 

(2) EVIDENCE.—' The endorsement or absence 
of an endorsement by the National Board of 
а skill standard, or assessment and certifi- 
cation system, endorsed under subsection (d) 
may not be used in any action or proceeding 
to establish that the use of a skill standard 
or assessment and certification system con- 
forms or does not conform to the require- 
ments of civil rights laws. 

(f) COORDINATION.—The National Board 
shall establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council to promote the coordi- 
nation of the development of skill standards 
under this section with the development of 
voluntary national content standards and 
voluntary national student performance 
standards in accordance with section 213. 

(g) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) From funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of section 
507, the Secretary of Labor may award 
grants and enter into contracts and coopera- 
tive arrangements (including awarding 
grants to, and entering into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, voluntary 
partnerships in accordance with paragraph 
(2)) that are requested by the National Board 
for the purposes of carrying out this title. 

(B) Each entity desiring a grant, contract 
or cooperative agreement under this title 
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shall submit an application to the National 
Board at such time, in such manner and ac- 
companied by such information as the Na- 
tional Board may reasonably require. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING ASSISTANCE 
FOR VOLUNTARY PARTNERSHIPS.—The Sec- 
retary only shall award a grant to, or enter 
into a contract or cooperative agreement 
with, a voluntary partnership that meets the 
requirements of subsection (b)(2) for the de- 
velopment of skill standards systems in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d). 

(3) CRITERIA FOR BOARD CONSIDERATION.— 
Prior to each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
1998, the National Board shall publish objec- 
tive criteria for the National Board's consid- 
eration of applications submitted pursuant 
to paragraph (1)(B). 

(4) RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR.—The National Board shall review 
each application received pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(В) in accordance with the objective 
criteria published pursuant to paragraph (3), 
and shall submit each such application to 
the Secretary of Labor accompanied by а 
recommendation by the National Board on 
whether or not the Secretary of Labor 
should award a grant to the applicant. 

(5) LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS,— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not more than 20 percent 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 507(a) for each fiscal year 
Shall be used by the National Board for the 
costs of administration. 

(B) STARTUP COSTS.—Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraph (A), in order to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of the National Board, the limi- 
tation contained in subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 507(a) for fiscal year 
1994. 

(C) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term costs of administration" 
means costs relating to staff, supplies, equip- 
ment, space, and travel and per diem, costs 
of conducting meetings and conferences, and 
other related costs. 

SEC. 505. DEADLINES. 

Not later than December 31, 1996, the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) identify occupational clusters pursuant 
to section 504(a) representing a substantial 
portion of the work force; and 

(2) promote the endorsement of an initial 
set of skill standards in accordance with sec- 
tion 504(d) for such clusters. 

SEC. 506. REPORTS. 

The National Board shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress in 
each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1998, a 
report on the activities conducted under this 
title. Such report shall include information 
on the extent to which skill standards have 
been adopted by employers, training provid- 
ers, and other entíties, and on the effective- 
ness of such standards in accomplishing the 
purposes described in section 502. 

SEC. 507. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

(а) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this title 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of fiscal years 
1995 through 1998. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall remain 
available until expended. 

SEC. 508. DEFINITIONS. 

Аз used in this title: 

(1) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS.— The 
term "community-based organizations" has 
the meaning given the term in section 4(5) of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1503(5)). 
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(2) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION.—The term 
"educational institution" means a high 
School, a vocational school, and an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

(3) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— The 
term "institution of higher education" has 
the meaning given the term in section 1201(a) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(4) SKILL STANDARD.—The term “skill 
standard" means the level of knowledge and 
competence required to successfully perform 
work-related functions within an occupa- 
tional cluster. 

SEC. 509. SUNSET PROVISION. 

(a) REPEAL.—This title is repealed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

(b) REVIEW OF REPEAL.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress should review the ac- 
complishments of the National Board prior 
to the date of repeal described in subsection 
(a) in order to determine whether it is appro- 
priate to extend the authorities provided 
under this title for а period beyond such 
date. 

TITLE VI—SAFE SCHOOLS 
PART A—SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE; STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This part may be cited 
as the “Safe Schools Act of 1994". 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this part to help local school systems 
achieve Goal Six of the National Education 
Goals, which provides that by the year 2000, 
every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning, by ensuring 
that all schools are safe and free of violence. 
SEC. 602. SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHOR- 

IZED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(bX1), the Secretary shall make competitive 
grants to eligible local educational agencies 
to enable such agencies to carry out projects 
and activities designed to achieve Goal Six 
of the National Education Goals by helping 
to ensure that all schools are safe and free of 
violence. 

(2) GRANT DURATION AND AMOUNT.—Grants 
under this part may not exceed— 

(A) two fiscal years in duration, except 
that the Secretary shall not award any new 
grants in fiscal year 1996 but may make pay- 
ments pursuant to a 2-year grant which ter- 
minates in such fiscal year; and 

(B) $3,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

(3) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—To the ex- 
tent practicable, grants under this title shall 
be awarded to eligible local educational 
agencies serving rural, as well as urban, 
areas. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— There are authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996, to 
carry out this part. 

(2) RESERVATION.—The Secretary is author- 
ized in each fiscal year to reserve not more 
than 10 percent of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of paragraph (1) to 
carry out national leadership activities de- 
scribed in section 606, of which 50 percent of 
such amount shall be available in such fiscal 
year to carry out the program described in 
section 606(b). 

SEC. 603. ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive a 

grant under this part, a local educational 
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agency shall demonstrate in the application 
submitted pursuant to section 604(a) that 
such agency— 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons be- 
tween the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the 
courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspension of students 
from school; 

(E) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(F) victimization of youth by violence, 
crime, or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school crime, violence, and 
discipline problems, as indicated by other 
appropriate data. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this part, the Secretary shall give priority to 
& local educational agency that— 

(1) receives assistance under section 1006 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 or meets the criteria described in 
clauses (i) and (ii) of section 1006(a)(1)(A) of 
such Act; and 

(2) submits an application that assures a 
strong local commitment to the projects or 
activities assisted under this part, such as— 

(A) the formation of partnerships among 
the local educational agency, a community- 
based organization, a nonprofit organization 
with a demonstrated commitment to or ex- 
pertise in developing education programs or 
providing educational services to students or 
the public, а local law enforcement agency, 
or any combination thereof; and 

(B) а high level of youth participation in 
such projects or activities. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
part— 

(1) the term “local educational agency" 
has the same meaning given to such term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 604. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(а) APPLICATION.—In order to receive a 
grant under thís part, a local educational 
agency shall submit to the Secretary an ap- 
plication that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence 
and crime problems in the schools and com- 
munity to be served by the grant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has 
written policies regarding school safety, stu- 
dent discipline, and the appropriate handling 
of violent or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the projects 
and activities to be carried out with grant 
funds, and how these projects and activities 
will help to reduce the current violence and 
crime problems in such schools and commu- 
nities; 

(4) if the local educational agency receives 
funds under Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this part will be co- 
ordinated with and support such agency's 
comprehensive local improvement plan pre- 
pared under that Act; 

(5) the applicant's plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include 
faculty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
School to be served by the grant and a de- 
scription of how each committee will assist 
in assessing that school's violence and dis- 
cipline problems as well as in designing ap- 
propriate programs, policies, and practices 
to address those problems; 

(6) the applicant's plan for collecting base- 
line and future data, by individual schools, 
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to monitor violence and discipline problems 
and to measure such applicant's progress іп 
achieving the purpose of this part; 

(7) an assurance that grant funds under 
this part will be used to supplement and not 
to supplant State and local funds that would, 
in the absence of funds under this part, be 
made available by the applicant for the pur- 
pose of this part; 

(8) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with, and provide assistance to, the 
Secretary in gathering statistics and other 
data the Secretary determines are necessary 
to assess the effectiveness of projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this part or the extent 
of school violence and discipline problems 
throughout the Nation; 

(9) an assurance that the local educational 
agency has a written policy that prohibits 
sexual contact between school personnel and 
a student; and 

(10) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(b) PLAN.—In order to receive funds under 
this part for à second year, a grantee shall 
submit to the Secretary a comprehensive, 
long-term, school safety plan for reducing 
and preventing school violence and discipline 
problems. Such plan shall contain— 

(1) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence pre- 
vention efforts with education, law-enforce- 
ment, judicial, health, social service, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 
serving the community; and 

(2) in the case that the grantee receives 
funds under the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how the grantee's 
comprehensive plan under this subsection is 
consistent with and supports its comprehen- 
sive local improvement plan prepared under 
that Act, if such explanation differs from 
that provided in the grantee's application 
under that Act. 

SEC. 605. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A local educational agen- 
cy shall use grant funds received under this 
part for one or more of the following activi- 
ties: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school vio- 
lence and discipline problems, including co- 
ordinating needs assessment activities and 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, 
social service, and other appropriate agen- 
cies and organizations. 

(B) Conducting school safety reviews or vi- 
olence prevention reviews of programs, poli- 
cies, practices, and facilities to determine 
what changes are needed to reduce ог pre- 
vent violence and promote safety and dis- 
cipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
strategies for addressing and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems 
through the involvement and coordination of 
school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, 
and other appropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(D) Training school personnel in programs 
of demonstrated effectiveness in addressing 
violence, including violence prevention, con- 
flict resolution, anger management, peer me- 
diation, and identification of high-risk 
youth. 

(E) Community education programs, in- 
cluding video- and technology-based 
projects, informing parents, businesses, local 
government, the media and other appro- 
priate entities about— 

(i) the local educational agency's plan to 
promote school safety and reduce and pre- 
vent school violence and discipline problems; 
and 
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(ii) the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities 
designed to promote school safety and reduce 
or prevent school violence and discipline 
problems with related efforts of education, 
law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
service, and other appropriate agencies and 
organizations. 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities, including— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills de- 
velopment for students, teachers, aides, 
other school personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion 
and suspension of students who exhibit vio- 
lent or anti-social behavior; 

(iii) student-led activities such as peer me- 
diation, peer counseling, and student courts; 
or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may 
include cultural, recreational, and edu- 
cational and instructional activities. 

(H) Educating students and parents regard- 
ing the dangers of guns and other weapons 
and the consequences of their use. 

(1) Developing and implementing innova- 
tive curricula to prevent violence in schools 
and training staff how to stop disruptive or 
violent behavior if such behavior occurs. 

(J) Supporting safe zones of passage" for 
students between home and school through 
such measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free 
School Zones, enhanced law enforcement, 
and neighborhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and 
witnesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Minor remodeling to promote security 
and reduce the risk of violence, such as re- 
moving lockers, installing better lights, and 
upgrading locks. 

(M) Acquiring and installing metal detec- 
tors and hiring security personnel. 

(N) Reimbursing law enforcement authori- 
ties for their personnel who participate in 
School violence prevention activities. 

(O) Evaluating projects and activities as- 
sisted under this part. 

(P) The cost of administering projects or 
activities assisted under this part. 

(Q) Other projects or activities that meet 
the purpose of this part. 

(2) LIMITATION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may use not more than— 

(A) a total of 10 percent of grant funds re- 
ceived under this part in each fiscal year for 
activities described in subparagraphs (J), 
(L), (M), and (N) of paragraph (1); and 

(B) 5 percent of grant funds received under 
this part in each fiscal year for activities de- 
scribed in subparagraph (P) of paragraph (1). 

(3) PROHIBITION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may not use grant funds received under 
this part for construction. 

SEC. 606. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To carry out the purpose 
of this part, the Secretary is authorized to 
use funds reserved under section 602(b)(2) to 
conduct national leadership activities such 
as research program development and eval- 
uation, data collection, public awareness ac- 
tivities, training and technical assistance, 
dissemination (through appropriate research 
entities assisted by the Department of Edu- 
cation) of information on successful projects, 
activities, and strategies developed pursuant 
to this part, and peer review of applications 
under this part. The Secretary may carry 
out such activities directly, through inter- 
agency agreements, or through grants, con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements. 

(b) NATIONAL MODEL CrTY.—The Secretary 
shall designate the District of Columbia as a 
national model city and shall provide funds 
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made available pursuant to section 602(b)(2) 
in each fiscal year to а local educational 
agency serving the District of Columbia in 
an amount sufficient to enable such agency 
to carry out a comprehensive program to ad- 
dress school and youth violence. 

SEC. 607. NATIONAL COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

STATISTICS SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph (A) of section 406(h)(2) of the 
General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 
1221e-1(h)(2)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (vi), by striking "and" after 
the semicolon; and 

(2) by adding after clause (vii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

(viii) school safety policy, and statistics 
on the incidents of school violence; апа”. 
SEC. 608. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 

E. 


The Attorney General, through the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention of the Department of 
Justice, shall coordinate the programs and 
activities carried out under this Act with the 
programs and activities carried out by the 
departments and offices represented within 
the Council that provide assistance under 
other law for purposes that are similar to 
the purpose of this Act, in order to avoid re- 
dundancy and coordinate Federal assistance, 
research, and programs for youth violence 
prevention. 

SEC. 609. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This part and the amendments made by 
this part shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES 
TO PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 621. STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 
PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This section may be 
cited as the “State Leadership Activities to 
Promote Safe Schools Асб”. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award grants to State educational 
agencies from allocations under subsection 
(c) to enable such agencies to carry out the 
authorized activities described in subsection 
(е). 

(с) ALLOCATION.—Each State educational 
agency having an application approved under 
subsection (d) shall be eligible to receive a 
grant under this section for each fiscal year 
that bears the same ratio to the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) for such year as the amount such 
State educational agency receives pursuant 
to section 1006 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 for such year 
bears to the total amount allocated to all 
such agencies in all States having applica- 
tions approved under subsection (d) for such 
year, except that no State educational agen- 
cy having an application approved under sub- 
section (d) in any fiscal year shall receive 
less than $100,000 for such year. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring a grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) describe the activities and services for 
which assistance is sought; 

(2) contain a statement of the State edu- 
cational agency's goals and objectives for vi- 
olence prevention and a description of the 
procedures to be used for assessing and pub- 
licly reporting progress toward meeting 
those goals and objectives; and 

(3) contain a description of how the State 
educational agency will coordinate such 
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agency's activities under this section with 
the violence prevention efforts of other 
State agencies, 

(e) USE OF FUNDS.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used— 

(1) to support a statewide resource coordi- 
nator; 

(2) to provide technical assistance to both 
rural and urban local school districts; 

(3) to disseminate to local educational 
agencies and schools information on success- 
ful school violence prevention programs 
funded through Federal, State, local and pri- 
vate sources; 

(4) to make available to local educational 
agencies teacher training and parent and 
student awareness programs, which training 
and programs may be provided through video 
or other telecommunications approaches; 

(5) to supplement and not supplant other 
Federal, State and local funds available to 
carry out the activities assisted under this 
section; and 

(6) for other activities the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1995 
and 1996 to carry out this section. 

TITLE VII—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. 701. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Midnight 
Basketball League Training and Partnership 
Act". 

SEC. 702. GRANTS FOR MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section 520 of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C. 
11903a) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading by inserting “ала 
assisted'' after public“: 

(2) in the subsection heading for subsection 
(a), by inserting ‘PUBLIC HOUSING" before 
"YouTH'; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

"(D MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE TRAIN- 
ING AND PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall make grants, 
to the extent that amounts are approved in 
appropriations Acts under paragraph (13), 
to— 

"(A) eligible entities to assist such entities 
in carrying out midnight basketball league 
programs meeting the requirements of para- 
graph (4); and 

"(B) eligible advisory entities to provide 
technical assistance to eligible entities in es- 
tablishing and operating such midnight bas- 
ketball league programs. 

*(2) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B) grants under paragraph (1)(A) may be 
made only to the following eligible entities: 

(i) Entities eligible under subsection (b) 
for a grant under subsection (a). 

(ii) Nonprofit organizations providing em- 
ployment counseling, job training, or other 
educational services. 

(iii) Nonprofit organizations providing 
federally assisted low-income housing. 

"(B) PROHIBITION ON SECOND GRANTS.—A 
grant under paragraph (1ХА) may not be 
made to an eligible entity if the entity has 
previously received a grant under such para- 
graph, except that the Secretary may ex- 
empt an eligible advisory entity from the 
prohibition under this subparagraph in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

(3) USE OF GRANT AMOUNTS.—Any eligible 
entity that receives a grant under paragraph 
(1X A) may use such amounts only 
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"(A) to establish or carry out a midnight 
basketball league program under paragraph 
(4); 

"(B) for salaries for administrators and 
staff of the program; 

"(C) for other administrative costs of the 
program, except that not more than 5 per- 
cent of the grant amount may be used for 
such administrative costs; and 

(D) for costs of training and assistance 
provided under paragraph (4X. 

“(4) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each eligi- 
ble entity receiving a grant under paragraph 
(1XA) shall establish a midnight basketball 
league program as follows: 

"(A) The program shall establish а basket- 
ball league of not less than 8 teams having 10 
players each. 

“(В) Not less than 50 percent of the players 
in the basketball league shall be residents of 
federally assisted low-income housing or 
members of low-income families (as such 
term is defined in section 3(b) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937). 

"(C) The program shall be designed to 
serve primarily youths and young adults 
from a neighborhood or community whose 
population has not less than 2 of the follow- 
ing characteristics (in comparison with na- 
tional averages): 

“(і) A substantial problem regarding use or 
sale of illegal drugs. 

(ii) A high incidence of crimes committed 
by youths or young adults. 

(ii!) A high incidence of persons infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus or 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

“(іу) A high incidence of pregnancy or a 
high birth rate, among adolescents. 

“(у) A high unemployment rate for youths 
and young adults. 

“(уі) A high rate of high school drop-outs. 

D) The program shall require each player 
in the league to attend employment counsel- 
ing, job training, and other educational 
classes provided under the program, which 
shall be held immediately following the con- 
clusion of league basketball games at or near 
the site of the games and at other specified 
times. 

"(E) The program shall serve only youths 
and young adults who demonstrate a need 
for such counseling, training, and education 
provided by the program, in accordance with 
criteria for demonstrating need, which shall 
be established by the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee. 

“(Е) The majority of the basketball games 
of the league shall be held between the hours 
of 10:00 p.m. and 2:00 a.m. at a location in the 
neighborhood or community served by the 
program. 

"(G) The program shall obtain sponsors for 
each team in the basketball league. Sponsors 
shall be private individuals or businesses in 
the neighborhood or community served by 
the program who make financial contribu- 
tions to the program and participate in or 
supplement the employment, job training, 
and educational services provided to the 
players under the program with additional 
training or educational opportunities. 

"(H) The program shall comply with any 
criteria established by the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee es- 
tablished under paragraph (9). 

"(I Administrators or organizers of the 
program shall receive training and technical 
assistance provided by eligible advisory enti- 
ties receiving grants under paragraph (8). 

“(5) GRANT AMOUNT LIMITATIONS.— 

"(A) PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Sec- 
retary may not make a grant under para- 
graph (1X A) to an eligible entity that applies 
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for a grant under paragraph (6) unless the ap- 
plicant entity certifies to the Secretary that 
the entity will supplement the grant 
amounts with amounts of funds from non- 
Federal sources, as follows: 

“(і) In each of the first 2 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed (under 
subparagraph (E)) an amount sufficient to 
provide not less than 35 percent of the cost of 
carrying out the midnight basketball league 
program. 

(ii) In each of the last 3 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed, an 
amount sufficient to provide not less than 50 
percent of the cost of carrying out the mid- 
night basketball league program. 

(B) NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term 'funds from non- 
Federal sources' includes amounts from non- 
profit organizations, public housing agen- 
cies, States, units of general local govern- 
ment, and Indian housing. authorities, pri- 
vate contributions, any salary paid to staff 
(other than from grant amounts under para- 
graph (1)(А)) to carry out the program of the 
eligible entity, in-kind contributions to 
carry out the program (as determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Advi- 
sory Committee), the value of any donated 
material, equipment, or building, the value 
of any lease on a building, the value of any 
utilities provided, and the value of any time 
and services contributed by volunteers to 
carry out the program of the eligible entity. 

"(C) PROHIBITION ON SUBSTITUTION ОЕ 
FUNDS.—Grant amounts under paragraph 
OXA) and amounts provided by States and 
units of general local government to supple- 
ment grant amounts may not be used to re- 
place other public funds previously used, or 
designated for use, under this section. 

"(D) MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
AMOUNTS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a grant under paragraph (1)(А) to any 
single eligible entity in an amount less than 
$55,000 or exceeding $130,000, except as pro- 
vided in clause (ii). 

(ii) EXCEPTION FOR LARGE LEAGUES.—In 
the case of a league having more than 80 
players, a grant under paragraph (1)(A) may 
exceed $130,000, but may not exceed the 
amount equal to 35 percent of the cost of car- 
rying out the midnight basketball league 
program. 

“(Е) DISBURSEMENT.—Amounts provided 
under à grant under paragraph (1)(А) shall be 
disbursed to the eligible entity receiving the 
grant over the 5-year period beginning on the 
date that the entity is selected to receive the 
grant, as follows: 

“(i) In each of the first 2 years of such 5- 
year period, 23 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

*(ii) In each of the last 3 years of such 5- 
year period, 18 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

"(6) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under paragraph (1XA), an eli- 
gible entity shall submit to the Secretary an 
application in the form and manner required 
by the Secretary (after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee), which shall include— 

(A) a description of the midnight basket- 
ball league program to be carried out by the 
entity, including a description of the em- 
ployment counseling, job training, and other 
educational services to be provided; 

“(B) letters of agreement from service pro- 
viders to provide training and counseling 
services required under paragraph (4) and a 
description of such service providers; 

*(C) letters of agreement providing for fa- 
cilities for basketball games and counseling. 
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training, and educational services required 
under paragraph (4) and a description of the 
facilities; 

„D) a list of persons and businesses from 
the community served by the program who 
have expressed interest in sponsoring, or 
have made commitments to sponsor, a team 
in the midnight basketball league; and 

“(Е) evidence that the neighborhood or 
community served by the program meets the 
requirements of paragraph (4)(C). 

“(7) SELECTION.—The Secretary, іп соп- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, 
shall select eligible entities that have sub- 
mitted applications under paragraph (6) to 
receive grants under paragraph (1)(A). The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, shall establish criteria for selec- 
tion of applicants to receive such grants. The 
criteria shall include a preference for selec- 
tion of eligible entities carrying out mid- 
night basketball league programs in subur- 
ban and rural areas. 

“(8) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants under paragraph 
(1)(B) shall be made as follows: 

"(A) ELIGIBLE ADVISORY ENTITIES.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants may be made only to 
entities that— 

“(і) are experienced and have expertise іп 
establishing, operating, or administering 
successful and effective programs for mid- 
night basketball and employment, job train- 
ing, and educational services similar to the 
programs under paragraph (4); and 

“(ii) have provided technical assistance to 
other entities regarding establishment and 
operation of such programs. 

"(B) UsE.—Amounts received under tech- 
nical assistance grants shall be used to es- 
tablish centers for providing technical as- 
sistance to entities receiving grants under 
paragraph (1)(А) of this subsection and sub- 
section (a) regarding establishment, oper- 
ation, and administration of effective and 
successful midnight basketball league pro- 
grams under this subsection and subsection 
(8003). 

(C) NUMBER AND AMOUNT.—To the extent 
that amounts are provided in appropriations 
Acts under paragraph (13)(B) in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make technical as- 
sistance grants under paragraph (1)(B). In 
each fiscal year that such amounts are avail- 
able the Secretary shall make 4 such grants, 
as follows: 

(i) 2 grants shall be made to eligible advi- 
sory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in public hous- 
ing projects. 

„(ii) 2 grants shall be made to eligible ad- 
visory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in suburban or 
rural areas. 

Each grant shall be in an amount not exceed- 
ing $25,000. 

(9) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development shall ap- 
point an Advisory Committee to assist the 
Secretary in providing grants under this sub- 
section. The Advisory Committee shall be 
composed of not more than 7 members, as 
follows: 

“(А) Not less than 2 individuals who are in- 
volved in managing or administering mid- 
night basketball programs that the Sec- 
retary determines have been successful and 
effective. Such individuals may not be in- 
volved in a program assisted under this sub- 
section or a member or employee of an eligi- 
ble advisory entity that receives a technical 
assistance grant under paragraph (1)(B). 

"(B) A representative of the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention of the Public 
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Health Service, Department of Health and 
Human Services, who is involved in admin- 
istering the grant program for prevention. 
treatment, and rehabilitation model projects 
for high risk youth under section 509A of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 290aa-8), 
who shall be selected by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

“(С) A representative of the Department of 
Education, who shall be selected by the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

D) A representative of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, who shall be se- 
lected by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services from among officers and employees 
of the Department involved in issues relating 
to high-risk youth. 

"(10 REPORTS.—The Secretary shall re- 
quire each eligible entity receiving a grant 
under paragraph (1)(A) and each eligible ad- 
visory entity receiving a grant under para- 
graph (1)(B) to submit to the Secretary, for 
each year in which grant amounts are re- 
ceived by the entity, a report describing the 
activities carried out with such amounts. 

“(11) STUDY.—To the extent amounts аге 
provided under appropriation Acts pursuant 
to paragraph (13)(C), the Secretary shall 
make a grant to one entity qualified to carry 
out a study under this paragraph. The entity 
shall use such grant amounts to carry out a 
scientific study of the effectiveness of mid- 
night basketball league programs under 
paragraph (4) of eligible entities receiving 
grants under paragraph (1)(A). The Secretary 
shall require such entity to submit a report 
describing the study and any conclusions and 
recommendations resulting from the study 
to the Congress and the Secretary not later 
than the expiration of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date that the grant under this 
paragraph is made. 

“(12) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection: 

"(A) Тһе term ‘Advisory Committee’ 
means the Advisory Committee established 
under paragraph (9). 

„(B) The term ‘eligible advisory entity’ 
means an entity meeting the requirements 
under paragraph (8)(A). 

"(C) Тһе term ‘eligible entity’ means ап 
entity described under paragraph (2)(A). 

"(D) The term ‘federally assisted low-in- 
come housing’ has the meaning given the 
term in section 5126 of the Public and As- 
sisted Housing Drug Elimination Act of 1990. 

(13) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 
There are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(А) for grants under paragraph (1)(A), 
$2,650,000 in each of fiscal years 1994 and 1995; 

"(B) for technical assistance grants under 
paragraph (1)(B), $100,000 in each of fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995; and 

(С) for a study grant under paragraph (11), 
$250,000 in fiscal year 1994.“ 


SEC. 703. PUBLIC HOUSING MIDNIGHT BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE PROGRAMS. 


Section 520(c) of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C 
11903а(с)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

"(3) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE PRO- 
GRAMS.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection and subsection (d), а 
grant under this section may be used to 
carry out any youth sports program that 
meets the requirements of a midnight bas- 
ketball league program under subsection 
(14) (not including subparagraph (В) of such 
subsection) if the program serves primarily 
youths and young adults from the public 
housing project in which the program as- 
sisted by the grant is operated.“ 
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TITLE VIII—YOUTH VIOLENCE IN 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
SEC. 801. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to help local 
communities achieve Goal Six of the Na- 
tional Education Goals, which provides that 
by the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. by strengthening local disciplinary 
control. 

SEC. 802. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the violence within elementary and sec- 
ondary schools across the Nation has in- 
creased dramatically during the past decade; 

(2) almost 3,000,000 crimes occur on or near 
School campuses every year, with 16,000 
crimes occurring per school day or one crime 
occurring every 6 seconds; 

(3) 20 percent of teachers in schools have 
reported being threatened with violence by a 
student; 

(4) Schools are being asked to take on re- 
sponsibilities that society as a whole has ne- 
glected, and teachers and principals are 
being forced to referee fights rather than 
teach; 

(5) over two-thirds of public school teach- 
ers have been verbally abused, threatened 
with injury, or physically attacked; 

(6) violent or criminal behavior by stu- 
dents interferes with a teacher's ability to 
teach in a safe environment the students not 
exhibiting such behavior; 

(7) 40 percent of all students do not feel 
safe in school and 50 percent of all students 
know someone who switched schools to feel 
safer; 

(8 nearly one-half of the teachers who 
leave the teaching profession cite discipline 
problems as one of the main reasons for leav- 
ing such profession; and 

(9) a lack of parental involvement contrib- 
utes strongly to school violence. 

SEC. 803, PROVISIONS. 

(a) LOCAL DISCIPLINE CONTROL.—No Federal 
law or regulation, except education and civil 
rights laws protecting individuals with dis- 
abilities, or State policy implementing such 
a Federal law or regulation, shall restrict 
any local educational agency, or elementary 
or secondary school, from developing and im- 
plementing disciplinary policies and action 
with respect to criminal or violent acts of 
students, occurring on school premises, in 
order to create an environment conducive to 
learning. 

(b) SHARED INFORMATION.—No Federal law 
or regulation, or State policy implementing 
such a Federal law or regulation, shall re- 
Strict any local educational agency or ele- 
mentary or secondary school from request- 
ing and receiving information from a State 
agency, local educational agency, or an ele- 
mentary or secondary school regarding a 
conviction or juvenile adjudication, within 
five years of the date of the request, or a 
pending prosecution for a violent or weapons 
offense, of a student who is attending an ele- 
mentary or secondary school served by the 
local educational agency, or the elementary 
or secondary school, requesting such infor- 
mation. 

(c) PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—It is the 
policy of the Congress that States, in co- 
operation with local educational agencies, 
schools, and parent groups, should be encour- 
aged to enforce disciplinary policies with re- 
spect to parents of children who display 
criminal or violent behavior toward teach- 
ers, students, other persons, or school prop- 
erty. 
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TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 901. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement Act of 
1994”. 

PART A—OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
SEC, 911. REPEAL, 

(a) REPEAL.—Section 405 of the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221e) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 209 of the Department of 
Education Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3419) 
is amended by inserting “апа such functions 
as set forth in section 102 of the Educational 
Research and Improvement Act of 1993” after 
"delegate". 

SEC. 912. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT. 

(a) PURPOSES; COMPOSITION; DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement 
are to— 

(A) assess, promote, and improve the qual- 
ity and equity of education in the United 
States, so that all Americans have an equal 
opportunity to receive an education of the 
highest quality; 

(B) provide new directions for federally 
supported research and development activi- 
ties with a view toward reform in the Na- 
tion's school systems, achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals and affecting na- 
tional policy for education; 

(C) provide leadership in the scientific in- 
quiry into the educational process; 

(D) provide leadership in advancing the 
practice of education as an art, science, and 
profession; 

(E) collect, analyze, and disseminate sta- 
tistics and other data related to education in 
the United States and other nations; and 

(F) make available to the Congress and the 
people of the United States the results of re- 
search and development activities in the 
field of education in order to bring research 
directly to the classroom to improve edu- 
cational practice. 

(2) COMPOSITION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Office shall be ad- 
ministered by the Assistant Secretary and 
shall include— 

(i) the Advisory Board of Educational Re- 
search described in subparagraph (B); 

(ii) the directorates for educational re- 
search described in subsections (c) through 
(h); 

(iii) the regional educational laboratories 
described in subsection (k); 

(iv) the Office of Dissemination and Re- 
form Assistance described in subsection (m); 

(v) the National Education Library de- 
scribed in subsection (0); 

(vi) the Education Resources Information 
Clearinghouses described in subsection (p); 

(vii) the National Center for Education 
Statistics, including the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress; and 

(viii) such other entities as the Assistant 
Secretary deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of the Office. 

(B) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(i) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.—The Advisory Board of Educational 
Research shall consist of 9 members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall serve as an ex officio member. 

(ii) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The persons appointed as 
members of the Advisory Board shall be ap- 
pointed solely on the basis of— 
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(aa) eminence in the fields of basic or ap- 
plied research, or dissemination of such re- 
search; or 

(bb) established records of distinguished 
service in educational research and the edu- 
cation professions, including practitioners. 

(П) CONSIDERATION.—In making appoint- 
ments under this clause, the Secretary shall 
give due consideration to the equitable rep- 
resentation of educational researchers who— 

(aa) are women; 

(bb) represent minority groups; or 

(cc) are classroom teachers with research 
experience. 

(ІШ) RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making ap- 
pointments under this clause, the Secretary 
shall give due consideration to any rec- 
ommendations for an appointment which 
may be submitted to the Secretary by a vari- 
ety of groups with prominence in edu- 
cational research and development, includ- 
ing the National Academy of Education and 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

(IV) A member of the Advisory Board may 
not serve on any other Department of Edu- 
cation advisory board, or as a paid consult- 
ant of such Department. 

(iii) TERM.—(I) The term of office of each 
member of the Advisory Board shall be 6 
years, except that initial appointments shall 
be made to ensure staggered terms, with one- 
third of such members' terms expiring every 
2 years. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which the member's predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term. Any person, other 
than the Assistant Secretary, who has been a 
member of the Advisory Board for 12 con- 
secutive years shall thereafter be ineligible 
for appointment during the 6-year period fol- 
lowing such twelfth year. 

(II) PROHIBITION REGARDING REMOVAL.—' The 
Secretary shall neither remove nor encour- 
age the departure of a member of the Advi- 
sory Board appointed in accordance with this 
subparagraph before the expiration of such 
member's term. 

(ПІ) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Advisory Board shall select a Chairperson 
from among such members. 

(IV) QuoRUM.—A majority of the appointed 
members of the Advisory Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(V) STAFF.—From amounts appropriated 
pursuant to thé authority of subsection 
(q)(1)(A), the Advisory Board, in consultation 
with the Assistant Secretary, shall rec- 
ommend for appointment such staff as may 
be necessary. Such staff shall be appointed 
by the Assistant Secretary and assigned at 
the direction of the Advisory Board. 

(iv) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Advisory 
Board shall provide oversight of the Office, 
and shall— 

(I) advise the Nation on the Federal re- 
search and development effort; 

(ID recommend ways for strengthening ac- 
tive partnerships among researchers, edu- 
cational practitioners, librarians, and pol- 
icymakers; 

(III) recommend ways to strengthen inter- 
action and collaboration between the various 
program offices and components; 

(IV) solicit advice and information from 
the educational field, to define research 
needs and suggestions for research topics, 
and shall involve educational practitioners, 
particularly teachers, in this process; 

(V) solicit advice from practitioners, pol- 
icymakers, and researchers, and recommend 
missions for the national research centers 
assisted under this section by identifying 
topics which require long-term, sustained, 
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systematic, programmatic, and integrated 
research and dissemination efforts; 

(VD provide recommendations for translat- 
ing research findings into workable, adapt- 
able models for use in policy and in practice 
across different settings, and recommenda- 
tions for other forms of dissemination; 

(VII) provide recommendations for creat- 
ing incentives to draw talented young people 
into the field of educational research, includ- 
ing scholars from disadvantaged and minor- 
ity groups; 

(VIII) provide recommendations for new 
studies to close gaps in the research base; 

(IX) evaluate and provide recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress re- 
garding the quality of research conducted 
through each directorate and regional edu- 
cational laboratory, the relevance of the re- 
search topics, and the effectiveness of the 
dissemination of each directorate's and lab- 
oratory's activities; 

(X) advise the Assistant Secretary on 
Standards and guidelines for research pro- 
grams апа activities to ensure that research 
is of high quality and free from partisan po- 
litical influence; and 

(XD provide recommendations to promote 
coordination and synthesis of research 
among directorates. 

(v) COMMITTEES AND REPORTS,— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Advisory Board is au- 
thorized to appoint from among its members 
such committees as the Advisory Board 
deems necessary, and to assign to commit- 
tees so appointed such survey and advisory 
functions as the Advisory Board deems ap- 
propriate to assist the Advisory Board in ex- 
ercising its powers and functions under this 
section. 

(П) From amounts appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (q)(1), the Advisory Board shall 
transmit to the President, for submission to 
the Congress not later than January 15 of 
each even-numbered year, a report оп the ac- 
tivities of the Office, and on education, edu- 
cational research, national indicators, and 
data-gathering in general. 

(3) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(A) the term Advisory Board" means the 
Advisory Board of Educational Research es- 
tablished under paragraph (2)(B); 

(В) the term “Assistant бесгебагу” means 
the Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement established by sec- 
tion 202 of the Department of Education Or- 
ganization Act; 

(C) the term development“ means trans- 
formation or adaptation of research results 
into usable forms, in order to contribute to 
the improvement of educational practice; 

(D) the term “dissemination” means the 
communication and transfer of the results of 
research and proven practice in forms that 
are understandable, easily accessible and us- 
able or adaptable for use in the improvement 
of educational practice by teachers, adminis- 
trators, librarians, other practitioners, re- 
searchers, policymakers, and the public; 

(E) the term education research“ includes 
basic and applied research, inquiry with the 
purpose of applying tested knowledge gained 
to specific educational settings and prob- 
lems, development, planning, surveys, аз- 
sessments, evaluations, investigations, ex- 
periments, and demonstrations in the field of 
education and other fields relating to edu- 
cation; 

(Е) the term "'field-initiated research" 
means education research in which topics 
and methods of study are generated by inves- 
tigators, including teachers and other practi- 
tioners, not by the source of funding; 
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(G) the term Indian reservation" means a 
reservation, as such term is defined in— 

(i) section 3(d) of the Indian Financing Act 
of 1974 (25 U.S.C, 1452(d)); or 

(ii) section 4(10) of the Indian Child Welfare 
Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1903(10)); 

(H) the term "Office", unless otherwise 
specified, means the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement established by 
section 209 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act; and 

(I) the term "technical assistance“ means 
assistance in identifying, selecting, or de- 
signing solutions based on research to ad- 
dress educational problems, planning and de- 
sign that leads to adapting research knowl- 
edge to school practice, training to imple- 
ment such solutions, and other assistance 
necessary to encourage adoption or applica- 
tion of research. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) OFFICE.—In fulfilling its purposes under 
this section, the Office is authorized to— 

(A) conduct and support education-related 
research activities, including basic and ap- 
plied research, development, planning, sur- 
veys, assessments, evaluations, investiga- 
tions, experiments, and demonstrations of 
national significance; 

(B) disseminate the findings of education 
research, and provide technical assistance to 
apply such information to specific school 
problems at the school site; 

(C) collect, analyze, and disseminate data 
related to education, and to library and in- 
formation services; 

(D) promote the use of knowledge gained 
from research and statistical findings in 
Schools, other educational institutions, and 
communities; 

(E) provide training in education research; 
and 

(F) promote the coordination of education 
research and research support within the 
Federal Government, and otherwise assist 
and foster such research. 

(2) OPEN COMPETITION.—All grants, con- 
tracts, and cooperative agreements awarded 
or entered into pursuant to this section shall 
be awarded or entered into through a process 
of open competition and peer review that 
shall be announced in the Federal Register 
or other publication that the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate. 

(3) ASSISTANT SECRETARY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the ac- 
tivities and programs of the Office, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall— 

(i) ensure that there is broad and regular 
public and professional involvement from 
the educational field in the planning and 
carrying out of the Office's activities, in- 
cluding establishing teacher advisory boards 
for any program office, program or project of 
the Office as the Assistant Secretary deems 
necessary, and involving Indian and Alaska 
Native researchers and educators in activi- 
ties that relate to the education of Indian 
and Alaska Native people; 

(ii) ensure that the selection of research 
topics and the administration of the program 
are free from partisan political influence; 

(iii) develop directly, or through grant or 
contract, standards and guidelines for re- 
Search, programs and activities carried out 
through the Office; 

(iv) establish a long- and short-term re- 
search agenda in consultation with the Advi- 
sory Board; and 

(v) review research priorities established 
within each directorate and promote re- 
search syntheses across the directorates. 

(B) INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—' The Assistant Secretary is authorized 
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to offer information and technical assistance 
to State and local educational agencies, 
School boards, and schools, including schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
ensure that no student is— 

(i) denied access to the same rigorous, 
challenging curriculum that such student's 
peers are offered; or 

(ii) grouped or otherwise labeled in such a 
way that may impede such student's 
achievement. 

(C) LONG-TERM AGENDA.—One year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Assistant 
Secretary shall submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on a 6-year long- 
term plan for the educational research agen- 
da for the Office. Upon submission of such re- 
port and every 2 years thereafter, the Assist- 
ant Secretary shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress a progress report on the 
6-year plan, including an assessment of the 
success or failure of meeting the components 
of the 6-year plan, proposed modifications or 
changes to the 6-year plan, and additions to 
the 6-year plan. 

(4) SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall enter 
into contracts for the conduct of independ- 
ent evaluations of the programs and activi- 
ties carried out through the Office in accord- 
ance with this section, and transmit such 
evaluations to the Congress, the President 
and the Assistant Secretary, in order to— 

(A) evaluate— 

(i) the effectiveness of the programs and 
activities of the Office; and 

(ii) the implementation of projects and 
programs funded through the Office over 
time; 

(iii) the impact of educational research on 
instruction at the school level; and 

(iv) the ability of the Office to keep re- 
search funding free from partisan political 
interference; 

(B) measure the success of educational in- 
formation dissemination; 

(C) assess the usefulness of research and 
activities carried out by the Office, including 
products disseminated by the Office; and 

(D) provide recommendations for improve- 
ment of the programs of the Office. 

(5) INTRADEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION.—4(A ) 
The Secretary shall establish and maintain а 
program designed to facilitate planning and 
cooperative research and development 
throughout the Department of Education. 

(B) The program described in subparagraph 
(A) shall include— 

(i) establishing and maintaining a database 
on all Department of Education funded re- 
search and improvement efforts; 

(11) coordinating the work of the various 
program offices within the Department of 
Education to avoid duplication; 

(iii) working cooperatively with the em- 
ployees of various program offices with the 
Department of Education on projects of com- 
mon interest to avoid duplication; and 

(iv) generally increasing communication 
throughout the Department of Education re- 
garding education research. 

(c) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the func- 
tions of the Office, the Assistant Secretary 
shall establish 5 directorates of educational 
research in accordance with this section. 

(B) DIRECTOR.—'The Assistant Secretary 
shall appoint a Director for each directorate. 
Each such Director shall be a leading profes- 
sional in the field relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(C) RESEARCH SYNTHESES.—' The Assistant 
Secretary shall provide for and promote re- 
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search syntheses across the directorates in 
early childhood, elementary, secondary, vo- 
cational, and higher education, and shall co- 
ordinate research plans, projects, and find- 
ings across the directorates, placing а prior- 
ity on synthesis and coordination between 
the directorates described in subsections (d) 
and (e) Each Director shall report directly 
to the Assistant Secretary, regarding the ac- 
tivities of the directorate, and shall work to- 
gether to promote research syntheses across 
the directorates. 

(2) DUTIES.—Each such directorate shall— 

(A) carry out its activities directly or 
through grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements with institutions of higher edu- 
cation, public and private organizations, in- 
stitutions, agencies or individuals, or a con- 
sortia thereof; 

(B) conduct and support the highest qual- 
ity basic and applied research in early child- 
hood, elementary and secondary, vocational 
and higher education, including teacher edu- 
cation, which is relevant to the directorate; 

(C) have improved student learning and 
achievement as its primary focus; 

(D) promote research that is based in core 
content areas; 

(E) conduct sustained research and devel- 
opment on improving the educational 
achievement of poor and minority individ- 
uals as an integral part of the directorates’ 
work; 

(F) serve as a national database on model 
and demonstration programs which have par- 
ticular application to the activities of the di- 
rectorate, particularly with respect to model 
programs conducted by businesses, private, 
and nonprofit organizations and foundations; 

(G) support, plan, implement, and operate 
dissemination activities designed to bring 
the most effective research directly into 
classroom practice, school organization and 
management, teacher preparation and train- 
ing, and libraries, and to the extent possible, 
carry out dissemination activities through 
the use of technology; 

(H) support and provide research informa- 
tion that leads to policy formation for State 
legislatures, State and local boards of edu- 
cation, schools funded by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and other policy and governing 
bodies, to assist such entities in identifying 
and developing effective policies to promote 
student achievement and school improve- 
ment; 

(1) coordinate the directorate’s activities 
with the activities of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories established pursuant to 
subsection (К) and with other educational 
service organizations in designing the direc- 
torate’s research agenda and projects in 
order to increase the responsiveness of such 
directorate to the needs of teachers and the 
educational field and to bring research find- 
ings directly into schools to ensure the 
greatest access at the local level to the lat- 
est research developments; and 

(J) provide assistance to the Assistant Sec- 
retary in planning and coordinating syn- 
theses that provide research knowledge re- 
lated to each level of the education system 
(from preschool to higher education) to in- 
crease understanding of student performance 
across different educational levels. 

(3) RESERVATIONS.— 

(А) FIELD-INITIATED RESEARCH.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year 
not less than one-third of the amount avail- 
able to such directorate to conduct field-ini- 
tiated research. 

(B) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year 
not less than one-third of the amount ауа11- 
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able to such directorate to award grants or 
enter into contracts with institutions of 
higher education, public agencies, or private 
nonprofit organizations, for the support of 
long-term national research centers of suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality for educational 
research and development in accordance 
with paragraph (4), except that no such cen- 
ter shall receive such a grant or contract for 
less than $1,100,000 for such fiscal year. Each 
such center shall engage in research, devel- 
opment and dissemination involving topics 
relevant to the mission of the directorate 
supporting such center. 

(C) SPECIAL RULE.—No research and devel- 
opment center supported by the Office and 
operating on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act shall by reason of re- 
ceipt of such support be ineligible to receive 
any other assistance from the Office author- 
ized by law. 

(4) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.— 

(A) DURATION.—The grants or contracts 
awarded or entered into to support national 
research centers described in paragraph 
(3)(B) shall be awarded or entered into for a 
period of at least 5 years, and may be re- 
newed for additional periods of 5 years after 
periodic review by the Assistant Secretary. 

(B) REVIEW.—Al]l applications to establish 
a national research center shall be reviewed 
by independent experts in accordance with 
standards and guidelines developed by the 
Office pursuant to subsections 
(aX2XB)v)(X) and (Ъу3)(А (111). Such stand- 
ards and guidelines shall include— 

(1) whether applicants have assembled а 
group of high quality researchers sufficient 
to achieve the mission of the center; 

(ii) whether the proposed organizational 
structure and arrangements will facilitate 
achievement of the mission of the center; 

(iii) whether there is a substantial staff 
commitment to the work of the center; 

(iv) whether the directors and support staff 
are full-time employees, to the extent prac- 
ticable; 

(v) review of the contributions of the appli- 
cant's primary researchers for the purpose of 
evaluating the appropriateness of such pri- 
mary researchers' experiences and expertise 
in the context of the proposed center activi- 
ties, and the adequacy of such primary re- 
searchers' time commitments to achieve- 
ment of the mission of the center; and 

(vi) the manner in which the results of edu- 
cation research will be disseminated for fur- 
ther use, 

(5) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall publish proposed research priorities de- 
veloped by each directorate in the Federal 
Register every 2 years, not later than Octo- 
ber 1 of each year, and shall allow a period of 
60 days for public comments and suggestions. 

(d) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION, AND ASSESSMENT.— The Assist- 
ant Secretary shall establish and operate the 
National Directorate on Curriculum, In- 
struction, and Assessment. The directorate 
established under this subsection is author- 
ized to conduct research on— 

(1) methods to improve student achieve- 
ment at all educational levels in core con- 
tent areas; 

(2) methods to improve the process of read- 
ing, the craft of writing, the growth of rea- 
soning skills, and the development of infor- 
mation-finding skills; 

(3) enabling students to develop higher 
order thinking skills; 

(4) methods to teach effectively all stu- 
dents in mixed-ability classrooms; 

(5) developing, identifying, or evaluating 
new educational assessments, including per- 
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formance-based and portfolio assessments 
which demonstrate skill and a command of 
knowledge; 

(6) standards for what students should 
know and be able to do, particularly stand- 
ards of desired performance set at inter- 
nationally competitive levels; 

(7) the use of testing in the classroom and 
its impact on improving student achieve- 
ment, including an analysis of how testing 
affects what is taught; 

(8) test bias as such bias affects histori- 
cally underserved girls, women, and minor- 
ity populations; 

(9) test security, accountability, validity, 
reliability and objectivity; 

(10) relevant teacher training and instruc- 
tion in giving a test, scoring a test and in 
the use of test results to improve student 
achievement; 

(11) curriculum development designed to 
meet challenging standards, including State 
efforts to develop such curriculum; 

(12) the need for, and methods of deliver- 
ing, teacher education, development, and in- 
service training; 

(13) curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment in vocational education and school-to- 
work transition; 

(14) educational methods and activities to 
reduce and prevent violence in schools; 

(15) the use of technology in learning, 
teaching, and testing; 

(16) methods of involving parents in their 
children’s education and ways to involve 
business, industry, and other community 
partners in promoting excellence in schools; 
and 

(17) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(e) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON THE EDU- 
CATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF HISTORICALLY UN- 
DERSERVED POPULATIONS.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall establish and operate a Na- 
tional Directorate on the Educational 
Achievement of Historically Underserved 
Populations, the activities of which shall be 
closely coordinated with those of the direc- 
torate described in subsection (d). The direc- 
torate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 

(1) the quality of educational opportunities 
afforded historically underserved popu- 
lations, including minority students, stu- 
dents with disabilities, economically dis- 
advantaged students, girls, women, limited- 
English proficient students, and Indian and 
Alaska Native students, particularly the 
quality of educational opportunities afforded 
such populations in highly concentrated 
urban areas and sparsely populated rural 
areas; 

(2) effective institutional practices for ex- 
panding opportunities for such groups; 

(3) methods for overcoming the barriers to 
learning that may impede student achieve- 
ment; 

(4) innovative teacher training and profes- 
sional development methods to help the his- 
torically underserved meet challenging 
standards; 

(5) the use of technology to improve the 
educational opportunities and achievement 
of the historically underserved; 

(6) the means by which parents, commu- 
nity resources and institutions (including 
cultural institutions) can be utilized to sup- 
port and improve the achievement of at-risk 
students; 

(7) methods to improve the quality of the 
education of American Indian and Alaska 
Native students not only in schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but also in 
public elementary and secondary schools lo- 
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cated on or near Indian reservations, includ- 
ing— 

(A) research on mechanisms to facilitate 
the establishment of tribal departments of 
education that assume responsibility for all 
education programs of State educational 
agencies operating on an Indian reservation 
and all education programs funded by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on an Indian res- 
ervation; 

(B) research on the development of cul- 
turally appropriate curriculum for American 
Indian and Alaska Native students, including 
American Indian and Alaska Native culture, 
language, geography, history and social 
studies, and graduation requirements related 
to such curriculum; 

(C) research on methods for recruiting, 
training and retraining qualified teachers 
from American Indian and Alaska Native 
communities, including research to promote 
flexibility in the criteria for certification of 
such teachers; 

(D) research on techniques for improving 
the educational achievement of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native students, including 
methodologies to reduce dropout rates and 
increase graduation by such students; and 

(E) research concerning the performance 
by American Indian and Alaska Native stu- 
dents of limited-English proficiency on 
standardized achievement tests, and related 
factors; and 

(8) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(f) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION.—The As- 
sistant Secretary shall establish and operate 
the National Directorate on Early Childhood 
Development and Education, which shall 
have a special emphasis on families and com- 
munities as families and communities relate 
to early childhood education. The direc- 
torate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 

(1) effective teaching and learning meth- 
ods, and curriculum; 

(2) instruction that considers the cultural 
experiences of children; 

(3) access to current materials in libraries; 

(4) family literacy and parental involve- 
ment in student learning; 

(5) the impact that outside influences have 
on learning, including television, and drug 
and alcohol abuse; 

(6) methods for integrating learning in set- 
tings other than the classroom, particularly 
within families and communities; 

(7) teacher training; 

(8) readiness to learn, including topics such 
as prenatal care, nutrition, and health serv- 
ices; 

(9) the use of technology, including meth- 
ods to help parents instruct their children; 
and 

(10) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(g) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE, 
FINANCE, POLICYMAKING, AND MANAGEMENT.— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and 
operate a National Directorate on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educational Governance, 
Finance, Policymaking, and Management. 
The directorate established under this sub- 
section is authorized to conduct research 
on— 

(1) the relationship among finance, organi- 
zation, and management, and educational 
productivity, particularly with respect to 
student achievement across educational lev- 
els and core content areas; 

(2) school-based management, shared deci- 
sionmaking and other innovative school 
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structures, and State and local reforms and 
educational policies, which show promise for 
improving student achievement; 

(3) innovative school design, including 
lengthening the school day and the school 
year, reducing class size and building profes- 
sional development into the weekly school 
schedule and, as appropriate, conducting 
such further research as may һе гес- 
ommended or suggested by the report issued 
by the National Education Commission on 
Time and Learning pursuant to section 443 of 
the General Education Provisions Act; 

(4) the social organization of schooling and 
the inner-workings of schooling; 

(5) policy decisions at all levels and the im- 
pact of such decisions on school achievement 
and other student outcomes; 

(6) effective approaches to organizing 
learning; 

(7) effective ways of grouping students for 
learning so that a student is not labeled or 
stigmatized in ways that may impede such 
student's achievement; 

(8) the amount of dollars allocated for edu- 
cation that are actually spent on classroom 
instruction; 

(9) the organization, structure, and finance 
of vocational education; 

(10) disparity in school financing among 
States, school districts, and schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 

(1D the use of technology in areas such as 
assisting in school-based management or 
ameliorating the effects of disparity in 
school financing among States, school dis- 
tricts, and schools funded by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; 

(12) approaches to systemic reforms involv- 
ing the coordination of multiple policies at 
the local, State, and Federal levels of gov- 
ernment to promote higher levels of student 
achievement; 

(13) the special adult education needs of 
historically underserved and minority popu- 
lations; 

(14) the involvement of parents and fami- 
lies in the management and governance of 
Schools and the education of their children; 
and 

(15) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(h) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ADULT EDU- 
CATION, LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARNING.— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and 
operate a National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning. 
The directorate established under this sub- 
section is authorized to conduct research 
on— 

(1) learning and performance of adults, and 
policies and methods for improving learning 
in contexts that include school-to-work, 
worker retraining, and second-language ac- 
quisition; 

(2) the most effective training methods for 
adults to upgrade education and vocational 
skills; 

(3) opportunities for adults to continue 
their education beyond higher education and 
graduate school, in the context of lifelong 
learning and information-finding skills; 

(4) adult literacy and effective methods, in- 
cluding technology, to eliminate illiteracy; 

(5) preparing students for a lifetime of 
work, the ability to adapt through retrain- 
ing to the changing needs of the work force 
and the ability to learn new tasks; 

(6) the use of technology to develop and de- 
liver effective training methods for adults to 
upgrade their education and their vocational 
skills; and 

(7) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 
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(i) PERSONNEL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
may appoint, for terms not to exceed 3 years 
(without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code governing appointment 
in the competitive service) and may com- 
pensate (without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates) such scientific or 
professional employees of the Office as the 
Assistant Secretary considers necessary to 
accomplish the functions of the Office. Such 
employees shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
number of full-time, regular scientific or 
professional employees of the Office. The 
rate of basic pay for such employees may not 
exceed the maximum annual rate of pay for 
grade GS-15 under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(2) REAPPOINTMENT.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary may reappoint employees described in 
paragraph (1) upon presentation of a clear 
and convincing justification of need, for 1 ad- 
ditional term not to exceed 3 years. All such 
employees shall work on activities of the Of- 
fice and shall not be reassigned to other du- 
ties outside the Office during their term. 

(j) SELECTION PROCEDURES AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS.— 

(1) SELECTION PROCEDURES.—When making 
competitive awards under this section, the 
Assistant Secretary shall— 

(A) solicit recommendations and advice re- 
garding research priorities, opportunities, 
and strategies from qualified experts, such as 
education professionals and policymakers, li- 
brarians, personnel of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(k) and of the research and development cen- 
ters assisted under this section, and the Ad- 
visory Board, as well as parents and other 
members of the general public; 

(B) employ suitable selection procedures 
using the procedures and principles of peer 
review providing an appropriate balance be- 
tween expertise in research and practice for 
all proposals so that technical research 
merit is judged by research experts and pro- 
grammatic relevance is judged by program 
experts, except where such peer review pro- 
cedures are clearly inappropriate given such 
factors as the relatively small amount of a 
grant or contract or the exigencies of the sit- 
uation; and 

(C) determine that the activities assisted 
will be conducted efficiently, will be of high 
quality, and will meet priority research and 
development needs under this section. 

(2) FELLOWSHIPS.— 

(A) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall publish proposed research priorities for 
the awarding of research fellowships under 
this paragraph in the Federal Register every 
2 years, not later than October 1 of each 
year, and shall allow a period of 60 days for 
public comments and suggestions. 

(B) COMPETITION.—Prior to awarding a fel- 
lowship under this paragraph, the Assistant 
Secretary shall invite applicants to compete 
for such fellowships through notice published 
in the Federal Register. 

(C) AUTHORITY.—From amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (qX1), the Assistant Secretary may 
establish and maintain research fellowships 
in the Office, for scholars, researchers, pol- 
icymakers, education practitioners, librar- 
ians, and statisticians engaged in the use, 
collection, and dissemination of information 
about education and educational research. 
Subject to regulations published by the As- 
sistant Secretary. fellowships may include 
such stipends and allowances, including trav- 
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el and subsistence expenses provided under 
title 5, United States Code, as the Assistant 
Secretary considers appropriate. 


(К) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 
FOR RESEARCH. DISSEMINATION, AND 'ТЕСН- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Assistant Secretary shall support at 
least 10 but not more than 20 regional edu- 
cational laboratories established by public 
agencies or private nonprofit organizations. 

(B) SPECIAL RULE.—In any fiscal year in 
which the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of subsection (qX2) exceeds 
$38,000,000, the Assistant Secretary may use 
the amount in excess of $38,000,000 to support 
a regional educational laboratory serving а 
region not in existence on the day preceding 
the date of enactment of this Act, if such 
amount is equal to or exceeds $2,000,000. 

(C) PRIORITY.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall give priority to supporting a regional 
educational laboratory that involves the 
combination or subdivision of a region or re- 
gions, such that States within a region in ex- 
istence on the day preceding the date of en- 
actment of this Act may be combined with 
States in another such region to form a new 
region so long as such combination does not 
result in any region in existence on such 
date permanently becoming part of a larger 
region, nor of any such region permanently 
subsuming another region. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “regional educational lab- 
oratory" means a public agency or institu- 
tion or a private nonprofit organization 
that— 

(A) serves the education improvement 
needs in а geographic region of the United 
States; and 

(B) advances the 
Goals. 

(3) DUTIES.—Each regional educational lab- 
oratory shall— 

(A) have as its central mission and primary 
function— 

(1) to develop and disseminate educational 
research products and processes to schools, 
teachers, local educational agencies, State 
educational agencies, librarians, and schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(ii) through such development and dissemi- 
nation and the provision of technical assist- 
ance, to help all students learn to challeng- 
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ing standards; 
(B) provide technical assistance to State 
and local educational agencies, school 


boards, schools funded by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, State boards of education, 
schools, and librarians in accordance with 
the prioritization described in paragraph 
(4)(B)(vi) and needs related to standard-driv- 
en education reform; 

(C) facilitate school restructuring at the 
individual school level, including technical 
assistance for adapting model demonstration 
grant programs to each school; 

(D) serve the educational development 
needs of the region by providing education 
research ín usable forms in order to promote 
school improvement and academic achieve- 
ment and to correct educational deficiencies; 

(E) develop a plan for identifying and serv- 
ing the needs of the region by conducting a 
continuing survey of the educational needs, 
strengths, and weaknesses within the region, 
including a process of open hearings to so- 
licit the views of schools, teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, local educational agencies, 
librarians, and State educational agencies 
within the region; 
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(F) use applied educational research to as- 
sist in solving site-specific problems and to 
assist in development activities; 

(G) conduct applied research projects de- 
signed to serve the particular needs of the 
region only in the event that such quality 
applied research does not exist as deter- 
mined by the regional education laboratory 
or the Department of Education; 

(H) facilitate communication between edu- 
cational experts, school officials, and teach- 
ers, parents, and librarians, to enable such 
individuals to assist schools to develop a 
plan to meet the National Education Goals; 

(Т) bring teams of experts together to de- 
velop and implement school improvement 
plans and strategies; 

(J) provide training in— 

(i) the field of education research and re- 
lated areas; 

(ii) the use of new educational methods; 
and 

(iii) the use of information-finding meth- 
ods, practices, techniques, and products de- 
veloped in connection with such training for 
which the regional educational laboratory 
may support internships and fellowships and 
provide stipends; 

(К) coordinate such laboratory's activities 
with the directorates assisted under this sec- 
tion in designing such laboratory’s services 
and projects, in order to— 

(i) maximize the use of research conducted 
through the directorates in the work of such 
laboratory; 

(ii) keep the directorates apprised of the 
work of the regional educational labora- 
tories in the field; and 

(iii) inform the directorates about addi- 
tional research needs identified in the field; 

(L) develop with the State educational 
agencies and library agencies in the region 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs a plan for 
serving the region; 

(M) collaborate and coordinate services 
with other technical assistance funded by 
the Department of Education; and 

(N) cooperate with other regional labora- 
tories to develop and maintain a national 
network that addresses national education 
problems. 

(4) GOVERNING BOARD.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3), each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall operate 
under the direction of a governing board, the 
members of which— 

(i) are representative of that region; and 

(ii) include teachers and education re- 
searchers. 

(B) DuTIES.—Each such governing board 
shall— 5 

(i) determine, subject to the requirements 
of this section and in consultation with the 
Assistant Secretary, the mission of the re- 
gional educational laboratory; 

(ii) ensure that the regional educational 
laboratory attains and maintains a high 
level of quality in its work and products; 

(iii) establish standards to ensure that the 
regional educational laboratory has strong 
and effective governance, organization, man- 
agement, and administration, and employs 
qualified staff; 

(iv) direct the regional educational labora- 
tory to carry out the regional educational 
laboratory’s duties in a manner as will make 
progress toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals and reforming schools and edu- 
cational systems; 

(v) conduct a continuing survey of the edu- 
cational needs, strengths, and weaknesses 
within the region, including a process of 
open hearings to solicit the views of schools 
and teachers; and 
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(vi) prioritize the needs of economically 
disadvantaged urban and rural areas within 
the region and ensure that such needs are 
served by the regional educational labora- 
tory. 

(5) APPLICATION.—Each entity desiring sup- 
port for a regional educational laboratory 
shall submit to the Assistant Secretary an 
application that contains such information 
as the Assistant Secretary may reasonably 
require, including assurances that a regional 
educational laboratory will address the ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3). 

(6) ADDITIONAL PROJECTS.—In addition to 
activities described in paragraph (3), the As- 
sistant Secretary, from amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (q)(4), is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with a re- 
gional educational laboratory for the pur- 
pose of carrying out additional projects to 
enable such regional educational laboratory 
to assist in efforts to achieve the National 
Education Goals and for other purposes. 

(Т) SPECIAL RULE.—No regional educational 
laboratory shall, by reason of receipt of as- 
sistance under this section, be ineligible to 
receive any other assistance from the Office 
authorized by law or be prohibited from en- 
gaging in activities involving international 
projects or endeavors. 

(8) PLAN.—Not later than July 1 of each 
year, each regional educational laboratory 
shall submit to the Assistant Secretary a 
plan covering the succeeding fiscal year, in 
which such laboratory's mission, activities 
and scope of work are described, including а 
general description of— 

(A) the plans such laboratory expects to 
submit in the 4 succeeding years; and 

(B) an assessment of how well such labora- 
tory is meeting the needs of the region. 

(9) CONTRACT DURATION.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall enter into a contract for the 
purpose of supporting a regional educational 
laboratory under this subsection for a mini- 
mum of 5 years. The Secretary shall ensure 
that the recompetition cycles for new con- 
tracts for regional educational laboratories 
are carried out in such a manner that the ex- 
piration of the laboratory contracts is con- 
sistent with the reauthorization cycle. 

(10) REVIEW.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall review the work of each regional edu- 
cational laboratory in the third year that 
such laboratory receives assistance under 
this subsection, and shall evaluate the per- 
formance of such laboratory’s activities to 
determine if such activities are consistent 
with the duties described in paragraph (3). 

(11)+ CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to require any 
modifications in the regional educational 
laboratory contracts in effect on the day pre- 
ceding the date of enactment of this Act. 

(12) ADVANCE PAYMENT SYSTEM.—Each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall partici- 
pate in the advance payment system of the 
Department of Education. 

(13) COORDINATION.—The regional education 
laboratories shall work collaboratively, and 
coordinate the services such laboratories 
provide, with the technícal assistance cen- 
ters authorized under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(1) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—'The Congress finds that 

(A) education research, including research 
funded by the Office, is not having the im- 
pact on the Nation's schools that such re- 
search should; 

(B) relevant education research and result- 
ing solutions are not being adequately dis- 
seminated to and used by the teachers that 
need such research and solutions; 
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(C) there are insufficient linkages between 
the research and development centers as- 
sisted under this section, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(к), the National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators, the Education Resources Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses, the comprehensive 
technical assistance centers assisted under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and the public schools to ensure 
that research on effective practice is dis- 
seminated and technical assistance provided 
to all teachers; 

(D) the average teacher has little time to 
plan or engage in a professional dialogue 
with peers about strategies for improved 
learning; 

(E) teachers do not have direct access to 
information systems or networks; 

(F) teachers have little control over what 
inservice education teachers will be offered; 
and 

(G) individual teachers are not encouraged 
to move beyond the walls of their school 
buildings to identify and use outside re- 
sources. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, pub- 
lic and private agencies and organizations, 
including institutions of higher education, 
the regional education laboratories, and the 
research and development centers, or consor- 
tia thereof— 

(i) to develop and carry out projects that 
demonstrate effective strategies for helping 
elementary and secondary education teach- 
ers, in both urban and rural areas, become 
knowledgeable about, assist in the design 
and use of, and use, education research, in- 
cluding education research carried out under 
this section; and 

(ii) to develop, implement, and evaluate 
models for creation of teacher research dis- 
semination networks. 

(B) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants and en- 
tering into contracts and cooperative agree- 
ments under subparagraph (A) the Secretary 
Shall give priority to entities that have re- 
ceived Federal funds for research and dis- 
semination. 

(3) APPLICATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—An entity desiring to re- 
ceive assistance under this subsection shall 
submit an application to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing such 
information and assurances as the Secretary 
may require. 

(B) CONTENTS.—Each such application shall 
describe how the project described in the ap- 
plication— 

(i) was developed with the active participa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
teachers; 

(ii) will include the continuing participa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the management of the project; 

(iii) is organized around one or more sig- 
nificant research topics; 

(iv) will involve collaboration with entities 
that have received Federal funds for research 
and dissemination; and 

(v) will sustain over time teacher research 
dissemination networks after Federal fund- 
ing for such networks terminates. 

(4) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds provided under 
this subsection may be used— 

(A) to train elementary and secondary edu- 
cation teachers (particularly new teachers) 
about the sources of education research find- 
ings, including research findings available 
through activities supported by the Office, 
and how to access and use such findings to 
improve the quality of instruction; 
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(B) to develop simple formats, both admin- 
istrative and technological, that allow ele- 
mentary and secondary education teachers 
easy access to and use of education research 
findings; 

(C) to share strategies and materials; 

(D) to support professional networks; 

(E) to survey teacher needs in the areas of 
research and development; and 

(F) for other activities designed to support 
elementary and secondary education teach- 
ers in becoming knowledgeable about, assist- 
ing in the design of, and using, educational 
research. 

(5) STIPENDS.—The Secretary may provide 
for the payment of such stipends (including 
allowances for subsistence and other ex- 
penses for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers), as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, to teachers participating in the 
projects authorized under this subsection. 

(6) COORDINATION.—Recipients of funds 
under this subsection shall, to the greatest 
extent possible, coordinate their activities 
with related activities under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(7) REPORT.—The Secretary shall, within 5 
years of the date of enactment of this Act, 
submit to the Congress a report on the effec- 
tiveness of activities assisted under this sub- 
section. 


(m) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish an Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance, which may include 
the Education Resources Information Clear- 
inghouses, the regional educational labora- 
tories, the National Clearinghouse for 
Science and Mathematics Resources, the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network, the National Edu- 
cation Library, and such other programs and 
activities as the Assistant Secretary deems 
appropriate. The Office of Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary and have a demonstrated ex- 
pertise and experience in dissemination. 

(2) DuTIES.—In carrying out its dissemina- 
tion activities, the Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance shall— 

(A) operate a depository for all Depart- 
ment of Education publications and products 
and make available for reproduction such 
publications and products; 

(B) coordinate the dissemination efforts of 
all Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement program offices, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories, the directorates as- 
sisted under this section, the National Diffu- 
sion Network, and the Education Resources 
Information Clearinghouses; 

(C) disseminate relevant and useful re- 
search, information, products, and publica- 
tions developed through or supported by the 
Department of Education to schools 
throughout the Nation; 

(D) develop the capacity to connect schools 
and teachers seeking information with the 
relevant regional educational laboratories 
assisted under subsection (k), the National 
Diffusion Network, the directorates assisted 
under this section, and the Education Re- 
sources Information Clearinghouses; and 

(E) provide an annual report to the Sec- 
retary regarding the types of information, 
products, and services that teachers, schools, 
and school districts have requested and have 
determined to be most useful, and describe 
future plans to adapt Department of Edu- 
cation products and services to address the 
needs of the users of such information, prod- 
ucts, and services. 
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(3) ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES.—In addition, 
the Office of Dissemination and Reform As- 
sistance may— 

(A) use media and other educational tech- 
nology to carry out dissemination activities, 
including program development; 

(B) establish and maintain a database on 
all research and improvement efforts funded 
through the Department of Education; 

(C) actively encourage cooperative publish- 
ing of significant publications; 

(D) disseminate information on successful 
models and educational methods which have 
been recommended to the Office of Dissemi- 
nation and Reform Assistance by educators, 
educational organizations, nonprofit organi- 
zations, businesses, and foundations, and dis- 
seminate such models by including, with any 
such information, an identification of the en- 
tity or entities that have recommended the 
program; and 

(E) engage in such other dissemination ac- 
tivities as the Assistant Secretary deter- 
mines necessary. 


(n) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—The National Diffusion Net- 
work described in section 1562 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
authorized to provide information through 
National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators on model or demonstration 
projects funded by the Department of Edu- 
cation. For purposes of carrying out this 
subsection, information on such model 
projects does not have to be approved 
through the program effectiveness panel, but 
may be provided directly through the State 
facilitators. In addition, the National Diffu- 
sion Network may disseminate other infor- 
mation available through the Office of Edu- 
cation Dissemination and Reform Assistance 
established under subsection (m) through the 
National Diffusion Network. 


(0) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.— There shall be estab- 
lished a National Library of Education at 
the Department of Education (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the Library“) 
which shall— 

(A) be а national resource center for teach- 
ers, scholars, librarians, State, local, and In- 
dian tribal education officials, parents, and 
other interested individuals; and 

(B) provide resources to assist in the— 

(i) advancement of research on education; 

(i) dissemination and exchange of sci- 
entific and other information important to 
the improvement of education at all levels; 
and 

(iii) improvement of educational achieve- 
ment. 

(2) MiSSION.— The mission of the Library 
shall be to— 

(A) become a principal center for the col- 
lection, preservation, and effective utiliza- 
tion of the research and other information 
related to education and to the improvement 
of educational achievement; 

(B) strive to ensure widespread access to 
the Library's facilities and materials, cov- 
erage of all education issues and subjects, 
and quality control; 

(C) have an expert library staff; and 

(D) use modern information technology 
that holds the potential to link major librar- 
ies, schools, and educational centers across 
the United States into a network of national 
education resources. 

(3) FUNCTIONS.—The Library shall— 

(A) establish a policy to acquire and pre- 
serve books, periodicals, data, prints, films, 
recordings, and other library materials relat- 
ed to education; 
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(B) establish a policy to disseminate infor- 
mation about the materials available in the 
Library; 

(C) make available through loans, photo- 
graphic or other copying procedures, or oth- 
erwise, such materials in the Library as the 
Secretary deems appropriate; and 

(D) provide reference and research assist- 
ance. 

(4) LIBRARIAN.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point a librarian to head the Library. 

(B) EXPERIENCE.— The individual appointed 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall have ex- 
tensive experience às a librarian. 

(C) SOLICITATION OF NOMINATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall solicit nominations from in- 
dividuals and organizations before making 
the appointment described in subparagraph 
(A). 

(D) SALARY.—The librarian shall be paid at 
not less than the minimum rate of pay pay- 
able for level GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(p) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish and support Education Re- 
sources Information Clearinghouses (includ- 
ing directly supporting dissemination serv- 
ices) having such functions as the clearing- 
houses had on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that— 

(1) the Assistant Secretary shall establish 
for the clearinghouses a coherent policy for 
the abstraction from, and inclusion in, the 
educational resources information clearing- 
house system books, periodicals, reports, and 
other materials related to education; and 

(2) the clearinghouses shall collect and dis- 
seminate information on alternative man- 
agement demonstration projects operating 
in public schools throughout the Nation. 

(q) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out subsections (c) through (h), relat- 
ing to the Directorates of Educational Re- 
search. 

(B) APPROPRIATIONS OF $70,000,000 OR. LESS.— 
From the amount made available under 
clause (i) in any fiscal year in which the 
amount appropriated to carry out such 
clause is $70,000,000 or less— 

(1) at least 25 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (e), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on the 
Educational Achievement of Historically Un- 
derserved Populations; 

(111) at least 10 percent of such amount 
Shall be available to carry out subsection (f), 
relating to the National Directorate on 
Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cation; 

(iv) at least 5 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (g), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Educational Govern- 
ance, Finance, Policymaking, and Manage- 
ment; 

(v) at least 5 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (h), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning; 
and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such 
amount shall be available to carry out syn- 
thesis and coordination activities described 
in subsection (с)(1)(С). 
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(C) APPROPRIATIONS GREATER THAN 
$70,000,000.—From the amount made available 
under clause (i) in any fiscal year in which 
the amount appropriated to carry out such 
clause is greater than $70,000,000— 

(i) at least 30 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (e), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on the 
Educational Achievement of Historically Un- 
derserved Populations; 

(iii) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (f). 
relating to the National Directorate on 
Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cation; 

(iv) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (g), 
relating to the National Directorate on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Educational Govern- 
ance, Finance, Policymaking, and Manage- 
ment; 

(v) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (h), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning; 
and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such 
amount shall be available to carry out syn- 
thesis and coordination activities described 
in subsection (c)(1)(C). 

(D) SPECIAL RULE.—Not less than 95 per- 
cent of funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authority of clause (i) in any fiscal year 
shall be expended to carry out this section 
through grants, cooperative agreements, or 
contracts. 

(2) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$41,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (k), relating to the regional edu- 
cational laboratories. 

(3) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (1), re- 
lating to the teacher research dissemination 
demonstration program. 

(B) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary may use 
not more than 0.2 percent of the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
paragraph (A) for each fiscal year for peer re- 
view of applications under this section. 

(4) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.—There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry 
out subsections (m) and (k)(6), relating to 
the Office of Education Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance and additional projects 
for regional educational laboratories, respec- 
tively. 

(5) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out subsection (n), relating to the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network State Facilitators. 

(6) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999, to carry out subsection (0), re- 
lating to the National Education Library. 
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(7) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry 
out subsection (p), relating to the Education 
Resources Information Clearinghouses. 

(8) ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS.—When more 
than one Federal agency uses funds to sup- 
port a single project under this section, the 
Office may act for all such agencies in ad- 
ministering such funds. 

(r) EXISTING CONTRACTS AND GRANTS.— 

(1) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, grants or contracts 
for the regional educational laboratories and 
the centers assisted under section 405 of the 
General Education Provisions Act on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
shall remain in effect until the termination 
date of such grants or contracts, except that 
the grants or contracts for such centers 
which terminate before the competition for 
the new centers described in subsection 
(c)(3)(B) is completed may be extended until 
the time that the awards for such new cen- 
ters are made. 

(2) FuNDING.—The Secretary shall use 
amounts appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of subsection (q)(1)(A) to support the 
grants or contracts described in paragraph 
(1). 

SEC. 913. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

(a) CONTINUING EFFECT OF LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, agreements, grants, 
contracts, certificates, licenses, registra- 
tions, privileges, and other administrative 
actions— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective by the Presi- 
dent, any Federal agency or official thereof, 
or by а court of competent jurisdiction, in 
the performance of functions of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (as 
such functions existed on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act); and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this title 
takes effect, or were final before the effec- 
tive date of this title and are to become ef- 
fective on or after the effective date of this 
title, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or revoked in accordance 
with law by the President, the Secretary or 
other authorized official, a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(b) PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.—The pro- 
visions of this title shall not affect any pro- 
ceedings, including notices of proposed rule- 
making, or any application for any license, 
permit, certificate, or financial assistance 
pending before the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement at the time this 
title takes effect, with respect to functions 
of such Office but such proceedings and ap- 
plications shall be continued. Orders shall be 
issued in such proceedings, appeals shall be 
taken therefrom, and payments shall be 
made pursuant to such orders, as if this title 
had not been enacted, and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
revoked by a duly authorized official, by а 
court of competent jurisdiction, or by oper- 
ation of law. Nothing in this subsection shall 
be deemed to prohibit the discontinuance or 
modification of any such proceeding under 
the same terms and conditions and to the 
same extent that such proceeding could have 
been discontinued or modified if this title 
had not been enacted. 

(c) Білтв Мот AFFECTED.—The provisions 
of this title shall not affect suits commenced 
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before the effective date of this title, and in 
all such suits, proceedings shall be had, ap- 
peals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and. with the same effect as if 
this title had not been enacted. 

(d) NONABATEMENT OF ACTIONS.—No suit, 
action, or other proceeding commenced by or 
against the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, or by or against any indi- 
vidual in the official capacity of such indi- 
vidual as an officer of the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this 
title. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS RELATING TO 
PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—Any ай- 
ministrative action relating to the prepara- 
tion or promulgation of a regulation by the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment relating to a function of such Office 
under this title may be continued by the Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment with the same effect as if this title had 
not been enacted. 

SEC. 914. FIELD READERS. 

Section 402 of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3462) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) IN GENERAL.—'' before 
“Тһе Secretary"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary may 
use not more than 1 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated for any education program that 
awards such funds on a competitive basis to 
pay the expenses and fees of non-Federal ex- 
perts necessary to review applications and 
proposals for such funds. 

*(2) APPLICABILITY.—The provisions of 
paragraph (1) shall not apply to any edu- 
cation program under which funds are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to pay the fees 
and expenses of non-Federal experts to re- 
view applications and proposals for such 
funds.". 


PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Subpart 1—International Education Program 
SEC. 921. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) PROGRAM ESTABLISHED,—The Secretary 
shall carry out an International Education 
Program in accordance with this section 
that shall provide for— 

(1) the study of international education 
programs and delivery systems; and 

(2) an international education exchange 
program. 

(b) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.—The 
Secretary shall award grants for the study, 
evaluation and analysis of education systems 
in other nations, particularly Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan. Such studies 
shall focus upon a comparative analysis of 
curriculum, methodology and organizational 
structure, including the length of the school 
year and school day. In addition, the studies 
shall provide an analysis of successful strate- 
gies employed by other nations to improve 
student achievement, with a specific focus 
upon application to schooling and the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

(c) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary shall carry 
out а program to be known as the Inter- 
national Education Exchange Program. 
Under such program the Secretary shall 
award grants to or enter into contracts with 
organizations with demonstrated effective- 
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ness or expertise in international achieve- 
ment comparisons, in order to— 

(i) make available to educators from eligi- 
ble countries exemplary curriculum and 
teacher training programs in civics and gov- 
ernment education and economic education 
developed in the United States; 

(ii) assist eligible countries in the adapta- 
tion and implementation of such programs 
or joint research concerning such programs; 

(iii) create and implement educational pro- 
grams for United States students which draw 
upon the experiences of emerging constitu- 
tional democracies; 

(iv) provide a means for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences in civics and govern- 
ment education and economic education 
among political, educational and private sec- 
tor leaders of participating eligible coun- 
tries; and 

(v) provide support for— 

(1) research and evaluation to determine 
the effects of educational programs on stu- 
dents’ development of the knowledge, skills 
and traits of character essential for the pres- 
ervation and improvement of constitutional 
democracy; and 

(ID) effective participation in and the pres- 
ervation and improvement of an efficient 
market economy. 

(B) RESERVATIONS.—In carrying out the 
program described in subparagraph (A), the 
Secretary shall reserve in each fiscal year— 

(i) 50 percent of the amount available to 
carry out this subsection for civics and gov- 
ernment education activities; and 

(ii) 50 percent of such amount for economic 
education activities. 

(2) CONTRACT AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to contract with independent nonprofit 
educational organizations to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection. 

(В) NUMBER.—The Secretary shall award at 
least 1 but not more than 3 contracts de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) in each of the 
areas described in clauses (i) and (ii) of para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(C) AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall award contracts described in 
subparagraph (A) so as to avoid duplication 
of activities in such contracts. 

(D) REQUIREMENTS.—Each organization 
with which the Secretary enters into a con- 
tract pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) be experienced in— 

(I) the development and national imple- 
mentation of curricular programs in civics 
and government education and economic 
education for students from grades kinder- 
garten through 12 in local, intermediate, and 
State educational agencies, in schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in 
private schools throughout the Nation with 
the cooperation and assistance of national 
professional educational organizations, col- 
leges and universities, and private sector or- 
ganizations; 

(П) the development and implementation 
of cooperative university and school based 
inservice training programs for teachers of 
grades kindergarten through grade 12 using 
scholars from such relevant disciplines as 
political science, political philosophy, his- 
tory, law and economics; 

(ПІ) the development of model curricular 
frameworks in civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education; 

(IV) the administration of international 
seminars on the goals and objectives of 
civics and government education or eco- 
nomic education in constitutional democ- 
racies (including the sharing of curricular 
materials) for educational leaders, teacher 
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trainers, scholars in related disciplines, and 
educational policymakers; and 

(V) the evaluation of civics and govern- 
ment education or economic education pro- 
grams; and 

(ii) have the authority to subcontract with 
other organizations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

(3) AcTIVITIES.—The international edu- 
cation program described in this subsection 
shall— 

(A) provide eligible countries with— 

(i) seminars on the basic principles of Unit- 
ed States constitutional democracy and eco- 
nomics, including seminars on the major 
governmental and economic institutions and 
systems in the United States, and visits to 
such institutions; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and nonprofit organizations 
conducting exemplary programs in civics 
and government education and economic 
education in the United States; 

(iii) home stays in United States commu- 
nities; 

(iv) translations and adaptations regarding 
United States civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education curricular 
programs for students and teachers, and in 
the case of training programs for teachers 
translations and adaptations into forms use- 
ful in schools in eligible countries, and joint 
research projects in such areas; 

(v) translation of basic documents of Unit- 
ed States constitutional government for use 
in eligible countries, such as The Federalist 
Papers, selected writings of Presidents 
Adams and Jefferson and the Anti-Federal- 
ists, and more recent works on political the- 
ory, constitutional law and economics; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to 
determine— 

(1) the effects of educational programs on 
students’ development of the knowledge, 
skills and traits of character essential for 
the preservation and improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy; and 

(II) effective participation in and the pres- 
ervation and improvement of an efficient 
market economy; 

(B) provide United States participants 
with— 

(i) seminars on the histories, economics 
and governments of eligible countries; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and organizations conduct- 
ing exemplary programs in civics and gov- 
ernment education and economic education 
located in eligible countries; 

(iii) home stays in eligible countries; 

(iv) assistance from educators and scholars 
in eligible countries in the development of 
curricular materials on the history, govern- 
ment and economics of such countries that 
are useful in United States classrooms; 

(v) opportunities to provide on-site dem- 
onstrations of United States curricula and 
pedagogy for educational leaders in eligible 
countries; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to 
determine— 

(I) the effects of educational programs on 
Students' development of the knowledge, 
Skills and traits of character essential for 
the preservation and improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy; and 

(II) effective participation in and improve- 
ment of an efficient market economy; апа 

(C) assist participants from eligible coun- 
tries and the United States in participating 
in international conferences on civics and 
government education and economic edu- 
cation for educational leaders, teacher train- 
ers, scholars in related disciplines, and edu- 
cational policymakers. 
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(4) PRINTER MATERIALS AND PROGRAMS.—All 
printed materials and programs provided to 
foreign nations under this subsection shall 
bear the logo and text used by the Marshall 
Plan after World War II, that is, clasped 
hands with the inscription “А gift from the 
American people to the people of (insert 
name of country)“. 

(5) PARTICIPANTS.—The primary partici- 
pants in the international education pro- 
gram assisted under this subsection shall be 
leading educators in the areas of civics and 
government education and economic edu- 
cation, including curriculum and teacher 
training specialists, scholars in relevant dis- 
ciplines, and educational policymakers, from 
the United States and eligible countries. 

(6) PERSONNEL AND TECHNICAL EXPERTS.— 
The Secretary is authorized to provide De- 
partment of Education personnel and tech- 
nical experts to assist eligible countries es- 
tablish and implement a database or other 
effective methods to improve educational de- 
livery systems, structure and organization. 

(7) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
subsection the term “eligible country" 
means a Central European country, an East- 
ern European country, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Georgia, the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, and any country that 
formerly was a republic of the Soviet Union 
whose political independence is recognized in 
the United States. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated $1,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999, to carry out subsection (b). 

(2) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (c). 

Subpart 2—Amendments to the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act 

SEC. 931. NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- 

TION COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

Section 422 of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act (20 U.S.C. 2422) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) of subsection (a), by in- 
serting (including postsecondary employ- 
ment and training programs)“ after ''train- 
ing programs“; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; 

(B) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
(as redesignated in subparagraph (A)), by in- 
serting the State board or agency govern- 
ing higher education," after “coordinating 
council,"; and 

(C) in paragraph (1) (as redesignated in sub- 
paragraph (А))— 

(i) by striking “Асб and of" and inserting 
“Act, of"; and 

(ii) by inserting “апа of the State board or 
agency governing higher education" after 
Job Training Partnership Асі”; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(4) DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM.—In the de- 
velopment and design of a system to provide 
data on graduation or completion rates, job 
placement rates from occupationally specific 
programs, licensing rates, and awards of high 
School graduate equivalency diplomas 
(GED), each State board for higher education 
shall develop a data collection system the 
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results of which can be integrated into the 
occupational information system developed 
under this section.“ 

Subpart 3—Elementary Mathematics and 

Science Equipment Program 
SEC. 941. SHORT TITLE. 

This subpart may be cited as the Elemen- 
tary Mathematics and Science Equipment 
Act”. 

БЕС. 942, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE, 

It is the purpose of this subpart to raise 
the quality of instruction in mathematics 
and science in the Nation's elementary 
schools by providing equipment and mate- 
rials necessary for hands-on instruction 
through assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies. 

SEC. 943. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

The Secretary is authorized to make allot- 
ments to State educational agencies under 
section 944 to enable such agencies to award 
grants to local educational agencies for the 
purpose of providing equipment and mate- 
rials to elementary schools to improve math- 
ematics and science education in such 
schools. 

SEC, 944. ALLOTMENTS OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 950 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall reserve— 

(1) not more than one-half of 1 percent for 
allotment among Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
the Federated States of Micronesia, and the 
Republic of Palau according to their respec- 
tive needs for assistance under this subpart; 
and 

(2) one-half of 1 percent for programs for 
Indian students served by schools funded by 
the Secretary of the Interior which are con- 
sistent with the purposes of this subpart. 

(b) ALLOTMENT.—The remainder of the 
amount so appropriated (after meeting re- 
quirements in subsection (a)) shall be allot- 
ted among State educational agencies so 
that— 

(1) one-half of such remainder shall be dis- 
tributed by allotting to each State edu- 
cational agency an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such one-half of such remain- 
der as the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the State bears to the number 
of such children in all States; and 

(2) one-half of such remainder shall be dis- 
tributed according to each State’s share of 
allocations under chapter 1 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, 
except that no State educational agency 
shall receive less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the amount available under this sub- 
section in any fiscal year or less than the 
amount allotted to such State for fiscal year 
1988 under title II of the Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act. 

(c) REALLOTMENT OF UNUSED FUNDS.—The 
amount of any State educational agency's 
allotment under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year to carry out this subpart which the Sec- 
retary determines will not be required for 
that fiscal year to carry out this subpart 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during that year as 
the Secretary may determine, to other State 
educational agencies in proportion to the 
original allotments to those State edu- 
cational agencies under subsection (b) for 
that year but with such proportionate 
amount for any of those other State edu- 
cational agencies being reduced to the ex- 
tent it exceeds the sum the Secretary esti- 
mates that the State educational agency 
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needs and will be able to use for that year, 
and the total of those reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the State edu- 
cational agencies whose  proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts 
reallotted to a State educational agency 
under this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed а subpart of the State educational 
agency's allotment under subsection (b) for 
that year. 

(d) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
subpart the term State“ means each of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(e) DATA.—The number of children aged 5 
to 11, inclusive, in the State and in all States 
shall be determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to the Secretary. 

SEC. 945. STATE APPLICATION. 

(а) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring to receive an allotment 
under this subpart shall file an application 
with the Secretary which covers a period of 
5 fiscal years. Such application shall be filed 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) provide assurances that— 

(A) the State educational agency shall use 
the allotment provided under this subpart to 
award grants to local educational agencies 
within the State to enable such local edu- 
cational agencies to provide assistance to 
schools served by such agency to carry out 
the purpose of this subpart; 

(B) the State educational agency will pro- 
vide such fiscal control and funds accounting 
as the Secretary may require; 

(C) every public elementary school in the 
State is eligible to receive assistance under 
this subpart once over the 5-year duration of 
the program assisted under this subpart; 

(D) funds provided under this subpart will 
supplement, not supplant, State and local 
funds made available for activities author- 
ized under this subpart; 

(E) during the 5-year period described in 
the application, the State educational agen- 
cy will evaluate its standards and programs 
for teacher preparation and inservice profes- 
sional development for elementary mathe- 
matics and science; 

(F) the State educational agency will take 
into account the needs for greater access to 
and participation in mathematics and 
Science by students and teachers from his- 
torically underrepresented groups, including 
females, minorities, individuals with lim- 
ited-English proficiency, the economically 
disadvantaged, and individuals with disabil- 
ities; and 

(G) that the needs of teachers and students 
in areas with high concentrations of low-in- 
come students and sparsely populated areas 
will be given priority in awarding assistance 
under this subpart; 

(2) provide, if appropriate, a description of 
how funds paid under this subpart will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and 
other Federal resources, particularly with 
respect to programs for the professional de- 
velopment and inservice training of elemen- 
tary school teachers in science and mathe- 
matics; and 

(3) describe procedures— 

(A) for submitting applications for pro- 
grams described in sections 236 and 237 for 
distribution of assistance under this subpart 
within the State; and 

(B) for approval of applications by the 
State educational agency, including appro- 
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priate procedures to assure that such agency 
will not disapprove an application without 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(с) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—Not more than 
5 percent of the funds allotted to each State 
educational agency under this subpart shall 
be used for the administrative costs of such 
agency associated with carrying out the pro- 
gram assisted under this subpart. 

SEC. 946. LOCAL APPLICATION, 

(a) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency that desires to receive a grant under 
this subpart shall submit an application to 
the State educational agency. Each such ap- 
plication shall contain assurances that each 
school] served by the local educational agen- 
cy shall be eligible for assistance under this 
subpart only once. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) describe how the local educational 
agency plans to set priorities on the use and 
distribution among schools of grant funds re- 
ceived under this subpart to meet the pur- 
pose of this subpart; 

(2) include assurances that the local edu- 
cational agency has made every effort to 
match on a dollar-for-dollar basis from pri- 
vate or public sources the funds received 
under this subpart, except that no such ap- 
plication shall be penalized or denied assist- 
ance under this subpart based on failure to 
provide such matching funds; 

(3) describe, if applicable, how funds under 
this subpart will be coordinated with State, 
local, and other Federal resources, especially 
with respect to programs for the professional 
development and inservice training of ele- 
mentary school teachers in science and 
mathematics; and 

(4) describe the process which will be used 
to determine different levels of assistance to 
be awarded to schools with different needs. 

(c) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this subpart, the State educational agency 
shall give priority to applications that— 

(1) assign highest priority to providing as- 
sistance to schools which— 

(A) are most seriously underequipped; or 

(B) serve large numbers or percentages of 
economically disadvantaged students; 

(2) are attentive to the needs of underrep- 
resented groups in science and mathematics; 

(3) demonstrate how science and mathe- 
matics equipment will be part of a com- 
prehensive plan of curriculum planning or 
implementation and teacher training sup- 
porting hands-on laboratory activities; and 

(4) assign priority to providing equipment 
and materials for students in grades 1 
through 6. 

БЕС. 947. PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

(a) PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS.— 
To the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the State or in the school district 
of each local educational agency who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary 
schools, such State educational agency shall, 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school representatives, make provision for 
including services and arrangements for the 
benefit of such children as will assure the eq- 
uitable participation of such children in the 
purposes and benefits of this subpart. 

(0) WAIVER.—If by reason of any provision 
of State law a local educational agency is 
prohibited from providing for the participa- 
tion of children or teachers from private 
nonprofit schools as required by subsection 
(a), or if the Secretary determines that a 
State or local educational agency has sub- 
stantially failed or is unwilling to provide 
for such participation on an equitable basis, 
the Secretary shall waive such requirements 
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and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children or teachers subject to 
the requirement of this section. Such waiv- 
ers shall be subject to consultation, with- 
holding, notice, and judicial review require- 
ments described in section 1017 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

SEC. 948. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS, 

(a) COORDINATION.—Each State educational 
agency receiving an allotment under this 
subpart shall— 

(1) disseminate information to school dis- 
tricts and schools, including private non- 
profit elementary schools, regarding the pro- 
gram assisted under this subpart; 

(2) evaluate applications of local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3) award grants to local educational agen- 
cies based on the priorities described in sec- 
tion 946(c); and 

(4) evaluate local educational agencies’ 
end-of-year summaries and submit such eval- 
uation to the Secretary. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), grant funds and matching 
funds under this subpart only shall be used 
to purchase science equipment, science ma- 
terials, or mathematical manipulative mate- 
rials and shall not be used for computers, 
computer peripherals, software, textbooks, 
or staff development costs. 

(2) CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Grant funds 
under this subpart may not be used for cap- 
ital improvements. Not more than 50 percent 
of any matching funds provided by the local 
educational agency may be used for capital 
improvements of classroom science facilities 
to support the hands-on instruction that this 
subpart is intended to support, such as the 
installation of electrical outlets, plumbing, 
lab tables or counters, or ventilation mecha- 
nisms. 

SEC. 949, FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES.—The Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance and, in consultation 
with State and local representatives of the 
program assisted under this subpart, shall 
develop procedures for State and local eval- 
uations of the programs assisted under this 
subpart. 

(b) REPoRT.—The Secretary shall report to 
the Congress each year on the program as- 
sisted under this subpart. 

SEC. 950. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out this 
subpart, 

Subpart 4—Media Instruction 
БЕС. 951. MEDIA INSTRUCTION. 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
shall enter into a contract with an independ- 
ent nonprofit organization described in sub- 
section (b) for the establishment of a na- 
tional multimedia television-based project 
directed to homes, schools and after-school 
programs that is designed to motivate and 
improve the reading comprehension and 
writing coherence of elementary school-age 
children. 

(b) DEMONSTRATED  EFFECTIVENESS.—' The 
Secretary shall award the contract described 
in subsection (a) to an independent nonprofit 
organization that has demonstrated effec- 
tiveness in educational programming and de- 
velopment on a nationwide basis. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
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as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996 and 

fiscal year 1997, to carry out this section. 
Subpart 5—Star Schools 

SEC. 961. STAR SCHOOLS. 

Subsection (a) of section 908 of the Star 
Schools Assistance Act (20 U.S.C. 4085b(a)) is 
amended by striking greater“ and inserting 
"lesser". 


Subpart 6—Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education 
SEC. 971. OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
4605 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3155(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking Office of the Secretary" and in- 
serting Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) То act as a liaison office for the co- 
ordination of the activities undertaken by 
the Office under this section with related ac- 
tivities of the Department of Health and 
Human Services and to expand school health 
education research grant programs under 
this section.“. 

(b) TRANSITION.—The Secretary shall take 
all appropriate actions to facilitate the 
transfer of the Office of Comprehensive 
School Health Education pursuant to the 
amendment made by subsection (a). 

Subpart 7—Minority-Focused Civics 
Education 
SEC. 981. SHORT TITLE. 

This subpart may be cited as the “Міпог- 
ity-Focused Civics Education Act of 1994”, 
БЕС. 982. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this subpart— 

(1) to encourage improved instruction for 
minorities and Native Americans in Amer- 
ican government and civics through a na- 
tional program of accredited summer teach- 
er training and staff development seminars 
or institutes followed by academic year in- 
service training programs conducted on col- 
lege and university campuses or other appro- 
priate sites, for— 

(A) social studies and other teachers re- 
sponsible for American history, government, 
and civics classes; and 

(B) other educators who work with minor- 
ity and Native American youth; and 

(2) through such improved instruction to 
improve minority and Native American stu- 
dent knowledge and understanding of the 
American system of government. 

SEC. 983. GRANTS AUTHORIZED; AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to eligible entities for 
the development and implementation of sem- 
inars in American government and civics for 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
and other educators who work with minority 
and Native American students. 

(2) AWARD RULE.— In awarding grants 
under this subpart, the Secretary shall en- 
sure that there is wide geographic distribu- 
tion of such grants. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998, to carry out this subpart. 
SEC. 984. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subpart— 

(1) the term "eligible entity" means a 
State educational agency, an institution of 
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higher education or a State higher education 
agency, or a public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization, with experience in coordinating or 
conducting teacher training seminars in 
American government and civics education, 
or a consortium thereof; and 

(2) the term “State higher education agen- 
су” means the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of high- 
er education. 

SEC. 985. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each eligible 
entity desiring a grant under this subpart 
shall submit an application to the Secretary, 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
or accompanied by such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation submitted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall— 

(1) define the learning objectives and 
course content of each seminar to be held 
and describe the manner in which seminar 
participants shall receive substantive aca- 
demic instruction in the principles, institu- 
tions and processes of American government; 

(2) provide assurances that educators suc- 
cessfully participating in each seminar will 
qualify for either graduate credit or profes- 
sional development or advancement credit 
according to the criteria established by a 
State or local educational agency; 

(3) describe the manner in which seminar 
participants shall receive exposure to а 
broad array of individuals who are actively 
involved in the political process, including 
political party representatives drawn equal- 
ly from the major political parties, as well as 
representatives of other organizations in- 
volved in the political process; 

(4) provide assurances that the seminars 
will be conducted on a nonpartisan basis; 

(5) describe the manner in which the semi- 
nars will address the role of minorities or 
Native Americans in the American political 
process, including such topics as— 

(A) the history and current political state 
of minorities or Native Americans; 

(B) recent research on minority or Native 
American political socialization patterns 
and cognitive learning styles; and 

(C) studies of political participation pat- 
terns of minorities or Native Americans; 

(6) describe the pedagogical elements for 
teachers that will enable teachers to develop 
effective strategies and lesson plans for 
teaching minorities or Native American stu- 
dents at the elementary and secondary 
school levels; 

(7) identify the eligible entities which will 
conduct the seminars for which assistance is 
sought; 

(8) in the case that the eligible entity is an 
institution of higher education, describe the 
plans for collaborating with national organi- 
zations in American government and civics 
education; 

(9) provide assurances that during the aca- 
demic year educators participating in the 
summer seminars will provide inservice 
training programs based upon what such 
educators have learned and the curricular 
materials such educators have developed or 
acquired for their peers in their school sys- 
tems with the approval and support of their 
school administrators; and 

(10) describe the activities or services for 
which assistance is sought, including activi- 
ties and services such as— 

(A) development of seminar curricula; 

(B) development and distribution of in- 
structional materials; 

(C) scholarships for participating teachers; 
and 
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(D) program assessment and evaluation. 

(с) PRIOoRITY.—The Secretary, in approving 
applications for assistance under this sub- 
part, shall give priority to applications 
which demonstrate that— 

(1) the applicant will serve teachers who 
teach in schools with a large number or con- 
centration of economically disadvantaged 
students; 

(2) the applicant has demonstrated na- 
tional experience in conducting or coordinat- 
ing accredited summer seminars in Amer- 
ican government or civics education for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers; 

(3) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars on a national or multistate basis 
through a collaboration with an institution 
of higher education, State higher education 
agency or à public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization, with experience in coordinating or 
conducting teacher training programs in 
American government and civics education; 

(4) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars designed for more than one minor- 
ity student population and for Native Ameri- 
cans; and 

(5) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars that offer a combination of aca- 
demic instruction in American government, 
exposure to the practical workings of the po- 
litical system, and training in appropriate 
pedagogical techniques for working with mi- 
nority and Native American students. 

PART C—DEFINITIONS 
SEC. 991. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) the term elementary school" has the 
same meaning given to such term by section 
147108) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(2) the term "institution of higher edu- 
cation“ has the same meaning given to such 
term by section 1201(a) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(3) the term “local educational agency" 
has the same meaning given to such term by 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; 

(4) the term "secondary school" has the 
same meaning given to such term by section 
147421) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(5) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(6) the term State educational agency" 
has the same meaning given such term by 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

TITLE X—PARENTS AS TEACHERS 
SEC. 1001. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) increased parental involvement in the 
education of their children appears to be the 
key to long-term gains for youngsters; 

(2) providing seed money is an appropriate 
role for the Federal Government to play in 
education; 

(3) children participating in the parents as 
teachers program in Missouri are found to 
have increased cognitive or intellectual 
Skills, language ability, social skills and 
other predictors of school success; 

(4) most early childhood programs begin at 
age 3 or 4 when remediation may already be 
necessary; and 

(5) many children receive no health screen- 
ing between birth and the time they enter 
School, thus such children miss the oppor- 
tunity of having developmental delays de- 
tected early. 

SEC. 1002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to encourage 

States and eligible entities to develop and 
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expand parent and early childhood education 
programs in an effort to— 

(J) increase parents’ knowledge of and con- 
fidence in child-rearing activities, such as 
teaching and nurturing their young children; 

(2) strengthen partnerships between par- 
ents and schools; and 

(3) enhance the developmental progress of 
participating children. 

SEC. 1003, DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term "developmental screening" 
means the process of measuring the progress 
of children to determine if there are prob- 
lems or potential problems or advanced 
abilities in the areas of understanding and 
use of language, perception through sight, 
perception through hearing, motor develop- 
ment and hand-eye coordination, health, and 
physical development; 

(2) the term “eligible entity" means an en- 
tity in a State operating a parents as teach- 
ers program; 

(3) the term “eligible family" means апу 
parent with one or more children between 
birth and 3 years of age; 

(4) the term lead agency" means 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
the office, agency, or other entity in a State 
designated by the Governor to administer 
the parents as teachers program authorized 
by this title; or 

(B) in the case of a grant awarded under 
this title to an eligible entity, such eligible 
entity; 

(5) the term “parent education" includes 
parent support activities, the provision of re- 
source materials on child development and 
parent-child learning activities, private and 
group educational guidance, individual and 
group learning experiences for the parent 
and child, and other activities that enable 
the parent to improve learning in the home; 
and 

(6) the term "parent educator" means à 
person hired by the lead agency of a State or 
designated by local entities who administers 
group meetings, home visits and devel- 
opmental screening for eligible families. 

SEC. 1004. PROGRAM ESTABLISHED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants in order to pay the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of establishing, expand- 
ing, or operating parents as teachers pro- 
grams in a State. 

(2) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—The Secretary 
may make a grant under paragraph (1) to a 
State, except that, in the case of a State 
having an eligible entity, the Secretary shall 
make the grant directly to the eligible en- 
tity. 

(b) FuNDING RULE.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used so as to sup- 
plement, and to the extent practicable, in- 
crease the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of such funds, be made available 
from non-Federal sources, and in no case 
may such funds be used so as to supplant 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

SEC. 1005. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS.—Each State or eligible 
entity receiving a grant pursuant to section 
1004 shall conduct a parents as teachers pro- 
gram which— 

(1) establishes and operates parent edu- 
cation programs, including programs of de- 
velopmental screening of children; and 

(2) designates a lead State agency which— 

(A) shall hire parent educators who have 
had supervised experience in the care and 
education of children; 

(B) shall establish the number of group 
meetings and home visits required to be pro- 
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vided each year for each participating fam- 
ily. with a minimum of 2 group meetings and 
10 home visits for each participating family; 

(C) shall be responsible for administering 
the periodic screening of participating chil- 
dren's educational, hearing and visual devel- 
opment, using the Denver Developmental 
Test. Zimmerman Preschool Language 
Scale, or other approved screening instru- 
ments; and 

(D) shall develop recruitment and reten- 
tion programs for hard-to-reach populations. 

(b) LiMITATION.—Grant funds awarded 
under this title shall only be used for parents 
as teachers programs which serve families 
during the period beginning with the birth of 
a child and ending when the child attains the 
age of 3. 

SEC. 1006. SPECIAL RULES. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section— 

(1) no person, including home school par- 
ents, public school parents, or private school 
parents, shall be required to participate in 
any program of parent education or devel- 
opmental screening pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this title; 

(2) no parents as teachers program assisted 
under this title shall take any action that 
infringes in any manner on the right of par- 
ents to direct the education of their chil- 
dren; and 

(3) the provisions of section 438(c) of the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to States and eligible entities awarded 
grants under this title. 

SEC. 1007. PARENTS AS TEACHERS CENTERS. 

The Secretary shall establish one or more 
Parents As Teachers Centers to disseminate 
information to, and provide technical and 
training assistance to, States and eligible 
entities establishing and operating parents 
as teachers programs. 

SEC. 1008. EVALUATIONS. 

The Secretary shall complete an evalua- 
tion of the parents as teachers programs аз- 
sisted under this title within 4 years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, including 
an assessment of such programs' impact on 
at-risk children. 

SEC. 1009. APPLICATION. 

Each State or eligible entity desiring а 
grant under this title shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. Each such application shall describe 
the activities and services for which assist- 
ance is sought. 

SEC. 1010. PAYMENTS AND FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay to 
each State or eligible entity having an appli- 
cation approved under section 1009 the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the activities de- 
Scribed in the application. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share— 

(A) for the first year for which a State or 
eligible entity receives assistance under this 
title shall be 100 percent; 

(B) for the second such year shall be 100 
percent; 

(C) for the third such year shall be 75 per- 
cent; 

(D) for the fourth such year shall be 50 per- 
cent; and 

(E) for the fifth such year shall be 25 per- 
cent. 

(2) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share of payments under this title may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
planned equipment or services. 

SEC. 1011. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums 
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as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1997, to carry out this 
title. 


SEC. 1012. HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
PRESCHOOL YOUNGSTERS, 


Subsection (b) of section 1052 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2742(b)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

"(4XA)() In any fiscal year in which this 
subsection applies, each State that receives 
a grant under this part may use not more 
than 20 percent of such grant funds in ac- 
cordance with this part (other than sections 
1054(a), 1054(b), and 1055) to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of establishing, operating, 
or expanding a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of such sections. 

(i) Each State establishing, operating or 
expanding a Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters pursuant to clause (i) 
shall give priority to establishing, operating 
or expanding, respectively, such a program 
that targets— 

"(I working poor families or near poor 
families that do not qualify for assistance 
under the early childhood programs under 
the Head Start Act or this chapter; and 

“(П) parents who have limited or unsuc- 
cessful formal schooling. 

(B) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
paragraph (A), a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of sections 1054(a), 1054(b), 
and 1055 shall be deemed to be an eligible en- 
tity. 

“(С) For the purpose of this paragraph— 

"(i) the term ‘Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters' means a voluntary 
early-learning program, for parents with one 
or more children between age 3 through 5, in- 
clusive, that— 

(J) provides support, training, and appro- 
priate educational materials, necessary for 
parents to implement a school-readiness, 
home instruction program for the child; and 

“(ID includes 

(aa) group meetings with other parents 
participating in the program; 

(bb) individual and group learning experi- 
ences with the parent and child; 

"(cc) provision of resource materials on 
child development and parent-child learning 
activities; and 

(dd) other activities that enable the par- 
ent to improve learning in the home; 

„(ii) the term ‘limited or unsuccessful for- 
mal schooling’ means the— 

“(1) completion of secondary school with 
low achievement during enrollment; 

“(П) noncompletion of secondary school 
with low achievement during enrollment; or 

"(II lack of a certificate of graduation 
from а school providing secondary education 
or the recognized equivalent of such certifi- 
cate; 

(iii) the term ‘near poor families means 
families that have an income that is approxi- 
mately 130 percent of the poverty line (as de- 
fined by the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, and revised annually in accordance with 
section 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act; and 

"(iv) the term ‘working poor families’ 
means families that— 

"(D have family members 

“(аа) who are working; or 

(bb) who were looking for work during the 
6 months prior to the date on which the de- 
termination is made; and 
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(П) earn an income not in excess of 150 
percent of the poverty line as described in 
clause (iii).“ 

TITLE XI—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 1101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Gun-Free 
Schools Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 1102. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by redesignating title X as title IX; 

(2) by redesignating sections 8001 through 
8005 as sections 9001 through 9005, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting after title VII the following 
new title: 

"TITLE VIII—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
“SEC. 8001. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—No assistance may be 
provided to any local educational agency 
under this Act unless such agency has in ef- 
fect a policy requiring the expulsion from 
School for a period of not less than one year 
of any student who is determined to have 
brought a weapon to а school under the juris- 
diction of the agency except such policy may 
allow the chief administering officer of the 
agency to modify such expulsion require- 
ment for a student on a case-by-case basis. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term weapon“ means a firearm 
as such term is defined in section 921 of title 
18, United States Code. 

"(b) REPORT TO STATE.—Each local edu- 
cational agency requesting assistance from 
the State educational agency that is to be 
provided from funds made available to the 
State under this Act shall provide to the 
State, in the application requesting such as- 
sistance— 

"(1) an assurance that such local edu- 
cational agency has in effect the policy re- 
quired by subsection (a); and 

“(2) a description of the circumstances sur- 
rounding any expulsions imposed under the 
policy required by subsection (a), including— 

(A) the name of the school concerned; 

"(B) the number of students expelled from 
such school; and 

„(O) the types of weapons concerned.“ 

TITLE XH—ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 

SMOKE 
SEC. 1201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Preventing 
Our Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS) Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 1202. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacco smoke comes 
from secondhand smoke exhaled by smokers 
and sidestream smoke emitted from the 
burning of cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 

(2) since citizens of the United States 
spend up to 90 percent of each day indoors, 
there is a significant potential for exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke from indoor 
air; 

(3) exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke occurs in schools, public buildings, 
and other indoor facilities; 

(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke is a cause of lung cancer in healthy 
nonsmokers and is responsible for acute and 
chronic respiratory problems and other 
health impacts in sensitive populations (in- 
cluding children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental 
tobacco smoke exceed the risks posed by 
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many environmental pollutants regulated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke results in a loss to 
the economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 
SEC. 1203. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator" means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term children“ means 
individuals who have not attained the age of 
18. 

(3) CHILDREN'S SERVICES.—The term chil- 
dren's services" means services that are— 

(Ахі) direct health services routinely pro- 
vided to children; or 

(ii) any other direct services routinely pro- 
vided primarily to children, including edu- 
cational services; and 

(B) funded, directly or indirectly, in whole 
or in part, by Federal funds (including in- 
kind assistance). 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 
SEC. 1204. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHIL- 
DREN'S SERVICES. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Administrator shall issue 
guidelines for instituting and enforcing a 
nonsmoking policy at each indoor facility 
where children's services are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A non- 
smoking policy that meets the requirements 
of the guidelines shall, at a minimum, pro- 
hibit smoking in each portion of an indoor 
facility where children's services are рго- 
vided that is not ventilated separately (as 
defined by the Administrator) from other 
portions of the facility. 

SEC. 1205. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator and 
the Secretary shall provide technical assist- 
ance to persons who provide children’s serv- 
ices and other persons who request technical 
assistance. 

(b) ASSISTANCE BY THE ADMINISTRATOR.— 
The technical assistance provided by the Ad- 
ministrator under this section shall include 
information to assist persons in compliance 
with the requirements of this title. 

(c) ASSISTANCE BY THE SECRETARY.—The 
technical assistance provided by the Sec- 
retary under this section shall include infor- 
mation for employees on smoking cessation 
programs and on smoking and health issues. 
SEC. 1206, FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, each person who pro- 
vides children’s services shall establish and 
make a good-faith effort to enforce a non- 
smoking policy that meets or exceeds the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 

(b) NONSMOKING POLICY.— 

(1) GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS.—A поп- 
smoking policy meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 1204(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the 
provision of services directly to children; 
and 

(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be 
posted in each indoor facility to commu- 
nicate the policy. 

(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this 
subsection may allow smoking in those por- 
tions of the facility— 
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(А) in which services аге not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from 
those portions of the facility in which serv- 
ices are normally provided directly to chil- 
dren. 

(c) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of 
the Federal agency from which the person 
receives Federal funds (including financial 
assistance) for a waiver from any or all of 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING A WAIVER.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), the head 
of the Federal agency may grant a waiver 
only— 

(А) after consulting with the Adminis- 
trator, and receiving the concurrence of the 
Administrator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal 
agency or at any regional office of the agen- 
cy) and comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(i) unusual extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent the person from establishing or enforc- 
ing the nonsmoking policy (or a-requirement 
under the policy) referred to in subsection 
(b) (including a case in which the person 
shares space in an indoor facility with an- 
other entity and cannot obtain an agreement 
with the other entity to abide by the non- 
smoking policy requirement) and the person 
will establish and make a good-faith effort 
to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the pol- 
icy) that will protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke to the max- 
imum extent possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will 
establish and make a good-faith effort to en- 
force an alternative nonsmoking policy (or 
alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to 
environmental tobacco smoke to the same 
degree as the policy (or requirement) under 
subsection (5). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may 
grant a special waiver to a person described 
in subsection (a) who employs individuals 
who are members of a labor organization and 
provide children's services pursuant to a col- 
lective bargaining agreement that— 

(1) took effect before the date of enactment 
of this Act; and 

(ii) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(B) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—AÀ special 
waiver granted under this paragraph shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 

(i) the first expiration date (after the date 
of enactment of this Act) of the collective 
bargaining agreement containing the provi- 
sions relating to smoking privileges; or 

(ii) the date that is 1 year after the date 
specified in subsection (f). 

(d) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person subject to the 
requirements of this section who fails to 
comply with the requirements shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000 for each viola- 
tion, but in no case shall the amount be in 
excess of the amount of Federal funds re- 
ceived by the person for the fiscal year in 
which the violation occurred for the provi- 
sion of children's services. Each day a viola- 
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tion continues shall constitute а separate 
violation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a vio- 
lation of this section shall be assessed by the 
head of the Federal agency that provided 
Federal funds (including financial assist- 
ance) to the person (or if the head of the Fed- 
eral agency does not have the authority to 
issue an order, the appropriate official) by an 
order made on the record after opportunity 
for а hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. Before issuing 
the order, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be 
assessed a civil penalty under the order of 
the proposal to issue the order; and 

(B) provide the person an opportunity to 
request, not later than 15 days after the date 
of receipt of the notice, a hearing on the 
order. 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL PENALTY.—In deter- 
mining the amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection, the head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) shall 
take into account— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(B) with respect to the violator, the ability 
to pay, the effect of the penalty on the abil- 
ity to continue operation, any prior history 
of the same kind of violation, the degree of 
culpability, and a demonstration of willing- 
ness to comply with the requirements of this 
title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may re- 
quire. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may 
compromise, modify, or remit, with or with- 
out conditions, any civil penalty that may 
be imposed under this subsection. The 
amount of the penalty as finally determined 
or agreed upon in compromise may be de- 
ducted from any sums that the United States 
owes to the person against whom the penalty 
18 assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who 
has requested a hearing concerning the as- 
sessment of a penalty pursuant to paragraph 
(2) and is aggrieved by an order assessing a 
civil penalty may file a petition for judicial 
review of the order with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit or for any other circuit in which the 
person resides or transacts business. The pe- 
tition may only be filed during the 30-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date of issuance of the 
order making the assessment. 

(6) FAILURE ТО PAY.—If a person faile to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment 
has become a final order and without filing a 
petition for judicial review in accordance 
with paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judg- 
ment in favor of the head of the Federal 
agency (or appropriate official), 


the Attorney General shall recover the 
amount assessed (plus interest at then cur- 
rently prevailing rates from the last day of 
the 30-day period referred to in paragraph (5) 
or the date of the final judgment, as the case 
may be) in an action brought in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States. In 
the action, the validity, amount, and appro- 
priateness of the penalty shall not be subject 
to review. 

(e) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to a person who provides children's 
services who— 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children's services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 
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(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grand- 
child, niece, or nephew of the provider; and 

(3) is registered and complies with any 
State requirements that govern the chil- 
dren's services provided. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC, 1207, REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall 
submit a report to Congress that includes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of 
compliance with this title; and 

(2) an assessment of the legal status of 
smoking in public places. 

SEC. 1208. PREEMPTION. 

Nothing in this title is intended to pre- 
empt any provision of law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State that is more re- 
strictive than a provision of this title. 

House amendment to Senate amendment: 
In lieu of the language contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment, insert: 
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ACT 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this Act is to provide a 
framework for meeting the National Edu- 
cation Goals established by title I of this Act 
by— 
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(1) promoting coherent, nationwide, sys- 
temic education reform; 

(2) improving the quality of learning and 
teaching in the classroom and in the work- 
place; 

(3) defining appropriate and coherent Fed- 
eral, State, and local roles and responsibil- 
ities for education reform and lifelong learn- 
ing; 

(4) establishing valid, reliable, and fair 
mechanisms for— 

(A) building a broad national consensus on 
American education reform; 

(B) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality, internationally 
competitive content and student perform- 
ance standards; 

(C) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of opportunity-to-learn standards; 
and 

(D) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality assessment meas- 
ures that reflect the internationally com- 
petitive content and student performance 
standards; 

(5) supporting new initiatives at the Fed- 
eral, State, local, and school levels to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity for all 
students to meet high standards and to suc- 
ceed in the world of employment and civic 
participation; 

(6) providing а framework for the reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education programs 
by— 

(A) creating a vision of excellence and eq- 
uity that will guide all Federal education 
and related programs; 

(B) providing for the establishment of 
high-quality, internationally competitive 
content and student performance standards 
that all students will be expected to achieve; 

(C) providing for the establishment of high 
quality, internationally competitive oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that all States, 
local educational agencies, and schools 
should achieve; 

(D) encouraging and enabling all State 
educational agencies and local educational 
agencies to develop comprehensive improve- 
ment plans that will provide a coherent 
framework for the implementation of reau- 
thorized Federal education and related pro- 
grams in an integrated fashion that effec- 
tively educates all children enabling them to 
participate fully as workers, parents, and 
citizens; and 

(E) providing resources to help individual 
Schools, including those serving students 
with high needs, develop and implement 
comprehensive improvement plans; 

(7) stimulating the development and adop- 
tion of a voluntary national system of skill 
standards and certification to serve as a cor- 
nerstone of the national strategy to enhance 
workforce skills; and 

(8) assisting every elementary and second- 
ary school that receives funds under this Act 
to actively involve parents and families in 
supporting the academic work of their chil- 
dren at home and in providing parents with 
skills to advocate for their children at 
school. 

PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
SEC, 111. PURPOSE, 

The purpose of this title is to establish na- 
tional education goals. 

SEC. 112. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS, 

The Congress declares that the National 
Education Goals are the following: 

(1) SCHOOL READINESS.—(A) By the year 
2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 
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(i) all children will have access to high- 
quality and developmentally appropriate 
preschool programs that help prepare chil- 
dren for school; 

(ii) every parent in America will be a 
child's first teacher and devote time each 
day to helping his or her preschool child 
learn, and parents will have access to the 
training and support they need; and 

(iii) all children will receive the nutrition 
and health care needed to arrive at school 
with healthy minds and bodies, and to main- 
tain the mental alertness necessary to be 
prepared to learn, and the number of low- 
birthweight babies will be significantly re- 
duced through enhanced prenatal health sys- 
tems. 

(2) SCHOOL COMPLETION.—(A) By the year 
2000, the high school graduation rate will in- 
crease to at least 90 percent. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 

(i) the Nation must dramatically reduce its 
dropout rate, and 75 percent of those stu- 
dents who do drop out will successfully com- 
plete a high school degree or its equivalent; 
and 

(ii) the gap in high school graduation rates 
between American students from minority 
backgrounds and their non-minority coun- 
terparts will be eliminated. 

(3) STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP.—(A) By the year 2000, all students will 
leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter 
including English, mathematics, science, for- 
eign languages, civics and government, arts, 
history. and geography. and every school in 
America will ensure that all students learn 
to use their minds well, so they may be pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our 
modern economy. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 

(i) the academic performance of all stu- 
dents at the elementary and secondary level 
will increase significantly in every quartile, 
and the distribution of minority students in 
each level will more closely reflect the stu- 
dent population as a whole; 

(ii) the percentage of all students who dem- 
onstrate the ability to reason, solve prob- 
lems, apply knowledge, and write and com- 
municate effectively will increase substan- 
tially; 

(iii) all students will be involved in activi- 
ties that promote and demonstrate good citi- 
zenship. community service, and personal re- 
sponsibility; 

(iv) all students will have access to phys- 
ical education and health education to en- 
sure they are healthy and fit; 

(v) the percentage of all students who are 
competent in more than one language will 
substantially increase; and 

(vi) all students will be knowledgeable 
about the diverse cultural heritage of this 
Nation and about the world community. 

(4) TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.—(A) By the year 2000, the Na- 
tion's teaching force will have access to pro- 
grams for the continued improvement of 
their professional skills and the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
to instruct and prepare all American stu- 
dents for the next century. 

(B) The objectives of this goal are that— 

(i) every State will establish opportunity- 
to-learn standards and create an integrated 
strategy to attract, recruit, prepare, retrain, 
and support the continued professional de- 
velopment of teachers, administrators, and 
other educators, во that there is a highly tal- 
ented workforce of professional educators to 
teach challenging standards; 
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(ii) subgrants for preservice teacher edu- 
cation and professional development activity 
will be made to local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, private 
nonprofit organizations, or consortia of such 
organizations, to support continuing, sus- 
tained, professional development activities 
for all educators; and 

(111) partnerships shall be established, 
whenever possible, between local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, 
local labor, business, and professional asso- 
ciations to provide and support programs for 
the professional development of educators, 
particularly in the area of emerging new 
technologies in education. 

(5) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE.—(A) By the 
year 2000, United States students will be first 
in the world in mathematics and science 
achievement. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 

(i) math and science education, including 
the metric system of measurement, will be 
strengthened throughout the system, espe- 
cially in the early grades; 

(ii) the number of teachers with a sub- 
stantive background in mathematics and 
Science, including the metric system of 
measurement, will increase by 50 percent; 
and 

(iii) the number of United States under- 
graduate and graduate students, especially 
women and minorities, who complete degrees 
in mathematics, science, and engineering 
will increase significantly. 

(6) ADULT LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARN- 
ING.—(A) By the year 2000, every adult Amer- 
ican will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete 
in a global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 

(i) every major American business will be 
involved in strengthening the connection be- 
tween education and work; 

(Gi) all workers will have the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills, from 
basic to highly technical, needed to adapt to 
emerging new technologies, work methods, 
and markets through public and private edu- 
cational, vocational, technical, workplace, 
or other programs; 

(iii) the number of quality programs, in- 
cluding those at libraries, that are designed 
to serve more effectively the needs of the 
growing number of part-time and midcareer 
students will increase substantially; 

(iv) the proportion of those qualified stu- 
dents, especially minorities, who enter col- 
lege, who complete at least two years, and 
who complete their degree programs will in- 
crease substantially; 

(v) the proportion of college graduates who 
demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, and 
solve problems will increase substantially; 
and 

(vi) schools, in implementing comprehen- 
sive parent involvement programs, will offer 
more adult literacy, parent training and life- 
long learning opportunities to improve the 
ties between home and school, and enhance 
parents’ work and home lives. 

(7) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS.—(A) By the year 2000, every school 
in America will be free of drugs and violence 
and will offer a disciplined environment con- 
ducive to learning. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 

(i) every school will implement a firm and 
fair policy on use, possession, and distribu- 
tion of drugs and alcohol; 

(ii) parents, businesses, and community or- 
ganizations will work together to ensure the 
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rights of students to study in a safe and se- 
cure environment that is free of drugs and 
crime; 

(111) every school district will develop a 
comprehensive K-12 drug and alcohol preven- 
tion education program. Drug and alcohol 
curricula should be taught as an integral 
part of health education. In addition, com- 
munity-based teams should be organized to 
provide all students and teachers with need- 
ed support; and 

(iv) every school district will develop and 
implement a policy to ensure that all schools 
are free of weapons and violence. 

(8) SCHOOL AND HOME PARTNERSHIP.—(A) By 
the year 2000, every school and home will en- 
gage in partnerships that will increase pa- 
rental involvement and participation in pro- 
moting the social, emotional, and academic 
growth of children. 

(B) The objectives for this goal are that— 

(i) every State will develop policies to as- 
sist local schools and local educational agen- 
cies to establish programs for increasing 
partnerships that respond to the varying 
needs of parents and the home, including 
parents of children who are disadvantaged, 
bilingual, or disabled; 

(ii) every school will actively engage par- 
ents and families in a partnership which sup- 
ports the academic work of children at home 
and shared educational decision making at 
School; 

(iii) every home will be responsible for cre- 
ating an environment of respect for edu- 
cation and providing the physical and emo- 
tional support needed for learning; and 

(iv) parents and families will help to en- 
sure that schools are adequately supported 
and will hold schools and teachers to high 
standards of accountability. 


PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION REFORM, 
LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 

Subpart 1—National Education Goals Panel 

SEC. 121. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a 
bipartisan mechanism for— 

(1) building а national consensus for edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2) reporting on progress toward achieving 
the National Education Goals; and 

(3) reviewing the voluntary national con- 
tent and student performance standards and 
opportunity-to-learn standards certified by 
the National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council, as well as the criteria for 
their certification, and the criteria for the 
certification of State assessments by the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council with the option of disapprov- 
ing such standards and criteria not later 
than 60 days after receipt from such Council. 
SEC. 122. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL. 

(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel (referred to in this Act as 
the Goals Panel") to advise the President, 
the Secretary, and the Congress. 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Goals Panel shall be 
composed of eighteen members (referred to 
in this part as members“). including 

(1) two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(2) eight members who are Governors, 
three of whom shall be from the same politi- 
cal party as the President and five of whom 
shall be of the opposite political party of the 
President, appointed by the Chairperson and 
Vice Chairperson of the National Governors' 
Association, with each appointing represent- 
atives of his or her respective political party, 
in consultation with each other; 
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(3) four Members of Congress appointed as 
follows— 

(A) one member appointed by the majority 
leader of the Senate from among the Mem- 
bers of the Senate; 

(B) one member appointed by the minority 
leader of the Senate from among the Mem- 
bers of the Senate; 

(C) one member appointed by the majority 
leader of the House of Representatives from 
among the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(D) one member appointed by the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives from 
among the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(4) four members of State legislatures ap- 
pointed by the President of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, of whom 
not more than two may be of the same polit- 
ical party as the President of the United 
States. 

(c) SPECIAL APPOINTMENT RULES.—(1) The 
members appointed pursuant to subsection 
(b)(2) shall be appointed as follows: 

(A) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors' Association is from the same politi- 
cal party as the President, the Chairperson 
shall appoint three individuals and the Vice 
Chairperson shall appoint five individuals. 

(B) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors' Association is from the opposite po- 
litical party as the President, the Chair- 
person shall appoint five individuals and the 
Vice Chairperson shall appoint three individ- 
uals. 

(2) If the National Governors' Association 
has appointed a panel that meets the re- 
quirements of subsections (b) and (c), except 
for the requirements of subsection (b)(4), 
prior to the date of enactment of this title, 
then the members serving on such panel 
shall be deemed to be in compliance with 
subsections (b) and (c) and shall not be re- 
quired to be reappointed pursuant to such 
subsections. 

(3) To the extent feasible, the membership 
of the Goals Panel shall be geographically 
representative and reflect the racial, ethnic, 
and gender diversity of the United States. 

(d) TERMS.—The terms of service of mem- 
bers shall be as follows: 

(1) Members appointed under subsection 
(bX1) shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. 

(2) Members appointed under subsection 
(b(2) shall serve a two-year term, except 
that the initial appointments under such 
paragraph shall be made to ensure staggered 
terms with one-half of such members' terms 
concluding every two years. 

(3) Members appointed under subsection (b) 
(3) and (4) shall serve a term of two years. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 
sixty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(f) INITIATION.— The Goals Panel may begin 
to carry out its duties under this part when 
ten members of the Goals Panel have been 
appointed. 

(g) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Goals 
Panel shall not affect the powers of the 
Goals Panel, but shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

(h) TRAVEL.—Each member may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for each day the 
member is engaged in the performance of du- 
ties away from the home or regular place of 
business of the member. 

(i) CHAIRPERSON.—From among the mem- 
bers, the President shall appoint the Chair- 
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person who shall serve a one-year term and 
shall alternate between political parties. 

(j) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—A member of 
the Goals Panel who is an elected official of 
a State which has developed content, student 
performance, or opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards may not participate in Goals Panel con- 
sideration of such standards. 

(К) EX OFFICIO MEMBER.—If the President 
has not appointed the Secretary of Edu- 
cation as 1 of the 2 members he appoints pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(1), then the Secretary 
shall serve as a nonvoting ex officio member 
of the Goals Panel. 

SEC. 123. DUTIES. 

(a) DuTIES.—The Goals Panel shall— 

(1) report to the President, the Secretary, 
and the Congress regarding the progress the 
Nation and the States are making toward 
achieving the National Education Goals es- 
tablished under title I of this Act, including 
issuing an annual report; 

(2) report on State opportunity-to-learn 
standards and the progress of States in meet- 
ing such standards; 

(3) review, after taking into consideration 
the public comments received pursuant to 
section 136, with the option of disapproving 
by a two-thirds majority vote of the full 
membership not later than 60 days after re- 
ceipt of the— 

(A) criteria developed by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
for the certification of content and student 
performance standards, assessments, and op- 
portunity-to-learn standards; and 

(B) voluntary national content and student 
performance standards and opportunity-to- 
learn standards certified by the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council; 

(4) report on promising or effective actions 
being taken at the national, State, and local 
levels, in the public and private sectors, to 
achieve the National Education Goals; and 

(5) help build a nationwide, bipartisan con- 
sensus for the reforms necessary to achieve 
the National Education Goals. 

(b) REPORT.—(1) The Goals Panel shall an- 
nually prepare and submit to the President, 
the Secretary, the appropriate committees 
of Congress, and the Governor of each State 
a report that shall 

(A) report on the progress of the United 
States toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(B) identify actions that should be taken 
by Federal, State, and local governments to 
enhance progress toward achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals and State oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards; and 

(C) report on State opportunity-to-learn 
standards and the progress of States in meet- 
ing such standards. 

(2) Reports shall be presented in a form, 
and include data, that is understandable to 
parents and the general public. 

SEC, 124, POWERS OF THE GOALS PANEL. 

(а) HEARINGS.—(1) The Goals Panel shall, 
for the purpose of carrying out this part, 
conduct such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, and 
receive such evidence, as the Goals Panel 
considers appropriate, 

(2) In carrying out this part, the Goals 
Panel shall conduct hearings to receive re- 
ports, views, and analyses of a broad spec- 
trum of experts and the public on the estab- 
lishment of voluntary national content and 
student performance standards, assessments, 
and opportunity-to-learn standards. 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Goals Panel may se- 
cure directly from any department or agency 
of the United States information necessary 
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to enable the Goals Panel to carry out this 
part. Upon request of the Chairperson of the 
Goals Panel, the head of a department or 
agency shall furnish such information to the 
Goals Panel to the extent permitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Goals Panel 
may use the United States mail in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as 
other departments and agencies of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(d) USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals Panel 
may, with consent, use the research, equip- 
ment, services, and facilities of any agency 
or instrumentality of the United States, or 
of any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SuPPORT.—(1) The Secretary shall provide to 
the Goals Panel, on à reimbursable basis, 
such administrative support services as the 
Goals Panel may request. 

(2) The Secretary shall, to the extent ap- 
propriate, and on a reimbursable basis, make 
contracts and other arrangements that are 
requested by the Goals Panel to help it com- 
pile and analyze data or carry out other 
functions necessary to the performance of 
such responsibilities. 

SEC. 125. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Goals Panel shall meet 
on à regular basis, as necessary, at the call 
of the Chairperson of the Goals Panel or a 
majority of its members. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(c) VOTING.—No individual may vote, or ex- 
ercise any of the powers of а member, by 
proxy. 

(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.— The Goals Panel shall 
ensure public access to its proceedings (other 
than proceedings, or portions of proceedings, 
relating to internal personnel and manage- 
ment matters) and make available to the 
public, at reasonable cost, transcripts of 
such proceedings. 

SEC. 126. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Goals Panel shall, without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the appointment and compensation of 
officers or employees of the United States, 
appoint a Director to be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of basic pay payable for level 
V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 
AXA) The Director may appoint not more 
than four additional employees to serve as 
staff to the Goals Panel without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service. 

(B) The employees appointed under para- 
graph (1)(A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) The Director may appoint additional 
employees to serve as staff to the Goals 
Panel consistent with title 5, United States 
Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Goals 
Panel may procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services of experts and consultants 
under section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the Goals Panel, the head of any 
department or agency of the United States 
may detail any of the personnel of such 
agency to the Goals Panel to assist the Goals 
Panel in its duties under this part. 
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SEC, 127. EARLY CHILDHOOD ASSESSMENT. 

(a) GENERAL.—(1) The Goals Panel shall 
support the work of its Resource and Tech- 
nical Planning Groups on School Readiness 
(referred to in this section as the Groups) to 
improve the methods of assessing the readi- 
ness of children for school that would lead to 
alternatives to currently used norm-ref- 
erenced early childhood assessments. 

(2) The Groups shall— 

(A) create clear guidelines regarding the 
nature, functions, and uses of early child- 
hood assessments, including a model of 
school readiness that addresses a broad 
range of early childhood developmental 
needs; 

(B) monitor and evaluate early childhood 
assessments, including the ability of existing 
assessments to provide valid information on 
the readiness of children for school; and 

(C) monitor and report on the long-term 
collection of data on the status of young 
children to improve policy and practice, in- 
cluding the need for new sources of data nec- 
essary to assess the broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs. 

(b) ApvICE.—The Groups shall advise and 
assist the Congress, the Secretary, the Goals 
Panel, and others regarding how to improve 
the assessment of young children and how 
such assessments can improve services to 
children. 

(с) REPORT.—The Goals Panel shall provide 
reports on the work of the Groups to the 
Congress, the Secretary, and the public. 

Subpart 2—National Education Standards 

and Improvement Council 
SEC. 131. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this part is to establish a 
mechanism to— 

(1) certify and regularly review voluntary 
national content and student performance 
standards that define what all students 
should know and be able to do; 

(2) certify content and student perform- 
ance standards submitted by States on a vol- 
untary basis, if such standards are of equal 
or higher quality to the voluntary national 
content and student performance standards 
certified by the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council; 

(3) certify and regularly review voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards that 
describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to achieve the knowledge 
and skills described in the voluntary na- 
tional content and student performance 
standards certified by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council; 

(4) certify opportunity-to-learn standards 
submitted by States on a voluntary basis, if 
such standards are of equal or higher quality 
as compared with the voluntary national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards; and 

(5) certify assessment systems submitted 
by States on а voluntary basis, if such sys- 
tems are aligned with State content stand- 
ards certified by the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council and if 
such systems are valid, reliable, and consist- 
ent with relevant, nationally recognized, 
professional and technical standards for as- 
sessment when used for their intended pur- 
poses, 

SEC. 132. NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 
AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the executive branch à National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
(referred to in this title as the Council'“). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Council shall be 
composed of twenty members (referred to in 
this part as members“) who shall be ap- 
pointed as follows: 
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(1) 8 members (2 from each of subpara- 
graphs (A) through (D) of subsection (c)(1)) 
shall be appointed by the President; 

(2) 4 members (1 from each of subpara- 
graphs (A) through (D) of subsection (c)(1)) 
shall be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in consultation 
with the majority and minority leaders of 
the House; 

(3) 4 members (1 from each of subpara- 
graphs (A) through (D) of subsection (с)(1)) 
shall be appointed by the majority leader of 
the Senate, in consultation with the minor- 
ity leader of the Senate; and 

(4) 4 members (1 from each of subpara- 
graphs (A) through (D) of subsection (c)(1)) 
shall be appointed by the National Education 
Goals Panel. 

(c) QUALIFICATIONS.—(1) The members of 
the Council shall include— 

(A) 5 professional educators, including ele- 
mentary and secondary classroom teachers, 
preschool educators and other school-based 
professionals, local district or State admin- 
istrators, related service personnel, and 
other educators; 

(B) 5 representatives of business and indus- 
try, organized labor, and postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions, including at least 1 
representative of postsecondary educational 
institutions, at least 1 representative of or- 
ganized labor, and at least 1 representative 
of business who is also a member of the Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board; 

(C) 5 representatives of the public, includ- 
ing representatives of advocacy, civil rights 
and disability groups, parents, civic leaders, 
and local and State education policymakers 
(including State, local, or tribal school 
boards); and 

(D) 5 education experts, including experts 
in measurement and assessment, curriculum, 
school finance and equity, and school reform. 

(2) To the extent feasible, the membership 
of the Council shall be geographically rep- 
resentative of the United States and reflect 
the diversity of the United States with re- 
gard to race, ethnicity, gender, and disabil- 
ity characteristics. 

(3) One-third of the Council shall consist of 
individuals with expertise in the educational 
needs of children who are from low-income 
families, minority backgrounds, have lim- 
ited-English proficiency, or have disabilities. 

(d) TERMS.—(1) Members shall be appointed 
for 3-year terms, with no member serving 
more thar. 2 consecutive terms. 

(2) The Council shall establish by lot ini- 
tial terms for individuals of one, two, or 
three years in order to establish a rotation 
in which one-third of the members are se- 
lected each year. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 
120 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—' The Council shall begin to 
carry out the duties of the Council under 
this part when all 20 members have been ap- 
pointed. 

(g) RETENTION.—In order to retain an ap- 
pointment to the Council, a member must 
attend at least two-thirds of the scheduled 
meetings of the Council in any given year. 

(h) VACANCY.—A vacancy оп the Council 
shall not affect the powers of the Council, 
but shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(i) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Council 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States may, while attending 
meetings or hearings of the Council, be pro- 
vided compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding the maximum 
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rate of basic pay payable for GS-15 of the 
General Schedule. 

(3) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—(1) A member of 
the Council may not concurrently serve as a 
member of the Goals Panel. 

(2) Section 208 of title 18 of the United 
States Code shall apply to members of the 
Council except that, for the purposes of mak- 
ing written determinations under subsection 
(bX1) the Government official responsible 
for the appointment of any member of the 
Council is deemed to be the Director of the 
Office of Government Ethics. 

(3) A member of the Council who resides in 
а State which has developed standards and 
assessments may not participate in Council 
consideration of such standards and assess- 
ments. 

(К) TRAVEL.—Each member of the Council 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for each day the member is engaged in the 
performance of duties away from the home 
or regular place of business of the member. 

(1) OFFICERS.—The members of the Council 
shall select officers from among its mem- 
bers. The officers of the Council shall serve 
for one-year terms. 

SEC. 133. DUTIES. 

(a) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL CONTENT STAND- 
ARDS.—(1) The Council shall— 

(A) identify areas in which voluntary na- 
tional content standards need to be devel- 
oped; 

(B) certify voluntary national content and 
student performance standards using the cri- 
teria developed under paragraph (2ХАХІ), 
that define what all students should know 
and be able to do; 

(C) forward such voluntary national con- 
tent and student performance standards to 
the Goals Panel for review, except that the 
Goals Panel shall have the option of dis- 
approving such standards by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the full membership not 
later than 60 days after receipt of such 
standards; and 

(D) develop а process for regularly review- 
ing any national voluntary content, student 
performance, and opportunity-to-learn 
standards that have been certified. 

(2)(A) The Council shall— 

(i) identify and develop criteria to be used 
for certifying the voluntary national content 
and student performance standards; and 

(ii) before applying such criteria, forward 
them to the Goals Panel for review, except 
that the Goals Panel shall have the option of 
disapproving such criteria by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the full membership not 
later than 60 days after receipt of such cri- 
teria. 

(B) The criteria developed by the Council 
shall address— 

(i) the extent to which the proposed stand- 
ards are internationally competitive and 
comparable to the best in the world; 

(ii) the extent to which the proposed con- 
tent and student performance standards re- 
flect the best available knowledge about how 
all students learn and about how the content 
area can be most effectively taught; 

(iii) the extent to which the proposed con- 
tent and student performance standards have 
been developed through an open and public 
process that provides for input and involve- 
ment of all relevant parties, including teach- 
ers, related services personnel, and other 
professional educators, employers and post- 
secondary education institutions, curricu- 
lum and subject matter specialists, parents, 
advocacy groups, and the public; and 

(iv) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate. 
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(C) In developing the criteria, the Council 
shall work with entities that are developing, 
or have already developed, content and stu- 
dent performance standards, and any other 
entities that the Council deems appropriate, 
to identify appropriate certification criteria. 

(b) VOLUNTARY STATE CONTENT STAND- 
ARDS.—The Council may certify content and 
student performance standards presented on 
a voluntary basis by States, using the cri- 
teria developed under subsection (a)(2)(A)(i), 
if such standards are of equal or higher qual- 
ity to the voluntary national content and 
student performance standards certified by 
the Council. У 

(с) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.—(1) The Council shall 
certify exemplary, voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that will establish 
a basis for providing all students a fair op- 
portunity to achieve the knowledge and 
skills set out in the voluntary national con- 
tent standards certified by the Council. 

(2) The voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards certified by the Council shall 
address— 

(A) the quality and availability of curric- 
ula, instructional materials, and  tech- 
nologies, including distance learning, to all 
students; 

(B) the capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction to meet diverse 
learning needs in each content area to all 
students; 

(C) the extent to which teachers, prin- 
cipals, and administrators have ready and 
continuing access to professional develop- 
ment, including the best knowledge about 
teaching, learning, and school improvement; 

(D) the extent to which curriculum, in- 
Structional practices, and assessments are 
aligned to content standards; 

(E) the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction and have the req- 
uisite libraries, laboratories, and other re- 
sources necessary to provide an opportunity 
to learn; 

(F) the extent to which schools utilize poli- 
cies, curricula, and instructional practices 
which ensure nondiscrimination on the basis 
of gender; and 

(G) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate to ensure the students receive a 
fair opportunity to achieve the knowledge 
and skills described in the voluntary content 
and student performance standards certified 
by the Council. 

(3) In carrying out this subsection, the 
Council shall— 

(A) identify what countries with rigorous 
content standards do to— 

(1) provide their children with opportuni- 
ties to learn; 

(11) prepare their teachers; and 

(iii) provide continuing professional devel- 
opment opportunities for their teachers; and 

(B) develop criteria to be used for certify- 
ing the voluntary national and State oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards and, before apply- 
ing such criteria, forward them to the Goals 
Panel for review, except that the Goals 
Panel shall have the option of disapproving 
such standards by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the full membership not later than 60 days 
after receipt of such criteria. 

(4) The Council shall assist in the develop- 
ment of the voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards developed by the consor- 
tium under section 139 by— 

(A) making recommendations to the Sec- 
retary regarding priorities and selection cri- 
teria for the award made under section 139 
and 
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(B) coordinating with the consortium re- 
ceiving an award under section 139 to ensure 
that the opportunity-to-learn standards the 
consortium develops are appropriate for the 
needs of all students, are of high quality, and 
are consistent with the criteria developed by 
the Council for the certification of such 
standards. 

(5) The Council shall forward the voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards it 
certifies to the Goals Panel for review, ex- 
cept that the Goals Panel shall have the op- 
tion of disapproving such standards by a 
two-thirds majority vote of the full member- 
ship not later than 60 days after receipt of 
such standards. С 

(4) VOLUNTARY STATE OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.—The Council may certify 
opportunity-to-learn standards submitted 
voluntarily by a State, using the criteria de- 
veloped under subsection (c(3XB). if such 
standards are of equal or higher quality as 
compared to the voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(е) GENERAL PROVISION REGARDING VOL- 
UNTARY NATIONAL STANDARDS.—The Council 
may certify voluntary national content, stu- 
dent performance, and opportunity-to-learn 
standards if such standards are sufficiently 
general to be used by any State without re- 
stricting State and local control of curricu- 
lum and prerogatives regarding instructional 
methods to be employed. 

(f) ASSESSMENTS.—(1)(A) The Council may 
certify an assessment system that is submit- 
ted voluntarily by a State, using the criteria 
developed under paragraph (2)(A), if such sys- 
tem is aligned with the State's content 
standards certified by the Council. 

(B) Assessment systems shall be certified 
by the Council for the purposes of— 

(i) informing students, parents, teachers, 
and related services personnel about the 
progress of all students toward the stand- 
ards; 

(ii) improving classroom instruction and 
improving the learning outcomes for all stu- 
dents; 

(iii) exemplifying for students, parents, 
and teachers the kinds and levels of achieve- 
ment that should be expected of all students, 
including the identification of student per- 
formance standards; 

(iv) measuring and motivating individual 
students, schools, districts, States, and the 
Nation to improve educational performance; 
and 

(v) assisting education policymakers in 
making decisions about education programs. 

(C) The Council shall certify an assessment 
system only if— 

(i) the State has established or adopted op- 
portunity-to-learn standards; 

(ii) such system will not be used to make 
decisions regarding graduation, grade pro- 
motion, or retention of students for a period 
of five years from the date of enactment of 
this Act; and 

(iii) the State has submitted— 

(1) a description of the purposes for which 
the assessment system has been designed; 

(II) the methodologies and process used to 
develop, select, validate, and use such assess- 
ment systems; 

(III) a copy of the test instrument and, as 
appropriate, other measures that will make 
up the system; and 

(IV) evidence that the test or tests which 
are part of the assessment system are valid, 
reliable measures of their intended purposes, 
are aligned with the State content stand- 
ards, are capable of assessing the progress of 
all students toward learning the material in 
the State content standards, and are consist- 
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ent with relevant nationally recognized pro- 
fessional and technical standards. 

(D) The Council shall. at the request of a 
State prior to developing an assessment sys- 
tem for a proposed use, review and provide 
guidance to such State on a proposed pack- 
age of measures, including tests that would 
be included in such a system. 

(2ХА) The Council shall develop and, по 
sooner than three years or later than four 
years after the enactment of this Act, begin 
utilizing criteria for the certification of as- 
sessment systems for the purposes indicated 
in paragraph (1ХВ). Before using such cri- 
teria, the Council shall forward the criteria 
to the Goals Panel for review, except that 
the Goals Panel shall have the option of dis- 
approving such criteria by a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of the full membership not later 
than 60 days after receipt of such criteria. 

(B) The certification criteria developed by 
the Council shall address the extent to which 
the assessment system— 

(i) is aligned with State content standards 
certified by the Council; and 

(ii) is to be used for a purpose for which it 
is valid, reliable, free of discrimination, and 
is consistent with relevant, nationally recog- 
nized professional and technical standards 
for assessment. 

(C) In determining appropriate certifi- 
cation criteria, the Council shall— 

(i) consider standards and criteria being 
developed by other national organizations, 
research on assessment, and emerging new 
State and local assessments; 

(ii) recommend needed research; 

(iii) encourage the development and field 
testing of assessment systems; and 

(iv) provide a public forum for discussing, 
debating, and building consensus for the cri- 
teria to be used for the certification of as- 
sessment systems. 

(D) Prior to determining the certification 
criteria, the Council shall seek public com- 
ment regarding the proposed criteria. 

(E) The Council shall certify an assessment 
system only if such system includes all stu- 
dents. 

(g) PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES.—In carrying 
out its responsibilities under this title, the 
Council shall— 

(1) provide for a process of broad public 
input as part of the process of developing cri- 
teria for standards and assessments; 

(2) work with Federal and non-Federal 
agencies and organizations which are con- 
ducting research, studies, or demonstration 
projects to determine internationally com- 
petitive standards and assessments, and may 
establish subject matter and other panels to 
advise it on particular content, student per- 
formance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards and on assessments; 

(3) establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Skill Standards Board to 
promote the coordination of the develop- 
ment of content and student performance 
standards under this title with the develop- 
ment of skill standards under title IV of this 
Act; 

(4) recommend studies to the Secretary 
that are necessary to carry out the Council's 
responsibilities; 

(5) inform the public about what con- 
stitutes high quality, internationally com- 
petitive, content, student performance, and 
opportunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ment systems; 

(6) on a regular basis, review and update 
criteria for certifying content, student per- 
formance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and assessment systems; and 

(7) periodically recertify, as appropriate, 
the voluntary national content and student 
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performance standards, and the voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards and 
the assessments that it certifies under this 
section. 

(h) UNCONDITIONED STATE PARTICIPATION.— 
No State shall be required to obtain certifi- 
cation of standards or assessments developed 
under subsection (b). (d), or (f) of this section 
or to participate in programs under title III 
of this Act, as a condition of participating in 
any Federal education program under this or 
any other Act. 

SEC. 134. ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Not later than one year after the date the 
Council concludes its first meeting, and in 
each succeeding year, the Council shall pre- 
pare and submit а report to the President, 
the Secretary, the appropriate committees 
of Congress, the Governor of each State, and 
the Goals Panel regarding its work. 

SEC. 135. POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

(a) HEARINGS.—(1) The Council shall, for 
the purpose of carrying out its responsibil- 
ities, conduct such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, take such testimony, 
and receive such evidence, as the Council 
considers appropriate. 

(2) In carrying out this part, the Council 
shall conduct public hearings in different ge- 
ographic areas of the United States, both 
urban and rural, to receive the reports, 
views, and analyses of a broad spectrum of 
experts and the public on the establishment 
of voluntary national content, student per- 
formance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and assessment systems. 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Council may secure 
directly from any department or agency of 
the United States information necessary to 
enable the Council to carry out this part. 
Upon request of the Chairperson of the Coun- 
cil, the head of a department or agency shall 
furnish such information to the Council to 
the extent permitted by law. 

(c) PosTAL SERVICES.—The Council may 
use the United States mail in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as other 
departments and agencies of the United 
States. 

(d) USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council may. 
with their consent, use the research, equip- 
ment, services, and facilities of any agency 
or instrumentality of the United States, or 
of any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.—(1) The Secretary shall provide to 
the Council, on à reimbursable basis, such 
administrative support services as the Coun- 
cil may request. 

(2) The Secretary shall, to the extent ap- 
propriate, and on a reimbursable basis, make 
contracts and other arrangements that are 
requested by the Council to help it compile 
and analyze data or carry out other func- 
tions necessary to the performance of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

БЕС. 136. PUBLICATION FOR PUBLIC COMMENT. 

(a) TRANSMITTAL.—For the purpose of ob- 
taining public comment through publication 
in the Federal Register, the Council shall 
transmit to the Secretary— 

(1) proposed criteria for certifying national 
and State content and performance stand- 
ards; 

(2) proposed criteria for certifying national 
and State opportunity-to-learn standards; 

(3) proposed criteria for certifying State 
assessment systems; and 

(4) proposed national content, perform- 
ance, and opportunity-to-learn standards. 

(b) PUBLICATION.—The Secretary shall pub- 
lish such proposed procedures, standards, 
and criteria in the Federal Register. 

SEC.137. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet on 

a regular basis, as necessary, at the call of 
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the Chairperson of the Council, or a majority 
of its members. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(с) VoTING.—The Council shall take all ac- 
tion of the Council by a majority vote of the 
total membership of the Council, ensuring 
the right of the minority to issue written 
views. No individual may vote or exercise 
any of the powers of a member by proxy. 

(d) PUBLIC ACCESS.— The Council shall en- 
sure public access to its proceedings (other 
than proceedings, or portions of proceedings, 
relating to internal personnel and manage- 
ment matters) and make available to the 
public, at reasonable cost. transcripts of 
such proceedings. 

SEC. 138. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Council shall, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, relating 
to the appointment and compensation of of- 
ficers or employees of the United States, ap- 
point a Director to be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of basic pay payable for level 
V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 
OXA) The Director may appoint not more 
than four additional employees to serve as 
staff to the Council without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) The Director may appoint additional 
employees to serve as staff of the Council 
consistent with title 5, United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Coun- 
cil may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3019(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES,—U pon the 
request of the Council, the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the United States 
may detail any of the personnel of such de- 
partment or agency to the Council to assist 
the Council in its duties under this part. 

SEC. 139. OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANT. 

(a) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANT.—(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
make a grant, on a competitive basis, to a 
consortium of individuals and organizations 
to develop voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards consistent with the provi- 
sions of section 123(c). 

(2) To the extent possible, such consortium 
shall include the participation of— 

(A) State-level policymakers, such as Gov- 
ernors, State legislators, chief State school 
officers, and State school board members; 

(B) local policymakers and administrators, 
such as local school board members, super- 
intendents, and principals; 

(C) teachers (especially teachers involved 
in the development of content standards); 

(D) parents and individuals with experience 
in promoting parental involvement in edu- 
cation; 

(E) representatives of business; 

(F) experts in vocational-technical edu- 
cation; 

(G) representatives of regional accrediting 
associations; 

(H) individuals with expertise in school fi- 
nance and equity, the education of at-risk 
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Students, and the preparation and training of 
teachers and school administrators; 

(1) curriculum and school reform experts; 

(J) student and civil rights advocacy 
groups; 

(K) representatives of higher education; 
and 

(L) secondary school students. 

(3) In developing voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, such consortium 
shall— 

(A) draw upon current research about stu- 
dent achievement and the necessary condi- 
tions for effective teaching and learning; and 

(B) províde for the development of several 
consecutive drafts of standards which incor- 
porate the comments and recommendations 
of educators and other knowledgeable indi- 
viduals across the Nation. 

(4) One-third of the consortium shall con- 
sist of individuals with expertise in the edu- 
cational needs and assessment of children 
who are from low-income families, minority 
backgrounds, һауе  limited-English pro- 
ficiency, or have disabilities. 

(5) The membership of the consortium 
shall be geographically representative and 
reflect the racial, ethnic, and gender diver- 
sity of the United States. 

(b) APPLICATIONS.—(1) Any consortium that 
desires to receive a grant under this sub- 
section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information and assurances 
as the Secretary may require. 

(2) In awarding such grant, the Secretary 
shall give priority to applications from con- 
sortia which involve individuals and organi- 
zations with the greatest diversity of per- 
spectives and points of view. 

(3) In establishing additional priorities and 
selection criteria for such grant, the Sec- 
retary shall give serious consideration to the 
recommendations made by the Council pur- 
suant to section 123(c)(4)(A). 

(c) REPORT.—After the development of the 
voluntary national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards, the consortium funded under this 
section shall submit a report to the Sec- 
retary which discusses the background, im- 
portant issues, and rationale regarding such 
standards. 
SEC. 140. ASSESSMENT IPMENT AND 
EVALUATION GRANTS. 

(a) GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to States and local edu- 
cational agencies or consortia of such agen- 
cies to help defray the cost of developing, 
field testing, and evaluating assessment sys- 
tems, to be used for some or all of the pur- 
poses indicated in section 123(f)(1)(B), that 
are aligned to State content standards cer- 
tified by the Council. 

(2) The Secretary shall reserve a portion of 
the funds authorized under section 141(d) for 
grants to State educational agencies and 
local educational agencies for purposes of de- 


veloping such assessments in languages 
other than English. 
(b) APPLICATIONS.—A State, local edu- 


cational agency, or consortium of such agen- 
cies that desires to receive a grant under 
subsection (a)(1) shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time, in such man- 
ner, and containing such information and as- 
surances as the Secretary may require. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS.—(1) A recipient of a 
grant under this section shall— 

(A) examine the validity and reliability of 
an assessment system for the particular pur- 
poses for which such assessment system was 
developed; 

(B) ensure that an assessment system is 
consistent with relevant, nationally recog- 
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nized professional and technical standards 
for assessments; and 

(C) devote special attention to how an as- 
sessment system, treats all students, espe- 
cially with regard to the race, gender, eth- 
nicity, disability, and language proficiency. 

(2) An assessment system developed and 
evaluated with funds under this section may 
not be used for decisions about individual 
students relating to program placement, pro- 
motion, or retention, graduation, or employ- 
ment for a period of five years from the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 141. EVALUATION. 

(a) GRANT.—From funds reserved under 
section 154(а)(2), the Secretary annually 
shall make a grant, in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $500,000, to the Commission on Behav- 
ioral and Social Sciences and Education of 
the National Academy of Sciences or to the 
National Academy of Education to— 

(1) evaluate— 

(A) the technical quality of the work per- 
formed by the Goals Panel and the Council; 

(B) the process the Council uses to develop 
criteria for certification of standards and as- 
sessments; 

(C) the process the Council uses to certify 
voluntary national standards as well as 
standards and assessments voluntarily sub- 
mitted by States; and 

(D) the process the Goals Panel uses to ap- 
prove certification criteria and voluntary 
national standards; 

(2) periodically provide to the Goals Panel 
and the Council, as appropriate, information 
from the evaluation under paragraph (1); and 

(3) report on the activities authorized 
under sections 139 and 140. 

(b) REPORT.—The grant recipient shall pe- 
riodically report to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary, and the public regarding findings and 
shall make a final report not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1998. 

Subpart 3—Authorization of Appropriations 
SEC. 145. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for físcal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years to carry out part A of 
this title. 

(b) NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND 
IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL.—'There are author- 
ized to be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1994 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1998 
to carry out part B of this title. 

(c) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANT.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal year 1995 
to carry out the Opportunity-to-Learn De- 
velopment Grant Program established under 
section 139 of this title. 

(d) ASSESSMENT DEVELOPMENT AND EVAL- 
UATION GRANTS.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1995 through 1998 to carry 
out the Assessment Development and Eval- 
uation Grants Program established under 
section 140 of this title. 

PART C—STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 151. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) all students can learn and achieve high 
standards and must realize their potential if 
the United States is to prosper; 

(2) the reforms in education of the last 15 
years have achieved some good results, but 
these efforts often have been limited to a few 
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schools or to a single part of the educational 
system; 

(3) leadership must come both from teach- 
ers, related services personnel, principals, 
and parents in individual schools and from 
policymakers at the local, State, tribal, and 
national levels, in order for lasting improve- 
ments in student performance to occur; 

(4) simultaneous top-down and bottom-up 
education reform is necessary to spur cre- 
ative and innovative approaches by individ- 
ual schools to help all students achieve 
internationally competitive standards; 

(5) strategies must be developed by com- 
munities and States to support the revital- 
ization of all local public schools by fun- 
damentally changing the entire system of 
public education through comprehensive, co- 
herent, and coordinated improvement in 
order to increase student learning; 

(6) parents, teachers, and other local edu- 
cators, and business, community, and tribal 
leaders must be involved in developing sys- 
temwide improvement strategies that reflect 
the needs of their individual communities; 

(7) State and local education improvement 
efforts must incorporate strategies for pro- 
viding all students and families with coordi- 
nated access to appropriate social services, 
health care, nutrition, and child care to re- 
move preventable barriers to learning and 
enhance school readiness for all students; 

(8) States and local educational agencies, 
working together, must immediately set 
about developing and implementing such 
systemwide improvement strategies if the 
Nation is to educate all children to meet 
their full potential and achieve the National 
Education Goals listed in title I of this Act; 

(9) State and local systemic improvement 
strategies must provide all students with ef- 
fective mechanisms and appropriate paths to 
the workforce as well as to higher education; 

(10) business should be encouraged to enter 
into partnerships with schools, provide infor- 
mation and guidance to schools on the needs 
of area business for properly educated grad- 
uates in general and on the need for particu- 
lar workplace skills, that the schools may 
provide necessary material and support, and 
continue the lifelong learning process 
throughout the employment years of an indi- 
vidual, and schools should provide informa- 
tion to business regarding how the business 
community can assist schools in meeting the 
goals of this Act; 

(11) institutions of higher education should 
be encouraged to enter into partnerships 
with schools to provide information and 
guidance to schools on the skills and knowl- 
edge graduates need in order to enter and 
successfully complete postsecondary edu- 
cation, and schools should provide informa- 
tion and guidance to institutions of higher 
education on the skills, knowledge, and 
preservice training teachers need, and the 
types of professional development educators 
need in order to meet the goals of this Act; 

(12) the appropriate and innovative use of 
technology, including distance learning, can 
be very effective in helping to bring all stu- 
dents the opportunity to learn and meet high 
standards; and 

(13) Federal funds should be targeted to 
support local and State initiatives, and to le- 
verage State and local resources for design- 
ing and implementing system-wide improve- 
ment plans. 

SEC. 152. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this title is to improve the 
quality of education for all students by im- 
proving student learning through а long- 
term, broad-based effort to promote coherent 
and coordinated improvements in the system 
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of education throughout the Nation at the 
local and State levels. This title provides 
new authorities and funding for the Nation's 
school systems without replacing or reduc- 
ing funding for existing Federal education 
programs. It is the intention of the Congress 
that no State or local educational agency 
will reduce its funding for education or for 
education reform on account of receiving 
any funds under this title. 

SEC. 153. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

For the purpose of carrying out this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$393,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1998. 

SEC. 154. ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS.—From funds 
appropriated under section 153, the Sec- 
retary— 

(1) shall reserve а total of one percent to 
provide assistance, in amounts determined 
by the Secretary— 

(A) to the outlying areas; and 

(B) to the Secretary of the Interior to ben- 
efit Indian students in schools operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (re- 
ferred to in this Act as the “Вагеал”); and 

(2) may reserve a total of up to 6 percent 
for— 

(A) national leadership activities under 
section 163; 

(B) the costs of peer review of State im- 
provement plans and applications under this 
title; and 

(C) evaluation activities under section 141. 

(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—The Secretary 
Shall allot the remaining amount appro- 
priated under section 153 for each fiscal year 
to the States (which for the purposes of this 
subsection does not include the outlying 
areas) as follows: 

(1) 50 percent of such remaining amount 
shall be allocated in accordance with the rel- 
ative amounts such State received under 
chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

(2) 50 percent of such remaining amount 
shall be allocated in accordance with the rel- 
ative amounts each such State received 
under part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the preceding fiscal year. 

(c) REALLOTMENTS.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any amount of a State's allot- 
ment for any fiscal year under subsection (b) 
will not be needed for such fiscal year by the 
State, the Secretary shall reallot such 
amount to other States that need additional 
funds, in such manner as the Secretary de- 
termines is appropriate. 

SEC. 155. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL.—(1) If a State desires to re- 
ceive a grant under this title, the State edu- 
cational agency shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may determine. 

(2) In addition to the information described 
in subsections (b) and (c), each such applica- 
tion shall include— 

(A) an assurance that the State edu- 
cational agency will cooperate with the Sec- 
retary in carrying out the Secretary's re- 
sponsibilities under section 162, and will 
comply with reasonable requests of the Sec- 
retary for data related to the State's 
progress in developing and implementing its 
State improvement plan under this title; 

(B) an assurance that State law provides 
adequate authority to carry out each compo- 
nent of the State's improvement plan devel- 
oped, or to be developed under section 156, or 
that such authority will be sought; 
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(C) an assurance that the standards devel- 
oped for student achievement are not less 
rigorous than student achievement stand- 
ards used prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act; 

(D) an assurance that the State will pro- 
vide for broad public participation in the 
planning process; and 

(E) such other assurances and information 
as the Secretary may require. 

(b) FIRST YEAR.—A State's application for 
the first year of assistance under this title 
shall— 

(1) describe the process by which the State 
will develop а school improvement plan that 
meets the requirements of section 156; and 

(2) describe how the State educational 
agency will use funds received under this 
title for such year, including how the State 
educational agency will make subgrants to 
local educational agencies and for teacher 
training. 

(c) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—A State's second 
application under this title shall— 

(1) cover the second through fifth years of 
its participation; 

(2) include a copy of the State's improve- 
ment plan that meets the requirements of 
section 156 or, if the State plan is not com- 
plete, a statement of the steps it will take to 
complete the plan and a schedule for doing 
80; and 

(3) include an explanation of how the State 
will use funds received under this title, in- 
cluding how it will make subgrants to local 
educational agencies and for teacher train- 
ing under section 159(b)(1). 

SEC. 156. STATE IMPROVEMENT PLANS. 

(a) BASIC SCOPE OF PLAN.—Any State edu- 
cational agency that wishes to receive a 
grant under this title after its first year of 
participation shall develop and implement à 
plan for the fundamental restructuring and 
improvement of elementary and secondary 
education in the State. This plan must ad- 
dress— 

(1) in accordance with subsection (c), the 
establishment or adoption of challenging 
content and student performance standards 
for all students and the use of curricula, in- 
structional practices, assessments, tech- 
nology, parental involvement programs, and 
professional preparation and development 
approaches appropriate to help all students 
reach such standards; 

(2) in accordance with subsection (d), the 
establishment or adoption of opportunity-to- 
learn standards that will define the condi- 
tions of teaching and learning that provide 
all students the opportunity to meet the 
challenging content and student perform- 
ance standards; 

(3) in accordance with subsection (e), need- 
ed changes in the governance and manage- 
ment of the education system in order to ef- 
fectively focus schools on, and assist them 
in, preparing all students to meet the chal- 
lenging State standards; 

(4) in accordance with subsection (f), com- 
prehensive strategies to involve commu- 
nities, including parents, businesses, librar- 
ies, institutions of higher education, employ- 
ment and training agencies, health and 
human service agencies, advocacy groups, 
cultural institutions, and other public and 
private agencies that provide social services, 
health care, child care, early childhood edu- 
cation, and nutrition to students, in helping 
all students meet the challenging State 
standards; 

(5) in accordance with subsection (g), strat- 
egies for ensuring that all local educational 
agencies and schools within the State are in- 
volved in developing and implementing need- 
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ed improvements within a specified period of 
time; 

(6) in accordance with subsection (h), strat- 
egies for ensuring that comprehensive, sys- 
temic reform is promoted from the bottom 
up in communities, local educational agen- 
cies, and schools; and 

(7) the needs of the children, ages 5 
through 18, who are out of school and the ex- 
tent to which such children can be brought 
back into the education system and meet the 
standards set forth in this Act. 

(b) PLAN DEVELOPMENT.—(1) A State im- 
provement plan under this title must be de- 
veloped by a broad-based panel (referred to 
in this title as the panel“) in cooperation 
with the State educational agency and the 
Governor. The panel shall include— 

(A) the Governor and the chief State 
school officer, or their designees; 

(B) the chairman of the State board of edu- 
cation and the chairmen of the appropriate 
authorizing committees of the State legisla- 
ture, or their designees; 

(C) teachers, principals, and administra- 
tors who have successfully improved student 
performance and deans of colleges of edu- 
cation; 

(D) representatives of teacher organiza- 
tions, parents, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, business and labor leaders, commu- 
nity-based organizations, Indian tribes, local 
boards of education, State and local officials 
responsible for health, social services, and 
other related services, and others, as appro- 
priate; 

(E) representatives from rural and urban 
local educational agencies in the State; and 

(F) experts in educational measurement 
and assessment. 

(2) The Governor and the chief State school 
officer shall each appoint half the members 
of the State panel. The full panel shall estab- 
lish the procedures regarding the operation 
of the panel, including the designation of the 
panel chairperson. 

(3) To the extent feasible, the membership 
of the panel shall be geographically rep- 
resentative of the State and reflect the di- 
versity of the population of the State with 
regard to race, ethnicity, gender, and disabil- 
ity characteristics. 

(4) One-third of the panel members shall be 
individuals with expertise in the educational 
needs and assessments of children who are 
from low-income families, minority group 
backgrounds, һауе  limited-English pro- 
ficiency, or have disabilities. 

(5) The panel shall consult the Governor, 
the chief State school officer, the State 
board of education, and relevant committees 
of the State legislature in developing the 
plan. 

(6) The panel shall be responsible for con- 
ducting a statewide, grassroots outreach 
process, including conducting public hear- 
ings, to involve educators, related services 
personnel, parents, secondary school stu- 
dents, local officials, private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, community 
and business leaders, Indian tribes, citizens, 
children's advocates, and others with a stake 
in the success of students and their edu- 
cation system, and who are representative of 
the diversity of the State and its student 
population, in the development of the State 
plan and in a continuing dialog regarding the 
need for and nature of challenging standards 
for all students and local and State respon- 
sibilities for helping all students achieve 
them. 

(7) The panel shall develop a continuing 
process for interacting with local edu- 


cational agencies and individual schools en- 
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gaged in systemic reform, especially includ- 
ing local educational agencies and schools 
which receive subgrants under section 159 of 
this Act, to ensure that the development and 
implementation of the State plan reflects 
their needs and experiences. 

(8) The panel shall develop a State plan, 
provide opportunity for public comment, and 
submit the State plan to the State edu- 
cational agency for approval. 

(9) The State educational agency shall sub- 
mit the original State improvement plan de- 
veloped by the panel and the State improve- 
ment plan if modified by such agency, to- 
gether with an explanation of any changes 
made by such agency to the plan developed 
by the panel, to the Secretary for approval. 

(10) If any portion of the State plan ad- 
dresses matters that, under State or other 
applicable law, are not under the authority 
of the State educational agency, the State 
educational agency shall obtain the approval 
of, or changes to, such portion, with an ex- 
planation from the Governor or other official 
responsible for that portion before submit- 
ting the plan to the Secretary. 

(11) After approval of the State plan by the 
Secretary, the panel, in close consultation 
with teachers, principals, administrators, 
school boards, advocacy groups, advocates of 
children with disabilities and parents in 
local educational agencies and schools re- 
ceiving funds under this title, shall monitor 
the implementation and effectiveness of the 
State plan to determine if revisions are ap- 
propriate, and shall periodically report its 
findings to the public. 

(c) TEACHING, LEARNING, STANDARDS, AND 
ASSESSMENTS.—Each State plan shall estab- 
lish strategies and a timetable for improving 
teaching and learning, including— 

(1) a process for developing or adopting 
challenging content and student perform- 
ance standards for all students which in- 
cludes coordinating the standards developed 
pursuant to section 115 of the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act of 1990; 

(2) a process for providing assistance and 
support to local educational agencies and 
schools to give them the capacity and re- 
sponsibility to provide all students the op- 
portunity to increase education achievement 
and meet challenging State content and stu- 
dent performance standards; 

(3) assessing the effectiveness and equity of 
the school finance program of the State to 
identify disparities in the resources avail- 
able to each local educational agency and 
school in such State and how such dispari- 
ties affect the ability of the State edu- 
cational agency and local educational agen- 
cies to develop and implement plans under 
this title; 

(4) a process for developing, adopting, or 
recommending instructional materials, in- 
cluding gender equitable and multicultural 
materials, and technology to support and as- 
sist local educational agencies and schools 
to provide all students the opportunity to 
meet the challenging State content and stu- 
dent performance standards; 

(5) a process for developing and implement- 
ing a valid and nondiscriminatory assess- 
ment system or set of locally-based assess- 
ment systems which are consistent with rel- 
evant, nationally recognized, professional 
and technical standards for assessment, and 
are capable of providing coherent informa- 
tion about student attainments relative to 
the State content standards; 

(6) a process for monitoring the implemen- 
tation of such system or systems and the im- 
pact on improved instruction for all stu- 
dents; 
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(7) a process for improving the State's sys- 
tem of teacher and school administrator 
preparation, licensure, and continuing pro- 
fessional development so that all teachers, 
related services personnel, and administra- 
tors develop the subject matter and peda- 
gogical expertise needed to prepare all stu- 
dents to meet the challenging standards 
under paragraph (1); 

(8) a process for providing appropriate and 
effective professional development, including 
the use of technology, distance learning, and 
gender-equitable methods, necessary for 
teachers, school administrators, and others 
to help all students meet the challenging 
standards under paragraph (1); and 

(9) a process to ensure widespread partici- 
pation of classroom teachers in developing 
the portions of the plan described in this 
subsection. 


(d) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STANDARDS.— 
Each State plan shall establish a strategy 
and timetable for— 

(1) adopting or establishing opportunity- 
to-learn standards that are consistent with 
the challenging content and student per- 
formance standards that have been adopted 
or established; 

(2) ensuring that every school in the State 
is making demonstrable progress toward 
meeting the State's opportunity-to-learn 
standards; 

(3) ensuring that the State's opportunity- 
to-learn standards address the need of all 
students; 

(4) providing for periodic assessments of 
the extent to which opportunity-to-learn 
standards are being met throughout the 
State; and 

(5) periodically reporting to the public on 
the extent of the State's improvement in 
achieving such standards and providing all 
students with a fair opportunity to achieve 
the knowledge and skill levels that meet the 
State's content and student performance 
Standards. 


(e) GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT.—Each 
State plan shall establish strategies for im- 
proved governance and management of its 
education system, such as— 

(1) aligning responsibility, authority, and 
accountability throughout the education 
system, so that decisions regarding content 
and student performance standards are co- 
ordinated and decisions regarding the means 
for achieving such standards are made clos- 
est to the learners; 

(2) creating an integrated and coherent ap- 
proach to attracting, recruiting, preparing 
and licensing, appraising, rewarding, retain- 
ing, and supporting the continued profes- 
sional development of teachers (including 
vocational teachers), administrators, and 
other educators, including bilingual edu- 
cators and special education providers, so 
that there is a highly talented workforce of 
professional educators capable of preparing 
all students to reach challenging standards, 
with special attention to the recruitment, 
training, and retention of qualified minori- 
ties into the education profession within the 
State to ensure that the profession reflects 
the racial and ethnic diversity of the student 
population; 

(3) providing incentives for high perform- 
ance, such as— 

(A) working with employers and institu- 
tions of higher education to devise strategies 
to reward student achievement; 

(B) incentives for classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other professional educators to 
participate in professional development ac- 
tivities; and 
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(C) school-based incentives for schools and 
local educational agencies to improve stu- 
dent performance; 

(4) increasing the proportion of State and 
local funds allocated to direct instructional 
purposes; and 

(5) increasing flexibility for local edu- 
cational agencies and schools by, for exam- 
ple— 

(A) waiving State regulations and other re- 
quirements that impede educational im- 
provement; 

(В) focusing accountability on educational 
outcomes rather than monitoring compli- 
ance with input requirements; and 

(C) fostering conditions that allow teach- 
ers, principals, and parents in the school 
community to be creative in helping all stu- 
dents meet challenging standards. 

(f) PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND 
INVOLVEMENT.—Each State plan shall de- 
scribe strategies for how the State will in- 
volve parents and other community members 
in planning, designing, and implementing its 
plan, including such strategies as— 

(1) educating the public about the need for 
higher standards, systemic improvement, 
and awareness of diverse learning needs; 

(2) involving parents, communities, and ad- 
vocacy groups in the standard-setting and 
improvement process; 

(3) linking the family and school in sup- 
porting students to meet the challenging 
student content and performance standards 
established; 

(4) reporting, on an ongoing basis, to par- 
ents, educators, and the public оп the 
progress in implementing the plan and im- 
proving student performance; 

(5) focusing public and private community 
resources and public school resources on pre- 
vention and early intervention to address 
the needs of all students by— 

(A) identifying and removing unnecessary 
regulations and obstacles to coordination; 

(B) improving communication and infor- 
mation exchange; and 

(C) providing appropriate training to agen- 
cy personnel; and 

(6) increasing the access of all students to 
social services, health care, nutrition, relat- 
ed services, and child care services, and lo- 
cating such services in schools, cooperating 
service agencies, community-based centers, 
or other convenient sites designed to provide 
"one-stop shopping’’ for parents and stu- 
dents. 

(g) MAKING THE IMPROVEMENTS SYSTEM- 
WIDE.—To help provide all students through- 
out the State the opportunity to meet chal- 
lenging State standards, each State plan 
shall describe strategies such as— 

(1) ensuring that the improvement efforts 
expand from the initial local educational 
agencies, schools, and educators involved to 
all local educational agencies, schools, and 
educators in the State education system 
through such approaches as teacher and ad- 
ministrator professional development, tech- 
nical assistance, whole school projects, in- 
tensive summer training, and networking of 
teachers and other educators, consortia of 
schools, and local educational agencies un- 
dertaking similar improvements; 

(2) developing partnerships among 
preschools, elementary and secondary 
schools, institutions of higher education, 
cultural institutions, health and social serv- 
ice providers, and employers to improve 
teaching and learning at all levels of the 
education system for all students and to fos- 
ter collaboration and continuous improve- 
ment; 

(3) strategies to provide for the close co- 
ordination of standards development and im- 
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provement efforts among institutions of 
higher education and secondary. and elemen- 
tary schools; 

(4) conducting parental involvement ac- 
tivities and outreach programs aimed at par- 
ents whose language is a language other 
than English, individuals with disabilities, 
and other special populations, including 
American Indians, Alaskan Natives, and Na- 
tive Hawaiians, to involve all segments of 
the community in the development of the 
State plan; 

(5) developing partnerships with Indian 
tribes and schools funded by the Bureau, 
where appropriate, to improve consistency 
and compatibility in curriculum among pub- 
lic and such schools funded by the Bureau at 
all grade levels; 

(6) allocating all available local, State, and 
Federal resources to achieve system-wide 
improvement; 

(7) providing for the development of objec- 
tive criteria and measures against which the 
success of local plans will be evaluated; 

(8) providing for the availability of cur- 
ricular materials, learning technologies, in- 
cluding distance learning, and professional 
development in a manner ensuring equal ac- 
cess by all local educational agencies in the 
State; 

(9) taking steps to ensure that all local 
educational agencies, schools, and educators 
in the State benefit from successful pro- 
grams and practices supported by funds 
made available to local educational agencies 
and schools under this title; and 

(10) providing assistance to students, 
teachers, schools, and 1оса1 educational 
agencies that are identified through the as- 
sessment system developed under subsection 
(c5) as needing such assistance. 

(h) PROMOTING BoTTOM-UP REFORM.—Each 
State plan shall include strategies for ensur- 
ing that comprehensive, systemic reform is 
promoted from the bottom up in commu- 
nities, local educational agencies, and 
schools, as well as guided by coordination 
and facilitation from State leaders, includ- 
ing strategies such as— 

(1) ensuring that the State plan is respon- 
sive to the needs and experiences of local 
educational agencies, schools, teachers, the 
community, and parents; 

(2) establishing mechanisms for continuous 
input from local schools, communities, advo- 
cacy groups, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and local educational agencies into, 
and feedback on, the implementation of the 
State plan; 

(3) providing discretionary resources that 
enable teachers and schools to purchase 
needed professional development and other 
forms of assistance consistent with their im- 
provement plan from high-quality providers 
of their choice; 

(4) establishing collaborative networks of 
teachers centered on content standards and 
assessments for the purpose of improving 
teaching and learning; 

(5) providing flexibility to individual 
schools and local educational agencies to en- 
able them to adapt and integrate State con- 
tent standards into courses of study appro- 
priate for individual schools and commu- 
nities; 

(6) facilitating the provision of waivers 
from State rules and regulations that impede 
the ability of local educational agencies or 
schools to carry out local education im- 
provement plans; and 

(7) facilitating communication among edu- 
cators within and between local educational 
agencies for the purpose of sharing innova- 
tive and effective practices, including, 
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through the use of telecommunications, dis- 
tance learning, site visits, and other means. 

(i) COORDINATION WITH SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
PROGRAMS.—If a State has received Federal 
assistance for the purpose of planing for, ex- 
panding, or establishing a school-to-work 
program, then a State shall include in the 
State plan a description of how such school- 
to-work program will be incorporated into 
the school reform efforts of the State. In par- 
ticular, the State plan shall include a de- 
scription of how secondary schools will be 
modified in order to provide career guidance, 
the integration of academic and vocational 
education, and work-based learning, if such 
programs are proposed іп the State's school- 
to-work plan. 

(D BENCHMARKS AND TIMELINES.—Each 
State plan shall include specific benchmarks 
of improved student performance and of 
progress in implementing the improvement 
plan, and timelines against which the 
progress of the State in carrying out its 
plan, including the elements described in 
subsections (c) through (h), can be measured. 

(К) COORDINATING STRATEGIES.—Each State 
plan shall include strategies for coordinating 
the integration of academic and vocational 
instruction pursuant to the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Edu- 
cation Act. 

(1) PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT AND ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY.—Each State shall describe— 

(1) how the State will monitor progress to- 
wards implementing the State and local 
plans; and 

(2) procedures the State will use to ensure 
schools and school districts meet State op- 
portunity-to-learn and content standards 
within the established time lines. 

(m) PROHIBITION ON FEDERAL MANDATES, 
DIRECTION, AND CONTROL.—Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to authorize an of- 
ficer or employee of the Federal Government 
to mandate, direct, or control a State, local 
educational agency, or school's curriculum, 
program of instruction, or allocation of 
State and local resources. 

(n) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.—(1) The Secretary shall review each 
State improvement plan prepared under this 
section, and each application submitted 
under section 155, with the assistance and 
advice of State and local education policy- 
makers, educators, classroom teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, experts on edu- 
cational innovation and improvement, par- 
ents, advocates for children with disabilities, 
representatives of other advocacy groups, 
and other appropriate individuals. The peer 
review process shall be performed by individ- 
uals representative of the diversity of the 
United States with regard to geography, 
race, ethnicity, gender, and disability. The 
review of each State plan shall include at 
least one site visit to each State. 

(2) The Secretary shall approve a State's 
plan when the Secretary determines, after 
considering the peer reviewers’ comment, 
that it— 

(A) reflects a widespread commitment 
within the State; 

(B) holds reasonable promise of enabling 
all students to achieve at the high levels 
called for by this Act; 

(C) meets the requirements of subsections 
(a) through (k); and 

(D) allows local schools, local educational 
agencies and communities the flexibility to 
implement local improvement plans in a 
manner which reflects local needs and re- 
quirements in order to promote a ‘bottom 
up’ system of school reform. 

(3) The Secretary shall not decline to ap- 
prove a State’s plan, or any State applica- 
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tion submitted under section 155, before of- 
fering the State— 

(A) an opportunity to revise its plan or ap- 
plication; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(о) REGULAR REVIEW.—Each State plan 
shall include a process for regularly review- 
ing and updating any State content, student 
performance, and opportunity-to-learn 
standards and assessment systems. 

(p) AMENDMENTS TO PLAN.—(1) Each State 
shall periodically review its plan and revise 
it, as appropriate, in accordance with the 
process described in subsection (b). 

(2) The Secretary shall review major 
amendments to a State's plan through the 
same process, described in subsection (j), 
used to review the original plan. 

(д) PREEXISTING STATE PLANS AND PAN- 
ELS.—(1) If a State has developed а com- 
prehensive and systemic improvement plan 
to help all students meet challenging stand- 
ards, or any component of such а plan, that 
otherwise meets the requirements of this 
section, the Secretary may approve such 
plan or component notwithstanding that it 
was not developed in accordance with sub- 
section (b), if the Secretary determines that 
such approval would further the purposes of 
State systemic education improvement. 

(2) If, before the enactment of this Act, a 
State has made substantial progress in de- 
veloping a plan that otherwise meets, or is 
likely to meet, the requirements of this sec- 
tion, but was developed by a panel that does 
not meet the requirements of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of subsection (b), the Secretary 
may, at the request of the Governor and the 
State educational agency, treat such panel 
as meeting the requirements of this title if 
the Secretary determines that there has 
been statewide involvement of educators, 
parents, students, advocacy groups, other in- 
terested members of the public in the devel- 
opment of the plan. 

SEC. 157. SECRETARYS REVIEW OF APPLICA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove the initial year application of a State 
educational agency under section 155(b) if 
the Secretary determines that 

(1) such application meets the require- 
ments of this title; and 

(2) there is a substantial likelihood that 
the renewal application of the State will be 
able to develop and implement an education 
improvement plan that complies with sec- 
tion 156. 

(b) SECOND THROUGH FIFTH YEARS.—The 
Secretary shall approve a renewal applica- 
tion of a State educational agency under sec- 
tion 155(c) for the second through fifth years 
only if— 

OXA) the Secretary has approved the 
State’s improvement plan under section 
156(1); or 

(B) the Secretary determines that the 
State has made substantial progress in de- 
veloping such plan; and 

(2) such application meets the other re- 
quirements of this title. 

(c) PAYMENTS.—For any fiscal year for 
which a State has an approved application 
under this title, the Secretary shall make a 
grant to the State educational agency in the 
amount determined under section 154(b). 

SEC. 158. STATE USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—In the first year for which 
a State educational agency receives a grant 
under this title, the State— 

(1) shall use at least 75 percent of such 
funds to make subgrants, in accordance with 
section 159(a), to local educational agencies 
for the development or implementation of 
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local improvement plans and to make sub- 
grants, in accordance with section 159(b), to 
improve educator preservice programs and 
for professional development activities con- 
sistent with the State plan, if the amount al- 
located to States under section 154(b) for 
such year ís at least $50,000,000. The State 
may use such funds for such subgrants if 
such amount ís less than $50,000,000; and 

(2) shall use the remainder of such funds to 
develop. revise, expand, or implement an 
education improvement plan described in 
section 156. 

(b) SUCCEEDING YEARS.—A State that re- 
ceives assistance under this title for any 
year after the first year of participation 
shall— 

(1) use at least 90 percent of such assist- 
ance in each succeeding year to make sub- 
grants— 

(A) to local educational agencies, in ac- 
cordance with section 159(a), for the imple- 
mentation of the State improvement plan 
and of local improvement plans; and 

(B) in accordance with section 159(b), to 
improve educator preservice programs and 
for professional development activities that 
are consistent with the State improvement 
plan; and 

(2) use the remainder of such assistance for 
State activities designed to implement its 
improvement plan, such as— 

(A) supporting the development or adop- 
tion of State content and student perform- 
ance standards, State opportunity-to-learn 
standards, and assessments linked to the 
standards, including through consortia of 
States, and in conjunction with the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council established under part B of title II of 
this Act; 

(B) supporting the implementation of high- 
performance management and organiza- 
tional strategies, such as site-based manage- 
ment, shared decisionmaking, or quality 
management principles, to promote effective 
implementation of such plan; 

(C) supporting the development and imple- 
mentation, at the local educational agency 
and school building level, of improved 
human resource development systems for re- 
cruiting, selecting, mentoring, supporting, 
evaluating, and rewarding educators; 

(D) providing special attention to the 
needs of minority, limited-English рго- 
ficient, disabled, and female students, in- 
cluding instructional programs and activi- 
ties that encourage such students in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to aspire to enter 
post secondary education or training; 

(E) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of performance-based ac- 
countability and incentive systems for 
schools; 

(F) outreach related to education improve- 
ment to parents, Indian tribal officials, 
classroom teachers, related services person- 
nel, and other educators, and the public; 

(G) providing technical assistance and 
other services to increase the capacity of 
local educational agencies and schools to de- 
velop and implement local systemic im- 
provement plans, implement new assess- 
ments, and develop curricula consistent with 
the content and student performance stand- 
ards of the State; 

(H) promoting public magnet schools, pub- 
lic charter schools“, and other mechanisms 
for increasing choice among public schools; 
and 

(D collecting and analyzing data. 

(c) LIMIT ON ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs.—In 
each year, a State may use not more than 
four percent of its annual allotment under 
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this title, or $100,000, whichever is greater, 

for administrative expenses, not including 

the activities of the panel established under 

section 156(b)(1). 

SEC. 159. SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL REFORM AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) SUBGRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.—(1)(A) Each State educational 
agency shall make subgrants to local edu- 
cational agencies (or consortia of such agen- 
cies) consistent with subsections (a)(1) and 
(b)(1)(A) of section 158 through a competitive 
process. 

(B) In making such subgrants, the State 
educational agency shall award not less than 
1 subgrant in each fiscal year to an urban 
local educational agency and not less than 1 
subgrant in each fiscal year to a rural local 
educational agency, except that this provi- 
sion shall not apply to the District of Colum- 
bia. Rural local educational agencies may in- 
clude or be represented as a fiscal agent by 
an education service agency. 

(C) Each subgrant shall be for a project of 
sufficient duration and of sufficient size, 
scope, and quality to carry out the purpose 
of this title effectively. 

(2) A local educational agency wishing to 
receive a subgrant under this title for the 
purpose of developing a comprehensive local 
plan shall submit an application to the State 
educational agency. Such application shall 
contain assurances that the local edu- 
cational agency intends to develop a plan 
that meets the requirements of this section. 

(3) Each local educational agency wishing 
to receive a subgrant for the purpose of im- 
plementing a plan under this subsection 
shall submit a local plan to the State edu- 
cational agency which— 

(A) is developed by a broad-based panel 
that— 

(i) is appointed by the local educational 
agency and is representative of the diversity 
of students and community with regard to 
race, language, ethnicity, gender, disability, 
and socioeconomic characteristics and in- 
cludes teachers, parents, advocacy groups, 
school administrators, business representa- 
tives, and others, as appropriate; and 

(ii) shall, following the selection of its 
members, establish the procedures regarding 
the operation of the panel, including the des- 
ignation of the chairperson; 

(B) includes a comprehensive local plan for 
districtwide education improvement, di- 
rected at enabling all students to meet the 
challenging content and student perform- 
ance standards of the State, including spe- 
cific goals and benchmarks, consistent with 
the State improvement plan (either approved 
or under development) and includes a strat- 
egy for— 

(1) implementing 
standards; 

(ii) improving teaching and learning; 

(iii) improving governance and manage- 
ment; 

(iv) generating and strengthening parental 
and community involvement; and 

(v) expanding improvements throughout 
the local educational agency; 

(C) promotes the flexibility of local schools 
in developing plans which address the par- 
ticular needs of their school and community 
and are consistent with the local plan; 

(D) describes a process of broad-based com- 
munity participation in the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of the local 
plan; 

(E) describes how the local educational 
agency will encourage and assist schools to 
develop comprehensive school improvement 
plans that focus on helping all students 
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reach challenging content and student per- 
formance standards and that address rel- 
evant elements of the improvement plan of 
the local educational agency identified in 
subparagraph (B); 

(F) describes how the local educational 
agency will implement specific programs 
aimed at ensuring improvements in school 
readiness and the ability of students to learn 
effectively at all grade levels by identifying 
the most pressing needs facing students and 
their families with regard to social services, 
health care, nutrition, and child care, and by 
entering into partnerships with public and 
private agencies to increase the access of 
students and families to coordinated services 
in a school setting or at a nearby site; 

(G) describes how the subgrant will be used 
by the local educational agency, and the pro- 
cedures to be used to make funds available 
to schools in accordance with paragraph 
(6)(A); 

(H) identifies, with an explanation, any 
State or Federal requirements that the local 
educational agency believes impede edu- 
cational improvement and that such local 
educational agency requests be waived in ac- 
cordance with section 161 (such requests 
shall promptly be transmitted to the Sec- 
retary by the State educational agency); and 

(I) contains such other information as the 
State educational agency may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(4) A local educational agency which has 
approved a local plan shall submit such plan 
to the State for approval together with a de- 
scription of modifications to such plan and 
any comments from the local panel regard- 
ing such plan. 

(5) The panel appointed under paragraph 
(3)(A) shall, after approval by the State edu- 
cational agency of the application of the 
local educational agency, monitor the imple- 
mentation and effectiveness of the local im- 
provement plan in close consultation with 
teachers, related services personnel, prin- 
cipals, administrators, community members, 
and parents from schools receiving funds 
under this title, to determine if revisions to 
the local plan should be recommended to the 
local educational agency. The panel shall 
make public its findings. 

(6)(A) A local educational agency that re- 
ceives a subgrant under this subsection 
shall— 

(i) in the first year, use not more than 25 
percent of subgrant funds to develop a local 
improvement plan or to implement any local 
educational activities approved by the State 
educational agency which are reasonably re- 
lated to carrying out the State or local im- 
provement plans, and not less than 75 per- 
cent of such funds to support individual 
school improvement initiatives directly re- 
lated to providing all students in the school 
the opportunity to meet challenging State 
content and student performance standards; 
and 

(ii) in subsequent years, use subgrant funds 
for any activities approved by the State edu- 
cational agency which are reasonably relat- 
ed to carrying out the State or local im- 
provement plans, except that at least 85 per- 
cent of such funds shall be made available to 
individual schools to develop and implement 
comprehensive school improvement plans 
which are tailored to meet the needs of their 
particular student populations and are de- 
signed to help all students meet challenging 
State content standards. 

(B) At least 50 percent of the funds made 
available by a local educational agency to 
individual schools under this section in any 
fiscal year shall be made available to schools 
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with a special need for such assistance, as in- 
dicated by a high number or percentage of 
students from low-income families, low stu- 
dent achievement, or other similar criteria 
developed by the local educational agency. 

(C) A local educational agency may not use 
more than five percent of its annual allot- 
ment under this Act for administrative ex- 
penses. 

(7) The State educational agency shall give 
priority in awarding a subgrant to— 

(A) a consortium of local educational agen- 
cies; or 

(B) à local educational agency that makes 
assurances that funds will be used to assist a. 
consortium of schools that has developed a 
plan for school improvement. 

(b) SUBGRANTS FOR PRESERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES.—(1)(A) Each State educational 
agency shall make subgrants to consortia of 
local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, or combinations thereof, consistent 
with subsections (a)(1) and (b)(1) of section 
158 through a competitive, peer-reviewed 
process to— 

(i) improve preservice teacher education 
programs consistent with the State plan, in- 
cluding how to work effectively with parents 
and the community; and 

(ii) support continuing, sustained profes- 
sional development activities for educators 
which will increase student learning and are 
consistent with the State plan. 

(BXi) In order to apply for a subgrant de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)(i), a consortium 
must include at least one local educational 
agency and at least one institution of higher 
education. 

(ii) In order to apply for a subgrant de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)(ii), a consortium 
must include at least one local educational 
agency. 

(2) A consortium that wishes to receive a 
subgrant under this subsection shall submit 
an application to the State educational 
agency which— 

(A) describes how the applicant will use 
the subgrant to improve teacher preservice 
and school administrator education рго- 
grams or to implement educator professional 
development activities consistent with the 
State plan; 

(B) identifies the criteria to be used by the 
applicant to judge improvements іп 
preservice education or the effects of profes- 
sional development activities consistent 
with the State plan; and 

(C) contains any other information that 
the State educational agency determines is 
appropriate. 

(3) A recipient of a subgrant under this 
subsection shall use the subgrant funds for 
activities supporting— 

(A) the improvement of preservice teacher 
education and school administrator pro- 
grams so that such programs equip educators 
with the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise necessary for preparing all students 
to meet challenging standards; or 

(B) the development and implementation 
of new and improved forms of continuing and 
sustained professional development opportu- 
nities for teachers, principals, and other edu- 
cators at the school or district level that 
equip educators with such expertise, and 
with other knowledge and skills necessary 
for leading and participating in continuous 
education improvement. 

(4) A recipient may use the subgrant funds 
under this subsection for costs related to re- 
lease time for teachers to participate in pro- 
fessional development activities. 
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(5) Professional development shall include 
related services personnel as appropriate. 

(6) In awarding subgrants under this sub- 
section, the State educational agency shall 
give priority to local educational agencies 
that form partnerships with collegiate edu- 
cators to establish professional development 
school sites. 

(c) SPECIAL AWARD RULE.—(1) Each State 
educational agency shall award at least 50 
percent of subgrant funds under subsection 
(a) in each fiscal year to local educational 
agencies that have a greater percentage or 
number of disadvantaged children than the 
Statewide average percentage or number for 
all local educational agencies in the State. 

(2) The State educational agency may 
waive the requirement of paragraph (1) if 
such State does not receive a sufficient num- 
ber of applications to comply with such re- 
quirement. 

SEC. 160. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING 


(a) INFORMATION AND TRAINING.—Propor- 
tionate to the number of children in a State 
or in a local educational agency who are en- 
rolled in private elementary or secondary 
schools— 

(1) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title to develop goals, content standards, 
curricular materials, and assessments shall, 
upon request, make information related to 
such goals, standards, materials, and assess- 
ments available to private schools; and 

(2) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title for teacher and administrator training 
shall provide in its plan for the training of 
teachers and administrators іп private 
schools located in the geographical area 
served by such agency. 

(b) WAIVER.—If, by reason of any provision 
of law, a State or local educational agency is 
prohibited from providing for the equitable 
participation of teachers and administrators 
from private schools in training programs 
assisted with Federal funds provided under 
this title, or if the Secretary determines 
that а State or local educational agency has 
substantially failed or is unwilling to pro- 
vide for such participation, the Secretary 
shall waive such requirements and shall ar- 
range for the provision of training consistent 
with State goals and content standards for 
such teachers and administrators. Such 
waivers shall be subject to consultation, 
withholding, notice, and judicial review in 
accordance with section 1017 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
SEC. 161. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 

LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) GENERAL.—(1) Except as provided in 
subsection (c), the Secretary may waive any 
requirement of any statute listed in sub- 
section (b) or of the regulations issued under 
such statute for a State educational agency, 
local educational agency, or school that re- 
quests such a waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary determines that such requirement im- 
pedes the ability of the State, or of a local 
educational agency or school in the State, to 
carry out the State or local education im- 
provement plan; 

(B) if the State educational agency has 
waived, or agrees to waive, similar require- 
ments of State law; and 

(C) if, in the case of a Statewide waiver, 
the State educational agency— 

(1) provides all local educational agencies 
and parent organizations in the State with 
notice and an opportunity to comment on 
the proposal of the State educational agency 
to seek a waiver; and 
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(ii) submits the comments of such agencies 
to the Secretary. 

(2) To request a waiver, a State edu- 
cational agency, local educational agency, or 
school that receives funds under this Act or 
a local educational agency that does not re- 
ceive funds under this Act but is undertak- 
ing school reform efforts that meet the ob- 
jectives of the State plan, shall submit an 
application to the Secretary that includes— 

(A) the identification of statutory or regu- 
latory requirements that are requested to be 
waived and the goals that the State local 
educational agency or school intends to 
achieve; 

(B) a description of the action that the 
State has undertaken to remove State statu- 
tory or regulatory barriers identified in the 
applications of local educational agencies; 

(C) a description of the goals of the waiver 
and the expected programmatic outcomes if 
the request is granted; 

(D) the numbers and types of students to 
be impacted by such waiver; 

(E) a timetable for implementing a waiver; 
and 

(F) the process the State will use to mon- 
itor, on a biannual basis, the progress in im- 
plementing a waiver. 

(3) The Secretary shall act promptly on a 
waiver request and state in writing the rea- 
sons for granting or denying such request. If 
a waiver is granted, the Secretary must also 
include the expected outcome of granting 
such waiver. 

(4) The Secretary’s decision shall be— 

(A) published in the Federal Register; and 

(B) disseminated by the State educational 
agency to interested parties, including edu- 
cators, parents, students, advocacy and civil 
rights organizations, other interested par- 
ties, and the public. 

(5) Each such waiver shall be for a period 
not to exceed three years. The Secretary 
may extend such period if the Secretary de- 
termines that the waiver has been effective 
in enabling the State or affected local edu- 
cational agencies to carry out reform plans. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The statutes sub- 
ject to the waiver authority of this section 
are as follows: 

(1) Chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(2) Part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

(3) The Dwight D. Eisenhower Mathematics 
and Science Education Act (part A of title II 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965). 

(4) The Emergency Immigrant Education 
Act of 1984 (part D of title IV of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965). 

(5) The Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986 (title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965). 

(6) The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act. 

(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may not waive any statutory or regu- 
latory requirement of the programs listed in 
subsection (b) relating to— 

(1) maintenance of effort; 

(2) comparability of services; 

(3) the equitable participation of students 
and professional staff in private schools; 

(4) parental participation and involvement; 
or 

(5) the distribution of funds to State or to 
local educational agencies. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall periodically review the perform- 
ance of any State, local educational agency, 
or school for which the Secretary has grant- 
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ed a waiver and shall terminate the waiver if 
the performance of the State, the local edu- 
cational agency, or the school in the area af- 
fected by the waiver has been inadequate to 
justify a continuation of the waiver. 

SEC. 162. PROGRESS REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.— 
Each State educational agency that receives 
funds under this title shall annually report 
to the Secretary regarding— 

(1) progress in meeting State goals and 
plans; 

(2) proposed State activities for the suc- 
ceeding year; and 

(3) in summary form, the progress of local 
educational agencies in meeting local goals 
and plans and increasing student learning. 

(b) SECRETARY'S REPORTS TO CONGRESS.— 
By April 30, 1996, and every two years there- 
after, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate describing the activities and out- 
comes of grants under— 

(1) section 140 of this Act, including— 

(A) a description of the purpose, uses, and 
technical merit of assessments evaluated 
with funds under such section; and 

(B) an analysis of the impact of such as- 
sessments on the performance of all stu- 
dents, particularly students of different ra- 
cial, gender, ethnic, language groups, or indi- 
viduals with disabilities; and 

(2) this title, including a description of the 
effect of waivers granted under section 151. 
БЕС. 163. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.—From funds 
reserved each year under section 154(a)(2)(A), 
the Secretary shall, through the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
405 and 406 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, directly or through grants or con- 
tracts— 

(1) provide technical assistance to States 
and local educational agencies developing or 
implementing school improvement plans, in 
а manner that ensures that each such State 
has access to such assistance; 

(2) gather data on, conduct research on, 
and evaluate systemic education improve- 
ment, including the programs authorized by 
this title; 

(3) disseminate research findings and other 
information on systemic education improve- 
ment and how it affects student learning; 

(4) provide grants to tribal divisions of edu- 
cation for coordination efforts between 
school reform plans developed for schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
public schools described in section 156(g)(5), 
including tribal activities in support of 
plans; and 

(5 support national demonstration 
projects that unite local and State edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, government, business, and labor in 
collaborative arrangements in order to make 
educational improvements systemwide. 

(b) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall use at least 50 percent of the 
funds reserved each year under section 
154(a)(2)(A) to make grants, consistent with 
the provisions of section 159(a) that the Sec- 
retary finds appropriate, and provide tech- 
nical and other assistance to urban and rural 
local educational agencies with large num- 
bers or concentrations of students who are 
economically disadvantaged or who have 
limited English proficiency, to assist such 
agencies in developing and implementing 
local school improvement plans. 

(2) The Secretary shall use not less than 
$1,000,000 of the funds reserved the first year 
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under section 154(a (2A) to survey coordi- 
nated services programs that have been 
found to be successful in helping students 
and families and improving student out- 
comes, and shall disseminate information 
about such programs to schools that plan to 
develop coordinated services programs. 
SEC. 164. ASSISTANCE TO THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND TO THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a) OUTLYING AREAS.—(1) Funds reserved 
for outlying areas under section 154(a)(1)(A) 
shall be distributed among such areas by the 
Secretary according to relative need. 

(2) The provisions of Public Law 95-134, 
permitting the consolidation of grants to the 
insular areas, shall not apply to funds re- 
ceived by such areas under this title. 

(b) SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The funds reserved to the 
Secretary of the Interior under section 154 
shall be made in a payment which shall be 
pursuant to an agreement between the Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of the Interior con- 
taining such assurances and terms as the 
Secretary determines shall best achieve the 
provisions of this section and this Act. The 
agreement shall, at a minimum, contain as- 
surances that— 

(A) a panel, as set forth in paragraph (4) of 
this subsection, shall be established; 

(B) a reform and improvement plan, de- 
signed to increase student learning and as- 
sist students in meeting the National Edu- 
cation Goals, meeting the requirements per- 
taining to State improvement plans required 
in section 156 and providing for the fun- 
damental restructuring and improvement of 
elementary and secondary education in 
schools funded by the Bureau, shall be devel- 
oped by such panel; and 

(C) the provisions and activities required 
under State improvement plans, including 
the requirements for timetables for oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, shall be carried 
out in the same time frames and under the 
same conditions stipulated for the States in 
sections 155 and 156, provided that for these 
purposes, the term ''local educational agen- 
cies" shall be interpreted to mean schools 
funded by the Bureau“. 

(2) VOLUNTARY SUBMISSION.— The provisions 
applicable to the States in section 123 of this 
Act shall apply to the Bureau plan with re- 
gard to voluntary submission of standards 
and assessment systems to the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
for review and certification. 

(3) PLAN SPECIFICS.—The reform and im- 
provement plan shall include, in addition to 
the requirements referenced above, specific 
provisions for— 

(A) opportunity to learn standards pertain- 
ing to residential programs and transpor- 
tation costs associated with programs lo- 
cated on or near reservations or serving stu- 
dents in off-reservation residential boarding 
schools; 

(B) review and incorporation of the Na- 
tional Education Goals and the voluntary 
national content, student performance, and 
opportunity-to-learn standards developed 
under part B of title II of this Act, provided 
that such review shall include the issues of 
cultural and language differences; and 

(C) provision for coordination of the efforts 
of the Bureau with the efforts for school im- 
provement of the States and local edu- 
cational agencies in which the schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau are located, to include, but 
not be limited to, the development of the 
partnerships outlined in section 156(g)5) of 
the Act. 

(4) PANEL.—To carry out the provisions of 
this section, and to develop the plan for sys- 
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tem-wide reform and improvement required 
under the agreement required under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary of the Interior shall 
establish a panel coordinated by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Indian Af- 
fairs. Such panel shall consist of— 

(A) the Director of the Office of Indian 
Education Programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and two heads of other divisions of 
such Bureau as the Assistant Secretary shall 
designate; 

(B) a designee of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; and 

(C) a representative nominated by each of 
the following: 

(i) The organization representing the ma- 
jority of teachers and professional personnel 
in schools operated by the Bureau. 

(ii) The organization representing the ma- 
jority of nonteaching personnel in schools 
operated by the Bureau, if not the same or- 
ganization as in clause (i). 

(iii) School administrators of schools oper- 
ated by the Bureau. 

(iv) Education line officers located in Bu- 
reau area or agency offices serving schools 
funded by the Bureau. 

(v) The organization representing the ma- 
jority of contract or grant schools funded by 
the Bureau not serving students on the Nav- 
ajo reservation. 

(vi) The organization representing the ma- 
jority of contract or grant schools funded by 
the Bureau serving students on the Navajo 
reservation. 

(vii) The organization representing the 
School boards required by statute for schools 
operated by the Bureau not serving students 
on the Navajo reservation. 

(viii) The organization representing the 
school boards required by statute for schools 
funded by the Bureau serving students on the 
Navajo reservation. 


Including the additional members required 
by paragraph (5), a majority of the members 
of such panel shall be from the entities des- 
ignated under subparagraph (C). 

(5) ADDITIONAL MEMBERS.—In addition, the 
members of the panel stipulated above shall 
designate for full membership four addi- 
tional members— 

(A) one of whom shall be a representative 
of a national organization which represents 
primarily national Indian education con- 
cerns; and 

(B) three of whom shall be chairpersons (or 
their designees) of Indian tribes with schools 
funded by the Bureau on their reservations 
(other than those specifically represented by 
organizations referred to in paragraph (4)), 
provided that preference for no less than two 
of these members shall be given to Indian 
tribes with a significant number of schools 
funded by the Bureau on their reservations, 
or with a significant percentage of their chil- 
dren enrolled in schools funded by the Bu- 


reau. 

(с) BIA Совт ANALYSIS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Secretary of the 
Interior shall reserve from the first allot- 
ment made to the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to section 154 an amount not to ex- 
ceed $500,000 to provide, through the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, for an analysis 
of the costs associated with meeting the aca- 
demic and home-living/residential standards 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for each 
school funded by such Bureau. The purpose 
of such analysis shall be to provide the Bu- 
reau and the Panel with baseline data re- 
garding the current state of operations fund- 
ed by the Bureau and to provide а framework 
for addressing the implementation of oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 
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(B) The results of such analysis shall be re- 
ported, in aggregate and school specific 
form, to the chairpersons and ranking mi- 
nority members of the Committees on Edu- 
cation and Labor and Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, and 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Education (who shall transmit the 
report to the proper entities under this Act), 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Indian Affairs, not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) CONTENT.—Such analysis shall evaluate 
the costs of providing a program in each 
School for the next succeeding academic year 
and shall be based on— 

(A) the standards either published in the 
Federal Register as having effect in schools 
operated by the Bureau on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act or the standards incor- 
porated into each grant or contract in effect 
on such date with a tribally controlled 
School funded under section 1128 of Public 
Law 95-561 (as amended); 

(B) the best projections of student counts 
and demographics, as provided by the Bureau 
and as independently reviewed by the Acad- 
emy; and 

(C) the pay and benefit schedules and other 
personnel requirements for each school oper- 
ated by the Bureau, as existing on the date 
of enactment. 

(d) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—The Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretary of Defense 
to ensure that, to the extent practicable, the 
purposes of this title are applied to the De- 
partment of Defense schools. 


PART D—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 
BOARD 


SEC. 171. PURPOSE. 


It is the purpose of this title to establish а 
National Board to serve as a catalyst in 
stimulating the development and adoption of 
а voluntary national system of skill stand- 
ards and certification that will serve as a 
cornerstone of the national strategy to en- 
hance workforce skills, and that can be used, 
consistent with Federal civil rights laws— 

(1) by the Nation, to ensure the develop- 
ment of a high skills, high quality, high per- 
formance workforce, including the most 
skilled front-line workforce in the world, and 
that will result in increased productivity, 
economic growth and American economic 
competitiveness; 

(2) by industries, as a vehicle for informing 
training providers and prospective employ- 
ees of skills necessary for employment; 

(3) by employers, to assist in evaluating 
the skill levels of prospective employees and 
to assist in the training of current employ- 
ees; 

(4) by labor organizations, to enhance the 
employment security of workers by provid- 
ing portable credentials and skills; 

(5) by workers, to obtain certifications of 
their skills to protect against dislocation, to 
pursue career advancement, and to enhance 
their ability to reenter the workforce; 

(6) by students and entry level workers, to 
determine the skill levels and competencies 
needed to be obtained in order to compete ef- 
fectively for high wage jobs; 

(7) by training providers and educators, to 
determine appropriate training services to 
offer; 

(8 by Government, to evaluate whether 
publicly-funded training assists participants 
to meet skill standards where they exist and 
thereby protect the integrity of public ex- 
penditures; 
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(9) to facilitate the transition to high per- 
formance work organizations; 

(10) to increase opportunities for minori- 
ties and women, including removing barriers 
to the entry of women in non-traditional em- 
ployment; and 

(11) to facilitate linkages between other 
components of the workforce investment 
strategy, including school-to-work transi- 
tion, secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional-technical education, and job training 
programs. 

SEC. 172. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— There is established a Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board (in this title re- 
ferred to as the National Board"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board shall 
be composed of 28 members, appointed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3), of whom— 

(A) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(B) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Education; 

(C) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Commerce; 

(D) one member shall be the Chairperson of 
the National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council established pursuant to 
section 122(a); 

(E) eight members shall be representatives 
of small and large business and industry se- 
lected from among individuals recommended 
by recognized national business organiza- 
tions and trade associations; 

(F) eight members shall be representatives 
of organized labor selected from among indi- 
viduals recommended by recognized national 
labor federations; and 

(G) eight members shall be representatives 
from the following groups, with at least one 
member from each group: 

(i) Educational institutions. 

(ii) Community-based organizations. 

(iii) State and local governments. 

(iv) Nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic and reli- 
gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities or older persons. 

(2) DIVERSITY REQUIREMENTS.—The mem- 
bers described in subparagraph (G) of para- 
graph (1) shall have expertise in the area of 
education and training. The members de- 
Scribed in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of 
paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) in the aggregate, represent a broad 
cross-section of occupations and industries; 
and 

(B) to the extent feasible, be geographi- 
cally representative of the United States and 
reflect the racial, ethnic and gender diver- 
sity of the United States. 

(3) APPOINTMENT.—The membership of the 
National Board shall be appointed as follows: 

(A) Twelve members (four from each class 
of members described in subparagraphs (E), 
(F) and (G) of paragraph (1) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(B) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1) shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, of whom three members (one from 
each class of members described in subpara- 
graphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph (1) 
shall be selected from recommendations 
made by the Majority Leader of the House of 
Representatives and three members (one 
from each class of members described in sub- 
paragraphs (E), (F), and (G) of paragraph (1)) 
shall be selected from recommendations 
made by the Minority Leader of the House of 
Representatives. 
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(C) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (B), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
of whom three members (one from each class 
of members described in subparagraphs (E), 
(F), and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be se- 
lected from recommendations made by the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Minority Leader 
of the Senate. 

(4) TERM.—Each member of the National 
Board appointed under subparagraphs (E). 
(F), and (G) of paragraph (1) shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 4 years, except that of 
the initial members of the Board appointed 
under such paragraph— 

(A) twelve members shall be appointed for 
а term of 3 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each class shall be appointed 
in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C); 
and 

(B) twelve members shall be appointed for 
а term of 4 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)), of whom— 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3C). 

(c) CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIRPERSONS.— 

(1) CHAIRPERSON.—The National Board 
shall biennially elect a Chairperson from 
among the members of the National Board 
by a majority vote of such members. 

(2) VICE CHAIRPERSONS.—The National 
Board shall annually elect 3 Vice Chair- 
persons (each representing a different class 
of the classes of members described in sub- 
paragraphs (E), (F), and (G) of subsection 
(bX1) from among its members appointed 
under subsection (0)(3) by a majority vote of 
such members, each of whom shall serve for 
a term of 1 year. 

(d) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(1) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Na- 
tional Board who are not regular full-time 
employees or officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation. 

(2) EXPENSES.—The members of the Na- 
tional Board shall receive travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
accordance with subchapter I of chapter 57, 
title 5, United States Code, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business in 
the performance of services for the National 
Board. 

(e) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF.—The 
Chairperson of the National Board shall ар- 
point an Executive Director, who shall be 
compensated at a rate determined by the Na- 
tional Board that shall not exceed the rate of 
pay for level V of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, and who shall appoint such staff as is 
necessary in accordance with title 5, United 
States Code. Such staff shall include at least 
one individual with expertise in measure- 
ment and assessment. 

(f) AGENCY SUPPORT.— 

(1) USE OF FACILITIES.—The National Board 
may use the research, equipment, services 
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and facilities of any agency or instrumental- 
ity of the United States with the consent of 
such agency or instrumentality. 

(2) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the National Board, the head of 
any department or agency of the United 
States may detail to the National Board, on 
a reimbursable basis, any of the personnel of 
such department or agency to assist the Na- 
tional Board in carrying out this title. 

(g) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—An individual 
who has served as a member of the National 
Board may not have any financial interest in 
an assessment and certification system de- 
veloped or endorsed under this title for a pe- 
riod of three years after the termination of 
service of such individual from the National 
Board. 


SEC. 173. FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 


(a) IDENTIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONAL CLUS- 
TERS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
the National Board, after extensive public 
review and comment and study of the na- 
tional labor market, shall identify broad 
clusters of major occupations that involve 
one or more than one industry in the United 
States. 

(2) PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFICATION.—Prior 
to identifying broad clusters of major occu- 
pations under paragraph (1), the National 
Board shall— 

(A) develop procedures for the identifica- 
tion of such clusters; 

(B) publish such procedures in the Federal 
Register; and 

(C) allow for extensive public review of and 
comment on such procedures. 

(b) VOLUNTARY PARTNERSHIPS TO DEVELOP 
STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of the occupa- 
tional clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a), the National Board shall encour- 
age and facilitate the establishment of vol- 
untary partnerships to develop a skill stand- 
ards system in accordance with subsection 
(d). 

(2)  REPRESENTATIVES.—Such voluntary 
partnerships shall include the full and bal- 
anced participation of— 

(A) representatives of business and indus- 
try who have expertise in the area of 
workforce skill requirements, including rep- 
resentatives of large and small employers, 
recommended by national business organiza- 
tions and trade associations representing 
employers in the occupation or industry for 
which a standard is being developed, and rep- 
resentatives of trade associations that have 
received demonstration grants from the De- 
partment of Labor or the Department of 
Education to establish skill standards prior 
to the enactment of this title; 

(B) employee representatives who have ex- 
pertise in the area of workforce skill require- 
ments and who shall be— 

(i) individuals recommended by recognized 
national labor organizations representing 
employees in the occupation or industry for 
which a standard is being developed; and 

(ii) such other individuals who are non- 
managerial employees with significant expe- 
rience and tenure in such occupation or in- 
dustry as are appropriate given the nature 
and structure of employment in the occupa- 
tion or industry; 

(C) representatives of— 

(i) educational institutions; 

(ii) community-based organizations; 

(iii) State and local agencies with adminis- 
trative control or direction over education, 
vocational-technical education, or employ- 
ment and training; 
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(iv) other policy development organiza- 
tions with expertise in the area of workforce 
skill requirements; and 

(v) non-governmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious minorities, women, individuals with 
disabilities, and older persons; and 

(D) individuals with expertise in measure- 
ment and assessment, including relevant ex- 
perience in designing unbiased assessments 
and performance-based assessments. 

(3) EXPERTS.—The partnerships described 
in paragraph (1) may also include such other 
individuals who are independent, qualified 
experts in their fields. 

(с) RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND COORDI- 
NATION.—In order to support the develop- 
ment of a skill standards system in accord- 
ance with subsection (d), the National Board 
shall— 

(1) conduct workforce research relating to 
skill standards (including research relating 
to how to use skill standards in compliance 
with civil rights laws) and make such re- 
search available to the public, including the 
partnerships described in subsection (b); 

(2) identify and maintain a catalog of skill 
standards used by other countries and by 
States and leading firms and industries in 
the United States; 

(3) serve as a clearinghouse to facilitate 
the sharing of information on the develop- 
ment of skill standards and other relevant 
information among representatives of occu- 
pations and industries identified pursuant to 
subsection (a), the voluntary partnerships 
recognized pursuant to subsection (b), and 
among education and training providers 
through such mechanisms as the Capacity 
Building and Information and Dissemination 
Network established under section 453(b) of 
the Job Training Partnership Act; 

(4) develop a common nomenclature relat- 
ing to skill standards; 

(5) encourage the development and adop- 
tion of curricula and training materials for 
attaining the skill standards developed pur- 
suant to subsection (d) that include struc- 
tured work experiences and related study 
programs leading to progressive levels of 
professional and technical certification and 
postsecondary education; 

(6) provide appropriate technical assist- 
ance; and 

(7) facilitate coordination among vol- 
untary partnerships that meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b) to promote the devel- 
opment of a coherent national system of vol- 
untary skill standards. 

(d) ENDORSEMENT OF SKILL STANDARDS Sys- 
TEMS.— 

(1) DEVELOPMENT OF ENDORSEMENT CRI- 
TERIA.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The National Board, after 
extensive public consultation, shall develop 
Objective criteria for endorsing skills stand- 
ards systems relating to the occupational 
clusters identified pursuant to subsection 
(a). Such criteria shall, at à minimum, in- 
clude the components of a skill standards 
system described in subparagraph (B). The 
endorsement criteria shall be published in 
the Federal Register, and updated as appro- 
priate. 

(B) COMPONENTS OF SYSTEM.—The compo- 
nents of a skill standards systems shall in- 
clude the following: 

(i) Voluntary skill standards, which at a 
minimum— 

(D meet or exceed, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the highest standards used in other 
countries and the highest international 
standards; 
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(II) meet or exceed the highest applicable 
standards used in the United States, includ- 
ing apprenticeship standards registered 
under the National Apprenticeship Act; 

(III) take into account content and per- 
formance standards certified pursuant to 
title II; 

(IV) take into account the requirements of 
high performance work organizations; 

(V) are in a form that allows for regular 
updating to take into account advances in 
technology or other developments within the 
occupational cluster; 

(VD are formulated in such a manner that 
promotes the portability of credentials and 
facilitates worker mobility within an occu- 
pational cluster or industry and among in- 
dustries; and 

(VII) are not discriminatory with respect 
to race, color, gender, age, religion, eth- 
nicity, disability, or national origin, consist- 
ent with Federal civil rights laws. 

(ii) A voluntary assessment system and 
certification of the attainment of skill 
standards developed pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A), which at a minimum— 

(I) takes into account, to the extent prac- 
ticable, methods of assessment and certifi- 
cation used in other countries; 

(ID utilizes a variety of evaluation tech- 
niques, including, where appropriate, oral 
and written evaluations, portfolio assess- 
ments and performance tests; and 

ОП) includes methods for establishing that 
the assessment and certification system is 
not discriminatory with respect to race, 
color, gender, age, religion, ethnicity, dis- 
ability, or national origin, consistent with 
Federal civil rights laws. 

(iii) A system to promote the use of and to 
disseminate information relating to skill 
standards, and assessment and certification 
systems developed pursuant to this para- 
graph (including dissemination of informa- 
tion relating to civil rights laws relevant to 
the use of such standards and systems) to en- 
tities such as institutions of postsecondary 
education offering professional and technical 
education, labor organizations, trade asso- 
ciations, employers providing formalized 
training and other organizations likely to 
benefit from such systems. 

(iv) A system to evaluate the implementa- 
tion of the skill standards, and assessment 
and certification systems developed pursu- 
ant to this paragraph, and the effectiveness 
of the information disseminated pursuant to 
subparagraph (C) for informing the users of 
such standards and systems of the require- 
ments of relevant civil rights laws. 

(v) A system to periodically revise and up- 
date the skill standards, and assessment and 
certification systems developed pursuant to 
this paragraph, which will take into account 
changes in standards in other countries. 

(2) ENDORSEMENT.—-The National Board, 
after extensive public review and comment, 
shall endorse those skill standards systems 
relating to the occupational clusters identi- 
fied pursuant to subsection (a) that— 

(A) meet the objective endorsement cri- 
teria that are developed pursuant to para- 
graph (1); and 

(B) are submitted by partnerships that 
meet the representation requirements of sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(e) RELATIONSHIP WITH ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
LAWS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to modify or affect any Federal 
or State law prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion, color, ethnicity, 
national origin, gender, age, or disability. 

(2) EVIDENCE.—The endorsement or absence 
of an endorsement by the Board of a skill 
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standard or assessment and certification sys- 
tem under subsection (d) shall not be used in 
any action or proceeding to establish that 
the skill standard or assessment and certifi- 
cation system conforms or does not conform 
to the requirements of civil rights laws. 

(f) COORDINATION WITH EDUCATION STAND- 
ARDS.—The National Board shall establish 
cooperative arrangements with the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council to promote the coordination of the 
development of skill standards under this 
title with the development of content and 
performance standards under title II. 

(g) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 166(a), the Secretary of 
Labor may award grants (including grants to 
the voluntary partnerships in accordance 
with paragraph (2)) and enter into contracts 
and cooperative arrangements that are re- 
quested by the National Board for the pur- 
poses of carrying out this title. 

(2) GRANT PROGRAMS FOR VOLUNTARY PART- 
NERSHIPS.— 

(A) ELIGIBILITY AND APPLICATION.—Vol- 
untary partnerships that meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b) shall be eligible to 
apply for a grant under this subsection. Each 
such voluntary partnership desiring a grant 
shall submit an application to the National 
Board at such time, in such manner, and ac- 
companied by such information as the Na- 
tional Board may reasonably require. 

(B) REVIEW AND RECOMMENDATION.—The Na- 
tional Board shall review each application 
submitted pursuant to subparagraph (A) in 
accordance with the objective criteria pub- 
lished pursuant to subparagraph (C) and 
shall forward each such application to the 
Secretary of Labor accompanied by а rec- 
ommendation for the approval or disapproval 
of each such application by the Secretary. 

(C) CRITERIA FOR REVIEW.—Prior to each 
fiscal year, the National Board shall publish 
objective criteria to be used by the Board in 
reviewing applications under subparagraph 
(B). 

(3) LIMITATION ON THE USE OF FUNDS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not more than 20 percent 
of the funds appropriated under section 
166(a) for each fiscal year shall be used by 
the National Board for the costs of adminis- 
tration. 

(B) CosTS OF ADMINISTRATION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“costs of administration" means costs relat- 
ing to staff, supplies, equipment, space, trav- 
el and per diem, costs of conducting meet- 
ings and conferences, and other related 
costs. 

SEC. 174. DEADLINES. 

Not later than December 31, 1996, the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) identify occupational clusters pursuant 
to section 163(a) representing a substantial 
portion of the workforce; and 

(2) promote the development of an initial 
set of skill standards in accordance with sec- 
tion 163(d) for such clusters. 

SEC. 175. REPORTS. 

The National Board shall submit to the 
President and the Congress in each fiscal 
year a report on the activities conducted 
under this title, including the extent to 
which skill standards have been adopted by 
employers, training providers, and other en- 
tities and the effectiveness of such standards 
in accomplishing the purposes described in 
section 161. 

SEC. 176. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— There are authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
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of the fiscal years 1995 through 1998 to carry 
out this title. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall remain 
available until expended. 

SEC. 177. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this title, the following 
definitions apply: 

(1) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS.—The 
term “community-based organizations” 
means such organizations as defined in sec- 
tion 4(5) of the Job Training Partnership 
Act. 

(2) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION.—The term 
"educational institution" means а high 
school, a vocational school, and an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

(3) SKILL STANDARD.—The term “skill 
standard" means the level of knowledge and 
competence required to successfully perform 
work-related functions within an occupa- 
tional cluster. 

PART E—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 181. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the terms all students" and all chil- 
dren“ mean students or children from a 
broad range of backgrounds апа сіг- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged stu- 
dents, students with diverse racial, ethnic, 
and cultural backgrounds, American Indians, 
Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians, students 
with disabilities, students with limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency, migrant children, school- 
aged children who have dropped out, migrant 
children, and academically talented stu- 
dents; 

(2) the term assessment system“ means 
measures of student performance which in- 
clude at least 1 test, and may include other 
measures of student performance, for a spe- 
cific purpose and use which are intended to 
evaluate the progress of all students in the 
State toward learning the material in State 
content standards in 1 or more subject areas; 

(3) the terms community“, public“. and 
"advocacy group" are to be interpreted to 
include representatives of organizations ad- 
vocating for the education of American In- 
dian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian 
children and Indian tribes; 

(4) the term "content standards" means 
broad descriptions of the knowledge and 
skills students should acquire in a particular 
subject area; 

(5) the term Governor“ means the chief 
executive of the State; 

(6) the terms local educational agency" 
and State educational agency“ have the 
meaning given those terms in section 1471 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; 

(7) the term "opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards’’ means the criteria for, and the basis 
of, assessing the sufficiency or quality of the 
resources, practices, and conditions nec- 
essary at each level of the education system 
(schools, local educational agencies, and 
States) to provide all students with an op- 
portunity to learn the material in national 
or State content standards; 

(8 the term “outlying areas" means 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau); 

(9) the term performance standards” 
means concrete examples and explicit defini- 
tions of what students have to know and be 
able to do to demonstrate that they are pro- 
ficient in the skills and knowledge framed by 
content standards; 
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(10) the term related services" has the 
same meaning given such term under section 
602(17) of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act; 

(11) the term school“ means a school that 
is under the authority of the State edu- 
cational agency and a local educational 
agency or, for the purpose of carrying out 
section 164(b), a school that is operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 

(12) the term Secretary“, except where 
used in title IV, means the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; and 

(13) except as otherwise provided, the term 
"State" means each of the 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and each of the outlying areas. 
SEC, 182. LIMITATIONS. 


(a) ASSESSMENTS.—No funds provided under 
titles П or III of this Act shall be used to un- 
dertake assessments that will be used to 
make decisions regarding the graduation, 
grade promotion, or retention of students for 
five years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) PUBLIC SCHOOL.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the use of 
funds under title ПІ (except as provided іп 
section 160) to directly or indirectly benefit 
any school other than a public school. 


SEC. 183. ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS ACTIVITIES. 


Section 421(h) of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act (20 U.S.C. 2421(h)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after ''(h)'; and 

(2) by inserting at the end the following: 

“(2ХА) Notwithstanding any provision of 
section 406 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, the Commissioner of Education 
Statistics may authorize a State educational 
agency or a consortium of such agencies to 
use items and data from the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress for the pur- 
pose of evaluating a course of study related 
to vocational education, if the Commissioner 
has determined, in writing, that such use 
will not— 

“(і) result in the identification of charac- 
teristics or performance of individual stu- 
dents or schools; 

(ii) result in the ranking or comparing of 
Schools or local educational agencies; 

"(iii) be used to evaluate the performance 
of teachers, principals, or other local edu- 
cators for the purpose of dispensing rewards 
or punishments; or 

““iv) corrupt or harm the use and value of 
data collected for the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress. 

(B) Not later than 60 days after making 
an authorization under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner shall submit to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources of the Senate, à 
report which contains— 

() а сору of the request for such author- 
ization; 

(Ii) а copy of the written determination 
under subsection (a); and 

(iii) a description of the details and dura- 
tion of such authorization. 

"(C) The Commissioner may not grant 
more than one such authorization in any fis- 
cal year and shall ensure that the authorized 
use of items or data from the National As- 
sessment is evaluated for technical merit 
and for its affect on the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress. The results of such 
evaluations shall be promptly reported to 
the committees specified in subparagraph 
(B).“ 
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SEC. 184. pr eredi ж WITH BUY AMERICAN 
No funds appropriated pursuant to this Act 
may be expended by an entity unless the en- 
tity agrees that in expending the assistance 
the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1993 (41 
U.S.C. 10а-10с, popularly known as the Buy 
American Act"). 
SEC. 185. SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING NOTICE. 

(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act, it is the sense 
of the Congress that entities receiving such 
assistance should, in expending the assist- 
ance, purchase only American-made equip- 
ment and products. 

(b) NOTICE ТО RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act, the head of each Federal agency shall 
provide to each recipient of the assistance a 
notice describing the statement made in sub- 
section (a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 186. PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS. 

If it has been finally determined by a court 
or Federal agency that any person inten- 
tionally affixed a label bearing a ''Made in 
America“ inscription, ог any inscription 
with the same meaning to any product sold 
in or shipped to the United States that is not 
made in the United States, such person shall 
be ineligible to receive any contract or sub- 
contract made with funds provided pursuant 
to this Act, pursuant to the debarment, sus- 
pension, and ineligibility procedures de- 
scribed in section 9.400 through 9.409 of title 
48, Code of Federal Regulations. 

PART F—PARENTAL INFORMATION AND 

RESOURCES 
SEC. 191. PARENTAL INFORMATION AND RE- 
SOURCES 


(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary of Edu- 
cation is authorized to make grants each 
year to nonprofit organizations for the pur- 
pose of providing training and information 
to parents of children, aged birth to 5 years, 
and children enrolled in participating 
schools and to individuals who work with 
such parents to encourage a more effective 
working relationship with professionals in 
meeting the educational needs of children, 
aged birth to 5 years, and children enrolled 
in participating schools. 

(b) GRANTS.—Such grants shall— 

(1) be designed to meet the unique training 
and information needs of parents of children, 
aged birth to 5 years, and children enrolled 
in participating schools, particularly parents 
who are severely disadvantaged education- 
ally or economically; 

(2) be distributed geographically to the 
greatest extent possible throughout all the 
States and give priority to grants which 
serve areas with high concentrations of low- 
income families; 

(3) be targeted to parents of children, aged 
birth to 5 years, and children enrolled in par- 
ticipating schools in rural, suburban, and 
urban areas; 

(4) serve parents of low-income and minor- 
ity children, aged birth to 5 years, and chil- 
dren enrolled in participating schools, in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient children; 

(5) be funded at a sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to ensure that the program is ade- 
quate to serve the parents in the area; and 

(6) include funds to establish, expand, and 
operate Teachers as Parents programs. 

SEC, 192, ELIGIBILITY. 

(a) REPRESENTATION.—To receive a grant 
under section 191, a nonprofit organization 
shall meet the following requirements: 
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(1) Be governed by a board of directors in 
which the membership includes, or be an or- 
ganization that represents the interests of, 
parents and establish a special advisory com- 
mittee in which the membership includes— 

(A) parents of children, aged birth to 5 
years, and children enrolled in participating 
schools; and 

(B) representation of education profes- 
sionals with expertise in improving services 
for disadvantaged children. 

(2) Provide that the parent and profes- 
sional membership of the board or special 
advisory committee is broadly representa- 
tive of minority, low-income, and other indi- 
viduals and groups that have an interest in 
compensatory education and family literacy. 

(3) Demonstrate the capacity and expertise 
to conduct effective training and informa- 
tion activities for which a grant may be 
made. 

(4) Network with clearinghouses, other or- 
ganizations and agencies, and with other es- 
tablished national, State, and local parent 
groups representing the full range of parents 
of children, aged birth to 5 years, and chil- 
dren enrolled in participating schools, espe- 
cially parents of low-income and minority 
children. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—The Board of Directors 
or special governing committee of an organi- 
zation receiving a grant under this title shall 
meet at least once each calendar quarter to 
review the parent training and information 
activities for which the grant is made. 

(c) GRANT RENEWAL.—Whenever an organi- 
zation requests the renewal of a grant under 
section 191 for a fiscal year, the Board of Di- 
rectors or the special advisory committee 
shall submit to the Secretary a written re- 
view of the parent training and information 
program conducted by such organization 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

SEC. 193. USES OF FUNDS. 

Grants received under this title may be 
used— 

(1) for parent training and information pro- 
grams that assist parents to— 

(A) better understand their children's edu- 
cational needs; 

(B) provide follow up support for their chil- 
dren's educational achievement; 

(C) communicate more effectively with 
teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
other professional educators and support 
staff; 

(D) participate in the design and provision 
of assistance to students who are not making 
adequate progress; 

(E) obtain information about the range of 
options, programs, services, and resources 
available at the national, State, and local 
levels to assist parents of children, aged 
birth to 5 years, and children enrolled in par- 
ticipating schools and their parents; 

(F) seek technical assistance regarding 
compliance with the requirements of this 
Act and of other Federal programs relevant 
to achieving the goals of this Act; 

(С) participate in State and local decision- 
making; 

(H) train other parents; and 

(I) plan, implement, and fund activities 
that coordinate the education of their chil- 
dren with other Federal programs that serve 
such children or their families; 

(2) to include State or local educational 
personnel where such participation would 
further an objective of the program assisted 
by the grant; and 

(3) to establish a parent training and infor- 
mation center to carry out the activities in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and to represent par- 
ent interests at the State level, including 
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participation in the design of the public out- 

reach process described in section 156(b)(6), 

submitting recommendations concerning 

State standards and plans, and commenting 

on proposed waivers under this Act. 

SEC. 194. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

The Secretary shall provide technical as- 
sistance, by grant or contract, for the estab- 
lishment, development, and coordination of 
parent training and information programs 
and centers. 

SEC. 195. EXPERIMENTAL CENTERS. 

After the establishment in each State of a 
parent training and information center, the 
Secretary shall provide for the establish- 
ment of 5 additional experimental centers, 3 
to be located in urban areas and 2 in rural 
areas where there are large concentrations of 
poverty. 

SEC. 196. REPORTS. 

Not later than June 30, 1995, and not later 
than June 30 each succeeding year, the Sec- 
retary shall obtain data concerning pro- 
grams and centers assisted under this title, 
including— 

(1) the number of parents, including the 
number of minority and limited-English-pro- 
ficient parents, who receive information and 
training; 

(2) the types and modes of information or 
training provided; and 

(3) the strategies used to reach and serve 
parents of minority and limited-English-pro- 
ficient children and parents with limited lit- 
eracy skills. 

SEC. 197. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated 

$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 

as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 

years 1995 through 1998. 

TITLE II—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND DISSEMINATION EX- 
CELLENCE ACT 

SEC. 201. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds as follows with respect 
to improving education in the United States: 

(1) A majority of public schools in the 
United States are failing to adequately pre- 
pare their students. To achieve the national 
education goals set forth by the President 
and the governors of the States, an over- 
whelming campaign for educational improve- 
ment must be mounted in order to set in mo- 
tion many strategies and models designed to 
encourage and support school restructuring. 
The Federal Government must support an 
extensive program of educational research, 
development, dissemination, replication and 
assistance to identify and support the best 
responses for the challenges ahead. A signifi- 
cant investment in attaining a deeper under- 
standing of the processes of learning and 
Schooling and developing new ideas holds the 
best hope of making a substantial difference 
to the lives of every school and student in 
the United States. The Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the Depart- 
ment of Education should be at the center of 
this campaign in order to coordinate such ef- 
forts. 

(2) The Federal role in educational re- 
search has been closely identified with 
youths who are socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged, belong to a language minority. or are 
disabled. However, in 1988, the Federal com- 
mitment to education was sufficient to serve 
not more than— 

(A) 1 out of every 5 low-income children in 
need of preschool education; 

(B) 2 out of every 5 children in need of re- 
mediation; 

(C) 1 out of every 4 children in need of bi- 
lingual education; and 
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(D) 1 out of every 20 youths in need of job 
training. 

(3) The failure of the Federal Government 
to adequately invest in educational research 
and development has denied the Nation a 
sound foundation on which to design school 
improvements, leading to a history of fad- 
dism and failed experimentation resulting in 
а dearth of research in the area of education- 
ally at-risk students. This situation is of 
particular concern because at least half of 
the public school students in 25 of the largest 
cities of the United States are minority chil- 
dren, and demographers project that, by 2005, 
almost all urban public school students will 
be minority children or other children in 
poverty. 

(4) The investment goal of the Federal re- 
search, development, and dissemination 
function should be at least 1 percent of the 
total amount of funds spent on education na- 
tionally. 

(5) Nationwide model programs and reli- 
able interventions should be demonstrated 
and replicated, and for such purposes, pro- 
grams should be established to conduct re- 
search and evaluations, and to disseminate 
information. 

(6) The Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement must develop a national dis- 
semination policy that will advance the goal 
of placing a national treasure chest of re- 
Search results, models, and materials at the 
disposal of the Nation's education 
decisionmakers. 

(7) A National Educational Research Pol- 
icy and Priorities Board should be estab- 
lished to ensure that an educational research 
and dissemination agenda is developed and 
implemented without partisan political in- 
terference. 

(8) Existing research and development en- 
tities should adopt expanded, proactive roles 
and new institutions must be created to pro- 
mote knowledge development necessary to 
accelerate the application of research knowl- 
edge to high priority areas. 

(9) Greater use should be made of existing 
technologies in efforts to improve the Na- 
tion's educational system, including efforts 
to disseminate research findings. 

(10) Minority educational researchers are 
inadequately represented throughout the De- 
partment of Education, but particularly in 
the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement. The Office therefore must as- 
sume a leadership position in the recruit- 
ment, retention, and promotion of qualified 
minority educational researchers. 

(11) The coordination of the mission of the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment with that of other components of the 
Department of Education is critical. It must 
improve the coordination of the educational 
research, development, and dissemination 
function with those of other Federal agen- 
cies. 


PART A—GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARD- 
ING OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 

SEC. 211. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Section 405 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221e) is amended to 
read as follows: 


"OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


"SEC. 405. (a) DECLARATION OF POLICY RE- 
GARDING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY .— 

(I) ІМ GENERAL.—The Congress declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide to every individual an equal oppor- 
tunity to receive an education of high qual- 
ity regardless of race, color, religion, sex, 
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age, disability, national origin, or social 
class. Although the American educational 
system has pursued this objective, it has not 
attained the objective. Inequalities of oppor- 
tunity to receive high quality education re- 
main pronounced. To achieve the goal of 
quality education requires the continued 
pursuit of knowledge about education 
through research, development, improve- 
ment activities, data collection, synthesis, 
technical assistance, and information dis- 
semination. While the direction of American 
education remains primarily the responsibil- 
ity of State and local governments, the Fed- 
eral Government has a clear responsibility 
to provide leadership in the conduct and sup- 
port of scientific inquiry into the edu- 
cational process. 

**(2) MISSION OF OFFICE.— 

"(A) The mission of the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement shall be 
to provide national leadership in— 

(i) expanding fundamental knowledge and 
understanding of education; 

(ii) promoting excellence and equity іп 
education; and 

(ii monitoring the state of education. 

((B) The mission of the Office shall be ac- 
complished in collaboration with research- 
ers, teachers, school administrators, parents, 
students, employers, and policymakers. 

(b) PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE OF OFFICE.— 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, shall carry out the poli- 
cies set forth in subsection (a). In carrying 
out such policies, the Secretary shall be 
guided by the priorities established by the 
Board of Governors established in section 
405A. 

*"(2) ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE.— The Of- 
fice shall be administered by the Assistant 
Secretary and shall include— 

"(A) the National Educational Research 
Policy and Priorities Board established by 
section 405A; 

(B) the national research institutes estab- 
lished by section 405B; 

(C) the national education dissemination 
system established by section 405C; 

„D) the National Library of Education es- 
tablished by section 405D; 

"(E) the National Center for Education 
Statistics established by section 406; and 

"(F) such other units as the Secretary 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of the Office. 

(3) PRIORITIES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT.—The Office shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, seek to im- 
prove education in the United States 
through concentrating the resources of the 
Office on the following priority research and 
development needs: 

“(А) The education of at-risk students. 

"(B) The education and development of 
young children. 

“(С) Student achievement in elementary 
and secondary school. 

D) Postsecondary education, 
and lifelong learning for adults. 

“(Е) The improvement of schools through 
the restructuring and reform of school gov- 
ernance, policymaking, finance and manage- 
ment at the State, local, school building, and 
classroom level. 

“(с) APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
may appoint, for terms not to exceed three 
years (without regard to the provisions of 
title 5 of the United States Code governing 
appointment in the competitive service) and 
may compensate (without regard to the pro- 
visions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
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chapter 53 of such title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates) such 
scientific or technical employees of the Of- 
fice as the Assistant Secretary considers 
necessary to accomplish its functions, pro- 
vided that— 

“(А) at least 60 days prior to the appoint- 
ment of any such employee, public notice is 
given of the availability of such position and 
an opportunity is provided for qualified indi- 
viduals to apply and compete for such posi- 
tion; 

(B) the rate of basic pay for such employ- 
ees does not exceed the maximum rate of 
basic pay payable for positions at GS-15, as 
determined in accordance with section 5376 
of title 5, United States Code: 

"(C) the appointment of such employee is 
necessary to provide the Office with sci- 
entific or technical expertise which could 
not otherwise be obtained by the Office 
through the competitive service; and 

"(D) the total number of such employees 
does not exceed one-fifth of the number of 
full-time, regular scientific or professional 
employees of the Office. 

“(2) REAPPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES.—The 
Assistant Secretary may reappoint employ- 
ees described in paragraph (1) upon presen- 
tation of a clear and convincing justification 
of need, for one additional term not to ex- 
ceed 3 years. All such employees shall work 
on activities of the Office and shall not be re- 
assigned to other duties outside the Office 
during their term. 

„d) AUTHORITY TO PUBLISH.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.— The Assistant Secretary 
is authorized to prepare and publish such in- 
formation, reports, and documents as may be 
of value in carrying out the purposes of sec- 
tions 405 through 405D without further clear- 
ance or approval by the Secretary or any 
other office of the Department. 

(2) QUALITY ASSURANCE.—In carrying out 
such authority, the Assistant Secretary 
shall— 

"(A) establish such procedures as may be 
necessary to assure that all reports and pub- 
lications issued by the Office are of the high- 
est quality; and 

"(B) provide other offices of the Depart- 
ment with an opportunity to comment upon 
any report or publication prior to its publi- 
cation when its contents relate to matters 
for which such office has responsibility. 

“(е) BIENNIAL REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF OF- 
FICE.—The Assistant Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the President and the Congress by not 
later than December 30 of every other year a 
biennial report which shall consist of— 

"(1) a description of the activities carried 
out by and through each research institute 
during the fiscal years for which such report 
is prepared and any recommendations and 
comments regarding such activities as the 
Assistant Secretary considers appropriate; 

“(2) a description of the activities carried 
out by and through the national education 
dissemination system established by section 
405C during the fiscal years for which such 
report is prepared and any recommendations 
and comments regarding such activities as 
the Assistant Secretary considers appro- 
priate; 

"(3) such written comments апа гес- 
ommendations as may be submitted by the 
Board concerning the activities carried out 
by and through each of the institutes and the 
national education dissemination system 
during the fiscal years for which such report 
is prepared and how such activities relate to 
the Research Policies and Priorities Plan de- 
veloped by the Board; 

"(4) a description of the coordination 
activites undertaken pursuant to section 
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405(f) during the fiscal years for which such 
report is prepared; 

"(5) recommendations for legislative and 
administrative changes necessary to improve 
the coordination of all educational research, 
development, and dissemination activities 
carried out within the Federal Government, 
particularly within the priority research and 
development needs identified in section 
405(b)(3); and 

"(6) such additional comments, гес- 
ommendations, and materials as the Assist- 
ant Secretary considers appropriate. 

"(f) COORDINATION.—With the advice and 
assistance of the Board, the Assistant Sec- 
retary shall establish and maintain an ongo- 
ing program of activities designed to im- 
prove the coordination of education re- 
search, development, and dissemination and 
activities within the Department and within 
the Federal Government, particularly within 
the priority research and development needs 
identified in section 405(b)(3), in order to— 

“(1) minimize duplication in education re- 
search, development, and dissemination car- 
ried out by the Federal Government; 

“(2) maximize the value of the total Fed- 
eral investment in education research, devel- 
opment, and dissemination; and 

(3) enable all entities engaged in edu- 
cation research, development, and dissemi- 
nation within the Federal Government to 
interact effectively as partners and take full 
advantage of the diverse resources and pro- 
ficiencies which each entity has available. 

"(g) ACTIVITIES REQUIRED WITH RESPECT TO 
COORDINATION.—In carrying out such pro- 
gram of coordination, the Assistant Sec- 
retary shall compile (and thereafter regu- 
larly maintain) and make available a com- 
prehensive inventory of all education re- 
search, development, dissemination activi- 
ties, and expenditures being carried out by 
the Federal Government within the priority 
research and development needs identified in 
section 405(b)(3). 

“(һ) STANDARDS FOR CONDUCT AND EVALUA- 
TION OF RESEARCH,— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—In consultation with the 
Board, the Assistant Secretary shall develop 
such standards as may be necessary to gov- 
ern the conduct and evaluation of all re- 
search, development, and dissemination ac- 
tivities carried out by the Office to assure 
that such activities meet the highest stand- 
ards of professional excellence. In developing 
such standards, the Assistant Secetary shall 
review the procedures utilized by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the National 
Science Foundation, and other Federal agen- 
cies engaged in research and development 
and shall also actively solicit recommenda- 
tions from the the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Educational Re- 
search Association and members of the gen- 
eral public. 

*(2) CONTENTS OF STANDARDS.—Such stand- 
ards shall at a minimum— 

(A) require that a system of peer review 
be utilized by the Office— 

“(i) in reviewing and evaluating all appli- 
cations for grants and cooperative agree- 
ments and bids for those contracts which ex- 
ceed $100,000; 

„(ii) in evaluating and assessing the per- 
formance of all recipients of grants from and 
cooperative agreements and contracts with 
the Office; and 

(111) in reviewing and designating exem- 
plary and promising programs in accordance 
with section 405C(d); 

"(B)i) specify the composition of peer re- 
view panels, the criteria for the selection of 
members of such panels, and describe the 
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means by which potential members shall be 
identified so as to assure that such panels 
are broadly representative of individuals 
with expertise in matters relevant to the 
purposes of each such panel; 

(ii) prohibit the consideration of partisan 
affiliation in the selection of any member of 
a peer review panel; 

(iii) describe the general procedures 
which shall be used by each peer review 
panel in its operations; 

"(iv) prohibit the participation by a mem- 
ber of a peer review panel in the review of 
any application in which such member has 
any financial interest; and 

“(у) require that transcripts, minutes, and 
other documents made available to or pre- 
pared for or by a peer review panel will be 
available for public inspection to the extent 
consistent with the Freedom of Information 
Act, the Federal Advisory Committee Act, 
the Privacy Act, and other laws; 

*(C)(i) describe the procedures which shall 
be utilized in evaluating applications for 
grants, proposed cooperative agreements, 
and contract bids; 

"(ii) specify the criteria and factors which 
shall be considered in making such evalua- 
tions; and 

(i provide that any decision to fund a 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement 
out of its order of ranking by a peer review 
panel shall be first fully justified in writing 
and that copies of such justification shall be 
transmitted to the Board, unless such action 
is required by some other provision of law; 

“(рүі) describe the procedures which shall 
be utilized in reviewing educational pro- 
grams which have been identified by or sub- 
mitted to the Secretary for evaluation in ac- 
cordance with section 405C(d); and 

(ii) specify the criteria which shall be 
used in recommending programs as exem- 
plary and promising; and 

"(EXi) require that the performance of all 
recipients of grants from and contracts and 
cooperative agreements with the Office shall 
be periodically evaluated, both during and at 
the conclusion of their receipt of assistance; 

“(ii) describe the procedures and means by 
which such evaluations shall be undertaken, 
including— 

“(I) the frequency of such evaluations; 

"(II) the criteria, outcome measures, and 
other factors which shall be taken into ac- 
count; and 

(II) measures to assure that on-site eval- 
uations of performance shall be utilized to 
the extent appropriate and whenever prac- 
ticable; and 

*(iii) provide that the results of such eval- 
uations shall be taken into account prior to 
any decision to continue, renew, or provide 
new funding to the entity being reviewed. 

"(3) PUBLICATION AND PROMULGATION OF 
STANDARDS.— 

"(A) The Assistant Secretary shall publish 
proposed standards— 

"(i) which meet the requirements of sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C) of paragraph (2) 
not later than 1 year after the date of the en- 
actment of the Educational Research, Devel- 
opment, and Dissemination Excellence Act; 

(i) which meet the requirements of para- 
graph (2)(D) not later than 2 years after such 
date; and 

"(iii) which meet the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (E) of paragraph (2) not later than 
3 years after such date; 

(B) Following the publication of such pro- 
posed standards, the Assistant Secretary 
shall solicit comments from interested mem- 
bers of the public with respect to such pro- 
posed standards for a period of not more 
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than 120 days. After giving due consideration 
to any comments which may have been re- 
ceived, the Assistant Secretary shall trans- 
mit such standards to the Board for its re- 
view and approval. 

"(C) Upon the approval of the Board, the 
Assistant Secretary shall transmit final 
standards to the Secretary which meet the 
requirements of the particular subpara- 
graphs of paragraph (2) for which they were 
developed. Such standards shall be binding 
upon all activities carried out with funds ap- 
propriated under section 405. 


"(i) ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY.—In carrying out the 
activities and programs of the Office, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall— 

(J) be guided by the Research Priorities 
Plan developed by the Board; 

*(2) ensure that there is broad and regular 
public and professional involvement from 
the educational field in the planning and 
carrying out of the Office's activities, in- 
cluding establishing teacher advisory boards 
for any program office, program or project of 
the Office as the Assistant Secretary deems 
necessary; 

"(3) ensure that the selection of research 
topics and the administration of the program 
are free from undue partisan political influ- 
ence; and 

“(4) ensure that all statistics and other 
data collected and reported by the Office 
shall be collected, cross-tabulated, analyzed, 
and reported by sex within race or ethnicity 
and socioeconomic status whenever feasible 
(and when such data collection or analysis is 
not feasible, ensure that the relevant report 
or document includes an explanation as to 
why such data collection or analysis is not 
feasible). 


*(j) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion and sections 405A through 405D: 

“(1) The term ‘Assistant Secretary’ means 
the Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement established by sec- 
tion 202 of the Department of Education Or- 
ganization Act. 

“(2) The term ‘at-risk student’ means а 
student who, because of limited English pro- 
ficiency, poverty, geographic location, or 
educational or economic disadvantage, faces 
a greater risk of low educational achieve- 
ment and has greater potential for dropping 
out of school. 

*(3) The term ‘Board’ means the National 
Educational Research Policy and Priorities 
Board. 

“(4) The term ‘educational research' in- 
cludes basic and applied research, develop- 
ment, planning, surveys, assessments, eval- 
uations, investigations, experiments, and 
demonstrations in the field of education and 
other fields relating to education. 

(5) The term development 

“(А) means the systematic use, adaptation, 
and transformation of knowledge and under- 
standing gained from research to create al- 
ternatives, policies, products, methods, prac- 
tices, or materials which can contribute to 
the improvement of educational practice; 
and 

(B) includes the design and development 
of prototypes and the testing of such proto- 
types for the purposes of establishing their 
feasibility, reliability, and cost-effective- 
ness. 

“(6) The term ‘technical assistance’ means 
the provision of external assistance to facili- 
tate the adoption or application of the 
knowledge gained from educational research 
and development and includes— 

“(А) problem analysis and diagnosis; 
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“(В) assistance in finding, selecting, or de- 
signing suitable solutions and approaches to 
problems; 

() training іп the installation and imple- 
mentation of products, programs, policies, 
practices, or technologies; and 

"(D) such other assistance as may be nec- 
essary to encourage the adoption or applica- 
tion of such knowledge. 

“(7) The term ‘dissemination’ means the 
transfer of knowledge and products gained 
through research and includes— 

“(А) the use of communication techniques 
to increase awareness of such knowledge and 
products; 

(B) the provision of comparative and eval- 
uative information necessary to enable edu- 
cators, school administrators, and others to 
assess and make informed judgments about 
the relevance and usefulness of such knowl- 
edge and products in specific settings; and 

“(С) the provision of technical assistance 
needed to adapt, apply, and utilize such 
knowledge and products in specific edu- 
cational settings. 

“(8) The term ‘national education dissemi- 
nation system' means the activities carried 
out by the Office of Reform Assistance and 
Dissemination established by section 405C. 

"(9) The term 'Office' means the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement es- 
tablished in section 209 of the Department of 
Education Organization Act. 

(10) The term ‘national research institute’ 
means an institute established in section 
405B. 

“(11) The terms ‘United States’ and ‘State’ 
include the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(K) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) NATIONAL INSTITUTES.— 

“(А) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 405B, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated $37,000,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

(B) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 405B relating to the Na- 
tional Institute for Student Achievement, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as are necessary for each of fiscal years 1996 
and 1997. 

"(C) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 405B relating to the Na- 
tional Institute for the Education of At-Risk 
Students, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and 
such sums as are necessary for each of fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997. 

„D) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 405B relating to the Na- 
tional Institute for Innovation in Edu- 
cational Governance, Finance, Policy-Mak- 
ing, and Management, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as are necessary for each 
of fiscal years 1996 and 1997. 

"(E) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 405B relating to the Na- 
tional Institute for Early Childhood Develop- 
ment and Education, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as аге necessary for each 
of fiscal years 1996 and 1997. 

"(F) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 405B relating to the Na- 
tional Institute of Postsecondary Education, 
Libraries, and Lifelong Learning, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1995, and such sums аз are nec- 
essary for each of fiscal years 1996 and 1997. 

“(2) NATIONAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION 
SYSTEM.— 

(A)) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
sections (be) through (g) of section 405C, 
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there are authorized to be appropriated 

$22,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 

as are necessary for each of the fiscal years 

1995 through 1997. 

(ii) Of the amount appropriated under 
clause (i) for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall make available not less than $7,175,000 
to carry out subsection (f) of section 405C 
(relating to clearinghouses). 

"(B) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
section (h) of section 405C (relating to re- 
gional educational laboratories), there are 
authorized to be appropriated $37,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, and such sums as are nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1997. Of the amounts appropriated 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall obligate not less 
than 25 percent to carry out such purpose 
with respect to rural areas (including schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs which 
are located in rural areas). 

"(C) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
section (j) of section 405C (relating to the 
teacher research dissemination network) 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as are necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1997. 

„D) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
section (i) of section 405C (relating to the 
Goals 2000 Community Partnerships pro- 
gram), there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as are necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996 and 1997. 

(3) NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH POL- 
ICY AND PRIORITIES BOARD.—Of the amounts 
appropriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) for 
any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make 
available 2 percent of such amounts, or 
$1,000,000, whichever is less, to the Board for 
the purpose of carrying out section 405A. 

*(4) ALLOCATIONS FOR GRANTS, COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS, AND  CONTRACTS.—Of the 
amounts appropriated under paragraph (1) or 
(2) for any fiscal year, not less than 95 per- 
cent shall be expended to carry out the pur- 
poses described in such paragraphs through 
grants, cooperative agreements, ог con- 
tracts. 

“(5) LIMITATIONS ON APPROPRIATIONS.—No 
amounts are authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraph (1) or (2) for fiscal year 1995 
or any fiscal year thereafter unless the 
Board has been appointed in accordance with 
section 405A. 

"(6 | GRANT X AUTHORIZED.—From the 
amounts appropriated under paragraph (1) 
for fiscal year 1995, the Secretary is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this paragraph, to award a grant of not more 
than $5,000,000 to a public or private institu- 
tion, agency or organization for a period not 
to exceed five years for the purpose of con- 
ducting a State-by-State poll to determine 
the perceptions of recent graduates of sec- 
ondary schools, their instructors in institu- 
tions of higher education, parents of recent 
such graduates, and employers of recent such 
graduates on how well schools have prepared 
students for further education or employ- 
ment. The grant shall be awarded on a com- 
petitive basis and shall be matched on a two- 
to-one basis, with the Federal Government 
contributing one-third of the total costs of 
the poll.“ 

SEC. 212. ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

Subsection (b) of section 202 of the Depart- 
ment of Education Organization Act is 
amended— 
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(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking subparagraph (E); and, з 

(В) by redesignating subparagraphs (F) and 
(С) as subparagraphs (Е) and. (F), respec; 
tively: and 

(2) by adding at. the end the following new 


*(3) po Shall be in the Department : an 
Assistant Secretary T Educational Re; 
search and Improvement who shall be 

“(A) appointed. by, the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate; ang 

ДОН 2 mi in consultation with tbe Na- 
tiona ucational Research Policy and Pri- 
orities Board from among individuals who— 

“t are distinguished educational те- 
searchers; 1 

"i have. ‘proven management ‘ability; and 

„(ich have substantial’ knowledge ot gdu: 
cation м и, the United States ... 
SEC, 213. SAVINGS PROVISION... 8 adi vd bali 

Notwithstanding | апу; other provision | of 
law, contracts ſor the regional, educational 
laboratories, : education, resources , informa; 
tion clearinghouses, and research and devel- 
opment, centers assisted under section 405 of 
the General Education Provisions Aet, оле 
date of the enactment. of this Act shall, ге; 
main in effect, until the termination date, of 
such contracts. i 
SEC. 214. EXISTING GRANTS AND CONTRACTS... 

Notwithstanding any other provision: of 
law; grantsoand-contracts for the research 
and development centers assisted under sec: 
tion 405 of the General Education Provisions 
Act on the date of enactment. of this Act 
shall remain in effect until the termination 
date of such grants or contracts, as the case 
may be, except that such grants and con- 
tracts may be extended to implement Ane 
provisions of this Act. { f 
PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RE- 

"SEARCH : POLICE AND КЕКТІҢ 
SEC. 221. lee odi MN OFFICE OF 

UCATIONAL RESEARCH’ AND me 
dq: — . — АУ 1 

Part A of the General: Baueation Provi 
sions Act (20 U.S.C. 12216 et seg.) is amended 
by inserting after: 3 ed ics fohowing 
new section: 4 


NATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH POLICY ` 
, “AND PRIORITIES BOARD |“ 

SEC. „40А. а) IN GENERAL.—There 18 eS: 
tablished. within the Office a National. Edu- 
cational, Research Policy, and, Priorities 
Board (hereafter in this section referred to 
as the ‘Воагӣ’)., 

Ы), FUNCTIONS,—It shall be the respon- 
sibility of the Board, acting through, the As- 
sistant, penam. 

*(1) to determine, priorities that ,Should 
guide the, work. of the Office, and provide 
guidance. to the Congress in its oversight, of 
the Office; : j 

“(2) to, review and approve standards. for 
the conduct and evaluation of all research, 
development, and dissemination, carried out 
under the auspices of the Office pursuant, to 
sections 405 through A05C; and 

“(8) to regularly review, evaluate, and pub- 
licly comment upon, the implementation of 
its recommended. priorities and polioies by 
the Department and the Congress. 

(eh, RESEARCH PRIORITIES PLAN,—In 'со- 
operation, with the Assistant Secretary, the 
Board shall— 

(1) suryey, An assess the state of knowl- 
edge in education research, development and 
dissemination to identify, ,diseiplines and 
areas of inquiry within the, priority research, 
development and dissemination needs identi- 
fied in section 405(bX3) in which the state of 
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knowledge is insufficient and which warrant 
further investigation, taking ‘into account 
the views of both education researchérs and 
practicing educators; 

% consult with the National ‘Education 
Goals Panel and other authorities on edu- 
cation to identify national priorities for the 
improvement of education; : 

“(3) actively solicit recommendations from 
education. researchers, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, cultural. leaders, parents, and 
others throughout, the Nation, through such 
means as periodic regional forums: (А) 

(144). provide recommendations, for, e 
velopment, maintenance, and assurance, {а 
strong... infrastructure). for; education; re- 
search, and development, йа; пел United 
Statens and ) 0150 

15) оп іле basis; of. euch e e 
davelan ; a research priorities, program which 
shall: recommend priorities for the invests 
ment ot the resources of the Office over the 
next Sas- and 15-year periods, including as 
priorities. those areas of inquiry in which fur- 
ther research, eee A дай idisaeeninas 
tione по Іні r154 

AQ is necessary: to attain the НА 
the improvement; об: ee identified! in 
paragraph(2y-- vd bod ит iq 
(B) promises to yield the. nba ben prac- 
іса} benefits to teachers and other edu: 
cators in terms of improving education; and 

(C) will not be undertaken in sufficient 
scope or intensity by the other Federal and 
поп Federal entities engaged in * 
research and development. 


җа) CONTENTS OF PLAN 

SOJIN GENERAL. The research and prior- 
ities plan described in subsection (с) shall, at 
a minimum 

“(А) set forth specific. objectives which can 
be expected to be achieved as а, result ofa 
Federal investment in the priorities set forth 
in, the plan, 

(B) include recommendations with | re- 
spect to research and development on cross- 
cutting issues which should be carried out 
jointly by 2 or more of the research insti- 
tutes; and 

“(C) include an evaluative summary, of the 
educational research and development, ас- 
tivities undertaken. ру, the Federal govern- 
ment during the preceding 2 fiscal years 
which shall describe 

(what has been learned as, a result of 
such activities; қ 

(ii) how such new knowledge or under- 
standing extends or otherwise. relates, to 
what had been previously known or under- 
st 

SD the. implications of such, new knowl- 
edge or understanding for educational prac- 
tice and school reform: and 

(iv), апу development, reform, and other 
assistance activities, which. һауе, utilized 
such knowledge or одатан and e ef- 
fects of such efforts. A 

"(Q) REPORT.— , 

(A) Not later than 6 months after di first 
meeting of the Board and October. 1 of every 
second year thereafter, the Assistant бест 
retary shall publish. a report specifying the 
proposed research priorities of the Office and 
allow a 60-day period beginning on the date 
of the publication оѓ, the report for, public 
comment. and suggestions. . 

*(B) Not later than 90 days after the expi- 
ration of the 50-day period referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A), the Assistant Secretary shall 
submit to the President and the Congress a 
report specifying the research priorities of 
the Office and any public comment and sug- 
gestions obtained under such subparagraph. 
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(e) ADDITIONAL. RESPONSIBILITIES ОҒ TER 
BOARD. —It shall also be the ene of 
the Board to— 

„ provide advice and ass hie ne 
Assistant Secretary in carry: 


ordination activiti 

“(2) make, ET 
ant бесге of persons д 
the responsi M the D 


Hs ak 


гру тейен; — FOG énädgrlbns tb 
the President with respect to individuals 
who are qualified to -falfialythéoresponsibils 
ities of the Assistant Secretary for thé Office 
of Educational Reseach! and Improvsment! 
antigo brs Бволд гі өтей Jad? өтигпә (5): 

r) review and approve standards for! tha 
conduct and evaluation of iresemrch devel: 
oped ‘by! the Assistant Secretary pursuant to 
subsection (h) of sedtion 405112111722 snibulo 
У STANDINGSSYBCOMMITDDES 58012 үлпа 101 
агер) vIESTABÉISHMENT? ^. -FÜNOCTIONS)O- The 
Board shall establish a standing subcommit: 
tee ifor»each ‘of! the Institutes established by 
subseotion(a)cof sectibnf05B:and! for ‘thei Of 
ficécof ‘Reform! Assistance and Dissemination 
established by subsection (b) of section 4050 
which Shalleadvise) assist) cdhsultewith! and 
make recommendations to the Assistant 
Secretary, the Boarde the Director of Such 
entity and the ‘Congress on matters related 
to the activities carried out hνN] and through 
such entities. п: foo Bab dove now brns) 

*"(2):COMPOSITION.— tens .sidiase) Jon 

“(A) Each standing subcommittee shalt 
consist of 3 members of the Board and add. 
tional individuals appointed by the Board 
who have significant experience in and 
knowledge of. the disciplines relevant to. the 
purposes of the entity for which, the sub- 
committee is established... 

(B) The Board shall assure that. the, ,mem- 
bership of each subcommittee includes both 
educational researchers and persons who are 
knowledgeable about. the research, develop- 
ment and dissemination needs of practition- 
ers, including classroom teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and members of State or local 
boards of education. f 

"(g) POWERS. OF THE "Валар. In carrying 
out its functions, powers, and | responsibil- 
ities, the Board 

“(D shall, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
appointment and compensation of officers or 
employees of the United States, appoint a di- 
rector to be paid at a rate not to exceed the 
rate of basic pay payable for level V_of the 
Executive Schedule who shall assist in carry- 
ing out and managing the activities of the 
Board and perform such other, functions the 
Board Aetermines to be necessary and appro- 
priate 

(2) "shall hire. its own staff ‘through, rou- 
tine government. procedures; 

259) may arrange for the detail of. staff per- 
sonnel and utilize the services and facilities 
of any agency of the Federal Government: 
244) may enter into contracts, or make 
other arrangements as тау be necessary. to 
carry out its functions; |... 

*(5) may review any grant, contract, or co- 
operative agreement made or entered into by. 
the Office; 

(6), may, to the extent otherwise per- 
mitted by law. obtain, directly from any de- 
partment or agency of the United States 
such information as it deems. odd to 
carry out its responsibilities; 
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%% may convene workshops and con- 
ferences; collect data. and establish sub- 
committees which may be composed of mem- 
bers of the Board and nonmember consult 
ants; (including |employees, of the Depart- 
ment) with expertise in the particular area 
addressed by suchisubcommittees; and 

o8),shali; establish such rules and proce- 
dures to govern its operations as it considers 
appropriate to the t extent pthersine. Срег- 
mitted by law. b Г 

bS (h) MEMBERSHIP, IN GENERAL. | ізгі 

Аъ QUALIFICATIONS. The members of. the 
Board shall ре eminent persons who, by viri 
tue of their training, experience, and back- 
ground, are exceptionally qualified to ap- 
praise the educational. research and develop- 
ment effort of the Nation and.,to,establish 
policies, and priorities to, govern future Fed- 
eral investment in educational research, de- 
velopment, and dissemination. pi p 

022. BROAD. REPRESENTATION.—Dnue. consid. 
eration, shall, Жж; given to the. 8 
and. ethnicity. о FRPP ORES. Ho ‚ assur 
the Board is broadly representative. o 
versity, of the, Nation. 

(3) LIMITATION.—À.. ‘voting member. of the 
Board may not, serye. on Any, other governing, 
or advisory board, within | е Бериле of 
Education. 

“(4), CONFLICT... OF, , INTEREST, Ae ay "voting 
member of the Board. ‘shall be ‘considered, a 
special. Government, employee for the pur- 
on of the Ethics in Government Act of, 


at з “SECRETARIAL | APPOINTMENTS,— The 
Board shall consist of 18 members appointed 
by the Secretary. Of the members of the 
Board— 

J seven shall be appointed rom among 
researchers in the field of education who 
have’ been nominated by the National Atad” 
emy of Sciences and the National Academy 
of Education (giving due consideration ‘to 
recommendations made by. the American 
Educational Research Association), 'includ- 
ing persons who are among the leading au“ 
thorities on early childhood education and 
the education of at-risk students; 

2) five" shall be outstanding field based 
professional educátors; ^" 

"(8)'orié shall be а Chief State венові от- 
бёр 169 

"(4) one shall belt а 1ёсаї education agency 
school superintendent or principal; ав Ц 

"(5)'one Shall be à member óf a State or 
local board! of education or Bureau of Indian 
Affairs-funded school board: ° 

"(6) one shall be a professional ahora fan. 
school’ brary media specialist: ‘library’ ad- 
ministrator, or library science educator; 

%) one shall be d parent With extensive 
experience in promoting ‘parental Anvolve- 
ment in education; ane 

^8) one shall be án individual from dusl⸗ 
ness and industry with significant experience 
in promoting private sector involvement in 
education 

"ңуз ‘REQUIREMENTS’ FOR NOMINATION: BY. 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF EDUCATION = 

(I) ІМ GENERAL.--Ih making nominations 
for the members ‘of the Board described in 
subsection (ieh, the National Academy of 
Sciences: апа! the кишер yr ener of Edu- 
cation—= i! 

ПСА? may not nominate any individual ж 
is an elected officer or employee: ‘of anon or- 
ganizations; and 
B) shall each nominate not less than 5 
individuals for each of the positions ‘on the 
Board for which such organization has re- 
sponsibility for making nominations. 

ö) REQUEST FOR © ADDITIONAL "| NOMINA- 
TIONS.—In the event that the Secretary de- 


that, 
the, diz, 
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termines that none of the individuals nomi- 
nated by the National Academy ‘of Sciences 
or the National Academy of Education meets 
the qualifications -for membership on: the 
Board specified in subsection (i), the Sec- 
retary may request that such organization 
make additional nominations: inoa 

Ck) ONOMINATIONS) FOR BOARD “MEMBER+ 
SHIP.— Prior to appointing any member of 
the Board, the Secretary shall actively so- 
licit; and give due consideration! to “rec- 
ommendations! of persons qualified for mem- 
bership ‘on the board from the National Edu« 
cation Association, the American Federation 
of Teachers, the National Parent-Teachers 
Association, the American Library Assooía- 
tion, the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National’! Association of 
State Boards of Education, the National In- 
diam: School Board Association; the Assooia- 
tion of Community Tribal Schools, the Na- 
tional Indian Education Association, and 
other education-related organizations ала 
interested members of the publie . 
„D Ех OFFICIO "MEMBERS;-—The ex осі) 
nonvoting members of the Board shall in- 
clade the Assistant Secretary and may also 
include і 

HIP (ће Director of Research for the: De- 
partment of Defense; ne 

%) the Director of: Research ‘for: the De- 
partment of Labor: 

(3) ‘the: Director of the National Science 
Foundation; 

"(4) the: Director et the: National Institutes 
of Health; 

"(5) the chairi of the National Endowment 
for the Arts; 

6) thé chair of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities; ! 

(7) the Librarian of Congress; and 

“(8) the Director of the Office of Indian 
Education Programs: of the ур каер fe of 
the Interior. 

"(m) CHAIR.—The Board shall select! a 
Chair from among its appointed members 
wlió n" serve for а гое ore ‘of 2 
years: 1 

оңт) TERME! OF OFFICE А 

( I) IN GENERAL. Except as peóvided in 
paragraphs (2) and (3), the term of office of 
each vonnp шепїбег of the Mu shall n 16 
years: 

i" (2) ‘BXCEPTIONS:; -- ха 1 

„) An individual appomted to m a va- 
cancy occurring on thé Board prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which the prede- 
cessor of the individual was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of the term. 
A vacancy shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was made: 

"(B) The terms of office of the members of 
the Board who first take office after the date 
of the énactment of the Educational: Re- 
search, Development, and Dissemination Ex- 
cellence Act shall, as designated by асгап- 
dom selection process at the ане 9 I 
ment, be as follows: 

“(і) 2 years for éach of 6 тәлімге of: ше 
Board. 

(i) 3 years for each of 6 members of the 
Board. 

„(ii) 5 years for each of 6 members of the 
Board. 

(3) PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN CONSECUTIVE 
TERMS.—An individual who has been à mem- 
ber of the Board for 10 consecutive years 
shall thereafter be ineligible for appoint- 
ment during the 5-year period beginning on 
the date of the expiration of the 10th year. 

“(о) MEETINGS OF BOARD.— 

(1) INITIAL MEETING.—'The Secretary shall 
ensure that the first meeting of the Board is 
held not later than May 15, 1994. 
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(9) SUBSEQUENT!’ MEETINGS.-—The: Board 
shall meet quarterly, at the call of the:Chair, 
and when at least one-third of the members 
of the Board make a written request to meet. 
3) QUORUM =A i majority: of the Board 
shall constitute а quorum 
1904): OPENTMEETINGS!+The- Government) m 
the Sunshine! Act (5 жазы. р) аналь apply 
to meetings of the Board. 


PART C—NATIONAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES “ 


SEC. 231. 


OFFICE. or 
SERS тарата” M 


"Ра А ms jt gni General ‘Education, ъи: 
sions Act, as. ‘amended by section 221 of this 
Act, 18 Amended by, inserting. after ‘section, 
405A the following new section: 

10) 21 NATIONAL RESEARCH INSTITUTES. 

"SEC. 405. (a) ESTABLISHMENT HOP INSTI 
TUTES;--In order to fulfill: the research and 
development purposes of the Office, and to 
carry out, in accordance with the standards 
established by the Board, a program of high- 
quality and rigorously: evaluated research 
and development that ik capable of improv- 
ing Federal, State; Indian tribal, and local 
education policies and practices, there аге 
established un Una qu: = ЖОЙЫ? 
institutes: 

"(1) The National Institute’ for the: Edu- 
cation of At-Risk Students 

*(2) The National Institute for innovation 
in Educational Governance, Finance; TUM: 
Making, and Management. | 

'*(3) The National Institute for Early 'Child- 
hood Development and Education. 

*(4y The National Institute on Student 
Aonisyemenv. 

(5) The National Institute on Postsecond- 
ary Education, Libraries; and er Edu- 
cation.’ 

“(by DIRECTORS: — ad 

"(IN GENERAL.—Each Institute cube 
lished by subsection (a) shall be headed by a 
Director who shall be appointed by the As- 
sistant Secretary from among persons who 
have significant experience and expertise in 
the disciplines relevant to the purposes of 
such Institute. Prior to making such ap- 
pointment; the Assistant Secretary shall so- 
licit and give due consideration to rec- 
ommendations made by the Board of pereis 
qualfied to fulfill the'positióni= ' 

22) TERM OF OFFICE Thè Director of Sach 

Institute sun serve fore, renewable! term 9С 
Зуеатз.! 
"(Gy Варонча, Abb Director shall re- 
port directly to the Assistant Secretary re- 
garding the activities! of the Institute and 
shall work with the other diréctors to pro- 
mote research e across the Insti- 
tutes. 

e AUTHORITIES AND DUTIES.— f 

() IX GENERAL. The Assistant Secretary 
is authorized ‘to conduct ‘research, develop- 
ment; demonstration, and evaluation activi- 
ties to carry out the purposes for which such 
Institute was established / 

“CAJ directly: 

„) through grants, contracts, and cooper- 
ative agreements with institutions of higher 
education, regional educational laboratories, 
public and private organizations, institu- 
tions, agencies, and individuals, which may 
include 

(i) grants to support research and devel- 
opment centers which are 

“(1) awarded ‘competitively for a period of 
not less than 6 and not more than 10 years: 

IJ) funded at not less than $2,000,000 an- 
nually in order to support a full range of 
basic research, applied research and dissemi- 
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nation activities, which may also include de- 
velopment activities; and 

“(ІП) established by institutions of higher 
education, by institutions of higher edu- 
cation in consortium with public agencies or 
private nonprofit organizations, or by inter- 
state agencies established by compact which 
operate subsidiary bodies established to con- 
duct postsecondary educational research and 
development; 

(ii) public-private research partnerships 
established by a State or local education 
agency, Bureau of Indian Affairs-funded 
school, or tribal department of education, in 
concert with a private organization and a 
team of educational researchers, for which 
the Federal share shall be limited to not 
more than 50 percent of the total costs of the 
project; 

„(iii) meritorious unsolicited proposals for 
educational research and related activities; 

“(іу) proposals that are specifically invited 
or requested by the Assistant Secretary, on a 
competitive basis; and 

“(у) dissertation grants, awarded for a pe- 
riod of not more than 2 years and in a total 
amount not to exceed $20,000 to graduate stu- 
dents in the sciences, humanities, and the 
arts to support research by such scholars in 
the field of education; 

С) through the provision of technical as- 
sistance; and 

„D) through the award of fellowships to 
support graduate study in educational re- 
search by qualified African-American, His- 
panic, American Indian and Alaska Native, 
and other individuals from groups which 
have been traditionally underrepresented in 
the field of educational research which 
shall— 

"(i) be awarded оп the basis of merit for a 
period of 3 years; and 

(ii) provide stipends to each fellow in an 
amount which shall be set at a level of sup- 
port comparable to that provided by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Graduate Fellow- 
ships, except that such amounts shall be ad- 
justed as necessary so as not to exceed each 
fellow’s demonstrated level of need. 

“(2) SCOPE AND FOCUS OF ACTIVITIES.—In 
carrying out the purposes for which each In- 
stitute is established, the Assistant Sec- 
retary shall— 

“(А) maintain an appropriate balance be- 
tween applied and basic research; 

(B) significantly expand the role of field- 
initiated research in meeting the Nation's 
education research and development needs 
by reserving not less than 15 percent of the 
amounts available to each Institute in any 
fiscal year to support field-initiated research 
described in clauses (iii) through (v) of para- 
graph (1); 

"(C) provide for and maintain a stable 
foundation of long-term research and devel- 
opment on core issues and concerns con- 
ducted through university-based research 
and development centers by reserving not 
less than one-third of the amounts available 
to each Institute in any fiscal year to sup- 
port such research and development centers; 

„D) support and provide research informa- 
tion that leads to policy formation for State 
legislatures, State and local boards of edu- 
cation and other policy and governing bod- 
ies, to assist such entities in identifying and 
developing effective policies to promote stu- 
dent achievement and school improvement; 
and 

“(Е) coordinate the Institute’s activities 
with the activities of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories and with other edu- 
cational service organizations in designing 
the Institute's research agenda and projects 
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in order to increase the responsiveness of 
such Institute to the needs of teachers and 
the educational field and to bring research 
findings directly into schools to ensure 
greatest access at the local level to the lat- 
est research developments. 

“(3) REQUIREMENTS REGARDING FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE.—No grant, contract, or coopera- 
tive agreement may be made under this sec- 
tion unless— 

(A) sufficient notice of the availability of, 
and opportunity to compete for, assistance 
has first been provided to potential appli- 
cants through notice published in the Fed- 
eral Register or other appropriate means; 

“(В) it has been evaluated through peer re- 
view in accordance with the standards devel- 
oped pursuant to subsection (h) of section 
405; 
"(C) it will be evaluated in accordance 
with the standards developed pursuant to 
subsection (h) of section 405; 

D) in the case of a grant, contract, or co- 
operative agreement which exceeds $500,000 
for a single fiscal year or $1,000,000 for more 
than one fiscal year, the Secretary has com- 
plied with the requirements of paragraph (4); 
and 

“(Е) in the case of a grant, contract, or co- 
operative agreement to support a research 
and development center, all applications for 
such assistance have been evaluated by inde- 
pendent experts according to standards and 
criteria which include— 

(i) whether applicants have assembled a 
critical mass of high quality researchers suf- 
ficient to achieve the mission of the center; 

"(ii whether the proposed organizational 
Structure and arrangements will facilitate 
achievement of the mission of the center; 

(iii) whether there is a substantial staff 
commitment to the work of the center; 

"(iv) whether the directors and staff will 
devote adequate time to center activities; 
and 

“(у) review of the contributions of primary 
researchers (other than researchers at the 
proposed center) to evaluate the appropriate- 
ness of such primary researcher's experi- 
ences and expertise in the context of the pro- 
posed center activities, and the adequacy of 
such primary researcher's time commitment 
to achievement of the mission of the center. 

(4) BOARD REVIEW OF CERTAIN PROPOSED 
GRANT AND CONTRACT ACTIONS.—The Assist- 
ant Secretary may not solicit any contract 
bid or issue a request for proposals or appli- 
cations for any grant or cooperative agree- 
ment the amount of which exceeds $500,000 in 
any single fiscal year or which exceeds an 
aggregate amount of $1,000,000 for more than 
one fiscal year unless the Board has had an 
opportunity to review such proposed grant, 
contract, or cooperative agreement action 
and to provide written comments to the As- 
sistant Secretary with respect to whether— 

(A) the purposes and scope of the pro- 
posed action are consistent with the Re- 
search Priorities Plan; and 

"(B) the methodology and approach of the 
proposed action are sound and adequate to 
achieve its stated objectives. 

“(5) HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED RE- 
SEARCHERS AND INSTITUTIONS.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall establish and maintain ini- 
tiatives and programs to increase the par- 
ticipation in the activities of each Institute 
of groups of researchers and institutions 
that have been historically underutilized in 
Federal educational research activities, in- 
cluding— 

“(А) researchers who are women, African- 
American, Hispanic, American Indian and 
Alaska Native, or other ethnic minorities; 
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"(B) promising young or new researchers 
in the field, such as postdoctoral students 
and recently appointed assistant or associate 
professors; 

*(C) historically black colleges and univer- 
sities, tribally controlled community col- 
leges, and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation with large numbers of minority stu- 
dents; 

"(D) institutions of higher education lo- 
cated in rural areas; and 

(E) institutions and researchers located 
in States and regions of the Nation which 
have historically received the least Federal 
support for educational research and devel- 
opment. 

“(6) ADDITIONAL AUTHORITIES.—' The Assist- 
ant Secretary— 

"(A) may obtain (in accordance with sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5 but without regard to the 
limitation in such section on the period of 
service) the services of experts or consult- 
ants with scientific or professional qualifica- 
tions in the disciplines relevant to the pur- 
poses of such Institute; 

“(В) may use, with their consent, the serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, information, and 
facilities of other Federal, State, or local 
public agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

“(С) may accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services; and 

"(D) may accept unconditional gifts made 
to the Office to support its activities. 

"(d) NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF AT-RISK STUDENTS.— 

"(1) FINDINGS.—'TThe Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

"(A) The rate of decline in our urban 
Schools is escalating at a rapid pace. Student 
performance in most inner city schools 
grows worse each year. At least half of all 
students entering ninth grade fail to grad- 
uate 4 years later and many more students 
from high-poverty backgrounds leave school 
with skills that are inadequate for today's 
workplace. In 1988 the average National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
reading score of white 17 year-olds was ap- 
proximately 20 points higher than that of Af- 
rican-American 17 year-olds and 25 points 
higher than that of Hispanic 17 year-olds. 
None of the existing Federal educational re- 
search and development programs are ade- 
quately addressing this obvious emergency. 

“(В) Rural schools enroll a disproportion- 
ately large share of the Nation's poor and at- 
risk students and yet often lack the means 
to address effectively the needs of these chil- 
dren. Intensive efforts must be made to over- 
come the problems of geographic isolation, 
declining population, inadequate financial 
resources and other impediments to the edu- 
cational success of children residing in rural 
areas. 

“(С) By the year 2000, an estimated 3.4 mil- 
lion school age children with limited English 
language proficiency will be entering the 
school system. The Federal Government 
must develop effective policies and programs 
to address the educational needs of this 
growing population of children who are at in- 
creased risk for educational failure. 

"(D) An educational emergency exists іп 
those urban and rural areas where there are 
large concentrations of children who live in 
poverty. The numbers of educationally dis- 
advantaged children will substantially in- 
crease by the year 2020, when the number of 
impoverished children alone will be 16.5 mil- 
lion, a 33 percent increase over the 12.4 mil- 
lion children in poverty in 1987. 

“(Е) American Indian and Alaska Native 
students are keenly at-risk of educational 
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failure, with demonstrated high dropout, il- 
literacy and poverty rates, and cultural, lin- 
guistic, social and geographic isolation. The 
estimated 400,000 Indian and Alaska Native 
student population from over 500 Indian and 
Alaska Native tribes, is small and scattered 
throughout remote reservations and villages 
in 32 States, and in off-reservation rural and 
urban communities where Indians constitute 
but a small percentage of public school stu- 
dent bodies. To meaningfully address the 
special educational needs of this historically 
under-served population, the existing re- 
search and development system must be 
opened to Indian and Alaska Native people 
to identify needs and design ways to address 
such needs. 

(F) Minority scholars as well as institu- 
tions and groups that have been historically 
committed to the improvement of the edu- 
cation of at-risk students need to be more 
fully mobilized in the effort to develop a new 
generation of programs, models, practices, 
and schools capable of responding to the ur- 
gent needs of students who are educationally 
at-risk. 

*(2) PURPOSE.—It shall be the purpose of 
the Institute for the Education of At-Risk 
Students to carry out a coordinated and 
comprehensive program of research and de- 
velopment to provide nonpartisan, research- 
based leadership to the Nation as it seeks to 
improve educational opportunities for stu- 
dents who are at-risk for educational failure, 
particularly children who reside in inner city 
and rural areas, and on Indian reservations, 
and children of limited English proficiency. 
Such program shall— 

(A) undertake research necessary to pro- 
vide a sound basis from which to identify, de- 
velop, evaluate, and assist others to rep- 
licate and adapt interventions, programs, 
and models which promote greater achieve- 
ment and educational success by at-risk stu- 
dents, such as— 

(i) methods of instruction and edu- 
cational practices (including community 
services) which improve the achievement 
and retention of at-risk students; 

"(ii) means by which parents and commu- 
nity resources and institutions (including 
cultural institutions) can be utilized to sup- 
port and improve the achievement of at-risk 
students; 

(iii) the training of teachers and other 
educational professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals to work more effectively with at-risk 
students; 

"(iv) the most effective uses of technology 
in the education of at-risk students; 

"(v) programs designed to promote gender 
equity in schools that serve at-risk students; 
and 

“(уі) methods of assessing the achievement 
of students which are sensitive to cultural 
differences, provide multiple methods of as- 
sessing student learning, support student ac- 
quisition of higher order capabilities, and en- 
able identification of the effects of inequal- 
ities in the resources available to support 
the learning of children throughout the Na- 
tion; and 

"(B) maximize the participation of those 
Schools and institutions of higher education 
that serve the greatest number of at-risk 
students in inner city and rural areas, and on 
Indian reservations, including model collabo- 
rative programs between schools and school 
systems, institutions of higher education, 
cultural institutions, and community orga- 
nizations. 

(3) COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM.— 
The Institute shall support a diverse and 
comprehensive program of research and de- 
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velopment which shall include research re- 
lated to the educational needs of— 

"(A) at-risk students who reside in urban 
Areas; 

"(B) at-risk students who reside in rural 
areas; 

"(C) children with limited English lan- 
guage proficiency; and 

D) Indian and Alaska Native students. 

“(4) CONSULTATION WITH INDIAN AND ALASKA 
NATIVE EDUCATORS,—All research and devel- 
opment activities supported by the Institute 
which relate to the education of Indian and 
Alaska Native students shall be developed in 
close consultation with Indian and Alaska 
Native researchers and educators, tribally 
controled community colleges, tribal de- 
partments of education, and others with ex- 
pertise in the needs of Indian and Native 
Alaska students. 

“(е) NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR INNOVATION IN 
EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE, FINANCE, POLICY- 
MAKING, AND MANAGEMENT.— 

“(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

"(A) Many elementary and secondary 
Schools in the United States— 

"(i) are structured according to models 
that are ineffective and rely on notions of 
management and governance that may be 
outdated or insufficient for the challenges of 
the next century; and 

(ii) are unsuccessful in equipping all stu- 
dents with the knowledge and skills needed 
to succeed as citizens and in the working 
world. 

(B) New approaches are needed in the gov- 
ernance and management of elementary and 
secondary education with the United States 
at the State, local, school building and class- 
room level. 

“(С) Not enough is known about the effects 
of various systems of school governance and 
management on student achievement to pro- 
vide sound guidance to policymakers as they 
pursue school restructuring and reform. 

D) A concentrated Federal effort is need- 
ed to support research, development, dem- 
onstration, and evaluation of approaches to 
School governance, finance and management 
which promise to improve education equity 
and excellence throughout the Nation. 

“(2) PURPOSE.—It shall be the purpose of 
the National Institute on Innovation in Edu- 
cational Governance, Finance, Policy-Mak- 
ing, and Management to carry out a coordi- 
nated and comprehensive program of re- 
search and development to provide non- 
partisan, research-based leadership to the 
Nation as it seeks to improve student 
achievement through school restructuring 
and reform. Such program shall— 

“(А) undertake research necessary to pro- 
vide a sound basis from which to identify, de- 
velop and evaluate approaches in govern- 
ance, finance, policy-making, and manage- 
ment at the State, local, tribal, school build- 
ing and classroom level which promise to im- 
prove educational equity and excellence, 
such as— 

"(i) open enrollment programs, magnet 
Schools and other systems through which 
parents may select the public schools and 
educational programs in which their chil- 
dren are enrolled; 

(ii) innovative school design, including 
lengthening the school day and the school 
year, reducing class size and building profes- 
sional development into the weekly school 
Schedule; 

(iii) effective approaches to organizing 
learning; 

"(iv) effective ways of grouping students 
for learning so that a student is not labeled 
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or stigmatized in ways that may impede 
such student's achievement; 

“(у) effective approaches to organizing, 
Structuring, and financing vocational edu- 
cation; 

“(уі) the provision of financial and other 
rewards and incentives based on performance 
to improve student achievement; 

(vii) the use of regulatory flexibility on 
the State or district level to promote inno- 
vation and school restructuring; 

(viii) school-based management; 

"(ix) the restructuring of school finance 
systems at the State and local level to pro- 
mote greater equity in the distribution of re- 
sources for education and to maximize the 
allocation of such resources to support direct 
learning; 

(X) expanding the role of teachers in pol- 
icymaking and administration at the school 
and district-wide level; 

"(xi) programs designed to increase the in- 
volvement of parents and families in the 
management and governance of schools and 
the education of their children; 

"(xii) effective approaches to increasing 
the representation of women and minorities 
among leadership and management positions 
in education; 

"(xiii) approaches to systemic reforms in- 
volving the coordination of multiple policies 
of each level of government to promote high- 
er levels of student achievement; 

“(хіу) approaches to coordinated services 
for children; and 

"(xv) policies related to school to work 
transitions and preparing noncollege-bound 
students; and 

*(B) undertake research and development 
activities necessary to provide information 
on the skills required for successful edu- 
cational leadership at the State, tribal, and 
local level and to enhance the ability of 
School leaders and administrators to improve 
the educational environment for all stu- 
dents. 

"(3) RESEARCH ON EDUCATIONAL CHOICE.—In 
carrying out the duties of the Institute, the 
Assistant Secretary shall conduct or support 
research on whether and to what extent the 
quality of education in the United States 
would be improved by providing public funds 
to parents for the costs of attendance of 
their children at the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the parents' choice. 

"(f) NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION.— 

“(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

“(А) The Nation has set as a goal that all 
children should arrive at school ready to 
learn. 

“(В) Despite efforts to expand and improve 
preschool programs, many children still 
reach school age unprepared to benefit from 
formal education p A 

“(С) Early intervention for disadvantaged 
children from conception to age five has 
been shown to be a highly cost-effective 
strategy for reducing later expenditures on a 
wide variety of health, developmental, and 
educational problems that often interfere 
with learning. Long-term studies of the ben- 
efits of preschool education have a dem- 
onstrated return on investment ranging from 
three to six dollars for every one dollar 
spent. 

„D) The Federal government should play a 
central role in providing research-based in- 
formation on early childhood education mod- 
els which enhance children’s development 
and ultimately their success in school. 

(2) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the National 
Institute for Early Childhood Development 
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and Education is to carry out a comprehen- 
sive program of research and development to 
provide nonpartisan, research-based leader- 
ship to the Nation as it seeks to improve 
early childhood development and education. 
Such program shall identify, develop, evalu- 
ate, and assist others to replicate sound poli- 
cies and practices that may include— 

“(А) social and educational development of 
all infants, toddlers, and preschool children; 

"(B) the role of parents and the commu- 
nity in promoting the successful social and 
educational development of children from 
birth to age five; 

“(С) training and preparation of teachers 
and other professional and paraprofessional 
preschool and child care workers; 

"(D) the structure and environment of 
early childhood education and child care set- 
tings which lead to improved social and edu- 
cational development; 

(E) practices and approaches which sus- 
tain the benefits of effective preschool and 
child care programs; 

"(F) effective learning methods and cur- 
riculum for early childhood learning, includ- 
ing access to current materials in libraries; 

"(G) the importance of family literacy and 
parental involvement in student learning; 

"(H) the impact that outside influences 
have on learning, including television, and 
drug and alcohol abuse; and 

(J) ͤ methods for integrating learning in 
settings other than the classroom, such as 
within families and communities, with a spe- 
cial emphasis on character development and 
the value of hard work. 

“(3) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS.—In carrying 
out the activities of the Institute, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall— 

“(А) place special emphasis on the special 
early childhood education needs of at-risk 
children, children with disabilities, and girls; 
and 

“(В) ensure that its research and develop- 
ment program provides information that can 
be utilized in improving the major Federal 
early childhood education programs, includ- 
ing Head Start, Even Start, chapter 1 pre- 
school programs, and part H of the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act, and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs early childhood de- 
velopment programs. 

"(g) NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT.— 

“(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

"(A) The current achievement levels of 
students in the Nation are far below those 
that might indicate competency in challeng- 
ing subject matter in English, mathematics, 
Science, history, and geography and other 
areas, or across the subject areas. 

"(B) Very few students demonstrate that 
they can use their minds well. In recent as- 
sessments, more students are gaining basic 
skills, yet fewer are demonstrating a grasp 
of higher-level applications of those skills. 

"(C) During the past 20 years, relatively 
little has changed in how students are 
taught. Despite much research suggesting 
better alternatives, classrooms are still 
dominated by textbooks, teacher lectures, 
and short-answer activity sheets and un- 
equal patterns of student attention. 

"(D) Despite progress in narrowing the 
gaps, the differences in performance between 
white students and their minority counter- 
parts remain unacceptably large. While 
progress has been made in reducing the gen- 
der gap in mathematics, it still remains at 
higher levels of problem solving. Too little 
progress has been made in reducing gender 
performance gaps favoring males in science 
and females in writing. 
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(2) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the National 
Institute on Student Achievement is to 
carry out a coordinated and comprehensive 
program of research and development to pro- 
vide research-based leadership to the Nation 
as it seeks to improve student achievement 
in English, mathematics, science, history, 
geography, and other subject areas and 
across the boundaries of the subject areas. 
Such program shall— 

“(А) identify, develop, and evaluate inno- 
vative and exemplary methods to improve 
student knowledge at all levels in English, 
mathematics, science, history, geography, 
civics and government, foreign languages, 
arts and humanities, economics, and other 
subject areas, such as— 

"(i) student learning and assessment іп 
various subject matters; 

(ii) the effects of organizational patterns 
on the delivery of instruction, including is- 
sues of grouping and tracking, ungraded 
classrooms, and on the effects of various 
pedagogies, including the issues of tech- 
nology in education; 

„(iii) the best methods of teacher prepara- 
tion; 

"(iv) methods to improve the process of 
reading, the craft of writing, the growth of 
reasoning skills, and the development of in- 
formation-finding skills; 

"(v) enabling students to develop higher 
order thinking skills; 

"(vi) methods to teach effectively all stu- 
dents in mixed-ability classrooms; 

"(vii) curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment, in vocational education; 

*(viii) the impact and effectiveness of Fed- 
eral, State, and local efforts to provide gen- 
der-fair educational opportunities to elemen- 
tary and secondary students; and 

"(ix) programs, policies, approaches which 
promote gender equity in elementary and 
secondary education; 

(B) conduct basic and applied research in 
the areas of human learning, cognition, and 
performance, including research and develop- 
ment on the education contexts which pro- 
mote excellence in learning and instruction, 
and motivational issues which provide a key 
to learning; 

"(C) identify, develop, and evaluate pro- 
grams designed to enhance academic 
achievement and narrow racial and gender 
performance gaps in a variety of subject 
areas, including research and development 
on methods of involving parents in their 
children's education and ways to involve 
business, industry and other community 
partners in promoting excellence in schools; 
and 

„D) include a comprehensive, coordinated 
program of research and development in the 
area of assessment which— 

“(i) addresses such issues as 

"(D the validity, reliability, generaliz- 
ability, fairness, costs, relative merits, and 
most appropriate uses of various approaches 
and methods of assessing student learning 
and achievement; 

“(П) methods and approaches to assessing 
student opportunities to learn (including the 
quality of instruction and the availability of 
resources necessary to support learning) and 
evaluating the quality of school environ- 
ment; 

"(III) the design, development, evaluation, 
and validation of model performance-based 
and other alternative or innovative formats 
or uses of assessments; 

(IV) the impact of high-stakes uses of as- 
sessment on student performance and moti- 
vation, narrowing of curriculum, teaching 
practices, and test integrity; 
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"(V) the fairness and impact of various 
methods of assessment on children of dif- 
ferent races, ethnicities, gender, socio- 
economic status, English language proficien- 
cies, and children with other special needs; 

"(VD standards of performance, quality, 
and validity for various methods of assess- 
ment and the means by which such standards 
should be developed; 

“(VID current and emerging testing prac- 
tices of State and local education agencies 
within the United States, as well as other 
nations; 

"(VIII) the diverse effects, both intended 
and unintended, of assessments as actually 
used in the schools, including effects on cur- 
riculum and instruction, effects on equity in 
the allocation of resources and opportuni- 
ties, effects on equity of outcomes, effects on 
other procedures and standards for judging 
students and practitioners and possible infla- 
tion of test scores; 

“(ІХ) identifying and evaluating how stu- 
dents with limited English language pro- 
ficiency and students with disabilities are in- 
cluded and accommodated in the various as- 
sessment programs of State and local edu- 
cation agencies; and 

“(Х) the feasibility and validity of compar- 
ing or equating the results of different as- 
sessments; 

(ii) reflects recommendations made by 
the National Education Goals Panel (pro- 
vided such panel has been authorized by 
law); 

(iii) complies with the ‘Standards for 
Educational and Psychological Tests’ devel- 
oped by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, the National Council on Measure- 
ment in Education, and the American Edu- 
cational Research Association; 

“(іу) is consistent with the ‘Criteria for 
Evaluation of Student Assessment Systems’ 
developed by the National Forum on Assess- 
ment; and 

“(у) complies with the ‘Code of Fair Test- 
ing Practices in Education’ developed by the 
Joint Committee on Testing Practices. 


For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘development’ means the development of pro- 
totypes for the purposes of research and 
evaluation. 

ch) NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR POSTSECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION, LIBRARIES, AND LIFELONG 
LEARNING.— 

“(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

“(А) The American system of postsecond- 
ary education is foremost in the world in its 
achievement of both academic excellence 
and equity in access, but maintaining that 
preeminence requires renewed efforts to 
strengthen the quality of postsecondary edu- 
cation. Disappointing student performance 
on achievement tests and licensure examina- 
tions, declining rates of persistence and com- 
pletion among minorities, and other trou- 
bling trends in the quality of postsecondary 
education must be addressed by the Nation 
as part of its overall drive to improve Amer- 
ican education. 

(B) The need to improve our Nation's eco- 
nomic productivity to meet the competitive 
challenges of a new, international economy, 
coupled with high levels of mobility in the 
United States labor market and demographic 
changes in the workforce, now demands more 
and higher quality programs of learning and 
training in the American workplace. 

"(C) The more than 1,000,000 men and 
women incarcerated in the Nation's prisons 
and jails are among the most severely educa- 
tionally disadvantaged in the United States, 
with high rates of functional illiteracy and 
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extremely low levels of educational attain- 
ment. Since an estimated 90 percent of these 
individuals are expected to be released by 
the end of the decade, the Nation must act to 
assure that our correctional system has the 
means to equip these Americans with the 
knowledge and skills they will need to par- 
ticipate productively in our society. 

"(D) The development of a ‘Nation of Stu- 
dents’ capable of and committed to the pur- 
suit of formal and informal lifelong learning 
is essential to sustain both national and in- 
dividual economic success and to provide a 
nurturing environment in which all children 
and youth can learn and achieve. Histori- 
cally the most effective community resource 
for lifelong learning, the Nation’s public li- 
brary system must expand and restructure 
its delivery of services to take full advan- 
tage of the potential of new information 
technologies to meet the needs of learning 
communities. 

“(2) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the National 
Institute for Postsecondary Education, Li- 
braries, and Lifelong Learning is to promote 
greater coordination of Federal research and 
development on issues related to adult learn- 
ing and to carry out a program of research 
and development in adult learning to provide 
nonpartisan, research-based leadership to 
the Nation as it seeks to improve libraries, 
postsecondary education, and lifelong learn- 
ing throughout the United States. Such pro- 
gram— 

“(A) shall promote greater coordination, 
cooperation, and interaction among entities 
within the Federal Government which sup- 
port research and development related to 
postsecondary education, libraries, and life- 
long learning; 

(B) shall enable greater collaboration 
among entities within the Federal Govern- 
ment which support research and develop- 
ment related to postsecondary education, li- 
braries, and lifelong learning by supporting 
research and development projects which are 
carried out jointly by such entities; 

"(C) shall support research and develop- 
ment in those areas of postsecondary edu- 
cation, libraries, and lifelong learning which 
are not being addressed sufficiently by other 
entities within the Federal Government; 

"(D) may include basic and applied re- 
search. development, replication, and eval- 
uation activities in such areas as— 

"(i) methods of assessing and evaluating 
individual, program, and institutional per- 
formance; , 

„(ii) the uses and applications of new tech- 
nologies to improve program effectiveness 
and enhance student learning; 

(ii) practices, policies, and programs 
which address the unique needs of adult 
learners, including— 

"(I) institutional and classroom policies 
and practices at the postsecondary level nec- 
essary to improve matriculation, persist- 
ence, achievement and graduation by stu- 
dents who are economically disadvantaged, 
ethnic and racial minorities, women, older, 
working, and who have children; 

(II) instructional practices and programs 
which are effective in correctional settings; 

(III) new models of service delivery for 
public library systems which expand oppor- 
tunities for lifelong learning; 

"(IV) effective programs and approaches 
which promote greater access to and success 
by minorities in postsecondary programs 
which prepare them for scientific, technical, 
teaching, and health career fields; 

"(V) effective approaches to work-based 
learning; and 
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"(VI) the most effective training methods 
for adults to upgrade education and voca- 
tional skills; 

"(iv) the effectiveness of Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities, Tribally- 
Controlled Indian Community Colleges, 
women’s colleges, and other special mission 
institutions in fulfilling their mission of pro- 
viding access and equal opportunity in high- 
er education; 

“(у) the quality of higher education at all 
levels and the roles and responsibilities of 
regional and national accrediting agencies in 
assuring the quality and relevance of aca- 
demic goals and objectives established by in- 
stitutions of higher education; 

“(уі) approaches to improving the produc- 
tivity of colleges, community colleges, uni- 
versities, and other postsecondary institu- 
tions; 

"(vii) financial barriers to postsecondary 
educational opportunity, including— 

"(I) the role of Federal programs author- 
ized under title IV of the Higher Education 
Act and State grant and work programs in 
mitigating such barriers; 

“(П) the impact of the rising total cost of 
postsecondary education on access to higher 
education; and 

"(III) the extent and impact of student re- 
lance on loans to meet the costs of higher 
education; 

*(viii) opportunities for adults to continue 
their education beyond higher education and 
graduate school, in the context of lifelong 
learning and information-finding skills; and 

"(ix) preparing students for a lifetime of 
work, the ability to adapt through retrain- 
ing to the changing needs of the work force 
and the ability to learn new tasks. 

(3) INVOLVEMENT OF CERTAIN AGENCIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS.—In promoting coordination 
and collaboration on research and develop- 
ment on issues related to postsecondary edu- 
cation, libraries, and lifelong learning, the 
Institute shall, as appropriate, seek the in- 
volvement of— 

“(А) within the Department of Education— 

(i) the Office of Library Programs; 

(ii) the Office of Correctional Education; 

"(iii) the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education; 

“(іу) the National Institute on Disability 
and Rehabilitation Research; and 

(у) the Office of Postsecondary Education; 

(B) the National Institute for Literacy; 

"(C) the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards; 

D) the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration of the Department of Labor; 

(E) the Administration for Children and 
Families within the Department of Health 
and Human Services; 

(F) the National Institutes of Health; 

"(G) the National Endowment for Human- 
ities; 

(H) the National Endowment for the Arts; 

*(I) the Bureau of Prisons of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; 

“ОЛ the Department of Commerce; 

(K) the Department of Defense; and 

(I) the Office of Indian Education Pro- 
grams of the Department of the Interior. 

(4) In addition to the responsibilities de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), the Assistant Sec- 
retary shall ensure that the activities of the 
existing National Center on Literacy are 
fully coordinated with those of the National 
Institute for Literacy. 

“(і) COORDINATION OF RESEARCH ON CROSS- 
CUTTING ISSUES.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall promote the coordination of research 
and development activities among the Insti- 
tutes established by subsection (a) to inves- 
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tigate those cross-cutting disciplines and 
areas of inquiry, such as assessment, the use 
of technology and the training of teachers 
and school administrators, which are rel- 
evant to the missions of more than one of 
the Institutes. Such activities shall— 

"(1) address cross-cutting disciplines and 
areas of inquiry which have been proposed by 
the Assistant Secretary and are consistent 
with the research priorities identified by the 
Board; 

“(2) be carried out jointly (1) by any one of 
the Institutes and— 

“(А) one (or more) of the Institutes; 

“(В) the National Center for Education 
Statistics; or 

“(С) any research and development entity 
administered by other offices of the Depart- 
ment of Education or by any other Federal 
agency or Department; and 

“(3) meet all the standards set by the As- 
sistant Secretary and the Board for other re- 
search and development conducted by the Of- 
fice. 

"(j) PROGRAM ON TEACHING AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary, 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
subsection, shall undertake a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated program of research in the 
area of teaching, teacher education, and pro- 
fessional development. 

“(2) CERTAIN PURPOSES OF PROGRAM.—In 
carrying out the program established under 
paragraph (1), the Assistant Secretary shall 
conduct, directly or through grants and con- 
tracts, basic and applied research and ana- 
lytical activities to further knowledge 
about, make recommendations, and im- 
prove— 

“(А) the ability of classroom teachers and 
schools to assist new and diverse populations 
of students in successfully assimilating into 
the classroom environment; 

"(B) the working conditions of teachers 
and other educational practitioners, which 
may include such topics as— 

(i) teacher isolation; 

"(ii) professional resources available to 
teachers; 

"(iii) continuing educational and profes- 
sional opportunities available to teachers; 

"(iv) physical facilities and equipment, 
such as office space, telephone, computer ac- 
cess, and fax machines and television cable 
access available to teachers in the work en- 
vironment; 

“(у) opportunities for teachers to share in- 
formation and resources with other teachers 
and education professionals; 

"(vi) opportunities for advanced learning 
experience; and 

"(vii) the reduction of stress in the teach- 
ing profession; 

“(C) institutional program renewal and in- 
struction; 

D) restructuring of State certification of 
teachers and teacher education standards; 
and 

“(Е) assisting іп the development of teach- 
er certification standards by Indian tribal 
departments of education. 

"(3) CERTAIN ACTIVITIES.—In carrying out 
the program established under paragraph (1), 
the Assistant Secretary— 

“(A) shall work with institutions of higher 
education engaged in the preparation of 
teachers and professional organizations of 
teacher educators and practitioners to en- 
courage institutional program renewal and 
restructuring; 

"(B) may conduct, directly or through 
grants and contracts research on— 
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"(i) effective and reflective teaching for 
the preparation and continuing education of 
teachers; 

*(ii)the use of computing and multi-made 
technology to advance the understanding 
and abilities of teacher educators and class- 
room teachers; 

(lit) the development and appraisal of cur- 
riculum and curriculum materials for the 
initial and continuing education of teachers 
and teacher educators; and 

“(іу) strengthening the evaluation and dis- 
semination of information on programs for 
continuing professional education and re- 
newal of those who educate teachers for ini- 
tial or advanced licensure or certification; 
and 

“(С) shall work with the national regional 
education laboratories, the ERIC clearing- 
houses, national education research library, 
and the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics to maximize information available, to 
prevent unnecessary duplication of efforts 
and resources, and to ensure the results of 
the centers work are widely available. 

(к) RESEARCH ON EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY.—The Assistant Secretary shall un- 
dertake a comprehensive, coordinated pro- 
gram of research and development in the 
area of the uses and applications of tech- 
nology in education. Such program— 

“(1) may support basic and applied re- 
search and development, analysis, evalua- 
tion in the area of the uses and applications 
of technology to education, including— 

“(А) the capabilities of current and emerg- 
ing technologies and their possible uses in 
education; 

(B) the uses and applications of tech- 
nology— 

“(i) to improve instruction within all con- 
tent areas in the school curriculum; 

"(ii) to educate more effectively at-risk 
students and other students with special 
needs; 

(ii) to improve education in rural com- 
munities and other remote areas; 

*(iv) to improve the assessment of student 
learning and achievement; 

"(v) to deliver preservice and inservice 
training for teachers, librarians, and school 
administrators; and 

"(vi) to deliver and improve professional 
development and continuing education pro- 
grams; 

“(С) the cost and educational effectiveness 
of technologies used in education; 

"(D) effective models and approaches for 
providing the preservice and inservice train- 
ing and technical assistance necessary to en- 
able teachers, librarians, and school admin- 
istrators, cultural organizations, and others 
to use technology effectively in education; 

“(Е) the identification of barriers to great- 
er use of technologies in education and po- 
tential approaches to eradicating or mitigat- 
ing such barriers; 

“(Е) methods and approaches which can be 
utilized by teachers, school administrators, 
and education policymakers, апа  edu- 
cational programs in cultural institutions to 
evaluate the quality and most appropriate 
uses of software and other technologies de- 
signed for use in education; and 

"(G) approaches to organizing and manag- 
ing schools and classrooms to make the most 
effective use of technology in education; and 

“(2) shall be coordinated with related re- 
search and development activities under- 
taken by the Office of Special Education 
Programs, the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Defense, and other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

“(1) TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS.— 
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“(1) TEMPORARY REORGANIZATIONS.—Upon 
the enactment of the Educational Research, 
Development and Dissemination Excellence 
Act, the Secretary shall reorganize the re- 
search and development functions and ас- 
tivities of the Office into administrative 
units the purposes of which shall be the same 
as those for each of the national research in- 
stitutes established in subsection (а). Such 
administrative units shall be responsible for 
planning and providing for the establishment 
of such institutes and shall cease to exist on 
the dates upon which each of the relevant in- 
stitutes is established. The provisions of sub- 
section (c) (relating to authorities and du- 
ties) shall apply to all activities undertaken 
by each such administrative unit. 

“(2) DATES FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTI- 
TUTES.—The National Institute for the Edu- 
cation of At-Risk Students, the National In- 
stitute for Innovation in Educational Gov- 
ernance, Finance, Policy-Making, and Man- 
agement, the National Institute for Early 
Childhood Development and Education, the 
National Institute on Student Achievement, 
and the National Institute on Postsecondary 
Education, Libraries, and Lifelong Learning 
shall each be established effective October 1, 
1994.”. 

PART D—NATIONAL EDUCATION 
DISSEMINATION SYSTEM 
SEC. 241. ESTABLISHMENT WITHIN OFFICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

Part A of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended by section 231 of this 
Act, is amended by inserting after section 
405B the following new section: 

"NATIONAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION SYSTEM 

"SEC. 405C. (a) IN GENERAL.— 

"(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds as fol- 
lows: 

"(A) In order to improve the American 
educational system for all students, achieve 
the national education goals, and provide for 
greater educational equity, policymakers, 
administrators, teachers, and parents must 
have ready access to the best information 
and methods available as a result of edu- 
cational research and development. 

"(B) The Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement should have as one of its 
primary purposes the dissemination of such 
information and methods in order to assist 
the national education reform effort. 

"(C) All current resources within the Of- 
fice, the Department, and other agencies 
that can help accomplish this goal should be 
coordinated by the Assistant Secretary во аз 
to form a systematic process to accomplish 
these objectives. 

"(D) Education research has the capacity 
to improve teaching and learning in our Na- 
tion's schools, however, teachers need train- 
ing in the developmental skills necessary to 
translate research into practice and to allow 
them to become a cadre of knowledgeable 
practitioners and leaders in educational im- 
provement. 

“(Е) Adequate linkages between research 
and development providers and practitioners 
are essential to ensuring that research on ef- 
fective practice is useful, disseminated and 
supported with technical assistance to all 
educators, and that all educators are part- 
ners in the research and development proc- 
ess. 
*(2) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to— 

“(А) create a national system of dissemi- 
nation, development, and educational im- 
provement in order to create, adapt, iden- 
tify, validate, and disseminate to educators, 
parents, and policymakers those educational 
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programs that have potential or have been 
shown to improve educational opportunities 
for all students; and 

"(B) empower and increase the capacity of 
teachers to participate in the research and 
development process. 

"(3) DEFINITION OF EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAM.—For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘educational program’ includes edu- 
cational policies, research findings, prac- 
tices, and products. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—There is established 
within the Office an Office of Reform Assist- 
ance and Dissemination (in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘Dissemination Office’) 
through which the Secretary shall carry out 
all functions and activities described in this 
section. 

"(2) CERTAIN DUTIES.—The Dissemination 
Office shall— 

"(A) identify educational programs that 
may merit being designated as exemplary or 
promising educational programs; 

(B) based solely on the educational merits 
and promise of such programs, select those 
to be designated as exemplary or promising; 

(С) provide technical and financial assist- 
ance to individuals and organizations in the 
process of developing promising educational 
programs in the priority areas identified in 
section 405(b)(3), but who might not, without 
such assistance, be able to complete nec- 
essary development and assessment activi- 
ties; 

"(D) nationally disseminate information 
regarding the exemplary and promising pro- 
grams to educators, parents, and policy- 
makers through а variety of means, includ- 
ing existing Department activities, edu- 
cation associations and networks, and com- 
munication technologies; 

“(Е) provide training and technical assist- 
ance regarding the implementation and 
adoption of such exemplary and promising 
programs by interested entities; and 

(F) carry out a program of research on 
models for successful knowledge dissemina- 
tion, and utilization, and strategies for 
reaching education policymakers, practi- 
tioners, and others interested in education. 

(3) ADDITIONAL DUTIES.—The Dissemina- 
tion Office shall carry out and contain the 
following functions and activities: 

“(А) A process for the identification of 
educational programs that work. 

“(В) The educational resources informa- 
tion clearinghouses. 

"(C) Dissemination through new tech- 
nologies. 

"(D) Smartline. 

(E) The regional educational laboratories. 

“(Е) Teacher Research Dissemination Net- 
work. 

"(G) The Goals 2000 Community Partner- 
ships Program. 

(II) The existing National Diffusion Net- 
work and its Developer-Demonstrator and 
State Facilitator projects. 

"(I Such other programs or entities the 
Secretary determines are consistent with the 
purposes for which the Dissemination Office 
is established. 

“(с) IDENTIFICATION OF PROGRAMS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.— The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish a process through which suc- 
cessful educational programs are actively 
sought out for possible dissemination 
through the national educational dissemina- 
tion system. Such process shall, at a mini- 
mum, have the capability to— 

“(А) work closely with the research insti- 
tutes, centers, regional educational labora- 
tories, the National Diffusion Network and 
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its Developer-Demonstrator and State 
Facilitator projects, learning grant institu- 
tions established under the Goals 2000 Com- 
munity Partnerships Program, department- 
supported technical assistance providers, and 
other entities to identify successful edu- 
cational programs at the regional, State, 
local, or classroom level; 

"(B) review successful educational pro- 
grams supported by the Department through 
all of its programs, including Chapter 1. 
Even Start, Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986, the Individuals With Dis- 
abilities Education Act, Bilingual Edu- 
cation, Indian Education, the Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Act, and Adult and Voca- 
tional Education; 

"(C) through cooperative agreements, re- 
view for possible inclusion in the system 
educational programs administered by the 
Departments of Health and Human Services 
(particularly the Head Start program), Labor 
and Defense, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Department of the Interior (par- 
ticularly the Office of Indían Education Pro- 
grams), and any other appropriate Federal 
agency; and 

(D) provide for an active outreach effort 
to identify successful educational programs 
through cooperative arrangements with 
State and local education agencies, teachers 
and teacher organizations, curriculum asso- 
ciations, foundations, private schools, insti- 
tutions of higher education, and other enti- 
ties that could enhance the ability of the 
Secretary to identify programs for possible 
inclusion in the dissemination system. 

"(2) PRIORITY PROGRAMS.—In carrying out 
this subsection, the Secretary shall place а 
priority on identifying programs, products, 
and practices related to the priority research 
and development needs identified in section 
405(b)(3). 

"(d) DESIGNATION OF EXEMPLARY AND 
PROMISING PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.— The Assistant Secretary, 
in consultation with the Board, shall estab- 
lish 1 or more panels of appropriately quali- 
fied experts and practitioners to— 

“(А) evaluate educational programs that 
have been identified by the Secretary under 
subsection (c) or that have been submitted to 
the Secretary for such evaluation by some 
other individual or organization; and 

“(В) recommend to the Secretary programs 
that should be designated as exemplary or 
promising educational programs. 

"(2) CONSIDERATIONS ІМ MAKING  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS.—In determining whether an 
educational program should receive а rec- 
ommendation under paragraph (1), a panel 
established under such paragraph shall con- 
sider— 

“(А) whether, based on empirical data, 
which may include but shall not be limited 
to test results, the program is effective and 
should thus be designated as exemplary and 
disseminated through the national dissemi- 
nation system; or 

"(B) whether there is sufficient evidence to 
lead a panel of experts and practitioners to 
believe that the program shows promise for 
improving student achievement and should 
thus be designated as promising and dissemi- 
nated through the national dissemination 
system while it continues to be evaluated. 

(3) REQUIREMENT REGARDING APPROVAL ОҒ 
PROGRAMS.—In seeking out programs for ap- 
proval under paragraph (2), the Assistant 
Secretary shall seek programs that may be 
implemented at the State, local, and class- 
room level. 

*(4) REQUIREMENTS REGARDING PANELS,— 

(A) A panel shall not eliminate a program 
from consideration under this subsection 
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based solely on the fact that it does not have 
one specific type of supporting data, such as 
test scores. 

"(B) The Assistant Secretary may not des- 
ignate a program as exemplary or promising 
unless a panel established under paragraph 
(1) has recommended that the program be so 
designated. 

"(C) The Secretary shall establish such 
panels under paragraph (1) as may be nec- 
essary to ensure that each program identi- 
fied or submitted for evaluation is evaluated. 

D) Not less than 38 of the membership of 
& panel established under paragraph (1) shall 
consist of individuals who are not officers or 
employees of the United States. Members of 
panels under paragraph (1) who are not em- 
ployees of the United States shall receive 
compensation for each day engaged in carry- 
ing out the duties of the panel as well as 
compensation for their expenses. 

"(e) DISSEMINATION OF EXEMPLARY AND 
PROMISING PROGRAMS,— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to ensure that 
programs identified as exemplary or promis- 
ing are available for adoption by the greatest 
number of teachers, schools, local and State 
education agencies, and Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs-funded schools, the Assistant Secretary 
shall utilize the capabilities of— 

"(A) the education resources information 
clearinghouses; 

"(B) Smartline; 

“(С) the regional educational laboratories; 

"(D) the National Diffusion Network; 

"(E) entities established under the Goals 
2000 Community Partnerships Program; 

"(F) department-supported technical аз- 
sistance providers; 

"(G) the National Library of Education; 
and 

(H) other public and private nonprofit en- 
tities, including existing education associa- 
tions and networks, that have the capability 
to assist educators in adopting exemplary 
and promising programs. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS FOR ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY.—In carrying out paragraph (1), the 
Assistant Secretary shall ensure that all 
such entities are— 

“(А) kept apprised of the availability of 
specific programs for dissemination; 

“(В) provided technical assistance, if nec- 
essary, to carry out this dissemination func- 
tion; and 

“(С) involved in the national education 
dissemination system as specified by law. 

“(f) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.— 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish a system of 16 education re- 
source information clearinghouses having, at 
a minimum, the functions and scope of work 
as the clearinghouses had on the date of the 
enactment of the Educational Research, De- 
velopment, and Dissemination Excellence 
Act. 

“(2) ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS.—In addition to 
those functions already being carried out by 
the clearinghouses, such clearinghouses 
may— 

(A) periodically produce interpretive 
summaries, digests, and syntheses of the re- 
sults and findings of education-related re- 
search and development; and 

"(B) contain and make available to users 
information concerning those programs des- 
ignated as exemplary and promising under 
subsection (c). 

“(3) COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES.—The As- 
sistant Secretary shall assure that the func- 
tions and activities of such clearinghouses 
are coordinated with the activities of the re- 
search institutes, the regional educational 
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laboratories, learning grant institutions, 
other clearinghouses supported by the De- 
partment, the National Diffusion Network, 
and other appropriate entities within the Of- 
fice and the Department. 

“(4) SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SEC- 
RETARY.—To assure that the information 
provided through such clearinghouses is 
fully comprehensive, the Secretary shall— 

“(А) require that all reports, studies, and 
other resources produced directly or by 
grant or contract with the Department of 
Education are made available to clearing- 
houses; 

“(В) establish cooperative agreements with 
the Departments of Defense, Health and 
Human Services, Interior, and other Federal 
agencies to assure that all education-related 
reports, studies, and other resources pro- 
duced directly or by grant or contract with 
the Federal Government are made available 
to such clearinghouses; and 

“(С) devise an effective system for maxi- 
mizing the identification, synthesis, and dis- 
semination of information related to the 
needs of Indian and Alaska Native children. 

“(5) COPYRIGHT PROHIBITED.— 

“(А) No clearinghouse or other entity re- 
ceiving assistance under this subsection may 
copyright or otherwise charge a royalty or 
other fee that— 

(i) is for the use or redissemination of any 
database, index, abstract, report, or other in- 
formation produced with assistance under 
this subsection; and 

(ii) exceeds the incremental cost of dis- 
seminating such information. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
incremental cost of dissemination does not 
include any portion of the cost of collecting, 
organizing, or processing the information 
which is disseminated. 

"(g) DISSEMINATION THROUGH NEW ТЕСН- 
NOLOGIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
is authorized to award grants or contracts in 
accordance with this subsection to support 
the development of materials, programs, and 
resources which utilize new technologies and 
techniques to synthesize and disseminate re- 
search and development findings and other 
information which can be used to support 
educational improvement. 

(2) SOURCES OF MATERIALS AND RESEARCH 
ABOUT TEACHING AND LEARNING FOR IMPROVING 
NATIONWIDE EDUCATION (SMARTLINE),— 

“(А) ELECTRONIC NETWORK.—The Assistant 
Secretary, acting through the Office of Re- 
form Assistance and Dissemination, shall es- 
tablish and maintain an electronic network 
which shall, at a minimum, link— 

(i) each office of the Department of Edu- 
cation; 

(ii) the research institutes established by 
section 405B; 

(iii) the National Center for Education 
Statistics; 

(iv) the National Library of Education; 
and 

"(v) entities engaged in research, develop- 
ment, dissemination, and technical assist- 
ance under grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement with the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

(В) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR NET- 
WORK.—The network described in subpara- 
graph (A) shall— 

“(1) to the extent feasible, build upon exist- 
ing national, regional, and State electronic 
networks and support video, telecomputing, 
and interactive communications; 

(ii) at à minimum, have the capability to 
support electronic mail and file transfer 
services; 
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чен) be linked to and accessible to other 
users, including State and local education 
agencies, institutions of ‘higher education, 
museums, libraries, and others through the 
Internet and the National Reséarch and Edu- 
cation Network; and 

(iv) be provided at no cost (excluding the 
costs of necessary hardware) to the contrac- 
tors and grantees described in clause (v) of 
subparagraph (A) and to educational institu- 
tions accessing such nétwork through the 
Internet and the National Research and Edu- 
cation Network. 

(С) INFORMATION RESOURCES. —The Assist- 
ant Secretary, acting through the Office of 
Reform Assistance and Dissemination, may 
make available through the network de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)— 

“(i) information about grant and contract 
assistance available through the department; 

(ih) an annotated directory of current re- 
search and development activities and 
projects being undertaken with the assist- 
ance of the Department; 

(Iii) information about publications pub- 
lished by the Department and, to the extent 
feasible, the full text of such publications; 

"(iv) statistics and data published by the 
National Center for Education Statistics; 

“(у) syntheses of research and development 
findings; 

“(уі) a directory of other education-related 
electronic networks and databases, including 
information about the means by which they 
may be accessed; 

*(vii) a descriptive listing of materials and 
courses of instruction provided by tele- 
communications partnerships assisted under 
the Star Schools program; 

(vii) resources developed by the ERIC 
Clearinghouses; 

*(ix) education-related software (including 
video) which is in the public domain; 

"(x) а listing of instructional materials 
available through telecommunications to 
local education agencies through the Public 
Broadcasting Service and State educational 
television networks; and 

“(хі) such other information and resources 
the Assistant Secretary considers useful and 
appropriate. 

(D) EVALUATIONS REGARDING OTHER FUNC- 
TIONS OF NETWORK.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall also undertake projects to test and 
evaluate the feasibility of using the network 
described in subparagraph (A) for— 

“(і) the submission of applications for as- 
sistance to the Department; and 

(ii) the collection of data and other sta- 
tistics through the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics. 

"(E) TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Assistant Secretary, acting 
through the Office of Reform Assistance and 
Dissemination, shall— 

“(i) provide such training and technical as- 
sistance as may be necessary to enable the 
contractors and grantees described in clause 
(v) of subparagraph (A) to participate in the 
electronic network described in such sub- 
paragraph; and 

(ii) work with the National Science Foun- 
dation to provide, upon request, assistance 
to State and local education agencies, the 
Department of the Interior's Office of Indian 
Education Programs, tribal departments of 
education, State library agencies, libraries, 
museums, and other educational institutions 
in obtaining access to the Internet and the 
National Research and Education Network. 

"(h) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORA- 
TORIES.— 

"(1) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORA- 
TORIES.—The Assistant Secretary shall enter 
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into contracts with public or private топ- 
profit entities to establish à networked sys- 
tem of 10 regional educational laboratories 
which serve the needs of each region of the 
Nation in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘region’ means 1 of the 10 
geographic regions set forth in section 2(a) of 
part 707 of title 34. Code of Federal Regula- 
tions (34 CFR 707.2(а)); as published in num- 
ber 157 of volume 53 of the: Federal 5 
on August 15, 1988. Т 

% DUTIES.—Each regional edücational 
laboratory receiving assistance under. this 
subsection shall, with such assistance, assist 
State education agencies, intermediate edu- 
cation agencies, local school districts, and 
schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in implementing broad-based, systemic 
school improvement strategies through the 
use of applied research and development ас- 
tivities. The regional educational labora- 
tories shall support such system-wide reform 
efforts through— 

„A the development of a plan for identi- 
fying needs and for serving the needs of the 
region by conducting a continuing survey of 
the educational needs, strengths and .weak- 
nesses within the region, including a process 
of open hearings to ‘solicit. the views of 
schools, teachers, administrators, parents. 
local educational agencies, librarians, and 
State educational agencies within the re- 
gion; 

"(B) the dissemination of information 
about programs designated as exemplary and 
promising under subsection (c) and other ap- 
propriate programs and practices; 

“(С) the provision of support and technical 
assistance in— 

"(i) replicating and adapting such exem- 
plary and promising practices; 

(ii) the development of high-quality, chal- 
lenging curriculum frameworks; 

"(iid the development of valid, reliable, 
fair systems of assessment which are based 
upon State, local, or Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs-funded school curriculum frameworks 
and reflect recent advances in the field of 
educational assessment; 

“(іу) the improvement of professional de- 
velopment strategies to assure that all 
teachers are prepared to teach a challenging 
curriculum; 

"(v) expanding and improving the use of 
technology in education to improve teaching 
and learning; 

"(vi) the development of alternatives for 
restructuring school finance systems to pro- 
mote greater equity in the distribution of re- 
sources; and 

"(vii) the development of alternative ad- 
ministrative structures which are more con- 
ducive to planning, implementing, and sus- 
taining school reform and improved edu- 
cational outcomes; 

"(D) the development of educational pro- 
grams and practices that address State, re- 
gional, or Indian tribal needs in relating to 
their school reform efforts; 

"(E) facilitating communication between 
educational experts, school officials, and 
teachers, parents, and librarians, to enable 
such individuals to assist schools to develop 
& plan to meet the national education goals; 

(F) bringing teams of experts together to 
develop and implement school improvement 
plans and strategies; 

() the provision of training in— 

(i) the field of education research and re- 
lated areas; 

"(ii) the use of new educational methods; 
and 

„(iii) the use of information-finding meth- 
ods, practices, techniques, and products de- 
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veloped in connection with such training for 
which. the regional educational laboratory 
Shall be authorized to support “internships 
and fellowships and to provide stipends; and 

(H) the provision of support and technical 
assistance (upon their request) to State 
facilitators funded through the National ри- 
fusion Network. 

(3) NETWORKING.—In order to improve the 
efficiency and ‘effectiveness’ of the regional 
laboratories, thé governing boards of the ten 
regional ‘laboratories shall ‘establish and 
maintain a network to— › 

A) share information about’ the activities 
each is carrying out; : 

„(B) plan joint activities that чоша тее 
the needs of multiple regions; 

"(C) create а strategic plan for the devel- 
opment of activities undertaken by the lab- 
oratories to reduce redundancy and increase 
collaboration and resource-sharing' іп such 
activities; and 

“(D) otherwise devise means by which the 
work of the individual laboratories could 
serve national, as well as regional, needs. 

“(4) ADDITIONAL DUTIES.—Each regional 
education laboratory receiving assistance 
under this subsection shall carry out the fol- 
lowing activities: 

“(А) Collaborate with the Institutes estab- 
lished under section 405B in order to— 

“(і) maximize the use of research con- 
ducted through the Institutes in the work of 
such laboratory; 

"(il) keep the Institutes apprised of the 
work of the regional educational labora- 
tories in the field; and 

"(iii inform the Institutes about addi- 
tional research needs identified in the field. 

(B) Consult with the State educational 
agencies and library agencies in the region 
in developing the plan for serving the region. 

"(C) Develop strategies to utilize schools 
as critical components in reforming edu- 
cation and revitalizing rural communities in 
the United States. 

"(D) Report and disseminate information 
on overcoming the obstacles faced by rural 
educators and rural schools. 

“(Е) Identify successful educational pro- 
grams that have either been developed by 
such laboratory in carrying out its functions 
or that have been developed or used by oth- 
ers within the region served by the labora- 
tory and make such information available to 
the Secretary and the network of regional 
laboratories so that they may be considered 
for inclusion in the national education devel- 
opment and dissemination system. 

"(5) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS.—In carrying 
out its responsibilities, each regional edu- 
cational laboratory shall— 

(A) establish a governing board that 

(i) is the sole entity that 

“(1) guides and directs the laboratory in 
carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section and satisfying the terms and condi- 
tions of the contract award; and 

(I) determines the regional agenda of the 
laboratory, consistent with the priority re- 
search and development needs identified in 
section 405(b)(3); and 

(ii) reflects a balanced representation of 
the States in the region, as well as the inter- 
ests and concerns of regional constituencies; 

(B) comply with the standards established 
by the Assistant Secretary and the Board 
under section 405A; 

“(С) coordinate its activities, collaborate, 
and regularly exchange information with the 
institutes established under section 405C, the 
National Diffusion Network, and its Devel- 
oper Demonstrator and State Facilitator 
projects, learning grant institutions and dis- 
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trict education agents assisted’ under’ sub- 
section (i), ‘the ERIC Clearinghouses, and 
other entities engages in technical | assist- 
ance and dissemination activities which are 
supported by other Offices of the Department 
of Education: and 

"(D)'alloéate its resources to and within 
each State іп a manner which reflects the 
‘need for assistance, taking into aecourit such 
factors аз thé proportion of economically 
disadvantaged students; the increased’ cost 
burden of service delivery in areas of sparse 
populations, and ‘any special ‘initiatives 
being undertaken by State, intermediate, 
local education agencies, or Bureau of Indian 
Affairs-funded schools which may require 
special assistance from the laboratory. 

“(6) EVALUATIONS.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall provide for periodic, independ- 
ent evaluations of each of the laboratories in 
carrying out the duties described in para- 
graph (1) in accordance with the standards 
developed by the Assistant Secretary and the 
Board and transmit the results of such eval- 
uations to the relevant committees of the 
Congress, the Board, and the appropriate re- 
gional educational laboratory board. 

*(7)" INVITATION’ REGARDING COMPETITION 
FOR AWARDS OF ASSISTANCE.—Prior to award- 
ing a grant or entering into a contract under 
this section, the Secretary shall invite appli- 
ёапіѕ, including the existing regional edu- 
cational laboratories, to compete for such 
award through notice in the Federal Register 
and in the publication of the Department of 
Commerce known as the Commerce Business 
Daily. 

"(8) APPLICATION FOR АВНЕ iach 
application for assistance under this sub- 
section shall— 

(A) cover not less than a 5-year period; 

"(B) describe how the applicant would 
carry out the activities required by this sub- 
section; and 

‘(Cy contain such additional information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

“(9) RULE ОР CONSTRUCTION.—No regional 
educational laboratory receiving assistance 
under this subsection shall, by reason of the 
receipt of that assistance, be ineligible to re- 
ceive any other assistance from the Depart- 
ment as authorized by law. 

(10) ADVANCE PAYMENT SYSTEM.—Each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall partici- 
pate in the advance payment system at the 
Department of Education. 

Hi) GOALS 2000 COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 
PROGRAM.— 

(J) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the Goals 
2000 Community ‘Partnerships program is to 
improve the quality of learning and teaching 
in the Nation's most impoverished urban and 
rural communities by supporting sustained 
collaborations between universities, schools, 
businesses, and communities which apply 
and utilize the results of educational re- 
search and development. 

*(2) GRANTS FOR GOALS 2000 COMMUNITY 
PARTNERSHIPS.—The Assistant Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to eligible enti- 
ties to support the establishment of Learn- 
ing Grant Institutions and District Edu- 
cation Agents and the activities authorized 
under this subsection within eligible commu- 
nities. 

“(3) DEFINITION OF ELIGIBLE ENTITY AND ELI- 
GIBLE COMMUNITY.—For the purposes of this 
subsection: 

"(A) The term ‘eligible entity’ includes 
any institution of higher education, regional 
education laboratory, Nationa] Diffusion 
Network project, national research and de- 
velopment center, public or private non- 
profit corporation, or any consortium there- 
of that— 
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i) has demonstrated experience, expertise 
and commitment in serving the educational 
needs of at-risk students; and 

„(ii) is, by virtue of its previous activities, 


‘knowledgeable’ about the unique needs and 


characteristies of the community” to be 
served. 

B) The term лы community’ means 
a unit of general purpose local government 
(Such as a city, township, or village), a non- 
metropolitan county, tribal village, or a geo- 


graphically’ distinct area (such as а school 


district, school attendance area, ward, pre- 
cinct or neighborhood), or any group of such 
entities that 

i) has а population of not less than 


‘200,000 and not more than 300,000; and 


*(ii) in which not less than one-half of the 
school-age children have family incomes 
which are below the poverty line. as deter- 
mined by the 1990 United States Census, par- 
ticipation in the National School Lunch pro- 
gram, or other ‘current, reliable data con- 
cerning family income. 

"(4) GOALS 2000 COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS.— 
Each learning grant institution receiving as- 
sistance under this subsection shall establish 
a Goals 2000 community partnership to carry 
out the activities authorized under this sub- 
Section. Such partnership— 

“(A) shall include the participation of one 
or more loca] educational agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education, community-based 
organizations, parents, teachers, and the 
business community; 

(B) may include the participation of 
human, social service and health care agen- 
cies, Head Start and child care agencies, li- 
braries, museums, employment and training 
agencies, and the State educational agency 
or tribal department of education; and 

“(С) shall be broadly representative of all 
segments of the community in which the ac- 
tivities will be carried out. 

“(5) COMPREHENSIVE GOALS 2000 PLAN.—Each 
Goals 2000 Community Partnership shall de- 
velop а comprehensive plan for assuring edu- 
cational success and high achievement for 
all students in the community. Each such 
plan shall 

"(A) adopt the 6 national educational 

goals; 

„B identify additional needs and goals for 
educational improvement within the com- 
munity; 

С) focus on helping all students reach 
challenging content and student perform- 
ance standards; у 

) be consistent with the State and local 
plan for system-wide education improvement 
developed pursuant to the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act; 

(E) establish a comprehensive commu- 
nity-wide plan for achieving such goals; and 

"(F) develop a means for measuring the 
progress of the community in meeting such 
goals for improvement. 

(6) IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMUNITY-WIDE 
PLAN.—Each Goals 2000 Community Partner- 
ship shall, utilizing the District Education 
Agent, provide assistance in implementing 
the community-wide plan for educational 
improvement by— 

“(А) supporting innovation, restructuring, 
and continuous improvement in educational 
practice by— 

(i) disseminating information throughout 
the community about exemplary and promis- 
ing educational programs, practices, prod- 
ucts, and policies; 

(ii) evaluating the effectiveness of feder- 
ally funded educational programs within the 
community and identifying changes in such 
programs which are likely to improve stu- 
dent achievement; 
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(iii) identifying, selecting апа replicating 
exemplary and promising educational pro- 
grams; practices, products, and’ policies in 
both in and out-of-school settings; 

(iv) applying educational research to 
solve specific problems in the classroom. 
home and community which impede learning 


‘and student achievement; and | 


“(vy supporting research and development 
by teachers, school administrators, and 
other practitioners which promise to im- 
prove teaching and learning and the org 
gation of schools; 

(B) improving the capacity of &ducatoré, 
school administrators, child саге providers 
and other practitioners to prepare all stu- 
dents’ to reach challenging standards and to 
attain the goals set oüt in thé comprehen- 
Sive community-wide’ plan through such 
теапз às— 

“tij the training of prospective and novice 
teachers (including preschool and | early 
childhood educators) in a school setting 
under the guidance of master teachers and 
teacher educators; 

„(ii) training and other activities to pro- 
mote the continued learning and professional 
development of experienced teachers, related 
services personnel, school administrators to 
assure that they develop the subject’ matter 
and pedagogical expertise needed to prepare 
all students to reach challenging standards; 

„(i) training and other activities to in- 
crease the ability of prospective, novice, and 
experienced teachers to teach effectivenly 
at-risk students, students with disabilities, 
stüdents with limited English language pro- 
ficiency, and students from diverse cultural 
backgrounds; and 

“(іу) programs to enhance teaching and 
classroom management skills, including 
school-baséd management skills, of novice, 
prospective, and experienced teachers; 

“(C) promoting the development of an inte- 
grated system of service delivery to children 
from birth through age 18 and their families 
by facilitating linkages and cooperation 
among— 

(i) local education agencies; 

"(ii) health and social services agencies 
and providers; 

„(iii) juvenile justice and criminal justice 
agencies; 

"(iv) providers of employment training; 
and 

“(у) child care, Head Start, and other early 
childhood agencies; and 

„D) mobilizing the resources of the com- 
munity in support of student learning and 
high achievement by facilitating effective 
partnerships and collaboration among— 

vü) local education agencies; 

(1) postsecondary educational institu- 
tions; 

(iii) public libraries; 

“(іу) parents; 

(у) community-based organizations, 
neighborhood associations, and other civic 
and community organizations; 

“(уі) child care, Head Start, and other 
early childhood agencies; 

(vi churches, synagogues and other reli- 
gious institutions; 

(viii) labor organizations; and 

“(іх) business and industry. 

“(7) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS,—In carry- 
ing out its responsibilities under this sub- 
section, each partnership receiving assist- 
ance under this subsection shall— 

“(А) appoint a District Education Agent 
who shall be responsible, on a full-time basis, 
for directing the implementation of the com- 
munity-wide plan. Such individual shall 
have significant experience and expertise in 
the field of education in— 
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"(i) addressing the needs of at-risk stu- 
dents; and 

“di) conducting educational research and 
promoting the application of the results of 
such research to educational practice; 

“(В) provide for such other professional 
and support personnel as may be necessary 
to implement the community-wide plan 
under the direction of the District Education 
Agent; and 

“(С) coordinate its activities and work co- 
operatively with the National Diffusion Net- 
work State facilitators, regional labora- 
tories, and other components of the Office to 
utilize most effectively Federal research, de- 
velopment, and dissemination resources in 
implementing the community-wide plan. 

“(8) APPLICATION FOR GRANTS.—Any eligi- 
ble entity desiring a grant under this sub- 
section shall submit an application to the 
Assistant Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Assistant Secretary may reason- 
ably require. Each such application shall— 

"(A) include a comprehensive plan for 
meeting the objectives and requirements of 
this subsection; and 

“(В) provide evidence of support for the ap- 
plication from local elected officials, the 
State education agency, the local education 
agency, parents, local community leaders, 
businesses, and other appropriate organiza- 
tions. 

"(9) PRIORITY IN MAKING GRANTS; DURATION 
AND AMOUNT OF GRANT.—Each grant made 
under this subsection shall be— 

"(A) awarded on a competitive basis, with 
first priority given to those applications 
from communities with the greatest percent- 
age of school-age children in families with 
poverty-level incomes; 

(B) made for a 5-year period, with funding 
for the second and each successive year in 
this period conditioned upon à determina- 
tion by the Assistant Secretary that the 
grant recipient has complied with the condi- 
tions of the grants during the previous year; 
and 

"(C) an amount equal to not less than 
$1,000,000 per year. 

(10) LIMITATION OF ONE GRANT PER CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT.—Not more than one 
grant shall be awarded within a single con- 
gressional district. 

(11) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; EVALUA- 
TIONS.—In administering the program au- 
thorized under this subsection, the Assistant 
Secretary shall, either directly or through 
grant or contract with an eligible nonprofit 
agency— 

(A) upon request, provide technical assist- 
ance to eligible entities to assist in the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive plan to meet 
the requirements of this subsection and in 
the preparation of applications for assist- 
ance; 

"(B) regularly provide technical assistance 
to learning grant institutions receiving as- 
sistance under this subsection to assist with 
the development and implementation of the 
community-wide plan for educational im- 
provement; 

“(С) provide for an independent evaluation 
of the activities assisted under this sub- 
section, including— 

() the impact of the Goals 2000 Commu- 
nity Partnerships program on children and 
families within each community, including 
(but not limited to) effects on the extent of 
educational achievement, rates of school re- 
tention and completion, and enrollment in 
program postsecondary educational рго- 
grams; and 

(ii) whether an intensified effort to apply 
and utilize educational research within a 
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limited geographic area significantly im- 
proves student learning and achievement; 
and 

"(D) plan for the expansion of the Goals 
2000 Community Partnerships program 
throughout the remainder of the Nation be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1998. 

"(j) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION 
NETWORK.— 

“(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

"(A) education research, including re- 
search funded by the Office, is not having the 
impact on the Nation's schools that such re- 
search should; 

"(B) relevant education research and re- 
sulting solutions are not being adequately 
disseminated to the teachers that need such 
research and solutions; 

“(C) there are not enough linkages between 
the research and development centers as- 
sisted under this section, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(К), the National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators, the Education Resources Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses, and the public 
schools, to ensure that research on effective 
practice is disseminated and technical as- 
sistance provided to all teachers; 

"(D) the average teacher has almost по 
time to plan or engage in a professional dia- 
logue with such teacher's peers about strate- 
gies for improving learning; 

“(Е) teachers do not have direct access to 
information systems or networks; 

„F) teachers have little control over what 
in-service education teachers will be offered; 
and 

"(G) individual teachers are not encour- 
aged to move beyond the walls of their class- 
rooms to identify and use outside resources. 

“(2) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

"(A) The Assistant Secretary shall enter 
into contracts with regional educational lab- 
oratories, in partnership with 1 or more in- 
stitutions of higher education in each State 
of its region, the National Diffusion Net- 
work, and other entities with demonstrated 
experience, expertise, and commitment in 
the areas of teacher research or teacher pro- 
fessional development, such as the national 
research and development centers, profes- 
sional teacher organizations, and other 
qualified organizations and associations, in 
the region to carry out activities described 
in paragraph (3). 

(B) The Assistant Secretary shall enter 
into contracts under this subsection in an 
equitable manner and shall provide assist- 
ance on the basis of the number of schools, 
teachers, and students in each regional edu- 
cational laboratory region with attention 
given to populations with special needs and 
the increased cost burden of service delivery 
in regions of sparse population. 

"(C) Contracts under this subsection shall 
be awarded for a period of not less than 3 
years. 

"(3) PROGRAM ACTIVITIES.— 

"(A) Each regional partnership described 
in paragraph (2)(A) entering into a contract 
under this subsection shall carry out pro- 
grams of providing training to teachers rel- 
evant to the needs and problems of the 
Schools and school districts where teachers, 
who participate in the programs, serve. The 
purpose of such programs shall be to— 

“(1) educate teachers on how to acquire in- 
formation about education research findings 
and best practices; 

"(ii provide teachers with current edu- 
cation research and development theory, 
Skills, and practice as shall enable them to 
modify, design, develop, and adapt such find- 
ings and practices to effect local district and 
classroom outcomes that improve education; 
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“dii) enable teachers to become actively 
involved in the applied research and develop- 
ment process; 

"(iv) provide teachers the ability to be- 
come leaders in the utilization of applied re- 
search and to become active participants in 
the Federal research and development part- 
nership; 

"(v) enhance the ability of teachers to 
evaluate and choose effective education pro- 
grams and curricula; and 

(vi) facilitate collaboration between the 
teacher change agent and the National Diffu- 
sion Network State facilitator. 

(B) Teachers that participate in training 
assisted under this subsection shall be 
known as 'teacher change agents'. 

"(C) The program described in subpara- 
graph (A) shall provide teacher change 
agents with training during the summer and 
at such other times as agreed to by the dis- 
trict, which shall— 

"(i) give teacher change agents knowledge 
and guidance in using the existing edu- 
cational improvement services and resources 
funded by the United States Department of 
Education and other major research organi- 
zations, including the products and work of 
the regional educational laboratories, profes- 
sional teacher organizations, the National 
Diffusion Network, institutions of higher 
education, the Educational Research Infor- 
mation Centers, National Research Centers, 
National Research Institutes, State Depart- 
ments of Education, local education agen- 
cies, and other nonprofit organizations par- 
ticipating in the improvement of education; 

"(ii) provide teacher change agents with 
indepth knowledge about a number of prod- 
ucts, programs, and processes developed by 
entities described in clause (i) that the 
teacher change agents judge most relevant 
to the needs of the district or districts they 
will serve; 

"(iii) inform teacher change agents about 
government programs, including, but not 
limited to, programs in government agencies 
other than the Department of Education, 
which offer research opportunities, fellow- 
ships, and funding; and 

"(iv) provide teacher change agents with 
instruction in technical assistance skills in 
order to increase their capacity to aid dis- 
trict and school site teacher teams respon- 
sible for leading school improvement activi- 
ties at the district and school site level. 

„D) The school year activities described іп 
subparagraph (A) shall provide teacher 
change agents participating in such program 
during the school year with— 

"(i) opportunities to meet with other 
teacher change agents to exchange experi- 
ences; 

"(ii) additional training or assistance as 
needed or requested; 

(iii) updates in education research, appli- 
cation, and findings; and 

“(іу) opportunities to provide feedback 
into the educational research infrastructure 
regarding needed research and ways to im- 
prove the development and dissemination of 
information. 

“(Е) The regional partnership program 
may support educational improvement and 
reform activities such as— 

"(i) training in applied research meth- 
odologies; 

"(ii) assistance in conducting applied re- 
search; 

"(1i1) teacher research sabbaticals; 

"(iv) video conferencing for additional 
training in order to reduce travel time and 
expenses; 

“(у) training in developing and implement- 
ing effective teacher in-service training; 
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"(vi) training in change management, іп- 
cluding strategies for restructuring schools, 
building local capacity, and generally 
strengthening the culture of schools so that 
schools are conducive and supportive of 
change, including training in interpersonal 
and leadership skills; and 

"(vii) training in the appropriate use of 
technology to assist classroom teachers. 

“(Е) TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES.—Teacher 
change agents shall, during the school year— 

“(і) meet with other teachers and district 
or school site teacher teams to provide other 
teachers with knowledge about how to ac- 
quire information regarding education re- 
search findings and best practices, including 
what resources are available from the De- 
partment of Education and how to obtain 
products and technical services from the De- 
partment; 

(ii) meet with the National Diffusion Net- 
work State Facilitator to coordinate and not 
duplicate efforts in the dissemination of ex- 
emplary educational programs; 

"(iii) help interested schools identify re- 
sources needed to address the school's needs 
and act as liaison between the school and the 
appropriate resource entities, such as re- 
gional educational laboratories, centers, па- 
tional institutes, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, professional teacher organizations, 
Scholars, consultants, and other schools and 
School districts that may be of assistance; 

“(іу) teach other teachers how to use the 
products, programs, and processes in which 
the teacher was trained pursuant to para- 
graph (2ХСХП); 

"(v) work with other teachers and teacher 
teams to adapt identified exemplary prac- 
tices, programs, and research results to im- 
plement school site or classroom improve- 
ments as desired, and provide follow-up ac- 
tivities throughout a 2-year period to ensure 
the successful adaptation and implementa- 
tion of such programs in local schools; and 

"(vi) inform teachers about how they can 
obtain Federal research funding, fellowships, 
and sabbaticals. 

“(С) APPLICATION.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—Each regional partner- 
ship desiring a contract under this sub- 
section shall submit to the Secretary an ap- 
plication at such time, in such manner, and 
accompanied by such information as the As- 
sistant Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(ii  CONTENTS.—Each application de- 
scribed in clause (i) shall— 

"(I contain a plan acceptable to affected 
States and local education agencies for con- 
ducting the program to be assisted under 
this section; 

"(ID contain assurances that the partner- 
ship requirements are fulfilled; 

*(III) contain assurances that both district 
and school site teacher teams will be estab- 
lished to work in conjunction with the 
teacher change agent; 

IV) contain a plan for the selection of 
district and school site teacher team partici- 
pants and others as deemed appropriate by 
the teacher change agent and the regional 
partnership; 

"(V) contain assurances that the regional 
partnership, in conjunction with the partici- 
pating school districts, shall provide each 
teacher change agent with a stipend for the 
entire calendar year commensurate with 
such teacher's salary and travel expenses, to 
permit a teacher to participate in such pro- 
gram without incurring loss of income; 

“(У1) contain assurances that each teacher 
change agent participating in the program 
shall receive an award of not more than 
$10,000 to be used by such teacher during the 
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school year of such teacher's participation to 
purchase materials, support, and coordinate 
with other teachers or site teacher teams in 
the school district; 

"(VII) contain assurances that such re- 
gional partnerships shall provide not more 
than $5,000 to each school district or group of 
School districts having an individual from 
such district or districts participating in the 
program assisted under this section for each 
of the 2 years following such participation to 
enable such school district or districts to 
continue efforts to improve dissemination of 
effective practices and programs within the 
district or districts; 

(VIII) contain assurances that representa- 
tives of State educational agencies, inter- 
mediate educational agencies, teacher cen- 
ters, teacher educators at institutions of 
higher education, and school district in-serv- 
ice or curriculum specialists will be eligible 
to participate in the program assisted under 
this section if such individuals pay the cost 
of their participation; and 

"(IX) contain an assurance that such re- 
gional partnership shall permit a teacher to 
participate in the program only after such 
partnership determines that the teacher will 
be afforded a full opportunity by the district 
to perform such teacher's responsibilities de- 
scribed in paragraph (3)(F). 

“(4) TEACHER SELECTION AND ELIGIBILITY.— 

H(A) NOMINATION.—Teacher participants in 
the program assisted under this subsection 
shall be nominated by their peers at the 
school district level. 

(B) ELIGIBILITY.—Each school district or 
group of school districts desiring to have 
teachers from such district or districts par- 
ticipate in the program assisted under this 
subsection shall provide the regional part- 
nership with the names of such teachers, and 
an indication of the type of issues or prob- 
lems on which each such teacher would like 
to receive information and training. 

“(С) SELECTION.— 

(J) Teacher participants shall be selected 
by the regional partnerships in consultation 
with the State educational agencies in the 
region. Teacher participants shall be se- 
lected in such a manner so as to ensure an 
equitable representation of such teachers by 
State and school enrollment within the re- 
gion. 

(ii) The number of teachers selected each 
year shall be determined in accordance with 
the amount of funding received by the re- 
gional partnership. 

“(5) INDEPENDENT EVALUATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall provide for an independent evaluation 
of the program assisted under this sub- 
section to determine the net impact and cost 
effectiveness of the program and the reac- 
tions of teachers and school districts partici- 
pating in such program, including any career 
plan changes of participating teachers. 

“(В) DATE.—The evaluation described in 
subparagraph (A) shall be submitted to the 
Congress within 6 months after the comple- 
tion of the third year of the program. 

"(C) FUNDING.—The Assistant Secretary 
may reserve not more than $250,000 of the 
amount appropriated under section 
405(1)2ХЕ) to carry out the evaluation de- 
scribed in this paragraph.". 


PART E—NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
EDUCATION 
SEC. 251. ESTABLISHMENT WITHIN OFFICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


Part A of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended by section 241 of this 
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Act, is amended by inserting after section 
405C the following new section: 
“NATIONAL LIBRARY OF EDUCATION 

“Sec. 405D. (a) IN GENERAL.—There is es- 
tablished within the Office a National Li- 
brary of Education (hereafter in this section 
referred to as the ‘Library’), which shall be 
maintained as a governmental activity. 

“(b) FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARY.—The functions 
of the Library are— 

"(1) to provide a central location within 
the Federal Government for information 
about education; 

"(2) to provide comprehensive reference 
services on matters related to education to 
employees of the Department of Education 
and its contractors and grantees, other Fed- 
eral employees, and members of the public; 
and 

(3) to promote greater cooperation and re- 
source sharing among providers and reposi- 
tories of education information in the United 
States. 

“(с) ONE-STOP INFORMATION AND REFERRAL 
SERVICE.—The Library shall establish and 
maintain a central information and referral 
service to respond to telephonic, mail and 
electronic and other inquiries from the pub- 
lic concerning— 

) programs and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Education; 

(2) publications produced by the Depart- 
ment of Education and, to the extent fea- 
sible, education related publications pro- 
duced by the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and other Federal 
agencies; 

(3) services and resources available to the 
public through the Office, including the 
ERIC Clearinghouses, the research insti- 
tutes, and the national education dissemina- 
tion system; 

“(4) statistics and other information pro- 
duced by the National Center for Education 
Statistics; and 

(5) referrals to additional sources of infor- 

mation and expertise about educational is- 
sues which may be available through edu- 
cational associations and foundations, the 
private sector, colleges and universities, li- 
braries and bibliographic databases. 
The Library shall maintain and actively pub- 
licize a toll-free telephone number through 
which public inquiries to the Library may be 
made. 

“(d) COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE SERV- 
ICES.—The Library shall, to the extent fea- 
sible, provide for the delivery of a full range 
of reference services on subjects related to 
education to employees of the Department 
and its contractors and grantees, other Fed- 
eral employees, and members of the general 
public. Such services may include— 

(I) specialized subject searches; 

“(2) search and retrieval of electronic 
databases; 

(3) document delivery by mail and fac- 
simile transmission; 

(4) research counseling, bibliographic in- 
struction, and other training services; 

**(5) interlibrary loan services; and 

*(6) selective dissemination of information 
services. 

The Library shall first give priority in the 
provision of reference services to requests 
made by employees of the Department. 

"(e) COOPERATION AND RESOURCE SHAR- 
ING.—The Library shall promote greater co- 
operation and resource sharing among librar- 
ies and archives with significant collections 
in the area of education through such means 
as— 

(J) the establishment of information and 
resource sharing networks among such enti- 
ties; 
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“(2) the development of a national union 
list of education journals held by education 
libraries throughout the United States; 

(3) the development of directories and in- 
dexes to textbook and other specialized col- 
lections held by education libraries through- 
out the United States; and 

(J) cooperative efforts to preserve, main- 
tain and promote access to ítems of special 
historical value or interest. 

(0 ADMINISTRATION.—The Library shall be 
administered by an Executive Director who 
shall— 

“(1) be appointed by the Assistant Sec- 
retary from among persons with significant 
training or experience in library and infor- 
mation science; 

*(2) serve for a renewable term of 5 years; 
and 

(3) be paid at not less than the minimum 
rate of basic pay payable for GS-15 of the 
General Schedule. 

“(g) TASK FORCE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall appoint a task force of librarians, 
scholars, teachers, parents, and school lead- 
ers (hereafter in this paragraph referred to 
as the Task Force’) to provide advice on the 
establishment of the Library. 

“(2) PREPARATION OF PLAN.—The Task 
Force shall prepare a workable plan to estab- 
lish the Library and to implement the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(3) CERTAIN  AUTHORITIES.—The Task 
Force may identify other activities and func- 
tions for the Library to carry out, except 
that such functions shall not be carried out 
until the Library is established and has im- 
plemented the requirements of this section. 

“(4) REPORT.—The Task Force shall рге- 
pare and submit to the Assistant Secretary 
not later than 6 months after the first meet- 
ing of the Task Force a report on the activi- 
ties of the Library. 

"(h) TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS.—There аге 
hereby transferred to the Library all func- 
tions of— 

(Ii) the Department of Education Research 
Library; 

"(2) the Department of Education Ref- 
erence Section; and 

(3) the Department of Education Informa- 
tion Branch. 

“(і) COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT POLICY.— 
Not later than 180 days after the enactment 
of the Educational Research, Development, 
and Dissemination Excellence Act, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall promulgate a com- 
prehensive collection development policy to 
govern the Library's operations, acquisi- 
tions, and services to users. Such collection 
development policy shall— 

“(1) be consistent with the functions of the 
Library set out in subsection (b); 

“(2) emphasize the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of а comprehensive collection of ref- 
erence materials; and 

"(3) avoid unnecessary duplication by put- 
ting a priority on meeting the information 
needs of the Library's users through coopera- 
tion and resource-sharing with other entities 
with significant collections in the field of 
education. 

"(j) ARREARAGE AND PRESERVATION.—On 
the basis cf the collection development pol- 
icy promulgated under subsection (h), the 
Executive Director shall develop a multiyear 
plan which shall set forth goals and prior- 
ities for actions needed to— 

*(1) eliminate within 3 years the arrearage 
of uncataloged books and other materials in 
the Library's collections; and 

“(2) respond effectively and systematically 
to the preservation needs of the Library's 
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collections, relying, whenever possible, upon 
cooperative efforts with other institutions to 
preserve and maintain the usability of books 
and materials іп the Library's collections.“ 

TITLE III—SAFE SCHOOLS АСТ OF 1994 

SEC. 301. SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—With funds appropriated 
under subsection (c)(1), the Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall make competitive grants to eli- 
gible local educational agencies to carry out 
projects designed to achieve Goal Six of the 
National Education Goals, which provides 
that by the year 2000, every school in Amer- 
ica will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning, by helping to ensure that all 
schools are safe and free of violence. 

(b) MODEL PROJECT.—The Secretary of 
Education, shall develop a written safe 
schools model so all schools can develop 
models that enable all students to partici- 
pate regardless of any language barriers. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS AND 
RESERVATION.— 

(1) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out this Act 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

(2) RESERVATION.—From the sums appro- 
priated to carry out this Act for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary may reserve not more 
than 5 percent to carry out national leader- 
ship activities under section 305. 

SEC. 302. ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

To be eligible to receive a grant under this 
Act, à local educational agency shall dem- 
onstrate in its application under section 
303(a) that it— 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons be- 
tween the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the 
courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspensions of students 
from school; 

(E) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(F) victimization of youth by violence, 
crime, or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school crime, violence, and 
discipline problems, as indicated by other 
appropriate data. 

SEC. 303. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In order to receive a 
grant under this Act, an eligible local edu- 
cational agency shall submit to the Sec- 
retary an application that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence 
and crime problems in the schools to be 
served by the grant and in the community to 
be served by the applicant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has 
written policies regarding school safety, stu- 
dent discipline, and the appropriate handling 
of violent or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the activi- 
ties and projects to be carried out with grant 
funds, and how these activities and projects 
will help to reduce the current violence and 
crime problems in the schools and commu- 
nities served; 

(4) à description of educational materials 
to be developed in the second most predomi- 
nate language of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, if applica- 
ble; 

(5) if the local educational agency receives 
Federal education funds, an explanation of 
how activities assisted under this Act will be 
coordinated with and support any systemic 
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education improvement plan prepared with 
such funds; 

(6) the applicant's plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include 
faculty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
School to be served by the grant and a de- 
scription of how each committee will assist 
in assessing that school's violence and dis- 
cipline problems as well as in designing ap- 
propríate programs, policies, and practices 
to combat those problems; 

(7) the applicant's plan for collecting base- 
line and future data, by individual schools, 
to monitor violence and discipline problems 
and to measure its progress in achieving the 
purpose of this Act; 

(8) a description of how, in subsequent fis- 
cal years, the grantee will integrate the vio- 
lence prevention activities it carries out 
with funds under this Act with activities 
carried out under its comprehensive plan for 
drug and violence prevention adopted under 
the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986; 

(9) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence pre- 
vention efforts with education, law enforce- 
ment, judicial, health, social service, pro- 
grams supported under the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 
serving the community; 

(10) а description of how the grantee will 
inform parents about the extent of crime and 
violence in their children's schools and 
maximize the participation of parents in its 
violence prevention activities; 

(11) an assurance that grant funds under 
this Act will be used to supplement and not 
supplant State and local funds that would, in 
the absence of funds under this Act, be made 
available by the applicant for the purposes of 
the grant; 

(12) an assurance that the applicant will 
cooperate with, and provide assistance to, 
the Secretary in gathering statistics and 
other data the Secretary determines are nec- 
essary to determine the effectiveness of 
projects and activities under this Act or the 
extent of school violence and discipline prob- 
lems throughout the Nation; and 

(13) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(b) PRIORITIES.—In awarding grants under 
this Act, the Secretary shall take into ac- 
count the special needs of local educational 
agencies located in both rural and urban 
communities. 

SEC. 304. GRANTS AND USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) DURATION AND AMOUNT OF GRANTS,— 
Grants under this Act may not exceed— 

(1) 1 year in duration; and 

(2) $3,000,000. 

(b) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) ACTIVITIES.—A local educational agency 
may use funds awarded under section 301(а) 
for 1 or more of the following activities: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school vio- 
lence and discipline problems, including co- 
ordinating needs assessment activities with 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, 
social service, juvenile justice programs, 
gang prevention activities, and other appro- 
priate agencies and organizations. 

(B) Conducting school safety reviews or vi- 
olence prevention reviews of programs, poli- 
cies, practices, and facilities to determine 
what changes are needed to reduce or pre- 
vent violence and promote safety and dis- 
cipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
strategies for combating and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems 
through the involvement and coordination of 
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school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, 
апа other appropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(D) Activities which involve parents in ef- 
forts to promote school safety and prevent 
school violence; 

(E) Community education programs in- 
volving parents, businesses, local govern- 
ment, the medical, and other appropriate en- 
tities about the local educational agency's 
plan to promote school safety and reduce and 
prevent school violence and discipline prob- 
lems and the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities 
designed to promote school safety and reduce 
or prevent school violence and discipline 
problems with related efforts of education, 
law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
service, juvenile justice programs, and other 
appropriate agencies and organizations, 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities and materials, includ- 
ing— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills de- 
velopment for students, teachers, aides, 
other school personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion 
and suspension of students who exhibit vio- 
lent or anti-social behavior; 

(iii) student-led activities such as peer me- 
diation, peer counseling, and student courts; 
or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may 
include cultural, recreational, educational 
and instructional activities, and mentoring 
and community service programs. 

(H) Educating students and parents about 
the dangers of guns and other weapons and 
the consequences of their use. 

(1) Developing and implementing innova- 
tive curricula to prevent violence in schools 
and training staff how to stop disruptive or 
violent behavior if it occurs. 

(J) Supporting safe zones of passage" for 
students between home and school through 
such measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free 
School Zones, enhanced law enforcement, 
and neighborhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and 
witnesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Evaluating its project under this Act. 

(M) The cost of administering the project 
of the local educational agency under this 
Act. 

(N) Other activities that meet the purposes 
of this Act. 

(2) OTHER LIMITATIONS.—A local edu- 
cational agency тау use not more than 5 
percent of its grant for activities described 
in paragraph (1)(M). 

(3) CONSTRUCTION.—A local educational 
agency may not use funds under this Act for 
construction. 


SEC. 305. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


To carry out the purpose of this Act, the 
Secretary may use funds reserved under sec- 
tion 301(с)(2) to conduct national leadership 
activities such as research, program develop- 
ment and evaluation, data collection, public 
awareness activities, training and technical 
assistance, to provide grants to noncommer- 
cial telecommunications entities for the pro- 
duction and distribution of national video- 
based projects that provide young people 
with models for conflict resolution and re- 
sponsible decisionmaking, and to conduct 
peer review of applications under this Act. 
The Secretary may carry out such activities 
directly, through interagency agreements, or 
through grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements. 
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SEC. 306. REPORTS. 

(a) REPORT ТО SECRETARY.—Local edu- 
cational agencies that receive funds under 
this part shall submit to the Secretary a re- 
port not later than March 1, 1995, that de- 
Scribes progress achieved in carrying out the 
plan required under section 303. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall submit to the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives a 
report not later than October 1, 1995, which 
contains a detailed statement regarding 
grant awards, activities of grant recipients, 
a compilation of statistical information sub- 
mitted by applicants under section 303, and 
an evaluation of programs established under 
this part. 

SEC. 307. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act: 

(1) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
“local educational agency“ has the meaning 
given such term in section 1471(12) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)). 

(2) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Education. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House amendment to 
the Senate amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON H.R. 1804 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
House insist on its amendment to the 
Senate amendment to the bill, H.R. 
1804, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. DUNCAN 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer а 
motion. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DUNCAN moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two houses on 
the bill H.R. 1804 be instructed to agree with 
section numbered 405, of the Senate amend- 
ment, concerning school prayer. 

Mr. DUNCAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. DUNCAN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, this is a very simple mo- 
tion to instruct, offered by myself, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EMER- 
SON] and the ranking member of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], both 
very hardworking and diligent Mem- 
bers of the House. 
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Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield and if he 
would agree with me not to take up the 
time of the House over an argument 
that does not exist, I will be happy to 
accept the gentleman’s instructions if 
we do not have to go through an hour 
of useless debate. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the only 
problem I have is that several Members 
have asked for time to speak on this 
motion. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
in my State they call that ‘‘whipping a 
dead horse. If you do not want to take 
what I give you, I will fight you.” 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. EMERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not disagree with 
what the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. FORD] is proposing bu 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I will ask unanimous consent that ev- 
erybody have 5 days to put everything 
they want to in the RECORD about this. 

Mr. EMERSON. My point is going to 
be—and I think I have the floor—that 
inasmuch as permission was granted 
for the motion to instruct to not be 
read, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had commenced his remarks and 
then entered into a colloquy with the 
gentleman from Michigan, I have no 
objection to what the gentleman from 
Michigan is proposing, but I think we 
should perhaps backtrack and have the 
motion to instruct read so that indeed 
the House knows what it is acting 
upon. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the motion to in- 
struct be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Мг. DUNCAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DUNCAN moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill H.R. 1804 be instructed to agree with 
section numbered 405, of the Senate amend- 
ment, concerning school prayer, 
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Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
simply say this: 

I appreciate the very kind offer by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
FORD], certainly one of the kindest 
men in this Chamber, and I appreciate 
his offer. I will just simply say this: 

I also appreciate the very strong sup- 
port I have had from the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. EMERSON], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE], and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. STEARNS]. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
along with ту colleague from Tennessee to 
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offer a motion to instruct conferees on Goals 
2000 legislation. This motion instructs con- 
ferees to recede and concur to language re- 
cently passed by the Senate concerning 
school prayer. The amendment offered by 
Senator HELMS overwhelmingly passed the 
Senate by a vote of 75 to 22. | think it is im- 
portant to note that an almost identical amend- 
ment to this one was passed by the House of 
Representatives in 1989 by a vote of 269 to 
135—almost a 2-to-1 margin. 

First, let me spell out what this language 
does do and then make it clear what it doesn’t 
do. This language will prevent any school dis- 
trict which has a policy of prohibiting voluntary 
student-initiated prayer in the schools from re- 
ceiving any Federal funds authorized by this 
act or any other act. In other words, it simply 
forbids school districts from setting up official 
policies or procedures with the intent and pur- 
pose of prohibiting individuals from voluntarily 
saying prayers at school. 

This language does not mandate school 
prayer or require schools to write any particu- 
lar prayer. Under this language, a school is 
not required to do anything in favor of vol- 
untary prayer. It simply must refrain from insti- 
tuting policies prohibiting voluntary student 
prayer. 

The Founding Fathers intended religion to 
provide a moral anchor for our democracy. 
Wouldn't they be puzzled to return to modern- 
day America and find, among elite circles in 
academia and the media, a scorn for the pub- 
lic expression of religious values. | find it ironic 
that while taxpayers’ dollars are being used by 
bureaucrats to distribute condoms in our pub- 
lic schools across America, our children are 
prohibited from reading the Bible. This sends 
a powerful message to our children—and it is 
the wrong message. 

One of the many liberties our forefathers 
founded this great Nation upon was freedom 
of religion; a freedom to pray to the God we 
want, when we want, and where we want. Un- 
fortunately, this freedom has been eroded by 
the Supreme Court over the last few decades. 
| firmly believe that no one should be forced 
to pray, especially if a certain prayer is con- 
trary to an individual's beliefs. But, there can 
be no question that every American citizen 
has the right to pray voluntarily whenever and 
wherever he or she chooses, and that in- 
cludes children in public schools. This is pro- 
tected under the first amendment; "Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” It is that second part that | ask you 
to pay special attention to today. 

As President Reagan so eloquently stated in 
1982, "the first amendment of the Constitution 
was not written to protect the people of this 
country from religious values; it was written to 
protect religious values from government tyr- 
anny." | urge you to vote for the motion to in- 
Struct conferees. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma  [Mr. 
INHOFE]. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, | thank the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee for his foresight in 
seizing upon this opportunity to address the 
1963 Supreme Court decision that attempted 
to extract God from our public school system. 
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This 1963 travesty may have gone unnoticed 
by many of the American people, but it did not 
go unnoticed by God. 

We have a very famous young Oklahoman 
by the name of Charles David Barton. David 
has written a number of books on the behav- 
ioral history of Americans. He is a Ph.D, an in- 
tellectual type, and, although he is a stray 
Christian himself, his message is not so much 
for Christians and believers as it is for non- 
believers and agnostics. His books, one of 
which is “America: To Pray or Not To Pray,” 
are filled with charts and graphs. He traces 
the behavioral history of Americans in such 
areas as teenage pregnancy, drug addictions, 
violent crimes, divorce, suicide, and other per- 
versions. You do not have to accept his con- 
clusions by faith, but by logic. These perver- 
sions chart horizontal for 200 years until 1963 
when they shot up and off the charts. Can it 
be just a coincidence that 1963 was the year 
that the U.S. Supreme Court made their deci- 
sion on school prayer? 

We spend a lot of time around here attempt- 
ing to legislate youth morality. What Mr. Dun- 
can is attempting to do is go back to the 
source. For our children’s sake and for God's 
sake, support the Duncan amendment. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. STEARNS]. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the motion to in- 
struct conferees to accept the Senate 
provisions to H.R. 6 supporting con- 
stitutionally protected school prayer. 

This language passed the Senate by a 
margin of 77-25 and is similar to lan- 
guage that passed the House by a vote 
of 269-135 in 1989. It would apply only to 
voluntary prayer and would expressly 
prohibit any State or local education 
agency from requiring any person to 
participate in or influence the form or 
content of these prayers. 

Every day, both Houses of this Con- 
gress open with a prayer. No Member is 
compelled to participate against his or 
her will, but the opportunity to take a 
moment for spiritual reflection is val- 
ued by many of us. However, for those 
students in our public schools who seek 
to pray voluntarily at landmark events 
such as high school graduation or who 
want the opportunity to take a mo- 
ment for silent reflection at the begin- 
ning of their school day, this right is 
under constant attack. 

For too long, our constitutionally 
protected right of freedom of religion 
has been misinterpreted and distorted 
into a Government-mandated denial of 
the right to exercise religion. 

Even as a wide variety of interest 
groups seek to require positive por- 
trayals of their lifestyles as part of our 
public school curriculum, the right to 
acknowledge the common values that 
have shaped this Nation’s spiritual 
character is denied. 

Many Americans cannot understand 
how we have become a Nation where 
condoms are distributed at the school, 
but the Golden Rule cannot be posted 
on a classroom wall. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe this Nation 
headed down the wrong path when we 
began to deny the right of voluntary 
religious expression as part of our civic 
life, especially in the classroom. It is 
very fashionable these days to speak 
about the crisis of values in America, 
especially among our young people. 

I personally believe that the key mo- 
ment in the beginning of this crisis of 
values occurred when open acknowl- 
edgment of religion was removed from 
our schools. 

We simply cannot, on one hand, deny 
our children the right to acknowledge 
their spirituality at the civic institu- 
tion where they have the greatest daily 
contact—the schools—and expect them 
to absorb lessons on the virtuous way 
to live. 

We should never fool ourselves into 
thinking that we can provide our chil- 
dren with a value neutural" edu- 
cation. There simply is no such thing. 
Rather, what we have seen over the 
last 30 years is an interpretation of the 
law that is fundamentally hostile to 
any religious expression. 

The Duncan-Emerson-Solomon- 
Stearns amendment would restore 
some balance to this greatly unbal- 
anced situation. 

It is very limited in scope and only 
affects those types of religious speech 
that the Supreme Court has ruled are 
not coercive or represent any form of 
establishment of religion. 

This is the view of religion that our 
Founding Fathers had in mind. I would 
like to close today by quoting two of 
the greatest heroes of this Nation on 
the subject—Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

With regard to the beginning of a ses- 
sion of Congress with a prayer, Frank- 
lin stated, 

I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the af- 
fairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without his notice, is it probable 
that an empire can rise without his aid? 

And on the Jefferson Memorial, we 
can read the role of religion as Thomas 
Jefferson saw it, 

All men shall be free to profess and by ar- 
gument maintain, their opinions on matters 
of religion, I know of but one code of moral- 
ity for men whether acting singly or collec- 
tively. 

The Duncan-Emerson-Solomon- 
Stearns motion returns the proper bal- 
ance between our civic lives and our 
spiritual lives. It returns freedom to 
the children of America that they can 
acknowledge, in their own way and 
without coercion, the God in which 
they believe. I ask your support for 
this motion, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a very 
simple motion to instruct offered by myself, 
Mr. EMERSON from Missouri and the ranking 
member of the Rules Committee, Mr. SOLO- 
MON, both very hardworking and diligent Mem- 
bers of the House. 
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Mr. Speaker, this motion simply instructs the 
conferees on the Goals 2000 bill, H.R. 1804, 
to agree to the Senate language concerning 
prayer in school, which, just a few weeks ago, 
the other body overwhelmingly passed by a 
vote of 75-22, including a substantial majority 
of both parties. In addition, the House passed 
very similar language in 1989 by a huge mar- 
gin, 269-135, almost 2 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, every day when both bodies of 
this Congress begin a session, we have a 
prayer. Although our students cannot pray, we 
do in the Congress. And these prayers are led 
by priests, rabbis, and ministers from many 
different religions. But our students cannot 
pray in schools or at graduation ceremonies. 

We tell our children that it is OK to pass out 
condoms at school, but we tell them that they 
cannot pray. And we wonder what is happen- 
ing to our children and why our Nation's moral 
values have declined. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read exactly the lan- 
guage this motion to instruct would have us 
agree to. 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this act, or any 
other act, shall be available to any State or 
local educational agency which has a policy 
of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in constitutionally protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. 

Neither the United States nor any State 
nor any local educational agency shall re- 
quire any person to participate in prayer or 
influence the form or content of any con- 
stitutionally protected prayer in such public 
schools. 

This language is intended to deny Federal 
funds to schoo! districts which have an active 
prohibition—written, verbal, or simply an “un- 
derstanding"—or which “effectively prevent" 
constitutional student-initiated prayer in public 
schools. 

Our Founding Fathers came to this country 
to get freedom of religion, not freedom from 
religion. 

his language simply codifies language 
which would prohibit schools from receiving 
Federal funds if they prevent students from 
engaging in student-led, student-initiated pray- 
ег. 

This is а well-meaning and innocuous 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
motion to instruct. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia). The question is on 
the motion to instruct offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. DUN- 
CAN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


Evi- 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 367, nays 55, 


not voting 11, as follows: 


Allard 
Andrews (NJ) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus (FL) 
Bachus (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barca 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett (NE) 
Barrett (WI) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bliley 

Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 


Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Costello 
Cox 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 
Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Edwards (TX) 
Ehlers 


{Roll Хо. 301 
YEAS—367 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Fingerhut 
Fiss 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 


Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 


Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hancock 


Herger 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 


Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennelly 
Kildee 

Kim 

King 
Kingston 
Klein 

Klink 
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Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Levy 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 


Lowey 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 


Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Minge 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
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Pombo Schenk Tauzin 
Pomeroy Schiff Taylor (MS) 
Porter Schroeder Taylor (NC) 
Portman Schumer Tejeda 
Poshard Sensenbrenner Thomas (CA) 
Price (NC) Sharp Thomas (WY) 
Pryce (OH) Shaw Thompson 
Quillen Shays Thornton 
Quinn Shepherd Thurman 
Rahall Shuster Torkildsen 
Ramstad Sisisky Torres 
Ravenel Skaggs Torricelli 
Reed Skeen Traficant 
Regula Skelton Tucker 
Reynolds Slattery Upton 
Richardson Slaughter Valentine 
Ridge Smith (ТА) Visclosky 
Roberts Smith (MI) Volkmer 
Roemer Smith (NJ) Vucanovich 
Rogers Smith (TX) Walker 
Rohrabacher Snowe Walsh 
Ros-Lehtinen Solomon Weldon 
Rose Spence Wheat 
Roth Spratt Whitten 
Roukema Stark Williams 
Rowland Stearns Wise 
Royce Stenholm Wolf 
Rush Strickland Woolsey 
Sanders Studds Wyden 
Sangmeister Stump Wynn 
Santorum Stupak Young (AK) 
Sarpalius Sundquist Young (FL) 
Sawyer Swett Zeliff 
Saxton Talent Zimmer 
Schaefer Tanner 
NAYS—55 
Abercrombie Ford (MI) Rostenkowski 
Ackerman Frank (MA) Roybal-Allard 
Andrews (ME) Gejdenson Sabo 
Becerra Gonzalez Scott 
Beilenson Hamburg Serrano 
Berman Johnston Stokes 
Cardin Kleczka Swift 
Clay Kopetski Synar 
Collins (IL) Lantos Towns 
Collins (MI) McDermott Unsoeld 
Conyers Mfume Velazquez 
Coppersmith Miller (CA) Vento 
Coyne Mineta Washington 
Dellums Mink Waters 
Dingell Nadler Watt 
Durbin Olver Waxman 
Edwards (CA) Owens Yates 
Eshoo Payne (NJ) 
Filner Pelosi 
NOT VOTING—11 
Andrews (TX) Goodling Range} 
Brewster Hastings Smith (OR) 
de la Garza Hilliard Wilson 
Flake Kennedy 
П 1642 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Мг. ANDREWS 
of Maine, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, and Mr. 
SERRANO changed their vote from 
“уеа” to "nay." 

Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas and Mrs. MALONEY changed 
their vote from “пау” to “уеа.” 

So the motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON). Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees for 
consideration of all provisions of H.R. 
1804 and the Senate amendment there- 
to, except for title II of H.R. 1804 and 
sections 901-14 of the Senate amend- 
ment: Messrs. FORD of Michigan, KIL- 
DEE, MILLER of California, SAWYER, and 
OWENS, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. REED, Mr. 
ROEMER, Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, Messrs. 
ENGEL, BECERRA, and GENE GREEN of 
Texas, Ms. WOOLSEY, Ms. ENGLISH of 
Arizona, Messrs. STRICKLAND, PAYNE of 
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New. Jersey, ROMERO“BARCELO, GOOD- 
LING,, GUNDERSON,. MCKEON, and PETRI, 
Ms. MOLINARI, Mr...CUNNINGHAM,,Mr. 
MILLER of Florida, Mrs. ROUKEMA; and 
Mr: BOEHNER. : 59 

For. consideration of title II of H.R. 
1804 and sections 901-14 of the Senate 
amendment, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. FORD. of 
Michigan, OWENS, PAYNE of New Jer- 
sey,  ScOTT, SAWYER, GOODING, 
BALLENGER, BARRETT Of Nebraska, and 
FAWELL. 

There was no objection. 


—— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | regret that 
| was not present on Wednesday, February 
23, 1994, to vote on roll call vote Nos. 28, 29, 
and 30. | was attending the funeral of a.close 
friend. Had | been present would have voted 
the following: 

No. 28, On approving the Journal—No. 

No. 29, House Resolution 343, Condemning 
Nation of Islam Leader Kahlid Abdul Muham- 
mad—Yes. 

No. 30, H.R. 1804, Motion to instruct con- 
ferees to agree to the Helms Amendment— 
Yes. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourn today, it adjourn to 
meet at 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER PLANS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES REGARDING H.R. 
6, IMPROVING AMERICA'S 
SCHOOLS ACT OF 1994 


(Mr. MOAKLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to inform members about 
the Rules Committee's further plans 
regarding H.R. 6, the "Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1994." On 
February 17, a Dear Colleague letter 
was circulated by the Rules Committee 
and on Tuesday, February 22, à floor 
statement was made by Mr. GORDON in- 
forming Members that amendments to 
H.R. 6 should be printed in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD prior to consider- 
ation. At that time it was rec- 
ommended that amendments be printed 
in the RECORD on Tuesday, February 
22, or Wednesday, February 23. 

I would like to inform Members that 
the Rules Committee met today at 2 
p.m. and has recommended an open 
rule that will require that any amend- 
ments to H.R. 6 be printed in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD no later than 
Thursday, February 24. This will give 
Members an extra day to prepare their 
amendments. 
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Members should be! aware, howeber. 
that the floor schedule indicates that 
consideration of this bill will begin’ to- 
morrow and will be considered by title. 
Therefore, if Member’s have amend- 
ments to the first“sevéral titles of the 
bil, they need to get those amend- 
ments printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD today to ensure consideration 
tomorrow: 

Amendments should be drafted to 
H.R. 6 as reported from the Committee 
on Education and Labor. This bill is 
available in the document room. The 
rule provides that the bill be read by 
title except for title I. Title I, which is 
the actual reauthorization of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
will be read by the individual titles 
within that act. Amendments should be 
titled Submitted for printing under 
clause 6 of rule ХХІП” and submitted 
at the Speaker’s table. Amendments do 
not need to be submitted to the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
just want to say to the gentleman that 
he has been speaking about H.R. 6, and 
that is à bill that so many people have 
been calling and writing in concerning 
for the last several days. It deals with 
home schooling and with the private 
and parochial schools. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SOLOMON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, just so that the Members 
wil know, the Members who are con- 
cerned about this, we will be debating 
the amendment tomorrow, the во- 
called Armey amendment, which will 
relieve many of the concerns that 
many home schoolers and private 
schoolers have had. That debate will 
take place on this floor tomorrow, and 
I commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for helping to 
bring this to the floor under an open 
rule, which would allow this House to 
work its will. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] for his cooperation in the 
Committee on Rules in putting this 
matter together. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 6, ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1993 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-426) on the resolution (Н. 
Res. 366) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 6) to extend for 6 years 
the authorizations of appropriations 
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“for the programs under the Elementary 


and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
and for certain other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


FIRE SAFE.CIGARETTE ACT OF 
1994 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Мг. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, 
today, I introduced the Fire Safe Ciga- 
rette Act of 1994, which would signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of fires 
caused by carelessly discarded eiga- 
rettes. This legislation would give the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
regulatory authority to develop a 
standard for a firesafe cigarette. Ciga- 
rette manufacturers would then have 1 
year to comply with the standard. 

I became involved with this issue 
back in 1979 when a family of seven 
perished in a cigarette related fire in 
my congressional district. Five young 
children—all under the age of 10—were 
needlessly killed. This fire could have 
been prevented if a firesafe cigarette 
was available. 

I first started working on this issue 
15 years ago. Since that time more 
than 20,000 people have been killed by 
cigarette related fires—many of them 
innocent children. The fact that ciga- 
rettes have escaped fire safety regula- 
tions for the past 15 years is particu- 
larly disturbing to me. The Consumer 
Product Safety Commission banned 
lawn darts after 3 children were killed, 
but they have been remiss in promul- 
gating regulations for cigarettes even 
though more than 100 children die each 
year from cigarette related fires. This 
is unacceptable. 

There is no legitimate reason for fur- 
ther delays. Quite simply, firesafe ciga- 
rettes are already in the marketplace. 
Past studies proved that it is tech- 
nically and economically feasible to 
develop a firesafe cigarette and the cig- 
arette manufacturers have proven that 
it is commercially feasible. No more 
children should have to suffer such а 
horrid death as those young children in 
my congressional district did back in 
1979. 

Many people I have talked to over 
the years do not realize that cigarette- 
related fires are the leading cause of 
fire deaths. In fact, if you asked some- 
one walking down the street that ques- 
tion, they probably would say electric 
space heaters cause more fires. But in 
1990 alone, there were 44,000 cigarette- 
related fires that resulted in 1,200 
deaths and 3,360 injuries. How many 
more innocent children have to be 
killed, maimed, or permanently dis- 
figured before responsible action is 
taken? 

These fires take a considerable toll 
on society. A recent study concluded 
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that the direct cost of cigarette-ignited 
tire deaths, injuries, and property dam- 
age was $4 billion a year. A mandatory 
firesafe cigarette standard would Sig- 
nificantly, reduce these costs to soci- 
ety. In terms of health care costs alone 
the savings would be enormous. Treat- 
ment for burn injuries is the most ex- 
pensive type of medical care today. 
And these fires disproportionately im- 
pact low-income families—those who 
have no means of paying the hospital 
bill. This legislation would signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of fires and 
thus reduce health care costs—particu- 
larly Medicare and Medicaid. 

In conclusion, cigarette-related fires 
have been a drain on our Nation's re- 
sources. We can no longer afford to ig- 
nore this insidious problem. The stud- 
ies and the technical work needed to 
set a performance standard have been 
completed. There are five firesafe ciga- 
rettes already in the marketplace. Con- 
gress now needs to act responsibly and 
pass the Fire Safe Cigarette Act of 
1994. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RISE IN 
INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
Метал from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Madam Speaker, 
the Federal Reserve's ability to befud- 
dle observers and manipulate the press 
is clear. Yesterday, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan’s monetary 
policy statement provided no meaning- 
ful clue of our Nation's policy and per- 
petuated the Fed Chairman's reputa- 
tion as the master of ambiguity." The 
Fed's message is always Trust us to 
do the right thing and don't ask why." 

As usual, Chairman Greenspan pro- 
vided no rationale for raising interest 
rates for an inflation no one can see. 
He asks us to rely on concepts that 
have shown little or no relationship to 
inflation, such as the low level of the 
real Federal funds rate. This is simply 
more Fed-speak, that says little and 
forces everyone to guess what the Fed 
is really doing and why. 

Even though the Fed's record of mon- 
etary policy is a long series of mis- 
takes and miscalculations, the Fed en- 
joys the status ordinarily reserved for 
demigods. Critics are few and far be- 
tween. 

More often than not, the Federal Re- 
serve receives positive press for bad 
policy—and there may be a reason for 
this. The Fed carefully nurtures its 
public image by cultivating friends in 
the media and bludgeoning critics. I 
have found evidence of this in former 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns’ papers in the Gerald Ford Presi- 
dential Library in Ann Arbor, MI. 

The paper from which I will quote re- 
veals a plan to use the office of one of 
the most powerful positions in our 
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Government, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man, to retaliate’ against a reporter 
who was critical of the Federal Reserve 


by appealing to the publisher of the 


Washington, DC, newspaper where he 
was employed. 

Nicholas von Hoffman, who had ap- 
peared regularly as a commentator on 
CBS and today is a writer for the New 


‘York Observer, was a columnist for the 


Washington Post in 1974. He had the te- 
merity to write a number of columns 
that were critical of the Federal Re- 
serve. 

The criticism undoubtedly provoked 
a note from Joseph Coyne—a Federal 
Reserve official who still handles press 
relations for the Federal Reserve—to 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns on December 6, 1974. I quote 
from the note: 

Concerning our conversation yesterday 
about Nicholas von Hoffman, Bart Rowan 
[Washington Post columnist] thinks it would 
be an excellent idea for you to discuss the 
matter with Katherine Graham [the owner of 
the Washington Post]. He said he has dis- 
cussed von Hoffman on several occasions 
with Ben Bradlee, the Post's executive edi- 
tor. He is certain that Mrs. Graham would 
approach Bradlee on the question if you dis- 
cussed it with her. 

There are, of course, certain dangers in 
this approach. Bart, of course favors it 
strongly because you would be supporting 
his view against von Hoffman. Additionally, 
Ben Bradlee’s reaction to an approach of this 
nature might be: "Washington officialdom is 
squirming: keep up the good work, von Hoff- 
man.” 

This kind of manipulation of the 
press certainly is not an isolated inci- 
dent. The Fed, to this day, feeds valu- 
able morsels to its friends and freezes 
out its critics to ensure positive cov- 
erage. 

At the October 19, 1993, hearing be- 
fore the Banking Committee, substan- 
tial evidence was presented that the 
Federal Open Market Committee that 
manages the Nation's money supply, 
frequently leaked its so-called super- 
secret policy changes. 

The Federal Reserve officials at the 
hearings all said they knew nothing 
about leaks even though the Banking 
Committee found that the president of 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
had cancelled publication of an article 
after receiving my invitation to tes- 
tify, because the article contained ex- 
tensive information about leaks from 
FOMC meetings. 

At this Banking Committee hearing, 
Cleveland Federal Reserve President 
Jerry Jordan testified in rather stri- 
dent tones, We аге the central bank. 
Central Banks don't leak." But at the 
same hearing, Chairman Alan Green- 
span was not singing from the same 
Sheet of music when he said the prob- 
lem of leaks is behind из.” 

Chairman Greenspan and colleagues 
of the pristine monetary temple, please 
explain the article in the Saturday, 
February 12, 1994, Washington Post by 
John Berry that describes your last 
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FOMC meeting which he said he ob- 
tained from “Кей and administration 
sources." One the first day of the 
FOMC meetings, Thursday, February 3, 
1994, according to that story, the mem- 
bers of the FOMC "adjourned that 
evening without formally taking up 
the question of rates but with а con- 
sensus forming." 

Did Mr. Berry receive some psychic 
waves from the Fed building at 20th 
and Constitution or did one of the 
monks who knew nothing about leaks 
again break the code of silence? 

I ask my colleagues to support my 
bill, the Federal Reserve System Ac- 
countability Act of 1993 (H.R. 28) which 
would require prompt release of mone- 
tary policy changes, timely release of a 
detailed record of FOMC meetings, and 
allow the General Accounting Office 
[GAO] to examine substantial parts of 
Federal Reserve operations which are 
now restricted from inspection. This is 
not legislation aimed at political inter- 
ference of short-run monetary policy; 
it is legislation that provides for indi- 
vidual accountability for powerful Gov- 
ernment officials whose decisions af- 
fect the economic well-being of all 
Americans. 

{From the New York Observer, Feb. 28, 1994] 
GREENSPAN GLASNOST: FED SPRINGS A LEAK— 
GONZALEZ UNEARTHS TRANSCRIPTS; DON- 
ALDSON QUAFFS ROOFTOP BEERS 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 

If Indiana Jones had been clued in, he 
wouldn't have traveled halfway around the 
world to the Temple of Doom to test his 
skills at wresting treasure from formidable 
places. In Washington, there is a castle keep 
they call the Temple of Money, from which 
no word nor whisper ever escapes. It is the 
Federal Reserve Board, dwelling opaquely 
behind the bronze doors of an inhospitable, 
Art Deco, marble sanctuary built near the 
Lincoln Memorial in 1937—an organization 
famous inside the Beltway as the one 
leakfree institution in the national capital. 
Now, for the first time, there is hope that 
the musty files and fabled secrets of the Fed 
will see the light of day. 

While fact, blabber, gossip and rumor pour 
forth from the C.I.A. and the National Secu- 
rity Agency, only silence has ever emanated 
from the Fed, the complex Government en- 
tity charged with controlling inflation and 
carrying out other important if MEGO-caus- 
ing activities (MEGO being, as you may al- 
ready know, an acronym for the expression 
“mine eyes glaze over," as yours surely will 
should they fall on the contents of the ware- 
houses full of statistical information con- 
tained іп the Fed's files). The Fed, because it 
decides how much money will be in circula- 
tion, what interest rates shall be and wheth- 
er the mightiest financial institutions stand 
or fall, also has a decisive influence on 
whether we have boom times or bad times, or 
which ones of us can buy a home and which 
ones of us cannot. It was the Fed's refusal, 
until only a few months ago, to act on dis- 
crimination in mortgage lending that pre- 
vented countless thousands of blacks and 
other minorities from becoming home own- 
ers. 

A recent attempt by Paul Starobin of the 
National Journal to use the Freedom of In- 
formation Act to obtain the minutes of a 
meeting of the Fed's central decision-mak- 
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ing organ, the Open Market Committee, 
earned him a stack of the blacked-out, 
censored pages familiar to frustrated inves- 
tigative reporters. But whoever redacted the 
minutes failed to ink out one line from the 
committee's proceedings, which quoted Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan ad- 
juring his colleagues on Dec. 22, 1992: Let's 
be very careful about sneezing in this room!" 

In an institution where even the allergies 
are classified, it’s small wonder that the 
world outside the Fed has had no knowledge 
of the Open Market Committee's decisions, 
aside from whatever can be gleamed from 
the brief and delphically incomprehensible 
statements issued monthly by the priests of 
the temple. 

The battle to find out what’s going on be- 
hind the temple doors and why—mostly 
waged by a succession of frustrated House 
Banking Committee chairmen—has been 
going on for decades. Even powerful legisla- 
tors have been at a disadvantage, though, be- 
cause the Fed doesn’t have to go to Congress 
for appropriates. It lives off the profits of the 
hundreds of billions of dollars in Government 
securities it trades every year, setting its 
own budgets and living, rather like the late, 
not completely great Nicolae Ceasusescu of 
Romania, a happy, unaudited and unsuper- 
vised existence. At $161,000 a year, members 
of the senior professional staff at the Fed 
make $13,000 a year more than anyone in 
President Clinton’s cabinet. 


GONZALEZ GETS KNIFE INTO CLAM 


Only now does it appear that the tip of the 
knife has been successfully inserted into the 
clam. Representative Henry B. Gonzalez of 
Texas, the Banking Committee’s current 
chairman, has scored a lucky hit comparable 
to the discovery of the Nixon tapes during 
Watergate. He has brought to light the exist- 
ence of verbatim transcripts of the Open 
Market Committee’s meetings dating back 
to 1976. Only some of the contents of those 
transcripts have yet seen the light of day, 
but enough is now in the open to offer a pic- 
ture of how the people in what may be our 
most important government organization 
hang on to power by controlling information. 

Here we have the late Arthur Burns, then 
chairman of the Fed, reacting in 1976 to a 
Freedom of Information suit demanding the 
minutes of the Open Market Committee: 
*I can see that the document [the min- 
utes] is not going to stay with the plaintiff. 
It'll be on Capitol Hill before long and I can 
[imagine] the derogatory statements that 
might be made * * * They [the House Bank- 
ing Committee] sit around, and they talk 
and what they know and the number of facts 
they consider is very scanty. It's a talking 
committee and that would cause some mis- 
chief * * * I see also the very real possibility 
that after all is done, there'l be individual 
statements that will be picked up by mem- 
bers of Congress or the press or both, that 
will cause us additional work and, what is 
worse than that, embarrassment.” 


"WE'D LOOK VERY BAD’ 


A year later, Burns, a massively fawned- 
over and deferred-to public figure through- 
out his career, was warning his colleagues 
about the consequences if the public got 
wind of how much money the Fed spends on 
itself: ''You see, this question about Federal 
Reserve budgets disturbs me * * * All right 
now, you have an open meeting [about the 
Fed budget] and there may be some news- 
paper fellows there and * * * Common Cause 
and * * * Ralph Nader's crowd and whatnot. 
Here, let us say we take up a budget coming 
to $600 million plus, and we do that within an 
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hour, and, well, we'd look very bad. There- 
fore * * * I would consider it my duty to just 
stretch it out over а day. Well, that's ter- 
rible * * * Now there must be an answer to 
that. Well, we have enough ingenuity in this 
room, I think, to find the answer * * *" 

The answer was a practiced use of force 
and favors to control criticism not unlike 
the strategy used by J. Edgar Hoover during 
his long reign at the F.B.I. For instance, the 
Banking Committee staff unearthed a 1974 
memo to Burns from Joe Coyne, now the 
Fed's head flack, offering suggestions about 
how to deal with me when I was writing un- 
flattering articles about the temple for The 
Washington Post. 

"Concerning our conversation yesterday 
about Nicholas von Hoffman, Bart Rowen [a 
Post financial writer] thinks it would be an 
excellent idea for you to discuss the matter 
with Katherine Graham." The memo goes on 
to ponder the dangers of also approaching 
Ben Bradlee, the now-retired legendary Post 
editor. Was there any chance of getting him 
to silence this critic? Or would Bradlee's re- 
action to an approach of this nature * * * be 
[that] Washington officialdom is squirming, 
keep up the good work." 

Another memo from Mr. Coyne in the same 
period, dated Dec. 22, 1976, indicates that, 
like Hoover's, the Fed press policy has been 
to cultivate certain favorites with flattery 
and scoops. This teacher's pet system appar- 
ently continues in place. John Berry of the 
Washington Post is one of those smiled upon 
by Mr. Greenspan, who also makes hos- 
pitable gestures such as inviting ABC's Sam 
Donaldson and PBS's Judy Woodruff to drink 
beer and watch the Fourth of July fireworks 
on the roof of the Fed's well-situated build- 
ing on the Capitol mall. 

There are other goodies to be had for good 
will. In the 30 months ending last June, the 
Fed stuffed almost $3 million in consultant 
fees into the pockets of 290 academic econo- 
mists. For other members of Club Fed.“ as 
Mr. Starobin refers to the place, there are 
winter golfing sprees in Florida paid for 
under the heading of "conferences." Under 
the circumstances, it is amazing that any 
criticism of the Fed ever appears—although, 
under Mr. Greenspan, its record is by no 
means all negative. 

In an era when bean counters and patho- 
logical algorithmics get to the top, it is fit- 
ting that Mr. Greenspan, who comes across 
as a remote numeroholic, should gain great 
power. He is a speaker of such unalleviated 
dullness that even short exposure to the an- 
esthetic vapors exhaled with his words 
causes instant narcosis. But history talks to 
whoever answers the phone, and on Oct. 19, 
1987, it rang іп Mr. Greenspan's Dallas, Tex., 
hotel room. The stock market had crashed 
500 points and seemed poised to crash 500 
more, burying half the major banking and 
brokering institutions of the nation in a tril- 
lion dollars’ worth of bankruptcies and 
losses. Mr. Greenspan became the man of the 
moment, staying on the phone through the 
night, arranging for mountains of money to 
save Wall Street and the securities industry. 

The next morning, the nation's financial 
institutions opened for business with cash in 
the drawer, ready to meet all demands and 
obligations. Annuities, pension funds, insur- 
ance policies remained solvent, paying out 
to the millions who depend upon them. The 
same wearying qualities that make Mr. 
Greenspan less than a barrel of chuckles 
stood him in good stead when the crisis 
came. 

Since that time, it’s been suspected that, 
thanks to a certain unannounced policy deci- 
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sion, Wall Street can't crash past a certain 
point because the Fed will sustain the mar- 
ket. The Fed's critics think that such mo- 
mentous policies, good or bad, should not be 
decided in secret. The problem is not that 
Mr. Greenspan himself is afflicted with ago- 
raphobia, this is а man who's performed in 
public since he was a kid, a man long since 
accustomed to the searching eyes of strang- 
ers. 


DID GREENSPAN INHALE? 


Before he threw himself into the 
turgidities of economics at New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia, he studied at Juilliard 
and became, by most accounts, an excellent 
saxophone player. As a musician, he swung 
both ways, classical and jazz, and was good 
enough to play bebop professionally with 
Henry Jerome's band in the 40's at the long- 
since-closed Childs’ restaurant. 

Many years afterward, Jerome recalled 
those days for jazz historian Bill Crow that 
Dorothy Kilgallen's column had once run а 
blind item about his ensemble, asking, 
"What name bandleader had his whole bank 
smoking marijuana in phone booths?" If that 
other political saxophonist, Bill Clinton, had 
been playing with Jerome, he probably would 
have been holding his breath so he wouldn't 
have to inhale, but Mr. Greenspan never got 
that close. While his fellow bank members 
were getting high during the breaks, he was 
downstairs doing the payroll. 

Appointed to the Fed chairmanship by 
Ronald Reagan in 1987 after a career of faith- 
ful Republican Party hackery dating back to 
the 1960's, this transparent personality has 
been around for decades. Alan Greenspan 
has probably been à key player in more Re- 
publican Presidential campaigns and Repub- 
lican Party platforms and Republican ad- 
ministrations than any other economist in 
the country," according to Mr. Reagan's do- 
mestic policy adviser, Martin Anderson. 

But the Fed chief has always had his wild 
side. Years ago, Mr. Greenspan took up 
goldbuggery under the influence of Ayn 
Rand, the wild-eyed anti-Communist Russian 
émigrée, who wrote The Fountainhead and 
Atlas Shrugged and founded a political cult 
best described as a mélange of Nietzsche and 
Adam Smith. When she died in 1982, Mr. 
Greenspan came to the funeral, where he 
found his guru resting in her coffin under a 
large dollar sign. 

His gold-loving, inflation-fighting dedica- 
tion to the sound dollar endures, as his re- 
cent ratcheting up of interest rates shows, 
but Mr. Greenspan at least has opened the 
temple door a crack. In the last few weeks, 
he has said more about Open Market Com- 
mittee goings-on than any chairman in 
memory, but there are still plenty of mysti- 
cal secrets within the Fed for Indiana Jones 
to make off with—if he can only figure out 
how to get his hands on the booty. 


П 1700 


INTRODUCING ТНЕ 1995 SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS WORLD SUMMER 
GAMES COMMEMORATIVE COIN 
ACT 


Tne SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut (Ms. 
DELAURO) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, while 
many Americans watch with pride as 
our talented athletes compete in the 
World Olympic Games in Lillehammer, 
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there are a great number of athletes 
here and around the world that are 
still in training. For all athletes, the 
rigors of training are universal: hard 
work, long hours, and true dedication. 
So are the payoffs: self-confidence, 
pride in achievement, and friendships 
that last a lifetime. Around the world 
and across our Nation each year, ath- 
letes with mental retardation train for 
Special Olympic competitions. Each 
holds the ultimate hope of qualifying 
for the World Games. 

In July 1995, New Haven, West Haven, 
and Hamden, CT will host the 1995 Spe- 
cial Olympics World Summer Games. 
We are honored and excited to have 
6,500 athletes travel to Connecticut 
from over 120 countries to participate 
in the ninth Special Olympics World 
Summer Games. It is for these athletes 
that I rise today to introduce the 1995 
Special World Summer Games Com- 
memorative Coin Act. 

The bill authorizes the issuance of 
800,000 limited-edition one dollar silver 
coins, which will be emblematic of the 
1995 Special Olympic World Games. 
Funds raised through the sale of the 
coins will be used to provide a world- 
class sporting event for athletes with 
mental retardation; to demonstrate to 
a global audience the extraordinary 
talents, dedication and courage of per- 
sons with mental retardation; and to 
underwrite part of the cost of staging 
the 1995 Special Olympics World 
Games. 

Thousands of athletes from every 
State in the Union, and from almost 
every nation in the world, will come to 
Connecticut to demonstrate that they 
have the desire, courage, and the skills 
to compete in world class competition. 
The half-million spectators who come 
to watch will enjoy one of the most ex- 
citing and inspiring experiences of a 
lifetime. They will see outstanding 
athletic competition in the true Olym- 
pic spirit. 

The 1995 Special Olympics World 
Games—the largest sporting event in 
the world in that year—will be held in 
first-class athletic avenues in the 
Greater New Haven area. Five promi- 
nent academic institutions—Albertus 
Magnus College, the University of New 
Haven, Quinnipiac College, Southern 
Connecticut State University, and Yale 
University—will host the event. 

There will be extraordinary events 
displaying the splendor of world class 
sports with the raw power of coura- 
geous competitors overcoming stigma 
to achieve their personal best. Tens of 
millions of people will view the world- 
wide television coverage of this event. 
The Opening Ceremonies alone will 
have an audience of 90,000 persons. We 
are estimating that several Heads of 
State and First Ladies, as well as 20-30 
Ambassadors will be present as Presi- 
dent Clinton officially opens the 
Games. 

Mr. Speaker, just last week we were 
notified that the President himself has 
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agreed to serve as the honorary chair- 
man of the 1995 Special Olympics World 
Games. This is a rare honor for any or- 
ganization and unprecedented in the 25- 
year history of the Special Olympics. 
Moreover, the President has included 
the 1995 Special Olympics World Games 
as a member of a Task Force, chaired 
by Vice President GORE, to oversee 
Federal assistance to the 1994 World 
Cup activities in the United States and 
to the 1996 Olympic Games in Atlanta. 
In so doing, the President has recog- 
nized that the athletic accomplish- 
ments of Special Olympics athletes are 
as hard won and as courageous as those 
of non-disabled athletes. I am person- 
ally very grateful to President Clinton 
for his support, his vision, and his com- 
mitment to persons with mental retar- 
dation worldwide. 

Mr. Speaker, an event of this mag- 
nitude requires substantial organiza- 
tion and planning. Like World Cup 
USA 1994 and the Atlanta Committee 
for the Olympics Games, the 1995 Spe- 
cial Olympics World Games Organizing 
Committee is looking to the collective 
wisdom and experience of the Federal 
Government as an invaluable resource. 
One such resource is the issuance of a 
commemorative coin honoring the 
Games. The cost-neutral bill which I 
am introducing today will raise up to 
$8 million to help underwrite the cost 
of staging the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Games. 

I remind my colleagues that Special 
Olympics is a charity—a 501(c)(3) orga- 
nization. There are no agents, no en- 
dorsements, no multi-million dollar 
contracts waiting at the end of the fin- 
ish line for these athletes. Instead, 
there are thousands of athletes who 
train week after week for years to ex- 
perience the sheer joy of competing 
and for the love of the sport. They de- 
serve the opportunity to compete in 
New Haven. The funds raised by the is- 
suance of this coin will help make their 
dreams a reality. 

Please join me and over 60 other 
original cosponsors in supporting the 
1995 Special Olympics World Games 
Commemorative Coin Act and honor 
Special Olympics athletes worldwide. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE JERROLD NADLER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the Honor- 
able JERROLD NADLER, Member of Con- 
gress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 15, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS б. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that I have been served with a 
subpoena issued by the Civil Court of the 
City of New York. 
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After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is consistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
JERROLD NADLER, 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF COMMITTEE ON HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, DC, February 16, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR, SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L of the Rules of 
the House that the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration has been served with a sub- 
poena issued by the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is not incon- 
sistent with the privileges and precedents of 
the House. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLIE ROSE, 
Chairman, 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE Е. JAMES SENSEN- 
BRENNER, JR., MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable F. JAMES 
SENSENBRENNER, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 10, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that I have been served with a 
subpoena issued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Wis- 
consin. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is consistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House, 

Sincerely, 
F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON). Pursuant to the Speaker’s 
announced policy of February 11, 1994, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STOKES] 
is recognized for 1 hour as the majority 
leader’s designee. 
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BLACK HISTORY MONTH 


Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
want to express my appreciation to my 
colleagues who are joining me in the 
Chamber this evening for our special 
order in observance of Black History 
Month. We take special pride in this 
opportunity to highlight and pay trib- 
ute to the notable accomplishments of 
African-Americans who have contrib- 
uted so much to this great Nation. I 
am pleased to also recognize the efforts 
of our colleague, KWEISI MFUME, the 
distinguished chairman of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, who joins me in 
sponsoring this special order. 

Madam Speaker, as we gather to 
commemorate Black History Month, 
we recognize the contributions of Afri- 
can-Americans to every facet of Amer- 
ican history. Indeed, African-Ameri- 
cans have a rich and magnificent his- 
tory; a history which is inextricably 
woven into the economic, social, and 
political fabric of the Nation. 

In 1926, the late Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson understood that black Ameri- 
cans were not receiving recognition in 
history for their contributions. There- 
fore, he proposed setting aside 1 week 
during the month of February to com- 
memorate the achievements of black 
Americans. In 1976 the observance was 
changed to Black History Month. 

The Association for the Study of 
Afro-American Life and History, which 
Dr. Woodson founded, has selected the 
theme, ‘‘Empowering Afro-Americans 
Organizations: Present and Future," 
for the 1994 observance of Black His- 
tory Month. 

Madam Speaker, in his published 
work entitled, Black Politics: A Theo- 
retical and Structural Analysis," the 
author, Hanes Walton, Jr., notes the 
influence of black organizations or 
black pressure groups. He says, 

The principal tactic of black pressure 
groups, and one that serves to distinguish 
them from most other groups, is their appeal 
to the conscience of the people against the 
denial of justice in the broadest sense. The 
chief concern of black groups has been the 
attainment of rights that can only be had ei- 
ther through force, concern, or morality. 

As we celebrate Black History 
Month, let us pause to pay tribute to 
Afro-American organizations whose 
founding and, more importantly, whose 
perseverance, has proven instrumental 
in the struggle for civil rights and eco- 
nomic justice here in America, and 
around the globe. 

Madam Speaker, perhaps the best- 
known organization associated with 
black America and the struggle for 
civil rights is the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
[NAACP]. The NAACP came into being 
on February 12, 1909—the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of President Abraham 
Lincoln. The organization was founded 
in New York City by liberal whites and 
intellectual blacks, largely in response 
to the increasing outrages against 
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blacks in the South during the early 
1900's. 

The NAACP set out to acquire for all 
black citizens the rights and privileges 
numerated in the Constitution. The or- 
ganization relied chiefly upon legal 
proceedings, legislative action, and 
educational means to bring about so- 
cial change. Leaders of the NAACP 
spoke out when poll taxes kept blacks 
from voting in the South. The organi- 
zation appealed to the supreme court 
to outlaw segregation in the schools. 
Members of the NAACP sat at seg- 
regated lunch counters and marched to 
end Jim Crow laws in the South. 
Throughout its history, the organiza- 
tion has remained steadfast in its com- 
mitment to the struggle for equality. 

Just recently, Dr. Benjamin Hooks 
retired as executive director of the 
NAACP. During Black History Month, 
we pause to recognize his leadership 
and historic contributions. I also take 
great pride in saluting the new presi- 
dent of this distinguished organization, 
Dr. Benjamin Chavis. I am proud to 
note that Dr. Chavis was an outspoken 
and celebrated leader in my congres- 
sional district of Cleveland prior to as- 
suming this post. 

Madam Speaker, similar to the 
NAACP, the National Urban League 
was also founded by blacks and whites 
in New York. The league was actually 
born as a coalition of three social agen- 
cies in New York City—the committee 
for improving the industrial conditions 
of Negroes in New York City; the 
League for the Protection of Colored 
Women; and the Committee on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes. In 1911, the 
organizations merged to become the 
National League of Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes, later abbreviated to 
the National Urban League. 

The National Urban League began as 
an organization to help black migrants 
to New York City find suitable employ- 
ment and make as smooth as possible a 
transition from rural southern to 
urban Northern life. a major goal of 
the league and its affiliates was to 
broaden economic opportunities for 
blacks by using the techniques of per- 
suasion and conciliation to open up 
doors that had been closed before. 

In the 1960’s with the election of 
Whitney Young as its new president, 
the League emerged as a force in the 
struggle for civil rights. We recognize 
the tireless efforts of the leaders of this 
distinguished organization including 
Whitney Young, Vernon L. Jordan, and 
the organization's current president, 
John Jacob. 

As we celebrate Black History 
Month, we recall that many of our 
Afro-American organizations came 
into being in the 1950’s just as the civil 
rights movement in America was about 
to explode. One such organization is 
the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference [SCLC] which was born out 
of the Montgomery bus boycott. It was 
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in January 1957 that representatives 
from 10 Southern States, consisting 
mainly of black ministers, gathered at 
Atlanta’s Ebenezer Baptist Church to 
establish an organization committed to 
the achievement of civil rights for 
black Americans. 

The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference chose as its president a 
gifted young black minister, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., who as president 
of the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation, was successful in desegregat- 
ing a bus system in a city that was 
known for its harsh racial tactics. 

Under the leadership of Dr. King, 
SCLC became one of the most influen- 
tial and effective civil rights groups. 
The organization espoused a doctrine 
of nonviolent protest and passive re- 
sistance in its assault on segregation 
and discrimination. 

Those who have followed Dr. King at 
the helm of this great organization, in- 
cluding Rev. Ralph Abernathy and the 
current president, Joseph Lowery, have 
continued to battle injustice and in- 
equality. 

Madam Speaker, the principles em- 
braced by the founders of the NAACP, 
the National Urban League, and the 
SCLC continue to provide the frame- 
work for combating political, social, 
and economic racism. During Black 
History Month, let us pay tribute to 
other Afro-American organizations 
who share these same goals. 

We recognize the efforts of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality [CORE]. We 
salute Rev. Jesse Jackson and ac- 
knowledge the numerous contributions 
of Operation Push and the National 
Rainbow Coalition. We also pay special 
tribute to Dorothy Height whose lead- 
ership over the years has been instru- 
mental to the National Council of 
Negro Women. 

Madam Speaker, I believe that each 
of us in this Chamber needs look only 
in our congressional districts to iden- 
tify Afro-American organizations who 
have had a a tremendous impact in the 
quest for empowerment. In my congres- 
sional district, I am proud to applaud 
the National Black Nurses Association, 
the Phillis Wheatley Association, the 
Black Professionals Association, and 
an organization of significant political 
clout which I founded, the Black Elect- 
ed Democrats of Cleveland, Ohio 
[BEDCO]. 

This evening I also take special pride 
in recognizing the enormous contribu- 
tions of the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus. This political empowering organi- 
zation of which I am proud to be a 
founding member, has been instrumen- 
tal in articulating the concerns of the 
African-American community. From 
the founding 13 to the present 40, we 
have grown not only in size, but also in 
significance, shaping the way America 
views the black community. 

This special order in celebration of 
Black History Month provides just a 
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glimpse of the historical contributions 
of African-American leaders and orga- 
nizations to our Nation. However, we 
must recognize the larger picture; that 
not only in February, but in every 
month and, indeed, every day, African- 
American men and women are contrib- 
uting to the building, shaping, and 
preservation of this great democracy. 
Our history is America’s history. 

Madam Speaker, I thank my col- 
leagues for joining me in this special 
observance of Black History Month. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Madam Speaker, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to address this House and in- 
deed the Nation on the question of 
Black History Month and certainly rec- 
ognition of so many role models and so 
much prominent history. 

This month has been called Black 
History Month, African-American His- 
tory Month, and even, Madam Speaker, 
more recently African Heritage Month. 
Indeed, that underscores the need to 
look back into the heritage of persons 
of African-American descent in this 
country and remind ourselves of the 
rich heritage and indeed the rich his- 
tory and the rich legacy which we have 
inherited. 

Of course, you will hear many 
speeches over the next few minutes, or 
hours, alluding to so many different 
role models that we have had, and the 
list goes on and on and on. 

I think that indeed points out the 
most important thing about black his- 
tory, that black history is ongoing, it 
cannot be relegated to just February, 
it must not be something that is just 
educable for just a month, but it must 
be something that we must continue to 
educate ourselves on for a lifetime. 

Indeed, not only must African-Ameri- 
cans learn and understand about Afri- 
can-American history but indeed this 
entire Nation must learn about Afri- 
can-American history. For if we are to 
better understand ourselves as Ameri- 
cans, where people do not continually 
say, Why do you all want to be called 
African-Americans? Why not just be 
called Americans?" 

Certainly this is а pluralistic society, 
and there are various aspects of Amer- 
ica and Americans. But I think because 
it is a pluralistic society, that prospect 
does not make it mutually exclusive 
with the recognition and specifically 
the commemoration of the unique con- 
tributions and unique history of Afri- 
can-Americans in this society. 

We are proud to be Americans here, 
but we also take some very specific 
pride in our unique history and the 
contributions of our ancestors. I do not 
think anyone who appreciates their 
own ethnicity or background would 
have any qualm or have any conflict 
with that. 

Going back to the African-American 
history, it is so interesting that there 
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is something new to learn every mo- 
ment on this. I was reminded during 
this month by various programs on tel- 
evision—and I would encourage Ameri- 
cans to look at those programs—of a 
bit of information that I was not aware 
of. I was aware that certainly Martin 
Luther King gained great distinction 
as a Nobel Prize Winner. Last year we 
had the first Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
in literary, an African-American 
woman. But the question arose of who 
was the first black American, or back 
in those days, Negro, to win the Nobel 
Peace Prize for Peace? I thought it was 
Martin Luther King, but I was re- 
minded it was Ralph Bunche. That cer- 
tainly points to the fact, Madam 
Speaker, that here some 40 years ago a 
gentleman who became the first Afri- 
can-American to reach the high posi- 
tion, in fact the top position, in the 
United Nations at the time, Undersec- 
retary General. Here was a time even 
before the civil rights movement, be- 
fore Martin Luther King, before 
Stokeley Carmichael, before Angela 
Davis, before it was even popular to 
call yourself black, and this gentleman 
was able to move up into the higher 
ranks of the United Nations. Indeed, 
when his superior was unable to fulfill 
his commitment in the Middle East, 
certainly Ralph Bunche took on the 
leadership of negotiating peace in the 
Middle East between the Arabs and the 
Jews. 
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My point, Madam Speaker, is that 
our history is replete with the evidence 
of men and women who were ahead of 
their time and who braved all the ad- 
versities that faced them, and it seems 
to me that the message in black his- 
tory needs to be that we need to be re- 
minding our young people, and our 
families, of just how much we did 
achieve in the past while facing all 
kinds of adversities. And here we are 
with young people with an opportunity 
to be educated, and to have access to 
education, to training in the jobs, even 
though we know unemployment is 
higher disproportionately in our com- 
munity, but there are those who are 
dropping out and are not taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities we have. Cer- 
tainly we, as a community, have to 
pull together, and we have to create 
more Ralph Bunches, and more Martin 
Luther King, Juniors, and more Mary 
Barrys and more Harriet Tubmans. 

Our history is today. We can make 
history new each and every day, 
Madam Speaker, and so I want to en- 
courage us to follow that adage from 
the old African proverb that says that 
it takes a whole village to raise one 
child. That certainly is more impor- 
tant now than ever, as I conclude with 
my remarks, because the statistics 
show us today that the African-Amer- 
ican community has, unfortunately, а 
unique aspect to it, and that is that 68 
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percent of all African-American fami- 
lies are headed by single parents, and 
those single parents are generally 
black women. So it is important that 
we, in light of that statistic, do all 
that we can as a community, particu- 
larly with the churches being a fore- 
front of our community, to surround 
these women, young women, with the 
support they need to raise our young 
men in a way that we will not be able 
to say any longer that we have more 
black men in jail than we do in college. 

Madam Speaker, this is a time where 
we not only need to revel in our his- 
tory, but draw back from our history 
and to not have some of the unfortu- 
nate consequences of our social devel- 
opment repeated so. 

So I thank the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. STOKES] again for this time. I 
want to encourage his leadership and 
encourage the leadership of our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. MFUME], and encourage all of us to 
work together with the Black Caucus 
and other African-American leaders to 
make sure that we can continue to see 
history made anew each and every day. 
And I salute the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. STOKES] for his leadership because 
he has been a hero of mine, a role 
model of mine and for so many other 
young African-American men and 
women not only who espouse to the 
U.S. Congress, but who espouse to do 
great things, not only to contribute to 
African-American history, but to 
America as well. I say to the gen- 
tleman, My hat is off to you, and God 
bless you. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my friend and colleague for his 
very warm and kind remarks, and I ap- 
preciate his contributions to this spe- 
cial order. 

I am pleased to yield at this time to 
the gentlewoman from Florida [Mrs. 
MEEK], our distinguished colleague who 
is a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House and, in her 
own right, is a very distinguished 
Member. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I am honored to stand before 
you today, balancing on the strong 
shoulders of those who have preceded 
us and those who today tell us by word 
and deed that we are a proud, strong 
race of people. In fact, we are much 
like the old jack-in-the-box. Yes, the 
jack-in-the-box. You can push us down, 
clamp the lid shut, but when we hear 
the sweet refrain of the collective love 
and support of our black brothers and 
sisters, up we pop. 

Throughout history there have been 
black men and women who, although 
oppressed and suppressed, have risen up 
to inspire and uplift us. There are so 
many—men like Frederick Douglas, 
Marcus Garvey, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Malcolm X, апа Nelson 
Mandela—women like Harriett Tub- 
man, Rosa Parks, Mary McLeod Be- 
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thune and Dr. Dorothy Height. I could 
go on and on. We have been kings and 
queens, slaves, farmers, educators, 
poets, scientists, entertainers, preach- 
ers, businesspeople, cabinet members, 
Congress men and women and Sen- 
ators. We have come far by the sweat 
of our brow through perseverance and 
dogged determination and, yes, defi- 
nitely, through suffering. And while 
black people as a whole struggled 
mightily, a section of us have had an 
added obstacle to overcome—that of 
being a woman. So now you had to deal 
with being black and therefore thought 
not to be as good as a white man, and 
being a woman, therefore known not to 
be as good as any man. We were given 
no rights as blacks and didn’t need any 
as women. 

Then one day there came a 6-foot 
tall, thin, dark-skinned woman. She 
was an abolitionist, lecturer-preacher 
with a deep voice and a Dutch accent. 
After having lived half her life, this 
former slave had a revelation. It was 
necessary that everyone who would lis- 
ten know that black people had rights 
and deserved to vote and that women 
were equal to men and deserved equal 
rights and dignity. This orator was 
born into slavery as Isabella Baumfree 
іп 1797. Although technically “freed” 
in 1827 by New York’s Emancipation 
Act, it was at age 46 that she felt a re- 
birth—a need to help her people. With 
that rebirth she gave herself a new 
name. Because she would travel up and 
down the land to bring her message— 
she took the name Sojourner. Because 
she was going to speak the truth to any 
who would listen—she took the name 
Truth. Yes, Sojourner Truth—a genu- 
ine inspiration to me in my life. 

She never learned to read and write, 
yet she mesmerized people with her 
thorough understanding of the slave 
mentality and littlemindedness that 
was intent on keeping blacks and 
women downtrodden. She was stoned 
and beaten to keep her from speaking 
the truth in public, but nothing could 
keep her down, just like that jack-in- 
the-box I mentioned earlier. Through- 
out her long life of 80-plus years, So- 
journer Truth never stopped. When she 
could no longer travel she taught 
freedwomen in Washington, DC, and 
crusaded for black settlements оп 
western public lands. 

And so, Sojourner Truth, here I am 
today, on my journey. You taught me 
to stand up and speak the truth. You 
taught me that as a black woman I had 
an almost impossible road to travel, 
but with God’s help I could make it 
through. You taught me that no mat- 
ter how far I had to travel, it was my 
duty to embrace my people—men and 
women, boys and girls—and lift them 
up. 
Oh, there are so, so many wonderful 
black men and women who have in- 
spired me in my life and continue to do 
so. But, you see, this lady is special to 
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me because she was a woman. In an ad- 
dress to the Ohio Women’s Rights Con- 
vention in 1851, Sojourner Truth ad- 
dressed the issue of women's rights 
plainly and oh, so, magnificently when 
she said in her speech entitled “Апа 
Ain't I a Woman?“': 

That man over there says that women need 
to be helped into carriages and lifted over 
ditches, and to have the best place every- 
where. Nobody ever helps me into carriages, 
or over mud-puddles, or gives me any best 
р!асе! And ain't I а woman? Look at me! 
Look at my arm. I have ploughed and plant- 
ed, and gathered into barns, and no man 
could head me! And ain't I à woman? I could 
work as much and eat as much as a man— 
when I could get it—and bear the lash аз 
well! And ain't I à woman? I have borne thir- 
teen children, and seen them most all sold 
off to slavery, and when I cried out with my 
mother's gríef, none but Jesus heard me! And 
ain't I a woman? * * If the first woman God 
ever made was strong enough to turn the 
world upside down all alone, these women to- 
gether ought to be able to turn it back, and 
get it right side up again! * * * Obliged to 
you for hearing me, and now old Sojourner 
ain't got nothing more to say. 

Well, my friends, thanks to great 
black men and women like Sojourner 
Truth, we not only have a lot more to 
say, but many forums in which to say 
it. Imagine, here I stand in the well of 
the House of Representatives, a little 
black girl from tallahassee, FL, not 
only celebrating but living black his- 
tory. Thank you, Sojourner Truth, and 
all the many other great blacks, past 
and present. I intend to make you 
proud. 

[From the Columbian Orator] 
SOJOURNER TRUTH: ADDRESS TO THE OHIO 
WOMEN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION, “Амр AIN'T I 
A WOMAN?" AKRON, OH, 1851 
WELL, CHILDREN, 

Where there is so much racket there must 
be something out of kilter. I think that 
twixt the Negroes of the South and the 
women at the North, all talking about 
rights, the white men will be in a fix pretty 
soon. But what's all this here talking about? 

That man over there says that women need 
to be helped into carriages and lifted over 
ditches, and to have the best place every- 
where. Nobody ever helps me into carriages, 
or over mud-puddles, or gives me any best 
place! And ain't I a woman? Look at my arm. 
I have ploughed and planted, and gathered 
into barns, and no man could head me! And 
ain't I a woman? I could work as much and 
eat as much as a man—when I could get it— 
and bear the lash as well! And ain't I a 
woman? I have borne thirteen children, and 
seen them most all sold off to slavery, and 
when I cried out with my mother's grief, 
none but Jesus heard me! And ain't I a 
woman? 

Then they talk about this thing in the 
head; what's this they call it? [Intellect, 
someone whispers.] That's it, honey. What's 
that got to do with women's rights or Ne- 
gro's rights? If my cup won't hold but a pint, 
and yours holds a quart, wouldn't you be 
mean not to let me have my little half-meas- 
ure full? 

Then that little man in black there, he 
says women can't have as much rights as 
men, 'cause Christ wasn't a woman! Where 
did your Christ come from? From God and a 
woman! Man had nothing to do with Him. 
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If the first woman God ever made was 
strong enough to turn the world upside down 
all alone, these women together ought to be 
able to turn it back, and get it right side up 
again! And now they is asking to do it, the 
men better let them. 

Obliged to you for hearing me, and now old 
Sojourner ain't got nothing more to say. 
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Madam Speaker, I say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Мг. STOKES], I 
would say where he has led us here in 
the Congress, we are so proud of the 
role that he has created for us. It is 
merely now а matter of following in 
the footsteps of the senior Members 
who planted the seed before we got 
here, because they have done what God 
would have each of us do. And that is 
to give service, for service is a price we 
pay for the space which God let us oc- 
cupy. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my distinguished friend and col- 
league from Florida for her very elo- 
quent statement on this floor and her 
very kind remarks to the gentleman in 
the well. 

I am now pleased to yield to a friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Мг. HuTTO]. 

Mr. HUTTO. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 
Madam Speaker, I rise today in observ- 
ance of Black History Month to pay 
tribute to three outstanding people 
from Pensacola, FL, in my congres- 
sional district. 

These individuals were honored at 
the first annual Chappie James Award 
Banquet on February 12 for their con- 
tinuous community service and their 
determination to be the very best. My 
wife Nancy and I were honored to at- 
tend. 

Before I talk about the three award- 
ees, I want to say a few words about 
the namesake of the event, Gen. Chap- 
pie James. A native of Pensacola, 
Chappie made us all proud of his serv- 
ice to his country. He was a decorated 
U.S. Air Force pilot in the Vietnam 
conflict and later became the first 
black officer to attain the rank of four- 
star general in the Air Force. 

As a member of the Florida Legisla- 
ture in the 1970's, it was great to see 
that body honor General James in à 
special ceremony. I remember vividly 
what an imposing figure he was and 
what a dynamic, patriotic speech he 
delivered to the legislature. General 
James made us all truly proud to be 
Americans. 

At the recent banquet in his memory, 
it was good to see members of Chap- 
pie's family present, including his sis- 
ter Mrs. Lillie James Frazier, an out- 
standing educator and citizen of Pensa- 
cola. 

The recipients of the first annual 
Daniel “Сһарріе” James Humanitarian 
Awards were Emmitt Smith, Roy Jones 
Junior and Sue Straughn. 

Madam Speaker, in contrast to some 
star athletes today, Emmitt Smith 
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wants to be a role model and he has 
stated that plainly. He wants young 
people to follow his leadership. Before 
becoming the most valuable player in 
the National Football League and in 
the Super Bowl, Emmitt was a star at 
Escambia High School and then at the 
University of Florida. Emmitt has al- 
ways been a hard worker and a true 
competitor. In a game against the New 
York Giants this season, Emmitt in- 
jured his shoulder but gallantly stayed 
in the game, and rushed the Dallas 
Cowboys to a win. He later led the 
Cowboys convincingly through the 
playoffs and to a second consecutive 
Super Bowl victory. All the while, 
Emmitt has credited his family and 
Pensacola upbringing for his success. 

When asked how he avoided trouble 
as a youngster, Emmitt explained, “16 
never occurred to me then, and I would 
never dishonor myself or my family.” 
Emmitt Smith, a true role model. 

Madam Speaker, Pensacola is also 
home to the next superstar of boxing, 
Roy Jones, Jr. Roy is IBF World’s Mid- 
dleweight Champ. Fast and flashy, Roy 
definitely has a style people remember. 

Roy represented the United States in 
the 1988 Olympics, winning a silver 
medal and the Val Barker Trophy as 
the outstanding boxer of the games. 
Many remember the bad decision that 
deprived him of a gold medal. But Roy 
plodded on to great things. 

Roy is a good citizen and a good ex- 
ample for all of us. He often speaks to 
young people about the perils of drugs 
and the value of education and he is 
currently furthering his own education 
at Pensacola Junior College. 

Madam Speaker, Sue Straughn is not 
only a local celebrity, but an inspira- 
tion and example to all of Pensacola. 
Sue is the senior anchor at WEAR-TV 
in Pensacola. Her 21 years at the sta- 
tion has made Sue a familiar face and 
a household name. Many stars just lend 
their name to charity letterheads. Sue 
does so much more than that. She is 
the founder and—for 14 years—has been 
the organizer of the Communities Car- 
ing at Christmas Campaign. She is the 
creator, producer and host of the an- 
nual Spotlight on Youth Talent Com- 
petition and Telethon. 

Sue has displayed an unmatched 
level of caring for the young people of 
Pensacola. She is an arbitrator of the 
Juvenile Justice System working to 
straighten out young lives. She is ac- 
tive in the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
of Escambia County and is a Classroom 
Facilitator for Junior Achievement. 
She also works with the United Way, 
the West Florida Regional Medical 
Center, the Pensacola Symphony, the 
chamber of commerce, and many other 
organizations. 

It would take much longer than the 
time I have here, Madam Speaker, to 
list the number of Pensacola service 
organizations that have named Sue 
Straughn citizen of the year. It is an 
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understatement to say Sue is well 
thought of by her fellow citizens. 

Madam Speaker, It is a pleasure for 
me to recognize three great Americans, 
three great African-Americans today. 
The accomplishments of Emmitt, Roy, 
and Sue are an inspiration to north- 
west Floridians of all races as excellent 
role models. Their contributions have 
made our home town of Pensacola even 
better and have made us all very proud. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion to this special order. 

I am now pleased to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. CLYBURN]. 

Mr. CLYBURN. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Madam Speaker, I am pleased to join 
with my colleagues, the gentlewoman 
from Texas [Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHN- 
SON], the gentlewoman from Florida 
[Mrs. MEEK], the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HuTTO], the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. THOMPSON], and the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Мг. 
PAYNE], as we call attention to the 
great contributions made to the overall 
growth and development of this great 
Nation by men and women of African- 
American descent. 

Two weeks ago, on February 11, 1994, 
a space shuttle returned to Earth 
which included a Russian cosmonaut as 
a mission specialist, marking the first 
joint United States-Russian human 
space flight since the Apollo test 
project in 1975. In view of our celebra- 
tion of Black History Month, I believe 
it appropriate to highlight the fact 
that the commander of that shuttle, 
Col. Charles F. Bolden, Jr., is an Afri- 
can-American from Columbia, SC, and 
grew up in what is now the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina, 
which I am proud to represent. 

Eight years ago, on January 28, 1986, 
we all watched in horror as the space 
shuttle Challenger exploded, 1 minute 
and 13 seconds after launch, with seven 
men and women aboard. One of the 
men, Dr. Ronald E. McNair, was an Af- 
rican-American. 

Dr. McNair grew up іп Lake City, SC, 
where I spent this past Monday, which 
is now in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 
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Before Charles Bolden and Ron 
McNair were even born, Ernest Hender- 
son became the first black man from 
the State of South Carolina to have a 
commercial pilot’s license and hold 
ground instructor, flight instructor, 
and instrument ratings. At the 
Tuskegee flight school Mr. Henderson 
taught and trained an average of 20 ca- 
dets a year, who entered the famous 
99th Pursuit Squadron which made his- 
tory in World War II. 

Madam Speaker, I point these three 
incidents out at this time because I 
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think it is important for us to reflect 
upon a continuing custom among so 
many of our citizens to perpetuate 
policies and practices that limit the 
participation of certain segments of 
our society on account of ethnicity, so- 
cioeconomic background, and religious 
beliefs. 

Not long ago, in October 1925, the 
Army War College prepared a report ti- 
бей, “Тһе Use of Negro Manpower in 
War." This report concluded that 
blacks were fair laborers but inferior 
technicians and fighters. It also stated 
that the cranial cavity of the Negro 
was much smaller than the white’s, 
and that а Negro’s brain weighed 35 
ounces versus 45 ounces for whites. 

Other studies concluded that blacks 
lacked patriotism, were untruthful, 
were difficult to discipline and train, 
and ran off in times of danger. 

I believe, Madam Speaker, that the 
success of Charles Bolden, the tremen- 
dous sacrifice of Dr. Ronald McNair, 
the pioneering spirit of Ernest Hender- 
son, and all of the other work by people 
like Dr. Mae Jemison, Dr. Bernard Har- 
ris, and many other people of color who 
are a part of our space shuttle pro- 
gram, point out the fallacy and vi- 
ciousness of the 1925 report. I believe 
that it is high time for us to move to 
incorporate as one of our national edu- 
cation goals the true depiction of Afri- 
can-Americans for their historical and 
continued contributions to the overall 
development and growth of our Nation. 

Madam Speaker, I would like to close 
my part in this program by recalling 
the words written by Martin Luther 
King, Jr., as he sat in the Birmingham 
City Jail after being arrested for call- 
ing attention to the problems of seg- 
regation in that city. Dr. King, as we 
may recall, wrote a letter in response 
to а letter that he had received from 
eight white clergymen asking him to 
leave Birmingham because they 
thought that he was a disruptive force 
in that community. 

Dr. King read that letter, and the let- 
ter had something very interesting in 
it. They said to Dr. King. Dr. King, we 
want you to understand that we know 
that your cause is right. We just feel 
that your timing is wrong." In his let- 
ter, Dr. King wrote about the neutral- 
ity of time. He responded that, Time 
is neutral. It is never right and it is 
never wrong. Time is only what we 
make 1%.” 

Dr. King penned these words, which I 
want to share with our audience here 
today. Dr. King said, “І am beginning 
to believe that the people of ill will in 
our society make a much, much better 
use of time than the people of good 
will." 

I believe that the time has come, 
Madam Speaker, for the people of good 
will in our society to make a much bet- 
ter use of time, and in so doing, help 
right the wrongs that are existing in so 
many of our textbooks. 
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Mr: STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my friend and colleague, the 

gentleman from South en Рр ie 
excellent statement. 1 

Madam Speaker, Lam алмайд жілік) м: 
yield to myofriend: and colleague, the 
distinguished ‘gentleman’ from Miss 
sissippi [Mr. THOMPSON]. ) 

Mr. THOMPSON. Madam Sneaker: I 
stand today to pay tribute) to a slain 
civil rights leader, the late (Medgar 
Wiley Evers. After graduating from the 
public schools in Decatur, MS; he en- 
listed in the U.S. Army where he 
served in World War II. Upon returning 
from the Army, he then enrolled in 
Alcorn State University in Lorman, 
MS, where he earned а bachelor of 
Science degree in business administra- 
tion. 

Medgar began his career as an insur- 
ance agent with the Magnolia Mutual 
Insurance Co. in Mound Bayou, MS. 
Thereafter, he moved to Jackson, MS, 
and became active with the Mississippi 
chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. In 
1954, he was appointed field secretary 
of the Mississippi NAACP. Under 
Medgar's leadership, the NAACP advo- 
cated desegregation of public schools 
throughout Mississippi. In fact, he 
served as a plaintiff on behalf of his 
three children to desegregate the Jack- 
son, MS, School System. In addition, 
he worked closely with NAACP lawyers 
in getting the first black student ad- 
mitted to the University of Mississippi 
іп 1962. 

As the only full-time staff member of 
the Mississippi NAACP, Medgar de- 
voted his life to fighting the injustices 
that plagued blacks in the State. He 
was actively involved in every major 
mass movement for social change in 
Mississippi from 1954 until his: ANNA 
sination in 1963. 

I might add. Madam расе that 1 
had personal recollection of; Medgar as 
an impressionable college student at- 
tending many of the mass meetings 
held by Medgar; and was really inspired 
by his love of humanity, the fact that 
not only did he serve his country in the 
military, but he also talked about the 
constitutional rights and privileges 
that should be guaranteed to all, re- 
gardless of race, reed, or color. It was 
in that spirit that, as a college student 
at Tusculum: College, I recommitted 
myself to getting involved in the polit- 
ical process at an ny age, and have 
continued ever since. 

‚Меакаг was instrumental: in encour~ 
aging and registering blacks to vote. 
He also encouraged black customers to 
boycott! merchants who: perpetuated 
segregation. . Even though Medgar 
strongly opposed racial violence, he 
was assassinated on а hot summer 
night in June 1963. This was a turning 
point in the civil rights movement, be- 
cause it encouraged citizens and the 
Federal Government to increase their 
efforts in the area of hüman rights. 
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I might addy Madam Speaker, also 
that for 14 years IL represented the com- 
munity: that Medgar livedcin in Hinds 
County. MS, and lserve:onithe board of 
trustees of Tusculum College, Whois 
the сазбойап of the Medgar Evers 
home now. which is now a landmark 
for African-Americans to visiti рева 
дез come бо Jackson, WMW. 

(dy think.2. weeks ago мет sott; of us 
с to this very Вай: chapter in Mis 
Sissippi's history, After 30 years und 
two mistrials, a third trail was held 
this year and a jury convicted the таг» 
derer of this husband, father, states- 
man, hero, and leader, Medgar Wiley 
Evers. I might add that many of us saw 
for the past 30 years how the) person 
convicted bragged on the fact that he 
had deprived this wife of a husband and 
children of a father, and we com- 
plimented the prosecutors in producing 
that very convincing argument. 

Last, in the spirit of Medgar Wiley 
Evers, we have filed a bill to name the 
post office in Jackson, MS, in his mem- 
ory, and we look forward to an expedi- 
tious consideration of the naming of 
that facility. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I cer- 
tainly thank the gentleman for the 
great tribute he has paid to Medgar 
Evers. Also we might say that his wife, 
Myrlie Evers, has certainly been a 
great inspiration to all of us in this 
country. 

I am pleased at this time to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas, Ms. EDDIE 
BERNICE JOHNSON, a distinguished col- 
league and friend. 
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Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. Madam Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding and for taking 
this time. 

Some organizations easily һе re- 
called as forefront organizations that 
have played overt and well known roles 
in the battle. for, equality for Black 
Americans. However, there are others 
that play, sufficient roles that have 
been; organized. by Black, American 
Women, Three of them Га Ике; фо cite 
tonight are Links, Inc., Alpha, Kappa 
EHE Serprity. Inc. and e and. An. 
пс ; 

As We celebrate Black ^ History 
Month, we are called to, reflect, upon 
those people, places, and events which 
played a significant role in shaping the 
past, present, and future of Маск 
Americans in this country. An integral 
part of this history are the activities 
and dedication of black civic organiza- 
tions such as Links, Inc., Jack and Jill. 
and Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority; Inc; 
The late Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King once said,. Power is ‘the ability to 
achieve purpose.“ 

Contained within the purposes of 
these organizations are the improve; 
ment of the status of' the race, the 
charge to improve the quality of life 
and provide hope for disadvantaged: Af: 
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rican- American citizens, and to ensure 
equal opportunities and advantages for 
all childreni Bach of these organiza- 
tions аге well grounded in their pur- 
poses. Each of these organizations have 
played key roles in the past and by 
purpose will continue to do swim: pe 
future: v3JizioviaU 

Jack and Jill, dne. and десін: sand Ji 
Foundation: was founded in 19380 in 
Philadelphia obysca group of) black 
women. Jack and il today boastsga 
membership of over 87 000 men, women, 
and children; Ms. Ella Louis Hudson. 
Dallas chapter founder with 220 еһар- 
ters nationwide, Jack and Jill strives 
toidereate positive communities g for 
young! black children It is changed 
witho a multifaceted task, that of 
teaching our young children about who 
theyrare and who they can be, and also 
Jack and dill is tasked with instilling 
the idea of responsibility папа «civic 
duty impthe 1010 нава of; black 
leaders. Hass 1 МІР mish 

Alpha} Kappas фра 30 896609 báo @ 
membership of 140,000 of this Nation's 
brightest and talented young women. 
Mrs. Theresa Hicksyand Mrs. Florence 
Harlee Phelps were the first golden 
girls. Alpha Kappa Alpha is dedicated 
to working to enhance the gifts of its 
individual members as well as improv- 
ing their surrounding communities. 
The original black sorority with a long 
history of involvement in the suffrage 
and civil rights movements AKA's have 
shaped the world in which we live with 
а gracious cast: of caring and commit 
ment. 

Іп 1946, a group of black: women: aia 
ed to form one of the leading black 
civic organizations, Links. In Dallas, 
Mrs. Fannie Smith founded the Dallas 
Chapter. A small group, numbering 
slightly over 8,000; Links have toiled 
tirelessly in their communities to 
make opportunities available to blacks 
of all income levels. In 1954, the Links 
integrated children’s*theater audiences 
which were segregated right herein 
Washington, DC. Their commitment to 
social change remains alive today, in 
fundraising activities to benefit the 
United Negro College Fund, homeless 
people and projects to prevent drug 
abuse and teenage pregnancy.) 22111150 

There are 185,000 individuals dedi- 
cated to service and community, These 
networks have been the ‘backbone sof 
our communities uniting) individuals 
from very different backgrounds for 
the purpose of making a better world. 
Іп 1994, we turn to these organizations 
because of their strategic positions 
within our communities make them 
uniquely qualified to address the state 
of siege. we are under as black rise atl 
cans, y 

Although 67 percent of blacks are not 
poor, we аге disproportionately гер- 
resented among the poor. One in-four 
black children is born into poverty;-64 
percent of our children are born out of 
wedlock. For the first time we are pro- 
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ducing fewer Pb/D'svthan in previous 
years, Tod | many :ofroür:children are 
growing (up with limited horizons+-be- 
lieving:;thati if -theynliverta:25:they:are 
lutkyo:OQur communities are besieged 
by erimenyetothe only: solutions: being: 
proposed are more prisons: к бол dock 
black ohildnen away for life. n ony пі 

What small victories ;We ;won; during 
the civil onights;movement,ere being 
stripped. away, from us as wWe speak. In- 
dividuals; who ;elaimc that, their rights 
are being infringedenpon because, they, 
are.represented an the U. S. Congress, by, 
black Americans, are ignoring. the :300- 
year history in which. were; not 
oven, considered full; human beingssin 
this, country, imah jess less entitled, to the 
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nization’ Sean do everything. Every 


organization can d“ БАШЫ and 
each organization is elle red with the 
social responsibility" to do that which 
it can it is but tó d 02 esd опо 

Jack and Jill. AK ALS, and Hines! are 
charged by their charters to bring peo- 
ple together to w ты 1100 де better- 
ment of the worki we live? We 
are at a critical — ia ipe aco 
black Americans, there is much work 
to be done. These organizations must 
be our sounding boards for able 18 
and test-beds for solutions, If the full 
force of these organizations, XP ЖЫР 
lized to address just one of the many 
issues facing our communities. today, 
we would see a notable change for the 
better in all of our communities and 
this Nation. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Texas Jon: her contribution to this 
special order. { 

Lam жерді. to yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from. New York [Mr. 
GILMAN], our friend and colleague who 
always participates each year in this 
special order. 

Mr. : GILMAN.. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Speaker, I am pleased to rise 
to join my colleagues in commemorat- 
ing Black History Month for 1994 and 1 
thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] for arranging 
the time for this special order. 
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‚ЗАБІ. have mpreviouslyspointedoout: in 
this Chamber the:great:Seottish/histo: 
rian Thomas Carlyle wrote that: ‘The, 
history of the world is but thédbiog- 
raphy ofugreat u men“ Black Histony 
Month is an appropriate bim teicoms 
memorate the outstanding black men 
and women who have contributed so 
much ‘to aur Nation and qto their on 
people throughout the vears gs 8055 
It is:an5appropriate: time to remind 
our MNation's students about same of 
our early black heroes and leaders 
тайт the first American tov fall in de- 
ferise of our independence in freedom, 
at the Boston Massacre which proved 
to be the Opening skirmish«in our Rev- 
өшбіолагу War, was GrispusoA ttuckus; 
a free black man Another valiant hero 
of the Battle of Bunker ІНІ! was Peter 
Salem whos Killed’ the British com- 
manderzilqmosos ons of поійптејја меті 
Ittas also an appropriate time to ree 
mind our. young students that our 
beautiful Capital City! of Washington) 
DG, wis laid out:by;m black man, Ben- 
jamin Banneker,2whoo was" one of the 
most learned astronomers and mathe- 
matibians of his generation Jean 
Baptiste Poiit du Sablena black pid- 
neer trader and trapper was the first 
settler in What ізі now known as Chi- 
cago, IL. Another early black pioneer 
was James P. Beckwourth; Who ex- 
plored northern Californias wlien that 
area was still an unknown wilderness. тх 
Phe struggle to end slavery in our 
Nationvis: the story of many courageous 
men and women: Harriet «Гартал: and 
Sojourner/Truth; who: helped found and 
run the ‘underground! railroadj:.Fred- 
erick Douglass, an escaped slave who 
was perhaps the most articulate orator 
of his time: and the thousands upon 
thousands of Afro-Americans! who 
fought and in many cases sacrificed 
their lives in the Civil War: 
We should also remind our Nation of 
the numerous brilliant black people 
who have made the American way of 
life better in so many ways: Jan 
Matzeliger who invented the machin? 
ery: which revolutionized the shoe in: 
dustry; Henty Blair who invented corn 
and cotton planting machinery: and 
Granville T. Woods: who: invented the 
third crail used to power subwaynoars. 
and many safety devices which com- 
muters use to travel on aur subways 
and railways бойауэлчоЯ 10 seuoH ore 
And letqus not overlook: the signifi- 
canto contributions /ofo Dr Mary 
McCleddi Bethune; Frederick D. Patter- 
son, and Benjamin;Mays:who were out- 
standing educators who inspired not 
only their own students, but genera 
tions of students to come. А; Philip 
Randolph was one of our Nation's out- 
standing labor leaders: wẽwho worked 
with Bayard/Rustin in organizing: the 
marches on Washington in 1941 and 1963 
which raised the consciousness of all 
Americans. Outstanding African+Aniér- 
icans who made their mark in the 
world of literature include Toni Мотті- 
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son, last year's; Nobel literature: prize 
winner: Langston; Hughes, Alice Walk- 
er, James Baldwin, Charles; Fuller; iLor- 
rabie Hansberry, Paul Dunbar Charles 
Gordone, and so manycothers . 
And I have not even begun to list the 
many black Americans who made гап 
impact in the! fields of sports;!;enter« 
tainment, music, politics, the graphic 
arüs;:; ando:sso manyc other spheres of 
human endea vo! 
Black History! Month is van, approg 
priate біте for us to note that the con- 
tributions of blacks to our culbure and 
our society are truly overwhelming. It 
is/à time to note that our world would 
truly be different today wert it not for 
the contributions ofiso. many Vital; giv 
ing men and women 
Madam Speaker, African Americans 
have contributed to every facet of 
American life. It is extremely approv 
priate therefore that we join together 
in calling these significant accomplish- 
ments to the attention of all: eitizens of 
оше both Viren inq odor ! ‚2010 
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Мг. "STOKES, di thank my  distin- 
guished, friend. and colleague. for. his 
contribution to this special order. 

Madam Speaker, I am pleased to 
yield to the заары from ;Florida 
ЕМ. BROWN]: > 

Ms. BROWN. of Florida. Madam 
Speakers I rise today in honor of the 
life and work g of, Erie O. Simpson, 
founder and editor of the Florida Star, 
one of the oldest and largeatn e 
newspapers in Florida 

Mr. Simpson, born in 1014. was “19 
years old when he died in Jacksonville, 
FL, last month. Mr. Simpson founded 
the weekly newspaper in April:1961 to 
report on neus and developments of 
blacks іп northeast Florida:when other 
newspapers failed to report about 
blacks. When Simpson started the 
Florida Star, blacks were largely invis- 
ible; according tod recent news article; 
the only black faces were found in MM 
ley's.Believe It Or Not. I 

In the:1950's, Simpeon: tandi vy ang 
volved in registering blacks to vote. 
Simpson's paper featured stories ab- 
tacking job discrimination, police brus 
tality] segregation by thes local; bus 
company, sand: firefightérs.. Simpson 
alerted readers in northeast Florida tà 
boycotts and sit-ins, including the 1960 
Jacksonville Woolworth boycott where 
he was the only journalist present be- 
вашу ps papoan blacked yot nawe iof 
the event. saci ! 

Mr S was a А of civil 
rights and a pioneer of the black press 
in Florida; he was an advocate on be- 
half of people who suffered civil and so- 
cial: injusticess As we celebrate Black 
History Month, let's not forget the 
contributions of Eric Mna DL nae 
гау )азерліут! to 

Mr. STOKES:: Madame аец 1 
— the gentlewoman from Florida 
for her statement on this special order. 


ү 
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I am pleased now to yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PAYNE], 
our distinguished friend. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Madam 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in this 
celebration of Black History Month, a 
time when we, as African-Americans, 
remember our past and look with hope 
toward our future. 

The African-American community 
has been blessed, in the past and the 
present, with countless men and 
women whose courage and fortitude 
has guided us through the most dif- 
ficult of times. 

We pause to honor heroes like the 
abolitionists Frederick Douglass and 
Harriet Tubman; the famous educator 
Booker T. Washington; Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall, and of 
course, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
whose message of nonviolent change 
remains as relevant today as it was 
during his lifetime. 

In addition to these legendary fig- 
ures, there are unsung heroes and hero- 
ines working every day in our commu- 
nities to bring positive change and 
hope to black Americans. 

As we focus on our theme ‘‘Empower- 
ing Afro-American Organizations: 
Present and Future," I would like to 
take a moment to pay tribute to some 
of the leaders of organizations in my 
home State of New Jersey who are giv- 
ing their time and talents to help em- 
power their membership. 

One of the foremost organizations of 
our time, the NAACP, grew out of the 
Niagara Movement in 1909. This move- 
ment was а coalition of African-Amer- 
ican intellectuals who pressed for full 
citizenship rights. 

During my youth, I had the privilege 
of being a member of the NAACP 
Youth Council and College Chapters of 
the Oranges and Maplewood. In 1957 I 
had the honor of being elected as the 
New Jersey president of the NAACP 
Youth Council and College Chapters of 
New Jersey. As State president, I had 
the good fortune of meeting Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., at the national con- 
vention of the NAACP in Detroit, MI, 
in 1957. Also, а great woman, Mrs. Mad- 
eline Williams, served as the adviser to 
the youth council and was a real leader 
for many of the youth, along with Mrs. 
Eloise Jett of Jersey City and Mrs. 
Pickney of Newark. 

In New Jersey today, we are fortu- 
nate to have outstanding leadership at 
АП levels of the NAACP as the organi- 
zation works to meet the daunting 
challenges of the 1990's. Please join me 
in honoring our State president, Elaine 
Harrington; First Vice President 
Wandra Williams; Second Vice Presi- 
dent Kabili Tayari; and our local presi- 
dents: Jacqueline Lawrence of Newark; 
Reverend Lyman Hines of Elizabeth; 
William Rutherford of Irvington; Wil- 
liam Perkins of Jersey City; Morris 
Thomas of Maplewood and the Oranges; 
Albertus Jenkins of Montclair; John 
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Robinson of Rahway; and in Linden, 
First Vice President and Former Coun- 
cilman William Motley. 

Another organization of great impor- 
tance to the African-American commu- 
nity is the Urban League, which was 
founded in 1910. The league continues 
to pursue vigorously the goal of full 
and equal opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans, recognizing the crucial link be- 
tween education and empowerment. 

We have outstanding leadership in 
the Urban League of New Jersey: Lydia 
Barrett Davis in Essex County; Elnora 
Watson in Hudson County; and Ella 
Teal in Union County. 

These dedicated individuals are 
working to improve economic opportu- 
nities and promote a better quality of 
life in our local communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
draw attention to the accomplishments 
of African-American law enforcement 
officers in my home State. Just a few 
decades ago, African-Americans were 
drastically underrepresented in the po- 
lice force. There was bias in testing 
which prevented promising young peo- 
ple from being fairly considered for 
these positions. Many black commu- 
nities were patrolled by an all-white 
police force with little attention to 
community relations. 

In 1959, in response to this problem, a 
group of black police officers in New- 
ark formed an organization called the 
Bronze Shields. Their first president 
was Floyd Bostick. They have worked 
to promote professionalism among Af- 
rican-American law enforcement offi- 
cers and have also focused on commu- 
nity issues. Today, under the leader- 
ship of Detective Sheila Fitts, the 
group is continuing to make a positive 
contribution. 

We also have a statewide group of 
law enforcement officers which was 
formed in the early 195075. Known as 
the Batons, the group was originally 
composed of a coalition of African- 
American civil service workers in uni- 
form, including postal employees. 
Today, under the guidance of their 
president, Ken Patterson, the organiza- 
tion works to promote the interests of 
New Jersey’s African-American law en- 
forcement officers and strives to better 
the communities they serve. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to join 
me in saluting these outstanding rep- 
resentatives of African-American orga- 
nizations who are working diligently 
each and every day to make a dif- 
ference. As we celebrate Black History 
Month, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to thank all of them for a job 
well done and to tell them how proud I 
am of their accomplishments. 

Mr. STOKES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution to the special 
order. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentlewoman 
from North Carolina [Mrs. CLAYTON]. 
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Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for allowing me 
to say that I want to lift up the name 
of one person and one organization. 

I want to lift up the name of Floyd B. 
МекКізвіск, in terms of economic devel- 
opment, and we certainly will tell more 
in the RECORD, because we recognize 
the limited time. 

Also, I want to recognize the untiring 
efforts in economic development of 
community development corporations 
in my district who are beginning to 
emerge as the new frontier for human 
services and for economic parity within 
the black community. 

Both of those, I think, in terms of 
the individual and the organization 
should be expounded on, and I con- 
gratulate them both. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WATT]. 

Mr. WATT. Madam Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to be here and participate in 
the Black History Month celebration 
and take this opportunity to do some- 
thing that I have wanted to do for a 
long time. 

I thought it would be fitting today to 
read some of the words of George H. 
White, our last Representative in the 
last century from North Carolina. This 
is from his final speech, January 29, 
1901, and I wish I had the opportunity 
to read it all. I keep threatening to do 
my own special order to come to read 
the entire speech, but I would not dare 
try to even do that tonight. But I do 
want to read two particular parts 
which seem to have particular bearing 
on where we are today. 

One has to do with the commitment 
of black people to move forward. 
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George H. White had these words to 
вау on June 29, 1901: 

You may tie us, and then taunt us for a 
lack of bravery, but one day we will break 
the bonds. You may use our labor for two 
and a half centuries and then taunt us for 
our poverty, but let me remind you that we 
will not always remain poor. You may with- 
hold even the knowledge of how to read 
God's word and learn the way from earth to 
glory and then taunt us for our ignorance, 
but we would remind you that there is plenty 
of room at the top, and we are climbing. 

Then finally, as he bid farewell to 
this body, the Congress, as the last 
black Representative in Congress at 
that time, and to be the last black Rep- 
resentative for over 30 years thereafter, 
he made this prediction, which rings 
true today: 

This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the ne- 
groes' temporary farewell to the American 
Congress; but let me say, Phoenix-like he 
will rise up some day and come again. These 
parting words are in behalf of an outraged, 
heart-broken, bruised, and bleeding, but God- 
fearing people, faithful, industrious, loyal 
people—rising people, full of potential. 

With those words, he parted from 
this Congress, and I find it very appro- 
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priate that I would be here saying 
those words as one of the two replace- 
ments of George H. White after more 
than 90 years. And also that presiding 
over this Chamber would be my fellow 
colleague, the gentlewoman from 
North Carolina [Mrs. CLAYTON], both of 
whom having joined this body as re- 
placements for George H. White. 

Mr. MFUME. Madam Speaker, Black History 
Month was created to acknowledge the 
achievements of great African-American indi- 
viduals and institutions and their role in the 
history of the United States. 

Today, we honor America's Afro-American 
organizations and we ask the question: How 
can we empower these organizations now and 
in the future. 

We have a long history of empowering orga- 
nizations in the African-American community 
and the success of many of these groups has 
paralleled the progress our community has 
made in achieving civil rights and liberation. 

Whether it's the NAACP, the Urban League, 
the Rainbow Coalition, or the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, the African-Amer- 
ican community has often looked to these or- 
ganizations for strength and leadership during 
{һе numerous battles we have fought for 
equality and dignity. The voice of the commu- 
nity has often been articulated through our na- 
tional and local organizations and we have 
looked to them to lift us up as a people. 

While the battle for civil rights is hardly over, 
the African-American community is now faced 
with a larger battle for survival. While the 
needs of our people have grown, the Govern- 
ment's response has weakened, thus leaving 
our community organizations to pick up the 
pieces and bear new and daunting burdens. 

The state of the black community is indeed 
critical. While hope is high the challenges and 
threats are dangerous. The scourge of AIDS, 
crack, and crime continue to tear at the rich 
fabric of our culture and threaten the black 
male with annihilation. 

Racism, bigotry, and violence lie terribly 
close to the surface of our Nation's conscious- 
ness threatening to erupt at any moment. The 
Rodney King riots demonstrated that justice 
denied or tensions ignored only compound the 
crisis. 

We need leadership from the White House 
to counter the forces of ignorance. We need a 
Marshall Plan in the African-American commu- 
nity to pull our resources and find solutions. 
We need the support of all Americans of good 
conscience to join us and work together in un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our cultural 
differences and similarities. 

Ultimately it is our African-American organi- 
zations that we will look to now and in the fu- 
ture for the solutions we seek. It is in our na- 
tional, State, local, and neighborhood groups 
that the real agenda for black America will be 
melded and refined. 

We must provide these groups with the re- 
Sources, time, energy, muscle, and prayer that 
will revitalize our community. We cannot count 
on the fair-weather friendship of governments, 
political parties, or programs. However, we 
can rely on ourselves and our community insti- 
tutions. 

For it is in ourselves that we will find our 
destiny and strength to build a new tomorrow. 
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It is in ourselves that we will discover our rich- 
ness and wealth as individuals, as a commu- 
nity, and as a people. And it is in ourselves 
that we will find a way to stop the fighting and 
start the healing. 

So today as a people, as a community, as 
a race, and as Americans we rededicate our 
energy to the community organizations that 
seek to root out racism, facilitate black libera- 
tion, heal our community, and build the foun- 
dations of the future. 

Today we lift these organizations up with 
our words, works and gifts and look to them 
for guidance and leadership for the next mil- 
lennium. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Speaker, | am pleased 
to join my colleagues once again to honor the 
historical contributions of Black America and 
to commemorate Black History Month. 

The celebration of Black History Month 
began in 1926, when Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
first conceived the idea of a week dedicated to 
the observation of black history. The celebra- 
tion of Black History Month is fostered by the 
valuable contributions that African-Americans 
have made and continue to make to this coun- 
try. Black History Month allows us all to recog- 
nize the importance of our heritage and under- 
stand that much more work has yet to be 
done. 

Madam Speaker, because the 1994 theme 
of Black History Month is Empowering African- 
American Organizations, | cannot help but cite 
the outstanding job that Mr. Kevin Johnson, 
all-star guard for the Phoenix Suns, has done 
in Sacramento with the creation of his St. 
Hope Academy for young people. | believe 
that St. Hope represents the very essence of 
community empowerment. St. Hope is an after 
school facility located in the middle of a pre- 
dominantly African-American neighborhood 
which is plagued by high crime, high unem- 
ployment, and a high dropout rate. St. Hope is 
a safe place where young children and teen- 
agers can go after school and on the week- 
ends to study and learn new skills. It is a 
place that is equipped with new computers, tu- 
tors, and counselors to guide and discuss is- 
sues that are important to the young people. 
More importantly though, the academy helps 
provide self confidence, a sense of self es- 
leem, and leadership to the children of this 
neighborhood. The efforts and contributions by 
Kevin Johnson to the African-American com- 
munity embody exactly what is right with 
America and how empowered organizations 
can benefit our communities. 

The history and culture of black America 
have always played an important role in the 
development of the United States and | am 
honored to participate once again in the ob- 
servation of Black History Month. | also would 
like to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland, Mr. MFUME, chairman of the 
Congressional Black Caucus; and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. STOKES, for 
calling this special order, and | thank them 
both for including me in this effort. 

Mr. ENGEL. Madam Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the innumerable achievements and con- 
tributions of African-Americans in the history 
and in the development of our Nation. African- 
American businesses and organizations, both 
past and present, have laid the groundwork for 
many innovative and essential institutions. 
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My home State of New York has long been 
an academic and cultural center, due in large 
part to the talents of its diverse community. Af- 
rican-American doctors, lawyers, judges, edu- 
cators, entertainers, politicians, and many oth- 
ers have helped empower individuals and pro- 
vided leadership to the whole Nation. 

The 17th District, which | represent in Con- 
gress, includes several African-American orga- 
nizations and businesses that are vital to com- 
munities in the Bronx, Yonkers, Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle, and Pelham. They provide es- 
sential services that ensure fair housing op- 
portunities, provide medical and counseling 
services, educate our youth, and care for the 
elderly and infirmed. Most of the organizations 
had meager beginnings, starting as volunteer 
organizations under the leadership of one or 
two exceptional African-Americans. 

These organizations have and continue to 
play a paramount role in providing role models 
and employment opportunities where they may 
not have existed before. 

| would also be remiss if | did not mention 
my friends and colleagues in the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, who work so hard to pro- 
mote issues of concerns to the African-Amer- 
ican community. | am proud to find myself 
standing side-by-side with the caucus when it 
comes time to fight for progressive and inno- 
vative policies. 

So at the same time we celebrate the his- 
toric figures in African-American History, we 
should also pay tribute to the local heroes who 
contribute so much to the day-to-day suc- 
cesses taking place throughout the Nation. In 
particular, | want to extend my appreciation to 
the organizations and businesses in the Bronx 
and Westchester County that draw on the di- 
versity of our communities as a source of 
strength. They give us reason to believe that 
the future will be filled with many more of the 
inspirational moments we celebrate during 
Black History Month. 

Mr. LAZIO. Madam Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to commemorate 
February as Black History Month. For the last 
18 years, February has been the official ob- 
servance of Black History Month which helps 
all Americans appreciate the numerous signifi- 
cant accomplishments that African-Americans 
have made in all aspects of American life. 

America would not be the great country it is 
today without the contributions of African- 
Americans. From communications to politics, 
from science to sports African-Americans have 
excelled to the pinnacle of their chosen fields. 

Many accomplished African-Americans are 
from, or strongly associated with my home 
State of New York. Time does not permit me 
to mention all of them, but | would like to high- 
light the careers of three such individuals. 

Lewis H. Latimer, a noted inventor, scientist, 
and resident of Long Island, invented and pat- 
ented an incandescent light bulb with a carbon 
filament in 1881. Later, while working for the 
Edison Co., he supervised the installation of 
the electric light system in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Montreal, and London. Mr. Latimer also 
made patented drawings of the first telephone 
for Alexander Graham Bell. 

Another New Yorker, Isabel Baumfree, later 
known as Sojourner Truth, is well known for 
her speeches against slavery and in favor of 
women's rights. Born a slave in 1797, and 
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after being freed by the New York State 
Emancipation Act of 1843, she became the 
first African-American woman to speak publicly 
against slavery. After being freed she crossed 
the country speaking out at abolition rallies. 

In 1947, when he joined the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, Jackie Robinson became the first African- 
American to play major-league baseball. Jack- 
ie distinguished himself as опе of baseball's 
all-time greats by compiling a long list of ac- 
complishments including: Rookie of the Year 
in 1947, Most Valuable Player in the National 
League in 1949, and a lifetime .311 batting av- 
erage. Most importantly, his entrance into the 
game paved the way for other African-Amer- 
ican players to play major league baseball. In 
1962, he was inducted into the Baseball Hall 
of Fame. 

As we celebrate the accomplishments of Af- 
rican-Americans this month it is important to 
realize that what African-Americans have ac- 
complished should not solely be heralded in 
relation to race. This celebration should not 
only highlight accomplishments of African- 
Americans, it should make clear the vital im- 
portance that these accomplishments have 
made to American society as a whole. 

In a time when the basic American family 
structure is in decline and violence is a part of 
everyday life, our Nation's youth need role 
models to follow. Children need to look no fur- 
ther than the names | have just mentioned to 
find great American role models who have de- 
fined the American spirit by beating the odds 
and standing up for what they believe. 

Mr. PRICE of North Corona. Madam 
Speaker, Black History Month is a time to 
highlight the many contributions African-Ameri- 
cans have made and are making to our great 
Nation. | appreciate Mr. STOKES’ and Mr. 
Mfume's organizing of this special order to рау 
particular tribute to Afro-American organiza- 
tions. Groups at work in my district in North 
Carolina—such as the NAACP, the Raleigh- 
Wake Citizens Association, and the Martin Lu- 
ther King Celebration Committee—continue to 
make a major contribution to our community. 

Tonight | want to take special notice of a 
unique organization in my district: Strengthen- 
ing the Black Family, Inc. Initially organized in 
1980 as the Black Family Conference, 
Strengthening the Black Family, Inc. is a non- 
profit coalition of local groups working to help 
families and neighborhoods help themselves. 
И holds an annual conference to increase 
awareness of community issues affecting all 
families with a special emphasis on African- 
American families. The conference includes 
workshops on topics such as leadership devel- 
opment, health promotion, youth development, 
and organizational support. For the record | 
will include a complete list of the 32 sponsor- 
ing organizations for 1993. 

Strengthening the Black Family, Inc. also 
helps provide community service through 
projects like the Teens Against AIDS Project 
and the Southeast Raleigh Center for Commu- 
nity Health and Development, a cooperative 
effort with the Wake County Health Depart- 
ment, the UNC-Chapel Hill School of Public 
Health, and other local health organizations to 
develop а community-operated center іп 
southeast Raleigh to meet a range of health 
needs. 

Mr. Speaker, the diversity and shared com- 
mitment of its sponsoring organizations gives 
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Strengthening the Black Family its vigor. This 
organization and many others like it across the 
Nation are making a major contribution to an 
improved quality of life for many of our citi- 
zens. | salute the work of Strengthening the 
Black Families, Inc. and related groups in my 
district, and | encourage my colleagues to rec- 
ognize those in their own areas who work 
similarly for community betterment. 

STRENGTHENING THE BLACK FAMILY, INC. 1993 

SPONSORS 

Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Incorporated, 
Alpha Theta Omega Chapter, Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, Incorporated, Sigma Tau 
Omega Chapter, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
Incorporated, Phi Lambda Chapter, Auxil- 
іагу to 1. A. Scruggs Medical Society, Black 
Child Development Institute, Triangle Affili- 
ate, Chums, Incorporated, Raleigh Chapter, 
Cosmetologist, Raleigh Chapter #41, Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority, Incorporated, Raleigh 
Alumnae Chapter, Eagles Retired Teachers’ 
Association, First Baptist Church, Gay Ma- 
trons, Raleigh Chapter, Hampton University 
Alumni Association, Raleigh Chapter, Jack 
and Jill of America, Incorporated, Raleigh 
Chapter, Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, Ra- 
leigh Alumni Chapter, and, Laodicea United 
Church of Christ. 

Lions Club, Raleigh Southeast, North 
Carolina Association of Minority Political 
Women, National Epicureans, Raleigh Chap- 
ter, Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Incorporated, 
Iota Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Sigma Frater- 
nity, Incorporated, Eta Sigma Chapter, Ra- 
leigh Interdenominational, Ministerial 
Union, Raleigh/Wake Citizens Assocation, 
Rush Metropolitan AME Zion Church, Saint 
Ambrose Episcopal Church, Saint 
Augustine’s College, Sigma Pi Phi Frater- 
nity, Gamma Sigma Boule, South Central 
Wake County NAACP, The Links, Incor- 
porated, Raleigh Chapter, The Women's Cen- 
ter, Top Ladies of Distinction, Raleigh Chap- 
ter, Wake County Area Health Education 
Center, and, Wake County Department of 
Health. 

Ms. FURSE. Madam Speaker, the message 
has come from around the Nation; it has been 
delivered loud and clear from African-Ameri- 
cans who know. The message is that it’s vital 
that young African-American men have role 
models, mentors, and leaders in their own 
community. They need to see that there is 
hope for their future, and that there are alter- 
natives to guns, gangs, violence, and drugs. It 
is only then that we can hope to stem the vio- 
lence, destruction, and disillusion of so many 
people's lives. 

I'm pleased to stand here today and honor 
Portland Police Chief Charles Moose, the first 
African-American police chief for the city of 
Portland. He is a strong advocate of programs 
that highlight youths, gang prevention, edu- 
cation, and community policing. He is known 
by name by many people in the community. 
He is a man who still walks the beat and stays 
in touch with people in their neighborhoods. 

But Chief Moose is more than just head of 
a large metropolitan police force in my home 
district. He also leads by example. When he 
was promoted to the top slot at the bureau, he 
could have moved to the suburbs and avoided 
problems that often plague cities, like decay, 
hopelessness, violence, and crime. But Chief 
Moose made a commitment to the city and to 
the people of Portland. He moved into the 
heart of the African-American community. He 
wanted to send the message loud and clear 
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that people, especially young African-Amer- 
ican men, could rise above their surroundings 
and accomplish great things. Despite the 
heavy demands of the police bureau, he found 
lime to complete his masters and his doctor- 
ate degrees. 

Chief Moose is a man worthy of honor, and 
we all benefit from the role he serves in our 
community. And while he leads by example, | 
call upon other African-Americans in my home 
district in Oregon to stand up and become a 
mentor for a young man—just help one man 
grow to stand taller in our community. There 
is no greater reward or gift than giving hope 
to a young person. And | believe that being a 
mentor should extend beyond Black History 
Month. Chief Moose delivers the message ef- 
fectively that our children deserve year-round 
attention. 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. Madam Speak- 
er, as we commemorate Black History Month, 
| want to recognize the millions of African- 
Americans who never make the headlines. 
Their hard work and perseverance are dis- 
played every day. 

It can be seen in the single black mother, 
struggling against unprecedented odds to 
raise her children without a husband. It can be 
seen in the black business executive, striving 
to overcome overt and covert racism. And it 
can be seen in the life of the black teenager, 
who wants to succeed in school in the face of 
drugs, violence, and racism. 

| want to discuss the lessons we can learn 
from the struggles of two African-Americans 
who had all the cards stacked against them, 
yet persevered for the betterment of them- 
selves, the betterment of all African-Ameri- 
cans, and the betterment of our Nation. 

Harriet Tubman was born a slave in 1820. 
But Harriet Tubman enjoyed what was consid- 
ered a privilege for blacks of her time, and is 
again increasingly rare today: An intact and 
functioning family. While she and her family 
were subject to the orders of their owner and 
hired out to neighboring farmers, they were a 
family unit in which care and support was 
given and received and in which religion and 
folklore were shared. She learned to trust her- 
self, God, and Divine Providence, in that 
order. 

It is difficult today to understand the forces 
aligned against Harriet Tubman. She was an 
enslaved African-American. She was a woman 
living in a man's world. And after receiving a 
malicious blow to her head by an overseer, 
she suffered a form of sleeping sickness, often 
falling asleep involuntarily. This meant that lit- 
eracy, respect, and even common courtesy 
were denied her. And yet this remarkable 
woman came to understand the social order 
that enslaved her. In 1849, she escaped to 
freedom in Pennsylvania alone and unaided. 

She began supporting herself, vowing to 
free her relatives. Becoming associated with 
another great African-American, William Still, 
Harriet Tubman began her legendary career 
as a conductor on the Underground Railroad, 
where she was fearless and willing to endure 
any hardship. It is said that Harriet Tubman 
carried a revolver on her side and made the 
slaves pledge that they would not turn back 
once they began the journey on the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

She took the sanctification of this Nation 
upon her narrow shoulders, becoming involved 
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with abolitionists, feminists, and political and 
military leaders. She worked with people who 
shared her goal of the emancipation of blacks, 
regardless of the boundaries of gender, color, 
and socioeconomic status. 

When the Civil War broke out, Tubman 
served 3 years in South Carolina under Union 
Gen. David Hunter first as a nurse, later as a 
scout and spy. And when her lifelong goal of 
legal emancipation was finally realized, Harriet 
Tubman did not even look up. She continued 
to fight for true emancipation by raising funds 
for schools for former slaves and struggled on 
in the suffragist movement. 

Harriet Tubman is an inspiration for us all. 
She fought against what she knew to be 
wrong, even when the forces that she fought 
must have seemed unbeatable. Yet in the true 
American spirit, she had a vision and fought 
the good fight. 

For another African-American hero, we De- 
troiters need look no further than former 
Mayor Coleman Young. A man who always 
stood for principle, even in the face of over- 
whelming resistance and opposition, Coleman 
Young always persevered. 

While Coleman Young had the good fortune 
to learn the value of hard work and organiza- 
tion at his father’s knee, racial discrimination 
marred Young’s childhood. When he grad- 
uated from high school, his color closed the 
door to financial aid at the University of Michi- 
gan and other colleges despite his exceptional 
academic record. Later, he was passed over 
for a job with an automobile company because 
of his race. 

Despite these obstacles, like Harriet Tub- 
man, Coleman Young decided to take on the 
unjust system. He began to organize labor in 
the automobile industry, fighting for the rights 
of black workers. 

As a second lieutenant and a bombardier- 
navigator in World War Il, he remained an ad- 
amant defender of the rights of African-Ameri- 
cans. Near the end of the war he and about 
100 other black officers were arrested for de- 
manding service in a segregated officers’ club 
in Indiana. 

Coleman Young’s work on behalf of blacks 
brought him to the attention of the infamous 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Called to testify before that committee in 1952 
as a leader of the National Negro Labor Coun- 
cil, he refused to answer the chairman's ques- 
tions and temporarily withdrew from organizing 
labor, telling the committee, "You have mixed 
me up with a stool pigeon." Coleman Young 
was displaying the independence and stub- 
bornness that came to typify his struggle for 
racial equity. 

Coleman Young then entered politics, and 
seeing a system badly in need of fixing in the 
wake of the devastating 1967 Detroit riots, 
Coleman Young emerged from a crowded field 
of candidates to become Detroit's first black 
mayor in 1973. 

At that point, the challenges facing Coleman 
Young were staggering: Racial disharmony in 
Detroit was high, the police force had become 
a brutal occupying army, and the city was on 
the verge of becoming an economic waste- 
land. 

Coleman Young served as mayor for 20 
years, dismantling the walls of exclusion brick 
by brick. He made city hall accessible to peo- 
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ple who were not welcome there before—Afri- 
can-Americans, the working class, and 
women. Not merely granting access to mem- 
bers of these disenfranchised groups, Cole- 
man Young elevated them to high positions in 
his administration. For the first time, ability de- 
termined how far careers could go, not race, 
gender, or station in life. 

Meanwhile, he strived to revitalize a city that 
had been given up for dead. By forging a 
working partnership with businesses, he en- 
deavored to revitalize the waterfront with the 
jewel of Detroit, the Renaissance Center. Con- 
stantly battling budget deficits and Federal ne- 
glect, Coleman Young kept Detroit running on 
eight cylinders for 20 years. 

As African-Americans, we should look to the 
unflagging perseverance and courage shown 
by these two African-Americans as models. 

We can also learn valuable lessons from 
their lives—the need for family, the value of 
self-reliance, the importance of persistence, 
and the rich rewards of hard work. As | look 
across America today, | can see the new Har- 
riet Tubmans, the new Coleman Youngs, in 
the face of every African-American who strug- 
gles to succeed in a society which, despite our 
best efforts, is still weighted against them. So 
during this Black History Month, | stand here 
to honor all African-Americans, those in the 
headlines and those in the breadlines. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Madam Speaker, February is 
the month we set aside to commemorate 
Black History, when we celebrate the accom- 
plishments of a few well-known men and 
women, recognize the achievements of others 
who are less well-known, and observe the ex- 
traordinary chronicle of all African-Americans, 
past and present. 

Today, | want to particularly acknowledge 
some of the remarkable successes and lasting 
legacies of the people of the Virgin Islands, 
men and women whom | have been proud to 
represent in this House for almost 20 years, 
people who have made many important con- 
tributions to the West Indian, American, and 
African-American experiences. 

The Virgin Islands people have achieved a 
number of firsts in black history. 

Fifteen years before President Abraham Lin- 
coln's Emancipation Proclamation in 1863 that 
led to the abolition of slavery in the United 
States, that terrible institution at last came to 
an end in the Virgin Islands. 

On March 26, 1937, William H. Hastie was 
confirmed as judge of the Federal District 
Court of the Virgin Islands and became the 
first African-American to be appointed to the 
Federal bench in the United States. 

On May 18, 1946, Judge Hastie became the 
first African-American Governor of the Virgin 
Islands and, therefore, the first African-Amer- 
ican Governor in American history. 

Governor Hastie initiated an active cam- 
paign to increase self-government in the Virgin 
Islands. As my colleagues know, increased 
self-government for the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands and all the insular areas has been one 
of my foremost goals during my tenure in the 
House. 

In September 1950, the Virgin Islands Leg- 
islative Assembly strengthened its Antidiscrimi- 
nation Act and adopted one of the strongest 
civil rights bills under the American flag. 

In November 1970, Melvin H. Evans was 
chosen the first elected Governor of the Virgin 
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Islands and thereby became the first elected 
African-American Governor under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

In January 1981, Senator Ruby Margaret 
Rouss was elected President of the Virgin 15- 
lands Legislature and became the first African- 
American woman to be elected president of 
the executive branch of government in the 
United States. 

Madam Speaker, these accomplishments 
are significant events in African-American his- 
tory, and they are important contributions to 
the history of the United States. They are illus- 
trations of the tremendous talent and ability 
that springs from the Virgin Islands and its 
people, people who have written important 
chapters in the annals of black history. 

Mr. MANN. Madam Speaker, when | thought 
about this year’s theme for the special order 
on Black History Month, “Empowering African- 
America Organizations: Present and Future,” | 
could not help but think of all of the men and 
women who have paved the way for many Af- 
rican-Americans of the present. This year, | 
would like to pay tribute to 20 members of the 
First District of Ohio. Their accomplishments 
and contributions were recently honored by 
the Urban League of Greater Cincinnati's First 
Heritage Award. This year's theme “Glorifying 
the Lion," is taken from the African proverb 
"Until the lions have their own historians, tales 
of hunting will always glorify the hunter." This 
year's lions are. 

Dorthy Cunningham Bailey, Theodore M. 
Berry, Sr., John Blanton, L. Venchael Booth, 
Edmund Casey, Virginia Coffey, Vera Ed- 
wards, Tecumseh X. Graham, Bruce Green, 
Joseph A. Hall. 

Lawrence Hawkins, William Lawless Jones, 
Alleno Renfro, Marjorie Parham, Fred 
Shuttlesworth, Donald A. Spencer, Marian A. 
Spencer, Emily T. Spicer, Fred Suggs, Ernic 
Waits. 

For many of these Cincinnati seniors this 
honor is long overdue. Each of the lions has 
contributed over 30 years of service to Cin- 
cinnati's communities. The word “lion” symbol- 
izes characteristics like strength, nobility, 
greatness, and fearlessness. These lions have 
demonstrated all of these qualities during the 
course of their lives and have served as lead- 
ers during times that were not always easy. 
Many honored have had a career of firsts; the 
first black doctors, the first black lawyers, the 
first black educators, entrepreneurs, publish- 
ers, and politicians. Others were social work- 
ers, engineers, and religious leaders. All 
worked to improve human relations and fought 
for civil rights. Empowering African-American 
organizations has been a major part of their 
life'S work, as well as contributing to our com- 
munities on a whole; and for that, | would like 
to congratulate and thank them. We can not 
look to African-Americans of the present and 
future without first looking to those who, 
through their distinguished service, have laid a 
strong foundation, and because of their efforts 
have improved the quality of life for all citizens 
of the First District of Ohio and throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. HOYER. Madam Speaker, | am proud to 
join my colleagues today to commemorate 
Black History Month. Particularly, Madam 
Speaker, | would like to thank the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Louis STOKES, for requesting 
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this special order today. Black History Month 
is a time of reflection and honor. 

During Black History Month, we recall and 
pay tribute to the towering achievements and 
inspiring contributions that African-Americans 
have made to this country. This month pro- 
vides us with the opportunity to intertwine the 
notable accomplishments of African-Americans 
into this Nation's fabric. 

Madam Speaker, this is the time when, we 
honor those men and women who influenced, 
shaped, and altered American life, culture, and 
politics—those who believed in a democracy 
that would not tolerate prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, those who fought brutal injustice with 
the power of mortal truth. These brave sol- 
diers | speak of are Frederick Douglas, born a 
slave on Maryland's Eastern Shore, who be- 
came one of America’s most influential dip- 
lomats and journalists during the 19th century. 

Harriet Tubman, born in Dorchester County 
in 1820, who escaped slavery to become the 
Moses of her people and delivered hundreds 
of men, women, and children from bondage. 

Justice Thurgood Marshall, raised in Balti- 
more, who became the first African-American 
Associate Justice to the U.S. Supreme Court 
after a career as a brilliant trial attorney, direc- 
tor of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, and solicitor General 
for the United States. 

Madam Speaker, we must also thank 
W.E.B. DuBois, Booker T. Washington, Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks, Maya Angelou, Langston 
Hughes, and John Baldwin who through their 
writings and teachings have enabled all of 
America to appreciate the African-American 
legacy, past struggles and present dreams. 
We pay tribute to America's sport’s heroes 
such as Arthur Ashe, the great activist and re- 
nowned humanitarian, who inspired all with his 
courage. We honor the scientists and edu- 
cators, who labored so hard to overcome the 
racial barriers in our society and proved that 
America could not afford to squander the tal- 
ent and knowledge of African-Americans. We 
recall the words of some of our Nation's most 
revered ministers and theologians, such as Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. who braved the wrath 
of society, to change that society to fit the 
principles it espoused but did not practice. 

Madam Speaker, the struggles which were 
overcome and the accomplishments achieved 
by African-Americans in the past have paved 
the way for present African-American leader- 
ship and involvement. 

oday, there is a record number of African- 
Americans serving at all levels of government. 

My former colleague, Mike Espy is the first 
African-American Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hazel O'Leary is the first African-American 
woman to serve as the Secretary of Energy, 
Ron Brown, the first black chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee became the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Department 
of Veterans' Affairs is under the leadership of 
Jesse Brown. 

Last year, the American voters elected 16 
African-Americans to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Moreover, the voters of Illinois made CAROL 
MOSELEY-BRAUN, the first African-American 
woman to be elected to the U.S. Senate. 

Madam Speaker, Black History Month has a 
broader significance. It is a critical prism 
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through which to view America's history over- 
all. Our examination of this history is both 
painful and shameful, but is also essential. 

Only in this way can we appreciate the im- 
portance of this country's ability to redress 
past injustices. 

Only with awareness of past wrongs can we 
define our future as one in which the right to 
live with dignity and free from persecution will 
be accorded by all Americans. 

Madam Speaker, only with the knowledge of 
our heritage and the conviction that we are in- 
deed a nation of people endowed by their cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, can we 
practice the teachings of those whose legacy 
we remember today. 

Madam Speaker, again, | want to thank 
Congressman Louis STOKES for allowing me 
to participate in this special order. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Madam Speaker, in honor of 
Black History Month 1 am pleased to com- 
mend two outstanding persons, Ms. Aminah 
Hazelwood and Mr. Walter Barnes who live 
and work in the third district which 1 am privi- 
leged to represent. They are perfect examples 
and positive role models for all to emulate. 

The YMCA Black Achievers Organization 
had its beginnings in Harlem back in 1971. 
The program is designed to put African-Amer- 
ican youths in touch with adult mentors so that 
they can have a ready resource for edu- 
cational, career, and life choices. Since the 
program came to Louisville and Jefferson 
County in 1980 over 15,000 youths have 
moved through the program. Currently, 1,100 
are involved. 

Aminah Hazelwood is a senior at Louisville 
Male High School in Louisville, KY. She was 
honored recently by the YMCA's black 
achievers as the Youth Achiever of the Year. 
And, to those who know her well, this accom- 
plishment comes as no surprise. 

Aminah's mother, Karen Hazelwood, has 
been involved in the Black Achievers Program 
for several years, and set an excellent exam- 
ple for her daughter, who followed that exam- 
ple by becoming president of the junior Black 
Achievers. 

For Aminah, involvement with the junior 
group gave her a matchless chance to learn 
more about her culture, to gain pride and self- 
esteem as well. Using these characteristics 
and skills, Aminah ran for and won the post of 
student president at Male High School. She is 
the first female African-American senate presi- 
dent. 

The Black Achievers' Adult Achiever of the 
Year is Walter Barnes. He has been the heart 
and soul of the Chestnut Branch of the YMCA 
for many years and a man to whom the young 
people who use the Y's facilities turn to for ad- 
vice, counsel and, at times, consolation. Wal- 
ter has been heavily involved in the Black 
Achievers Program from its start in Louisville 
in 1980. 

Mr. Barnes is committed to giving kids all 
the chances and opportunities they need to 
succeed. He is serving in his 40th year with 
the YMCA's Chestnut Street Branch. Through- 
out this time, he has stressed the need for 
inner-city kids to work on their whole person in 
order to have a real shot at life. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in offering 
congratulations to Aminah Hazelwood and 
Walter Barnes for their achievements and for 
being examples to us all. 
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Mr. TOWNS. Madam Speaker, today, | rise 
to join my colleagues in our annual salute to 
Black History Month. In our celebration of the 
contributions and achievements of African- 
Americans, we recognize the overlooked, ap- 
plaud those pushed aside, and hear the ac- 
counts of our people that history has chosen 
to ignore; because on this day we salute the 
achievements of African-Americans. 

| want to take the opportunity to thank my 
colleague from Ohio for creating a historical 
precedent by assuring that each year this dis- 
tinguished body sets aside some time to seri- 
ously consider the many and varied contribu- 
tions and achievements of African-Americans. 
1 am pleased that our focus this year is on 
black groups and organizations. It is particu- 
larly appropriate because the only black 
groups that the media seems to recognize are 
gangs and singing groups. But we know that 
the black community has developed strong, 
vital, positive professional and social organiza- 
tions which serve to inspire, develop, and pro- 
pel the improvement of the community and the 
Nation. 

One such group, which | am here to speak 
about today, is the National Council of Negro 
Women. Founded in 1935, by educator and 
human rights activist Mary McLeod Bethune, 
the National Council of Negro Women is the 
Nations' most broad-based organization of Af- 
rican-American women. Founded with the idea 
of harnessing the great power of a million 
women into a force for constructive action, this 
non-profit voluntary service organization has 
34 national affiliated organizations and 250 
community-based sections. Through this im- 
pressive network, the council touches issues 
and raises the concerns of over 4 million 
women. 

As an organization of organizations the 
council is much more than a clearinghouse. It 
has managed to translate its mission of assist- 
ance, advocacy, and action into an agenda of 
national programs which disseminate informa- 
tion about social, political, and economic is- 
sues which affect the well-being of African- 
American women and their families including: 
Promoting healthy lifestyles through projects 
on healthy behaviors and disease prevention; 
developing community empowerment and self- 
help programs; and fostering programs on 
self-sufficiency, economic development, and 
entrepreneurship. 

Most Americans are familiar with the council 
through its annual Black Family Reunion. Be- 
ginning in 1986, the council has held the re- 
union in seven cities. More than an oppor- 
tunity to picnic, the Black Family Reunion is a 
celebration of traditional African-American val- 
ues. An example of those values of love, 
hope, faith, harmony, education, dignity, and 
confidence was engraved on the base of a 
statute honoring the council's founder, the late 
Mary McLeod Bethune statute. Through its 
booths and seminars, the council distributes 
and reiterates this message every year to mil- 
lions of black Americans. 

This important weekend devoted to restating 
the traditional values of African-Americans 
was the brainchild of Dr. Dorothy Height, cur- 
rent president of the National Council of Negro 
Women. 

Trained as a social worker, Dr. Height 
began her career in social service and govern- 
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ment while a caseworker for the New York 
welfare department. In that capacity, she was 
the first black American named to deal with 
the Harlem riots of 1935 and became a leader 
of the national youth movement. During this 
time, Height, the social worker became Height 
the civil rights advocate. She worked to pre- 
vent lynching, desegregate and Armed Forces, 
reform the criminal justice system, and open 
public accommodations to all people. 

This early experience of caring and working 
laid a firm foundation for the woman who 
would become fourth president of the National 
Council of Negro Women. With Dr. Height at 
the mantle, the National Council of Negro 
Women has achieved tax-exempt status, de- 
veloped model national programs, and opened 
a new era of historical scholarship focusing on 
the achievements of black women. On this 
day, | rise to recognize Dr. Dorothy Height and 
the National Council of Negro Women. 

Mr. FILNER. Madam Speaker, and my col- 
leagues, | am pleased to join you today in 
honoring the African-American community and 
its rich history through the observance of 
Black History Month. Throughout this month, 
we hail the numerous achievements of Afri- 
can-Americans within American society—and 
in doing so we counter the pervasive stereo- 
types that pull at our Nation's fabric. 

In 1961, ! served a jail sentence in the Mis- 
sissippi State Penitentiary for my commitment 
to the principle of equality. As a foot soldier in 
the civil rights movement, | know the value of 
education—and that’s what Black History 
Month is all about. During this month, we cele- 
brate the intellectual and technical contribu- 
tions that this Nation has gained from its Afri- 
can-American citizens. 

Through Black History Month, many people 
will learn of the strides that African-Americans 
have made toward equality. We applaud this 
continual struggle toward the principles set 
forth in our Constitution that “all men (and 
women) are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among them are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Although we have 
struggled with making this a reality for all 
Americans, we must continue to work together 
to make the American Dream available to all. 

This month praises the work of many distin- 
guished African-Americans that we all know, 
such as the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., Rosa 
Parks, George Washington Carver, and Ben- 
jamin Banneker. 

But this month also recognizes other Afri- 
can-Americans, whose contributions аге 
equally heroic, but whose names may not be 
as well known. Let me give you one example: 
Dr. Shirley Weber, a member of the board of 
education in my home of San Diego, CA. 

Twenty years ago, she helped to develop a 
black studies department at San Diego State 
University and has spent 9 years as the chair 
of that department. Dr. Weber continues her 
fight for better education for all students as a 
member of the San Diego School Board— 
which sets policy for the sixth biggest school 
system in the Nation. Over the past 5 years, 
the dropout rate has been reduced by 50 per- 
cent in San Diego schools, largely due to the 
efforts of Dr. Shirley Weber. The daughter of 
a sharecropper, she has enriched the lives of 
thousands of our young people. 
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Black History Month commemorates the 
struggles of all the Dr. Shirley Webers to 
break through racial intolerance and social 
and economic barriers, and their perseverance 
in making a better life for ourselves and our 
children. 

| ат also privileged to have a special Afri- 
can art exhibit in my district this month, enti- 
tled “Songs of My People.” This display, 
which has traveled nationwide, is an inspira- 
tional self-portrait of the African-American 
community. | am proud to have the honor of 
hosting such an important presentation at the 
San Diego Museum of Art—and | am thrilled 
that Congressman KWEISI MFUME, chairman of 
the Congressional Black Caucus, will be help- 
ing us kick off this important exhibit. 

But this month is only symbolic. We must 
continue to fight for equal rights and opportu- 
nities for all Americans, no matter what the 
month. We must keep on keeping on. 

Mr. CLAY. Madam Speaker as we observe 
Black History Month, black Americans should 
take particular pride in their race, their culture, 
and their contributions to the development of 
humankind. Too many black Americans don't 
realize the importance and significance of re- 
calling past struggles and achievements and 
relating those efforts to present day condi- 
lions. Pausing to assess our role in society 
and to remember our contributions to its de- 
velopment are as valid today as they were in 
1926 when Carter G. Woodson, a renowned 
historian, first introduced Negro History Week. 
Many remember that this was a week begin- 
ning on February 12, the birthday of the "great 
emancipator," Abraham Lincoln, and ending 
on the birthday of the "great abolitionist," 
Frederick Douglass. The underlying purpose 
was then, and is now, to make known the im- 
portant contributions black Americans have 
made to the advancement of this Nation. 

When the subject of why we celebrate Black 
History Month arises, some ask—Are we not 
all Americans? Are not black people a part of 
American history? Why do we need a day to 
honor Dr. Martin L. King or a month to high- 
light the contributions of blacks to America? 
Those usually asking these questions are the 
same individuals who have no problem engag- 
ing in festivities extolling their own ethnic herit- 
age and cultural background. 

It took members of the Congressional Black 
Caucus 15 years to convince a majority of the 
Congress to set aside a day of honor for Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, crusader for human decency and ra- 
cial equality—the greatest champion for social 
justice in the history of this Nation. Somehow 
many in Congress felt that naming a holiday 
for Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., would be an af- 
front to their sense of shared values and 
democratic principles. 

Racist individuals and attitudes made the 
advent of black history celebrations absolutely 
essential. One of the primary reasons that rac- 
ism is so pervasive, so ingrained, and so 
readily embraced by many people is that they 
lack sufficient knowledge about the struggles, 
the sacrifices, the efforts of blacks to become 
an integral part of American society. Con- 
Sciously or subconsciously, black Americans 
are victims of those historians, theologians, 
educators, entrepreneurs, and others who dis- 
torted or ignored the role played by enterpris- 
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ing courageous blacks in the development of 
this great country. 

The omissions and distortions were delib- 
erate, calculated and widespread and were 
part of a massive conspiracy engaged in by 
public officials, religious leaders, scholars, 
teachers, publishers, and writers. Their mis- 
sion was to justify one of the cruelest forms of 
human slavery in the history of mankind. Black 
people suffered the indignities of debilitating 
de facto human slavery for 200 years and an- 
other 100 years of legally imposed racial sep- 
aration. In order for false Christians to soothe 
their consciences and keep faith with the 
teachings of the Holy Bible, it was necessary 
to provide moral justification for these per- 
verse and abominable human practices. 

Simply put, the so-called moral justification 

which hypocritical Christians used to enslave 
blacks was that black folk had no souls and 
were not candidates for conversion and had 
no rights or privileges Christians needed to re- 
spect. 
It has only been within the last 30 years that 
anything vaguely resembling the truth has sur- 
faced to challenge and replace the mythology 
which is passed off as American history. How- 
ever, despite slavery, despite lynchings, de- 
spite illiteracy, and despite poverty, black 
Americans have come a long way. 

And yet as we proclaim victory over bond- 
age and legal oppression we know that much 
remains to be done. Conditions of homeless- 
ness, joblessness, teenage pregnancy, absent 
fathers, high infant mortality, kids killing kids, 
and mental and physical illness abound. 

In responding to these challenges, we must 
instill in our people a proper appreciation for 
engagement in the affairs of the community. 
We must dispel the notion held by many 
young people that gives glorification to nega- 
tive forces in society. We must also teach our 
children an appreciation for the virtues and the 
values that enabled their forebearers to en- 
dure the debilitating hardships of slavery and 
yet be able to meet the challenges of their 
day. 

In so doing, let us not join the chorus of 
those who would denigrate and disparage us 
and others. Above all, let us discard the myths 
about black Americans which only serve to 
limit upward mobility. Let us instead strive to 
move to higher ground. One way to do this is 
to constantly remind ourselves and others of 
the great contributions blacks have made and 
continue to make to this Nation. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Madam Speaker, 
thank you for the opportunity this afternoon to 
speak in support of this year's congressional 
recognition of Black History Month. 

| frequently hear complaints from citizens 
who indicate that ceremonies and other forms 
of cultural recognition such as those which 
honor the proud heritage of today's African- 
Americans, Hispanic-Americans, or Native 
Americans are a waste of time and money. In 
response, | want to reiterate the importance of 
traditional activities of the nature of this spe- 
cial order, and other activities taking place this 
month throughout the Nation. 

For too long the history taught in this coun- 
try was very one-sided. Students read, studied 
and talked about a group of individuals now 
referred to by some as "dead white males." 
While this educational system worked well for 
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the vast majority Americans, it subconsciously 
diminished the role and value of a large seg- 
ment of other Americans who did not share 
that same cultural heritage. 

Today, through ceremonies in Federal, 
State, and local governments, as well as in 
the private sector, the month of February pro- 
vides a common time during which we can all 
be reminded of the contributions and achieve- 
ments of African-Americans. 

| think many times our citizens are familiar 
with individual sporting achievements such as 
those of Willie Mays, Wilt Chamberlain, Mi- 
chael Jordan, and Jackie Joyner-Kersee, but 
they tend to say “oh that's just the separate 
achievement of a few, and then only in the 
area of sports.” In fact, the contributions of Af- 
rican-Americans to U.S. culture have been sig- 
nificant, and it is only through knowledge of 
the whole that the broader accomplishments 
and contributions can be seen. 

To this end, | support recent changes in 
school curricula to include the significant con- 
tributions of African-Americans to the eco- 
nomic, political, and scientific advancement of 
the United States. It is through programs of 
this nature, introduced to students at an early 
age, that | believe we stand our best chance 
of making this great Nation of ours a racially 
unbiased society. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Martin Luther King was 
one of the many who contributed immensely 
to our society by organizing sufficient force to 
implement the civil rights guarantees included 
in our Constitution 170 years before, but never 
implemented. His work has helped not only Af- 
rican-Americans but also women and others 
considered in a minority status. 

Dr. King's “| Have a Dream" speech on the 
steps of the Lincoln memorial in 1963 spoke 
of the dreams of African-Americans more elo- 
quently than any has since, and | want to 
quote portions of this speech: 

WASHINGTON, DC, August 28, 1963.—Five 
score years ago, a great American, in whose 
symbolic shadow we stand, signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. This momentous de- 
cree came as a great beacon light of hope to 
millions of Negro slaves who had been seared 
in the flames of withering injustice. It came 
as a joyous daybreak to end the long night of 
captivity. 

But one hundred years later, we must face 
the tragic fact that the Negro is still not 
free. One hundred years later, the life of the 
Negro is still sadly crippled by the manacles 
of segregation and the chains of discrimina- 
tion. One hundred years later, the Negro 
lives on a lonely island of poverty in the 
midst of a vast ocean of material prosperity. 
One hundred years later, the Negro is still 
languished in the corners of American soci- 
ety and finds himself an exile in his own 
land. So we have come here today to drama- 
tize an appalling condition. 

In a sense we have come to our nation's 
Capital to cash а check. When the architects 
of our republic wrote magnificent words of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, they were signing a promis- 
sory note to which every American was to 
fall heir. This note was a promise that all 
men would be guaranteed the unalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

It is obvious today that America has de- 
faulted on this promissory note insofar as 
her citizens of color are concerned. Instead 
of honoring this sacred obligation, America 
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has given the Negro people a bad check; a 
check which has come back marked “‘insuffi- 
cient funds." But we refuse to believe that 
the bank of justice is bankrupt. We refuse to 
believe that there are insufficient funds in 
the great vaults of opportunity of this na- 
tion. So we have come to cash this check— 
& check that will give us upon demand the 
riches of freedom and the security of justice. 
We have also come to this hallowed spot to 
remind America of the fierce urgency of now. 
This is no time to engage in the luxury of 
cooling off or to take the tranquilizing drug 
of gradualism. Now is the time to make real 
the promises of Democracy. Now is the time 
to rise from the dark and desolate valley of 
segregation to the sunlit path of racial jus- 
tice. Now is the time to open the doors of op- 
portunity to all of God's children. Now is the 
time to lift our nation from the quicksands 
of racial injustice to the solid rock of broth- 
erhood. 

It would be fatal for the nation to overlook 
the urgency of the moment and to underesti- 
mate the determination of the Negro. This 
sweltering summer of the Negro's legitimate 
discontent will not pass until there is an in- 
vigorating autumn of freedom and equality. 
1963 is not an end, but a beginning. Those 
who hope that the Negro needed to blow off 
steam and will now be content will have a 
rude awakening if the nation returns to busi- 
ness as usual. There will be neither rest nor 
tranquility in America until the Negro is 
granted his citizenship rights. The whirl- 
winds of revolt will continue to shake the 
foundations of our nation until the bright 
day of justice emerges. 

But there is something that I must say to 
my people who stand on the warm threshold 
which leads into the palace of justice. In the 
process of gaining our rightful place we must 
not be guilty of wrongful deeds. Let us not 
seek to satisfy our thirst for freedom by 
drinking from the cup of bitterness and ha- 
tred. We must forever conduct our struggle 
on the high plane of dignity and discipline. 
We must not allow our creative protest to 
degenerate into physical violence. Again and 
again we must rise to the majestic heights of 
meeting physical force with soul force. The 
marvelous new militancy which has engulfed 
the Negro community must not lead us to a 
distrust of all white people, for many of our 
white brothers, as evidenced by their pres- 
ence here today, have come to realize that 
their destiny is tied up with our destiny and 
their freedom is inextricably bound to our 
freedom. We cannot walk alone. 

And as we walk, we must make the pledge 
that we shall march ahead. We cannot turn 
back. There are those who are asking the 
devotees of civil rights, "When will you be 
satisfied?" We can never be satisfied as long 
as the Negro is the victim of the unspeakable 
horrors of police brutality. We can never be 
satisfied as long as our bodies, heavy with 
the fatigue of travel, cannot gain lodging in 
the motels of the highways and the hotels of 
the cities. We cannot be satisfied as long as 
the Negro's basic mobility is from a smaller 
ghetto to a larger one. We can never be satis- 
fied as long as a Negro in Mississippi cannot 
vote and а Negro in New York believes he 
has nothing for which to vote. No, no, we are 
not satisfied, and we will not be satisfied 
until justice rolls down like waters and 
righteousness like a mighty stream. 

I am not unmindful that some of you have 
come here out of great trials and tribu- 
lations. Some of you have come fresh from 
narrow jail cells. Some of you have come 
from areas where your quest for freedom left 
you battered by the storms of persecution 
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and staggered by the winds of police brutal- 
ity. You have been the veterans of creative 
suffering. Continue to work with the faith 
that unearned suffering is redemptive. 

Go back to Mississippi, go back to Ala- 
bama, go back to South Carolina, go back to 
Georgia, go back to Louisiana, go back to 
the slums and ghettos of our northern cities, 
knowing that somehow this situation can 
and will be changed. Let us not wallow in the 
valley of despair. 

I say to you today, my friends, that in 
spite of the difficulties and frustrations of 
the moment I still have a dream. It is a 
dream deeply rooted in the American dream. 

I have а dream that one day thís nation 
will rise up and live out the true meaning of 
its creed: "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created equal." 

I have a dream that one day on the red 
hills of Georgia the sons of former slaves and 
the sons of former slaveowners will be able 
to sit down together at the table of brother- 
hood. 

I have а dream that one day even the state 
of Mississippi, a desert state sweltering with 
the heat of injustice and oppression, will be 
transformed into an oasis of freedom and jus- 
tice. 

I have a dream that my four little children 
will one day live in a nation where they will 
not be judged by the color of their skin but 
by the content of their character. 

I һауе a dream today. 

I have а dream that one day every valley 
shall be exalted, every hill and mountain 
shall be made low, the rough places will be 
made plain, and the crooked places will be 
made straight, and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether. 

This is our hope. This is the faith with 
which I return to the South. With this faith 
we will be able to hew out of the mountain 
of despair a stone of hope. With this faith we 
will be able to transform the jangling dis- 
cords of our nation into a beautiful sym- 
phony of brotherhood. With this faith we will 
be able to work together, to pray together, 
to struggle together, to go to jail together, 
to stand up for freedom together, knowing 
that we will be free one day. 

And if America is to be a great nation this 
must become true. So let freedom ring from 
the prodigious hilltops of New Hampshire. 
Let freedom ring from the mighty mountains 
of New York. Let freedom ring from the 
heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania! 

Let freedom ring from the snowcapped 
Rockies of Colorado! 

Let freedom ring from the curvaceous 
peaks of California! 

But not only that; let freedom ring from 
Stone Mountain of Georgia! 

Let freedom ring from Lookout Mountain 
of Tennessee! 

Let freedom ring from every hill and mole- 
hill of Mississippi. From every mountain- 
side, let freedom ring. 

When we let freedom ring, when we let it 
ring from every village and every hamlet, 
from every state and every city, we will be 
able to speed up that day when all of God’s 
children, black men and white men, Jews 
and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will 
be able to join hands and sing in the words of 
the old Negro spiritual. Free at last! free at 
last! thank God almighty, we are free at 
last!" 

Mr. Speaker, | want to commend the leader- 
ship and the Congressional Black Caucus for 
organizing this special order today, and | want 
particularly to thank the chairman of the Cau- 
cus, Congressman KwtElSE MFUME, and Con- 
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gressman Louis STOKES for their leadership 
roles. 

Ms. PELOSI. Madam Speaker, | thank my 
distinguished colleague from Оһо  [Mr. 
STOKES] for calling this special order on Black 
History Month and choosing this year’s appro- 
priate theme, “Empowering Afro-American Or- 
ganizations: Present and Future.” 

African-American organizations, such as the 
NAACP, National Urban League, and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
have worked together with the primary goals 
of achieving social and economic equality. 
During the 19605 these groups attempted to 
reach these goals by removing the legal struc- 
ture that supported racial discrimination and 
segregation, and by developing the unani- 
mously accepted view that overt acts of rac- 
ism are not morally tolerable in American soci- 
ety. Even after these monumental achieve- 
ments, African-Americans did not gain social 
and economic equality. 

Today, the goals of achieving social and 
economic equality remain the same, only the 
scope has been expanded. African-American 
organizations now unite to address critical so- 
cial conditions such as drug abuse, crime, 
poverty, health care, and education. In addi- 
tion to working through legislation and litiga- 
tion, they also focus on self-help approaches 
through education, drug rehabilitation, and job 
training programs. 

| am fortunate to represent California's 
Eighth Congressional District, їп which local 
African-American organizations actively work 
to improve conditions of African-Americans in 
the community. | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend a few of the many at work 
in our San Francisco community, including: 

First, Father Jim Goode, pastor of St. Paul 
of the Shipwreck for founding the National Day 
of Prayer for the African-American family, the 
first Sunday of February; 

Second, Lefty Gordon, executive director of 
the Ella Hill Hutch Community Center, for in- 
augurating the second year of midnight bas- 
ketball, an education and recreation program 
working to bring young African-American men 
off the streets and into the classroom; and 

Third, Enola Maxwell, of the Potrero Hill 
neighborhood house, for continuing to house 
the nationally recognized Omega Boys Club 
as well as other community programs dedi- 
cated to the youth of Potrero Hill. 

| thank these groups, Glide Memorial 
Church, the Washington Senators, and the 
many other civic organizations and leaders for 
their time and commitment to racial equality. 
With their help and continued service, the stat- 
ure of African-Americans within our community 
will continue to be enriched. 

In 1984, Benjamin Hooks, Jr., stated as he 
addressed a large group of African-American 
organizations one decade ago, that African- 
American organizations "must involve society 
as a whole in combating conditions adversely 
affecting all American families and impacting 
on black families in a very disproportionate 
manner." While local organizations work at the 
community level, and national organizations 
focus efforts to serve the African-American 
population through education, job training, and 
drug abuse programs, we the members of the 
103d Congress and the administration must 
work to support their efforts. 
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We must remember that the fight for equal 

access to opportunities despite socioeconomic 
differences is a daily challenge. Society 
through the efforts of our community and na- 
tional leaders can meet this important chal- 
lenge—not only during Black History Month— 
but also during every month and every single 
day. 
Ms. LAMBERT. Mr. Speaker, as we cele- 
brate Black History Month and observe the 
many accomplishments and contributions of 
African-Americans to the rich history of our 
country, we need look no further than the 
Delta region of Arkansas' First Congressional 
District. African-American history and the Delta 
cannot be separated. African-Americans made 
an impression everywhere they settled in this 
country. Nowhere is this impression so firmly 
imprinted, so interwoven to the very fabric of 
the local economy, culture, and community as 
it is in the Delta. 

Under the climate of many hardships of the 
past and present and as the Delta region 
began shifting from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing economy, African-Americans have 
made and continue to make numerous con- 
tributions in music, the arts, education, and 
the sciences. The Fargo Agricultural School 
was founded to give blacks an opportunity to 
get an education and have career guidance. 
The rich musical history of blues grew and de- 
veloped in many a Delta town. African-Ameri- 
cans became landowners and businessmen. 
African-American architects and craftsmen de- 
signed and built the Centennial Baptist Church 
in Helena, AR, now on the National Register 
of Historic Places. This persistence of the spir- 
it is evident today in the number of African- 
Americans from the region who have assumed 
positions of prominence in every field of en- 
deavor. There is no longer one black doctor, 
one black lawyer, one black educator, or one 
black elected official. Their numbers swell with 
the pride of their accomplishments. Just as 
significant, however, are the lessons these Af- 
rican-Americans impart to us about the impor- 
tance of such things as education, integrity, 
and belief in oneself. 

In my personal reflections on Black History 
Month, visions of my fifth grade teacher Muriel 
Wilkins dance before me. They say in the life 
of a child, teachers are second only to parents 
in a child's upbringing. Mrs. Wilkins shaped 
my life by teaching me not only reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, but compassion for my fel- 
low man and responsibility for my actions. | 
will be forever grateful for her powerful influ- 
ence on my life. 

Fortunately, America is blessed with an 
abundance of human talent. If we are to con- 
linue our unique role in world affairs, we must 
rededicate ourselves to providing the opportu- 
nities for all Americans to reach their full po- 
tential. Paying tribute to African-American his- 
tory during the month of February is indeed a 
moving testimony to the greatness of our Na- 
tion—and to the individuals who help to make 
it so. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, February is Black History Month. All 
across the United States, people are honoring 
the great many contributions of African-Ameri- 
cans to the history of our Nation. Throughout 
our Nation's history there have been many in- 
dividual black Americans who have made im- 
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portant contributions, which have made our 
country great. 

| would like to remark on the 1994 theme for 
Black History Month, “Empowering Afro-Amer- 
ican Organizations: Present and Future,” with 
a specific focus on the vital role of African- 
American churches. The church has always 
been more than just a place of worship. From 
its beginnings in the late 18th century the Afri- 
can-American church has been a very impor- 
tant institution. The church is a rock solid 
foundation of community values and leader- 
ship. 

At various times, it has been a place where 
children have been educated, a place where 
political activity has started, and a place where 
a righting of social wrongs was initiated. 

One of the church's first leaders was Rich- 
ard Allen. He was born a slave and bought his 
own freedom. In 1786, he worked as a lay 
minister among black members of Philadel- 
phia's St. George Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Because of his work, and the work of Absalom 
Jones, the African-American membership of 
the church grew 10 times larger. Tragically, 
this led to the segregation of the African- 
American worshipers. 

Ultimately, Allen and Jones were physically 
removed from the church while praying and 
the other African-American members left en 
masse. Thereafter, Allen and Jones organized 
the Free African Society. In 1791, it became 
the African Church, and in 1816 Allen founded 
the African Methodist Episcopal [АМЕ] 
Church. 

The AME Church is one of the largest and 
oldest African-American churches in existence. 
It has grown into an international denomina- 
tion with a membership of more than 1 million. 
It operates 11 colleges and schools of religion 
and its business and social service entities in- 
clude housing developments, homes, and pro- 
grams for senior citizens, a hospital and a 
camping facility. It is these and other activities 
that have made the church an important part 
of our country's social fabric. 

Additionally, we must remember the large 
role the church played in shaping the life and 
accomplishments of Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. We cannot forget that he became leader of 
the civil rights movement as a leader of his 
church. Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., and his 
work are the best examples of why we should 
recognize and honor Black History Month and 
the contributions of Afro-American organiza- 
tions to our Nation's past, present, and future. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise to participate in today's 
special order in recognition of Black History 
Month. 

First celebrated as Negro History Week in 
1926, Black History Month is the brainchild of 
the father of black history, historian Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson. Dr. Woodson understood clearly 
the importance of preserving a thorough and 
accurate record of our past for future genera- 
tions. A people whose history and accomplish- 
ments go unrecorded, Dr. Woodson warned, 
"becomes a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world and stands the danger of being 
exterminated.” Thus, Dr. Woodson set out to 
document the experience of black men and 
women in Africa and the New World and to 
record the tremendous contributions of Afri- 
can-Americans to the Nation in which they 
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toiled for three centuries in forced servitude. 
Our history in this Nation is unique. 

During Black History Month, it is customary 
to celebrate the contributions and achieve- 
ments of African-Americans throughout our 
Nation's history. 

This year, we reserve our highest esteem 
for those outstanding organizations that con- 
tinue to serve as the driving economic and so- 
cial forces behind the strength of the African- 
American community. The way in which these 
organizations have conducted business while 
masterfully serving the community is praise- 
worthy, and deserving of national recognition. 
| believe it is critically important to take note 
of the ongoing contributions of our African- 
American organizations. | would like to call at- 
tention to two organizations from my congres- 
sional district in Los Angeles whose service, 
achievements, and deeds merit recognition 
and praise. 

The Los Angeles Sentinel, originally found- 
ed under the name “Eastside Shopper” in 
1933, remains one of the most respected 
newspapers in California. Leon H. Washing- 
ton, Jr., was 23 years old when he came to 
Los Angeles in 1930 to begin his career as an 
advertising salesman for the California 
Eagle—at the time the largest and oldest 
black-owned newspaper in the West. A natural 
leader and independent thinker, he decided in 
1933, to quit working for the California Eagle 
and started his own newspaper. Mr. Washing- 
ton founded the Eastside Shopper in his 
home. As the publication began to grow, the 
Colonel—as he was called by most who knew 
him—established an office on Vernon Avenue, 
and subsequently renamed the paper the Sen- 
tinel. 

In 1933, discrimination ran rampant against 
people of color in the jobs market, in both the 
public and private sectors. Leon Washington 
was concerned about the employment plight of 
African-American Angelenos at that time, and 
and it was his fight against discrimination in 
employment which brought him to prominence 
as a publisher in Los Angeles and inspired 
others to suggest that he convert from a free- 
circulation shopper to a paid-circulation stand- 
ardized newspaper. Through his paper, the 
Colonel launched a fight against discriminatory 
merchants who made most of their money by 
selling goods to African-American customers, 
but refused to hire them as workers. 

The Sentinel has been honored for its cov- 
erage of the Watts disturbance, its publication 
of special editions, the work of individual writ- 
ers and departmental editors, and for its fight- 
ing editorials. 

After the death of the beloved Colonel in 
1974, his widow, Mrs. Ruth Washington, gar- 
nered the reins of control at the paper and as- 
sumed the position of business manager at 
the Los Angeles Sentinel. When Mrs. Wash- 
ington assumed the position at the death of 
her husband, she had to take a crash course 
in newspaper operations. She was not, how- 
ever, inexperienced in business. In fact, from 
an early age she had been fascinated with 
business. In preparation for her new role, she 
majored in business at the Emily Griffith Op- 
portunity School in Denver. After she moved 
to Los Angeles, she continued her studies at 
the Metropolitan Trade School. Mrs. Washing- 
ton created a climate at the newspaper; one of 
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fairness, consideration, compassion, and un- 
derstanding—all of which led the Sentinel to 
its unparalleled success. 

Today, the Sentinel continues to excel 
under the outstanding leadership of its pub- 
lisher, Attorney Kenneth R. Thomas. The Los 
Angeles Sentinel is an exemplary example of 
an empowering African-American organization 
providing for the very community which has 
benefited from its existence for over 60 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the second organization that | 
am proud to acknowledge is Crossroads Na- 
tional Education and Arts Center [Crossroads 
МЕАС], an unique organization that affects the 
healing, growth, and quality of life enhance- 
ment in the inner city of Los Angeles. Estab- 
lished in 1981, Crossroads is dedicated to pre- 
serving and expanding the African-American 
culture through the arts to create avenues for 
education, economic development, and self- 
sufficiency while providing a legacy for current 
and successive generations. Crossroads 
NEAC was cofounded by Angela Mills, pro- 
ducer-director-writer, and Marla Gibbs, noted 
actress, entrepreneur, and community activist, 
in response to an overwhelming need to pro- 
vide viable arts and educational programs in 
the inner city. Located in the Crenshaw- 
Leimert Park community—Crossroads NEAC 
is at the heart of its constituency. 

With support from a number of individuals, 
corporations, and other funding organizations, 
Crossroads NEAC has provided scholarships 
for students from low-income households. It 
has helped to launch the careers of several of 
its students in theatre, television, and movies. 
Based upon its established reputation, the 
center has attracted the attention of industry 
agents and producers as a source of talent. 

As Crossroads NEAC continues to grow, its 
potential to utilize the arts as an instrument of 
peace, healing, and understanding—as well as 
a vehicle for jobs and economic growth—also 
grows. 

Crossroads NEAC's commitment to excel- 
lence has earned numerous awards, including 
the New York Audelco Theatre Award, 12 
NAACP Image Awards, and several commu- 
nity achievement awards. In addition, the pop- 
ular television program "227" was developed 
and launched at Crossroads NEAC, while 
other plays have gone on to Broadway, such 
as "Checkmates" and "The Meeting." 

The Crossroads National Education and 
Arts Center—housed within the Vision Com- 
plex—has served as a catalyst for true eco- 
nomic revitalization in the inner community of 
Los Angeles, with an impact on the greater 
Los Angeles community and beyond. As the 
largest multidisciplinary arts organization in the 
inner community of Los Angeles, Crossroads 
NEAC is uniquely and strategically positioned 
to embrace and be embraced by numerous 
underserved populations in our city. It gives 
me great pleasure to nationally recognize this 
most outstanding organization. 

Please join me, Mr. Speaker, in applauding 
these contemporary African-American organi- 
zations for their significant accomplishments 
and contributions to the African-American 
community. By highlighting the wide range of 
achievements of these organizations, we are 
assured of a greater understanding and appre- 
ciation of the vast contributions African-Ameri- 
cans have made to our society. 
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Ms. WATERS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join my colleagues this evening in marking 
February as "Black History Month." 

There's an old saying that "If you don't 
know where you came from, you don't know 
where you are going." As African-Americans, 
we know where we've come from. That's 
something we just can't forget. We are re- 
minded of it each and every day. 

When our Constitution guaranteed this 
country's citizens "life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness" African-Americans—and 
women—were pointedly excluded from free- 
dom's blessings. For purposes of representa- 
lion in this Congress, slaves were counted as 
three-fifths of a person. 

A bloody Civil War set us free, but mere 
force of arms couldn't make us equal. One 
hundred twenty-eight years after the end of 
the Civil War, the struggle for political and 
economic equality continues. 

This struggle has yielded a rich pantheon of 
heroes—businesspeople апд politicians, 
preachers and inventors, writers and musi- 
cians, and sports figures. Some of these 
brothers’ and sisters’ names are household 
words—George Washington Carver or Martin 
Luther King or Billie Holliday. Others are less 
known, if no less valued—homerun king Josh 
Gibson, educator Mary Macleod Bethune, and 
Harlem's Mother Hale. And, of course, some 
of our biggest heroes are ordinary people who 
confronted injustice, overcame obstacles, and 
moved our struggle forward. l'm talking about 
Rosa Parks refusing to move to the back of 
the bus, Medgar Evers facing down the Klan 
in Mississippi, and Sojourner Truth "following 
the drinking gourd" North to freedom. 

In these often difficult times, it is good to 
think of heroes as we chart our future course. 
Our community suffers the pain of violence 
and crime. We watch many of our children 
drop out of school and out of the mainstream. 
Economic opportunities dwindle, the result of 
12 years of neglect by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the export of jobs to low-wage coun- 
tries. Teen pregnancy is a major obstacle to 
our young women realizing their full, God- 
given potential. 

Now, more than ever before, we need to re- 
member that we are inheritors of a legacy of 
struggle. Nothing worth having comes easy. 
We struggle with the pain and frustration and 
hopelessness in our communities. Too many 
of our sons and daughters are unskilled, 
undereducated, and scarred by substance 
abuse and violence. We are frustrated by the 
lack of resources we have with which to tackle 
these problems. We are even more frustrated 
by the lack of sufficient political will. 

We need to strengthen our families because 
families have seen us through the hardest of 
limes. We need to bring capital for our 
businesspeople and homeowners, quality edu- 
cation for our kids, and job opportunities for 
our working people. 

The genius and energies of our African- 
American heroes have carried us to where we 
are today. We stand on the shoulders of gi- 
ants. We have to understand the power we 
have if we take heart and inspiration from the 
examples set by the Shirley Chisholms and 
the Jackie Robinsons, the Malcolm X's and 
the Fanny Lou Hamers. 

We can never give up. We can never give 
in. By lifting ourselves up we can make our 
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lives better and build an America that, at long 
last, lives up to its noble words and ideals. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today, 
during Black History Month, to honor an Afri- 
can-American whose contribution to education 
lives far beyond her lifetime. Her outstanding 
achievements have influenced the culture, 
richness, and diversity of every American 
school today. 

Mary McLeod Bethune was an educator, 
lecturer, and executive who dedicated her 
adult life to the education of African-Ameri- 
cans. She overcame obstacles thought insur- 
mountable in her quest to achieve her goals. 
Her perseverance and dedication to educating 
African-Americans of all ages gave her the 
courage to challenge those obstacles, and her 
own education ad intelligence gave her the 
tools to defeat them. 

Mary struggled to gain her own education. 
Born in 1875 to a newly freed slave family, her 
early years were spent working on the small 
family farm. When she was 9, the first free 
school opened 5 miles from her home. And 
she walked those 10 miles every day to and 
from school then returned home to teach what 
she had learned to her family. 

By the age of 15, she had learned the entire 
curriculum of the small school but had no op- 
portunity to move on to a higher education. 
Her family had already mortgaged their farm, 
and after buying the family's food, clothing, 
and shelter, there was no money left. Mary did 
finally acquire the resources necessary to fund 
her continued education. A donation was 
made to the school that she was attending in 
order to fund one student's higher education, 
and the teachers in the school chose Mary for 
that honor. She traveled to the Scotia Semi- 
nary located in Concord, NC, and there her 
plan to educate herself transformed into a de- 
sire to help others build a stronger future for 
themselves and their families through literacy 
and knowledge. 

She opened a school, very much like the 
one she attended 5 miles from her home, in 
Daytona Beach, FL. With no money for books, 
pencils, or even lamps, she begged and scav- 
enged what she and her students needed to 
survive and learn. When the school opened, 
there were only eight students. But in just 2 
years that number grew to more than 250. In 
1923, the original school merged with a men's 
college to become the Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege with more than 600 students, 14 modern 
buildings on a campus encompassing 32 
acres. 

From teaching, Mary was launched into ad- 
ministration on a national level. She served in 
such posts as director of the Division of Negro 
Affairs of the National Youth Administration, 
vice president of the Commission on inter- 
racial Cooperation of the National Urban 
League and president of the National Council 
of Negro Women, an organization she found- 
ed in 1937. She was also honored by being 
awarded the Spingarn Medal and the Francis 
A. Drexel Award for distinguished service to 
her race. 

Today, the legacy of Mary McLeod Bethune 
lives in the diversity of our schools and the ex- 
panded opportunities that African-Americans 
now have in our educational system. Her 
strength as a teacher, and as a person, gives 
us hope that we can continue to improve the 
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educational system and the environment in 
which our children, of all races, learn and 
grow so that we may give them the oppor- 
tunity to seek out the excellence in themselves 
that Mary McLeod Bethune found in her own 
life. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STOKES. Madam Speaker, I ask 
that all Members may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the subject of my spe- 
cial order tonight 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SECURITY, 
IMMIGRATION AND HEALTH CARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON). Pursuant to the Speaker's 
announced policy of February 11, 1994, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER] is recognized for 30 minutes as 
the minority leader's designee. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the Speaker. 
Under an agreement, although we are 
constrained for time under this new ar- 
rangement, there is always still time 
for comity and some friendship in the 
House. I would like to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon so that they may 
complete their time requests and hope 
that they would reciprocate when we 
have need in the future. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

BLACK HISTORY MONTH 

Mr. KOPETSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his friendship and allowing 
me these brief moments to add to this 
evening's special order organized by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. STOKES] on Black History Month. 

Madam Speaker, this is my last con- 
tribution to this important effort that 
we do in the House every year. This is 
my last year in the Congress. In pre- 
vious years I have spoken about the 
importance of black Americans in Or- 
egon history, my home State, and do so 
tonight as well. 

At this point I place in the RECORD 
two articles on the role black Ameri- 
cans have played in Oregon's history. 
One is from the Statesman Journal of 
January 23, 1994, by Rick Harmon, edi- 
tor of the Oregon Historical Quarterly. 
Mr. Harmon contributed this work 
from the Statesman Journal. I com- 
mend him for his effort, and I recognize 
the Statesman Journal for participat- 
ing in this commemoration and high- 
lighting of Black Americans Month. 

The second article, contributed to 
the Oregon Statesman Journal by 
Hank Arends. This article references a 
new book entitled ‘‘Northwest Black 
Pioneers: A Centennial Tribute," coau- 
thored by Mr. Joe Franklin. 

But tonight, Madam Speaker, I want 
to remind my colleagues that history 
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is important and critical and it is im- 
portant to recognize African-Ameri- 
cans as part of our chronicle of Amer- 
ican history. Also, it is important to 
recognize African-Americans today 
who today are making history. 

The person I want to highlight is a 
good friend of mine, a comrade-in- 
arms, Mr. Ron Hearndon. 

Let me take a few moments to high- 
light Ron’s career thus far. He comes 
to Oregon from Kansas, he is a grad- 
uate of Reed College in Oregon, he did 
graduate study at the University of Li- 
beria. He also attended the UCLA 
Graduate School of Business. His pro- 
fessional experience: He has gone from 
teacher to director of the black edu- 
cational center to executive director of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Excellence, Director of the National 
Head Start Program. He was elected in 
1988 to the National Head Start Direc- 
tors Association and in 1991 elected 
vice president of the National Head 
Start Association. 

I am proud to say that in 1993 he was 
elected president of the National Head 
Start Association, representing 700,000 
Head Start children and families and 
over 100,000 Head Start staff members. 
He received numerous awards and hon- 
ors for his efforts today. I will not go 
into those. 

Finally, I do want to say that Ron is 
making history today for what he is 
doing for the children of Oregon, Afri- 
can-American and non-African-Amer- 
ican as well, and for the children of 
America, again African-American and 
non-African-American as well. Ron 
Hearndon has made the lives of count- 
less children in Oregon and in America 
better. He has dedicated his life, his ex- 
perience, his education, to make life 
better for children throughout this 
land. It is an honor to have him as a 
friend, a tribute to his heritage that he 
has dedicated his life to where we all 
should put an emphasis, as he is, and 
that is for our children. 

Madam Speaker, I thank you and I 
thank the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HUNTER]. 

The articles referred to by Mr. 
KOPETSKI are as follows: 

[From the Statesman Journal, Jan. 23, 1994) 
DON’T FORGET THE EFFORTS OF BLACK 
PIONEERS IN OREGON 
(By Rick Harmon) 

Who were Oregon's African-American pio- 
neers," and what can we say about their con- 
tribution to the state's history? 

The “ріопеег period," so far as the state of 
Oregon is concerned, traditionally has been 
situated in the two decades between 1840 and 
1860. 

During that time, because of the large- 
scale migration of white Americans to the 
Willamette Valley, the foundation was laid 
for the conquest and subjugation of the 
American Indians who had occupied the Or- 
egon Country for centuries. 

That conquest, euphemistically called 
"settlement" by earlier historians and by 
various cultural mythmakers even in our 
own time, was largely a white enterprise. ' 
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But African-Americans, 
nonwhite people, did play a role. 

From the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, black Africans and their genes 
were carried en masse to the Americas via 
the slave trade. Before that, Africans of var- 
ious shades had appeared sporadically for 
centuries throughout the Western world. 

During these years, and especially during 
the period of the slave-trade diaspora, Afri- 
can genes mixed widely with the genes of 
Caucasians as well as with those of other 
nonwhite peoples. 

When Europeans and Amercians began ag- 
gressively to explore the Pacific Northwest 
coast and interior in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, individuals with genes 
of recent African origin unquestionably took 
part. 

A few, such as the slave York, who jour- 
neyed with Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark on their overland expedition in 1805-06, 
were indisputably African American. 

Others, such as Marcus Lopez, cabin boy of 
the Lady Washington when it anchored on 
the Oregon coast in 1788, and Moses "Black" 
Harris, an Oregon Country trapper and guide 
in the 1830s and 1840s, were more racially am- 
biguous. 

One thing is certain, though: York, Lopez, 
Harris and most likely dozens of others who 
helped conquer the Oregon Country, would 
have felt the sting of the post-Civil War 
“Jim Crow" laws of the South. 

In that sense, at least, we can consider 
them African-Americans and acknowledge 
their contribution. 

What distinguished nineteenth-century Af- 
rican-American pioneers in Oregon Country 
from their white counterparts? As far as the 
indigenous population was concerned, little 
distinguished them. 

They were interlopers, one and all. How- 
ever, for most of the nineteenth-century 
white immigrant population, the difference 
between white and black was the difference 
between Oregon as an imagined Eden and Or- 
egon as just another vexatious extension of 
the great dispute about slavery that racked 
the states. 

Thus, though early Oregonians were di- 
vided in their loyalties and sympathies be- 
tween North and South, they were nearly 
unanimous in their racist hostility to Afri- 
can-Americans. 

Between 1840 and 1870, the classical pioneer 
and state-founding years of Oregon history, 
the citizens of Oregon enacted a variety of 
racist laws designed, in the first instance, to 
discourage African-Americans from coming 
to Oregon, and, in the second instance, to 
punish them or limit their civil rights if 
they did come. 

The year 1993 marked the sesquicentennial 
of the so-called Great Migration of 1843. Pub- 
lic officials, journalists, entrepreneurs and 
various hucksters spent more than a year en- 
couraging Oregonians and tourists to cele- 
brate the achievement of the largely white 
overland pioneers (and to buy a variety of 
products fraudulently linked to a historical 
episode), 

Indeed, the 53,000 or so people who came to 
Oregon along the Oregon Trail by 1860 were a 
tough and determined bunch. 

But if our purpose is to recognize extraor- 
dinary courage and fortitude (not properly 
the business of historians, in any case), let's 
not forget the couple hundred African Amer- 
ican pioneers who had settled in Oregon by 
1880. 

These pioneers not only withstood the rig- 
ors of the journey and the resistance of the 
native inhabitants, but they survived as well 
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the enmity and ingratitude of their fellow 
conquerors. 
{From the Statesman Journal, Jan. 23, 1994] 
BLACK PIONEERS: OREGON ROOTS 
(By Hank Arends) 

The colorful settling of the West depicted 
in film includes many figures of Caucasian 
cowboys and wagon train pioneers, regal 
Americans Indians and a few Hispanics. 

The role of the black Americans often is 
neglected. But their struggle for a better life 
echoes through to the peace and justice ef- 
forts of the 1990s. 

With black slavery a way of life for part of 
the United States in the 1800s, hundreds of 
blacks chased a dream of freedom toward the 
“Golden West.” 

They often found that enduring the hard- 
ships of travel across the country only sub- 
jected them to further affliction at the end 
of the trail. Yet they persevered to carve 
lives of hope and substance for their fami- 
lies. 

The first blacks to visit Oregon accom- 
panied the explorers of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries. Marcus Lopez was the 
first black to arrive, coming aboard the ship 
Lady Washington with Capt. Robert Gray. 

Lopez was killed in a property dispute with 
Americans Indians, making him the first 
black to die in the territory. A man named 
York was thought to be the second black in 
the area, spending the winter of 1804 near 
what is now Astoria with the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. 

The era of the explorers, the mountain 
men and trappers, and early missionaries 
lasted for the first four decades of the 18005. 

The wagon trains of the 1840s led to a popu- 
lation explosion in the Oregon Territory. 
There also were many blacks who hitched 
their hopes for a brighter future with the 
west-heading wagons. 

The Oregon census of 1850 listed 207 people 
who were identified as being black or mu- 
latto. About two-thirds of these are thought 
to have been Hawaiians or mixed-breed Na- 
tive Americans because the Caucasian census 
takers lumped the races into a single cat- 
egory. 

The count came at the end of the decade, 
when those seeking the dream of freedom 
saw it eroded by the restrictive antiblack 
residence and property laws approved by the 
early government. The Bureau of Census re- 
ported 1,107 blacks in Oregon by the 1900 
count. 

The laws of the early Oregon territory for- 
bid the permanent residence of blacks. The 
only known legal application of the restric- 
tion came in 1851 against Jacob Vanderpool. 
He operated a saloon and boarding house 
across the street from the Oregon Statesman 
newspaper, then in Oregon City. 

Despite his lawyer arguing that the law 
was unconstitutional, the judge found him 
guilty of the misdemeanor and ordered him 
out of the territory within 30 days. An exclu- 
sionary clause would remain an unenforced 
part of the Oregon Constitution until 1926. 

The question of owning slaves was the 
other major piece of legislation affecting 
blacks that was debated in Oregon for years. 
The constitutional convention of 1857 was 
looking toward statehood and left the mat- 
ter to a vote of the people. Slavery was re- 
jected by a vote of 7,727 to 2,645. 

Even with the overwhelming margin of the 
vote, life wasn’t all sweetness for blacks in 
the state. A.E. Flowers described Portland in 
the 1860s: 

When I arrived in Portland there was only 
one Negro church in the whole town, the 
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People's Church,’ which was an independent 
organization. It was organized in 1862. 

“At this time, colored people were not al- 
lowed to own any property. They were not 
allowed to go into any kind of business and 
they were not allowed to vote. Every Negro 
had to pay a $10 head tax. The colored people 
had no civil rights. It was very difficult to 
get jobs except as a menial." 

Despite legislation, the 1860 census showed 
a few of the 128 blacks in the state as slaves. 
Others were servants to white families and 
most were living independently. They earned 
their living as farmers, cooks, blacksmiths 
and in other service occupations. 

They were the. people who helped lay the 
foundations for the Oregon of today. 

Joe Franklin, a Portland educator and his- 
torian, has written many articles on the 
black experience in the Northwest. Не is со- 
author of the book Northwest Black Pio- 
neers, a Centennial Tribute. He was tapped 
as the chairman of the Northwest African 
American Writers’ Workshop. 

Franklin said the study of the black pio- 
neers was relevant for all races in 1994. 

“Some of the lessons that we should learn 
is that we all share our human experience 
and its ups and downs and peculiarities," he 
said. 

Through all of the trials and tribulations 
that the human spirit endures—be it black, 
white, red, or yellow—prevails the humanity 
of all these people. 

“As we get to know each other better and 
understand the life that we all live—the 
common life—we grow to have more appre- 
ciation for each other. That engenders more 
cooperation and more respect, which pro- 
duces a better citizen for America. 

“That gives us all a higher standard of life, 
because we are looking for the best in people. 
It is always easy to find the worse, if we look 
in the news. We are looking for the best and 
for an avenue for people to grow.“ 

Mr. HUNTER. I am happy to give 
time to our friend, and I want to thank 
him for his great service to the House. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Madam Speaker. 

Mr. MFUME. I thank the gentleman 
from California very much. I will at- 
tempt to be brief. 

The gentleman has been kind enough 
to wait in order, and I do not want to 
delay the business before this House 
which the gentleman seeks to address. 

However, Madam Speaker, as the 
chairman of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, I do want to express my thanks 
to Members of this body, black, white, 
Jew, gentile, Hispanic, Asian, and of 
course the women of this Congress, 
who have come forth either this 
evening or who have submitted for the 
official RECORD their own remarks 
highlighting and underscoring not just 
the need but the purpose of Black His- 
tory Month; why, as Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson thought many years ago that 
it was important for us to take pause 
as a nation to reflect on the contribu- 
tions of our citizens and, even more im- 
portantly in this month, on those of 
African ancestry. 

My thanks on behalf of the caucus to 
all of those who have come and who 
will come in future days to do the 
same. I would also ask that I be al- 
lowed to submit formal remarks for the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Georgia 
(Ms. MCKINNEY]. 

Ms. MCKINNEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

On this occasion, as it is my father’s 
birthday, I would like to lift his name 
up and to say to him that I appreciate 
all of the things he has done to help 
me. 

During this time of Black History 
Month, I would like to say that my fa- 
ther taught me my pride, taught me 
history and to know myself and in- 
stilled in me a readiness and a commit- 
ment to my community, a readiness to 
serve my community. He has given me 
the single-minded purposefulness to 
serve the people of Georgia and my 
State. 

I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER] 
may resume his time. I may say it was 
very kind of the gentleman to extend 
his time. 

Мг. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, lis- 
ten, it is my pleasure, and I am sure 
that that is the position everyone will 
take on this side, and we may have to 
remind our friends when we run short 
that they would yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And this 
Member will help the gentleman from 
California to remind them. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the Speaker. 

Madam Speaker, I want to address 
three areas tonight that are very im- 
portant not only to the Republican 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives but, we know, to the other side of 
the aisle, to the Democrat Representa- 
tives and also the American people. 

I want to talk a little bit about na- 
tional security, the first and most pri- 
mary responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to its people. I want to talka 
little bit about immigration, about 
that subject that is on everyone’s mind 
and is very much a concern of the tax- 
payers, and I want to talk a little bit 
about health care. 
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Let me start off, Madam Speaker, ad- 
dressing the national defense question 
because the explosions in the Balkans 
that are now so well illustrated on na- 
tional television every night, the ongo- 
ing problems in the Middle East, the 
continuing development of nuclear 
weapons on the Korean Peninsula by 
the Northern Koreans, and other trou- 
ble spots around the world, continue to 
remind the American people that it is 
not a safe world yet and that this most 
important obligation to the American 
people that this House maintains is to 
defend our people and to protect them, 
and that there is some question as to 
whether or not we are cutting our de- 
fenses too fast and too deeply. 

Now, Madam Speaker, we have now a 
very cerebral Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Perry. He is a man who is a studious 
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man, an analyst. He knows weapons 
systems forward and backward, and his 
job is to try to take dwindling dollars, 
massive defense cuts, if my colleagues 
will, and render our military smaller, 
but no less ready than the military 
that maintained America’s power pro- 
jection and defenses through the 198075, 
and no less effective than that mili- 
tary. I think we have some problems, 
Madam Speaker. 

President Bill Clinton took the Bush 
defense budget, which President Bush 
cut after consulting with Secretary 
Cheney and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Colin Powell, by $50 billion over 
his 5-year plan. So, in 1992, Madam 
Speaker, George Bush had a defense 
budget from which he had slashed $50 
billion. Let us use that as a baseline. 

President Clinton, after achieving of- 
fice, decided to cut defense an addi- 
tional $127 billion. I think that cut is 
too deep, too serious and leaves our 
forces too vulnerable, and in later 
years, 1996, 1997, 1998, it will lead to the 
same problems that we saw in the 
Carter years. 

When I came into office in 1980, when, 
as a new Congressman from San Diego 
I was confronted with a military that 
involved about 1,000 petty officers in 
the Navy, those were the people that 
really knew how to make the ships 
run—leaving the Navy—1,000 people 
every month leaving the Navy, young 
men and women in the Armed Forces 
on food stamps being told by memos 
that were circulated by the command, 
Don't be ashamed to take food stamps 
even though you're wearing the uni- 
form,"—by an air fleet, aircraft, jet 
aircraft, attack aircraft, that were less 
than 50 percent fully mission capable 
because so many of them had been can- 
nibalized for the spare parts to make 
the remaining aircraft run. We had, 
after extensive analysis, a hollow 
Army, an Army in which we had fewer 
people than we had ever had in our his- 
tory who had high school degrees, and 
these people were expected to operate 
high-technology equipment. 

We had to rebuild national security 
and national defense in the 1980’s and I 
think everyone in the United States 
would agree that that investment in 
strength was worthwhile. 

Madam Speaker, it was worthwhile 
because by showing strength to the So- 
viet Union when they emplaced SS-20 
missiles in Europe to move our cruise 
missile program into Europe by moving 
Pershing II's into Europe, and, when we 
started to do that, lo and behold the 
Russians told us they wanted to come 
to the bargaining table. They did come 
to the bargaining table, and the con- 
summation of that bargaining process 
was unprecedented arms agreements, 
and ultimately the breakdown of the 
Soviet Union itself and the bringing 
down of the Berlin Wall. 

So, Madam Speaker, 
worked. 
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In the 1980’s strength worked, and I 
would be happy to yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia (Мг. 
KINGSTON]. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HUNTER] for yielding to me. 

Madam Speaker, one of the points I 
wanted to make along that line is to 
have an effective military one of the 
things that, of course, we did with 
Desert Storm is, when we were drop- 
ping bombs down chimney chutes, it 
was doing more than blowing up a 
building. It made a statement world- 
wide that the American military has 
the best technology, the best force 
night or day. We are ready to fight. We 
can do it accurately. We can do it ef- 
fectively. And that kind of statement 
is such a security guarantee for people 
all over the world because it said, ‘You 
know, I don’t want to take on Amer- 
іса,” and we have been a peace-loving 
nation in that I have heard many 
times, as the gentleman has, that, if 
there is going to be a policeman of the 
world, let us hope there does not have 
to be one, but, if there is, let us let it 
be America. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, the 
gentleman makes an excellent point. 

As my colleagues know, I think, if 
someone was to analyze, or guess, why 
the Serbs are pulling back artillery 
right now that is ringing these civilian 
population centers, why they are pull- 
ing it back rather than take on the 
United States, the answer may be that 
they saw some of the film clips from 
CNN from Desert Storm when literally 
we were able to hit pinpoint targets 
with smart weapons. What that teaches 
us is we need not just a large military 
with enough men and women to oper- 
ate equipment and operate it well, but 
we also have to put a lot of money into 
research and development, into some 
high tech systems, so we do not have to 
throw 50 bombs at a target, and maybe 
have some collateral damage, some ci- 
vilian damage. We also need to have 
the ability to pinpoint a weapons sys- 
tem so we can go in and take out a 
military target without hurting civil- 
ians, and I think that if I were the 
Serbs watching some of those CNN 
news reels where we absolutely hit pre- 
cisely what we were aiming at, that I, 
as a Serb military leader, would cer- 
tainly have taken that into account in 
deciding whether to take on the United 
States or not. 

Mr. KINGSTON. It would make one 
think twice. 

Now, the gentleman mentioned ear- 
lier about the personnel and about the 
differences in today’s military person- 
nel versus the early 198075, and one of 
the things I was able to do last week 
was greet an airplane full of troops 
coming back from Somalia, and I was 
the second hand they shook when they 
got on American soil for the first time 
since they were back, and I was im- 
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pressed, and I also spent a lot of time 
at Fort Stewart with the 24th Infantry 
Division, at Hunter, and also Kings 
Bay, and I know the gentleman visits 
it quite frequently, and I have always 
been impressed of the dedication of the 
young men and women serving our 
military today, that they are profes- 
sionals, have a deep amount of pride 
and patriotism in what they are doing. 
They know what their mission is. Their 
mission is clear to them. They follow 
their duty. 

And I am just so proud, as the gen- 
tleman knows, to shake hands with 
these folks when they were coming off 
the plane. It was a real thrill to me, 
but it also made me sleep a little bit 
better at night knowing that that is 
the type of person that we have in to- 
day's Armed Forces. 

Mr. HUNTER. As the gentleman 
knows, Madam Speaker, I thank him 
for bringing that up because of the de- 
fense budget. 

The Clinton defense budget, the fiscal 
year 1995 DOD budget, really contains а 
military pay cut, and we have to re- 
member what we did for our young peo- 
ple in the 1980's. In 1981 we brought in 
a military pay raise in October of 12.2 
percent, and that brought a lot of mili- 
tary families out of the position where 
they were having to take food stamps 
to a position where they can wear the 
uniform with pride—teaching our mili- 
tary to have pride, to once again ac- 
quire pride in itself. That was an im- 
portant lesson in the 1980's. Part of 
that was because of pay increases and 
the fact that we did not have long 
lapses between pay increases like we 
had had in the 1970's. 

The Clinton defense budget is going 
to give a real cut in terms of real buy- 
ing power to our military families, and 
let me just tell my colleagues that here 
is а problem that President Clinton's 
defense budget has whether he has Sec- 
retary Perry or Secretary Aspin, who 
has left, or anybody else coming in to 
try to make this shoe fit. He has two 
problems. 

The first problem is: 

"You can't fight two wars simulta- 
neously with the Clinton defense num- 
bers.“ 

Now we know that because Secretary 
Aspin, who was the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services before 
he left, did an analysis of what it would 
take to fight two wars, and he came to 
the conclusion that the only way to 
fight two wars simultaneously; that is 
a Desert Storm type operation and 
have enough reserves on hand to han- 
die the Panama Canal type of a contin- 
gency, was to go with the option in 
which approximately $50 billion was 
cut from the Bush defense baseline. 
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So we went with the $50 billion cut, 
called that option C, and said we can 
live with that. President Clinton has 
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now cut $127 billion below that, and 
there is a very important point here for 
Americans to remember. The reason we 
were able to win Desert Storm deci- 
sively without a lot of casualties was 
because we offered overwhelming force. 

One thing that our military leaders 
have taught us is if you go in and en- 
gage an enemy, where you have just as 
many, just barely have the number of 
troops that he has and barely have the 
number of weapons and technology, 
and you just hold him off and you grind 
each other down, as you grind each 
other down, you take enormous casual- 
ties. And that means black body bags 
come back to the United States filled 
with Americans. 

Now, the way to win а war in an ef- 
fective fashion and to save your young 
people in uniform is to do what Colin 
Powell said, strike the enemy with 
overwhelming force. The option C that 
was provided by Secretary Aspin gave 
us at least the ability to win two wars, 
to handle two wars at the same time 
and present some force on the battle- 
field with those two wars and maybe 
handle the Panama canal contingency 
at the same time. 

Now, the option that we now are 
being presented by President Clinton 
says this, and you have to listen care- 
fully to what he says. He says we can 
win two wars nearly simultaneously. 
What does that mean? 

That means that if we have a Desert 
Storm type operation, where we have 
to go in and stop Saddam Hussein or 
someone like that from going into 
Saudi oil fields, and we take them on 
and we are engaged there and, at the 
same time, the North Koreans look at 
this as their opportunity, their open- 
ing, and they break out on the Korean 
peninsula, then President Clinton says, 
"I can almost handle them both at the 
same time.“ 

What does Almost simultaneously" 
mean? What it means is, you can han- 
dle one war by just holding off the 
enemy but taking a lot of casualties, 
because you are not winning the war. 
You are just grinding them down, hold- 
ing them off. You go in and try to win 
the other battlefield and when you 
have won on the second battlefield, you 
come back to where you were holding 
them, where you have taken enormous 
casualties, and then you try to win 
there. And that is going to be costly to 
Americans. 

Mr. KINGSTON. In the real world sit- 
uation, we all agree that we need to 
kil a fly with а sledge hammer, be- 
cause that is the way to save the most 
lives and not have the highest casual- 
ties. You are saying we have a poten- 
tial problem in Korea with the North 
Korean build up. Then we have Bosnia. 
We do not know what the Serbs are 
going to do. Last week they backed off. 
Let us hope that they are willing to sit 
down and negotiate. But you have 
those two hot spots right now. Then 
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you have the Middle East. So what 
would happen if all three of these areas 
erupted? 

Mr. HUNTER. What we have right 
now, with the military being cut dras- 
tically as it is right now, we are cash- 
iering 2,000 young people a week out of 
the military right now. We could not 
fight and win a Desert Storm operation 
right now in the same fashion that we 
won Desert Storm. 

Another gentleman just walked in. 
His name is DUKE CUNNINGHAM, who is 
a great top gun of Vietnam fame. 

He pointed out today, and I think 
this is an important point for the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, that we are going 
to be procuring only about 250 aircraft 
in 1995. Excuse me. We are going to be 
procuring 127 aircraft in 1995. Accord- 
ing to the gentleman from California, 
who spoke today on this point, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, just to maintain your 
force level, because your aircraft are 
aging, as you go out on flight oper- 
ations with them and you have to re- 
place them, we have to procure about 
350 aircraft a year, military aircraft, 
just to keep the force level modernized, 
just so you do not have a bunch of old 
planes out there that will get the 
young people killed. 

So we are only procuring 127 planes. 
And that means we are building in ob- 
solescence right now to our fighter air 
fleet. And at some point in 1996, 1997, 
1998, we are going to be in the same po- 
sition that we were in the 1970's when 
Jimmy Carter had the hollow military. 

At the same time, I might add, in fis- 
cal year 1995, we are only going to 
build six ships. We are only going to 
build 18 strategic missiles, and we are 
building no tanks whatsoever. So there 
are absolutely no replacements now 
being built for tanks.. That means at 
some point down the line those tanks 
are going to be old. They are going to 
be obsolete, and they will not present 
that top-of-the-line battlefield force 
that we had in Desert Storm. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I would like to ask 
you some more details about that pro- 
curement, because one of the things I 
am concerned about, and maybe the 
gentleman from San Diego can talk 
about this a little bit, but the situation 
with the maintenance worries me. Be- 
cause now the gentleman has been a 
pilot, and I guess you know what it is 
like to be up there and maybe hear а 
Strange sound coming out of the en- 
gine. That has to be worse than spot- 
ting an enemy airplane. What about 
the maintenance situation? 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me frame that 
question for our friend from San Diego, 
the top gun, Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

I have а paper in front of me that 
Says the navy today has a budget 
Shortfall of $765 million, and because of 
that they have a backlog of unrepaired 
aircraft numbering 150. They have a 
backlog of 250 aircraft engines that 
need maintenance right now. Is that 
accurate? 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes; it is. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

One of the problems that we have is 
the O&M accounts, which is operations 
and maintenance. 

I think the President and this admin- 
istration and the House is trying to 
beef up that O&M account, knowing 
that there is that shortfall. But in 
many cases, our pilots are operating 
with their planes that are 15 through 20 
years of age. It is like your car, the 
older that car gets, the more difficult 
it is to maintain. 

For example, the Navy and Marine 
Corps are only procuring 24 airplanes 
this year. It takes 360 to maintain cur- 
rent force level. You don’t have to be а 
mathematical genius to figure out that 
you are going to turn into a pumpkin. 
and when you do that, how do you ex- 
pand that force out, as you try and re- 
work it, put the rewiring in, you up- 
grade it. But essentially, you take a 
1950 Chevy, which in some cases are 
pretty good, by the way, the Chevies 
are, and expand them for some 20 to 30 
years. But if you are driving that air- 
plane every day, which we are in Soma- 
lia, we are wearing it out. We did in 
Desert Storm. We took a tremendous 
toll on the aircraft life and the service 
life not only aircraft but tanks and 
ships and everything else. And then in 
Somalia and then, if we get into 
Bosnia, which I do not support, we will 
tire those machines out. 

In the future, there is no procure- 
ment scheduled to buy new airplanes. 

Mr. KINGSTON. You have been in the 
cockpit. My question to you is, we have 
got the mechanical problem. We have 
the financial problem. But what about 
the morale problem? What does it do to 
a pilot, when he or she is put there in 
this machine worrying about the main- 
tenance log being backlogged? What 
will that do to our esprit de corps? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. A pilot is not 
going to take, generally, I would say 
9994o of the time, a pilot, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Army, is not 
going to take an airplane they feel is 
unsafe. The airplane is going to have to 
be up. It may not have some of the sys- 
tems working. You may fly that air- 
plane without enough radar, which de- 
termines the amount and type of train- 
ing that you can receive. But if there is 
a doubt in their mind that that air- 
plane is not up to speed mechanically, 
they are not going to take it. 

I have seen that as an exception, but 
we try and do away with that. 

The second phase is that the more 
you fly an airplane, the safer that air- 
plane actually is because you are exer- 
cising it. With the training cutback 
and the funding cutback, that becomes 
deficit also, so your pilots are not get- 
ting trained as much. 

But the morale, knowing that you do 
not have the up airplanes, like a Navy 
squadron on a carrier is likely to have 
12 to 13 airplanes, with F-18's, F-14's, 
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A-6's, A-T’s, but generally 10 to 12 air- 
planes. If you have eight of those air- 
planes that are down because you can- 
not fix them, the pilots will take the 
two, but what does that mean for the 
other 20 pilots in that squadron that 
cannot fly because those airplanes are 
down? That morale, I sat on the Indian 
Ocean because we did not have Optar 
money to fly, and plus our machines 
were down. We were operating with 20- 
year-old Phantoms. That is like flying 
а World War I airplane in World War II. 
And the morale was terrible. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Reclaiming my time, I 
thank the gentleman for his observa- 
tions, and will go to the second prob- 
lem that the Clinton administration 
has with defense. The first problem is 
that under the scenario that we must 
live with, that is, the chance that two 
wars may break out simultaneously, 
we do not have a budget that will meet 
those two wars, and that is basically 
admitted by the Clinton administra- 
tion when they talk about how we are 
going to have the ability, and listen 
carefully, to fight two nearly simulta- 
neous wars, meaning if the North Kore- 
ans take advantage of а break-out 
somewhere else, and attack, that we 
are not going to be able to win with 
overwhelming force on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. That means а lot of American 
casualties. 

The first problem that the Clinton 
administration has is they are not giv- 
ing enough money to defense, they are 
cutting defense by 35 percent, and they 
are cutting the men and women in uni- 
form, depriving them of the ability to 
win quickly and decisively in the bat- 
tlefield, and thereby win a conflict 
with a minimum of casualties. 

The second problem that the Clinton 
administration has is that even if we 
acknowledge, even if we accept their 
goal, their budget, and say, “ОК, we 
agree that this type of equipment, this 
level of O&M funding, operations and 
maintenance, this number of tanks, 
this number of airplanes, this number 
of people is acceptable," we say it is 
not acceptable because we cannot win 
two simultaneously plus à small con- 
flict, but even if we said it is accept- 
able, the President is not providing 
enough money to do it. He is under- 
funding the programs about $50 billion. 

I want to ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] to com- 
ment on this, because this is an Air 
Force quote from a senior Air Force of- 
ficial. I quote: “Twenty fighter wing 
equivalents," and that is what Presi- 
dent Clinton promises, make а lot of 
sense if we are going to fight in two 
places separated by the globe," the sen- 
ior defense official said, ‘‘but because 
of the falling budget in the next couple 
of years the Air Force will either have 
to reduce the force to keep it sustain- 
able or find other ways to fund produc- 
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tion of new block 50 F-16's or F-15E's."' 
He said, These are the only two things 
I know how to do." 

So you either have to cut the number 
of aircraft that you have, according to 
this senior official, under the Clinton 
budget, or we are going to have to 
come up with some new creative fi- 
nancing mechanism. 

Could the gentleman comment on 
that? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It was not just 
the Air Force, it was the Commandant 
of the Air Corps and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and they are exactly right. 
The funding levels for 1995 they are 
looking at, they can get by, but if we 
really do get in a conflict, and the Vice 
President, AL GORE, in his statement 
“Reinventing Government" made the 
statement that the cuts were based not 
on what we really needed to fight two 
wars, as it was supposed to be, but on 
the $127 billion Clinton cut. 

Second, Dr. Warner, who did the Bot- 
tom-Up Review, in our hearing before 
the Committee on Armed Services also 
alluded to the fact that it was based on 
the $127 billion administration cut, not 
on what we need. 

Even if you are doing similar to close 
to simultaneous wars, say it was Soma- 
lia, say that we got involved with 
Bosnia or India, or any of the other 
countries that could be a potential 
threat, to me that would send a signal, 
for example to North Korea, to come 
down across the parallel. What this cut 
is doing is risking not only the United 
States but it is risking the world. 

Madam Speaker, what this cut is 
really doing, it is not only risking the 
national security of the United States, 
but it is risking the security of the 
world, whether it is Bosnia, Somalia, 
or other parts we might get into. 

Equally critical, the $50 billion cut or 
shortfall that we have under the Bot- 
tom-Up Review is an administrative or 
accounting, because they did not 
charge inflationary rates, but we are 
still short that. We are short hundreds 
of billions of dollars just in operational 
and training time. 

Something else that is not funded is 
the BRAC 1993. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman might 
explain what BRAC 1993 is. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The base realign- 
ment and closure, because during the 
1993 rounds there is not even the dol- 
lars to close those bases, take care of 
the environmental concerns, so that we 
can actually save dollars down the line. 

Both the Marine Corps Commandant 
and the Chief of Naval Operations said 
unless we can get these facilities closed 
as the administration is planning, we 
will not reap the savings, so that what 
we will have down the line is no new 
airplanes, we will be totally out of 
business, both the Marine Corps, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Madam Speaker, 
there is the other BRAC 1995 round 
that will be coming up soon, and as I 
understand it, the intention of that 
will be eventually every base and post 
in the United States will fill that, in 
some way, 50 percent of them directly. 
So what the gentleman is saying, if 
BRAC 1993 was not funded properly, 
then 1995 is going to get off course and 
may have to be more severe than it is 
already promised to be. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentleman 
will yield, it not only affects DOD and 
the number of personnel in the mili- 
tary, but infrastructure. For example, 
the Navy determines it needs 12 car- 
riers to do its job. It needs to say, just 
like a business, Where can I cut?" 
That is in infrastructure and that is in 
personnel those cuts will come. I do 
not care if you are a Republican or 
Democrat, your base is going to be 
looked at. 

That equates to jobs, because defense 
means jobs in this country, and it also 
means national security. That is going 
to be brutal in 1995. We have not even 
funded 1993 yet. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me just say to the 
gentleman that that $50 billion cut, 
and we are undertaking a $50 billion 
shortfall in the Clinton budget in de- 
fense just to do what we have to do, is 
about 1 million jobs. A $50 billion cut is 
about 1 millions jobs. 

Let me go to something that I think 
is also important here. That is con- 
fidence. In the 1980’s, Americans had 
differences on many occasions with 
President Reagan and with President 
Bush, but one thing they had that al- 
lowed them to sleep a little bit better 
at night was the knowledge that under 
those two administrations they could 
be confident that we had a strong mili- 
tary. That means that if their son was 
out on a mission halfway around the 
world and was in the Marine Corps, he 
was out in some very difficult situa- 
tion, they knew, number one, that 
their son had the best equipment you 
could find in the world today. 

They knew, number two, that their 
son was accompanied by a lot of bright 
young men who had been selected 
through a very vigorous process to be 
Marines, for example, if he was in the 
Marine Corps, who had a high degree of 
education and had excellent, excellent 
leadership. 

They knew that they were safe, they 
knew that they could sleep easily, be- 
cause they had a strong national secu- 
rity. The American people during the 
1980’s learned that it is a truism that 
you achieve peace through strength. 
They had a lot of confidence, I think, 
in Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, 
our last Secretary of Defense during 
Desert Storm. I think they had a lot of 
confidence in General Schwarzkopf, in 
Colin Powell, in the team that had 
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been assembled under Presidents 
Reagan and Bush. 

It is interesting, a lot of people de- 
cried President Reagan's so-called Star 
Wars initiative when he said, you 
know, “Тһеге аге а lot of ballistic mis- 
siles around the world and they are 
making more all the time, and I think 
it might be important for us to learn 
how to shoot those down, because some 
of those might be incoming at some 
point." 

I remember Presidential candidate 
Walter Mondale who said, That is war 
in the heavens. Shooting down mis- 
siles, SDI, that is war in the heavens, 
and I will not engage in war in the 
heavens." Yet when we shot down 
those Scud missiles that were incoming 
at our troops in Desert Storm, I am 
sure that Walter Mondale said, “Ве- 
cause of Ronald Reagan, thank heav- 
ens." So the American people had a lot 
of confidence. 

Today there is not cause for con- 
fidence under President Clinton and 
there is not cause for confidence, be- 
cause President Clinton has, No. 1, re- 
fused to provide the numbers of equip- 
ment and men and women that are nec- 
essary to handle a dangerous world; 
that is, a two-conflict world, because 
you have to bet that if you are in- 
volved in a conflict somewhere, an- 
other guy may come and jump on you, 
knowing that you are vulnerable, 
knowing that your forces are occupied. 
The President has not given us a two- 
conflict force. 

No. 2, he has not even funded the 
force he has given us. He is $50 billion 
short. What that means, I think it is 
important that the gentleman from 
Top Gun speak on this point, because 
what that really means, and we both 
know it, is that in the end, when we 
run short of money, the place where 
you can get cash fast is out of the 
Spare parts account, out of the readi- 
ness account, where you repair your 
aircraft, and that means that more 
young men and women are going to die 
in а conflict or in training than if they 
had top-notch equipment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What is even 
worse is that where you have a force 
that is not trained properly, because it 
does not have the maintenance or the 
airplanes to fly, but when you have a 
foreign policy like Somalia that had 18 
marines killed and 77 wounded, because 
they would not commit armor, where 
you have a policy where you want to 
commit the Marine Corps with side- 
arms only in Haiti, where you have a 
policy where you could get us into 
Bosnia, that will not do the United 
States any good, coupled with the de- 
preciation of our Armed Forces, it is 
going to be terrible for us not only now 
but in the out-years as well. 
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And communities are going to suffer 
as well, not just the national security. 
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So it is not just the cuts in defense, but 
it is the foreign policy and the strength 
of those decisions that are necessary. 
And yes, I include Lebanon under a re- 
publican President that to me was a 
tragedy that we put our Marines and 
let them get shelled and let them sit 
there without fully employing, and 
that was a disaster and a wrong deci- 
sion as well. So I think it is not unique 
just to this administration. But we 
need a strong foreign policy that is 
going to protect our people. And we 
need the high-technology equipment, 
the manpower, and the training to go 
along with it. 

You fight like you train. Unless you 
have the machines to train, then you 
are not going to be able to do any good. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. KINGSTON]. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I am sitting here lis- 
tening to the two experts, and I am 
agreeing with everything they say. I 
think one of the things though that 
you have mentioned, but not directly, 
is that not only do you have to have 
consistency in terms of your training 
and in terms of your equipment main- 
tenance and equipment, but you have 
to have consistency in terms of dealing 
with other international leaders. And if 
you tell the folks from other nations, 
whether they are our NATO allies or 
whoever, that we are going to do some- 
thing, when you set a deadline you 
have to honor it, and you have to be 
the first one to do that. And that is one 
of the new criticisms that I think the 
United States is getting globally right 
now, is that we do not have the consist- 
ency and the follow-through іпбег- 
nationally that we did under the Che- 
ney first string that you were talking 
about earlier with the Schwarzkopfs of 
the world, and so forth. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think the gentleman 
has stated it well when he talks about 
the first string. We have definitely had 
the first string in at that time, and I 
think the jury is out on the string that 
is in right now. 

I am happy to yield to the gentleman 
from San Diego. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In 1972, I wrote а 
book, and I wrote the book because I 
held some of my friends in my arms 
that died on a carrier. Some I was not 
able to because they were killed. And I 
can remember thinking, 

Don't the Members of Congress know what 
they are doing? Don't the liberals know that 
we don't want to be here but we need their 
support, we need better equipment, we need 
the parts to fly our airplanes because we are 
in combat, that we are not competing for six 
gold medals? 

I also look at the potential of Soma- 
lia, and I wrote about it in Operation 
Proud Deep in which we were forced to 
fly in weather that is overcast because 
the North Vietnamese were coming 
down the Ho Chi Minh trail, and we 
had not been bombing North Vietnam, 
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and we called back. I did not call back. 
I was a lieutenant junior grade at the 
time, but the admirals called back and 
said we cannot risk our pilots over an 
overcast because there are surface-to- 
air missiles. And they said no, those 
are the only 5 days you have. And in 
that time we lost a couple of dozen air- 
planes in 5 days. Why? Because the SA- 
2 missiles were coming up through the 
overcast, and it did not give us time to 
react. Second, if you flew underneath 
it, and remember it is wintertime in 
the Bosnia area right now, we would be 
skylighted against the clouds for their 
airplanes and the gunners knew our al- 
titude, and it was devastating, 

We also found our bomb damage as- 
sessment after the weather cleared 
that we had hit less than 1 percent of 
our targets. And I told the Secretary if 
he wanted to that I would take him at 
600 knots over the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and put a million pieces of artil- 
lery. First, he would not see any of 
them. But if he was lucky enough to 
hit one, what good would it do, because 
they have a couple of million more. 

For us to get into Somalia and wear 
out our equipment at a time when both 
sides of the aisle are trying to come up 
with a health plan, a crime bill, welfare 
reform, education, and H.R. 6 is coming 
up for education, can you imagine just 
the cost? 

We stood on the House floor during 
the Somalia debate when this House 
extended the time in Somalia. They 
knew what it would cost. But yet they 
still wanted to stay there in Somalia 
through March when Aideed and all of 
his other henchmen are still going to 
be there at risk of life and cost. But 
guess what? We just had to provide a 
supplemental to pay for that when we 
could have used those dollars. 

And when folks say we need to save 
dollars, we need to look and do that 
with the defense cuts. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman. 

IMMIGRATION POLICY 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me move on to an- 
other area where the Clinton adminis- 
tration needs to form what I would call 
a national will, and that is immigra- 
tion. 

Under the leadership of LAMAR SMITH 
and CARLOS MOORHEAD and ELTON 
GALLEGLY, and I might say the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. We are going 
from Bosnia to illegal immigration. 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes, I knew you would 
like this smooth transition. But under 
the leadership of those gentlemen and 
all of the Members on this Republican 
task force on immigration, we put to- 
gether an overall immigration plan 
which does а couple of things. First, it 
strengthens the border because there is 
no substitute for having an enforce- 
able, strong border with border patrol- 
men with enough border patrolmen to 
stop illegal immigration. 
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Second, it cuts off what we would 
call the magnets of free social service, 
free education and all the welfare and 
Social services that are bringing people 
across the border when they find out 
that they can make more by staying in 
bed all day as an illegal alien in the 
United States than putting in 8 hours 
of work in their native country. 

And I want to speak just to one area 
of that particular Republican task 
force plan because it is important. We 
have to have a border. There is no sub- 
stitute for a border. And no matter how 
you handle the social problems of ille- 
gal immigration, just the criminal 
alien aspect alone, that is criminals 
that come across from other countries 
into the United States to rob, rape, 
murder, and move narcotics, justifies 
having a border. And let me give a lit- 
tle example. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. We need to clar- 
ify that not everybody coming across 
the border illegally is doing that. 

Mr. HUNTER. No. But there are а 
large number of criminal aliens who 
are coming across the border. And I 
want to describe a recent test that we 
took. 

The INS took a number of criminal 
aliens, about 300 that had served their 
time in the United States, had been de- 
ported to Mexico City. Within a very 
short period of time we apprehended 10 
percent of them, which means probably 
the rest of them got through, coming 
back across the Mexican-American bor- 
der into the United States to continue 
their criminal enterprise. That means 
you have to have a border. 

Let me just say to my friends that we 
have a 2,000-mile border in the South- 
west, and in our district in San Diego, 
CA we have the smugglers' corridor. 
And that is the land, the international 
border between Tijuana to the south 
and San Diego to the north. And it is a 
stretch of land about 15 miles wide. It 
goes from the Pacific Ocean on the 
west to the California coastal hills to 
the east. And across that smugglers' 
corridor comes about half of the illegal 
aliens and illegal narcotics smuggled 
into this country. 

We have learned a lot of things. One 
of the things we have learned as a re- 
sult of this experience in building a 
fence across the smugglers' corridor, 
putting up lights, putting up a road 
and starting to get the number of bor- 
der patrolmen we need to the border, 
one thing we have learned is we are 
going to need about 10,000 border pa- 
trolmen to control the border. There is 
no substitute for people. 

Now I want to put this in context. 
The Clinton administration has funded 
about 4,500 border patrolmen for next 
year. They increased the contingent by 
600 border patrolmen last year after an 
amendment was forced on them by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Thanks to the gen- 
tleman from California. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Which а number of us 
put forward. And that added 600 border 
patrolmen. So they basically dispersed 
the border patrolmen who had been 
forced on them by Congress, and they 
pumped the number up to 4,500 border 
patrolmen. 

Our studies show that we need 10,000 
border patrolmen because you have 12 
smuggling corridors in the Southwest 
from San Diego to Tijuana and from 
Brownsville in Texas to Matamoros, 
and you have to have the number of 
people to put them on line to stop the 
illegal immigrants from coming in. 
Now we need 10,000 border patrolmen. 

The Clinton administration has said 
they are going to give up 4,500. We are 
still about 6,000 short. At the same 
time we are cashiering out of the mili- 
tary about 2,000 young people every 
week. That means if we just took 3 
weeks' worth of personnel slots where 
young marines, and Army, and Air 
Force and Coast Guard personnel are 
being cashiered, just 3 weeks of people 
who are being taken out of the Air 
Force and put those job slots in the 
border patrol, we would be able to stop 
illegal immigration in the Southwest. 

Similarly, about 350,000 bureaucrats 
or Federal workers work in Washing- 
ton, DC, not counting the Department 
of Defense. 
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If we took 6,000 of those slots, of 
those 350,000 people who work in Wash- 
ington, DC, in administration doing pa- 
perwork, if we took just 6,000 of those 
slots and put them on the border, then 
we could stop illegal immigration. So 
illegal immigration, stopping illegal 
immigration, is not space-based lasers, 
it is not technical and does not require 
а lot of R&D. What it does require is 
national will. 

I have looked forward to the Clinton 
administration, which has talked a 
very strong line on illegal immigra- 
tion, and they have had good rhetoric, 
but I have looked forward to them pro- 
viding the additional 6,000 border pa- 
trol agents. But to date the bill that 
provides the 6,000 border patrol agents 
is the Republican bill on immigration, 
and I hope that President Clinton will 
take this bill and work with us to see 
toit that we have the number of border 
patrolmen that we need. 

I am happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia and then my friend, the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I wanted to shore up 
what the gentleman is saying. I think 
it is important for people to realize 
that right now something like 22 to 24 
percent of the prisoners in the Federal 
penal system are illegal immigrants, 
and that goes exactly into what the 
gentleman is saying that they many 
times have come to America to extend 
their criminal activities and take on 
new territory, if you will. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We got a report from San Diego 
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County, and that is that 22 percent of 
the inmates in the county jails in San 
Diego County are illegal aliens. So we 
are spending an enormous amount of 
taxpayer money taking care of those 
folks, and if my friends would allow 
me, there is one other thing I would 
like to talk about that I think is very 
important to us which is coming up 
shortly. 

That is a little-known bill called H.R. 
6. 

First, I want to yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from California, because 
he has something else to say about im- 
migration. Go ahead, before I make my 
transition. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee with H.R. 
6, and I will be happy to address it. 

The only thing I would like to say is 
we need to be very careful when we 
talk and focus and let people know we 
are talking about illegal immigration, 
not normal immigration. 

The United States has more legal im- 
migration in the United States than all 
the other countries put together. But 
what we are talking about is the illegal 
immigration, and the effects on health 
care, law enforcement, and education, 
and they are here illegally, and that is 
what we want to stop. That is the only 
point I wanted to make. 

Mr. KINGSTON. This will just take 
30 seconds, but one of the things I have 
found out recently is that in Georgia 
we have 28,000 illegal immigrants, and 
we are not a border State in the sense 
of California or Texas where tradition- 
ally you think about that. But the 
number that we got in the illegal im- 
migrations task force, as you remem- 
ber, was $14 billion to $15 billion each 
year is lost directly as a result of our 
liberal public assistance programs 
going to illegal immigrants. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Let me talk briefly about H.R. 6 and 
just ask my friend, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], who is on 
the Education Committee, about a call 
that I got along with a lot of other 
calls. It was a teacher. She said, Lou 
know, Congressman, I hear that they 
are going to offer a bill, H.R. 6, in Con- 
gress, that will force parents who are 
involved in education to be 
credentialed, to get certification of 
some kind." She said, That is ter- 
rible.” She said, We teachers want 
parents to work with us in helping to 
educate their kids, and the idea that 
big government is going to take the 
teachers away just when they are real- 
ly working with this in our particular 
School district makes no sense whatso- 
ever." 

I have gotten a lot of calls from folks 
who have said, Doggone it, when we 
all agree the problem with society is 
parents are not having enough time 
with their kids, the idea government is 
going to say you cannot teach your 
own kid because they do not have the 
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right government credentials does not 
make any sense at all.“ 

I want to ask the gentleman to tell 
us about H.R. 6 and what it does do. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. H.R. 6 is monu- 


mental. There are over 200 different 
programs. 
Mr. HUNTER. Tell us about the 


credentialing of parents. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What the gen- 
tleman is talking about is an amend- 
ment was offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON). The time of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER] has ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant to the Speaker’s announced 
policy of February 11, 1994, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON] is 
recognized for 10 minutes as the minor- 
ity leader’s designee. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Mr. KINGSTON. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to yield a few minutes to tie 
this up, and I want to invite both of the 
gentlemen to join me in discussion on 
health care. But let us talk about H.R. 
6 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I will be happy 
to. The amendment by the gentleman 
from California that offered it states 
that it will not affect private schools 
and home schooling, as the gentleman 
from California suggests. We feel dif- 
ferently. 

There is going to be an amendment 
offered on the House floor and in the 
committee that will codify and clarify 
that rule, and it was not the general in- 
tent in H.R. 6 to do so. We think it will 
be taken care of. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
yield then, what you are saying is 
there will be an amendment that will 
be offered that will allow parents to 
continue to home school without hav- 
ing to be credentialed by some big 
brother or some government body? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. At this time, 
that is the intent. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I wanted to also just 
throw into that discussion the fact 
that if you look at the record of home 
schoolers, and there are statistics on 
this, they have a low dropout rate, very 
low teenage pregnancy rate, high col- 
lege placement level, high SAT scores. 
It is one educational system that does 
seem to be working, and at the average 
cost of less than $500 per student. So it 
is a very, not just profamily, but very 
proeducation plan. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentleman 
will yield further, be very careful. I 
support home schooling and private in- 
stitutions, but my wife is a principal in 
the public education system, and I 
know at her school they are doing a 
very good job. 

Mr. KINGSTON. We have a lot of 
good public schools in our area, too, 
but I think it is important that any- 
time something is preceived as a threat 
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to education that we all work for it, 
and one of the things that I am hearing 
from public and private and home 
schoolers in a uniform way is to keep 
the Federal Government out of our 
school system. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
yield for a minute, I do appreciate the 
fact that our great top gun has a won- 
derful wife, Nancy, who is a principal 
of a school. The only thing I have a 
question about is the fact that you 
make them take flight training at the 
age of 7. I think that may be a little 
extensive. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is only my 
daughters. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is only your 
daughters? I am only kidding. I hope 
we do not get letters on flight training. 

Mr. KINGSTON. One of the subjects 
we wanted to discuss earlier, and you 
two have been leaders in this, was the 
health care, and what I wanted to do, 
and you may have seen this article, but 
it was January 11 in the Wall Street 
Journal written by William Crystal. 

One paragraph said so much, and I 
am going to read from it. It says, 

The passage of the Clinton health care plan 
in any form would be disastrous. It would 
guarantee an unprecedented Federal intru- 
sion into the American economy. Its success 
would signal a rebirth of centralized welfare 
state policy at the very moment such policy 
is being perceived as failure in all other 
areas. 

I thought that was such a good state- 
ment. But what was also interesting 
about it is Mr. Crystal goes on and out- 
lines the reforms that he feels are nec- 
essary, and he said that in 1992 when 
Lloyd Bentsen was in the Senate, what 
he was an advocate of is only targeting 
the areas that were broken. 

So, let us not rebuild the whole 
health care system according to now 
Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen, but 
let us just work on what is broken. 
Then he outlines the things that Bent- 
sen supported as a U.S. Senator which 
were, which parallel many of the 
Michel ideas. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentleman 
would yield, I know my friend from 
California had a debate in California, 
and I would like him to discuss that. 

But 85 percent of the American peo- 
ple like their health care plan, but 
they also realize that it needs a lot of 
fixes. One-third of the people not in- 
sured are basically your young people. 
When you were 18, you could not be 
told that you needed a health care 
plan. The other group is the people 
that are moving between jobs. 

Both the Clinton plan and the Repub- 
lican plan take care of portability and 
preexisting conditions. 

Mr. HUNTER. Bring up preexisting. 
That is important. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Preexisting, and 
that is if you have a heart problem or 
cancer, it may be difficult for you to 
get a job, but if you change jobs with 
the new insurance plan, both of them 
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take care of that, and that kind of re- 
form where insurance cannot cut you 
off. 

The last group is the important peo- 
ple we need to focus on, and that is the 
people who are too poor to provide for 
it. They are the working poor. But do 
we need to revamp the whole system, 
build a giant bureaucracy where the 
Government has control over lives? No. 
We do not. 

I have a prediction that President 
Clinton’s plan will not pass as it is, but 
that we are going to see a lot of modi- 
fications to it. But I think also that we 
are going to have in the end a lot of bi- 
partisan support from Republicans and 
Democrats, and I have got a vision that 
we will produce a health care plan that 
will be healthy for this country. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think that it is important for 
us to fix the problems that the gen- 
tleman has talked about, the preexist- 
ing. My mother-in-law has had three 
open-heart surgeries. It has been tough 
for them to get insurance. 

The portability, that is the ability to 
carry your health insurance from one 
job to the other. 

But the one thing that I am very 
much afraid of is Government taking 
over health care. I know that, because 
I have been on the defense committee, 
on the Committee on Armed Services, 
for a number of years. I have noticed 
that even though we build tanks and 
ships and planes, because we have to 
have them, Government does not do 
anything cheap. It always costs more 
than the private sector, and the thing 
that scared me last week was reading 
in the Washington Post about the hos- 
pitals in Canada which are now shut- 
ting down for so-called vacations be- 
cause they have run out of money. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Requiring a 12-day 
unpaid leave of absence. 

Mr. HU . Leave of absence. 

The other thing that bothered me 
was seeing in Canada, which was sup- 
posed to be this workers’ paradise of 
health care, specialized health care, 
there are 177,000 Canadians waiting for 
operations, and 44 percent of them sur- 
veyed say they are in some kind of 
pain. 

Americans are pretty wary when 
somebody says, “І have got the Gov- 
ernment solution for you." А lot of 
them say, Hold on to your wallet." I 
am afraid if we give Government con- 
trol of health care, we are going to 
have the same results Canada has had. 


О 1910 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I believe I have a 
parliamentary inquiry, Madam Speak- 
er. Under the new rule, may this Mem- 
ber mention a Member from the other 
body if it is in a positive light? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON). The answer is “Мо.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No? Well, let me 
just say a Member from the other 
body—— 
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Mr. HUNTER. Call him 
Positive." 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Senator Positive 
was giving a health care townhall 
meeting, and he told about a health 
care bureaucrat to whom he was talk- 
ing, and the Senator said, “І care more 
for my children than you do, and I 
want to have control of where my child 
goes for health care and who gives that 
health care, because I care more." And 
the bureaucrat looked at Senator Posi- 
tive and said, “Хо, you don't. I as a bu- 
reaucrat care more about your child 
than you do." Well, Senator Positive 
thought a second, he looked at the bu- 
reaucrat and said, “What are their 
names?" The point being that people 
want the individual right to choose a 
doctor and to choose the health care 
plan they want. They do not want to be 
thrown into a tank under several bu- 
reaucracies and be told what happens. 
Most of the American people, I believe, 
do not support that kind of health 
care. That is why I think we are going 
to wind up with a better health care 
plan. I look to the future, and I think 
we will end up with one that is a bipar- 
tisan plan that all of us can support. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Some of the 
components that we are talking about 
which are some of the Michel ideas, the 
Republican ideas, and hopefully the bi- 
partisan coalition emerging ideas, 
would be eliminating the preexisting 
illness that was talked about but also 
the Medisave accounts, the portability 
which the gentleman talked about, and 
also allowing vouchers for the working 
poor people under certain income 
brackets, some malpractice reform, the 
medical IRA's, full deductibility for 
health care premiums for small unin- 
corporated businesses which right now 
are limited to 25 percent. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Tort reform, insur- 
ance reform. 

Mr. HUNTER. You know, one thing 
we have to remember as Members com- 
ing from California, we once had a 
workmen's compensation system to 
compensate people injured on the job. 
It was hailed as the euphoric new 
dream plan for workers. But it was so 
costly, so filled with fraud and Govern- 
ment cost so much, that in the end we 
drove literally thousands of businesses 
out of California because they could 
not afford this workmen's compensa- 
tion system. 

The workers who were supposed to be 
benefitted by this compensation sys- 
tem ended up with the worst benefit of 
all, which was no job. They lost their 
jobs because Government saddled em- 
ployers with a burden which they could 
not carry. 

I just hope that the Clinton adminis- 
tration does not jump forward and say 
we are going to increase taxes by 7.1 
percent on only small businesses. 

I had а business the other day who 
showed me $160,000 they had to pay to 
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open the door. This is a business that 
employed about 15 people. They have to 
pay about $160,000 just to open their 
door. They said, ‘‘Hunter, if this giant 
health care plan passes this tax and 
puts this new tax on us, we are leaving, 
we cannot afford that." I hope that 
burden is not put on business. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I think we are about 
out of time. But I know the gentleman 
from California has a point. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You know, if you 
tell an employee, a union worker or a 
Federal employee, that everything 
they worked for in the health care plan 
is going to come under this alliance, 
they do not like it. Senior citizens do 
not like it, whom we call chrono- 
logically gifted. 

I think these things certainly will be 
worked out, that we will end up with a 
bipartisan health care plan. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Madam Speaker, I 
certainly appreciate the input of both 
gentlemen from California. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
CLAYTON). Pursuant to the Speaker’s 
announced policy of February 11, 1994, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
JEFFERSON] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JEFFERSON. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today to acknowledge the 125th an- 
niversary of the first speech delivered 
in the well of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives by a duly elected African- 
American Member of Congress, John 
Willis Menard and to thank. 

On February 27, 1869, Mr. Menard 
took the floor of the House to defend 
his right to represent the constituents 
of the Second District of the State of 
Louisiana, the same congressional dis- 
trict that I now represent, who elected 
Mr. Menard with 5,107 votes to 2,833 
votes for his opponent. 

For the 40 Members of today’s Con- 
gressional Black Caucus and all Afri- 
can-Americans, this anniversary on 
Sunday should be one of joy and cele- 
bration, for it should represent the 
very first empowerment of African- 
Americans in our Government. 

Unfortunately, this anniversary sym- 
bolizes the one-step forward, two-steps 
backward struggle African-Americans 
have faced in order to participate fully 
in the practice of representative de- 
mocracy. You see, though soundly de- 
feated by voters in the Second District, 
Mr. Menard's opponent, Caleb S. Hunt, 
contested the election before the 
House’s Committee on Elections. 

Despite presentation of Mr. Menard's 
official Certification of Election, the 
Committee on Elections rejected both 
Mr. Menard's legitimate claim to the 
seat from Louisiana's Second District 
and Mr. Hunt's dubious claim to elec- 
tion. 

The decision came on a motion by 
Congressman James A. Garfield that 
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it was too early to admit a Negro to 
the U.S. Congress, and that the seat be 
declared vacant, and that the salary be 
divided equally between the two con- 
testants.“ 


Given an opportunity to present his 
case, Mr. Menard began: 


Mr. Speaker, I appear here more to ac- 
knowledge this high privilege than to make 
an argument before this House. It was cer- 
tainly not my intention at first to take any 
part in this case at all; but as I have been 
sent here by the votes of nearly 9,000 elec- 
tors, I would feel myself recreant to the duty 
imposed upon me if I did not defend their 
rights on this floor. 

I wish it to be well understood, before I go 
any further, that in the disposition of this 
case I do not expect, nor do I ask, that there 
shall be any favor shown me on account of 
my race, or the former condition of that 
race. I wish the case to be decided on its own 
merits and nothing else. 


Mr. Speaker, history will decide 
whether or not the 40th Congress 
showed Mr. Menard any special favor 
or fairness. Regardless, Mr. Menard's 
election and his subsequent speech on 
the floor of this hallowed hall embody 
the spirit of empowerment that still 
drives the African-American commu- 
nity today. 


While it may have been deemed ‘‘too 
soon to admit a Negro to the U.S. Con- 
gress’’ in 1869, African-Americans took 
the second step toward full 
empowerment 1 year later in 1870 when 
Hiram Revels of Mississippi became the 
first black to serve in Congress as a 
Member of the U.S. Senate and James 
Rainey of South Carolina became the 
first black to serve in the House of 
Representatives. 


Empowerment in Congress continued 
through 1901 when the departure of 
George H. White of North Carolina 
marked the first time in 31 years that 
African-Americans were not rep- 
resentea. In his final speech, Congress- 
man White remarked prophetically: 


This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the Ne- 
groes’ temporary farewell to the American 
Congress. But let me say, phoenix like, he 
will rise up someday and come again. These 
parting words are in behalf of an outraged, 
heartbroken, bruised and bleeding people, 
but God fearing people, faithful, industrious, 
loyal people . . rising people full of poten- 
tial. 


It took 27 years, but the election of 
Oscar Stanton de Priest in 1928 by vot- 
ers in Illinois’ First District rekindled 
the empowerment of African-Ameri- 
cans in American government in much 
the same way Mr. Menard’s election 
sparked the empowerment of African- 
Americans with his election to the U.S. 
Congress from the Second District in 
Louisiana in 1868, as the first African- 
American to be elected to Congress, 
and his historic speech 125 years ago. 


I thank you, Madam Speaker, and I 
thank John Willis Menard. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—ECONOMIC RE- 
PORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the President of the 
United States, which was read and, to- 
gether with the accompanying papers, 
without objection, referred to the Joint 
Economic Committee and ordered to be 
printed: 

ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate: 

America has always thrived on change. We 
have used the opportunities it creates to 
renew ourselves and build our prosperity. 
But for too long and in too many ways, our 
Nation has been drifting. 

For the last 30 years, family life in Amer- 
ica has been breaking down. For the last 20 
years, the real compensation of working 
Americans has grown at a disappointing 
rate. For 12 years à policy of trickle-down 
economics built a false prosperity on a 
mountain of Federal debt. As a result of our 
national drift, far too many American fami- 
lies, even those with two working parents, no 
longer dream the American dream of a better 
life for their children. 

In 1992, the American people demanded 
change. A year ago, I sought your support for 
a comprehensive short-term and long-term 
strategy to restore the promise of our coun- 
try’s economic future. You responded, and 
together we replaced drift and gridlock with 
renewal and reform. Together we have taken 
the first necessary steps to restore growth in 
the living standards of all Americans. We 
have created a sound macroeconomic envi- 
ronment and strengthened the foundations of 
future economic growth. As a result of our 
efforts, the economy is now on a path of ris- 
ing output, increasing employment, and fall- 
ing deficits. 

ESTABLISHING THE FISCAL CONDITIONS FOR 

SUSTAINED GROWTH 

For more than a decade, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been living well beyond its 
means—spending much more than it has 
taken in, and borrowing the difference. The 
resulting deficits have been huge, both in 
sheer magnitude and as a percentage of the 
Nation's output. Since 1981 the Federal debt 
has been growing faster than the economy, 
reversing the trend of the previous three dec- 
ades. As a consequence of this binge of defi- 
cit financing, Federal budget deficits have 
been gobbling up an inordinate share of the 
Nation’s savings, driving up real long-term 
interests rates, discouraging private invest- 
ment, and impeding long-run private sector 
growth. 

On August 10, 1993, I signed the historic 
budget plan that you passed several days 
earlier. It will reduce Federal deficits by 
more than $500 billion. The plan is a bal- 
anced package of cuts in spending and in- 
creases in revenues. The spending cuts are 
specific, far-reaching, and genuine. They will 
reduce discretionary spending by over 12 per- 
cent in real terms in 5 years. The plan in- 
creases income tax rates for only the top 1.2 
percent of taxpayers, the group of Americans 
who gained the most during the 1980s and are 
most able to pay higher taxes to help reduce 
the deficit. At the same time, a broad expan- 
sion of the earned income tax credit will help 
make work pay for up to 15 million Amer- 
ican families. Nine out of ten small busi- 
nesses will benefit from more-generous tax 
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breaks that will help them invest and grow. 
And new, targeted capital gains tax relief 
will encourage investment in new small busi- 
nesses, 

Our deficit reduction plan has been the 
principal factor in the dramatic decline in 
long-term interest rates since my election in 
November 1992. Lower interest rates, in turn, 
have sparked an investment-driven economic 
expansion that has created more private sec- 
tor jobs during the last year than were cre- 
ated during the previous four. The fact that 
investment is leading the recovery is good 
news for living standards, because invest- 
ment is the key to productivity growth and 
hence to growth іп real incomes for all 
Americans. 

INVESTING IN OUR NATION'S FUTURE 

Laying the macroeconomic groundwork for 
sustained growth is the government's first 
responsibility, but not its only responsibil- 
ity. Government also has a vital role to play 
in providing some of the critical raw mate- 
rials for economic growth: science and tech- 
nology, an educated and well-trained work 
force, and public infrastructure. For much 
too long we have underinvested in these 
areas, in comparison both with our global 
competitors and with our own economic his- 
tory. Our overall budget deficit has masked 
another, equally disturbing deficit—a deficit 
in the kinds of public investments that lay 
the foundations for private sector prosperity. 

Like private investments, well-chosen pub- 
lic investments raise future living standards. 
As а consequence, deficit reduction at the 
expense of public investment has been and 
will continue to be self-defeating. That is 
why our budget package increases much- 
needed public investment even as it takes 
steps to reduce the budget deficit. One with- 
out the other will not work. 

With the help of the Congress, our public 
investment initiatives in the areas of tech- 
nology, infrastructure, the environment, and 
education and training received about 70 per- 
cent of the funding we requested in fiscal 
year 1994. We increased funding for such 
proven successes as Head Start and the WIC 
program ín the human resources area, and 
the Advanced Technology Program of the 
National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology in the area of technological research. 
We also launched à number of new initia- 
tives, including the National Service pro- 
gram, а new program of empowerment zones 
and enterprise communities for urban and 
rural development, and several new tech- 
nology programs, including the Technology 
Reinvestment Project, designed to help de- 
fense contractors retool to serve civilian 
markets. We increased funding for research 
into new environmental technologies. In ad- 
dition, we developed a comprehensive, cost- 
effective Climate Change Action Plan, com- 
prising nearly 50 initiatives to reduce U.S. 
greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 levels by 
the year 2000. 

As these examples bear witness, we have 
made significant progress on our investment 
agenda, but much more remains to be done. 
We will have to work together to find room 
to fund essential new investments even as we 
reduce real government outlays to meet 
tight annual caps on discretionary spending. 
This will not be easy. But it is essential, for 
we face a dual challenge—we must fun- 
damentally change the composition of dis- 
cretionary spending even as we reduce ít in 
real terms. 

This year my Administration is requesting 
funding for several new investment initia- 
tives. Our Goals 2000 proposal will encourage 
local innovation in and accelerate the pace 
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of school reform. It will link world-class aca- 
demic and occupational standards to grass- 
roots education reforms all across America. 
Our School-to-Work initiative will provide 
opportunities for post-secondary training for 
those not going on to college. Our reemploy- 
ment and training program will streamline 
today's patchwork of training programs and 
make them a source of new skills for people 
who lose their jobs. Finally, our proposed 
welfare reform will provide the support, job 
training, and child care necessary to move 
people off welfare after 2 years. That is the 
only way we will make welfare what it ought 
to be: a second chance, not a way of life. 


REFORMING OUR HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


This year we will also make history by re- 
forming the Nation's health care system. We 
face a health care crisis that demands a solu- 
tion, both for the health of our citizens and 
for the health of our economy over the long 
run. The United States today spends more on 
health care relative to the size of its econ- 
omy than any other advanced industrial 
country. Yet we insure а smaller fraction of 
our population, and we rank poorly on im- 
portant overall health indícators such as life 
expectancy and infant mortality. Over 15 
percent of Americans—nearly 39 million peo- 
ple—were uninsured throughout 1992. And 
tens of millions more have inadequate insur- 
ance or risk becoming uninsured should they 
lose their jobs. Meanwhile health care costs 
continue to climb, increasing premiums and 
medical bills for American families and ag- 
gravating budget crises at all levels of gov- 
ernment. Both the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Congressional Budget Office 
have concluded that unless the system is re- 
formed, rising health care costs will begin 
pushing the Federal budget deficit back up- 
ward as this century comes to а close. 

, Piecemeal approaches to solving our 
health care crisis will not work. If we simply 
squeeze harder on Federal health spending, 
without attempting systemwide reform, 
more of the costs of covering health services 
guaranteed by the government will be shift- 
ed to the private sector, and medical care for 
the elderly, the disadvantaged, and the dis- 
abled will be put at risk. Similarly, if we at- 
tempt to provide universal coverage without 
complementary measures to improve com- 
petition and sharpen incentives for cost-con- 
scious decisions, costs will continue to esca- 
late. 

Our health care reform proposal, while 
bold and comprehensive, builds on the 
strengths of our current, market-based sys- 
tem. Our approach preserves consumer 
choice and our largely employer-based pri- 
vate insurance arrangements. It relies on 
market competition and private incentives, 
not price controls and bureaucracy, to pro- 
vide health security for all Americans, to 
rein in health care costs, and to solve our 
long-run budget deficit problem. 


OPENING FOREIGN MARKETS 


Raising the living standards of all Ameri- 
cans is the fundamental economic goal of my 
Administration. That is why all of our ini- 
tiatives in international trade share a com- 
mon purpose; to open markets and promote 
American exports. This emphasis on exports 
is driven by two simple facts. First, America 
is part of an increasingly integrated world 
economy and must adapt to this new reality 
if we are to stay on top. There is simply no 
way to close our borders and return to the 
insular days of the 1950s. To try to do so 
would be an exercise in futility, doomed not 
only to fail but to lower living standards in 
the process. Second, export industries offer 
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the kind of high-wage, high-skill jobs the 
country needs. By shifting production to- 
ward more exports, we will shift the com- 
position of employment toward better jobs. 
In short, to realize our goal of higher living 
standards for all Americans, we must com- 
pete, not retreat. 

The year just past will go down in the his- 
tory books as a watershed for trade liberal- 
ization. With your help, we enacted the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, 
which links the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico together in the world’s largest mar- 
ketplace. We also successfully completed the 
Uruguay Round of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which promises to add as 
much as $100 billion to $200 billion to the Na- 
tion's output by the end of a decade. And we 
are now on a course of increasing trade and 
investment liberalization with the rapidly 
growing economies of East Asia and the Pa- 
cific, which will be a major source of new ex- 
port opportunities for American products in 
the coming years. At home we have elimi- 
nated much of our export control system and 
have rationalized our export promotion ac- 
tivities to help our producers, workers, and 
farmers increase their sales around the 
world. 


IMPROVING THE EFFICIENCY OF GOVERNMENT 


My Administration is committed to im- 
proving the Federal government's efficiency 
across the board. The National Performance 
Review (NPR), completed under the bold 
leadership of Vice President Gore, provides a 
road map for what must be done. The NPR's 
report shows how substantial budgetary sav- 
ings can be realized by making existing pro- 
grams more efficient and cutting those that 
are no longer necessary. As a result of our ef- 
forts to reinvent how the government per- 
forms, we will reduce the Federal bureauc- 
racy by 252,000 positions, bringing it down to 
the lowest level in decades. 

My Administration is also committed to 
reducing the burden of government regula- 
tions by improving the regulatory review 
process. My Executive Order on Regulatory 
Planning and Review requires that all new 
regulations carefully balance costs and bene- 
fits, that only those regulations whose bene- 
fits exceed their costs be adopted, and that 
in each case the most cost-effective regula- 
tions be chosen. 

This year we will also work with the Con- 
gress to develop the new regulatory frame- 
work required to encourage the development 
of the national information superhighway. 
We must cooperate with the private sector to 
connect every classroom, every library, and 
every hospital in America to this highway by 
the year 2000. Rapid access to the most ad- 
vanced information available will increase 
productivity and living standards, help to 
educate our children, and help health provid- 
ers improve medical care for our citizens. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


An economic strategy built on long-run in- 
vestments will not bear fruit overnight. But 
there are already signs that our policy ini- 
tiatives are beginning to pay off. Prospects 
for sustained economic expansion look far 
brighter now than they did a year ago, when 
my Administration first asked for your sup- 
port. Growth of real gross domestic product 
increased steadily over the course of 1993, 
and the economic expansion has continued 
into 1994. Consumer spending should remain 
healthy because of continued gains in em- 
ployment and output, and investment spend- 
ing should remain strong because of low 
long-term interest rates and increasing lev- 
els of demand. Low interest rates will also 
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continue to support the recent expansion in 
residential construction. The Administration 
forecasts that the economy will grow at 3 
percent in 1994 and will remain on track to 
create 8 million jobs over 4 years. 

As 1994 begins, our economy is strong and 
growing stronger. With continued deficit re- 
duction, more public investment, a reformed 
health care system, increased exports, and a 
reinvented government, we can create the 
foundations for an even more prosperous 
America. 

WILLIAM J, CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 14, 1994. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BLACKWELL (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today before 2:30 p.m., 
on account of official business. 


22 ------------- 0 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCHUGH) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, for 5 min- 
utes each day, on February 23 and 24. 

Mr. BEREUTER, for 5 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr. KINGSTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. DELAURO) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. FINGERHUT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MOAKLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. OWENS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. DELAURO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCHUGH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. DICKEY. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA in two instances. 

Ms. SNOWE in two instances. 

Mr. WELDON. 

Mr. SOLOMON in four instances. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mr. BAKER of California. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. 

Mr. GALLO in three instances. 

Mr. PETRI. 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. 
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Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. ARMEY. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. DELAURO) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DIXON. 

. SYNAR. 

. OWENS. 

. MORAN. 

. CARDIN. 

. TOWNS in 14 instances. 

. KLEIN. 

. HAMILTON in six instances. 
. TRAFICANT in two instances. 
. REED. 

. SERRANO in two instances. 
. FOGLIETTA. 

. NORTON in two instances. 

. ORTIZ in two instances. 

. CLYBURN in two instances. 
. WOOLSEY. 

. BRYANT. 

. COOPER. 

Mr. BARCIA of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. TAUZIN. 

Mr. NADLER. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA 

Mr. STOKES. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JEFFERSON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Ms. PELOSI. 

Mr. DARDEN. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 

Mr. BILBRAY. 

Mr. BROWN of California. 

Mr. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. NATCHER 

Mr. TEJEDA. 

Mr. MFUME. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker. 

H.R. 2339. An act to revise and extend the 
programs of the Technology-Related Assist- 
ance for Individuals with Disabilities Act of 
1988, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3617. An act to amend the Everglades 
National Park Protection and Expansion Act 
of 1989, and for other purposes. 


П 1920 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JEFFERSON. Madam Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 24, 1994, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2594. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, transmitting notification 
of the proposed transfer of the obsolete sub- 
marine Blueback (SS-581) to the Oregon Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, Portland, OR, 
a not-for-profit corporation, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 7308; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2595. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the Secretary's re- 
port on the implementation of a plan to ad- 
just personnel policies to permit the orderly 
promotion of officers to brigadier general or 
rear admiral (lower half); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2596. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting notification that the 
Board of Directors approved a guarantee to 
support the sale by the Boeing Co. of com- 
mercial jet aircraft to China Southern Air- 
lines, Guangzhou, China, in the amount of 
5325,228,935; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2597. A letter from the Administrator for 
Energy Information Administration, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting a report enti- 
tled Performance Profiles of Major Energy 
Producers 1992," pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 7267; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2598. A letter from the Assistant Vice 
President for Government and Public Af- 
fairs, National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, transmitting the Corporation's 1993 an- 
nual report, 1994 legislative report, report on 
employee salaries in excess of Federal execu- 
tive level I, and report on the performance of 
passenger routes operated during fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 45 U.S.C. 548(b), 644(1)(B); to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2599. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report entitled. Pre- 
liminary Spectrum Reallocation Report:“ to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2600. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the list of all reports issued or released 
in January 1994, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2601. A letter from the Chairperson, Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, transmitting 
а report of activities under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1993, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2602. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting 
OMPB's estimate of the amount of discre- 
tionary new budget authority and outlays 
for the current year (if any) and the budget 
year provided by H.R. 3759, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 
1388-578); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2603. A letter from the Director, Peace 
Corps, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(e); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2604. A letter from the Secretary, Postal 
Rate Commission, transmitting a copy of the 
annual report in compliance with the Gov- 
ernment in the Sunshine Act during the cal- 
endar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2605. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Commission for the Preservation of Ameri- 
ca's Heritage Abroad, transmitting the an- 
nual report on the activities of the inspector 
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general for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2606. A letter from the Solicitor, U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, transmitting a re- 
port of activities under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1993, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2607. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1993, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2608. A letter from the Chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Development Corporation, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation Act of 1972 to authorize 
appropriations for implementation of the de- 
velopment plan for Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween the Capitol and the White House, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources. 

2609. A letter from the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, transmitting the an- 
nual report of activities for the físcal year 
ended September 30, 1993, pursuant to 16 
U.S.C. 715b; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2610. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting informational copies of the re- 
ports of building project survey for Ames, 
IA; Lower Manhatten, NY; Upper Manhatten, 
NY; and Amarillo, TX, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 
606(a); to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

2611. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled, National Highway Sys- 
tem Designation Act of 1994"; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

2612. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification that effective De- 
cember 26, 1993, the danger pay rate for all 
areas in Sudan was designated at the 15 per- 
cent level, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5928; jointly, 
to the Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

2632. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his eco- 
nomic report, together with the annual re- 
port of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
pursuant to 15 U.S.C. 1022(a) (H. Doc. No. 103- 
178); to the Joint Economic Committee and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calender, as follows: 

Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 366. Resolution providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 6) to ex- 
tend for 6 years the authorizations of appro- 
priations for the programs under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, and for certain other purposes (Rept. 
103-426). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 
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By Mr. TAUZIN (for himself, Mr. 
FIELDS of Texas, Mr. HAYES, Мг. Tay- 
LOR of North Carolina, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. Youne of Alaska, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. STUPAK, Mr. SHU- 
STER, Mr. STUMP, Мг. Ромво, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Мг. CALLAHAN, Mr. 
HuTTO, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. LAUGHLIN, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BONILLA, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Ms. DANNER, Mr. PICK- 
ETT, and Mr. PACKARD): 

H.R. 3875. A bill to require certain Federal 
agencies to protect the rights of private 
property owners; jointly, to the Committees 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Public 
Works and Transportation, and the Judici- 


ary. 

By Mr. ALLARD (for himself and Mr. 
PENNY): 

H.R. 3876. A bill to set forth the appro- 
priate budgetary treatment of the health re- 
form program; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Ms. BYRNE: 

H.R. 3877. A bill to provide grants to States 
which comply with certain requirements; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. TANNER, Mr. GORDON, 
Мг. DUNCAN, Мг. QUILLEN, Мг. FORD 
of Tennessee, Mrs. LLOYD, and Mr. 
SUNDQUIST): 

H.R. 3878. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a require- 
ment of informed consent regarding the use 
of human subjects in research conducted or 
supported by the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Ms. DELAURO (for herself, Mrs. 
KENNELLY, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mrs. 
JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. FRANKS 
of Connecticut, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. WISE, 
Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. DURBIN, 
Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Мг. POSHARD, Мг. НАМ- 
BURG, Mr. SABO, Мг. ScoTT, Мг. CoP- 
PERSMITH, Мг. FIELDS of Louisiana, 
Mr. TORRES, Mr. Fazio, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. OLVER, 
Mr. HOYER, Mrs. MORELLA, Ms. КАР- 
TUR, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Ms. SLAUGH- 
TER, Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. PETE GEREN 
of Texas, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. CRAMER, 
Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
REED, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mr. BISHOP, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. FARR, Ms. ESHOO, Ms. WOOLSEY, 
Mrs. Lowey, Mr. SKAGGS, Ms. WA- 
TERS, Ms. ENGLISH of Arizona, Mr. 
PASTOR, Mr. CLEMENT, Ms. ROYBAL- 
ALLARD, Mr. SAWYER, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Ms. SHEPHERD, Mrs, CLAYTON, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. BACCHUS of 
Florida, Mr. BoRSKI, Mr. HOLDEN, Мг. 
LEACH, and Mr, KLECZKA): 

H.R. 3879. A bill to authorize the minting 
of coins to commemorate the 1995 Special 
Olympics World Games; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKEY (for himself, Mr. Dor- 
NAN, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. TALENT, 
Mr. IsTOOK, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. INGLIS of 
South Carolina, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. LINDER, Mr. MCCRERY, 
Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. PENNY, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. LIPINSKI, and Mr. 
BOEHNER): 

H.R. 3880. A bill to prohibit the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services from finding 
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that a State Medicaid plan is not in compli- 
ance with title XIX of the Social Security 
Act solely on the grounds that the plan does 
not cover abortions for pregnancies resulting 
from an act of rape or incest if coverage for 
such abortions is inconsistent with State 
law; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 3881. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to eliminate restrictions on provid- 
ing financial assistance to small business 
concerns engaged in media-related indus- 
tries; to the Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. GALLO (for himself, Mrs. MEY- 
ERS of Kansas, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. EWING, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. BAKER 
of Louisiana, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. 
CANADY, Mr. TALENT, Mr. PORTMAN, 
and Mr. MACHTLEY): 

H.R. 3882. A bill to require the President to 
consider the job impact of comprehensive 
health care reform legislation before such 
legislation takes effect; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LEVY (for himself, Mr. QUINN, 
Mr. KING, Мг. Lazio, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. GILMAN, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. 
PAXON, Mr. MCHUGH, Мг. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. WALSH, Mr. FISH, Mr. HOUGHTON, 
Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 
MCCOLLUM, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
TORKILDSEN, and Mr. DIAZ-BALART): 

H.R. 3883. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the interstate trans- 
portation of a firearm with the intent to 
commit a violent crime, and to impose the 
death penalty for a violation that results in 
death; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MALONEY: 

H.R. 3884. A bill to amend part E of title IV 
of the Social Security Act to require, as a 
condition of receiving Federal funds for fos- 
ter care and adoption assistance, that States 
require State agencies, in considering appli- 
cations to adopt certain foster children, to 
give preference to applications of a foster 
parent or caretaker relative of the child; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 3885. A bill to direct the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission to promulgate 
fire safety standards for cigarettes and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. ORTIZ: 

H.R. 3886. A bill to amend the boundaries of 
the Flower Garden Banks National Marine 
Sanctuary; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 3887. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to convey the vessel 
U.S.S. Sphinr to the Rio Grande Military 
Museum for use as a military museum; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mrs. ROUKEMA: 

H.R. 3888. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to improve the 
programs for public and Indian housing, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H.R. 3889. A bill to amend the chapter 15 of 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
provision prohibiting certain State and local 
employees from seeking elective office; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SCHAEFER (for himself, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. BOUCHER, Ms. DUNN, Mr. 
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COSTELLO, Mr. FARR, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Ms. FURSE, Mr. GORDON, Мг. HEFLEY, 
Mr. HUGHES, Mr. KASICH, Mr. KLECZ- 
KA, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. MORAN, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. MURTHA, Mrs. MINK 
of Hawaii, Mr. NEAL of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. REG- 
ULA, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
THOMAS of Wyoming, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. WALSH, Mr. WOLF, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD): 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution to designate 
June 4, 1994, as National Trails Day“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

Н. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of Congress regarding peri- 
ods of silence in the public schools; jointly, 
to the Committees on the Judiciary and Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mrs. KENNELLY (for herself, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. OWENS, 
Ms. PELOSI, Ms. WATERS, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Мг. ScoTT, Mr. LEWIS 
of Georgia, Mr. BONIOR, Ms. EDDIE 
BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Ms. 
FURSE, Ms. VELAZQUEZ and, Mr. 
WASHINGTON): 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that any 
comprehensive health care reform legisla- 
tion that is enacted should provide for an- 
nual screenings of children under 6 years of 
age for lead poisoning; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Ways 
and Means. 

By Ms. SNOWE (for herself, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. ANDREWS of 
New Jersey, Mrs. MALONEY, and Mr. 
DEUTSCH): 

H. Con. Res. 210. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should not have granted diplo- 
matic recognition to the former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Res. 367. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce in the 
2d session of the 1034 Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TOWNS (for himself, Mrs. CoL- 
LINS of Illinois, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, and 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH): 

Н. Res. 368. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the inclusion in any comprehensive bene- 
fits package under health care reform of 
mammography screenings for women under 
the age of 50; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

287. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Iowa, relative to the renewable oxygenate 
standard; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

288. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, relative 
to the redefinition of the political formula of 
Commonwealth; to the Committee on Natu- 
ral Resources. 

289. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of West Virginia, relative to the adop- 
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tion of the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

290. Also, memorial of the House of Dele- 
gates of the State of West Virginia, relative 
to the adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVY: 

H.R. 3890. A bill to renew design patent 
numbered 251,990, relating to a word game 
board, for a period of 10 years; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEJEDA: 

H.R. 3891. A bill to waive certain time limi- 
tations with respect to awarding the Medal 
of Honor to Rudolph Salais Vela; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 28: Ms. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 55: Мг. BORSKI. 

H.R. 56: Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 167: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
JACOBS, and Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 171: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. LEVY, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 216: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 302: Mr. PARKER, Mr. THOMAS of Wyo- 
ming, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. SAXTON, and 
Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

Н.В. 417: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. SWETT, and Mr. 
CRAMER. 

H.R. 509: Mr. BAKER of Californie. 

H.R. 512: Mr. NADLER. 

Н.В. 543: Mr. PACKARD and Mr. MCCRERY. 

H.R. 591: Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 

H.R. 630: Mr. MCDADE, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

Н.В. 654: Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. HEF- 
NER, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. BARLOW, 
Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mr. ARCHER, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of New Jersey, Mr. HOBSON, Ms. Roy- 
BAL-ALLARD, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
MANZULLO, Mr. PARKER, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
LEWIS of California, and Mr. HOEKSTRA. 

H.R. 657: Mr. PAXON, Mr. CRAPO, and Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 676: Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 702: Mr. GILMAN, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, 
and Mr. BARLOW. 

H.R. 794: Mr. PENNY, Ms. ESHOO, and Mr. 
APPLEGATE. 

H.R. 885: Mr. LEvy, Mr. WALKER, Mr. FISH, 
and Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 911: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. OWENS, 
and Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 962: Mr. MCHALE. 

H.R. 1055: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. 
SAXTON, and Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 1086: Mr. SANTORUM. 
H.R. 1155: Mr. FISH. 

R. 1163: Мг. KYL. 
.R. 1196: Mr. SHAYS and Mr. NADLER. 
R. 1309: Mr. KLUG and Mr. GOODLING. 
R. 1349: Mr. SANTORUM ànd Mr. WELDON. 
. 1354: Mr. SCHUMER, Ms. BROWN of Flor- 
Mr. DEUTSCH, Ms. WATERS, and Mr. 
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H.R. 1391: Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. 
HINCHEY, and Mr. MORAN. 

H.R. 1423: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
BAKER of California, Mr. WISE, Mr. WELDON, 
Mr. MANN, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. 
SKAGGS, and Mr. SANGMEISTER. 

H.R. 1455: Mr. SWETT and Mr. RAVENEL. 

Н.В. 1496: Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 1534: Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 1552: Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, Mr. 
WHEAT, and Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 1572: Mr. GRAMS. 

Н.Н. 1671: Mr. WOLF, Mr. PASTOR, and Мг. 
GOODLING. 

H.R. 1702: Mr. GORDON. 

Н.В. 1709: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. 
POSHARD, Ms. SNOWE, and Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 1719: Ms. FURSE, Mr. OBERSTAR, and 
Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 1765: Mr. BATEMAN. 

H.R. 1793: Mr. ANDREWS of Texas and Mr. 
ANDREWS of Maine. 

Н.В. 1961: Мг. COLEMAN and Ms. FURSE. 

Н.Н. 1968; Мг. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 1986: Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. 
WOLF, Mr. KING and Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. 

H.R. 2019: Mr. DEFAZIO and Mr. LEACH. 

H.R. 2091: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin. 

H.R. 2135: Mr. PASTOR. 

H.R. 2145: Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. 
MANTON, and Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 2152: Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 2268: Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
BAESLER, Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, and 
Mr. SLATTERY. 

H.R. 2271: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. 

H.R. 2292: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. PETERSON of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 2418: Mr. EHLERS, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
SHAW, and Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 

Н.В. 2460: Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 2467: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. BARRETT of 
Wisconsin, Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
CARDIN, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
IsTOOK, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. LAZIO, Ms. LOWEY, 
Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. SAXTON, 
Ms. SCHENK, Mr. STARK, Mrs. UNSOELD, and 
Mr. WALKER. 

H.R. 2638: Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, and Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 2649: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 2671: Ms. DUNN. 

H.R. 2721: Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. Ro- 
MERO-BARCELO, and Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 2790: Mr. CONYERS and Mr. GEJDENSON. 
: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

: Mr. NADLER. 

: Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

: Mr. LEVY and Mr. CRAMER. 
: Mr. DIXON. 

: Mr. LAZIO. 

H.R. 2930: Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Ms. BROWN of Florida, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA and Mr. ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R. 2959: Mr. PACKARD, Mr. POMBO, Mr. 
BAKER of California, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. HALL of Texas, and Ms. 
PRYCE of Ohio. 

H.R. 3031: Mr. RAMSTAD. 

Н.В. 3121: Mrs. THURMAN. 

H.R. 3248: Mr. HINCHEY. 

H.R. 3266: Mr. KASICH, Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. 
Cox, Mr. MICHEL, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. WOLF, 
Mr. BUNNING, Mr. HOKE, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. STUMP, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Mr. YouNG of Alaska, Mr. ORTON, 
Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. EHLERS, Mr. HYDE, Mr. THOMAS 
of California, Mr. DEAL, Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. 
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GEKAS, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. TAYLOR of Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. 

Н.В. 3322: Mr. THOMPSON. 

H.R. 3333: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 3367: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H.R. 3372: Mr. CoNDIT, Mr. LANCASTER, Ms. 
BROWN of Florida, Mr. PARKER, Mr. PALLONE, 
Mr. CLYBURN, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. WOLF, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. COOPER, Mr. PICKETT, Ms. 
EsHoo, Mr. SCHAEFER, and Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 3392: Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. 
QUINN, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. SWIFT, 
Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. SPRATT, and Mr. BREW- 
STER. . 

H.R. 3397: Mr. MINGE, Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, 
and Mr. MENENDEZ, 

H.R. 3461: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 3462: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 3463: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, and Mr. DEFAZIO. 

Н.Н. 3472: Mr. PARKER, Mrs. MALONEY, Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. JOHN- 
SON of South Dakota, and Ms. BYRNE. 

Н.В. 3490: Мг. BEREUTER, Мг. BROWN of 
California, Mr. FIELDS of Texas, and Mr. 
VENTO. 

Н.Н. 3492: Mr. POMEROY, Мг. PARKER, and 
Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. 

H.R. 3519: Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 3526: Mr. SweTT, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. MCCoLLuM, Мг. LEWIS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. BONIOR, 
Mr. MARKEY, Мг. LEWIS of Florida, and Mr. 
BILBRAY. 

H.R. 3534: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. 
HINCHEY, Mr. MINETA, Mr. TORKILDSEN, and 
Ms. HARMAN. 

H.R. 3546: Mr. ROSE, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Florida, Mr. BONILLA, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. HUGHES, and 
Mr. SISISKY. 

H.R. 3626: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 3633: Mr. MILLER of Florida, Ms. 
PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mr. WALKER, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
SHAW, Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mrs. 
FOWLER, and Mr. MANZULLO. 

H.R. 3636: Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. QUINN, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. NADLER, Mr. SWETT, MR. 
PAXON, and Mr. TORKILDSEN. 

H.R. 3656: Mr. WYDEN and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 3660: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
JACOBS, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. HALL of Ohio, and 
Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 3685: Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. BOEHNER, and Mrs. LOWEY. 

H.R. 3706: Mr. DIXON, Mr. JEFFERSON, and 
Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3720: Mr. GUTIERREZ and Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 3757: Mr. LANCASTER and Mr. GUNDER- 
SON. 

H.R. 3762: Mr. BERMAN, Mrs. MINK of Ha- 
waii, Mr. LINDER, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. FISH, and Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 3783: Mr. HUGHES and Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 3789: Mrs. FOWLER. 

H.R. 3810: Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. STUPAK, Mr. PETE 
GEREN of Texas, Mr. SKEEN, and Mrs. CLAY- 
TON. 

H.R. 3814: Mr. KLuG, Mr. LEVY, Mrs. MEY- 
ERS of Kansas, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. TORKILDSEN, 
and Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 3851: Mr. KING, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. TAL- 
ENT, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, 
Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. MCINNIS, and 
Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

H.R. 3860: Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. COBLE, Mr. 
LINDER, Mr. WELDON, and Mr. CALVERT. 

H.R. 3862: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. EVER- 
ETT, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HAYES, Mr. KASICH, Mr. 
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ROBERTS, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. SMITH of Or- 
egon, and Mr. TANNER. 

H.R. 3872: Mr. GIBBONS and Mrs. THURMAN. 

H.J. Res. 21: Mr. TORKILDSEN. 

H.J. Res. 22: Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.J. Res. 103: Mr. EHLERS. 

H.J. Res. 173: Mr. DELAY. ' 

H.J. Res. 199: Mr. DURBIN, Mr. GILCHREST, 
Мг. COYNE, Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. Ріск- 
LE, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Ms. SNOWE, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr, BEVILL, Mr. 
SHAW, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Li- 
PINSKI, Mrs, THURMAN, Mr. KING, Mr. TAYLOR 
of Mississippi, Mr. FORD of Michigan, Mr. 
GOODLATTE, Mr. OLVER, Mr. BARLOW, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Ms. DANNER, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, 
Mr. GINGRICH, and Mr. HUTTO. 

H.J. Res. 209: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas and 
Mr. KNOLLENBERG. 

H.J. Res. 303: Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. REG- 
ULA, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. LEVY, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. GEKAS, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 5181- 
SKY, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. MANN, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. LIGHT- 
FOOT, and Mr. SAWYER. 

H.J. Res. 310: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. WASHINGTON, 
Mr. LAFALCE, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. GEKAS, Mr. SAND- 
ERS, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. FISH, Ms. 
SHEPHERD, Mr. STARK, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
BORSKI, Mr. LEVY, Mr. HOKE, Mr. ANDREWS of 
New Jersey, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. 
BAKER of California, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. BILBRAY, and Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.J. Res. 318: Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. WOLF, Mr. LEACH, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, and Mr. KASICH. 

H.J. Res. 321: Mr. EVANS, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. 
HANSEN, and Mr. PETRI. 

H. Con. Res. 84: Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. 
FIELDS of Louisiana, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, 
Mr. JoHNSON of Georgia, and Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER. 

H. Con. Res. 110: Mr. FARR. 

H. Con. Res. 148: Mr. TUCKER and Mr. FISH. 

H. Con. Res. 150: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, 
Mr. LEVY, and Mr. CASTLE. 

H. Con. Res. 156: Mr. BROWN of Ohio and 
Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H. Con. Res. 199: Mr. HUGHES, Mr. LIVING- 
STON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. REGULA, and 
Mr. PICKETT. 

H. Res. 236: Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Ms. LowEY, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. SHARP, Mr. 
BLILEY, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. SANGMEISTER, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. LEACH, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mr. EVANS, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Ms. CANTWELL, 
Ms. DELAURO, Мг. ScoTT, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
Mr. TALENT, Mr. COBLE, Mr. MINGE, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Ms. DUNN, and Mr. CONYERS. 

H. Res. 238: Mr. EHLERS, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. BALLENGER, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, and Mr. WOLF. 

H. Res. 281: Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. INSLEE, Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Ms. SCHENK, Mr. CLEMENT, and 
Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H. Res. 343: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. LAROCCO, and 
Mr. HUGHES. 

H. Res. 354: Mr. TORKILDSEN. 

H. Res. 362: Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. ROSE, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Ms. SCHENK, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. BOUCHER, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. MANTON, and 
Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H. Res. 365: Mr. KLUG and Mr. POSHARD. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 


71. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Dele- 
gation of the Commission of the European 
Communities, Washington, DC, relative to 
expressing condolences at the passing of 
former Speaker O'Neill; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

72. Also, petition of the Ambassador of the 
Embassy of Ethiopia, Washington, DC, rel- 
ative to expressing condolences at the pass- 
ing of former Speaker O'Neill; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

73. Also, petition of the Charge d'affaires of 
the Embassy of Ireland, relative to express- 
ing condolences at the passing of former 
Speaker O'Neill; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

74. Also, petition of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Tokyo, Japan, rel- 
ative to expressing condolences at the pass- 
ing of former Speaker O'Neill; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

75. Also, petition of the Kansas Republic 
State Committee, Topeka, KS, relative to 
the proposed Federal Health Security Act; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce, Ways and Means, and Education 
and Labor. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 6 

By Mr. ARMEY: 
—On page 218, line 10, strike subsection 
2124(e) in its entirety. 
—On page 735, line 6, insert institutional“ 
after nonprofit“. 
—On page 737, line 13, insert institutional“ 
after "nonprofit". 
—On page 762, line 9, insert the following 
new section and redesignate subsequent sec- 


tions accordingly: 

“SEC. 9508. GENERAL PROVISION REGARDING 
NON-RECIPIENT NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 


“Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
permit, allow, encourage, or authorize any 
federal control over any aspect of any pri- 
vate, religious, or home school that does not 
receive funds under the Act. This section 
shall not be construed to bar private, reli- 
gious, or home schools from participation in 
programs or services under the Act.“. 

By Mr. BATEMAN: 
—At the end of Title VIII, add section 6 of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
874, 815% Congress, 20 U.S.C. section 241). This 
section shall be designated “Section 8015. 
Education of children where local agencies 
cannot support facilities.“ 

By Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska: 
— Page 413, strike line 14 and all that follows 
through line 17. 


Раве 413, line 18, strike “(2)” and insert 
~ Page 414, line 6, strike “(3)" and insert 
“Page 414, line 12, strike “(4)” and insert 
“Page 414, line 18, strike “(5)” and insert 
“Page 414, line 22, strike “(6)” and insert 
ка 415, line 1, strike “(1)” and insert 


96) *. 
— Page 416, after line 4. insert the following: 
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(e) GOVERNOR'S FUNDS.—A State's appli- 
cation under this section shall also contain a 
comprehensive plan for the use of funds 
under section 4103A by the chief executive of- 
ficer that includes— 

“(1) a statement of the chief executive offi- 
cer’s measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures to be used for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
meeting those goals and objectives; 

(2) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will coordinate his or her activi- 
ties under this part with the State edu- 
cational agency and other State agencies 
and organizations involved with drug and vi- 
olence prevention efforts; 

(3) a description of how funds reserved 
under section 4103A will be used so as not to 
duplicate the efforts of the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies with 
regard to the provision of school-based pre- 
vention efforts and services and how those 
funds will be used to serve populations not 
normally served by the State educational 
agency, such as school dropouts and youth in 
detention centers; 

*(4) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will award funds under section 
4103A and a plan for monitoring the perform- 
ance of, and providing technical assistance 
to, recipients of such funds; and 

“(5) a description of how funds will be used 
to support community-wide comprehensive 
drug and violence prevention planning. 

— Page 416, line 24, strike the total amount" 
and insert “ап amount equal to 80 percent of 
the total amount". 

—Page 419, line 14, strike “(1)”. 

— Page 419, strike line 18 and all that follows 
through line 21. 

— Page 422, after line 21, insert the following: 
“SEC. 4103A. GOVERNOR'S PROGRAMS. 

“(а) USE ОЕ FUNDS.—(1) An amount equal 
to 20 percent of the total amount allocated 
to a State under section 4101 for each fiscal 
year shall be used by the chief executive offi- 
cer of such State for drug and violence pre- 
vention programs and activities in accord- 
ance with this section. 

*(2) A chief executive officer shall use not 
less than 10 percent of the 20 percent of the 
total amount described in paragraph (1) for 
each fiscal year for drug abuse resistance 
education programs in accordance with sub- 
section (e). 

"(3) A chief executive officer may use no 
more than five percent of the 20 percent of 
the total amount described in paragraph (1) 
for the administrative costs incurred in car- 
rying out the duties of such officer under 
this section. 

*(b) ADVISORY PANEL.— 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subparagraph (B), а chief executive officer 
shall establish an advisory panel in accord- 
ance with this subsection for the purpose of 
developing a plan for the use of funds re- 
served under subsection (a)(1). 

(B) EXCEPTION.— The chief executive offi- 
cer of a State shall be exempt from the re- 
quirement under subparagraph (A) if such 
State, on or before January 1, 1994, has es- 
tablished an independent agency as described 
in section 4103(а)(2)(А). 

*(2) PLAN.—The advisory panel established 
under paragraph (1) shall develop a plan 
under which— 

(A) existing drug and violence prevention 
programs, projects, and activities in the 
State (including activities of the State edu- 
cational agency and local educational agen- 
cies and community-based organizations) 
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that are determined by the panel to be suc- 
cessful are continued, or, where appropriate, 
coordinated with new programs, projects, 
and activities established and carried out 
with funds reserved under subsection (a)(1); 
and 

“(В) technical assistance and training is 
provided to local educational agencies, con- 
sortia of such agencies, and partnerships 
consisting of such agencies and community- 
based organizations, for drug and violence 
prevention, community outreach, and mobi- 
lization and coordination of alcohol, to- 
bacco, and other drug prevention program- 
ming. 

"(3) MEETINGS.—The advisory panel shall 
meet at least once every 2 years after the es- 
tablishment of the plan described in para- 
graph (2) for the purpose of reviewing and 
evaluating the use of funds under this sec- 
tion. 

'(4) MEMBERSHIP.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.— The advisory panel shall 
consist of not less than 9 members, but not 
more than 12 members, including the chief 
executive officer of the State (or the des- 
ignee of such chief executive officer) and at 
least 1 individual appointed by such chief ex- 
ecutive officer from each of the following 
categories: 

“(i) Parents. 

i) Students. 

(ii) Chief state school officers (or their 
designees). 

“(іу) School administrators or teachers. 

"(v) Substance abuse prevention workers 
or administrators. 

“(уі) Community-based providers. 

(vii) Law enforcement officers or district 
attorneys. 

“(іх) Mayors, city councilpersons, or coun- 
ty commissioners. 

"(B) POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—Not more 
than % of the members of the advisory panel 
may be of the same political party. 

“(С) COMPENSATION.—Members of the advi- 
sory panel shall serve without pay. 

“(5) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—The ad- 
ministrative expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid for from the State administra- 
tive funds under subsection (a)(2) 

“(с) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.—(1) A chief 
executive officer shall use funds reserved 
under subsection (a)(1) for grants to or con- 
tracts with parent groups, community action 
and job training agencies, community-based 
organizations, and other public entities and 
private nonprofit organizations. Such grants 
or contracts shall support programs and ac- 
tivities described in subsection (d) for chil- 
dren and youth who are not normally served 
by State or local educational agencies, for 
populations that need special services or ad- 
ditional resources (such as preschoolers, 
youth in juvenile detention facilities, run- 
away or homeless children and youth, and 
dropouts), or both. 

"(2) Grants or contracts awarded under 
this subsection shall be subject to a peer re- 
view process. 

"(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Grants and 
contracts under subsection (c) shall be used 
for programs and activities such as— 

(J) disseminating information about drug 
and violence prevention; 

(2) training parents, law enforcement offi- 
cials, judicial officials, social service provid- 
ers, health service providers and community 
leaders about drug and violence prevention, 
education, early intervention, counseling, or 
rehabilitation referral; 

"(3) developing and implementing com- 
prehensive, community-based drug and vio- 
lence prevention programs that link commu- 
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nity resources with schools and integrate 
services involving education, vocational and 
job skills training, law enforcement, health, 
mental health, and other appropriate serv- 
ices; 

"(4) planning and implementing drug and 
violence prevention activities that coordi- 
nate the efforts of State agencies with those 
of the State educational agency and its local 
educational agencies; 

*(5) activities to protect students traveling 
to and from school; 1 

"(6) developing and implementing strate- 
gies to prevent illegal gang activity; 

“(7) coordinating and conducting commu- 
nity-wide violence and safety assessments 
and surveys; and 

(8) evaluating programs and activities 
under this section. 

"(e) DRUG ABUSE RESISTANCE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS.—(1) A chief executive officer 
shall use funds reserved under subsection 
(a2) for grants to local educational agencies 
in consortium with entities which have expe- 
rience in assisting school districts to provide 
instruction to students grades kindergarten 
through 6 to recognize and resist pressures 
that influence such students to use con- 
trolled substances, as defined in Schedules I 
and II of section 202 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act the possession or distribution of 
which is unlawful under such Act, or bev- 
erage alcohol, such as Project Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education, that meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (2). 

“(2) A local educational agency in consor- 
tium with an entity shall not be eligible for 
a grant under paragraph (1) unless such local 
educational agency in consortium with an 
entity will use assistance provided under 
such grant to provide or arrange for the pro- 
vision of services that shall include— 

"(A) drug abuse resistance education in- 
struction for students grades kindergarten 
through 6 that is designed to teach students 
to recognize and resist pressures to experi- 
ment that influence such children to use 
controlled substances, as defined under para- 
graph (1), or beverage alcohol, including in- 
struction in the following areas— 

(i) drug use and misuse; 

"(i understanding the consequences of 
drug abuse; 

(iii) resistance techniques; 

(iv) assertive response styles; 

(% managing stress without taking drugs; 

(vi) decisionmaking and risk taking; 

(vii) media influences on drug use; 

(vii) positive alternatives to drug abuse 
behavior; 

"(ix) interpersonal 
skills; 

() self-esteem building activities; and 

(xi) resistance to peer pressure and gang 
pressure; 

B) provisions for parental involvement; 

“(С) classroom instruction by uniformed 
law enforcement officials; 

„D) the use of positive student leaders to 
influence younger students not to use drugs; 

"(E) an emphasis on activity-oriented 
techniques designed to encourage student- 
generated responses to problem-solving situ- 
ations; and 

"(F) the awarding of a certificate of 
achievement to each student who partici- 
pates in a drug abuse resistance education 
program. 

“(3) Amounts received under paragraph (1) 
by any local educational agency or entity 
shall be used only to supplement, not to sup- 
plant, the amount of Federal, State, and 
local funds expended for the support of 
projects of the type described in paragraph 
(2). 


and communication 
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—Page 427, line 24, strike "under this part; 
and" and insert under this part.“. 
—Page 428, strike line 1 and all that follows 
through line 3. 
—Page 431, strike line 18 and all that follows 
through line 15 on page 433. 
—Page 433, line 16, strike “(4)” and insert 
«577; 

Ву Мг. ВОЕНМЕВН: 
—Page 66, after line 18, insert the following 
(and redesignate the subsequent sections ac- 
cordingly): 
“SEC. 1116. SCHOOL CHOICE. 

“(а) CHOICE PROGRAMS.—A local education 
agency may use funds under this part, in 
combination with other Federal, State, 
local, and private funds to develop and im- 
plement choice programs, for children eligi- 
ble for assistance under this title, which per- 
mit parents to select the public school that 
their children will attend. 

"(b) CHOICE PLAN.—A local educational 
agency that chooses to implement a school 
choice plan shall first develop a comprehen- 
sive plan that includes assurances that— 

(I) all eligible students across grade lev- 
els will have equal access to the program; 

(2) the program does not include schools 
which follow a racially discriminatory pol- 
icy; 

“(3) describe how the school will use re- 
sources under this part and from other 
sources to implement such components; 

“(4) describe how the school will provide 
individual student assessment results, in- 
cluding an interpretation of such results, to 
the parents of a child who participates in the 
assessment required by section 1111(b)(3); 

*(5) the plan will be developed with the in- 
volvement of the community to be served 
and individuals who will carry it out, includ- 
ing teachers, principals, and other staff, par- 
ents, and, if the plan relates to a secondary 
School, students from the school; 

*(6) the plan will be made available to par- 
ents and the public; and 

"(7) the program shall not include schools 
that do not receive funds under this title. 
—Page 66, after line 18, insert the following 
(and redesignate the subsequent sections ac- 
cordingly): 

*SEC. 1116. SCHOOL CHOICE. 

(a) CHOICE PROGRAMS.—A local education 
agency may use funds under this part, in 
combination with other Federal, State, 
local, and private funds to develop and im- 
plement choice programs, for children eligi- 
ble for assistance under this title, which per- 
mit parents to select the public school that 
their children will attend. 

"(b) CHOICE PLAN.—A local educational 
agency that chooses to implement a school 
choice plan shall first develop a comprehen- 
sive plan that includes assurances that— 

(J) all eligible students across grade lev- 
els will have equal access to the program; 

“(2) the program does not include schools 
which follow a racially discriminatory pol- 
icy; 

“(3) describe how the school will use re- 
sources under this part and from other 
sources to implement such components; 

(J) describe how the school will provide 
individual student assessment results, in- 
cluding an interpretation of such results, to 
the parents of a child who participates in the 
assessment required by section 1111(b)(3); 

*(5) the plan will be developed with the in- 
volvement of the community to be served 
and individuals who will carry it out, includ- 
ing teachers, principals, and other staff, par- 
ents, and, if the plan relates to a secondary 
school, students from the school; and 

*(8) the plan will be made available to par- 
ents and the public. 
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—Beginning on page 190, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 13 on page 194 (and 
redesignate the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 240, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 264 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 264, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 272 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 272, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 284 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 284, strike line 9 and all 
that follows through line 5 on page 290 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 290, strike line 6 and all 
that follows through line 7 on page 293. 

— Page 350, strike line 13. 

—Beginning on page 354, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 22 on page 363 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

— Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 456, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 15 on page 458 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 768, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 7 on page 776 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

— Beginning on page 776, strike line 8 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 798 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 870, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 20 on page 875 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

— Beginning on page 190, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 13 on page 194 (and 
redesignate the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 240, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 264 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 264, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 272 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 272, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 284 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 284, strike line 9 and all 
that follows through line 5 on page 290 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 290, strike line 6 and all 
that follows through line 7 on page 293. 
—Beginning on page 354, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 22 on page 363 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 
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—Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ас- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 456, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 15 on page 458 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 768, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 7 on page 776 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning on page 776, strike line 8 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 798 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 190, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 13 on page 194 (and 
redesignate the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 272, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 284 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 870, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 20 on page 875 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 190, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 13 on page 194 (and 
redesignate the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 272, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 284 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

— Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

— Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

— Beginning on page 240, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 264 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 
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—Beginning on page 264, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 272 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 272, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 284 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 284, strike line 9 and all 
that follows through line 5 on page 290 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 290, strike line 6 and all 
that follows through line 7 on page 293. 
—Beginning on page 354, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 22 on page 363 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ас- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning on page 776, strike line 8 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 798 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly), 

—Beginning on page 190, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 13 on page 194 (and 
redesignate the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 240, strike line 2 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 264 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 264, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 4 on page 272 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 272, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 284 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 284, strike line 9 and all 
that follows through line 5 on page 290 (and 
redesignate the subsequent subparts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 290, strike line 6 and all 
that follows through line 7 on page 293. 
—Page 350, strike line 13. 

—Beginning on page 354, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 22 on page 363 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning on page 367, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 19 on page 372 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 
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—Beginning on page 372, strike line 20 and 
all that follows through line 22 on page 397 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 
—Beginning on page 398, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 21 on page 404 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 
—Beginning on page 404, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 406 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 
—Beginning on page 456, strike line 5 and all 
that follows through line 15 on page 458 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 
—Beginning on page 768, strike line 22 and 
all that follows through line 7 on page 776 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 
—Beginning on page 776, strike line 10 and 
all that follows through line 12 on page 791 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 
—Beginning on page 791, strike line 13 and 
all that follows through line 19 on page 798 
(and redesignate the subsequent parts ac- 
cordingly). 
—Beginning on page 870, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through line 20 on page 875 (and 
redesignate the subsequent parts accord- 
ingly). 

By Mr. CASTLE: 
—Page 112, lines 19 and 20, strike “150 рег- 
cent of the national average per pupil pay- 
ment with funds available" and insert “150 
percent of the amount that the State would 
otherwise have received, without application 
of the State minimum". 
—Page 114, lines 16 and 17, strike “150 per- 
cent of the national average per pupil pay- 
ment made with funds available” and insert 
“150 percent of the amount that the State 
would otherwise have received, without ap- 
plication of the State minimum”. 

By Mr. CONDIT: 
—Page 39, after line 12, insert the following 
new paragraph (and redesignate accord- 
ingly): 

"(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the provisions of the model op- 
portunity-to-learn standards that impose re- 
quirements on States, local education agen- 
cies, and schools (whether it be the actual 
development of the opportunity-to-learn 
Standards or actions taken to meet the 
standards) shall be treated as recommenda- 
tions to the States, local education agencies, 
and schools and compliance with such provi- 
sions shall be voluntary on the part of the 
States, local education agencies, and schools 
until the costs of implementing such provi- 
sions are fully funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment." 

—Page 762, after line 8, insert the following 

new section (and redesignate accordingly): 

*SEC. 9508. PROVISIONS TO BE TREATED AS VOL- 
UNTARY UNTIL FULLY FUNDED. 

"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the provisions relating to oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that impose re- 
quirements on States and local educational 
agencies (whether the development of oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards or actions taken to 
meet such standards) shall be treated as rec- 
ommendations to the States and local edu- 
cational agencies and compliance with such 
provisions shall be voluntary on the part of 
the State and local educational agencies 
until the costs of implementing such provi- 
sions are fully funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment." 

By Mr. COX: 
—After section 9507, insert the following new 
section and redesignate subsequent sections 
accordingly: 
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"SEC. 9508. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to infringe upon the right of a parent 
to teach his or her child.” 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
—In Title VIII: 

On page 729 strike Section 8014, lines 15- 

24" 


—On page 730 strike lines 1-21”. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 
“On page 55, line 22, redesignate paragraph 
(G) as paragraph (H) and insert a new para- 
graph (G) to read as follows: 

"(G) Strategies to ensure that the health 
and welfare needs of children from migratory 
families are addressed. 

—On page 55, line 1, insert after "students", 
“апа children from migratory families". 
—On page 59, line 14, insert a new paragraph 
(4) to read as follows: 

“(4) The Secretary shall report no later 
than December 31, 1997 to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
on how schoolwide programs are meeting the 
needs of children from migratory families." 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 
—Page 762, after line 8, insert the following: 
“БЕС. 9508. PROHIBITION AGAINST FUNDS FOR 
PROTECTED PRAYER. 

"Notwithstanding any provision of law, no 
funds made available through the Depart- 
ment of Education under this Act, or any 
other Act, shall be available to any State or 
local educational agency which has a policy 
of denying or which effectively prevents par- 
ticipation in, constitutionally protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any State nor any local educational 
agency shall require any person to partici- 
pate in prayer or influence the form or con- 
tent of any constitutionally protected prayer 
in such public schools.“ 

By Mr. DURBIN: 
—Page 439, strike paragraph (1) and insert 
the following: 

“(1) The term ‘drug and violence preven- 
tion’ means 

“(А) with respect to drugs, prevention, 
early intervention, rehabilitation referral, or 
education related to the illegal use of alco- 
hol, the use of tobacco and the use of con- 
trolled, illegal, addictive, or harmful sub- 
stances, including inhalants and anabolic 
steroids; and 

"(B) with respect to violence, the pro- 
motion of school safety, such that students 
and school personnel are free from violent 
and disruptive acts, including sexual harass- 
ment, on school premises, going to and from 
school, and at school-sponsored activities, 
through the creation and maintenance of a 
school environment that is free of weapons 
and fosters individual responsibility and re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

—Page 408, after line 12, insert the following 
paragraph (and redesignated succeeding 
paragraphs accordingly): 

“(6) Every day approximately 3,000 chil- 
dren start smoking for the first time and 30 
percent of all high school seniors are smok- 
ers. Half of all new smokers begin before the 
age of 14, 90 percent before the age of 21, and 
the average age of the first use of smokeless 
tobacco products is under the age of 10. Use 
of tobacco products has been linked to seri- 
ous health problems. However, because the 
nicotine in tobacco is an addictive sub- 
stance, many tobacco users find it difficult 
to stop using tobacco once they have started. 
Drug education and prevention programs 
that include tobacco have been effective in 
reducing teenage use of tobacco. Drug pre- 
vention programs for youth that address 
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only controlled drugs send an erroneous mes- 
sage that the use of tobacco does not have 
adverse consequences. To be credible, mes- 
sages opposing illegal drug use by youth 
should also address other harmful sub- 
stances. 

—Page 439, strike subsection (1), and insert 
the following: 

“(1) The term ‘drug and violence preven- 
tion’ means— 

"(A) with respect to drugs, prevention, 
early intervention, rehabilitation referral, or 
education related to the illegal use of alco- 
hol, the use of tobacco and the use of con- 
trolled, illegal, addictive, or harmful sub- 
stances, including inhalants and anabolic 
steroids; and 

“(В) with respect to violence, the рго- 
motion of school safety, such that students 
and school personnel are free from violent 
and disruptive acts, including sexual harass- 
ment, on school premises, going to and from 
school, and at school-sponsored activities, 
through the creation and maintenance of a 
school environment that is free of weapons 
and fosters individual responsibility and re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

By Mr. ENGEL: 
—Title III, Part E, section 3502: 
“SEC. 3502. SHORT TITLE. 

“This part may be cited as the Community 
Arts Partnership Act of 1994”. 

(a) FINDINGS. 

"Congress finds that— 

(I) with local school budgets cut there аге 
inadequate arts programs available for chil- 
dren and youth in schools; 

*(2) the arts promote progress in academic 
subjects as shown by research conducted by 
the National Endowment for the Arts; 

"(3) the arts access multiple human 
intelligences and develop higher-order think- 
ing skills; 

*(4) the arts generate self-esteem and posi- 
tive emotional responses to learning; and 

"(5) children and youth who receive in- 
struction in the art remain in school longer 
and are more successful than children who 
do not receive such instruction. 

(b) PURPOSE. 

“The purpose of this part is to make dem- 
onstration grants to eligible entities to im- 
prove the educational performance and fu- 
ture potential of at risk-children and youth 
by providing comprehensive and coordinated 
educational and cultural services. 

(c) GRANTS AUTHORIZED. 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award grants to eligible entities to 
pay the Federal share of the costs of the ac- 
tivities described in subsection (f). 

“(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall award grants under this Act 
only to program designed to— 

"(A) promote educational and cultural 
services; 

„(B) provide multi-year services to at-risk 
children and youth; 

“(С) serve the target population described 
in subsection (e); 

"(D) provide integration of community 
cultural resources in the regular curriculum; 

“(Е) focus school and cultural resources іп 
the community on coordinated cultural serv- 
ices to address the needs of at-risk children 
and youth; 

(F) provide effective cultural linkages 
from preschool programs, including the Head 
Start Act and preschool grants under the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act, to 
elementary schools; 

"(G) facilities school-to-work transition 
from secondary schools and alternative 
schools to job training, higher education, 
and employment; 
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(II) increase parental and community in- 
volvement in the educational, social, and 
cultural development of at-risk children and 
youth; or 

(J) replicate programs and strategies that 
provide high quality coordinated educational 
and cultural services and that are designed 
to integrate such coordination into the regu- 
lar curriculum. 

"(3) REQUIREMENT OF  COORDINATION.— 
Grants may only be awarded under this part 
to eligible entities that agree to coordinate 
activities carried out under other Federal, 
State, and local grants, received by the 
members of the partnership for purposes and 
target populations described in this part, 
into an integrated service delivery system 
located at a school, cultural, or other com- 
munity-based site accessible to and utilized 
by at-risk youth. 

“(4) DURATION.—Grants made under this 
part may be renewable for a maximum of 5 
years if the Secretary determines that the 
eligible recipient has made satisfactory 
progress toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram objectives described in application. 

"(5) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In award- 
ing grants under this part, the Secretary 
shall ensure— 

"(A) an equitable geographic distribution; 
and 

"(B) an equitable distribution to both 
urban and rural areas with a high proportion 
of at-risk children and youth as defined in 
subsection (e). 

(d) ELIGIBILITY. 

"(1) SERVICES FOR IN-SCHOOL YOUTH.—For 
the purpose of providing a grant under this 
part to serve in-school children and youth, 
the term eligible entity" means a partner- 
ship between a local education agency that 
is eligible for funds under title I of this Act, 
and at least 1 institution of higher education 
or cultural entity located within or acces- 
sible to the geographical boundaries of the 
local education agency with a history of pro- 
viding quality services to the community, 
and which may include— 

"(A) nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation; museums; libraries; performing, pre- 
senting and exhibiting arts organizations; 
literary arts organizations; local arts organi- 
zations; and zoological and botanical organi- 
zations; and 

) private for-profit entities with a his- 
tory of training children and youth in the 
arts. 

"(2) SERVICES FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH.— 
For purposes of providing a grant under this 
part to serve out-of-school youth, the term 
‘eligible entity’ means a partnership between 
at least 1 entity of the type described in 
paragraph (A) and (B) of subsection (1), or a 
local education agency eligible for funds 
under chapter 1 of title I of this Act and at 
least 1 cultural entity described іп sub- 
section (1). 

(е) TARGET POPULATION. 

“In order to receive a grant under this 
part, an eligible entity shall serve— 

"(1) students enrolled in schools in partici- 
pating schoolwide projects assisted under 
title I of this Act and the families of such 
students; or 

“(2) out-of-school youth at risk of having 
limited future options as a result of teenage 
pregnancy and parenting, substance abuse, 
recent migration, disability, limited English 
proficiency, family migration, illiteracy, 
being the child of a teen parent, living in à 
single parent household, or being a high 
School dropout; or 

(3) any combination of in-school and out- 
of-school at-risk children and youth. 
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(f) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Funds made under this 
part may be used— 

“(А) to plan, develop, acquire, expand, and 
improve school-based or community-based 
coordinated educational and cultural pro- 
grams to strengthen the educational per- 
formance and future potential of in-school 
and out-of-school at-risk youth through co- 
operative agreements, contracts for services, 
or administrative coordination; 

"(B) to provide at-risk students with inte- 
grated cultural activities designed to de- 
velop a love of learning to ensure the smooth 
transition of preschool children to elemen- 
tary school; 

"(C) to design collaborative cultural ac- 
tivities for students in secondary or alter- 
native schools that ensure the smooth tran- 
sition to job training, higher education, or 
full employment; 

“(D) to provide child care for children of 
at-risk students who would not otherwise be 
able to participate in the program; 

(E) to provide transportation necessary 
for participation in the program; 

"(F) to work with existing school person- 
nel to develop curriculum materials and pro- 
grams in the arts; 

"(G) to work with existing school person- 
nel on staff development activities that en- 
courage the integration of the arts into the 
curriculum; 

“(Н) for stipends that allow local artists to 
work with at-risk children and youth in the 
schools; 

“(1) for cultural programs that encourage 
the active participation of parents in their 
children's education; 

"(J) for programs that use the art reform 
current school practices, including lengthen- 
ing the school day or academic year; 

( for appropriate equipment and nec- 
essary supplies; and 

"(L) for evaluation, administration, and 
supervision. 

(2) PRIORITY.—In providing assistance 
under this part, the Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to eligible entities that provide com- 
prehensive services that extend beyond tra- 
ditional school or service hour, that may in- 
clude year round programs that provide serv- 
ices in the evenings and weekends. 

“(3) PLANNING GRANTS.— 

(A) APPLICATION.—An eligible entity may 
submit an application to the Secretary for a 
planning grants for an amount not to exceed 
$50,000. Such grants shall be for periods of 
not more than 1 year. 

(B) LIMIT ON PLANNING GRANTS.—Not more 
than 10 percent of the amounts appropriated 
in each fiscal year under this part shall be 
used for grants under this subsection, and an 
eligible entity may receive not more than 1 
such planning grant. 

(g) GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Each eligible entity de- 
siring a grants under this part shall submit 
an application to the Secretary at such time, 
in such manner, and accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Secretary may reasonably 
require. 

“(2) CONTENTS.—Each application submit- 
ted pursuant to subsection (a) shall— 

"(A) describe the cultural entity or enti- 
ties that will participate in the partnership; 

"(B) describe the target population to be 
served; 

"(C) describe the services to be provided; 

D) describe a plan for evaluating the suc- 
cess of the program; 

(E) describe, for a local educational agen- 
cy participant, how services will be perpet- 
uated beyond the length of the grant; 
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“(Е) describe the manner in which the eli- 
gible entity will improve the educational 
achievement or future potential of at-risk 
youth through more effective coordination of 
cultural services in the community; 

"(G) describe the overall and operational 
goals of the program; and 

(I) describe the nature and location of all 
planned sites where services will be delivered 
and a description of services which will be 
provided at each site. 

(h) PAYMENTS—FEDERAL SHARE. 

"(1) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay 
to each eligible entity having an application 
approved under subsection (g) the Federal 
share of the cost of the activities described 
in the application. 

“(2) AMOUNTS OF GRANTS.—The amount of a 
grant made under this part may not be less 
than $100,000 or exceed $500,000 in the first 
year of such grant. 

"(3) FEDERAL SHARE.—'The Federal share 
shall be 80 percent. 

ö % NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share shall be equal to 20 percent and may be 
in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, includ- 
ing facilities or services. 

(5) LIMITATION.—Not more than 25 percent 
of any grant under this part may be used for 
noninstructional services such as those de- 
Scribed in paragraphs D, E, and L of sub- 
section (f). 

"(6) SUPPLEMENT AND NOT SUPPLANT.— 
Grant funds awarded under this part shall be 
used to supplement not supplant the amount 
of funds made available from non-Federal 
sources, for the activities assisted under this 
part, in amounts that exceed the amounts 
expended for such activities in the year pre- 
ceding the year for which the grant is award- 
ed 


“(7) DISSEMINATION OF MODELS.—The Sec- 
retary shall disseminate information con- 
cerning successful models under this part 
through the National Diffusion Network. 

(1) AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this subpart, $75,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 

By Mr. FARR: 
—Title III 

Insert new Part 
SEC. .SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the "National 
Center for Second Language Development 
Act." 

SEC. .FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that: 

1. At a time when international opportuni- 
ties and challenges are escalating, there ex- 
ists no national education effort to develop 
second language capabilities in the United 
States. 

2.1. In the present international economic 
context, it is critical for Americans to be- 
come skilled speakers of other languages. 

2. There is a widespread recognition of this 
need, but little awareness of important ad- 
vances in the technology of language in- 
struction and in our understanding of the 
processes involved in acquiring a second lan- 
guage. 

3. These technological and conceptual ad- 
vances need to be incorporated in language 
instruction and in the professional develop- 
ment of language teachers. 

4. The technological and conceptual ad- 
vances currently in use and being developed 
in the second language arena can improve 
our ability to instruct the millions of immi- 
grant school children and adults who have 
limited proficiency in English. Without flu- 
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епсу in the English language these individ- 
uals remain an untapped national resource. 

5. The concentration of talent focused on 
research on second language acquisition, lan- 
guage instruction, teaching technology, and 
curriculum development and publications 
housed at the Defense Language Institute 
(DLI—a teaching facility of the Department 
of Defense, located in Monterey, California), 
provides an optimal environment for the in- 
cipient development of a nationwide effort in 
second language training and acquisition. 
SEC. . PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to— 

l. implement advances in research and 
technology in the language education of 
children, college students, and adults and їп 
the professional development of language in- 
structors. 

SEC. . NATIONAL CENTER FOR SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE DEVELOPMENT. 

а. ESTABLISHMENT. In order to better effec- 
tuate the purposes of this part through as- 
sistance in the coordination of services and 
programs provided for under this part, the 
Secretary shall establish a National Center 
for Second Language Development. 

b. COMPOSITION. The Center shall consist 
of, but not be limited to: 

1. The Defense Language Institute. 

2. Other public, government and private 
entities with expertise in the education and 
training of second language curricula, as de- 
termined necessary by the Secretary. 

с. MISSION. The Center shall: 

1. Study the current potential for second 
language capabilities of the population of 
the United States; 

2. Make recommendations to the Secretary 
from that study the most appropriate means 
of increasing widespread second language ca- 
pabilities in the United States; 

3. Implement pilot programs to effectuate 
а greater second language capability within 
the United States. 

By Mr. FISH: 
—Page , after line (at the end of section 
8003), insert the following: 

“(e) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEAVILY 
IMPACTED LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 8013(a)2) for a fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall provide additional 
assistance under this subsection to local edu- 
cational agencies that are heavily impacted 
because of Federal acquisition of real prop- 
erty in such local educational agencies. 

"(2) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency shall be eligible to receive assistance 
under this subsection only if Federal prop- 
erty in such agency comprised 25 percent or 
more of the total land area within such agen- 
cy during the preceding fiscal year. 

*(3) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—The amount that a 
local educational agency may receive under 
this subsection for а fiscal year may not ex- 
ceed the difference of— 

“(А) the amount such agency is entitled to 
receive under subsection (b) for such fiscal 
year; and 

„(B) the amount such agency actually re- 
ceives under such subsection for such fiscal 
year. 

—Page , strike line and all that follows 
through line (subsection (a) of section 8013) 
and insert the following: 

“(а) PAYMENTS FOR FEDERAL ACQUISITION 
OF REAL PROPERTY.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of mak- 
ing payments under section 8003 (except sub- 
section (e) of such section), there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $16,750,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 
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(2) PAYMENTS FOR HEAVILY IMPACTED 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—For the pur- 
pose of making payments under section 
8003(e), there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan: 
—Page 218, strike lines 10 through 18. 
—Page 762, after line 8, insert the following: 
“SEC. 9508. APPLICABILITY TO HOME SCHOOLS. 

“Nothing contained in this Act shall be 

construed to affect home schools.“ 
By Mr. GILMAN: 
—Page 193, line 15, strike and“. 
—Page 193, after line 15, insert the following: 

(iii) have established or plan to establish 
a mentoring program for elementary stu- 
dents formerly enrolled in Head Start of 
Even Start programs using high school or 
college students trained to provide tutoring 
to such elementary students, and". 

By Mr. GLICKMAN: 
—Page 218, strike lines 10 through 18. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 
—Beginning on page 28, strike the semicolon 
on line 10 and all that follows through page 
30, line 2, and insert a period. 
—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 
—Page 38, beginning on line 14, strike , pro- 
vided" and all that follows through “вес- 
tion" on line 18 and insert a period. 
—Page 39, strike lines 13 through 17 (and re- 
designate any subsequent subsections ac- 
cordingly). 
— Page 42, line 18, strike; and" and insert a 
period. 
—Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 
Page 67, strike lines 7 through 9 (and redes- 
ignate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 
—Page 75, line 12, strike and opportunity- 
to-learn standards“. 
—Page 85, line 7, strike opportunity-to- 
learn standards“. 
— Page 91, beginning on line 19, strike and 
opportunity-to-learn standards". 
— Page 328, beginning on line 11, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards“. 
—Beginning on page 28, strike the semicolon 
on line 10 and all that follows through page 
30, line 2, and insert a period. 
—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 
— Page 38, beginning on line 14, strike, pro- 
vided” and all that follows through “зес- 
tion" on line 18 and insert a period. 
—Page 39, strike lines 13 through 17 (and re- 
designate any subsequent subsections ac- 
cordingly). 
— Раве 42, line 18, strike “; and" and insert а 
períod. 
— Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 
— Page 67, strike lines 7 through 9 (and redes- 
ignate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 
— Page 69, line 3, strike "and". 
—Page 69, after line 3, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent clauses ac- 
cordingly): 

„(ii) using only funds allocated under sub- 
section (e), identify strategies to ensure that 
children participating in programs funded 
under this section are provided with an op- 
portunity to learn, including strategies 
which may address— 

(J) the quality and availability of curric- 
ula, instructional materials, and tech- 
nologies; 

"(ID the capability of teachers to provide 
high quality instruction; 
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(II the extent to which teachers, prin- 
cipals, and administrators have access to 
professional development; 

“(IV) the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction; 

"(V) the capability of schools to comply 
with the requirements of section 1112(c)(3) 
with respect to addressing the comprehen- 
sive needs of children and the requirements 
of section 1114(b) or section 1115(c), which- 
ever is applicable; and 

(VI) such other factors as the State deems 
appropriate to ensure that all children par- 
ticipating in programs funded under this sec- 
tion receive an opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skills in order to meet the 
State's performance standards; and.“ 

—Page 69, after line 5, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent subpara- 
graphs accordingly): 

„(B) The strategies referred to in subpara- 
graph (300A) shall be used only as guidelines 
for a school to improve the performance of 
children participating in programs funded 
under this section in meeting the State's 
performance standards. 

“(С) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

"(D) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for a State, local educational agency, or 
school. 

“(Е) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school." 

—Page 69, at the end of line 13, insert “Тһе 
school shall use only funds allocated under 
subsection (e) to carry out this subpara- 
graph.“ 

—Page 70, at the end of line 3 insert the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Federal technical assistance cen- 
ters under part D of title П shall give prior- 
ity to schools identified under paragraph (1) 
who request technical assistance in order to 
improve student achievement.” 

—Page 72, line 21, insert the following (and 
redesignate any subsequent paragraphs ac- 
cordingly): 5 

“(5) Each local educational agency identi- 
fied under paragraph (3) shall establish a 
strategy for developing or adopting oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that have the 
greatest likelihood of improving the рег- 
formance of its schools in meeting the 
State’s performance standards. Such stand- 
ards may include those referred to in sub- 
section (c)(3)(A)(ii). Such strategy shall be 
used only as a guideline for schools and local 
educational agencies to improve their per- 
formance in meeting the performance stand- 
ards of the State. The local educational 
agency shall use only funds appropriated 
under subsection (e) to carry out this para- 
graph. 

“(6) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

"(T) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for a State, local educational agency, or 
School. 

“(8) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school." 

—Page 73, at the end of line 15 insert the fol- 
lowing: Federal technical assistance cen- 
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ters under part D of title П shall give prior- 
ity to local educational agencies identified 
under paragraph (3) who request technical 
assistance in order to improve student 
achievement.“ 

— Page 75, line 12, strike and opportunity- 
to-learn standards“. 

—Page 85, line 7, strike opportunity-to- 
learn standards". 

—Page 91, beginning on line 19, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards". 

—Page 328, beginning on line 11, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards". 

— Beginning on page 28, strike the semicolon 
on line 10 and all that follows through page 
30, line 2, and insert a period. 

—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

— Page 38, beginning on line 14, strike , pro- 
vided” and all that follows through “зес- 
tion" on line 18 and insert a period. 

—Page 39, strike lines 13 through 17 (and re- 
designate any subsequent subsections ac- 
cordingly). 

— Page 42, line 18, strike; and" and insert а 
period. х 

— Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 

— Page 67, strike lines 7 through 9 (and redes- 
ignate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

— Page 69, line 3, strike “апа”. 

—Page 69, after line 3, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent clauses ac- 
cordingly): 

„(ii) using only funds allocated under sub- 
section (e), identify strategies to ensure that 
children participating in programs funded 
under this section are provided with an op- 
portunity to learn with such strategies used 
only as guidelines for a school to improve 
the performance of children participating in 
programs funded under this section in meet- 
ing the performance standards of the State; 
and 
—Page 69, after line 13, insert the following 
(and redesignate the subsequent subpara- 
graph accordingly): 

"(C) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

„D) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for a State, local educational agency, or 
School. 

"(E) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for а State, local educational 
agency, or school. 

—Page 70, at the end of line 3 insert the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Federal technical assistance cen- 
ters under part D of title II shall give prior- 
ity to schools identified under paragraph (1) 
who request technical assistance in order to 
improve student achievement.“ 

—Page 72, line 21, insert the following (and 
redesignate any subsequent paragraphs ac- 
cordingly): 

*(5) Each local educational agency identi- 
fied under paragraph (3) shall establish a 
strategy for developing or adopting oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that have the 
greatest likelihood of improving the per- 
formance of its schools in meeting the 
State's performance standards. Such strat- 
egy shall be used only as a guideline for 
schools and local educational agencies to im- 
prove their performance in meeting the per- 
formance standards of the State. The local 
educational agency shall use only funds ap- 
propriated under subsection (e) to carry out 
this paragraph. 
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"(6) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

“(7) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for a State, local educational agency, or 
school. 

“(8) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school. 

— Page 73, at the end of line 15 insert the fol- 
lowing: Federal technical assistance cen- 
ters under part D of title II shall give prior- 
ity to local educational agencies identified 
under paragraph (3) who request technical 
assistance in order to improve student 
achievement."'. 

— Page 75, line 12, strike “апа opportunity- 
to-learn standards". 

—Page 85, line 7, strike opportunity-to- 
learn standards“. 

—Page 91, beginning on line 19, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards". 

—Page 328, beginning on line 11, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards“. 
—Beginning on page 28, strike the semicolon 
on line 10 and all that follows through page 
30, line 2, and insert a period. 

—Page 28, after line 11, insert the following: 

(Iii) opportunity-to-learn standards that 
are consistent with standards established 
under title ПІ of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, except that— 

(D the Secretary may not withhold funds 
appropriated under this title on the basis of 
the content of the opportunity to learn 
standards adopted by the State or promul- 
gate regulations with regard to such stand- 
ards; 

“(П) a State may waive such requirement 
if it has met the opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards established by title III of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. 

—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

—Page 38, beginning on line 14, strike , pro- 
vided” and all that follows through “зес- 
tion" on line 18 and insert a period. 

—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent subsections 
accordingly): 

--“(һ) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

--“(і) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for a State, local educational agency, or 
school. 

—"(j) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national standards for 
School buildings for a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

— Page 42, line 18, strike “; and" and insert а 
period. 

— Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 

Page 67, strike lines 7 through 9 (and redes- 
ignate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

— Page 75, line 12, strike and opportunity- 
to-learn standards“. 

—Page 85, line 7, strike opportunity-to- 
learn standards". 

—Page 91, beginning on line 19, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards". 

— Page 328, beginning on line 11, strike “апа 
opportunity-to-learn standards". 
—Beginning on page 28, strike the semicolon 
on line 10 and all that follows through page 
30, line 2 and insert a period. 
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—Page 28, after line 11 insert the following: 

(iii) strategies for providing all students 
with an opportunity to learn. 

—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

—Page 38, beginning on line 16, strike “вре- 
сігіс" and all that follows through line 18. 
—Page 38, beginning on line 16, after the first 
"the"; insert, "opportunity to learn strate- 
gies developed or adopted by a State under 
this section." 

—Page 39, beginning on line 16, strike “ог” 
and all that follows through line 17. 

—Page 39, beginning on line 15, after "agen- 
cy" insert, "or school's opportunity to learn 
strategies as a condition of eligibility to re- 
ceive funds under this title.“ 

—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
(an redesignate any subsequent subsection 
accordingly): 

"(h) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school based on vol- 
untary opportunity to learn standards. 

“(і) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized spending per 
pupil for a State, local educational agency or 
school. 

‘“j) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school. 

—Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 
—Page 42, after line 18, insert the following: 

(4) a description of the strategies a local 
educational agency will use to ensure that 
all students have an opportunity to learn. 
—On page 67, strike lines 7 through 9 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

—On page 75, line 12, strike ‘‘and opportunity 
to learn standards". 

—On page 85, line 7, strike opportunity to 
learn standards“. 

—On page 91, line 19, strike “апа opportunity 
to learn standards”. 

—On page 328, line 11-12, strike “апа oppor- 
tunity to learn standards". 

— Beginning on page 28, strike line 12 and all 
that follows through page 30, line 2. 

—Page 28, after line 11, insert the following: 

*(iii) model opportunity to learn standards 
for schools which receive assistance under 
this title that address— 

“(І) the alignment of curricula, instruc- 
tional media, and other school resources 
with the content and performance standards 
adopted by the State; 

(I) the capability of teachers to provide 
high quality instruction within each subject 
area for which the State has adopted content 
and performance standards; 

“(IID such other factors that the State 
deems appropriate to ensure that students 
served under this title receive a fair oppor- 
tunity to achieve the knowledge and skills 
described in content and performance stand- 
ards adopted by the State.“ 

—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly.) 
—Page 39, after line 12, insert the following 
new paragraph (and redesignate ассога- 
ingly): 

"(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the provisions of the model op- 
portunity to learn standards that impose re- 
quirements on States, local education agen- 
cies, and schools (whether it be the actual 
development of the standards or actions 
taken to meet the standards) shall be treated 
as recommendations to the States, local edu- 
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cational agencies, and schools and compli- 
ance with such provisions shall be voluntary 
on the part of the States, local education 
agencies, and schools until the costs of im- 
plementing such provisions are fully funded 
by the Federal Government.". 

— Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
new paragraphs (and redesignate accord- 
ingly): 

"(i) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school based on oppor- 
tunity to learn standards. 

Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized spending per 
pupil for a State, local educational agency or 
School 

"(k) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school. 

— Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 

—Page 67, strike lines 7 through 9. 

— Page 75, line 12, strike and opportunity to 
learn standards“. 

—Page 85, line 7, strike opportunity to 
learn standards“. 

— Page 91, line 19, strike and opportunity to 
learn standards“. 

—Page 328, line 11-12, strike “апа oppor- 
tunity to learn standards“. 

—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent subsections 
accordingly): 

(ch) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for а State, local educational agency, or 
school. 

—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent subsections 
accordingly): 

(ch) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent subsections 
accordingly): 

ch) Nothing in this section regarding op- 
portunity-to-learn standards shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

“(і) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized per pupil spend- 
ing for a State, local educational agency, or 
School. 

"(j) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
Strued to mandate national standards for 
School buildings for a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school. 

— Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent subsections 
accordingly): 

“(h) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school. 

—Page 657, after line 15, add the following 
section: 

“(1) EXCEPTION.—States which do not, as of 
the date of enactment of this Act, have in 
place a system for collecting such data for 
all students in such State, are not required 
to meet the requirement of this section as it 
pertains to the educational programs and 
services available to limited English pro- 
ficient students. In the event such State de- 
velops a system for collecting data on the 
educational programs and services available 
to all students in the State, then such State 
is required to comply with this requirement. 
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By Mr. GUNDERSON: 
Page 82, strike lines 1 through 4. 
— Page 127, after line 21 insert: 

"Subpart 3—Presidential Awards Program 
“SEC. 1131. PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS PROGRAM. 

"(a) DEVELOPMENT.—The Secretary shall, 
in consultation with the chairpersons and 
ranking minority members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor for the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources of the Senate 
and educational leaders, develop a Presi- 
dential awards program that will recognize 
and provide a cash award to schools that 
excel in educating their students to high lev- 
els as defined by the National Education 
Goals and the standards certified by the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council established under the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. 

"(b) NOMINATIONS.—Schools recognized 
under this program will be selected by the 
Secretary from a list of nominees. Each 
State shall select a nominee to be submitted 
to the Secretary from among schools des- 
ignated as distinguished schools under sec- 
tion 1119. 

“(с) SELECTION.—The Secretary shall annu- 
ally convene a panel of experts who will re- 
view nominated schools and select those who 
will receive awards. In addition to Presi- 
dential recognition, selected schools will re- 
ceive a cash award which may be applied 
without restriction to enhance the edu- 
cational programs in those schools or to pro- 
vide cash awards to personnel in the school. 

“(4) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this subpart such sums as may be 
necessary for each of fiscal years 1995, 1996, 
1997, 1998, and 1999. 

—Page 311, on line 20, strike Part E—Edu- 

cation Program Strategies and insert the fol- 

lowing: 

PART E—218T CENTURY COMMUNITY LEARNING 
CENTERS 

SEC. 2401. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) а local public school often serves as а 
center for the delivery of education and 
human resources for all members of a com- 
munity; 

(2) public schools, primarily in rural and 
inner city communities, should collaborate 
with other public and nonprofit agencies and 
organizations, local businesses, educational 
entities (such as vocational and adult edu- 
cation programs, school to work programs, 
community colleges, and universities), rec- 
reational, cultural, and other community 
and human service entities for the purpose of 
meeting the needs and expanding the oppor- 
tunities available to the residents of the 
communities served by such schools; 

(3) by using school facilities, equipment, 
and resources, communities can promote а 
more efficient use of public education facili- 
ties, especially in rural and inner city areas 
where limited financial resources have en- 
hanced the necessity for local public schools 
to become social service centers; 

SEC. 2402. PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

(a) GRANTS BY THE SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection to make grants 
to rural and inner city schools or consortia 
thereof to plan, implement, or to expand 
projects that benefit the educational, health, 
social service, cultural, and recreational 
needs of a rural or inner city community. 

(1) No school or consortia thereof shall re- 
ceive а grant award of less than $50,000 in 
each fiscal year; and 
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(2) such grant projects do not exceed a 3- 
year period. 

(b) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive 
funds under this section, à school or consor- 
tia thereof shall submit an application to the 
Secretary of Education at such time and in 
such manner as the Secretary may reason- 
ably prescribe, that shall include— 

(1) a comprehensive local plan that enables 
such school to serve as a center for the deliv- 
ery of education and human resources for 
members of a community; and 

(2) an initial evaluation of needs, available 
resources, and goals and objectives for the 
proposed community education program to 
determine programs that will be developed 
to address these needs: 

(A) A mechanism to disseminate informa- 
tion in a manner that is understandable and 
accessible to the community. 

(B) Identification of Federal, State, and 
local programs to be merged or coordinated 
so that public resources may be maximized. 

(C) A description of the collaborative ef- 
forts of community-based organizations, re- 
lated public agencies, businesses, or other 
appropriate organizations. 

(D) A description of how the school will as- 
sist as a delivery center for existing and new 
services, especially inter-active tele- 
communications used for education and pro- 
fessional training. 

(E) The establishment of a facility utiliza- 
tion policy that specifically states rules and 
regulations for building and equipment use 
and supervision guidelines. 

(4) the high technology, global economy of 
the 21st century will require lifelong learn- 
ing to keep America's workforce competitive 
and successful, local public schools should 
provide centers for lifelong learning and edu- 
cational opportunities for individuals of all 
ages; and 

(5) 21st Century Community Learning Cen- 
ters enable the entire community to develop 
an education strategy that addresses the 
educational needs of all members of local 
communities. 

(c) PRIORITY.—The Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to applications that offer a broad selec- 
tion of services that address the needs of the 
community. 

SEC. 2403. USES OF FUNDS, 

(a) AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS.—Grants award- 
ed under this section may be used to plan, 
implement, or expand community learning 
centers which shall include not less than 4 of 
the following activities: 

(1) Literacy education programs. 

(2) Senior citizen programs. 

(3) Children's day care services. 

(4) Integrated education, health, social 
service, recreational, or cultural programs. 

(5) Summer and weekend school programs 
in conjunction with recreation programs. 

(6) Nutrition, health, and/or physical ther- 
ару. 

(7) Expanded library service hours to serve 
community needs. 

(8) Telecommunications and technology 
education programs for all ages. 

(9) Parenting skills education programs. 

(10) Support and training for child day care 
providers. 

(11) Employment counseling, training, and 
placement, 

(12) Services for students who withdraw 
from school before graduating high school, 
regardless of age. 

(13) Services for individuals who are either 
physically or mentally challenged. 

SEC. 2404. AWARD OF GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In approving grants under 

this section, the Secretary shall assure an 
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equitable distribution of assistance among 
the States, among urban and rural areas of 
the United States, and among urban and 
rural areas of a State. 

(b) GRANT PERIOD.—Grants may be awarded 
for a period not to exceed 3 years. 

SEC. 2405. DEFINITIONS. 

(1) the term Community Learning Cen- 
ter" means the provision of educational, rec- 
reational, health, and social service pro- 
grams for residents of all ages of a local 
community in public school buildings, pri- 
marily in rural and inner city areas, oper- 
ated by the local educational agency in con- 
junction with local governmental agencies, 
businesses, vocational education programs, 
community colleges, universities, and cul- 
tural, recreational, and other community 
and human service entities; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 2406. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996-1999. 

—Page 323, on line 14, strike Section 2441 and 
insert the following: 
SEC. 2441. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) а local public school often serves as а 

center for the delivery of education and 
human resources for all members of a com- 
munity; 
(2) public schools, primarily in rural and 
inner city communities, should collaborate 
with other public and nonprofit agencies and 
organizations, local businesses, educational 
entities (such as vocational and adult edu- 
cation programs, school to work programs, 
community colleges, and universities), rec- 
reational, cultural, and other community 
and human service entities for the purpose of 
meeting the needs and expanding the oppor- 
tunities available to the residents of the 
communities served by such schools; 

(3) by using school facilities, equipment, 
and resources, communities can promote a 
more efficient use of public education facili- 
ties, especially in rural and inner city areas 
where limited financial resources have en- 
hanced the necessity for local public schools 
to become social service centers; 

SEC. 2442. PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


(a) GRANTS BY THE SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection to make grants 
to rural and inner city schools or consortia 
thereof to plan, implement, or to expand 
projects that benefit the educational, health, 
Social service, cultural, and recreational 
needs of a rural or inner city community. 

(1) No school or consortia thereof shall re- 
ceive a grant award of less than $50,000 in 
each fiscal year; and 

(2) such grant projects do not exceed a 3- 
year period. 

(b) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive 
funds under this section, а school or consor- 
tia thereof shall submit an application to the 
Secretary of Education at such time and in 
such manner as the Secretary may reason- 
ably prescribe, that shall include— 

(1) a comprehensive local plan that enables 
such school to serve as a center for the deliv- 
ery of education and human resources for 
members of a community; and 

(2) an initial evaluation of needs, available 
resources, and goals and objectives for the 
proposed community education program to 
determine programs that will be developed 
to address these needs: 

(A) A mechanism to disseminate informa- 
tion in a manner that is understandable and 
accessible to the community. 
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(B) Identification of Federal, State, and 
local programs to be merged of coordinated 
so that public resources may be maximized. 

(C) A description of the collaborative ef- 
forts of community-based organizations, re- 
lated public agencies, businesses, or other 
appropriate organizations. 

(D) A description of how the school will as- 
sist as a delivery center for existing and new 
services, especially inter-active tele- 
communications used for education and pro- 
fessional training. 

(E) The establishment of a facility utiliza- 
tion policy that specifically states rules and 
regulations for building and equipment use 
and supervision guidelines. 

(4) the high technology, global economy of 
the 21st century will require lifelong learn- 
ing to keep America's workforce competitive 
and successful, local public schools should 
provide centers for lifelong learning and edu- 
cational opportunities for individuals of all 
ages; and 

(5) 21st Century Community Learning Cen- 
ters enable the entire community to develop 
an education strategy that addresses the 
educational needs of all members of local 
communities. 

(c) PRIORITY.—The Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to applications that offer a broad selec- 
tion of services that address the needs of the 
community. 

SEC. 2443. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS.—Grants award- 
ed under this section may be used to plan, 
implement, or expand community learning 
centers which shall include not less than 4 of 
the following activities: 

(1) Literacy education programs. 

(2) Senior citizen programs. 

(3) Children's day care services. 

(4) Integrated education, health, social 
service, recreational, or cultural programs. 

(5) Summer and weekend school programs 
in conjunction with recreation programs. 

(6) Nutrition, health, and/or physical ther- 
apy. 

(1) Expanded library service hours to serve 
community needs. 

(8 Telecommunications and technology 
education programs for all ages. 

(9) Parenting skills education programs. 

(10) Support and training for child day care 
providers. 

(11) Employment counseling, training, and 
placement. 

(12) Services for students who withdraw 
from school before graduating high school, 
regardless of age. 

(13) Services for individuals who are either 
physically or mentally challenged. 

SEC. 2444. AWARD OF GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL—In approving grants under 
this section, the Secretary shall assure an 
equitable distribution of assistance among 
the States, among urban and rural areas of 
the United States, and among urban and 
rural areas of a State. 

(b) GRANT PERIOD.—Grants may be awarded 
for a period not to exceed 3 years. 

SEC. 2445. DEFINITIONS. 

(1) the term “Community Learning Cen- 
ter" means the provision of education, rec- 
reational, health, and social service pro- 
grams for residents of all ages of a local 
community in public school buildings, pri- 
marily in rural and inner city areas, oper- 
ated by the local educational agency in con- 
junction with local governmental agencies, 
businesses, vocational education programs, 
community colleges, universities, and cul- 
tural, recreational, and other community 
and human service entities; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 
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SEC. 2446. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated 

$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 

as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 

years 1996-1999. 

Page 323, on line 12, strike Subpart 4—21st 

Century Community Learning Centers", and 

insert the following: 

PART Е--218Т CENTURY COMMUNITY LEARNING 

CENTERS 

SEC. 2441. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) a local public school often serves as a 
center for the delivery of education and 
human resources for all members of а com- 
munity; 

(2) public schools, primarily in rural and 
inner city communities, should collaborate 
with other public and nonprofit agencies and 
organizations, local businesses, educational 
entities (such as vocational and adult edu- 
cation programs, school to work programs, 
community colleges, and universities), rec- 
reational, cultural, and other community 
and human service entities for the purpose of 
meeting the needs and expanding the oppor- 
tunities available to the residents of the 
communities served by such schools; 

(3) by using school facilities, equipment, 
and resources, communities can promote а 
more efficient use of public education facili- 
ties, especially in rural and inner city areas 
where limited financial resources have en- 
hanced the necessity for local public schools 
to become social service centers; 

SEC. 2442. PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

(A) GRANTS BY THE SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection to make grants 
to rural and inner city schools or consortia 
thereof to plan, implement, or to expand 
projects that benefit the educational, health, 
social service, cultural, and recreational 
needs of a rural or inner city community. 

(1) No school or consortia thereof shall re- 
ceive a grant award of less than $50,000 in 
each fiscal year; and 

(2) such grant projects do not exceed a 3- 
year period. 

(b) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive 
funds under this section, a school or consor- 
tia thereof shall submit an application to the 
Secretary of Education at such time and in 
such manner as the Secretary may reason- 
ably prescribe, that shall include— 

(1) a comprehensive local plan that enables 
such school to serve as a center for the deliv- 
ery of education and human resources for 
members of a community; and 

(2) an initial evaluation of needs, available 
resources, and goals and objectives for the 
proposed community education program to 
determine programs that will be developed 
to address these needs: 

(A) A mechanism to disseminate informa- 
tion in a manner that is understandable and 
accessible to the community. 

(B) Identification of Federal, State, and 
local programs to be merged or coordinated 
so that public resources may be maximized. 

(C) A description of the collaborative ef- 
forts of community-based organizations, re- 
lated public agencies, businesses, or other 
appropriate organizations. 

(D) A description of how the school will as- 
sist as a delivery center for existing and new 
services, especially inter-active tele- 
communication used for education and pro- 
fessional training. 

(E) The establishment of a facility utiliza- 
tion policy that specifically states rules and 
regulations for building and equipment use 
and supervision guidelines. 
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(3) the high technology, global economy of 
the 2lst century will require lifelong learn- 
ing to keep America's workforce competitive 
and successful, local public schools should 
provide centers for lifelong learning and edu- 
cational opportunities for individuals of all 
ages; and 

(4) 21st Century Community Learning Cen- 
ters enable the entire community to develop 
an education strategy that addresses the 
educational needs of all members of local 
communities. 

(c) PRIORITY.—The Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to applications that offer a broad selec- 
tion of services that address the needs of the 
community. 

SEC. 2443. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS.—Grants award- 
ed under this section may be used to plan, 
implement, or expand community learning 
centers which shall include not less than 4 of 
the following activities: 

(1) Literacy education programs. 

(2) Senior citizen programs. 

(3) Children's day care services. 

(4) Integrated education, health, social 
service, recreational, or cultural programs. 

(5) Summer and weekend school programs 
in conjunction with recreation programs. 

(6) Nutrition, health, and/or physical ther- 
apy. 

(Т) Expanded library service hours to serve 
community needs. 

(8) Telecommunications and technology 
education programs for all ages. 

(9) Parenting skills education programs. 

(10) Support and training for child day care 
providers. 

(11) Employment counseling, training, and 
placement. 

(12) Services for students who withdraw 
from school before graduating high school, 
regardless of age. 

(13) Services for individuals who are either 
physically or mentally challenged. 

SEC. 2444. AWARD OF GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In approving grants under 
this section, the Secretary shall assure an 
equitable distribution of assistance among 
the States, among urban and rural areas of 
the United States, and among urban and 
rural areas of a State. 

(b) GRANT PERIOD.—Grants may be awarded 
for a period not to exceed 3 years. 

SEC. 2445. DEFINITIONS. 

(1) the term Community Learning Cen- 
ter" means the provision of educational, rec- 
reational, health, and social service pro- 
grams for residents of all ages of a local 
community in public school buildings, pri- 
marily in rural and inner city areas, oper- 
ated by the local educational agency in con- 
junction with local governmental agencies, 
businesses, vocational education programs, 
community colleges, universities, and cul- 
tural, recreational, and other community 
and human service entities; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 2446. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996-1999. 

Page 826, after line 18, add a new section: 
SEC. 254. DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS. 

Each educational organization, prior to ac- 
cepting funds for the cost of a minor's par- 
ticipation in an educational program oper- 
ated by such organization, shall disclose the 
following information in written form to the 
minor or the minor's parent: 

(1) METHOD OF SOLICITATION AND SELEC- 
TION.—The method of solicitation and selec- 
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tion of participants in the educational pro- 
gram, including— 

(A) the origin of any mailing list used for 
such solicitation and selection; 

(B) any recruitment through teacher or 
school personnel, including any enticements 
offered to such teacher or personnel for the 
recommendation of a minor for participation 
in the educational program; 

(C) any open enrollment activity, includ- 
ing the method of outreach; and 

(D) any cooperation with, or sponsorship 
by, a membership organization, including a 
description of the cooperation or sponsorship 
and the name of each such organization. 

(2) CosT AND FEES.—Information regarding 
the cost of the educational program and in- 
formation regarding the distribution of any 
enrollment fee, including— 

(A) the amount paid for, and the percent- 
age of the total educational program cost of, 
each feature of the educational program, in- 
cluding— 

(i) food; 

(ii) lodging; 

(iii) transportation; 

(iv) program staffing; 

(v) textbooks, syllabi, or other scholastic 
educational program materials; 

(vi) speaker fees; and 

(vii) administrative expenses, including ex- 
penses related to— 

(1) the preparation of non-scholastic edu- 
cational program materials; 

(ТІ) the provision of financial assistance; 

(III) mailing list rental or other recruit- 
ment activity; and 

(IV) administrative salaries and consulting 
fees; 

(B) the identity of the organization or 
business providing each of the features de- 
Scribed in clauses (i) through (vii) of sub- 
paragraph (A); and 

(C) the nature of any relationship of any 
board member, officer, or employee of the 
educational organization to any organization 
or business described in subparagraph (B), in- 
cluding the salary or other compensation 
paid by such organization or business to such 
Board member, officer, or employee. 

(3) NONDISCRIMINATORY ENROLLMENT 
SERVICE POLICY.— 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each educationai organi- 
zation shall include a verifiable statement 
on all enrollment or recruitment material 
that the educational organization does not— 

(1) fail or refuse to hire, or discharge, any 
individual, or otherwise discriminate against 
any individual with respect to compensation, 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employ- 
ment, or 

(2) exclude any student from participation 
in an educational program, discriminate 
against any student in providing the benefits 
associated with such program (including any 
scholarship or financial assistance, and use 
of any facility), or subject the student to dis- 
crimination under such program, on the 
basis of race, disability, or residence in a 
low-income area. 

(b) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to entitle a student to— 

(1) participation in an educational program 
or any benefit associated with such program; 
or 

(2) a waiver of any fee charged for such 
participation or benefit. 

(4) ENFORCEMENT.— 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall monitor compliance with the 
provisions of this section. 

(b) CIVIL PENALTY.—If an educational orga- 
nization knowingly violates any provision of 
this Act, the Secretary of Education, after 
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notice and opportunity for hearing, may im- 
pose on such organization a civil fine of not 
more than $1,000 for each such violation. 

(1) participation in an educational program 
or any benefit associated with such program; 
or 

(2) a waiver of any fee charged for such 
participation or benefit. 

—Page 901, after line 4, insert the following: 
TITLE VI—PROGRAM STRATEGIES 
SEC. 601. INNOVATIVE PROGRAM STRATEGIES. 

Part E of title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended 
by section 101 of this Act, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“PART E—EDUCATION PROGRAM 
STRATEGIES 
“БЕС. 2401. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE. 

“(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that 
chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 has been successful 
in achieving the goals of increasing local 
flexibility, reducing administrative burden, 
providing services for private school stu- 
dents, encouraging innovation, and contrib- 
uting to the improvement of elementary and 
secondary educational programs. 

“(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE,—It is the pur- 
pose of programs under this part: 

“(1) To support local education reform ef- 
forts which are consistent with and support 
statewide reform efforts under Goals 2000. 

*(2) To support State and local efforts to 
accomplish the National Education Goals. 

(3) To provide funding to enable State and 
local educational agencies to implement 
promising educational reform programs that 
can be supported by State and local sources 
of funding after such programs are dem- 
onstrated to be effective. 

*(4) To provide a continuing source of in- 
novation, educational improvement, and 
support for library services and instructional 
materials, including media materials and, 

(5) To meet the special educational needs 
of at risk and high cost students. 

“(с) STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY.— 
The basic responsibility for the administra- 
tion of funds made available under this part 
is within the State educational agencies, but 
it is the intent of Congress that the respon- 
sibility be carried out with a minimum of pa- 
perwork and that the responsibility for the 
design and implementation of programs as- 
sisted under this part will be mainly that of 
local educational agencies, school super- 
intendents and principals, and classroom 
teachers and supporting personnel, because 
they have the most direct contact with stu- 
dents and are most likely to be able to de- 
sign programs to meet the educational needs 
of students in their own districts. 

"SEC. 2402. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; DURATION OF ASSISTANCE. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION.—To carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $435,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 
and such sums in each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999. 

*(b) DURATION OF ASSISTANCE.—During the 
period beginning October 1, 1994, and ending, 
September 30, 1999, the Secretary shall, in 
accordance with the provisions of this part, 
make payments to State educational agen- 
cies for the purpose of this section. 

“Subpart 1—State and Local Programs 
“SEC. 2411. ALLOTMENT TO STATES. 

“(а) RESERVATIONS.—From the sums аррго- 
priated to carry out this subpart in any fis- 
cal year, the Secretary shall reserve not to 
exceed 1 percent for payments to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Northern Mariana Islands, to be allotted 
in accordance with their respective needs. 

(b) ALLOTMENT.—From the remainder of 
such sums the Secretary shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount of such remainder as the 
School-age population of the State bears to 
the school-age population of all States, ex- 
cept that no State shall receive less than an 
amount equal to one-half of 1 percent of such 
remainder. 

"(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subpart— 

"(1) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means the population aged 5 through 17. 

“(2) The term ‘States’ includes the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“SEC. 2412. ALLOCATION TO LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES, 

“(а) DISTRIBUTION RULE.—From the sums 
made available each year to carry out this 
part, the State educational agency shall dis- 
tribute not less than 85 percent to local edu- 
cational agencies within such State accord- 
ing to the relative enrollments in public and 
private, nonprofit schools within the school 
districts of such agencies, adjusted, in ac- 
cordance with criteria approved by the Sec- 
retary, to provide higher per pupil alloca- 
tions to local educational agencies which 
have the greatest numbers or percentages of 
children whose education imposes a higher 
than average cost per child, such as— 

“(1) children living in areas with high con- 
centrations of low-income families, 

“(2) children from low-income families, 
and 

*(3) children living in sparsely populated 


areas. 

(b) CALCULATION OF ENROLLMENTS.—(1) 
The calculation of relative enrollments 
under subsection (a) shall be on the basis of 
the total of— 

“(А) the number of children enrolled in 
public schools, and 

“(В) the number of children enrolled in pri- 
vate nonprofit schools that desire that their 
children participate in programs or projects 
assisted under this part, for the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year in which the deter- 
mination is made. Nothing in this subsection 
shall diminish the responsibility of local 
educational agencies to contact, on an an- 
nual basis, appropriate officials from private 
nonprofit schools within the areas served by 
such agencies in order to determine whether 
such schools desire that their children par- 
ticipate in programs assisted under this part. 

"(2(A) Relative enrollments under sub- 
section (a) shall be adjusted, in accordance 
with criteria approved by the Secretary 
under subparagraph (B), to provide higher 
per pupil allocations only to local edu- 
cational agencies which serve the greatest 
numbers or percentages of— 

(i) children living in areas with high con- 
centrations of low-income families, 

(ii) children from low-income families, or 

(ii) children living in sparsely populated 
areas. 

"(B) The Secretary shall review criteria 
submitted by а State educational agency for 
adjusting allocations under paragraph (1) 
and shall approve such criteria only if the 
Secretary determines that such criteria are 
reasonably calculated to produce an adjusted 
allocation that reflects the relative needs 
within the State's local educational agencies 
based on the factors set forth in subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(с) PAYMENT OF ALLOCATIONS.— 

“(1) From the funds paid to it pursuant to 
Section 2402 for a fiscal year, a State edu- 
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cational agency shall distribute to each eli- 
gible local educational agency which has 
submitted an application as required ín sec- 
tion 2423 the amount of its allocation as de- 
termined under subsection (a). 

“(2ХА) Additional funds resulting from 
higher per pupil allocations provided to a 
local educational agency on the basis of ad- 
justed enrollments of children described in 
subsection (a), may, at the discretion of the 
local educational agency, be allocated for ex- 
penditures to provide services for children 
enrolled in public and private nonprofit 
school in direct proportion to the number of 
children described in subsection (a) and en- 
rolled in such schools within the local edu- 
cational agency. 

“(B) In any fiscal year, any local edu- 
cational agency that elects to allocate such 
additional funds in the manner described in 
subparagraph (A) shall allocate all addi- 
tional funds to schools within the local edu- 
cational agency in such manner. 

() The provisions of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) may not be construed to require any 
school to limit the use of such additional 
funds to the provision of services to specific 
students or categories of students. 

“Subpart 2—State Programs 
“SEC. 2421. STATE USES OF FUNDS. 

“(а) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A State edu- 
cational agency may use funds reserved for 
State use under this section only for— 

"(1) State administration of programs 
under this section including— 

“(А) supervision of the allocation of funds 
to local educational agencies; 

"(B) planning, supervision, and processing 
of State funds; and 

"(C) monitoring and evaluation of pro- 
grams and activities under this part; and 

“(2) technical assistance and direct grants 
to local educational agencies and statewide 
education reform activities which assist 
local educational agencies to provide tar- 
geted assistance. 

(b) LIMITATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—Not 
more than 25 percent of funds available for 
State programs under this part in any fiscal 
year may be used for State administration 
under subsection (a)(1). 

“БЕС. 2423. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Any 
State which desires to receive a grant under 
this subpart shall submit to the Secretary an 
application which— 

“(1) designates the State educational agen- 
cy as the State agency responsible for ad- 
ministration and supervision of programs as- 
sisted under this part; 

“(2ХА) provides for an annual submission 
of date on the use of funds, the types of serv- 
ices furnished, and the students served under 
this section; and 

() in fiscal year 1998 provides for an eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of programs as- 
sisted under this subpart; 

"(3) provides that the State educational 
agency will keep such records and provide 
such information to the Secretary as may be 
required for fiscal audit and program evalua- 
tion (consistent with the responsibilities of 
the Secretary under this section); 

"(4) provides assurance that, apart from 
technical and advisory assistance and mon- 
itoring compliance with this part, the State 
educational agency has not exercised and 
will not exercise any influence in the deci- 
sion making processes of local educational 
agencies as to the expenditure made pursu- 
ant to an application under section 2433; and 

*(5) contain assurances that there is com- 
plíance with the specific requirements of 
this chapter. 
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(b) PERIOD ОҒ APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion filed by the State under subsection (a) 
shall be for a period not to exceed 3 years, 
and may be amended annually as may be 
necessary to reflect changes without filing a 
new application. 

“(с) AUDIT RULE.—Notwithstanding section 
1745 of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, local educational agencies re- 
ceiving less than an average of $5,000 each 
under this section need not be audited more 
frequently than once every 5 years. 


“Subpart 3—Local Targeted Assistance 
Programs 


“БЕС. 2431. TARGETED USE OF FUNDS. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Funds allocated for 
use under this subpart shall be used by local 
educational agencies for targeted assistance 
described in subsection (b). 

“(b) TARGETED ASSISTANCE.—The targeted 
assistance programs referred to in subsection 
(a) include— 

(J) technology related to the implementa- 
tion of school-based reform programs, in- 
cluding professional development to assist 
teachers and other school officials regarding 
how to use effectively such equipment and 
software; 

"(2) instructional and educational mate- 
rials, assessments, and library services and 
materials (including media materials) tied to 
high academic standards and which are part 
of an overall education reform program; 

(3) promising education reform projects, 
including 21st Century Learning Center 
School projects in accordance with subpart 4; 
and 

*(4) computer hardware and software pur- 
chased under this section should be used 
only for instructional purposes. 

*SEC. 2432. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY. 

“Іп order to conduct the activities author- 
ized by this part, each State or local edu- 
cational agency may use funds reserved for 
this part to make grants to and to enter into 
contracts with local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, libraries, 
museums , and other public and private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions. 

“SEC. 2433. LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 

"(a) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—A local 
educational agency or consortia of local edu- 
cational agencies may receive an allocation 
of funds under this subpart for any year for 
which an application is submitted to the 
State educational agency and such applica- 
tion is certified to meet the requirements of 
this section. The State educational agency 
shall certify any such application if such ap- 
plication— 

"(1) sets forth the planned allocation of 
funds among targeted assistance programs 
described in section 2431 of this part and de- 
Scribes the programs, projects and activities 
designed to carry out such targeted assist- 
ance which it intends to support, together 
with the reasons for selection of such pro- 
grams, projects and activities; and 

"(2) describes how assistance under this 
section will contribute to meeting the Na- 
tional Education Goals and improving stu- 
dent achievement or improving the quality 
of education for students; 

"(3) agrees to keep such records, and pro- 
vide such information to the State edu- 
cational agency as may reasonably be re- 
quired for fiscal audit and program evalua- 
tion, concession with the responsibilities of 
the State agency under this part; and 

*(4) provides in the allocation of funds for 
the assistance authorized by this part, and in 
the design, planning and implementation of 
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such programs, for systematic consultation 
with parents of children attending elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the area 
served by the local agency, with teachers 
and administrative personnel in such 
schools, and with other groups involved in 
the implementation of this section (such as 
librarians, school counselors, and other pupil 
services personnel) as may be considered ap- 
propriate by the local educational agency. 

"(b) PERIOD OF APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion filed by а local educational agency 
under subsection (a) shall be for a period not 
to exceed 3 fiscal years, may provide for the 
allocation of funds to programs for a period 
of 3 years, and may be amended annually as 
may be necessary to reflect changes without 
filing a new application. 

(с) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—Subject to the limitations and re- 
quirements of this part, a local educational 
agency shall have complete discretion in de- 
termining how funds under this subpart shall 
be divided among the areas of targeted as- 
sistance. In exercising such discretion, a 
local educational agency shall ensure that 
expenditures under this subpart carry out 
the purposes of this subpart and are used to 
meet the educational needs within the 
schools of such local educational agency. 

“Subpart 4—21st Century Community 
Learning Centers 
“БЕС. 2441. FINDINGS. 

“Тһе Congress finds that— 

(J) there are influences outside of school 
which affect the ability of a child to achieve 
academically and schools are in a unique po- 
sition to identify student and family needs 
to coordinate programs; 

“(2) access to health and social service pro- 
grams can assist children and their families 
to improve the ability of the family to take 
an active role of their child's education; 

*(3) coordination of health and social serv- 
ice programs with education can help the 
Nation meet the National Education Goals 
and ensure better outcomes for children; 

"(4) the high technology, global economy 
of the 21st century will require lifelong 
learning to keep America's workforce com- 
petitive and successful; 

"(5) 21st. Century Community Learning 
Centers enable the entire community to de- 
velop an education strategy that addresses 
the educational needs of all members of local 
communities; and 

“(6) local public schools should provide 
centers for lifelong learning and educational 
opportunities for individuals of all ages. 
*SEC. 2442. FUNDS FOR COMMUNITY LEARNING 

CENTERS. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—Local educational agen- 
cies may use funds provided under section 
2412 to pay the Federal share of the cost for 
enabling schools to serve as centers for the 
delivery of education and human services for 
members of à community. 

"(b) USES OF FUNDS.—Local educational 
agencies may use funds provided under sec- 
tion 2412 for projects described under this 
subpart. 

“БЕС. 2443, PROGRAMS, 

“Local educational agencies that receive 
funds under this subpart may develop pro- 
grams that include— 

“(1) literacy education programs; 

“(2) senior citizen programs; 

“(3) children's day care services; 

“(4) integrated education, health, social 
service, recreational, or cultural programs; 

“(6) summer and weekend school programs 
in conjunction with summer recreation pro- 
grams; 
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“(6) nutrition programs; 

“(7) expanded library service hours to serve 
community needs; 

“(8) telecommunications and technology 
education programs for all ages; 

*(9) parenting skills education programs; 

“(10) support and training for child day 
care providers; 

(I) employment counseling, training, and 
placement; 

*(12) services for students who withdraw 
from school before graduating high school, 
regardless of age; and 

“(13) services for individuals who are either 
physically or mentally challenged. 

“SEC. 2444. REQUIREMENTS. 

"A local educational agency that uses 
funds to develop programs under this subpart 
shall, at the end of the first year for which 
funds are used for this purpose, provide in- 
formation to the State educational agency 
which describes the activities and projects 
established with funds under this subpart 
and includes— 

"(1) information on the comprehensive 
local plan that enables such school to serve 
as а center for the delivery of education and 
human services for members of a commu- 
nity; and 

*(2) information on the initial evaluation 
of needs, available resources, and goals and 
objectives for the proposed community edu- 
cation program and how such evaluation was 
used to determine the program developed to 
address such needs; including— 

"(A) the mechanism used to disseminate 
information in a manner understandable and 
accessible to the community; 

"(B) identification of Federal, State, and 
local programs merged or coordinated so 
that public resources could be maximized; 

(O) a description of the collaborative ef- 
forts of community-based organizations, re- 
lated public agencies, businesses, or other 
appropriate organizations; 

„D) a description of how the school will 
assist as a delivery center for existing and 
new services; and 

(E) the establishment of the facility utili- 
zation policy that specifically states rules 
and regulations for building and equipment 
use and supervision guidelines. 

*SEC. 2445. DEFINITION. 

"For purposes of this subpart, the term 
‘Community Learning Center’ means the 
provision of educational, recreational, 
health, and social service programs for resi- 
dents of all ages of a local community in 
public school buildings, primarily in rural 
and inner city areas, operated by the local 
educational agency in conjunction with local 
governmental agencies, businesses, voca- 
tional education programs, community col- 
leges, universities, cultural, recreational, 
and other community and human service en- 
tities. 

By Mr. HEFLEY: 
—Page 28, line 12, before "opportunity" in- 
sert: "to the extent that Federal funds are 
available.“ 
—Page 218, strike lines 10 through 18. 

By Mr. HOAGLAND: 
— Page 49, line 24, strike “апа”. 
—Page 50, line 12, strike the period and in- 
sert; апа”. 
—Page 50, line 13, strike “Notwithstanding” 
and insert notwithstanding“. 
— Page 50, line 19, strike the period and in- 
sert; апа” and add after that line the follow- 
ing: 

(4) to the extent feasible, use funds re- 
ceived under thís part to serve educationally 
deprived children who reside in school at- 
tendance areas having high concentrations 
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of children from low-income families or who 
are under а school desegregation plan and 
who otherwise meet the eligibility require- 
ments of this part and who attend schools in 
noneligible attendance areas. 

—Sec. 1113. 

I am submitting the following amendment 
to the Sec. 1113 "Eligible School Attendance 
Areas" of H.R. 6 because as it is currently 
written, school districts under a desegrega- 
tion order of voluntary desegregation plan 
do not use "geographical area" as the cri- 
teria for defining school attendance area. In- 
stead, they can be based on census tract 
data, or other data. These school districts 
would thus not be able to continue funding 
for otherwise eligible students because of the 
language in H.R. 6. This is clearly not the in- 
tent of the bill, and I think this must be cor- 
rected. There are currently 41 schools in my 
district served by Chapter 1. H.R. 6 would 
limit that number to 25, and would dis- 
continue funds for 1200 eligible students in 
my district. I am submitting this amend- 
ment to correct this unintended inequity. 

By Mr. HOYER: 

—Page 51, line 25, after "funds" insert ''for 
the activities set forth in this section, in 
order“. 
— Page 52, line 11, strike “60” and insert 
—Page 55, line 1, after students,“ insert 
“provide timely assistance to students hav- 
ing difficulty meeting the standards.“ 
—Page 59, line 8, strike shall“ and insert 
may 
— Page 59, beginning on line 8, strike in ad- 
dition to“ and insert as part оГ”, 
—Page 71, line 2, strike that it deems ap- 
propriate” and insert “, which may include 
actions to withhold or transfer funds and au- 
thority from schools that are failing to make 
adequate progress as defined in section 
1111(b)(2), as will assure adequate progress 
for all students". 
—Page 900, after line 23, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent sections ac- 
cordingly): 
SEC. 502. STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS AND IM- 

PACT OF FEDERAL CATEGORICAL 

AID PROGRAMS. 

(a) STUDY.—In addition to the national as- 
sessment conducted pursuant to section 1501 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as amended by section 101 of this 
Act, the Secretary of Education shall con- 
duct a comprehensive study of the effective- 
ness of other Federal categorical aid pro- 
grams and the administrative impact of such 
programs on schools and local educational 
agencies. 

(b) CONTENTS.—Such study shall— 

(1) examine the effectiveness of elementary 
and secondary school categorical programs, 
including those authorized in this Act and 
elsewhere, in improving the educational 
achievement of participating students; 

(2) encompass an in-depth evaluation of the 
administrative impact of the broad range of 
categorical programs on participating 
schools and local educational agencies; 

(3) include a comprehensive review of the 
programs to determine their effect on— 

(A) the improvement іп educational 
achievement of participating students; 

(B) school and local educational agencies' 
administrative responsibilities and struc- 
ture, including the use of local and State re- 
sources, with particular attention to schools 
and agencies serving a high concentration of 
disadvantaged students; and 

(C) overall school reform efforts, including 
efforts undertaken by States and encouraged 
by Federal laws, such as the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act; 
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(4) evaluate the effect of Federal categor- 
ical programs at the elementary and second- 
ary levels on the proliferation of State cat- 
egorical education aid programs and regula- 
tions, and the impact on student achieve- 
ment and school and local educational agen- 
cy administrative responsibilities and struc- 
ture; and 

(5) examine the effect of waivers on cat- 
egorical program requirements and other 
flexibility provisions in this Act, the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act, and the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act on improvement 
in educational achievement of participating 
students and on school and local educational 
agency administrative responsibilities, 
structure, and resources. 

(c) PANEL.—The Secretary shall appoint an 
independent panel to review the plan for the 
study, to advise on the progress of the study, 
and to comment, if it so wishes, on the final 
report. 

(d) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit 
the report not later than January 1, 1997, to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives, to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
and to the Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Education Subcommittees of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 

By Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas: 
—No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act shall 
be available to any state or local educational 
agency which has a policy of denying, or 
which effectively prevents participation in, 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any state nor any local education agency 
shall require any person to participate in 
prayer or influence the form or content of 
any prayer in such public schools. 

By Mr. KILDEE: 
—Page 53, line 8, strike “60” and insert “50”. 
—Page 729, strike lines 15 and all that fol- 
lows through page 730, line 21. 
—Page 762, after line 8, insert the following: 
“SEC. 9508. APPLICABILITY TO HOME SCHOOLS. 

"Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to affect home schools. 

— Page 218, line 14, strike “іп schools under 
the jurisdiction of the agency" and insert 
“іп public schools". 

—Page 218, line 16 after "assigned." insert 
“This requirement shall not apply to any 
private school or home school." 

—Page 53, line 8, strike “60 percent" and in- 
sert “50 percent, if the amount appropriated 
under section 1002(1) for a fiscal year equals 
or exceeds 810,500,000,000”. 

—Page 884, line 25, strike influence, and 
insert influence: and". 

—Page 885, line 1, insert “апа the National 
Assessment Governing Board" after Com- 
missioner". 

— Page 885, line 2, strike Progress,“ and all 
that follows through line 12 and insert 
Progress.“ 

— Page 896, strike lines 6 through line 9 and 
insert the following: 

“(е) STUDENT PERFORMANCE LEVELS.—(1) 
The National Assessment Governing Board 
established under section 412, working with 
the Assistant Secretary, shall develop appro- 
priate student performance levels for each 
age and grade in each subject area to be test- 
ed under the National Assessment."’. 

—Page 896, line 8, strike goals“ and insert 
levels“. 
—Page 896, line 12, strike goals“ and insert 
“levels”. 
—Page 896, line 13, strike “goals” and insert 
“levels”. 
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—Page 896, line 20, strike “goals” and insert 
“levels”, 
—Page 896, after line 23, insert the following: 

“(4) The Commissioner may use such levels 
or other methods or indicators for reporting 
results of the National Assessment and State 
assessments. 

—Page 897, line 4, strike goals“ and insert 
“levels”. 

Redesignate section 412 as section 413. 
—Page 898, after line 5, insert the following: 
“SEC. 412. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT GOVERNING 

BOARD 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the National Assessment Governing Board 
(the “Воага”) which shall formulate policy 
guidelines for the National Assessment, as 
provided in subsection (е). 

“(Ы) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The Board shall be 
appointed by the Secretary and shall be com- 
posed of— 

“(А) 2 Governors, or former Governors, 
who shall not be members of the same politi- 
cal party; 

“(В) 2 State legislators, who shall not be 
members of the same political party; 

**(C) 2 chief State school officers; 

"(D) 1 member of a State board of edu- 
cation; 

"(E) 1 superintendent of a local edu- 
cational agency; 

(F) 1 member of a local board of edu- 
cation; 

() 3 classroom teachers representing the 
grade levels at which the National Assess- 
ment is conducted; 

“(Н) 1 representative of business or indus- 
try; 
“(1) 2 curriculum specialists; 

J) З testing and measurement experts; 

"(K) 1 nonpublic school administrator or 
policymaker; 

(I) 2 school principals, one of whom is ап 
elementary school principal and the other of 
whom is a secondary principal; and 

"(M) 4 additional members who are rep- 
resentatives of the general public, including 
parents. 

*(2) The Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement shall 
serve as an ex officio and nonvoting member 
of the Board. 

"(3 In making appointments under this 
subsection and filling vacancies under sub- 
section (d), the Secretary shall ensure that 
the membership of the Board reflects re- 
gional, racial, gender, and cultural diversity 
and balance. 

“(с) TERMS.—(1) Terms of service of mem- 
bers of the Board shall be staggered and may 
not exceed a period of 3 years, as determined 
by the Secretary. 

*(2) Members of the Board may serve not 
more than two consecutive terms. 

"(3) A member of the Board who changes 
status under subsection (b) during the term 
of the appointment of the member may con- 
tinue to serve as a member until the expira- 
tion of such term. 

(d) VACANCIES.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point new members to fill vacancies on the 
Board— 

“(1) after soliciting recommendations from 
a wide variety of organizations, including 
those representing the types of individuals 
listed in subsection (b)(1); and 

“(2) іп a manner which maintains the com- 
position, diversity and balance of the Board 
required under subsection (b). 

*(e) DUTIES.—(1) The Board, working with 
the Assistant Secretary, shall develop— 

“(А) appropriate student performance lev- 
els as provided in section 411(e); 

"(B) assessment objectives and test speci- 
fications through а national consensus ар- 
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proach which includes the active participa- 
tion of teachers, curriculum specialists, 
local school administrators, parents, and 
concerned members of the public; 

"(C) guidelines for analysis plans and for 
reporting and disseminating National As- 
sessment results; and 

D) recommendations for actions needed 
to improve the form and use of the National 
Assessment. 

*(2) The Board, working with the Commis- 
sioner, shall take steps to ensure that all 
items selected for use in the National Assess- 
ment are free from racial, cultural, gender, 
or regional bias. 

“(3) In carrying out the duties required by 
paragraph (1), the Board shall seek technical 
advice, as appropriate, from the Commis- 
sioner and the Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation Statistics. 

"(f) PERSONNEL.—(1) The Secretary may 
appoint, at the request of the Board, such 
staff as will enable the Board to carry out its 
responsibilities under subsection (e)(1). 

“(2) Such appointments may include, for 
terms not to exceed 3 years and without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, not more than 6 tech- 
nical employees who may be paid without re- 
gard to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates. 

"(h) ADMINISTRATION.—(1) The Board shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, including the re- 
quirement for open meetings. 

“(2ХА) No member or employee of the 
Board, in the course of the official duties of 
such member or employee, may engage in ac- 
tivities designed to directly or indirectly in- 
fluence legislation which is or may be con- 
sidered by the Congress, except in instances 
where à representative of the Board has been 
invited to provide testimony before a com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

B) Any member or employee of the Board 
who knowingly engages in the conduct pro- 
hibited by subparagraph (A) may be subject 
to either confinement for a period not to ex- 
ceed 6 months or a fine not to exceed $10,000, 
or both. 

—Page 898, line 7, strike There“ and insert 
“(1) There". 

—Page 898, line 8, strike title“ and insert 
“title (except section 412)”. 

—Page 898, after line 10, insert the following: 

“(2) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out section 412 $1,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 and 1996. 

—Page 752, strike line 2 and all that follows 

through line 12 of page 754 and insert the fol- 

lowing: 

“БЕС. 9401. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS 

“(а) GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary may waive any re- 
quirement of this Act or any regulation 
under this Act for a State educational agen- 
cy, local educational agency, Indian tribe, or 
School, or that— 

"(1) receives funds under a program au- 
thorized by this Act; and 

“(2) requests a waiver as prescribed in sub- 
section (b). 

"(b) REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—(1) A State 
educational agency, local educational agen- 
cy, or Indian tribe which desires a waiver 
shall submit a request to the Secretary 
that— 

"(A) identifies the Federal programs af- 
fected by such requested waiver; 

"(B) describes which Federal requirements 
are to be waived and how the waiving of such 
requirements will— 
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"(i) increase the quality of instruction to 
students; or 

(ii) improve the academic performance of 
students; 

*(C) if applicable, describes which similar 
State and local requirements will be waived 
and how the waiving of such requirements 
will assist the local educational agencies or 
Indian tribe and schools to achieve the objec- 
tives described in this paragraph; 

"(D) describes specific, measurable edu- 
cational improvement goals and expected 
outcomes for all affected students; 

(E) describes the methods to be used to 
measure progress in meeting such goals and 
outcomes; and 

(F) describes how schools will continue to 
provide assistance to the same populations 
served by programs for which waivers are re- 
quested. 

(2) Such requests under this section 

"(A) may provide for waivers of require- 
ments applicable to State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies, Indian 
tribes, and schools. 

„(B) shall be developed and submitted 

„ by local educational agencies (on be- 
half of such agencies and schools) to State 
educational agencies; and 

(I by State educational agencies (on be- 
half of, and based upon the requests of, local 
educational agencies) to the Secretary; or 

(ii) by Indian tribes (on behalf of schools 
operated by such tribes) to the Secretary. 

“(с) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—(1) Prior to ге- 
questing a waiver under subsection (b), a 
State educational agency, local educational 
agency, or Indian tribe shall provide notice 
and information to the public regarding the 
waiver or waivers to be requested. 

(2) Such notice and information shall be 
provided in the manner that such agencies or 
tribes customarily provide similar notices 
and information to the public. 

"(d) RESTRICTIONS.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to authorize any 
changes in— 

(I) requirements relating to 

“(А) the allocation of funds; 

“(В) maintenance of effort; 

“(С) comparability of services; 

"(D) use of Federal funds to supplement, 
not supplant non-Federal funds; 

"(E) equitable participation of private 
School students and teachers; and 

"(F) parental participation and involve- 
ment; 

“(2) the elements of a charter school de- 
Scribed in section 3407(1); or 

(3) the prohibitions regarding 

“(А) State aid in section 9502; or 

(B) use of funds to religious worship or in- 
struction in section 9507. 

“(е) DURATION AND EXTENSION OF WAIVER.— 
(1) The duration of a waiver approved by the 
Secretary may be for a period not to exceed 
3 years. 

“(2) The Secretary may extend such period 
if the Secretary determines that the use of 
such waiver has increased the quality of in- 
struction or the academic performance of 
students. 

"(f) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall terminate a waiver under this 
section if— 

“(1) the Secretary determines that the use 
of a waiver has not increased the quality of 
instruction or improved the academic per- 
formance of students; or 

“(2) such waiver is no longer needed by the 
recipient to achieve the objectives of such 
waiver. 

“(g) REPORTS.— 

“(1) A local educational agency that re- 
ceives a waiver under this section shall an- 
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nvally submit a report to the State edu- 
cational agency that— 

“(А) describes the uses of such waiver by 
such agency or by schools; 

“(В) describes how schools continued to 
provide assistance to the same populations 
served by the programs for which waivers are 
requested; and 

“(С) evaluates the progress of such agency 
anc. of schools in improving the quality of in- 
struction or the academic performance of 
students. 

“(2) A State educational agency that re- 
ceives reports required by paragraph (1) shall 
annually submit a report to the Secretary 
that summarizes such reports. 

(3) An Indian tribe that receives a waiver 
under this section shall annually submit a 
report to the Secretary that— 

“(А) describes the uses of such waiver by 
schools operated by such tribe; and 

“(В) evaluates the progress of such schools 
in improving the quality of instruction or 
the academic performance of students. 

"(3) The Secretary annually shall submit 
to the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate a report— 

"(A) summarizing the uses of waivers by 
State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, Indian tribes, and schools; 
and 

(B) describing whether such waivers— 

(i) increased the quality of instruction to 
students; or 

"(ii improved the academic performance 
of students. 

By Mr. KILDEE: 
—Page 5, amend the heading for part E of 
title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 in the table of con- 
tents as follows: 

"PART E—INNOVATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

STRATEGIES". 


—Page 8, in the item relating to title V, 
strike: 


“TITLE V—MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE 
“PART A—PROMOTING EQUITY" 

and insert 
"TITLE V—PROMOTING EQUITY 


“PART A—MAGNET SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE" 


—Page 15, in the item relating to section 501, 
strike study“ and insert evaluation“. 
—Page 37, strike lines 8 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

— Page 37, line 23, strike and revision“. 
—Page 37, after line 23, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent paragraphs 
accordingly): 

*(2) shall appoint individuals to the peer 
review process who shall be representative of 
State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, teachers, and parents;". 
—Page 52, line 19, after “1117” insert “(сХ1) 
and (e)". 

—Page 52, line 20, after "system" insert “, 
together with other providers of assistance 
with which the State has made specific ar- 
rangements to assist schoolwide programs, 
such as comprehensive technical assistance 
centers, regional laboratories, and institu- 
tions of higher education.“. 

—Page 52, line 22, strike “, including" and 
all that follows through “team” on line 24. 
—Page 56, line 18, after local educational 
agency" insert “апа its school support team 
or other technical assistance provider con- 
sistent with the provisions in subsections 
(c)(1) and (e) of section 1117”. 
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— Page 59, strike lines 8 through 14 and insert 
the following: 

identification shall be subject to corrective 
actions by the local educational agency, as 
well as, where appropriate, termination of 
schoolwide program status. 

"(3) A school that has forfeited its 
schoolwide status may not regain such sta- 
tus until the local educational agency deter- 
mines that the school has adequately re- 
formed its schoolwide program plan to en- 
able it to make adequate progress toward 
meeting the State's challenging performance 
standards, 

—Page 70, line 16, strike “; апа” and insert a 
comma. 
—Page 70, line 18, before the period insert 
and in the case of schoolwide programs, ter- 
minating schoolwide status“. 
—Page 72, line 20, strike standards.“ and in- 
sert standards, and submit such plan to the 
State educational agency for approval.“ 
—Page 188, line 21, strike “апа middle 
Schools" and insert , middle schools, and 
secondary schools". 
— Page 311, strike line 20 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

*PART E—INNOVATIVE EDUCATION 

PROGRAM STRATEGIES", 


—Page 312, line 8, strike Goals 2000” and in- 
sert Goals 2000: Educate America Act“. 
—Page 313, beginning on line 25, strike the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands“. 
—Page 314, line 1, insert “апа Palau (until 
the effective date of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation with the Government of Palau)," 
after the Northern Mariana Islands.“. 
Page 319, line 19, strike chapter“ and in- 
sert part“. 
— Page 322, line 15, after local“ insert edu- 
cational”, 
—Page 445, strike lines 7 through 9 and insert 
the following: 

“TITLE V—PROMOTING EQUITY 


“PART A—MAGNET SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE”. 


—Page 757, line 5, strike “апа”. 
—Page 757, line 6, insert the following (and 
redesignate any subsequent subparagraphs 
accordingly): 

“(В) Subpart 1 of part В and part С of title 
II; апа”. 
—Page 802, strike lines 14 through 25. 
—Page 898, line 12, strike Study“ and insert 
"Evaluation". 
—Page 898, line 14, strike “Іп addition to" 
and insert In collaboration with". 
—Page 898, line 17, strike study“ and insert 
"evaluation". 
— Page 898, line 21, strike "study" and insert 
"evaluation". 
— Page 898, line 25, strike study“ and insert 
"evaluation". 
— Page 899, line 2, after Opportunities Act" 
insert “апа shall be coordinated with evalua- 
tions of such acts“. 
—Page 899, line 3, strike study“ and insert 
"evaluation". 
—Page 899, line 13, strike study“ and insert 
"evaluation", 
—Page 899, line 20, strike to such" and in- 
sert with such". 
—Page 900, line 3, strike study“ and insert 
“evaluation”. 
— Page 900, line 11, strike study“ and insert 
"evaluation". 
— Page 900, line 17, strike study“ and insert 
"evaluation". 
—Page 900, line 19, after report.“ insert 
“The panel shall not be subject to the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act.“. 
— Page 901, strike lines 2 through 4 and insert 
the following: “Апу authority or require- 
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ment to make funds available under this Act 
shall be effective only to the extent provided 
in appropriation Acts. 

Strike out part G of title VI of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
proposed to be added by the amendment 
made by section 101 of the bill (page 519, line 
8 through page 617, line 24). 

—Page 875, after line 20, insert the following: 
PART F—AMENDMENTS TO STATUTES 
PERTAINING TO INDIAN EDUCATION 

SEC. 351. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Part B of title XI of Public Law 95-561 (25 
U.S.C. 2001 et seq.) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

—Page 875, after line 20, insert the text set 
out in the bill as part С of title VI of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (page 519, line 8 through page 617, line 24) 
and redesignate that part as part B, redesig- 
nate the sections in that part so as to begin 
with section 1121, and revise cross references 
to those sections accordingly. 
—Page 875, after line 20, insert the following: 
БЕС. 352. APPLICATION WITH RESPECT TO IN- 
ШАМ SELF-DETERMINATION AND 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT. 

Section 520%а) of the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Act of 1988 (25 U.S.C. 2508(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) CERTAIN PROVISIONS TO APPLY TO 
GRANTS.—All provisions of section 5, 6, 7, 104, 
105(f), 109, and 111 of the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act, ex- 
cept those provisions relating to indirect 
costs and length of contract, shall apply to 
grants provided under this part.“. 

SEC. 353. PAYMENTS. 

Section 5209(e) of Public Law 100-297, the 
Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking the amount of the grant 
under section 5205 (and the amount of funds 
referred to in that section), any payments to 
be made under section 5208 of this Act," and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “а grant authorized 
to be made pursuant to this part or any 
amendment to such grant“: 

(2) by striking the amount of, or payment 
of, the administrative grant" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ап administrative cost 
grant"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof “апа the 
Equal Access to Justice Act shall apply to 
administrative appeals filed after January 1, 
1994, by grantees regarding the Tribally Con- 
trolled Schools Grant and Administrative 
Cost Grants.“ 

SEC. 354. ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 

Section 302 of Public Law 95-471, the Trib- 
ally Controlled Community Colleges Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking section 
333" and inserting in lieu thereof section 
881”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by deleting paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

(J) provides for the investment and main- 
tenance of funds covered by such endowment 
account under the same conditions and limi- 
tations as are in section 331 of the Higher 
Education Act and the regulations imple- 
menting such provisions in effect at the time 
such funds are invested; 

(3) in subsection (b)(3) by striking same“ 
the first time it appears. 

SEC. 355. Қо” EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ОҒ 
1 

Section 1518 of title XV of the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1992 (relating to the 
Santa Fe Arts Institute) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 
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*(6) For the purpose of complying with the 
contribution requirement in this subsection, 
the Institute may use funds or in-kind con- 
tributions of real or personal property. For 
the purposes of this paragraph, all contribu- 
tions, in-kind and real estate, which are on 
hand as of November 29, 1990, and which were 
received after June 2, 1988, but which have 
not been included in their entirety in com- 
putations under this section shall be eligible 
for matching with Federal funds appro- 
priated in any year.“; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

*(1) Funds in the trust funds described in 
subsections (a) and (b) shall be invested 
under the same conditions and limitations as 
are in section 331 of the Higher Education 
Act, and the regulations implementing such 
provisions in effect at the time such funds 
are invested.". 

— Page 738, line 8, insert the following: 
“SEC. 9104. APPLICABILITY TO BUREAU OF IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS OPERATED SCHOOLS. 

“For purposes of any competitive program 
under this Act, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
may apply on behalf of the schools which it 
operates and it shall be subject to all pro- 
gram and application requirements of the 
program for which it applies.“ 

— Page 486, strike line 24 and all that follows 
through page 487, line 21 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

"(f0XA) The Secretary shall conduct а 
monitoring and evaluation review of a sam- 
pling of the recipients of grants under this 
part each fiscal year, such sampling to take 
into account size of the recipient and geo- 
graphic location. The purpose of the sam- 
pling shall be to provide the Secretary with 
such information as is necessary to assist 
the Secretary in carrying out his or her re- 
sponsibility to provide technical assistance 
under this part.“ 

— Page 491, strike line 13 and all that follows 

through page 500, line 2, and insert the fol- 

lowing: 

*SEC. 6201. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHIL- 
DREN. 

(a) PURPOSE; COORDINATION.—(1) It is the 
purpose of this section to support projects 
that are to develop, text, and demonstrate 
the effectiveness of services and programs to 
improve educational opportunities and 
achievement of Indian children. 

^(2) The Secretary shall take such steps as 
are necessary to achieve coordination of 
projects funded under this part with other 
programs funded under this Act and with 
other Federal programs operated for the ben- 
efit of American Indian and Alaska Native 
children. 

"(b) ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS.—State edu- 
cational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, Indian tribes, Indian organizations, fed- 
erally supported elementary and secondary 
schools for Indian students, Indian institu- 
tions, including Indian institutions of higher 
education, and consortia thereof may apply 
for grants under this section. 

"(c) AUTHORIZED PROJECTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES.—Recipients of grants under this sec- 
tion shall use the grant funds to carry out 
projects and activities that meet the purpose 
of this section, such as— 

"(1) innovative programs related to the 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children; 

(2) educational services not available to 
such children in sufficient quantity or qual- 
ity, including remedial instruction, to raise 
the achievement of Indian children in 1 or 
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more of the core curriculum areas of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, foreign 1ап- 
guages, art, history, and geography; 

(3) bilingual and bicultural programs and 
projects; 

() special health and nutrition services, 
and other related activities, which meet the 
special health, social, and psychological 
problems of Indian children; 

"(5) special compensatory and other pro- 
grams and projects designed to assist and en- 
courage Indian children to enter, remain in, 
or reenter school and to increase the rate of 
high school graduation; 

“(6) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and testing services; 

“(7) early childhood and kindergarten pro- 
grams, including family based preschool pro- 
grams that emphasize school readiness and 
parental skills, and services to Indian chil- 
dren with disabilities; 

"(8) partnership projects between local 
educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education that allow high school stu- 
dents to enroll in courses at the postsecond- 
ary level to aid them in the transition from 
high school to postsecondary education; 

“(9) partnership projects between schools 
and local businesses for school-to-work tran- 
sition programs designed to provide Indian 
youth with the knowledge and skills they 
need to make an effective transition from 
school to a first job in а high-skill, high- 
wage career; 

“(10) programs designed to encourage and 
assist Indian student to work toward, and 
gain entrance into, institutions of higher 
education; and 

“(11) other services which meet the needs 

of this section. 
Preservice or in-service training of profes- 
sional and paraprofessional personnel may 
be a part of any program authorized under 
this section. 

“(4) GRANTS AND APPLICATIONS.— 

"(1 GRANTS.—(A) The Secretary may 
make grants under this section for up to 5 
years. Grants may be made for the planning, 
development, pilot operation, or demonstra- 
tion of any activity authorized under this 
section, with priority given to those applica- 
tions which present a plan for combining 2 or 
more of these operations over a multiyear 
period. The Secretary shall make such 
multiyear grants subject to the conditions 
included below and shall provide continu- 
ation funding for each fiscal year upon a 
positive determination that the applicant 
has made substantial progress in carrying 
out the operations covered under each grant 
period, as set forth in the initial grant and 
any subsequent modifications.’ 

“(В) The Secretary is also authorized to 
make dissemination grants. Prior to making 
any such dissemination grant, the Secretary 
shall make a finding that the material or 
program to be disseminated has been ade- 
quately reviewed and has shown (i) edu- 
cational merit, and (ii) an ability to be rep- 
licated. 

*(2) APPLICATIONS.—(A) Апу eligible entity 
that desires to receive a grant under this 
section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary may require. 

(B) Each application shall contain 

“(і) a description of how parents of Indian 
children and representatives of Indian tribes 
have been, and will be, involved in develop- 
ing and implementing the project for which 
assistance is sought; 

"(ii) as assurance that the applicant will 
participate, at the request of the Secretary, 
in any national evaluation of projects under 
this section; and 
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(Iii) such other assurances and informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. 

“SEC. 6202. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

"(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to increase the number of qualified Indian 
persons in professions serving Indian people, 
and to provide training as teachers, adminis- 
trators, teacher aides, social workers, and 
ancillary educational personnel, and to im- 
prove the skills of those presently serving in 
these capacities. 

"(b) ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS.—Eligible appli- 
cants under this section are— 

"(1) institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding Indian institutions of higher edu- 
cation; 

“(2) State and local educational agencies, 
in consortium with institutions of higher 
education; and 

"(3) Indian tribes and organizations, in 
consortium with institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

"(c) AUTHORIZED PROJECTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES.—(1) Each recipient of a grant under 
this section shall use the grant funds to pro- 
vide support and training for Indian persons, 
consistent with the purposes of this section. 
Such activities may include, but are not lim- 
ited to, a continuing program, symposia, 
workshops, conferences, and direct financial 
support. 

“(2ХА) For education personnel, 
training may be in-service or preservice. 

"(B) For those being trained in other 
fields, such training shall be in programs 
that result in graduate degrees. 

(3) In programs funded under this section, 
preference shall be given to the training of 
Indians. 

"(4) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall consider prior perform- 
ance and may not limit eligibility on the 
basis of the number of previous grants or the 
length of time for which the applicant has 
received grants. 

"(d) PROJECT PERIOD.—The project period 
for each project approved under this section 
shall be up to 5 years. 

(e) SERVICE OBLIGATION.—The Secretary 
Shall, by regulation, require that individuals 
who receive training under this section per- 
form related work which benefits Indian peo- 
ple or repay all or a prorated part of the sup- 
port received. The Secretary shall establish 
by regulation a mechanism for having the re- 
cipient provide information of compliance 
with this requirement beginning within 12 
months of the completion of training re- 
ceived.". 

—Page 501, strike line 21 and all that follows 
through page 502, line 2 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

"(e) SERVICE OBLIGATION.—The Secretary 
shall, by regulation, require that individuals 
who receive financial assistance under this 
section perform related work which benefits 
Indian people or repay all or a prorated part 
of the support received. The Secretary shall 
establish by regulation a mechanism for hav- 
ing the recipient provide information of 
compliance with this requirement beginning 
within 12 months of the completion of train- 
ing received.“ 

—Page 507, strike line 19 and all that follows 
through page 509, line 2. 

— Page 411, line 13, strike ':5004(a)(1)" and in- 
sert *4004(a)(1)". 

—Page 412, line 2, strike “5202” and insert 
“4202”. 

—Page 412, line 5, strike “5106(а)” and insert 
“4106(а)”. 

—Page 413, line 11, strike “5101” and insert 
“4101”. 


such 
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—Page 413, line 17, strike 5101“ and insert 
"4101". 

—Page 414, line 21, strike “5104” and insert 
“41047. 

—Page 414, line 25, strike “5106(а)” and insert 
“4106(а)”. 

—Page 415, line 5, strike “510%(а)” and insert 
*4103(a)". 

—Page 415, line 16, strike “5105” and insert 
“4105”. 

— Page 415, line 19, strike “5103(Һ)” and insert 
*4103(b)"*. 

—Page 416, line 2, strike “‘5103(d)(2)(A)(iX ID” 
and insert '4103(d0)2) ADUD". 

—Page 416, line 25, strike “5101” and insert 
"4101". 

—Page 417, line 6, strike “5121” and insert 
“4121”. 

—Page 417, line 11, strike “5101” and insert 
“4101”. 

—Page 417, line 19, strike 5122“ and insert 
“4122”. 

—Page 421, line 19, strike “5104” and insert 
“4104”. 

—Page 422, line 24, strike “5103(6)” and insert 
**4103(d)"". 

—Page 424, line 24, strike 5102“ and insert 
“4102”. 

—Page 425, line 15, strike *5103(1)(2)(А)(1)(1)" 
and insert ‘4103(d)(2)A)(i)(D”’. 


—Page 425, line 16, strike 
**5103(d)(2)CA)(XCID' and insert 
*4103(0)(2)CA) ID)". 


—Page 426, line 12, strike “5102” and insert 
4102“. 
—Page 432, line 5, strike 5122“ and insert 
“4122”. 
—Page 434, line 10, strike **5103(0)' and insert 
“*4103(b)"". 
—Page 434, line 11, strike “5103(4)” and insert 
“4108(4)”. 
—Page 435, line 9, strike ':5004(a)(2)" and in- 
sert “4004(аХ2)”. 
—Page 437, line 2, strike “5106(а)” and insert 
“4106(а)”. 
—Page 438, line 9, strike “5101(а)(3)” and in- 
sert '*4101(a)(3)". 
—Page 311, strike line 20 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

PART E—INNOVATIVE EDUCATION 

PROGRAM STRATEGIES 

— Page 313, after line 19, insert the following: 
SEC. 2403. DEFINITION. 

For the purposes of this part the term ‘‘ef- 
fective schools programs“ means school- 
based programs that may encompass pre- 
school through secondary school levels and 
that have the objectives of (1) promoting 
School-level planning, instructional improve- 
ment, and staff development, (2) increasing 
the academic achievement levels of all chil- 
dren and particularly educationally deprived 
children, and (3) achieving as ongoing condi- 
tions in the school the following factors 
identified through effective schools research 
as distinguishing effective from ineffective 
Schools: 

(1) strong and effective administrative and 
instructional leadership that creates consen- 
sus on instructional goals and organizational 
capacity for instructional problem solving; 

(2) emphasis on the acquisition of basic and 
higher order skills; 

(3) a safe and orderly school environment 
that allows teachers and pupils to focus their 
energies on academic achievement; 

(4) а climate of expectation that virtually 
all children can learn under appropriate con- 
ditions; and 

(5) continuous assessment of students and 
programs to evaluate the effects of instruc- 
tion. 

— Page 318, line 11, after activities“ insert 
“including effective schools programs“. 
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—Page 319, after line 5, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent paragraphs 
accordingly): 

(3) sets forth the allocation of such funds 
required to implement section 2252.“ 

—Page 320, line 24, insert "effective schools 
апа” after including“. 

— Page 321, line 19, insert “(А)” after “(1)”. 

— Page 321, after line 25, insert the following: 

“(В) sets forth the allocation of such funds 
required to implement section 2252;"'. 

— Page 322, after line.4, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent paragraphs 
accordingly): 

"(3) provides assurances of compliance 
with the provisions of this part, including 
the participation of children enrolled in pri- 
vate, nonprofit schools in accordance with 
section 2252;”. 

— Page 327, after line 14, insert the following: 
*Subpart 5—General Administrative 
Provisions 


“SEC. 2451. MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT; FEDERAL 
FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY. 


“(а) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—(1) Except 
as provided in paragraph (2), а State is enti- 
tled to receive its full allocation of funds 
under this part for any fiscal year if the Sec- 
retary finds that either the combined fiscal 
effort per student or the aggregate expendi- 
tures within the State with respect to the 
provision of free public education for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than 90 
percent of such combined fiscal effort or ag- 
gregate expenditures for the second preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

“(2) The Secretary shall reduce the amount 
of the allocation of funds under this part in 
any fiscal year in the exact proportion to 
which the State fails to meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) by falling below 90 
percent of both the fiscal effort per student 
and aggregate expenditures (using the meas- 
ure most favorable to the State), and no such 
lesser amount shall be used for computing 
the effort required under paragraph (1) for 
subsequent years. 

"(3) The Secretary may waive, for 1 fiscal 
year only, the requirements of this sub- 
section if the Secretary determines that 
such a waiver would be equitable due to ex- 
ceptional or uncontrollable circumstances 
such as a natural disaster or a precipitous 
and unforeseen decline in the financial re- 
sources of the State. 

"(b) FEDERAL FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY.—A 
State or local educational agency may use 
and allocate funds received under this part 
only so as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of Federal funds made 
available under this part, be made available 
from non-Federal sources, and in no case 
may such funds be used so as to supplant 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

“БЕС. 2252. PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN EN- 
ROLLED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

“(а) PARTICIPATION ON EQUITABLE BASIS.— 
(1) To the extent consistent with the number 
of children in the school district of а local 
educational agency which is eligible to re- 
ceive funds under this part or which serves 
the area in which а program or project as- 
sisted under this part is located who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools, or with respect to in- 
structional or personnel training programs 
funded by the State educational agency from 
funds reserved for State use, such agency, 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school officials, shall provide for the benefit 
of such children in such schools secular, neu- 
tral, and nonideological services, materials, 
and equipment, including the participation 
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of the teachers of such children (and other 
educational personnel serving such children) 
in training programs, and the repair, minor 
remodeling, or construction of public facili- 
ties as may be necessary for their provision 
(consistent with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion), or, if such services, materials, and 
equipment are not feasible or necessary in 
one or more such private schools as deter- 
mined by the local educational agency after 
consultation with the appropriate private 
school officials, shall provide such other ar- 
rangements as will assure equitable partici- 
pation of such children in the purposes and 
benefits of this part. 

*(2) If no program or project is carried out 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section in the 
school district of a local educational agency, 
the State educational agency shall make ar- 
rangements, such as through contracts with 
nonprofit agencies or organizations, under 
which children in private schools in that dis- 
trict are provided with services and mate- 
rials to the extent that would have occurred 
if the local educational agency had received 
funds under this part. 

**(3) The requirements of this section relat- 
ing to the participation of children, teachers, 
and other personnel serving such children 
shall apply to programs and projects carried 
out under this part by a State or local edu- 
cational agency, whether directly or through 
grants to or contracts with other public or 
private agencies, institutions, or organiza- 
tions. 

"(b) EQUAL EXPENDITURES.—Expenditures 
for programs pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be equal (consistent with the number of chil- 
üren to be served) to expenditures for pro- 
grams under this part for children enrolled 
in the public schools of the local educational 
agency, taking into account the needs of the 
individual children and other factors which 
relate to such expenditures, and when funds 
available to a local educational agency 
under this part are used to concentrate pro- 
grams or projects on a particular group, at- 
tendance area, or grade or age level, children 
enrolled in private schools who are included 
within the group, attendance area, or grade 
or age level selected for such concentration 
shall, after consultation with the appro- 
priate private school officials, be assured eq- 
uitable participation in the purposes and 
benefits of such programs or projects. 

“(с) FUNDS.—(1) The control of funds pro- 
vided under this part, and title to materials, 
equipment, and property repaired, remod- 
eled, or constructed therewith, shall be in a 
public agency for the uses and purposes pro- 
vided in this part, and a public agency shall 
administer such funds and property. 

*(2) The provision of services pursuant to 
this section shall be provided by employees 
of а public agency or through contract by 
such public agency with a person, an associa- 
tion, agency, or corporation who or which, in 
the provision of such services, is independent 
of such private school and of any religious 
organizations, and such employment or con- 
tract shall be under the control and super- 
vision of such public agency, and the funds 
provided under this part shall not be com- 
mingled with State or local funds. 

(d) STATE PROHIBITION WAIVER.—If by rea- 
son of any provision of law a State or local 
educational agency is prohibited from pro- 
viding for the participation in programs of 
children enrolled in private elementary and 
secondary schools, as required by this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall waive such require- 
ments and shall arrange for the provision of 
services to such children through arrange- 
ments which shall be subject to the require- 
ments of this section. 
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(e) WAIVER AND PROVISION OF SERVICES.— 
(1) If the Secretary determines that a State 
or а local educational agency has substan- 
tially failed or is unwilling to provide for the 
participation on an equitable basis of chil- 
dren enrolled in private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as required by this section, 
the Secretary may waive such requirements 
and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children through arrangements 
which shall be subject to the requirements of 
this section. 

*(2) Pending final resolution of any inves- 
tigation or complaint that could result in a 
determination under this subsection or sub- 
section (d), the Secretary may withhold from 
the allocation of the affected State or local 
educational agency the amount estimated by 
the Secretary to be necessary to pay the cost 
of those services. 

"(f) DETERMINATION.—Any determination 
by the Secretary under this section shall 
continue in effect until the Secretary deter- 
mines that there will no longer be any fail- 
ure or inability on the part of the State or 
local educational agency to meet the re- 
quirements of subsections (a) and (b). 

"(g) PAYMENT FROM STATE ALLOTMENT.— 
When the Secretary arranges for services 
pursuant to this section, the Secretary shall, 
after consultation with the appropriate pub- 
lic and private school officials, pay the cost 
of such services, including the administra- 
tive costs of arranging for those services, 
from the appropriate allotment of the State 
under this part. 

"(h) REVIEW.—(1) The Secretary shall not 
take any final action under this section until 
the State educational agency and the local 
educational agency affected by such action 
have had an opportunity, for at least 45 days 
after receiving written notice thereof, to 
submit written objections and to appear be- 
fore the Secretary or the Secretary's des- 
ignee to show cause why that action should 
not be taken. 

“(2) If a State or local educational agency 
is dissatisfied with the Secretary's final ac- 
tion after a proceeding under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, it may, within 60 days 
after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary. The Secretary 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which the Secretary 
based this action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(3) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Sec- 
retary to take further evidence and the Sec- 
retary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify the Sec- 
retary's previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(4) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

() PRIOR DETERMINATION.—Any bypass de- 
termination by the Secretary under chapter 
2 of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act of 1981 shall, to the extent 
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consistent with the purposes of this chapter, 
apply to programs under this chapter. 
“SEC, 2253. EVALUATIONS AND REPORTING. 

“(а) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—A 
local educational agency which receives fi- 
nancial assistance under this part shall re- 
port annually to the State educational agen- 
cy on the use of funds under section 2431. 
Such reporting shall be carried out in a man- 
ner which minimizes the amount of paper- 
work required while providing the State edu- 
cational agency with the necessary informa- 
tion under the preceding sentence, Such re- 
port shall be made available to the public. 

"(b) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—A 
State educational agency which receives fi- 
nancial assistance under this part shall 
evaluate the effectiveness of State and local 
programs under this part in accordance with 
section 2423(a)(2)(B). That evaluation shall 
be submitted for review and comment by the 
State advisory committee and shall be made 
available to the public. The State edu- 
cational agency shall submit to the Sec- 
retary a copy of the evaluation and a sum- 
mary of the reports under subsection (a). 

“(с) REPORTS.—(1) The Secretary, іп con- 
sultation with State and local educational 
agency representatives, shall develop a 
model system which State educational agen- 
cies may use for data collection and report- 
ing under this part. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary shall submit annu- 
ally a report to the Congress for the use of 
funds, the types of services furnished, and 
the students served under this part. 

(B) The Secretary shall not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1998, submit a report to the Congress 
summarizing evaluations under subsection 
(b) in order to provide a national overview of 
the uses of funds and effectiveness of pro- 
grams under this part. 

“БЕС. 2254. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary, upon request, shall provide technical 
assistance to State and local educational 
agencies under this part. 

(b) RULEMAKING.—The Secretary shall 
issue regulations under this part only to the 
extent that such regulations are necessary 
to ensure that there is compliance with the 
specific requirements and assurances re- 
quired by this part. 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, un- 
less expressly in limitation of this sub- 
section, funds appropriated in any fiscal year 
to carry out activities under this part shall 
become available for obligation on July 1 of 
such fiscal year and shall remain available 
for obligation until the end of the subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

“SEC. 2255. APPLICATION OF GENERAL EDU- 
CATION PROVISIONS ACT. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
specifically provided by this section, the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to the programs authorized by this 


t. 

"(b) APPLICABILITY.—The following provi- 
sions of the General Education Provisions 
Act shall be superseded by the specified pro- 
visions of this part with respect to the pro- 
grams authorized by this part: 

"(1) Section 410(a)(1) of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act is superseded by sec- 
tion 2254(b) of this part. 

“(2) Section 433(a) of such Act is super- 
seded by section 2254(a) of this part. 

"(3) Section 436 of such Act is superseded 
by sections 2223 and 2233 of this part. 

“(с) SPECIAL RULE.—Sections 440, 441, and 
442 of the General Education Provisions Act, 
except to the extent that such sections re- 
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late to fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures, may not apply to the programs 
authorized by this part and shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the Secretary to require 
any reports or take any actions not specifi- 
cally authorized by this part. 

—Page 82, line 16; insert basic“ following 
instructional. 

— Page 82, section 1122(c)(2) is amended by in- 
serting after subparagraph (A) the following 
new subparagraph and redesignating the suc- 
ceeding subparagraphs and paragraph (2) ac- 
cordingly: 

(B) for the purpose of subparagraph (А), 
in the determination of expenditures per 
pupil from state and local funds or instruc- 
tional salaries per pupil from state and local 
funds, staff salary differentials for years of 
employment shall not be included.” 

—On page 855, after line 17, insert the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(9) A state and local educational agency 
shall coordinate with state and local housing 
agencies responsible for developing the com- 
prehensive housing affordability strategy. 
Consideration shall be given to state and 
local housing and shelter policies described 
in the Comprehensive Housing Affordability 
Strategy to minimize educational disruption 
for children who become homeless. 

—Page 852, line 24, delete, to the extent 
possible.“. 

Page 852, line 25, after selection“ add un- 
less there is a compelling reason for not 
complying with this request.“. 

—Page 37, after line 19 insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) how the state will coordinate activi- 
ties funded under this part with school-to- 
work and vocational education programs, as 
appropriate. 

Page 56, line 4, after development.“ insert 
“occupational information.“. 

— Page 681, line 25, strike ''$40,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ''$50,000,000"*. 

—Page 682, line 9, strike "shall" and insert 
in lieu thereof may“. 

—Page 683, line 6, strike section“ and insert 
in lieu thereof sections“. 

—Page 683, line 7, after “7601” insert and 
7607”. 

—Page 683, line 14, insert а new paragraph (3) 
and redesignate accordingly: 

“(8) provide an assurance that local edu- 
cational agencies receiving funds under this 
part will coordinate the use of such funds 
with programs funded under other Parts of 
this title or title I of the Improving Ameri- 
ca’s Schools Act of 1993;” 

—Page 685, line 17, insert: 

(b) APPLICATION REVIEW.—The Secretary 
shall review all applications submitted pur- 
suant to this section by State educational 
agencies. 

(1) The Secretary shall approve any appli- 
cation submitted by a State educational 
agency that meets the requirements of this 
section. 

(2) The Secretary shall disapprove any ap- 
plication submitted by a State educational 
agency which does not meet the require- 
ments of this section, but shall not finally 
disapprove an application except after rea- 
sonable notice, provision of technical assist- 
ance, and an opportunity for a hearing to the 
State. 

—Page 687, line 21, strike “TRIENNIAL” and 
insert in lieu thereof “BIENNIAL”. 

—Page 687, line 23, “3” and insert in lieu 
thereof 2“. 

—Page 688, line 4, strike 3“ and insert іп 
lieu thereof “2”, 

—Page 459, Line 14, strike Special Assistant 
of the Office of Women’s Equity” and insert 
in lieu thereof: Secretary“. 
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—Page 465, Line 6, strike “по more than 
four". 

— Page 465, Line 11, strike “four”. 

—Page 465, Line 12, insert before The Sec- 
retary” “То the extent feasible". 

Page 466, strike lines 6 through 9. 

—Page 466, Line 10, before The Secretary“ 
insert ““То the extent feasible". 

— Page 469, beginning on line 16, strike the 
Secretary shall establish no more than 4 pri- 
orities' and on line 17, strike of which“. 
—Page 469, Line 21, before “Тһе Secretary" 
insert To the extent feasible,''. 

—Page 829, Line 2 after technical assist- 
ance," insert "and" and on Line 3 strike 
“апа the administration of grant programs. 

— Page 829, beginning on Line 5, after shall“ 
strike report directly to the Secretary; and 
perform such additional functions as the 
Secretary shall prescribe; and insert in lieu 
thereof advise the Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary on all matter relating to gender 
equity.“ 

— Page 439, line 5, Strike, the use of to- 
bacco”. 

—Page 439, line 9 Insert the following para- 
graph and (redesignate succeeding para- 
graphs accordingly): 

(B) education with respect to the use of to- 
bacco by elementary and secondary school 
students; and 
—Page 297, line 4, strike and schools" and 
insert "schools, and other appropriate edu- 
cational entities". 

— Page 297, line 11, strike comprehensive as- 

sistance centers“ and insert technical as- 

sistance system". 

—Page 298, line 24, strike ''system of tech- 

nical assistance centers" and insert com- 

prehensive assistance centers and the Na- 

tional Diffusion Network". 

—Page 299, line 3, strike “(с)” and insert 

"(d)". 

— Page 299, line 6, strike “2206(с)” and insert 

“2346(4)”. 

—Page 301, line 12, after centers,“ insert 

“state literacy centers.“ 

— Page 302, line 4, strike “2303%(а)” and insert 

*2343(a)". 

—Page 304, line 16, strike Maintenance of 

Service” and insert “бегуісе and Application 

Requirements". 

—Page 304, line 17, strike Effort“ and insert 

Service“. 

— Page 307, line 16, strike “Facilitator” and 

insert “Facilitators”. 

— Page 307, line 20 strike and schools“ and 

insert schools, family and adult literacy 

programs, and other appropriate educational 

entities". 

—Page 310, line 17, strike “projects, local 

educational agencies," and insert projects 

and to local educational agencies“. 

—Page 689, strike line 20 and all that follows 

through line 4 on page 729 and insert the fol- 

lowing: 

“SEC. 8003. PAYMENTS RELATING TO FEDERAL 
ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Where the Secretary, 
after consultation with any local edu- 
cational agency and with the appropriate 
State educational agency, determines for a 
fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1999— 

*(1) that the United States owns Federal 
property in the local educational agency, 
and that such property— 

"(A) has been acquired by the United 
States since 1938; 

"(B) was not acquired by exchange for 
other Federal property in the local edu- 
cational agency which the United States 
owned before 1939; and 

“(С) had an assessed value (determined as 
of the time or times when so acquired) aggre- 
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gating 10 percent or more of the assessed 
value of all real property in the local edu- 
cational agency (similarly determined as of 
the time or times when such Federal prop- 
erty was so acquired); and 

**(2) that such agency is not being substan- 
tially compensated for the loss in revenue re- 
sulting from such ownership by increases in 
revenue accruing to the agency from the 
conduct of Federal activities with respect to 
such Federal property, 
then such agency shall be paid the amount 
described in subsection (b). 

(b) AMOUNT.— 

(I) ІМ GENERAL.—(A) The amount that a 
local educational agency shall be paid under 
subsection (a) for a fiscal year shall be cal- 
culated in accordance with paragraph (2), ex- 
cept that such amount shall be reduced by 
the Secretary by an amount equal to the 
amount of revenue, if any, that such agency 
received from activities conducted on such 
property during the previous fiscal year. 

(B) If funds appropriated under section 
8013(a) are insufficient to pay the amount de- 
termined under subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall ratably reduce the payment to 
each eligible local educational agency. 

"(C) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, a local educational agen- 
cy may not be paid an amount under this 
section which exceeds the difference of— 

(i) the maximum amount that such agen- 
cy is eligible to receive for such fiscal year 
under section 8004(b)(1)(C); and 

(ii) the amount that such agency receives 
in such fiscal year under section 8004(b)(2). 

*(2) APPLICATION OF CURRENT LEVIED REAL 
PROPERTY TAX RATE.—In calculating the 
amount that a local educational agency shall 
be paid for a fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
apply the current levied real property tax 
rate for current expenditures levied by fis- 
cally independent local educational agencies 
or imputed, for fiscally dependent local edu- 
cational agencies, to the current annually 
determined aggregate assessed value of such 
acquired Federal property. 

“(3) DETERMINATION OF AGGREGATE AS- 
SESSED VALUE.—Such aggregate assessed 
value of such acquired Federal property shall 
be determined (on the basis of the highest 
and best use of property adjacent to such ac- 
quired Federal property as of the time such 
value is determined), and provided to the 
Secretary, by the local official responsible 
for assessing the value of real property lo- 
cated in the jurisdiction of such local edu- 
cational agency for the purpose of levying a 
property tax. 

“(c) APPLICABILITY TO TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY AcT.—For the purposes of this 
section, any real property with respect to 
which payments are being made under sec- 
tion 13 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 shall not be regarded as Federal 
property. 

"(d) OWNERSHIP BY UNITED STATES.—The 
United States shall be deemed to own Fed- 
eral property for the purposes of this Act, 
where— 

“(1) prior to the transfer of Federal prop- 
erty, the United States owned Federal prop- 
erty meeting the requirements of subpara- 
graphs (A), (B), and (C) of subsection (a1); 
and 

“(2) the United States transfers a portion 
of the property referred to in paragraph (1) 
to another nontaxable entity, and the United 
States— 

“(А) restricts some or any construction on 
such property; 

“(В) requires that the property be used in 
perpetuity for the public purposes for which 
it was conveyed; 
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“(С) requires the grantee of the property to 
report to the Federal government (or its 
agent) containing information on the use of 
the property; 

"(D) except with the approval of the Fed- 
eral government (or its agent), prohibits the 
sale, lease, assignment, or other disposal of 
the property unless such sale, lease, assign- 
ment, or other disposal is to another eligible 
government agency; and 

“(Е) reserves to the Federal government а 
right of reversion at any time the Federal 
government (or its agent) deems it necessary 
for the national defense. 

“SEC. 8004. PAYMENTS FOR ELIGIBLE FEDER- 
ALLY-CONNECTED CHILDREN. 

“(а) COMPUTATION OF PAYMENT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of com- 
puting the amount that a local educational 
agency is eligible to receive under subsection 
(b), (d), ог (f) for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall determine the number of chil- 
dren who were in average daily attendance in 
the schools of such agency, and for whom 
such agency provided free public education, 
during the preceding school year and who, 
while in attendance at such schools— 

"(A) resided on Federal property with a 
parent employed on Federal property situ- 
ated in whole or in part within the bound- 
aries of the school district of such agency; 

(B) resided on Federal property and had a 
parent on active duty in the uniformed serv- 
ices (as defined in section 101 of title 37, 
United States Code); 

(O) resided on Indian lands; 

"(D) had a parent on active duty in the 
uniformed services (as defined by section 101 
of title 37, United States Code) but did not 
reside on Federal property; or 

“(Е) resided in low-rent housing. 

“(2) DETERMINATION OF WEIGHTED STUDENT 
UNITS.—For purposes of computing the basic 
support payment under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall calculate the total number 
of weighted student units for a local edu- 
cational agency by adding together the re- 
sults obtained by the following computa- 
tions: 

(A) Multiply the number of children de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1) by a factor of 1.0. 

(B) Multiply the number of children de- 
Scribed in paragraph (1)(С) by a factor of 1.25. 

"(C) Multiply the number of children de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1) by а factor of .35 if the local edu- 
cational agency has— 

a number of such children described іп 
such subparagraphs which exceeds 6,500; and 

(ii) an average daily attendance for all 
children which exceeds 100,000. 

"(D) Multiply the number of children de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (D) and (E) of para- 
graph (1) by a factor of .20. 

"(b) BASIC SUPPORT PAYMENTS AND РАҮ- 
MENTS WITH RESPECT TO FISCAL YEARS IN 
WHICH INSUFFICIENT FUNDS ARE APPRO- 
PRIATED.— 

“(1) BASIC SUPPORT PAYMENTS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 8013(b) for a fiscal year, 
the Secretary is authorized to make basic 
support payments to eligible local edu- 
cational agencies with children described 
under subsection (a). 

„(B) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency shall be entitled to receive a basic 
support payment under subparagraph (A) for 
а fiscal year with respect to a number of 
children determined under subsection (a) 
only if the number of children so determined 
with respect to such agency amounts to the 
lesser of— 
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J at least 400 such children, or 

(ii) a number of such children which 
equals at least 3 percent of the total number 
of children who were in average daily attend- 
ance, during such year, at the schools of such 
agency and for whom such agency provided 
free public education. 

“(С) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—The maximum 
amount that a local educational agency is el- 
igible to receive under this subsection for 
any fiscal year is the sum of the total 
weighted student units, as computed under 
subsection (a)(2), multiplied by— 

*(1) the greater of 

“(1) one-half of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure of the State in which the local 
educational agency is located for the 3rd pre- 
ceding fiscal year, or 

(II) one-half of the average per pupil ex- 
penditures of all of the States for the 3rd 
preceding fiscal year; 

(ii) the comparable local contribution 
rate certified by the State, as determined 
under regulations prescribed to carry out the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
8180 Congress), as in effect on January 1, 
1994; or 

(ii) the average per pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the local educational 
agency is located, multiplied by the local 
contribution percentage. 

"(2) PAYMENTS WITH RESPECT TO FISCAL 
YEARS IN WHICH INSUFFICIENT FUNDS ARE AP- 
PROPRIATED.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—For any fiscal year in 
which the sums appropriated under section 
8013(b) are insufficient to pay to each local 
educational agency the full amount com- 
puted under paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall make payments based upon the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

"(B) LEARNING OPPORTUNITY THRESHOLD 
PAYMENTS.—(i) For fiscal years described in 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall com- 
pute a learning opportunity threshold pay- 
ment (hereinafter 'threshold payment') by 
multiplying the amount obtained under 
paragraph (1)(С) by the total percentage ob- 
tained by adding— 

"(I) the percentage of federally connected 
children for each local educational agency 
determined by calculating the fraction, the 
numerator of which is the total number of 
children described under subsection (a)(1) 
and the denominator of which is the total 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance at the schools served by such agency; 
and 

(II) the percentage that funds under this 
paragraph represent of the total budget of 
the local educational agency, determined by 
calculating the fraction, the numerator of 
which is the total amount of funds cal- 
culated for each educational agency under 
this paragraph (not including amounts re- 
ceived under subsection (f)), and the denomi- 
nator of which is the total current expendi- 
tures for such agency. 

((i) Such total percentage used to cal- 
culate threshold payments under paragraph 
(1) shall not exceed 100. 

"(C) RATABLE DISTRIBUTION.—For fiscal 
years described in subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall make payments as a ratable dis- 
tribution based upon the computation made 
under subparagraph (B). 

"(c) PRIOR YEAR DATA.—All calculations 
under this section shall be based upon data 
for each local educational agency from the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which the agency is making application for 
payment. 

(d) USE OF FUNDS FOR CHILDREN WITH Dis- 
ABILITIES.— 
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(I) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 


priated under section 8013(c) for a fiscal year, | 


the Secretary shall pay to each eligible local 
educational agency, on a pro rata basis, the 
amounts determined by— 

"(A) multiplying the number of children 
described in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of 
subsection (anch) who are eligible to receive 
services under the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.) by 
a factor of 1.0; and 

"(B) multiplying the number of children 
described in subparagraph (D) of subsection 
(ac!) who are eligible to receive services 
under such Act by a factor of .5. 

"(2 USE OF FUNDS.—A local educational 
agency that receives funds under paragraph 
(1) shall use such funds to provide a free ap- 
propriate public education to children de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) in accordance with 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act. 

“(е) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.— 

"(1 IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, the total 
amount that the Secretary shall pay to a 
local educational agency under subsections 
(b) and (f)— 

"(A) for fiscal year 1995, shall not be less 
than 80 percent of the payment such agency 
received for fiscal year 1994 under section 
3(a) of the Act of September 30 , 1950 (Public 
Law 81-874, 81st, Congress), as in effect for fis- 
cal year 1994; 

(B) for fiscal year 1996, shall not be less 
than 60 percent of such payment received for 
fiscal year 1994; and 

() for fiscal year 1997, shall not be less 
than 40 percent of such payment received for 
fiscal year 1994. 

“(2) REDUCTION IN PAYMENTS.—In order to 
make payments to local educational agen- 
cies in accordance with paragraph (1), the 
Secretary shall reduce payments to other 
local educational agencies determined under 
subsection (b). 

"(f) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEAVILY 
IMPACTED LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 8013(d) for a fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall provide additional assist- 
ance to meet special circumstances relating 
to the provision of education in local edu- 
cational agencies eligible to receive assist- 
ance under this section. 

"(2) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency shall be eligible to receive additional 
assistance under this subsection only if such 
agency— 

“(АХі) has an enrollment of federally con- 
nected children described in subsection (a)(1) 
which constitutes at least 40 percent of the 
total student enrollment of such agency; and 

(ii) has a tax rate for general fund pur- 
poses which is at least 95 percent of the aver- 
age tax rate for general fund purposes of 
comparable local educational agencies in the 
State; 

“(Вхі) has an enrollment of federally con- 
nected children described in subsection (a)(1) 
which constitutes at least 35 percent of the 
total student enrollment of such agency; and 

(ii) has а tax rate for general fund pur- 
poses which is at least 125 percent of the av- 
erage tax rate for general fund purposes of 
comparable local educational agencies in the 
State; or 

"(C) is а local education agency whose 
boundaries are the same as a Federal mili- 
tary installation or includes Federal prop- 
erty under exclusive Federal jurisdiction, 

"(3) MAXIMUM PAYMENTS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Secretary shall determine the maxi- 
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mum amount that a local educational agen- 
cy may receive under this subsection in ac- 
cordance with the following computations: 

(i) The Secretary shall first determine the 
greater of— 

“(1) the average per pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the local educational 
agency is located or the average per pupil ex- 
penditure of all the States; 

“(П) the average per pupil expenditure of 
generally comparable school districts lo- 
cated in the State of the local educational 
agency, as defined by the Secretary in regu- 
lations; or 

“(Ш) the average per pupil expenditure of 
three generally comparable school districts 
located in the State of the local educational 
agency, as defined by the Secretary in regu- 
lations. 

(ii) The Secretary shall next subtract 
from the amount determined under clause (i) 
the average amount of State aid per pupil re- 
ceived by the local educational agency. 

чан) The Secretary shall next multiply 
the amount determined under clause (ii) by 
the sum of the total weighted units of the 
local educational agency, as computed under 
subsection (a)(2). 

"(iv) If the tax rate of the local edu- 
cational agency is greater than 94 percent, 
but less than 100 percent, of the tax rate of 
comparable school districts, the Secretary 
shall next multiply the amount determined 
under clause (iii) by the percentage that the 
tax rate of the local educational agency is 
of— 

“(Т) the average tax rate of its generally 
comparable school districts; or 

(ID the average tax rate of all the school 
districts in the State in which the local edu- 
cational agency is located. 

“(у) The Secretary shall next subtract the 
total amount of payments received by a local 
educational agency under subsections (b) and 
(d) for a fiscal year from the amount deter- 
mined under clause (iii) or clause (iv), as the 
case may be. 

(B) SPECIAL RULE.—With respect to pay- 
ments to local educational agencies de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of para- 
graph (2), the maximum amount of such pay- 
ments shall be equal to the product of the 
average per pupil expenditure of all the 
States multiplied by .7, except that such 
amount may not exceed 125 percent of the 
average per pupil expenditure of all local 
educational agencies in the State. 

"(4) CURRENT YEAR DATA.—The Secretary 
Shall, for purposes of providing assistance 
under this subsection, use— 

(A) data from the fiscal year in which the 
local educational agency is applying for as- 
sistance under this subsection; or 

(B) the most recent data available which 
is adjusted to such fiscal year. 

*(5) REDUCTION IN PAYMENTS.—If funds ap- 
propriated to carry out this subsection are 
insufficient to pay in full the amounts deter- 
mined under paragraph (3), the Secretary 
shall ratably reduce the payment to each eli- 
gible local educational agency. 

“SEC. 8005. POLICIES AND PROCEDURES RELAT- 
ING TO CHILDREN RESIDING ON IN- 
DIAN LANDS. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency that claims children residing on In- 
dian lands for the purpose of receiving funds 
under section 8004 shall establish policies 
and procedures to ensure that— 

*(1) such children participate in programs 
and activities supported by such funds on an 
equal basis with all other children; 

“(2) parents of such children and Indian 
tribes are afforded an opportunity to present 
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their views on such programs and activities, 
including an opportunity to make rec- 
ommendations on the needs of those children 
and how they may help those children realize 
the benefits of those programs and activities; 

“(3) parents and Indian tribes are con- 
sulted and involved in planning and develop- 
ing such programs and activities; 

“(4) relevant applications, evaluations, and 
program plans are disseminated to the par- 
ents and Indian tribes; and 

“(5) parents and Indian tribes are afforded 
an opportunity to present their views on the 
agency's general educational program to 
such agency. 

“(b) RECORDS.—A local educational agency 
that claims children residing on Indian lands 
for the purpose of receiving funds under sec- 
tion 8004 shall maintain records demonstrat- 
ing its compliance with requirements con- 
tained in subsection (a). 

“(с) WAIVER.—A local educational agency 
that claims children residing on Indian lands 
for the purpose of receiving funds under sec- 
tion 8004 is excused from the requirements 
contained in subsections (a) and (b) for any 
year with respect to any Indian tribe from 
which it has received a written statement 
that the agency need not comply with those 
subsections because the tribe is satisfied 
with the provision of educational services by 
such agency to such children. 

“(4) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT.—The Secretary shall— 

“(1) provide technical assistance to local 
educational agencies, parents, and Indian 
tribes to enable them to carry out this sec- 
tion; and 

(2) enforce this section through such ac- 
tions, which may include the withholding of 
funds, as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, after affording the affected local 
educational agency, parents, and Indian 
tribe an opportunity to present their views. 
“SEC. 8006. APPLICATION FOR PAYMENTS UNDER 

SECTIONS 8003 AND 8004. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency desiring to receive a payment under 
section 8003 or 8004 shall— 

"(1) submit an application for such pay- 
ment to the Secretary; and 

(2) provide a copy of such application to 
the State educational agency. 

"(b) CONTENTS.—Each such application 
shall be submitted in such form and manner, 
and shall contain such information, as the 
Secretary may require, including— 

"(1) information to determine the eligi- 
bility of the local educational agency for a 
payment and the amount of such payment; 
and 

(2) where applicable, an assurance that 
such agency is in compliance with section 
8005 (relating to children residing on Indian 
lands). 

"(c) DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish deadlines for the sub- 
mission of applications under this section. 

"(d) APPROVAL.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove an application submitted under this 
section that— 

"(A) is filed by the deadline established 
under subsection (c); and 

“(B) otherwise meets the requirements of 
this title. 

“(2) REDUCTION IN PAYMENT.—The Sec- 
retary shall approve an application filed up 
to 60 days after a deadline established under 
subsection (c) that otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this title, except that, not- 
withstanding section 8004(e), the Secretary 
shall reduce the payment based on such late 
application by 10 percent of the amount that 
would otherwise be paid. 
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"(3 LATE APPLICATIONS.—The Secretary 
shall not accept or approve any application 
that is filed more than 60 days after a dead- 
line established under subsection (c). 

“SEC. 8007. PAYMENTS FOR SUDDEN AND SUB- 
STANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTEND- 
ANCE OF MILITARY DEPENDENTS. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency is eligible for a payment under this 
section if— 

“(1) the number of children in average 
daily attendance during the current school 
year is at least ten percent or 100 more than 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in the preceding school year; and 

“(2) the number of children in average 
daily attendance with a parent on active 
duty (as defined in section 101(18) of title 37, 
United States Code) in the Armed Forces 
who are in attendance at such agency be- 
cause of the assignment of their parent to à 
new duty station between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive, of the current year, as 
certified by an appropriate local official of 
the Department of Defense, is at least ten 
percent or 100 more than the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance in the pre- 
ceding school year. 

"(b) APPLICATION.—AÀ local educational 
agency that wishes to receive a payment 
under this section shall file an application 
with the Secretary by October 15 of the cur- 
rent school year, in such manner and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
may prescribe, including information dem- 
onstrating that it is eligible for such а pay- 
ment. 

"(c) CHILDREN To BE COUNTED.—For each 
eligible local educational agency that ap- 
plies for a payment under this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the lesser of— 

“(1) the increase in the number of children 
in average daily attendance from the preced- 
ing year; and Ч 

“(2) the number of children described in 
subsection (a)(2). 

“(4) PAYMENTS.—From the amount appro- 
priated for a fiscal year under section 8013(c), 
the Secretary shall pay each local edu- 
cational agency with an approved applica- 
tion an amount, not to exceed $200 per eligi- 
ble child, equal to— 

(J) the amount available to carry out this 
section, including any funds carried over 
from prior years, divided by the number of 
children determined under subsection (c) for 
all such local educational agencies; multi- 
plied by 

2) the number of such children deter- 
mined for that local educational agency. 

(e) NOTIFICATION PROCESS. 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
endeavor to establish, with the Secretary of 
Defense, a notification process relating to 
the closure of Department of Defense facili- 
ties, or the adjustment of personnel levels 
assigned to such facilities, which may sub- 
stantially affect the student enrollment lev- 
els of local educational agencies which re- 
ceive or may receive payments under this 
title. 

*(2) INFORMATION.—Such process shall pro- 
vide timely information regarding such clo- 
sures and such adjustments— 

“(А) by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretary; and 

*(B) by the Secretary to the affected local 
educational agencies. 

“SEC. 8008. FACILITIES. 

„(a) CURRENT FACILITIES.—From the 
amount appropriated for any fiscal year 
under section 8013(e), the Secretary may con- 
tinue to provide assistance for school facili- 
ties that were supported by the Secretary 
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under section 10 of the Act of September 23, 
1950 (Public Law 815, 81st Congress; 20 U.S.C. 
640) as in effect prior to the date of the en- 
actment of the Improving America’s Schools 
Act of 1994. 

“(b) TRANSFER OF FACILITIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, as 
soon as practicable, transfer to the appro- 
priate local educational agency or another 
appropriate entity all the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to each fa- 
cility provided under section 10 of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 8180 Con- 
gress; 20 U.S.C. 640), or under section 204 or 
310 of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, 818% Congress), as in effect on Janu- 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS.—Any such 
transfer shall be without charge to such 
agency or entity, and prior to such transfer, 
the transfer must be consented to by the 
local education agency or other appropriate 
entity, and may be made on such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
“SEC. 8009. STATE CONSIDERATION OF PAY- 
MENTS IN PROVIDING STATE AID. 

“(а) GENERAL PROHIBITION.—Except as рго- 
vided in subsection (b), a State may not— 

“(1) consider payments under this title or 
under the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress) in determining for 
any fiscal year— 

“(А) the eligibility of a local educational 
agency for State aid for free public edu- 
cation; or 

(B) the amount of such aid; or 

“(2) make such aid available to local edu- 
cational agencies in a manner that results in 
less State aid to any local educational agen- 
cy that is eligible for such payment than it 
would receive if it were not so eligible. 

(b) STATE EQUALIZATION PLANS.— 

() ІМ GENERAL.—A State may reduce 
State aid to a local educational agency that 
receives a payment under sections 8003 and 
8004(b) (except the amount calculated in ex- 
cess of 1.0 under subparagraph (B) of sub- 
section (a)(2)) or under the Act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Congress) as 
such Act existed prior to the enactment of 
the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994 
(other than an increase in payments de- 
scribed in paragraphs (2)(B), (2)(C), (2D), or 
(3«B)Gi) of section 3(d) of such Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950) for any fiscal year if the Sec- 
retary determines, and certifies under sub- 
section (с)(З)(А), that such State has in ef- 
fect a program of State aid that equalizes ex- 
penditures for free public education among 
local educational agencies in such State. 

“(2) COMPUTATION.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), a program of State aid equalizes 
expenditures among local educational agen- 
cies if, in the second preceding fiscal year, 
the amount of per-pupil expenditures made 
by, or per-pupil revenues available to, the 
local educational agency in the State with 
the highest such per-pupil expenditures or 
revenues did not exceed the amount of such 
per-pupil expenditures made by, or per-pupil 
revenues available to, the local educational 
agency in the State with the lowest such ex- 
penditures or revenues by more than 10 per- 
cent. 

“(B) OTHER FACTORS.—In making a deter- 
mination under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

(i) disregard local educational agencies 
with per-pupil expenditures or revenues 
above the 95th percentile or below the 5th 
percentile of such expenditures or revenues 
in the State; and 
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(ii) take into account the extent to which 
a program of State aid reflects the addi- 
tional cost of providing free public education 
in particular types of local educational agen- 
cies, such as those that are geographically 
isolated, or to particular types of students, 
such as children with disabilities. 

(3) EXCEPTION.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (2), if the Secretary determines that 
the State has substantially revised its pro- 
gram of State aid, the Secretary may certify 
such program for any fiscal year only if— 

“(А) the Secretary determines, on the 
basis of projected data, that the State’s pro- 
gram will meet the 10 percent disparity 
standard described in paragraph (2) in that 
fiscal year; and 

(B) the State provides an assurance to the 
Secretary that, if final data do not dem- 
onstrate that the State's program met such 
standard for that year (or that it met such 
standard with а greater percentage of dispar- 
ity than anticipated), the State will pay to 
each affected local educational agency the 
amount by which ít reduced State aid to the 
local educational agency on the basis of such 
certification, or a proportionate share there- 
of, as the case may be. 

"(c) PROCEDURES FOR REVIEW OF STATE 
EQUALIZATION PLANS.— 

“(1) WRITTEN NOTICE.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Any State that wishes 
to consider payments described in subsection 
(bX1) in providing State aid to local edu- 
cational agencies shall submit to the Sec- 
retary, not later than 120 days before the be- 
ginning of the State's fiscal year, a written 
notice of its intention to do so. 

"(B) CoNTENTS.—Such notice shall be in 
the form and contain the information the 
Secretary requires, including evidence that 
the State has notified each local educational 
agency in the State of its intention to con- 
sider such payments in providing State aid. 

"(2) OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT VIEWS.—Be- 
fore making а determination under sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall afford the 
State, and local educational agencies in the 
State, an opportunity to present their views. 

"(3) QUALIFICATION PROCEDURES.—If the 
Secretary determines that a program of 
State aid qualifies under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall— 

(A) certify the program and so notify the 
State; and 

() afford an opportunity for a hearing, in 
accordance with section 8011(а), to any local 
educational agency adversely affected by 
such certification. 

(4) NON-QUALIFICATION PROCEDURES.—If 
the Secretary determines that a program of 
State aid does not qualify under subsection 
(b), the Secretary shall— 

“(А) so notify the State; and 

“(В) afford an opportunity for a hearing, in 
accordance with section 8011(a), to the State, 
and to any local educational agency ad- 
versely affected by such determination. 

“(4) REDUCTIONS OF STATE AID.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A State whose program 
of State aid has been certified by the Sec- 
retary under subsection (c)(3) may reduce 
the amount of such aid provided to a local 
educational agency that receives a payment 
under section 8003 and section 8004(b) by any 
amount up to— 

“(А) the amount of such payment (exclud- 
ing amounts provided under subsections (d) 
and (f) of section 8004 and the amount cal- 
culated in excess of 1.0 under section 
8004(a)(2)); multiplied by 

“(В) 100 percent minus the percentage of 
disparity determined under subsection (b). 

“(2) PROHIBITION.—A State may not make a 
reduction described in paragraph (1) before 
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its program of State aid has been certified by 
the Secretary under subsection (c)(3). 

*(e) REMEDIES FOR STATE VIOLATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary or any ag- 
grieved local educational agency may, with- 
out exhausting administrative remedies, 
bring an action in a United States district 
court against any State that violates sub- 
section (a) or subsection (d)2) or fails to 
carry out an assurance provided under sub- 
section (b)(3)(B). 

"(2) IMMUNITY.—A State shall not be im- 
mune under the eleventh amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States from an 
action described in paragraph (1). 

"(3) RELIEF.—The court shall grant such 
relief as it determines is appropriate, which 
may include attorney's fees to a prevailing 
local educational agency. 

“SEC, 8010. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) PAYMENTS ІМ WHOLE DOLLAR 
AMOUNTS.—The Secretary shall round any 
payments under this title to the nearest 
whole dollar amount. 

"(b) OTHER AGENCIES.—Each Federal agen- 
cy administering Federal property on which 
children reside, and each agency principally 
responsible for an activity that may occa- 
sion assistance under this title, shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, comply with 
requests of the Secretary for information the 
Secretary may require to carry out this 
title. 

“SEC. 8011. ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS AND JU- 
DICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS.—A local 
educational agency and a State that is ad- 
versely affected by any action of the Sec- 
retary under this title shall be entitled to a 
hearing on such action in the same manner 
as if such agency were a person under chap- 
ter 5 of title 5, United States Code. 

*(b) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF SECRETARIAL AC- 
TION.— 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency or a State aggrieved by the Sec- 
retary's final decision following an agency 
proceeding under subsection (a) may, within 
60 days after receiving notice of such deci- 
sion, file with the United States court of ap- 
peals for the circuit in which such agency or 
State is located a petition for review of that 
action. The clerk of the court shall promptly 
transmit а copy of the petition to the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary shall then file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
the Secretary's action was based, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(2) FINDINGS OF FACT.—The findings of 
fact by the Secretary, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Secretary to take further evi- 
dence. The Secretary may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify the Secretary's previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if 
supported by substantial evidence. 

“(3) REVIEW.—The court shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

“SEC, 8012. DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this title, the following 
definitions apply: 

"(1 ARMED FORCES.—The term ‘Armed 
Forces’ means the Army, Navy. Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 
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"(2) AVERAGE PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE.— 
The term ‘average per-pupil expenditure’ 
means— 

“(А) the aggregate current expenditures of 
all local educational agencies in the State; 
divided by 

„(B) the total number of children іп aver- 
age daily attendance for whom such agencies 
provided free public education. 

(3) CONSTRUCTION.—The term ‘construc- 
tion’ means 

“(А) the preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for school facilities; 

*(B) erecting, building, acquiring, altering, 
remodeling, repairing, or extending school 
facilities; 

() inspecting and supervising the con- 
struction of school facilities; and 

D) debt service for such activities. 

“(4) FEDERAL PROPERTY.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraphs (B) through (F), the term 
'Federal property' means real property that 
is not subject to taxation by any State or 
any political subdivision of a State due to 
Federal agreement, law, or policy, and that 
is— 

"(i) owned by the United States or leased 
by the United States from another entity; 

(ihc held in trust by the United States 
for individual Indians or Indían tribes; 

(II) held by individual Indians or Indian 
tribes subject to restrictions on alienation 
imposed by the United States; 

(II) conveyed at any time under the Alas- 
ka Native Claims Settlement Act (Public 
Law 92-203, 43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) to a Native 
individual, Native group, or Village or Re- 
gional corporation; 

"(IV) public land owned by the United 
States that is designated for the sole use and 
benefit of individual Indians or Indian tribes; 
or 

"(V) used for low-rent housing, as other- 
wise described in this paragraph, that is lo- 
cated on land described in subclause (I), (II), 
(III), or (IV) of this clause or on land that 
met one of those descriptions immediately 
before its use for such housing; 

(ii part of a low-rent housing project 
assisted under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937; or 

“(ID used to provide housing for homeless 
children at closed military installations pur- 
suant to section £01 of the Stewart B. McKin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 
11411); or 

“(іу) owned by a foreign government or by 
an international organization. 

“(В) SCHOOLS PROVIDING FLIGHT TRAINING 
TO MEMBERS OF AIR FORCE.—The term “Ғей- 
eral property’ includes, so long as not sub- 
ject to taxation by any State or any political 
subdivision of a State, and whether or not 
that tax exemption is due to Federal agree- 
ment, law, or policy, any school providing 
flight training to members of the Air Force 
under contract with the Air Force at an air- 
port owned by a State or political subdivi- 
sion of a State. 

“(С) NON-FEDERAL EASEMENTS, LEASES, LI- 
CENSES, PERMITS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND CER- 
TAIN OTHER REAL PROPERTY.—The term ‘Fed- 
eral property’ includes, whether or not sub- 
ject to taxation by a State or a political sub- 
division of a State— 

“(i) any non-Federal easement, lease, li- 
cense, permit, or other such interest in Fed- 
eral property as otherwise described in this 
paragraph, but not including any non-Fed- 
eral fee-simple interest; 

"(ii) any improvement on Federal property 
as otherwise described in this paragraph; and 

(iii) real property that, immediately be- 
fore its sale or transfer to a non-Federal 
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party, was owned by the United States and 
otherwise qualified as Federal property de- 
scribed in this paragraph, but only for one 
year beyond the end of the fiscal year of such 
sale or transfer. 

„D) CERTAIN POSTAL SERVICE PROPERTY 
AND PIPELINES AND UTILITY LINES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this para- 
graph, the term ‘Federal property’ does not 
include— 

() any real property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Postal Service that 
is used primarily for the provision of postal 
services; or 

(ii) pipelines and utility lines. 

“(Е) PROPERTY WITH RESPECT TO WHICH 
STATE OR LOCAL TAX REVENUES MAY NOT BE 
EXPENDED, ALLOCATED, OR AVAILABLE FOR 
FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this paragraph, 'Fed- 
eral property' does not include any property 
on which children reside that is otherwise 
described in this paragraph if— 

J) no tax revenues of the State or of any 
political subdivision of the State may be ex- 
pended for the free public education of chil- 
dren who reside on that Federal property; or 

(i) no tax revenues of the State are allo- 
cated or available for the free public edu- 
cation of such children. 

"(F) CERTAIN PROPERTY LOCATED IN STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA OWNED BY INDIAN HOUSING AU- 
THORITY FOR LOW-INCOME HOUSING.—The term 
*Federal property' includes any real property 
located in the State of Oklahoma that— 

() is owned by an Indian housing author- 
ity and used for low-income housing (includ- 
ing housing assisted under the mutual help 
ownership opportunity program under sec- 
tion 202 of the United States Housing Act of 
1937); and 

(i) at any time 

(J) was designated by treaty as tribal 
land; or 

"(ID satisfied the definition of Federal 
property under section 403(1)(A) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress). 

(5) FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION.—The term 
‘free public education’ means education that 
is provided— 

(A) at public expense, under public super- 
vision and direction, and without tuition 
charge; and 

“(В) as elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that, 
notwithstanding State law, such term— 

“(i) includes preschool education; and 

"(ii) does not include any education pro- 
vided beyond grade 12. 

"(8) INDIAN LANDS.—The term Indian 
lands' means any Federal property described 
in paragraph (4)(А)(11) or (4)(F). 

“(7) LOCAL CONTRIBUTION PERCENTAGE.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘local con- 
tribution percentage' means the percentage 
of current expenditures in the State derived 
from local and intermediate sources, as re- 
ported to and verified by the National Center 
for Education Statistics. 

“(В) HAWAII AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.— 
Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), the local 
contribution percentage for Hawaii and for 
the District of Columbia shall be the local 
contribution percentage computed for the 
Nation as a whole. 

“(8) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the term ‘local edu- 
cational agency'— 

*(1) means a board of education or other le- 
gally constituted local school authority hav- 
ing administrative control and direction of 
free public education in а county, township, 
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independent school district, or other school 
district; and 

„(ii) includes any State agency that di- 
rectly operates and maintains facilities for 
providing free public education. 

"(B) EXCEPTION.—The term ‘local edu- 
cational agency' does not include any agency 
or school authority that the Secretary deter- 
mines on а case-by-case basis— 

*(i) was constituted or reconstituted pri- 
marily for the purpose of receiving assist- 
ance under this title or the Act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Congress) or in- 
creasing the amount of such assistance; or 

(i) is not constituted or reconstituted for 
legitimate educational purposes. 

“(9) LOW-RENT HOUSING.—The term ‘low- 
rent housing’ means housing located on 
property that is described in paragraph 
(4)(A) Gili). 

(10) REVENUE DERIVED FROM LOCAL 
SOURCES.—The term ‘revenue derived from 
local sources’ means— 

"(A) revenue produced within the bound- 
aries of a local educational agency and avail- 
able to such agency for its use; or 

“(В) funds collected by another govern- 
mental unit, but distributed back to a local 
educational agency in the same proportion 
as it was collected as a local revenue source. 

“(11) SCHOOL FACILITIES.—The term ‘school 
facilities’ includes— 

“(А) classrooms and related facilities; and 

(B) equipment, machinery, and utilities 
necessary or appropriate for school purposes. 
“SEC. 8013. aor OF APPROPRIA- 

TI 


“(а) PAYMENTS FOR FEDERAL ACQUISITION 
OF REAL PROPERTY.—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8003, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $16,750,000 
for fiscal year 1995 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996, 
1997, 1998, and 1999. 

*(b) BASIC PAYMENTS.—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8004(a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$775,500,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

"(c) PAYMENTS FOR CHILDREN WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES.—For the purpose of making pay- 
ments under section 8004(d), there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $45,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1995 and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 
1998, and 1999. 

"(d) PAYMENTS FOR HEAVILY IMPACTED 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of mak- 
ing payments under section 8004(f), there are 
authorized to be appropriated $42,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1995 and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 
1998, and 1999. 

“(2) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization of appropria- 
tions under paragraph (1) are authorized to 
remain available until expended. 

—Page 864, after line 4, insert the following: 

(a) SECTION 1.—Section 1 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress; 20 U.S.C. 631) is amended— 

(1) by striking the 2nd sentence of sub- 
section (a); and 

(2) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

(cb) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act $12,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1995 and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 
1998, and 1999.”, 

—Page 864, strike line 5 and all that follows 
through line 7 and insert the following: 
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(b) SECTION 2.—Section 2 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

—Page 864, line 19, strike (b)“ and insert 
“(ops 

—Page 866, line 3, strike “(с)” and insert 
"(d)". 

—Page 869, line 10, strike “(4)” and insert 
“(вур, 

—Page 901, strike lines 2 through 4 and insert 
the following: 

Any authority or requirement to make 
funds available under this Act shall be effec- 
tive only to the extent provided in appro- 
priations acts. 

By Mr. LANCASTER: 
—On page 218, strike lines 10-18. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 
—On page 218, line 18, insert the following 
new sentence: 

“Nothing in this title shall be construed to 
authorize or encourage federal involvement 
with or control over the curriculum or prac- 
tices of home schools.“ 

By Ms. LONG: 
— Page 330, line 6, strike “апа”. 
—Page 330, line 7, insert the following (and 
redesignate any subsequent subparagraphs 
accordingly): 

"(M) The development and expansion of 
public-private partnership programs which 
extend the learning experience, via comput- 
ers, beyond the classroom environment into 
student homes. 

—Page 406, after line 18, insert the following: 
Part J—Computer Education 
SEC. 3941. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to award dem- 
onstration grants to develop and expand pub- 
lic-private partnership programs which ex- 
tend the learning experience, via computers, 
beyond the classroom environment in order 
to— 

(1) enhance learning by providing students 
with the technological tools and guidance 
necessary to develop skills critical to edu- 
cational growth and success in the work- 
place, including— 

(A) mastery of fundamental computer 
technology and applications; 

(B) improved written and visual commu- 
nication skills; 

(C) improved critical thinking and problem 
solving abilities; and 

(D) improved ability to work in a collabo- 
rative, teamwork-driven environment; 

(2) encourage parental involvement in edu- 
cation and total family use and understand- 
ing of computers and telecommunications 
through at-home applications; and 

(3) established foundations for life-long 
learning through improvement in education 
skills and student motivation and attitudes. 
SEC. 3942. GRANT AUTHORIZATION. 

(a) GRANT PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall con- 
duct a program of awarding a grant to each 
of 3 States to enable such States to create a 
computer-based education project for chil- 
dren in grades 6 through 8 in accordance with 
the requirements of section 3943. 

(2) AWARD BASIS.—The Secretary shall 
award grants under this part on a competi- 
tive basis. 

(3) PREFERENCE.—In awarding grants under 
this part, the Secretary shall give preference 
to applications— 

(A) from States that have a demonstrated 
ability or commitment to computer-based 
technology education; and 

(B) describing projects that serve school 
districts which serve a large number or per- 
centage of economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

(b) SITE SELECTION AND PROJECT IMPLEMEN- 
TATION.—Site selection and implementation 
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of the computer-based education projects as- 
sisted under this part shall take place not 
later than 9 months after the date of the en- 
actment of this part. 

БЕС. 3943. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

Each State receiving a grant to conduct a 
computer-based education project under this 
part shall— 

(1) provide a continuous 3-year computer- 
based education project to 2 consecutive 
groups of 6th, 7th, and 8th grade school stu- 
dents during the period commencing with 
each such group’s entry into 6th grade and 
ending the summer following each such 
group's completion of 8th grade; 

(2) ensure that each student in each of the 
classes participating in the project shall par- 
ticipate in the project; 

(3) conduct such project in not more than 
7 public schools within the State; and 

(4) ensure that each student participating 
in the project shall have access to a com- 
puter— 

(A) at school during the school year; and 

(B) at home during the school year and 
summer. 

SEC. 3944. APPLICATIONS. 


(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—In order to re- 
ceive a grant under this part, the chief State 
school officer of a State shall submit an ap- 
plication to the Secretary in such form and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. Such applica- 
tion shall include an assurance from the 
State educational agency that the State edu- 
cational agency has made every effort to 
match on a dollar-for-dollar basis from pri- 
vate or public sources the funds received 
under this part, except that no such applica- 
tion shall be penalized or denied assistance 
under this part on the basis of the failure to 
provide such matching funds. 

(b) APPLICATION PERIOD.—States shall be 
eligible to submit applications for assistance 
under this part during a 3-month period de- 
termined by the Secretary. 

SEC. 3945. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

Grant funds under this part shall be used 
to provide hardware and software compo- 
nents to all sites, and training for classroom 
teachers as well as parents, administrators 
and technical personnel. 

SEC. 3946. EVALUATION. 


The Secretary shall evaluate the dem- 
onstration program assisted under this part 
and shall report to the Congress regarding 
the overall effectiveness of such program. 
SEC, 3947. DEFINITIONS. 


For the purpose of this part, the term 
"State" means each of the 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the United States Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, American Samoa, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, and the Re- 
public of Palau. 


SEC. 3948. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, $9,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1994, $7,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
and 84.000.000 for fiscal year 1996 to carry out 
this part. 

By Mr. MACHTLEY: 
—Page 695, line 6, insert "or employed on 
property under the jurisdiction of the uni- 
formed services“ after United States 
Code)". 

By Mr. MICHEL of Illinois: 
— Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 
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TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965 

SEC. 101. AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY 

AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965. 
The Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
"This Act may be cited as the Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965”. 
“TITLE I—HELPING CHILDREN IN NEED 

MEET HIGH STANDARDS 
“SEC. 1001. DECLARATION OF POLICY AND STATE- 
MENT OF PURPOSE. 


(a) STATEMENT OF PoLicy.—The Congress 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States that a high-quality education for all 
citizens and a fair and equal opportunity to 
obtain that education— 

“(1) are a societal good necessary for creat- 
ing a vibrant future for our complex and di- 
verse democracy and for meeting the chal- 
lenge of an internationally competitive 
economy; 

“(2) are a private good because individual 
opportunity is greatly enhanced by one’s 
being well educated; 

(3) are a moral imperative in our society; 
simple justice demands that the opportunity 
to acquire skills and knowledge deemed nec- 
essary for basic citizenship and economic op- 
portunity be equally available to all; and 

*(4) improve the life of every citizen, be- 
cause the quality of our individual lives ulti- 
mately depends on the quality of the lives of 
others. 

(b) RECOGNITION OF NEED,—The Congress 
recognizes that— 

“(1) although the achievement gap between 
disadvantaged children and other children 
has been reduced by half over the past two 
decades, a sizeable gap remains, and many 
segments of our society lack the opportunity 
to become well educated; 

“(2) the most urgent need for educational 
improvement is in schools with high con- 
centrations of children from low-income 
families. Achieving the National Education 
Goals will not be possible without substan- 
tial improvement in these schools; 

"(3) educational needs are particularly 
great for low-achieving children in our high- 
est-poverty schools, children with limited 
English proficiency, children with disabil- 
ities, children of migrant workers, Indian 
children, children who are neglected or de- 
linquent, and young children and their par- 
ents who are in need of family-literacy serv- 
ices; and 

*(4) while title I and other programs fund- 
ed under this Act have contributed to nar- 
rowing the achievement gap between chil- 
dren in  high-poverty апа  low-poverty 
Schools, they need to become even more ef- 
fective in improving high-poverty schools in 
order to help enable all children to achieve 
high standards. 

“(c) WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED.—To enable 
schools to provide all children a high-quality 
education, this title builds upon what has 
been learned: 

"(1) All children can master challenging 
content and complex problem-solving skills; 
research clearly shows that children, includ- 
ing low-achieving children, can succeed when 
expectations are high and they are given the 
opportunity to learn challenging material. 

“(2) Piecemeal reform, particularly when 
not tied to an overall vision of teaching to, 
and helping all children reach, high stand- 
ards, does not work. 

(3) Use of low-level tests that are not 
aligned with schools' curricula fails to рго- 
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vide adequate information about what chil- 
dren know and can do and encourages curric- 
ula and instruction that focus on low-level 
skills measured by those tests. 

*(4) Resources are less effective when they 
serve children through such practices as 
pull-out programs, instead of ensuring that 
children have full access to effective regular 
School programs and receive supplemental 
help through extended-time activities. 

*(5) The disproven theory that children 
must first learn basic skills before engaging 
in more complex tasks continues to domi- 
nate strategies for classroom instruction, re- 
sulting in emphasis on repetitive drill and 
practice at the expense of content-rich in- 
struction, accelerated curricula, and effec- 
tive teaching to high standards. 

“(6) Intensive and sustained professional 
development for teachers and other school 
staff—focused on teaching and learning and 
on helping children attain high standards—is 
too often not provided. 

"(7) Insufficient attention and resources 
are directed toward the effective use of tech- 
nology in schools and the role it can play in 
professional development and improved 
teaching and learning. 

“(8) All parents can contribute to their 
children's success by helping at home and be- 
coming partners with teachers so that chil- 
dren can achieve high standards. 

“(9) Decentralized decisionmaking is а key 
ingredient of systemic reform. Schools need 
the resources, flexibility, and responsibility 
to design and implement effective strategies 
for bringing their children to high levels of 
performance and should accept responsibil- 
ity to do so. 

*(10) Opportunities for students to achieve 
to high standards can be enhanced through a 
variety of approaches such as public school 
choice and charter schools. 

“(11) Attention to academics alone cannot 
ensure that all children will reach high 
Standards. The health and other needs of 
children that affect learning are frequently 
unmet, particularly in high-poverty schools, 
thereby necessitating coordination of serv- 
ices to better meet children's needs. 

“(4) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—The purpose 
of this title is to enable schools to provide 
opportunities for children served to acquire 
the knowledge and skills contained in the 
rigorous State content standards and to 
meet the challenging State performance 
standards developed for all children under 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act or, in 
their absence, under this title. This purpose 
shall be accomplished by— 

“(1) ensuring high standards for all chil- 
dren and aligning the efforts of States, local 
educational agencies, and schools to help 
children served under this title to reach 
them; 

(2) providing children an enriched and ac- 
celerated educational program through 
schoolwide programs or through additional 
services that increase the amount and qual- 
ity of instructional time so that children 
served under this title receive at least all the 
classroom instruction that other children re- 
ceive; 

(3) promoting schoolwide reform and en- 
suring access of children—from the earliest 
grades—to effective instructional strategies 
and challenging academic content that in- 
cludes intensive complex thinking and prob- 
lem-solving experiences; 

(4) significantly upgrading the quality of 
curricula and instruction by providing staff 
in participating schools with substantial op- 
portunities for intensive and sustained pro- 
fessional development; 
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“(5) coordinating services under all parts 
of this title with each other, with other edu- 
cational services, and, to the extent feasible, 
with health and social service programs 
funded from other sources; 

“(6) affording parents meaningful opportu- 
nities to participate in the education of their 
children at home and at school; 

“(Ту distributing resources, in amounts suf- 
ficient to make a difference, to areas where 
needs are greatest; 

“(8) improving accountability, as well as 
teaching and learning, by using State assess- 
ment systems designed to measure how well 
children are achieving high State standards 
of performance expected of all children; and 

"(9) providing greater decisionmaking au- 
thority and flexibility to schools in exchange 
for greater responsibility for student per- 
formance. 

“БЕС. 1002. AUTHORIZATION 
TIONS. 

“Appropriations are authorized for the fol- 
lowing programs and activities under this 
title: 

"(1) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY GRANTS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out part A of 
this title, other than section 1118(е), there 
are authorized to be appropriated 
$7,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1996 through 1999. 

“(2) EVEN START.—For the purpose of car- 
rying out part B of this title, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $118,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1995, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999. 

"(3) EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY CHILDREN.— 
For the purpose of carrying out part C of this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

"(4) EDUCATION FOR NEGLECTED OR DELIN- 
QUENT YOUTH.—For the purpose of carrying 
out part D of this title, there are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

“(5) CAPITAL EXPENSES.—For the purpose of 
carrying out section 1118(e) of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

“(6) SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out the activities authorized 
in sections 1119(b)(1), (b)(2), and (e) of this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

“(7) FEDERAL ACTIVITIES.—(A) For the pur- 
pose of carrying out section 1501 of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

B) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 1502 of this title, there are authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 


“PART A—MAKING HIGH-POVERTY 
SCHOOLS WORK 

“Subpart 1—Basic Program Requirements 
“БЕС. 1111. STATE PLANS. 

“(а) PLANS REQUIRED.—(1) Any State desir- 
ing to receive a grant under this part shall 
submit to the Secretary a plan, developed in 
consultation with local educational agen- 
cies, teachers, administrators, and parents, 
that— 

"(A)(i) is integrated with the State's plan, 
either approved or being developed, under 
title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
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Act, and satisfies the requirements of this 
section that are not already addressed by 
that State plan; and 

„(ii) is integrated with other State plans. 
if any, under the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1993 and the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act, to the extent that these plans have not 
already been incorporated in the State's plan 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; or 

(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan— 

"(i) is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and other plans, including 
those under the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1993 and the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act, where such plans exist; and 

(ii) satisfies the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

“(2) The plan may be submitted as part of 
a consolidated application under section 
9302. 

“(3) A State may satisfy all or part of the 
requirements of this section by referencing 
applicable sections of its approved State 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

(b) STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENT PROVI- 
SIONS.—(1)(A) Each State plan shall dem- 
onstrate that the State has developed or 
adopted high-quality standards for children 
served under this title that wil] be used by 
the State, its local educational agencies, and 
its schools to carry out this Act and that 
these standards be as challenging and of the 
same high-quality as they are for all chil- 
dren. These standards shall include— 

“(і) challenging content standards in the 
core academic subjects that— 

(J) specify what children served under this 
title are expected to know and be able to do; 

(I) contain coherent and rigorous con- 
tent; and 

“(IID emphasize the teaching of advanced 
skills; 

(i) challenging performance standards 
that— 

D are aligned with the State's content 
standards; 

"(II) describe two levels of high perform- 
ance, ‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’, that deter- 
mine how well children served under this 
title are mastering the material in the con- 
tent standards; and 

“(Ш) include a third benchmark below 
proficient, if necessary, to provide complete 
information about the progress of the lower- 
performing children toward achieving the 
high ‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’ performance 
standards. 

“(В) For those core academic subjects in 
which a State has not adopted challenging 
content and performance standards, the 
State plan shall include a schedule for their 
development that includes the completion of 
standards in mathematics and reading/lan- 
guage arts by the end of the interim period 
as described in paragraph (7). 

“(2ХА) Each State plan shall demonstrate, 
based on assessments described under para- 
graph (3), what constitutes adequate yearly 
progress of— 

"(i) any school served under this part to- 
ward enabling children to meet the State's 
‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’ performance 
standards; and 

*(ii) any local educational agency that re- 
ceived funds under this part toward enabling 
children in schools receiving assistance 


under this part to meet the State's 'pro- 
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ficient’ and ‘advanced’ performance stand- 
ards. 

“(В) Adequate yearly progress shall be de- 
fined in a manner— 

(i) that is consistent with criteria of gen- 
eral applicability established by the Sec- 
retary and results in continuous and sub- 
stantial yearly improvement for economi- 
cally disadvantaged, limited-English pro- 
ficient, and all students under this title in 
each school and local educational agency to- 
ward the goal of all children under this title 
meeting the State's challenging 'advanced' 
performance standards; and 

"(ii) links progress primarily to perform- 
ance on the assessments carried out under 
this section while permitting progress to be 
established in part through the use of other 
outcome-based measures such as reductions 
in drop-out rates. 

"(3) Each State plan shall demonstrate 
that the State has developed or adopted à set 
of high-quality, yearly student assessments 
that will be used аз the primary means of de- 
termining the yearly performance of each 
local educational agency and school receiv- 
ing assistance under this part in enabling 
children served under this title to meet the 
State's performance standards and that 
these assessments be challenging and of the 
same high-quality as they are for all chil- 
dren. These assessments shall— 

“(А) be aligned with the State's challeng- 
ing content and performance standards and 
provide coherent information about student 
attainment of such standards; 

"(B) be used for purposes for which they 
are valid and reliable, and be consistent with 
relevant nationally recognized professional 
and technical standards of assessments; 

“(С) measure the proficiency of students in 
the core academic subjects in which a State 
has adopted challenging content and per- 
formance standards and be administered at 
some time during— 

“(1) grades 3 through 5; 

(ii) grades 6 through 9; 

(ii) grades 10 through 12. 

„D) be comprised of multiple, up-to-date 
measures of student performance; 

(Ei) include limited-English proficient 
students who shall be assessed, to the extent 
practicable in the language and form most 
likely to yield accurate and reliable informa- 
tion on what these students know and can 
do, to determine their mastery of skills in 
subjects other than English; 

"(ii) include students who have been resi- 
dent in a local educational agency for a full 
academic year but have not attended a single 
School for a full year, provided that the per- 
formance of students who have attended 
more than one school in the local edu- 
cational agency in any academic year shall 
be used only in determining the progress of 
the local educational agency; and 

чан) include students with disabilities 
who shall be assessed, to the extent prac- 
ticable, in a manner and form most likely to 
yield accurate and reliable information on 
what these students know and can do, in- 
cluding assessment accommodations and 
modifications necessary to make such deter- 
minations, provided that those students who 
are determined, through valid evaluation 
conducted by qualified personnel, to be so se- 
verely cognitively impaired as to perma- 
nently lack the capacity to make any edu- 
cational progress, with the provision of spe- 
cial education and related services, in meet- 
ing the State content and performance 
standards may be exempted from the assess- 
ment process; 

"(F) provide individual student scores; and 
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"(G) provide for disaggregated results 
within each State, local educational agency, 
апа school by gender, by each major racial 
and ethnic group, by English proficiency sta- 
tus, and by economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents as compared to students who are not 
economically disadvantaged. 

"(4) If a State has developed or adopted 
challenging content and performance stand- 
ards and an aligned set of assessments for all 
students such as those developed under title 
III of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
or another process, the State shall use such 
Standards and assessments, modified, if nec- 
essary, to conform with the requirements of 
paragraphs (1)(A)(ii), (2), and (3). 

(5) If, after 2 years, a State does not have 
challenging content and performance stand- 
ards that meet the requirements of para- 
graph (1) or after 3 years, a State does not 
have assessments that meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (3), a State shall adopt а 
set of standards and aligned assessments 
such as the standards and assessments con- 
tained in other State plans that the Sec- 
retary has approved. 

"(6(A) If a State does not have assess- 
ments that meet the requirements of para- 
graph (3), the State may propose to use an 
interim set of yearly statewide assessments 
that will assess the performance of complex 
skills and challenging subject matter. 

“(В) For any year during which a State is 
using an interim assessment system, the 
State shall devise а means for identifying 
Schools and local educational agencies in 
need of improvement under section 1119. 

*(c) OTHER PROVISIONS ТО SUPPORT TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING.—Each State plan shall 
also describe— 

“(1ХА) the means by which the State edu- 
cational agency will work with other agen- 
cies, including educational service agencies 
or other local consortia, and institutions to 
provide technical assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies and schools to carry out 
the State educational agency's responsibil- 
ities under this part; and 

"(BXi) where educational service agencies 
exist, the State educational agency shall 
consider providing professional development 
and technical assistance through such agen- 
cies; and 

(ii) where educational service agencies do 
not exist, the State educational agency shall 
consider providing professional development 
and technical assistance through other coop- 
erative agreements such as a consortium of 
local educational agencies; 

“(2) the measure of poverty that local edu- 
cational agencies shall use which shall in- 
clude such measures as the number of chil- 
dren age 5 to 7 in poverty counted in the 
most recent census data approved by the 
Secretary, the number of children eligible to 
receive free and reduced price lunches under 
the National School Lunch Act, the number 
of children in families receiving assistance 
under Aid to Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren or the number of children eligible to re- 
ceive medical assistance under the Medicaid 
program; or a composite of such indicators; 

"(3) how the State educational agency will 
notify local educational agencies of the au- 
thority to operate schoolwide programs, and 
fulfill its local educational agency and 
school improvement responsibilities under 
section 1119, including the corrective actions 
it will take under section 1119(d)(6); 

“(4) how the State educational agency will 
encourage the use of funds from other Fed- 
eral, State, and local sources for schoolwide 
reform in schoolwide programs under section 
1114; 
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*(5) how the State educational agency will 
assess the needs of local educational agen- 
cies serving rural areas, and the plans the 
State educational agency has to meet those 
needs; and 

*(6) how the State educational agency will 
encourage the establishment and operation 
of cooperative education, mentoring, and ap- 
prenticeship programs, involving business 
and industry. 

“(4) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.—The Secretary— 

(I) shall establish a peer review process to 
assist in the review and revision of State 
plans; 

“(2) shall, following an initial peer review, 
approve a State plan the Secretary deter- 
mines meets the requirements of subsections 
(b) and (c); 

(NA) shall, if the Secretary determines 
that the State plan does not meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (b) or (c), imme- 
diately notify the State of such determina- 
tion and the reasons for it; 

(B) shall not decline to approve a State's 
plan before offering the State an opportunity 
to revise its plan or application, provide 
technical assistance in order to assist the 
State to meet the requirements under sub- 
sections (b) and (c) and а hearing; and 

(C) may withhold funds until determining 
that the plan meets the requirements of this 
section. 

“(е) DURATION OF THE PLAN.—(1) Each 
State plan shall— 

"(A) remain in effect for the duration of 
the State's participation under this part; and 

"(B) be periodically reviewed and revised 
by the State, as necessary, to reflect changes 
in the State's strategies and programs under 
this part. 

“(2) If the State makes significant changes 
in its plan, such as the adoption of new con- 
tent and performance standards, new assess- 
ments, or a new definition of adequate 
progress, the State shall submit this infor- 
mation to the Secretary for approval. 

*(f) Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize an officer or employee of the 
Federal Government to mandate, direct, or 
control a State, local educational agency, or 
School's specific instructional content or 
pupil performance standards and assess- 
ments, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion as à condition of eligibility to receive 
funds under this title. 

(g) If aggregate State expenditure by the 
State educational agency for operation of el- 
ementary and secondary education programs 
is less than the State educational agency's 
aggregate Federal allocation for State oper- 
ation of all Federal elementary and second- 
ary education programs, then the State plan 
for title I must include assurances and spe- 
cific provisions for State expenditures for 
operation of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs to equal or exceed the level 
of Federal expenditures for such operation 
by fiscal year 1999. 

*SEC. 1112. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PLANS. 

“(а) PLANS REQUIRED.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency may receive a subgrant 
under this part for any fiscal year only if it 
has on file with the State educational agen- 
cy a plan, approved by the State educational 
agency, that— 

(Aci) is integrated with the local edu- 
cational agency's plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, and satisfies the 
requirements of this section that are not al- 
ready addressed by that State plan; and 

(ii) is integrated with local plans, if any, 
under the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
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of 1993 and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act, to 
the extent that such plans have not already 
been incorporated into the local educational 
agency's plan under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act; or 

“(Ву if the local educational agency does 
not have an approved plan under title III of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is 
not developing such a plan— 

(J) is integrated with other local plans 
under this Act and other plans, including 
those under the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1993 and the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act, where such plans exist; and 

(ii) satisfies the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

“(2) The plan may be submitted as part of 
& consolidated application under section 


“(3) A local educational agency may sat- 
isfy all or part of the requirements of this 
section by referencing applicable sections of 
its approved plan under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. 

"(b) STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENT PROVI- 
SIONS.—Each local educational agency plan 
shall include— 

"(1) a description of its challenging con- 
tent and performance standards, if any, in 
the core subjects, in addition to the content 
and performance standards adopted by the 
State under section 1111, that the local edu- 
cational agency expects children served 
under this title to meet; 

(2) a description, based on the assess- 
ments described under paragraph (3), of what 
constitutes adequate yearly progress if a 
local educational agency elects to establish 
such measures that are more stringent than 
the measures described in the State plan 
under section 1111; and 

„() a description of additional high-qual- 
ity student assessments, if any, other than 
the assessments described in the State plan 
under section 1111, that the local educational 
agency and schools served under this part 
will use to— 

"(A) determine the success of children 
served under this title in meeting th State's 
performance standards; and 

„B) determine what revisions are needed 
to projects under this part so that such chil- 
dren will meet the State's performance 
standards. 

*(c) OTHER PROVISIONS TO SUPPORT TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING.—(1) To ensure high-qual- 
ity instruction to enable participating chil- 
dren to meet the State's challenging per- 
formance standards expected of all students, 
each local educational agency plan shall de- 
Scribe a coherent strategy for intensive and 
sustained professional development for 
teachers, administrators, and other staff, in- 
cluding staff of such agency. 

*(2) Each local educational agency plan 
shall describe how the local educational 
agency will— 

“(А) notify schools of the authority to op- 
erate schoolwide programs; 

"(B) work in consultation with schools as 
the schools develop their plans pursuant to 
section 1115 or 1117 and assist schools as they 
implement such plans so that each school 
can make adequate yearly progress toward 
meeting the State's standards; and 

„() fulfill its school improvement respon- 
sibilities under section 1119, including the 
corrective actions it will take under section 
1119(c)(4). 

(3) To address the comprehensive needs of 
children served under this title, each local 
educational agency plan shall describe how 
the local educational agency will— 
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"(A) coordinate and integrate services pro- 
vided under this part with other educational 
services at the local educational agency or 
individual school level, including— 

(i) Even Start, Head Start, and other pre- 
school programs, including plans for the 
transition of participants in such programs 
to local elementary school programs, voca- 
tional education programs, and school-to- 
work transition programs; and 

(i)) services for children with limited 
English proficiency or with disabilities, mi- 
gratory children served under part C of this 
title or who were formerly eligible for serv- 
ices under part C in the 2-year period preced- 
ing the date of the enactment of this title, 
delinquent youth and youth at risk of drop- 
ping out served under part D of this title, 
homeless children, and immigrant children 
in order to increase program effectiveness, 
eliminate duplication, and reduce frag- 
mentation of the children's instructional 
program; 

“(В) coordinate and collaborate with other 
agencies providing services to children, 
youth, and families, including health and so- 
cial services. 

(4) The local educational agency plan also 
shall include a description of— 

“(А) the poverty criteria that will be used 
to select school attendance areas under sec- 
tion 1113; 

(B) the multiple criteria that will be used 
by targeted assistance schools under section 
1115 to identify children eligible for services 
under this part; 

“(С) the nature of the programs to be соп- 
ducted by its schools under sections 1114 and 
1115 and services outside such schools for 
children in local institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children and eligible homeless 
children, іп accordance іп section 
1115(b)(2)(D); 

(D) how the local educational agency will 
ensure that migratory children and formerly 
migratory children who are eligible to re- 
ceive services under this part are selected to 
receive such services on the same basis as 
other children who are selected to receive 
services under this part; 

“(Е) how a school that plans to serve pre- 
school children through the Head Start or 
Even Start programs will use its funds to ex- 
pand such programs to serve preschool chil- 
dren from its attendance area that otherwise 
would not have been served or increase the 
level of service to children presently being 
served; and 

“(Е) how the local educational agency will 
provide services to eligible children attend- 
ing private elementary and secondary 
schools in accordance with section 1120, and 
how timely and meaningful consultation 
with private school officials regarding such 
services will occur. 

“(4) PLAN DEVELOPMENT AND DURATION.— 
Each local educational agency plan shall— 

“(1) be developed in consultation with 
teachers, including vocational teachers, 
where appropriate, and parents of children in 
schools served under this part; and 

“(2ХА) remain in effect for the duration of 
the local educational agency's participation 
under this part; and 

“(В) periodically be reviewed and revised, 
as necessary, to reflect changes in the local 
educational agency's strategies and рго- 
grams. 

"(e) STATE APPROVAL.—The State edu- 
cational agency shall approve a local edu- 
cational agency's plan only if the State edu- 
cational agency determines that the plan 
will enable schools served under this part to 
substantially help children served under this 
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title to meet the State's challenging per- 
formance standards expected of all children. 

"(f PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY.—The local 
educational agency plan shall reflect the 
shared responsibility of schools, teachers, 
and the local educational agency in making 
decisions required under sections 1114 and 
1115. 
“SEC. 1113. ELIGIBLE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

AREAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1)(A)(i) A local edu- 
cational agency shall use funds received 
under this part only in school attendance 
areas with high concentrations of children 
from low-income families, hereafter in this 
section referred to as ‘eligible school attend- 
ance areas’. 

(ii) For the purposes of this part 

“(I) ‘school attendance area’ means, іп re- 
lation to a particular school, the geographi- 
cal area in which the children who are nor- 
mally served by such school reside; and 

"(ID ‘eligible school attendance area’ 
means a school attendance area in which the 
percentage of children from low-income fam- 
ilies is at least as high as the percentage of 
children from low-income families in the 
local educational agency as a whole. 

„B) If funds allocated in accordance with 
subsection (c) are insufficient to serve all el- 
igible school attendance areas, a local edu- 
cational agency shall— 

(i) annually rank, without regard to grade 
spans, its eligible school attendance areas in 
which the concentration of children from 
low-income families exceeds 75 percent from 
highest to lowest according to the percent- 
age of children from low-income families; 
and 

*(ii) serve such eligible school attendance 
areas in rank order. 

“(С) If funds remain after serving all eligi- 
ble school attendance areas under subpara- 
graph (B), à local educational agency shall— 

“(і) annually rank its remaining eligible 
school attendance areas from highest to low- 
est either by grade span or for the entire 
local educational agency according to the 
percentage of children from low-income fam- 
ilies; and 

"(ii) serve such eligible school attendance 
areas in rank order either within each grade- 
span grouping or within the local edu- 
cational agency as a whole. 

“(2) The local educational agency shall use 
as the measure of poverty, the number of 
children ages 5-17 in poverty counted in the 
most recent census data approved by the 
Secretary, the number of children eligible 
for free and reduced priced lunches under the 
National School Lunch Act, the number of 
children in families receiving assistance 
under Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren or the number of children eligible to re- 
ceive medical assistance under the Medicaid 
program, or a composite of such indicators, 
with respect to all school attendance areas 
in the local educational agency— 

“(А) to identify eligible school attendance 
areas; 

B) to determine the ranking of each area; 
and 

"(C) to determine allocations under sub- 
section (c). 

(3) This subsection shall not apply to а 
local educational agency with a total enroll- 
ment of less than 1,000 children. 

“(b) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—Notwithstanding subsection (аХ1), a 
local educational agency may— 

(J) designate as eligible any school at- 
tendance area or school in which at least 50 
percent of the children are from low-income 
families; 
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“(2) use funds received under this part ina 
school that is not in an eligible school at- 
tendance area, if the percentage of children 
from low-income families enrolled in the 
school is equal to or greater than the per- 
centage of such children in a participating 
school attendance area of such agency; and 

*(3)(A) elect поб to serve an eligible school 
attendance area or eligible school that has a 
higher percentage of children from low-in- 
come families if— 

“(1) the school meets the comparability re- 
quirements of section 1120(c); 

"(ii) the school is receiving supplemental 
funds from other State or local sources that 
are spent according to the requirements of 
section 1114 or 1115; and 

„(iii) the funds expended from such other 
sources equal or exceed the amount that 
would be provided under this part. 

(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (А), 
the number of children attending private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools who are to 
receive services, and the assistance they are 
to receive under this part, shall be deter- 
mined without regard to whether the public 
school attendance area in which such chil- 
dren reside is passed over under this para- 
graph. 

“(с) ALLOCATIONS.—(1) A local educational 
agency shall allocate funds received under 
this part to eligible school attendance areas 
or eligible schools, identified under sub- 
section (a) or (b), in rank order, on the basis 
of the total number of children from low-in- 
come families in each area or school. 

“(2ХА) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), the per-pupil amount of funds allocated 
to each school attendance area or school 
under paragraph (1) shall be not less than 80 
percent of the per-pupil amount of funds the 
local educational agency received for such 
year under sections 1124, 1124A, and 1125. 

“(В) A local educational agency may ге- 
duce the amount of funds allocated under 
subparagraph (A) for a school attendance 
area or school by the amount of any supple- 
mental State and local funds expended in 
such school attendance area or school for 
programs that meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 1114 or 1115. 

"(3) A local educational agency shall re- 
serve such funds as are necessary under this 
part to provide services comparable to the 
services provided to children in schools fund- 
ed under this part to serve— 

“(А) homeless children in accordance with 
section 1115(b)(2)(D); and 

(B) children in local institutions for de- 
linquent children. 

“SEC, 1114. SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS. 

"(a) USE ОЕ FUNDS КОН SCHOOLWIDE PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) A local educational agency may 
use funds under this part, in combination 
with other Federal, State, and local funds, to 
upgrade the entire educational program in 
an eligible school if, for the initial year of 
the schoolwide program, the school meets 
the following criteria: 

“(А) For school year 1995-96— 

"(1) the school serves an eligible school at- 
tendance area in which at least 65 percent of 
the children are from low-income families; 
or 

"(ii) at least 65 percent of the children en- 
rolled in the school are from such families. 

“(В) For school year 1996-97 and thereafter, 
the percentage requirement іп subpara- 
graphs (A) (i) and (ii) shall be 50 percent. 

“(2ХА) No schoolwide program school shall 
be required to identify particular children as 
eligible to participate or to provide supple- 
mental services to them. 

“(В) A schoolwide program school shall use 
such funds only to supplement the amount of 
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funds that would, in the absence of funds 
under this part, be made available from non- 
Federal sources for the school, including 
funds needed to provide services that are re- 
quired by law for children with disabilities 
and children with limited English рго- 
ficiency. 

(3) A school may use funds received under 
any noncompetitive, formula-grant program 
administered by the Secretary, except such a 
program under the Individuals With Disabil- 
ities Education Act, and any discretionary 
program contained on a list (updated as nec- 
essary) issued by the Secretary to support a 
schoolwide program, notwithstanding any 
provision of the statute or regulations gov- 
erning any such program. 

"(b) COMPONENTS OF A SCHOOLWIDE PRO- 
GRAM.—(1) A schoolwide program shall in- 
clude the following components: 

“(А) A comprehensive needs assessment of 
the entire school that is based on informa- 
tion on the performance of children in rela- 
tion to the State’s standards. 

(B) Schoolwide reform strategies that 

"(i) provide opportunities for all children 
to meet the State's ‘proficient’ and “ай- 
vanced' performance standards expected of 
all children; 

(ii) are based on research on effective 
means of improving the achievement of chil- 
dren; 

*(iii) use effective instructional strategies 
that increase the amount and quality of 
learning time and help provide an enriched 
and accelerated curriculum rather than re- 
medial drill and practice; 

“(іу) address the needs of all children іп 
the school, but particularly the needs of low- 
achieving children, children with limited 
English proficiency, children from migratory 
families, and children who are members of 
the target population of any program that is 
included in the schoolwide program, and how 
the school will determine if those needs have 
been met; and 

“(у) are consistent with, and are designed 
to implement, the State and local reform 
plans, if any, approved under title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 

(O) Instruction by highly qualified profes- 
sional staff. 

"(D) Intensive and sustained professional 
development for teachers, principals, and 
other staff to enable all children in the 
school to meet the State's performance 
standards. 

"(E) Parental involvement in accordance 
with section 1117. 

(F) Additionally, in schools serving chil- 
dren beyond grade six, in coordination with 
funds available from other programs and, as 
appropriate, drawing on private and public 
organizations— 

“(i) counseling and mentoring services; 

(ii) college and career awareness and 
preparation, such as college and career guid- 
ance, enhancement of employability skills, 
and job placement services; and 

(iii) services to prepare students for the 
transition from school to work. 

"(2(A) Any eligible school that desires to 
operate a schoolwide program shall first de- 
velop, in consultation with the local edu- 
cational agency, a comprehensive plan for 
reforming the total instructional program in 
the school that— 

(i) incorporates the components described 
in paragraph (1); 

"(ii) describes how the school will use re- 
sources under this part and from other 
Sources to implement those components; 

*(iii) includes a list of State and local edu- 
cational agency programs and other Federal 
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programs under paragraph (a)(3) that will be 
included in the schoolwide program; and 

(iv) describes how the school will provide 
individual student assessment results, in- 
cluding an interpretation of those results, to 
the parents of any child who participates in 
the assessment required by section 1111(b)(3). 

"(B) Plans developed before а State has 
adopted standards and a set of assessments 
that meet the criteria in section 1111(5) (1) 
and (3) shall be based on an analysis of avail- 
able data on the achievement of students in 
the school and a review of the school's in- 
structional practices in the context of avail- 
able research on effective instructional and 
school improvement practices. 

“(С) The comprehensive plan shall be 

(i) developed over a one-year period, un- 
less— 

(J) the local educational agency, based оп 
the recommendation of the school support 
team under subsection (c), determines that 
less time is needed to develop and implement 
the schoolwide program; or 

"(ID the school is operating a schoolwide 
program at the time this section takes ef- 
fect, in which case it may continue to oper- 
ate that program, but shall develop a new 
plan during the first year to reflect the pro- 
visions of this section; 

(ii) developed with the involvement of the 
community to be served and those individ- 
uals who will carry it out, including teach- 
ers, principals, other staff, parents, and, if 
the plan relates to a secondary school, stu- 
dents from the school; 

„(iii) reviewed and revised, as necessary, 
by the school; and 

"(iv) available to the local educational 
agency, parents, and the public. The infor- 
mation contained therein shall be trans- 
lated, to the extent feasible, into any lan- 
guage that a significant percentage of the 
parents of participating children in the 
School speak as their primary language. 

(c) SCHOOL SUPPORT TEAMS.—(1) Each 
State educational agency shall establish а 
system of school support teams to provide 
information and assistance to each 
schoolwide program to ensure that 
schoolwide programs provide the oppor- 
tunity for all children to meet the State’s 
challenging performance standards. 

*(2) Each such team shall be composed of 
persons, including teachers, knowledgeable 
about research and practice on teaching and 
learning, particularly about strategies for 
improving the educational opportunities for 
low-achieving children. 

3) A school support team shall work with 
each school as it develops its schoolwide pro- 
gram plan, review the merits of each plan, 
and make recommendations to the school 
and the local educational agency. 

*(4) During the operation of the schoolwide 
program, а school support team shall— 

“(А) periodically review the progress of the 
school in enabling children in the school to 
meet the State's performance standards; 

B) identify problems in the design and 
operation of the instructional program; and 

“(С) make suggestions for improvement to 
the school and the local educational agency. 

*(5) Funds available for State administra- 
tion and for local educational agencies under 
this part may be used to pay the costs of the 
School support teams. 

“SEC. 1115. TARGETED ASSISTANCE SCHOOLS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—In all schools selected to 
participate under section 1113 that are ineli- 
gible for a schoolwide program, or that 
choose not to operate a schoolwide program, 
а local educational agency may use funds re- 
ceived under this part only for programs 
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that provide services to eligible children 
identified as having the greatest need for 
special assistance. 

(b) ELIGIBLE CHILDREN—(1)(A) The eligible 
population for services under this part is— 

(i) children up to age 21 who are entitled 
to а free public education through grade 12; 
and 

„(ii) children who are not yet at a grade 
level where the local educational agency pro- 
vides a free public education, yet are of an 
age at which they can benefit from an orga- 
nized instructional program provided in a 
School or other educational setting. 

(B) From the population described in sub- 
paragraph (A), eligible children are children 
identified by the school as failing, or most at 
risk of failing, to meet the State's challeng- 
ing performance standards on the basis of 
multiple, educationally related, objective 
criteria established by the local educational 
agency and supplemented by the school, ex- 
cept that children from preschool through 
grade two shall be selected solely on the 
basis of such criteria as teacher judgment, 
interviews with parents, and developmen- 
tally appropriate measures. 

"(2(A)X1) Children receiving services to 
overcome a disability or limited English pro- 
ficiency are eligible for services under this 
part on the same basis as other children se- 
lected to receive services under this part. 

"(ii) Funds received under this part may 
not be used to provide services that are oth- 
erwise required by law to be made available 
to such children. 

(B) A child who, at any time in the pre- 
vious two years, participated in a Head 
Start, Even Start, or State-run preschool 
program shall be automatically eligible for 
services under this part; 

(O) A child who, at any time in the pre- 
vious two years received services under the 
program for delinquent youth and youth at 
risk of dropping out under part D of this 
title (or its predecessor authority) may be el- 
igible for services under this part. 

(1) Any child in a local institution for ne- 
glected or delinquent children or attending а 
community day program for such children is 
eligible for services under this part. 

D) A local educational agency shall use 
funds received under this part to serve eligi- 
ble homeless children who attend a school in 
the local educational agency that receives 
funds under this title. To the extent feasible, 
а local educational agency shall use funds re- 
ceived under this part to serve eligible home- 
less children who attend schools in non- 
eligible attendance areas, including provid- 
ing educationally related support services to 
children їп shelters, where appropriate. 

"(c) COMPONENTS OF A TARGETED ASSIST- 
ANCE SCHOOL PROGRAM.—(1) To assist tar- 
geted assistance schools and local edu- 
cational agencies to meet their responsibil- 
ity to provide all students with the oppor- 
tunity to meet the State's challenging per- 
formance standards, each targeted assistance 
program under this section shall— 

"(A) use its resources under this part to 
help participating children meet the chal- 
lenging performance standards expected for 
all children; 

"(B) be based on research on effective 
means for improving achievement of chil- 
dren; 

() use effective instructional strategies 
that— 

"(i) give primary consideration to provid- 
ing extended learning time such as an ex- 
tended school year and before- and after- 
School programs and opportunities; 

"(ii) involve an accelerated, high-quality 
curriculum, including applied learning, rath- 
er than remedial drill and practice; and 
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(iii) minimize removing children from the 
regular classroom for instruction provided 
under this part; 

"(D) be coordinated with and support the 
regular program in providing an enriched 
and accelerated curriculum for eligible chil- 
dren; 

"(E) provide instruction by highly quali- 
fied professional staff; 

"(F) provide opportunities for intensive 
and sustained professional development with 
resources under this part and from other 
sources for administrators and for teachers 
and other school staff who work with partici- 
pating children in programs under this sec- 
tion or in the regular education program; 

"(G) provide strategies to increase paren- 
tal involvement, including family literary 
services; 

"(H) provide plans for assisting preschool 
children in the transition from early child- 
hood programs, such as Head Start, Even 
Start, or a State-run preschool program, to 
local elementary school programs; and 

“(1) include, additionally, in schools serv- 
ing children beyond grade six, in coordina- 
tion with funds available from other pro- 
grams and, as appropriate, drawing on pri- 
vate and public organizations— 

“(i) counseling and mentoring; 

"(ii) college and career awareness and 
preparation, such as college and career guid- 
ance, comprehensive career development, en- 
hancement of employability skills, personal 
finance education, and job placement serv- 
ices; and 

(iii) services to prepare students for the 
transition from school to work, including 
the formation of partnerships between ele- 
mentary, middle, and secondary schools and 
local businesses. 

“(2ХА) Each school conducting a program 
under this section shall develop, in consulta- 
tion with the local educational agency, à 
plan to assist participating children to meet 
the State's ‘proficient’ and 'advanced' per- 
formance standards that describes— 

(i) the selection of children to participate 
in accordance with subsection (b); 

(ii) the program to be conducted that in- 
corporates the components described in para- 
graph (1) and how the resources provided 
under this part will be coordinated with 
other resources to enable the children served 
to meet the State's standards; 

(ii) how the school will review, on an on- 
going basis, the progress of participating 
children and revise the program, if nec- 
essary, to provide additional assistance to 
enable such children to meet the State's 
challenging performance standards such as 
an extended school year and before- and 
after-school programs апа opportunities, 
training for teachers regarding how to iden- 
tify students that require additional assist- 
ance, and training for teachers regarding 
how to implement performance standards in 
the classroom; and 

(iv) if the school is eligible to operate а 
schoolwide program under section 1114, why 
it chose not to do so. 

"(B) Plans developed before a State has 
adopted standards and a set of assessments 
that meet the criteria of section 1111(b) (1) 
and (3) shall be based on an analysis of avail- 
able data on the achievement of participat- 
ing children and a review of the school's in- 
structional practices in the context of avail- 
able research on effective instructional prac- 
tices. 

“(C) Each plan shall be 

(i) developed with the involvement of the 
community to be served and the individuals 
who will carry it out, including teachers, ad- 
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ministrators, other staff, parents, represent- 
atives from business and industry, and, if the 
plan relates to a secondary school, students 
from the school; 

"(ii approved by the local educational 
agency and made available to parents and 
the information contained therein trans- 
lated, to the extent feasible, into any lan- 
guage that a significant percentage of the 
parents of participating children in the 
School speak as their primary language; and 

(ili) reviewed and revised, as necessary, 
by the school. 

"(d) ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL.—To pro- 
mote the integration of staff paid with funds 
under this part and children served under 
this part into the regular school program 
and overall school planning and improve- 
ment efforts, public school personnel who are 
paid with funds received under this part 
may— 

"(1) assume limited duties that are as- 
signed to similar personnel who are not so 
paid, including duties beyond classroom in- 
struction or that do not benefit participating 
children so long as the amount of time spent 
on such duties is the same proportion of 
total work time as prevails with respect to 
similar personnel at the same school; 

*(2) participate in general professional de- 
velopment and school planning activities; 
and 

"(3) collaboratively teach with regular 
classroom teachers, so long as their efforts 
directly benefit participating children. 

“БЕС. 1116, PUBLIC SCHOOL CHOICE. 

"(a) CHOICE PROGRAMS.—A local edu- 
cational agency may use funds under this 
part, in combination with other Federal, 
State, local, and private funds to develop and 
implement choice programs, for children eli- 
gible for assistance under this title, which 
permit parents to select the public school 
that their children will attend. 

"(b) CHOICE PLAN.—A local educational 
agency that chooses to implement a school 
choice plan shall first develop a comprehen- 
sive plan that includes assurances that— 

“(1) all eligible students across grade lev- 
els shall have equal access to the program; 

“(2) the program shall not include schools 
which follow a racially discriminatory pol- 
icy; 

(3) describe how the school will use re- 
sources under this part and from other 
sources to implement such components; 

*(4) describe how the school will provide 
individual student assessment results, in- 
cluding an interpretation of those results, to 
the parents of a child who participates in the 
assessment required by section 1111(b)(3); 

“(5) the plan will be developed with the in- 
volvement of the community to be served 
and individuals who will carry it out, includ- 
ing teachers, principals, other staff, parents, 
and, if the plan relates to а secondary 
School, students from the school; 

“(6) the plan will be made available to par- 
ents and the public; and 

“(7) the program shall not include schools 
not receiving funds under this title.“ 

*SEC. 1117. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. 

"(a) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY POLICY.— 
(1) Each local educational agency that re- 
ceives funds under this part shall develop 
jointly with, and make available to, parents 
of participating children a written parent in- 
volvement policy that is incorporated into 
the local educational agency's plan devel- 
oped under section 1112, establishes the ex- 
pectations for parent involvement, and de- 
scribes how the local educational agency 
will— 

“(А) involve parents in the development of 
the plan described under section 1112, and 
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the process of school review and improve- 
ment described under section 1119; 

"(B) provide the coordination, technical 
assistance, and other support necessary to 
assist participating schools in planning and 
implementing effective parent involvement; 

(С) build the schools’ and parents’ capac- 
ity for strong parent involvement as de- 
scribed in subsection (e); 

„D) coordinate and integrate parental in- 
volvement strategies with other programs, 
including Head Start, Even Start, and State- 
run preschool programs; and 

“(Е) ensure that participating schools re- 
view their parent involvement activities on 
an ongoing basis and use the findings of the 
reviews in designing strategies for school im- 
provement. 

*(2) If the local educational agency has à 
district-level parental involvement policy 
that applies to all parents, it may amend 
that policy, if necessary, to meet the re- 
quirements of this subsection. 

"(b ) SCHOOL PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
PLAN.—(1) Each school served under this part 
shall jointly develop with, and make avail- 
able to, parents of participating children a 
written parent involvement plan that shall 
be incorporated into the school plan devel- 
oped under section 1114 or 1115 and shall de- 
scribe the means for carrying out the re- 
quirements of subsections (c) through (f). 

“(2) If the school has a parental involve- 
ment policy that applies to all parents, it 
may amend that policy, if necessary, to meet 
the requirements of this subsection. 

“(с) POLICY INVOLVEMENT.—Each school 
served under this part shall— 

“(1) convene an annual meeting, at а con- 
venient time, to which all parents of partici- 
pating children shall be invited and encour- 
aged to attend, to inform parents of their 
school’s participation under this part and to 
explain this part, its requirements, and their 
right to be involved; 

(2) involve parents, іп an organized, ongo- 
ing, and timely way, in the planning, review, 
and improvement of programs under this 
part, including the development of the 
school plan under section 1114 or 1115. If a 
school has in place a process for involving 
parents in the planning and design of its pro- 
grams, the school may use that process, pro- 
vided that it includes an adequate represen- 
tation of parents of participating children; 
and 

*(3) provide parents of participating chil- 
dren— 

"(A) timely information about programs 
under this part; 

(B) school performance profiles required 
under section 1119(a)(2); 

“(С) opportunities for regular meetings to 
formulate suggestions, if such parents so de- 
sire; and 

"(D) timely responses to their rec- 
ommendations. 

“(d) SHARED RESPONSIBILITIES FOR HIGH 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE.—As à component of 
the school-level parental involvement plan 
developed under subsection (b), each school 
served under this part shall jointly develop 
with parents for all children a school-parent 
compact that outlines how parents, the en- 
tire school staff, and students will share the 
responsibility for improved student achieve- 
ment and the means by which the school and 
parents will build and develop a partnership 
to help children achieve the State's high 
standards. Such compact shall— 

(1) describe the school's responsibility to 
provide high-quality curriculum and instruc- 
tion in a supportive and effective learning 
environment that enable the children to 
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meet the State's challenging performance 
Standards, and the ways in which each par- 
ent will be responsible for supporting his or 
her children's learning, including monitoring 
attendance, homework completion, tele- 
vision watching, and positive use of extra- 
curricular time; and 

“(2) address the importance of communica- 
tion between teachers and parents on an on- 
going basis through at least— 

“(А) parent-teacher conferences in elemen- 
tary schools, at least annually, during which 
the compact shall be discussed as it relates 
to the individual child's achievement; 

“(В) frequent reports to parents on their 
children's progress; and 

(O) reasonable access to staff and observa- 
tion of classroom activities. 

“(е) BUILDING CAPACITY FOR INVOLVE- 
MENT.—To ensure effective involvement of 
parents and to support a partnership among 
the school, parents, and the community to 
improve student achievement, each school 
and local educational agency shall— 

“(1) provide assistance to participating 
parents in such areas as understanding the 
National Education Goals, the State’s con- 
tent and performance standards, State and 
local assessments, the requirements of this 
part, and how to monitor their children's 
progress and work with educators to improve 
the performance of their children; 

*(2) provide materials and training, includ- 
ing necessary literacy training that is not 
otherwise available from other sources to 
help parents work with their children to im- 
prove their children’s achievement; 

(3) educate teachers, principals and other 
staff in the value and utility of contributions 
of parents, and in how to reach out to, com- 
municate with, and work with parents as 
equal partners, implement and coordinate 
parent programs, and build ties between 
home and school; and 

`4) develop appropriate roles for commu- 
nity-based organizations and businesses in 
parent involvement activities, including pro- 
viding information about opportunities for 
them to work with parents and schools. 

„D ACCESSIBILITY.—In carrying out the pa- 
rental involvement requirements of this 
part, local educational agencies and schools 
shall, to the extent practicable, provide full 
opportunities for participation to parents 
with limited English proficiency or with dis- 
abilities, including providing information in 
a language and form they understand. 

“SEC. 1118. PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN EN- 
ROLLED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—(1) To the ex- 
tent consistent with the number of eligible 
children identified according to section 
1115(b) in a local educational agency who are 
enrolled in private elementary and second- 
ary Schools, a local educational agency shall, 
after timely and meaningful consultation 
with appropriate private school officials, 
provide such children, on an equitable basis, 
special educational services or other benefits 
under this part. 

“(2) The educational services or other ben- 
efits, including materials and equipment, 
must be secular, neutral, and nonideological. 

“(3) Educational services and other bene- 
fits for such private school children shall be 
equitable in comparison to services and 
other benefits for public school children par- 
ticipating under this part. 

“(4) Expenditures for educational services 
and other benefits to eligible private school 
children shall be equal to the proportion of 
funds allocated to participating school at- 
tendance areas based on the number of chil- 
dren from low-income families who attend 
private schools. 
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“(5) The local educational agency may рго- 
vide such services directly or through con- 
tracts with public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions. 

*"(b) CONSULTATION.—(1) To ensure timely 
and meaningful consultation, a local edu- 
cational agency shall consult with appro- 
priate private school officials during the de- 
sign and development of the agency's pro- 
grams under this part, on issues such as— 

“(А) how the children’s needs will be iden- 
tified; 

"(B) what services will be offered; 

"(C) how and where the services will be 
provided; and 

„D) how the services will be assessed. 

"(2) Consultation shall occur before the 
local educational agency makes any decision 
that affects the opportunities of eligible pri- 
vate school children to participate in pro- 
grams under this part. 

(3) Consultation shall include a discussion 
of the full range of service delivery mecha- 
nisms a local educational agency could use 
to provide equitable services to eligible pri- 
vate school children including, but not lim- 
ited to, instruction provided at public school 
sites, at neutral sites, and in mobile vans, 
computer-assisted instruction, extended-day 
services, home tutoring, and instruction pro- 
vided with take-home computers. 

"(c) PUBLIC CONTROL OF FUNDS.—(1) The 
control of funds provided under this part. 
and title to materials, equipment, and prop- 
erty purchased with those funds, shall be in 
а public agency, and a public agency shall 
administer such funds and property. 

*(2)(A) The provision of services under this 
section shall be provided— 

(i) by employees of a public agency; or 

(ii) through contract by such public agen- 
cy with an individual, association, agency, 
or organization. 

(B) In the provision of such services, such 
employee, person, association, agency, or or- 
ganization shall be independent of such pri- 
vate school and of any religious organiza- 
tion, and such employment or contract shall 
be under the control and supervision of such 
public agency. 

"(d) STANDARDS FOR A BYPASS.—If a local 
educational agency is prohibited by law from 
providing for the participation on an equi- 
table basis of eligible children enrolled in 
private elementary and secondary schools or 
if the Secretary determines that a local edu- 
cational agency has substantially failed or is 
unwilling to provide for such participation, 
as required by this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

*(1) waive the requirements of this section 
for such local educational agency; and 

*(2) arrange for the provision of services to 
such children through arrangements that 
Shall be subject to the requirements of this 
section and sections 9505 and 9506 of this Act. 

"(e) CAPITAL EXPENSES.—(1)(A) From the 
amount appropriated for this subsection 
under section 1002(e) for any fiscal year, each 
State is eligible to receive an amount that 
bears the same ratio to the amount so appro- 
priated as the number of private school chil- 
dren who received services under this part in 
the State in the most recent year for which 
data satisfactory to the Secretary are avail- 
able bears to the number of such children in 
all States in that same year. 

"(B) The Secretary shall reallocate any 
amounts allocated under subparagraph (A) 
that are not used by a State for the purpose 
of this subsection to other States on the 
basis of their respective needs, as determined 
by the Secretary. 

“(2ХА) A local educational agency may 
apply to the State educational agency for 
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payments for capital expenses consistent 
with this subsection. 

"(B) State educational agencies shall dis- 
tribute such funds to local educational agen- 
cies based on the degree of need set forth in 
their respective applications. 

“(3) Any funds appropriated to carry out 
this subsection shall be used only for capital 
expenses incurred to provide equitable serv- 
ices for private school children under this 
section. 

“(4) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term ‘capital expenses’ is limited to— 

"(A) expenditures for noninstructional 
goods and services, such as the purchase, 
lease, or renovation of real and personal 
property, including, but not limited to, mo- 
bile educational units and leasing of neutral 
sites or spaces; 

(B) insurance and maintenance costs; 

“(С) transportation; and 

D) other comparable goods and services. 
*SEC. 1119. ASSESSMENT AND SCHOOL AND DIS- 

TRICT IMPROVEMENT. 

"(a) LOCAL REVIEW.—Each local edu- 
cational agency receiving funds under this 
part shall— 

(J) use the State assessments described in 
the State plan and any additional measures 
described in the local educational agency's 
plan to review annually the progress of each 
School served under this part to determine 
whether the school is meeting, or making 
adequate progress as defined in section 
1111(bX2XA)İ) toward enabling its students 
to meet, the State's performance standards; 

*(2) publicize and disseminate to teachers, 
parents, students, and the community the 
results of the annual review under paragraph 
(1) of all schools served under this part in in- 
dividual school performance profiles that in- 
clude disaggregated results as required by 
section 1111(b)(3)(G); and 

(3) provide the results of the local annual 
review to schools so that they can contin- 
ually refine the program of instruction to 
help all children in those schools meet the 
State's high performance standards. 

“(b) DISTINGUISHED | SCHOOLS.—(1) Each 
State shall designate as a Distinguished 
School— 

“(А) any school served under this part 
that, for three consecutive years, has ex- 
ceeded the State's definition of adequate 
progress as defined in section 1111(bX2XA)(i); 
and 

(B) any school in which virtually all stu- 
dents have met the State's 'advanced' per- 
formance standards. 

“(2ХА) A State shall use funds available 
under section 1002(f) to recognize Distin- 
guished Schools, including making monetary 
awards. 

B) Funds awarded to a Distinguished 
School may be used by the school to further 
its educational program under this part, pro- 
vide additional incentives for continued suc- 
cess, and reward individuals or groups in the 
School for past performance. 

"(3) A local educational agency may also 
recognize the success of a Distinguished 
School by providing additional institutional 
and individual rewards, such as greater deci- 
sionmaking authority at the school building 
level, increased access to resources or sup- 
plemental services such as summer programs 
that may be used to sustain or increase suc- 
cess, additional professional development op- 
portunities, opportunities to participate in 
special projects, and individual financial bo- 
nuses. 

(4) Schools designated as Distinguished 
Schools under paragraph (1) may serve as 
models and provide additional assistance to 
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other schools served under this part that are 
not making adequate progress 

"(c) SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency shall identify for school im- 
provement any school served under this part 
that— 

"(A) has been in program improvement 
under section 1020 of chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as in effect before the effective 
date of the Improving America's Schools Act 
of 1993, for at least two consecutive school 
years prior to that date; 

(B) has not made adequate progress as de- 
fined in the State's plan under section 
1111(bX2XA)Xi) for two consecutive school 
years and if it does not have virtually all 
Students meeting the State's 'advanced' per- 
formance standards; or 

"(C) has failed to meet the criteria estab- 
lished by the State through its interim pro- 
cedure under section 1111(bX5XC) for two 
consecutive years. 

“(2ХА) Each school identified under para- 
graph (1) shall— 

“(і) in consultation with parents, the local 
educational agency, and, for schoolwide pro- 
grams, the school support team, revise its 
school plan under section 1114 or 1115 in ways 
that have the greatest likelihood of improv- 
ing the performance of participating chil- 
dren in meeting the State's performance 
standards; and 

(ii) submit the revised plan to the local 
educational agency for approval. 

(B) During the first year immediately fol- 
lowing identification under paragraph (1), 
the school shall implement its revised plan. 

(3) For each school identified under para- 
graph (1), the local educational agency shall 
provide technical assistance аз the school 
develops and implements its revised plan. 

“(4ХА) The local educational agency may 
take corrective action at any time against a 
school that has been identified under para- 
graph (1), but, during the third year follow- 
ing identification under paragraph (1), shall 
take such action against any school that 
still fails to make adequate progress. 

(В) Corrective actions are those listed in 
the local educational agency plan adopted in 
compliance with State law, which may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, decreasing de- 
cisionmaking authority at the school level; 
making alternative governance arrange- 
ments such as the creation of a charter 
school; reconstituting the school staff; with- 
holding funds; and authorizing students to 
transfer, including paying transportation 
costs, to other schools in the local edu- 
cational agency. 

"(C)1) At any time after a school has been 
identified under paragraph (1), the local edu- 
cation agency may authorize students eligi- 
ble for assistance under this title to transfer 
to another public school receiving funds 
under this title. 

(ii) During the third and subsequent years 
following the identification of a school under 
paragraph (1) the local education agency 
shall authorize students eligible for assist- 
ance under this title to transfer to another 
public school receiving funds under this 
title. 

"(iii) Funds allocated for a student under 
this title shall follow such student when 
transferring to another school. 

**(5) The State educational agency shall— 

"(A) make assistance from Distinguished 
Educators under subsection (e) available to 
the schools farthest from meeting the 
State's standards, if requested by the school 
or local educational agency; and 

"(B) if it determines that a local edu- 
cational agency failed to carry out its re- 
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sponsibility under paragraphs (3) and (4), 
take such corrective actions that it deems 
appropriate. 

*(6) Schools that for at least two of the 
three years following identification under 
paragraph (1) make adequate progress to- 
ward meeting the State's 'proficient' and 
‘advanced’ performance standards no longer 
need to be identified for school improve- 
ment. 

(d) STATE REVIEW AND LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY IMPROVEMENT.—(1) A State 
educational agency shall— 

"(A) annually review the progress of each 
local educational agency receiving funds 
under this part to determine whether it is 
making adequate progress as defined in sec- 
tion 1111(b)(2)(A)(ii) toward meeting the 
State's performance standards; and 

“(В) publicize and disseminate to teachers, 
parents, students, and the community the 
results of the State review, including 
disaggregated results, as required by section 
1111(b)(3)(F). 

(2) In the case of a local educational agen- 
cy that for three consecutive years has ex- 
ceeded the State's definition of adequate 
progress as defined in section 
1111(bX2XA)ii), the State may make institu- 
tional and individual rewards of the kinds 
described for individual schools in subsection 
(bX3). 

(3) A State educational agency shall iden- 
tify for improvement any local educational 
agency that— 

“(А) for two consecutive years, is not mak- 
ing adequate progress as defined in section 
1111(b)(2)(A)(ii) toward meeting the State's 
performance standards; or 

(B) has failed to meet the criteria estab- 
lished by the State through its interim pro- 
cedure under section 1111(b)(5)(C) for two 
consecutive years. 

(4) Each local educational agency identi- 
fied under paragraph (3) shall, in consulta- 
tion with schools, parents, and educational 
experts, revise its district-level plan under 
section 1112 in ways that have the greatest 
likelihood of improving the performance of 
its schools in meeting the State’s perform- 
ance standards. 

“(5) For each local educational agency 
identified under paragraph (3), the State edu- 
cational agency shall— 

“(А) provide technical assistance to better 
enable the local educational agency to de- 
velop and implement its revised plan and 
work with schools needing improvement; and 

“(В) make available to the districts far- 
thest from meeting the State’s standards, if 
requested, assistance from Distinguished 
Educators under subsection (e). 

(GNA) The State educational agency may 
take corrective action at any time against a 
local educational agency that has been iden- 
tified under paragraph (3), but, during the 
fourth year following identification under 
paragraph (3), shall take such action against 
any local educational agency that still fails 
to make adequate progress. 

„B) Corrective actions are those listed іп 
the local educational agency plan adopted in 
compliance with State law, which may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, reconstitution 
of district personnel; appointment by the 
State educational agency of a receiver or 
trustee to administer the affairs of the local 
educational agency in place of the super- 
intendent and school board; removal of par- 
ticular schools from the jurisdiction of the 
local educational agency and establishment 
of alternative arrangements for governing 
and supervising such schools; the abolition 
or restructuring of the local educational 
agency; and the withholding of funds. 
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"(C)i) At any time after a local education 
agency has been identified under paragraph 
(3), the State may authorize students eligible 
for assistance under this title to transfer to 
another public school in another local agen- 
cy receiving funds under this title. 

"(ii During the fourth and subsequent 
years following the identification of a local 
education agency under paragraph (3), the 
State shall authorize students eligible for as- 
sistance under this title to transfer to an- 
other public school in another local edu- 
cation agency receiving funds under this 
title. 

"(iii) Funds allocated for a student under 
this title shall follow such student when 
transferring to another school. 

“(Ту Local educational agencies that for at 
least two of the three years following identi- 
fication under paragraph (3) make adequate 
progress toward meeting the State's stand- 
ards no longer need to be identified for dis- 
trict improvement. 

(е) DISTINGUISHED | EDUCATORS.—(1) In 
order to provide assistance to schools and 
local educational agencies identified as need- 
ing improvement under subsection (c) or (d), 
each State, using funds available under sec- 
tion 1002(f), shall establish a corps of Distin- 
guished Educators. 

*(2) When possible, these Distinguished 
Educators shall be chosen from schools 
served under this part that have been espe- 
cially successful in enabling children to 
meet or make outstanding progress toward 
meeting the State's performance standards, 
such as those schools described in subsection 
(b). 
*(3) Distinguished Educators shall provide, 
upon request, intensive and sustained assist- 
ance to the schools and districts farthest 
from meeting the State's standards as they 
revise and implement their plans. 

“(4) If the State has devised an alternative 
approach to providing such intensive and 
sustained assistance to schools and districts 
farthest from meeting the State's standards, 
this approach shall meet the requirements of 
this subsection subject to the approval of the 
Secretary as part of the State plan. 

"(f) STATE ALLOCATIONS FOR SCHOOL IM- 
PROVEMENT.—From the amount appropriated 
under section 1002(f) for any fiscal year, each 
State shall be eligible to receive an amount 
that bears the same ratio to the amount ap- 
propriated as the amount allocated to the 
State under sections 1123 and 1124 bears to 
the total amount allocated to all States 
under those sections, except that each State 
shall receive at least $180,000, or $30,000 in 
the case of Guam, American Samoa, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Northern Marianas, and 
Palau (until the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion goes into effect). 

“SEC, 1120. FISCAL REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—A local 
educational agency may receive funds under 
this part for any fiscal year only if the State 
educational agency finds that the local edu- 
cational agency has maintained its fiscal ef- 
fort in accordance with section 9501 of this 
Act, including such effort for professional de- 
velopment activities. 

“(b) FEDERAL FUNDS To SUPPLEMENT, NOT 
SUPPLANT, NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—(1)(A) Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (B), a State 
or local educational agency shall use funds 
received under this part only to supplement 
the amount of funds that would, in the ab- 
sence of such Federal funds, be made avail- 
able from non-Federal sources for the edu- 
cation of pupils participating in programs 
assisted under this part, and not to supplant 
such funds. 
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“(B) For the purpose of complying with 
subparagraph (A), a State or local edu- 
cational agency may exclude supplemental 
State and local funds expended in any eligi- 
ble school attendance area or school for pro- 
grams that meet the requirements of section 
1114 or 1115, 
“(2) No local educational agency shall be 
required to provide services under this part 
through a particular instructional method or 
in a particular instructional setting in order 
to demonstrate its compliance with para- 
graph (1). 
“(с) COMPARABILITY OF SERVICES.—(1)(A) 
Except as provided in paragraphs (4) and (5), 
a local educational agency may receive funds 
under this part only if State and local funds 
will be used in schools served under this part 
to provide services that, taken as a whole, 
are at least comparable to services in schools 
that are not receiving funds under this part. 
“(B) If the local educational agency is 
serving all of its schools under this part, 
such agency may receive funds under this 
part only if it will use State and local funds 
to provide services that, taken as a whole, 
are substantially comparable in each school. 
“(С) A local educational agency may meet 
the requirements of subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) on a grade-span by grade-span basis or a 
school-by-school basis. 
"(2(A) To meet the requirements of para- 
graph (1), a local educational agency shall 
demonstrate that— 
*(1) expenditures per pupil from State and 
local funds in each school served under this 
part are equal to or greater than the average 
expenditures per pupil in schools not receiv- 
ing services under this part; or 
"(ii) it has adopted a districtwide salary 
schedule. 
(B) A local educational agency need not 
include unpredictable changes in student en- 
roliment or personnel assignments that 
occur after the beginning of a school year in 
determining comparability of services under 
this subsection. 
*(3) Each local educational agency shall— 
"(A) develop procedures for compliance 
with this subsection; and 
(B) maintain records that are updated bi- 
ennially documenting its compliance. 
*(4) This subsection shall not apply to a 
local educational agency that does not have 
more than one building for each grade span. 
“(5) For the purpose of determining com- 
pliance with paragraph (1) а local edu- 
cational agency may exclude State and local 
funds expended for— 
(A) bilingual education for children of 
limited English proficiency; and 
"(B) excess costs of providing services to 
children with disabilities. 
“Subpart 2—Allocations 

“SEC. 1122. GRANTS FOR THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND THE SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR. 

“(а) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—From the 
amount appropriated for payments to States 
for any fiscal year under section 1002(a), the 
Secretary shall reserve a total of 1 percent 
to provide assistance to— 

(I) the outlying areas on the basis of their 
respective need for such assistance according 
to such criteria as the Secretary determines 
will best carry out the purpose of this part; 
and 

“(2) the Secretary of the Interior in the 
amount necessary to make payments pursu- 
ant to subsection (b). 

“(b) ALLOTMENT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 

“(1) The amount allotted for payments to 
the Secretary of the Interior under sub- 
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section (a)(2) for any fiscal year shall be, as 
determined pursuant to criteria established 
by the Secretary, the amount necessary to 
meet the special educational needs of— 

(A) Indian children on reservations served 
by elementary and secondary schools for In- 
dian children operated or supported by the 
Department of the Interior; and 

"(B) out-of-State Indian children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in local edu- 
cational agencies under special contracts 
with the Department of the Interior. 

“(2) From the amount allotted for pay- 
ments to the Secretary of the Interior under 
subsection (a)(2), the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall make payments to local edu- 
cational agencies, upon such terms as the 
Secretary of Education determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this part, with re- 
spect to out-of-State Indian children de- 
Scribed in paragraph (1). The amount of such 
payment may not exceed, for each such 
child, the greater of— 

“(А) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State in which the agency is 
located; or 

“(В) 48 percent of such expenditure in the 
United States. 

“SEC. 1123. ALLOCATIONS TO STATES. 

“(а) GENERAL.—For each fiscal year, an 
amount of the appropriations for this part 
equal to the appropriation for fiscal year 1994 
for part A of chapter 1, title I, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with sections 1124 and 
1124A. Any additional appropriations for this 
part for any fiscal year, after application of 
the preceding sentence, shall be allocated in 
accordance with section 1125. 

(b) ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) If the sums available under this part 
for any fiscal year are insufficient to pay the 
full amounts that all local educational agen- 
cies in States are eligible to receive under 
sections 1124, 1124A, and 1125 for such year, 
the Secretary shall ratably reduce the allo- 
cations to such local educational agencies, 
subject to subsections (c) and (d) of this sec- 
tion. 

*(2) If additional funds become available 
for making payments under sections 1124, 
1124A, and 1125 for such fiscal year, alloca- 
tions that were reduced under paragraph (1) 
shall be increased on the same basis as they 
were reduced, 

“(с) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (b), the total amount 
made available to each local educational 
agency under each of sections 1124 and 1125 
for any fiscal year shall be at least 85 per- 
cent of the total amount such local edu- 
cational agency was allocated under such 
sections (or, for fiscal year 1995, their prede- 
cessor authorities) for the preceding fiscal 
year. 

“(4) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section and sections 1124 and 1125, the term 
State means each of the 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“SEC. 1124. BASIC GRANTS TO LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES. 

“(а) AMOUNT OF GRANTS.— 

“(1) GRANTS FOR LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES AND PUERTO RICO.— 

“(A) The grant which a local educational 
agency in а State is eligible to receive under 
this subpart for a fiscal year shall (except as 
provided in section 1126), be determined by 
multiplying the number of children counted 
under subsection (c) by 40 percent of the 
amount determined under the next sentence. 
The amount determined under this sentence 
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shall be the average per pupil expenditure in 
the State except that (i) if the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State is less than 80 
percent of the average per pupil expenditure 
in the United States, such amount shall be 80 
percent of the average per pupil expenditure 
in the United States, or (ii) if the average 
per pupil expenditure in the State is more 
than 120 percent of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States, such amount 
shall be 120 percent of the average per pupil 
expenditure in the United States. For each 
local educational agency serving an area 
with a total population of at least 20,000 per- 
sons, the grant under this section shall be 
the amount determined by the Secretary. 
For local educational agencies serving areas 
with total population of fewer than 20,000 
persons, the State education agency may ei- 
ther (I) distribute to such local educational 
agencies grants under this section equal to 
the amounts determined by the Secretary; or 
(II) use an alternative method, approved by 
the Secretary, to distribute the share of the 
State’s total grants under this section that 
is based on local educational agencies with 
total populations of fewer than 20,000 per- 
sons. Such an alternative method of distrib- 
uting grants under this section among a 
State’s local educational agencies serving 
areas with total populations of fewer than 
20,000 persons shall be based upon population 
data that the State education agency deter- 
mines best reflect the current distribution of 
children in poor families among the State's 
local educational agencies serving areas with 
total populations of fewer than 20,000 per- 
sons. If a local educational agency serving an 
area with total population of less than 20,000 
persons is dissatisfied with the determina- 
tion of its grant by the State education 
agency, then it may appeal this determina- 
tion to the Secretary. The Secretary must 
respond to this appeal within 45 days of re- 
ceipt. The Secretary shall consult with the 
Secretary of Commerce regarding whether 
available data on population for local edu- 
cational agencies serving areas with total 
populations of fewer than 20,000 persons are 
sufficiently reliable to be used to determine 
final grants to such areas. 

(B) If, and only if, there are portions of 
any of the States for which the Department 
of Commerce has not prepared data on the 
number of children, aged 5-17, from families 
below the poverty level for local educational 
agencies, then the Secretary shall use such 
data compiled for counties in those portions 
of the States, treating the counties as if they 
were local educational agencies. In such 
cases, subject to section 1126, the grant for 
any local educational agency in such an area 
of a State shall be determined on the basis of 
the aggregate amount of such grants for all 
such agencies in the county or counties in 
which the school district of the particular 
agency is located, which aggregate amount 
shall be equal to the aggregate amount de- 
termined under subparagraph (A) for such 
county or counties, and shall be allocated 
among those agencies upon such equitable 
basis as may be determined by the State edu- 
cational agency in accordance with basic cri- 
teria prescribed by the Secretary. 

"(C) For each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall determine the percentage which the av- 
erage per pupil expenditure in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is of the lowest aver- 
age per pupil expenditure of any of the 50 
States. The grant which the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico shall be eligible to receive 
under this subpart for а fiscal year shall be 
the amount arrived at by multiplying the 
number of children counted under subsection 
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(c) for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico by 
the product of— 

“(1) the percentage determined under the 
preceding sentence; and 

(ii) 32 percent of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term 'State' does not include 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau. 

"(b) MINIMUM NUMBER OF CHILDREN To 
QUALIFY.—A local educational agency shall 
be eligible for a basic grant for a fiscal year 
under this subpart only if the number of 
children counted under subsection (c) in the 
school district of such local educational 
agency is at least 10. 

“(с) CHILDREN To BE COUNTED.— 

*(1) CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN.—The number 
of children to be counted for purposes of this 
section is the aggregate of— 

“(А) the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the school district of the local 
educational agency from families below the 
poverty level as determined under paragraph 
(2)(A), 

(B) the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the school district of such agen- 
cy from families above the poverty level as 
determined under paragraph (2)(B), and 

“(С) the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the school district of such agen- 
cy in institutions for neglected and delin- 
quent children (other than such institutions 
operated by the United States) or attending 
community day programs for such children, 
but not counted pursuant to subpart 3 of part 
D for the purposes of a grant to a State agen- 
cy, or being supported in foster homes with 
public funds. 

“(2) DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN.— 

“(А) For the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the number of 
children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from families 
below the poverty level on the basis of the 
most recent satisfactory data available from 
the Department of Commerce for local edu- 
cational agencies (as produced and published 
under section 181a of title 13, United States 
Code). If, and only if, there are portions of 
any of the States for which the Department 
of Commerce has not prepared data on the 
number of children, aged 5-17, from families 
below the poverty level for local educational 
agencies, then the Secretary shall use such 
data compiled for counties in those portions 
of the States, treating the counties as if they 
were local educational agencies. The District 
of Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico shall be treated as individual local 
educational agencies. If а local educational 
agency contains two or more counties in 
their entirety, then each county will be 
treated as if it were a separate local edu- 
cational agency for purposes of calculating 
grants under this part. The total of grants 
for such counties shall be allocated to such a 
local educational agency, which shall dis- 
tribute to schools in each county within it a 
share of the local educational agency's total 
grant that is no less than the county's share 
of the population counts used to calculate 
the local educational agency's grant. If the 
Department of Commerce has updated data 
on the number of children, aged 5-17, from 
families below the poverty level for local 
educational agencies, then the Secretary 
Shall use the updated data. In determining 
the families which are below the poverty 
level, the Secretary shall utilize the criteria 
of poverty used by the Bureau of the Census 
in compiling the most recent decennial cen- 
sus, in such form as those criteria have been 
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updated by increases in the Consumer Price 
Index for all urban consumers, published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“(В) For purposes of this section, the Sec- 
retary shall determine the number of chil- 
dren aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from families 
above the poverty level on the basis of the 
number of such children from families re- 
ceiving an annual income, in excess of the 
current criteria of poverty, from payments 
under the program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children under a State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act; and in making such determinations the 
Secretary shall utilize the criteria of pov- 
erty used by the Bureau of the Census in 
compiling the most recent decennial census 
for a family of 4 in such form as those cri- 
teria have been updated by increases in the 
Consumer Price Index for all urban consum- 
ers, published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The Secretary shall determine the num- 
ber of such children and the number of chil- 
dren of such ages living in institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children, or being 
supported in foster homes with public funds, 
on the basis of the caseload data for the 
month of October of the preceding fiscal year 
(using, in the case of children described in 
the preceding sentence, the criteria of pov- 
erty and the form of such criteria required 
by such sentence which were determined for 
the calendar year preceding such month of 
October) or, to the extent that such data are 
not available to the Secretary before Janu- 
ary of the calendar year in which the Sec- 
retary's determination is made, then on the 
basis of the most recent reliable data avail- 
able to the Secretary at the time of such de- 
termination. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall collect and transmit 
the information required by this subpara- 
graph to the Secretary not later than Janu- 
ary 1 of each year. 

*(C) When requested by the Secretary, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall make a special 
updated estimate of the number of children 
of such ages who are from families below the 
poverty level (as determined under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph) in each school 
district, and the Secretary is authorized to 
pay (either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement) the Secretary of Commerce the 
cost of making this special estimate. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall give consider- 
ation to any request of the chief executive of 
& State for the collection of additional cen- 
sus information. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall consider all chil- 
dren who are in correctional institutions to 
be living in institutions for delinquent chil- 
dren. 


“(4) STATE MINIMUM.— 

"(1) The aggregate amount allotted for all 
local educational agencies within a State 
may not be less than one-quarter of 1 percent 
of the total amount available for such fiscal 
year under this section. 

“(2ХА) No State shall, by reason of the ap- 
plication of the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, be allotted more than— 

“(і) 150 percent of the amount that the 
State received in the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which the determination 
is made, or 

*(ii) the amount calculated under subpara- 
graph (B), whichever is less. 

"(B) For the purpose of subparagraph 
(A)(ii), the amount for each State equals— 

“(і) the number of children in such State 
counted under subsection (c) in the fiscal 
year specified in subparagraph (A), multi- 
plied by 
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(ii) 150 percent of the national average per 
pupil payment made with funds available 
under this section for that year. 

“БЕС. 1124A. CONCENTRATION GRANTS TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 

"(a) ELIGIBILITY FOR AND AMOUNT OF 
GRANTS.— 

“(1ХА) Except as otherwise provided іп 
this paragraph, each local educational agen- 
cy. in а State other than Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and Palau, which is eligible 
for a grant under this part for any fiscal year 
shall be entitled to an additional grant under 
this section for that fiscal year if— 

“(i) the number of children counted under 
section 1124(c) of this part in the local edu- 
cational agency for the preceding fiscal year 
exceeds 6,500, or 

(ii) the number of children counted under 
section 1124(c) exceeds 15 percent of the total 
number of children aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in the local] educational agency in 
that fiscal year. 

“(В) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), no State described in subparagraph (A) 
shall receive less than— 

(i) one-quarter of 1 percent of the sums 
appropriated under paragraph (6) of this sec- 
tion for such fiscal year; or 

(ii) $250,000, whichever is higher. 

“(С) No State shall, by reason of the appli- 
cation of the provisions of subparagraph 
(BXi) of this paragraph, be allotted more 
than— 

"(1) 150 percent of the amount that the 
State received in the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which the determination 
is made, or 

“(ii) the amount calculated under subpara- 
graph (D), whichever is less. 

„D) For the purpose of subparagraph (С), 
the amount for each State equals— 

(i) the number of children in such State 
counted for purposes of this section in the 
fiscal year specified in subparagraph (В), 
multiplied by 

) 150 percent of the national average per 
pupil payment made with funds available 
under this section for that year. 

*(2) For each local educational agency eli- 
gible to receive an additional grant under 
this section for any fiscal year the Secretary 
shall determine the product of— 

“(A) the greater of— 

"(i) the number of children in excess of 
6,500 counted under section 1124(c) for the 
preceding fiscal year, in a local educational 
agency which qualifies on the basis of sub- 
paragraph (A)(i) of paragraph (1); or 

(ii) the number of children counted under 
section 1124(c) for the preceding fiscal year 
in à local] educational agency which qualifies 
on the basis of subparagraph (A)(ii) of para- 
graph (1); and 

"(B) the quotient resulting from the divi- 
sion of the amount determined for those 
agencies under section 1124(aX1) for the fis- 
cal year for which the determination is being 
made divided by the total number of children 
counted under section 1124(c) for that agency 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

*(3) The amount of the additional grant to 
which an eligibie local educational agency is 
entitled under this section for any fiscal 
year shall be an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount reserved under 
paragraph (6) for that fiscal year as the prod- 
uct determined under paragraph (2) for such 
local educational agency for that fiscal year 
bears to the sum of such products for all 
local educational agencies in the United 
States for that fiscal year. 

“(4) For the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the number of 
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children counted under section 1124(c) for 
any local educational agency, and the total 
number of children aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in local educational agencies, on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available at the time the payment for 
such local educational agency is determined 
under section 1124. 

*"(5(A) For each local educational agency 
serving an area with a total population of at 
least 20,000 persons, the grant under this sec- 
tion shall be the amount determined by the 
Secretary. For local educational agencies 
serving areas with total populations of fewer 
than 20,000 persons, the State education 
agency may either (i) distribute to such local 
educational agencies grants under this sec- 
tion equal to the amounts determined by the 
Secretary; or (ii) use an alternative method, 
approved by the Secretary, to distribute the 
share of the State's total grants under this 
section that is based on local educational 
agencies with total populations of fewer than 
20,000 persons. Such an alternative method of 
distributing grants under this section among 
а State's local educational agencies serving 
areas with total populations of fewer than 
20,000 persons shall be based upon population 
data that the State education agency deter- 
mines best reflects the current distribution 
of children in poor families among the 
State's local educational agencies serving 
areas with total populations of fewer than 
20,000 persons and meeting the eligibility cri- 
teria of paragraph (1)(А). If a local edu- 
cational agency serving an area with total 
population of less than 20,000 persons is dis- 
satisfied with the determination of its grant 
by the State education agency, then it may 
appeal this determination to the Secretary. 
The Secretary must respond to this appeal 
within 45 days of receipt. The Secretary shall 
consult with the Secretary of Commerce re- 
garding whether available data on popu- 
lation for local educational agencies serving 
areas with total populations of fewer than 
20,000 persons are sufficiently reliable to be 
used to determine final grants to such areas 
meeting the eligibility criteria of paragraph 
(1X A). 

(B) If, and only if, there are portions of 
any of the States for which the Department 
of Commerce has not prepared data on the 
number of children, aged 5-17, from families 
below the poverty level for local educational 
agencies, then the Secretary shall use such 
data compiled for counties in those portions 
of the States, treating the counties as if they 
were local educational agencies. In such 
cases, subject to section 1126, the grant for 
any local educational agency in such an area 
of a State shall be determined on the basis of 
the aggregate amount of such grants for all 
such agencies in the county or counties in 
which the school district of the particular 
agency is located, which aggregate amount 
shall be equal to the aggregate amount de- 
termined under subparagraph (A) for such 
county or counties, and shall be allocated 
among those agencies upon such equitable 
basis as may be determined by the State edu- 
cational agency in accordance with the basic 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary. 

"(b) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—Of the total 
amount of funds available for sections 1124 
and 1124A, 10 percent of the amount appro- 
priated for that fiscal year shall be available 
to carry out this section. 

"(c) RATABLE REDUCTION, RULE.—If the 
sums available under subsection (b) for any 
fiscal year for making payments under this 
section are not sufficient to pay in full the 
total amounts which all States are entitled 
to receive under subsection (a) for such fiscal 
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year, the maximum amounts which all 
States are entitled to receive under sub- 
section (a) for such fiscal year shall be rat- 
ably reduced. In case additional funds be- 
come available for making such payments 
for any fiscal year during which the preced- 
ing sentence is applicable, such reduced 
amounts shall be increased on the same basis 
as they were reduced. 

“SEC. 1125. TARGETED GRANTS TO LOCAL EDU- 

CATIONAL AGENCIES. 

"(a) ELIGIBILITY OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.—A local educational agency in a 
State is eligible to receive a targeted grant 
under this section for any fiscal year if the 
number of children in the local educational 
agency under subsection 1124(c), before appli- 
cation of the weighting factor, is at least 10. 

"(b) GRANTS FOR LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND 
PUERTO Rico.—(1) The amount of the grant 
that a local educational agency in a State or 
that the District of Columbia is eligible to 
receive under this section for any fiscal year 
shall be the product of— 

(A) the number of children counted under 
subsection (c); and 

“(В) the amount in the second sentence of 
subparagraph 1124(a)(1)(A). 

“(2) For each fiscal year, the amount of the 
grant for which the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico is eligible under this section shall be 
equal to the number of children counted 
under subsection (c) for Puerto Rico, multi- 
plied by the amount determined in subpara- 
graph 1124(a)(1)(C). 

“(с) CHILDREN То BE COUNTED.— 

“(1) CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN.—The number 
of children to be counted for purposes of this 
section shall be the number counted in sub- 
section 1124(c) multiplied by the weighting 
factor for the local educational agency. The 
weighting factor shall be established on the 
basis of the percentage that the number of 
children counted under section 1124(c) rep- 
resents of the total population aged 5-17 
years in the local educational agency or the 
number of such children. Weighted pupil 
counts will be calculated based upon both 
percentage and number and the larger of the 
two counts will be used in calculating grants 
for each local educational agency. Weighting 
factors shall be assigned according to the fol- 
lowing scale: if the percentage is greater 
than 0 but less than 14.265, the weighting fac- 
tor shall be 1.00 for all children counted in 
section 1124(c); if the percentage is greater 
than 14.265 but less than 21.553, the weighting 
factor shall be 1.00 for a number of children 
counted in section 1124(c) equal to 14.265 per- 
cent of the total school age population and 
1.50 for children counted under section 
1124(c) in excess of 14.265 percent of the total 
school age population; if the percentage is 
greater than 21.553 percent but less than 
29.223 percent, then the weighting factor 
Shall be 1.00 for a number of children counted 
in section 1124(c) equal to 14.265 percent of 
the total school age population, 1.50 for a 
number of children counted under section 
1124(c) equal to 7.288 percent of the total 
School age population, and 2.00 for children 
counted under section 1124(c) in excess of 
21.553 percent of the total school age popu- 
lation; if the percentage is greater than 
29.223 percent but less than 36.538 percent, 
then the weighting factor shall be 1.00 for a 
number of children counted in section 1124(c) 
equal to 14.265 percent of the total school age 
population, 1.50 for a number of children 
counted under section 1124(c) equal to 7.288 
percent of the total school age population, 
2.00 for a number of children counted under 
section 1124(c) equal to 7.67 percent of the 
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total school age population, and 2.50 for chil- 
dren counted under section 1124(c) in excess 
of 29.223 percent of the total school age popu- 
lation; and if the percentage is greater than 
36.538, then the weighting factor shall be 1.00 
for a number of children counted in section 
1124(c) equal to 14.265 percent of the total 
school age population, 1.50 for a number of 
children counted under section 1124(c) equal 
to 7.288 percent of the total school age popu- 
lation, 2.00 for a number of children counted 
under section 1124(c) equal to 7.67 percent of 
the total school age population, 2.50 for a 
number of children counted in section 1124(c) 
equal to 7.315 percent of the total school age 
population, and 3.00 for children counted in 
section 1124(c) in excess of 36.538 percent of 
the total school age population. Separately, 
if the number of children counted under sec- 
tion 1124(c) is greater than 0 but less than 
515, the weighting factor shall be 1.00 for all 
children counted in section 1124(c); if the 
number is greater than 575 but less than 
1,870, the weighting factor shall be 1.00 for a 
number of children counted in section 1124(c) 
equal to 575, and 1.50 for children counted 
under section 1124(c) in excess of 575; if the 
number is greater than 1,870 but less than 
6,910, then the weighting factor shall be 1.00 
for a number of children counted in section 
1124(c) equal to 575, 1.50 for a number of chil- 
dren counted under section 1124(c) equal to 
1,295, and 2.00 for children counted under sec- 
Чоп 1124(c) in excess of 1,870; if the number 
is greater than 6,910 but less than 42,000 then 
the weighting factor shall be 1.00 for a num- 
ber of children counted in section 1124(c) 
equal to 575, 1.50 for а number of children 
counted under section 1124(c) equal to 1,295, 
2.00 for а number of children counted under 
section 1124(c) equal to 5,040, and 2.50 for 
children counted under section 1124(c) in ex- 
cess of 6,910; and if the number is greater 
than 42,000, then the weighting factor shall 
be 1.00 for а number of children counted in 
section 1124(c) equal to 575, 1.50 for a number 
of children counted under section 1124(c) 
equal to 1,295, 2.00 for a number of children 
counted under section 1124(c) equal to 5,040, 
2.50 for a number of children counted in sec- 
tion 1124(c) equal to 35,090 and 3.00 for chil- 
dren counted in section 1124(c) in excess of 
42,000. For the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the weighting factor shall be no great- 
er than 1.62. 

(d) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ALLOCA- 
TIONS.—For each local educational agency 
serving an area with a total population of at 
least 20,000 persons, the grant under this sec- 
tion shall be the amount determined by the 
Secretary. For local educational agencies 
serving areas with total populations of fewer 
than 20,000 persons, the State education 
agency may either (1) distribute to such 
local educational agencies grants under this 
section equal to the amounts determined by 
the Secretary; or (2) use an alternative 
method, approved by the Secretary, to dis- 
tribute the share of the State's total grants 
under this section that is based on local edu- 
cational agencies with total populations of 
fewer than 20,000 persons. Such an alter- 
native method of distributing grants under 
this section among a State's local edu- 
cational agencies serving areas with total 
populations of fewer than 20,000 persons shall 
be based upon population data that the State 
education agency determines best reflects 
the current distribution of children in poor 
families among the State's local educational 
agencies serving areas with total populations 
of fewer than 20,000 persons. If a local edu- 
cational agency serving an area with total 
populations of less than 20,000 persons is dis- 
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satisfied with the determination of its grant 
by the State education agency, then it may 
appeal this determination to the Secretary. 
The Secretary must respond to this appeal 
within 45 days of receipt. If, and only if, 
there are portions of any of the States for 
which the Department of Commerce has not 
prepared data on the number of children, 
aged 5-17, from families below the poverty 
level for local educational agencies, then the 
Secretary shall use such data compiled for 
counties in those portions of the States, 
treating the counties as if they were local 
educational agencies. The Secretary shall 
consult with the Secretary of Commerce re- 
garding whether available data on popu- 
lation for local educational agencies serving 
areas with total populations of fewer than 
20,000 persons are sufficiently reliable to be 
used to determine final grants to such areas. 

"(d) STATE  MINIMUM.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section, from the 
total amount available for any fiscal year to 
carry out this section, each State shall be al- 
lotted at least the lesser of— 

“(1) one quarter of one percent of such 
amount; 

*(2) 150 percent of the national average 
grant under this section per child described 
in section 1124(c), without application of a 
weighting factor, multiplied by the State's 
total number of children described in section 
1124(c), without application of a weighting 
factor. 

“SEC. 1126. SPECIAL ALLOCATION PROCEDURES. 

“(а) ALLOCATIONS FOR NEGLECTED OR DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN.—(1) If a State edu- 
cational agency determines that a local edu- 
cational agency in the State is unable or un- 
willing to provide for the special educational 
needs of children who are living in institu- 
tions for neglected or delinquent children as 
described in subparagraph 1124(с)(1)(С), the 
State educational agency shall, if it assumes 
responsibility for the special educational 
needs of such children, receive the portion of 
such local educational agency's allocation 
under sections 1124, 1124A, and 1125 that is 
attributable to such children. 

*(2) If the State educational agency does 
not assume such responsibility, any other 
State or local public agency that does as- 
sume such responsibility shall receive that 
portion of the local educational agency's al- 
location. 

"(b) ALLOCATIONS AMONG LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES.—'The State educational 
agency may allocate the amounts of grants 
under sections 1124, 1124A, and 1125 between 
and among the affected local educational 
agencies when— 

“(1) two or more local educational agencies 
serve, in whole or in part, the same geo- 
graphical area; or 

(2) a local educational agency provides 
free public education for children who reside 
in the school district of another local edu- 
cational agency. 

“(с) REALLOCATION.—If a State educational 
agency determines that the amount of a 
grant a local educational agency would re- 
ceive under sections 1124, 1124A, and 1125 is 
more than such local agency will use, the 
State educational agency shall make the ex- 
cess amount available to other local edu- 
cational agencies in the State that need ad- 
ditional funds in accordance with criteria es- 
tablished by the State educational agency. 
“SEC. 1127. CARRYOVER AND WAIVER. 

“(а) LIMITATION ON CARRYOVER.—Notwith- 
standing section 412 of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act or any other provision 
of law, not more than 15 percent of the funds 
allocated to a local educational agency for 
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any fiscal year under this subpart (but not 
including funds received through any re- 
allocation under this subpart) may remain 
available for obligation by such agency for 
one additional fiscal year. 

"(b) WAIVER.—A State educational agency 
may, once every three years, waive the per- 
centage limitation in subsection (a) if— 

"(1) the agency determines that the re- 
quest of a local educational agency is reason- 
able and necessary; or 

"(2) supplemental appropriations for this 
subpart become available. 

"(c) EXCLUSION.—The percentage limita- 
tion under subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any local educational agency that receives 
less than $50,000 under this subpart for any 
fiscal year. 

“Subpart 3—Presidential Awards Program 
“SEC. 1131, PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS PROGRAM. 

“(а) DEVELOPMENT.—The Secretary shall, 
in consultation with the chairpersons and 
ranking minority members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor for the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources of the Senate 
and educational leaders, develop a Presi- 
dential awards program that will recognize 
and provide a cash award to schools that 
excel in educating their students to high lev- 
els as defined by the National Education 
Goals and the standards certified by the Ма- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council established under the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. 

"(b) NOMINATIONS.—Schools recognized 
under this program will be selected by the 
Secretary from a list of nominees. Each 
State shall select а nominee to be submitted 
to the Secretary from among schools des- 
ignated as distinguished schools under sec- 
tion 1119. 

“(с) SELECTION.—The Secretary shall annu- 
ally convene à panel of experts who will re- 
view nominated schools and select those who 
will receive awards. In addition to Presi- 
dential recognition, selected schools will re- 
ceive a cash award which may be applied 
without restriction to enhance the edu- 
cational programs in those schools or to pro- 
vide cash awards to personnel in the school. 

"(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this subpart such sums as may be 
necessary for each of fiscal years 1995, 1996, 
1997, 1998, and 1999. 

“PART B—EVEN START FAMILY LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 
“SEC. 1201. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

“It is the purpose of this part to help break 
the cycle of poverty and illiteracy by im- 
proving the educational opportunities of the 
Nation's low-income families by integrating 
early childhood education, adult literacy or 
adult basic education, and parenting edu- 
cation into a unified family literacy pro- 
gram, to be referred to as ‘Even Start’, that 
is implemented through cooperative projects 
that build on existing community resources 
to create a new range of services, that pro- 
motes achievement of the National Edu- 
cation Goals, and that assists children and 
adults from low-income families to achieve 
challenging State standards. 

“SEC, 1202. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“(а) RESERVATION FOR MIGRANT PROGRAMS, 
OUTLYING AREAS, INDIAN TRIBES, AND OTHER 
PURPOSES.—(1) In each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall reserve not less than 5 percent 
of the amount appropriated under section 
1002(b) of this title for programs, under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary shall 
establish, that are consistent with the pur- 
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pose of this part, and according to their rel- 
ative needs, for— 

“(А) children of migratory workers; 

“(В) the outlying areas; 

(C) Indian tribes and tribal organizations; 


nd 

(2) If the amount of funds made available 
under subsection (a) exceeds $4,600,000, the 
Secretary shall make a grant of sufficient 
size and for a period of sufficient duration to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of a family lit- 
eracy program in a prison that houses 
women and their preschool age children and 
that has the capability of developing a pro- 
gram of high quality. 

"(b) RESERVATION FOR FEDERAL ACTIVI- 
TIES.—From amounts appropriated under 
section 1002(b). the Secretary may reserve 
not more than three percent of such amounts 
or the amount reserved for such purposes in 
the fiscal year 1994, whichever is greater, for 
purposes of— 

(i) carrying out the evaluation required 
by section 1209; and 

“(2) providing, through grants or con- 
tracts, technical assistance, program im- 
provement, апа replication activities 
through eligible organizations. 

"(c) STATE ALLOCATION.—(1) After reserv- 
ing funds under subsections (a) and (b), the 
Secretary shall allocate the remaining funds 
appropriated for this part to States, to be 
used in accordance with section 1203. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
from the total amount available for alloca- 
tion to States in any fiscal year, each State 
shall be eligible to receive a grant under 
paragraph (1) in an amount that bears the 
same ratio to such total amount as the 
amount allocated to such State under sec- 
tion 1122 of this title bears to the total 
amount allocated under that section to all 
the States. 

"(3 No State shall receive less than 
$250,000 under paragraph (1) for any fiscal 
year. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
part— 

"(1) the term ‘eligible entity’ means а 
partnership composed of both— 

(A) a local educational agency; and 

(B) a nonprofit community-based organi- 
zation, public agency, institution of higher 
education, or other public or private non- 
profit organization of demonstrated quality; 

*(2) the terms ‘Indian tribe’ and ‘tribal or- 
ganization’ have the meanings given such 
terms in section 4 of the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act; 

*(3) the term ‘State’ includes each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

(J) the term ‘eligible organization’ means 
any public or private nonprofit organization 
with a record of providing effective services 
to family literacy providers, such as the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy, Parents 
as Teachers, Inc., and the Home Instruction 
Program for Preschool Youngsters. 

“БЕС. 1203. STATE PROGRAMS. 

“(а) STATE-LEVEL ACTIVITIES.—Each State 
that receives a grant under section 1202(c)(1) 
may use not more than 5 percent for— 

J) administrative costs; and 

“(2) the provision, through one or more 
subgrants or contracts, of access to technical 
assistance for program improvement and 
replication to eligible entities that receive 
subgrants under subsection (b). 

(b) SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS.—(1) 
Each State shall use the remainder of its 
grant to make subgrants to eligible entities 
to carry out Even Start programs. 

(2) No State shall award a subgrant under 
paragraph (1) for an amount less than $75,000. 
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“SEC. 1204. USES OF FUNDS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out an Even 
Start program under this part, a recipient of 
funds under this part shall use such funds to 
pay the Federal share of the cost of provid- 
ing family-centered education programs that 
involve parents and children, from birth 
through age 7, in a cooperative effort to help 
parents become full partners in the edu- 
cation of their children and to assist chil- 
dren in reaching their full potential as learn- 
ers. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE LIMITATION.—(1)(A) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), the Fed- 
eral share under this part may not exceed— 

(i) 90 percent of the total cost of the pro- 
gram in the first year that that program re- 
ceives assistance under this part or its prede- 
cessor authority; 

“(11) 80 percent іп the second such year; 

(Iii) 70 percent in the third such year; 

“(іу) 60 percent in the fourth such year; 
and 

"(v) 50 percent in any subsequent such 

year. 
„B) The remaining cost of a program 
under this part may be provided in cash or in 
kind, fairly evaluated, and may be obtained 
from any source other than funds received 
under this title. 

“(2) The State educational agency may 
waive, in whole or in part, the cost-sharing 
requirement of paragraph (1) if an eligible 
entity— 

(A) demonstrates that it otherwise would 
not be able to participate in the program 
under this part; and 

"(B) negotiates an agreement with the 
State educational agency with respect to the 
amount of the remaining cost to which the 
waiver would be applicable. 

(3) Federal funds under this part may not 
be used for the indirect costs of an Even 
Start program, except that the Secretary 
may waive this limitation if à recipient of 
funds reserved under section 1202(a)(3) dem- 
onstrates to the Secretary's satisfaction 
that it otherwise would not be able to par- 
ticipate in the program under this part. 

*SEC. 1205 PROGRAM ELEMENTS. 

"Each Even Start program assisted under 
this part shall— 

(J) include the identification and recruit- 
ment of families most in need of services 
provided under this part, as indicated by a 
low level of income, a low level of adult lit- 
eracy or English language proficiency of the 
eligible parent or parents, and other need-re- 
lated indicators; 

“(2) include screening and preparation of 
parents and children to enable them to par- 
ticipate fully in the activities and services 
provided under this part, including testing, 
referral to necessary counselling, other de- 
velopmental and support services, and relat- 
ed services; 

(3) be designed to accommodate the par- 
ticipants' work schedule and other respon- 
sibilities, including the provision of support 
services, when unavailable from other 
Sources, necessary for participation, such 
aS 

“(А) scheduling and locating of services to 
allow joint participation by parents and chil- 
dren; 

(B) child care for the period that parents 
are involved in the program provided under 
this part; and 

“(С) transportation for the purpose of ena- 
bling parents and their children to partici- 
pate in programs authorized by this part; 

(4) include high-quality instructional pro- 
grams that promote adult literacy, empower 
parents to support the educational growth of 
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their children, developmentally appropriate 
early childhood educational services, and 
preparation of children for success in regular 
School programs; 

“(5) include special training of staff, in- 
cluding child care staff, to develop the skills 
necessary to work with parents and young 
children in the full range of instructional 
services offered through this part; 

“(6) provide and monitor integrated in- 
structional services to participating parents 
and children through home-based programs; 

7) operate on a year-round basis, includ- 
ing the provision of some program services, 
either instructional or enrichment, or both. 
during the summer months; 

“(8) be coordinated with— 

"(A) programs assisted under other parts 
of this title and this Act; 

"(B) any relevant programs under the 
Adult Education Act, the Individuals With 
Disabilities Education Act, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act; and 

"(C) the Head Start program, volunteer lit- 
eracy programs, and other relevant pro- 
grams; and 

(9) provide for an independent evaluation 
of the program. 

“БЕС. 1206. ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), eligible participants in an 
Even Start program are— 

(J) a parent or parents 

"(A) who are eligible for participation in 
an adult basic education program under the 
Adult Education Act; or 

"(B) who are within the State's compul- 
sory school attendance age range, so long as 
& local educational agency provides (or en- 
sures the availability of) the basic education 
component required under this part; and 

“(2) the child or children, from birth 
through age seven, of any parent described in 
paragraph (1). 

(b) ELIGIBILITY FOR CERTAIN OTHER PAR- 
TICIPANTS.—(1) Family members other than 
those described in subsection (a) may par- 
ticipate in program activities and services, 
when deemed by the program to serve the 
purpose of this part. 

*(2) Any family participating in a program 
under this part that becomes ineligible for 
such participation as a result of one or more 
members of the family becoming ineligible 
for such participation may continue to par- 
ticipate in the program untíl all members of 
the family become ineligible for participa- 
tion, which— 

(A) in the case of a family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the child or children of 
such family attaining the age of eight, shall 
be in two years or when the parent or par- 
ents become ineligible due to educational ad- 
vancement, whichever occurs first; and 

(B) in the case of a family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the educational advance- 
ment of the parent or parents of such family, 
shall be when all children in the family at- 
tain the age of eight. 

*SEC. 1207. APPLICATIONS. 

*(a) SUBMISSION.—To be eligible to receive 
a subgrant under this part, an eligible entity 
shall submit an application to the State edu- 
cational agency in such form and containing 
or accompanied by such information as the 
State educational agency shall require. 

„b) REQUIRED DOCUMENTATION.—Each ap- 
plication shall include documentation, satis- 
factory to the State educational agency, 
that the eligible entity has the qualified per- 
sonnel needed— 

(I) to develop, administer, and implement 
an Even Start program under this part; and 

“(2) to provide access to the special train- 
ing necessary to prepare staff for the pro- 
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gram , which may be offered by an eligible 
organization. 

“(с) PLAN.—Such application shall also in- 
clude a plan of operation for the program 
which shall include— 

“(1) a description of the program goals; 

"(2) a description of the activities and 
services that will be provided under the pro- 
gram, including a description of how the pro- 
gram will incorporate the program elements 
required by section 1205; 

"(3) a description of the population to be 
served and an estimate of the number of par- 
ticipants; 

(J) as appropriate, a description of the ap- 
plicant's collaborative efforts with institu- 
tions of higher education, community-based 
organizations, the State educational agency, 
private elementary schools, or other eligible 
organizations in carrying out the program 
for which assistance is sought; 

“(5) a statement of the methods that will 
be used— 

“(А) to ensure that the programs will serve 
families most in need of the activities and 
services provided by this part; 

(B) to provide services under this part to 
individuals with special needs, such as indi- 
viduals with limited English proficiency and 
individuals with disabilities; and 

"(C) to encourage participants to remain 
in the program for a time sufficient to meet 
the program's purpose; and 

“(6) a description of how the plan— 

"(A)(1) is consistent with and promotes the 
goals of the State and local plans, either ap- 
proved or being developed, under title III of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; and 

“(ii) is consistent with the State and local 
plans under sections 1111 and 1112; or 

(B) is consistent with the State and local 
plans under sections 1111 and 1112 is the 
State does not have an approved plan under 
title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act and is not developing such a plan. 

“(4) The plan described in subsection (c)(6) 
may be submitted as part of a consolidated 
application under section 9302, 

“SEC. 1208. AWARD OF SUBGRANTS. 

“(а) SELECTION PROCESS.—(1) The State 
educational agency shall establish a review 
panel that will approve applications that— 

"(A) are most likely to be successful in 
meeting the purpose of this part, and in ef- 
fectively implementing the program ele- 
ments required under section 1205; 

"(B) demonstrate that the area to be 
served by such program has a high percent- 
age or a large number of children and fami- 
lies who are in need of such services as indi- 
cated by high levels of poverty, illiteracy, 
unemployment, or limited English рго- 
ficiency; 

“(С) provide services for at least а three- 
year age range, which may begin at birth; 

„D) demonstrate the greatest possible co- 
operation and coordination between a vari- 
ety of relevant service providers in all phases 
of the program; 

“(Е) include cost-effective budgets, given 
the scope of the application; 

“(Е) demonstrate the applicant's ability to 
provide the additional funding required by 
section 1204(b); 

„(G) are representative of urban and rural 
regions of the State; and 

"(H) show the greatest promise for provid- 
ing models that may be adopted by other 
local educational agencies. 

“(2) The State educational agency shall 
give priority for subgrants under this sub- 
section to proposals that either— 

“(А) target services primarily to families 
described in paragraph (1)(B); or 
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"(B) are located in areas designated as 
empowerment zones or enterprise commu- 
nities. 

"(b) REVIEW PANEL.—A review panel shall 
consist of at least three members, including 
one early childhood professional, one adult 
education professional, and one or more of 
the following individuals: 

“(1) A representative of a parent-child edu- 
cation organization. 

“(2) A representative of а community- 
based literacy organization. 

"(3 А member of a local board of edu- 
cation. 

(J) A representative of business and indus- 
try with a commitment to education. 

(5) An individual who has been involved іп 
the implementation of programs under this 
title in the State. 

"(c) DURATION.—(1) Subgrants may be 
awarded for a period not to exceed four 
years. 

“(2) The State educational agency may 
provide a subgrantee, at the subgrantee's re- 
quest, a 3- to 6-month start-up period during 
the first year of the four-year period, which 
may include staff recruitment and training, 
and the coordination of services, before re- 
quiring full implementation of the program. 

“(ЗХА) In reviewing any application for a 
subgrant to continue a program for the sec- 
ond, third, or fourth year, the State edu- 
cational agency shall review the progress 
being made toward meeting the objectives of 
the program after the conclusion of the 
start-up period, if any. 

"(B) The State educational agency may 
refuse to award a subgrant if such agency 
finds that sufficient progress has not been 
made toward meeting such objectives, but 
only after affording the applicant notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing. 

"(4(A) An eligible entity that has pre- 
viously received a subgrant under this part 
may reapply under the terms of this part for 
а second project period. 

(B) During the second project period, the 
Federal share of the subgrant shall not ex- 
ceed 50 percent in any year. 

“SEC. 1209. EVALUATION. 

"From funds reserved under section 
1202(b)(1), the Secretary shall provide for an 
independent evaluation of programs under 
this part— 

“(1) to determine the performance and ef- 
fectiveness of programs; and 

“(2) to identify effective Even Start 
projects that can be replicated and used in 
providing technical assistance to national, 
State, and local programs. 

“PART C—EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY 

CHILDREN 
“SEC. 1301. PROGRAM PURPOSE. 

“It is the purpose of this part to assist 
States to— 

“(1) support high-quality and comprehen- 
sive educational programs for migratory 
children to help reduce the educational dis- 
ruptions and other problems that result from 
repeated moves; 

“(2) ensure that migratory children аге 
provided with appropriate educational serv- 
ices (including supportive services) that ad- 
dress their special needs in a coordinated and 
efficient manner; 

“(3) ensure that migratory children have 
the opportunity to meet the same challeng- 
ing performance standards that all children 
are expected to meet; 

“(4) design programs to help migratory 
children overcome educational disruption, 
cultural and language barriers, social isola- 
tion, various health-related problems, and 
other factors that inhibit their ability to do 
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well in school, and to prepare these children 
to make a successful transition to post- 
secondary education or employment; and 

(5) ensure that migratory children benefit 
from State and local systemic reforms. 

“SEC. 1302. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“Іп order to carry out the purpose of this 
part, the Secretary shall make grants to 
State educational agencies, or combinations 
of such agencies, to establish or improve, di- 
rectly or through local operating agencies, 
programs of education for migratory chil- 
dren in accordance with this part. 

“SEC. 1303. STATE ALLOCATIONS. 

“(а) STATE ALLOCATIONS.—Each State 
(other than the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico) is entitled to receive under this part, 
for each fiscal year, an amount equal to— 

"(1) the sum of the estimated number of 
migratory children aged three through 21 
who reside in the State full time and the 
full-time equivalent of the estimated number 
of migratory children aged three through 21 
who reside in the State part time, as deter- 
mined in accordance with subsection (е); 
multiplied by 

(2) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State, except that the 
amount determined under this paragraph 
shall not be less than 32 percent, or more 
than 48 percent, of the average expenditure 
per pupil in the United States. 

"(b) ALLOCATION TO PUERTO RiICO.—For 
each fiscal year, the amount for which the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is eligible 
under this section shall be equal to— 

"(1) the number of migratory children in 
Puerto Rico, determined under subsection 
(a)(1); multiplied by 

(2) the product of 

H(A) the percentage that the average ex- 
penditure per pupil in Puerto Rico is of the 
lowest average per-pupil expenditure of any 
of the 50 States; and 

`В) 32 percent of the average expenditure 
per pupil in the United States. 

“(с) RATABLE REDUCTIONS; REALLOCA- 
TIONS.—(1)(A) If, after the Secretary reserves 
funds under section 1308(c), the amount ap- 
propriated to carry out this part for any fis- 
cal year is insufficient to pay in full the 
amounts for which all States are eligible, the 
Secretary shall ratably reduce each such 
amount. 

(В) If additional funds become available 
for making such payments for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall allocate such funds 
to States in amounts that the Secretary 
finds would best carry out the purpose of this 


part. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary shall further reduce 
the amount of any grant to a State under 
this part for any fiscal year if the Secretary 
determines, based on available information 
on the numbers and needs of migratory chil- 
dren in the State and the program proposed 
by the State to address such needs, that such 
amount exceeds the amount required under 
section 1304. 

“(В) The Secretary shall reallocate such 
excess funds to other States whose grants 
under this part would otherwise be insuffi- 
cient to provide an appropriate level of serv- 
ices to migratory children, in such amounts 
as the Secretary determines are appropriate. 

"(d) CONSORTIUM ARRANGEMENTS.—(1) In 
the case of a State that receives a grant of 
$1,000,000 or less under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with the State edu- 
cational agency to determine whether con- 
sortium arrangements with another State or 
other appropriate entity would result in de- 
livery of services in a more effective and effi- 
cient manner. 
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(2) A State, irrespective of the amount of 
its allocation, may propose a consortium ar- 
rangement, 

“(3) The Secretary shall approve а consor- 
tium arrangement under paragraph (1) or (2) 
if the proposal demonstrates that the ar- 
rangement will— 

“(А) reduce administrative costs or pro- 
gram function costs for State programs; and 

"(B) make more funds available for direct 
services to add substantially to the welfare 
or educational attainment of children to be 
served under this part. 

"(e) DETERMINING NUMBERS OF ELIGIBLE 
CHILDREN.—In order to determine the esti- 
mated number of migratory children resid- 
ing in each State for purposes of this section, 
the Secretary shall— 

*(1) use such information as the Secretary 
finds most accurately reflects the actual 
number of migratory children; 

*(2) as soon as feasible develop and imple- 
ment a procedure for more accurately re- 
flecting cost factors for different types of 
summer program designs which will be used 
to adjust the estimated number of children 
who reside in a State in order to reflect the 
number of migratory children who are served 
in summer programs (which may include 
intersession programs) in the State and the 
additional costs of operating such programs; 
and 

(3) conduct an analysis of the options for 
adjusting the formula so as to better direct 
services to the child whose education has 
been interrupted. 


*SEC. 1304. STATE APPLICATIONS; SERVICES. 


“(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Any State 
wishing to receive a grant under this part for 
any fiscal year shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may require. 

"(b) PROGRAM INFORMATION.—Each such 
application shall include— 

(J) a description of how, in planning, im- 
plementing, and evaluating programs and 
projects under this part, the State and its 
operating agencies will ensure that the spe- 
cial educational needs of migratory children 
are identified and addressed through a com- 
prehensive plan for needs assessment and 
service delivery that meets the requirements 
of section 1306, including, when feasible, re- 
cording the migratory status of such chil- 
dren and their average daily attendance on 
State student collection data; 

*(2) a description of the steps the State is 
taking to provide migratory students with 
the opportunity to meet the same challeng- 
ing performance standards that all children 
are expected to meet; 

(3) a description of how the State will use 
its funds to promote interstate and intra- 
state coordination of services for migratory 
children, including how, consistent with pro- 
cedures the Secretary may require, it will 
provide for educational continuity through 
the timely transfer of pertinent school 
records, including information on health, 
when children move from one school to an- 
other, whether or not during the regular 
school year; 

“(4) a description of the State's priorities 
for the use of funds received under this part, 
and how they relate to the State's assess- 
ment of needs for services in the State; 

“(5) a description of how the State will de- 
termine the amount of any subgrants it will 
award to local operating agencies, taking 
into account the requirements of paragraph 
(1); and 

"(6) such budgetary and other information 
as the Secretary may require. 
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"(c) ASSURANCES.—Each such application 
shall also include assurances, satisfactory to 
the Secretary, that— 

() funds received under this part will be 
used only— 

“(А) for programs and projects, including 
the acquisition of equipment, in accordance 
with section 1306(b)(1); and 

"(B) to coordinate such programs and 
projects with similar programs and projects 
within the State and in other States, as well 
as with other Federal programs that can 
benefit migratory children and their fami- 
lies; 

“(2) such programs and projects will be 
carried out in a manner consistent with the 
Objectives of sections 1114, 1115(b) and (d), 
1120, and 1121(b) and (c), and part F of this 
title; 

“(3) іп the planning and operation of pro- 
grams and projects at both the State and 
local operating agency level, there is appro- 
priate consultation with parent advisory 
councils for programs lasting a school year, 
and that all such programs and projects are 
carried out, to the extent feasible, in a man- 
ner consistent with section 1118 of this title; 

*(4) in planning and carrying out such pro- 
grams and projects, there has been, and will 
be, adequate provision for addressing the 
unmet education needs of preschool migra- 
tory children; 

**(5) the effectiveness of such programs and 
projects will be determined, where feasible, 
using the same approaches and standards 
that will be used to assess the performance 
of students, schools, and local educational 
agencies under part A of this title; and 

*(6) the State will assist the Secretary іп 
determining the number of migratory chil- 
dren under section 1303(e), through such pro- 
cedures as the Secretary may require. 

“(4) PRIORITY FOR SERVICES.—In providing 
services with funds received under this part, 
each recipient of such funds shall give prior- 
ity to migratory children who are failing, or 
most at risk of failing, to meet the State's 
challenging performance standards, and 
whose education has been interrupted during 
the regular school year. 

“(е) CONTINUATION OF SERVICES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this part— 

J) a child who ceases to be a migratory 
child during a school term shall be eligible 
for services until the end of such term; 

*(2) a child who is no longer a migratory 
child may continue to receive services for 
one additional school year, but only if com- 
parable services are not available through 
other programs; and 

"(3) secondary school students who were 
eligible for services in secondary school may 
continue to be served through credit accrual 
programs until graduation. 

“SEC. 1305. SECRETARIAL APPROVAL; PEER RE- 

“(а) SECRETARIAL APPROVAL.—The Sec- 
retary shall approve each State application 
that meets the requirements of this part. 

"(b) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary may re- 
view any such application with the assist- 
ance and advice of State officials and other 
individuals with relevant expertise. 

“SEC. 1306. COMPREHENSIVE NEEDS ASSESS- 
MENT AND  SERVICE-DELIVERY 
PLAN; AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) COMPREHENSIVE PLAN.—Each State 
that receives a grant under this part shall 
ensure that the State and its local operating 
agencies identify and address the special 
educational needs of migratory children in 
accordance with a comprehensive State plan 
that— 

“(1ХА) is integrated with the State's plan, 
either approved or being developed, under 
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title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act and satisfies the requirements of this 
section that are not already addressed by 
such State plan; and 

“(В) is integrated with other State plans, 
if any, under the School-To-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1993 and the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Act to the ex- 
tent that such plans have not already been 
incorporated in the State's plan under title 
III of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 

(2) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan— 

“(А) is integrated with other State plans, 
such as those under the School-To-Work Op- 
portunities Act of 1993 and the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Act, where such plans exist; and 

(B) satisfies the requirements of this sec- 
tion; 

"(3) may be submitted as a part of a con- 
solidated application under section 9302; 

*(4) provides that migratory children will 
have an opportunity to meet the same chal- 
lenging performance standards, set out in 
those plans, that all children are expected to 
meet; 

(5) specifies measurable program goals 
and outcomes; 

“(6) encompasses the full range of services 
that are available for migratory children 
from appropriate local, State and Federal 
educational programs; 

“(7) is the product of joint planning among 
such local, State, and Federal programs, in- 
cluding those under part A of this title, early 
childhood programs, and bilingual education 
programs under title VII of this Act; 

*(8) provides for the integration of services 
available under this part with services pro- 
vided by such other programs; and 

“(9) to the extent feasible, provides for 

"(A) advocacy and outreach activities for 
migratory children and their families, in- 
cluding informing them of, or helping them 
gain access to, other education, health, nu- 
trition, and social services; 

(B) professional development programs, 
including mentoring, for teachers and other 
program personnel; 

"(C) parent involvement programs (as de- 
fined under section 1117) and, when feasible, 
the establishment of instructional programs 
such as use of the model developed under the 
Even Start Family Literacy Programs that 
promote adult literacy and train parents to 
support the educational growth of their chil- 
dren; 

„D) the integration of communication and 
information technology into educational and 
related programs; and 

“(Е) programs to facilitate the transition 

of high school students to postsecondary 
education or employment. 
A State may satisfy all or part of the re- 
quirements of this section by referencing ap- 
plicable sections of its approved plan under 
title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. 

“(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—(1) In imple- 
menting the comprehensive plan described in 
subsection (a), each local operating agency 
shall have the flexibility to determine the 
activities to be provided with funds made 
available under this part, provided that— 

“(А) before funds provided under this part 
are used to provide services described in sub- 
paragraph (B), those funds shall be used to 
meet the identified needs of migratory chil- 
dren that— 

(i) result from the effects of their migra- 
tory lifestyle, or are needed to permit migra- 
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tory children to participate effectively in 
school; and 

(ii) are not addressed by services provided 
under other programs, including part A of 
this title; and 

(B) all migratory children who are eligi- 
ble to receive services under part A of this 
title shall receive such services with funds 
provided under this part or under part A of 
this title. 

“(2) This subsection shall not apply to 
funds under this part that are used for 
schoolwide programs under section 1114 of 
this title. 

*SEC. 1307. BYPASS. 

The Secretary may use all or part of any 
State's allocation under this part to make 
arrangements with any public or private 
nonprofit agency to carry out the purpose of 
this part in such State if the Secretary de- 
termines that— 

(J) the State is unable or unwilling to 
conduct educational programs for migratory 
children; 

(2) such arrangements would result іп 
more efficient and economic administration 
of such programs; or 

(3) such arrangements would add substan- 
tially to the welfare or educational attain- 
ment of such children. 

“SEC. 1308. COORDINATION OF MIGRANT EDU- 
CATION ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) IMPROVEMENT OF COORDINATION.—The 
Secretary, in consultation with the States, 
may make grants to, or enter into contracts 
with, State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and other public and private non- 
profit entities to improve the interstate and 
intrastate coordination among State and 
local educational agencies of their edu- 
cational programs, including the establish- 
ment or improvement of programs for credit 
accrual and exchange, available to migra- 
tory students. Grants under this subpart 
may be made for up to 5 years. 

(0) ASSISTANCE AND REPORTING.—(1) With- 
in 60 days of enactment, the Secretary shall 
convene a panel of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and technical experts to assess alter- 
native methods by which student records 
may be transferred from one school to an- 
other. Within 150 days of having been con- 
vened, the panel shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary on how schools may 
adopt the most cost-effective means of ex- 
changing of school records. The Secretary 
shall also develop the most cost-effective 
and accurate method of determining the 
number of students or full-time equivalent 
students in each State on a yearly basis. The 
Secretary shall report to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate the pan- 
el's findings and the Secretary's rec- 
ommendations. 

*(2) The Secretary may contract for serv- 
ices for purposes of this section. 

“(с) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this section, the Sec- 
retary shall reserve up to $6,000,000 from the 
amount appropriated under section 1002(3) 
for each fiscal year to carry out this part. 

"(d) COMPETITIVE GRANTS.—From the 
amounts made available for this section, the 
Secretary shall reserve not more than 
$1,500,000 to award, on a competitive basis, 
grants in the amount of up to $100,000 each to 
State educational agencies with consortium 
agreements described under section 1303(d). 
Not less than 10 of such grants shall be 
awarded to States which receive allocations 
of less than $1,000,000 if such States have ap- 
proved agreements. 
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“SEC. 1309. DISTANCE LEARNING. 

"(a) PROGRAM.—The Secretary may estab- 
lish a distance learning program to provide, 
through competitive grants, continuity in 
the education of migrant children using 
technology, interactive learning, computers, 
and automated technology links achieved 
with modems and telephone networks. 

"(b) FUNDS.—Not more than $3,000,000 may 
be used to establish the program under sub- 
section (a). 

“SEC, 1310. DEFINITIONS. 

“As used in this part, the following terms 
have the following meanings: 

"(1) The term ‘local operating agency’ 
means— 

() a local educational agency to which a 
State educational agency makes a subgrant 
under this part; 

(B) a public or nonprofit private agency 
with which a State educational agency or 
the Secretary makes an arrangement to 
carry out a project under this part; or 

“(С) a State educational agency, if the 
State educational agency operates the 
State’s migrant education program or 
projects directly. 

“(2) The term ‘migratory child’ means— 

“(А) for fiscal year 1996 and subsequent 
years, a child who is, or whose parent or 
spouse is, a migratory agricultural worker 
(including a migratory dairy worker) or a 
migratory fisher, and who, in the preceding 
24 months, in order to obtain, or accompany 
such parent or spouse in order to obtain, 
temporary or seasonal employment in agri- 
cultural or fishing work— 

"(i)has moved from one local educational 
agency to another; or 

(ii) in а State that is comprised of a sin- 
gle local educational agency, has moved 
from one administrative area to another 
within such agency; or 

“(В) for fiscal year 1995 only, a child fulfill- 
ing the requirements of subparagraph (A) for 
a period of 36 months instead of for 24 
months; and 
*PART D—PREVENTION AND INTERVEN- 

TION SERVICES FOR DELINQUENT 

YOUTH AND YOUTH AT RISK OF DROP- 

PING OUT 
“SEC. 1401. FINDINGS; PURPOSE; PROGRAM AU- 

THORIZED. 
“(а) FINDINGS.—Congress finds the follow- 
ing: 
“(1) A large percentage of youth in the ju- 
venile justice system have poor academic 
achievement, are a year or more behind 
grade level, and have dropped out of school. 

“(2) There is a strong correlation between 
academic failure and involvement in delin- 
quent activities. 

(3) Preventing students from dropping out 
of local schools and addressing the edu- 
cational needs of delinquent youth can help 
reduce the dropout rate and involvement in 
delinquent activities at the same time. 

“(4) Many schools and correctional facili- 
ties fail to communicate regarding a youth's 
academic needs and students often return to 
their home school ill-prepared to meet cur- 
rent curriculum requirements. 

*(5) Schools are often reluctant to deal 
with youth returning from facilities and re- 
ceive no funds to deal with the unique edu- 
cational and other needs of such youth. 

“(6) A continuing need exists for activities 
and programs to reduce the incidence of 
youth dropping out of school. 

“(7) Federal dropout prevention programs 
have demonstrated effectiveness in keeping 
children and youth in school. 

"(8) Pregnant and parenting teens are a 
high at-risk group for dropping out of school 
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and should be targeted by dropout preven- 
tion programs. 

"(9) Such youth need a strong dropout pre- 
vention program which provides them with 
high level skills and which provides supports 
to youth returning from correctional facili- 
ties in order to keep them in school. 

“(Ы) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this 
part— 

“(1) to improve educational services to 
children in local and State institutions for 
delinquent children so that they have the op- 
portunity to meet the same challenging 
State performance standards that all chil- 
dren in the State will be expected to meet; 

*(2) to provide such children the services 
they need to make a successful transition 
from institutionalization to further school- 
ing or employment; and 

“(3) to prevent at-risk youth from dropping 
out of school and to provide dropouts and 
youth returning from institutions with а 
support system to ensure their continued 
education. 

"(c) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—In order to 
carry out the purpose of this part, the Sec- 
retary shall make grants to State edu- 
cational agencies, which shall make sub- 
grants to State agencies and local edu- 
cational agencies to establish or improve 
programs of education for delinquent chil- 
dren and youth at risk of dropping out of 
School before graduation. 

"SEC. 1402. PAYMENTS FOR PROGRAMS UNDER 
THIS PART. 

“(а) AGENCY SUBGRANTS.— Based on the а1- 
location amount computed under section 
1403, the Secretary shall allocate to each 
State educational agency amounts necessary 
to make subgrants to State agencies. 

"(b) LOCAL SUBGRANTS.—Each State shall 
retain, for purposes of subpart 2, funds gen- 
erated throughout the State under part A 
based on youth residing in local correctional 
facilities, or attending community day pro- 
grams for delinquent children. 

“(с) USE OF REMAINING FUNDS.—Each State 
shall use any funds remaining after alloca- 
tions are made under subsection (a). 


“Subpart 1—State Agency Programs 
*SEC. 1403. AMOUNT OF ALLOCATION TO STATE. 

“(а) STATE ALLOCATION.—Each State edu- 
cational agency is eligible to receive under 
this part, for each fiscal year, an amount 
equal to the product of— 

(J) the number of delinquent children іп 
State correctional facilities serving youth 
under the age of 21 who are enrolled for at 
least 20 hours per week in education pro- 
grams operated or supported by facilities 
serving youth, and 10 hours à week in adult 
facilities serving youth. 

(2) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State, except that the 
amount determined under this paragraph 
shall not be less than 32 percent or more 
than 48 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

"(b) SUBGRANTS TO STATE AGENCIES IN 
PuERTO Rico.—For each fiscal year, the 
amount of the grant for which a State agen- 
cy in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
eligible under this part shall be equal to— 

(J) the number of children counted under 
subsection (aX1) for Puerto Rico; multiplied 
by the product of— 

"(A) the percentage that the average per- 
pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is of the 
lowest average per-pupil expenditure of any 
of the 50 States; and 

“(В) 32 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

*SEC. 1404. STATE PLAN. 

(a) STATE PLAN.—(1)(A) Each State edu- 

cational agency that desires to receive pay- 
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ments under this part shall submit, for ap- 
proval by the Secretary, a plan, which shall 
be revised and updated as needed, for meet- 
ing the needs of delinquent youth and chil- 
dren at risk of dropping out that— 

(i) is integrated with the State's plan, ei- 
ther approved or being developed, under title 
ІП of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
and satisfies the requirements of this section 
that are not already addressed by such State 
plan; or 

(ii) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act or is not developing such à 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfles the requirements 
of this section. 

"(B) A State plan submitted under para- 
graph (1ХАХі) may, if necessary, be submit- 
ted as an amendment to the State's plan 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

(2) Each such plan shall also 

"(A) describe the State-established pro- 
gram goals, objectives, and performance 
measures that will be used to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of the program in improving aca- 
demic and vocational skills of children in 
the program; 

"(B) provide that, to the extent feasible, 
such children will have the same opportuni- 
ties to learn as they would have if they were 
in schools of local educational agencies in 
the State; 

"(C) describe the manner in which such 
State educational agency will make sub- 
grants; and 

"(D) contain assurances that the State 
educational agency will— 

"(i) ensure that programs assisted under 
this part will be carried out in accordance 
with the State plan described in this sub- 
section; 

(ii) carry out the evaluation requirements 
of section 1408; 

(ii) ensure that its State agencies com- 
ply with all applicable statutory and regu- 
latory requirements; and 

(iv) provide such other information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(b) SECRETARIAL APPROVAL; PEER RE- 
VIEW.—(1) The Secretary shall approve each 
State plan that meets the requirements of 
this part. 

“(2) The Secretary may review any such 
plan with the assistance and advice of indi- 
viduals with relevant expertise. 

"(c) SUBGRANTS TO STATE AGENCIES.—A 
State agency is eligible for assistance under 
this part if it is responsible for providing free 
public education for children in institutions 
for delinquent children. 

“(d) STATE AGENCY APPLICATIONS.—A State 
agency that desires to receive funds to carry 
out a program under this part shall submit 
an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

“(1) describes the procedures to be used, 
consistent with the State plan under part A 
of this title, to assess the educational needs 
of the children to be served; 

“(2) provides assurances that in making 
services available to youth in adult correc- 
tional facilities, priority will be given to 
such youth who are likely to complete incar- 
ceration within a 2-year period; 

(3) describes the program, including a 
budget for the first year of the program, 
with annual updates to be provided; 

4) describes how the program will meet 
the goals and objectives of the State plan 
under this part; 

“(5) describes how the State agency will 
consult with experts and provide the nec- 
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essary training for appropriate staff, to en- 
sure that the planning and operation of in- 
stitution-wide projects under section 1406 are 
of high quality; 

“(6) describes how the agency will carry 
out the evaluation requirements of section 
1408 and how the results of the most recent 
evaluation are used to plan and improve the 
program; 

“(7) includes data showing that the agency 
has maintained fiscal effort required of a 
local educational agency, in accordance with 
section 9501 of this title; 

(8) describes how the programs will be co- 
ordinated with other appropriate State and 
Federal programs, including the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, vocational education, 
State and local dropout prevention pro- 
grams, and special education; 

*(9) describes how appropriate professional 
development will be provided to teachers and 
other instructional and administrative per- 
sonnel; 

(10) designates an individual in each af- 
fected institution to be responsible for issues 
relating to the transition of children from an 
institution to locally operated programs; 

"(11) describes how the agency will, en- 
deavor to coordinate with businesses for 
training and mentoring for participating 
youth; 

*(12) describes how the agency will assist 
in locating alternative programs through 
which students can continue their education 
if they are not returning to school after leav- 
ing the correctional facility; 

"(13) describes how the agency will work 
with parents to secure their assistance in 
improving the educational achievement of 
their children and preventing their further 
involvement in delinquent activities; 

“(14) describes how the agency works with 
special education youth in order to meet an 
existing individualized education program 
and an assurance that the agency will notify 
the youth's local school if such youth is 
identified as in need of special education 
services while the youth is in the facility 
and if the youth intends to return to the 
local school; 

(15) describes how the agency will work 
with youth who dropped out of school before 
entering the facility to encourage such 
youth to reenter school once their term has 
been completed or provide the youth with 
the skills necessary to gain employment, 
continue their education, or achieve a high 
School equivalency certificate if the youth 
does not intend to return to school; 

**(16) provides assurances that teachers and 
other qualified staff are also trained to work 
with children with disabilities and other stu- 
dents with special needs taking into consid- 
eration the unique needs of such students; 

“(17) describes any additional services pro- 
vided to youth, including career counseling, 
assistance in securing student loans, grants; 
and 

(18) describes how this program will be co- 
ordinated with any programs operated under 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Act, if 
applicable. 

“SEC. 1405. USE OF FUNDS. 

"(a) GENERAL.—(1) A State agency shall 
use funds received under this part only for 
programs and projects that— 

(A) are consistent with the State plan re- 
ferred to in section 1404(a); and 

“(В) concentrate on providing participants 
with the knowledge and skills needed to 
make a successful transition to high school 
completion, further education, or employ- 
ment. 

(2) Such programs and projects 
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“(А) may include the acquisition of equip- 
ment; 

"(B) shall be designed to support edu- 
cational services that— 

(i) except for institution-wide projects 
under section 1406, are provided to children 
identified by the State agency as failing, or 
most at risk of failing, to meet the State's 
challenging performance standards; 

"(ii) supplement and improve the quality 
of the educational services provided to such 
children by the State agency; and 

(iii) afford such children an opportunity 
to learn to such challenging State standards; 

“(С) shall be carried out in a manner соп- 
sistent with section 1119(b) and part F of this 
title; and 

D) may include the costs of meeting the 
evaluation requirements of section 1408. 

"(b) SUPPLEMENT, NOT-SUPPLANT.—A pro- 
gram under this part that supplements the 
number of hours of instruction students re- 
ceive from State and local sources shall be 
considered to comply with the 'supplement, 
not supplant' requirement of section 1119(b) 
of this title without regard to the subject 
areas in which instruction is given during 
those hours. 

“SEC, 1406. INSTITUTION-WIDE PROJECTS. 

"A State agency that provides free public 
education for children in an institution for 
delinquent children may use funds received 
under this part to serve all children in, and 
upgrade the entire educational effort of, such 
institution or program if the State agency 
has developed, and the State educational 
agency has approved, a comprehensive plan 
for such institution or program that— 

"(1) provides for à comprehensive assess- 
ment of the educational needs of all youth in 
the institution or program serving juveniles; 

(2) provides for a comprehensive assess- 
ment of the educational needs of youth aged 
20 and younger in adult facilities who are ex- 
pected to complete incarceration within a 2- 
year period; 

“(3) describes the steps the State agency 
has taken, or will take, to provide all chil- 
dren under 21 with the opportunity to meet 
challenging academic and vocational stand- 
ards in order to improve the likelihood that 
the students will complete high school, at- 
tain high school equivalency, or find employ- 
ment after leaving the institution; 

(4) describes the instructional program, 
pupil services, and procedures that will be 
used to meet the needs described in para- 
graph (1), including, to the extent feasible, 
the provision of mentors for secondary 
school students; 

*(5) specifically describes how such funds 
will be used; 

(6) describes the measures and procedures 
that will be used to assess student progress; 

“(7) describes how the agency has planned, 
and will implement and evaluate, the insti- 
tution-wide or program-wide project in con- 
sultation with personnel providing direct in- 
structional services and support services in 
institutions for delinquent children and per- 
sonnel from the State educational agency; 
and 

“(8) includes an assurance that the State 
agency has provided for appropriate training 
to teachers and other instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel to enable them to 
carry out the project effectively. 

“SEC. 1407. THREE-YEAR PROJECTS. 

“If a State agency operates a program 
under this part in which individual children 
are likely to participate for more than one 
year, the State educational agency may ap- 
prove the State agency's application for a 
subgrant under this part for a period not to 
exceed 3 years. 
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“SEC. 1408. TRANSITION SERVICES. 

“(а) TRANSITION SERVICES.—Each State 
agency shall reserve not more than 10 per- 
cent of the amount it receives under this 
part for any fiscal year to support projects 
that facilitate the transition of children 
from State-operated institutions to local 
educational agencies. 

„b) CONDUCT OF PROJECTS.—4A project sup- 
ported under this section may be conducted 
directly by the State agency, or through a 
contract or other arrangement with one or 
more local educational agencies, other pub- 
lic agencies, or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

( LIMITATION.—Any funds reserved under 
subsection (a) shall be used only to provide 
transitional educational services, which may 
include counseling and mentoring, to delin- 
quent children in schools other than State- 
operated institutions. 


“Subpart 2—Local Agency Programs 
“SEC. 1410. PROGRAMS OPERATED BY LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 

“(а) LOCAL SUBGRANTS.—With funds re- 
tained under section 1402(2) the State edu- 
cational agency shall make subgrants to 
local educational agencies with— 

“(1) a high number or percentage of youth 
who are residing in local (including county) 
correctional facilities for youth (including 
those involved in day programs); and 

“(2) which have the highest numbers or 
percentage of youth in the State which have 
dropped out of school in the preceding fiscal 
year. 

(b) NOTIFICATION.—A State educational 
agency shall notify local educational agen- 
cies which meet the criteria of subsection (a) 
of their eligibility for participation in the 
program. 

“(с) PURPOSE OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CY PROGRAMS.—The purpose of this section is 
the operation of local educational agency 
programs which involve collaboration be- 
tween local educational agencies and local 
correctional facilities serving such youth 
to— 

(J) continue transition activities for 
youth returning from such facilities; 

“(2) to operate dropout prevention рго- 
grams in local schools for youth at risk of 
dropping out and youth returning from cor- 
rectional facilities; and 

"(3) to prepare youth who have finished 
their period of incarceration for employ- 
ment, high school completion, and further 
education. 

"(d) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY APPLICA- 
TIONS.—(1) Eligible local educational agen- 
cies which choose to take part in programs 
funded under this section shall submit an ap- 
plication to the State educational agency, 
containing such information on programs to 
be operated under this section as the State 
educational agency may require, and which 
shall include— 

(I) a description of formal agreements be- 
tween the local educational agency and cor- 
rectional facilities and alternative school 
programs serving youth involved with the ju- 
venile justice system to operate programs 
for delinquent youth; 

"(2) a description of how participating 
Schools will coordinate with facilities work- 
ing with delinquent youth to ensure that 
such youth are participating in an education 
program comparable to one operating in the 
local school such youth would attend; 

"(3) a description of the dropout preven- 
tion program operated by participating 
Schools and the types of services such 
schools will provide to at risk youth in par- 
ticipating schools and youth returning from 
correctional facilities; 
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(4) a description of the youth expected to 
be served by the dropout prevention program 
and how the school will be coordinating ex- 
isting educational programs to meet unique 
education needs; 

“(5) a description of how schools will co- 
ordinate with existing social and health 
services to meet the needs of students at risk 
of dropping out of school and other partici- 
pating students, including prenatal health 
care and nutrition services related to the 
health of the parent and child, parenting and 
child development classes, child care, tar- 
geted re-entry and outreach programs, refer- 
rals to community resources, and scheduling 
flexibility; 

“(6) а description of any partnerships with 
local businesses to develop training and 
mentoring services for participating stu- 
dents; 

“(7) a description of how the program will 
involve parents in efforts to improve the 
education achievement of their children, as- 
sist in dropout prevention activities, and 
prevent the involvement of their children in 
delinquent activities; 

“(8) a description of how this program will 
be coordinated with other Federal, State, 
and local programs, including the Job Train- 
ing and Partnership Act and vocational edu- 
cation programs serving this at risk popu- 
lation of youth; 

“(9) a description of how the program will 
be coordinated with programs operated 
under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act, if applicable; 

“(10) a description of how schools will work 
with probation officers to assist in meeting 
the needs of youth returning from correc- 
tional facilities; 

(11) a description of efforts participating 
schools will make to ensure correctional fa- 
cilities working with youth are aware of a 
child's existing individualized education pro- 
gram; and 

*(12) a description of the steps participat- 
ing schools will take to find alternative 
placements for youth interested in continu- 
ing their education but unable to participate 
ina regular public school program. 

“(е) USES OF FUNDS.—Funds provided to 
local educational agencies under this section 
may be used for— 

"(1) dropout prevention programs which 
serve youth at educational risk, including 
pregnant and parent teens, youth who have 
come in contact with the juvenile justice 
system, youth at least one year behind their 
expected grade level, migrants, immigrants, 
students with limited-English proficiency 
and gang members; 

“(2) the coordination of health and social 
services for such youth if there is a likeli- 
hood that the provision of such services in- 
cluding day care and drug and alcohol coun- 
seling, will improve the likelihood such stu- 
dents will complete their education; and 

(3) programs to meet the unique edu- 
cation needs of youth at risk of dropping 
out, which may include vocational edu- 
cation, special education, career counseling, 
and assistance in securing student loans or 
grants. 

"(f) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FOR CORREC- 
TIONAL FACILITIES RECEIVING FUNDS UNDER 
THIS SECTION.—Each facility entering into a 
partnership with a local educational agency 
to provide services to youth under this sec- 
tion shall— 

*(1) ensure educational programs in juve- 
nile facilities are coordinated with the stu- 
dent's home school, particularly with respect 
to special education students with an indi- 
vidualized education program; 
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(2) notify the local school of a youth if 
the youth is identified as in need of special 
education servicers while in the facility; 

"(3) provide transition assistance to help 
the youth stay in school, including coordina- 
tion of services for the family, counseling. 
assistance in accessing drug and alcohol 
abuse prevention programs, tutoring, and 
family counseling; 

(J) provide support programs which en- 
courage the youth who have dropped out to 
reenter school once their term has been com- 
pleted or provide such youth with the skills 
necessary for them to gain employment or 
seek a high school equivalency certificate; 

"(5) work to ensure facilities are staffed 
with teachers and other qualified staff who 
are also trained to work with children with 
disabilities and other special needs students 
taking into consideration such unique needs; 

(6) ensure educational programs in correc- 
tional facilities are related to assisting stu- 
dents meet high educational standards; 

(7) use, to the extent possible, technology 
to assist coordinating educational programs 
between the juvenile facility and community 
school; 

“(8) involve parents in efforts to improve 
the educational achievement of their chil- 
dren and prevent the further involvement of 
such children in delinquent activities; 

(9) coordinate funds received under this 
program with other available State, local, 
and Federal funds to provide services to par- 
ticipating youth, including the Job Training 
Partnership Act, and vocational education; 

(10) coordinate programs operated under 
this section with activities funded under the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act, if applicable; and 

“(11) if appropriate, work with local busi- 
nesses to develop training and mentoring 
programs for participating youth. 

"(g)  ACCOUNTABILITY.—The State 
cational agency may— 

*(1) reduce or terminate funding for 
projects funded under this section in local 
educational agencies if such agencies do not 
Show progress in reducing dropout rates for 
male students and for female students over a 
3-year period; and 

“(2) require juvenile facilities to dem- 
onstrate, after 3 years, that there has been 
an increase in the number of youth returning 
to school, obtaining high school equivalency 
certificates, or obtaining employment after 
such youth are released. 

“SEC, 1411. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS. 

"(a) SCOPE OF EVALUATION.—Each State 
agency or local educational agency that con- 
ducts a program under subpart 1 or 2 shall 
evaluate the program, disaggregating data 
on participation by sex, and if feasible, by 
race, ethnicity, and age, not less than once 
every 3 years to determine its impact on the 
ability of participants to— 

"(1) maintain and improve educational 
achievement; 

“(2) accrue school credits that meet State 
requirements for grade promotion and high 
School graduation; 

(3) for delinquent youth, make the transi- 
tion to a regular program or other education 
program operated by a local educational 
agency; and 

“(4) complete high school (or high school 
equivalency requirements) and obtain em- 
ployment after leaving the institution. 

"(b) EVALUATION MEASURES.—In conduct- 
ing each such evaluation with respect to sub- 
section (a1), a State agency or local edu- 
cational agency shall use multiple and ap- 
propriate measures of student progress. 

“(с) EVALUATION RESULTS.—Each State 
agency and local educational agency shall — 


edu- 
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(J) submit evaluation results to the State 
educational agency; and 

2) use the results of evaluations under 
this section to plan and improve subsequent 
programs for participating children. 

*SEC. 1412. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this part, the following 
terms have the following meanings: 

“(1) The term ‘adult correctional institu- 
tion' means a facility in which persons are 
confined as a result of a conviction for a 
criminal offense, including persons under 21 
years of age. 

“(2) The term ‘at risk youth’ means school 
aged youth who are at risk of academic fail- 
ure, have drug or alcohol problems, are preg- 
nant or are parents, have come into contact 
with the juvenile justice system in the past, 
are at least one year behind the expected 
grade level for such age, have limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency, are gang members, have 
dropped out in the past, or have high absen- 
teeism rates. 

"(3) The term 'community-day program' 
means а regular program of instruction pro- 
vided by a State agency at a community-day 
School operated specifically for delinquent 
children. 

“(4) The term ‘institution for delinquent 
children' means a public or private residen- 
tial facility for the care of children who have 
been adjudicated to be delinquent or in need 
of supervision. 

“PART E—FEDERAL EVALUATIONS, DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS, AND TRANSITION 
PROJECTS 

“SEC. 1501. EVALUATIONS. 

“(а) NATIONAL ASSESSMENT.—(1) Тһе Sec- 
retary shall conduct a national assessment 
of programs under this title, in coordination 
with the ongoing Chapter 1 Longitudinal 
Study under subsection (b) of this section, 
that shall be planned, reviewed, and con- 
ducted in consultation with an independent 
panel of researchers, State practitioners, 
local practitioners, and other appropriate in- 
dividuals. 

"(2) The assessment shall examine how 
well schools, local educational agencies, and 
States— 

(A) are progressing toward the goal of all 
children served under this title reaching the 
State's content and performance standards; 
and 

"(B) are accomplishing the specific pur- 
poses set out in section 1001(d) of this title to 
achieve this goal, including— 

“(i) ensuring high standards for all chil- 
dren and aligning the efforts of States, local 
educational agencies, and schools to help 
children reach them; 

(i) providing children an enriched and ac- 
celerated educational program through 
schoolwide programs or through additional 
services that increase the amount and qual- 
ity of instructional time that children re- 
ceive; 

(111) promoting schoolwide reform and ac- 
cess of all children to effective instructional 
strategies and challenging academic content; 

(iv) significantly upgrading the quality of 
the curriculum and instruction by providing 
staff in participating schools with substan- 
tial opportunities for professional develop- 
ment; 

"(v) coordinating services under all parts 
of this title with each other, with other edu- 
cational services, including preschool serv- 
ices, and, to the extent feasible, with health 
and social service programs funded from 
other sources; 

"(vi) affording parents meaningful oppor- 
tunities to participate in the education of 
their children at home and at school, includ- 
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ing the provisions of family literacy serv- 
ices; 

(vii) distributing resources to areas where 
needs are greatest; 

(viii) improving accountability, as well as 
teaching and learning, by making assess- 
ments under this title congruent with State 
assessment systems; and 

"(ix) providing greater decisionmaking au- 
thority and flexibility to schools in exchange 
for greater responsibility for student per- 
formance. 

*(3) Where feasible, the Secretary shall use 
information gathered from a variety of 
sources, including the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, State evaluations, 
and available research studies in carrying 
out this subsection. 

*(4) The Secretary shall submit a biennial 
report summarizing the cumulative findings 
to date of the assessment to the President 
and the appropriate committees of the Con- 


gress. 

“(р) STUDIES AND DATA COLLECTION.—The 
Secretary may collect such data, as nec- 
essary, at the State, local, and school levels 
and conduct studies and evaluations, includ- 
ing national studies and evaluations, to as- 
sess on an ongoing basis the effectiveness of 
programs under this title and to report on 
such effectiveness on a periodic basis. 

“(с) NATIONAL EVALUATION OF TITLE I.— 
The Secretary shall carry out an ongoing 
evaluation of the program under part A of 
this title in order to provide the public, Con- 
gress, and educators involved in such pro- 
gram, an accurate description of the effec- 
tiveness of such program and provide infor- 
mation that can be used to improve such 
program's effectiveness. Such evaluation 
shall— 

(J) have a longitudinal design tracking 
cohorts of students for at least 3 years 
which, when the cohorts are taken as a 
whole, provides a picture of such program's 
effectiveness over the elementary and sec- 
ondary grades; 

"(2) be separate and independent from 
State and local assessments and evaluations 
as required under this part; 

(3) utilize the highest available content 
standards that are generally accepted as na- 
tional in scope; 

*(4) provide information on all students, 
students served under this part, and, if funds 
are sufficient, information on students from 
low-income families and limited English pro- 
ficient students; and 

*(5) when feasible, collect, cross-tabulate, 
and report data by sex within race or eth- 
nicity and socioeconomic status. 


The Secretary shall use the information 
from this evaluation as part of the national 
assessment required by subsection (a) and 
shall report the data from this evaluation to 
the Congress and the public at least as fre- 
quently as that assessment. 

"(dX1) In conducting the National Assess- 
ment under subsection (a) and the National 
Evaluation under subsection (b), the Sec- 
retary shall not assess the progress of stu- 
dents in grade 1, Kindergarten, and pre-kin- 
dergarten on the basis of outcome measures 
such as content and performance standards; 

“(2) any assessments of children in grade 2 
shall utilize matrix sampling and be per- 
formance-based; and 

(3) any data collected regarding children 
in grade 2 shall— 

"(A) be collected at multiple points in 
time; 

"(B) not be used to stigmatize, label, or 
place any child; and 

С) be collected in multiple domains. 
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“(е) PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT, STUDY, RE- 
PORT AND DISSEMINATION.—(1) The Secretary, 
through the Office of Education Research 
and Improvement, shall conduct a study to 
identify and describe— 

) common barriers to effective parental 
involvement in the education of participat- 
ing children; and 

“(В) successful local policies and programs 
which improve parental involvement and the 
performance of participating children. 

“(2) The Secretary shall— 

“(А) complete such study by December 31, 
1995; 

"(B) report the findings of such study to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
of the Senate; and 

"(C) disseminate the findings, relating to 
the successful local policies and programs 
which improve parental involvement and the 
performance of participating children, to 
local educational agencies. 

“SEC. 1502. DEMONSTRATIONS OF INNOVATIVE 
PRACTICES. 


“(а) DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS То IM- 
PROVE ACHIEVEMENT.—(1) From the funds ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year under section 
1002(7)(B), the Secretary may make grants to 
State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, other public agencies, 
nonprofit organizations, public/private part- 
nerships involving business and industry or- 
ganizations, and consortia of such bodies to 
carry out demonstration projects that show 
the most promise of enabling children served 
under this title to meet challenging State 
standards. Such projects shall include prom- 
ising strategies such as— 

“(А) accelerated curricula, the application 
of new technologies to improve teaching and 
learning, extended learning time, and a safe 
and enriched full-day environment for chil- 
dren to provide them the opportunity to 
reach high standards; 

(B) integration of education services with 
each other and with health, family, and 
other social services such as mentoring pro- 
grams, particularly in empowerment zones 
and enterprise communities; 

"(C) effective approaches to whole school 
reform; 

D) programs that have been especially ef- 
fective with limited English proficient chil- 
dren, migratory children and other highly 
mobile students, children leaving institu- 
tions for neglected or delinquent children 
and returning to school, and homeless chil- 
dren and youth; and 

“(Е) programs that are built upon partner- 
ships developed between elementary and 
middle schools, employers, and the commu- 
nity which emphasize the integration of high 
quality academic and vocational learning, 
stress excellence and high expectations for 
success in core academic subjects, instill re- 
sponsibility, decisionmaking, problem solv- 
ing, interpersonal skills, and other com- 
petencies in students, and make school rel- 
evant to the workplace and the community, 
through applied and interactive teaching 
methodologies, team teaching strategies, 
learning opportunities connecting school, 
the workplace, and the community, and ca- 
reer exploration, awareness, and career guid- 
ance opportunities. 

*(2) The Secretary shall evaluate the dem- 
onstration projects supported under this 
title, using rigorous methodological designs 
and techniques, including control groups and 
random assignment, to the extent feasible, 
to produce reliable evidence of effectiveness. 

(b) PARTNERSHIPS.—(1) From funds appro- 
priated under section 1002(7)(B) for any fiscal 
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year, the Secretary may, directly or through 
grants or contracts, work in partnership 
with State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, other public agencies, and 
non-profit organizations to disseminate and 
use the highest quality research and knowl- 
edge about effective practices to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning in schools 
supported under this title. 
*PART F—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

"SEC. 1601. FEDERAL REGULATIONS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to issue such regulations as are nec- 
essary to reasonably ensure that there is 
compliance with this title. 

"(b) NEGOTIATED RULEMAKING PROCESS.— 
(1) Prior to publishing proposed regulations 
in the Federal Register to carry out this 
title, the Secretary shall obtain the advice 
and recommendations of representatives of 
Federal, State, and local administrators, 
parents, teachers, and members of local 
boards of education involved with the imple- 
mentation and operation of programs under 
this title. 

"(2) Such advice and recommendations 
may be obtained through such mechanisms 
as regional meetings and electronic ex- 
changes of information. 

(3) After obtaining such advice and rec- 
ommendations, and prior to publishing pro- 
posed regulations, the Secretary shall— 

"(A) establish a negotiated rulemaking 
process on a minimum of 4 key issues, in- 
cluding— 

(i) schoolwide projects; 

"(ii) standards and assessment; 

"(iii) parental involvement; and 

“(іу) professional development; 

„B) select individuals to participate in 
such process from among individuals or 
groups which provided advice and rec- 
ommendations, with representation from all 
geographic regions; and 

“(C) prepare a draft of proposed policy op- 
tions that shall be provided to the individ- 
uals selected by the Secretary under sub- 
paragraph (A) not less than 45 days prior to 
the first meeting under such process. 

(4) Such process 

“(А) shall be conducted in a timely manner 
to ensure that final regulations are issued by 
the Secretary not later than the 240-day pe- 
riod required by section 437 of the General 
Education Provisions Act; 

“(В) shall not be subject to the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act but shall otherwise 
follow the provisions of the Negotiated Rule- 
making Act of 1990 (5 U.S.C. 561 et seq.). 

“(5) Іп an emergency situation in which 
regulations to carry out this title must be is- 
sued with a very limited time to assist State 
and local educational agencies with the oper- 
ation of the program, the Secretary may 
issue proposed regulations without following 
such process but shall, immediately there- 
after and prior to issuing final regulations, 
conduct regional meetings to review such 
proposed regulations. 

“(с) SPECIAL RULE.—Funds made available 
under section 1002(7) may not be released by 
the Secretary for expenditure until such 
time as final regulations to carry out part A 
are published in the Federal Register. 

“(4) LIMITATION.—Regulations to carry out 
this part may not require local programs to 
follow a particular instructional model, such 
as the provision of services outside the regu- 
lar classroom or school program. 

“SEC. 1602. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) PROGRAM ASSISTANCE MANUAL.—The 
Secretary shall, not later than 6 months 
after the publication of final regulations 
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under this title, prepare and distribute to 
State educational agencies, State agencies 
operating programs under parts C and D, and 
local educational agencies, and shall make 
available to parents and other interested in- 
dividuals, organizations, and agencies, a 
manual for this title to— 

“(1) assist such agencies in— 

“(А) enhancing the quality, increasing the 
depth, or broadening the scope of activities 
for programs under this title; 

(B) applying for program funds under this 
title; and 

“(С) meeting the program objectives under 
this title; 

"(2) assist State educational agencies in 
achieving proper and efficient administra- 
tion of programs funded under this title; 

"(3) assist parents to become involved in 
the planning for, and implementation and 
evaluation of, programs and projects under 
this title; and 

*(4) ensure that officers and employees of 
the Department of Education, including offi- 
cers and employees of the Secretary and offi- 
cers and employees of such Department 
charged with auditing programs carried on 
under this title, uniformly interpret, apply, 
and enforce requirements under this title 
throughout the United States. 

"(b) CONTENTS OF POLICY MANUAL.—The 
policy manual shall, with respect to pro- 
grams carried out under this title, contain 
descriptions, statements, procedural and 
substantive rules, opinions, policy state- 
ments and interpretations and indices to and 
amendments of the foregoing, and in particu- 
lar, whether or not such items are required 
under section 552 of title 5, United States 
Code, to be published or made available. The 
manual shall include— 

“(1) a statement of the requirements appli- 
cable to the programs carried out under this 
title, including such requirements contained 
in this title, the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, other applicable statutes, and reg- 
ulations issued under the authority of such 
statutes; 

(2) an explanation of the purpose of each 
requirement and its interrelationship with 
other applicable requirements; and 

"(3) model forms and instructions devel- 
oped by the Secretary for use by State and 
local educational agencies, at their discre- 
tion, including, application forms, applica- 
tion review checklists, and instruments for 
monitoring programs under this title. 

"(c) RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES.—The Sec- 
retary shall respond with written guidance 
not more than 90 days after any written re- 
quest (return receipt requested) from a State 
or local educational agency regarding a pol- 
icy, question, or interpretation under this 
title. In the case of а request from a local 


educational agency, such agency is required , 


to address its request to the State edu- 
cational agency first. 
*SEC. 1603. STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

“(а) RULEMAKING.—(1) Each State that re- 
ceives funds under this title shall— 

"(A) ensure that any State rules, regula- 
tions, and policies relating to this title con- 
form to the purposes of this title and provide 
any such proposed rules, regulations, and 
policies to the Committee of Practitioners 
for their review and comment; 

“(В) minimize such rules, regulations, and 
policies to which their local educational 
agencies and schools are subject; and 

“(С) identify any such rule, regulation, or 
policy as a State-imposed requirement. 

“(2) State rules, regulations, and policies 
under this title shall support and facilitate 
local educational agency and school-level 
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systemic reform designed to enable all chil- 
dren to meet the State’s standards. 

"(b) COMMITTEE OF PRACTITIONERS.—(1) 
Each State educational agency shall create a 
State committee of practitioners to advise 
the State in carrying out its responsibilities 
under this title. 

“(2) Each such committee shall include— 

“(А) as a majority of its members, rep- 
resentatives from local educational agencies; 

“(В) administrators; 

“(С) teachers, including vocational edu- 
cators; 

(D) parents; 

„E) members of local boards of education; 

“(Е) representatives of private school chil- 
dren; and 

() counselors. 

(3) The duties of the committee shall in- 
clude a review, prior to publication, of any 
proposed or final State rule or regulation 
pursuant to this title. In an emergency situ- 
ation where such rule or regulation must be 
issued within a very limited time to assist 
local educational agencies with the oper- 
ation of the program, the State educational 
agency may issue a regulation without prior 
consultation, but shall immediately there- 
after convene the State committee of practi- 
tioners to review the emergency regulation 
prior to issuance in final form. 

"(c) PAYMENT FOR STATE ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—Each State may reserve for the proper 
and efficient performance of its duties under 
this title the greater of— 

"(1) one percent of the funds received 
under section 1002(a) and (c) through (f); or 

“(2) $325,000, ог $50,000 in the case of Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 
the Compact of Free Association takes ef- 
fect). 

“TITLE II—IMPROVING TEACHING AND 

LEARNING 
“PART A—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
“БЕС. 2101. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that 

(J) reaching the National Education Goals 
requires a comprehensive educational reform 
strategy that involves parents, schools, gov- 
ernment, communities, and other public and 
private organizations at all levels; 

(2) a crucial component of the strategy 
for achieving these goals is ensuring, 
through sustained and intensive high-quality 
professional development, and through the 
development and adoption of high quality 
curriculum, that all teachers are capable of 
providing challenging learning experiences 
in the core academic subjects for their stu- 
dents; 

(3) decisionmaking as to what activities a 
State or local educational agency should un- 
dertake to improve teaching and learning 
аге best made by individuals in the schools 
closest to the classroom and most knowl- 
edgeable about the needs of schools and stu- 
dents; 

(4) the potential positive impact of high- 
quality professional development is under- 
scored by recent research findings that— 

(A) professional development must be fo- 
cused on teaching and learning in order to 
change the opportunities of all students to 
achieve higher standards; and 

(В) effective professional development fo- 
cuses on discipline-based knowledge and sub- 
ject-specific pedagogical skills, involves 
teams of teachers and administrators in a 
school and, through professional networks of 
teachers and administrators, is interactive 
and collaborative, motivates by its intrinsic 
content and relationship to practice, builds 
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on experience and learning-by-doing, and be- 
comes incorporated into the everyday life of 
the school; 

“(5) engaging teachers in the development 
of high quality curricula is a powerful pro- 
fessional development activity that im- 
proves teaching and learning; 

(6) special attention must be given in pro- 
fessional development activities to ensure 
that education professionals are knowledge- 
able of, and make use of, strategies for serv- 
ing populations that historically have lacked 
access to equal opportunities for advanced 
learning and career advancement; 

“(7) States and local educational agencies 
also need to engage teachers in the develop- 
ment of high quality curricula that are 
aligned with State or local content and per- 
formance standards in order to improve 
teaching and learning and ensure that stu- 
dents achieve the State standards; 

“(8) professional development is often а 
victim of budget reductions in fiscally dif- 
ficult times and curricula development is al- 
most nonexistent in many State and local 
school systems; and 

“(9) the Federal Government has a vital 
role in helping States and local educational 
agencies to make sustained and intensive 
high-quality professional development in the 
core academic subjects become an integral 
part of the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation system and in providing assistance to 
such agencies to engage teachers in the de- 
velopment of high quality curricula that are 
aligned with State or local content and per- 
formance standards. 

“SEC. 2102. PURPOSES. 

“The purposes of this part are to provide 
assistance to States and local educational 
agencies and to institutions of higher edu- 
cation with teacher education programs so 
that such agencies can determine how best 
to improve the teaching and learning of all 
students through— 

(J) helping to ensure that teachers, other 
staff, and administrators have access to sus- 
tained and intensive high-quality profes- 
sional development that is aligned to chal- 
lenging State content and performance 
standards in the CORE academic subjects 
and that— 

(A) is tied to challenging State and local 
curriculum content and student performance 
standards; 

(B) reflects recent research on teaching 
and learning; 

“(С) incorporates effective strategies, tech- 
niques, methods, and practices for meeting 
the educational needs of diverse students, in- 
cluding females, minorities, individuals with 
disabilities, limited-English proficient indi- 
viduals, and economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals, in order to ensure that all stu- 
dents have the opportunity to achieve chal- 
lenging performance standards.“. 

(D) includes strong academic content and 
pedagogical components; 

“(Е) is of sufficient intensity and duration 
to have a positive and lasting impact on the 
teacher's performance in the classroom; and 

"(F) is part of the everyday life of the 
school and creates an orientation toward 
continuous improvement throughout the 
School; and 

(2) assisting States and local educational 
agencies to engage teachers in the develop- 
ment of high quality curriculum that is 
aligned with State or local content and per- 
formance standards. 

“SEC. 2103. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; ALLOCATION BETWEEN SUB- 
PARTS. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For the purpose of carrying out this part, 
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there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums for fiscal year 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 
1999. 

“(b) ALLOCATION BETWEEN SUBPARTS.—Of 
the funds appropriated to carry out this part 
for a fiscal year, the Secretary shall use— 

(1) 5 percent to carry out subpart 1; and 

“(2) 95 percent to carry out subpart 2. 

“Subpart 1—Federal Activities 
“SEC. 2111. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“(а) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
is authorized to make grants to, and enter 
into contracts and cooperative agreements 
with, local educational agencies, State edu- 
cational agencies, State agencies for higher 
education, educational service agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and other 
public and private agencies, other organiza- 
tions, and institutions to— 

"(1) support activities of national signifi- 
cance that will contribute to the develop- 
ment and implementation of high-quality 
professional development activities in the 
core academic subject areas; 

“(2) support the development of challeng- 
ing curriculum that is aligned with State or 
local content and performance standards; 

(3) evaluate activities carried out under 
this subpart and under subpart 2. 

(b) COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES.— 
In carrying out this program, the Secretary 
shall consult and coordinate with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and other appro- 
priate Federal agencies and entities. 

“БЕС. 2112. AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

(a) ACTIVITIES.— The Secretary shall use 
funds available to carry out this subpart— 

(J) to provide seed money to eligible enti- 
ties to develop their capacity to offer sus- 
tained and intensive high-quality profes- 
sional development; 

(2) for the development and maintenance 
of a national clearinghouse for science, 
mathematics, and technology education ma- 
terials which shall be administered as an ad- 
junct clearinghouse of the ERIC system of 
clearinghouses supported by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement; 

(3) to support consortia of educational 
agencies and organizations in disseminating 
information and providing assistance regard- 
ing curricula, teaching methods, and assess- 
ment tools that support national or State 
content standards in mathematics and 
science; and 

“(4) the evaluation of programs under this 
subpart and under subpart 2. 

"(b) CLEARINGHOUSES.—The Secretary may 
use funds available to carry out this sub- 
part— 

“(1) for the development and maintenance 
of national clearinghouses for core academic 
subjects as the Secretary determines are 
needed and which shall be administered as 
adjunct clearinghouses of the ERIC system 
of clearinghouses supported by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement; 

(2) to provide grants to entities to develop 
high quality curricula that are aligned with 
voluntary national or State content stand- 
ards; 

“(3) to sponsor institutes that provide 
teachers and administrators with profes- 
sional development that is based on strong 
and integrated disciplinary content and ped- 
agogical components; 

“(4) for efforts to train teachers in the іп- 
novative uses and applications of technology 
to enhance student learning; 

“(5) to encourage the development of local 
and national professional networks of edu- 
cators; 
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“(6) to disseminate standards in the core 
academic subjects, including information on 
voluntary national content and performance 
standards and related models of high-quality 
professional development; 

“(7) for efforts to train teachers in innova- 
tive uses of applied learning strategies such 
as service learning; 

*(8) to disseminate models of high-quality 
professional development activities that 
train educators in strategies, techniques, 
methods, and practices for meeting the edu- 
cational needs of historically underserved 
populations, including females, minorities, 
individuals with disabilities, limited-English 
proficient individuals, and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals, in order to ensure 
that all students have the opportunity to 
achieve challenging performance standards; 
and 

"(9) to promote the transferability of li- 
censure and certification of teachers and ad- 
ministrators among State and local jurisdic- 
tions. 

"(c) ALLOCATION.—In carrying out sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall ensure that 
each program, project, and activity con- 
tained in such subsection receives an alloca- 
tion that is no less than the amount that 
each such program, project, or activity re- 
ceived in fiscal year 1994. 

“Subpart 2—State and Local Activities 
“SEC. 2121. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State educational agencies for the 
improvement of teaching and learning 
through sustained and intensive high-quality 
professional development activities in the 
core academic subjects at the State and 
local levels and the development by teachers 
and others of high-quality curricula that are 
aligned with State or local content and per- 
formance standards. 

“SEC. 2122. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

“(а) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—From the 
amount made available to carry out this sub- 
part for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall— 

(J) reserve one half of one percent for the 
outlying areas, to be distributed among 
them on the basis of relative need, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary in light of the pur- 
poses of this part; and 

“(2) reserve one half of one percent for the 
Secretary of the Interior for programs under 
this subpart for professional development ac- 
tivities for teachers, other staff, and admin- 
istrators in schools operated or funded by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

"(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall allocate the remaining amount to each 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as 
follows, except that no State shall receive 
less than one-half of one percent of such re- 
maining amount: 

“(1) 50 percent shall be allocated among 
such jurisdictions on the basis of their rel- 
ative populations of individuals aged 5 
through 17, as determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data. 

*(2) 50 percent shall be allocated among 
such jurisdictions in accordance with the rel- 
ative amounts such jurisdictions received 
under part A of title I of this Act for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

"(c) REALLOCATION.—If any jurisdiction 
does not apply for its allotment under sub- 
section (b) for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall reallocate such amount to the remain- 
ing jurisdictions in accordance with such 
subsection. 
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“SEC, 2123, WITHIN-STATE ALLOCATIONS. 

“(а) RESERVATIONS.—Of the amounts re- 
ceived by a State under this subpart for a fis- 
cal year— 

(J) not more than 5 percent shall be used 
for the administrative costs of programs car- 
ried out by the State educational agency and 
the State agency for higher education; 

*(2) not more than 5 percent may be used 
for State-level activities, as described in sec- 
tion 2125; and 

(3) of the remaining amount 

“(А) 87 percent shall be distributed to local 
educational agencies, to be used in accord- 
ance with section 2129, as follows: 

“(i) 50 percent of such amount shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the relative en- 
rollments in public and private nonprofit 
schools within their boundaries. 

(i) 50 percent of such amount shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the relative 
amount such agencies received under part A 
of title I of this Act for the preceding fiscal 
year; and 

(B) 13 percent shall be used for competi- 
tive grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation as described in section 2129. 

(b) LIMITATION.— 

(I) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), any local educational agency 
that receives an allocation of less than 
$10,000 under subsection (a) shall, for the pur- 
pose of providing services under this subpart, 
form a consortium with at least 1 other local 
educational agency or institution of higher 
education receiving assistance under this 
section. 

(2) WAIVER.—The State educational agen- 
cy shall waive the application of paragraph 
(1) in the case of any local educational agen- 
cy that demonstrates that the amount of its 
allocation is sufficient to provide a program 
of sufficient size, scope, and quality to be ef- 
fective. In granting waivers under the pre- 
ceding sentence, the State educational agen- 
cy shall— 

(A) give special consideration to local 
educational agencies serving rural areas; and 

“(В) consider cash or in-kind contributions 
provided from State or local sources that 
may be combined with the local educational 
agency's allocation for the purpose of provid- 
ing services under this part. 

*SEC. 2124. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) APPLICATIONS REQUIRED.—Each State 
educational agency that wishes to receive its 
allotment under this subpart for any fiscal 
year shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time and in such form as the 
Secretary may require. 

(b) STATE PLAN TO IMPROVE TEACHING AND 
LEARNING—(1) Each application under this 
section shall include a State plan that— 

(A) is integrated with the State's plan, ei- 
ther approved or being developed, under title 
ІП of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
and satisfies the requirements of this section 
that are not already addressed by that State 
plan; or 

(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such а 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfies the requirements 
of this section. 

*(2) Each such plan shall also— 

“(А) be developed in conjunction with the 
State agency for higher education, institu- 
tions of higher education, schools of edu- 
cation, and with the extensive participation 
of teachers and administrators and members 
of the public who are interested in improving 
education in the State and show the role of 
each in implementation; 
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"(B) be designed to give teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the State the knowledge and 
skills to provide all students the opportunity 
to meet challenging State performance 
standards; 

“(С) include an assessment of State and 
local needs for professional development and 
for the development of curricula that are 
aligned with State or local content and per- 
formance standards; 

D) include a description of how the plan 
has assessed the needs of local education 
agencies serving rural areas, and what ac- 
tions are planned to meet those needs; 

“(Е) include a description of how the plan 
has maintained funding for professional de- 
velopment activities in mathematics and 
Science education; 

“(F) include a description of how the ac- 
tivities funded under this subpart will ad- 
dress the needs of teachers in schools receiv- 
ing assistance under part A of title I of this 
Act; 

"(G) а description of how programs in all 
core academic subjects, but especially in 
mathematics and science, will take into ac- 
count the need for greater access to, and par- 
ticipation in, such disciplines by students 
from historically underrepresented groups, 
including females, minorities, individuals 
with limited-English proficiency, the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, and the disabled, 
by incorporating pedagogical strategies and 
techniques which meet their educational 
need; 

“(Ну if the State's needs assessment under 
subsection (C) demonstrates a need for pro- 
fessional development, describe how the 
State will— 

*(1) work with teachers, including teachers 
in schools receiving assistance under part A 
of title I of this Act, administrators, local 
educational agencies, schools, and institu- 
tions of higher education to ensure that they 
develop the capacity to support sustained 
and intensive, high-quality professional de- 
velopment programs in all the core academic 
subject areas, but especially in mathematics 
and science; 

(ii) take specific steps to review and, if 
necessary, reform State requirements for li- 
censure of teachers and administrators, in- 
cluding certification and recertification, to 
align such requirements with challenging 
State content and performance standards; 
and 

(ii) address the need for improving teach- 
ing and learning through teacher develop- 
ment beginning with recruitment, pre-serv- 
ice, and induction, and continuing through- 
out the professional teaching career; and 

(J) if the State's needs assessment under 
subparagraph (C) demonstrates a need for 
curricula development, describe— 

"(1) a strategy for engaging teachers in the 
development of curricula that are aligned 
with State or local content and performance 
standards; and 

“(ii) how the State will also work with ad- 
ministrators, parents, school board mem- 
bers, and other members of the community 
in developing high quality curricula that are 
aligned with State or local content and per- 
formance standards. 

"(c) ADDITIONAL MATERIAL.—Each State 
application shall also include— 

“(1) a description of how the activities 
funded under this subpart will be coordi- 
nated, as appropriate, with— 

"(A) other activities conducted with Fed- 
eral funds, especially activities supported 
under part A of title I of this Act; 

“(В) State and local funds; 

“(С) resources from business and industry; 
and 
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"(D) funds from other Federal agencies, 
such as the National Science Foundation, 
the Departments of Commerce, Energy, and 
Health and Human Services, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities; and 

“(2) a description of the activities to be 
sponsored under the State-level activities 
and the higher education components of its 
program under this subpart. 

"(d) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.—(1) The Secretary shall approve the 
application of a State educational agency if 
it meets the requirements of this section and 
holds reasonable promise of achieving the 
purposes of this part. 

“(2) In reviewing applications, the Sec- 
retary shall obtain the advice of non-Federal 
experts on education in the core academic 
subjects and on teacher education, including 
teachers and administrators. 

“SEC, 2125. STATE-LEVEL ACTIVITIES. 

"(a) ACTIVITIES.—Each State may use 
funds reserved under section 2123(a)2) to 
carry out activities referred to in section 
2124(b), such as— 

(J) reviewing and reforming State re- 
quirements for teacher and administrator li- 
censure, including certification and recertifi- 
cation, to align such requirements with the 
State's content standards and ensure that 
teachers and administrators have the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to help students 
meet challenging State performance stand- 
ards; 

"(2) developing performance assessments 
and peer review procedures, as well as other 
methods, for licensing teachers and adminis- 
trators; 

"(3) providing technical assistance to 
schools and local educational agencies espe- 
cially schools and local educational agencies 
that receive assistance under part A of title 
I of this Act, to help such schools and agen- 
cies provide effective professional develop- 
ment in the core academic subjects and de- 
velop high quality curricula; 

(4) developing or supporting professional 
development networks, either within a State 
or in a regional consortium of States, that 
provide a forum for interaction among teach- 
ers and that allow exchange of information 
on advances in content assessment and peda- 
коку; 

"(5) supporting partnerships between 
Schools, consortia of schools, or local edu- 
cation agencies and institutions of higher 
education, including but not limited to 
Schools of education, which would encourage 
teachers to participate in intensive, ongoing 
professional development programs, both 
academic and pedagogical, at institutions of 
higher education, and to encourage students 
at institutions of higher education studying 
to become teachers to have direct, practical 
experience at the schools; 

"(6) enhancing the effective use of edu- 
cational technology as an instructional tool 
for increasing student understanding of the 
core academic subject areas including— 

"(A) efforts to train teachers in the inno- 
vative uses and application of instructional 
technology; 

(B) utilizing and strengthening existing 
telecommunications infrastructure dedi- 
cated to educational purposes; and 

“(С) efforts to train teachers in methods 
for achieving gender equity both in access to 
and teaching practices used in the applica- 
tion of educational technology; 

“(7) providing incentives for teachers to be 
involved in curriculum development and 
technical assistance processes for teachers 
and students; 
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"(8) professional development enabling 
teachers and other school staff to ensure 
that girls, young women, minorities, limited 
English proficient students, individuals with 
disabilities, and economically disadvantaged 
individuals have the opportunity to achieve 
challenging State performance standards in 
the core academic subjects by, for example, 
encouraging girls, young women, and minori- 
ties to pursue advanced courses in mathe- 
matics and science; 

"(9) designing professional development ac- 
tivities that increase the numbers of mem- 
bers of minority and other underrepresented 
groups in the teaching force in the core sub- 
jects; and 

"(10) developing high quality curriculum 
that is aligned with State or local content 
and performance standards. 

"(b) ALTERNATIVE METHODS.—Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent a 
State from implementing alternative meth- 
ods of teacher certification. 

“БЕС. 2126. LOCAL PLAN AND APPLICATION FOR 
IMPROVING TEACHING AND LEARN- 
ING. 

“(а) LOCAL APPLICATION.—(1) Each local 
educational agency that wishes to receive a 
subgrant under this subpart shall submit an 
application (singly or as a consortia as de- 
scribed in section 2123(b)) to the State edu- 
cational agency at such time as the State 
educational agency shall require, but not 
less frequently than every 3rd year. 

*(2) If the local educational agency has an 
application approved by the State under title 
ПІ of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
the application required by this section shall 
be à component of (or, if necessary, an ad- 
dendum to) its Goals 2000 application. 

(3) A local education agency shall set spe- 
cific performance indicators for improving 
teaching and learning through professional 
development and curriculum development. 

“(4) A local educational agency shall sub- 
mit, as part of its application, the results of 
the needs assessment conducted under sub- 
section (b), and the local educational agency 
plan developed in accordance with sub- 
section (c). 

"(b) NEEDS ASSESSMENT.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency that wishes to receive a 
subgrant under this subpart shall include in 
its application an assessment of such agen- 
cy's need for professional development, for 
the development of high quality curricula 
that are aligned with State or local content 
and performance standards. 

(2) Such needs assessment shall be carried 
out with the involvement of teachers, includ- 
ing teachers in schools receiving assistance 
under part A of title I of this Act, and shall 
take into account what activities need to be 
conducted in order to give teachers and ad- 
ministrators the means, including the 
knowledge and skills, to provide students 
with the opportunity to meet challenging 
State or local performance standards. 

"(c) PLAN DEVELOPMENT.—(1) The plan re- 
quired under this subsection shall be devel- 
oped jointly by the local educational agency 
and by teachers from the core academic dis- 
ciplines. 

“(2) Such teachers shall also be representa- 
tive of the grade spans within schools to be 
served and of schools which receive assist- 
ance under part A of title I of this Act. 

"(3) Based on the needs assessment re- 
quired under subsection (b), the local edu- 
cational agency's plan shall include the fol- 
lowing— 

(A) a description of the local educational 
agency's strategy to improve teaching and 
learning in every school; 
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(B) a description of how the plan contrib- 
utes to the local educational agency's over- 
all efforts for school reform and educational 
improvement; 

"(C) a description of the activities the 
local educational agency intends to under- 
take under this subpart consistent with such 
agency's needs assessment conducted under 
subsection (b); 

"(D) a description of how the plan has 
maintained funding for professional develop- 
ment activities in mathematics and science 
education; 

"(E) a description of how the activities 
funded under this section will address the 
needs of teachers in schools receiving assist- 
ance under part A of title I of this Act; 

(F) a description of how programs in all 
core academic subjects, but especially in 
mathematics and science, will take into ac- 
count the need for greater access to, and par- 
ticipation in, such disciplines by students 
from historically underrepresented groups, 
including females, minorities, individuals 
with limited-English proficiency, the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, and the disabled, 
by incorporating pedagogical strategies and 
techniques which meet their educational 
need; 

"(G) an assurance that the activities con- 
ducted with funds received under this pro- 
gram will be assessed at least every 3 years 
using the performance indicators; 

"(H) & description of how the program 
funded under this subpart will be coordi- 
nated, as appropriate, with— 

(J) activities conducted under section 2130 
and other services of institutions of higher 
education; 

(ii) similar State and local activities; 

"(iii) resources provided under part A of 
title I and other parts of this Act, particu- 
larly part B of this title; 

“(іу) resources from business, industry, 
private nonprofit organizations (including 
museums, libraries, educational television 
stations, community-based organizations, 
professional organizations and associations 
specializing in, or with a demonstrated ex- 
pertise in the core academic disciplines); 

() funds or programming from other Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the National Science 
Foundation, the Department of Energy, the 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and the National Endowment for the Arts; 
and 

(vi) an identification of funding that will 
provide the local educational agency's con- 
tribution under section 2127, 

“SEC, 2127. LOCAL COST SHARING. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—Each local educational 
agency shall bear not less than 33 percent of 
the cost of any program carried out under 
this subpart, but not including the cost of 
services provided to private schoolteachers. 

(b) AVAILABLE RESOURCES FOR COST-SHAR- 
ING.—A local educational agency may meet 
the requirements of subsection (a) through 
one or more of the following: 

() Cash expenditures from non-Federal 
sources, including private contributions, di- 
rected toward professional development and 
curriculum development activities. 

“(2) Release time for teachers participat- 
ing in professional development or curricula 
development funded under this subpart. 

(3) Funds received under one or more of 
the following programs, if used for profes- 
sional development or curricula development 
activities consistent with this subpart and 
consistent with the statutes under which 
such funds are provided, then such funds 
must be used for the benefit of students and 
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teachers in the schools that would otherwise 
have been served with such funds: 

"(A) Part A of title I of this Act. 

„B) The Safe and Drug Free Schools pro- 
gram under title IV of this Act. 

"(C) The bilingual education program 
under title VII of this Act. 

„D) The Women's Educational Equity Pro- 
gram under title III of this Act. 

(E) Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

(F) Programs that are related to the pur- 
poses of this Act that are administered by 
other agencies, including the National 
Science Foundation, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, and the Department 
of Energy. 

“(с) WAIVER.—The State educational agen- 
cy may approve an application which has not 
fully met the requirements of subsection (a) 
and waive the requirements of subsection (a) 
if a local educational agency can dem- 
onstrate that it is unable to meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (a) due to economic 
hardship and that compliance with such re- 
quirements would preclude its participation 
in the program. 

“SEC. 2128. ALLOWABLE ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Each local 
educational agency and school that receives 
funds under this subpart shall use such funds 
for activities that give teachers and adminis- 
trators the knowledge and skills to provide 
students with the opportunity to meet chal- 
lenging State or local content and perform- 
ance standards. Funds received by local edu- 
cational agencies under this subpart only 
shall be used for the activities specified 
under subsections (b) and (c). 

“(b) PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT.—If a 
needs assessment conducted under section 
2126(b) determines that funds under this sub- 
part should be used to provide professional 
development in the core academic subjects 
for teachers and other school staff, the local 
educational agency shall use such funds for 
professional development for teachers and 
other staff to support teaching consistent 
with State, or local content standards, and 
shall, to the extent practicable, coordinate 
such activities with institutions of higher 
education and activities under section 2129; 

“(1) Professional development activities 
funded under this subpart shall— 

“(А) be tied to challenging State or local 
content and student performance standards; 

“(В) reflect recent research on teaching 
and learning; 

“(С) incorporate effective strategies, tech- 
niques, methods, and practices for meeting 
the educational needs of diverse students, in- 
cluding females, minorities, individuals with 
disabilities, limited-English proficient indi- 
viduals, and economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals, in order to ensure that all stu- 
dents have the opportunity to achieve chal- 
lenging performance standards; 

"(D) include strong academic content and 
pedagogical components; 

(E) be of sufficient intensity and duration 
to have а positive and lasting impact on the 
teacher's performance in the classroom; and 

(F) be part of the everyday life of the 
School and create an orientation toward con- 
tinuous improvement throughout the school. 

*(2) Funds under this subpart may be used 
for professional development activities such 
as— 

“(А) professional development for teams of 
teachers, administrators, or other staff from 
individual schools, to support teaching con- 
sistent with State or local content stand- 
ards; 
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“(В) support and time for teachers and 
other school staff to participate in profes- 
sional development in the core subjects of- 
fered through professional associations, uni- 
versities, community-based organizations, 
and other providers including museums and 
educational partnership organizations; 

“(С) activities that provide followup for 
teachers who have participated in profes- 
sional development activities that are de- 
signed to ensure that knowledge and skills 
learned by the teacher are implemented in 
the classroom; 

"(D) support for partnerships between 
Schools, consortia of schools, or local edu- 
cation agencies and institutions of higher 
education, including but not limited to 
Schools of education, which would encourage 
teachers to participate in intensive, ongoing 
professional development programs, both 
academic and pedagogical, at institutions of 
higher education, and to encourage students 
at institutions of higher education studying 
to become teachers to have direct, practical 
experience at the schools; 

(E) the establishment and maintenance of 
local professional networks that provide a 
forum for interaction among teachers and 
that allow exchange of information on ad- 
vances in content and pedagogy; 

“(Е) activities to prepare teachers іп the 
effective use of educational technology as an 
instructional tool for increasing student un- 
derstanding of the core academic subject 
areas; 

(G) activities to enable teachers to ensure 
that girls, young women, minorities, lim- 
ited-English proficient students, individuals 
with disabilities, and economically disadvan- 
taged individuals the opportunity to achieve 
the challenging State performance standards 
in the core academic subjects; 

(H) professional development and recruit- 
ment activities designed to increase the 
number of minorities, individuals with dis- 
abilities, and females teaching in the core 
academic subject in which they are under- 
represented; 

"(I) other sustained and intensive high- 
quality professional development activities 
in the core academic subjects. 

“(с) CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT.—(1) If the 
needs assessment of a local educational 
agency determines that funds under this sub- 
part should be used for curriculum develop- 
ment including the development of high 
quality standards, assessments, and other 
methods needed to provide teachers with the 
tools necessary to improve student achieve- 
ment, such agency shall use the funds pro- 
vided to develop high quality curricula that 
is aligned with State or local content and 
performance standards. 

"(2) Funds may be used to purchase the 
curriculum materials to the extent such ma- 
terials are essential components of the local 
educational agency's plan to improve teach- 
ing and learning in the core academic sub- 
jects. 

“БЕС. 2129. HIGHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) GENERAL.—(1) The State agency for 
higher education, working in conjunction 
with the State educational agency (if it is a 
separate agency), shall make grants to, or 
enter into contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with, institutions of higher education 
and nonprofit organizations including muse- 
ums and educational partnership organiza- 
tions, which demonstrate consultation and 
cooperation with a local education agency, 
consortium of local education agencies, or 
schools, for— 

“(А) professional development activities in 
the core academic subject areas that con- 
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tribute to the State plan for professional de- 
velopment; 

“(В) engaging teachers in the development 
of high-quality curricula that are aligned 
with State or local content and performance 
standards; 

“(С) developing and providing assistance to 
local education agencies, and the teachers 
and staff of each such agency, for sustained, 
high-quality professional development ac- 
tivities; 

(D) improving teacher education pro- 
grams in order to promote further innova- 
tion in teacher education programs within 
an institution of higher education and to 
better meet the needs of the local education 
agencies for well-prepared teachers; 

*(2) All such awards shall be made on a 
competitive basis. 

“(3) No institution of higher education 
may receive assistance under subsection 
(а)(1) of this subsection unless the institu- 
tion enters into an agreement with a local 
education agency, or consortium of such 
agencies, to provide sustained, high-quality 
professional development for the elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the schools 
of each such agency. 

*(4) Each project funded under this section 
shall involve a joint effort of the recipient's 
School or department of education and the 
Schools or departments in the specific dis- 
ciplines in which assistance may be pro- 
vided. 

(b) ALLOWABLE ACTIVITIES,—A recipient of 
funds under this section shall use those 
funds for— 

"(1) sustained and intensive high-quality 
professional development for teams of teach- 
ers, or teachers and administrators from in- 
dividual schools or districts; 

*(2) other sustained and intensive profes- 
sional development activities related to 
achievement of the State plan for profes- 
sional development such as— 

"(A) establishment and maintenance of 
professional networks of teachers that pro- 
vide à forum for interaction among teachers 
and that allow exchange of information on 
advances in content and pedagogy; 

"(B) programs that prepare teachers to be 
effective users of information technology, 
able to integrate technology into their peda- 
gogy and their instructional practices, and 
able to enhance their curricular offerings by 
appropriate applications of technology; 

"(C) programs that utilize information 
technology to deliver sustained and inten- 
sive high quality professional development 
activities for teachers; 

D) activities to enable teachers to ensure 
that girls, young women, minorities, lim- 
ited-English proficient students, individuals 
with disabilities, and economically disadvan- 
taged individuals have the opportunity to 
achieve the challenging State performance 
standards in the core academic subjects; 

“(E) professional development and recruit- 
ment activities designed to increase the 
number of minorities, individuals with dis- 
abilities, and other underrepresented groups 
teaching in the core academic subjects, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and science; 

“(F) establishment of professional develop- 
ment academies operated as partnerships be- 
tween one or more elementary or secondary 
schools and one or more institutions of high- 
er education to provide school-based teacher 
training that provides prospective, novice, 
and experienced teachers with ап oppor- 
tunity to work under the guidance of master 
teachers and college faculty members; and 

"(G) technical assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies in providing sustained and 
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intensive high quality professional develop- 
ment activities for teachers. 

*Subpart 3—General Provisions 
“БЕС. 2131. REPORTING AND ACCOUNTABILITY. 

"(a) STATES.—Each State that receives 
funds under this part shall submit a report 
to the Secretary every 3 years on the State's 
progress toward the performance indicator 
identified in its State plan, as well as on the 
effectiveness of State and local activities 
under this part. 

"(b) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—Each 
local educational agency that receives funds 
under this part shall submit a report to the 
State every 3 years on its progress toward 
the outcome performance indicators in its 
plan. 

"(c) FEDERAL EVALUATION.—The Secretary 
shall report to the President and Congress on 
the effectiveness of programs and activities 
funded under this part. 

“(4) PROHIBITION ON FUNDS BEING USED FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OR RENOVATION.—Funds re- 
ceived under this part shall not be used for 
construction or renovation of buildings, 
rooms, or any other facilities. 

“SEC. 2132. DEFINITIONS. 

“As used in this part, the following terms 
have the following meanings: 

“(1) The term ‘core academic subjects’ 
means those subjects listed in the State plan 
under title ІП of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act or under National Education 
Goal Three as set out in section 102(3) of 
such Act. 

(2) The term ‘periormance indicators’ 
means measures of specific outcomes that 
the State or local educational agency identi- 
fies as assessing progress toward the goal of 
ensuring that all teachers have the knowl- 
edge and skills to assist their students to 
meet challenging State standards in the core 
academic subject areas. Examples of such in- 
dicators include— 

“(А) the degree to which licensure require- 
ments are tied to State standards; 

“(В) specific increases in the number of el- 
ementary and secondary teachers with 
strong content backgrounds in the core aca- 
demic subjects; and 

(O) effective strategies, techniques, meth- 
ods, and practices for meeting the edu- 
cational needs of diverse students, including 
females, minorities, individuals with disabil- 
ities, limited-English proficient individuals, 
and economically disadvantaged individuals, 
in order to ensure that all students have the 
opportunity to achieve challenging perform- 
ance standards. 

(3) The term ‘sustained and intensive 
high-quality professional development' 
means professional development activities 
that— 

“(А) are tied to challenging State or vol- 
untary national content and performance 
standards; 

(B) reflect up-to-date research in teaching 
and learning and include integrated content 
and pedagogical components; 

() incorporates effective strategies, tech- 
niques, methods, and practices for meeting 
the educational needs of diverse students, in- 
cluding females, minorities, individuals with 
disabilities, limited English proficient indi- 
viduals, and economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals, in order to assure that all students 
have the opportunity to achieve challenging 
performance standards; 

„D) are of sufficient intensity and dura- 
tion to have a positive and lasting impact on 
the teacher's performance in the classroom 
or the administrator's performance on the 
job; and 
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“(Е) recognize teachers as an important 
source of knowledge that should inform and 
help shape professional development. 

“(4) Тһе term ‘local standard’ means сһа1- 
lenging content and performance standards 
in the core subjects (in addition to State 
content and performance standards approved 
by the State for title 1). 

“PART B—INNOVATIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM STRATEG 
“SEC. 2201. DEN AND STATEMENT OF PUR- 


“(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that 
chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 has been successful 
in achieving the goals of increasing local 
flexibility, reducing administrative burden, 
providing services for private school stu- 
dents, encouraging innovation, and contrib- 
uting to the improvement of elementary and 
secondary educational programs. 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of programs under this part: 

*(1) To support local education reform ef- 
forts which are consistent with and support 
statewide reform efforts under the Goals 2000 
Educate America Act. 

“(2) To support State and local efforts to 
accomplish the National Education Goals. 

(3) To provide funding to enable State and 
local educational agencies to implement 
promising educational reform programs that 
can be supported by State and local sources 
of funding after such programs are dem- 
onstrated to be effective. 

*(4) To provide a continuing source of in- 
novation, educational improvement, and 
support for library services and instructional 
materials, including media materials and, 

“(5) To meet the special educational needs 
of at risk and high cost students. 

"(c) STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY.— 
The basic responsibility for the administra- 
tion of funds made available under this part 
is within the State educational agencies, but 
it is the intent of Congress that the respon- 
sibility be carried out with a minimum of pa- 
perwork and that the responsibility for the 
design and implementation of programs as- 
sisted under this part will be mainly that of 
local educational agencies, school super- 
intendents and principals, and classroom 
teachers and supporting personnel, because 
they have the most direct contact with stu- 
dents and are most likely to be able to de- 
sign programs to meet the educational needs 
of students in their own districts. 

*SEC. 2202. DEFINITION. 

"For the purposes of this part the term 
"effective schools programs" means school- 
based programs that may encompass pre- 
School through secondary school levels and 
that have the objectives of (1) promoting 
school-level planning, instructional improve- 
ment, and staff development, (2) increasing 
the academic achievement levels of all chil- 
dren and particularly educationally deprived 
children, and (3) achieving as ongoing condi- 
tions in the school the following factors 
identified through effective schools research 
as distinguishing effective from ineffective 
schools: 

(A) strong and effective administrative 
and instructional leadership that creates 
consensus on instructional goals and organi- 
zational capacity for instructional problem 
solving; 

(B) emphasis on the acquisition of basic 
and higher order skills; 

(O) a safe and orderly school environment 
that allows teachers and pupils to focus their 
energies on academic achievement; 

"(D) a climate of expectation that vir- 
tually all children can learn under appro- 
priate conditions; and 
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E) continuous assessment of students 
and programs to evaluate the effects of in- 
struction. 

“БЕС. 2203. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; DURATION OF ASSISTANCE. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION.—To carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums for fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

"(b) DURATION OF ASSISTANCE.—During the 
period beginning October 1, 1994, and ending, 
September 30, 1999, the Secretary shall, in 
accordance with the provisions of this part, 
make payments to State educational agen- 
cies for the purpose of this section. 

“Subpart 1—State and Local Programs 
*SEC. 2211. ALLOTMENT TO STATES. 

“(а) RESERVATIONS.—From the sums appro- 
priated to carry out this subpart in any fis- 
cal year, the Secretary shall reserve not to 
exceed 1 percent for payments to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, Palau 
(until the effective date of the Compact of 
Free Association with the Government of 
Palau), and the Northern Mariana Islands, to 
be allotted in accordance with their respec- 
tive needs. 

"(b) ALLOTMENT.—From the remainder of 
such sums the Secretary shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount of such remainder as the 
School-age population of the State bears to 
the school-age population of all States, ex- 
cept that no State shall receive less than an 
amount equal to one-half of 1 percent of such 
remainder. 

“(с) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subpart: 

"(1) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means the population aged 5 through 17. 

“(2) The term ‘States’ includes the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“SEC. 2212. ALLOCATION TO LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES. 

"(a) DISTRIBUTION RULE.—From the sums 
made available each year to carry out this 
part, the State educational agency shall dis- 
tribute not less than 85 percent to local edu- 
cational agencies within such State accord- 
ing to the relative enrollments in public and 
private, nonprofit schools within the school 
districts of such agencies, adjusted, in ac- 
cordance with criteria approved by the Sec- 
retary, to provide higher per pupil alloca- 
tions to local educational agencies which 
have the greatest numbers or percentages of 
children whose education imposes a higher 
than average cost per child, such as— 

*(1) children living in areas with high con- 
centrations of low-income families, 

*(2) children from low-income families, 
and 

*(3) children living in sparsely populated 
areas. 

"(b) CALCULATION OF ENROLLMENTS,—(1) 
The calculation of relative enrollments 
under subsection (a) shall be on the basis of 
the total of— 

“(А) the number of children enrolled іп 
public schools, and 

*(B) the number of children enrolled in pri- 
vate nonprofit schools that desire that their 
children participate in programs or projects 
assisted under this part, for the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year in which the deter- 
mination is made. Nothing in this subsection 
shall diminish the responsibility of local 
educational agencies to contact, on an an- 
nual basis, appropriate officials from private 
nonprofit schools within the areas served by 
such agencies in order to determine whether 
such schools desire that their children par- 
ticipate in programs assisted under this part. 
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“(2ХА) Relative enrollments under sub- 
section (a) shall be adjusted, in accordance 
with criteria approved by the Secretary 
under subparagraph (B), to provide higher 
per pupil allocations only to local edu- 
cational agencies which serve the greatest 
numbers or percentages of— 

**(1) children living in areas with high con- 
centrations of low-income families, 

(ii) children from low-income families, or 

*(iii) children living in sparsely populated 
areas. 

„B) The Secretary shall review criteria 
submitted by a State educational agency for 
adjusting allocations under paragraph (1) 
and shall approve such criteria only if the 
Secretary determines that such criteria are 
reasonably calculated to produce an adjusted 
allocation that reflects the relative needs 
within the State's local educational agencies 
based on the factors set forth in subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(с) PAYMENT ОҒ ALLOCATIONS.— 

“(1) From the funds paid to it pursuant to 
section 2203 for a fiscal year, a State edu- 
cational agency shall distribute to each eli- 
gible local educational agency which has 
submitted an application as required in sec- 
tion 2223 the amount of its allocation as de- 
termined under subsection (a). 

“(2ХА) Additional funds resulting from 
higher per pupil allocations provided to a 
local educational agency on the basis of ad- 
justed enrollments of children described in 
subsection (a), may, at the discretion of the 
local educational agency, be allocated for ex- 
penditures to provide services for children 
enrolled in public and private nonprofit 
schools in direct proportion to the number of 
children described in subsection (a) and en- 
rolled in such schools within the local edu- 
cational agency. 

"(B) In any fiscal year, any local edu- 
cational agency that elects to allocate such 
additional funds in the manner described in 
subparagraph (A) shall allocate all addi- 
tional funds to schools within the local edu- 
cational agency in such manner. 

„() The provisions of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) may not be construed to require any 
school to limit the use of such additional 
funds to the provision of services to specific 
students or categories of students. 

“Subpart 2—State Programs 
“SEC. 2221. STATE USES OF FUNDS, 

“(а) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A State edu- 
cational agency may use funds reserved for 
State use under this section only for— 

“(1) State administration of programs 
under this section including— 

“(А) supervision of the allocation of funds 
to local educational agencies; 

(B) planning, supervision, and processing 
of State funds; and 

"(C) monitoring and evaluation of pro- 
grams and activities under this part; and 

*(2) technical assistance and direct grants 
to local educational agencies and statewide 
education reform activities, including effec- 
tive schools programs, which assist local 
educational agencies to provide targeted as- 
sistance. 

(b) LIMITATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—Not 
more than 25 percent of funds available for 
State programs under this part in any fiscal 
year may be used for State administration 
under subsection (a1). 

“SEC. 2223. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Any 
State which desires to receive a grant under 
this subpart shall submit to the Secretary an 
application which— 

“(1) designates the State educational agen- 
cy as the State agency responsible for ad- 
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ministration and supervision of programs as- 
sisted under this part; 

"(2(A) provides for an annual submission 
of data on the use of funds, the types of serv- 
ices furnished, and the students served under 
this section; and 

B) in fiscal year 1998 provides for ап eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of programs as- 
sisted under this subpart; 

*(3) sets forth the allocation of such funds 
requested to implement section 2252; 

“(4) provides that the State educational 
agency will keep such records and provide 
such information to the Secretary as may be 
required for fiscal audit and program evalua- 
tion (consistent with the responsibilities of 
the Secretary under this section); 

“(5) provides assurance that, apart from 
technical and advisory assistance and mon- 
itoring compliance with this part, the State 
educational agency has not exercised and 
will not exercise any influence in the deci- 
sion making processes of local educational 
agencies as to the expenditure made pursu- 
ant to an application under section 2233; and 

“(6) contain assurances that there is com- 
pliance with the specific requirements of 
this part, 

"(b) PERIOD OF APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion filed by the State under subsection (a) 
shall be for a period not to exceed 3 years, 
and may be amended annually as may be 
necessary to reflect changes without filing a 
new application. 

“(с) AUDIT RULE.—Notwithstanding section 
1745 of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, local educational agencies re- 
ceiving less than an average of $5,000 each 
under this section need not be audited more 
frequently than once every 5 years. 


“Subpart 3—Local Targeted Assistance 
Programs 


"SEC. 2231. TARGETED USE OF FUNDS. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Funds allocated for 
use under this subpart shall be used by local 
educational agencies for targeted assistance 
described in subsection (b). 

“(b) TARGETED ASSISTANCE.— The targeted 
assistance programs referred to in subsection 
(a) include— 

(J) technology related to the implementa- 
tion of school-based reform programs, in- 
cluding professional development to assist 
teachers and other school officials regarding 
how to use effectively such equipment and 
software; 

(2) instructional and educational mate- 
rials, assessments, and library services and 
materials (including media materials) tied to 
high academic standards and which are part 
of an overall education reform program; 

"(3) promising education reform projects, 
including effective schools and 21st Century 
Learning Center school projects in accord- 
ance with subpart 4; and 

“(4) computer hardware and software pur- 
chased under this section should be used 
only for instructional purposes. 

*SEC. 2232. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY. 

"In order to conduct the activities author- 
ized by this part, each State or local edu- 
cational agency may use funds reserved for 
this part to make grants to and to enter into 
contracts with local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, libraries, 
museums , and other public and private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions. 

*SEC. 2233. LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—A local 
educational agency or consortia of local edu- 
cational agencies may receive an allocation 
of funds under this subpart for any year for 
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which an application is submitted to the 
State educational agency and such applica- 
tion is certified to meet the requirements of 
this section. The State educational agency 
shall certify any such application if such ap- 
plication— 

“(1ХА) sets forth the planned allocation of 
funds among targeted assistance programs 
described in section 2231 of this part and de- 
scribes the programs, projects and activities 
designed to carry out such targeted assist- 
ance which it intends to support, together 
with the reasons for selection of such pro- 
grams, projects and activities; and 

“(В) sets forth the allocation of such funds 
required to implement section 2252; 

“(2) describes how assistance under this 
section will contribute to meeting the Na- 
tional Education Goals and improving stu- 
dent achievement or improving the quality 
of education for students; 

(3) provides assurances of compliance 
with the provisions of this part, including 
the participation of children enrolled in pri- 
vate, nonprofit schools in accordance with 
section 4 

“(4) agrees to keep such records, апа рго- 
vide such information to the State edu- 
cational agency as may reasonably be re- 
quired for fiscal audit and program evalua- 
tion, concession with the responsibilities of 
the State agency under this part; and 

“(5) provides in the allocation of funds for 
the assistance authorized by this part, and in 
the design, planning and implementation of 
such programs, for systematic consultation 
with parents of children attending elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the area 
served by the local education agency, with 
teachers and administrative personnel in 
such schools, and with other groups involved 
in the implementation of this section (such 
as librarians, school counselors, and other 
pupil services personnel) as may be consid- 
ered appropriate by the local educational 
agency. 

"(b) PERIOD OF APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion filed by а local educational agency 
under subsection (a) shall be for a period not 
to exceed 3 fiscal years, may provide for the 
allocation of funds to programs for a period 
of 3 years, and may be amended annually as 
may be necessary to reflect changes without 
filing a new application. 

*(c) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—Subject to the limitations and re- 
quirements of this part, a local educational 
agency shall have complete discretion in de- 
termining how funds under this subpart shall 
be divided among the areas of targeted as- 
sistance. In exercising such discretion, a 
local educational agency shall ensure that 
expenditures under this subpart carry out 
the purposes of this subpart and are used to 
meet the educational needs within the 
schools of such local educational agency. 

“Subpart 4—21st Century Community 
Learning Centers 
“SEC. 2241. FINDINGS. 

“The Congress finds that— 

“(1) there are influences outside of school 
which affect the ability of a child to achieve 
academically and schools are in a unique po- 
sition to identify student and family needs 
to coordinate programs; 

(2) access to health and social service pro- 
grams can assist children and their families 
to improve the ability of the family to take 
an active role in their child's education; 

(3) coordination of health and social serv- 
ice programs with education can help the 
Nation meet the National Education Goals 
and ensure better outcomes for children; 

(4) the high technology, global economy 
of the 21st century will require lifelong 
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learning to keep America's workforce com- 
petitive and successful; 

"(5) 21st Century Community Learning 
Centers enable the entire community to de- 
velop an education strategy that addresses 
the educational needs of all members of local 
communities; and 

"(6) local public schools should provide 
centers for lifelong learning and educational 
opportunities for individuals of all ages. 
“SEC. 2242. FUNDS FOR COMMUNITY LEARNING 

CENTERS. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—Local educational agen- 
cies may use funds provided under section 
2212 to pay the Federal share of the cost for 
enabling schools to serve as centers for the 
delivery of education and human services for 
members of a community. 

"(b) USES OF FUNDS.—Local educational 
agencies may use funds provided under sec- 
tion 2212 for projects described under this 
subpart. 

“SEC. 2243. PROGRAMS. 

"Local educational agencies that receive 
funds under this subpart may develop pro- 
grams that include— 

“(1) literacy education programs; 

“(2) senior citizen programs; 

*(3) children's day care services; 

"(4) integrated education, health, social 
service, recreational, or cultural programs; 

“(5) summer and weekend school programs 
in conjunction with summer recreation pro- 
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“(6) nutrition programs; 

“(7) expanded library service hours to serve 
community needs; 

“(8) telecommunications and technology 
education programs for all ages; 

(9) parenting skills education programs; 

"(10) support and training for child day 
care providers; 

“(11) employment counseling, training, and 
placement; 

(12) services for students who withdraw 
from school before graduating high school, 
regardless of age; and 

(13) services for individuals who are either 
physically or mentally challenged. 

“БЕС. 2244. REQUIREMENTS. 

“А local educational agency that uses 
funds to develop programs under this subpart 
shall, at the end of the first year for which 
funds are used for this purpose, provide in- 
formation to the State educational agency 
which describes the activities and projects 
established with funds under this subpart 
and includes— 

(J) information on the comprehensive 
local plan that enables such school to serve 
as a center for the delivery of education and 
human services for members of à commu- 
nity; and 

*(2) information on the initial evaluation 
of needs, available resources, and goals and 
objectives for the proposed community edu- 
cation program and how such evaluation was 
used to determine the program developed to 
address such needs; including— 

(A) the mechanism used to disseminate 
information in a manner understandable and 
accessible to the community; 

(B) identification of Federal, State, and 
local programs merged or coordinated so 
that public resources could be maximized; 

“(С) a description of the collaborative ef- 
forts of community-based organizations, re- 
lated public agencies, businesses, or other 
appropriate organizations; 

„(D) a description of how the school will 
assist as a delivery center for existing and 
new services; and 

(E) the establishment of the facility utili- 
zation policy that specifically states rules 
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and regulations for building and equipment 
use and supervision guidelines. 
“SEC, 2245. DEFINITION. 

"For purposes of this subpart, the term 
‘Community Learning Center’ means the 
provision of educational, recreational, 
health, and social service programs for resi- 
dents of all ages of a local community in 
public school buildings, primarily in rural 
and inner city areas, operated by the local 
educational agency in conjunction with local 
governmental agencies, businesses, voca- 
tional education programs, community col- 
leges, universities, cultural, recreational, 
and other community and human service en- 
tities. 

“Subpart 5—General Administrative 
Provisions 


“SEC. 2251. MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT; FEDERAL 
FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY. 


“(а) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—(1) Except 
as provided in paragraph (2), a State is enti- 
tled to receive its full allocation of funds 
under this part for any fiscal year if the Sec- 
retary finds that either the combined fiscal 
effort per student or the aggregate expendi- 
tures within the State with respect to the 
provision of free public education for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than 90 
percent of such combined fiscal effort or ag- 
gregate expenditures for the second preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

*(2) The Secretary shall reduce the amount 
of the allocation of funds under this part in 
any fiscal year in the exact proportion to 
which the State fails to meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) by falling below 90 
percent of both the fiscal effort per student 
and aggregate expenditures (using the meas- 
ure most favorable to the State), and no such 
lesser amount shall be used for computing 
the effort required under paragraph (1) for 
subsequent years. 

(3) The Secretary may waive, for 1 fiscal 
year only, the requirements of this sub- 
section if the Secretary determines that 
such а waiver would be equitable due to ex- 
ceptional or uncontrollable circumstances 
such as a natural disaster or a precipitous 
and unforeseen decline in the financial re- 
Sources of the State. 

"(b) FEDERAL FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY.—A 
State or local educational agency may use 
and allocate funds received under this part 
only so as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of Federal funds made 
available under this part, be made available 
from non-Federal sources, and in no case 
may such funds be used so as to supplant 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

“БЕС. 2252. PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN EN- 
ROLLED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

“(а) PARTICIPATION ON EQUITABLE BASIS.— 
(1) To the extent consistent with the number 
of children in the school district of a local 
educational agency which is eligible to re- 
ceive funds under this part or which serves 
the area in which а program or project as- 
sisted under this part is located who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and 
Secondary schools, or with respect to in- 
structional or personnel training programs 
funded by the State educational agency from 
funds reserved for State use, such agency, 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school officials, shall provide for the benefit 
of such children in such schools secular, neu- 
tral, and nonideological services, materials, 
and equipment, including the participation 
of the teachers of such children (and other 
educational personnel serving such children) 
in training programs, and the repair, minor 
remodeling, or construction of public facili- 
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ties as may be necessary for their provision 
(consistent with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion), or, if such services, materials, and 
equipment are not feasible or necessary in 
one or more such private schools as deter- 
mined by the local educational agency after 
consultation with the appropriate private 
School officials, shall provide such other ar- 
rangements as will assure equitable partici- 
pation of such children in the purposes and 
benefits of this part. 

*(2) If no program or project is carried out 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section in the 
school district of a local educational agency, 
the State educational agency shall make ar- 
rangements, such as through contracts with 
nonprofit agencies or organizations, under 
which children in private schools in that dis- 
trict are provided with services and mate- 
rials to the extent that would have occurred 
if the local educational agency had received 
funds under this part. 

“(3) The requirements of this section relat- 
ing to the participation of children, teachers, 
and other personnel serving such children 
shall apply to programs and projects carried 
out under this part by a State or local edu- 
cational agency, whether directly or through 
grants to or contracts with other public or 
private agencies, institutions, or organiza- 
tions. 

*"(b) EQUAL EXPENDITURES.—Expenditures 
for programs pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be equal (consistent with the number of chil- 
dren to be served) to expenditures for pro- 
grams under this part for children enrolled 
in the public schools of the local educational 
agency, taking into account the needs of the 
individual children and other factors which 
relate to such expenditures, and when funds 
available to a local educational agency 
under this part are used to concentrate pro- 
grams or projects on a particular group, at- 
tendance area, or grade or age level, children 
enrolled in private schools who are included 
within the group, attendance area, or grade 
or age level selected for such concentration 
shall, after consultation with the appro- 
priate private school officials, be assured eq- 
uitable participation in the purposes and 
benefits of such programs or projects. 

“(с) FUNDS.—(1) The control of funds pro- 
vided under this part, and title to materials, 
equipment, and property repaired, remod- 
eled, or constructed therewith, shall be in a 
public agency for the uses and purposes pro- 
vided in this part, and a public agency shall 
administer such funds and property. 

*(2) The provision of services pursuant to 
this section shall be provided by employees 
of à public agency or through contract by 
such public agency with a person, an associa- 
tion, agency, or corporation who or which, in 
the provision of such services, is independent 
of such private school and of any religious 
organizations, and such employment or con- 
tract shall be under the control and super- 
vision of such public agency, and the funds 
provided under this part shall not be com- 
mingled with State or local funds. 

(d) STATE PROHIBITION WAIVER.—If by rea- 
son of any provision of law a State or local 
educational agency is prohibited from pro- 
viding for the participation in programs of 
children enrolled in private elementary and 
secondary schools, as required by this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall waive such require- 
ments and shall arrange for the provision of 
services to such children through arrange- 
ments which shall be subject to the require- 
ments of this section. 

“(е) WAIVER AND PROVISION ОЕ SERVICES.— 
(1) If the Secretary determines that a State 
ог a local educational agency has substan- 
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tially failed or is unwilling to provide for the 
participation on an equitable basis of chil- 
dren enrolled in private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as required by this section, 
the Secretary may waive such requirements 
and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children through arrangements 
which shall be subject to the requirements of 
this section. 

“(2) Pending final resolution of any inves- 
tigation or complaint that could result in а 
determination under this subsection or sub- 
section (d), the Secretary may withhold from 
the allocation of the affected State or local 
educational agency the amount estimated by 
the Secretary to be necessary to pay the cost 
of those services. 

"(f) DETERMINATION.—Any determination 
by the Secretary under this section shall 
continue in effect until the Secretary deter- 
mines that there will no longer be any fail- 
ure or inability on the part of the State or 
local educational agency to meet the re- 
quirements of subsections (a) and (b). 

"(g) PAYMENT FROM STATE ALLOTMENT.— 
When the Secretary arranges for services 
pursuant to this section, the Secretary shall, 
after consultation with the appropriate pub- 
lic and private school officials, pay the cost 
of such services, including the administra- 
tive costs of arranging for those services, 
from the appropriate allotment of the State 
under this part. 

ch) REVIEW.—(1) The Secretary shall not 
take any final action under this section until 
the State educational agency and the local 
educational agency affected by such action 
have had an opportunity, for at least 45 days 
after receiving written notice thereof, to 
submit written objections and to appear be- 
fore the Secretary or the Secretary's des- 
ignee to show cause why that action should 
not be taken. 

“(2) If a State or local educational agency 
is dissatisfied with the Secretary's final ac- 
tion after a proceeding under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, it may, within 60 days 
after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary. The Secretary 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which the Secretary 
based this action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(3) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Sec- 
retary to take further evidence and the Sec- 
retary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify the Sec- 
retary's previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

*(4) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

*SEC. 2253. EVALUATIONS AND REPORTING. 

“(а) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—A 
local educational agency which receives fi- 
nancial assistance under this part shall re- 
port annually to the State educational agen- 
cy on the use of funds under section 2431. 
Such reporting shall be carried out in a man- 
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ner which minimizes the amount of paper- 
work required while providing the State edu- 
cational agency with the necessary informa- 
tion under the preceding sentence. Such re- 
port shall be made available to the public. 

„b) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—A 
State educational agency which receives fi- 
nancial assistance under this part shall 
evaluate the effectiveness of State and local 
programs under this part in accordance with 
section 2423(a)(4)(B). That evaluation shall 
be submitted for review and comment by the 
State advisory committee and shall be made 
available to the public. The State edu- 
cational agency shall submit to the Sec- 
retary a copy of the evaluation and a sum- 
mary of the reports under subsection (a). 

“(c) REPORTS.—(1) The Secretary, in con- 
sultation with State and local educational 
agency representatives, shall develop a 
model system which State educational agen- 
cies may use for data collection and report- 
ing under this part. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary shall submit annu- 
ally a report to the Congress for the use of 
funds, the types of services furnished, and 
the students served under this part. 

„B) The Secretary shall not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1998, submit а report to the Congress 
summarizing evaluations under subsection 
(b) in order to provide а national overview of 
the uses of funds and effectiveness of pro- 
grams under this part. 

*SEC. 2254. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a) TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.—The  Sec- 
retary, upon request, shall provide technical 
assistance to State and local educational 
agencies under this part. 

(b) RULEMAKING.—The Secretary shall 
issue regulations under this part only to the 
extent that such regulations are necessary 
to ensure that there is compliance with the 
specific requirements and assurances re- 
quired by this part. 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, un- 
less expressly in limitation of this sub- 
section, funds appropriated in any fiscal year 
to carry out activities under this part shall 
become available for obligation on July 1 of 
such fiscal year and shall remain available 
for obligation until the end of the subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

“SEC. 2255. APPLICATION OF GENERAL EDU- 
CATION PROVISIONS ACT. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
specifically provided by this section, the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to the programs authorized by this 


part. 

"(b) APPLICABILITY.—The following provi- 
sions of the General Education Provisions 
Act shall be superseded by the specified pro- 
visions of this part with respect to the pro- 
grams authorized by this part: 

“(1) Section 410(a)(1) of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act is superseded by sec- 
tion 2254(b) of this part. 

"(2) Section 433(a) of such Act is super- 
seded by section 2254(a) of this part. 

(3) Section 436 of such Act is superseded 
by sections 2223 and 2233 of this part. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE.—Sections 440, 441, and 
442 of the General Education Provisions Act, 
except to the extent that such sections re- 
late to fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures, may not apply to the programs 
authorized by this part and shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the Secretary to require 
any reports or take any actions not specifi- 
cally authorized by this part. 

“PART C—SUPPORT AND ASSISTANCE FOR 
ESEA PROGRAMS 
“БЕС. 2301. FINDINGS. 
“The Congress finds that— 
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"(1) high-quality technical assistance can 
enhance the improvements in teaching and 
learning achieved through the implementa- 
tion of programs under this Act; 

(2) comprehensive technical assistance is 
an essential ingredient of the overall strat- 
egy of the 1994 reauthorization of this Act to 
improve programs and to provide all children 
opportunities to meet challenging State per- 
formance standards; 

(3) States, local educational agencies, and 
Schools serving students with special needs, 
such as students with limited English pro- 
ficiency, have great need for comprehensive 
technical assistance in order to use funds 
under this Act to provide such students with 
opportunities to meet challenging State 
standards; 

"(4) current technical assistance efforts 
are fragmented and categorical in nature, 
and thus fail to address adequately the needs 
of States and local educational agencies for 
help in integrating into a coherent strategy 
for improving teaching and learning the var- 
ious programs under this Act with State and 
local programs and other education reform 
efforts; 

(5) too little creative use is made of tech- 
nology as а means of providing information 
and assistance in a cost-effective way; 

"(6) comprehensive technical assistance 
can help schools and school systems focus on 
improving opportunities for all children to 
reach challenging State performance stand- 
ards, as they implement programs under this 
Act; 

“(7) comprehensive technical assistance 
would provide 'one-stop shopping' to help 
States, local educational agencies, partici- 
pating colleges and universities, and schools 
integrate Federal, State, and local education 
programs in ways that contribute to improv- 
ing schools and entire school systems; and 

(8) technical assistance in support of pro- 
grams under this Act should be coordinated 
with the Department's regional offices, the 
regional educational laboratories, and other 
technical assistance efforts supported by the 
Department. 

"SEC. 2302. PURPOSE. 

“The purpose of this part is to make avail- 
able to States, local educational agencies, 
Schools, and other recipients of funds under 
this Act technical assistance in— 

“(1) administering and implementing рго- 
grams authorized by this Act in a manner 
that is consistent with State and local plans 
under the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 
and 

(2) coordinating those programs with 
other Federal, State, and local education ac- 
tivities, so that all students are provided op- 
portunities to meet challenging State per- 
formance standards. 

*SEC. 2303. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“(а) COMPREHENSIVE REGIONAL CENTERS.— 
The Secretary is authorized to establish one 
center in each of the Department's ten re- 
gions to provide comprehensive technical as- 
sistance to States, local educational agen- 
cies, schools, and other recipients of funds 
under this Act in their administration and 
implementation of programs authorized by 
this Act. In allocating resources among the 
centers, the Secretary shall consider the geo- 
graphic distribution of students with special 
needs. 

(0) TECHNOLOGY-BASED TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Secretary is also authorized to 
provide a technology-based technical assist- 
ance service that will— 

(J) support the administration and imple- 
mentation of programs authorized by this 
Act by providing information, including 
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legal and regulatory information, and tech- 
пїса1 guidance and information about best 
practices; and 

(2) be accessible to all States, local edu- 
cational agencies, schools, and others who 
are recipients of funds under this Act. 

“БЕС. 2304. ELIGIBLE ENTITIES, 

“The Secretary may carry out this part di- 
rectly or through grants to, or contracts or 
cooperative agreements with, public or pri- 
vate agencies or organizations or consortia 
of those agencies and organizations. 

“SEC. 2305. COMPREHENSIVE REGIONAL CEN- 


“Each comprehensive regional center es- 
tablished under section 2203(a) shall— 

“(1) maintain staff expertise in at least all 
of the following areas: 

“(А) Instruction, curriculum improvement, 
school reform, and other aspects of title I of 
this Act. 

"(B) Development and operation of suc- 
cessful schoolwide programs under title I of 
this Act, including integrating programs to 
serve children in high-poverty areas, migra- 
tory children, children with limited English 
proficiency, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren, homeless children and youth, Indian 
children, and children with disabilities. 

"(C) Meeting the needs of children served 
under this Act, including children in high- 
poverty areas, migratory children, children 
with limited English proficiency, neglected 
or delinquent children, homeless children 
and youth, Indian children, and children 
with disabilities. 

"(D) Professional development for teach- 
ers, other school staff, and administrators to 
help students meet challenging State per- 
formance standards. 

(E) Bilingual education, including pro- 
grams that emphasize English and native 
language proficiency, and promote multicul- 
tural understanding. 

“(Е) Safe and drug-free schools. 

"(G) Educational applications of tech- 
nology. 

"(H) Parent involvement and participa- 
tion. 

“(1) The reform of schools and school sys- 
tems. 

J) Program evaluation; 

“(2) ensure that technical assistance staff 
have sufficient training, knowledge, and ex- 
pertise in how to integrate and coordinate 
programs under this Act with each other, as 
well as with other Federal, State, and local 
programs and reforms; 

(3) work collaboratively with the Depart- 
ment's regional offices; 

“(4) provide technical assistance using the 
highest quality and most cost-effective 
strategies possible; 

(5) provide information and assistance re- 
garding exemplary and promising practices; 

“(6) work collaboratively, and coordinate 
the services it provides, with the general re- 
form assistance provided by the regional 
educational laboratories supported by the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment; and 

“(Ту consult with representatives of State 
educational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, and populations served under this Act. 
“SEC. 2306. INFORMATION COLLECTION AND 

EVALUATION. 

“The Secretary shall evaluate activities 
under this part to determine their effective- 
ness in advancing the purposes of this part, 
and report to the President and Congress on 
the effectiveness of such activities. 

“SEC. 2307. TRANSITION. 

“(а) GENERAL.—The Secretary may use 

funds appropriated for this part for fiscal 
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year 1995 in such manner as the Secretary 
finds necessary in order to ensure a smooth 
implementation of this part. 

"(b) EXTENSION OF PREVIOUS CENTERS.—In 
accordance with subsection (a), and notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, the 
Secretary may use such funds for existing 
contracts and to extend the award of any 
categorical technical assistance center under 
this Act that was in operation on the day be- 
fore enactment of the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1993. 

“SEC. 2308. AUTHORIZATION 
TIONS. 

"For the purpose of carrying out this part, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$70,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999, 

“PART D—TECHNOLOGY FOR 
EXCELLENCE 
“SEC. 2411. SHORT TITLE. 

“This part may be cited as the “Technology 
for Excellence in Education Act’. 
“SEC, 2412, DEFINITIONS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The terms used in this 
part, unless otherwise specified, shall have 
the same meaning given to such terms in 
section 9101 of this Act. 

(b) ADDITIONAL DEFINITIONS.—For the pur- 
poses of this part— 

(J) the term ‘Director’ means the Director 
of Educational Technology as established in 
subpart 1; and 

(2) the term ‘educational technology” in- 
cludes closed circuit television systems, pub- 
lic telecommunications entities, cable tele- 
vision, satellite, copper and fiber optic trans- 
mission, computer hardware and software, 
video and audio laser, and CD ROM disc, 
video and audio tapes, and other tech- 
nologies related to educational services. 

“Subpart 1—National Leadership for 
Educational Technology 
“БЕС. 2421. PURPOSES, 

“Тһе purposes of this subpart are— 

(1) to establish a national agenda for the 
use of technology in education to assist all 
students ín attaining world-class academic 
standards as a means to increasing academic 
achievement and learning and reaching the 
National Education Goals; 

“(2) to assure that all children in the Unit- 
ed States start school ready to learn; 

(3) to increase the high school graduation 
rate to at least 90 percent; 

(4) to provide all students the opportunity 
to demonstrate competency in challenging 
subject matter in core areas and ensure that 
all students learn to use their minds well; 

"(5) to increase the mathematics and 
science achievement of all students; 

“(6) to provide the opportunity for all 
adult Americans to achieve literacy; 

“(7) to ensure that every school in the 
United States is free of drugs and violence 
and will offer a disciplined environment con- 
ducive to learning; 

(8) to coordinate Federal programs 
whose support already accounts for 50 per- 
cent of all funds used by schools to purchase 
software, integrated learning systems, and 
hardware—that provide for the development, 
purchase, or use of technology in education, 
including programs administered by the De- 
partment of Education and those adminis- 
tered by other Federal Departments; 

“(9) to develop national standards and 
guidelines for State and local educational 
agencies to guide future projects and coordi- 
nate existing projects to ensure the compat- 
ibility of education-related computer and 
telecommunications networks on a national 
level; and 
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"(10) to permit funds distributed to the 
States and localities under existing Federal 
programs to be used for education-related 
technology purposes. 

“SEC. 2422. DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

“The Secretary shall appoint a Director of 
Educational Technology within the Depart- 
ment of Education. The Director shall be 
compensated at an annual rate of not less 
than a level GS-15 employee under section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

*SEC. 2423. DUTIES OF DIRECTOR. 

“(а) DUTIES.—The duties of the Director of 
Educational Technology are— 

“(1) to provide national leadership regard- 
ing the use of technology in education at all 
levels in achieving the National Education 
Goals, including— 

"(A) submission of an annual report to 
Congress regarding education-related tech- 
nology use and recommendations for the 
continuation of current and the development 
of future uses of technology to achieve the 
National Education Goals; 

“(В) promotion of the use of technology to 
achieve the National Education Goals in pro- 
grams that receive Federal assistance, par- 
ticularly programs under titles I and II of 
this Act; 

"(C) the development of support programs 
designed to increase the access of all chil- 
dren, particularly disadvantaged children 
from rural and urban poverty areas, to high- 
level learning through the use of quality 
technologies; and 

„D) the support of research, development, 
evaluation, and dissemination of educational 
technologies; 

(2) to provide a mechanism for coordinat- 
ing existing Federal programs across agen- 
cies to encourage joint funding, planning, 
and implementation of projects; 

(3) to provide a mechanism for the devel- 
opment of standards and guidelines for State 
and local educational agencies in conjunc- 
tion with industry to ensure the compatibil- 
ity of educational computer and tele- 
communications networks on a national 
level; and 

"(4) to provide support and training рго- 
grams to educators in the use of technology 
to help obtain the National Education Goals. 

“Subpart 2—State Planning Grants 
"SEC. 2431. PURPOSES. 

“Тһе purposes of this subpart are— 

*(1) to ensure that State educational agen- 
cies have а clear, long-term strategic plan 
for incorporating the use of technology in 
education; and 

*(2) to allow States which have developed 
а State technology plan to allocate planning 
funds to local educational agencies to imple- 
ment strategies developed in such plan. 

“SEC. 2432. STATE PLANNING GRANTS. 

“The Secretary of Education is authorized 
to provide a one-time competitive grant to 
State educational agencies 50 percent of 
which shall be allocated in accordance with 
the relative amount the State received under 
title 1 of this Act for the preceding fiscal 
year and 50 percent of which shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amount the State received under part B of 
this title for the preceding fiscal year. 

“SEC. 2433. AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) STATE PLANS.—A State educational 
agency which receives a grant under this 
subpart shall not later than 1 year after re- 
ceipt of funds under this subpart undertake 
public hearings and complete a comprehen- 
sive State plan which includes— 
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"(1) overall strategic goals for the use of 
technology in education at all levels within 
the State; 

(2) a 5-year standards and assessment 
process to measure progress toward the goals 
in paragraph (1); 

"(3) a follow-up 10-year standards and as- 
sessment process to measure progress toward 
the goals in paragraph (1); 

*(4) guidelines for local educational agen- 
cies for the incorporation of educational 
technology into institutions of education at 
all levels; 

*(5) a plan for the dissemination and shar- 
ing of information to local educational agen- 
cies about innovative and cost-effective uses 
of educational technology; 

(6) a plan for training educational person- 
nel in the use of technology in the class- 
room; 

“(7) a coordination plan providing mecha- 
nisms for the use of educational technology 
to assist existing and future education re- 
form efforts at both the State and local lev- 
els; and 

"(8) а plan to leverage public and private 
support for the funding and provision of edu- 
cational technology in a cost-effective man- 
ner to institutions of education at all levels. 

"(b) DEMONSTRATION SUBGRANTS.—States 
that have completed the State technology 
plan under subsection (a) may allocate funds 
received under this section as competitive 
subgrants to local educational agencies to 
implement strategies in such plan following 
the procedures in subpart 3. 

"SEC. 2434. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


"There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
for fiscal years 1995-1999 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subpart. 

“Subpart 3—Local Challenge Grants 
“SEC. 2441. PURPOSE. 

“Тһе purposes of this subpart are— 

*(1) to challenge local communities to іп- 
corporate quality, innovative educational 
technology in their education systems at all 
levels; and 

*(2) to provide practical models of edu- 
cational technology as provided for in the 
goals and guidelines under the State plans 
required in subpart 2. 

“SEC. 2442. GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES, 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to provide grants to State edu- 
cational agencies for the use by local edu- 
cational agencies of 3-year competitive dem- 
onstration grants to implement State tech- 
nology plans. 

“(2) Such grants may be awarded only to 
States which have completed the State tech- 
nology plan required by subpart 2. The Sec- 
retary may waive this requirement if a State 
has a plan in place which meets the criteria 
established in subpart 2. 

“(3) The State shall give priority consider- 
ation to demonstration programs that pro- 
vide access to quality educational tech- 
nology to disadvantaged urban and rural 
areas. 

*(4) The State shall give priority consider- 
ation to demonstration programs that may 
be replicated in other areas throughout the 
Nation. 

“(b) DISSEMINATION OF MODEL PROGRAMS.— 
The Secretary shall reserve not more than 5 
percent of the funds authorized under this 
title to allow the Director of Educational 
Technology to disseminate effective models 
of the use of high-quality educational tech- 
nology on a national basis. 
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“(с) MATCHING REQUIREMENT.—(1) The Fed- 
eral share under this subpart may not ex- 
ceed— 

“(А) 100 percent of the total cost of a pro- 
gram for the first year for which a State re- 
ceives funds under this subpart; 

“(В) 85 percent of the total cost of a рго- 
gram for the second year for which a State 
receives funds under this subpart; 

“(С) 60 percent of the total cost of a pro- 
gram for the third year for which a State re- 
ceives funds under this subpart; 

"(D) 45 percent of the total cost of a pro- 
gram for the fourth year for which a State 
receives funds under this subpart; and 

“(Е) 33 percent of the total cost of a pro- 
gram for the fifth and any succeeding year 
for which a State receives funds under this 
subpart. 

*(2) The remaining cost may be provided in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, and may be 
obtained from any source other than funds 
made available for programs under this sub- 
part. 

"SEC. 2443. AUTHORIZATION 
TIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the 
projects under this subpart for each of the 
fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 


“Subpart 4—Star Schools Program 
“SEC, 2451. FINDINGS. 


“Тһе Congress finds that— 

“(1) the Star Schools program has helped 
to encourage the use of distance learning 
strategies to serve multi-State regions pri- 
marily by means of satellite and broadcast 
television; 

“(2) in general, distance learning programs 
have been used effectively to provide stu- 
dents in small, rural, and isolated schools 
with courses and instruction, such as science 
and foreign language instruction, that the 
local educational agency would not other- 
wise have been able to provide; and 

(3) distance learning programs could also 
be used to— 

"(A) provide students in all types of 
schools and local educational agencies with 
greater access to high-quality instruction in 
the full range of core academic subjects that 
would enable them to meet challenging, 
internationally competitive, educational 
standards; 

“(В) expand professional development op- 
portunities for teachers; 

„() contribute to achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals; and 

„D) expand learning opportunities for ev- 
eryone. 

*SEC. 2452. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

“Тһе purpose of this subpart is to encour- 
age the expansion and use of distance learn- 
ing programs and technologies to help— 

*(1) improve teaching and learning; 

*(2) achieve the National Education Goals; 

“(3) all students learn to challenging State 
content standards; and 

"(4) increase participation in State and 
local educational reform. 

*SEC. 2453. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 


“(а) STAR SCHOOL AWARDS.—The Secretary 
is authorized, in accordance with this sub- 
part, to make grants to eligible entities for 
the Federal share of the cost of providing 
distance learning programs, including— 

“(1) developing, constructing, and acquir- 
ing telecommunications facilities and equip- 
ment; 

“(2) developing and acquiring instructional 
programming; and 
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(3) providing technical assistance regard- 
ing the use of such facilities and instruc- 
tional programming. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this subpart, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

“(с) LIMITATIONS.—(1) A grant under this 
section shall not exceed— 

“(А) five years in duration; and 

(B) $10,000,000 in any one fiscal year. 

“(2) Not less than 25 percent of the funds 
available to the Secretary for any fiscal year 
under this subpart shall be used for the cost 
of instructional programming. 

"(3) Not less than 50 percent of the funds 
available to the Secretary for any fiscal year 
under this subpart shall be used for the cost 
of facilities, equipment, teacher training or 
retraining, technical assistance, or program- 
ming, for local educational agencies that are 
eligible to receive assistance under part A of 
title I of this Act. 

(d) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal 
share of the cost of projects funded under 
this section shall not exceed 75 percent for 
the first and second years of the award, 60 
percent for the third and fourth years, and 50 
percent for the fifth year. 

*(2) The Secretary may reduce or waive 
the requirement of the non-Federal share 
under paragraph (1) upon a showing of finan- 
cial hardship. 

“(е) AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT FUNDS FROM 
OTHER AGENCIES.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to accept funds from other agencies to 
carry out the purposes of this section, in- 
cluding funds for the purchase of equipment. 
“SEC. 2454. ELIGIBLE ENTITIES. 

(a) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—(1) The Secretary 
may make a grant under section 2221 to any 
eligible entity, provided that at least one 
local educational agency is participating in 
the proposed project. 

“(2) An eligible entity may include— 

() a public agency or corporation estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing and oper- 
ating telecommunications networks to en- 
hance educational opportunities provided by 
educational institutions, teacher training 
centers, and other entities, except that any 
such agency or corporation shall represent 
the interests of elementary and secondary 
schools that are eligible to participate in the 
program under part A of title I of this Act; 
or 

"(B) any two or more of the following, 
which will provide а telecommunications 
network: 

“(і) a local educational agency that has а 
significant number of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools that are eligible for assist- 
ance under part A of title I of this Act, or el- 
ementary and secondary schools operated or 
funded for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior eligible under section 
1121(b)(1) of this Act; 

(ii) a State educational agency; 

(ic) an institution of higher education or 
а State higher education agency; 

(iv) a teacher training center or academy 
that— 

“(1) provides teacher pre-service and іп- 
service training; and 

"(II) receives Federal financial assistance 
or has been approved by a State agency; 

“(ур a public or private entity with expe- 
rience and expertise in the planning and op- 
eration of a telecommunications network, 
including entities involved in telecommuni- 
cations through satellite, cable, telephone, 
or computer; or 

"(ID a public broadcasting entity with 
such experience; or 
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(vi) a public or private elementary or sec- 
ondary school. 

“БЕС. 2455. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—Each eligible 
entity that desires to receive a grant under 
this subpart shall submit an application to 
the Secretary in such form, at such time, 
and containing such information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

"(b) STAR SCHOOL AWARD APPLICATIONS.— 
Each application for a grant authorized 
under section 2221 shall— 

“(1) describe— 

“(А) how the proposed project will assist in 
achieving the National Education Goals set 
out in title I of. the Goals 2000; Educate 
America Act, how it will assist all students 
to have an opportunity to learn to challeng- 
ing State standards, and how it will assist 
State and local educational reform efforts; 

(B) the telecommunications facilities and 
equipment and technical assistance for 
which assistance is sought, which may in- 
clude— 

(J) the design, development, construction, 
and acquisition of district, multidistrict, 
State, or multistate educational tele- 
communications networks and technology 
resource centers; 

(ii) microwave, fiber optics, cable, and 
satellite transmission equipment, or any 
combination thereof; 

(ii) reception facilities, satellite time, 
production facilities, and other  tele- 
communications equipment capable of serv- 
ing the intended geographic area; 

“(iv) the provision of training services to 
instructors who will be using the facilities 
and equipment for which assistance is sought 
in using such facilities and equipment, and 
in integrating programs into the class cur- 
riculum; and 

"(v) the development of educational and 
related programming for use on a tele- 
communications network; 

“(С) the types of programming that will be 
developed to enhance instruction and train- 
ing, including an assurance that such pro- 
gramming will be designed in consultation 
with professionals who are experts in the ap- 
plicable subject matter and grade level; 

D) how the eligible entity has engaged іп 
sufficient survey and analysis of the area to 
be served to ensure that the services offered 
by the eligible entity will increase the avail- 
ability of courses of instruction in English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
arts, history, geography, or other disciplines; 

“(Е) the professional development policies 
for teachers and other school personnel to be 
implemented to ensure the effective use of 
the telecommunications facilities and equip- 
ment for which assistance is sought; 

"(F) the manner in which historically un- 
derserved students (such as students from 
low-income families, limited English pro- 
ficient students, disabled students, or stu- 
dents who have low literacy skills) and their 
families will participate in the benefits of 
the telecommunications facilities, equip- 
ment, technical assistance, and program- 
ming assisted under this subpart; 

"(G) how existing telecommunications 
equipment, facilities, and services, where 
available, will be used; 

(H) the activities or services for which as- 
sistance is sought, such as— 

"(i) providing facilities, equipment, train- 
ing services, and technical assistance; 

(ii) making programs accessible to indi- 
viduals with disabilities through mecha- 
nisms such as closed captioning and descrip- 
tive video services; -- 

„(ii) linking networks around issues of na- 
tional importance (such as elections) or to 
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provide information about employment op- 
portunities, job training, or student and 
other social service programs; 

"(iv) sharing curriculum materials be- 
tween networks; 

"(v) providing teacher and student support 
services; 

"(vi) incorporating community resources 
such as libraries and museums into instruc- 
tional programs; 

"(vii) providing professional development 
for teachers, including, as appropriate, train- 
ing to early childhood development and Head 
Start teachers and staff and vocational edu- 
cation teachers and staff; and 

(viii) providing programs for adults at 
times other than the regular school day in 
order to maximize the use of telecommuni- 
cations facilities and equipment; and 

"(I how the proposed project as а whole 
will be financed and how arrangements for 
future financing will be developed before the 
project expires; 

(2) provide an assurance that a significant 
portion of any facilities, equipment, tech- 
nical assistance, and programming for which 
assistance is sought for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will be made available to 
schools in local educational agencies that 
have a high percentage of children counted 
for the purpose of part A of title I of this 
Act; and 

(3) provide an assurance that the appli- 
cant will provide such information and co- 
operate in any evaluation that the Secretary 
may conduct under this subpart. 

"(c) PRIORITIES.—The Secretary shall, in 
approving applications for grants authorized 
under section 2221, give priority to applica- 
tions that— 

(J) propose high-quality plans to assist in 
achieving one or more of the National Edu- 
cation Goals as set out in title I of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, would provide in- 
struction consistent with State content 
standards, or would otherwise provide sig- 
nificant and specific assistance to States and 
local educational agencies undertaking sys- 
temic education reform under title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act; and 

“(2) would serve schools with significant 
numbers of children counted for the purposes 
of part A of title I of this Act. 

“(4) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In approv- 
ing applications for grants authorized under 
section 2221, the Secretary shall, to the ex- 
tent feasible, ensure an equitable geographic 
distribution of services. 

“БЕС. 2456. LEADERSHIP AND EVALUATION АС. 
TIVITIES. 


(a) SET-ASIDE.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 2221(b), the Secretary 
may reserve up to 10 percent for national 
leadership, evaluation, and peer review ac- 
tivities. 

"(b) METHOD OF FUNDING.—The Secretary 
may fund the activities described in sub- 
section (a) directly or through grants, con- 
tracts, and cooperative agreements. 

"(c) USES OF FUNDS.—(1) Funds reserved 
for leadership activities may be used for— 

“(А) disseminating information, including 
lists and descriptions of services available 
from recipients; and 

"(B) other activities designed to enhance 
the quality of distance learning activities 
nationwide. 

"(2) Funds reserved for evaluation activi- 
ties shall be used to conduct independent 
evaluations of the Star Schools program 
under this subpart and of distance learning 
in general, including— 

“(А) analyses of distance learning efforts, 
including both Star Schools projects and ef- 
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forts not funded by the program under this 
subpart; and 

"(B) comparisons of the effects, including 
student outcomes, of different technologies 
in distance learning efforts. 

(3) Funds reserved for peer review activi- 
ties may be used for peer review of both pro- 
posals and funded projects. 

“SEC. 2457. DEFINITIONS. 

“For the purpose of this subpart, the fol- 
lowing terms have the following meanings: 

“(1) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means an institution of higher education, a 
local educational agency, or a State edu- 
cational agency. 

*(2) The term ‘instructional programming’ 
means courses of instruction and training 
courses for elementary and secondary stu- 
dents, teachers, and others, and materials 
for use in such instruction and training that 
have been prepared in audio and visual form 
on tape, disc, film, or live, and presented by 
means of telecommunications devices. 

*(3) The term ‘public broadcasting entity’ 
has the same meaning given that term in 
section 397 of the Communications Act of 
1934. 

“Subpart 5—Commission on Technology 
“БЕС. 2461. ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION. 

“The Secretary, in cooperation with the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, shall appoint a Commission that will 
make recommendations regarding the devel- 
opment and implementation of technology- 
based education at the State and local levels. 

"TITLE III—FUND FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION 
"PART A—IMPROVEMENT FUND 

“SEC, 3201. 

“(а) FUND AUTHORIZED.—From funds appro- 
priated under subsection (d), the Secretary is 
authorized to support nationally significant 
programs and projects to improve the qual- 
ity of education, assist all students to meet 
challenging standards, and contribute to 
achievement of the National Education 
Goals. The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out such programs and projects directly or 
through grants to, or contracts with, State 
and local education agencies, institutions of 
higher education, and other public and pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions. 

(b) USES OF FUNDS.—(1) Funds under this 
Section may be used for— 

“(А) activities that will promote systemic 
education reform at the State and local lev- 
els, such as— 

"(i) research and development related to 
content and performance standards for stu- 
dent learning; and 

(i) the development and evaluation of 
model strategies for assessment of student 
learning, professional development for teach- 
ers and administrators, parent and commu- 
nity involvement, and other aspects of sys- 
temic reform; 

“(В) demonstrations at the State and local 
levels that are designed to yield nationally 
significant results, including approaches to 
charter schools, public school choice and 
School based decision-making; 

„(C) joint activities with other agencies to 
assist the effort to achieve the National Edu- 
cation Goals, including activities related to 
improving the transition from preschool to 
School and from school to work; 

"(D) activities to promote and evaluate 
counseling and mentoring for students, in- 
cluding intergenerational mentoring; 

“(Е) activities to promote environmental 
education; 

“(Е) activities to assist students to dem- 
onstrate competence in foreign languages; 
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(G) studies and evaluation of various edu- 
cation reform strategies and innovations 
being pursued by the Federal Government, 
States, and local educational agencies; 

(H) the identification and recognition of 
exemplary schools and programs, such as 
Blue Ribbon Schools; and 

“(1) other programs and projects that meet 
the purposes of this section. 

“(2) The Secretary may also use funds 
under this section to complete the project 
periods for direct grants or contracts award- 
ed under the provisions of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, part B 
of title III of the Augustus F. Hawkins-Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
School Improvement Amendments of 1988, or 
title III of the Education for Economic Secu- 
rity Act, as these Acts were in effect on the 
day before enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993. 

"(c) AWARDS.—(1) The Secretary may make 
awards under this section on the basis of 
competitions announced by the Secretary 
and may also support meritorious unsolic- 
ited proposals. 

"(2) The Secretary shall ensure that 
projects and activities supported under this 
section are designed so that their effective- 
ness is readily ascertainable. 

(3) The Secretary shall use a peer review 
process in reviewing applications for grants 
under this section and may use funds appro- 
priated under subsection (d) for this purpose. 

"(d) AUTHORIZATION.—For the purpose of 
carrying out this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $35,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999. 

“PART B—GIFTED AND TALENTED 
CHILDREN 
“БЕС. 3301. SHORT TITLE. 

“This part may be cited as the ‘Jacob K. 
Javits Gifted and Talented Students Edu- 
cation Act of 19947. 

“SEC. 3302. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

“(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

“(1) all students can learn to high stand- 
ards and must develop their talents and real- 
ize their potential if the United States is to 
prosper; 

"(2) gifted and talented students are a na- 
tional resource vital to the future of the Na- 
tion and its security and well-being; 

“(3) too often schools fail to challenge stu- 
dents to do their best work, and students 
who are not challenged will not learn to high 
standards, fully develop their talents, and re- 
alize their potential; 

“(4) unless the special abilities of gifted 
and talented students are recognized and de- 
veloped during their elementary and second- 
ary school years, much of their special po- 
tential for contributing to the national in- 
terest is likely to be lost; 

(5) gifted and talented students from eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families and areas, 
and students of limited English proficiency 
are at greatest risk of being unrecognized 
and of not being provided adequate or appro- 
priate educational services; 

“(6) State and local educational agencies 
and private nonprofit schools often lack the 
necessary specialized resources to plan and 
implement effective programs for the early 
identification of gifted and talented students 
for the provision of educational services and 
programs appropriate to their special needs; 

"(7) the Federal Government can best 
carry out the limited but essential role of 
stimulating research and development and 
personnel training and providing a national 
focal point of information and technical as- 
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sistance that is necessary to ensure that the 
Nation's schools are able to meet the special 
educational needs of gifted and talented stu- 
dents, and thereby serve a profound national 
interest; and 

“(8) the experience and knowledge gained 
in developing and implementing programs 
for gifted and talented students can and 
should be used as a basis to develop a rich 
and challenging curriculum for all students. 

(Ы) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.— 

“(1) It is the purpose of this part to provide 
financial assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and other public and private agencies 
and organizations, to initiate a coordinated 
program of research, demonstration projects, 
personnel training, and similar activities de- 
signed to build a nationwide capability in el- 
ementary and secondary schools to meet the 
special educational needs of gifted and tal- 
ented students. In addition, the purpose of 
this part is to encourage the development of 
rich and challenging curricula for all stu- 
dents through the appropriate application 
and adaptation of materials and instruc- 
tional methods developed under this part. 

*(2) It is also the purpose of this part to 
supplement and make more effective the ex- 
penditure of State and local funds, for the 
education of gifted and talented students. 
“SEC, 3303. DEFINITIONS. 

"For purposes of this part, the term ‘gifted 
and talented students' means children and 
youth who give evidence of high performance 
capability in areas such as intellectual, cre- 
ative, artistic, or leadership capacity, or in 
specific academic fields, and who require 
services or activities not ordinarily provided 
by the school in order to fully develop such 
capabilities. 

“БЕС. 3304. AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS. 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.— 

"(1) From the sums appropriated under 
section 3308 in any fiscal year the Secretary 
(after consultation with experts in the field 
of the education of gifted and talented stu- 
dents) shall make grants to or enter into 
contracts with State educational agencies, 
local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or other public agencies 
and private agencies and organizations (in- 
cluding Indian tribes and organizations as 
defined by the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act and Hawaiian 
native organizations) to assist such agencies, 
institutions, and organizations which submit 
applications in carrying out programs or 
projects authorized by this Act that are de- 
signed to meet the educational needs of gift- 
ed and talented students, including the 
training of personnel in the education of 
gifted and talented students and in the use, 
where appropriate, of gifted and talented 
services, materials, and methods for all stu- 
dents. 

*(2) Applications for funds must include a 
section on how the proposed gifted and tal- 
ented services, materials, and methods could 
be adapted, if appropriate, for use by all stu- 
dents and a section on how the proposed pro- 
grams can be evaluated. 

“(b) UsES оғ  FUNDS.—Programs and 
projects assisted under this section may in- 
clude— 

“(1) professional development (including 
fellowships) for personnel (including leader- 
ship personnel) involved in the education of 
gifted and talented students; 

*(2) establishment and operation of model 
projects and exemplary programs for serving 
gifted and talented students, including inno- 
vative methods for identifying and educating 
students who may not be served by tradi- 
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tional gifted and talented programs, summer 
programs, mentoring programs, service 
learning programs, and cooperative pro- 
grams involving business, industry, and edu- 
cation; 

(3) training of personnel involved in gift- 
ed and talented programs with respect to the 
impact of gender role socialization on the 
educational needs of gifted and talented chil- 
dren and in gender equitable education 
methods, techniques, and practices; 

"(4) strengthening the capability of State 
educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education to provide leadership and 
assistance to local educational agencies and 
nonprofit private schools in the planning, op- 
eration, and improvement of programs for 
the identification and education of gifted 
and talented students and the appropriate 
use of gifted and talented programs and 
methods to serve all students; 

“(5) programs of technical assistance and 
information dissemination which would in- 
clude how gifted and talented programs and 
methods, where appropriate, could be adapt- 
ed for use by all students; and 

“(6) carrying out— 

“(А) research on methods and techniques 
for identifying and teaching gifted and tal- 
ented students, and for using gifted and tal- 
ented programs and methods to serve all stu- 
dents; and 

“(В) program evaluations, surveys, and the 
collection, analysis, and development of in- 
formation needed to accomplish the purposes 
of this part. 

"(c) ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL CEN- 
TER.— 

“(1) The Secretary (after consultation with 
experts in the field of the education of gifted 
and talented students) shall establish a Na- 
tional Center for Research and Development 
in the Education of Gifted and Talented Chil- 
dren and Youth through grants to or con- 
tracts with one or more institutions of high- 
er education or State educational agencies, 
or а combination or consortium of such in- 
stitutions and agencies, for the purpose of 
carrying out activities described in para- 
graph (5) of subsection (b). 

“(2) Such National Center shall have a Di- 
rector. The Secretary may authorize the Di- 
rector to carry out such functions of the Na- 
tional Center as may be agreed upon through 
arrangements with other institutions of 
higher education, State or local educational 
agencies, or other public or private agencies 
and organizations. 

“(4) LIMITATION.—Not more than 30 percent 
of the funds available in any fiscal year to 
carry out the programs and projects author- 
ized by this section may be used to conduct 
activities pursuant to subsections (b)(5) or 
(с). 

"(e) COORDINATION.—Research activities 
supported under this section— 

"(1) shall be carried out in consultation 
with the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement to ensure that such activities 
are coordinated with and enhance the re- 
search and development activities supported 
by the Office; and 

“(2) may include collaborative research ac- 
tivities which are jointly funded and carried 
out with the Office of Education Research 
and Improvement. 

“SEC. 3305. PROGRAM PRIORITIES. 

“(а) GENERAL PRIORITY.—In the adminis- 
tration of this part the Secretary shall give 
highest priority— 

*(1) to the identification of and services to 
gifted and talented students who may not be 
identified and served through traditional as- 
sessment methods (including economically 
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disadvantaged individuals, individuals of 
limited-English proficiency, and individuals 
with disabilities; and 

"(2) to programs and projects designed to 
develop or improve the capability of schools 
in an entire State or region of the Nation 
through cooperative efforts and participa- 
tion of State and local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, and other 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions (including business, industry, and 
labor) to plan, conduct, and improve pro- 
grams for the identification of and service to 
gifted and talented students, such аз 
mentoring and apprenticeship programs. 

"(b) SERVICE PRIORITY.—In approving ap- 
plications under section 3304(a) of this part, 
the Secretary shall assure that in each fiscal 
year at least one-half of the applications ap- 
proved address the priority in section 
3305(a)(1). 

*SEC. 3306. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

"(a) PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN AND TEACHERS.—In making grants 
and entering into contracts under this part, 
the Secretary shall ensure, where appro- 
priate, that provision is made for the equi- 
table participation of students and teachers 
in private nonprofit elementary and second- 
ary schools, including the participation of 
teachers and other personnel in professional 
development programs for serving such chil- 

n 


(b) REVIEW, DISSEMINATION, AND EVALUA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall— 

(I) use a peer review process in reviewing 
applications under this part; 

(2) ensure that information on the activi- 
ties and results of projects funded under this 
part is disseminated to appropriate State 
and local agencies and other appropriate or- 
ganizations, including nonprofit private or- 
ganizations; and 

(3) evaluate the effectiveness of programs 
under this part, both in terms of the impact 
on students traditionally served in separate 
gifted and talented programs and on other 
students, and submit the results of such 
evaluation to Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1998. 

“SEC, 3307. ADMINISTRATION. 

“Тһе Secretary shall establish or designate 
an administrative unit within the Depart- 
ment of Education— 

“(1) to administer the programs authorized 
by this part; 

2) to coordinate all programs for gifted 
and talented students administered by the 
Department; 

"(3) to serve as a focal point of national 
leadership and information on the edu- 
cational needs of gifted and talented stu- 
dents and the availability of educational 
services and programs designed to meet such 
needs; and 

"(4) to assist the Assistant Secretary of 
the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement in identifying research priorities 
which reflect the needs of gifted and talented 
students. 

The administrative unit established or des- 
ignated pursuant to this section shall be 
headed by a person of recognized professional 
qualifications and experience in the field of 
the education of gifted and talented stu- 
dents. 

“SEC. 3308. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. 


“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999 to carry out 
the provisions of this part. 
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“PART C—PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOLS 
“SEC. 3401, PURPOSE, 

“It is the purpose of this part to increase 
national understanding of the charter 
schools model by— 

“(1) providing financial assistance for the 
design and initial implementation of charter 
schools; and 

“(2) evaluating the effects of those schools 
on improving student achievement, includ- 
ing their effects on students, staff, and par- 
ents. 

“БЕС. 3402. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“(а) GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
grants to eligible applicants for the design 
and initial operation of charter schools. 

(b) PROJECT PERIODS.—Each such grant 
shall be for a period of not more than three 
years, of which the grantee may use— 

“(1) no more than 18 months for planning 
and program design; and 

“(2) no more than two years for the initial 
implementation of the charter school. 

“(с) LIMITATION.—The Secretary shall not 
make more than one grant to support a par- 
ticular charter school. 

“SEC. 3403. APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) APPLICATIONS REQUIRED.—Any eligible 
applicant that desires to receive a grant 
under this part shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may require. 

(b) SCOPE OF APPLICATION.—Each such ap- 
plication may request assistance for a single 
charter school or for a cluster of schools, 
which may include a high school and its 
feeder elementary and middle schools, with- 
in a community. 

“(с) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—Each such 
application shall include, for each charter 
school for which assistance is sought— 

“(1) a description of the educational pro- 
gram to be implemented by the proposed 
charter school, including— 

“(А) how the program will enable all stu- 
dents to meet challenging State performance 
standards; 

“(B) the grade levels or ages of children to 
be served; and 

“(С) the curriculum and instructional 
practices to be used; 

“(2) a description of how the school will be 
managed; 

(3) a description of 

“(Ау the objectives of the school; and 

„B) the methods by which the school will 
determine its progress toward achieving 
those objectives; 

“(4) a description of the administrative re- 
lationship between the charter school and 
the local educational agency that will au- 
thorize or approve the school’s charter and 
act as the grantee under this part; 

“(5) a description of how parents and other 
members of the community will be involved 
in the design and implementation of the 
charter school; 

“(6) a description of how the local edu- 
cational agency will provide for continued 
operation of the school once the Federal 
grant has expired, if such agency determines 
that the school is successful; 

“(Ту a request and justification for waivers 
of any Federal statutory or regulatory provi- 
sions that the applicant believes are nec- 
essary for the successful operation of the 
charter school, and a description of any 
State or local rules, generally applicable to 
public schools, that will be waived for, or 
otherwise not apply to, the school; 

(8) a description of how the grant funds 
would be used; 

**(9) a description of how grant funds would 
be used in conjunction with other Federal 
programs administered by the Secretary; 
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*(10) a description of how students in the 
community will be— 

(A) informed about the school; and 

(B) given an equal opportunity to attend 
the school; 

"(11) an assurance that the applicant will 
annually provide the Secretary such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require to de- 
termine if the charter school is making sat- 
isfactory progress toward achieving the ob- 
jectives described under paragraph (3); 

*(12) an assurance that the applicant will 
cooperate with the Secretary in evaluating 
the program authorized by this part; and 

“(13) such other information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

(d) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY APPROVAL 
REQUIRED.—(1) A local educational agency 
that desires to receive a grant under this 
part shall obtain the State educational agen- 
cy's approval of its application before sub- 
mitting it to the Secretary. 

“(2) A State educational agency that ap- 
proves an application of a local educational 
agency shall provide the local educational 
agency, and such local agency shall include 
in its application to the Secretary, a state- 
ment that the State has granted, or will 
grant, the waivers and exemptions from 
State requirements described in such local 
agency's application. 

*SEC. 3404. SELECTION OF GRANTEES; WAIVERS. 

"(a) CRITERIA.—The Secretary shall select 
projects to be funded on the basis of the 
quality of the applications, taking into con- 
sideration such factors as— 

(J) the quality of the proposed curriculum 
and instructional practices; 

“(2) the degree of flexibility afforded by 
the State and, if applicable, the local edu- 
cational agency to the school; 

"(3) the extent of community support for 
the application; 

“(4) the ambitiousness of the objectives for 
the school; 

“(5) the quality of the plan for assessing 
achievement of those objectives; and 

"(6) the likelihood that the school will 
meet those objectives and improve edu- 
cational results for students. 

"(b) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process to review applica- 
tions for grants under this section. 

"(c) DIVERSITY OF PROJECTS.—The Sec- 
retary may approve projects in a manner 
nee ensures, to the extent possible, that 
they— 

“(1) are distributed throughout different 
areas of the Nation, including in urban and 
rural areas; and 

*(2) represent a variety of educational ap- 
proaches. 

"(d) WAIVERS.—The Secretary may waive 
any statutory or regulatory requirement 
that the Secretary is responsible for enforc- 
ing, except for any such requirement relat- 
ing to the elements of a charter school de- 
Scribed in section 3407(1), if— 

“(1) the waiver is requested in an approved 
application or by a grantee under this part; 
and 

“(2) the Secretary determines that grant- 
ing such à waiver would promote the purpose 
of this part. 

“SEC. 3405. USES OF FUNDS. 

“А recipient of a grant under this part may 
use the grant funds only for— 

(J) post-award planning and design of the 
educational program, which may include— 

“(А) refinement of the desired educational 
results and of the methods for measuring 
progress toward achieving those results; and 

(B) professional development of teachers 
and other staff who will work in the charter 
school; and 
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(2) initial implementation of the charter 
school, which may include— 

"(A) informing the community about the 
school; 

“(В) acquiring necessary equipment; 

"(C) acquiring or developing curriculum 
materials; and 

D) other operational costs that cannot be 
met from State or local sources. 


*SEC. 3406. NATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


"The Secretary may reserve up to 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for this part 
for any fiscal year for— 

(J) peer review of applications under sec- 
tion 3404(b); and 

(2) an evaluation of the impact of charter 
Schools on student achievement, including 
those assisted under this part. 


*SEC. 3407. DEFINITIONS. 


“As used in this part, the following terms 
have the following meanings: 

"(1) The term ‘charter school’ means а 
School that— 

“(А) in accordance with an enabling State 
statute, is exempted from significant State 
ог local rules that inhibit the flexible oper- 
ation and management of public schools, but 
not from any rules relating to the other re- 
quirements of this paragraph; 

"(B) is created by а developer as a public 
School, or is adapted by a developer from an 
existing public school; 

“(C) operates in pursuit of a specific set of 
educational objectives determined by the 
School's developer and agreed to by the local 
educational agency applying for a grant on 
behalf of the school; 

"(D) provides a program of elementary or 
secondary education, or both; 

"(E) is nonsectarian in its programs, ad- 
missions policies, employment practices, and 
all other operations, and is not affiliated 
with a sectarian school or religious institu- 
tion; 

“(Е) does not charge tuition; 

"(G) complies with the Age Discrimination 
Act, title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, and part B of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act; 

(H) admits students оп the basis of a lot- 
tery, if more students apply for admission 
than can be accommodated; 

"(I) agrees to comply with the same Fed- 
eral and State audit requirements as do 
other public schools in the State, unless such 
requirements are specifically waived for the 
purpose of this program; 

"(J) meets all applicable Federal, State, 
and local health and safety requirements; 
and 

"(K) operates in accordance with State 
law. 

“(2) The term ‘developer’ means an individ- 
ual or group of individuals (including a pub- 
lic or private nonprofit organization), which 
may include teachers, administrators and 
other school staff, parents, or other members 
of the local community in which а charter 
School project will be carried out. 

"(3) The term 'eligible applicant' means а 
local educational agency, in partnership 
with а developer with an application ap- 
proved under section 3403(d). 
"SEC. 3408. AUTHORIZATION 

TIONS. 


“For the purpose of carrying out this part, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 


OF APPROPRIA- 
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“PART D—ARTS IN EDUCATION 
“БЕС. 3501. SUPPORT FOR ARTS EDUCATION. 

“(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

“(1) the arts are forms of understanding 
and ways of knowing that are fundamentally 
important to education; 

"(2) the arts are important to excellent 
education and to effective school reform; 

"(8) the most significant contribution of 
the arts to education reform is the trans- 
formation of teaching and learning; 

“(4) this transformation is best realized іп 
the context of comprehensive, systemic edu- 
cation reform; 

“(5) demonstrated competency in the arts 
for American students is among the National 
Education Goals; 

“(6) the arts can motivate at-risk students 
to stay in school and become active partici- 
pants in the educational process; and 

“(7) arts education should be an integral 
part of the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum. 

"(b) PURPOSE.—The purposes of this part 
are to— 

"(1) support systemic education reform by 
strengthening arts education as an integral 
part of the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum; 

**(2) help ensure that all students have the 
opportunity to meet challenging standards 
in the arts; and 

“(8) support the national effort to enable 
all students to demonstrate competence in 
the arts in accordance with the National 
Education Goals. 

"(c) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—In order to 
carry out the purposes of this part, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to, or 
enter into contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with— 

J) State educational agencies; 

**(2) local educational agencies; 

(3) institutions of higher education; and 

*(4) other public and private agencies, in- 
stitutions, and organizations. 

"(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Funds under 
this part may be used for— 

“(1) research on arts education; 

“(2) the development of, and dissemination 
of information about, model arts education 
programs; 

"(3) the development of model arts edu- 
cation assessments based on high standards; 

“(4) the development and implementation 
of curriculum frameworks for arts education; 

"(5) the development of model preservice 
and inservice professional development pro- 
grams for arts educators and other instruc- 
tional staff; 

“(6) supporting collaborative activities 
with other Federal agencies or institutions 
involved in arts education, such as the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the Institute 
of Museum Services, the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, and the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art; 

(7) supporting model projects and pro- 
grams in the performing arts for children 
and youth through arrangements made with 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts; 

(8) supporting model projects and pro- 
grams in the arts for individuals with dis- 
abilities through arrangements with the or- 
ganization, Very Special Arts; 

“(9) supporting model projects and pro- 
grams to integrate arts education into the 
regular elementary and secondary school 
curriculum; and 

**(10) other activities that further the pur- 
poses of this part. 

(е) COORDINATION.—(1) A recipient of 
funds under this part shall, to the extent 
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possible, coordinate its project with appro- 
priate activities of public and private cul- 
tural agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions, including museums, arts education as- 
sociations, libraries, and theaters. 

"(2) In carrying out this part, the Sec- 
retary shall coordinate with the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the Institute of Mu- 
seum Services, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and the National 
Gallery of Art. 

“SEC. 3502. COMMUNITY ARTS PARTNERSHIP. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to make demonstration grants to eligible 
entities to improve the educational perform- 
ance and future potential of at-risk children 
and youth by providing comprehensive and 
coordinated educational and cultural serv- 
ices. 

(b) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award grants to eligible entities to 
pay the Federal share of the costs of the ac- 
tivities described in subsection (e). 

“(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall award grants under this Act 
only to programs designed to— 

"(A) promote educational and cultural 
services; 

(B) provide multi-year services to at-risk 
children and youth; 

“(С) serve the target population described 
in subsection (e); 

"(D) provide integration of community 
cultural resources in the regular curriculum; 

“(Е) focus school and cultural resources іп 
the community on coordinated cultural serv- 
ices to address the needs of at-risk children 
and youth; 

“(Е) provide effective cultural linkages 
from preschool programs, including the Head 
Start Act and preschool grants under the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act, to 
elementary schools; 

"(G) facilitate school-to-work transition 
from secondary schools and alternative 
Schools to job training, higher education, 
and employment; 

“(H) increase parental and community in- 
volvement in the educational, social, and 
cultural development of at-risk youth; or 

(J) replicate programs and strategies that 
provide high quality coordinated educational 
and cultural services and that are designed 
to integrate such coordination into the regu- 
lar curriculum. 

"(3) REQUIREMENT OF  COORDINATION.— 
Grants may only be awarded under this sec- 
tion to eligible entities that agree to coordi- 
nate activities carried out under other Fed- 
eral, State, and local grants, received by the 
members of the partnership for purposes and 
target populations described in this section, 
into an integrated service delivery system 
located at a school, cultural, or other com- 
munity-based site accessible to and utilized 
by at-risk youth. 

"(4) DURATION.—Grants made under thís 
section may be renewable for a maximum of 
5 years if the Secretary determines that the 
eligible recipient has made satisfactory 
progress toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram objectives described in application. 

"(5) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In award- 
ing grants under this part, the Secretary 
shall ensure— 

“(А) an equitable geographic distribution; 
and 

"(B) an equitable distribution to both 
urban and rural areas with a high proportion 
of at-risk youth as defined in subsection (e). 

“(с) ELIGIBILITY.— 

"(1) SERVICES FOR IN-SCHOOL YOUTH.—For 
the purpose of providing a grant under this 
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section to serve in-school children and 
youth, the term ‘eligible entity’ means a 
partnership between a local education agen- 
cy that is eligible for funds under title I of 
this Act, and at least 1 institution of higher 
education or cultural entity located within 
or accessible to the geographical boundaries 
of the local education agency with a history 
of providing quality services to the commu- 
nity, and which may include— 

"(A) nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation; museums; libraries; performing, pre- 
senting and exhibiting arts organizations; 
literary arts organizations; local arts organi- 
zations; and zoological and botanical organi- 
zations; and 

(B) private for-profit entities with a his- 
tory of training children and youth in the 
arts. 

“(2) SERVICES FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH.— 
For purposes of providing a grant under this 
part to serve out-of-school youth, the term 
‘eligible entity’ means a partnership between 
at least 1 entity of the type described in 
paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (1), or a 
local education agency eligible for funds 
under chapter 1 of title I of this Act and at 
least 1 cultural entity described іп sub- 
section (1). 

“(4) TARGET POPULATION.—In order to re- 
ceive a grant under this section, an eligible 
entity shall serve— 

(I) students enrolled in schools іп partici- 
pating schoolwide projects assisted under 
title I of this Act and the families of such 
students; or 

(2) out-of-school youth at risk of having 
limited future options as a result of teenage 
pregnancy and parenting, substance abuse, 
recent migration, disability, limited English 
proficiency, family migration, illiteracy, 
being the child of a teen parent, living in a 
single parent household, or being a high 
School dropout; or 

"(3) any combination of in school and out- 
of-school at-risk youth. 

“(е) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds made under this 
part may be used— 

“(А) to plan, develop, acquire, expand, and 
improve school-based or community-based 
coordinated educational and cultural pro- 
grams to strengthen the educational per- 
formance and future potential of in-school 
and out-of-school at-risk youth through co- 
operative agreements, contracts for services, 
or administrative coordination; 

(B) to provide at-risk students with inte- 
grated cultural activities designed to de- 
velop à love of learning to ensure the smooth 
transition of preschool children to elemen- 
tary school; 

"(C) to design collaborative cultural ac- 
tivities for students in secondary or alter- 
native schools that ensure the smooth tran- 
sition to job training, higher education, or 
full employment; 

"(D) to provide child care for children of 
at-risk students who would not otherwise be 
able to participate in the program; 

"(E) to provide transportation necessary 
for participation in the program; 

"(F) to work with existing School person- 
nel to develop curriculum materials and pro- 
grams in the arts; 

"(G) to work with existing school person- 
nel on staff development activities that en- 
courage the integration of the arts into the 
curriculum; 

“(Н) for stipends that allow local artists to 
work with at-risk children and youth in the 
schools; 

(J) for cultural programs that encourage 
the active participation of parents in their 
children's education; 
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"(J) for programs that use the arts to ге- 
form current school practices, including 
lengthening the school day or academic year; 

"(K) for appropriate equipment and пес- 
essary supplies; and 

"(L) for evaluation, administration, and 
supervision. 

“(2) PRIORITY.—In providing assistance 
under this part, the Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to eligible entities that provide com- 
prehensive services that extend beyond tra- 
ditional school or service hours, that may in- 
clude year round programs that provide serv- 
ices in the evenings and on weekends. 

(3) PLANNING GRANTS.— 

“(А) APPLICATION.—An eligible entity may 
submit an application to the Secretary for 
planning grants for an amount not to exceed 
$50,000. Such grants shall be for periods of 
not more than 1 year. 

“(В) LIMIT ON PLANNING GRANTS.—Not more 
than 10 percent of the amounts appropriated 
in each fiscal year under this part shall be 
used for grants under this subsection, and an 
eligible entity may receive not more than 1 
such planning grant. 

"(f) GENERAL PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Each eligible entity de- 
siring a grant under this part shall submit 
an application to the Secretary at such time, 
in such manner, and accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Secretary may reasonably 
require. 

(2) CONTENTS.—Each application submit- 
ted pursuant to subsection (a) shall— 

"(A) describe the cultural entity or enti- 
ties that will participate in the partnership; 

„B) describe the target population to be 
served; 

(0) describe the services to be provided; 

D) describe a plan for evaluating the suc- 
cess of the program; 

“(Е) describe, for a local educational agen- 
cy participant, how services will be perpet- 
uated beyond the length of the grant; 

(F) describe the manner in which the eli- 
gible entity will improve the educational 
achievement or future potential of at-risk 
youth through more effective coordination of 
cultural services in the community; 

"(G) describe the overall and operational 
goals of the program; and 

(Н) describe the nature and location of all 
planned sites where services will be delivered 
and a description of services which will be 
provided at each site. 

"(g) PAYMENTS—FEDERAL SHARE,— 

"(1) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay 
to each eligible entity having an application 
approved under subsection (g) the Federal 
share of the cost of the activities described 
in the application. 

*(2) AMOUNTS OF GRANTS.—The amount of a 
grant made under this part may not be less 
than $100,000 or exceed $500,000 in the first 
year of such grant. 

"(3) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share 
Shall be 80 percent. 

(4) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
Share shall be equal to 20 percent and may be 
in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, includ- 
ing facilities or services. 

“(5) LIMITATION.—Not more than 25 percent 
of any grant under this part may be used for 
noninstructional services such as those de- 
scribed in paragraphs D, E, and L of sub- 
section (f). 

"(6 SUPPLEMENT AND NOT SUPPLANT.— 
Grant funds awarded under thís part shall be 
used to supplement not supplant the amount 
of funds made available from non-Federal 
sources, for the activities assisted under this 
part, in amounts that exceed the amounts 
expended for such activities in the year pre- 
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ceding the year for which the grant is award- 
ed. 

"(7) DISSEMINATION OF MODELS.—The Sec- 
retary shall disseminate information con- 
cerning successful models under this part 
through the National Diffusion Network. 
*SEC. 3503. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this part, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

“PART E—INEXPENSIVE BOOK 
DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 
“БЕС. 3601. INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM FOR READING MOTIVA- 
TION. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into a contract with Read- 
ing Is Fundamental (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the contractor!) to sup- 
port and promote programs, which include 
the distribution of inexpensive books to stu- 
dents, that motivate children to read. 

"(b) REQUIREMENTS OF CONTRACT.—Any 
contract entered into under subsection (a) 
shall— 

*(1) provide that the contractor will enter 
into subcontracts with local private non- 
profit groups or organizations or with public 
agencies under which each subcontractor 
will agree to establish, operate, and provide 
the non-Federal share of the cost of reading 
motivation programs that include the dis- 
tribution of books, by gift, to the extent fea- 
sible, or by loan, to children up through high 
school age, including those in family lit- 
eracy programs; 

*(2) provide that funds made available to 
subcontractors will be used only to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of such programs; 

“(8) provide that in selecting subcontrac- 
tors for initial funding, the contractor will 
give priority to programs that will serve a 
substantial number or percentage of children 
with special needs, such as— 

“(А) low-income children, particularly in 
high-poverty areas; 

(B) children at risk of school failure; 

"(C) children with disabilities, including 
children with serious emotional disturbance; 

(D) foster children; 

“(Е) homeless children; 

“(Е) migrant children; 

“(G) children without access to libraries; 

"(H) institutionalized or incarcerated chil- 
dren; and 

"(I) children whose parents are institu- 
tionalized or incarcerated; 

*(4) provide that the contractor will pro- 
vide such technical assistance to subcontrac- 
tors as may be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this section; 

(5) provide that the contractor will annu- 
ally report to the Secretary the number of, 
and describe, programs funded under para- 
graph (3); and 

“(6) include such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate to ensure the effectiveness of such 
programs. 

"(c) RESTRICTION ON PAYMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall make no payment of the Federal 
share of the cost of acquiring and distribut- 
ing books under any contract under this sec- 
tion unless the Secretary determines that 
the contractor or subcontractor, as the case 
may be, has made arrangements with book 
publishers or distributors to obtain books at 
discounts at least as favorable as discounts 
that are customarily given by such publisher 
or distributor for book purchases made under 
similar circumstances in the absence of Fed- 
eral assistance. 
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(d) DEFINITION OF ‘FEDERAL SHARE'.—For 
the purpose of this section, the term ‘Federal 
share' means the portion of the cost to a sub- 
contractor of purchasing books to be paid 
with funds made available under this sec- 
tion. The Federal share shall be established 
by the Secretary, and shall not exceed 75 per- 
cent, except that the Federal share for pro- 
grams serving children of migrant or sea- 
sonal farmworkers shall be 100 percent. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,300,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 


"TITLE IV—SAFE AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
*SEC. 4001. SHORT TITLE. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Safe and 
Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act of 
1994'. 

*SEC. 4002. FINDINGS. 

“The Congress finds as follows: 

"(1) National Education Goal Six provides 
that by the year 2000, all schools in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and offer a 
disciplined environment that is conducive to 
learning. 

“(2) The widespread illegal use of alcohol 
and other drugs among the Nation's second- 
ary school students, and increasingly by stu- 
dents in elementary schools as well, con- 
stitutes a grave threat to their physical and 
mental well-being, and significantly impedes 
the learning process. For example, data show 
that students who drink tend to receive 
lower grades and are more likely to miss 
school because of illness than students who 
do not drink. 

“(8) Our Nation's schools and communities 
are increasingly plagued by violence and 
crime. Approximately three million thefts 
and violent crimes occur in or near our Na- 
tion's schools every year, the equivalent of 
more than 16,000 incidents per school day. 
Approximately one of every five high school 
students now carries a firearm, knife, or club 
on a regular basis. 

“(4) The tragic consequences of violence 
and the illegal use of alcohol and drugs by 
students are felt not only by students and 
their families, but by their communities and 
the Nation, which can ill afford to lose their 
skills, talents, and vitality. 

5) While use of illegal drugs is a serious 
problem among a minority of teenagers, al- 
cohol use is far more widespread. The propor- 
tion of high school students using alcohol, 
though lower than a decade ago, remains un- 
acceptably high. By the 8th grade, 70 percent 
of youth report having tried alcohol and by 
the 12th grade, about 88 percent have used al- 
cohol. Alcohol use by young people can and 
does have adverse consequences for users, 
their families, communities, schools, and 
colleges. 

"(6 Drug and violence prevention pro- 
grams are essential components of a com- 
prehensive strategy to promote school safety 
and to reduce the demand for and use of 
drugs throughout the Nation. Schools and 
local organizations in communities through- 
out the Nation have a special responsibility 
to work together to combat the growing epi- 
demic of violence and illegal drug use and 
should measure the success of their pro- 
grams against clearly defined goals and ob- 
jectives. 

7) Students must take greater respon- 
sibility for their own well-being, health, and 
safety if schools and communities are to 
achieve their goals of providing a safe, dis- 
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ciplined, and drug-free learning environ- 
ment. 
“SEC. 4003. PURPOSE. 

“The purpose of this title is to support pro- 
grams to meet Goal Six of the National Edu- 
cational Goals by preventing violence in and 
around schools and by strengthening pro- 
grams that prevent the illegal use of alcohol 
and drugs, involve parents, and are coordi- 
nated with related Federal, State, and com- 
munity efforts and resources, through the 
provision of Federal assistance to— 

“(1) States for grants to local and inter- 
mediate educational agencies and consortia 
to establish, operate, and improve local pro- 
grams of schoo] drug and violence preven- 
tion, early intervention, rehabilitation refer- 
ral, and education in elementary and second- 
ary schools (including intermediate and jun- 
ior high schools); 

“(2) States for grants to local and inter- 
mediate educational agencies and consortia 
for grants to, and contracts with, commu- 
nity-based organizations and other public 
and private non-profit agencies and organiza- 
tions for programs of drug and violence pre- 
vention, early intervention, rehabilitation 
referral, and education; 

“(3) States for development, training, tech- 
nical assistance, and coordination activities; 

“(4) public and private non-profit organiza- 
tions to conduct training, demonstrations, 
and evaluation, and to provide supple- 
mentary services for the prevention of drug 
use and violence among students and youth; 
and 

“(5) institutions of higher education for 
the development and implementation of 
model programs and strategies to promote 
the safety of students attending institutions 
of higher education by preventing violent be- 
havior and the illegal use of alcohol and 
drugs by such students. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated— 

"(1) for State grants under part A, such 
sums as may be necessary for each of fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999; and 

“(2) for national programs under part В, 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

"(b) AVAILABILITY.—(1) Appropriations for 

any fiscal year for payments made under this 
title in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary may be made available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure by the agency or institu- 
tion concerned on the basis of an academic 
or school year differing from such fiscal 
year. 
“(2) Funds appropriated for any fiscal year 
under this title shall remain available for 
obligation and expenditure until the end of 
the fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year for 
which such funds were appropriated. 


“PART A—STATE GRANTS FOR DRUG AND 
VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
*SEC. 4101. RESERVATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS,—From the amount ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year under section 
4004(aX(1), the Secretary 

“(1) shall reserve 1 percent of such amount 
for grants under this part to Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
and Palau (until the effective date of the 
Compact of Free Association with the Gov- 
ernment of Palau), to be allotted in accord- 
ance with their respective needs; 

“(2) shall reserve one percent of such 
amount for the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry out programs under this part for In- 
dian youth; and 
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(3) may reserve no more than $1,000,000 for 
the national impact evaluation required by 
section 4106(a). 

"(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—(1) Except as 
provided under paragraph (2), the Secretary 
shall, for each fiscal year, allocate among 
the States— 

() one-half of the remainder not reserved 
under subsection (a) according to the ratio 
between the school-aged population of each 
State and the school-aged population of all 
the States; and 

„(B) one-half of such remainder according 
to the ratio between the amount each State 
received under section 1124 and 1124A of this 
Act for the preceding year (or, for fiscal year 
1995 only, sections 1005 and 1006 of this Act as 
in effect on the day before enactment of the 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act Amendments of 1994) and the sum 
of such amounts received by all the States. 

*(2) For any fiscal year, no State shall be 
allotted under this subsection an amount 
that is less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total amount allotted to all the States under 
this subsection. 

"(3) The Secretary may reallot any 
amount of any allotment to a State if the 
Secretary determines that the State will be 
unable to use such amount within two years 
of such allotment. Such reallotments shall 
be made on the same basis as allotments 
made under paragraph (1). 

“(4) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term 'State' means each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

"SEC. 4102. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—In order to receive its 
allotment under section 4101 for any fiscal 
year, a State shall submit to the Secretary, 
at such time as the Secretary may require, 
an application that— 

"(1KAXi) is integrated into the State's 
plan, either approved or being developed, 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and satisfies the requirements 
of this section that are not already addressed 
by that plan; and 

(11) is submitted, if necessary, as an 
amendment to the State's plan under title 
IH of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 
or 

(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000; Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfies the requirements 
of this section; 

“(2) contains the results of the State's 
needs assessment for drug and violence pre- 
vention programs, which shall be based on 
the results of on-going State evaluation ac- 
tivities, including data on the prevalence of 
drug use and violence by youth in schools 
and communities; 

"(3) has been developed in consultation 
with the chief executive officer, the head of 
the State alcohol and drug abuse agency, the 
heads of the State health and mental health 
agencies, the head of the State child welfare 
agency, and the heads of the State criminal 
and juvenile justice planning agencies; 

“(4) contains a description of the proce- 
dures the State educational agency will use 
to review applications from local edu- 
cational agencies under section 4104; 

“(5) contains an assurance that the State 
wil cooperate with, and assist, the Sec- 
retary in conducting a national impact eval- 
uation of programs required by section 
4106(a); and 

“(6) includes any other information the 
Secretary may require. 
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(b) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FUNDS.— 
A State’s application under this section shall 
also contain a comprehensive plan for the 
use of funds under section 4103(a) by the 
State educational agency that includes— 

“(1) a statement of the State educational 
agency's measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures it will use for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
meeting those goals and objectives; 

“(2) a plan for monitoring the implementa- 
tion of, and providing technical assistance 
regarding, the drug and violence prevention 
programs conducted by local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 4105; 

(3) a description of how the State edu- 
cational agency will use funds it reserves 
under section 4103(b); 

"(4) а description of how the State edu- 
cational agency will coordinate its activities 
under this part with drug and violence pre- 
vention efforts of other State agencies; and 

"(5) an explanation of the criteria the 
State educational agency will use to identify 
which local educational agencies receive sup- 
plemental funds under section 
4103(d)(2X A)(1XII) and how the supplemental 
funds will be allocated among those local 
educational agencies. 

"(c) GOVERNOR'8 FUNDS.—A State's appli- 
cation under thís section shall also contain a 
comprehensive plan for the use of funds 
under section 4103A by the chief executive of- 
ficer that includes— 

(J) a statement of the chief executive offi- 
cer’s measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures to be used for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
meeting those goals and objectives; 

(2) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will coordinate his or her activi- 
ties under this part with the State edu- 
cational agency and other State agencies 
and organizations involved with drug and vi- 
olence prevention efforts; 

“(8) a description of how funds reserved 
under section 4103A will be used so as not to 
duplicate the efforts of the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies with 
regard to the provision of school-based pre- 
vention efforts and services and how those 
funds will be used to serve populations not 
normally served by the State educational 
agency, such as school dropouts and youth in 
detention centers; 

“(4) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will award funds under section 
4103A and a plan for monitoring the perform- 
ance of, and providing technical assistance 
to, recipients of such funds; and 

“(5) a description of how funds will be used 
to support community-wide comprehensive 
drug and violence prevention planning. 

"(d) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process in reviewing State 
applications under thís section. 

(е) INTERIM APPLICATION.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of this section, a 
State may submit for fiscal year 1995 a one- 
year interim application and plan for the use 
of funds under this part that are consistent 
with the requirements of this section and 
contain such information as the Secretary 
may specify in regulations. The purpose of 
such interim application and plan shall be to 
afford the State the opportunity to fully de- 
velop and review its application and com- 
prehensive plan otherwise required by this 
section. A State may not receive a grant 
under this part for a fiscal year subsequent 
to fiscal year 1995 unless the Secretary has 
approved its application and comprehensive 
plan. 
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“SEC. 4103. STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY PROGRAMS. 


“(а) USE OF FUNDS.—An amount equal to 80 
percent of the total amount allocated to a 
State under section 4101 for each fiscal year 
shall be used by the State educational agen- 
cy and its local educational agencies for drug 
and violence prevention activities in accord- 
ance with this section. 

"(b) STATE LEVEL PROGRAMS.—(1) A State 
educational agency shall use no more than 
five percent of the amount reserved under 
subsection (a) for activities such as— 

“(А) training and technical assistance con- 
cerning drug and violence prevention for 
local and intermediate educational agencies, 
including teachers, administrators, coun- 
selors, coaches and athletic directors, other 
educational personnel, parents, students, 
community leaders, health service providers, 
local law enforcement officials, and judicial 
officials; 

“(B) the development, identification, dis- 
semination and evaluation of the most read- 
ily available, accurate, and up-to-date cur- 
riculum materials (including videotapes, 
Software, and other technology-based learn- 
ing resources), for consideration by local 
educational agencies; 

“(С) demonstration projects in drug and vi- 
olence prevention; 

"(D) financial assistance to enhance re- 
sources available for drug and violence pre- 
vention in areas serving large numbers of 
economically disadvantaged children or 
sparsely populated areas, or to meet other 
special needs consistent with the purposes of 
this part; and 

"(E) the evaluation of activities carried 
out within the State under this part. 

“(2) A State educational agency may carry 
out activities under this subsection directly, 
or through grants or contracts. 

“(с) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—A State edu- 
cational agency may use no more than four 
percent of the amount reserved under sub- 
section (a) for the administrative costs of 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 


t. 
Dd) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) A State educational agency shall 
distribute not less than 92 percent of the 
amount reserved under subsection (a) for 
each fiscal year to local educational agencies 
in accordance with this subsection. 

“(2)(A)(i) Of the amount distributed under 
subsection (d)(1), а State educational agency 
shall distribute— 

(J) 70 percent of such amount to local edu- 
cational agencies, based on the relative en- 
rollments in public and private non-profit 
schools within their boundaries; and 

“(П) 30 percent of such amount to local 
educational agencies that the State edu- 
cational agency determines have the great- 
est need for additional funds to carry out 
drug and violence prevention programs au- 
thorized by this part. 

"(ii) To the extent practicable, not less 
than 25 percent of the amount specified in 
clause (iXII) for a fiscal year shall be distrib- 
uted to local educational agencies located in 
rural areas. 

"(By i) A State educational agency shall 
distribute funds under subparagraph 
(АКП) to no more than ten percent of its 
local educational agencies, or five such agen- 
cies, whichever is greater. 

(ii) In determining which local edu- 
cational agencies have the greatest need for 
additional funds, the State educational agen- 
cy shall consider such factors as— 

(J) high rates of alcohol or other drug use 
among youth; 

(II) high rates of victimization of youth 
by violence and crime; 
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(II) high rates of arrests and convictions 
of youth for violent or drug- or alcohol-relat- 
ed crime; 

(IV) the extent of illegal gang activity; 

J) high rates of referrals of youths to 
drug and alcohol abuse treatment and reha- 
bilitation programs; 

"(VD high rates of referrals of youths to 
juvenile court; 

(VII) high rates of expulsions and suspen- 
sions of students from schools; and 

(VII) high rates of reported cases of child 
abuse and domestic violence. 

(е) REALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—If a local 
educational agency chooses not to apply to 
receive the amount allocated to it under sub- 
section (d), or if its application under section 
4104 is disapproved by the State educational 
agency, the State educational agency shall 
reallocate such amount to one or more of the 
local education agencies determined by the 
State educational agency under subsection 
(d(2XB) to have the greatest need for addi- 
tional funds. 

"(f) RETURN OF FUNDS TO STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY; REALLOCATION.—(1) Except 
as provided in paragraph (2), upon the expira- 
tion of the l-year period beginning on the 
date that a local educational agency, inter- 
mediate educational agency, or consortium 
under this title receives its allocation under 
this title— 

(A) such agency or consortium shall return 
to the State educational agency any funds 
from such allocation that remain unobli- 
gated; and 

(B) the State educational agency shall re- 
allocate any such amount to local edu- 
cational agencies, intermediate educational 
agencies, or consortia that have plans for 
using such amount for programs or activities 
on a timely basis. 

“(2) In any fiscal year, a local educational 
agency, intermediate educational agency, or 
consortium may retain for obligation in the 
Succeeding fiscal year— 

(A) an amount equal to not more than 25 
percent of the allocation it receives under 
this title for such fiscal year; or 

(B) upon a demonstration of good cause by 
such agency ог consortium, a greater 
amount approved by the State educational 
agency. 

SEC. 4103A. GOVERNOR'S PROGRAMS. 

(a) USE OF FUNDS.—(1) An amount equal to 
20 percent of the total amount allocated to a 
State under section 4101 for each fiscal year 
Shall be used by the chief executive officer of 
such State for drug and violence prevention 
programs and activities in accordance with 
this section. 

"(2) A chief executive officer may use no 
more than five percent of the amount re- 
served under paragraph (1) for the adminis- 
trative costs incurred in carrying out the du- 
ties of such officer under this section. 

(b) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.—(1) A chief 
executive officer shall use funds reserved 
under subsection (a)(1) for grants to or con- 
tracts with parent groups, community action 
and job training agencies, community-based 
organizations, and other public entities and 
private nonprofit organizations. Such grants 
or contracts shall support programs and ac- 
tivities described in subsection (c) for chil- 
dren and youth who are not normally served 
by State or local educational agencies, for 
populations that need special services or ad- 
ditional resources (such as preschoolers, 
youth in juvenile detention facilities, run- 
away or homeless children and youth, and 
dropouts), or both. 

"(2) Grants or contracts awarded under 
this subsection shall be subject to a peer re- 
view process. 
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"(c) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Grants and 
contracts under subsection (b) shall be used 
for programs and activities such as— 

(J) disseminating information about drug 
and violence prevention; 

“(2) training parents, law enforcement offi- 
cials, judicial officials, social service provid- 
ers, health service providers and community 
leaders about drug and violence prevention, 
education, early intervention, counseling, or 
rehabilitation referral; 

"(3) developing and implementing com- 
prehensive, community-based drug and vio- 
lence prevention programs that link commu- 
nity resources with schools and integrate 
services involving education, vocational and 
job skills training, law enforcement, health, 
mental health, and other appropriate serv- 
ices; 

"(4) planning and implementing drug and 
violence prevention activities that coordi- 
nate the efforts of State agencies with those 
of the State educational agency and its local 
educational agencies; 

“(5) activities to protect students traveling 
to and from school; 

“(6) developing and implementing strate- 
gies to prevent illegal gang activity; 

“(Ту coordinating and conducting commu- 
nity-wide violence and safety assessments 
and surveys; and 

“(8) evaluating programs and activities 
under this section. 

“SEC. 4104. LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) In order to be eligible 
to receive an allocation under section 4103(d) 
for any fiscal year, a local educational agen- 
cy shall submit, at such time as the State 
educational agency requires, an application 
to the State educational agency for ap- 
proval. Such an application shall be amend- 
ed, as necessary, to reflect changes in the 
local educational agency's program. 

“(2ХА) A local educational agency shall 
develop its application under subsection 
(2X1) in consultation with a local or substate 
regional advisory council that includes, to 
the extent possible, representatives of local 
government, business, parents, students, 
teachers, appropriate state agencies, private 
schools, the medical profession, law enforce- 
ment, community-based organizations, and 
other groups with interest and expertise in 
drug and violence prevention, 

“(B) In addition to assisting the local edu- 
cational agency to develop its application 
under this section, the advisory council es- 
tablished or designated under paragraph 
(2)(A) shall, on an on-going basis— 

(i) disseminate information about drug 
and violence prevention programs, projects, 
and activities conducted within the bound- 
aries of the local educational agency; 

(ii) advise the local educational agency 
on how best to coordinate its activities 
under this part with other related programs, 
projects, and activities, including commu- 
nity service and service learning projects, 
and the agencies that administer them; and 

(iii) review program evaluations and 
other relevant material and make гес- 
ommendations to the local educational agen- 
cy on how to improve its drug and violence 
prevention programs. 

(b) CONTENTS ОҒ APPLICATIONS.—An appli- 
cation under this section shall contain— 

“(1) an assessment of the current use (and 
consequences of such use) of alcohol, to- 
bacco, and controlled, illegal. addictive or 
harmful substances as well as the violence, 
safety, and discipline problems among stu- 
dents who attend the schools of the appli- 
cant (including private school students who 
participate in the applicant's drug and vio- 
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lence prevention program) that is based on 
ongoing local assessment or evaluation ac- 
tivities; 

(2) a detailed explanation of the local edu- 
cational agency’s comprehensive plan for 
drug and violence prevention, which shall in- 
clude a description of— 

“(А) how that plan is consistent with, and 
promotes the goals in, the State's applica- 
tion under section 4102 and the local edu- 
cational agency’s plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title ІП of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, or, if the local 
educational agency does not have such an 
approved plan and is not developing one, its 
plan under section 1112 of this Act; 

"(B) the local educational agency's meas- 
urable goals for drug and violence preven- 
tion, and a description of how it will assess 
and publicly report progress toward attain- 
ing these goals; 

“(С) the local educational agency’s com- 
prehensive plan for programs to be carried 
out under this part; 

*(D) how the local educational agency will 
use its regular allocation under section 
4103(1)(2)(А)(іХІ) and its supplemental allo- 
cation, if any, under section 
4103(d)(2)(A іП); 

“(Е) how the local educational agency will 
coordinate its programs and projects with 
community-wide efforts to achieve its goals 
for drug and violence prevention; and 

“(Е) how the local education agency will 
coordinate its programs and projects with 
other Federal, State, and local programs for 
drug-abuse prevention, including health pro- 
grams; and 

*(3) such other information and assurances 
as the State educational agency may reason- 
ably require. 

"(c) REVIEW OF APPLICATION.—(1) In re- 
viewing local applications under this sec- 
tion, a State educational agency shall use a 
peer review process or other methods of as- 
suring the quality of such applications. 

“(2ХА) In determining whether to approve 
the application of a local educational agency 
under this section, a State educational agen- 
cy shall consider the quality of the local edu- 
cational agency's comprehensive plan under 
subsection (b)(2) and the extent to which it is 
consistent with, and supports, the State's ap- 
plication under section 4102 and the State's 
plan under the Goals 2000: Educate America. 
Act, and, if the State does not have such a 
plan, its plan under section 1111 of this Act. 

"(B) A State educational agency may dis- 
approve a local educational agency applica- 
tion under this section in whole or in part 
and may withhold, limit, or place restric- 
tions on the use of funds allotted to such a 
local educational agency in a manner the 
State educational agency determines will 
best promote the purposes of this part or the 
State's plan under the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and, if the State does not have 
such a plan, its plan under section 1111 of 
this Act, except that a local educational 
agency shall be afforded an opportunity to 
appeal any such disapproval. 

“SEC, 4105. LOCAL DRUG AND VIOLENCE PREVEN- 
TION PROGRAMS. 

(a) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—A local edu- 
cational agency shall use funds received 
under this part to adopt and carry out a 
comprehensive drug and violence prevention 
program which shall— 

(I) be designed, for all students and em- 
ployees, to— 

“(А) prevent the use, possession, and dis- 
tribution of tobacco, alcohol and illegal 
drugs by students and to prevent the illegal 
use, possession, and distribution of such sub- 
stances by employees; 
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(B) prevent violence and promote school 
safety; and 

“(С) create a disciplined environment con- 
ducive to learning; 

(2) include activities to promote the in- 
volvement of parents and coordination with 
community groups and agencies, including 
the distribution of information about the 
local educational agency's needs assess- 
ments, goals, and programs under this part; 
and 

(3) include community-based prevention 
and education activities in accordance with 
the requirements of subsection (c). 

"(b) AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES.—A com- 
prehensive drug and violence prevention pro- 
gram carried out under this part may in- 
clude— 

"(1) age-appropriate, developmentally 
based drug prevention and education pro- 
grams for all students, from the preschool 
level through grade 12, that address the 
legal, social, personal and health con- 
sequences of the use of illegal drugs, promote 
a sense of individual responsibility, and pro- 
vide information about effective techniques 
for resisting peer pressure to use illegal 
drugs; 

“(2) programs of drug prevention, early 
intervention, counseling, mentoring, or reha- 
bilitation referral, which emphasize stu- 
dents’ sense of individual responsibility and 
which may include— 

"(A) the dissemination of information 
about drug prevention; 

“(В) the professional development of 
school personnel, parents, students, law en- 
forcement officials, judicial officials, health 
service providers and community leaders in 
prevention, education, early intervention, 
counseling or rehabilitation referral; 

(С) the implementation of strategies, in- 
cluding strategies to integrate the delivery 
of services from a variety of providers, to 
combat illegal alcohol and other drug use, 
such as— 

“(i) family counseling; 

(ii) early intervention activities that pre- 
vent family dysfunction, enhance school per- 
formance, and boost attachment to school 
and family; and 

„(iii) activities, such as community service 
and service-learning projects, that are de- 
signed to increase students' sense of commu- 
nity; 

(3) age-appropriate, developmentally 
based violence prevention and education pro- 
grams for all students, from the preschool 
level through grade 12, that address the 
legal, health, personal, and social con- 
sequences of violent and disruptive behavior, 
including sexual harassment, and that in- 
clude activities designed to help students de- 
velop a sense of individual responsibility and 
respect for the rights of others, and to re- 
solve conflicts without violence; 

“(4) violence prevention programs for 
school-aged youth, which emphasize stu- 
dents’ sense of individual responsibility and 
may include— 

“(А) the dissemination of information 
about school safety and discipline; 

(B) the professional development of 
school personnel, parents, students, law en- 
forcement officials, judicial officials, and 
community leaders in designing and imple- 
menting strategies to prevent school vio- 
lence; 

“(С) the implementation of strategies, 
such as conflict resolution and peer medi- 
ation and the use of mentoring programs, to 
combat school violence and other forms of 
disruptive behavior, such as sexual harass- 
ment; and 
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"(D) comprehensive, community-wide 
strategies to prevent or reduce illegal gang 
activities; 

"(5) subject to the requirements of the 
matter following paragraph (8), not more 
than one half of the cost of— 

A minor remodeling to promote security 
and reduce the risk of violence, such as re- 
moving lockers, installing better lights, and 
upgrading locks; and 

“(B) acquiring and installing metal detec- 
tors and hiring security personnel; 

"(6) the promotion of before-and-after 
School recreational, instructional, cultural, 
and artistic programs in supervised commu- 
nity settings; and 

"(T) drug abuse resistance education pro- 
grams, designed to teach students to recog- 
nize and resist pressures to use alcohol or 
other drugs, which may include activities 
such as classroom instruction by uniformed 
law enforcement officers, resistance tech- 
niques, resistance to peer pressure and gang 
pressure, and provision for parental involve- 
ment; 

*(8) the evaluation of any of the activities 
authorized under this subsection. 

A local educational agency may use no more 
than 33 percent of the funds it receives under 
this part for any fiscal year for the activities 
described in paragraph (5). 

*SEC. 4106. EVALUATION AND REPORTING. 

"(a) NATIONAL IMPACT EVALUATION.—The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, the 
Director of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy, and the Attorney General, shall 
conduct an independent biennial evaluation 
of the national impact of programs under 
this part and submit a report of the findings 
of such evaluation to the President and the 
Congress. 

(b) STATE REPORT.—(1) By October 1, 1997, 
and every third year thereafter, the State 
educational agency shall submit to the Sec- 
retary а report— 

*(A) on the implementation and outcomes 
of State programs under section 4103(b) and 
local programs under section 4103(d), as well 
as an assessment of their effectiveness; and 

“(В) on the State's progress toward attain- 
ing its goals for drug and violence prevention 
under section 4103(b)(1). 

“(2) The report required by this subsection 
shall be— 

"(A) in the form specified by the Sec- 
retary; 

“(В) based on the State's on-going evalua- 
tion activities, and shall include data on the 
prevalence of drug use and violence by youth 
in schools and communities; and 

“(С) made readily available to the public. 

“(с) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY REPORT.— 
Each local educational agency receiving 
funds under this subpart shall submit to the 
State educational agency whatever informa- 
tion, and at whatever intervals, the State re- 
quires to complete the State report required 
by subsection (b), including information on 
the prevalence of drug use and violence by 
youth in the schools and the community. 
Such information shall be made readily 
available to the public. 

“PART B—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 
“SEC. 4201. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES, 

(a) RAM AUTHORIZED.—From funds 
appropriated under section 4004(а)(2), the 
Secretary of Education, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
the Director of the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy, and the Attorney General, 
shall carry out programs to prevent the ille- 
gal use of drugs and violence among, and 
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promote safety and discipline for, students 
at all educational levels, preschool through 
postsecondary. The Secretary shall carry out 
such programs directly, or through grants, 
contracts, or cooperative agreements with 
public and private organizations and individ- 
uals, or through agreements with other Fed- 
eral agencies, and shall coordinate such pro- 
grams with other appropriate Federal activi- 
ties. Such programs may include— 

(I) the development and demonstration of 
innovative strategies for training school per- 
sonnel, parents, and members of the commu- 
nity, including the demonstration of model 
preservice training programs for prospective 
school personnel; 

“(2) demonstrations and rigorous evalua- 
tions of innovative approaches to drug and 
violence prevention that are carried out in 
cooperation with other Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and the Department of Labor; 

"(3) the provision of information on drug 
abuse education and prevention to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services for dis- 
semination by the clearinghouse for alcohol 
and drug abuse information established 
under section 509 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act; 

(4) the development, dissemination, and 
implementation of model programs and 
Strategies to promote the safety of students 
attending institutions of higher education by 
preventing violent behavior and the illegal 
use of alcohol and other drugs by such stu- 
dents; 

(5) the development of curricula related 
to child abuse prevention and education and 
the training of personnel to teach child 
abuse education and prevention to elemen- 
tary and secondary school children; 

(6) program evaluations that address is- 
sues not addressed under section 4106(a); 

“(7) direct services to schools and school 
systems afflicted with especially severe drug 
and violence problems; 

“(8) activities in communities designated 
as empowerment zones or enterprise commu- 
nities that will connect schools to commu- 
nity-wide efforts to reduce drug and violence 
problems; 

“(9) developing and disseminating drug and 
violence prevention materials, including 
video-based projects and model curricula; 

*(10) developing and implementing a com- 
prehensive violence prevention strategy for 
schools and communities, that may include 
conflict resolution, peer mediation, the 
teaching of law and legal concepts, and other 
activities designed to stop violence; 

*(11) the implementation of innovative ac- 
tivities, such as community service projects, 
designed to rebuild safe and healthy neigh- 
borhoods and increase students' sense of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

“(12) other activities that meet unmet na- 
tional needs related to the purposes of this 
title; and 

"(13) grants to noncommercial tele- 
communications entities for the production 
and distribution of national video-based 
projects that provide young people with 
models for conflict resolution апа respon- 
sible decisionmaking. 

"(b) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process in reviewing appli- 
cations for funds under this section. 


“PART C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“SEC, 4301. DEFINITIONS. 


“For the purposes of this title, the follow- 
ing terms have the following meanings: 
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“(1) The term ‘drug and violence preven- 
tion’ means— 

“(А) with respect to drugs, prevention, 
early intervention, rehabilitation referral, or 
education related to the illegal use of alco- 
hol, the use of tobacco and the use of con- 
trolled, illegal, addictive, or harmful sub- 
stances, including inhalants and anabolic 
steroids; and 

"(B) with respect to violence, the рго- 
motion of school safety, such that students 
and school personnel are free from violent 
and disruptive acts, including sexual harass- 
ment, on school premises, going to and from 
school, and at school-sponsored activities, 
through the creation and maintenance of a 
school environment that is free of weapons 
and fosters individual responsibility and re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

“(2) Тһе term ‘nonprofit’, as applied to a 
school, agency, organization, or institution 
means a school, agency, organization, or in- 
stitution owned and operated by one or more 
nonprofit corporations or associations, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. 

(3) Тһе term ‘school-aged population’ 
means the population aged five through 17, 
inclusive, as determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“(4) The term ‘school personnel’ includes 
teachers, administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, social workers, psychologists, nurses, 
librarians, and other support staff who are 
employed by a school or who perform serv- 
ices for the school on a contractual basis. 
“БЕС. 4302. MATERIALS. 

“(а) ‘WRONG AND HARMFUL’ MESSAGE.— 
Drug prevention programs supported under 
this title shall convey a clear and consistent 
message that the illegal use of alcohol and 
other drugs is wrong and harmful. 

"(b) CURRICULUM.—The Secretary shall not 
prescribe the use of specific curricula for 
programs supported under this title, but may 
evaluate the effectiveness of such curricula 
and other strategies in drug and violence 
prevention. 

*SEC. 4303. PROHIBITED USES OF FUNDS. 

"No funds under this title may be used 
for— 

*(1) construction (except for minor remod- 
eling needed to accomplish the purposes of 
this title); а 

*(2) drug treatment or rehabilitation; and 

"(3) psychiatric, psychological, or other 
medical treatment or rehabilitation, other 
than school-based counseling for students or 
School personnel who are victims or wit- 
nesses of school-related crime. 

*SEC. 4304. CERTIFICATION OF DRUG AND ALCO- 
HOL ABUSE PREVENTION PRO- 
GRAMS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law other than section 432 
of the General Education Provisions Act and 
section 103(b) of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act, no local edu- 
cational agency shall be eligible to receive 
funds or any other form of financial assist- 
ance under any Federal program unless it 
certifies to the State educational agency 
that it has adopted and has implemented a 
program to prevent the use of illicit drugs 
and alcohol by students or employees that, 
at a minimum, includes— 

1) age-appropriate, developmentally 
based drug and alcohol education and pre- 
vention programs (which address the legal, 
social, and health consequences of drug and 
alcohol use and which provide information 
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about effective techniques for resisting peer 
pressure to use illicit drugs or alcohol) for 
students in all grades of the schools operated 
or served by the applicant, from early child- 
hood level through grade 12; 

“(2) conveying to students that the use of 
illicit drugs and the unlawful possession and 
use of alcohol is wrong and harmful; 

(3) standards of conduct that are applica- 
ble to students and employees in all the ap- 
plicant's schools and that clearly prohibit, 
at a minimum, the unlawful possession, use, 
or distribution of illicit drugs and alcohol by 
Students and employees on school premises 
or as part of any of its activities; 

(J) a clear statement that sanctions (con- 
sistent with local, State, and Federal law), 
up to and including expulsion or termination 
of employment and referral for prosecution, 
will be imposed on students and employees 
who violate the standards of conduct re- 
quired by paragraph (3) and a description of 
those sanctions; 

“(5) information about any available drug 
and alcohol counseling and rehabilitation 
and re-entry programs that are available to 
students and employees; 

“(6) a requirement that parents, students, 
and employees be given a copy of the stand- 
ards of conduct required by paragraph (3) and 
the statement of sanctions required by para- 
graph (4); 

"(7) notifying parents, students, and em- 
ployees that compliance with the standards 
of conduct required by paragraph (3) is man- 
datory; and 

“(8) a biennial review by the applicant of 
its program to— 

“(А) determine its effectiveness and imple- 
ment changes to the program if they are 
needed; and 

“(В) ensure that the sanctions required by 
paragraph (4) are consistently enforced. 

(b) DISSEMINATION ОҒ INFORMATION.—Each 
local educational agency that provides the 
certification required by subsection (a) shall, 
upon request, make available to the Sec- 
retary, the State educational agency, and to 
the public full information about the ele- 
ments of its program required by subsection 
(a), including the results of its biennial re- 
view. 

“(с) CERTIFICATION TO SECRETARY.—Each 
State educational agency shall certify to the 
Secretary that it has adopted and has imple- 
mented a program to prevent the use of il- 
licit drugs and the abuse of alcohol by its 
students and employees that is consistent 
with the program required by subsection (a) 
of this section. The State educational agency 
shall, upon request, make available to the 
Secretary and to the public full information 
about the elements of its program. 

“(4) REGULATIONS.—(1) The Secretary shall 
publish regulations to implement and en- 
force the provisions of this section, including 
regulations that provide for— 

"(A) the periodic review by State edu- 
cational agencies of a representative sample 
of programs required by subsection (a); and 

(B) a range of responses and sanctions for 
local educational agencies that fail to imple- 
ment their programs or to consistently en- 
force their sanctions, including information 
and technical assistance, the development of 
a compliance agreement, and the termi- 
nation of any form of Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

“(2) The sanctions required by subsection 
(а)(1)(4) may include the completion of an 
appropriate rehabilitation program. 

(e) APPEAL REGARDING TERMINATION OF 
ASSISTANCE.—Upon a determination by the 
Secretary to terminate financial assistance 
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to any local educational agency under this 
section, the agency may file an appeal with 
an administrative law judge before the expi- 
ration of the 30-day period beginning on the 
date such agency is notified of the decision 
to terminate financial assistance under this 
section. Such judge shall hold a hearing with 
respect to such termination of assistance be- 
fore the expiration of the 45-day period be- 
ginning on the date that such appeal is filed. 
Such judge may extend such 45-day period 
upon a motion by the agency concerned. The 
decision of the judge with respect to such 
termination shall be considered to be a final 
agency action. 

“TITLE V—MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE 

“PART A—PROMOTING EQUITY 

“SEC. 5101. FINDINGS. 

“Тһе Congress finds that— 

“(1) magnet schools are a significant part 
of our Nation's effort to achieve voluntary 
desegregation in its schools; 

“(2) the use of magnet schools has in- 
creased dramatically since enactment of the 
magnet program, with approximately 1.4 
million students nationwide now attending 
such schools, of which more than 60 percent 
of the students are nonwhite; 

(3) magnet schools offer a wide range of 
distinctive programs that have served as 
models for school improvement efforts; 

(4) in administering this program, the 
Federal Government has learned that— 

"(A) where magnet programs are imple- 
mented for only а portion of a school's stu- 
dent body, special efforts must be made to 
discourage the isolation of magnet students 
from other students in the school; 

(B) local educational agencies can maxi- 
mize their effectiveness in achieving the pur- 
poses of this program if they have more 
flexibility to serve students attending a 
school who are not enrolled in the magnet 
School program; 

"(C) local educational agencies must be 
creative in designing magnet schools for stu- 
dents at all academic levels, so that school 
districts do not skim off only the highest 
achieving students to attend the magnet 
Schools; 

D) local educational agencies must seek 
to enable participation in magnet school 
programs by students who reside in the 
neighborhoods where the programs аге 
placed; and 

“(Е) in order to ensure that magnet 
schools are sustained after Federal funding 
ends, the Federal Government must assist 
local educational agencies to improve their 
capacity to continue to operate magnet 
schools at a high level of performance; 

“(5) it is in the best interest of the Federal 
Government to— 

“(А) continue its support of local edu- 
cational agencies implementing court-or- 
dered desegregation plans and local edu- 
cational agencies seeking to foster meaning- 
ful interaction among students of different 
racial and ethnic backgrounds beginning at 
the earliest stage of their education; 

“(B) ensure that all students have equi- 
table access to quality education that will 
prepare them to function well in a culturally 
diverse, technologically-oriented, and highly 
competitive global community; and 

"(C) maximize the ability of local edu- 
cational agencies to plan, develop, imple- 
ment and continue new and innovative pro- 
grams in magnet schools that contribute to 
State and local systemic reform. 

“SEC. 5102. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

“Тһе purpose of this part is to assist in the 

desegregation of local educational agencies 
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by providing financial assistance to eligible 
local educational agencies for— 

“(1) the elimination, reduction, or preven- 
tion of minority group isolation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools with substantial 
proportions of minority students; 

“(2) the development and implementation 
of magnet school projects that will assist 
local educational agencies in achieving sys- 
temic reforms and providing all students the 
opportunity to meet challenging State per- 
formance standards; 

(3) the development and design of innova- 
tive educational methods and practices; and 

“(4) courses of instruction within magnet 
Schools that will substantially strengthen 
the knowledge of academic subjects and the 
grasp of tangible and marketable vocational 
skills of students attending such schools. 
*SEC. 5103. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

“The Secretary is authorized, in accord- 
ance with this part, to make grants to eligi- 
ble local educational agencies for use in 
magnet schools that are part of an approved 
desegregation plan and that are designed to 
bring students from different social, eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds to- 
gether. 

“SEC. 5104. DEFINITION. 

"For the purpose of this part, the term 
*magnet school' means а school or education 
center that offers a special curriculum capa- 
ble of attracting substantial numbers of stu- 
dents of different racial backgrounds. 

“SEC. 5105. ELIGIBILITY. 

"A local educational agency is eligible to 
receive assistance under this part if it— 

"(1) is implementing а plan undertaken 
pursuant to a final order issued by a court of 
the United States, or a court of any State, or 
any other State agency or official of com- 
petent jurisdiction, and that requires the de- 
segregation of minority-group-segregated 
children or faculty in the elementary and 
secondary schools of such agency; or 

(2) without having been required to do so, 
has adopted and is implementing, or will, if 
assistance is made available to it under this 
part, adopt and implement a plan that has 
been approved by the Secretary as adequate 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
for the desegregation of minority-group-seg- 
regated children or faculty in such schools. 
“SEC. 5106. APPLICATIONS AND 

“(а) APPLICATIONS.—An eligible local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive assist- 
ance under this part shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information 
and assurances as the Secretary may re- 


uire. 

"(b) INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES.—An 
application under this part shall include— 

(J) a description of— 

“(А) how assistance made available under 
this part will be used to promote desegrega- 
tion, including how the proposed magnet 
school project will increase interaction 
among students of different social, eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds; 

„B) the manner and extent to which the 
magnet school project will increase student 
achievement in the instructional area or 
areas offered by the school; 

“(С) the manner in which an applicant will 
continue the magnet school project after as- 
sistance under this part is no longer avail- 
able, including, if applicable, an explanation 
of whether successful magnet schools estab- 
lished or supported by the applicant with 
funds under this part have been continued 
without the use of funds under this part; 

D) how funds under this part will be used 
to implement services and activities that are 
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consistent with the State’s and local edu- 
cational agency's systemic reform plan, if 
any, under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; and 

“(Е) the criteria to be used in selecting 
students to attend the proposed magnet 
school projects; and 

(2) assurances that the applicant will— 

() use funds under this part for the pur- 
poses specified in section 5103; 

(B) employ teachers in the courses of in- 
struction assisted under this part who are 
certified or licensed by the State to teach 
the subject matter of the courses of instruc- 
tion; 

(O) not engage in discrimination based on 
race, religion, color, national origin, sex, or 
disability in— 

"(i) the hiring, promotion, or assignment 
of employees of the agency or other person- 
nel for whom the agency has any administra- 
tive responsibility; 

“(ii) the assignment of students to schools, 
or to courses of instruction within the 
school, of such agency, except to carry out 
the approved plan; and 

(i) designing ог operating 
curricular activities for students; 

"(D) carry out a high-quality education 
program that will encourage greater paren- 
tal decisionmaking and involvement; and 

“(Е) give students residing in the local at- 
tendance area of the proposed magnet school 
projects equitable consideration for places in 
those projects. 

“(с) SPECIAL RULE.—No application may be 
approved under this section unless the As- 
sistant Secretary of Education for Civil 
Rights determines that the assurances de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(2)(C) will be met. 
“SEC. 5107, PRIORITY. 

“Іп approving applications under this part, 
the Secretary shall give priority to appli- 
cants that— 

(I) have the greatest need for assistance, 
based on the expense or difficulty of effec- 


extra- 


tively carrying out an approved 
desegragation plan and the projects for 
which assistance is sought; 


“(2) propose to carry out new magnet 
school projects or significantly revise exist- 
ing magnet school projects; 

(3) propose to select students to attend 
magnet school projects by methods such as 
lottery, rather than through academic exam- 
ination; 

*(4) propose to implement innovative edu- 
cational approaches that are consistent with 
the State’s and local educational agency’s 
approved systemic reform plans, if any, 
under title ІП of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; and 

(5) propose to draw on comprehensive 
community involvement plans. 

“SEC, 5108, USE OF FUNDS. 

“(а) USE OF FUNDS.—Grants made under 
this part may be used by eligible local edu- 
cational agencies— 

“(1) for planning and promotional activi- 
ties directly related to the development, ex- 
pansion, continuation, or enhancement of 
academic programs and services offered at 
magnet schools; 

**(2) for the acquisition of books, materials, 
and equipment, including computers and the 
maintenance and operation thereof, nec- 
essary for the conduct of programs in mag- 
net schools; 

(3) for the payment of, or subsidization of 
the compensation of, elementary and second- 
ary school teachers who are certified or li- 
censed by the State and who are necessary to 
conduct programs in magnet schools; and 

"(4) with respect to a magnet school pro- 
gram offered to less than the entire student 
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population of a school, for instructional ac- 
tivities that— 

(A) are designed to make available the 
special curriculum that is offered by the 
magnet school project to students who are 
enrolled in the school but who are not en- 
rolled in the magnet school program; and 

(B) further the purposes of this part. 

“(Ы) SPECIAL RULE.—With respect to sub- 
sections (а)(2) and (3), such grants may be 
used by eligible local educational agencies 
for such activities only if such activities are 
directly related to improving the students' 
reading skills or their knowledge of mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, English, 
foreign languages, art, or music, or to im- 
proving vocational skills. 

“SEC, 5109. PROHIBITIONS. 

“Grants under this part may not be used 
for transportation, or for any activity that 
does not augment academic improvement. 
“БЕС. 5110. LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS. 

“(а) DURATION OF AWARDS.—Awards made 
under this part shall not exceed 3 years. 

"(b) LIMITATION ON PLANNING FUNDS.—A 
local educational agency may expend for 
planning up to 50 percent of the funds re- 
ceived under this part for the first year of 
the project, 15 percent for the second year of 
the project, and up to 10 percent for the third 
year of the project. 

*(c) LIMITATION ON GRANTS.—A local edu- 
cational agency shall not receive more than 
$4,000,000 under this part in any one grant 
cycle. 

“(4) AWARD REQUIREMENT.—To the extent 
practicable, for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall award grants to local edu- 
cational agencies under this part no later 
than June 1 of the applicable fiscal year. 
“SEC. 5111. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS; RESERVATION. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION.—For the purpose of 
carrying out this part, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $120,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 
1999, 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR GRANTS ТО 
AGENCIES NOT PREVIOUSLY ASSISTED.—In any 
fiscal year for which the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) exceeds 
$75,000,000, the Secretary shall, with respect 
to such excess amount, give priority to 
grants to local educational agencies that did 
not receive a grant under this part in the 
last fiscal year of the funding cycle prior to 
the fiscal year for which the determination 
is made. 

(o) EVALUATIONS,—The Secretary may re- 
serve not more than 2 percent of the funds 
appropriated under subsection (a) for any fis- 
cal year to carry out evaluations of projects 
under this part. 


“PART B—WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
EQUITY ACT 


“SEC. 5201. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(J) educational programs in the United 
States are frequently inequitable as such 
programs relate to women and girls; 

(2) such inequities limit the full partici- 
pation of all individuals in American soci- 
ety; and 

“(3) efforts to improve the quality of public 
education also must include efforts to ensure 
equal access to quality education programs 
for all women and girls. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this part is 
to provide gender equity in education in the 
United States; to provide financial assist- 
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ance to enable educational agencies and in- 
stitutions to meet the requirements of title 
IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972; 
and to provide equity in education to women 
and girls who suffer multiple forms of dis- 
crimination based on sex, race, ethnic origin, 
limited English proficiency, disability, or 
age. 

“SEC. 5202. PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED. 

“The Special Assistant of the Office of 
Women's Equity is authorized— 

“(1) to promote, coordinate and evaluate 
gender equity policies, programs, activities 
and initiatives in all federal education pro- 
gram and offices; 

*(2) to develop, maintain, and disseminate 
materials, resources, analyses and research 
relating to education equity for women and 
girls; 

(3) to provide information and technical 
assistance to assure the effective implemen- 
tation of gender equity programs; 

"(4) coordinate gender equity programs 
and activities with other federal agencies 
with jurisdiction over education and related 


programs; 

*(5) to provide grants to develop model eq- 
uity programs; 

“(6) to provide funds for the implementa- 
tion of equity programs in schools through- 
out the Nation; 

“(Ту to assist the Assistant Secretary of 
the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement in identifying research priorities 
related to education equity for women and 
girls; and 

“(8) any other activities consistent with 
achieving the purposes of this part. 

“БЕС. 5203. LOCAL IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS. 

“(а) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, public agencies, private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, including students and community 
groups, for activities designed to achieve the 
purposes of this part at all levels of edu- 
cation, including preschool, elementary and 
secondary education, higher education, adult 
education and vocational/technical edu- 
cation; for the establishment and operation, 
for a period not to exceed four years, of local 

to ensure— 

“(1) educational equity for women and 
girls 

*(2) equal opportunities for both sexes 

"(3) to conduct activities incident to 
achieving compliance with title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972; and 

"(b) GRANT PROGRAM.—Authorized activi- 
ties under subsection (a) may include— 

“(1) introduction into the curriculum and 
classroom of curricula, textbooks, and other 
material designed to achieve equity for 
women and girls; 

“(2) implementation of preservice and in- 
service training with special emphasis on 
programs and activities designed to provide 
educational equity for women and girls; 

“(3) evaluation of promising or exemplary 
model programs to assess their ability to im- 
prove local efforts to advance educational 
equity for women and girls; 

“(4) implementation of programs and poli- 
cies to address sexual harassment and vio- 
lence against women and girls and to ensure 
that educational institutions are free from 
threats to the safety of students and person- 
nel; 

*(5) implementation of guidance and coun- 
seling activities, including career education 
program, designed to ensure educational eq- 
uity for women and girls; 

(6) implementation of nondiscriminatory 
tests of aptitude and achievement and of al- 
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ternative assessments that eliminate biased 
assessment instruments from use; 

"(7) implementation of programs to in- 
crease educational opportunities, including 
higher education, vocational training, and 
other educational programs for low income 
women; including underemployed and unem- 
ployed women and women receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children benefits; 

“(8) implementation of programs to im- 
prove representation of women in edu- 
cational administration at all levels; and 

(9) planning, development and initial im- 
plementation of: 

“(А) comprehensive plans for implementa- 
tion of equity programs in state and local 
educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education; including community col- 
leges; 

B) innovative approaches to school-com- 
munity partnerships for educational equity; 

“(С) innovative approaches to equity pro- 
grams addressing combined bias, stereo- 
typing, and discrimination on the basis of 
sex and race, ethnic origin, limited English 
proficiency, and disability. 

*(c) APPLICATION; PARTICIPATION.—A grant 
may be made, and a contract may be entered 
into, under this part only upon application 
to the Secretary, at such time, in such form, 
and containing or accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Secretary may prescribe. 
Each such application shall— 

“(1) provide that the program or activity 
for which assistance is sought will be admin- 
istered by or under the supervision of the ap- 
plicant and in cooperation with appropriate 
educational and community leaders, includ- 
ing parent, teacher and student organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, business 
leaders, community-based organizations 
serving women, and other significant groups 
and individuals; 

“(2) describe a program for carrying out 
the purpose set forth in Section 5203(b) which 
holds promise of making substantial con- 
tribution toward attaining such purposes; 

“(3) describe plans for continuation and in- 
stitutionalization of the program with local 
support following completion of the grant 
period and termination of Federal support 
under this part; and 

“(4) establish policies and procedures 
which ensure adequate documentation and 
evaluation of the activities intended to be 
carried out under the application. 

“(4) CRITERIA; PRIORITIES; CATEGORIES OF 
COMPETITION.—The Secretary shall establish 
criteria, priorities, and categories of com- 
petition for awards under this part to ensure 
that available funds are used for those pur- 
poses that most effectively will achieve the 
purposes of the act. 

"(1) The Criteria shall address the extent 
to which— 

"(A) the program addresses the needs of 
women and girls of color and women and 
girls with disabilities: 

B) the program meets locally defined and 
documented educational equity needs and 
priorities, including title IX compliance; 

"(C) the program is a significant compo- 
nent of à comprehensive plan for educational 
equity and title IX compliance in the par- 
ticular school district, institution of higher 
education, vocational-technical institution, 
or other educational agency or institution; 

„D) the program implements an institu- 
tional change strategy with long-term im- 
pact and will continue as a central activity 
of the applicant agency or institution after 
the grant is completed. 

*(2) The Secretary shall establish no more 
than four priorities, one of which shall be á 
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priority for compliance with title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972. Not more 
than 60 percent of funds available in each fis- 
cal year shall be allocated to programs under 
the tour priorities. 

(3) The Secretary shall establish 3 cat- 
egories of competition, distinguishing among 
three types of applicants and levels of edu- 
cation that shall include— 

"(A) grants to local educational agencies, 
state education agencies, and other agencies 
and organizations providing elementary and 
secondary education; 

"(B) grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including community colleges and 
other agencies and organizations providing 
postsecondary education, including voca- 
tional-technical education, adult education, 
and other programs; 

“(С) grants to non-profit organizations, іп- 
cluding community-based organizations 
groups representing students, parents, and 
women, including women and girls of color 
and women and girls with disabilities. 

*(e) REQUIREMENT.—Not less than 25 per- 
cent of funds used to support activities cov- 
ered by subsection (b) shall be used for 
awards under each category of competition 
in each fiscal year. 

"(f) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary shall 
ensure that the total of grants awarded each 
year address— 

(J) all levels of education, including pre- 
school, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, vocational education, and 
adult education; 

“(2) all regions of the United States, in- 
cluding at least one grant in each of the ten 
federal regions; 

(3) urban, rural, and suburban educational 
institutions. 

“SEC. 5204. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS. 


“(а) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, public agencies, private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, including students, and community 
groups, for activities designed to achieve the 
purpose of this part at all levels of edu- 
cation, including preschool, elementary and 
secondary education, higher education, adult 
education and vocational-technical edu- 
cation; to develop model policies and pro- 
grams, and to conduct research to address 
and ensure educational equities for women 
and girls, including but not limited to— 

“(1) the development and evaluation of 
gender-equitable curricula, textbooks, soft- 
ware, and other educational material and 
technology; 

*(2) the development of model preservice 
and inservice training programs for edu- 
cational personnel with special emphasis on 
programs and activities designed to provide 
educational equity; 

3) the development of guidance and coun- 
seling activities, including career education 
programs, designed to ensure gender equity; 

“(4) the development and evaluation of 
nondiscriminatory assessment systems; 

“(5) the development of policies and pro- 
grams to address and prevent sexual harass- 
ment and violence to ensure that edu- 
cational institutions are free from threats to 
safety of students and personnel; 

“(6) the development and improvement of 
programs and activities to increase oppor- 
tunity for women, including continuing edu- 
cational activities, vocational education, 
and programs for low income women; includ- 
ing underemployed and unemployed women, 
and women receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. 
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“(Ту the development of instruments and 
Strategies for program evaluation and dis- 
semination of promising or exemplary pro- 
grams designed to improve local efforts to 
achieve gender equity; 

"(8) the development of instruments and 
procedures to assess the presence or absence 
of gender equity in educational settings; 

"(9) the development and evaluation of 
various strategies to institutionalize gender 
equity in education. 

(b) APPLICATION.—A grant may be made, 
and a contract may be entered into, under 
this part only upon application to the Sec- 
retary, at such time, in such form, and con- 
taining or accompanied by such information 
as the Secretary may prescribe. Each such 
application shall— 

(J) provide that the program or activity 
for which assistance is sought will be admin- 
istered by or under the supervision of the ap- 
plicant; 

“(2) describe a plan for carrying out 1 or 
more research and development activities 
authorized in paragraph (a) above, which 
holds promise of making a substantial con- 
tribution toward attaining the purposes of 
this act; and 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which 
insure adequate documentation, data collec- 
tion, and evaluation of the activities in- 
tended to be carried out under the applica- 
tion, including an evaluation or estimate of 
the potential for continued significance fol- 
lowing completion of the grant period. 

(o) CRITERIA AND PRIORITIES.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall establish criteria and priorities 
to ensure that available funds are used for 
programs that most effectively will achieve 
the purposes of this part. 

“(2) The criteria and priorities shall be 
promulgated in accordance with section 431 
of the General Education Provisions Act. 

(3) In establishing priorities the Sec- 
retary shall establish no more than 4 prior- 
ities, 1 of which shall be programs which ad- 
dress the educational needs of women and 
girls who suffer multiple or compound dis- 
crimination based on sex and on race, ethnic 
origin, disability, or age. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary shall 
ensure that the total of grants awarded each 
year address— 

(J) all levels of education, including pre- 
school, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, vocational education, and 
adult education; 

**(2) all regions of the United States; 

“(4) COORDINATION.—Research activities 
supported under this part— 

“(1) shall be carried out in consultation 
with the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement to ensure that such activities 
are coordinated with and enhance the re- 
search and development activities supported 
by the Office; and 

“(2) may include collaborative research ac- 
tivities which are jointly funded and carried 
out by the Office of Women’s Equity and the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment. 

*(f) LIMITATION.—Nothing in this part shall 
be construed as prohibiting men and boys 
from participating in any programs or ac- 
tivities assisted under this part. 

“SEC. 5205. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated— 

"(1) for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 5203, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999; and 
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“(2) for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 5204, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 


"TITLE VI—INDIAN EDUCATION 
“SEC. 6001. FINDINGS. 


“Тһе Congress finds that— 

*(1) the Federal Government has a special 
responsibility to ensure that educational 
programs for all American Indian and Alaska 
Native children and adults— 

"(A) are based on high-quality, inter- 
nationally competitive content and student 
performance standards and build on Indian 
culture and the Indian community; 

(B) assist local educational agencies, In- 
dian tribes, and others in providing Indian 
students the opportunity to achieve those 
standards; and 

“(С) meet the special educational and cul- 
turally related academic needs of American 
Indian and Alaska Native students; 

“(2) since enactment of the original Indian 
Education Act in 1972, Indian parents have 
become significantly more involved in the 
planning, development, and implementation 
of educational programs that affect them 
and their children, and schools should con- 
tinue to foster such involvement; 

*(3) although the numbers of Indian teach- 
ers, administrators, and university profes- 
Sors have increased since 1972, teacher train- 
ing programs are not recruiting, training, or 
retraining sufficient numbers of Indian per- 
sons as educators to meet the needs of a 
growing Indian student population in ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational, adult, and 
higher education; 

*(4) the dropout rate for Indian students is 
unacceptably high; for example, nine percent 
of Indian students who were eighth graders 
in 1988 had already dropped out of school by 
1990; 

**(5) from 1980 to 1990, the percentage of In- 
dian persons living in poverty increased from 
24 percent to 31 percent, and the readiness of 
Indian children to learn is hampered by the 
high incidence of poverty, unemployment, 
and health problems among Indian children 
and families; and 

“(6) research related specifically to the 
education of Indian children and adults is 
very limited, and much of it is poor in qual- 
ity or focused on limited local or regional is- 
sues, 


“БЕС. 6002. PURPOSE. 


“(а) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this 
title to support the efforts of local edu- 
cational agencies, Indian tribes and organi- 
zations, postsecondary institutions, and 
other entities to meet the special edu- 
cational and culturally related academic 
needs of American Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives, so that they can achieve to the same 
challenging State performance standards ex- 
pected of all students. 

“(b) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.—This title 
carries out the purpose described in sub- 
section (a) by authorizing programs of direct 
assistance for— 

“(1) meeting the special educational and 
culturally related academic needs of Amer- 
ican Indians and Alaska Natives; 

(2) the education of Indian children and 
adults; 

“(3) the training of Indian persons as edu- 
cators and counselors, and in other profes- 
sions serving Indian people; and 

(4) research, evaluation, data collection, 
and technical assistance. 
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“PART A—FORMULA GRANTS TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
*SEC. 6101. PURPOSE. 

"It is the purpose of this part to support 
local educational agencies in their efforts to 
reform elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams that serve Indian students in order to 
ensure that such programs— 

(J) are based on challenging State content 
and student performance standards that are 
used for all students; and 

*(2) are designed to assist Indian students 
meet those standards and assist the Nation 
in reaching the National Education Goals. 
SEC. 6102. GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCIES. 


“А local educational agency is eligible for 
а grant under this part for any fiscal year if 
the number of Indian children who were en- 
rolled in the schools of the agency, and to 
whom the agency provided free public edu- 
cation, during the preceding fiscal year— 

(J) was at least 20; or 

*(2) constituted not less than 25 percent of 
the agency's total enrollment. 

*SEC. 6103. AMOUNT OF GRANTS. 

"(a) AMOUNT OF GRANTS.—(1) The Sec- 
retary is authorized to allocate to each local 
educational agency which has an approved 
application under this part an amount equal 
to the product of— 

"(A) the number of Indian children de- 
scribed in section 6106; and 

() the greater of 

"(i) the average per-pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the agency is located; or 

“(ii) 80 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

“(2) The Secretary shall reduce the amount 
of each allocation determined under para- 
graph (1) in accordance with subsection (e) of 
this section. 

"(b) MINIMUM GRANT AMOUNT.—The Sec- 
retary shall not make a grant to a local edu- 
cational agency if the amount determined 
under subsection (a) is less than $4,000, ex- 
cept that the Secretary may make a grant to 
а consortium of local educational agencies, 
one or more of which does not qualify for 
such a minimum award, if— 

"(1) the total amount so determined for 
such agencies is not less than $4,000; 

^(2) such agencies, in the aggregate, meet 
the eligibility requirement of either section 
6102(1) or 6102(2); and 

(3) the Secretary determines that such a 
grant would be effectively used to carry out 
the purpose of this part. 

"(c) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the average per-pupil expenditure of 
a State is determined by dividing— 

“(1) the aggregate current expenditures of 
all the local educational agencies in the 
State, plus any direct current expenditures 
by the State for the operation of such agen- 
cies, without regard to the sources of funds 
from which such local or State expenditures 
were made, during the second fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which the computa- 
tion is made; by 

(2) the aggregate number of children who 
were in average daily attendance for whom 
such agencies provided free public education 
during such preceding fiscal year. 

"(d) SCHOOLS OPERATED OR SUPPORTED BY 
THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.—(1) In addi- 
tion to the grants determined under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall allocate to 
the Secretary of the Interior an amount 
equal to the product of— 

"(A) the total number of Indian children 
enrolled in schools that are operated by— 

(i) the Bureau of Indian Affairs; or 

„(i) an Indian tribe, or an organization 
controlled or sanctioned by an Indian tribal 
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government, for the children of that tribe 
under à contract with, or grant from, the De- 
partment of the Interior under the Indian 
Self-Determination Act (25 U.S.C. 450f et 
seq.) or the Tribally Controlled Schools Act 
of 1988 (25 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.); and 

B) the greater of 

() the average per-pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the school is located; or 

(ii) 80 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

*(2) The Secretary shall transfer the 
amount determined under paragraph (1), re- 
duced as may be necessary under subsection 
(е), to the Secretary of the Interior іп ac- 
cordance with, and subject to, section 9205 of 
this Act. 

“(е) RATABLE REDUCTIONS.—If the sums ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year under section 
6602(a) are insufficient to pay in full the 
amounts determined for local educational 
agencies under subsection (а)(1) and for the 
Secretary of the Interior under subsection 
(d), each of those amounts shall be ratably 
reduced. 

“БЕС. 6104. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL.—Any local educational 
agency that desires to receive a grant under 
this part shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. 

(b) COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM REQUIRED.— 
Each such application shall include а com- 
prehensive program for meeting the needs of 
Indian children in the local educational 
agency, including their language and cul- 
tural needs, that— 

“(1) provides programs and activities to 
meet the culturally related academic needs 
of American Indian and Alaska Native stu- 
dents, 

“(2ХА) is consistent with, and promotes 
the goals in, the State and local plans, either 
approved or being developed, under title III 
of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act or, if 
such plans are not approved or being devel- 
oped, with the State and local plans under 
sections 1111 and 1112 of this Act; and 

"(B) includes academic content and stu- 
dent performance goals for such children, 
and benchmarks for attaining them, that are 
based on the challenging State standards 
adopted under title III of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act or under title I of this Act 
for all children; 

(3) explains how Federal, State, and local 
programs, especially under title I of this Act, 
will meet the needs of such students; 

“(4) demonstrates how funds under this 
part will be used for activities authorized by 
section 6105; 

“(5) describes the professional development 
to be provided, as needed, to ensure that— 

"(A) teachers and other school profes- 
sionals who are new to the Indian commu- 
nity are prepared to work with Indian chil- 
dren; and 

"(B) all teachers who will be involved in 
the project have been properly trained to 
carry it out; and 

“(6) describes how the agency— 

"(A) will periodically assess the progress of 
all Indian children in its schools, including 
Indian children who do not participate in 
programs under this part, in meeting the 
goals described in paragraph (2); 

“(В) will provide the results of that assess- 
ment to the parent committee described in 
subsection (c6) and to the community 
served by the agency; and 

"(C) is responding to findings of any pre- 
vious such assessments. 

"(c) ASSURANCES.—Each such application 
shall also include assurances that— 
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"(1) the local educational agency will use 
funds received under this part only to sup- 
plement the level of funds that, in the ab- 
sence of such Federal funds, the agency 
would make available for the education of 
Indian children, and not to supplant such 
funds; 

(2) the local educational agency will sub- 
mit such reports to the Secretary, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
the Secretary may require to— 

"(A) carry out the Secretary's functions 
under this part; and 

(B) determine the extent to which funds 
provided under this part have been effective 
in improving the educational achievement of 
Indian students in the local educational 
agency; 

"(3) the program for which assistance is 
sought has been based upon a local assess- 
ment and prioritization of the special edu- 
cational and culturally related academic 
needs of the American Indian and Alaska Na- 
tive students for which the local educational 
agency is providing an education; 

(4) the program for which assistance is 
sought will use the best available talents and 
resources, including persons from the Indian 
community; 

“(5) the local educational agency has de- 
veloped the program in open consultation 
with parents of Indian children, teachers, 
and, where appropriate, secondary school In- 
dian students, including holding public hear- 
ings at which such persons have had a full 
opportunity to understand the program and 
to offer recommendations regarding such 
program; 

"(6) the local educational agency has de- 
veloped the program with the participation 
and written approval of a committee— 

“(А) that is composed of, and selected by, 
parents of Indian children in the local edu- 
cational agency's schools, teachers, and, 
where appropriate, secondary school Indian 
students and of which at least half the mem- 
bers are such parent; 

“(В) that sets forth such policies and pro- 
cedures, including policies and procedures 
relating to the hiring of personnel, as will 
ensure that the program for which assistance 
is sought will be operated and evaluated in 
consultation with, and with the involvement 
of, parents of the children and representa- 
tives of the area to be served; and 

"(C) that, in the case of an application 
which includes a schoolwide project (as spec- 
ified in section 6105(c) of this part) finds that 
such project will not diminish the availabil- 
ity of culturally related activities for Amer- 
ican Indians and Alaskan Native students; 
and 

„(D) that adopts and abides by reasonable 
bylaws for the conduct of the activities of 
the committee. 

(d) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY REVIEW.— 
(1) Before submitting its application to the 
Secretary, the local educational agency shall 
obtain comments on the application from 
the State educational agency. 

"(2) The local educational agency shall 
send the State educational agency's com- 
ments to the Secretary with its application. 
“SEC, 6105. AUTHORIZED SERVICES AND ACTIVI- 

TIES. 


"(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—Each local 
educational agency that receives a grant 
under this part shall use the grant funds for 
services and activities, consistent with the 
purpose of this part, that— 

"(1) are designed to carry out its com- 
prehensive plan for Indian students, de- 
Scribed in its application under section 
6104(b); 
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“(2) are designed with special regard for 
the language and cultural needs of those stu- 
dents; and 

"(3) supplement and enrich the regular 
school program. 

"(b) PARTICULAR ACTIVITIES.—Such serv- 
ices and activities include— 

"(1) culturally related activities which 
support the program set out in the applica- 
tion, as required in section 6104; 

(2) early childhood and family programs 
that emphasize school readiness; 

“(3) enrichment programs that focus on 
problem-solving and cognitive skills develop- 
ment and that directly support the attain- 
ment of challenging State content and stu- 
dent performance standards; 

"(4) integrated educational services in 
combination with other programs meeting 
similar needs; 

“(5) school-to-work transition activities to 
enable Indian students to participate in pro- 
grams such as those supported by the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 
and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act, including 
tech-prep, mentoring, and apprenticeship 
programs, 

"(6) prevention of, and education about, 
substance abuse; and 

(7) acquisition of equipment, but only if 
such acquisition is essential to meet the pur- 
pose of this part. 

“(с) SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS,.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this part, a 
local educational agency may use funds it re- 
ceives under this part to support a 
schoolwide program under section 1114 of 
title I of this Act, in accordance with such 
section, if the Secretary determines that the 
local educational agency has made adequate 
provision for the participation of Indian chil- 
dren in such project and the involvement of 
Indian parents in the formulation of such 
project. 

“SEC. 6106, STUDENT ELIGIBILITY FORMS. 

*(a) The Secretary shall require that each 
application for a grant under this subpart for 
each fiscal year be supported by а form, 
maintained in the files of the applicant, for 
each eligible Indian child for whom the local 
educational agency is providing free public 
educatíon that sets forth information estab- 
lishing the status of the child as an eligible 
Indian child. 

"(b) The Secretary shall request on the 
form required under subsection (a) at least 
the following information: 

“(1) either 

“(A) the name of the tribe, band, or other 
organized group of Indians with which the 
child claims membership, along with the en- 
rollment number establishing membership 
(if readily available), and the name and ad- 
dress of the organization which has updated 
and accurate membership data for such 
tribe, band, or other organized group of Indi- 
ans, or 

(B) if the child is not a member of a tribe, 
band, or other organized group of Indians, 
the name, the enrollment number (if readily 
available), and the organization (and address 
thereof) responsible for maintaining updated 
and accurate membership rolls of any of the 
child's parents or grandparents, from whom 
the child claims eligibility; 

*(2) whether the tribe, band, or other orga- 
nized group of Indians with which the child, 
his parents, or grandparents claim member- 
ship is federally recognized; 

(3) the name and address of the parent ог 
legal guardian; 

(4) the signature of the parent or legal 
guardian verifying the accuracy of the infor- 
mation supplied; and 
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“(5) any other information which the Sec- 
retary deems necessary to provide an accu- 
rate program profile. 

“(с) Nothing in the requirements of sub- 
section (b) may be construed as affecting the 
definition set forth in section 6601. In order 
for a child to be counted in computing the 
local educational agency's grant award, the 
eligibility form for the child must contain at 
a minimum— 

“(1) the child's name; 

*(2) the name of the tribe, band, or other 
organized group of Indians; and 

*(3) the parent's dated signature. 

The failure of ап applicant to furnish any 
other information listed in subsection (b) 
with respect to any child shall have no bear- 
ing on the determination of whether the 
child is an eligible Indian child. 

“(4) The forms and the standards of proof 
(including the standard of good faith compli- 
ance) that were in use during the 1985-1986 
academic year to establish a child's eligi- 
bility for entitlement under the Indian Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Assistance 
Act shall be the only forms and standards of 
proof used to establish such eligibility and to 
meet the requirements of subsection (a). 

“(е) For purposes of determining whether a 
child is an eligible Indian child, the member- 
ship of the child, or any parent or grand- 
parent of the child, in а tribe, band, or other 
organized group of Indians may be estab- 
lished by proof other than an enrollment 
number, even if enrollment numbers for 
members of such tribe, band, or groups are 
available. Nothing in subsection (b) may be 
construed as requiring the furnishing of en- 
rollment numbers. 

"(f(1XA) The Secretary shall establish a 
method of auditing, on an annual basis, à 
sample of not less than one-fourth of the 
total number of local educational agencies 
receiving funds under this part and shall sub- 
mit to the Congress an annual report on the 
findings of the audits. 

(B) For purposes of an audit conducted by 
the Federal Government with respect to 
funds provided under this part, all proce- 
dures, practices, and policies that are estab- 
lished by— 

“(i) the Office of Indian Education of the 
Department of Education, or 

(i) a grantee under this subpart who, in 
establishing such procedures, practices, and 
policies, was acting under the direction of 
any employee of such Office that is author- 
ized by the Director of such Office to provide 
such direction, 
shall, with respect to the period beginning 
on the date of the establishment of such pro- 
cedures, practices, and policies, and ending 
on the date (if any) on which the Director of 
such Office revokes authorization for such 
procedures, practices, and policies, be con- 
Sidered appropriate and acceptable proce- 
dures, practices, and policies which are in 
conformity with Federal law. 

“(С) A local educational agency may not 
be held liable to the United States, or be oth- 
erwise penalized, by reason of the findings of 
an audit that relate to the date of comple- 
tion, or the date of submission, of any forms 
used to establish, before April 28, 1988, a 
child's eligibility for entitlement under the 
Indian Elementary and Secondary School 
Assistance Act. 

“(2) Any local educational agency that pro- 
vides false information in the application for 
а grant under this subpart shall be ineligible 
to apply for any other grants under this part 
and shall be liable to the United States for 
any funds provided under this part that have 
not been expended. 
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"(3) Any student who provides false infor- 
mation on the form required under sub- 
section (d)(1) may not be taken into account 
in determining the amount of any grant 
under this part. 

"(g) For purposes of distribution of funds 
under this Act to schools funded by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, the Secretary shall 
use the count of the number of students in 
each such school funded under the Indian 
Student Equalization Formula developed 
pursuant to section 1128 of Public Law 95-561, 
in lieu of the requirements of this section. 
*SEC. 6107. PAYMENTS. 

“(а) GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pay 
each local educational agency with an appli- 
cation approved under this part the amount 
determined under section 6103, subject to 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section and 
shall notify such local educational agency of 
the amount no later than June 1 of the year 
in which the grant will be paid. 

"(b) PAYMENTS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT BY 
THE STATE.—The Secretary shall not make a 
grant under this part for any fiscal year to 
any local educational agency in а State that 
has taken into consideration payments 
under this part (or under subpart 1 of the In- 
dian Education Act of 1988) in determining 
the eligibility of the local educational agen- 
cy for State aid, or the amount of that aid, 
with respect to the free public education of 
children during that year or the preceding 
fiscal year. 

“(с) REDUCTION OF PAYMENT FOR FAILURE 
ТО MAINTAIN FISCAL EFFORT.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall not pay any local educational 
agency the full amount determined under 
section 6103 for any fiscal year unless the 
State educational agency notifies the Sec- 
retary, and the Secretary determines, that 
the combined fiscal effort of that local agen- 
cy and the State with respect to the provi- 
sion of free public education by such local 
agency for the preceding fiscal year, com- 
puted on either a per-student or aggregate 
expenditure basis, was not less than 90 per- 
cent of such combined fiscal effort, com- 
puted on the same basis, for the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

“(2) If the Secretary determines for any 
fiscal year that a local educational agency 
failed to maintain its fiscal effort at the 90 
percent level required by paragraph (1), the 
Secretary shall— 

"(A) reduce the amount of the grant that 
would otherwise be made to the agency 
under this part in the exact proportion of 
such agency's failure to maintain its fiscal 
effort at such level; and 

"(B) not use the reduced amount of the 
agency's expenditures for the preceding year 
to determine compliance with paragraph (1) 
for any succeeding fiscal year, but shall use 
the amount of expenditures that would have 
been required to comply with paragraph (1). 

“ІЗХА) The Secretary may waive the re- 
quirement of paragraph (1), for not more 
than one year at a time, if the Secretary de- 
termines that the failure to comply with 
such requirement is due to exceptional or 
uncontrollable circumstances, such аз a nat- 
ural disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen 
decline in the agency's financial resources. 

„(B) The Secretary shall not use the re- 
duced amount of such agency's expenditures 
for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which a waiver is granted to determine 
compliance with paragraph (1) for any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, but shall use the amount 
of expenditures that would have been re- 
quired to comply with paragraph (1) in the 
absence of the waiver. 

"(d) REALLOCATIONS.—The Secretary may 
reallocate, in the manner the Secretary de- 
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termines will best carry out the purpose of 

this part, any amounts that— 

(J) based on estimates by local edu- 
cational agencies or other information, will 
not be needed by such agencies to carry out 
their approved projects under this part; or 

(2) otherwise become available for re- 
allocation under this part. 

“PART B—SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND 
PROJECTS TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 

“SEC. 6201. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 

PORTUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHIL- 
DREN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
carry out a program of making grants for 
the improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties for Indian children— 

“(1) to support planning, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects, in accordance with sub- 
section (b), which are designed to test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of programs 
for improving educational opportunities for 
Indian children; 

(2) to assist in the establishment and op- 
eration of programs, in accordance with sub- 
section (c), which are designed to stimu- 
late— 

“(А) the provision of educational services 
not available to Indian children in sufficient 
quantity or quality, and 

(B) the development and establishment of 
exemplary educational programs to serve as 
models for regular school programs in which 
Indian children are educated; 

(8) to assist in the establishment and op- 
eration of preservice and inservice training 
programs, in accordance with subsection (d), 
for persons serving Indian children as edu- 
cational personnel; and 

“(4) to encourage the dissemination of in- 
formation and materials relating to, and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of, education 
programs which may offer educational op- 
portunities to Indian children. 

(b) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to State 
and local educational agencies, federally 
supported elementary and secondary schools 
for Indian children and to Indian tribes, In- 
dian organizations, and Indian institutions 
to support planning, pilot, and demonstra- 
tion projects which are designed to plan for, 
and test and demonstrate the effectiveness 
of, programs for improving educational op- 
portunities for Indian children, including— 

(J) innovative programs related to the 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children; 

(2) bilingual and bicultural education pro- 
grams and projects; 

"(3) special health and nutrition services 
and other related activities which meet the 
special health, social, and psychological 
problems of Indian children; and 

(4) coordination of the operation of other 
federally assisted programs which may be 
used to assist in meeting the needs of such 
children. 

“(с) SERVICES AND PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies and to tribal and other Indian commu- 
nity organizations to assist them in develop- 
ing and establishing educational services and 
programs specifically designed to improve 
educational opportunities for Indian chil- 
dren. Such grants may be used— 

"(A) to provide educational services not 
available to such children in sufficient quan- 
tity or quality, including— 

(i) remedial and compensatory instruc- 
tion, school health, physical education, psy- 
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chological, and other services designed to as- 
sist and encourage Indian children to enter, 
remain in, or reenter elementary or second- 
ary school; 

(ii) comprehensive academic and voca- 
tional instruction; 

„(iii) instructional materials (such as li- 
brary books, textbooks, and other printed, 
published, or audiovisual materials) and 
equipment; 

“(іу) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
mentoring, and testing services; 

"(v) special education programs for dis- 
abled and gifted and talented Indian chil- 
dren; 

(vi) early childhood programs, including 
kindergarten; 

"(vii) bilingual and bicultural education 
programs; and 

(viii) other services which meet the pur- 
poses of this subsection; and 

"(B) to establish and operate exemplary 
and innovative educational programs and 
centers, involving new educational ap- 
proaches, methods, and techniques designed 
to enrich programs of elementary and sec- 
ondary education for Indian children. 

"(2) In addition to the grants provided 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary is author- 
ized to provide grants to consortia of Indian 
tribes or tribal organizations, local edu- 
cational agencies, and institutions of higher 
education for the purpose of developing, im- 
proving, and implementing à program of— 

"(A) encouraging Indian students to ac- 
quire a higher education, and 

“(В) reducing the incidence of dropouts 
among elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents. 

“(4) TRAINING.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to institutions of higher education 
and to State and local educational agencies, 
in combination with institutions of higher 
education, for carrying out programs and 
projects— 

“(А) to prepare persons to serve Indian stu- 
dents as teachers, administrators, teacher 
aides, social workers, and ancillary edu- 
cational personnel; and 

(B) to improve the qualifications of such 
persons who are serving Indian students in 
such capacities. 

“(2) Grants made under this subsection 
may be used for the establishment of fellow- 
ship programs leading to an advanced degree, 
for institutes and, as part of a continuing 
program, for seminars, symposia, workshops, 
and conferences. 

(3) In programs funded by grants author- 
ized under this subsection, preference shall 
be given to the training of Indians. 

“(4) In making grants under this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall consider prior 
performance and may not limit eligibility on 
the basis of the number of previous grants or 
the length of time for which the applicant 
has received grants. 

(d) APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS,— 

"(1) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, and shall contain such infor- 
mation, and shall be consistent with such 
criteria, as may be required under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. Such ap- 
plications shall— 

(A) set forth a statement describing the 
activities for which assistance is sought; 

“(В) in the case of an application for a 
grant under subsection (c)— 

(i) subject to such criteria as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe, provide for— 

"(D the use of funds available under this 
section, and 
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(II) the coordination of other resources 
available to the applicant, 


in order to ensure that, within the scope of 
the purpose of the project, there will be a 
comprehensive program to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section, and 

(ii) provide for the training of personnel 
participating in the project; and 

“(С) provide for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in achieving its pur- 
pose and the purposes of this section. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary may approve an ap- 
plication for а grant under subsection (b) or 
(c) only if the Secretary is satisfied that 
such application, and any document submit- 
ted with respect thereto— 

*(1) demonstrate that 

"(I) there has been adequate participation 
by the parents of the children to be served 
and tribal communities in the planning and 
development of the project, and 

“(П) there will be such participation in the 
operation and evaluation of the project, and 

"(ii) provide for the participation, on an 
equitable basis, of eligible Indian children— 

(I) who reside in the area to be served, 

“(П) who are enrolled in private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools, and 

“(IID whose needs are of the type which 
the program is intended to meet, 
to the extent consistent with the number of 
such children. 

(B) In approving applications under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
applications from Indian educational agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions. 

“SEC. 6202. SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR THE TEACHERS OF 
INDIAN CHILDREN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and enter into contracts with, in- 
stitutions of higher education, Indian orga- 
nizations, and Indian tríbes for the purpose 
of— 

A) preparing individuals for teaching or 
administering special programs and projects 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian people, and 

"(B) providing in-service training for per- 
sons teaching in such programs. 

*(2) Priority shall be given in the awarding 
of grants, and in the entering into of con- 
tracts, under subsection (a) to Indian insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

(b) FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS.— 

(J) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary is authorized to award 
fellowships and traineeships to individuals 
and to make grants to, and to enter into con- 
tracts with, institutions of higher education, 
Indian organizations, and Indian tribes for 
the costs of education allowances. 

"(2 In awarding fellowships and 
traineeships under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall give preference to Indians. 

*(3) In the case of traineeships and fellow- 
Ships, the Secretary is authorized to grant 
stipends to, and allowances for dependents 
of, persons receiving traineeships and fellow- 
ships. 

"SEC. 6203. FELLOWSHIPS FOR INDIAN STU- 
DENTS. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—During each fiscal year 
ending prior to October 1, 1999, the Secretary 
is authorized to award fellowships to be used 
for study in graduate and professional pro- 
grams at institutions of higher education. 
Such fellowships shall be awarded to Indian 
Students in order to enable them to pursue a 
course of study of not more than 4 academic 
years leadiug toward a postbaccalaureate de- 
gree in medicine, clinical psychology, psy- 
chology, law, education, and related fields or 
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leading to an undergraduate or graduate de- 
gree in engineering, business administration, 
natural resources, and related fields. 

(b) STIPENDS.—The Secretary shall pay to 
persons awarded fellowships under sub- 
section (a) such stipends (including such al- 
lowances for subsistence of such persons and 
their dependents) the Secretary may deter- 
mine to be consistent with prevailing prac- 
tices under comparable federally supported 
programs. 

“(с) PAYMENTS TO INSTITUTIONS IN LIEU OF 
Turriox.— The Secretary shall pay to the in- 
stitution of higher education at which the 
holder of a fellowship awarded under sub- 
section (a) is pursuing a course of study, in 
lieu of tuition charged such holder, such 
amounts as the Secretary may determine to 
be necessary to cover the cost of education 
provided the holder of such a fellowship. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) The Secretary may, if a fellowship 
awarded under subsection (a) is vacated prior 
to the end of the period for which it was 
awarded, award an additional fellowship for 
the remainder of such period. 

“(2) By no later than the date that is 45 
days before the commencement of an aca- 
demic term, the Secretary shall provide to 
each individual who is awarded a fellowship 
under subsection (a) for such academic term 
written notice of the amount of such fellow- 
ship and of any stipends or other payments 
that will be made under this section to, or 
for the benefit of, such individual for such 
academic term. 

(3) Not more than 10 percent of the fellow- 
ships awarded under subsection (a) shall be 
awarded, on a priority basis, to persons re- 
ceiving training in guidance counseling with 
а specialty in the area of alcohol and sub- 
stance abuse counseling and education. 

(е) SERVICE OBLIGATION.—The Secretary 
shall, by regulation, require that individuals 
who receive training under this section per- 
form related work and shall notify such local 
educational agency of the amount no later 
than June 1 of the year in which the grant 
will be paid following that training or repay 
all or part of the cost of the training. 

*SEC. 6204. GIFTED AND TALENTED. 

"(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish 2 centers for gifted and 
talented Indian students at tribally con- 
trolled community colleges. 

(b) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.— 

“(1) The Secretary shall award separate 
grants to, or enter into contracts with— 

“(A) 2 tribally controlled community col- 
leges that— 

“(1) are eligible for funding under the Trib- 
ally Controlled Community College Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, and 

(ii) are fully accredited, or 

(B) if acceptable applications are not sub- 
mitted to the Secretary by 2 of such colleges, 
the American Indian Higher Education Con- 
sortium, 


for the establishment of centers under sub- 
section (a) and for demonstration projects 
designed to address the special needs of In- 
dian students in elementary and secondary 
schools who are gifted and talented and to 
provide such support services to their fami- 
lies that are needed to enable the students to 
benefit from the project. 

(2) Any person to whom a grant is made, 
or with whom a contract is entered into, 
under paragraph (1) may enter into a con- 
tract with any other persons, including the 
Children's Television Workshop, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the demonstration 
projects for which such grant was awarded or 
for which the contract was entered into by 
the Secretary. 
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(3) Demonstration projects funded under 
this section may include— 

“(А) the identification of the special needs 
of gifted and talented students, particularly 
at the elementary school level, with atten- 
tion to the emotional and psychosocial needs 
of these students and to the provision of 
those support services to their families that 
are needed to enable these students to bene- 
fit from the project; 

"(B) the conduct of educational, 
psychosocial, and developmental activities 
which hold reasonable promise of resulting 
in substantial progress toward meeting the 
educational needs of such gifted and talented 
children, including, but not limited to, dem- 
onstrating and exploring the use of Indian 
languages and exposure to Indian cultural 
traditions, and mentoring and apprentice- 
ship programs; 

“(С) the provision of technical assistance 
and the coordination of activities at schools 
which receive grants under subsection (c) 
with respect to the activities funded by such 
grants, the evaluation of programs at such 
Schools funded by such grants, or the dis- 
semination of such evaluations; 

D) the use of public television in meeting 
the special educational needs of such gifted 
and talented children; 

“(Е) leadership programs designed to rep- 
licate programs for such children throughout 
the United States, including the dissemina- 
tion of information derived from the dem- 
onstration projects conducted under this sec- 
tion; and 

"(F) appropriate research, evaluation, and 
related activities pertaining to the needs of 
such children and to the provision of such 
support services to their families that are 
needed to enable such children to benefit 
from the project. 

“(с) ADDITIONAL GRANTS.— 

“(1) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall provide 5 
grants to schools that are Bureau funded 
schools for program research and develop- 
ment regarding, and the development and 
dissemination of curriculum and teacher 
training material regarding— 

(А) gifted and talented students, 

“(В) college preparatory studies (including 
programs for Indian students interested in 
teaching careers), 

„(O) students with special culturally relat- 
ed academic needs, including social, lingual, 
and cultural needs, and 

D) math and science education. 

“(2) Applications for the grants provided 
under paragraph (1) shall be submitted to the 
Secretary in such form and at such time as 
the Secretary may prescribe. Applications 
for such grants by Bureau schools, and the 
administration of any of such grants made to 
a Bureau school, shall be undertaken jointly 
by the supervisor of the Bureau school and 
the local school board. 

“(8) Grants may be provided under para- 
graph (1) for one or more activities described 
in paragraph (1). 

“(4) In providing grants under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall— 

“(А) achieve a mixture of programs de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) which ensures that 
students at all grade levels and in all geo- 
graphic areas of the United States are able 
to participate in some programs funded by 
grants provided under this subsection, and 

“(B) ensure that a definition of the term 
‘gifted and talented student’ for purposes of 
this section and section 1128(c)(3)(A)(i) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 is developed 
as soon as possible. 

“(5) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priated funds, grants provided under para- 
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graph (1) shall be made for a 3-year period 
and may be renewed by the Secretary for ad- 
ditional 3-year periods if performance by the 
grantee is satisfactory to the Secretary. 

**(6)(A) The dissemination of any materials 
developed from activities funded by grants 
provided under paragraph (1) shall be carried 
out in cooperation with institutions receiv- 
ing funds under subsection (b). 

“(В) The Secretary shall report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and to the Congress 
any results from activities described in para- 
graph (4)(B). 

“(ТХА) The costs of evaluating any activi- 
ties funded by grants made under paragraph 
(1) shall be divided between the school con- 
ducting such activities and the demonstra- 
tion project recipients under subsection (b). 

"(B) If no funds are provided under sub- 
section (b) for— 

(i) the evaluation of activities funded by 
grants made under paragraph (1), 

(ii) technical assistance and coordination 
with respect to such activities, or 

(iii) dissemination of such evaluations, 


the Secretary shall, by grant or through con- 
tract, provide for such evaluations, technical 
assistance, coordination, and dissemination. 
“(d) INFORMATION NETWORK.—The Sec- 
retary shall encourage persons to whom a 
grant is made, or with whom a contract is 
entered into, under this section to work co- 
operatively as a national network so that 
the information developed by such persons is 
readily available to the entire educational 
community. 
“SEC, 6205. TRIBALLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
ACT. 


“(а) TIMELY PAYMENTS.—Subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows: 

'"'(a(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, the Secretary shall make 
payments to grantees under this part in 2 
payments: 

tA) one payment to be made no later 
than July 1 of each year in an amount equal 
to one-half of the amount which the grantee 
was entitled to receive during the preceding 
academic year, and 

"'(B) the second payment, consisting of 
the remainder to which the grantee is enti- 
tled for the academic year, shall be made no 
later than December 1 of each year. 

“%(2) For any school for which no payment 
was made from Bureau funds in the preced- 
ing academic year, full payment of the 
amount computed for the first academic year 
of eligibility under this part shall be made 
no later than December 1 of the academic 


year. 

'"'(3) With regard to funds for grantees 
that become available for obligation on Oc- 
tober 1 of the fiscal year for which they are 
appropriated, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments to grantees no later than December 1 
of the fiscal year. 

““(4) The provisions of the Prompt Pay- 
ment Act (31 U.S.C. 3901 et seq.) shall apply 
to the payments required to be made by 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this sub- 
section.'. 

"(b) Paragraph (3) is amended by striking 
‘Paragraphs (1) and (2)' and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), and is 
renumbered as paragraph *(5)'. 

“PART C—SPECIAL PROGRAMS RELATING 
TO ADULT EDUCATION FOR INDIANS 
“БЕС. 6301. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ОР- 

PORTUNITIES FOR ADULT INDIANS. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
carry out a program of awarding grants to 
State and local educational agencies and to 
Indian tribes, institutions, and organiza- 
tions— 
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(i) to support planning, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects which are designed to 
test and demonstrate the effectiveness of 
programs for improving employment and 
educational opportunities for adult Indians; 

*(2) to assist in the establishment and op- 
eration of programs which are designed to 
stimulate— 

(A) the provision of basic literacy oppor- 
tunities to all nonliterate Indian adults, and 

() the provision of opportunities to all 
Indian adults to qualify for a high school 
equivalency certificate in the shortest period 
of time feasible; 

(3) to support a major research and devel- 
opment program to develop more innovative 
and effective techniques for achieving the 
literacy and high school equivalency goals; 

(J) to provide for basic surveys and eval- 
uations to define accurately the extent of 
the problems of illiteracy and lack of high 
School completion among Indians; and 

"(5) to encourage the dissemination of in- 
formation and materials relating to, and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of, education 
programs which may offer educational op- 
portunities to Indian adults. 

"(b) EDUCATIONAL SERVICES.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to In- 
dian tribes, Indian institutions, and Indian 
organizations to develop and establish edu- 
cational services and programs specifically 
designed to improve educational opportuni- 
ties for Indian adults. 

“(с) INFORMATION AND EVALUATION.—The 
Secretary is also authorized to make grants 
to, and to enter into contracts with, public 
agencies and institutions and Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations for— 

(i) the dissemination of information con- 
cerning educational programs, services, and 
resources available to Indian adults, includ- 
ing evaluations thereof; and 

“(2) the evaluation of federally assisted 
programs in which Indian adults may par- 
ticipate to determine the effectiveness of 
such programs in achieving the purposes of 
such programs with respect to such adults. 

“(4) APPLICATIONS.— 

“(1) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, contain such information, and 
be consistent with such criteria, as may be 
required under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. Such applications shall— 

“(А) set forth a statement describing the 
activities for which assistance is sought; and 

(B) provide for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in achieving its pur- 
poses and the purposes of this section. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (a) un- 
less the Secretary is satisfied that such ap- 
plication, and any documents submitted 
with respect thereto, indicate that— 

“(А) there has been adequate participation 
by the individuals to be served and tribal 
communities in the planning and develop- 
ment of the project, and 

„(B) there will be such a participation in 
the operation and evaluation of the project. 

"(3) In approving applications under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall give priority 
to applications from Indian educational 
agencies, organizations, and institutions. 

“PART D—NATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND 

GRANTS TO STATES 
*SEC. 6401. NATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—From funds 
appropriated for any fiscal year to carry out 
this section, the Secretary may— 

"(1) conduct research related to effective 
approaches to the education of Indian chil- 
dren and adults; 
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(2) evaluate federally assisted education 
programs from which Indian children and 
adults may benefit; 

(3) collect and analyze data on the edu- 
cational status and needs of Indians; and 

(J) carry out other activities consistent 
with the purpose of this Act. 

"(b) ELIGIBILITY.—The Secretary may 
carry out any of the activities described in 
subsection (a) directly or through grants to, 
or contracts or cooperative agreements with, 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, State 
educational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, includ- 
ing Indian institutions of higher education, 
and other public and private agencies and in- 
stitutions. 

"(c) COORDINATION.—Research activities 
supported under this section— 

(J) shall be carried out in consultation 
with the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement to assure that such activities 
are coordinated with and enhance the re- 
search and development activities supported 
by the Office; and 

*(2) may include collaborative research ac- 
tivities which are jointly funded and carried 
out by the Office of Indian Education and the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment. 

*SEC. 6402. STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY RE- 


(a) Before submitting its application to the 
Secretary, the local educational agency shall 
submit its application to the State edu- 
cational agency. 

(b) The State education agency may send 
to the Secretary comments on each local 
educational agency application its reviews. 
The Secretary shall take such comments 
into consideration in reviewing such applica- 
tion. 

“PART E—FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 
“SEC. 6501. OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

“(а) OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION.—There 
shall be an Office of Indian Education (re- 
ferred to in this section as "the Office") in 
the Department of Education. 

(b) DIRECTOR.—(1) The Office shall be 
under the direction of the Director, who 
Shall be appointed by the Secretary and who 
Shall report directly to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

*(2) The Director shall— 

"(A) be responsible for administering this 
title; 

"(B) be involved in, and be primarily re- 
sponsible for, the development of all policies 
affecting Indian children and adults under 
programs administered by the Office of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education; 

“(С) coordinate the development of policy 
and practice for all programs in the Depart- 
ment relating to Indian persons; and 

"(D) assist the Assistant Secretary of the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment in identifying research priorities relat- 
ed to the education of Indian persons.“ 

"(3) The Director of the Office shall be a 
member of the career Senior Executive Serv- 
ice. 

“(с) INDIAN PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT.— 
(1) The Secretary shall give a preference to 
Indian persons in all personnel actions in the 
Office. 

“(2) Such preference shall be implemented 
in the same fashion as the preference given 
to any veteran under section 2609 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, section 45 of title 25, United 
States Code. 

*SEC. 6502. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION. 

(a) MEMBERSHIP.—' There shall be а Na- 

tional Advisory Council on Indian Education 
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(referred to in this section as the Council"), 
which shall— 

“(1) consist of 15 Indian members, who 
shall be appointed by the President from 
lists of nominees furnished, from time to 
time, by Indían tribes and organizations; and 

(2) represent different geographic areas of 
the country. 

(b) DuTIES.—The Council shall— 

“(1) advise the Secretary on the funding 
and administration, including the develop- 
ment of regulations and of administrative 
policies and practices, of any program, in- 
cluding programs under this title, for which 
the Secretary is responsible and in which In- 
dian children or adults participate or from 
which they can benefit; 

"(2) make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary for filing the Director's position 
whenever а vacancy occurs in such position; 
and 

(3) submit to the Congress, by June 30 of 
each year, a report on its activities, which 
shall include— 

() any recommendations it finds appro- 
priate for the improvement of Federal edu- 
cation programs in which Indian children or 
adults participate, or from which they can 
benefit; and 

"(B) its recommendations with respect to 
the funding of any such programs. 

“SEC. 6503. PEER REVIEW. 

“Іп reviewing applications under parts В, 
C, and D of this title, the Secretary may use 
а peer review process. 

“SEC. 6504. PREFERENCE FOR INDIAN APPLI- 
CANTS. 


“Іп making grants under parts В and С of 
this title, the Secretary shall give a pref- 
erence to Indian tribes, Indian organizations, 
and Indian institutions of higher education 
under any program for which they are eligi- 
ble to apply. 

“SEC. 6505. MINIMUM GRANT CRITERIA. 

“In making grants under parts B and C of 
this title, the Secretary shall approve only 
projects that are— 

(I) of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
achieve the purpose of the section under 
which assistance is sought; and 

“(2) based on relevant research findings. 
“PART F—DEFINITIONS; AUTHORIZATIONS 

OF APPROPRIATIONS 
“SEC. 6601. DEFINITIONS. 

“The following definitions apply to terms 
as used in this title: 

“(1) The term ‘adult’ means an individual 
who is either— 

“(А) not less than 16 years old; or 

“(В) beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance under State law. 

“(2) The term ‘adult education’ has the 
meaning given such term in section 312(2) of 
the Adult Education Act. 

(3) The term ‘free public education’ means 
education that is— 

(A) provided at public expense, under pub- 
lic supervision and direction, and without 
tuition charge; and 

"(B) provided as elementary or secondary 
education in the applicable State or to pre- 
school children. 

“(4) The term ‘Indian’ means an individual 
who is— 

H(A) a member of an Indian tribe or band, 
as membership is defined by the tribe or 
band, including— 

(i) tribes and bands terminated since 1940; 
and 

(ii) tribes and bands recognized by the 
State in which they reside; 

B) a descendant, in the first or second de- 
gree, of an individual described in subpara- 
graph (A); 
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“(С) considered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to be an Indian for any purpose; or 
"(D) an Eskimo, Aleut, or other Alaska 
Native. 
“SEC. 6602. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


“(а) PART A.—For the purpose of carrying 
out part A of this title, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $61,300,000 for fiscal year 
1995 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 
1999. 

*(b) PARTS B THROUGH D.—For the purpose 
of carrying out parts B, C, and D of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,925,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

"(c) PART E.—For the purpose of carrying 
out part E of this title, including section 
6502, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,775,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

*PART G—BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

PROGRAMS 
“SEC. 6701. STANDARDS FOR THE BASIC EDU- 
CATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN IN BU- 
REAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS. 

“(а) The purpose of the standards devel- 
oped under this section shall be to afford In- 
dian students being served by a Bureau fund- 
ed school with the same opportunities as all 
other students to achieve the high goals em- 
bodied in the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. Consistent with the provisions of this 
section and section 6711 of this part, the Sec- 
retary shall take such actions as are nec- 
essary to coordinate standards developed and 
implemented under this section with those 
in the State plans developed and imple- 
mented pursuant to the GOALS 2000 Educate 
America Act for the States in which each 
Bureau funded school operates. In developing 
and reviewing these standards and such co- 
ordination, the Secretary shall utilize the 
findings and recommendations of the panel 
established by the Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act 

(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Education, and in consulta- 
tion with Indian organizations and tribes, 
Shall carry out or cause to be carried out by 
contract with an Indian organization such 
studies and surveys, making the fullest use 
possible of other existing studies, surveys, 
and plans, as are necessary to establish and 
revise standards for the basic education of 
Indian children attending Bureau funded 
schools. Such studies and surveys shall take 
into account factors such as academic needs, 
local cultural differences, type and level of 
language skills, geographic isolation, and ap- 
propriate teacher-student ratios for such 
children, and shall be directed toward the at- 
tainment of equal educational opportunity 
for such children. 

*(c)1) Within 18 months of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall re- 
vise the minimum academic standards pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of November 
1983 for the basic education of Indian 
chlidren which are consistent with sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section and sec- 
tion 6711, and shall distribute such revised 
Standards in the Federal Register for the 
purpose of receiving comments from the 
tribes and other interested parties. Within 21 
months of the date of enactment of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1993, the Secretary shall es- 
tablish final standards, distribute such 
standards to all the tribes and publish such 
standards in the Federal Register. The Sec- 
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retary shall revise such standards periodi- 
cally as necessary. Prior to any revision of 
such standards, the Secretary shall distrib- 
ute such proposed revision to all the tribes, 
and publish such proposed revision in the 
Federal Register, for the purpose of receiving 
comments from the tribes and other inter- 
ested parties. 

“(2) Such standards shall apply to Bureau 
schools, and subject to subsection (f), to con- 
tract and grant schools, and may also serve 
as a model for educational programs for In- 
dian children in public schools. In establish- 
ing and revising such standards, the Sec- 
retary shall take into account the special 
needs of Indian students and the support and 
reinforcement of the specific cultural herit- 
age of each tribe. Such standards shall in- 
clude a requirement, developed in coordina- 
tion with Indian tribes, the affected local 
school boards, the Indian Health Service of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the State health departments, and the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
on immunization for childhood diseases, in- 
cluding provisions for in-school immuniza- 
tion, where necessary. 

“(4) The Secretary shall provide alter- 
native or modified standards in lieu of the 
standards established under subsection (c), 
where necessary, so that the programs of 
each school shall be in compliance with the 
minimum standards required for accredita- 
tion of schools in the State where the school 
is located. 

“(е) A tribal governing body, or the local 
school board so designated by the tribal gov- 
erning body, shall have the local authority 
to waive, in part or in whole, the standards 
established under subsections (c) and (d), 
where such standards are deemed by such 
body to be inappropriate or ill-conceived. 
The tribal governing body or designated 
school board shall, within 60 days thereafter, 
submit to the Secretary a proposal for alter- 
native standards that takes into account the 
specific needs of the tribe's children. Such 
revised standards shall be established by the 
Secretary unless specifically rejected by the 
Secretary for good cause and in writing to 
the affected tribes or local school board, 
which rejection shall be final and 
unreviewable. 

(Di) The Secretary, through contracting 
and grant-making procedures, shall assist 
school boards of contract and grant schools 
in the implementation of the standards es- 
tablished under subsection (c) and (d), if the 
school boards request that such standards, in 
part or in whole, be implemented. At the re- 
quest of a contract or grant school board, the 
Secretary shall provide alternative or modi- 
fied standards for the standards established 
under subsections (c) and (d) to take into ac- 
count the needs of the Indian children and 
the contract or grant school. 

“(2) Within 1 year of the date of the enact- 
ment of the Indian Education Technical 
Amendments Act of 1985, the Bureau shall, 
either directly or through contract with an 
Indian organization, establish a consistent 
system of reporting standards for fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting for all contract 
schools. Such standards shall yield data re- 
sults comparable to those used by Bureau 
schools. 

“(g) Subject to subsections (e) and (f), the 
Secretary shall begin to implement the 
standards established under this section im- 
mediately upon the date of their establish- 
ment. No later than January 1, 1995, and at 
each time thereafter that the annual budget 
request for Bureau educational services is 
presented, the Secretary shall submit to the 
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appropriate committees of Congress a de- 
tailed plan to bring all Bureau and contract 
and grant schools up to the level required by 
the applicable standards established under 
this section. Such plan shall include, but not 
be limited to, detailed information on the 
status of each school's educational program 
in relation to the applicable standards estab- 
lished under this section, specific cost esti- 
mates for meeting such standards at each 
school, and specific time lines for bringing 
each school up to the level required by such 
standards. 

"(h)1) Except as specifically required by 
statute, no school or peripheral dormitory 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on 
or after January 1, 1992, may be closed or 
consolidated or have its program substan- 
tially curtailed unless done according to the 
requirements of this subsection, except that, 
in those cases where the tribal governing 
body, or the local school board concerned (if 
so designated by the tribal governing body), 
requests closure or consolidation, the re- 
quirements of this subsection shall not 
apply. The requirements of this subsection 
Shall not apply when a temporary closure, 
consolidation, or substantial curtailment is 
required by plant conditions which con- 
stitute an immediate hazard to health and 
safety. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, by regulation, 
promulgate standards and procedures for the 
closing, consolidation, or substantial curtail- 
ment of Bureau schools in accordance with 
the requirements of this subsection. 

(3) Whenever closure, transfer to any 
other authority, consolidation, or substan- 
tial curtailment of a school is under active 
consideration or review by any division of 
the Bureau or the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the affected tribe, tribal governing 
body, and designated local school board, will 
be notified as soon as such consideration or 
review begins, kept fully and currently in- 
formed, and afforded an opportunity to com- 
ment with respect to such consideration or 
review. When a formal decision is made to 
close, transfer to any other authority, con- 
solidate, or substantially curtail a school, 
the affected tribe, tribal governing body, and 
designated local school board shall be noti- 
fied at least 6 months prior to the end of the 
school year preceding the proposed effective 
date. Copies of any such notices and informa- 
tion shall be transmitted promptly to the 
Congress and published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

“(4) The Secretary shall make a report to 
Congress, the affected tribe, and the des- 
ignated local school board describing the 
process of the active consideration or review 
referred to in paragraph (3). At a minimum, 
the report shall include a study of the im- 
pact of such action on the student popu- 
lation, with every effort to identify those 
students with particular educational and so- 
cial needs, and to insure that alternative 
services are available to such students. Such 
report shall include the description of the 
consultation conducted between the poten- 
tial service provider, current service pro- 
vider, parents, tribal representative and the 
tribe or tribes involved, and the Director of 
the Office of Indian Education Programs 
within the Bureau regarding such students. 
No irreversible action may be taken in fur- 
therance of any such proposed school clo- 
Sure, transfer to any other authority, con- 
solidation, or substantial curtailment (in- 
cluding any action which would prejudice 
the personnel or programs of such school) 
until the end of the first full academic year 
after such report is made. 
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"(5) The Secretary may terminate, con- 
tract, transfer to any other authority, or 
consolidate or substantially curtail the oper- 
ation or facilities of— 

“(А) any Bureau funded school that is op- 
erated on or after April 1, 1987, 

“(В) any program of such a school that is 
operated on or after April 1, 1987, or 

“(С) any school board of a school operated 
under a grant under the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-297), 
only if the tribal governing body approves 
such action. 

(i) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary, 
for academic program costs, in order to bring 
all Bureau and contract schools up to the 
level required by the applicable standards es- 
tablished under this section. 

“(j\(1) All schools funded by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shall include within their cur- 
riculum a program of instruction relating to 
alcohol and substance abuse prevention and 
treatment. The Assistant Secretary shall 
provide the technical assistance necessary to 
develop and implement such a program for 
Students in kindergarten and grades 1 
through 12, at the request of— 

"(A) any Bureau of Indian Affairs school 
(subject to the approval of the school board 
of such school); 

“(В) any school board of а school operating 
under а contract entered into under the In- 
dian Self-Determination and Education As- 
sistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.); or 

(O) any school board of a school operating 
under a grant under the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-297). 

*(2) In schools operated directly by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, the Secretary shall 
provide for— 

“(А) accurate reporting of all incidents re- 
lating to alcohol and substance abuse; and 

() individual student crisis intervention. 

(3) The programs requested under para- 
graph (1) shall be developed in consultation 
with the Indian tribe that is to be served by 
such program and health personnel in the 
local community of such tribe. 

“(4) Schools requesting program assistance 
under this subsection are encouraged to in- 
volve family units and, where appropriate, 
tribal elders and Native healers in such in- 
structions. 

(k) For purposes of this section, the term 
“tribal governing body" means, with respect 
to any school, the tribal governing body, or 
tribal governing bodies, that represent at 
least 90 percent of the students served by 
such school. 

*"(D(0XA) The Secretary shall only consider 
the factors described in subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) in reviewing— 

"(1) applications from any tribe for the 
awarding of a contract or grant for a school 
that is not a Bureau funded school, 

*(ii) applications from any tribe or school 
board of any Bureau funded school for— 

*(I) а school which is not a Bureau funded 
School; or 

“(П) the expansion of a Bureau funded 

School which would increase the amount of 
funds received by the Indian tribe or school 
board under section 6707. 
The Secretary shall give consideration to all 
of such factors, but none of such applications 
may be denied based primarily upon the geo- 
graphic proximity of public education. 

"(B) The Secretary shall consider the fol- 
lowing factors relating to the program that 
is the subject of an application described in 
subparagraph (A): 

*(1) the adequacy of facilities or the poten- 
tial to obtain or provide adequate facilities; 
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(ii) geographic and demographic factors 
in the affected areas; 

(iii) adequacy of the applicant's program 
plans or, in the case of a Bureau funded 
school, of projected needs analysis done ei- 
ther by a tribe or by Bureau personnel; 

"(iv) geographic proximity of comparable 
public education; and 

“(у) the stated needs of all affected parties, 
including (but not limited to) students, fami- 
lies, tribal governments at both the central 
апа local levels, and school organizations. 

“(С) The Secretary shall consider with re- 
spect to applications described in subpara- 
graph (A) the following factors relating to 
all the educational services available at the 
time the application is considered: 

“(i) geographic and demographic factors in 
the affected areas; 

"(ii) adequacy and comparability of pro- 
grams already available; 

(iii) consistency of available programs 
with tribal educational codes or tribal legís- 
lation on education; and 

(iv) the history and success of these serv- 
ices for the proposed population to be served, 
аз determined from all factors and not just 
standardized examination performance. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary shall make a deter- 
mination of whether to approve any applica- 
tion described in paragraph (1ХА) by no later 
than the date that is 180 days after the day 
on which such application is submitted to 
the Secretary. 

(B) If the Secretary fails to make the de- 
termination described in subparagraph (A) 
with respect to an application by the date 
described in subparagraph (A), the applica- 
tion shall be treated as having been approved 
by the Secretary. 

“(З3ХА) Any application described in para- 
graph (1ХА) may be submitted to the Sec- 
retary only if— 

„(i) the application has been approved by 
the tribal governing body of the students 
served by (or to be served by) the school or 
program that is the subject of the applica- 
tion, and 

(10 written evidence of such approval is 
submitted with the application. 

(B) Each application described in para- 
graph (1)(A)— 

“(і) shall provide information concerning 
each of the factors described in paragraph 
(108), and 

(ii) may provide information concerning 
the factors described in paragraph (1ХС). 

“(4) Whenever the Secretary makes a de- 
termination to deny approval of any applica- 
tion described in paragraph (1ХА), the Sec- 
retary shall— 

“(А) state the objections in writing to the 
applicant by no later than the date that is 
180 days after the day on which the applica- 
tion is submitted to the Secretary, 

“(В) provide assistance to the applicant to 
overcome stated objections, and 

() provide the applicant a hearing, under 
the same rules and regulations pertaining to 
the Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act, and an opportunity to 
appeal the objections raised by the Sec- 
retary. 

"(5(A) Except as otherwise provided in 
this paragraph, the action which is the sub- 
ject of any application described in para- 
graph (1)(A) that is approved by the Sec- 
retary shall become effective with the com- 
mencement of the academic year succeeding 
the fiscal year in which the application is ap- 
proved, or at an earlier date determined by 
the Secretary. 

(B) If an application is treated as having 
been approved by the Secretary by reason of 
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paragraph (2)(В), the action that is the sub- 
ject of the application shall become effective 
on the date that is 18 months after the date 
on which the application is submitted to the 
Secretary, or at an earlier date determined 
by the Secretary. 

“SEC. 6702. NATIONAL CRITERIA FOR DORMITORY 

SITUATIONS. 

“(а) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation, and in consultation with Indian orga- 
nizations and tribes, shall conduct or cause 
to be conducted by contract with an Indian 
organization, a study of the costs applicable 
to boarding arrangements for Indian stu- 
dents provided in Bureau and contract and 
grant schools, for the purpose of establishing 
national criteria for such dormitory situa- 
tions. Such criteria shall include adult-child 
ratios, needs for counselors (including spe- 
cial needs related to off-reservation boarding 
arrangements), space, and privacy. 

(b) No later than January 1, 1996, the Sec- 
retary shall propose such criteria, and shall 
distribute such proposed criteria to the 
tribes and publish such proposed criteria їп 
the Federal Register for the purpose of re- 
ceiving comments from the tribes and other 
interested parties. Within eighteen months 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall establish final criteria, dis- 
tribute such criteria to all the tribes, and 
publish such criteria in the Federal Register. 
The Secretary shall revise such criteria peri- 
odically as necessary. Any revisions to the 
standards established under this section 
shall be developed subject to requirements 
established under section 6711. 

"(c) The Secretary shall begin to imple- 
ment the criteria established under this sec- 
tion immediately upon the date of their es- 
tablishment. No later than January 1, 1981, 
and at each time thereafter that the annual 
budget request for Bureau educational serv- 
ices is presented, the Secretary shall submit 
to the appropriate committees of Congress a 
detailed plan to bring all Bureau and con- 
tract boarding schools up to the criteria es- 
tablished under this section. Such plan shall 
include, but not be limited to, predictions for 
the relative need for each boarding school in 
the future, detailed information on the sta- 
tus of each school in relation to the criteria 
established under this section, specific cost 
estimates for meeting such criteria at each 
School, and specific tíme lines for bringing 
each school up to the level required by such 
criteria. 

"(d)1) The criteria established under this 
section may be waived in the same manner 
as the standards provided under section 
6701(c) may be waived under section 6701(e). 

“(2) No school in operation on or before 
January 1, 1987 (regardless of compliance or 
noncompliance with the criteria established 
under this section) may be closed, trans- 
ferred to another authority, consolidated or 
have its program substantially curtailed for 
failure to meet the criteria. 

*(3) By no later than May 1, 1996, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Congress a report 
detailing the costs associated with, and the 
actions necessary for, complete compliance 
with the criteria established under this sec- 
tion. 

“(е) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary in 
order to bring each school up to the level re- 
quired by the criteria established under this 
section. 

“SEC. 6703. REGULATIONS. 

“(а) The provisions of part 32 of title 25 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations, as in effect 
on January 1, 1987, are hereby incorporated 
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into this Act and shall be treated as though 
such provisions are set forth in this sub- 
section. Accordingly, such provisions may be 
altered only by means of an amendment to 
this subsection that is contained in an Act 
or joint resolution which is enacted into law. 
To the extent that such provisions of part 32 
do not conform with this Act or any statu- 
tory provision of law enacted before the date 
of enactment of this Act, the provisions of 
this Act and the provisions of such other 
statutory law shall govern. 

b) The provisions of parts 31, 33, 36, 39, 42, 
and 43 of title 25 of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, as in effect on January 1, 1987, shall 
be applied by the Federal Government and 
shall not, before July 1, 1989, be amended, re- 
voked, or altered in any manner. No officer 
or employee of the Executive Branch shall 
have the authority to issue any other regula- 
tions, prior to July 1, 1989, that supersede, 
supplement, or otherwise affect the provi- 
sions of such parts. To the extent that the 
provisions of such parts do not conform with 
this Act or any statutory provision of law 
enacted before the date of enactment of this 
Act, the provisions of this Act and the provi- 
sions of such other statutory law shall gov- 
ern. 

“(с) After June 30, 1989, no regulation рге- 
scribed for the application of any program 
provided under this title shall become effec- 
tive unless— 

“(1) the regulation has been published as a 
proposed regulation in the Federal Register, 

“(2) an opportunity of no less than 90 days 
has been afforded the public to comment on 
the published proposed regulation, and 

(3) the regulation has, after such period 
for public comment, been published in the 
Federal Register as a final regulation. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
"regulation" means any rules, regulations, 
guidelines, interpretations, orders, or re- 
quirements of general applicability рге- 
Scribed by any officer or employee of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

*SEC. 6704. SCHOOL BOUNDARIES. 

"(a) The Secretary shall, in accordance 
with this section, establish separate geo- 
graphical attendance areas for each Bureau 
school. 

“*(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
on or after July 1, 1985, no attendance area 
shall be changed or established with respect 
to any such school unless the tribal govern- 
ing body or the local school board concerned 
(if so designated by the tribal governing 
body) has been (i) afforded at least six 
months notice of the intention of the Bureau 
to change or establish such attendance area, 
and (ii) given the opportunity to propose al- 
ternative boundaries. Any tribe may petition 
the Secretary for revision of existing attend- 
ance area boundaries. The Secretary shall 
accept such proposed alternative or revised 
boundaries unless the Secretary finds, after 
consultation with the affected tribe or 
tribes, that such revised boundaries do not 
reflect the needs of the Indian students to be 
served or do not provide adequate stability 
to all of the affected programs. 

“(2) Іп any case where there is more than 
1 Bureau funded school located on an Indian 
reservation, at the direction of the tribal 
governing body, the relevant school boards 
of the Bureau funded schools on the reserva- 
tion may, by mutual consent, establish the 
relevant attendance areas for such schools, 
subject to the approval of the tribal govern- 
ing body. Any such boundaries so established 
shall be accepted by the Secretary. 

“(с) Іп any case where there is only 1 Bu- 
reau operated program located on an Indian 
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reservation, the attendance area for the pro- 
gram shall be the boundaries of the reserva- 
tion served, and those students residing near 
the reservation shall also receive services 
from such program. 

“(4) The Bureau of Indian Affairs shall in- 
clude in the final rules the requirement that 
each appropriate education line officer co- 
ordinate and consult with the affected tribes 
and relevant school boards in the establish- 
ment of such geographic boundaries. 

“SEC. 6705. FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION. 

“(а) The Secretary shall immediately 
begin to bring all schools, dormitories, and 
other facilities operated by the Bureau or 
under contract or grant with the Bureau in 
connection with the education of Indian chil- 
dren into compliance with all applicable 
Federal, tribal, or State health and safety 
standards, whichever provide greater protec- 
tion (except that the tribal standards to be 
applied shall be no greater than any other- 
wise applicable Federal or State standards), 
and with section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794) and with the Amer- 
icans with Disabilities Act of 1990, except 
that nothing in this section shall require ter- 
mination of the operations of any facility 
which does not comply with such provisions 
and which is in use on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) By January 1, 1996, and at each time 
thereafter that the annual budget request for 
Bureau educational services is presented, the 
Secretary shall submit to the appropriate 
committees of Congress a detailed plan to 
bring such facilities into compliance with 
such standards. Such plan shall include, but 
not be limited to, detailed information on 
the status of each facility's compliance with 
such standards, specific cost estimates for 
meeting such standards at each school, and 
specific time lines for bringing each school 
into compliance with such standards. 

"(c) Within six months of the date of еп- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress, and publish in the Federal Register, 
the system used to establish priorities for 
school construction projects. At the time 
any budget request for school construction is 
presented, the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register and submit with the budget 
request the current list of all school con- 
struction priorities. 

*(d)(1) A Bureau school may be closed or 
consolidated, and the programs of a Bureau 
school may be substantially curtailed, by 
reason of plant conditions that constitute an 
immediate hazard to health and safety only 
if a health and safety officer of the Bureau 
determines that such conditions exist at the 
Bureau school, 

“(2ХА) In making determinations de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) before July 1, 1989, 
health and safety officers of the Bureau shall 
use the health and safety guidelines of the 
Bureau that were in effect on January 1, 
1988. 

"(B)(i) If— 

"(I) the Secretary fails to publish in the 
Federal Register in final form before July 1, 
1989, and 

(I) action described in paragraph (1) is 
taken after June 30, 1989, and before the date 
on which such regulations are published in 
final form in the Federal Register by reason 
of the condition of any plant, 
an inspection of the condition of such plant 
Shall be conducted by an appropriate tribal, 
county, municipal, or State health and safe- 
ty officer to determine whether conditions at 
such plant constitute an immediate hazard 
to health and safety. Such inspection shall 
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be completed by no later than the date that 
is 30 days after the date on which the action 
described in paragraph (1) is taken. 

(1) The inspection required under clause 
(i) shall be conducted by a health and safety 
officer designated jointly by the Secretary 
and the tribes affected by the action de- 
scribed in paragraph (1). If the Secretary and 
such tribes are unable to agree on the des- 
ignation of the health and safety officer, the 
Secretary shall designate the health and 
safety officer and shall provide notice of 
such designation to each of such tribes be- 
fore the inspection is conducted by such offi- 
cer. 

(ii) If the health and safety officer con- 
ducting an inspection of a plant required 
under clause (i) determines that conditions 
at the plant do not constitute an immediate 
hazard to health and safety, any consolida- 
tion or curtailment that was made by reason 
of conditions at the plant shall immediately 
cease and any school closed by reason of con- 
ditions at the plant shall be reopened imme- 
diately. 

“(3) If— 

“(А) a Bureau school is temporarily closed 
or consolidated, or the programs of a Bureau 
School are substantially curtailed, by reason 
of plant conditions that constitute an imme- 
diate hazard to health and safety, and 

„B) the Secretary estimates that the clo- 
sure, consolidation, or curtailment will be 
more than 1 year in duration, 
the Secretary shall submit to the Congress, 
by no later than the date that is 6 months 
after the date on which the closure, consoli- 
dation, or curtailment is initiated, a report 
which sets forth the reasons for such tem- 
porary actions and the actions the Secretary 
is taking to eliminate the conditions that 
constitute the hazard. 

“(е) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out subsection (a). 

"SEC. 6706. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS EDU- 
CATION FUNCTIONS. 

(a) The Secretary shall vest in the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Indian Affairs all functions 
with respect to formulation and establish- 
ment of policy and procedure, and super- 
vision of programs and expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds for the purpose of Indian edu- 
cation administered by the Bureau. The As- 
sistant Secretary shall carry out such func- 
tions through the Director of the Office of 
Indian Education. 

“(b) The Director of the Office shall direct 
and supervise the operations of all personnel 
directly and substantially involved with pro- 
vision of education services by the Bureau, 
including (but not limited to) school or insti- 
tution custodial or maintenance personnel. 
The Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs 
shall provide for the adequate coordination 
between the affected Bureau Offices and the 
Office to facilitate the consideration of all 
contract functions relating to education. Ex- 
cept as required by section 6709(d), nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to require the 
provision of separate support services for In- 
dian education. 

"(c) Education personnel who are under 
the direction and supervision of the Director 
of the Office in accordance with the first sen- 
tence of subsection (b) shall— 

"(1) monitor and evaluate Bureau edu- 
cation programs, 

“(2) provide all services and support func- 
tions for education programs with respect to 
personnel matters involving staffing actions 
and functions, and 

(3) provide technical and coordinating as- 
sistance in areas such as procurement, con- 
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tracting, budgeting, personnel, and curricu- 
lum. 

"(d)1) The Assistant Secretary shall sub- 
mit in the annual Budget a plan— 

“(А) for school facilities to be constructed 
under the system required by section 6705(c); 

(B) for establishing priorities among 
projects and for the improvement and repair 
of education facilities, which together shall 
form the basis for the distribution of appro- 
priated funds; and 

“(С) including a 5-year plan for capital im- 
provements. 

“(2) The Assistant Secretary shall estab- 
lish a program, including the distribution of 
appropriated funds, for the operation and 
maintenance of education facilities. Such 
program shall include, but not be limited 
to— 

() a method of computing the amount 
necessary for each education facility; 

“(В) similar treatment of all Bureau fund- 
ed schools; 

“(С) a notice of an allocation of appro- 
priated funds from the Director of the Office 
directly to the appropriate education line of- 
ficers; and 

"(D) a system for the conduct of routine 

preventive maintenance. 
The appropriate education line officers shall 
make arrangements for the maintenance of 
education facilities with the local super- 
visors of the Bureau maintenance personnel 
who are under the authority of the agency 
superintendent or area directors, respec- 
tively. The local supervisors of Bureau main- 
tenance personnel shall take appropriate ac- 
tion to implement the decisions made in this 
regard by the appropriate education line offi- 
cers, except that no funds from this program 
may be authorized for expenditure unless 
such appropriate education line officer is as- 
sured that the necessary maintenance has 
been, or will be, provided in a reasonable 
manner. Subject to the requirements of sub- 
section (b) of this section, nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to require the provi- 
sion of separate operations and maintenance 
personnel for the Office. 

"(3) The requirements of this subsection 
shall be implemented no later than July 1, 
1995. 

“(е) Any other provision of law notwith- 
standing, the Director shall promulgate 
guidelines for the establishment of mecha- 
nisms for the acceptance of gifts and be- 
quests for the use of, and benefit of, particu- 
lar schools or designated Bureau operated 
education programs, including, where appro- 
priate, the establishment and administration 
of trust funds. When a Bureau operated pro- 
gram is the beneficiary of such a gift or be- 
quest, the Director shall make provisions for 
monitoring its use, and shall report to the 
appropriate committees of Congress the 
amount and terms of such gift and bequest, 
the use to which it is put, and any positive 
results achieved by such action. 

"(f) For the purpose of this section the 
term functions“ includes powers and duties. 
*SEC. 6707. ALLOTMENT FORMULA. 

“(а) The Secretary shall establish, by regu- 
lation adopted in accordance with section 
6719, a formula for determining the minimum 
annual amount of funds necessary to sustain 
each Bureau funded school. In establishing 
such formula, the Secretary shall consider— 

(i) the number of eligible Indian students 
served and size of the school; 

“(2) special cost factors, such as— 

(А) isolation of the school; 

(В) need for special staffing, transpor- 
tation, or educational programs; 

“(С) food and housing costs; 
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"(D) maintenance and repair costs associ- 
ated with the physical condition of the edu- 
cational facilities; 

“(Е) special transportation and other costs 
of isolated and small schools; 

“(F) the costs of boarding arrangements, 
where determined necessary by a tribal gov- 
erning body or designated local school board; 

"(G) costs associated with greater lengths 
of service by educational personnel; and 

"(H) special programs for gifted and tal- 
ented students; 

"(3) the cost of providing academic serv- 
ices which are at least equivalent to those 
provided by public schools in the State in 
which the school is located; 

“(4) such other relevant factors as the Sec- 

retary determines are appropriate. 
Upon the establishment of the standards re- 
quired by sections 6701 and 6702 of this Act, 
the Secretary shall revise the formula estab- 
lished under this subsection to reflect the 
cost and funding standards so established. 
Prior to January 1, 1995, the Secretary shall 
review the formula established under this 
section and shall take such steps as may be 
necessary to increase the availability of 
counseling services for students in off-res- 
ervation boarding schools and other Bureau 
operated residential facilities. Concurrent 
with such action, the Secretary shall review 
the standards established under section 6701 
of this title to be certain that adequate pro- 
vision is made for parental notification re- 
garding, and consent for, such counseling 
services. 

*(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, Federal funds appropriated for the 
general local operation of Bureau funded 
Schools, shall be allotted pro rata in accord- 
ance with the formula established under sub- 
section (a). 

“(c)(1) For fiscal year 1990, and for each 
subsequent fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
adjust the formula established under sub- 
section (a) to— 

(A) use a weighted unit of 1.2 for each eli- 
gible Indian student enrolled in the seventh 
and eighth grades of the school in consider- 
ing the number of eligible Indian students 
served by the school; 

„B) consider a school with an enrollment 
of less than 50 eligible Indian students as 
having an average daily attendance of 50 eli- 
gible Indian students for purposes of imple- 
menting the adjustment factor for small 
schools; and A 

“(С) take into account the provision of res- 
idential services on a less than 9-month basis 
at a school when the school board and super- 
visor of the school determine that a less 
than 9-month basis will be implemented for 
the school year involved. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary shall reserve for na- 
tional school board training 0.2 percent of 
the funds appropriated for each fiscal year 
for distribution under this section. Such 
training shall be conducted through the 
same organizations through which, and in 
the same manner in which, the training was 
conducted in fiscal year 1992. If the contract 
for such training is not awarded before May 
1 of each fiscal year, the contract under 
which such training was provided for the fis- 
cal year preceding such fiscal year shall be 
renewed by the Secretary for such fiscal 
year. The agenda for the training sessions 
shall be established by the school boards 
through their regional or national organiza- 
tions. 

(B) For each year in which the Secretary 
uses a weighted unit formula established 
under subsection (a) to fund Bureau schools, 
a Bureau school which generates less than 
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168 weighted units shall receive an additional 
2 weighted units to defray school board ac- 
tivities. 

“(С) From the funds allotted in accordance 
with the formula established under sub- 
section (a) for each Bureau school, the local 
School board of such school may reserve an 
amount which does not exceed the greater 
of— 

**(1) $5,000, or 

(1) the lesser of— 

(J) $15,000, ог 

(II) 1 percent of such allotted funds, 
for school board activities for such school, 
including but not limited to, and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, meeting 
expenses and the cost of membership in, and 
support of, organizations engaged in activi- 
ties on behalf of Indian education. 

*(3)(A) The Secretary shall adjust the for- 
mula established under subsection (a) to use 
& weighted unit of 2.0 for each eligible Indian 
student that— 

(i) is gifted and talented (as determined 
pursuant to section 6204 of the Indian Edu- 
cation Act of 1988), and 

“(iD is enrolled іп the school on a full-time 
basis, 


in considering the number of eligible Indian 
students served by the school. 

"(B) The adjustment required under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be used for the later of 
the following fiscal years and for each fiscal 
year succeeding such later fiscal year: 

“(i) the second fiscal year succeeding the 
fiscal year in which the Secretary of Edu- 
cation makes the report required under sec- 
tion 6204(с)(6)(В) of the Indian Education Act 
of 1988, or 

"(ii) the first fiscal year for which an in- 
crease in the amount of funds appropriated 
for allotment under this section is des- 
ignated by the law that appropriates such 
funds as the amount necessary to implement 
such adjustment without reducing allot- 
ments made under this section to any school. 

“(4) The Secretary shall reserve from the 
funds available for distribution for each fis- 
cal year under this section an amount which, 
in the aggregate, shall equal 1 percent of the 
funds available for such purpose for that fis- 
cal year. Such funds shall be used, at the dis- 
cretion of the Director of the Office, to meet 
emergencies and unforeseen contingencies 
affecting the education programs funded 
under this section. Funds reserved under this 
subsection may only be expended for edu- 
cation services or programs at a schoolsite 
(as defined in section 5204(с)(2) of the Trib- 
ally Controlled Schools Act of 1988). Funds 
reserved under this subsection shall remain 
available without fiscal year limitation until 
expended. However, the aggregate amount 
available from all fiscal years may not ex- 
ceed 1 percent of the current year funds. 
Whenever the Secretary makes funds avail- 
able under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall report such action to the appropriate 
committees of Congress within the annual 
budget submission. 

“(е) Supplemental appropriations enacted 
to meet increased pay costs attributable to 
School level personnel shall be distributed 
under this section. 

“(б In this section ‘eligible Indian student’ 
means a student who— 

“(1) is a member of or is at least a М de- 
gree Indian blood descendant of a member of 
an Indian tribe which is eligible for the spe- 
cial programs and services provided by the 
United States through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to Indians because of their status as 
Indians, and 
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*(2) resides on or near an Indian reserva- 
tion or meets the criteria for attendance at 
a Bureau off-reservation boarding school. 

“(ЕХІ) An eligible Indian student may not 
be charged tuition for attendance at a Bu- 
reau or contract school. A student attending 
a Bureau school under clause (2ХС) of this 
subsection may not be charged tuition. 

“(2) The Secretary may permit the attend- 
ance at a Bureau school of a student who is 
not an eligible Indian student if— 

“(А) the Secretary determines that the 
student's attendance will not adversely af- 
fect the school’s program for eligible Indian 
students because of cost, overcrowding, or 
violation of standards, 

“(В) the school board consents, and 

“(С) the student is a dependent of a Bu- 
reau, Indian Health Service, or tribal govern- 
ment employee who lives on or near the 
schoo] site, or 

D) a tuition is paid for the student that 
is not more than that charged by the nearest 
public school district for out-of-district stu- 
dents. The tuition collected is in addition to 
the school's allocation under this section. 

*(3) The school board of a contract school 
or grant school may permit students who are 
not eligible Indian students under this sub- 
section to attend its contract school or grant 
school and any tuition collected for those 
students is in addition to funding under this 
section. 

"(h(1) The Secretary shall conduct, 
through contact or cooperative agreement 
with an entity having proven expertise in 
the field of school finance, and after con- 
sultation with tribes and national Indian or- 
ganizations, a study to determine the fea- 
sibility and desirability of changing the 
method of financing for Bureau funded 
schools from the weighted student unit for- 
mula method in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act to a school based budget 
system of financing. The Assistant Secretary 
shall take such steps as are necessary to im- 
mediately implement this provision. 

*(2) For the purposes of this study, the 
term 'school-based budget system' means a 
system based upon an initial determination, 
at each school site, of the number of stu- 
dents who shall be served at the site, the 
needs of those students, the standards which 
will best meet those needs (including any 
standards or conditions reflecting local com- 
munity input and the program developed 
under this part), the personnel profile nec- 
essary to establish such program and the 
cost (determined on an actual basis) of fund- 
ing such а program. Such a system would in- 
clude procedures to aggregate the deter- 
minations for each school site to determine 
the amount needed to fund all Bureau-funded 
schools, to prepare a budget submission 
based upon such aggregate and would provide 
for a mechanism for distributing such sums 
as may be appropriated based upon the deter- 
mination at each school site. 

"(3) No later than January 20, 1996, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Committees 
on Education and Labor and Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committees on Indian Affairs and Appropria- 
tions of the Senate of the United States the 
study required under this subsection, along 
with any views or comments of the Sec- 
retary on such study. 

"(i) Any other provision of law notwith- 
standing, at the election of the school board 
made at any time during the fiscal year, а 
portion equal to no more than 15 percent of 
the funds allocated with respect to a school 
under this section for any fiscal year shall 
remain available to the school for expendi- 
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ture without fiscal year limitation. The As- 
sistant Secretary shall take steps as may be 
necessary to implement this provision imme- 
diately. 

“(j) Tuition for the out-of-State students 
boarding at the Richfield Dormitory in Rich- 
field, Utah, who attend Sevier County high 
schools in Richfield, Utah, may be paid from 
the Indian School Equalization Program 
funds at a rate not to exceed the amount per 
Weighted Student Unit for that year for in- 
struction. No additional administrative cost 
funds will be added to the grant. 

*SEC. 6708. ADMINISTRATIVE COST GRANTS. 

"(aX1) The Secretary shall, subject to the 
availability of appropriated funds, provide 
grants to each tribe or tribal organization 
operating à contract or grant school in the 
amount determined under this section with 
respect to the tribe or tribal organization for 
the purpose of paying the administrative and 
indirect costs incurred in operating contract 
schools in order to— 

“(А) enable tribes and tribal organizations 
operating such schools, without reducing di- 
rect program services to the beneficiaries of 
the program, to provide all related adminis- 
trative overhead services and operations nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of law and 
prudent management practice, and 

"(B) carry out other necessary support 
functions which would otherwise be provided 
by the Secretary or other Federal officers or 
employees, from resources other than direct 
program funds, in support of comparable Bu- 
reau operated programs. 

“(2) Amounts appropriated to fund the 
grants provided under this section shall be in 
addition to, and shall not reduce, the 
amounts appropriated for the program being 
administered by the contract schools. 

“(b)(1) The amount of the grant provided 
to each tribe or tribal organization under 
this section for each fiscal year shall be de- 
termined by applying the administrative 
cost percentage rate of the tribe or tribal or- 
ganization to the aggregate of the Bureau el- 
ementary and secondary functions operated 
by the tribe or tribal organization for which 
funds are received from or through the Bu- 
reau. The administrative cost percentage 
rate determined under subsection (c) does 
not apply to other programs operated by the 
tribe or tribal organization. 

“(2) The Secretary shall— 

“(А) reduce the amount of the grant deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) to the extent that 
payments for administrative costs are actu- 
ally received by an Indian tribe or tribal or- 
ganization under any Federal education pro- 
gram included in the direct cost base of the 
tribe or tribal organization, and 

(B) take such actions as may be necessary 
to be reimbursed by any other department or 
agency of the Federal Government for the 
portion of grants made under this section for 
the costs of administering any program for 
Indians that is funded by appropriations 
made to such other department or agency. 

"(c) For purposes of this section, the ad- 
ministrative cost percentage rate for a con- 
tract or grant school for a fiscal year is 
equal to the percentage determined by divid- 
ing— 

) the sum of— 

(A) the amount equal to 

“(i) the direct cost base of the tribe or trib- 
al organization for the fiscal year, multi- 
plied by 

(ii) the minimum base rate, plus 

B) the amount equal to— 

"(i) the standard direct cost base, multi- 
plied by 

(ii) the maximum base rate, by 
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**(2) the sum of— 

"(A) the direct cost base of the tribe or 
tribal organization for the fiscal year, plus 

) the standard direct cost base. 

The administrative cost percentage rate 
shall be determined to the Моо of a decimal 
point. 

"(d)1XA) Funds received by a tribe or con- 
tract or grant school as grants under this 
section for tribal elementary or secondary 
educational programs may be combined by 
the tribe or contract school into a single ad- 
ministrative cost account without the neces- 
sity of maintaining separate funding source 
accounting. 

"(B) Indirect cost funds for programs at 
the school which share common administra- 
tive services with tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs may be in- 
cluded in the administrative cost account 
described in subparagraph (A). 

"(2) Funds received as grants under this 
section with respect to tribal elementary or 
secondary education programs shall remain 
available to the contract or grant school 
without fiscal year limitation and without 
diminishing the amount of any grants other- 
wise payable to the school under this section 
for any fiscal year beginning after the físcal 
year for which the grant is provided. 

"(3) Funds received as grants under this 
section for Bureau funded programs operated 
by а tribe or tribal organization under а con- 
tract or agreement shall not be taken into 
consideration for purposes of indirect cost 
underrecovery and overrecovery determina- 
tions by any Federal agency for any other 
funds, from whatever source derived. 

"(4) In applying this section and section 
106 of the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act with respect to an 
Indian tribe or tribal organization that— 

"(A) receives funds under this section for 
administrative costs incurred in operating a 
contract school or а school operated under 
the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988, 
and 

(B) operates 1 or more other programs 
under a contract or grant provided under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act, 


the Secretary shall ensure that the Indian 
tribe or tribal organization is provided with 
the full amount of the administrative costs, 
and of the indirect costs, that are associated 
with operating the contract school, a school 
operated under the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Act of 1988, and all of such other pro- 
grams, except that funds appropriated for 
implementation of this section shall be used 
only to supply the amount of the grant re- 
quired to be provided by this section. 

“(е) For purposes of this section— 

"(1KA) The term administrative cost’ 
means the costs of necessary administrative 
functions which— 

*(1) the tribe or tribal organization incurs 
as a result of operating a tribal elementary 
or secondary educational program, 

(ii) are not customarily paid by com- 
parable Bureau operated programs out of di- 
rect program funds, and 

(li) are either 

(J) normally provided for comparable Bu- 
reau programs by Federal officials using re- 
sources other than Bureau direct program 
funds, or 

"(II) are otherwise required of tribal self- 
determination program operators by law or 
prudent management practice. 

"(B) The term ‘administrative cost’ may 
include, but is not necessarily limited to— 

Y) contract (or other agreement) adminis- 
tration; 
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(ii) executive, policy, and corporate lead- 
ership and decisionmaking; 

(iii) program planning, development, and 
management; 

(iv) fiscal, personnel, property, and pro- 
curement management; 

“(у) related office services and record 
keeping; and 

“(уі) costs of necessary insurance, audit- 
ing, legal, safety and security services. 

“(2) The term ‘Bureau elementary and sec- 
ondary functions’ means— 

(A) all functions funded at Bureau schools 
by the Office of Indian Education Programs 
of the Bureau; 

(B) all programs 

“(i) funds for which are appropriated to 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
and 

* (ii) which are administered for the benefit 
of Indians through Bureau schools; and 

(O) all operation, maintenance, and repair 
funds for facilities and government quarters 
used in the operation or support of elemen- 
tary and secondary education functions for 
the benefit of Indians, from whatever source 
derived. 

**(3) The term ‘tribal elementary or second- 
агу educational programs' means all Bureau 
elementary and secondary functions, to- 
gether with any other Bureau programs or 
portions of programs (excluding funds for so- 
cial services that are appropriated to agen- 
cies other than the Bureau and are expended 
through the Bureau, funds for major sub- 
contracts, construction, and other major 
capital expenditures, and unexpended funds 
carried over from prior years) which share 
common administrative cost functions, that 
are operated directly by a tribe or tribal or- 
ganization under а contract or agreement 
with the Bureau. 

"(4(A) Except as otherwise provided іп 
this paragraph, the direct cost base of a tribe 
or tribal organization for the fiscal year is 
the aggregate direct cost program funding 
for all tribal elementary or secondary edu- 
cational programs operated by the tribe or 
tribal organization during— 

"(i) the second fiscal year preceding such 
fiscal year, or 

*(11) if such programs have not been oper- 
ated by the tribe or tribal organization dur- 
ing the 2 preceding fiscal years, the first fis- 
cal year preceding such fiscal year. 

"(B) In the case of Bureau elementary or 
secondary education functions which have 
not previously been operated by a tribe or 
tribal organization under contract or agree- 
ment with the Bureau, the direct cost base 
for the initial year shall be the projected ag- 
gregate direct cost program funding for all 
Bureau elementary and secondary functions 
to be operated by the tribe or tribal organi- 
zation during that fiscal year. 

“(5) The term maximum base rate’ means 
50 percent. 

“(6) The term ‘minimum base rate’ means 
11 percent. 

“(7) The term ‘standard direct cost base’ 
means $600,000. 

"(f(1) Upon the enactment of the Indian 
Education Amendments of 1988, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

“(А) conduct such studies as may be need- 
ed to establish an empirical basis for deter- 
mining relevant factors substantially affect- 
ing the required administrative costs of trib- 
al elementary and secondary educational 
programs, using the formula set forth in sub- 
section (c), and 

B) a study to determine 

“(i) a maximum base rate which ensures 
that the amount of the grants provided 
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under this section will provide adequate (but 
not excessive) funding of the administrative 
costs of the smallest tribal elementary or 
secondary educational programs, 

(ii) а minimum base rate which ensures 
that the amount of the grants provided 
under this section will provide adequate (but 
not excessive) funding of the administrative 
costs of the largest tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs, and 

(iii) a standard direct cost base which is 
the aggregate direct cost funding level for 
which the percentage determined under sub- 
section (c) will— 

"(I) be equal to the median between the 
maximum base rate and the minimum base 
rate, and 

“(ID ensure that the amount of the grants 
provided under this section will provide ade- 
quate (but not excessive) funding of the ad- 
ministrative costs of tribal elementary or 
secondary educational programs closest to 
the size of the program. 

*(2) The studies required under paragraph 
(1) shall— 

"(A) be conducted in full consultation (in 
accordance with section 1130) with— 

“(і) the tribes and tribal organizations 
that are affected by the application of the 
formula set forth in subsection (c), and 

(Ii) all national and regional Indian orga- 
nizations of which such tribes and tribal or- 
ganizations are typically members; 

*(B) be conducted on-site at а representa- 
tive statistical sample of the tribal elemen- 
tary or secondary educational programs 
under a contract entered into with a nation- 
ally reputable public accounting and busi- 
ness consulting firm; 

“(С) take into account the availability of 
skilled labor, commodities, business and 
automatic data processing services, related 
Indian preference and Indian control of edu- 
cation requirements, and any other market 
factors found substantially to affect the ad- 
ministrative costs and efficiency of each 
such tribal elementary or secondary edu- 
cational program studied in order to assure 
that all required administrative activities 
can reasonably be delivered in a cost effec- 
tive manner for each such program, given an 
administrative cost allowance generated by 
the values, percentages, or other factors 
found in the studies to be relevant in such 
formula; 

D) identify, and quantify in terms of per- 
centages of direct program costs, any gen- 
eral factors arising from geographic isola- 
tion, or numbers of programs administered, 
independent of program size factors used to 
compute а base administrative cost percent- 
age in such formula; and 

(E) identify any other incremental cost 
factors substantially affecting the costs of 
required administrative cost functions at 
any of the tribal elementary or secondary 
educational programs studied and determine 
whether the factors are of general applicabil- 
ity to other such programs, and (if so) how 
they may effectively be incorporated into 
such formula. 

*(3) In carrying out the studies required 
under this subsection, the Secretary shall 
obtain the input of, and afford an oppor- 
tunity to participate to, the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of the Interior. 

(J) Determinations described in paragraph 
(2)(C) shall be based on what is pragmati- 
cally possible to do at each location studied, 
given prudent management practice, irre- 
spective of whether required administrative 
services were actually or fully delivered at 
these sites, or other services were delivered 
instead, during the period of the study. 
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(5) Upon completion of the studies con- 
ducted under paragraph (1), but in no case 
later than October 1, 1989, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a report on the 
findings of the studies, together with deter- 
minations based upon such findings that 
would affect the definitions of terms used in 
the formula that is set forth in subsection 


(c). 

*(6) The Secretary shall include in the Bu- 
reau's justification for each appropriations 
request for each fiscal year beginning after 
fiscal year 1989, a projection of the overall 
costs associated with the formula set forth 
in subsection (c) for all tribal elementary or 
secondary educational programs which the 
Secretary expects to be funded in the fiscal 
year for which the appropriations are 
sought. 

"(T) For purposes of this subsection, the 
size of tribal elementary or secondary edu- 
cational programs is determined by the ag- 
gregate direct cost program funding level for 
all Bureau funded programs which share 
common administrative cost functions. 

"(g)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year such sums аз 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

2) If the total amount of funds necessary 
to provide grants to tribes and tribal organi- 
zations in the amounts determined under 
subsection (b) for a fiscal year exceeds the 
amount of funds appropriated to carry out 
this section for such fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall reduce the amount of each grant 
determined under subsection (b) for such fis- 
cal year by an amount that bears the same 
relationship to such excess as the amount of 
such grant determined under subsection (b) 
bears to the total of all grants determined 
under subsection (b) for all tribes and tribal 
organizations for such fiscal year. 

“(ҺХ1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the amount of the grants 
provided under this section for fiscal year 
1989 shall— 

“(А) in lieu of being determined under sub- 
section (b), be determined for each tribal ele- 
mentary or secondary educational program 
on the same basis that indirect costs were 
determined for such programs for fiscal year 
1988, and 

B) be subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (d). 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of the grant pro- 
vided under this section for fiscal year 1990 
with respect to each tribal elementary and 
secondary educational program that was op- 
erated by а tribe or tribal organization in 
fiscal year 1989 shall be equal to— 

(A) if the amount of the grant determined 
under subsection (b) for fiscal year 1990 with 
respect to such program exceeds the amount 
received by the tribe or tribal organization 
with respect to such program for administra- 
tive costs for fiscal year 1988 (or fiscal year 
1989 if such program was not operated by the 
tribe or tribal organization during fiscal 
year 1988), the sum of— 

“(i) such amount received, plus 

*(11) V of the excess of— 

"(I such amount determined under sub- 
section (b), over 

“(ID such amount received, or 

(B) if such amount received exceeds such 
amount determined under subsection (b), the 
excess of— 

(i) such amount received, over 

(i) an amount equal to % of the excess 
of— 

„ such amount received, over 

(I such amount determined under sub- 
section (b). 
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“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of the grants pro- 
vided under this section for fiscal year 1991 
with respect to each tribal elementary and 
secondary educational program that was op- 
erated by a tribe or tribal organization in 
fiscal year 1989 shall be equal to— 

() if the amount of the grant determined 
under subsection (b) for fiscal year 1991 with 
respect to such program exceeds the amount 
received by the tribe or tribal organization 
with respect to such program for administra- 
tive costs for fiscal year 1990, the sum of— 

(i) such amount received, plus 

(1) М of the excess of 

"(I such amount determined under sub- 
section (b), over 

I such amount received, or 

"(B) if such amount received exceeds such 
amount determined under subsection (b), the 
excess of— 

(i) such amount received, over 

"(ii) an amount equal to % of the excess 
of— 

“(1) such amount received over, 

"(ID such amount determined under sub- 
section (b). 

"(i) The provisions of this section shall 
also apply to those schools operating under 
the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988. 
“SEC. 6709. pd PREPARATION AND SUBMIS- 

“(а) For each fiscal year beginning after 
October 1, 1994, and ending before October 1, 
1998, the Secretary shall enter into an inter- 
agency agreement with the Secretary of 
Education for the purpose of carrying out 
this section. The Secretary shall take such 
actions as are necessary to transfer informa- 
tion requested by the Secretary of Education 
or the entity designated under subsection (b) 
of this section needed to carry out this sec- 
tion in a timely and accurate fashion. 

"(b) The Secretary of Education, through 
the National Center for Education Statistics, 
shall prepare and submit to Congress the 
study set forth in subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion no later than January 20, 1995, and Jan- 
uary 20 of each of the next 3 succeeding 
years. The Secretary of Education shall 
transmit the report directly and without 
substantive amendment to the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Assistant Secretary for In- 
dian Affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and the Committees on Education and 
Labor and Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Committees on In- 
dian Affairs and Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

"(cK(1) The National Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics (hereinafter referred to as 
the "Сепбег”) shall prepare for each of the fis- 
cal years covered under subsection (a) of this 
section a report on the amount needed to 
achieve academic and residential programs 
set forth in this part for Bureau-funded 
Schools funded under section 6707. Such 
study shall be based on (A) the standards de- 
veloped and implemented for Bureau-funded 
Schools under section 6701 and 6702 of this 
part or such other standards as may apply to 
Bureau-funded contract schools or schools 
funded under the Tribally Controlled Schools 
Act of 1988, (B) the student count and charac- 
teristics of such schools, as determined pur- 
suant to the formula developed and imple- 
mented pursuant to section 6707 of this part 
for the preceding academic year, adjusted for 
any changes in student demographics which 
the Center may project, (C) the employee 
statistics with respect to such schools for 
the preceding fiscal year, and (D) such other 
factors as the Center may set forth, includ- 
ing but not limited to age or physical condi- 
tion of the schools and changes in isolation. 
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“(2) Each study shall include a total pro- 
jected cost for attaining the standards set 
forth under paragraph (1), and shall presume 
compliance with those standards. Such study 
shall also include a projection of the cost for 
meeting such standards for each Bureau 
funded school. Such study shall also include 
а report on any shortfall in the amount 
needed to fund Bureau-funded schools, as de- 
termined by the study conducted pursuant to 
this section and the appropriations amount 
requested and enacted for the period covered 
by the study. 

*(d)(1) Within 24 months of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall es- 
tablish within the Office of Indian Education 
Programs a Division of Budget Analysis 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Division’). 
Such Division shall be under the direct su- 
pervision and control of the Director of the 
Office. 

*(2) The Division shall have the capacity 
to conduct such studies, surveys, or other ac- 
tivities as are necessary to gather demo- 
graphic information оп  Bureau-funded 
Schools (current and future) and project the 
amount necessary to provide Indian students 
in such schools the educational program set 
forth in this part. 

*(3) The Division shall prepare projections 
on such amounts, along with such other in- 
formation as the Director of the Office shall 
require, for each fiscal year beginning after 
October 1, 1996. The Director of the Office 
and the Assistant Secretary for Indian Af- 
fairs shall use such reports when preparing 
their annual budget submissions. 

“БЕС. 6710. UNIFORM DIRECT FUNDING AND SUP- 
RT. 


"(aX1) Within six months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
establish, by regulation adopted in accord- 
ance with section 6719, a system for the di- 
rect funding and support of all Bureau-fund- 
ed schools. Such system shall allot funds, in 
accordance with section 6707. Amounts ap- 
propriated for distribution under this section 
may be made available under paragraph (2) 
or under paragraph (3), as provided in the ap- 
propriation Act. 

"(2(A) For the purpose of affording ade- 
quate notice of funding available pursuant to 
the allotments made by section 6707, 
amounts appropriated in an appropriation 
Act for any fiscal year shall become avail- 
able for obligation by the affected schools on 
July 1 of the fiscal year in which they are 
appropriated without further action by the 
Secretary, and shall remain available for ob- 
ligation through the succeeding fiscal year. 

“(В) The Secretary shall, on the basis of 
the amount appropriated in accordance with 
this paragraph— 

() publish, on July 1 preceding the fiscal 
year for which the funds are appropriated, 
allotments to each affected school made 
under section 6707 of 85 percent of such ap- 
propriation; and 

(ii) publish, no later than September 30 of 
such preceding fiscal year, the allotments to 
be made under section 6707 of the remaining 
15 percent of such appropriation, adjusted to 
reflect actual student attendance. 

(3) Notwithstanding any law or regula- 
tion, the supervisor of a Bureau school may 
expend an aggregate of no more than $35,000 
of the amount allotted the school under sec- 
tion 6707 to acquire supplies and equipment 
for the school without competitive bidding 
if— 

() the cost for any single item purchased 
does not exceed $10,000; 

(B) the school board approves the pro- 
curement; 
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"(C) the supervisor certifies that the cost 
is fair and reasonable; 

"(D) the documents relating to the pro- 
curement executed by the supervisor or 
other school staff cite this paragraph as au- 
thority for the procurement; and 

"(E) the transaction is documented in a 

journal maintained at the school clearly 
identifying when the transaction occurred, 
what was acquired and from whom, the 
prices paid, the quantities acquired, and any 
other information the supervisor or school 
board considers relevant. 
The Director shall be responsible for deter- 
mining the application of this paragraph, in- 
cluding the authorization of specific individ- 
uals to carry out this authority, and shall be 
responsible for the provision of guidelines on 
the use of this authority and adequate train- 
ing on such guidelines. 

“(4) If a sequestration order issued under 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 reduces the amount of 
funds available for allotment under section 
6707 for any fiscal year by more than 7 per- 
cent of the amount of funds available for al- 
lotment under such section during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year— 

"(A) the Secretary may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, use— 

“(i) funds appropriated for the operation of 
any Bureau school that is closed or consoli- 
dated, and 

(ii) funds appropriated for any program 
that has been curtailed at any Bureau 
school, 
to fund allotments made under section 6707, 
and 

"(B) the Secretary may waive the applica- 
tion of the provisions of section 6701(h) with 
respect to the closure or consolidation of a 
School, or the curtailment of a program at a 
school, during such fiscal year if the funds 
described in clauses (i) and (ii) of subpara- 
graph (A) with respect to such school are 
used to fund allotments made under section 
6107 for such fiscal year. 

(b) In the case of all Bureau schools, al- 
lotted funds shall be expended on the basis of 
local financial plans which shall be prepared 
by the local school supervisor in active con- 
sultation with the local school board for 
each school, and the local school board for 
each school shall have the authority to rat- 
ify, reject, or amend such financial plan, and 
expenditures thereunder, and, on its own de- 
termination or in response to the supervisor 
of the school, to revise such financial plan to 
meet needs not foreseen at the time of prepa- 
ration of the financial plan. The supervisor 
shall provide the appropriate union rep- 
resentative of the education employees with 
copies of proposed draft financial plans and 
all amendments or modifications thereto, at 
the same time they are submitted to the 
local school board. The supervisor of the 
School may appeal any such action of the 
local school board to the appropriate edu- 
cation officer of the Bureau agency by filing 
a written statement describing the action 
and the reasons the supervisor believes such 
action should be overturned. A copy of such 
statement shall be submitted to the local 
school board and such board shall be afforded 
an opportunity to respond, in writing, to 
such appeal. After reviewing such written 
appeal and response, the appropriate edu- 
cation officer may, for good cause, overturn 
the action of the local school board. The ap- 
propriate education officer shall transmit 
the determination of such appeal in the form 
of a written opinion to such board and to 
such supervisor identifying the reasons for 
overturning such action. 
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“(с) Funds for self-determination grants 
under section 103(a)2) of the Indian Self-De- 
termination and Education Assistance Act 
shall not be used for providing technical as- 
sistance and training in the field of edu- 
cation by the Bureau unless such services 
are provided in accordance with a plan, 
agreed to by the tribe or tribes affected and 
the Bureau, under which control of edu- 
cation programs is intended to be transferred 
to such tribe or tribes within a specific pe- 
riod of time negotiated under such agree- 
ment. The Secretary may approve applica- 
tions for funding tribal divisions of edu- 
cation and the development of tribal codes of 
education from funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 104(a) of such Act. 

(d) In the exercise of its authority under 
this section, a local school board may re- 
quest technical assistance and training from 
the Secretary, and he shall, to the greatest 
extent possible, provide such services, and 
make appropriate provisions in the budget of 
the Office for such services. 

“(ехі) A financial plan under subsection 
(b) for à school may include, at the discre- 
tion of the local administrator and the 
school board of such school, a provision for a 
summer program of academic and support 
services for students of the school. Any such 
program may include activities related to 
the prevention of alcohol and substance 
abuse. The Assistant Secretary of Indian Af- 
fairs shall provide for the utilization of any 
such school facility during any summer in 
which such utilization is requested. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds authorized under the Act of 
April 16, 1934 (25 U.S.C. 452 et seq.) and the 
Indian Education Act may be used to aug- 
ment the services provided in each summer 
program at the option, and under the con- 
trol, of the tribe or Indian controlled school 
receiving such funds. 

““3) The Assistant Secretary of Indian Af- 
fairs, acting through the Director of the Of- 
fice of Indian Education Programs, shall pro- 
vide technical assistance and coordination 
for any program described in paragraph (1) 
and shall, to the extent possible, encourage 
the coordination of such programs with any 
other summer programs that might benefit 
Indian youth, regardless of the funding 
source or administrative entity of any such 


program. 

"(f(1) From funds allotted to a Bureau 
school under section 6707, the Secretary 
shall, if specifically requested by the tribal 
governing body (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 67001(k), implement any cooperative 
agreement entered into between the tribe, 
the Bureau school board, and the local public 
school district which meets the requirements 
of paragraph (2) and involves the school. The 
tribe, the Bureau school board, and the local 
public school district shall determine the 
terms of the agreement. Such agreement 
may encompass coordination of all or any 
part of the following: 

"(A) Academic program and curriculum, 
unless the Bureau school is currently accred- 
ited by a State or regional accrediting entity 
and would not continue to be so accredited. 

"(B) Support services, including procure- 
ment and facilities maintenance. 

“(С) Transportation. 

“(2) Each agreement entered into pursuant 
to the authority provided in paragraph (1) 
shall confer a benefit upon the Bureau school 
commensurate with the burden assumed, 
though this requirement shall not be con- 
strued so as to require equal expenditures or 
an exchange of similar services. 

"(g) Any other provision of law notwith- 
standing, where there is agreement on such 
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action between the superintendent and 
School board of a B.LA. funded school, the 
product or result of a project conducted in 
whole or in major part by a student may be 
given to that student upon the completion of 
said project. 

ch) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds received by Bureau funded 
schools under this title shall not be consid- 
ered Federal funds for purposes of meeting a 
match requirement in any Federal program. 
“SEC. 6711. POLICY FOR INDIAN CONTROL OF IN- 

DIAN EDUCATION. 

*(a) It shall be the policy of the the Sec- 
retary and the Bureau, in carrying out the 
functions of the Bureau, to facilitate Indian 
control of Indian affairs in all matters relat- 
ing to education. 

(bse) All actions under this Act shall be 
done with active consultation with tribes. 

“(2) The consultation required under para- 
graph (1) means a process involving the open 
discussion and joint deliberation of all op- 
tions with respect to potential issues or 
changes between the Bureau and all inter- 
ested parties. During such discussions and 
joint deliberations, interested parties (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, tribes and school 
officials) shall be given an opportunity to 
present issues including proposals regarding 
changes in current practices or programs 
which will be considered for future action by 
the Bureau. All interested parties shall be 
given an opportunity to participate and dis- 
cuss the options presented or to present 
other alternatives, with the views and con- 
cerns of the interested parties given effect 
unless the Secretary determines, from infor- 
mation educed or presented by the interested 
parties during 1 or more of the discussions 
and deliberations, that there is a substantial 
reason for another course of action. The Sec- 
retary shall submit to any Member of Con- 
gress, within 18 days of the receipt of a writ- 
ten request by such Member, а written expla- 
nation of any decision made by the Sec- 
retary which is not consistent with the views 
of the interested parties. 

“БЕС. 6712. EDUCATION PERSONNEL. 

“(ах1) Chapter 51, subchapter III of chap- 
ter 53, and chapter 63 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to leave, pay. and classifica- 
tion, and the sections relating to the ap- 
pointment, promotion and removal of civil 
service employees, shall not apply to edu- 
cators or to education positions (as defined 
in subsection (n)). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall take effect 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

"(b) Not later than the effective date of 
subsection (a)2) the Secretary shall pre- 
Scribe regulations to carry out this section. 
Such regulations shall govern— 

(J) the establishment of education posi- 
tions, 

**(2) the establishment of qualificavions for 
educators, 

“(8) the fixing of basic compensation for 
educators and education positions, 

“(4) the appointment of educators, 

“(5) the discharge of educators, 

(6) the entitlement of educators to com- 
pensation, 

“(7) the payment of compensation to edu- 
cators, 

(8) the conditions of employment of edu- 
cators, 

“(9) the length of the school year applica- 
ble to education positions described in sub- 
section (n)(1)(A), 

*(10) the leave system for educators, and 

(11) such other matters as may be appro- 
priate. 

““(c)(1) In prescribing regulations to govern 
the qualifications of educators, the Sec- 
retary shall require— 
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"(A)i) that lists of qualified and inter- 
viewed applicants for education positions be 
maintained in each agency and area office of 
the Bureau from among individuals who have 
applied at the agency or area level for an 
education position or who have applied at 
the national level and have indicated in such 
application an interest in working in certain 
areas or agencies; and 

„(ii) that a list of qualified and inter- 
viewed applicants for education positions be 
maintained in the Office from among indi- 
viduals who have applied at the national 
level for an education position and who have 
expressed interest in working in an edu- 
cation position anywhere in the United 
States; 

„B) that a local school board shall have 
the authority to waive on a case-by-case 
basis, any formal education or degree quali- 
fications established by regulation pursuant 
to subsection (b)(2), in order for a tribal 
member to be hired in an education position 
to teach courses on tribal culture and lan- 
guage and that subject to subsection 
(d)(2)(A), a determination by a school board 
that such a person be hired shall be followed 
by the supervisor; and 

“(С) that it shall not be a prerequisite to 
the employment of an individual in an edu- 
cation position at the local level that such 
individual’s name appear on the national list 
maintained pursuant to subsection 
(NA or that such individual has ap- 
plied at the national level for an education 
position. 

“(2) The Secretary may authorize the tem- 
porary employment in an education position 
of an individual who has not met the certifi- 
cation standards established pursuant to reg- 
ulations, if the Secretary determines that 
failure to do so would result in that position 
remaining vacant. 

*(d)(1) In prescribing regulations to govern 
the appointment of educators, the Secretary 
shall require— 

(Ai) that educators employed іп a school 
(other than the supervisor of the school) 
shall be hired by the supervisor of the school 
unless there are no qualified applicants 
avallable, in which case the vacant position 
shall be filed at the national level from the 
list maintained pursuant to subsection 
(YAMANI). 

(ii) each school supervisor shall be hired 
by the superintendent for education of the 
agency office of the Bureau in which the 
School is located, and 

(iii) educators employed in an agency of- 
fice of the Bureau shall be hired by the su- 
perintendent for education of the agency of- 
fice; 

(B) that before an individual is employed 
in an education position in a school by the 
supervisor of a school (or, with respect to the 
position of supervisor, by the appropriate 
agency superintendent for education), the 
local school board for the school shall be 
consulted, and that subject to subsection 
(dX2) a determination by the school board 
that such individual should or should not be 
so employed shall be followed by the super- 
visor (or with respect to the position of su- 
pervisor, by the agency superintendent for 
education); and 

С) that before an individual may be em- 
ployed in an education position at the agen- 
cy level, the appropriate agency school board 
shall be consulted, and that, subject to sub- 
section (d)(3), a determination by such 
school board that such individual should or 
should not be employed shall be followed by 
the agency superintendent for education. 

“(2ХА) The supervisor of a school may ap- 
peal to the appropriate agency superintend- 
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ent for education any determination by the 
local school board for the school that an in- 
dividual be employed, or not be employed, in 
an education position in the school (other 
than that of supervisor) by filing a written 
statement describing the determination and 
the reasons the supervisor believes such de- 
termination should be overturned. A copy of 
such statement shall be submitted to the 
local school board and such board shall be af- 
forded an opportunity to respond, in writing, 
to such appeal. After reviewing such written 
appeal and response, the superintendent 
may, for good cause, overturn the determina- 
tion of the local school board. The super- 
intendent shall transmit the determination 
of such appeal in the form of a written opin- 
ion to such board and to such supervisor 
identifying the reasons for overturning such 
determination. 

“(В) The superintendent for education of 
an agency office of the Bureau may appeal to 
the Director of the Office any determination 
by the local school board for the school that 
an individual be employed, or not be em- 
ployed, as the supervisor of a school by filing 
a written statement describing the deter- 
mination and the reasons the supervisor be- 
lieves such determination should be over- 
turned. A copy of such statement shall be 
submitted to the local school board and such 
board shall be afforded an opportunity to re- 
spond, in writing, to such appeal. After re- 
viewing such written appeal and response, 
the Director may, for good cause, overturn 
the determination of the local school board. 
The Director shall transmit the determina- 
tion of such appeal in the form of a written 
opinion to such board and to such super- 
intendent identifying the reasons for over- 
turning such determination. 

*(3) The superintendent for education of an 
agency office of the Bureau may appeal to 
the Director of the Office any determination 
by the agency school board that an individ- 
ual be employed, or not be employed, in an 
education position in such agency office by 
filing a written statement describing the de- 
termination and the reasons the supervisor 
believes such determination should be over- 
turned. A copy of such statement shall be 
submitted to the agency school board and 
such board shall be afforded an opportunity 
to respond, in writing, to such appeal. After 
reviewing such written appeal and response, 
the Director may, for good cause, overturn 
the determination of the agency school 
board. The Director shall transmit the deter- 
mination of such appeal in the form of a 
written opinion to such board and to such su- 
perintendent identifying the reasons for 
overturning such determination. 

"(4) Any individual who applies at the 
local level for an education position shall 
state on such individual's application wheth- 
er or not such individual has applied at the 
national level for an education position in 
the Bureau. If such individual is employed at 
the local level, such individual's name shall 
immediately be forwarded to the Secretary, 
who shall, as soon as possible but in no event 
in more than thirty days, ascertain the accu- 
racy of the statement made by such individ- 
ual pursuant to the first sentence of this 
subparagraph. If the individual's statement 
is found to have been false, such individual, 
at the Secretary's discretion, may be dis- 
ciplined or discharged. If the individual had 
applied at the national level for an education 
position in the Bureau, if the appointment of 
such individual at the local level shall be 
conditional for a period of ninety days, dur- 
ing which period the Secretary may appoint 
a more qualified individual (as determined 
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by the Secretary) from the list maintained 
at the national level pursuant to subsection 
(c)1XA)(ii) to the position to which such in- 
dividual was appointed. 

“(5) Except as expressly provided, nothing 
in this section shall be construed as confer- 
ring upon local school boards, authority 
over, or control of, educators. 

(et) In prescribing regulations to govern 
the discharge and conditions of employment 
of educators, the Secretary shall require— 

“(А) that procedures be established for the 
rapid and equitable resolution of grievances 
of educators; 

"(B) that no educator may be discharged 
without notice of the reasons therefore and 
opportunity for à hearing under procedures 
that comport with the requirements of due 
process; and 

“(С) educators employed in Bureau schools 
Shall be notified sixty days prior to the end 
of the school year whether their employment 
contract will be renewed for the coming 
year. 

“(2) The supervisor of a Bureau school may 
discharge (subject to procedures established 
under paragraph (1)(В) for cause (as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary) any educator employed in such 
School. Upon giving notice of proposed dis- 
charge to an educator, the supervisor in- 
volved shall immediately notify the local 
School board for the school of such action. A 
determination by the local school board that 
such educator shall not be discharged shall 
be followed by the supervisor. The supervisor 
shall have the right to appeal such action to 
the superintendent for education of the ap- 
propriate agency office of the Bureau. Upon 
such an appeal, the agency superintendent 
for education may, for good cause and in 
writing to the local school board, overturn 
the determination of the local school board 
with respect to the employment of such indi- 
vidual. 

(3) Each local school board for a Bureau 
school shall have the right (A) to recommend 
to the supervisor of such school that an edu- 
cator employed in the school be discharged, 
and (B) to recommend to the superintendent 
of education of the appropriate agency office 
of the Bureau and to the Director of the Of- 
fice, that the supervisor of the school be dis- 
charged. 

"(f(1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
the Indian preference laws, such laws shall 
not apply in the case of any personnel action 
within the purview of this section respecting 
an applicant or employee not entitled to In- 
dian preference if each tribal organization 
concerned grants, in writing. a waiver of the 
application of such laws with respect to such 
personnel action, where such a waiver is in 
writing deemed to be a necessity by the trib- 
al organization, except that this shall in no 
way relieve the Bureau of its responsibility 
to issue timely and adequate announcements 
and advertisements concerning any such per- 
sonnel action if it is intended to fill a va- 
cancy (no matter how such vacancy is cre- 
ated). 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'tribal organization' means— 

“(А) the recognized governing body of any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, pueblo, or other 
organized community, including a Native 
village (as defined in section 3(c) of the Alas- 
ka Native Claims Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 
1602(c); 85 Stat. 688)); or 

„B) in connection with any personnel ac- 
tion referred to in this subsection, any local 
School board as defined in section 1139, and 
which has been delegated by such governing 
body the authority to grant a waiver under 
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such subsection with respect to such person- 
nel action. 

"(3) The term 'Indian preference laws' 
means section 12 of the Act of June 18, 1934 
(25 U.S.C. 472; 48 Stat. 986) or any other pro- 
vision of law granting а preference to Indi- 
ans in promotions and other personnel ac- 
tions, except that such term shall not be 
considered to include section 7(b) of the In- 
dian Self-Determination and Education As- 
sistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450e(b); 88 Stat. 2295). 

(g) Subject to the authority of the Civil 
Service Commission to determine finally the 
applicability of chapter 51 of title 5, United 
States Code, to specific positions and em- 
ployees in the executive branch, the Sec- 
retary shall determine in accordance with 
subsection (a)(1) the applicability or inappli- 
cability of such chapter to positions and em- 
ployees in the Bureau. 

*"(h)1XA) Except as otherwise provided іп 
this section, the Secretary shall fix the basic 
compensation or annual salary rate for edu- 
cators and education positions at rates com- 
parable to the rates in effect under the Gen- 
eral Schedule for individuals with com- 
parable qualifications, and holding com- 
parable positions, to whom chapter 51 is ap- 
plicable or on the basis of the Federal Wage 
System schedule in effect for the locality. 

(B) By no later than October 28, 1988, the 
Secretary shall establish, for contracts for 
the 1991-1992 academic year, and thereafter, 
the rates of basic compensation, or annual 
salary rates, for the positions of teachers 
and counselors (including dormitory coun- 
selors and home-living counselors) at the 
rates of basic compensation applicable (on 
the date of enactment of such Amendments 
апа thereafter) to comparable positions in 
overseas schools under the Defense Depart- 
ment Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel 
Practices Act, unless the Secretary estab- 
lishes such rates within such 6-month period 
through collective bargaining with the ap- 
propriate union representative of the edu- 
cation employees that is recognized by the 
Bureau. 

“(С) By no later than October 28, 1988, the 
Secretary shall establish the rates of basic 
compensation or annual salary rates for the 
positions of teachers and counselors (includ- 
ing dormitory and home-living counselors)— 

“(i) for contracts for the 1989-1990 aca- 
demic year, at rates which reflect % of the 
changes in the rates applicable to such posi- 
tions on April 28, 1988, that must be made to 
conform the rates to the rates established 
under subparagraph (B) for such positions for 
contracts for the 1991-1992 academic year, 
and 

"(ii) for contracts for the 1990-1991 aca- 
demic year, at rates which reflect % of such 
changes. 

"(D) The establishment of rates of basic 
compensation and annual salary rates by the 
Secretary under subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
shall not preclude the use of regulations and 
procedures used by the Bureau before the en- 
actment of the Indian Education Amend- 
ments of 1988 in making determinations re- 
garding promotions апа  advancements 
through levels of pay that are based on the 
merit, education, experience, or tenure of 
the educator. 

"(EX1) Except as provided in clause (ii), 
the establishment of rates of basic com- 
pensation and annual salary rates by the 
Secretary under subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
shall not affect the continued employment 
or compensation of an educator who was em- 
ployed in an education position on October 
31, 1979, and who did not make the election 
under paragraph (2) of subsection (0). 
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(ii) Any individual described in clause (i) 
may, during the 5-year period beginning on 
the date on which the Secretary establishes 
rates of basic compensation and annual sal- 
ary rates under subparagraph (B), make an 
irrevocable election to have the basic com- 
pensation rate or annual salary rate of such 
individual determined in accordance with 
this paragraph. 

(iii) If an individual makes the election 
described in clause (ii) such election shall 
not affect the application to the individual 
of the same retirement system and leave sys- 
tem that applies to the individual during the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in which 
such election is made, except that the indi- 
vidual must use leave accrued during a con- 
tract period by the end of that contract pe- 


riod. 

(F) The President shall include with the 
budget submitted under section 1105 of title 
31, United States Code, for each of the fiscal 
years 1990, 1991, and 1992 а written statement 
by the Secretary which specifies— 

"(i) the amount of funds the Secretary 
needs to pay basic compensation and the an- 
nual salaries of educators for such fiscal 
year, and 

(i) the amount of funds the Secretary es- 
timates would be needed to pay basic com- 
pensation and the annual salaries of edu- 
cators for such fiscal year if the amendments 
made to this paragraph by the Indian Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1988 had not been en- 
acted. 

*(2) Each educator employed іп ап edu- 
cation position in Alaska shall be paid a 
cost-of-living allowance equal to 25 per cen- 
tum of the rate of basic compensation to 
which such educator is entitled. 

"(3(A) The Secretary may pay а 
postdifferential not to exceed 25 per centum 
of the rate of basic compensation, on the 
basis of conditions of environment or work 
which warrant additional pay as а recruit- 
ment and retention incentive. 

(Bei) Upon the request of the supervisor 
and the local school board of a Bureau 
school, the Secretary shall grant the super- 
visor of the school authorization to provide 1 
or more post differentials under subpara- 
graph (A) unless the Secretary determines 
for clear and convincing reasons (and advises 
the board in writing of those reasons) that 
certain of the requested post differentials 
should be disapproved or decreased because 
there is no disparity of compensation for the 
involved employees or positions in the Bu- 
reau school, as compared with the nearest 
public school, that is either— 

D at least 5 percent, or 

“(П) less than 5 percent and affects the re- 
cruitment or retention of employees at the 
School. 

The request under this subparagraph shall be 
deemed granted as requested at the end of 
the 60th day after the request is received in 
the Central Office of the Bureau unless be- 
fore that time it is approved, approved with 
modification, or disapproved by the Sec- 


retary. 

(ii) The Secretary or the supervisor of a 
Bureau school may discontinue or decrease a 
post differential authorized by reason of this 
subparagraph at the beginning of a school 
year after either— 

(J) the local school board requests that it 
be discontinued or decreased, or 

(I the Secretary or the supervisor deter- 
mines for clear and convincing reasons (and 
advises the board in writing of those reasons) 
that there is no disparity of compensation 
that would affect the recruitment or reten- 
tion of employees at the school after the dif- 
ferential is discontinued or decreased. 
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(iii) On or before February 1 of each year, 
the Secretary shall submit to Congress a re- 
port describing the requests and grants of 
authority under this subparagraph during 
the previous fiscal year and listing the posi- 
tions contracted under those grants of au- 
thority. 

) Any individual— 

“(1) who on the date of enactment of this 
Act is holding a position which is determined 
under subsection (f) to be an education posi- 
tion and who elects under subsection (0X2) to 
be covered under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, or 

“(2) who is an employee of the Federal 
Government or the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia and is transferred, 
promoted, or reappointed, without break in 
service, from a position under a different 
leave system to an education position, 
shall be credited for the purpose of the leave 
system provided under regulations рге- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (b)(10), with 
the annual and sick leave to his credit imme- 
diately before the effective date of such elec- 
tion, transfer, promotion, or reappointment. 

„) Upon termination of employment with 
the Bureau, any annual leave remaining to 
the credit of an individual within the pur- 
view of this section shall be liquidated in ac- 
cordance with sections 5551(a) and 6306 of 
title 5, United States Code, except that leave 
earned or accrued under regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (b)(10) shall 
not be во liquidated. 

(k) In the case of any educator who is 
transferred, promoted, or reappointed, with- 
out break in service, to a position in the 
Federal Government under a different leave 
system, any remaining leave to the credit of 
such person earned or credited under the reg- 
ulations prescribed pursuant to subsection 
(®)(10) shall be transferred to his credit in 
the employing agency on an adjusted basis in 
accordance with regulations which shall be 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commission. 

"(1 An educator who voluntarily termi- 
nates employment with the Bureau before 
the expiration of the existing employment 
contract between such educator and the Bu- 
reau shall not be eligible to be employed in 
another education position in the Bureau 
during the remainder of the term of such 
contract. 

“(m) In the case of any educator employed 
in an education position described in sub- 
section (п)(1)(А) who— 

“(1) is employed at the close of a school 
year, 

*(2) agrees in writing to serve in such a po- 
sition for the next school year, and 

(3) is employed in another position during 
the recess period immediately preceding 
such next school year, or during such recess 
period receives additional compensation re- 
ferred to in subsection (g)(2) or (g)(3), section 
5533 of title 5, United States Code, relating 
to dual compensation, shall not apply to 
such educator by reason of any such employ- 
ment during à recess period for any such re- 
ceipt of additional compensation. 

*(n) For the purpose of this section— 

() The term education position" means 
a position in the Bureau the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of which— 

*(A) are performed on à school-year basis 
principally in a Bureau school and involve— 

(i) classroom or other instruction or the 
supervision or direction of classroom or 
other instruction; 

(ii) any activity (other than teaching) 
which requires academic credits in edu- 
cational theory and practice equal to the 
academic credits in educational theory and 
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practice required for a bachelor's degree in 
education from an accredited institution of 
higher education; 

„(iii) any activity in or related to the field 
of education notwithstanding that academic 
credits in educational theory and practice 
are not à formal requirement for the conduct 
of such activity; or 

"(iv) support services at, or associated 
with, the site of the school; or 

(B) are performed at the agency level of 
the Bureau and involve the implementation 
of education-related programs other than the 
position for agency superintendent for edu- 
cation. 

“(2) The term “educator” means an indi- 
vidual whose services are required, or who is 
employed, in an education position. 

(o)) Subsections (a) through (n) of this 
section apply to an educator hired after No- 
vember 1, 1979 (and to an educator who elect- 
ed application under paragraph (2) and to 
the position in which such individual is em- 
ployed. Subject to paragraph (2), the enact- 
ment of this Act shall not affect the contin- 
ued employment of an individual employed 
on October 31, 1979 in an education position, 
or such individual's right to receive the com- 
pensation attached to such position. 

*(2) Any individual employed in an edu- 
cation position on October 31, 1979, may, not 
later than November 1, 1983, make an irrev- 
ocable election to be covered under the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) through (n) of this 
section. 

"(p(1) An educator who was employed іп 
an education position on October 31, 1979, 
who was eligible to make an election under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (0) at that time, 
and who did not make the election under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (0), may not be 
placed on furlough (within the meaning of 
section 7511(aX5) of title 5, United States 
Code) without the consent of such educator 
for an aggregate of more than 4 weeks within 
the same calendar year, unless— 

"(A) the supervisor, with the approval of 
the local school board (or of the agency su- 
perintendent for education upon appeal 
under paragraph (2)), of the Bureau school at 
which such educator provides services deter- 
mines that a longer period of furlough is nec- 
essary due to an insufficient amount of funds 
available for personnel compensation at such 
School, as determined under the financial 
plan process as determined under section 
1129(b) of this Act, and 

"(B) all educators (other than principals 
and clerical employees) providing services at 
such Bureau school are placed on furloughs 
of equal length, except that the supervisor, 
with the approval of the local school board 
(or of the agency superintendent for edu- 
cation upon appeal under paragraph (2)), may 
continue 1 or more educators in pay status if 
(i) they are needed to operate summer pro- 
grams, attend summer training sessions, or 
participate in special activities including 
(but not limited to) curriculum development 
committees, and (ii) they are selected based 
upon their qualifications, after public notice 
of the minimum qualifications reasonably 
necessary and without discrimination as to 
supervisory, nonsupervisory, or other status 
of the educators who apply. 

*(2) The supervisor of a Bureau school may 
appeal to the appropriate agency super- 
intendent for education any refusal by the 
local school board to approve any determina- 
tion of the supervisor that is described in 
paragraph (1)(A) by filing a written state- 
ment describing the determination and the 
reasons the supervisor believes such deter- 
mination should be approved. A copy of such 
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statement shall be submitted to the local 
school board and such board shall be afforded 
an opportunity to respond, in writing, to 
such appeal. After reviewing such written 
appeal and response, the superintendent 
may, for good cause, approve the determina- 
tion of the supervisor. The superintendent 
shall transmit the determination of such ap- 
peal in the form of a written opinion to such 
local school board and to the supervisor 
identifying the reasons for approving such 
determination. 
“SEC. 6713. MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYS- 
TEM. 


“The Secretary shall establish within the 
Office, within 1 year after the date of the en- 
actment of the Indian Education Amend- 
ments of 1984, a computerized management 
information system, which shall provide in- 
formation to the Office. Such information 
shall include but shall not be limited to— 

*(1) student enrollment; 

“(2) curriculum; 

“(3) staff; 

(J) facilities; 

*(5) community demographics; 

“(6) student assessment information; and 

“(7) information on the administrative and 
program costs attributable to each Bureau 
program, divided into discreet elements. 
“SEC, 6714. BUREAU EDUCATION POLICIES. 

“Within 180 days of the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall develop, pub- 
lish in the Federal Register, and submit to 
all agency and area offices of the Bureau, all 
tribal governments, and the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, a draft set of 
education policies, procedures, and practices 
for education-related action of the Bureau. 
The Secretary shall, within 1 year of the 
date of enactment of this Act, provide that 
such uniform policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices shall be finalized and promulgated. 
Thereafter, such policies, procedures, and 
practices and their periodic revisions, shall 
serve as the foundation for future Bureau ac- 
tions in education. 

*SEC. 6715. UNIFORM EDUCATION PROCEDURES 
AND PRACTICES. 


"The Secretary shall cause the various di- 
visions of the Bureau to formulate uniform 
procedures and practices with respect to 
such concerns of those divisions as relate to 
education, and shall report such practices 
and procedures to the Congress. 

“SEC. 6716. RECRUITMENT OF INDIAN EDU- 
CATORS. 

“The Secretary shall institute a policy for 
the recruitment of qualified Indian edu- 
cators and а detailed plan to promote em- 
ployees from within the Bureau. Such plan 
shall include opportunities for acquiring 
work experience prior to actual work assign- 
ment. 

“SEC. 6717. ANNUAL REPORT. 

“(а) The Secretary shall submit to each ар- 
propriate committee of the Congress a de- 
tailed annual report on the state of edu- 
cation within the Bureau and any problems 
encountered in the field of education during 
the year. Such report shall contain sugges- 
tions for improving the Bureau educational 
system and increasing local Indian control of 
such system. Such report shall also include 
the current status of tribally controlled 
community colleges. The annual budget sub- 
mission for the Bureau's education programs 
shall, among other things, include (1) infor- 
mation on the funds provided previously pri- 
vate schools under section 208 of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act (25 U.S.C. 458d; 88 Stat. 2216) and 
recommendations with respect to the future 
use of such funds; (2) the needs and costs of 
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operation and maintenance of tribally con- 
trolled community colleges eligible for as- 
sistance under the Tribally Controlled Com- 
munity College Assistance Act of 1978 (92 
Stat. 1325; 25 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.) and rec- 
ommendations with respect to meeting such 
needs and costs; and (3) the plans required by 
section 1121(f), and 1122(c); and 1125(b) of this 
Act (25 U.S.C. 2001(f), 2002(c), and 2005(b)). 

*(b) The Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior shall establish a system 
to ensure that financial and compliance au- 
dits are conducted of each Bureau school at 
least once in every three years. Audits of Bu- 
reau schools shall be based upon the extent 
to which such school has complied with its 
local financial plan under section 1129. 

*SEC. 6718. RIGHTS OF INDIAN STUDENTS. 

"Within six months of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall pre- 
Scribe such rules and regulations as are nec- 
essary to insure the constitutional and civil 
rights of Indian students attending Bureau 
Schools, including, but not limited to, their 
right to privacy under the laws of the United 
States, their right to freedom of religion and 
expression and their right to due process in 
connection with disciplinary actions, suspen- 
sions, and expulsions. 

“SEC. 6719. REGULATIONS, 

“Regulations required to be adopted under 
sections 6706 through 6718 and any revisions 
of the standards developed under section 6701 
or 6702 of this Act shall be deemed rules of 
general applicability prescribed for the ad- 
ministration of an applicable program for 
the purposes of section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions Act and shall be pro- 
mulgated, submitted for congressional re- 
view, and take effect in accordance with the 
provisions of such section. Such regulations 
shall contain, immediately following each 
substantive provision of such regulations, ci- 
tations to the particular section or sections 
of statutory law or other legal authority 
upon which such provision is based. 

“SEC. 6720. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this part 

“(1) the term ‘agency school board’ means 
a body, the members of which are appointed 
by the school boards of the schools located 
within such agency, and the number of such 
members shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary in consultation with the affected 
tribes, except that, in agencies serving a sin- 
gle school, the school board of such school 
shall fulfill these duties; 

*(2) the term ‘Bureau’ means the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior; 

"(3) the term 
means— 

*(A) a Bureau school; 

*(B) a contract school; or 

“(С) a school for which assistance is pro- 
vided under the Tribally Controlled Schools 
Act of 1988; 

“(4) the term ‘Bureau school’ means a Bu- 
reau operated elementary or secondary day 
or boarding school or a Bureau operated dor- 
mitory for students attending a school other 
than a Bureau school; 

*(5) the term ‘contract school’ means ап 
elementary or secondary school or a dor- 
mitory which receives financial assistance 
for its operation under a contract or agree- 
ment with the Bureau under section 102, 
103(a), or 208 of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 
450f, 450h(a), and 458d); 

“(6) the term ‘education line officer’ means 
education personnel under the supervision of 
the Director, whether located in central, 
area, or agency offices; 
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“(7) the term ‘financial plan’ means a plan 
of services to be provided by each Bureau 
school; 

“(8) the term ‘grant school’ means a school 
which is provided assistance under the Trib- 
ally Controlled Schools Act of 1988; 

“(9) the term ‘Indian organization’ means 
any group, association, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or other legal entity owned or con- 
trolled by a federally recognized Indian tribe 
or tribes, or a majority of whose members 
are members of federally recognized Indian 
tribes; 

“(8) the term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a county, township, inde- 
pendent, or other school district located 
within a State, and includes any State agen- 
cy which directly operates and maintains fa- 
cilities for providing free public education; 

"(9) the term ‘local school board’, when 
used with respect to a Bureau school, means 
a body chosen in accordance with the laws of 
the tribe to be served or, in the absence of 
such laws, elected by the parents of the In- 
dian children attending the school, except 
that in schools serving a substantial number 
of students from different tribes, the mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the governing bod- 
ies of the tribes affected; and the number of 
such members shall be determined by the 
Secretary in consultation with the affected 
tribes; 

*(10) the term ‘Office’ means the Office of 
Indian Education Programs within the Bu- 
reau; 

“(11) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; 

“(12) the term ‘supervisor’ means the indi- 
vidual in the position of ultimate authority 
at a Bureau school; and 

(13) the term ‘tribe’ means any Indian 
tribe, band, nation, or other organized group 
or community, including any Alaska Native 
village or regional or village corporation аз 
defined in or established pursuant to the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (85 
Stat. 688) which is recognized as eligible for 
the special programs and services provided 
by the United States to Indians because of 
their status as Indians. 

“SEC. 6721. VOLUNTARY SERVICES. 

"Notwithstanding section 1342 of title 31, 
United States Code, the Secretary may, sub- 
ject to the approval of the local school board 
concerned, accept voluntary services on be- 
half of Bureau schools. Nothing in this title 
shall be construed to require Federal em- 
ployees to work without compensation or to 
allow the use of volunteer services to dis- 
place or replace Federal employees. An indi- 
vidual providing volunteer services under 
this section is a Federal employee only for 
purposes of chapter 81 of title 5, United 
States Code, and chapter 171 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

*SEC. 6722. PRORATION OF PAY. 

“(а) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, including laws relating to dual com- 
pensation, the Secretary, at the election of 
the employee, shall prorate the salary of an 
employee employed in an education position 
for the academic school-year over the entire 
twelve month period. Each educator em- 
ployed for the academic school-year shall an- 
nually elect to be paid on a twelve month 
basis or for those months while school is in 
session. No educator shall suffer a loss of pay 
or benefits, including benefits under unem- 
ployment or other Federal or federally-as- 
sisted programs, because of such election. 

(b) During the course of such year the em- 
ployee may change election once. 
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“(с) That portion of the employee’s рау 
which would be paid between academic 
school years may be paid in lump sum at the 
election of the employee. 

“(4) For the purposes of this section the 
terms "educator" and education position“ 
have the meaning contained in section 
6712(n)(1) and (n)) of this title. This section 
applies to those individuals employed under 
the provisions of section 6712 of this title or 
title 5, United States Code. 

“SEC. 6723. EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 

“(а) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may provide, for each 
Bureau area, a stipend in lieu of overtime 
premium pay or compensatory time off. Any 
employee of the Bureau who performs addi- 
tional activities to provide services to stu- 
dents or otherwise support the school’s aca- 
demic and social programs may elect to be 
compensated for all such work on the basis 
of the stipend. Such stipend shall be paid as 
a supplement to the employee's base рау. 

(b) If an employee elects not to be com- 
pensated through the stipend established by 
this section, the appropriate provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, shall apply. 

“(с) This section applies to all Bureau em- 
ployees, whether employed under section 
6712 of this title or title 5, United States 
Code. 

“SEC. 6724. EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. 


“(а) The Secretary shall provide grants to 
tribes, tribal organizations, and consortia of 
tribes and tribal organizations to fund early 
childhood development programs that are 
operated by such tribes, organizations, or 
consortia. 

*(b)1) The total amount of the grants pro- 
vided under subsection (a) with respect to 
each tribe, tribal organization, or consor- 
tium of tribes or tribal organizations for 
each fiscal year shall be equal to the amount 
which bears the same relationship to the 
total amount appropriated under the author- 
ity of subsection (f) for such fiscal year (less 
amounts provided under subsection (e)) as— 

“(А) the total number of children under 6 
years of age who are members of— 

„ such tribe, 

"(ii) the tribe that authorized such tribal 
organization, or 

„(iii) any tribe that 

(D) is a member of such consortium, or 

“(П) authorizes any tribal organization 
that is а member of such consortium, bears 
to 

(B) the total number of all children under 
6 years of age who are members of any tribe 
that— 

“(i) is eligible to receive funds under sub- 
section (a), 

"(ii)is а member of a consortium that is 
eligible to receive such funds, or 

"(iii) authorizes a tribal organization that 
is eligible to receive such funds. 

(2) No grant may be provided under sub- 
section (a)— 

"(A) to any tribe that has less than 500 
members, 

"(B) to any tribal organization which is 
authorized— 

"(i) by only 1 tribe that has less than 500 
members, or 

"(ii) by 1 or more tribes that have a com- 
bined total membership of less than 500 
members, or 

“(С) to any consortium composed of tribes, 
or tribal organizations authorized by tribes, 
that have a combined total tribal member- 
ship of less than 500 members. 

“(сХ1) A grant may be provided under sub- 
section (a) to a tribe, tribal organization, or 
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consortia of tribes and tribal organizations 
only if the tribe, organization or consortia 
submits to the Secretary an application for 
the grant at such time and in such form as 
the Secretary shall prescribe. 

"(2) Applications submitted under para- 
graph (1) shall set forth the early childhood 
development program that the applicant de- 
sires to operate. 

"(d) The early childhood development рго- 
grams that are funded by grants provided 
under subsection (a)— 

(I) shall coordinate existing programs and 
may provide services that meet identified 
needs of parents and children under 6 years 
of age which are not being met by existing 
programs, including— 

“(А) prenatal care, 

(B) nutrition education, 

“(С) health education and screening, 

D) educational testing, and 

“(Е) other educational services, 

“(2) may include instruction in the lan- 
guage, art, and culture of the tribe, and 

(3) shall provide for periodic assessment 
of the program. 

"(e) The Secretary shall, out of funds ap- 
propriated under the authority of subsection 
(D, include in the grants provided under sub- 
section (a) amounts for administrative costs 
incurred by the tribe or tribal organization 
in establishing and maintaining the early 
childhood development program. 

"(f) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 

“SEC. 6725. TRIBAL DEPARTMENTS OF EDU- 
CATION. 

“(а) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, the Secretary shall provide grants 
and technical assistance to tribes for the de- 
velopment and operation of tribal depart- 
ments of education for the purpose of plan- 
ning and coordinating all educational pro- 
grams of the tribe. 

"(b) Grants provided under this section 
Shall— 

“(1) be based on applications from the gov- 
erning body of the tribe, 

“(2) reflect factors such as geographic and 
population diversity, 

“(3) facilitate tribal control in all matters 
relating to the education of Indian children 
on Indian reservations and on former Indian 
reservations in Oklahoma, 

“(4) provide for the development of coordi- 
nated educational programs on Indian res- 
ervations (including all preschool, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher or vocational 
educational programs funded by tribal, Fed- 
eral, or other sources) by encouraging tribal 
administrative support of all Bureau funded 
educational programs as well as encouraging 
tribal cooperation and coordination with all 
educational programs receiving financial 
support from State agencies, other Federal 
agencies, or private entities, 

"(5) provide for the development and en- 
forcement of tribal educational codes, in- 
cluding tribal educational policies and tribal 
standards applicable to curriculum, person- 
nel, students, facilities, and support pro- 
grams, and 

*(6) otherwise comply with regulations for 
grants under section 103(a) of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Educational Assist- 
ance Act (25 U.S.C. 450h) that are in effect on 
the date application for such grants are 
made. 

“(сХ1) In approving and funding applica- 
tions for grants under this section, the Sec- 
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that— 


“(А) includes assurances from the majority 
of Bureau funded schools located within the 
boundaries of the reservation of the appli- 
cant that the tribal department of education 
to be funded under this section will provide 
coordinating services and technical assist- 
ance to all of such schools, including (but 
not limited to) the submission to each appli- 
cable agency of a unified application for 
funding for all of such schools which pro- 
vides that— 

“(і) no administrative costs other than 
those attributable to the individual pro- 
grams of such schools will be associated with 
the unified application, and 

*(ii) the distribution of all funds received 
under the unified application will be equal to 
the amount of funds provided by the applica- 
ble agency to which each of such schools is 
entitled under law, 

“(В) includes assurances from the tribal 
governing body that the tribal department of 
education funded under this section will ad- 
minister all contracts or grants (except 
those covered by the other provisions of this 
title and the Tribally Controlled Community 
College Assistance Act of 1978) for education 
programs administered by the tribe and will 
coordinate all of the programs to the great- 
est extent possible, 

“(С) includes assurances for the monitor- 
ing and auditing by or through the tribal de- 
partment of education of all education pro- 
grams for which funds are provided by con- 
tract or grant to ensure that the programs 
meet the requirements of law, and 

D) provides a plan and schedule for 

"(i) the assumption over the term of the 
grant by the tribal department of education 
of all assets and functions of the Bureau 
agency office associated with the tribe, inso- 
far as those responsibilities relate to edu- 
cation, and 

(ii) the termination by the Bureau of such 
operations and office at the time of such as- 
sumption, 


but when mutually agreeable between the 
tribal governing body and the Assistant Sec- 
retary, the period in which such assumption 
is to occur may be modified, reduced, or ex- 
tended after the initial year of the grant. 

*(2) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priated funds, grants provided under this sec- 
tion shall be provided for a period of 3 years 
and the grant may, if performance by the 
grantee is satisfactory to the Secretary, be 
renewed for additional 3-year terms. 

“(4) The Secretary shall not impose any 
terms, conditions, or requirements on the 
provision of grants under this section that 
are not specified in this section. 

“(е) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 

“SEC. 6726. PAYMENTS. 

*(a)(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments to grantees under this part in 2 pay- 
ments: 

() one payment to be made no later than 
July 1 of each year in an amount equal to 
one-half of the amount which the grantee 
was entitled to receive during the preceding 
academic year, and 

“(В) the second payment, consisting of the 
remainder to which the grantee is entitled 
for the academic year, shall be made no later 
than December 1 of each year. 

“(2) For any school for which no payment 
was made from Bureau funds in the preced- 
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ing academic year, full payment of the 

amount computed for the first academic year 

of eligibility under this part shall be made 
no later than December 1 of the academic 
year. 

(3) With regard to funds for grantees that 
become available for obligation on October 1 
of the fiscal year for which they are appro- 
priated, the Secretary shall make payments 
to grantees no later than December 1 of the 
fiscal year. 

“(4) The provisions of the Prompt Payment 
Act (31 U.S.C. 3901 et seq.) shall apply to the 
payments required to be made by paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of this subsection. 

(b) Paragraph (3) is amended by striking 
“Paragraphs (1) and (2)”' and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3)”, and is 
renumbered as paragraph “(5)”. 

"TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

“БЕС. 7001. SHORT TITLE. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Bilingual 
Education Act’. 

“SEC. 7002. FINDINGS, POLICY, AND PURPOSE. 
“(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 
"(1) language-minority Americans соп- 

stitute a large and growing proportion of the 

Nation's population; 

“(2) language-minority Americans speak 
virtually all world languages plus many that 
are indigenous to the United States; 

"(3) the presence of language-minority 
Americans is related in part to Federal im- 
migration policies; 

"(4) many language-minority Americans 
are limited in their English proficiency, and 
many have limited education and income; 

"(5) limited-English-proficient children 
and youth, like all other children and youth, 
have diverse educational needs and strengths 
and therefore require access to all edu- 
cational programs and services; 

(6) the Federal Government has а respon- 
sibility for the education of American Indi- 
ans and a special obligation to Native Alas- 
kans, Native Hawaiians and native residents 
of the territories and freely associated na- 
tions to redress the effect of past Federal 
policies; 

"(7) institutions of higher education can 
assist in preparing teachers, administrators 
and other school personnel to understand 
and build upon the educational strengths and 
needs of language-minority and culturally 
diverse student enrollments; 

*(8) it is the purpose of this title to help 
ensure that limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents master English and develop high levels 
of academic attainment in content areas; 

“(9) quality bilingual education programs 
enable children and youth to learn English 
and meet high academic standards including 
proficiency in more than one language; 

"(10) as the world becomes increasingly 
interdependent and as international commu- 
nication becomes a daily occurrence in gov- 
ernment, business, commerce, and family 
life, multilingual skills constitute an impor- 
tant national resource which deserves pro- 
tection and development; 

(1) educational technology has the po- 
tential for improving the education of lan- 
guage-minority and  limited-English-pro- 
ficient students and their families, and the 
Federal Government should foster this devel- 
opment; 

*(12) research, development, implementa- 
tion and dissemination of effective bilingual 
education methods, practices, and programs 
for limited-English-proficient children are 
essential to systemwide school reform that 
improves education for all children; and 

“(13) a recognized means by which a child 
learns is through the use of the child's na- 
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tive language, cultural heritage, and instruc- 
tional programs which use and build upon a 
child’s non-English native language and cul- 
tural heritage to promote parent and com- 
munity involvement in education, student 
self-esteem, proficiency in English, and sub- 
ject matter achievement. 

(b) PoLicy.—The Congress declares it to 
be the policy of the United States, in order 
to ensure equal educational opportunity for 
all children and youth and to promote edu- 
cational excellence, to assist State and local 
educational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and community-based organiza- 
tions to build their capacity to establish, im- 
plement, and sustain programs of instruction 
for language minority and limited-English- 
proficient children and youth. 

“(с) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this title is 
to educate language minority and limited- 
English-proficient children and youth to 
meet the same rigorous standards for aca- 
demic performance expected of all children 
and youth, including meeting challenging 
State performance standards in academic 
areas by developing— 

“(1) systemic improvement and reform of 
educational programs serving language-mi- 
nority and limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents through the development and imple- 
mentation of exemplary bilingual education 
programs and special alternative instruction 
programs; 

(2) data collection and dissemination, re- 
search, materials development, and tech- 
nical assistance which is focused on school 
improvement for language-minority and lim- 
ited-English-proficient students; and 

(3) programs which strengthen and im- 
prove the professional training of edu- 
cational personnel who work with limited- 
English-proficient and  language-minority 
students. 

“БЕС. 7003. AUTHORIZATION 
TIONS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this title (except 
part F), there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $215,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

(b) DISTRIBUTION.—From the sums appro- 
priated under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall reserve at least 25 
percent for part C of this title. 

“SEC. 7004. DEFINITIONS; REGULATIONS: 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this 
title— 

“(1) The term ‘native language’, when used 
with reference to an individual, means the 
language normally used by such individuals, 
or, in the case of a child, the language nor- 
mally used by the parents of the child. 

“(2) The term ‘language-minority’ means— 

“(А) individuals whose native language is 
other than English; 

"(B) individuals who usually speak а lan- 
guage other than English or come from home 
environments where a language other than 
English is usually spoken; or 

"(C) American Indians, Alaskan Natives, 
and Native Hawaiians and native residents of 
the territories and freely associated nations. 

(3) The term ‘limited-English-proficient’ 
means a language-minority person who has 
difficulty understanding, speaking, reading, 
or writing the English language at a level 
appropriate to his or her age and grade and 
is, thereby, academically disadvantaged in 
programs conducted exclusively in English. 

“(4) The term ‘bilingual education’ refers 
to educational programs for limited-English- 
proficient students which make instruc- 
tional use of both English and a student's па- 
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tive language. Programs of bilingual edu- 
cation must enable limited-English-pro- 
ficient students to achieve English pro- 
ficiency and academic mastery of subject 
matter content and higher order skills, in- 
cluding critical thinking, so as to meet age- 
appropriate grade-promotion and graduation 
standards in concert, with national education 
goals. Bilingual education programs may 
also develop the native language skills of 
limited-English-proficient students, or an- 
cestral languages of American Indians, Alas- 
kan Natives, Native Hawaiians and native 
residents of the territories and freely associ- 
ated nations. English proficient students 
may participate in bilingual education pro- 
grams if the programs are designed to enable 
all enrolled students to become proficient in 
English and a second language. 

“(5) The term ‘special alternative instruc- 
tional program' refers to educational pro- 
grams for limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents which utilize specially designed Eng- 
lish language curricula and services but do 
not use the student's native language for in- 
structional purposes. Special alternative in- 
structional programs must enable limited- 
English-proficient students to achieve Eng- 
lish proficiency and academic mastery of 
subject matter content and higher order 
skills, including critical thinking so as to 
meet age-appropriate grade-promotion and 
graduation standards in concert with na- 
tional education goals. Special alternative 
instructional programs аге suitable for 
schools where the diversity of the limited- 
English-proficient students’ native  lan- 
guages and the small number of students 
speaking each respective language makes bi- 
lingual education impractical and where 
there is a critical shortage of bilingual edu- 
cation teachers. 

(6) The term ‘family education programs’ 
refers to bilingual education or special alter- 
native instructional programs designed to 
help limited-English-proficient adults and 
out-of-school youths achieve proficiency in 
the English language and to provide instruc- 
tion on how parents and family members can 
facilitate the educational achievement of 
their children. When feasible, instructional 
programs such as the model developed under 
the Even Start Literacy Programs that pro- 
mote adult literacy and train parents to sup- 
port the educational growth of their children 
shall be developed. Programs shall give pref- 
erence to participation by parents and imme- 
diate family members of children attending 
School. Family education programs may also 
provide instruction to facilitate higher edu- 
cation and employment outcomes. 

"(T) The term 'institution of higher edu- 
cation' has the meaning given such term in 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

“(8) The term ‘Office’ means the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs. 

*(9) The term ‘community college’ has the 
meaning given such term in section 1201(а) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 for an insti- 
tution which provides not less than a 2-year 
program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree, including insti- 
tutions receiving assistance under the Trib- 
ally Controlled Community College Assist- 
ance Act of 1978. 

“(10) The term ‘paraprofessional’ means ап 
individual who is employed in preschool or 
elementary or secondary school under the 
supervision of a certified or licensed teacher, 
including individuals employed in bilingual 
education, special education and migrant 
education. 
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“(11) The term ‘other programs for persons 
of limited-English-proficiency’ means any 
programs administered by the Secretary 
that serve persons of limited-English-pro- 
ficiency. 

(12) The term ‘community-based organiza- 
tion' means a private nonprofit organization 
or Indian tribe or tribally sanctioned edu- 
cational authority which is representative of 
& community or significant segments of a 
community and which provides educational 
or related services to individuals in the com- 
munity. The term 'community-based organi- 
zation’ includes Native Hawaiian organiza- 
tions (including Native Hawaiian education 
organizations) as defined in section 4009 of 
Public Law 100-297). 

*(13) The term 'children and youth' means 
individuals aged 3 through 21. 

(14) The term ‘immigrant children and 
youth' means individuals who— 

“(А) are aged 3 through 21; 

“(В) were not born in any State; and 

"(C) have not been attending 1 or more 
Schools in any 1 or more States for more 
than 2 full academic years. 

"(b) REGULATION RULE.—In developing reg- 
ulations under this title, the Secretary shall 
consult with State and local educational 
agencies, organizations representing limited- 
English-proficient individuals, and organiza- 
tions representing teachers and other per- 
sonnel involved in bilingual education. 

"(c) PARENTAL NOTIFICATION.—Parents of 
children and youth participating in pro- 
grams assisted under this title shall be in- 
formed of— 

"(1) а student's level of English pro- 
ficiency, how it was assessed, the status of a 
student's academic achievement and the im- 
plications of а student's educational 
strengths and needs for age and grade appro- 
priate academic attainment, promotion, and 
graduation; 

(2) what programs are available to meet 
the student's educational strengths and 
needs and how the programs differ in content 
and instructional goals, and in the case of a 
disabled student, how the program meets the 
objectives of a student's individualized edu- 
cation program; 

3) the instructional goals of the bilingual 
education or special alternative instruc- 
tional program, and how the program will 
specifically help the limited-English-pro- 
ficient student acquire English and meet 
age-appropriate standards for grade-pro- 
motion and graduation, including— 

"(A) the benefits and nature of the bilin- 
gual educational program and of the instruc- 
tional alternatives; and 

“(В) the reasons for the selection of their 
child as being in need of bilingual education. 

(4А) Parents shall also be informed that 
they have the option of declining enrollment 
of their children and youth in such programs 
and shall be given an opportunity to do so if 
they so choose. 

“(В) Local educational agencies are not re- 
lieved of any of their obligations under title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 because 
parents choose not to enroll their children in 
bilingual education programs. 

(5) Parents must receive, in a manner and 
form understandable to them, including, if 
necessary and to the extent feasible, in their 
native language, the information required by 
this subsection. At a minimum, parents 
must receive— 

"(A) timely information about projects 
funded under this part; and 

"(B) if the parents of participating chil- 
dren so desire, notice of opportunities for 
regular meetings for the purpose of formu- 
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lating and responding to recommendations 
from such parents. 

"(6) no action may involve the admission 
or exclusion of students to or from any feder- 
ally assisted education program merely on 
the basis of the surnames or language-minor- 
ity status of such students. 

“SEC. 7005. INDIAN AND ALASKAN NATIVE CHIL- 
DREN IN SCHOOLS. 

“(а) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—For the purpose 
of carrying out programs under this title for 
individuals served by elementary, secondary. 
or postsecondary schools operated predomi- 
nately for Indian or Alaska Native children 
and youth, an Indian tribe, a tribally sanc- 
tioned educational authority, or an elemen- 
tary or secondary school that is operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall 
be considered to be a local educational agen- 
cy as such term is used in this title, subject 
to the following qualifications: 

"(1) The term 'Indian tribe' means any In- 
dian tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community, including any Alaska 
Native village or regional or village corpora- 
tion as defined in or established pursuant to 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (43 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), that is recognized for the 
special programs and services provided by 
the United States to Indians because of their 
status as Indians. 

“(2) The term ‘tribally sanctioned edu- 
cational authority' means— 

"(A) any department or division of edu- 
cation operating within the administrative 
structure of the duly constituted governing 
body of an Indian tribe; or 

((B) any nonprofit institution or organiza- 
tion that is— 

"(1) chartered by the governing body of an 
Indian tribe to operate any such school or 
otherwise to oversee the delivery of edu- 
cational services to members of that tribe; 
and 

"(ii) approved by the Secretary for the pur- 
pose of this section. 

“(b) BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS.— 
From the sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 7003, the Secretary is authorized to 
make payments to applicants to carry out 
programs of bilingual education or special 
alternative instruction for Indian children 
served by elementary and secondary schools 
operated or funded by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

"(c) ANNUAL REPORT.—(1) The Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in collaboration with the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Congress, the 
President, and the Secretary, by September 
30 of each year, a report which provides— 

“(А) an assessment of the educational out- 
comes and needs of Indian children with re- 
spect to the purposes of this title in schools 
operated or funded by the Department of the 
Interior, including tribes and local edu- 
cational agencies receiving assistance under 
the Johnson-O'Malley Act and the Native 
American Languages Act; and 

"(B) an assessment of the extent to which 
such needs are being met by funds provided 
to such schools for educational purposes 
through the Secretary of the Interior. 

“(2) The results presented in this report 
shall be included in the report under section 
7041 of this Act. 

"(3) The assessments required under this 
subsection shall be waived if such assess- 
ments duplicate similar assessment require- 
ments under other Federal or tribal laws. 
“SEC. 7006. RESIDENTS OF THE TERRITORIES 

AND FREELY ASSOCIATED NATIONS. 

“For the purpose of carrying out programs 

under this title in Guam and the freely asso- 
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ciated nations, the term ‘local educational 
agency' shall include public institutions or 
agencies whose mission is the preservation 
and maintenance of native languages. 

“PART A—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
CAPACITY AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 
*SEC. 7101. PURPOSE OF GRANTS. 

Grants under this part shall be used to de- 
velop the capacity of local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, and 
community-based organizations which pro- 
vide educational programs to initiate, de- 
velop, enhance or improve bílingual edu- 
cation or special alternative instruction pro- 
grams for children and youth of limited-Eng- 
lish-proficiency. 

“SEC. 7102. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS. 

"(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to develop and implement new comprehen- 
sive, coherent, and successful bilingual edu- 
cation or special alternative instructional 
programs for limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents including programs of early childhood 
education, K-12 education, gifted and tal- 
ented education, and vocational and applied 
technology education. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
program development and implementation 
grants of up to $100,000 annually for 3 years 
with 1 additional year upon the Secretary's 
approval. 

“(2) Grants approved under this section 
shall be used to improve the education of 
limited-English-proficient students and their 
families by— 

"(A) developing and implementing com- 
prehensive preschool, elementary, or second- 
ary bilingual education or special alter- 
native instructional programs that are co- 
ordinated with other relevant programs and 
services to meet the full range of edu- 
cational needs of limited-English-proficient 
students; and 

*(B) providing in service training to class- 
room teachers, administrators, and other 
school or community-based organizational 
personnel to improve the instruction and as- 
sessment of language-minority and limited- 
English-proficient students. 

"(3) Grants approved under this section 
may be used to improve the education of 
limited-English-proficient students and their 
families by— 

“(А) implementing family education pro- 
grams and activities; and 

“(B) improving the instructional program 
for limited-English-proficient students by 
upgrading curriculum, instructional mate- 
rials, and assessment procedures and, if ap- 
propriate, applying educational technology. 

"(c) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—A grant may be 
made under this section only upon applica- 
tion by one or more local educational agen- 
cies, applying alone or in collaboration with 
an institution of higher education, commu- 
nity-based organization or local or State 
educational agency. A grant may also be 
made under this section upon application by 
a community-based organization which is 
agreed to by the local educational agency to 
develop and implement early childhood edu- 
cation or family education programs or to 
conduct an instructional program which sup- 
plements the educational services provided 
by а local educational agency. 

“(4) DISTRIBUTION.—The Secretary shall, to 
the extent practicable, award grants equally 
among early childhood education, elemen- 
tary education, and secondary education pro- 
grams. 

*SEC. 7103. PROGRAM ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS. 

*(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to carry out highly focused, innovative, lo- 
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cally designed projects to expand or enhance 
existing bilingual education or special alter- 
native instructional programs for limited- 
English-proficient students. 

„b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
program enhancement project grants of up 
to $100,000 for 2 years to eligible applicants. 

“(2) Grants approved under this section 
shall be used for providing in-service train- 
ing to classroom teachers, administrators, 
and other school or community-based orga- 
nization personnel to improve the instruc- 
tion and assessment of language-minority 
and limited-English-proficient students. 

“(3) Grants approved under this section 
may be used for— 

“(А) improving the instructional program 
for limited-English-proficient students by 
upgrading curriculum, instructional mate- 
rials, and assessment procedures and, if ap- 
propriate, applying educational technology; 

(B) implementing family education pro- 
grams and activities; and 

“(С) providing intensified instruction. 

“(с) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—A grant may be 
made under this section only upon applica- 
tion by one or more local educational agen- 
cies, applying alone or in collaboration with 
an institution of higher education, commu- 
nity-based organization or local or State 
educational agency. A grant also may be 
made under this section upon application by 
a community-based organization which is 
agreed to by the local educational agency to 
enhance early childhood education or family 
education programs or to conduct an in- 
structional project which supplements the 
educational services provided by a local edu- 
cational agency. 

“SEC. 7104. WHOLE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide financial assistance to eligible 
applicants to reform, restructure, and up- 
grade all relevant programs and operations 
within an individual school to fulfill the 
comprehensive educational needs of all of a 
school’s limited-English-proficient students 
and their families. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 5- 
year grants of up to $100,000 for the first year 
and up to $250,000 for each of the subsequent 
4 years to eligible applicants. 

*(2) Grants approved under this section 
Shall be used to improve education of lim- 
ited-English-proficient students and their 
families by reviewing, restructuring, and up- 
grading in-service training for all school 
staff and, if appropriate, for community- 
based organization personnel. 

"(3) Grants approved under this section 
may be used to improve the education of 
limited-English-proficient students and their 
families by reviewing, restructuring, and up- 
grading— 

“( А) the school's instructional program for 
limited-English-proficient students includ- 
ing curriculum, instructional materials, and 
assessment systems, and, if appropriate, the 
application of educational technology: 

(B) family education programs and activi- 
ties; and 

„(O) intensified instruction. 

“(4) During the first year of the grant, a 
priority is established in use of funds for pre- 
paratory activities including planning, 
training, curriculum development, and mate- 
rials acquisition or development. 

“(с) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—A grant may be 
made under this section only upon applica- 
tion by one or more local educational agen- 
cies, applying alone or in collaboration with 
an institution of higher education, commu- 
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nity-based organizations or local or State 

educational agency. 

“БЕС. 7105.  SYSTEM-WIDE IMPROVEMENT 
GRANTS. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide financial assistance to improve, 
reform, and upgrade relevant programs and 
operations with an entire local educational 
agency to fulfill the comprehensive edu- 
cational needs of all the agency's limited- 
English-proficient students and, to the ex- 
tent feasible, their families. 

b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(J) The Secretary is authorized to make 5- 
year grants of up to $1,000,000 for the first 
year and up to $5,000,000 for each of the sub- 
sequent 4 years to eligible applicants. 

*(2) Grants approved under this section 
may be used during the first 12 months ex- 
clusively for activities preparatory to the 
delivery of services. 

"(3) Grants approved under this section 
may be used to improve education of lim- 
ited-English-proficient students and their 
families by reviewing, restructuring, and up- 
grading— 

() educational goals, curriculum guide- 
lines and content, standards and assess- 
ments; 

B) personnel policies and practices in- 
cluding recruitment, certification, staff de- 
velopment, and assignment; 

“(C) student grade-promotion and gradua- 
tion requirements; 

D) student assignment policies and prac- 
tices; 

"(E) program delivery standards, manage- 
ment information and accountability sys- 
tems; 

“(F) instructional and extracurricular pro- 
grams and services; and 

"(G) application of educational tech- 
nology. 

“(с) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—A grant may be 
made under this section only upon applica- 
tion by one or more local educational agen- 
cies, applying alone or in collaboration with 
an institution of higher education, commu- 
nity-based organization or local or State 
educational agency. 

(d) PRIORITY.—The Secretary shall give 
priority to applications from— 

“(1) applicants which enroll a large per- 
centage or large number of limited-English- 
proficient students; and 

“(2) consortia of eligible applicants to 
serve limited-English-proficient students in 
rural and linguistically isolated settings. 
“SEC. 7106. APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) SUBMISSION.—To receive a grant under 
this part, applicants shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
may require: 

“(1) An application for a grant under this 
part shall be developed in consultation with, 
and shall provide for the continuing involve- 
ment of, an advisory council which shall be 
composed of representatives responsible for 
implementing grant activities and of parents 
and other relatives of the children to be 
served in such programs; parents shall com- 
prise a majority of all council members. 

“(2) All applicants for grants under this 
part, except for those applicants identified in 
section 7005, shall submit a copy of the appli- 
cation to the relevant State educational 
agency. The State educational agency may 
submit to the Secretary written comments 
on the application with respect to how the 
applications further State education im- 
provement plans including any developed 
under Goals 2000: Educate America Act (if 
such plans exist) or title I of this Act. If the 
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State educational agency of a State submits 
written comments on any application, it 
must submit written comment on all appli- 
cations within that same grant category 
from within that State. The Secretary shall 
take comments into consideration when 
funding applications under this part. 

(b) REQUIRED DOCUMENTATION.—Such ap- 
plication shall include documentation that 
the applicant has the qualified personnel re- 
quired to develop, administer, and imple- 
ment the proposed program. 

“(с) CONTENTS.—(1) An application for a 
grant under this part shall contain the fol- 
lowing: 

“(А) A description of the need for the pro- 
posed program, including data on the num- 
ber of children and youth of limited-English- 
proficiency in the school or district to be 
served and their characteristics, such as lan- 
guage spoken, dropout rates, proficiency in 
English and the native language, academic 
standing in relation to their English pro- 
ficient peers, and, where applicable, the 
recency of immigration. 

B) A description of the program to be im- 
plemented and how its design— 

“(i) relates to the linguistic and academic 
needs of the children and youth of limited- 
English-proficiency to be served; 

"(ii) is consistent with, and promotes the 
goals in, the local educational agency plan 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, if such plan exists, and the 
local educational agency's plan under title I 
of this Act, particularly as those plans relate 
to the education of children and youth of 
limited-English-proficiency; 

„(iii) involves the parents of the children 
and youth of limited-English-proficiency to 
be served; 

(iv) ensures accountability in the ex- 
pected student outcomes; and 

“(у) promotes coordination of services for 
the children and youth of limited-English- 
proficiency to be served and their families. 

“(С) A description, if appropriate, of the 
applicant's collaborative activities with in- 
stitutions of higher education, community- 
based organizations, local or State edu- 
cational agencies, private schools, nonprofit 
organizations, or businesses in carrying out 
the proposed program. 

(D) An assurance that the applicant will 
not reduce the level of State and local funds 
that it expends for bilingual education or 
special alternative instruction programs if it 
receives an award under this part. 

(E) A budget for grant funds. 

“(2) An application for a grant under sec- 
tion 7102 or 7104 shall also contain a descrip- 
tion of the instructional program, student 
services, in-service training, and family edu- 
cation programs to be provided under the 
grant. 

“(3) An application for a grant under sec- 
tion 7103 shall also contain the following: 

“(А) A description of the existing bilingual 
education or special alternative instruction 
program which the project is designed to en- 
hance. 

(B) A description of the proposed project 
activities. 

“(4) An application for a grant under sec- 
tion 7105 shall also contain a description of 
the activities which would be carried out 
under the grant. 

“(4) APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS.—An appli- 
cation for a grant under this part may be ap- 
proved only if the Secretary determines 
that— 

“(1) the program will use qualified person- 
nel, including those personnel who are pro- 
ficient in the language or languages used for 
instruction; 
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“(2) in designing the program for which ap- 
plication is made, the needs of children in 
nonprofit private elementary and secondary 
schools have been taken into account 
through consultation with appropriate pri- 
vate school officials and, consistent with the 
number of such children enrolled in such 
schools in the area to be served whose edu- 
cational needs are of the type and whose lan- 
guage and grade levels are of a similar type 
that the program is intended to address, 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school officials, provision has been made for 
the participation of such children on a basis 
comparable to that provided for public 
school children; 

"(3) student evaluation and assessment 
procedures in the program are valid, reliable, 
and fair for limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents, and that limited-English-proficient 
students who are disabled are identified and 
served in accordance with the requirements 
of the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act; 

“(4) Federal funds made available for the 
project or activity will be used so as to sup- 
plement the level of State and local funds 
that, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
would have been expended for special pro- 
grams for children of limited-English-pro- 
ficient individuals and in no case to supplant 
such State and local funds, except that noth- 
ing in this paragraph shall preclude a local 
educational agency from using funds under 
this title for activities carried out under an 
order of a court of the United States or of 
any State respecting services to be provided 
such children, or to carry out a plan ap- 
proved by the Secretary as adequate under 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 with 
respect to services to be provided such chil- 
dren; 

“(5) the assistance provided under the ар- 
plication will contribute toward building the 
capacity of the applicant to provide a pro- 
gram on a regular basis, similar to that pro- 
posed for assistance, which will be of suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality to promise sig- 
nificant improvement in the education of 
students of limited-English-proficiency, and 
that the applicant will have the resources 
and commitment to continue the program 
when assistance under this title is reduced or 
no longer available; 

“(6) the applicant provides for utilization 
of the State and national dissemination 
sources for program design and in dissemina- 
tion of results and products. 

"(e) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION AND PRIOR- 
ITIES.— 

“(1) Students may participate in any pro- 
gram receiving funds under this part for the 
duration of the program. 

“(2) The Secretary shall give priority to 
applications which provide for the develop- 
ment of bilingual proficiency for all partici- 
pating students. 

“(3) Grants for special alternative instruc- 
tional programs shall not exceed 25 percent 
of the funds provided for any type of grant 
under any section or of total funds provided 
under this part. 

“(4) Notwithstanding paragraph (3), the 
Secretary may award grants for special al- 
ternative instructional programs if an appli- 
cant has demonstrated that they cannot de- 
velop and implement a bilingual education 
program for the following reasons: 

“(А) Where the diversity of the limited- 
English proficient students’ native languages 
and the small number of students speaking 
each respective language makes bilingual 
education impractical. 

“(B) Where, despite documented convinc- 
ing efforts, the applicant has not been able 
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to hire instructional personnel who are able 
to communicate in the students’ native lan- 
guage. 

“(5) In approving applications under this 
part, the Secretary shall give consideration 
to the degree to which the program for which 
assistance is sought involves the collabo- 
rative efforts of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, community-based organizations, the 
appropriate local and State educational 
agency, or business. 

"(6) The Secretary shall ensure that 
projects funded under this part address the 
full needs of school systems of all sizes and 
geographical areas, including rural schools. 

“(7) The Secretary shall give priority to 
applications providing training for personnel 
participating in or preparing to participate 
in the program which will assist them in 
meeting State and local certification re- 
quirements and that, to the extent possible, 
college or university credit will be awarded 
for such training. 

“БЕС. 7107. INTENSIFIED INSTRUCTION, 

“In carrying out this part, each grant re- 
cipient may intensify instruction for lim- 
ited-English-proficient students by— 

“(1) expanding the educational calendar of 
the school in which such student is enrolled 
to include programs before and after school 
and during the summer months; 

“(2) expanding the use of professional and 
volunteer aids; 

"(3) applying technology to the course of 
instruction; and 

"(4) providing  intensified instruction 
through supplementary instruction or activi- 
ties, including educationally enriching ex- 
tracurricular activities, during times when 
School is not routinely in session. 

“SEC. 7108. CAPACITY BUILDING. 

"Each recipient of a grant under this part 
Shall use its grant in ways that will build its 
capacity to continue to offer high-quality bi- 
lingual and special alternative education 
programs and services to children and youth 
of limited-English-proficiency once Federal 
assistance is reduced or eliminated. 

*SEC. 7109. SUBGRANTS. 

“А local educational agency that receives 
a grant under this part may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, make a subgrant to, 
or enter into a contract with, an institution 
of higher education, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, or a consortium of such entities to 
carry out an approved program, including a 
program to serve out-of-schóol youth. 
“SEC. 7110. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 

FUNDS, 

“To the extent possible, the Secretary 
shall award funds under this part throughout 
the Nation in a manner that reflects the geo- 
graphic distribution of children and youth of 
limited-English-proficiency. 

“SEC, 7111. PROGRAMS IN PUERTO RICO. 

"Programs authorized under this title in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico may, not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
title, include programs of instruction, teach- 
er training, curriculum development, evalua- 
tion, and testing designed for children and 
youth of limited-Spanish proficiency. 

“SEC. 7112. EVALUATIONS. 

*(a) EVALUATION.—Each recipient of funds 
under this part shall provide the Secretary 
with an evaluation, in the form prescribed by 
the Secretary, of its program every two 
years. 

(b) USE OF EVALUATION.—Such evaluation 
shall be used by a grantee— 

“(1) for program improvement; 

“(2) to further define the local program's 
goals and objectives; and 
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(3) to determine program effectiveness. 

"(c) EVALUATION COMPONENTS.—Evalua- 
tions shall include— 

(I) student outcome indicators that meas- 
ure progress toward the performance stand- 
ards set out in the State's plan, either ap- 
proved or being developed, under title III of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, or, if 
the State does not have an approved plan 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, with the State plan approved or being 
developed under section 1111 of this Act, in- 
cluding data comparing children and youth 
of limited-English-proficiency with non-lim- 
ited-English-proficient children and youth 
with regard to school retention, academic 
achievement, and gains in English (and, 
where applicable, native language) pro- 
ficiency; 

“(2) program implementation indicators 
that provide information for informing and 
improving program management and effec- 
tiveness, including data on appropriateness 
of curriculum in relationship to grade and 
course requirements, appropriateness of pro- 
gram management, appropriateness of the 
program's staff professional development, 
and appropriateness of the language of in- 
struction; 

"(3) program context indicators that de- 
scribe the relationship of the activities fund- 
ed under the grant to the overall school pro- 
gram and other Federal, State, or local pro- 
grams serving children and youth of limited- 
English-proficiency; and 

*(4) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

“PART B—RESEARCH AND 
DISSEMINATION 
*SEC. 7201. USE OF FUNDS. 

“The Secretary is authorized to conduct 
data collection, dissemination, research, and 
evaluation activities through the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs for the purpose of improving bilin- 
gual education and special alternative in- 
struction programs for children and youth of 
limited-English-proficiency. 

*SEC. 7202. RESEARCH. 

“(а) RESEARCH ACTIVITIES.—The Secretary 
shall support through competitive grants 
contracts and cooperative agreements to in- 
stitutions of higher education, nonprofit and 
for-profit organizations, and local and State 
educational agencies, funds for research with 
& practical application to teachers, coun- 
selors, paraprofessionals, school administra- 
tors, parents, and others involved in improv- 
ing the education of limited-English-pro- 
ficient students and their families. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

"(1) The Secretary may conduct research 
activities that include— 

"(A) identifying criteria for the establish- 
ment, use and monitoring of local, State, or 
national education goals, content, perform- 
ance and delivery standards, and assess- 
ments for all students that provide for ap- 
propríate, valid, reliable, and fair participa- 
tion by limíted-English-proficient and lan- 
guage-minority students; 

"(B) identifying determinants of appro- 
priate high quality secondary school pro- 
grams for limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents, and high quality curriculum-related 
instructional materials; and 

"(C) identifying determinants of appro- 
priate high quality early childhood develop- 
ment programs for limited-English-pro- 
ficient children, including families, and ap- 
propriate high quality materials. 

(D) studies to identify models of effective 
program coordination that support students 
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while in transition to English language 
classrooms that develop and maintain high 
levels of proficiency in the native languages 
and English; 

“(Е) studies of effective curricula and іп- 
structional strategies for the development 
and maintenance of high levels of student 
proficiency in both their native language and 
English, including the role of family, com- 
munity, and career contexts; 

(F) identification of strategies for effec- 
tive participation by limited-English-pro- 
ficient parents in their children's education 
for attainment of educational excellence; 

"(G) identifying methods of improving 
classification, placement, and services to 
limited-English-proficient students includ- 
ing, but not limited to their participation in 
early childhood development programs, title 
L special education, foreign language edu- 
cation, and gifted and talented education; 

"(H) identification of methods for effective 
delivery of bilingual education to rural 
Schools and in the less-commonly-taught 
languages using educational technology and 
electronic communications networks; 

(J) identification of trends in demand for 
language skills and of career opportunities 
for individuals with high levels of pro- 
ficiency in English and a second language; 
and 

"(J) establishing through the National 
Center for Education Statistics and in con- 
sultation with the Office of Bilingual Edu- 
cation and Minority Languages Affairs, and 
experts in bilingual education, second lan- 
guage acquisition and English-as-a-second 
language, a common definition of 'limited- 
English-proficient student' for purposes of 
national data collection. 

"(c) FIELD-INITIATED RESEARCH.—The Sec- 
retary shall reserve at least 5 percent of the 
funds available under this section for field- 
initiated research by current or recent re- 
cipients of grants under parts A or C of this 
title. Research must be conducted by current 
grant recipients or by former recipients who 
have received such grants within the pre- 
vious 5 years. Field-initiated research may 
provide for longitudinal studies of students 
or teachers in bilingual education, monitor- 
ing the education of such students from 
entry in bilingual education through high 
School completion. Applicants may submit 
an application for field-initiated research at 
the same time as applications are submitted 
under part A or part C. The Secretary shall 
complete a review of such applications on a 
timely basis to allow research and program 
grants to proceed in coordination where ap- 
propriate. 

(d) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary shall 
consult with agencies and organizations that 
are engaged in bilingual education research 
and practice, or related research, and bilin- 
gual education researchers and practitioners 
to identify areas of study and activities to be 
funded under this section. 

“(е) COORDINATION.—Research activities 
supported under this section— 

"(1) shall be carried out in consultation 
with the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement to ensure that such activities 
are coordinated with and enhance the re- 
search and development activities supported 
by the Office; and 

*(2) may include collaborative research ac- 
tivities which are jointly funded and carried 
out by the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Language Affairs and the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement. 

"(D DATA COLLECTION.—The Secretary 
Shall provide for the continuation of data 
collection on limited-English-proficient stu- 
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dents as part of the data systems operated by 
the Department. 
“SEC, 7203. ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE AWARDS. 

“(а) AWARDS.—The Secretary may make 
grants to, and enter into contracts and coop- 
erative agreements with, State and local 
educational agencies, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and institutions of higher education to 
promote the adoption and implementation of 
bilingual education, special alternative in- 
struction programs, and professional devel- 
opment programs that demonstrate great 
promise of assisting children and youth of 
limited-English-proficiency to meet chal- 
lenging State standards. 

"(b) APPLICATIONS.—(1) An entity desiring 
to receive an award under this section shall 
submit an application to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing such 
information and assurances as the Secretary 
may require. 

*(2) The Secretary shall use a peer review 
process, using effectiveness criteria that the 
Secretary shall establish, to review applica- 
tions under this section. 

“(с) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds under this sec- 
tion shall be used to enhance the capacity of 
States and local education agencies to pro- 
vide high quality academic programs for 
children and youth of limited-English-pro- 
ficiency, which may include— 

"(1) completing the development of such 
programs; 

(2) professional development of staff par- 
ticipating in bilingual education programs; 

(3) sharing strategies and materials; and 

(J) supporting professional networks. 

"(d) COORDINATION.—Recipients of funds 
under this section shall coordinate their ac- 
tivities with those carried out by com- 
prehensive technical assistance centers 
under title II of this Act. 

“БЕС. 7204. STATE GRANT PROGRAM. 

“(а) STATE GRANT PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make an award to a 
State educational agency that demonstrates, 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary, that its 
approved plan under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, if such plan ex- 
ists, or, if such plan does not exist, its plan 
under title I of this Act, effectively provides 
for the education of children and youth of 
limited-English-proficiency within the 
State. 

"(b) PAYMENTS.—The amount paid to a 
State educational agency under subsection 
(a) shall not be less than $100,000 nor greater 
than 5 percent of the total amount awarded 
to local educational agencies within the 
State under part A of this title for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

“(с) USE оғ FUNDS.—(1) A State edu- 
cational agency shall use funds for programs 
authorized by this section to— 

"(A) assist local educational agencies in 
the State with program design, capacity 
building, assessment of student performance, 
and program evaluation; and 

B) collect data on the State's language- 
minority and limited English-proficient pop- 
ulations and the educational programs and 
services available to these populations. 

*(2) The State educational agency may 
also use funds for the training of State edu- 
cational agency personnel in educational is- 
sues affecting limited-English-proficient 
children and youth. 

"(3) Recipients of awards under this sec- 
tion shall not restrict the provision of serv- 
ices under this section to federally-funded 
programs. 

“(4) STATE CONSULTATION.—A State edu- 
cational agency receiving funds under this 
section shall consult with recipients of 
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grants under this title and other individuals 
or organizations involved in the development 
or operation of programs serving limited- 
English-proficient children or youth to en- 
sure that funds are used in a manner consist- 
ent with the requirements of this title. 

*(e) APPLICATIONS.—A State educational 
agency desiring to receive an award under 
this section shall submit an application to 
the Secretary in such form, at such time, 
containing such information and assurances 
as the Secretary may require. 

"(f) SUPPLEMENT NOT SUPPLANT.—Funds 
made available under this section for any fis- 
cal year shall be used by the State edu- 
cational agency to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, to increase to level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such funds, be 
made available by the State for the purposes 
described in this section, and in no case to 
supplant such funds. 

"(g) REPORT TO THE SECRETARY.—State 
educational agencies receiving grants under 
this section shall provide for the annual sub- 
mission of a summary report to the Sec- 
retary containing information on such mat- 
ters as the Secretary shall, by regulation, 
determine necessary and proper to achieve 
the purposes of this title, including informa- 
tion on State capacity and progress in meet- 
ing the education needs of all limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient children, plans for additional 
action, the effect of standards and assess- 
ments in improving their education. Such re- 
ports shall be in such form and shall be sub- 
mitted on such date as the Secretary shall 
specify by regulation. 

“SEC. 7205. NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION. 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish and support the operation of a Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Bilingual Edu- 
cation, which shall collect, analyze, syn- 
thesize, and disseminate information about 
bilingual education and related programs. 

"(b) FUNCTIONS.—The National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education shall— 

(I) be administered as an adjunct clear- 
inghouse of the ERIC system of clearing- 
houses supported by the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement; 

*(2) coordinate its activities with Federal 
data and information clearinghouses and dis- 
semination networks and systems; and 

(3) develop a data base management and 
monitoring system for improving the oper- 
ation and effectiveness of funded programs. 
“SEC. 7206. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVEL- 

OPMENT. 

“Тһе Secretary may provide grants for the 
development, publication and dissemination 
of high quality instructional materials in 
Native American, Native Hawaiian and other 
languages for which instructional materials 
are not readily available. The Secretary 
shall give priority to the development of in- 
structional materials in languages indige- 
nous to the United States, its territories, 
and freely associated nations. The Secretary 
shall also accord priority to applications 
which provide for developing and evaluating 
materials in collaboration with activities 
under parts А and C of this title and which 
are consistent with national and State con- 
tent standards. 

“SEC. 7207. EVALUATION ASSISTANCE CENTERS 
AND MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE 
CENTERS. 

“(а) TRANSITION.—The Secretary shall ex- 
tend grants or contracts for Evaluation As- 
sistance Centers and Multifunctional Re- 
source Centers that are in effect on the date 
of enactment of the Improving America's 
School Act through fiscal year 1996. 
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*(b) CONTINUITY OF SERVICES.—(1) Тһе Sec- 
retary shall ensure that the comprehensive 
regional technical assistance centers author- 
ized under title II of this Act provide serv- 
ices which are at least equal in volume, 
scope, and quality to those provided by Eval- 
uation Assistance Centers and Multifunc- 
tional Resource Centers. 

“(2) The Secretary shall ensure that the 
comprehensive regional technical assistance 
centers authorized under title II of this Act, 
as amended by the Improving America's 
School Act, provide services which enable 
children and youth of limited-English-pro- 
ficiency to meet challenging State and Na- 
tional standards. 

“(3) The Secretary shall ensure that the 
comprehensive technical assistance centers 
authorized under title II of this Act are es- 
tablished with consideration given to the ge- 
ographic and linguistic distribution of chil- 
dren and youth of limited-English-pro- 
ficiency. 

“(с) GIFTS, BEQUESTS, AND DEVISES.—The 
entities may accept (but not solicit), use, 
and dispose of gifts, bequests, or devises of 
services or property, both real and personal 
for the purpose of aiding or facilitating the 
work of entities under this section. Gifts, be- 
quests, or devises of money and proceeds 
from sales of other property received as 
gifts, bequests or devises shall be deposited 
in the Treasury and shall be available for 
disbursement upon order of the national 
clearinghouse on bilingual education, the 
Evaluation and Assistance Center or Multi- 
functional Resource Center, respectively. 

“PART C—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER TRAINING 
“SEC. 7301, PURPOSE. 

“The purpose of this part is to assist in 
preparing educators to improve the delivery 
of educational services to language-minority 
and limited-English-proficient children and 
youth. This part supports the training of all 
educational personnel to serve more effec- 
tively limited-English-proficient students. 
The goal of this part is to provide for the 
training of not less than 50,000 teachers who 
meet professional preparation and certifi- 
cation standards for bilingual education 
teachers by the year 2000. 

“SEC. 7302. TRAINING FOR ALL TEACHERS PRO- 
GRAM. 


“(а) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide for the incorporation of courses 
and curricula on appropriate and effective 
instructional and assessment methodologies, 
strategies and resources specific to limited- 
English-proficient and language-minority 
students into education personnel prepara- 
tion programs for teachers, counselors, ad- 
ministrators and other education personnel. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary shall 
award grants for up to 5 years to institutions 
of higher education, local educational agen- 
cies, and State educational agencies or to 
nonprofit organizations which have entered 
into consortia arrangements with one of 
such institutions, agencies, or organizations. 

“(с) PERMISSIBLE ACTIVITIES.—Activities 
conducted under this section may include 
the development of training programs in col- 
laboration with training under titles I and II 
of this Act, the Head Start Act, and other 
relevant programs. 

"(d) PRIORITY.—The Secretary shall give 
priority to applications from institutions of 
higher education which currently operate, 
with full-time tenured faculty, programs to 
prepare educators and administrators to 
work with language-minority and limited- 
English-proficient students in bilingual edu- 
cation settings and from institutions of 
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higher education which are attempting to 
start bilingual teacher training programs if 
such institutions demonstrate a significant 
commitment їп financial and human re- 
sources, including cash and in-kind. The Sec- 
retary shall give special consideration to ap- 
plications for such programs which provide 
training of secondary school teachers or 
early childhood development teachers. Such 
special consideration would not disallow the 
funding of applications for exemplary pro- 
grams for the training of elementary school 
teachers. 

“SEC. 7303. BILINGUAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

AND PERSONNEL GRANTS. 

"(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide for degree programs to prepare 
new bilingual education teachers, adminis- 
trators, counselors, and other educational 
personnel to meet high professional stand- 
ards for bilingual education teachers and to 
increase the availability of educators to pro- 
vide high quality education limited-English- 
proficient students. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary shall 
award grants for up to 5 years to institutions 
of higher education in consortia with local 
or State educational agencies. 

“SEC. 7304. BILINGUAL EDUCATION CAREER LAD- 
DER PROGRAM. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to upgrade the qualifications and skills of 
non-certified educational personnel, espe- 
cially educational paraprofessionals, to meet 
high professional standards, including cer- 
tification and licensure as bilingual edu- 
cation teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel who serve limited-English-proficient 
students, through collaborative training pro- 
grams operated by institutions of higher 
education and local and State educational 
agencies. Grants for programs under this sec- 
tion may also provide for collaborative pro- 
grams operated by institutions of higher 
education and secondary schools which are 
designed to recruit and train secondary 
school students as bilingual education teach- 
ers and other educational personnel to serve 
limited-English-proficient students. 

“(b) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary shall 
award grants of up to 5 years for bilingual 
education career ladder programs to institu- 
tions of higher education applying in consor- 
tia with local or State educational agencies; 
consortia may include community-based or- 
ganizations or professional education organi- 
zations. 

*(c) ACTIVITIES.—Grants funded under this 
section may— 

*(1) include the development of bilingual 
education career ladder program curricula 
appropriate to the needs of the consortium 
participants; 

(2) provide assistance for stipends and 
costs related to tuition, fees and books for 
enrolling in courses required to complete de- 
gree and certification requirements as bilin- 
gual education teachers; and 

*(3) include programs to introduce second- 
ary school students to careers in bilingual 
education teaching that are coordinated 
with other activities under this program. 

(d) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall give special consideration to ap- 
plications under this section which provide 
for— 

“(1) participant completion of bacca- 
laureate and masters degree teacher edu- 
cation programs, certification and may in- 
clude effective employment placement ac- 
tivities; 

“(2) development of teacher proficiency іп 
English and a second language, including re- 
quired demonstration of proficiency in the 
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instructional use of English and a second 
language in classroom contexts; 

“(3) coordination with Trio, the Teacher 
Corps, National Community and Service 
Trust Act, Mini Corps, and other programs 
for the recruitment and retention of bilin- 
gual students in secondary and post-second- 
ary programs to train as bilingual educators; 
and 

“(4) the applicant’s contribution of addi- 
tional student financial aid to participating 
students. 

“SEC. 7305. GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary may 
award fellowships for masters, doctoral, and 
post-doctoral study related to instruction of 
children and youth of limited-English-pro- 
ficiency in such areas as teacher training, 
program administration, research and eval- 
uation, and curriculum development, and for 
the support of dissertation research related 
to such study. For fiscal year 1994 not less 
than 500 fellowships leading to a masters or 
doctorate degree shall be awarded under this 
section, rising each subsequent year of this 
authorization by not less than 50. The Sec- 
retary shall include information on the oper- 
ation and the number of fellowships awarded 
under the fellowship program in the report 
required under section 7401 of this title. 

(b) FELLOWSHIP REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Any 
person receiving a fellowship under this sec- 
tion shall agree to— 

Y) work in an activity related to the pro- 
gram or in an activity such as those author- 
ized under this title, including work às a bi- 
lingual education teacher, for a period of 
time equivalent to the period of time during 
which such person receives assistance under 
this title; or 

() repay such assistance. 

“(2) The Secretary shall establish in regu- 
lations such terms and conditions for such 
agreement as the Secretary deems reason- 
able and necessary and may waive the re- 
quirement of paragraph (1) in extraordinary 
circumstances. 

“(с) The Secretary may give priority to in- 
stitutions of higher education that dem- 
onstrate experience in assisting fellowship 
recipients find employment in the field of bi- 
lingual education. 

“БЕС. 7306. APPLICATIONS. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Each applicant or con- 
sortium that desires to receive a grant under 
this part shall submit an application to the 
Secretary and the State educational agency 
or State board for higher education as appro- 
priate, at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary shall prescribe. The applica- 
tion shall demonstrate integration, where 
appropriate, with the State and local plans, 
if such plans exist, for serving limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient students. The State and local 
educational agency, and where applicable 
the State board for higher education, may 
comment in writing on the application indi- 
cating how the application furthers State 
education reform activities, including the 
provision of appropriate high quality edu- 
cation to all language minority students. If 
the State educational agency or State Board 
for Higher Education submits comments on 
any application, it shall submit comments 
on all. The Secretary shall take any written 
comments that have been made into consid- 
eration when considering applications under 
this part. 

(b) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

"(1) A grant may be made under this part 
upon application of an institution of higher 
education, applying individually or jointly 
with one or more local educational agencies, 
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nonprofit organizations, or 
cational agencies. 

“(2) The Secretary shall provide for out- 
reach and technical assistance to institu- 
tions of higher education eligible under title 
ПІ of the Higher Education Act and institu- 
tions of higher education that are operated 
or funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
facilitate their participation in activities 
under this part. 

*(3) In making grants under this part, the 
Secretary shall, consistent with subsection 
(d), ensure adequate representation of His- 
panic serving institutions that demonstrate 
competence and experience in the programs 
and activities authorized under this title and 
are otherwise qualified. 

*(c) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR BILIN- 
GUAL TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS.—The ap- 
plication shall demonstrate integration, 
where appropriate, with the State plan, if 
one exists, for serving limited-English-pro- 
ficient students. 

“(4) PREFERENCE IN ASSISTANCE AND PUR- 
POSE OF TRAINING.— 

“(1) In making a grant under this part the 
Secretary shall give preference to programs 
which— 

(A) include tenured faculty in bilingual 
education, and 

"(B) and for institutions of higher edu- 
cation which are attempting to start bilin- 
gual teacher training programs if such insti- 
tutions demonstrate a significant commit- 
ment in financial and human resources, in- 
cluding cash and in-kind. 

"(C) provide additional resources for such 
training from other sources. 

2) In making grants under sections 7302, 
7303 and 7304, the Secretary shall give special 
consideration to programs that ensure that 
individuals completing such programs dem- 
onstrate proficiency in English and a second 
language. 

“SEC, 7307. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

"Activities conducted under this part shall 
assist educational personnel in meeting 
State and local certification requirements 
for bilingual education and, wherever pos- 
sible, shall award college or university cred- 
it. 

“SEC. 7308. STIPENDS. 

“The Secretary shall provide for the pay- 
ment of such stipends (including allowances 
for subsistence and other expenses for such 
persons and their dependents), as the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate, to per- 
sons participating in training programs 
under this part. 

“SEC. 7309. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS UNDER 
PART С. 


State edu- 


Each recipient of funds under part C of this 
title shall provide the Secretary with an 
evaluation of its program every two years. 
Such evaluation shall include data on— 

“(1) post- program placement of persons 
trained; 

“(2) how the training relates to the em- 
ployment of persons served by the program; 

*(3) program completion; and 

“(4) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

“PART D—ADMINISTRATION 
“БЕС. 7401. OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
AND MINORITY LANGUAGE AFFAIRS. 

“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be, іп 
the Department of Education, an Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs through which the Secretary shall 
carry out functions relating to bilingual edu- 
cation. 

"(b) DIRECTOR.—(1) The Office shall be 
headed by a Director of Bilingual Education 
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and Minority Languages Affairs, appointed 
by the Secretary, to whom the Secretary 
shall delegate all delegable functions relat- 
ing to bilingual education. The Director 
Shall also be assigned responsibility for rec- 
ommending improvements and providing 
technical assistance to other Federal pro- 
grams serving language-minority and lim- 
ited-English-proficient students and their 
families and for assisting the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement in identifying research pri- 
orities which reflect the needs of language- 
minority and limited-English language pro- 
ficient students. 

“(2) The Office shall be organized as the Di- 
rector determines to be appropriate in order 
to carry out such functions and responsibil- 
ities effectively. 

"(3) The Secretary shall ensure that lim- 
ited-English-proficient and language-minor- 
ity students are included in ways that are 
valid, reliable and fair under all standards 
and assessment development conducted or 
funded by the Department. 

"(c) REPORT.—The Director shall prepare 
and, not later than February 1 of every other 
year, shall submit to Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the Governors, and the clearinghouse a 
report on— 

“(1) the activities carried out under this 
title and their effectiveness in improving the 
education provided to limited-English-pro- 
ficient children and youth; 

“(2) a critical synthesis of data reported by 
the States pursuant to section 7204; 

“(3) an estimate of the number of certified 
bilingual education personnel in the field 
and an estimate of the number of bilingual 
education teachers which will be needed for 
the succeeding 5 fiscal years; 

(4) the major findings of research carried 
out under this title; and 

*(5) recommendations for further develop- 
ing the capacity of our Nation's schools to 
educate effectively limited-English-pro- 
ficient student. 

(d) ASSESSMENT OF GATEWAY EDU- 
CATION.—The Secretary shall prepare a re- 
port on the education of all students who re- 
side near the United States border with Can- 
ada and Mexico or areas or communities 
which serve as a gateway for immigrants to 
the United States. Gateway communities 
shall include Hawaii, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, as well as the territories and 
freely associated nations. The report shall 
identify trends in student and out-of-school 
youth immigration trends, appropriate pro- 
cedures for the international transfer of 
records, the language proficiency of students 
living in border and gateway areas, and op- 
portunities for teacher exchange. Such ef- 
forts shall be coordinated with other ongoing 
efforts in this area. A preliminary report on 
these issues shall be provided to the Con- 
gress not later than 2 years after the enact- 
ment of this Act. The final report including 
policy proposals for improvements in these 
areas shall be provided to Congress and the 
President not later than October 21, 1997. 

“(е) COORDINATION WITH RELATED PRO- 
GRAMS.—In order to maximize Federal efforts 
aimed at serving the educational needs of 
children and youth of limited-English pro- 
ficiency, the Secretary shall coordinate and 
ensure close cooperation with other pro- 
grams serving language-minority and lim- 
ited-English-proficient students that are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education 
and other agencies. The Secretary shall con- 
sult with the Secretary of Labor, the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Attorney General 
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and other relevant agencies to identify and 
eliminate barriers to appropriate coordina- 
tion of programs that affect language-minor- 
ity and limited-English-proficient students 
and their families. The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for continuing consultation and collabo- 
ration between Office and relevant programs 
operated by the Department, including title 
I and other programs in this Act, in plan- 
ning, contracts, providing joint technical] as- 
sistance, providing joint field monitoring ac- 
tivities and in other relevant activities to 
ensure effective program coordination to 
provide high quality education opportunities 
to all language-minority and limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient students. In no case shall such 
coordination at the local, State or Federal 
level permit funds under this title to be used 
in programs that do not provide bilingual 
education or special alternative instruc- 
tional programs for the instruction of lan- 
guage-minority or limited-English-proficient 
students. 

*(f) The Secretary shall, to the extent fea- 
sible, ensure that all data collected shall in- 
clude for the collection and reporting of data 
on limited-English-proficient students in all 
Departmental data keeping and with respect 
to all Federal education programs. 

"(g) STAFFING REQUIREMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall ensure that the Office of Bilin- 
gual Education and Minority Language Af- 
fairs is staffed with sufficient personnel 
trained or with experience in bilingual edu- 
cation to discharge effectively the provisions 
of this title. 

(J) Notwithstanding section 403 of the De- 
partment of Education Organization Act, the 
Assistant Secretary may appoint not more 
than 7 additional employees to serve as staff 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service. 

“(2) The employees appointed under para- 
graph (1) may be paid without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of that title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates, but 
shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the min- 
imum rate of basic pay payable for GS-15 of 
the General Schedule. 

“(һ) READING APPLICATIONS.—For the pur- 
pose of reading applications for competitive 
grants authorized under this title, the Sec- 
retary shall use persons who are not employ- 
ees of the Federal Government and who are 
experienced and involved in bilingual edu- 
cation including teachers, researchers, and 
administrators of  éducational programs 
similar to those assisted under this title. 
Readers of applications for grants involving 
conservation of Indian languages and other 
indigenous language which are subject to 
loss shall include individuals with expertise 
in such programs. The Secretary shall solicit 
nominations for application readers from 
State directors of bilingual education, grad- 
uate programs of bilingual education. tribal 
organizations and professional associations 
and shall have readers serve for a period of 3 
years. 

*(i) PUBLICATION OF PROPOSALS.—The Sec- 
retary shall publish and disseminate all re- 
quests for proposals for programs funded 
under this title. 

“SEC. 7402. RELEASE TIME. 

"Professional development programs fund- 
ed under this Act shall permit use of funds 
for professional release time to enable par- 
ticipation in programs assisted under this 
part. 

“SEC. 7403. EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY. 

"Funds available under this Act may be 

used to provide for the acquisition or devel- 
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opment of education technology or instruc- 
tional materials, including authentic mate- 
rials in languages other than English, access 
to and participation in electronic networks 
for materials, training and communications, 
and incorporation of such resources in cur- 
ricula and programs such as those funded 
under this title. 

“SEC. 7404, NOTIFICATION. 

“The State educational agency, when ap- 
plicable, the State Board for postsecondary 
education, when applicable, the clearing- 
house, the applicable Evaluation and Assist- 
ance Center and Multifunctional Resource 
Center shall be notified within three working 
days of the date a grant is made to an eligi- 
ble entity within the State. 

“SEC. 7405. CONTINUED ELIGIBILITY. 

“Entities receiving grants under this title 
shall remain eligible for grants for subse- 
quent activities which extend or expand and 
do not duplicate those activities supported 
by a previous grant under this title. In con- 
sidering applications for grants under this 
title the Secretary shall take into consider- 
ation the applicant’s record of accomplish- 
ments under previous grants. 

“SEC. 7406. LIMITATION OF AUTHORITY, 

“The Secretary shall not impose restric- 
tions on the availability of funds authorized 
under this title other than those set out in 
this title or other applicable Federal stat- 
utes and regulations. 

“PART E—TRANSITION 
“SEC. 7501. TRANSITION PROVISIONS. 

“Any grant or contract awarded under this 
title prior to the date of the enactment of 
the Improving America's Schools Act of 1994 
shall be allowed to continue the term of the 
original award in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the original award but not for a pe- 
riod in excess of 3 years from the date of the 
grant or contract. 

“PART F—EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
“SEC, 7601. PURPOSE, 

“The purpose of this part is to assist eligi- 
ble local educational agencies that experi- 
ence unexpectedly large increases in their 
student population due to immigration to— 

(J) provide high-quality instruction to im- 
migrant children and youth; and 

*(2) help such children and youth— 

“(А) with their transition into American 
society; and 

"(B) meet the same challenging State per- 
formance standards expected of all children 
and youth. 

*SEC. 7602. STATE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. 

"For any fiscal year, a State educational 
agency may reserve up to 1.5 percent of the 
amount allocated to it under section 7604 to 
pay the costs of performing its administra- 
tive functions under this part. 

*SEC. 7603. WITHHOLDING. 

"Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing to any 
State educational agency, finds that there is 
а, failure to meet the requirement of any pro- 
vision of this part, the Secretary shall notify 
that agency that further payments will not 
be made to the agency under this part, or in 
the discretion of the Secretary, that the 
State educational agency shall not make fur- 
ther payments under this part to specified 
local educational agencies whose actions 
cause or are involved in such failure until 
the Secretary is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply. Until the 
Secretary is so satisfied, no further pay- 
ments shall be made to the State edu- 
cational agency under this part, or payments 
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by the State educational agency under this 
part shall be limited to local educational 
agencies whose actions did not cause or were 
not involved in the failure, as the case may 
be. 

“SEC. 7604. STATE ALLOCATIONS. 

"(a) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall, in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, make payments to State educational 
agencies for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999 for the purpose set forth in sec- 
tion 7601. 

"(b) ALLOCATIONS.—(1) Except as provided 
in subsections (c) and (d) of this section, of 
the amount appropriated for each fiscal year 
for this part, each State participating in this 
program shall receive a share equal to the 
proportion of its number of immigrant chil- 
dren and youth who are enrolled in elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools under the 
jurisdiction of each local educational agency 
described in paragraph (2) within that State, 
and in elementary and secondary nonpublic 
Schools within the district served by each 
such local educational agency, relative to 
the total number of immigrant children and 
youth so enrolled in all the States partici- 
pating in this program. 

“(2) The local educational agencies re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) are those local edu- 
cational agencies in which the sum of the 
number of immigrant children and youth 
who are enrolled in elementary or secondary 
public schools under the jurisdiction of such 
agencies, and in elementary or secondary 
nonpublic schools within the districts served 
by such agencies, during the fiscal year for 
which the payments are to be made under 
this part, is equal to— 

“(А) at least 500; or 

B) at least 3 percent of the total number 
of students enrolled in such public or non- 
public schools during such fiscal year; 
whichever number is less. 

"(c) DETERMINATIONS OF NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH.—(1) Determinations by the 
Secretary under this section for any period 
with respect to the number of immigrant 
children and youth shall be made on the 
basis of data or estimates provided to the 
Secretary by each State educational agency 
in accordance with criteria established by 
the Secretary, unless the Secretary deter- 
mines, after notice and opportunity for а 
hearing to the affected State educational 
agency, that such data or estimate are clear- 
ly erroneous. 

*(2) No such determination with respect to 
the number of immigrant children and youth 
shall operate because of an underestimate or 
overestimate to deprive any State edu- 
cational agency of the allocation under this 
section that such agency would otherwise 
have received had such determination been 
made on the basis of accurate data. 

"(d) REALLOCATION.—Whenever the Sec- 
retary determines that any amount of а pay- 
ment made to а State under this part for a 
fiscal year will not be used by such State for 
carrying out the purpose for which the pay- 
ment was made, the Secretary shall make 
such amount available for carrying out such 
purpose to one or more other States to the 
extent the Secretary determines that such 
other States will be able to use such addi- 
tional amount of carrying out such purpose. 
Any amount made available to a State from 
any appropriation for a fiscal year in accord- 
ance with the preceding sentence shall, for 
purposes of this part, be regarded as part of 
such State's payment (as determined under 
subsection (b)) for such year, but shall re- 
main available until the end of the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 
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“(е) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—(1) If appro- 
priations under this part exceed $40,000,000 
for а fiscal year, a State educational agency 
may reserve up to 20 percent of its payment 
for redistribution through competitive 
grants to local educational agencies within 
the State in the following manner: 

“(А) At least one-half of such grants shall 
be made to local educational agencies within 
the State with the highest numbers and per- 
centages of immigrant children and youth. 

“(В) Remaining funds shall be distributed 
to local educational agencies within the 
State with a sudden influx of immigrant 
children and youth which are otherwise not 
eligible for assistance under this part. 

“(2) Local educational agencies with the 
highest number of immigrant children and 
youth receiving additional funds under this 
subsection may make information available 
on serving immigrant children and youth to 
areas in the State with sparse numbers of 
such children. 

“SEC. 7605. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

“(а) SUBMISSION.—No State educational 
agency shall receive any payment under this 
part for any fiscal year unless such agency 
submits an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
or accompanied by such information, as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall— 

"(1) provide that the educational pro- 
grams, services, and activities for which pay- 
ments under this part are made will be ad- 
ministered by or under the supervision of the 
agency; 

“(2) provide assurances that payments 
under this part will be used for purposes set 
forth in section 7601, including a description 
of how local educational agencies receiving 
funds under this part will use such funds to 
meet such purposes, and how the program 
designs are consistent with other education 
improvement plans, including any developed 
under Goals 2000: Educate America Act, if 
such plan exísts, or title I; 

"(3) provide assurances that such pay- 
ments, with the exception of payments re- 
served under section 7604(e), will be distrib- 
uted among local educational agencies with- 
in that State on the basis of the number of 
immigrant children and youth counted with 
respect to each such local educational agen- 
cy under section 7604(b)(1); 

(4) provide assurances that the State edu- 
cational agency will not finally disapprove 
in whole or in part any application for funds 
received under this part without first afford- 
ing the local educational] agency submitting 
an application for such funds reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing; 

*(5) provide for making such reports as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to perform 
the functions under this part; 

“(6) provide assurances— 

“(А) that to the extent consistent with the 
number of immigrant children and youth en- 
rolled in the elementary or secondary non- 
publie schools within the district served by а 
local educational agency, such agency, after 
consultation with appropriate officials of 
such schools, shall provide for the benefit of 
these children and youth secular, neutral, 
and nonideological services, materials, and 
equipment necessary for the education of 
such children and youth; 

„(B) that the control of funds provided 
under this part and title to any materials, 
equipment, and property repaired, remod- 
eled, or constructed with those funds shall be 
in a public agency for the uses and purposes 
provided in thís part, and a public agency 
shall administer such funds and property; 
and 
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“(С) that the provision of services pursu- 
ant to this paragraph shall be provided by 
employees of a public agency or through con- 
tract by such public agency with a person, 
association, agency, or corporation who or 
which, in the provision of such services, is 
independent of such elementary or secondary 
nonpublic school and of any religious organi- 
zation; and such employment or contract 
shall be under the control and supervision of 
such public agency, and the funds provided 
under this paragraph shall not be commin- 
gled with State or local funds; Ў 

“(7) provide that funds reserved under sub- 
section (e) of section 7604 be awarded on the 
basis of merit and need consistent with such 
subsection; and 

“(8) provide an assurance that State and 
local educational agencies receiving funds 
under this part will comply with the require- 
ments of section 1121(b). 

“SEC. 7606. PAYMENTS. 

“(а) AMOUNT.—The Secretary shall pay by 
not later than June 1 of each year to each 
State educational agency that has its appli- 
cation approved under section 7605 the 
amount of the State's allocation as deter- 
mined under section 7604. 

"(b) SERVICES TO CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS.—If by reason of any 
provision of law a local educational agency 
is prohibited from providing educational 
services for children enrolled in elementary 
and secondary nonpublic schools, as required 
by section 7605(a)(6), or if the Secretary de- 
termines that a local educational agency has 
substantially failed or is unwilling to pro- 
vide for the participation on an equitable 
basis of children enrolled in such schools, the 
Secretary may waive such requirement and 
shall arrange for the provision of services to 
Such children through arrangements which 
Shall be subject to the requirements of this 
part. Such waivers shall be subject to con- 
sultation, withholding, notice, and judicial 
review requirements in accordance with the 
provisions of title I. 

*SEC. 7607. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds awarded under 
this part shall be used to pay for enhanced 
instructional opportunities for immigrant 
children and youth, which may include— 

(J) family literacy, parent outreach, and 
training activities designed to assist parents 
to become active participants in the edu- 
cation of their children; 

(2) salaries of personnel, including teach- 
er aides who have been specifically trained, 
or are being trained, to provide services to 
immigrant children and youth; 

(3) tutorials, mentoring, and academic ог 
career counseling for immigrant children 
and youth; 

“(4) identification and acquisition of cur- 
ricular materials, educational software, and 
technologies to be used in the program; and 

“(5) such other activities, related to the 
purposes of this part, as the Secretary may 
authorize. 

„b) CONSORTIA.—A local educational agen- 
cy that receives а grant under this part may 
collaborate or form a consortium with one or 
more local educational agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to carry out the approved program. 

"(c) SUBGRANTS.—A local educational 
agency that receives a grant under this part 
may, with the approval of the Secretary, 
make a subgrant to, or enter into a contract 
with, an institution of higher education, a 
non-profit organization, or a consortium of 
such entities to carry out an approved pro- 
gram, including a program to serve out-of- 
school youth. 
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“SEC. 7608. REPORTS. 

“(а) TRIENNIAL REPORT.—Each State edu- 
cational agency receiving funds under this 
part shall submit, once every 3 years, a re- 
port to the Secretary concerning the expend- 
iture of funds by local educational agencies 
under this part. Each local educational agen- 
cy receiving funds under this part shall sub- 
mit to the State educational agency such in- 
formation as may be necessary for such re- 
port. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall submit, once every 3 years, a report to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
concerning programs under this part. 

“SEC. 7609. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

“For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this part. there are authorized to be 
appropriated $40,000,000 in fiscal year 1995, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

"TITLE VIII—IMPACT AID 
“SEC. 8001. FINDINGS. 

“Тһе Congress finds that— 

(J) certain activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment place a financial burden on the 
local educational agencies serving areas 
where such activities are carried out; and 

(2) it is the shared responsibility of the 
Federal Government, the States, and local 
educational agencies to provide for the edu- 
cation of children connected to those activi- 
ties. 

“SEC. 8002. PURPOSE. 

“Іп order to fulfill the Federal responsibil- 
ity to assist with the provision of edu- 
cational services to federally connected chil- 
dren, and to help them meet challenging 
State standards, it is the purpose of this 
title to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies that— 

“(1) experience a substantial and continu- 
ing financial burden due to the acquisition of 
real property by the United States; 

2) educate children who reside on Federal 
property and whose parents are employed on 
Federal property; 

*(3) educate children of parents who are іп 
the military services and children who live 
in low-rent housing; 

(J) experience sudden and substantial in- 
creases in enrollments because of military 
realignments; or 

(5) need special assistance with capital 
expenditures for construction activities be- 
cause of the enrollments of substantial num- 
bers of children who reside on Indian lands. 
“SEC. 8003. PAYMENTS RELATING TO FEDERAL 

ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY. 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Where the Secretary, 
after consultation with any local edu- 
cational agency and with the appropriate 
State educational agency, determines for a 
fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1999— 

"(1) that the United States owns Federal 
property in the local educational agency, 
and that such property— 

"(A) has been acquired by the United 
States since 1938; 

"(B) was not acquired by exchange for 
other Federal property in the local edu- 
cational agency which the United States 
owned before 1939; and 

"(C) had an assessed value (determined as 
of the time or times when so acquired) aggre- 
gating 10 percent or more of the assessed 
value of all real property in the local edu- 
cational agency (similarly determined as of 
the time or times when such Federal prop- 
erty was so acquired); and 

2) that such agency is not being substan- 
tially compensated for the loss in revenue re- 
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sulting from such ownership by increases in 
revenue accruing to the agency from the 
conduct of Federal activities with respect to 
Such Federal property, 

then such agency shall be paid the amount 
described in subsection (b). 

(b) AMOUNT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—(A) The amount that a 
local educational agency shall be paid under 
subsection (a) for a fiscal year shall be cal- 
culated in accordance with paragraph (2), ex- 
cept that such amount shall be reduced by 
the Secretary by an amount equal to the 
amount of revenue, if any, that such agency 
received from activities conducted on such 
property during the previous fiscal year. 

"(B) If funds appropriated under section 
8014(a) are insufficient to pay the amount de- 
termined under subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall ratably reduce the payment to 
each eligible local educational agency. 

"(C) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, a local educational agen- 
cy may not be paid an amount under this 
section which exceeds the difference of— 

(i) the maximum amount that such agen- 
cy is eligible to receive for such fiscal year 
under section 8004(b)(1)(C); and 

(ii) the amount that such agency receives 
in such fiscal year under section 8004(b)(2). 

“(2) APPLICATION OF CURRENT LEVIED REAL 
PROPERTY TAX RATE.—In making a deter- 
mination of the amount that would have 
been derived ín such year under paragraph 
(1XAX1), the Secretary shall apply the cur- 
rent levied real property tax rate for current 
expenditures levied by fiscally independent 
local educational agencies or imputed, for 
fiscally dependent local educational agen- 
cies, to the current annually determined ag- 
gregate assessed value of such acquired Fed- 
eral property. 

"(3) DETERMINATION OF AGGREGATE AS- 
SESSED VALUE.—Such aggregate assessed 
value of such acquired Federal property shall 
be determined (on the basis of the highest 
and best use of property adjacent to such ac- 
quired Federal property as of the time such 
value is determined), and provided to the 
Secretary, by the local official responsible 
for assessing the value of real property 1о0- 
cated in the jurisdiction of such local edu- 
cational agency for the purpose of levying a 
property tax. 

“(с) APPLICABILITY TO TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY ACT.—For the purposes of this 
section, any real property with respect to 
which payments are being made under sec- 
tion 13 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 shall not be regarded as Federal 
property. 

"(d) OWNERSHIP BY UNITED STATES.—The 
United States shall be deemed to own Fed- 
eral property for the purposes of this Act, 
where— 

(J) prior to the transfer of Federal prop- 
erty, the United States owned Federal prop- 
erty meeting the requirements of subpara- 
graphs (А), (B), and (С) of subsection (a)(1); 
and 

“(2) the United States transfers a portion 
of the property referred to in paragraph (1) 
to another nontaxable entity, and the United 
States— 

“(А) restricts some ог any construction on 
such property; 

“(В) requires that the property be used іп 
perpetuity for the public purposes for which 
it was conveyed; 

(O) requires the grantee of the property to 
report to the Federal government (or its 
agent) containing information on the use of 
the property; 

"(D) except with the approval of the Fed- 
eral government (or its agent), prohibits the 
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sale, lease, assignment, or other disposal of 
the property unless such sale, lease, assign- 
ment, or other disposal is to another eligible 
government agency; and 

(E) reserves to the Federal government a 
right of reversion at any time the Federal 
government (or its agent) deems it necessary 
for the national defense. 

“SEC. 8004. PAYMENTS FOR ELIGIBLE FEDER- 
ALLY-CONNECTED CHILDREN. 

“(а) COMPUTATION OF PAYMENT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of com- 
puting the amount that a local educational 
agency is eligible to receive under subsection 
(b), (4), or (f) for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall determine the number of chil- 
dren who were in average daily attendance in 
the schools of such agency, and for whom 
such agency provided free public education, 
during the preceding school year and who, 
while in attendance at such schools— 

“(А) resided on Federal property with a 
parent employed on Federal property situ- 
ated in whole or in part within the bound- 
aries of the school district of such agency; 

B) resided on Federal property and had a 
parent on active duty in the uniformed serv- 
ices (as defined in section 101 of title 37, 
United States Code); 

“(С) resided on Indian lands; 

"(D) had a parent on active duty in the 
uniformed services (as defined by section 101 
of title 37, United States Code) but did not 
reside on Federal property; or 

“(Е) resided in low-rent housing. 

“(2) DETERMINATION OF WEIGHTED STUDENT 
UNITS.—For purposes of computing the basic 
support payment under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall calculate the total number 
of weighted student units for a local edu- 
cational agency by adding together the re- 
sults obtained by the following computa- 
tions: 

"(A) Multiply the number of children de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1) by a factor of 1.0. 

“(В) Multiply the number of children de- 
scribed in paragraph (1ХС) by a factor of 1.25. 

“(С) Multiply the number of children de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1) by a factor of .35 if the local edu- 
cational agency has— 

"(i)a number of such children described in 
such subparagraphs which exceeds 6,500; and 

„(i) an average daily attendance for all 
children which exceeds 100,000. 

"(D) Multiply the number of children de- 
Scribed in subparagraphs (D) and (E) of para- 
graph (1) by a factor of .20. 

"(b) Basic SUPPORT PAYMENTS AND Pay- 
MENTS WiTH RESPECT TO FISCAL YEARS IN 
WHICH INSUFFICIENT FUNDS ARE APPRO- 
PRIATED.— 

() BASIC SUPPORT PAYMENTS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 8014(b) for a fiscal year, 
the Secretary is authorized to make basic 
support payments to eligible local edu- 
cational agencies with children described 
under subsection (a). 

(B) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency shall be entitled to receive a basic 
support payment under subparagraph (A) for 
& fiscal year with respect to a number of 
children determined under subsection (a) 
only if the number of children so determined 
with respect to such agency amounts to the 
lesser of— 

“(i) at least 400 such children, or 

(i) a number of such children which 
equals at least 3 percent of the total number 
of children who were in average daily attend- 
ance, during such year, at the schools of such 
agency and for whom such agency provided 
free public education. 
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"(C) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—The maximum 
amount that a local educational agency is el- 
igible to receive under this subsection for 
any fiscal year is the sum of the total 
weighted student units, as computed under 
subsection (a)(2), multiplied by— 

(i) the greater of 

“(1) one-half of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure of the State in which the local 
educational agency is located for the 3rd pre- 
ceding fiscal year, or 

“(П) one-half of the average per pupil ex- 
penditures of all of the States for the 3rd 
preceding fiscal year; 

(ii) the comparable local contribution 
rate certified by the State, as determined 
under regulations prescribed to carry out the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
81st Congress), as in effect on January 1, 
1994; or 

"(iii) the average per pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the local educational 
agency is located, multiplied by the local 
contribution percentage. 

“(2) PAYMENTS WITH RESPECT TO FISCAL 
YEARS IN WHICH INSUFFICIENT FUNDS ARE AP- 
PROPRIATED.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—For any fiscal year in 
which the sums appropriated under section 
8014(b) are insufficient to pay to each local 
educational agency the full amount com- 
puted under paragraph (1) the Secretary 
shall make payments based upon the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

"(B) LEARNING OPPORTUNITY THRESHOLD 
PAYMENTS.—(i) For fiscal years described in 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall com- 
pute a learning opportunity threshold pay- 
ment (hereinafter 'threshold payment') by 
multiplying the amount obtained under 
paragraph (1)(С) by the total percentage ob- 
tained by adding— 

"(I) the percentage of federally connected 
children for each local educational agency 
determined by calculating the fraction, the 
numerator of which is the total number of 
children described under subsection (a)(1) 
and the denominator of which is the total 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance at the schools served by such agency; 
and 

(II) the percentage that funds under this 
paragraph represent of the total budget of 
the local educational agency, determined by 
calculating the fraction, the numerator of 
which is the total amount of funds cal- 
culated for each educational agency under 
this paragraph (not including amounts re- 
ceived under subsection (f)), and the denomi- 
nator of which is the total current expendi- 
tures for such agency. 

(ii) Such total percentage used to cal- 
culate threshold payments under paragraph 
(1) shall not exceed 100. 

"(C) RATABLE DISTRIBUTION.—For fiscal 
years described in subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall make payments as a ratable dis- 
tribution based upon the computation made 
under subparagraph (B). 

"(c) PRIOR YEAR DATA.—All calculations 
under this section shall be based upon data 
for each local educational agency from the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which the agency is making application for 
payment. 

"(d) USE OF FUNDS FOR CHILDREN WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 8014(c) for a fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall pay to each eligible local 
educational agency, on а pro rata basis, the 
amounts determined by— 

"(A) multiplying the number of children 
described in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of 
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subsection (аХ1) who are eligible to receive 
services under the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.) by 
a factor of 1.0; and 

„(B) multiplying the number of children 
described in subparagraph (D) of subsection 
(aX1) who are eligible to receive services 
under such Act by a factor of .5. 

*(2) USE OF FUNDS.—A local educational 
agency that receives funds under paragraph 
(1) shall use such funds to provide a free ap- 
propriate public education to children de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) in accordance with 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act. 

“(е) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, the total 
amount that the Secretary shall pay to a 
local educational agency under subsections 
(b) and ( 

"(A) for fiscal year 1995, shall not be less 
than 80 percent of the payment such agency 
received for fiscal year 1994 under section 
3(a) of the Act of September 30 , 1950 (Public 
Law 81-874, 8156 Congress), as in effect for fis- 
cal year 1994; 

"(B) for fiscal year 1996, shall not be less 
than 60 percent of such payment received for 
fiscal year 1994; and 

"(C) for fiscal year 1997, shall not be less 
than 40 percent of such payment received for 
fiscal year 1994. 

“(2) REDUCTION IN PAYMENTS.—In order to 
make payments to local educational agen- 
cies in accordance with paragraph (1), the 
Secretary shall reduce payments to other 
local educational agencies determined under 
subsection (b). 

"(f) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEAVILY 
IMPACTED LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.— 

"(1) RESERVATION.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 8014(d) for a fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall provide additional assist- 
ance to meet special circumstances relating 
to the provision of education in local edu- 
cational agencies eligible to receive assist- 
ance under this section. 

“(2) ELIGIBILITY.—AÀ local educational 
agency shall be eligible to receive additional 
assistance under this subsection only if such 
agency— 

(Ac) has an enrollment of federally con- 
nected children described in subsection (a)(1) 
which constitutes at least 40 percent of the 
total student enrollment of such agency; and 

"(ii) has а tax rate for general fund pur- 
poses which is at least 95 percent of the aver- 
age tax rate for general fund purposes of 
comparable local educational agencies in the 
State; 

“(Вхі) has an enrollment of federally con- 
nected children described in subsection (a1) 
which constitutes at least 35 percent of the 
total student enrollment of such agency; and 

"(ii) has а tax rate for general fund pur- 
poses which is at least 125 percent of the av- 
erage tax rate for general fund purposes of 
comparable local educational agencies in the 
State; or 

„() is a local education agency whose 
boundaries are the same as a Federal mili- 
tary installation or includes Federal prop- 
erty under exclusive Federal jurisdiction. 

*(3) MAXIMUM PAYMENTS.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Secretary shall determine the maxi- 
mum amount that à local educational agen- 
cy may receive under this subsection in ac- 
cordance with the following computations: 

*(1) The Secretary shall first determine the 
greater of— 

"(D the average per pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the local educational 
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agency is located or the average per pupil ex- 
penditure of all the States; 

(II) the average per pupil expenditure of 
generally comparable school districts 10- 
cated in the State of the local educational 
agency, as defined by the Secretary in regu- 
lations; or 

"(III the average per pupil expenditure of 
three generally comparable school districts 
located in the State of the local educational 
agency, as defined by the Secretary in regu- 
lations. 

(ii) The Secretary shall next subtract 
from the amount determined under clause (i) 
the average amount of State aid per pupil re- 
ceived by the local educational agency. 

чн) The Secretary shall next multiply 
the amount determined under clause (ii) by 
the sum of the total weighted units of the 
local educational agency, as computed under 
subsection (a)(2). 

“(іу) If the tax rate of the local edu- 
cational agency is greater than 94 percent, 
but less than 100 percent, of the tax rate of 
comparable school districts, the Secretary 
shall next multiply the amount determined 
under clause (iii) by the percentage that the 
tax rate of the local educational agency is 
of— 

“(1) the average tax rate of its generally 
comparable school districts; or 

(II) the average tax rate of all the school 
districts in the State in which the local edu- 
cational agency is located. 

“(у) The Secretary shall next subtract the 
total amount of payments received by a local 
educational agency under subsections (b) and 
(а) for a fiscal year from the amount deter- 
mined under clause (iii) or clause (iv), as the 
case may be. 

“(В) SPECIAL RULE.—With respect to pay- 
ments to local educational agencies de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of para- 
graph (2), the maximum amount of such pay- 
ments shall be equal to the product of the 
average per pupil expenditure of all the 
States multiplied by .7, except that such 
amount may not exceed 125 percent of the 
average per pupil expenditure of all local 
educational agencies in the State. 

“(4) CURRENT YEAR DATA.—The Secretary 
shall, for purposes of providing assistance 
under this subsection, use— 

“(А) data from the fiscal year in which the 
local educational agency is applying for as- 
sistance under this subsection; or 

“(В) the most recent data available which 
is adjusted to such fiscal year. 

“SEC. 8005. POLICIES AND PROCEDURES RELAT- 
ING TO CHILDREN RESIDING ON IN- 
DIAN LANDS, 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency that claims children residing on In- 
dian lands for the purpose of receiving funds 
under section 8004 shall establish policies 
and procedures to ensure that— 

“(1) such children participate in programs 
and activities supported by such funds on an 
equal basis with all other children; 

(2) parents of such children and Indian 
tribes are afforded an opportunity to present 
their views on such programs and activities, 
including an opportunity to make rec- 
ommendations on the needs of those children 
and how they may help those children realize 
the benefits of those programs and activities; 

"(3) parents and Indian tribes аге con- 
sulted and involved in planning and develop- 
ing such programs and activities; 

(J) relevant applications, evaluations, and 
program plans are disseminated to the par- 
ents and Indian tribes; and 

“(5) parents and Indian tribes are afforded 
an opportunity to present their views on the 
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agency's general educational program to 
such agency. 

*(b) RECORDS.—A local educational agency 
that claims children residing on Indian lands 
for the purpose of receiving funds under sec- 
tion 8004 shall maintain records demonstrat- 
ing its compliance with requirements con- 
tained in subsection (a). 

“(с) WAIVER.—A local educational agency 
that claims children residing on Indian lands 
for the purpose of receiving funds under sec- 
tion 8004 is excused from the requirements 
contained in subsections (a) and (b) for any 
year with respect to any Indian tribe from 
which it has received a written statement 
that the agency need not comply with those 
subsections because the tribe is satisfied 
with the provision of educational services by 
such agency to such children. 

“(4) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT.—The Secretary shall— 

(J) provide technical assistance to local 
educational agencies, parents, and Indian 
tribes to enable them to carry out this sec- 
tion; and 

“(2) enforce this section through such ac- 
tions, which may include the withholding of 
funds, as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, after affording the affected local 
educational agency, parents, and Indian 
tribe an opportunity to present their views. 
“SEC. 8006. APPLICATION FOR PAYMENTS UNDER 

SECTIONS 8003 AND 8004. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency desiring to receive a payment under 
section 8003 or 8004 shall— 

"(1) submit an application for such pay- 
ment to the Secretary; and 

(2) provide a сору of such application to 
the State educational agency. 

"(b) CONTENTS.—Each such application 
shall be submitted in such form and manner, 
and shall contain such information, as the 
Secretary may require, including— 

(i) information to determine the eligi- 
bility of the local educational agency for a 
payment and the amount of such payment; 
and 

(2) where applicable, an assurance that 
such agency is in compliance with section 
8005 (relating to children residing on Indian 
lands). 

с) DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION.—The 
Secretaryshall establish deadlines for the 
submission of applications under this sec- 
tion. 

“(4) APPROVAL.— 

(I) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove an application submitted under this 
section that— 

“(А) is filed by the deadline established 
under subsection (c); and 

“(В) otherwise meets the requirements of 
this title. 

“(2) REDUCTION ІМ PAYMENT.—The Sec- 
retary shall approve an application filed up 
to 60 days after a deadline established under 
subsection (c) that otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this title, except that, not- 
withstanding section 8004(e), the Secretary 
shall reduce the payment based on such late 
application by 10 percent of the amount that 
would otherwise be paid. 

“(3) LATE APPLICATIONS.—The Secretary 
shall not accept or approve any application 
that is filed more than 60 days after a dead- 
line established under subsection (c). 

“БЕС. 8007, PAYMENTS FOR SUDDEN AND SUB- 
STANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTEND- 
ANCE OF MILITARY DEPENDENTS. 

“(а) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency is eligible for a payment under this 
section if— 

"(1) the number of children in average 
daily attendance during the current school 
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year is at least ten percent or 100 more than 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in the preceding school year; and 

“(2) the number of children in average 
daily attendance with a parent on active 
duty (as defined in section 101(18) of title 37, 
United States Code) in the Armed Forces 
who are in attendance at such agency be- 
cause of the assignment of their parent to a 
new duty station between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive, of the current year, as 
certified by an appropriate local official of 
the Department of Defense, is at least ten 
percent or 100 more than the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance in the pre- 
ceding school year. 

"(b) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency that wishes to receive a payment 
under this section shall file an application 
with the Secretary by October 15 of the cur- 
rent school year, in such manner and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
may prescribe, including information dem- 
onstrating that it is eligible for such a pay- 
ment. 

“(с) CHILDREN То ВЕ COUNTED.—For each 
eligible local educational agency that ap- 
plies for a payment under this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the lesser of— 

“(1) the increase in the number of children 
in average daily attendance from the preced- 
ing year; and 

“(2) the number of children described іп 
subsection (a)(2). 

“(4) PAYMENTS.—From the amount appro- 
priated for a fiscal year under section 8014(c), 
the Secretary shall pay each local edu- 
cational agency with an approved applica- 
tion an amount, not to exceed $200 per eligi- 
ble child, equal to— 

(J) the amount available to carry out this 
section, including any funds carried over 
from prior years, divided by the number of 
children determined under subsection (c) for 
all such local educational agencies; multi- 
plied by 

"(2) the number of such children deter- 
mined for that local educational agency. 

“(е) NOTIFICATION PROCESS.— 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
endeavor to establish, with the Secretary of 
Defense, a notification process relating to 
the closure of Department of Defense facili- 
ties, or the adjustment of personnel levels 
assigned to such facilities, which may sub- 
stantially affect the student enrollment lev- 
els of local educational agencies which re- 
ceive or may receive payments under this 
title. 

“(2) INFORMATION.—Such process shall pro- 
vide timely information regarding such clo- 
sures and such adjustments— 

"(A) by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretary; and 

(B) by the Secretary to the affected local 
educational agencies. 

“SEC. 8008. PAYMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION. 

“(а) PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED.—From the 
amount appropriated for each fiscal year 
under section 8014(d), the Secretary shall 
make payments to each local educational 
agency— 

(J) that receives a basic payment under 
section 8004(b); and 

(2) in which the number of children deter- 
mined under section 8004(a) who resided on 
Indian lands constituted at least 50 percent 
of the number of children who were in aver- 
age daily attendance in the schools of such 
agency during the preceding school year. 

"(b) AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS.—The amount 
of а payment to each agency described in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall be equal 
to— 
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“(1) the amount appropriated under section 
8014(4); divided by 

"(2) the number of children determined 
under section 8004(a) for all such agencies, 
but not including any children attending a 
School assisted or provided by the Secretary 
under section 8009 or section 10 of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress; 20 U.S.C. 640) as in effect prior to the 
date of the enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1994; multiplied by 

"(3) the number of such children deter- 
mined for such agency. 

*(c) USE OF FUNDS.—Any local educational 
agency that receives funds under this section 
shall use such funds for construction, as de- 
fined in section 8013(3) of this title. 

*SEC. 8009. FACILITIES. 

(a) CURRENT FACILITIES.—From the 
amount appropriated for any fiscal year 
under section 8014(e), the Secretary may con- 
tinue to provide assistance for school facili- 
ties that were supported by the Secretary 
under section 10 of the Act of September 23, 
1950 (Public Law 815, 81st, Congress; 20 U.S.C. 
640) as in effect prior to the date of the en- 
actment of the Improving America's Schools 
Act of 1994. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FACILITIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, as 
soon as practicable, transfer to the appro- 
priate local educational agency or another 
appropriate entity all the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to each fa- 
cility provided under section 10 of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 81st, Con- 
gress; 20 U.S.C. 640), or under section 204 or 
310 of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress), as in effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

"(2 OTHER REQUIREMENTS.—Any such 
transfer shall be without charge to such 
agency or entity, and prior to such transfer, 
the transfer must be consented to by the 
local education agency or other appropriate 
entity, and may be made on such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
“SEC. 8010. STATE CONSIDERATION OF PAY- 

MENTS IN PROVIDING STATE AID. 

“(а) GENERAL PROHIBITION.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), a State may not— 

"(1) consider payments under this title or 
under the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, 818% Congress) in determining for 
any fiscal year— 

„() the eligibility of a local educational 
agency for State aid for free public edu- 
cation; or 

B) the amount of such aid; or 

2) make such aid available to local edu- 
cational agencies in a manner that results in 
less State aid to any local educational agen- 
cy that is eligible for such payment than it 
would receive if it were not so eligible. 

(b) STATE EQUALIZATION PLANS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A State may reduce 
State aid to а local educational agency that 
receives a payment under sections 8003 and 
8004(a) (except the amount calculated in ex- 
cess of 1.0 under subparagraph (B) of sub- 
section (a)(2)) or under the Act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Congress) as 
such Act existed prior to the enactment of 
the Improving America's Schools Act of 1994 
(other than an increase in payments de- 
scribed in paragraphs (2B), (2C), (20D), or 
(3«BXii) of section 3(d) of such Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950) for any fiscal year if the Sec- 
retary determines, and certifies under sub- 
section (cn), that such State has in ef- 
fect a program of State aid that equalizes ex- 
penditures for free public education among 
local educational agencies in such State. 
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“(2) COMPUTATION.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1) a program of State aid equalizes 
expenditures among local educational agen- 
cies if, in the second preceding fiscal year, 
the amount of per-pupil expenditures made 
by, or per-pupil revenues available to, the 
local educational agency in the State with 
the highest such per-pupil expenditures or 
revenues did not exceed the amount of such 
per-pupil expenditures made by, or per-pupil 
revenues available to, the local educational 
agency in the State with the lowest such ex- 
penditures or revenues by more than 10 per- 
cent. 

(B) OTHER FACTORS.—In making a deter- 
mination under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(i) disregard local educational agencies 
with per-pupil expenditures or revenues 
above the 95th percentile or below the 5th 
percentile of such expenditures or revenues 
in the State; and 

*(ii) take into account the extent to which 
a program of State aid reflects the addi- 
tional cost of providing free public education 
in particular types of local educational agen- 
cies, such as those that are geographically 
isolated, or to particular types of students, 
such as children with disabilities. 

"(3) EXCEPTION.—Notwithstanding рага- 
graph (2), if the Secretary determines that 
the State has substantially revised its pro- 
gram of State aid, the Secretary may certify 
such program for any fiscal year only if— 

H(A) the Secretary determines, on the 
basis of projected data, that the State's pro- 
gram will meet the 10 percent disparity 
Standard described in paragraph (2) in that 
fiscal year; and 

(B) the State provides an assurance to the 
Secretary that, if final data do not dem- 
onstrate that the State's program met such 
standard for that year (or that it met such 
standard with a greater percentage of dispar- 
ity than anticipated), the State will pay to 
each affected local educational agency the 
amount by which it reduced State aid to the 
local educational agency on the basis of such 
certification, or a proportionate share there- 
of, as the case may be. 

“(с) PROCEDURES FOR REVIEW OF STATE 
EQUALIZATION PLANS.— 

*(1) WRITTEN NOTICE.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Any State that wishes 
to consider payments described in subsection 
(bse) in providing State aid to local edu- 
cational agencies shall submit to the Sec- 
retary, not later than 120 days before the be- 
ginning of the State's fiscal year, a written 
notice of its intention to do so. 

"(B) CONTENTS.—Such notice shall be in 
the form and contain the information the 
Secretary requires, including evidence that 
the State has notified each local educational 
agency in the State of its intention to con- 
sider such payments in providing State aid. 

(2) OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT VIEWS.—Be- 
fore making a determination under sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall afford the 
State, and local educational agencies in the 
State, an opportunity to present their views. 

(3) QUALIFICATION PROCEDURES.—If the 
Secretary determines that a program of 
State aid qualifies under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall— 

“(А) certify the program and so notify the 
State; and 

(B) afford an opportunity for a hearing, in 
accordance with section 8012(a), to any local 
educational agency adversely affected by 
such certification. 

*(4) NON-QUALIFICATION PROCEDURES.—If 
the Secretary determines that a program of 
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State aid does not qualify under subsection 
(b), the Secretary shall— 

“(А) so notify the State; and 

(B) afford an opportunity for a hearing, in 
accordance with section 8012(a), to the State, 
and to any local educational agency ad- 
versely affected by such determination. 

(d) REDUCTIONS OF STATE AID.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A State whose program 
of State aid has been certified by the Sec- 
retary under subsection (c)(3) may reduce 
the amount of such aid provided to а local 
educational agency that receives a payment 
under subsection (b) by any amount up to— 

“(А) the amount of such payment (exclud- 
ing amounts provided under subsections (d) 
and (f)); multiplied by 

“(В) 100 percent minus the percentage of 
disparity determined under subsection (b). 

“(2) PROHIBITION.—A State may not make a 
reduction described in paragraph (1) before 
its program of State aid has been certified by 
the Secretary under subsection (c)(3). 

“(е) REMEDIES FOR STATE VIOLATIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary or any ag- 
grieved local educational agency may, with- 
out exhausting administrative remedies, 
bring an action in a United States district 
court against any State that violates sub- 
section (a) or subsection (1)(2) or fails to 
carry out ап assurance provided under sub- 
section (b)(3)(B). 

*(2) IMMUNITY.—A State shall not be im- 
mune under the eleventh amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States from an 
action described in paragraph (1). 

"(3) RELIEF.—The court shall grant such 
relief as it determines is appropriate, which 
may include attorney's fees to a prevailing 
local educational agency. 

“SEC. 8011. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) PAYMENTS IN WHOLE DOLLAR 
AMOUNTS—The Secretary shall round any 
payments under this title to the nearest 
whole dollar amount. 

(b) OTHER AGENCIES.—Each Federal agen- 
cy administering Federal property on which 
children reside, and each agency principally 
responsible for an activity that may occa- 
sion assistance under this title, shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, comply with 
requests of the Secretary for information the 
Secretary may require to carry out this 
title. 

“SEC. 8012. ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS AND JU- 
DICIAL REVIEW. 

“(а) ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS.—A local 
educational agency and a State that is ad- 
versely affected by any action of the Sec- 
retary under this title shall be entitled to a 
hearing on such action in the same manner 
as if such agency were a person under chap- 
ter 5 of title 5, United States Code. 

"(b) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF SECRETARIAL AC- 
TION.— 

"(1 IN GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency or a State aggrieved by the Sec- 
retary's final decision following an agency 
proceeding under subsection (a) may, within 
60 days after receiving notice of such deci- 
sion, file with the United States court of ap- 
peals for the circuit in which such agency or 
State is located a petition for review of that 
action. The clerk of the court shall promptly 
transmit a copy of the petition to the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary shall then file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
the Secretary's action was based, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(2) FINDINGS OF FACT.—The findings of 
fact by the Secretary, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
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the case to the Secretary to take further evi- 
dence. The Secretary may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify the Secretary's previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if 
supported by substantial evidence. 

"(3) REVIEW.—The court shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

“SEC, 8013. DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this title, the following 
definitions apply: 

"(1) ARMED FORCES.—The term ‘Armed 
Forces’ means the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

“(2) AVERAGE PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE.— 
The term ‘average per-pupil expenditure’ 
means— 

*(A) the aggregate current expenditures of 
all local educational agencies in the State; 
divided by 

"(B) the total number of children іп aver- 
age daily attendance for whom such agencies 
provided free public education. 

(3) CONSTRUCTION.—The term ‘construc- 
tion’ means— 

“(А) the preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for school facilities; 

(B) erecting, building, acquiring, altering, 
remodeling, repairing, or extending school 
facilities; 

“(С) inspecting and supervising the con- 
struction of school facilities; and 

D) debt service for such activities. 

“(4) FEDERAL PROPERTY.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraphs (B) through (F), the term 
*Federal property' means real property that 
is not subject to taxation by any State or 
any political subdivision of a State due to 
Federal agreement, law, or policy, and that 
is— 

“а) owned by the United States or leased 
by the United States from another entity; 

(ih held in trust by the United States 
for individual Indians or Indian tribes; 

(II) held by individual Indians or Indian 
tribes subject to restrictions on alienation 
imposed by the United States; 

(II) conveyed at any time under the Alas- 
ka Native Claims Settlement Act (Public 
Law 92-203, 43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) to a Native 
individual, Native group, or Village or Re- 
gional corporation; 

(IV) public land owned by the United 
States that is designated for the sole use and 
benefit of individual Indians or Indian tribes; 
or 

"(V) used for low-rent housing, as other- 
wise described in this paragraph, that is lo- 
cated on land described in subclause (I), (ID), 
(IID, or (IV) of this clause or on land that 
met one of those descriptions immediately 
before its use for such housing; 

(ii) part of a low-rent housing project 
assisted under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937; or 

"(II) used to provide housing for homeless 
children at closed military installations pur- 
suant to section 501 of the Stewart B. McKin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 
11411); or 

(iv) owned by a foreign government or by 
an international organization. 

“(В) SCHOOLS PROVIDING FLIGHT TRAINING 
TO MEMBERS OF AIR FORCE.—The term ‘Fed- 
eral property’ includes, so long as not sub- 
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ject to taxation by any State or any political 
subdivision of a State, and whether or not 
that tax exemption is due to Federal agree- 
ment, law, or policy, any school providing 
flight training to members of the Air Force 
under contract with the Air Force at an air- 
port owned by a State or political subdivi- 
sion of a State. 

(С) NON-FEDERAL EASEMENTS, LEASES, Ll- 
CENSES, PERMITS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND CER- 
TAIN OTHER REAL PROPERTY.—The term ‘Fed- 
eral property’ includes, whether or not sub- 
ject to taxation by a State or a political sub- 
division of a State— 

"(i) any non-Federal easement, lease, li- 
cense, permit, or other such interest in Fed- 
eral property as otherwise described in this 
paragraph, but not including any non-Fed- 
eral fee-simple interest; 

"(ii)any improvement on Federal property 
as otherwise described in this paragraph; and 

(iii) real property that, immediately be- 
fore its sale or transfer to a non-Federal 
party, was owned by the United States and 
otherwise qualified as Federal property de- 
scribed in this paragraph, but only for one 
year beyond the end of the fiscal year of such 
sale or transfer. 

"(D) CERTAIN POSTAL SERVICE PROPERTY 
AND PIPELINES AND UTILITY LINES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this para- 
graph, the term 'Federal property' does not 
include— 

“(i) any real property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Postal Service that 
is used primarily for the provision of postal 
services; or 

(ii) pipelines and utility lines. 

"(E) PROPERTY WITH RESPECT TO WHICH 
STATE OR LOCAL TAX REVENUES MAY NOT BE 
EXPENDED, ALLOCATED, OR AVAILABLE FOR 
FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this paragraph, 'Fed- 
eral property' does not include any property 
on which children reside that is otherwise 
described in this paragraph if— 

“(i) no tax revenues of the State or of any 
political subdivision of the State may be ex- 
pended for the free public education of chil- 
dren who reside on that Federal property; or 

(ii) no tax revenues of the State are allo- 
cated or available for the free public edu- 
cation of such children. 

"(F) CERTAIN PROPERTY LOCATED IN STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA OWNED BY INDIAN HOUSING AU- 
THORITY FOR LOW-INCOME HOUSING.—The term 
‘Federal property’ includes any real property 
located in the State of Oklahoma that— 

() is owned by an Indian housing author- 
ity and used for low-income housing (includ- 
ing housing assisted under the mutual help 
ownership opportunity program under sec- 
tion 202 of the United States Housing Act of 
1937); and 

"(ii)at any time— 

"(I was designated by treaty as tribal 
land; or 

"(II satisfied the definition of Federal 
property under section 403(1)(A) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress). 

"(5) FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION.—The term 
‘free public education’ means education that 
is provided— 

() at public expense, under public super- 
vision and direction, and without tuition 
charge; and 

"(B) as elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that, 
notwithstanding State law, such term— 

“(i) includes preschool education; and 

"(ii) does not include any education pro- 
vided beyond grade 12. 
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"(6) INDIAN LANDS.—The term Indian 
lands' means any Federal property described 
in paragraph (4)(A)(ii) or (4)(F). 

“(7) LOCAL CONTRIBUTION PERCENTAGE.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘local con- 
tribution percentage’ means the percentage 
of current expenditures in the State derived 
from local and intermediate sources, as re- 
ported to and verified by the National Center 
for Education Statistics. 

“(В) HAWAII AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.— 
Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), the local 
contribution percentage for Hawaii and for 
the District of Columbia shall be the local 
contribution percentage computed for the 
Nation as a whole. 

“(8) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subparagraph (B), the term ‘local edu- 
cational agency’— 

“(і) means a board of education or other le- 
gally constituted local school authority hav- 
ing administrative control and direction of 
free public education in a county, township, 
independent school district, or other school 
district; and 

"(ii includes any State agency that di- 
rectly operates and maintains facilities for 
providing free public education. 

"(B) EXCEPTION.—The term ‘local edu- 
cational agency’ does not include any agency 
or school authority that the Secretary deter- 
mines on a case-by-case basis— 

"(i) was constituted or reconstituted pri- 
marily for the purpose of receiving assist- 
ance under this title or the Act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Congress) or in- 
creasing the amount of such assistance; or 

(ii) is not constituted or reconstituted for 
legitimate educational purposes. 

“(9) LOW-RENT HOUSING.—The term 'low- 
rent housing' means housing located on 
property that is described paragraph 
(4)(А)(111). 

“(10) REVENUE DERIVED FROM LOCAL 
SOURCES.—The term ‘revenue derived from 
local sources’ means— 

“(А) revenue produced within the bound- 
aries of a local educational agency and avail- 
able to such agency for its use; or 

"(B) funds collected by another govern- 
mental unit, but distributed back to a local 
educational agency in the same proportion 
as it was collected as a local revenue source. 

*(11) SCHOOL FACILITIES.—The term ‘school 
facilities' includes— 

“(А) classrooms and related facilities; and 

"(B) equipment, machinery, and utilities 
necessary or appropriate for school purposes. 
“SEC. 8014. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. 

"(a) PAYMENTS FOR FEDERAL ACQUISITION 
OF REAL PROPERTY.—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8003, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

(b) BASIC PAYMENTS.—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8004(a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

(с) PAYMENTS FOR CHILDREN WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES.—For the purpose of making pay- 
ments under section 8004(d), there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999. 

"(d) PAYMENTS FOR HEAVILY IMPACTED 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of mak- 
ing payments under section 8004(f), there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999. 
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“(2) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization of appropria- 
tions under paragraph (1) are authorized to 
remain available until expended. 

*(e) PAYMENTS FOR INCREASES IN MILITARY 
CHILDREN.—For the purpose of making pay- 
ments under section 8007, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

"(f) CONSTRUCTION.—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8008, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

"(g) FACILITIES MAINTENANCE.—For the 
purpose of carrying out section 8009, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“PART A—DEFINITIONS 
“SEC. 9101. DEFINITIONS. 

“Except as otherwise provided, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, the following terms have 
the following meanings: 

“(1ХА) Except as provided otherwise by 
State law or this paragraph, the term ‘aver- 
age daily attendance’ means— 

“(і) the aggregate number of days of at- 
tendance of all students during a school 
year; divided by 

(ii) the number of days school is іп ses- 
sion during such school year. 

„B) The Secretary shall permit the con- 
version of average daily membership (or 
other similar data) to average daily attend- 
ance for local educational agencies in States 
that provide State aid to local educational 
agencies on the basis of average daily mem- 
bership or such other data. 

(С) If the local educational agency іп 
which a child resides makes a tuition or 
other payment for the free public education 
of the child in à school located in another 
school district, the Secretary shall, for pur- 
poses of this Act— 

"(i) consider the child to be in attendance 
at à school of the agency making such pay- 
ment; and 

(ii) not consider the child to be іп attend- 
ance at a school of the agency receiving such 
payment. 

(D) If a local educational agency makes а 
tuition payment to а private school or to a 
public school of another local educational 
agency for а child with disabilities, as de- 
fined in section 602(а)(1) of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, the Sec- 
retary shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
consider such child to be in attendance at а 
School of the agency making such payment. 

*(2) The term 'average per-pupil expendi- 
ture' means, in the case of a State or of the 
United States— 

"(A) without regard to the source of 
funds— ) 

"(i) the aggregate current expenditures, 
during the third preceding fiscal year (or, if 
satisfactory data for that year are not avail- 
able, during the most recent preceding fiscal 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able) of all local educational agencies in the 
State or, in the case of the United States for 
all States (which, for the purpose of this 
paragraph, means the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia); plus 

(i) any direct current expenditures by 
the State for operation of such agencies; di- 
vided by 

"(B) the aggregate number of children in 
average daily attendance to whom such 
agencies provided free public education dur- 
ing such preceding year. 
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(3) The term ‘child’ means any person 
within the age limits for which the applica- 
ble State provides free public education. 

“(4) The term ‘community-based organiza- 
tion' means a private nonprofit organization 
that— 

“( А) is representative of a community or 
significant segments of a community; and 

(B) provides educational or related serv- 
ices to individuals in the community. 

“(5) The term ‘consolidated State applica- 
tion' means an application submitted by a 
State educational agency pursuant to sec- 
tion 9302 of this Act. 

*(6) The term 'county' means one of those 
divisions of a State used by the Secretary of 
Commerce in compiling and reporting data 
regarding counties. 

“(7) The term ‘covered program’ means 
each of the programs authorized by— 

“(A) part A of title I of this Act; 

(B) part C of title I of this Act; 

“(С) part А of title II of this Act; and 

"(D) part A of title IV of this Act except 
section 4104. 

“(8) The term ‘current expenditures’ means 
expenditures for free public education— 

() including expenditures for adminis- 
tration, instruction, attendance and heaith 
services, pupil transportation services, oper- 
ation and maintenance of plant, fixed 
charges, and net expenditures to cover defi- 
cits for food services and student body ac- 
tivities; but 

“(В) not including expenditures for com- 
munity services, capital outlay, and debt 
service, or any expenditures made from funds 
received under title I and part A of title П of 
this Act. 

“(9) The term ‘Department’ means the De- 
partment of Education. 

(10) The term ‘educational service agency" 
means regional public multiservice agencies 
authorized by State statute to develop, man- 
age, and provide services and programs to 
local educational agencies. 

“(11) The term ‘elementary school’ means 
a nonprofit day or residential school that 
provides elementary education, as deter- 
mined under State law. 

(12) The term ‘free public education’ 
means education that is provided— 

“(А) at public expense, under public super- 
vision and direction, and without tuition 
charge; and 

“(В) as elementary or secondary school 
education as determined under applicable 
State law, except that such term does not in- 
clude any education provided beyond grade 
12 


“(13) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ has the meaning given that term in 
section 1201(а) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

“(14ХА) The term ‘local educational agen- 
cy’ means a public board of education or 
other public authority legally constituted 
within a State for either administrative con- 
trol or direction of, or to perform a service 
function for, public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or for such combination of school dis- 
tricts or counties as are recognized in a 
State as an administrative agency for its 
public elementary or secondary schools. 

(B) The term includes any other public in- 
stitution or agency having administrative 
control and direction of а public elementary 
or secondary school. 

“(15) The term ‘mentoring’ means à pro- 
gram in which an adult works with a child or 
youth on a 1-0-1 basis, establishing a sup- 
portive relationship, providing academic as- 
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sistance, and exposing the child or youth to 
new experiences that enhance the child or 
youth's ability to excel in school and become 
a responsible citizen. 

*(16) The term ‘other staff means pupil 
services personnel, librarians, career guid- 
ance and counseling personnel, education 
aides, and other instructional and adminis- 
trative personnel. 

“(17) The term ‘outlying area’ means the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau). 

“(18) The term ‘parent’ includes a legal 
guardian or other person standing in loco 
parentis. 

“(19) The terms ‘pupil-services personnel’ 
and ‘pupil services’ mean, respectively— 

"(A) school counselors, school social work- 
ers, school psychologists, and other qualified 
professional personnel involved in providing 
assessment, diagnosis, counseling, edu- 
cational, therapeutic, and other necessary 
services as part of a comprehensive program 
to meet student needs; and 

“(В) the services provided by such individ- 
uals. 

**(20) The term ‘secondary school’ means a 
nonprofit day or residential school that pro- 
vides secondary education, as determined 
under State law, except that it does not in- 
clude any education beyond grade 12. This 
definition shall not apply to any private, re- 
ligious, or home school that does not receive 
funds under this Act. 

*(21) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

(22) The term ‘State’ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and each of the 
outlying areas. 

“(23) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the agency primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

“БЕС. 9102. APPLICABILITY OF THIS TITLE. 

“Parts B through F of this title do not 
apply to title VIII of this Act. 

“SEC. 9103. REFERENCES IN OTHER ACTS. 

“References to section 1471 of this Act, as 
it existed prior to the enactment of the Im- 
proving America’s Schools Act of 1994, shall 
be deemed to refer to this section. 


“PART B—FLEXIBILITY IN THE USE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER FUNDS 
“SEC. 9201. CONSOLIDATION OF STATE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FUNDS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PRO- 

GRAMS. 

“(а) CONSOLIDATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
FUNDS.—(1) A State educational agency may 
consolidate the amounts specifically made 
available to it for State administration 
under one or more of the programs specified 
under paragraph (2) if such State educational 
agency can demonstrate that the majority of 
such agency’s resources come from non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

(2) This section applies to title I of this 
Act and the covered programs specified in 
sections 9101(7)(C) and (D). 

"(b) USE OF FUNDS.—(1) A State edu- 
cational agency shall use the amount avail- 
able under this section for the administra- 
tion of the programs included in the consoli- 
dation under subsection (a). 

“(2) A State educational agency may also 
use funds available under this section for ad- 
ministrative activities designed to enhance 
the effective and coordinated use of funds 
under such programs, such as— 
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“(А) the coordination of programs speci- 
fied in subsection (a)(2) with other Federal 
and non-Federal programs; 

“(В) the establishment and operation of 
peer-review mechanisms under this Act; 

“(С) the administration of this title; 

"(D) the dissemination of information re- 
garding model programs and practices; and 

“(Е) technical assistance under programs 
specified in subsection (a)(2). 

“(с) RECORDS.—A State educational agency 
that consolidates administrative funds under 
this section shall not be required to keep 
separate records, by individual program, to 
account for costs relating to the administra- 
tion of programs included in the consolida- 
tion under subsection (a). 

"(d) REVIEW.—To determine the effective- 
ness of State administration under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may periodically review 
the performance of State educational agen- 
cies in using consolidated administrative 
funds under this section and take such steps 
as the Secretary finds appropriate to ensure 
the effectiveness of such administration. 

e) UNUSED ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS.—If а 
State educational agency does not use all of 
the funds available to it under this section 
for administration, it may use such funds 
during the applicable period of availability 
as funds available under one or more pro- 
grams included in the consolidation under 
subsection (a). 

*SEC. 9202. SINGLE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CY STATES. 

"A State educational agency that also 
serves as a local educational agency shall, in 
its applications or State plans under this 
Act, describe how it will eliminate duplica- 
tion in the conduct of administrative func- 
tions. 

*SEC. 9203. CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDS FOR 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—In accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, a local 
educational agency, with the approval of its 
State educational agency, may consolidate 
and use for the administration of one or 
more covered programs for any fiscal year 
not more than the percentage, established in 
each covered program, of the total amount 
available to that local educational agency 
under those covered programs. 

(b) STATE PROCEDURES.—Within one year 
from the date of enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1994, a State edu- 
caticnal agency shall, in collaboration with 
local educational agencies in the State, es- 
tablish procedures for responding to requests 
from local educational agencies to consoli- 
date administrative funds under subsection 
(a) and for establishing limitations on the 
amount of funds under covered programs 
that may be used for administration on а 
consolidated basis. 

“(с) CONDITIONS.—A local educational 
agency that consolidates administrative 
funds under this section for any fiscal year 
shall not use any other funds under the pro- 
grams included in the consolidation for ad- 
ministration for that fiscal year. 

d) USES OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS.—A 
local educational agency that consolidates 
administrative funds under this section may 
use these consolidated funds for the adminis- 
tration of covered programs and for the pur- 
poses described in section 9201(b)(2). 

*(e) RECORDS.—A local educational agency 
that consolidates administrative funds under 
this section shall not be required to keep 
separate records, by individual covered pro- 
gram, to account for costs relating to the ad- 
ministration of covered programs included in 
the consolidation. 
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“SEC. 9204. ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS STUDY. 


“(а) STUDY.—(1) The Secretary shall con- 
duct a study of the use of funds under this 
Act for the administration, by State and 
local educational agencies, of covered pro- 
grams, including the percentage of grant 
funds used for such purpose in covered pro- 
grams. 

(2) Based on the results of such study, the 
Secretary shall develop a definition of what 
types of activities constitute the administra- 
tion of programs under this Act by State and 
local educational agencies. 


(3) Based on the results of such study, the 
Secretary may publish regulations or guide- 
lines regarding the use of funds for adminis- 
tration under those programs, including the 
use of such funds on a consolidated basis and 
limitations on the amount of such funds that 
may be used for administration where such 
limitation is not otherwise specified in law. 


(b) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit 
to the President and the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress a report regarding 
the study conducted under this section with- 
in 30 days of its completion. 


“SEC. 9205. CONSOLIDATED SET-ASIDE FOR DE- 
PARTMENT ОЕ ТНЕ INTERIOR 
FUNDS. 


"(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall transfer to the Department of 
the Interior, as a consolidated amount for 
covered programs, the Indian education pro- 
grams under part A of title VI of this Act, 
and the education for homeless children and 
youth program under subtitle B of title VII 
of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless As- 
sistance Act, the amounts allotted to the De- 
partment of the Interior under those pro- 
grams. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall enter into an agreement, 
consistent with the requirements of the pro- 
grams specified in paragraph (1), for the dis- 
tribution and use of those funds under terms 
that the Secretary determines best meet the 
purposes of those programs. 

B) The agreement shall 

(i) set forth the plans of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the use of the amount trans- 
ferred, the steps to be taken to achieve the 
National Education Goals, and performance 
measures to assess program effectiveness, in- 
cluding measurable goals and objectives; and 

„(ii) be developed in consultation with In- 
dian tribes. 


(b) ADMINISTRATION.—The Department of 
the Interior may use up to 1.5 percent of the 
funds consolidated under this section for its 
costs related to the administration of the 
funds transferred under this section. 


“SEC. 9206. AVAILABILITY OF UNNEEDED PRO- 
GRAM FUNDS. 


“(а) UNNEEDED PROGRAM FUNDS.—With the 
approval of its State educational agency, a 
local educational agency that determines for 
any fiscal year that funds under a covered 
program other than part A of title I of this 
Act are not needed for the purpose of that 
covered program may use such funds, not to 
exceed five percent of the total amount of its 
funds under that covered program, for the 
purpose of another covered program. 

"(b) COORDINATION OF SERVICES.—A local 
educational agency, individual school, or 
consortium of schools may use a total of up 
to 5 percent of the funds it receives under 
this Act for the establishment and imple- 
mentation of a coordinated services project 
consistent with the requirements of Title X 
of this Act."'. 
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“PART C—COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS; 
CONSOLIDATED STATE AND LOCAL AP- 
PLICATIONS 

“SEC. 9301. PURPOSE. 

"It is the purpose of this part to improve 
teaching and learning by encouraging great- 
er cross-program coordination, planning, and 
service delivery under this Act and enhanced 
integration of programs under this Act with 
educational activities carried out with State 
and local funds. 

“SEC. 9302. OPTIONAL CONSOLIDATED STATE AP- 

PLICATION. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) In order to 
simplify application requirements and re- 
duce burden for State educational agencies 
under this Act, the Secretary shall, in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b), establish pro- 
cedures and criteria under which a State 
educational agency may submit a consoli- 
dated State application meeting the require- 
ments of this section for each of the covered 
programs in which the State participates. 

“(2) A State educational agency may also 
include in its consolidated application— 

(A) the Even Start program under part В 
of title I of this Act; 

B) the education of neglected and delin- 
quent youth program under part D of title I 
of this Act; 

“(С) part A of title П of the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act; 

„D) Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 

“(Е) School-to-Work Opportunities Act; 
and 

“(Е) such other programs as the Secretary 
may designate. 

(3) A State educational agency that sub- 
mits a consolidated State application under 
this section shall not be required to submit 
separate State plans or applications under 
any of the programs to which its consoli- 
dated application under this section applies. 

"(b) COLLABORATION.—(1) In establishing 
criteria and procedures under this section, 
the Secretary shall collaborate with State 
educational agencies and, as appropriate, 
with other State agencies, local educational 
agencies, public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions, private 
Schools, and representatives of parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers. 

*(2) Through the collaboration process de- 
scribed in subsection (b), the Secretary shall 
establish, for each program under the Act to 
which this section applies, the descriptions, 
information, assurances, and other material 
required to be included in а consolidated 


State application. 
(3) The Secretary shall require only de- 
Scriptions, information, assurances, and 


other materials that are absolutely nec- 

essary for the consideration of the State ap- 

plication. 

“SEC. 9303. GENERAL APPLICABILITY OF STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ASSUR- 
ANCES. 


“(а) ASSURANCES.—A State educational 
agency that submits a State plan or applica- 
tion under this Act, whether separately or 
under section 9302, shall have on file with the 
Secretary a single set of assurances, applica- 
ble to each program for which a plan or ap- 
plication is submitted, that provides that— 

(J) each such program will be adminis- 
tered in accordance with all applicable stat- 
utes, regulations, program plans, and appli- 
cations; 

“(2ХА) the control of funds provided under 
each such program and title to property ac- 
quired with program funds will be in a public 
agency, in a nonprofit private agency, insti- 
tution, or organization, or in an Indian tribe 
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if the statute authorizing the program pro- 
vides for assistance to such entities; and 

“(В) the public agency, nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or organization, or In- 
dian tribe will administer such funds and 
property to the extent required by the au- 
thorizing statutes; 

"(3) the State will adopt and use proper 
methods of administering each such pro- 
gram, including— 

“(А) the enforcement of any obligations 
imposed by law on agencies, institutions, or- 
ganizations and other recipients responsible 
for carrying out each program; 

“(В) the correction of deficiencies in pro- 
gram operations that are identified through 
audits, monitoring, or evaluation; and 

“(С) the adoption of written procedures for 
the receipt and resolution of complaints al- 
leging violations of law in the administra- 
tion of such programs; 

“(4) the State will cooperate in carrying 
out any evaluation of each such program 
conducted by or for the Secretary or other 
Federal officials; 

“(5) the State will use such fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures as will en- 
sure proper disbursement of, and accounting 
for, Federal funds paid to the State under 
each such program; 

“(6) the State will— 

(A) make reports to the Secretary as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to per- 
form the Secretary's duties under each such 
program; and 

"(B) maintain such records, provide such 
information to the Secretary, and afford ac- 
cess to the records as the Secretary may find 
necessary to carry out the Secretary’s du- 
ties; and 

(7) before the application was submitted 
to the Secretary, the State has afforded a 
reasonable opportunity for public comment 
on the application and has considered such 
comment. 

"(b) СЕРА PROVISION.—Section 440 of the 
General Education Provisions Act does not 
apply to programs under this Act. 

“SEC. 9304. CONSOLIDATED LOCAL APPLICA- 
TIONS. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—A local edu- 
cational agency receiving funds under more 
than one covered program may submit appli- 
cations to the State educational agency 
under such programs on a consolidated basis. 

"(b) REQUIRED CONSOLIDATED APPLICA- 
TIONS.—A State educational agency that has 
submitted and had approved a consolidated 
State application under section 9302 may re- 
quire local educational agencies in the State 
receiving funds under more than one pro- 
gram included in the consolidated State ap- 
plication to submit consolidated local appli- 
cations under such programs. 

“(с) COLLABORATION.—A State educational 
agency shall collaborate with local edu- 
cational agencies in the State in establish- 
ing procedures for the submission of the con- 
solidated applications under this section. 

(d) The State educational agency shall re- 
quire only descriptions, information, assur- 
ances, and other material that are abso- 
lutely necessary for the consideration of the 
application of the local educational agency. 
“SEC. 9305. OTHER GENERAL ASSURANCES. 

“(а) ASSURANCES.—Any applicant other 
than a State educational agency that sub- 
mits an application under this Act, whether 
separately or pursuant to section 9304, shall 
have on file with the State educational agen- 
cy a single set of assurances, applicable to 
each program for which an application is 
submitted, that provides that— 

"(1) each such program will be adminis- 
tered in accordance with all applicable stat- 
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utes, regulations, program plans, and appli- 
cations; 

“(2ХА) the control of funds provided under 
each such program and title to property ac- 
quired with program funds will be in a public 
agency or in a nonprofit private agency, in- 
stitution, organization, or Indian tribe, if 
the statute authorizing the program provides 
for assistance to such entities; and 

„(B) the public agency, nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or organization, or In- 
dian tribe will administer such funds and 
property to the extent required by the au- 
thorizing statutes; 

(3) the applicant will adopt and use proper 
methods of administering each such pro- 
gram, including— 

“(А) the enforcement of any obligations 
imposed by law on agencies, institutions, or- 
ganizations, and other recipients responsible 
for carrying out each program; and 

"(B) the correction of deficiencies in pro- 
gram operations that are identified through 
audits, monitoring, or evaluation; 

(4) the applicant will cooperate in carry- 
ing out any evaluation of each such program 
conducted by or for the State educational 
agency or the Secretary or other Federal of- 
ficials; 

“(5) the applicant will use such fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting procedures as will 
ensure proper disbursement of, and account- 
ing for, Federal funds paid to such applicant 
under each such program; 

“(6) the applicant will— 

“(А) make reports to the State educational 
agency and the Secretary as may be nec- 
essary to enable such agency and the Sec- 
retary to perform their duties under each 
such program; and 

"(B) maintain such records, provide such 
information, and afford access to the records 
as the State educational agency or the Sec- 
retary may find necessary to carry out the 
State educational agency's or the Sec- 
retary's duties; and 

“(7) before the application was submitted, 
the applicant afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for public comment on the applica- 
tion and has considered such comment. 

"(b) СЕРА PROVISION.—Section 442 of the 
General Education Provisions Act does not 
apply to programs under this Act. 

“PART D—WAIVERS 
“SEC. 9401. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) Except as provided in subsection (с), 
the Secretary may waive any requirement of 
this Act or of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, or of the regulations issued under 
such Acts, for a State educational agency, 
Indian tribe, or other agency, organization, 
or institution that receives funds under a 
program authorized by this Act from the De- 
partment and that requests such a waiver 
the Secretary determines that such require- 
ment impedes the ability of the State edu- 
cational agency or other recipient to achieve 
more effectively the purposes of this Act. 
“БЕС. 9402. APPLICATIONS, 

(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—A school. 
local educational agency, or State that de- 
sires to receive a waiver under this Act 
shall— 

(J) indicate which Federal requirements 
are to be waived and how waiving such re- 
quirements will improve educational 
achievement among all students; 

“(2) describe educational programs and 
goals being proposed and how such programs 
will meet the needs of all students; 

*(3) identify the Federal programs to be in- 
cluded in the project; 

(4) indicate which State and local require- 
ments to be waived; 
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"(5) describe specific, measurable edu- 
cational improvement goals and expected 
outcomes for all affected students; 

(6) describe methods to be used to meas- 
ure progress toward meeting such goals; 

“(7) describe how programs will continue 
to focus on the same populations served by 
programs for which waivers are requested; 

“(8) describe how students not now eligible 
for programs for which waivers are granted 
can be served without weakening the pro- 
gram benefits for eligible populations; and 

“(9) describe the student population at pro- 
posed schools, including— 

"(A) current data regarding the achieve- 
ment levels of students, particularly dis- 
advantaged students; 

“(В) the number of students who— 

(J) are of limited English proficiency, as 
defined in section 7003(a)(1) of the Bilingual 
Education Act; 

"(ii) are children with disabilities, as de- 
fined in section 602(a)(1) of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act; 

"(iii) are currently or were, within the past 
5 years, migratory; 

“(іу) are educationally disadvantaged for 
the purposes of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(v) are eligible for a free or reduced-price 
lunch. 

"(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary of Education may include additional 
requirements as may reasonably be required. 

“(с) INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL APPLICATIONS.—A 
local school that desires to receive a waiver 
under this Act shall submit an application to 
the local educational agency, which, after 
review, shall submit such application to the 
State educational agency. 

(d) LOCAL APPLICATIONS.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive а 
waiver under this Act shall submit an appli- 
cation to the State educational agency for 
review. 

“(2) A State educational agency that ap- 
proves an application submitted by a local 
educational agency shall forward such appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Education for con- 
sideration. 

(3) If an application requests a waiver for 
a program other than an education program, 
the State educational agency shall submit 
such application to the chief executive of the 
State for review before forwarding such ap- 
plication to the Secretary of Education. 

“(е) STATE APPLICATIONS.—(1) A State edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive a 
waiver under this Act shall— 

“(1) submit an application to the Secretary 
of Education for consideration; and 

*(2) provide all interested local education 
agencies in the State with notice and an op- 
portunity to comment on the proposal. 

"(f) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may not waive, under this section, 
any statutory or regulatory requirement re- 
lating to— 

“(1) comparability of services; 

“(2) maintenance of effort; 

(3) the equitable participation of students 
attending private schools; 

“(4) parental participation and involve- 
ment; 

“(5) the distribution of funds to States or 
to local educational agencies or other recipi- 
ents of funds under this Act; 

(6) maintenance of records; 

(7) applicable civil rights requirements; 
or 

“(8) the requirements of sections 444 and 
445 of the General Education Provisions Act. 
“SEC. 9403. EVALUATIONS AND TECHNICAL AS- 

SISTANCE. 

"(a) WAIVERS.—Three years after a waiver 

is provided to a school or local educational 
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agency, the Secretary of Education shall 
evaluate the effectiveness of such waiver, 
based on reports and evaluations conducted 
by the State educational agency, in meeting 
the goals outlined in their application, in 
achieving educational reform, in raising stu- 
dent achievement for all students, including 
students with disabilities, students who are 
disadvantaged, and students who are limited 
English proficient, and in meeting the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

"(b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—If the Sec- 
retary determines that progress in achieving 
education reform is not satisfactory, the 
Secretary may provide technical assistance 
to a school or local educational agency. 

“(с) TERMINATION.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that the technical assistance does not 
improve education reform efforts, the Sec- 
retary may immediately terminate any 
waivers previously granted. 

"(d) NATIONAL EVALUATION.—Three years 
after the flexibility program is implemented 
and at the end of every succeeding 3-year pe- 
riod, the Secretary shall evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the flexibility program nation- 
wide. The findings of such evaluation shall 
be submitted to the Congress not later than 
120 days after such evaluation is completed. 
“SEC. 9404. REPORTS. 

“(а) LOCAL REPORTS.—A local educational 
agency or school that participates in a flexi- 
bility project under this Act shall submit an 
annual report to the State educational agen- 
cy that— 

“(1) describes project activities; 

(2) evaluates the progress in achieving the 
goals stated in the application; and 

(3) evaluates the effectiveness of coordi- 
nating services for students and their fami- 
lies. 

"(b) STATE REPORTS.—(1) A State that par- 
ticipates in a flexibility project under this 
Act shall submit an annual report to the 
Secretary of Education which evaluates the 
progress in achieving goals stated in the ap- 
plication. 

“(2) The State Educational Agency, upon 
receipt of reports of local educational agen- 
cies or schools participating in a flexibility 
project, shall review such documents and 
evaluate the progress of such programs in 
elevating academic achievement for all stu- 
dents, accomplishing education reform and 
meeting the National Education Goals. Such 
reports and evaluations shall be submitted 
to the Secretary of Education on an annual 
basis. 

“(с) SECRETARY REPORTS.—The Secretary 
of Education shall submit to the Congress a 
biennial report, based on State reports, re- 
garding the national progress of flexibility 
programs and the effect of such programs on 
improving educational achievement for all 
Students and meeting the National Edu- 
cation Goals. 


“SEC. 9405. GENERAL PROVISION REGARDING 
NON-RECIPIENT NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


"Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
permit, allow, encourage, or authorize any 
Federal involvement with or control over 
any aspect of any private, religious, or home 
School that does not receive funds under the 
Act. 


“TITLE X—COORDINATED SERVICES 
PROJECTS 


*SEC. 10001. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the 
following findings: 

*(1) Growing numbers of children are nega- 
tively affected by influences outside of the 
classroom which increase their risk of aca- 
demic failure. 
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"(2) Factors such as poor nutrition, unsafe 
living conditions, physical and sexual abuse, 
family and gang violence, inadequate health 
care, unemployment, lack of child care and 
substance abuse adversely affect family rela- 
tionships and the ability of a child to learn. 

(3) Parents and other caregivers in to- 
day’s high pressure society often face de- 
mands which place restraints on their time 
and affect their ability to adequately provide 
for the needs of their families. 

“(4) Access to health and social service 
programs can address the basic physical and 
emotional needs of children so that they can 
fully participate in the learning experiences 
offered them in school. 

“(5) Services for at-risk students need to 
be more convenient, less fragmented, regu- 
lated and duplicative in order to meet the 
needs of children and their families. 

“(6) School personnel, parents, and support 
service providers often lack knowledge of, 
and access to, available services for at-risk 
students and their families in the commu- 
nity, and have few resources to coordinate 
services and make them accessible. 

“(Ту Service providers, such as teachers, so- 
cial workers, health care and child care pro- 
viders, juvenile justice workers and others, 
are often trained in separate disciplines that 
provide little support for the coordination of 
services. 

(8) Coordination of services is more cost 
effective because it substitutes prevention 
for expensive crisis intervention. 

“(9) Coordinating health and social serv- 
ices with education can help the Nation meet 
the National Education Goals by ensuring 
better outcomes for children. 

„b) PURPOSE OF COORDINATING SERVICES.— 
The purpose of this section is to provide ele- 
mentary and secondary school students and 
their families better access to the social, 
health and education services necessary for 
students to succeed in school and for their 
families to take an active role in ensuring 
that children receive the best possible edu- 
cation. 

"SEC. 10002. DEFINITIONS. 

"(a) 'The term  'coordinated services 
project' refers to а comprehensive approach 
to meeting the educational, health, social 
service, and other needs of children and their 
families, including foster children and their 
foster families, through a communitywide 
partnership that links public and private 
agencies providing such services or access to 
such services through a coordination site at 
or near a school. 

"(b) An ‘eligible entity’ is a local edu- 
cational agency, individual school, or con- 
sortium of schools. 

“SEC. 10003. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 
PLEMENTATION. 

“(а) PROJECT PLANS.—Eligible entities ex- 
ercising their authority under section 9206(b) 
Shall submit to the Secretary an application 
for the development of a plan or а plan for 
the implementation of a coordinated services 
project. 

b) PROJECT DEVELOPMENT.—The applica- 
tion for the development of the coordinated 
services project, which can last for up to one 
year, shall: 

"(1) demonstrate that an assessment will 
be performed of the economic, social, and 
health barriers to educational achievement 
experienced by children and families, includ- 
ing foster children and their foster families, 
in the community, and the local, State, fed- 
eral, and privately funded services available 
to meet such needs; 

“(2) identify the measures that will be 
taken to establish a communitywide part- 
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nership that links public and private agen- 
cies providing services to children and fami- 
lies; and 

(3) identify any other measures that will 
be taken to develop a comprehensive plan for 
the implementation of a coordinated services 
project or projects. 

"(c) PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION,—Eligible 
entities shall submit to the Secretary a plan 
for the implementation or expansion of a co- 
ordinated services project. Such plan shall 
include— 

(J) the results of a children and families 
needs assessment, which will include an as- 
sessment of the needs of foster children; 

‘(2) the membership of the coordinated 
services project partnership; 

"(3) a description of the proposed coordi- 
nated services project, its objectives, where 
it will be located, and the staff that will be 
used to carry out the purposes of the project; 

“(4) a description of how the success of the 
coordinated services project will be evalu- 
ated; 

“(5) a description of the training to be pro- 
vided to teachers and appropriate personnel; 
and 

(6) information regarding whether or not 
a sliding scale fee for services will be em- 
ployed, and if not, an explanation of why 
such scale is not feasible. 


"SEC. 10004. USES OF FUNDS. 


“(а) Funds utilized under the authority of 
section 9206(b) may be used for activities 
under this title which include— 

(J) hiring a services coordinator; 

*(2) making minor renovations to existing 
buildings; 

(3) purchasing basic operating equipment; 

“(4) improving communications and infor- 
mation-sharing between members of the co- 
ordinated services project partnership; 

“(5) providing training to teachers and ар- 
propriate personnel concerning their role in 
а coordinated services project; and 

“(6) conducting the needs assessment re- 
quired in section 10003(b)(1). 

"(b) Projects operating under the author- 
ity of this title shall comply with the re- 
quirements of section 1121(b). 


*SEC. 10005. CONTINUING AUTHORITY. 


“Тһе Secretary shall not approve the plan 
of any project which fails to demonstrate 
that it is achieving effective coordination 
after 2 years of implementation. 


“SEC. 10006, FEDERAL AGENCY COORDINATION. 


“(а) AGENCY COORDINATION.—The Secretar- 
ies of Education, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Labor, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Treasury, and Agriculture, and the At- 
torney General shall review the programs ad- 
ministered by their agencies to identify bar- 
riers to service coordination. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Such Secretar- 
ies and the Attorney General shall submit 
jointly a report to the Congress not later 
than 2 years after the date of the enactment 
of the Improving America’s Schools Act, 
based on the review required under para- 
graph (a) recommending legislative and reg- 
ulatory action to address such barriers, and 
during this time, shall use waiver authori- 
ties authorized under this and other Acts. 


“SEC. 10007. LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
COORDINATION OF SERVICES. 

None of the funds authorized under this 
Act which are used for projects which in- 
clude the coordination of health and social 
services with education may be used to pro- 
vide family planning or reproductive health 
services.“. 
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TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 
PART A—APPLICABILITY OF THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 


SEC. 211. TITLE; APPLICABILITY; DEFINITIONS. 

Section 400 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221 et seq.; referred to 
in this title as the Act") is amended to read 
as follows: 


"TITLE; APPLICABILITY; DEFINITIONS 


"SEC. 400. (a) This title may be cited as the 
‘General Education Provisions Act’. 

“(b)X(1) Except as otherwise provided, this 
title applies to each applicable program of 
the Department of Education. 

“(2) Except as otherwise provided, this 
title does not apply to any contract made by 
the Department of Education. 

“(с) As used in this title, the following 
terms have the following meanings: 

(J) The term ‘applicable program’ means 
any program for which the Secretary or the 
Department has administrative responsibil- 
ity as provided by law or by delegation of au- 
thority pursuant to law. The term includes 
each program for which the Secretary or the 
Department has administrative responsibil- 
ity under the Department of Education Orga- 
nization Act or under statutes effective after 
the effective date of that Act. 

“(2) The term ‘applicable statute’ means— 

“(А) the Act or the title, part, section, or 
any other subdivision of an Act, as the case 
may be, that authorizes the appropriation 
for an applicable program; 

(B) this title; and 

"(C) any other statute that by its terms 
expressly controls the administration of an 
applicable program. 

*(3) The term ‘Department’ means the De- 
partment of Education. 

“(4) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

“(4) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to affect the applicability of title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, title ІХ of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, title V of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Age Discrimi- 
nation Act, or other statutes prohibiting dis- 
crimination, to any applicable program."'. 
SEC. 212. REPEAL AND REDESIGNATION. 

(a) The following provisions of the Act are 
repealed: 

(1) Sections 400A, 401, 402, 405, 406, 406A, 
406B, 406C, 407, 413, 416, 419, 421, 423, 424, 426A, 
and 429; and 

(2) part D. 

(b) Sections 403, 408, 409, 411, 412, 414, 415, 
417, 420, 421A, 422, 425, 426, 427, 428, 430, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, and 440 are 
redesignated as 401, 410, 411, 420, 421, 422, 423, 
425, 426, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, and 446 respec- 
tively. 

(c) Part E is redesignated as Part D. 

PART B—THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 
SEC. 221. NEW HEADING FOR PART A. 

The heading for Part A of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

PART A—FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION". 
SEC. 222. OFFICE OF NON-PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Section 401 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended by— 

(D striking the heading of such section and 
inserting the following new heading: 

"OFFICE OF NON-PUBLIC EDUCATION”. 

(2) striking subsections (a), (b), and (c); and 

(3) striking (del) There" and inserting 
"SEC. 401 (1) There". 
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SEC. 223. GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE SEC- 
RETARY. 
Section 410 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended to read as follows: 
"GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY 


"SEC. 410. The Secretary, in order to carry 
out functions otherwise vested by law or by 
delegation of authority pursuant to law, and 
subject to limitations as may be otherwise 
imposed by law, is authorized to make, pro- 
mulgate, issue, rescind, and amend rules and 
regulations governing the manner of oper- 
ation of, and governing the applicable pro- 
grams administered by, the Department.". 
SEC. 224. COORDINATION. 

The Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new section 412: 


"COORDINATION 


"SEC. 412. The Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation Statistics, the National Education 
Goals Panel, the National Education Statis- 
tics and Improvement Council, and any other 
Board established to analyze, address, or ap- 
prove standards and assessments shall co- 
ordinate and interact with one another in 
order to ensure that each entity does not du- 
plicate activities to assist States in their ef- 
forts to reform their educational systems.". 

PART C—APPROPRIATIONS AND 
EVALUATIONS 


SEC. 230. FORWARD FUNDING. 


Section 420 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended to read as follows: 


"FORWARD FUNDING 


"SEC. 420. (a) To the end of affording the 
responsible State, local, and Federal officers 
adequate notice of available Federal finan- 
cial assistance for carrying out ongoing edu- 
cation activities and projects, appropriations 
for grants, contracts, or other payments 
under any applicable program are authorized 
to be included in the appropriations Act for 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year dur- 
ing which such activities and projects shall 
be carried out. 

"(b) In order to effect a transition to the 
timing of appropriation action authorized by 
subsection (a), the application of this section 
may result in the enactment, in a fiscal 
year, of separate appropriations for an appli- 
cable program (whether in the same appro- 
priations Act or otherwise) for 2 consecutive 
fiscal years.“ 

SEC. 231. AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) The heading for section 421 of the Act 
(as redesignated) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: "AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS ON 
ACADEMIC OR SCHOOL-YEAR BASIS; ADDITIONAL 
PERIOD FOR EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS", 

(b) Section 421 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is further amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) by striking (b) Not- 
withstanding” and inserting ‘‘(b)(1) Notwith- 
standing"; and 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking “section 
3679(1)(2) of the Revised Statutes" and in- 
serting "section 1341(а) of title 31 of the 
United States Code“. 

SEC. 232. CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF PRO- 
GRAMS. 


Section 422 of the Act (as redesignated) of 
the Act is amended to read as follows: 


“CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS 


"SEC. 422. (a) The authorization of appro- 
priations for, or duration of, an applicable 
program shall be automatically extended for 
one additional fiscal year unless Congress, in 
the regular session that ends prior to the be- 
ginning of the terminal fiscal year of such 
authorization or duration, has passed legisla- 
tion that becomes law and extends or repeals 
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the authorization or duration of such pro- 


gram. 

"(b) The amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for the period of automatic extension 
of an applicable program under subsection 
(a) shall be the amount that was authorized 
to be appropriated for that program during 
its terminal fiscal year. 

“(с) During the period of automatic exten- 
sion of an applicable program under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall administer 
such program, including the performance of 
all required acts and determinations, in the 
same manner required in the termination 
fiscal year by the applicable statute. 

„d) This section shall not apply to the au- 
thorization of appropriations for a commis- 
sion, council or committee which is required 
by an applicable statute to terminate on à 
date certain.“ 

SEC. 233. STATE REPORTS. 

Subpart 2 of part B of the Act is amended 
by inserting the following new section 424 at 
the beginning of such subpart. 

"RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES TO FURNISH 
INFORMATION 

"SEC. 424. (a) Each State educational agen- 
cy shall submit to the Secretary а report on 
or before March 15 of every second year. 
Each such report shall include— 

*(1) information with respect to the uses of 
Federal funds in such State in the 2 preced- 
ing fiscal years under any applicable pro- 
gram under the jurisdiction of the State edu- 
cational agency; and 

*(2) information with respect to the uses of 
Federal funds in such State in the 2 preced- 
ing fiscal years under any Federal program 
administered by the State that provided 
grants or contracts to a local educational 
agency in the State. 

b) Each report submitted as required by 
subsection (a) shall— 

(J) list, with respect to each program for 
which information is provided, all grants 
made to and contracts entered into with 
local educational agencies and other public 
and private agencies and institutions within 
the State during each fiscal year concerned; 

“(2) analyze the information included іп 
the report by local educational agency and 
by program; 

“(3) include the total amount of funds 
available to the State under each such pro- 
gram for each fiscal year concerned; and 

(4) be made readily available by the State 
to local educational agencies and institu- 
tions within the State and to the public. 

“(с) If the Secretary does not receive a re- 
port by the date required under subsection 
(a), or receives an incomplete report, the 
Secretary, not later than 30 days after such 
report is required to be submitted, shall take 
all reasonable measures to obtain the delin- 
quent or incomplete information from the 
State educational agency. 

"(d) When the Secretary receives a report 
required under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall provide such information to the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, and 
shall make such information available, at а 
reasonable cost, to any individual who re- 
quests it. 

“(е) The Secretary shall consult with the 
Speaker and Minority Leader of the House of 
Representatives and the Majority and Minor- 
ity Leaders of the Senate regarding the costs 
and feasibility of making the information 
described in subsection (a) available as part 
of a telecommunications network that is 
readily accessible to every member of Con- 
gress and other interested parties. 

() On or before August 15th of each year 
in which reports are submitted under sub- 
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section (a), the Secretary shall submit a ге- 
port to the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate. Such report shall in- 
clude— 

“(1) an analysis of the content and data 
quality of such reports; 

“(2) a compilation of statistical data de- 
rived from such reports; and 

(3) information obtained by the Secretary 
with respect to— 

“(А) direct grants made to local edu- 
cational agencies by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

“(В) contracts entered into between such 
agencies and the Federal Government.“ 


SEC. 234. BIENNIAL EVALUATION REPORT. 


Section 425 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“BIENNIAL EVALUATION REPORT 


"SEC. 425. Not later than March 31 of each 
second year beginning with 1995, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate an eval- 
uation report on the effectiveness of applica- 
ble programs during the two preceding fiscal 
years in achieving their legislated purposes. 
Such report shall— 

(J) contain program profiles that include 
legislative citations, multi-year funding his- 
tories, and legislated purposes; 

*(2) contain recent evaluation information 
on the progress being made toward the 
achievement of program objectives, includ- 
ing listings of program performance indica- 
tors, data from performance measurement 
based on the indicators, evaluation informa- 
tion on the costs and benefits of the applica- 
ble programs being evaluated. 

(3) contain selected significant program 
activities, such as initiatives for program 
improvement, regulations, and program 
monitoring and evaluation; 

**(4) list the principal analyses and studies 
supporting the major conclusions in such re- 
port; and 

*(5) be prepared in concise summary form 
with necessary detailed data and appendices, 
including available data to indicate the ef- 
fectiveness of the programs and projects by 
the race, sex, disability and age of their 
beneficiaries."’. 


SEC. 235. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 


(a) Section 423 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended by striking Commissioner“ and 
inserting Secretary“. 

(b) Section 426 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended by 

(1) striking title I of" and all that follows 
through Congress)“ and inserting title 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965”; and 

(2) striking subparagraph (C) of section 
3(d)(2) or section 403(1)(С)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof sections 8003(c) or residing on 
property described in section 8012(4)( BY ii)". 


SEC. 236. COORDINATION. 


The National Assessment Governing 
Board, the Advisory Council on Statistics, 
the National Education Goals Panel, the Na- 
tional Education Statistics and Improve- 
ment Council, and any other Board estab- 
lished to analyze, address, or approve stand- 
ards and assessments shall coordinate and 
interact with one another in order to ensure 
that each entity does not duplicate activities 
to assist States in their efforts to reform 
their educational systems. 
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PART D—ADMINISTRATION OF 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SEC. 241. RACE-NORMING. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 426 (as redesignated) the following new 
section: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATORY USE OF 
TEST SCORES 

"SEC. 426A. No funds appropriated for the 
purpose of carrying out any applicable pro- 
gram may be used to adjust the scores of, use 
different scores for, or otherwise alter the re- 
sults of educational tests on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national ori- 
віп.”. 

БЕС. 242. JOINT FUNDING OF PROGRAMS. 

Section 430 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“JOINT FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 


"SEC. 430. (аХ1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into arrangements with other 
Federal agencies to jointly carry out 
projects of common interest, to transfer to 
such agencies funds appropriated under any 
applicable program, and to receive and use 
funds from such agencies, for projects of 
common interest. 

“(2) Funds so transferred or received shall 
be used only in accordance with the statutes 
authorizing the appropriation of such funds, 
and shall be made available by contract or 
grant only to recipients eligible to receive 
such funds under such statutes. 

(3) If the Secretary enters into an agree- 
ment under this subsection for the adminis- 
tration of a project, the agency administer- 
ing the project shall use its procedures to 
award contracts or grants and to administer 
such awards, unless the parties to the agree- 
ment specify the use of procedures of an- 
other agency that is a party to the agree- 
ment. 

“(4) If the Secretary has entered into an 
agreement authorized under subsection (a) of 
this section and the Secretary and the heads 
of the other agencies participating in the 
agreement determine that joint funding is 
necessary to address a special need consist- 
ent with the purposes and authorized activi- 
ties of each program that provides funding, 
the Secretary and the heads of the other par- 
ticipating agencies may develop a single set 
of criteria for jointly funded projects and re- 
quire each applicant for those projects to 
submit a single application for review by the 
participating agencies. 

(b) The Secretary may develop the cri- 
teria for, and require the submission of, joint 
applications under two or more applicable 
programs under which awards are made on a 
competitive basis, and may jointly review 
and approve such applications separately 
from other applications under such pro- 
grams, when the Secretary determines that 
such joint awards are necessary to address a 
special need consistent with the purposes 
and authorized activities of each such pro- 
gram. An applicant for such a joint award 
must meet the eligibility requirements of 
each such program. 

“(с) The Secretary may not construe the 
provisions of this section to take precedence 
over a limitation on joint funding contained 
in an applicable statute. 

"(d)1) The Secretary shall provide notice 
to the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
of the Senate of each joint funding agree- 
ment made with other Federal agencies not 
later than 60 days following the making of 
such agreements. 

“(2) Such notice shall include— 
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(A) a description of the purpose and objec- 
tives of the joint funding arrangement; 

(B) the amounts and sources, by program, 
of the funds dedicated to such arrangement; 
and 

„() the criteria developed to govern the 
award of contracts and grants.“ 

SEC. 243. COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
INFORMATION. 

Section 431 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking “(а) The Commissioner" and 
inserting ‘Тһе Secretary“; 

(2) inserting “and” at the end of paragraph 
(2); 

(3) striking ''; апа” at the end of paragraph 
(3) and inserting “.”; and 

(4) striking paragraph (4) and subsections 
(b) and (с). 

SEC. 244. REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS. 

(a) Section 432 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(А) by striking "Commissioner" and in- 
serting Secretary“: 

(B) by striking and in the case of the pro- 
gram provided for in title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965,”; 

(C) in tne third sentence thereof, by insert- 
ing a comma after the hearing"; and 

(D) in the fourth sentence thereof— 

(i) by striking the comma after guide- 
lines"; and 

(ii) by inserting a comma after “program”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking Commis- 
sioner” each place it appears and inserting 
"Secretary"; and 

(3) in subsection (d), by striking *‘Commis- 
sioner” each time it appears and inserting 
"Secretary" and by inserting before the pe- 
riod “ог issue such other orders as the Sec- 
retary may deem appropriate to achieve such 
compliance". 

(b) All statistics and other data collection 
and analysis reported under this section 
shall, whenever feasible, be collected cross- 
tabulated, analyzed, and reported by sex 
within race or ethnicity and socioeconomic 
status. In the event that the Secretary de- 
termines that such statistics or data collec- 
tion and analysis reveals no significant dif- 
ferences among such categories, the Sec- 
retary shall include in the relevant report 
incorporating such statistics or data an ex- 
planation of such determination. 

SEC. 245. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

Section 434 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended in the first sentence by striking 
“the Commissioner“ and “һе” and inserting 
“the Secretary“ in lieu of each. 

SEC. 246. USE OF FUNDS WITHHELD. 

Section 435 of the Act (as redesignated) is 

amended to read as follows: 


"USE OF FUNDS WITHHELD 


"SEC. 435. (a) At any time that the Sec- 
retary makes an allotment or reallotment to 
any State under any applicable program, the 
Secretary shall reduce such allotment or re- 
allotment by such amount as the Secretary 
determines such allotment or reallotment 
would have been reduced, had the data on 
which the allotment or reallotment is based 
excluded all data relating to local edu- 
cational agencies of the State that, on the 
date of the Secretary's action, are ineligible 
to receive the Federal financial assistance 
involved because of failure to comply with 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, title 
IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
or the Age Discrimination Act of 1975. 

"(b) The Secretary may use any funds 
withheld under subsection (a)— 
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“(1) to increase the allotments of other 
local educational agencies within the State, 
or the allotments of all States, in accordance 
with the statutes governing the program; or 

“(2) for grants to local educational agen- 
cies of that State in accordance with section 
405 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, or for any 
other program administered by the Depart- 
ment that is designed to enhance equity in 
education or redress discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, national origin, sex, age, 
or disability.“ 

SEC. 247. APPLICATIONS. 

Section 436 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended by striking ''for three fiscal years" 
and inserting for more than one fiscal 
year". 

SEC. 248. REGULATIONS. 

Section 437 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended— 

(1) in the heading by striking: REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND ENFORCEMENT”; 

(2) in subsection (a) by— 

(A) striking, in paragraph (1), "Commis- 
sioner” and inserting Secretary“; and 

(B) striking, in paragraph (2), Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or the Of- 
fice of Education, or by an official of such 
agencies“ and inserting Secretary“; 

(3) in subsection (b) by— 

(A) striking Commissioner“ each place it 
appears and inserting Secretary“; and 

(B) striking the last sentence of paragraph 
(2/8); 

(4) іп subsection (4) by— 

(A) striking, in paragraph (1)- 

(i) in the second sentence, transmission 
unless the Congress shall, by concurrent res- 
olution, find that the final regulation is in- 
consistent with the Act from which it de- 
rives its authority, and disapprove such final 
regulation, in whole or іп part" and insert 
“transmission”; 

Gi) the last sentence; and 

(iii) ); 

(B) striking paragraph (2); 

(5) by striking subsections (e) and (f); and 

(6) in subsection (g), by striking Commis- 
sioner" each place it appears and inserting 
“Secretary”. 

SEC. 249. RECORDS; REDUCTION IN RETENTION 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 443 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(A) by striking out grant, subgrant, con- 
tract, subcontract, loan, or other arrange- 
ment (other than procurement contracts 
awarded by an administrative head of an 
educational agency)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof grant, subgrant, cooperative agree- 
ment, loan or other agreement''; 


(B) by inserting "financial ог  pro- 
grammatic" immediately before audit.“;: 
and 


(C) by striking five“ in the last sentence 
and inserting three“; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out ''to 
any records of a recipient which may be re- 
lated, or pertinent to, the grants, subgrants, 
contracts, subcontracts, loans, or other ar- 
rangements" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"to any records currently maintained by a 
recipient that may be related, or pertinent 
to, grants, subgrants, cooperative agree- 
ments, loans, or other arrangements“. 

SEC. 250. RELEASE OF RECORDS. 

Section 444(bX1XE) of the Act (as redesig- 
nated) is amended to read as follows: 

“(Е) State and local officials or authorities 
to whom such information is specifically al- 
lowed to be reported or disclosed pursuant to 
State statute adopted— 
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(i) before November 19, 1974, if the allowed 
reporting or disclosure concerns the juvenile 
justice system and its ability to effectively 
serve the student whose records are released, 
or 

“(ii) after November 19, 1974, if— 

"(D the allowed reporting or disclosure 
concerns the juvenile justice system and its 
ability to effectively serve the student whose 
records are released, and 

"(II) the officials and authorities to whom 
such information is disclosed certify in writ- 
ing to the educational agency or institution 
that the information will not be disclosed to 
any other party except as provided under 
State law without the prior written consent 
of the parent.“ 

SEC. 251. PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS. 

Section 445 of the Act (as redesignated) is 
amended to read as follows: 


"PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS 


"SEC. 445. (a) All instructional materials, 
including teacher's manuals, films, tapes, or 
other supplementary material which will be 
used in connection with any survey, analy- 
sis, or evaluation as part of any applicable 
program shall be available for inspection by 
the parents or guardians of the children. 

“(b) No student shall be required, as part 
of any applicable program, to submit to a 
survey, analysis, or evaluation that reveals 
information concerning— 

(I) political affiliations; 

“(2) mental and psychological problems ро- 
tentially embarrassing to the student or his 
family; 

"(3) sex behavior and attitudes; 

“(4) illegal, antisocial, self-incriminating, 
and demeaning behavior; 

“(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family re- 
lationships; 

“(6) legally recognized privileged ог analo- 
gous relationships, such as those of lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers; or 

“(7) income (other than that required by 
law to determine eligibility for participation 
in a program or for receiving financial as- 
sistance under such program), 
without the prior consent of the student (if 
the student is an adult or emancipated 
minor), or in the case of an unemancipated 
minor, without the prior written consent of 
the parent. 

“(с) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students effective no- 
tice of their rights under this section. 

(d) The Secretary shall take such action 
as the Secretary determines appropriate to 
enforce this section, except that action to 
terminate assistance provided under an ap- 
plicable program shall be taken only if the 
Secretary determines that— 

“(1) there has been a failure to comply 
with such section; and 

“(2) compliance with such section cannot 
be secured by voluntary means. 

“(е) The Secretary shall establish or des- 
ignate an office and review board within the 
Department of Education to investigate, 
process, review, and adjudicate violations of 
the rights established under this section.“. 
SEC. 252. ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) Section 452 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a), by striking "stating" and all 
that follows through the end of such sen- 
tence and inserting "establishing a prima 
facia case for the recovery of funds, includ- 
ing an analysis reflecting the value of the 
program services actually obtained in a de- 
termination of harm to the federal inter- 
est.; 
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(2) in the first sentence of paragraph (1) of 
subsection (b), by striking 30 and inserting 
“60”; and 

(3) in subsection (d) by— 

(A) striking (d) Upon" 
„(d) Upon”; 

(B) adding a new paragraph (2) as follows: 

“(2) During the conduct of such review, 
there shall not be any ex parte contact be- 
tween the Secretary and individuals rep- 
resenting the Department or the recipient.“ 

(b) Section 459 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (a) by 
striking “, and that the recipient is in all 
other respects in compliance with the re- 
quirements of that program’’; and 

(2) subsection (c) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(с) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, the funds made available under this 
section shall remain available for expendi- 
ture for a period of time deemed reasonable 
by the Secretary, but in no case to exceed 
more than 3 fiscal years following the later 
of— 

“(1) the fiscal year in which final agency 
action under section 452(e) is taken; or 

(2) if such recipient files a petition for ju- 
dicial review, the fiscal year in which final 
judicial action under section 458 is бакеп.”. 
SEC. 253. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) The heading for Part C of the Act is 
amended by striking COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION” and inserting "SECRETARY". 

(b) Section 434 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended in the second sentence thereof, 
by inserting is made" after such deter- 
mination". 

(c) Section 436 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended by striking Commissioner“ 
each place it appears and inserting Sec- 
retary". 

(d)(1) The heading of section 440 of the Act 
(as redesignated) is amended by striking 
"EDUCATIONAL"'. 

(2) Section 440 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking “Commissioner” each place 
it appears and inserting Secretary“; and 

(B) by inserting (c)“ before the last sen- 
tence and by deleting paragraph (3)" in 
such sentence and inserting ‘subsection 
(byx3)". 

(e) Section 441 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking *‘Commissioner"’ each place 
it appears and inserting Secretary“; and 

(2) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking the comma after “submits 
a plan"; and 

(B) by striking (subject, in the case of 
programs under chapter 1 and chapter 2 of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, to the provisions of title 
V of such Act)". 

(f) Section 442 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking that 
local education agency" and inserting that 
local educational agency“; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (2), by inserting à comma 
after program“; 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking Commis- 
sioner" each place it appears and inserting 
Secretary“; and 

(C) in paragraph (7), by striking handi- 
capped individuals" and inserting individ- 
uals with disabilities". 

(g) Section 444 of the Act (as redesignated) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (aX4XB)Xii), by striking 
the period at the end thereof and inserting a 
semicolon; 


and inserting 
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(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(С), by striking (ii) an 
administrative head of an education agency 
(as defined in section 408(c)), or (іу)” and in- 
serting or (iii)“: 

(B) in paragraph (1ХН), by striking 1954 
and inserting “1986”; and 

(C) in paragraph (3)— 

(i) by striking (C) an administrative head 
of an education agency or (D) and inserting 
"or (C), and 

(ii) by striking "education program" and 
inserting education programs“; 

(3) in subsection (d), by inserting a comma 
after education“; 

(4) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking “Тһе Secretary, or an ad- 
ministrative head of an education agency,” 
and inserting ‘The Secretary“; 

(B) by striking “ргоуізіопв оГ” after “еп- 
force”; 

(С) by striking according to the provi- 
sions of" and inserting “іп accordance 
with”; and 

(D) by striking the provisions оГ” after 
“with”; and 

(5) in subsection (g)— 

(А) by striking Health, Education, and 
Welfare“ and inserting Education“: and 

(B) by striking the provisions оѓ”. 


SEC. 254. EQUITY FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, 
AND OTHER 
FICIARIES. 


PROGRAM ВЕМЕ- 

The Act is further amended by inserting 
after section 426 (as redesignated) a new sec- 
tion 427 to read as follows: 

"EQUITY FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND OTHER 
PROGRAM BENEFICIARIES 

"SEC. 427. (a) The purpose of this section is 
to assist the Department in implementing 
its mission to ensure equal access to edu- 
cation and to promote educational excel- 
lence throughout the Nation, by ensuring 
equal opportunities to participate for all eli- 
gible students, teachers, and other program 
beneficiaries in any project or activity car- 
ried out under an applicable program and 
promoting their ability to meet high 
standards. 

"(b) The Secretary shall require each ap- 
plicant for assistance under an applicable 
program (other than an individual) to de- 
velop and describe in its application the 
steps it proposes to take to ensure equitable 
access to, and equitable participation in, the 
project or activity to be conducted with such 
assistance, by addressing the special needs of 
students, teachers, and other program bene- 
ficiaries in order to overcome barriers to eq- 
uitable participation, including barriers 
based on gender, race, color, national origin, 
disability, and age. 

“(с) The Secretary may establish criteria 
and provide technical assistance for meeting 
the requirements of this section. 

"(d) Nothing in this section is intended to 
alter in any way the rights or responsibil- 
ities established under the statutes cited in 
section 400(d) of this Act.“. 

PART E—RELATED AMENDMENTS TO 
OTHER ACTS 


SEC. 261. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT 


The Department of Education Organization 
Act is amended— 

(1) by repealing sections 414 and 427; 

(2) by redesignating sections 209, 210, 211, 
212, 214, 215, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 415, 416, 417, 
418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, and 428 
as sections 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 
422, 423, 424, 425, and 426; 

(3) the table of contents is amended to read 
as follows: 
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"TABLE OF CONTENTS 
"Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
"TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 101. Findings. 
“Бес. 102. Purposes. 
“Бес. 103. Federal-State Relationships. 
“Sec. 104. Definitions. 
"TITLE II—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 


. 201. Establishment. 

. 202. Principal officers. 

. 203. Office for Civil Rights. 

. 204. Office of Elementary and Second- 

ary Education. 
205. Office of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation. 

. 206. Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

. 207. Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. 

. 208. Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement. 

. 209. Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs. 

“Sec. 210. Office of General Counsel. 

“Sec. 211. Office of Inspector General. 

“Sec. 212. Office of Correctional Education. 

“Sec. 213. Federal Interagency Committee 

on Education. 
"TITLE III—TRANSFERS OF AGENCIES 
AND FUNCTIONS 


“бес. 301. Transfers from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Sec. 302. Transfers from the Department of 
Labor. 

"Sec. 303. Transfers of programs from the 
National Science Foundation. 

“Sec. 304. Transfers from the Department of 
Justice. 

“Sec. 305. Transfers from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

“Бес. 306. Effect of transfers. 


“TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


"PART A—PERSONNEL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 401. Officers and employees. 

“бес. 402. Experts and consultants. 

. 403. Personnel reduction and annual 
limitations. 


PART B—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 411. General authority. 

“Бес. 412. Delegation. 

“Бес. 413. Reorganization. 

“бес. 414. Contracts. 

“Бес. 415. Regional and field offices. 


“Sec. 416. Acquisition and maintenance of 
property. 

“бес. 417. Facilities at remote locations. 

“Бес. 418. Use of facilities. 

“Sec. 419. Copyrights and patents. 

“Sec. 420. Gifts and bequests. 

“Бес. 421. Technical advice. 

“Sec. 422. Working capital fund. 

“бес. 423. Funds transfer. 

“Бес, 424. Seal of department. 

“Бес. 425. Annual report. 

“Sec. 426. Authorization of appropriations. 


“TITLE V—TRANSITIONAL, SAVINGS, 
AND CONFORMING PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 501. Transfer and allocation of appro- 
priations and personnel. 


“Sec. 502. Effect on personnel. 
“бес. 503. Agency terminations. 
“Sec. 504. Incidental transfers. 
“Sec. 505. Savings provisions. 
“Sec. 506. Separability. 

“Sec. 507. Reference. 

“Sec. 508. Amendments. 

“Sec. 509. Redesignation. 
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“Sec. 510. Coordination of programs affect- 
ing handicapped individuals. 
“Sec. 511. Transition. 


“TITLE VI—EFFECTIVE DATE AND 
INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 


“Sec. 601. Effective date. 
“Бес. 602. Interim appointments.". 

(4) in section 202(b), by inserting after 
paragraph (2) the following: 

“(3) There shall be in the Department, а 
Special Assistant for Gender Equity who 
shall be appointed by the Secretary. The 
Special Assistant shall promote, coordinate, 
and evaluate gender equity programs, includ- 
ing the dissemination of information, tech- 
nical assistance, coordination of research ac- 
tivities, and the administration of grant pro- 
grams. The Special Assistant shall report di- 
rectly to the Secretary, and shall perform 
such additional functions as the Secretary 
shall prescribe.“. 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


PART A—AMENDMENTS TO THE INDIVID- 
UALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION 
ACT 

SEC. 311. ALLOCATIONS UNDER SECTION 611 OF 

THE IDEA. 

(a) GRANT AMOUNTS.—Section 611(a) of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(referred to in this title as the "IDEA") is 
amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 


"(1) Except as provided in paragraph (5), the 
maximum amount of the grant for which а 
State is eligible under this section for any 
fiscal year is— 

A) the sum of— 

“(і) the number of children with disabil- 
ities in the State, aged six through 21, who 
are receiving special education and related 
services, as determined under paragraph (3); 
and 

„(ii) the number of such children in the 
State, aged three through five, if the State is 
eligible for a grant under section 619; multi- 
plied by 

(B) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the United States.“; 

(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) For the purpose of this section, the 
term 'State' means each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico.“; and 

(3) in paragraph (5)(A)— 

(A) in clause (1)— 

(i) by striking and the State“ and insert- 
ing "or the combined percentage of such 
children counted by the Secretary for the 
purpose of making fiscal year 199— alloca- 
tions under this section and under subpart 2 
of part D of chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as in effect the day before the date of 
the enactment of the Improving America's 
Schools Act of 1994, whichever is greater, if 
the State“; and 

(ii) by inserting “and” at the end therof; 

(B) in clause (ii)— 

(i) by striking and the State“ and insert- 
ing "or the combined percentage of such 
children counted by the Secretary for the 
purpose of making fiscal year 1994 alloca- 
tions under this section and under subpart 2 
of part D of chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as in effect the day before the date of 
the enactment of the Improving America's 
Schools Act of 1994, whichever is greater, if 
the State“; and 
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(ii) by striking out the semicolon and 
"and" at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; and 

(C) by striking out clause (iii). 

(b) AMOUNT RECEIVED.—Section 611(b) of 
the IDEA is amended to read as follows: 

*(b)1) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(g) of this section, no State shall receive an 
amount under this section for any of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999 that is less than 
the combined amount it received for fiscal 
year 1994 under— 

“(А) this section; and 

„B) subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 as in effect the day before 
the date of the enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1994, for children 
with disabilities aged three through 21. 

“(2) If, for fiscal year 1998 or 1999, the num- 
ber of children determined under subsection 
(а)(3) for any State is less than the total 
number of children with disabilities, aged 
three through 21, counted for such State's 
fiscal year 1994 grants under this section and 
under subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as in effect the day before 
the date of the enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1994, the amount 
determined under paragraph (1) for such 
State shall be reduced by the same percent- 
age by which the number of such children so 
declined. 

*(3) In any fiscal year in which the amount 
appropriated for grants under this section is 
less, in real dollar terms, than the amount 
appropriated in the immediate preceding fis- 
cal year, the amount for each State under 
this subsection will be reduced proportion- 
ately.". 

(c) USES OF FUNDS.—Section 611(c) of the 
IDEA is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

() Of the funds received under subsection 
(a) by any State for any fiscal year— 

“(А) the State may use up to 25 percent in 
accordance with paragraph (2); and 

“(В) except as provided in paragraph (4), 
the State shall distribute at least 75 percent 
to local educational agencies and intermedi- 
ate educational units, in accordance with 
subsection (d), for use in accordance with 
priorities established under section 612(3).”; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by amending subpara- 
graph (А) to read as follows: 

“(А) From the funds that any State may use 
under paragraph (1A) for any fiscal year, 
the State— 

*(1) may use 5 percent of the funds received 
under this section or $450,000, whichever is 
greater, for administrative costs related to 
carrying out sections 612 and 613; and 

(ii) shall use the remainder— 

*(I) to provide support services and direct 
services, subject to subparagraph (B), in ac- 
cordance with priorities established under 
section 612(3); and 

"(II for the administrative costs of mon- 
itoring and complaint investigation, but 
only to the extent that such costs exceed the 
costs of administration incurred during fis- 
cal year 1985. 

(d) STATE FUNDS.—Section 611(d) of the 
IDEA is amended to read as follows: 

"(d(1) From the total amount of funds 
available for any fiscal year under sub- 
section (c)(1)(B), the State shall provide to 
each local educational agency or intermedi- 
ate educational unit an amount that bears 
the same ratio to such total amount as the 
number of children, aged 3 through 21, deter- 
mined under subsection (a)(3) for such agen- 
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cy or unit bears to the total number of such 
children determined for all such agencies 
and units that apply for such funds. 

“(2ХА) To the extent necessary, 
State— 

(i) shall use funds available under sub- 
section (cX2XA)ii) to ensure that each 
State-owned or State-operated school or pro- 
gram or State-supported school or program 
that received fiscal year 1994 funds under 
subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 receives, from the combination of 
such funds and funds provided under para- 
graph (1), an amount equal to— 

“(I) the number of children, aged 6 through 
21, determined under subsection (aX3) for 
such agency; multiplied by 

"(ID the per-child amount provided under 
such subpart for fiscal year 1994; and 

(ii) may use such funds to ensure that 
each local educational agency that received 
fiscal year 1994 funds under such subpart for 
children who had transferred from a State- 
owned, State-operated, or State-supported 
School or program assisted under such sub- 
part receives, from the combination of such 
funds and funds provided under paragraph 
(1), an amount for each such child, aged 3 
through 21, determined under subsection 
(аХ3) for such agency, equal to the per-child 
amount the agency received under such sub- 
part for fiscal year 1994. 

B) For the purpose of subparagraph (А), 
the number of children determined under 
subsection (a3) for any State agency or 
local educational agency shall not exceed 
the number of children aged 3 through 21 for 
whom such agency received funds under such 
subpart for such fiscal year. 

*(3) In any fiscal year in which the amount 
appropriated for grants under this section is 
less, in real dollar terms, than the amount 
appropriated in the preceding fiscal year, the 
amount for each State under this subsection 
will be reduced proportionately.". 

(e) JURISDICTION.—Section 611(е)(1) of the 

IDEA is amended to read as follows: 
“(1) The jurisdictions to which this sub- 
section applies are Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 
the effective date of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation with the Government of Palau).". 

(f) POSSIBLE RATABLE REDUCTION.—Section 
611(g) of the IDEA is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(g)(1A) If the sums appropriated under 
subsection (h) for any fiscal year are not suf- 
ficient to pay in full the total of the 
amounts that all States are eligible to re- 
ceive under subsection (a), each such amount 
Shall be ratably reduced. 

"(B) If additional funds become available 
for making such payments for any fiscal 
year, such reduced amounts shall be in- 
creased on the same basis as they were re- 
duced. 

"(C) Any State that receives any such ad- 
ditional funds shall distribute them in ac- 
cordance with this section, except that any 
State that has used funds available under 
subsection (c)2XA)(i) for the purposes de- 
scribed in subsection (d)(2) may 

“(i) deduct, from the amount that it would 
otherwise be required to make available to 
local educational agencies and intermediate 
educational units, the same amount of such 
additional funds as it so used; and 

(ii) use such funds in accordance with 
subsection (c)(2)(A)(ii). 

“(2ХА) In any fiscal year for which pay- 
ments have been reduced and additional 
funds have not been made available under 
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paragraph (1) to pay in full the amounts for 
which all States are eligible under this sec- 
tion, each State educational agency shall fix 
dates by which each local educational agen- 
cy or intermediate educational unit shall re- 
port to the State agency the amount of funds 
available to it under this section that it esti- 
mates it will expend. 

B) The State educational agency shall, in 
accordance with this section, reallocate any 
funds that it determines will not be used 
during the period of availability by such 
local educational agencies and intermediate 
educational units, and by any such agency or 
unit to which such funds would be available 
if it applied for them under this part, to such 
local educational agencies and intermediate 
educational units that the State educational 
agency determines will need, and be able to 
use, additional funds to carry out approved 
programs.“. 

SEC. 312. TREATMENT OF CHAPTER 1 STATE 
AGENCIES. 


Part B of the IDEA is further amended by 
inserting after section 614 the following new 
section: 

TREATMENT OF CHAPTER 1 STATE AGENCIES 

“SEc. 614A. (a) For the purpose of making 
payments under sections 611 and 619 of this 
Act, any State agency that received funds 
for fiscal year 1994 under subpart 2 of part D 
of chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall be 
treated as if it were a local educational 
agency. 

(b) The State educational agency shall 
ensure that each State agency that owns or 
operates or supports a program or school for 
children with disabilities with funds under 
this part— 

(I) provides each child with a disability іп 
such school or program a free appropriate 
public education in accordance with this 
part, including the due process protections of 
section 615, as if it were a local educational 
agency; and 

“(2) has on file with the State educational 
agency an application that meets the re- 
quirements of section 614 that the Secretary 
finds appropriate. 

“(с) Section 611(c)(4) shall not apply with 
respect to a State agency that is eligible for 
а payment under this part by virtue of this 
section.“. 

SEC. 313. INFANTS AND TODDLERS WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES. 


(a) ALLOTMENTS.—Section 684(c) of the 
IDEA is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (5); and 

(2) by striking paragraph (1) and inserting 
paragraphs (1) through (4) to read as follows: 
“(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (3) and 
(4), from the funds remaining for each fiscal 
year after the reservation and payments 
under subsections (a) and (b), the Secretary 
shall first allot to each State an amount 
that bears the same ratio to the amount of 
such remainder as the number of infants and 
toddlers in the State bears to the number of 
infants and toddlers in all States. 

(2) For fiscal year 1995 only, the Secretary 
shall allot $34,000,000 of the remaining funds 
described in paragraph (1) among the States 
in proportion to the relative numbers of in- 
fants and toddlers who— 

"(A) are counted on December 1, 1994; and 

„B) would have been eligible to be counted 
under section 122((сХ1) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as in ef- 
fect before the enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1994. 

*(3) Except as provided in paragraph (4), no 
State shall receive an amount under this see- 
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tion for any fiscal year that is less than the 
greater of— 

“(А) one-half of one percent of the remain- 
ing amount described in paragraph (1), not 
including any amounts allotted under para- 
graph (2); or 

“(В) $500,000. 

"(4(A) No State shall receive an amount 
under this section for any of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999 that is less than the com- 
bined amount it received for fiscal year 1994 
under— 

“(i) this part; and 

“(11) subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 for children with disabil- 
ities from birth through age two. 

“(В) If, for fiscal year 1998 or 1999, the num- 
ber of infants and toddlers in any State, as 
determined under paragraph (1), is less than 
the number of infants and toddlers so deter- 
mined for fiscal year 1994, the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A) for that State 
shall be reduced by the same percentage by 
which the number of those infants and tod- 
dlers so declined.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1995, 

PART B—EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
SEC. 320. AMENDMENTS TO TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Section 101 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act is amended by 
striking subtitles A and B of title VII and in- 
serting the following: 


“Subtitle A—Adult Education for the 
Homeless 


“Бес. 701. State literacy initiatives 


“Subtitle B—Education for Homeless 
Children and Youth 

“Sec. 721. Statement of policy. 

“Sec. 722. Grants for state and local activi- 
ties for the education of home- 
less children and youth. 

“Sec. 723. Local educational agency grants 
for the education of homeless 
children and youth. 

“Sec. 724. Secretarial responsibilities. 

“Бес. 725. Definitions. 

“Sec. 726. Authorization of appropriations."’. 

SEC. 321. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

Subtitle A of title VII of the Stewart B. 

McKinney Homeless Assistance Act is 

amended to read as follows: 


“Subtitle A—Adult Education for the 
Homeless 
“БЕС. 701. STATE LITERACY INITIATIVES. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) Тһе Sec- 
retary of Education is authorized to make 
grants to State educational agencies to en- 
able each such agency to implement, either 
directly or through contracts and grants, a 
program of literacy training and academic 
remediation for adult homeless individuals 
within the State, which program shall— 

A) include outreach activities; and 

(В) be coordinated with other agencies or 
organizations, such as community-based or- 
ganizations, nonprofit literacy-action orga- 
nizations, and funding recipients under the 
Adult Education Act, title II of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, the Youth Fair 
Chance program under title IV of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, the Volunteers in 
Service to America program under the Do- 
mestic Volunteers Service Act, part C of this 
title, or the Job Opportunity and Basic 
Skills program under the Social Security 
Act. 

(2) The Secretary of Education shall, in 
awarding grants under this section, give spe- 
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cial consideration to the estimates submit- 
ted in the application submitted under sub- 
section (b) and make such awards in what- 
ever amounts he or she determines would 
best serve the purposes of this section. 

(b) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring to receive a grant under this 
section shall submit to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation an application at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall include an estimate of 
the number of homeless individuals in the 
State and the number of such individuals ex- 
pected to be served. 

"(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out the adult lit- 
eracy and academic remediation programs 
authorized by this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

“(4) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term 'State' means each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 
the effective date of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation with the Government of Palau).". 
SEC. 322. EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN 

AND YOUTH. 


Subtitle B of title VII of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Subtitle B—Education for Homeless 
Children and Youth 

“БЕС. 721. STATEMENT OF POLICY, 

"It is the policy of the Congress that— 

"(1) each State educational agency shall 
ensure that each child of a homeless individ- 
ual and each homeless youth has equal ac- 
cess to the same free, appropriate public edu- 
cation, including a public preschool edu- 
cation, as provided to other children and 
youth; 

“(2) in any State that has a compulsory 
residency requirement as а component of its 
compulsory school attendance laws or other 
laws, regulations, practices, or policies that 
may act as a barrier to the enrollment, at- 
tendance, or success in school of homeless 
children and youth, the State will review 
and undertake steps to revise such laws, reg- 
ulations, practices, or policies to ensure that 
homeless children and youth are afforded the 
same free, appropriate public education аз 
provided to other children and youth; 

“(3) homelessness alone should not be suffi- 
cient reason to separate students from the 
mainstream school environment; and 

“(4) homeless children and youth should 
have access to the education and other serv- 
ices that they need to ensure that they have 
an opportunity to meet the same challenging 
State performance standards to which all 
students are held. 

“SEC, 722. GRANTS FOR STATE AND LOCAL AC- 
TIVITIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
is, in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, authorized to make grants to States 
to carry out the activities described in sub- 
sections (d), (e), (f), and (g). 

b) APPLICATION.—No State may receive a 
grant under this section unless the State 
educational agency submits an application 
to the Secretary at such time, in such man- 
ner, and containing or accompanied by such 
information as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require. 

(с) ALLOCATION AND RESERVATIONS.—(1) 
Subject to paragraph (2) and section 724(c), 
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from the amounts appropriated for each fis- 
cal year pursuant to section 726, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to allot to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to the 
amount appropriated in each such year as 
the amount allocated under section 1122 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to the State in that year bears to 
the total amount allocated to all States, ex- 
cept that no State shall receive less than 
$100,000. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary is authorized to re- 
serve 0.1 percent of the amount appropriated 
for each fiscal year pursuant to section 726 
to be allocated by the Secretary among the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau), according to their re- 
spective need, as determined by the Sec- 


retary. 

"(B)X i) The Secretary is authorized to 
transfer one percent of the amount appro- 
priated for each fiscal year under section 726 
to the Department of the Interior for pro- 
grams for Indian students served by schools 
funded by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
determined under the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act, that are 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

"(ii) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall enter into an agreement, 
consistent with the requirements of this 
part, for the distribution and use of these 
funds under terms that the Secretary deter- 
mines best meet the purposes of the covered 
programs. Such agreement shall set forth 
the plans of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the use of the amounts transferred, including 
appropriate goals, objectives, and  mile- 
stones. 

"(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
'State' shall not include the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, or Palau. 

“(4) ACTIVITIES.—Grants under this section 
shall be used— 

(J) to carry out the policies set forth in 
section 721 in the State; 

“(2) to provide activities for, and services 
to, homeless children, including preschool- 
aged children, and homeless youth that en- 
able such children and youth to enroll in, at- 
tend, and succeed in school, or, if appro- 
priate, in preschool programs; 

(3) to establish or designate an Office of 
Coordinator of Education of Homeless Chil- 
dren and Youth in the State educational 
agency in accordance with subsection (f); 

(J) to prepare and carry out the State 
plan described in subsection (g); and 

“(5) to develop and implement professional 
development programs for school personnel 
to heighten their awareness of, and capacity 
to respond to, specific problems in the edu- 
cation of homeless children and youth. 

(е) STATE AND LOCAL GRANTS.—(1)(A) Sub- 
ject to subparagraph (B), if the amount allot- 
ted to the State educational agency for any 
fiscal year under this subtitle exceeds the 
amount such agency received for fiscal year 
1990 under this subtitle, such agency shall 
provide grants to local educational agencies 
for purposes of section 723. 

B) The State educational agency may re- 
serve not more than the greater of five per- 
cent of the amount it receives under this 
subtitle for any fiscal year, or the amount 
such agency received under this subtitle for 
fiscal year 1990, to conduct activities under 
subsection (f) directly or through grants ог 
contracts. 

*(2) If the amount allotted to a State edu- 
cational agency for any fiscal year under 
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this subtitle is less than the amount such 
agency received for fiscal year 1990 under 
this subtitle, such agency, at its discretion, 
may provide such grants or may conduct ac- 
tivities under subsection (f) directly or 
through grants or contracts. 

“(f) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF COORDINA- 
TOR.—The Coordinator of Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth established in 
each State shall— 

(I) estimate the number of homeless chil- 
dren and youth in the State and the number 
of such children and youth served with as- 
sistance provided under the grants under 
this subtitle; 

*(2) gather, to the extent possible, reliable, 
valid, and comprehensive information on the 
nature and extent of the problems homeless 
children and youth have in gaining access to 
public preschool programs and to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the difficul- 
ties in identifying the special needs of such 
children and youth, any progress made by 
the State educational agency and local edu- 
cational agencies in the State in addressing 
such problems and difficulties, and the suc- 
cess of the program under this subtitle in al- 
lowing homeless children and youth to enroll 
in, attend, and succeed in school; 

"(3) develop and carry out the State plan 
described in subsection (g); 

“(4) prepare and submit to the Secretary 
not later than October 1, 1997, and on Octo- 
ber 1 of every third year thereafter, a report 
on the information gathered pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and such additional in- 
formation as the Secretary may require to 
carry out responsibilities under this subtitle; 

"(5) facilitate coordination between the 
State educational agency, the State social 
services agency, and other agencies provid- 
ing services to homeless children and youth 
and their families, including children who 
are preschool age; and 

"(6) develop relationships and coordinate 
with other relevant education, child develop- 
ment, or preschool programs and providers of 
services to homeless children, homeless fam- 
ilies, and runaway and homeless youth (in- 
cluding domestic violence agencies, shelter 
operators, transitional housing facilities, 
runaway and homeless youth centers, and 
transitional living programs for homeless 
youth), to improve the provision of com- 
prehensive services to homeless children and 
youth and their families. 

(g) STATE PLAN.—(1) Each State shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary а plan to provide for 
the education of homeless children and 
youth within the State, which plan shall de- 
Scribe how such children and youth are or 
will be given the opportunity to meet the 
same challenging State performance stand- 
ards all students are expected to meet, shall 
describe the procedures the State edu- 
cational agency will use to identify such 
children and youth in the State and to assess 
their special needs, and shall— 

“(А) describe procedures for the prompt 
resolution of disputes regarding the edu- 
cational placement of homeless children and 
youth; 

“(В) describe programs for school person- 
nel (including principals, attendance offi- 
cers, teachers and enrollment personnel), to 
heighten the awareness of such personnel of 
the specific needs of runaway and homeless 
youth; 

“(С) describe procedures that ensure that 
homeless children and youth who meet the 
relevant eligibility criteria are able to par- 
ticipate in Federal, State, or local food pro- 
grams; 

D) describe procedures that ensure that 
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(i) homeless children have equal access to 
the same public preschool programs, admin- 
istered by the State agency, as provided to 
other children; and 

"(ii homeless children and youth who 
meet the relevant eligibility criteria are able 
to participate in Federal, State, or local 
before- and after-school care programs; 

“(Е) address problems set forth in the re- 
port provided to the Secretary under sub- 
section (f)(4); 

“(Е) address other problems with respect 
to the education of homeless children and 
youth, including problems caused by— 

(J) transportation issues; and 

(ii) enrollment delays that are caused 
by— 

) immunization requirements; 

“(ID residency requirements; 

(II lack of birth certificates, 
records, or other documentation; or 

(ТУ) guardianship issues; 

(8) demonstrate that the State and local 
educational agencies in the State have devel- 
oped, and will review and revise, policies to 
remove barriers to the enrollment and reten- 
tion of homeless children and youth in 
Schools in the State; and 

"(H) contain an assurance that the State 
educational agency and local educational 
agencies in the State will adopt policies and 
practices to ensure that homeless children 
and youth are not isolated or stigmatized. 

*(2) Each plan adopted under this sub- 
section shall also show how the State will 
ensure that local educational agencies in the 
State will comply with the requirements of 
paragraphs (3) through (9). 

“(ЗХА) The local educational agency that 
serves each homeless child and youth shall, 
according to the child's or youth's best in- 
terest, either— 

(i) continue the child's or youth's edu- 
cation in the school of origin— 

"(D for the remainder of the academic 
year; or 

(I іп any case in which a family becomes 
homeless between academic years, for the 
following academic year; or 

(ii) enroll the child or youth іп any public 
School that nonhomeless students who live 
in the attendance area in which the child or 
youth is actually living are eligible to at- 
tend. 

„(B) In determining the best interests of 
the child or youth under subparagraph (A), 
the local educational agency shall comply, 
to the extent possible, with the request made 
by à parent or guardian regarding school se- 
lection. 

"(C) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term 'school of origin' means the school that 
the child or youth attended when perma- 
nently housed, or the school in which the 
child or youth was last enrolled. 

D) The choice regarding placement shall 
be made regardless of whether the child or 
youth lives with the homeless parents or has 
been temporarily placed elsewhere by the 
parents. 

“(4) Each homeless child or youth shall be 
provided services comparable to services of- 
fered to other students in the school selected 
according to the provisions of paragraph (3), 
including— 

“(А) transportation services; 

"(B) educational services for which the 
child or youth meets the eligibility criteria, 
such as services provided under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 or similar State or local programs, edu- 
cational programs for children with disabil- 
ities, and educational programs for students 
with limited-English proficiency; 
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“(С) programs in vocational education; 

"(D) programs for gifted and talented stu- 
dents; and 

“(Е) school meals programs. 

"(5 Any record ordinarily kept by the 
School, including immunization records, aca- 
demic records, birth certificates, guardian- 
ship records, and evaluations for special 
services or programs, of each homeless child 
or youth shall be maintained— 

*(A) so that the records are available, in a 
timely fashion, when a child or youth enters 
а new school district; and 

"(B) in a manner consistent with section 
438 of the General Education Provisions Act. 

“(6) Each local educational agency serving 
homeless children and youth that receives 
assistance under this subtitle shall coordi- 
nate with local social services agencies and 
other agencies or programs providing serv- 
ices to such children or youth and their fam- 
ilies, including services and programs funded 
under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 

"(T((A) Each local educational agency in a 
State that receives a grant under this sub- 
title shall designate a homelessness liaison 
to ensure that— 

"(i) homeless children and youth enroll 
and succeed in the schools of such agency; 
and 

"(ii homeless families, children, and 
youth receive educational services for which 
they are eligible, including preschool pro- 
grams administered by the local educational 
agency, and referrals to health care services, 
dental services, mental health services, and 
other appropriate services. 

"(B) State coordinators and local edu- 
cational agencies shall inform school person- 
nel, service providers, and advocates working 
with homeless families of the duties of the 
liaisons. 

“(8) Each State and local educational 
agency shall review and revise any policies 
that may act as barriers to the enrollment of 
homeless children and youth in schools se- 
lected in accordance with paragraph (3). In 
reviewing and revising such policies, consid- 
eration shall be given to issues concerning 
transportation, immunization, residency, 
birth certificates, school records, and other 
documentation, and guardianship. Special 
attention shall be given to ensuring the en- 
rollment and attendance of homeless chil- 
dren and youth who are not currently at- 
tending school. 

“SEC. 723. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
GRANTS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The State 
educational agency shall, in accordance with 
section 722(e) and with amounts made avail- 
able to such agency under section 726, make 
grants to local educational agencies for the 
purpose of facilitating the enrollment, at- 
tendance, and success in school of homeless 
children and youth. 

“(2) Unless otherwise specified, services 
under paragraph (1) may be provided through 
programs on school grounds or at other fa- 
cilities. Where services are provided through 
programs to homeless students on school 
grounds, schools may provide services to 
other children and youth who are determined 
by the local educational agency to be at risk 
of failing in, or dropping out of, schools, on 
an incidental basis. To the maximum extent 
practicable, services shall be provided 
through existing programs and mechanisms 
that integrate homeless individuals with 
nonhomeless individuals. 

(3) Services provided under this section 
are not intended to replace the regular aca- 
demic program and shall be designed to ex- 
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pand upon or improve services provided as 
part of the school's regular academic pro- 
gram. 

"(b) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency that desires to receive a grant under 
this section shall submit an application to 
the State educational agency at such time, 
in such manner, and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the State edu- 
cational agency may reasonably require ac- 
cording to guidelines issued by the Sec- 
retary. Each such application shall include— 

“(1) a description of the services and pro- 
grams for which assistance is sought and the 
problems to be addressed through the provi- 
sion of such services and programs; 

"(2 an assurance that the local edu- 
cational agency's combined fiscal effort per 
student or the aggregate expenditures of 
that agency and the State with respect to 
the provision of free public education by 
such agency for the preceding fiscal year was 
not less than 90 percent of such combined fis- 
cal effort or aggregate expenditures for the 
Second preceding fiscal year; 

“(3) an assurance that the applicant com- 
plies with, or will use requested funds to 
come into compliance with, paragraphs (3) 
through (9) of section 722(g); and 

“(4) a description of policies and proce- 
dures that the agency will implement to en- 
sure that activities carried out by the agen- 
cy will not isolate or stigmatize homeless 
children and youth. 

“(с) AWARDS.—(1) The State educational 
agency shall, in accordance with section 
722(6) and with amounts made available to 
such agency under section 726, award grants 
under this section to local educational agen- 
cies submitting an application under sub- 
section (b) on the basis of the need of such 
agencies. 

“(2) In determining need under paragraph 
(1) the State educational agency may con- 
sider the number of homeless children and 
youth enrolled in preschool, elementary, and 
secondary schools within the area served by 
the agency, and shall consider the needs of 
such children and youth and the ability of 
the agency to meet such needs. Such agency 
may also consider— 

(A) the extent to which the proposed use 
of funds would facilitate the enrollment, re- 
tention, and educational success of homeless 
children and youth; 

'"(B) the extent to which the application 
reflects coordination with other local and 
State agencies that serve homeless children 
and youth, as well as the State plan required 
by section 722(g); 

“(С) the extent to which the applicant ex- 
hibits in the application and in current prac- 
tice à commitment to education for all 
homeless children and youth; and 

„D) such other criteria as the agency de- 
termines appropriate. 

"(3) Grants awarded under this section 
shall be for terms not to exceed three years. 

"(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—(1) A local 
educational agency may use funds awarded 
under this section for activities to carry out 
the purpose of this subtitle, including— 

“(А) the provision of tutoring and acceler- 
ated instruction and enriched educational 
services that are linked to the achievement 
of the same challenging standards the State 
establishes for other children or youth; 

B) the provision of expedited evaluations 
of the strengths and needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, including needs and eligi- 
bility for programs and services (such as edu- 
cational programs for gifted and talented 
students, children with disabilities, and stu- 
dents with limited-English proficiency, serv- 
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ices provided under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 or simi- 
lar State or local programs, programs in vo- 
cational education, and school meals pro- 
grams); 

"(C) professional development and other 
activities for educators and other school per- 
sonnel that is designed to heighten the un- 
derstanding and sensitivity of such personnel 
to the needs of homeless children and youth, 
the rights of such children and youth under 
this Act, and the specific educational needs 
of runaway and homeless youth; 

"(D) the provision of referral services to 
homeless children and youth for medical, 
dental, mental, and other health services; 

„E) the provision of assistance to defray 
the excess cost of transportation for stu- 
dents pursuant to sections 1722(g)(4) or 
122(g«9), not otherwise provided through 
Federal, State, or local funding, where nec- 
essary to enable students to attend the 
School selected under section 722(g)(3); 

"(F) the provision of developmentally ap- 
propriate early childhood education pro- 
grams, not otherwise provided through Fed- 
eral, State, or local funding, for preschool- 
aged children; 

"(G) the provision of before- and after- 
School, mentoring, and summer programs for 
homeless children and youth їп which а 
teacher or other qualified individual pro- 
vides tutoring, homework assistance, and su- 
pervision of educational activities; 

"(H) where necessary, the payment of fees 
and other costs associated with tracking, ob- 
taining, and transferring records necessary 
to enroll homeless children and youth in 
School, including birth certificates, immuni- 
zation records, academic records, guardian- 
ship records, and evaluations for special pro- 
grams or services; 

) the provision of education and training 
to the parents of homeless children and 
youth about the rights of, and resources 
available to, such children and youth; 

"(J) the development of coordination be- 
tween schools and agencies providing serv- 
ices to homeless children and youth, includ- 
ing programs funded under the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act; 

() the provision of counseling (including 
violence prevention counseling), social work, 
and psychological services, and referrals for 
such services; 

"(L) activities to address the particular 
needs of homeless children and youth that 
may arise from domestic violence; 

“(М) the adaptation of space and purchase 
of supplies for nonschool facilities made 
available under subsection (a)2) to provide 
services under this subsection; 

“(М) the provision of school supplies; and 

“(О) the provision of other extraordinary 
or emergency assistance needed to enable 
homeless children and youth to attend 
School. 

“SEC. 724. SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES, 

"(a) REVIEW OF PLANS.—In reviewing the 
State plans submitted by the State edu- 
cational agencies under section 722(g), the 
Secretary shall use a peer review process and 
Shall evaluate whether State laws, policies, 
and practices described in such plans ade- 
quately address the problems of homeless 
children and youth relating to access to edu- 
cation and placement as described in such 
plans. 

"(b) TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide support and technical 
assistance to the State educational agencies 
to assist such agencies to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under this subtitle. 

"(c) EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION.—The 
Secretary shall conduct evaluation and dis- 
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semination activities of programs designed 
to meet the educational needs of homeless 
elementary and secondary school students, 
and may use funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 726 to conduct such activities. 

"(d) SUBMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION.—The 
Secretary shall require applications for 
grants under this subtitle to be submitted to 
the Secretary not later than the expiration 
of the 60-day period beginning on the date 
that funds are available for purposes of mak- 
ing such grants and shall make such grants 
not later than the expiration of the 120-day 
period beginning on such date. 

"(e) DETERMINATION BY SECRETARY.—The 
Secretary, based on the information received 
from the States and information gathered by 
the Secretary under subsection (d), shall de- 
termine the extent to which State edu- 
cational agencies are ensuring that each 
homeless child and homeless youth has ac- 
cess to a free appropriate public education as 
described in section 721(1). 

"(f) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit a report to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate on the 
programs and activities authorized by this 
subtitle by December 31, 1997, and every 
third year thereafter. 

*SEC. 725. DEFINITIONS. 

"For the purpose of this subtitle, unless 
otherwise stated— 

“(1) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

“(2) The term ‘State’ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

*SEC. 726. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this sub- 
title, there are authorized to be appropriate 
$30,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999.“ 

PART C—IMPACT AID STATUTES 
SEC. 331. AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 815. 

(a) SECTION 2.—Section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress; 20 U.S.C. 632) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“БЕС. 2. PORTION OF APPROPRIATIONS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR PAYMENTS. 

"For each fiscal year the Secretary shall 
distribute the funds appropriated in accord- 
ance with section 1 which shall be available 
for carrying out the provisions of sections 5, 
9, 10, and 14. The funds provided under sec- 
tion 1 for the schools serving military de- 
pendents and Indian lands shall be divided 
equally between section 5 and section 14 of 
this Act. Funds provided under section 5 of 
this Act shall be divided equally between the 
priority categories of section 1(а)(1) and 
1(а)(2) of this Act.“. 

(b) SECTION 3.—Section 3 of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 633) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 3. ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIORITIES. 

"Applications for construction or modi- 
fication projects provided for under this Act 
must be filed by June 30 of the fiscal year 
prior to the year in which funds are first re- 
quested. The Secretary shall use the follow- 
ing order of priority in approving applica- 
tions under section 5 and funded in accord- 
ance with section l(aX1) and section 1(а)(2) 
of this Act. The priority of payment of appli- 
cation under section 1(а)1) shall be based оп 
the highest percentage of number of children 
in need of minimum school facilities. The 
priority of payment of applications under 
section 1(а)(2) shall be based on the highest 
percentage of federally connected students 
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eligible for payment. The Secretary shall use 
the priorities stated in this section in ap- 
proving applications in the event the funds 
appropriated under section 1 of this title and 
remaining available on any such date for 
payment to local educational agencies are 
less than the Federal share of the cost of the 
projects with respect to which applications 
have been filed prior to such date (and for 
which funds under section 1 have not already 
been obligated). Only applications meeting 
the conditions for approval under this Act 
(other than section 6(b)(2)(C)) shall be con- 
sidered applications for purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence. Such order of priority shall 
provide that applications payments based 
upon increases in the number of children re- 
siding on, or residing with a parent employed 
on property which is party of a low-rent 
housing project assisted under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 shall not be ap- 
proved for any fiscal year until all other ap- 
plications under paragraph (2) of subsection 
(a) of section 5 have been approved for the 
fiscal year.“. 

(c) SECTION 5.—Section 5 of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 635) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 5. LIMITATION ON TOTAL PAYMENTS TO 

ANY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

“(а) Subject to the limitations in sub- 
section (c) the total of the payments to a 
local educational agency under this Act may 
not exceed the sum of— 

(J) the estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children determined 
with respect to such agency who live on Fed- 
eral property and have a parent who works 
on Federal property multiplied by 100 per- 
cent of the average per pupil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in the 
State in which the school district of such 
agency is situated; 

“(2) the estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children determined 
with respect to such agency who have a par- 
ent who lives on or works on Federal prop- 
erty multiplied by 50 percent of such cost; 

**(3) In computing for any local educational 
agency the number of children in an increase 
under paragraph (1) or (2), the estimated 
number of children described in such para- 
graph who will be in the membership of the 
schools of such agency at the close of the in- 
crease period shall be compared with the es- 
timated number of such children in average 
daily membership of the schools of such 
agency during the base year. However, the 
base year average daily membership shall be 
adjusted to exclude the number of children 
that formed the basis for previous payments 
on applications approved 30 or more years 
prior to the close of the increased period for 
the current application. 

(b) If two of the paragraphs of subsection 
(a) apply to а child, the local educational 
agency shall elect which of such paragraphs 
shall apply to such child, except that, not- 
withstanding the election of а local edu- 
cational agency to have paragraph (2) apply 
to а child instead of paragraph (1), the deter- 
mination of the maximum amount for such 
agency under subsection (a) shall be made 
without regard to such election. 

"(c) А local educational agency shall not 
be eligible to have any amount included in 
its maximum by reason of paragraphs (1), (2), 
апа (3) of subsection (a) unless the increase 
in children referred to in such paragraph is 
at least 20, and in the case of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of subsection (a), is— 

(I) equal to at least 6 percent of the num- 
ber of federally connected children who were 
in the average daily membership of the 
Schools of such agency during the base year, 
or 
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**(2) at least 750, 
whichever is the lesser. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of this section, whenever and to 
the extent that, in his judgment, exceptional 
circumstances exist which make such action 
necessary to avoid inequity and avoid defeat- 
ing the purposes of the Act, the Secretary 
may waive or reduce the minimum number 
requirement or any percentage requirement 
or requirements in subsection (с). 

*(e) In determining under this section the 
total of the payments which may be made to 
& local educational agency on the basis of 
any application, the total number of children 
counted for purposes of paragraph (1) or (2), 
as the case may be, of subsection (a) may not 
exceed— 

(J) the number of children whose member- 
ship at the close of the increase period for 
the application is compared with average 
daily membership in the base period for pur- 
poses of that paragraph, provided that the 
base year average daily membership does not 
include any children which formed the basis 
of payment in the applications approved 30 
or more years ago, minus 

(2) the number of such children whose 
membership at the close of the increase pe- 
riod was compared with membership in the 
base year for purposes of such paragraph 
under the last previous application, provided 
the application was funded within the last 4 
years, if any, of the agency on the basis of 
which any payments have been or may be 
made to that agency. 

(d) SECTION 6.—Section 6 of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 636) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

„(d) If the application has not been funded 
within the 3-year period, the local edu- 
cational agency must recertify their need to 
have the application remain active. 

SEC. 332. REPEAL OF PUBLIC LAW 874. 

The Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
874, 81st Congress; 20 U.S.C. 236 et seq.) is 
hereby repealed. 

PART D—AMENDMENTS TO ADULT 
EDUCATION ACT 
SEC. 335. AMENDMENTS TO ADULT EDUCATION 
ACT. 

(a) Section 342(с)(11) of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act is amended by inserting Even 
Start," after “1963,”. 

(b) Section 384(n) is amended by striking 
“and 1995” and inserting 1995. and 1996”. 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL EDUCATION 
STATISTICS 
SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the National 
Education Statistics Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 402. FINDINGS; PURPOSE; DEFINITIONS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) a Department of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 for the purpose of collecting 
such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the 
several States and territories, and of diffus- 
ing such information respecting the organi- 
zation and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching as 
shall aid the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try”; 

(2) today, while the role of the current De- 
partment of Education is much broader, the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
within the Department's Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement contin- 
ues to perform those crucial original pur- 
poses; and 
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(3) looking to the 21st century, the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics must 
be able to design and undertake, effectively 
and efficiently, statistical activities that 
will aid in reform of the Nation's educational 
systems. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this title 
to ensure the continuation of an effective 
mechanism for collecting and reporting sta- 
tistics and information showing the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the United 
States and other nations in order to promote 
and accelerate the improvement of American 
education. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
title, the term— 

а) "Assistant Secretary“ means the As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational Research 
and Improvement, provided for under section 
202(b)(1)(E) of the Department of Education 
Organization Act; 

(2) "Department" means the Department 
of Education; 

(3) "institution of higher education“ has 
the same meaning given such term in section 
1201 of the Higher Education Act of 1965; 

(4) “local educational agency" has the 
same meaning given such term in section 
9101(13) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(5) "Secretary" means the Secretary of 
Education; 

(6) “State educational agency" has the 
same meaning given such term in section 
9101(20) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; and 

(7) United States“ and State“ mean 

(A) other than for the purpose of section 
411, each of the 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; and 

(B) for the purpose of section 411, mean the 
same as in subparagraph (A) and include 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, and the Republic of Palau (until the 
effective date of the Compact of Free Asso- 
ciation with the Government of Palau). 

БЕС. 403. NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION 
STATISTICS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established, 
within the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement established under section 
209 of the Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act, a National Center for Education 
Statistics (the Center“). 

(b) COMMISSIONER AND ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—(1) The Center shall be headed by a 
Commissioner of Education Statistics (the 
Commissioner“) who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall— 

(A) have substantial knowledge of pro- 
grams encompassed by the Center; 

(B) be paid in accordance with section 5315 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(C) serve for a term of 4 years, with the 
terms to expire every fourth June 21, begin- 
ning in 1995. 

(2) The Commissioner may appoint such 
Associate Commissioners as the Commis- 
sioner determines are necessary and appro- 
priate. 

SEC, 404, DUTIES OF THE CENTER. 

(a) DUTIES.—The duties of the Center are 
to collect, analyze, and disseminate statis- 
tics and other information related to edu- 
cation in the United States and in other na- 
tions, including— 

(1) collecting, acquiring, compiling (where 
appropriate, on a State by State basis), and 
disseminating full and complete statistics on 
the condition and progress of education, at 
the preschool, elementary, secondary, and 
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postsecondary levels in the United States, 
including data on— 

(A) State and local school reform activi- 
ties; 

(B) student achievement and other edu- 
cational outcomes at all levels of education; 

(C) out of school youth and adults; 

(D) teachers, administrators, counselors, 
and other educational personnel at all levels 
of education; 

(Е) the learning and teaching environment; 

(F) financing and management of edu- 
cation; and 

(G) the socioeconomic status of children; 

(2) conducting and publishing reports and 
analyses of the meaning and significance of 
such statistics; 

(3) conducting longitudinal studies, as well 
as regular and special surveys and data col- 
lections, necessary to report on the condi- 
tion and progress of education; 

(4) collecting, analyzing, cross-tabulating, 
and reporting, to the extent feasible, so as to 
provide information by gender, race, socio- 
economic status,  limited-English рго- 
ficiency, and other population characteris- 
tics when such disaggregated information 
would facilitate educational and policy deci- 
sionmaking; 

(5) assisting public and private educational 
agencies, organizations, and institutions in 
improving and automating statistical and 
data collection activities; and 

(6) acquiring and disseminating data on 
educational activities and student achieve- 
ment in the United States compared with 
foreign nations. 

(b) TRAINING PROGRAM.—The Commissioner 
may establish a program to train employees 
of public and private educational agencies, 
organizations, and institutions in the use of 
the Center’s standard statistical procedures 
and concepts and may establish a fellows 
program to appoint such employees as tem- 
porary fellows at the Center in order to as- 
sist the Center in carrying out its duties. 
SEC. 405. PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the duties 
under this title, the Commissioner may 
enter into grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements. 

(b) GATHERING INFORMATION.—(1) The Com- 
missioner may use the statistical method 
known as sampling to carry out the purpose 
of this title. 

(2) The Commissioner may, as the Commis- 
sioner considers appropriate, use informa- 
tion collected— 

(A) from States, local educational agen- 
cies, public and private schools, preschools, 
institutions of higher education, libraries, 
administrators, teachers, students, the gen- 
eral public, and such other individuals, orga- 
nizations, agencies, and institutions as the 
Commissioner may consider appropríate; and 

(B) by other offices within the Department 
and by other Federal departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities. 

(3) The Commissioner may— 

(A) enter into interagency agreements for 
the collection of statistics; 

(B) arrange with an agency, organization, 
or institution for the collection of statistics; 
and 

(C) assign employees of the Center to any 
such agency, organization, or institution to 
assist in such collection. 

(4) In order to maximize the effectiveness 
of Federal efforts to serve the educational 
needs of children and youth, the Commis- 
sioner shall— 

(A) provide technical assistance to Depart- 
ment offices that gather data for statistical 
purposes; and 
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(B) coordinate closely with other Depart- 
ment offices in the collection of data. 
SEC. 406. REPORTS. 

(a) REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION.—The Commissioner 
shall, no later than June 1 of each year, sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress a sta- 
tistical report regarding the condition and 
progress of education in the United States. 

(b) STATISTICAL REPORTS.—The Commis- 
sioner shall issue regular statistical reports 
to the President and Congress on such edu- 
cation topics as the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be appropriate. 

(c) SPECIAL REPORTS.—The Commissioner 
may, whenever the Commissioner considers 
it appropriate, issue special reports on par- 
ticular education topics. 

SEC. 407. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
STATISTICS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established, 
within the Center, the Advisory Council on 
Education Statistics (the ‘‘Council’’). 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The Council shall be 
composed of— 

(A) 15 voting members who are users of 
education data and who are appointed by the 
Secretary on the basis of their experience 
and eminence within the field, of whom at 
least— 

(i) three shall be educators; 

(ii) three shall be education policy-makers; 

(iii) three shall be professional statisti- 
cians; and 

(iv) three shall be education researchers; 

(B) the Director of the Census and the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, as voting, 
ex officio members; and 

(C) the Assistant Secretary and the Com- 
missioner, as nonvoting, ex officio members. 

(2) The Secretary shall appoint the presid- 
ing officer of the Council from among the 
voting members. 

(3) Members of the Council appointed 
under paragraph (1)(A) shall be appointed for 
three-year terms except that, in the case of 
initial appointments, the Secretary shall 
make appointments for shorter terms to the 
extent necessary to avoid the expiration of 
the terms of more than five members in the 
same calendar year. 

(АХА) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the presiding officer, except that it shall 
meet— 

(i) at least two times during each calendar 
year; and 

(ii) in addition, whenever eight voting 
members request in writing that the presid- 
ing officer call a meeting. 

(B) Nine voting members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(5) The Council shall review general poli- 
cies for the operation of the Center and shall 
advise the Commissioner on standards to en- 
sure that statistics and other information 
disseminated by the Center are of high qual- 
ity and are not subject to partisan political 
influence. 

SEC. 408. CONFIDENTIALITY. 

(a) GENERAL.—(1)(A) The Center shall de- 
velop and enforce standards designed to pro- 
tect the confidentiality of persons in the col- 
lection, reporting, and publication of data 
under this section. 

(B) This section shall not be construed to 
protect the confidentiality of information 
about institutions, organizations, and agen- 
cies that receive grants from, or have con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, the 
Federal Government. 

(2) No person may— 

(A) use any individually identifiable infor- 
mation furnished under this title for any 
purpose other than a statistical purpose; 
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(B) make any publication whereby the data 
furnished by any particular person under 
this title can be identified; or 

(C) permit anyone other than the individ- 
uals authorized by the Commissioner to ex- 
amine the individual reports. 

(b) ADMINISTRATION.—(1)(A) Мо depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, officer, or employee of 
the Government, except the Commissioner in 
carrying out the purposes of this title, shall 
require, for any reason, copies of reports 
that have been filed under this title with the 
Center or retained by any individual re- 
spondent. 

(B) Copies of such reports that have been 
so filed or retained with the Center or any of 
its employees, contractors, or agents shall be 
immune from legal process, and shall not, 
without the consent of the individual con- 
cerned, be admitted as evidence or used for 
any purpose in any action, suit, or other ju- 
dicial or administrative proceeding. 

(C) This paragraph shall apply only to indi- 
vidually identifiable information (as defined 
in paragraph (5)(A)). 

(2) Whoever, being or having been an em- 
ployee or staff member of the Department, 
having taken or subscribed the oath of office, 
or having sworn to observe the limitations 
imposed by subsection (a)(2), knowingly pub- 
lishes or communicates any individually 
identifiable information (as defined in para- 
graph (5)(A)), the disclosure of which is pro- 
hibited by subsection (аХ2), and that comes 
into such individual's possession by reason of 
employment (or otherwise providing serv- 
ices) under this title, shall be found guilty of 
& class E felony and imprisoned for not more 
than 5 years, or fined as specified in 18 U.S.C. 
3571, or both. 

(3) The Commissioner may utilize tem- 
porary staff, including employees of Federal, 
State, or local agencies or instrumentalities 
including local educational agencies, and 
employees of private organizations to assist 
the Center in performing its responsibilities, 
but only if such temporary staff are sworn to 
observe the limitations imposed by this sec- 
tion. 

(4) No collection of information or data ac- 
quisition activity undertaken by the Center 
shall be subject to any review, coordination, 
or approval procedure except as required by 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget under the rules and regulations 
established pursuant to chapter 35 of title 44, 
United States Code, except such collection of 
information or data acquisition activity may 
be subject to review or coordination if the 
Commissioner determines that such review 
or coordination would be beneficial. 

(5) For the purposes of this section— 

(A) the term "individually identifiable in- 
formation" means any record, response form, 
completed survey, or aggregation thereof 
from which information about individuals 
may be revealed; and 

(B) the term report“ means a response 
provided by or about an individual to an in- 
quiry from the Center and does not include а 
statistical aggregation from which individ- 
ually identifiable information cannot be re- 
vealed. 

(6) This paragraph shall not apply to— 

(A) the survey required by section 1303(c) 
of the Higher Education Amendments of 1986; 
or 

(B) to any longitudinal study concerning 
access, choice, persistence progress, or at- 
tainment in postsecondary education. 

(7) Any person who uses any data provided 
by the Center, in conjunction with any other 
information or technique, to identify any in- 
dividual student, teacher, administrator, or 
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other individual and who knowingly dis- 
closes, publishes, or uses for a purpose other 
than a statistical purpose, or who otherwise 
violates subsection (a)(2)(A) or (B), shall be 
found guilty of a class E felony and impris- 
oned for not more than 5 years, or fined as 
specified in section 3571 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or both. 

(8) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
the right of the Secretary, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the Director of 
the Congressional Budget Office, and the Li- 
brarian of Congress to gain access to any re- 
ports or other records, including information 
identifying individuals, in the Center's pos- 
session, except that the same restrictions on 
disclosure that apply to the Center under 
subsection (b)(1) and (7) shall apply. 

SEC. 409. DISSEMINATION. 

(a) GENERAL REQUESTS.—(1) The Center 
may furnish transcripts or copies of tables 
and other statistical records and make spe- 
cial statistical compilations and surveys for 
State and local offícials, public and private 
organizations, and individuals. 

(2) The Center shall provide State and local 
educational agencies opportunities to sug- 
gest the development of particular compila- 
tions of statistics, surveys, and analyses that 
would assist such educational agencies. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL REQUESTS.—The Center 
shall furnish such special statistical com- 
pilations and surveys as the Congress may 
request. 

(c) JOINT STATISTICAL PROJECTS.—The Sec- 
retary may engage in joint statistical 
projects related to the purposes of this Act 
or other statistical purposes authorized by 
law with nonprofit organizations or agencies, 
and the cost of such projects shall be shared 
equitably as determined by the Secretary. 

(d) FEES.—(1) Statistical compilations and 
surveys under this section, other than those 
carried out pursuant to subsections (b) and 
(c), may be made subject to the payment of 
the actual or estimated cost of such work. 

(2) All funds received in payment for work 
or services described in this paragraph shall 
be deposited in a separate account that may 
be used to pay directly the costs of such 
work or services, to repay appropriations 
that initially bore all or part of such costs, 
or to refund excess sums when necessary. 

(е) ACCESS.—(1) The Center shall cooperate 
with other Federal agencies having a need 
for educational data in providing access to 
educational data received by the Center. 

(2) The Center shall, in accordance with 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may prescribe, provide all interested parties, 
including public and private agencies and in- 
dividuals, direct access to data collected by 
the Center for the purposes of research and 
acquiring statistical information. 

SEC. 410. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION STATISTICS 
SYSTEMS. 

The Commissioner shall establish 1 or 
more national cooperative education statis- 
tics systems for the purpose of producing and 
maintaining, with the cooperation of the 
States, comparable and uniform information 
and data on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, postsecondary education, and librar- 
ies that are useful for policymaking at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. In carrying 
out this section, the Commissioner may pro- 
vide technical assistance and make grants 
and enter into contracts and cooperative 
agreements. 

SEC. 411. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRESS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Commissioner 
shall, with the advice of the Governing 
Board established under section 412, carry 
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out, through grants, contracts, or coopera- 
tive agreements with 1 or more qualified or- 
ganizations, or consortia thereof, a National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (the 
"National Assessment“). 

(b) PURPOSE; CONTENTS.—(1) The purpose of 
the National Assessment is to provide a fair 
and accurate presentation of educational 
achievement in reading, writing, and other 
subjects that are included in National Edu- 
cation Goal Three. 

(2) The Commissioner, in carrying out the 
National Assessment, shall use sampling 
techniques that produce data that are rep- 
resentative on а national and regional basis 
and on a State basis pursuant to paragraph 
(3). In addition, the Commissioner shall—. 

(A) collect and report data on a periodic 
basis, but at least once every 2 years, on stu- 
dents at ages 9, 13, and 17 and in grades 4, 8, 
and 12 in public and private schools; 

(B) report achievement data on a basis 
that ensures valid and reliable trend report- 
ing; 

(C) include information on special groups; 
and 

(D) ensure that achievement data are made 
available on a timely basis following official 
reporting, in a manner that facilitates fur- 
ther analysis. 

(3)(A)G) The Commissioner, in carrying out 
the National Assessment, may conduct State 
assessments of student achievement in 
grades 4, 8, and 12. 

(ii) Each such State assessment, in each 
subject area and at each grade level shall be 
conducted on a trial basis. 

(Bü) States wishing to participate in 
State assessments shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary pursuant to sub- 
section (d)(2). 

(ii) Such agreement shall contain informa- 
tion sufficient to give States full informa- 
tion about the process for consensus deci- 
sionmaking on objectives to be tested, and of 
the standards for sampling, test administra- 
tion, test security, data collection, valida- 
tion, and reporting. 

(C) A participating State shall review and 
give permission for the release of results 
from any test of its students administered as 
a part of a State assessment prior to the re- 
lease of such data. Refusal by a State to re- 
lease its data shall not restrict the release of 
data from other States that have approved 
the release of such data. 

(4) In carrying out the National Assess- 
ment, the Commissioner shall not collect 
any data that are not directly related to the 
appraisal of educational performance, 
achievement, and traditional demographic 
reporting variables, or to the fair and accu- 
rate presentation of such information. 

(5) In carrying out the National Assess- 
ment, the Commissioner may provide tech- 
nical assistance to States, localities, and 
other parties. 

(c) ACCESS.—(1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), the public shall have access to all 
data, questions, and test instruments of the 
National Assessment. 

(2)(A) The Commissioner shall ensure that 
all personally identifiable information about 
students, their educational performance, and 
their families, and that information with re- 
spect to individual schools, remains con- 
fidential, in accordance with section 552a of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(B) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Commissioner may decline to make 
available to the public for a period, not to 
exceed 10 years after initial use, cognitive 
questions that the Commissioner intends to 
reuse in the future. 
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(Ce) The Commissioner may, upon the re- 
quest of a State educational agency or a 
local educational agency, in a limited num- 
ber of cases and on a trial basis, make Na- 
tional Assessment test instruments available 
for assessing aggregate student achievement 
at the local educational agency level. 

(1% Participation by a local educational 
agency shall be voluntary. 

(II) A State requesting the participation of 
а local educational agency must accompany 
this request with a statement of full written 
concurrence by such agency and that such 
agency is requesting to participate in the 
local assessment. 

(iii) Before receiving such instruments, an 
agency shall provide the Commissioner with 
assurances that confidentiality and security 
requirements. and testing protocols, pre- 
Scribed by the Commissioner, will be com- 
plied with in the use of such instruments. 

(d) PARTICIPATION.—(1) Participation in the 
national and regional assessments by State 
and local educational agencies shall be vol- 
untary. 

(2) Participation in assessments made on a 
State basis shall be voluntary. The Commis- 
sioner shall enter into an agreement with 
any State that desires to carry out an assess- 
ment for the State under this subsection. 
Each such agreement shall contain provi- 
sions designed to ensure that the State 
will— 

(A) participate in the assessment; and 

(B) pay from non-Federal sources the non- 
Federal share of participation. 

(3X A) For each fiscal year, the non-Federal 
share for the purpose of paragraph (2)(B) 
shall be— 

(i) the cost of conducting the assessment 
at the school level for all public schools in 
the State sample, including the analysis and 
reporting of the data; 

(ii) the cost of coordination within the 
State; and 

(iii) other reasonable costs specified by the 
Secretary in the agreement described in 
paragraph (2). 

(B) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this paragraph may be in cash or in 
kind, fairly valued. 

(C) The agreement described in paragraph 
(2) shall describe the manner in which, the 
costs of administering the assessment to pri- 
vate nonprofit schools included in the State 
sample may be met. 

(4) The implementation of subparagraph 
(C) of paragraph (2) of subsection (d) shall in- 
volve no cost to the Federal Government. 

(e) REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND STATE ASSESS- 
MENTS.—(1) The Commissioner shall provide 
for continuing reviews by the National Acad- 
emy of Education or the National Academy 
of Sciences of the National Assessment, 
State assessments, local educational agency 
assessments, and student performance goals. 
Such reviews shall address whether each 
trial state assessment is properly adminis- 
tered, produces high quality data that is 
valid and reliable, produces data on student 
achievement that is not otherwise available 
to the State exclusive of data comparing par- 
ticipating States to each other and the Na- 
tion, and is a cost-effective method of pro- 
ducing the data. The Commissioner shall 
also carry out evaluation studies by the Cen- 
ter and solicitation of public comment on 
the conduct and usefulness of the National 
Assessment. The Commissioner shall report 
to the Congress, the President, and the Na- 
tion on the findings and recommendations of 
such reviews. 

(2) The Commissioner shall consider the 
findings and recommendations in designing 
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the competition to select the organization, 
or organizations, through which the Office 
carries out the National Assessment. 

(f COVERAGE AGREEMENTS.—(1) Тһе Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of Defense may 
enter into an agreement, including such 
terms as are mutually satisfactory, to in- 
clude in the National Assessment the defense 
dependents education system established 
under the Defense Dependents' Education 
Act of 1978. 

(2) The Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior may enter into an agreement, in- 
cluding such terms as are mutually satisfac- 
tory, to include in the National Assessment 
schools for Indian children operated or sup- 
ported by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

SEC. 412. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT GOVERNING 
BOARD 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the National Assessment Governing Board 
(the “Воага”), which shall formulate policy 
guidelines for the National Assessment. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The Board shall be 
appointed by the Secretary and be composed 
of— 

(A) two Governors, or former Governors, 
who shall not be members of the same politi- 
cal party; 

(B) two State legislators, who shall not be 
members of the same political party; 

(C) two chief State school officers; 

(D) one superintendent of a local edu- 
cational agency; 

(E) one member of a State board of edu- 
cation; 

(F) one member of a local board of edu- 
cation; 

(G) three classroom teachers representing 
the grade levels at which the National As- 
sessment is conducted; 

(H) one representative of business or indus- 
try; 
(I) two curriculum specialists; 

(J) three testing and measurement experts, 
who shall have training and experience in 
the field of testing апа measurement; 

(K) one nonpublic school administrator or 
policymaker; 

(L) two school principals, one elementary 
and one secondary; and 

(M) four additional members who are rep- 
resentatives of the general public, including 


parents. 

(2 The Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement shall 
serve as an ex officio, nonvoting member of 
the Board. 

(3) The Secretary and the Board shall en- 
sure at all times that the membership of the 
Board reflects regional, racial, gender, and 
cultural balance and diversity and that it ex- 
ercises its independent judgment, free from 
inappropriate influences and special inter- 
ests. 

(c) TERMS.—Members of the Board shall 
serve for terms not to exceed four years 
which shall be staggered, as determined by 
the Secretary. Any appointed member of the 
Board who changes status under subsection 
(b) during the term of the appointment of 
the member may continue to serve as a 
member until the expiration of such term. 

(d) УАСАМСІЕВ.--Ав vacancies occur, new 
members of the Board shall be appointed by 
the Secretary from among individuals who 
are nominated by the Board after consulta- 
tion with representatives of the groups listed 
in subsection (b)(1). For each vacancy, the 
Board shall nominate at least three individ- 
uals who, by reason of experience or train- 
ing, are qualified in that particular Board 
vacancy. 

(e) DUTIES.—(1) In carrying out its func- 
tions under this section the Board shall— 
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(A) select subject areas to be assessed (con- 
sistent with section 11(b)(1)); 

(B) identify appropriate achievement goals 
for each age and grade in each subject area 
to be tested under the National Assessment; 

(C) develop assessment objectives; 

(D) develop test specifications; 

(E) design the methodology of the assess- 
ment; 

(F) develop guidelines for analysis plans 
and for reporting and disseminating results; 

(G) develop standards and procedures for 
interstate, regional, and national compari- 
sons; and 

(H) take appropriate actions needed to im- 
prove the form and use of the National As- 
sessment. 

(2) The Board may delegate any of its pro- 
cedural and administrative functions to its 
staff. 

(3) The Board shall have final authority on 
the appropriateness of cognitive items. 

(4) The Board shall take steps to ensure 
that all items selected for use in the Na- 
tional Assessment are free from racial, cul- 
tural, gender, or regional bias. 

(5) Each learning area assessment shall 
have goal statements devised through а na- 
tional consensus approach, providing for ac- 
tive participation of teachers, curriculum 
specialists, local school administrators, par- 
ents, and concerned members of the general 
public. 

(f) PERSONNEL.—(1) In the exercise of its re- 
sponsibilities, the Board shall be independ- 
ent of the Secretary and the other offices 
and officers of the Department of Education. 

(2) The Secretary may appoint, at the di- 
rection of the Board, such staff as the Board 
requires. Such appointments may include, 
for terms not to exceed three years, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, not more than six tech- 
nical employees to administer this sub- 
section, who may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates. 

(к) COMMISSIONER REPORTS.—The Commis- 
sioner shall report to the Board at regular 
intervals on the Department's actions to im- 
plement the decisions of the Board. 

(h) ADMINISTRATION.—(1) Not more than 10 
percent of the funds available for the Na- 
tional Assessment for any fiscal year may be 
used for administrative expenses (including 
staff, consultants, and contracts) and to 
carry out the Board's functions described in 
subsection (e). 

(2) For the purposes of its administrative 
functions, the Board shall have the authori- 
ties authorized by the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act and shall be subject to the 
open meeting provisions of that law. 

SEC. 413. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this title, $103,200,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. 

Amend the title of the bill so as to read: 
“А bill to extend for five years the author- 
izations of appropriations for the programs 
under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and for certain other pur- 


By Mr. MINGE: 
— Page 218, strike lines 10 through 18. 
By Mr. OBEY: 
—Page 458, after line 10, insert the following: 
“SEC. 5202. STATISTICAL AND POLICY ANALYSIS. 
*(a) NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STA- 
TISTICS.—The National Center for Education 
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Statistics (established under section 403 of 
the Improving America's Schools Act of 1994) 
using standard statistical methods, shall 
conduct analysis of issues such as— 

"(1) Federal policy issues regarding edu- 
cational access and equity; 

“(2) spending inequities at the State and 
local levels and alternative mechanisms for 
financing; 

“(3) the ability and willingness of States 
and local educational agencies to generate 
new revenue sources for education; 

“(4) the effect of Federal education assist- 
ance on the equalization of education fund- 
ing at the State and local levels; 

“(5) the effects of school finance equali- 
zation on the quality of education; 

“(6) the costs in providing education to 
students with special needs; 

“(7) the effects of high and low population 
density on education needs and costs; 

“(8) the effects of different teacher com- 
pensation policies on costs of providing edu- 
cation services; 

(9) relationships among expenditures, the 
quality and quantity of instruction, and the 
different backgrounds of students; and 

“(10) how legislation and judicial decisions 
regarding school finance programs affect 
education and equalization of funding. 

"(b) DATA AND INFORMATION.—In addition 
to the issues reviewed in subsection (a), the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
may utilize data and information which in- 
cludes— 

(I) sources of revenue and types of taxes; 

“(2) tax assessment rates and ability of the 
State or local educational agency to gen- 
erate additional revenues; 

"(3) the cost of providing services to stu- 
dents with different abilities and needs; and 

*(4) student enrollment, per pupil expendi- 
tures, and average daily attendance figures. 
“SEC. 5203. STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL EQUITY. 

“(а) STUDY.—The Secretary shall enter 
into appropriate arrangements with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to conduct an in- 
depth study of school finance. The study by 
the National Academy of Sciences shall in- 
clude the following: 

“(1) Review Federal policy issues regarding 
educational access and equity with respect 
to fiscal and educational resources. 

“(2) Review existing State and local sys- 
tems and evaluate alternative mechanisms 
for school financing programs with regard to 
equity and adequacy. 

(3) Review the legal and constitutional 
context of school finance and equalization 


programs. 

(4) Evaluate the costs of providing edu- 
cation to students with special needs. 

“(5) Evaluate the costs entailed in provid- 
ing education that promotes the student out- 
comes called for in the National Education 
Goals. 

“(6) Review the relationships between re- 
sources, instruction and children's learning 
needs, explore a variety of indicators of need, 
how to measure need, and how to link need 
to expenditure, and develop illustrative indi- 
cators of student achievement and other de- 
sired outcomes that might clarify the rela- 
tionship between education expenditures, the 
quality and quantity of instruction and re- 
sources available, and the background char- 
acteristics of students. 

*(7) Propose funding models for States and 
local educational agencies to consider and 
explicate the conceptual framework of each 
approach with regard to tax policy, equity, 
compensatory aid to populations with spe- 
cial needs, and a performance-oriented edu- 
cation policy. 
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“(р) INTERIM REPORT.—(1) The National 
Academy of Sciences shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the Secretary and the Congress an in- 
terim report not later than 24 months after 
the procurement is made and a final report 
not later than 36 months after the date of 
procurement. The interim report shall— 

“(А) review the data collection design pre- 
pared by the Secretary and any preliminary 
data on the current state of education fi- 
nance; and 

“(В) communicate appropriate findings to 
date. 

“(2) The final report shall— 

“(А) provide a comprehensive analysis of 
education finance structures and the legal 
context of school finance; 

(B) provide guidance on the resources 
that will be needed at the school, district, 
and State level to implement reform plans 
and meet the National Education Goals; 

"(C) bring together the best thinking on 
equity and adequacy ав philosophical 
underpinnings of education finance systems; 
and 

D) propose and explicate a variety of 
funding models.“ 

—Page 458, strike lines 11 through 15 and in- 

sert the following: 

“SEC. 5205. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


“(а) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out sections 5201 and 5202, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$8,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

"(b) NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES.—For 
the purpose of carrying out section 5203, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,865,000 to be available until expended. 

By Mr. ORTON: 
Page 201, line 6, strike “3325,000” and insert 
“315,000”. 

Ву Мг. OWENS: 
—Beginning оп page 28, strike line 12 and all 
that follows through page 30, line 2, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

*(iii) model opportunity to learn standards 
for schools which receive assistance under 
this title that address— 

"(I the alignment of curricula, instruc- 
tional materials, and other school resources 
with the content and performance standards 
adopted by the State; 

‘(ID the capability of teachers to provide 
high quality instruction within each subject 
area for which the State has adopted content 
and performance standards; 

(III) such other factors that the State 
deems appropriate to ensure that students 
served under this title receive a fair oppor- 
tunity to achieve the knowledge and skills 
described in content and performance stand- 
ards adopted by the State.“ 

—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly) 

—Page 36, line 18 after agencies“ insert 
“апа the public of the standards and assess- 
ments developed under this section, and" 
—Page 39, after line 12, insert the following 
new paragraph (and redesignate accord- 
ingly): 

"(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the implementation of model op- 
portunity to learn standards shall be vol- 
untary on the part of the States, local edu- 
cational agencies, and schools. It is the sense 
of the Congress that the Federal government 
should provide additional assistance to 
States, local educational agencies, and 
schools to support the implementation of 
model opportunity to learn standards.“ 
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—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
new paragraphs (and redesignate accord- 
ingly): 

"(i) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
structed to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school based on oppor- 
tunity to learn standards. 

) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized spending per 
pupil for a State, local educational agency, 
or school. 

(k) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
Standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school.“ 

—Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22 

Page 67, strike line 7 through 9 

—Page 69, line 3, after standards“ insert 
“including reviewing the school’s plan in the 
context of the State’s model opportunity to 
learn standards” 

— Page 70, line 13 after include“ insert im- 
plementing the State’s model opportunity to 
learn standards," 

—Page 72, line 20, after standards“ insert 
"including reviewing the local educational 
agency's plan in the context of the State's 
model opportunity to learn standards” 
—Page 74, line 1, after including“ insert 
"implementing the State's model oppor- 
tunity to learn standards.“ 

—Page 75, line 12, strike and opportunity to 
learn standards“ 

—Page 91, line 19, strike opportunity to 
learn standards” 

—Page 183, after line 16 insert the following 
(and redesignate accordingly): 

“(у) developing and voluntarily imple- 
menting model State opportunity to learn 
standards, including whether such standards 
are useful in improving teaching and learn- 
ing;" 

—Page 23, after line 20, insert the following: 

“(е) ADEQUATE FUNDING.—In recognition 
of— 

*(1) the special educational needs of chil- 
dren from low income families and the im- 
pact of concentrations of low income fami- 
lies on the ability of local educational agen- 
cies to provide educational programs which 
meet such needs; and 

*(2) the special educational needs of chil- 
dren of migrant parents, of Indian children, 
of delinquent youth, and of youth who are at 
risk of dropping out, 
the Congress declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to— 

"(A) provide financial assistance to State 
and local educational agencies to meet the 
special needs of such educationally deprived 
children at the preschool, elementary and 
secondary levels; 

"(B) expand the program authorized by 
this title over the next five years by increas- 
ing the funding for this title by at least 
$1,000,000,000 over baseline each fiscal year 
and thereby increasing the percentage of eli- 
gible children served in each fiscal year with 
the intent of serving all eligible children by 
fiscal year 1999; 

"(C) provide such assistance in а way 
which eliminates unnecessary administra- 
tive burden and paperwork and overly pre- 
scriptive regulations and provides flexibility 
to State and local educational agencies in 
making educational decisions.“ 

—Page 24, line 2, strike 57. 400.000.000 and 
insert in lieu thereof ““57,600,000,000”” 
—Beginning on page 20, strike line 12 and all 
that follows through page 30, line 2, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

(iii) model opportunity to learn standards 
for schools which receive assistance under 
this title that address— 
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"(I the alignment of curricula, instruc- 
tional materials, and other school resources 
with the content and performance standards 
adopted by the State; 

"(ID the capability of teachers to provide 
high quality instruction within each subject 
area for which the State has adopted content 
and performance standards; 

“(ІП) such other factors that the State 
deems appropriate to ensure that students 
served under this title receive a fair oppor- 
tunity to achieve the knowledge and skills 
described in content and performance stand- 
ards adopted by the State." 

—Page 34, strike lines 7 through 11 (and re- 
designate any subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 

—Page 37, after line 7 insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent paragraphs 
accordingly): 

“(6) how the State educational agency will 
inform the public about the content of its 
model State opportunity to learn stand- 


—Page 39, after line 17, insert the following 
new paragraphs (and redesignate accord- 
ingly): 

“(i) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to create a legally enforceable right 
for any person against a State, local edu- 
cational agency, or school based on oppor- 
tunity to learn standards. 

*(j) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate equalized spending per 
pupil for a State, local educational agency, 
or school. 

"(k) Noting in this section shall be con- 
strued to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency, or school." 

— Page 42, strike lines 19 through 22. 

— Page 67, strike lines 7 through 9. 

—Page 69, line 3, after standards“ insert 
"including reviewing the school's plan in the 
context of the State's model opportunity to 
learn standards“. 

—Page 70, line 13 after include“ insert im- 
plementing the State's model opportunity to 
learn standards.“ 

—Page 72, line 20, after standards“ insert 
"including reviewing the local educational 
agency's plan in the context of the State's 
model opportunity to learn standards“ 

— Page 74, line 1, after include“ insert im- 
plementing the State's model opportunity to 
learn standards.“. 

— Page 75, line 12, strike and opportunity to 
learn standards“ 

—Page 91, line 19, strike opportunity to 
learn standards" 

—Page 183, after line 16 insert the following 
(and redesignate accordingly): 

"(v) developing and voluntarily imple- 
menting model State opportunity to learn 
Standards, including whether such standards 
are useful in improving teaching and learn- 
ing;" 

—Page 264, line 17, after ''facilities" insert 
“adult and family education programs.“ 

— Page 267, line 15, after Labor“ insert the 
National Institute for Literacy," 

— Page 268, after line 12, add а new (E)“ (and 
redesignate succeeding paragraphs accord- 
ingly) 

“(Е) increased access to high quality adult 
and family education services through the 
use of technology for instruction and profes- 
sional development:“ 

—Page 269, line 20, delete “апа” and insert 
„and line 21, after “1993” insert. and the 
National Literacy Act” 

—Page 270, line 3, after the comma insert 
“adult and family education,“ 

—Page 272, line 20, after students“ insert 
“of all ages“ and line 21, strike local edü- 
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cational agencies" and insert in lieu thereof 
“educational settings“ 

Page 276, after line 8 insert (iii) adult and 
family education programs;" (and redesig- 
nate succeeding paragraphs accordingly) 
—Page 277, line 17, delete the first "and" and 
line 18, after efforts“ insert ", and how it 
will contribute to creating a high quality 
system of lifelong learning” 

— Page 280, line 23, after ''staff" insert, and 
adult and family educators” 

—Page 282, line 7, insert а new “(2)” (and re- 
designate the following paragraphs accord- 
ingly) 

(2) would provide services to programs 
serving adults, especially parents, with low 
levels of literacy; апа” 

—Page 287, line 2, after agencies“ insert 
and adult and family education programs“ 
—Page 288, line 21, after students“ insert 
tof all ages“ 

—Page 409, line 18, strike paragraph (2) and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“(2) States for grants to, and contracts 
with, community-based organizations and 
other public and private nonprofit agencies 
and organizations for programs of drug and 
violence prevention, early intervention, re- 
habilitation referral, and education; 

—Page 410, line 24, insert the following new 
paragraph: 

(3) for State grants under part C, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of fiscal years 
1996 through 1999.” 

—Page 416, line 23, strike Except as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (2)” 

“(а) USE OF FUNDS.—The total amount al- 
located to a State under section 4101 for each 
fiscal year shall be used by the State edu- 
cational agency and its local educational 
agencies for drug and violence prevention ac- 
tivities in accordance with this section.” 
—Page 417, line 4, strike paragraph (2). 
—Page 431, line 19, strike ‘‘shall expend not 
less than 21 percent“ and insert in lieu there- 
of “тау expend” 

—Page 438, line 22, insert the following: (and 
redesignate succeeding section accordingly). 
PART C—GRANTS TO STATE GOVERNORS” 

"SEC. 4203. (a) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall, for each fiscal year, allocate 
among the States— 

“(А) one-half of the amount appropriated 
under paragraph (3) of section 5004 according 
to the ratio between the school-aged popu- 
lation of each State and the school-aged pop- 
ulation of all the States; and 

“(B) one half of the amount appropriated 
under paragraph (3) of section 5004 according 
to the ratio between the amount each State 
received under sections 1124 and 1124A of this 
Act for the preceding year (or, for fiscal year 
1995 only, sections 1005 and 1006 of this Act as 
in effect on the day before enactment of the 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act Amendments of 1994) and the sum 
of such amounts received by all the States. 

*(2) For any fiscal year, no State shall be 
allotted under this subsection an amount 
less than 1 percent of the total amount allot- 
ted to all the States under this subsection. 

"(3) The Secretary may reallot any 
amount of any allotment to a State if the 
Secretary determines that the State will be 
unable to use such amount within two years 
of such allotment. Such reallotment shall be 
made on the same basis as allotments made 
under paragraph (1). 

*(4) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term State means each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

"STATE APPLICATIONS" 

“Бес. 4204. (a) IN GENERAL.—In order to re- 

ceive its allotment under section 4203 for any 
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fiscal year, a State shall submit to the Sec- 
retary, at such time as the Secretary may 
require, an application that contains a com- 
prehensive plan for the use of funds under 
section 4203 by the chief executive officer 
that includes— 

() a statement of the chief executive offi- 
cer's measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures to be used for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
meeting those goals and objectives; 

*(2) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will coordinate activities under 
section 4205 with the State educational agen- 
cy and other State agencies and organiza- 
tions involved with drug and violence pre- 
vention efforts; 

“(3) a description of how funds allotted 
under section 4203 will be used so as not to 
duplicate the efforts of the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies with 
regard to the provision of school-based pre- 
vention efforts and services; 

*(4) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will award funds under section 
4205 and a plan for monitoring the perform- 
ance of, and providing technical assistance 
to, recipients of such funds; and 

“(5) a description of the special initiatives 
that will be undertaken with the funds allot- 
ted under section 4103 to assist those com- 
munities within the State which have the 
greatest need for drug and violence preven- 
tion assistance, as measured by objective 
factors which include— 

“(А) high rates of alcohol or other drug 
abuse among youth; 

“(В) high rates of victimization of youth 
by violence and crime; 

“(С) high rates of arrests and convictions 
of youth for violent or drug- or alcohol-relat- 
ed crime; 

D) the extent of illegal gang activity; 

“(Е) high rates of referrals of youth to 
drug and alcohol abuse treatment and reha- 
bilitation programs; 

“(F) high rates of referrals of youth to ju- 
venile court; 

"(G) high rates of expulsions and suspen- 
sions of students from schools; and 

"(H) high rates of reported cases of child 
abuse and domestic violence. 

“(6) a description of the special outreach 
efforts and other activities which will be un- 
dertaken to ensure the full participation of 
community-based organizations located in 
communities with high rates of poverty, as 
well as organizations which provide services 
to African-Americans, Hispanics, and other 
minorities; and 

“(7) a description of how funds will be used 
to support community-wide comprehensive 
drug and violence prevention planning. 

"(b) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process in reviewing State 
applications under this section. 

"SEC. 4205. (a) USE OF FUNDS.—The amount 
allocated to a State under section 4203 for 
each fiscal year shall be used by the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of such State for drug and vi- 
olence prevention programs and activities in 
accordance with this section. 

"(b) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—A chief exec- 
utive officer may use no more than 4 percent 
of the amount allotted under subsection (a) 
for the administrative costs incurred in car- 
rying out the duties of such officer under 
this section. 

“(с) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.—A chief exec- 
utive officer shall use funds reserved under 
subsection (a) for grants to, or contracts 
with, parent groups, community action and 
job training agencies, community-based or- 
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ganizations, and other public entities and 
private nonprofit organizations to support 
programs and activities such as— 

(J) development and implementing com- 
prehensive, community-based drug and vio- 
lence prevention programs that link commu- 
nity resources with schools and integrate 
services involving education, vocational and 
job skills training, law enforcement, health, 
mental health, and other appropriate serv- 
ices; 

“(2) planning and implementing drug and 
violence prevention activities that coordi- 
nate the efforts of community-based agen- 
cies with those of the local educational agen- 
су; . 

"(3) activities to protect students traveling 
to and from school; 

"(4) developing and implementing strate- 
gies to prevent illegal gang activity; 

(5) coordinating and conducting commu- 
nity-wide violence and safety assessments 
and surveys; 

“(6) programs and activities which address 
the needs of children and youth who are not 
normally served by the local educational 
agency, including preschoolers, dropouts, 
youth in juvenile detention facilities, and 
runaways or homeless children and youth; 

“(7) disseminating information about drugs 
and violence prevention; 

“(8) training parents, law enforcement offi- 
cials, judicial officials, social service provid- 
ers, health service providers and community 
leaders about drug and violence prevention, 
education, early intervention, counseling, or 
rehabilitation referral; 

"(9) before- and after-school recreational, 
instructional, cultural, and artistic pro- 
grams in supervised community settings; 
and 

“(10) evaluating programs and activities 
carried out under this section.“ 

—Page 762, after line 23, insert the following 
new part: 

"PART G—CUSTODIAL SERVICES 
“БЕС. 9701. COMPENSATION OF CUSTODIANS. 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, a local educational agency which con- 
tains five counties in their entirety and has 
a student population which exceeds 900,000 
may not use any assistance under this Act to 
provide compensation or other financial ben- 
efits to personnel who provide janitorial or 
custodial services to and within schools.” 
—Page 762, after line 23, insert the following 
new part: 

“PART G—CUSTODIAL SERVICES 
“БЕС. 9701. COMPENSATION OF CUSTODIANS, 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, a local educational agency may not use 
any assistance under this Act to provide 
compensation or other financial benefits to 
personnel who provide janitorial or custodial 
services to and within schools.“ 

—Page 880, line 1, insert the following new 
subparagraph (and redesignate succeeding 
subparagraphs accordingly)— 

“(F) violence against teachers and stu- 
dents, and other indices of school safety;" 

By Mr. PETRI: 
—Page 218, line 18—following of teacher cer- 
tification." add 

"Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to supersede waivers of teacher certification 
requirements, consistent with State law, 
that are granted to public charter schools by 
State and local educational agencies.“ 

By Mr. PORTER: 
—Page 701, strike line 14 and all that follows 
through line 13 on page 705 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

"(f) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEAVILY 
IMPACTED LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.— 
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“(1) RESERVATION.—From amounts appro- 
priated under section 8013(d) for a fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall provide additional assist- 
ance to meet special circumstances relating 
to the provision of education in local edu- 
cational agencies eligible to receive assist- 
ance under this section. 

(2) ELIGIBILITY.—A local educational 
agency shall be eligible to receive additional 
assistance under this subsection only if such 
agency— 

(Ac) has an enrollment of federally con- 
nected children described in subsection (a)(1) 
which constitutes at least 40 percent of the 
total student enrollment of such agency; and 

"(ii has a tax rate for general fund pur- 
poses which is at least 95 percent of the aver- 
age tax rate for general fund purposes of 
comparable local educational agencies in the 
State; 

"(BXi) has an enrollment of federally con- 
nected children described in subsection (a)(1) 
which constitutes at least 35 percent of the 
total student enrollment of such agency; and 

"(ii) has a tax rate for general fund pur- 
poses which is at least 125 percent of the av- 
erage tax rate for general fund purposes of 
comparable local educational agencies in the 
State; or 

“(С) is a local education agency whose 
boundaries are the same as a Federal mili- 
tary installation or includes Federal prop- 
erty under exclusive Federal jurisdiction. 

“(8) MAXIMUM PAYMENTS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Secretary shall determine the maxi- 
mum amount that a local educational agen- 
cy may receive under this subsection in ac- 
cordance with the following computations: 

() The Secretary shall first determine the 
greater of— 

“(1) the average per pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the local educational 
agency is located or the average per pupil ex- 
penditure of all the States; 

“(П) the average per pupil expenditure of 
generally comparable school districts 10- 
cated in the State of the local educational 
agency, as defined by the Secretary in regu- 
lations; or 

(II the average per pupil expenditure of 
three generally comparable school districts 
located in the State of the local educational 
agency, as defined by the Secretary in regu- 
lations. 

“(іі) The Secretary shall next subtract 
from the amount determined under clause (i) 
the average amount of State aid per pupil re- 
ceived by the local educational agency. 

„(iii) The Secretary shall next multiply 
the amount determined under clause (ii) by 
the sum of the total weighted units of the 
local educational agency, as computed under 
subsection (a)(2). 

(iv) If the tax rate of the local edu- 
cational agency is greater than 94 percent, 
but less than 100 percent, of the tax rate of 
comparable school districts, the Secretary 
shall next multiply the amount determined 
under clause (iii) by the percentage that the 
tax rate of the local educational agency is 
of— 

(J) the average tax rate of its generally 
comparable school districts; or 

"(II) the average tax rate of all the school 
districts in the State in which the local edu- 
cational agency is located. 

"(v) The Secretary shall next subtract the 
total amount of payments received by a local 
educational agency under subsections (b) and 
(d) for a fiscal year from the amount deter- 
mined under clause (iii) or clause (iv), as the 
case may be. 

"(B) SPECIAL RULE.—With respect to pay- 
ments to local educational agencies de- 
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Scribed in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of para- 
graph (2), the maximum amount of such pay- 
ments shall be equal to the product of the 
average per pupil expenditure of all the 
States multiplied by .7, except that such 
amount may not exceed 125 percent of the 
average per pupil expenditure of all local 
educational agencies in the State. 

“(4) CURRENT YEAR DATA.—The Secretary 
shall, for purposes of providing assistance 
under this subsection, use— 

“(А) data from the fiscal year in which the 
local educational agency is applying for as- 
sistance under this subsection; or 

(B) the most recent data available which 
is adjusted to such fiscal year. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: 
— Page 713, line 24, strike For purposes“ and 
insert (i) For purposes“. 
— Page 714, after line 11, insert the following: 

(i) If a program of State aid uses а 
‘weighted-pupil’, a ‘classroom’, ‘instruc- 
tional unit’, or other designated unit of need 
in determining allocations of State aid in 
order to take account of special cost dif- 
ferentials, the computation of per-pupil reve- 
nue or current expenditures may be made on 
the basis of any such unit of need. 

By Mr. ROEMER: 
—Page 313, after line 19, insert the following: 

“(с) LIMITATION.—No funds shall be appro- 
priated to carry out this part for a fiscal 
year until the funds appropriated to carry 
out section 2103 of this Act for such fiscal 
year equals the amount of funds authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out section 2103 
for such fiscal year. 2 

By Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO: 
—Page 106, line 20 before the percentage“ 
insert the greater оГ”. 
—Page 106, line 21, after "sentence" insert 
"and 60 percent for fiscal year 1995, 70 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1996, 80 percent for fiscal 
year 1997, 90 percent for fiscal year 1998, and 
100 percent for fiscal year 1999 and succeed- 
ing fiscal years“. 
—Page 123, line 15, after “1.62” insert for 
fiscal year 1995, 2.0 for fiscal year 1996, 2.33 
for fiscal year 1997, 2.67 for fiscal year 1998, 
and 3.0 for fiscal year 1999 and succeeding fis- 
cal years“. 
— Page 123, line 15, strike “1.62” and insert 
"2:5"; 

By Mr. ROHRABACHER: 
—Page 25, after line 18, insert the following: 
“БЕС. 1003. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

"None of the funds authorized in section 
1002 shall be made available to a local edu- 
cational agency unless— 

*(1) such agency, beginning on October 1, 
1994, and continuing on or before such date in 
each subsequent year, submits to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Education for Elementary 
and Secondary Education, a statement re- 
garding the total number of students en- 
rolled in its school system, the number of 
students enrolled who are not lawfully in the 
United States, the number of students who 
are lawfully in the United States who do not 
have at least 1 parent or legal guardian who 
is lawfully in the United States, and the av- 
erage per pupil expenditure of the local edu- 
cational agency. 

*(2) The data submitted under paragraph 
(1) shall be current as of any date in the 30- 
day period prior to the date that the Assist- 
ant Secretary requires. 

— Page 762, after line 8, insert the following: 
“SEC. 9508. PROHIBITING BENEFITS FOR ILLEGAL 
ALIENS. 


"No funds authorized in this Act may be 
used to provide any benefit or assistance to 
any individual who is not— 

(J) a citizen or national of the United 
States; 
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“(2) a permanent resident alien; or 

(3) an alien who is a parolee, asylee, or 
refugee under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act.“ 

By Mr. ROTH: 
— Page 619, beginning on line 15, strike in- 
cluding” and all that follows through lan- 
guage on line 16. 
— Page 620, line 7, strike; and" and insert а 
period. 
— Page 620, strike lines 8 through 15. 
—Page 621, strike lines 7 through 12 (and re- 
designate subsequent paragraphs accord- 
ingly). 
—Page 622, line 15, insert “ог” after the 
semicolon. 
—Page 622, strike lines 16 through 19 (and re- 
designate any subsequent subparagraphs ac- 
cordingly. 
—Page 623, beginning on line 2, strike is. 
thereby," and all that follows through line 3 
and insert “із, as a result, in need of addi- 
tional or remedial English assistance."'. 
— Page 623, line 6, after which“ insert “тау, 
but are not required, to“. 
— Page 628, line 6, strike “(А)”. 
—Page 628, strike lines 10 through 13. 
— Page 628, line 16, strike and to the extent 
feasible". 
— Beginning on page 618, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through page 688, line 10. 

By Mr. SKAGGS: 
—Page 430, line 12, after '*mediation" insert 
„student pledges to renounce the use of vio- 
lence, student non-violence awareness days, 
student outreach efforts against violence.“ 
—Page 431, at the end of line 17, add the fol- 
lowing sentence: Local educational agen- 
cies may use funds obtained under this part 
to pay the costs of programs and activities 
complying with the requirements of this sec- 
tion that are carried out by student organi- 
zations.". 

By Ms. SLAUGHTER: 
—Page 852, line 24, strike “, to the extent 
possible,“ 
— Page 852, line 25, after selection“ insert 
“unless the local education agency has a 
compelling reason for not complying with 
this request.” 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 
—Page 26, after line 14, insert the following 
new subparagraph (B) and redesignate subse- 
quent provisions; 

(B) supports the family unit by incor- 
porating into instruction given to children 
the teaching of one or more of the following 
ethical principles— 

*(1) Honesty: To be truthful, sincere, forth- 
right, straightforward, frank and candid; to 
not cheat, steal, lie, deceive, or act devi- 
ously. 

*(11) Integrity: To be principled, honorable, 
and upright; to not be two-faced or unscru- 
pulous. 

„(iii) Promise-keeping: To be worthy of 
trust, keep promises, fulfill commitments, 
and abide by the spirit as well as the letter 
of an agreement. 

“(іу) Loyalty: To be faithful and loyal to 
family, friends, employees, clients, and coun- 
try. 
"(v) Fairness: To be fair and open-minded, 
willing to admit error, and, if appropriate, 
change positions and beliefs; to demonstrate 
a commitment to justice and the equal treat- 
ment of individuals. 

(vi) Caring for others: To be caring, kind, 
and compassionate; to share; to be giving 
and of service to others; to help those in 
need and avoid harming others. 

(vii) Respect for others: To demonstrate 
respect for other people's property, human 
dignity, and privacy; to be courteous, 
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prompt, and decent; to not patronize, embar- 
rass, or demean. 

(vii Responsible citizenship: To obey the 
laws and, if a law is unjust, protest it and try 
to change it but continue to obey. 

“(іх) Pursuit of excellence: To pursue ex- 
cellence in all matters and in meeting per- 
sonal responsibilities; to diligent, reliable, 
industrious, and committed; to perform all 
tasks to the best of one’s ability, develop and 
maintain a high degree of competence, and 
be well informed and well prepared; to not be 
content with mediocrity; to not strive to 
‘win at any cost’. 

) Accountability: To be accountable and 
accept responsibility for decisions, for the 
foreseeable consequence of actions and inac- 
tions, and for setting an example for other.“. 

By Mr. STEARNS: 
—In Title III—Amendments to Other Acts, 
Part A—Amendments to the Individuals 
With Disabilities Education Act, page 840, 
after line 25, insert new Sec. 314—With Re- 
spect to Disciplinary Proceedings for Posses- 
sion of Deadly Weapons: 


DREN WITH DISABILITIES DURING 
DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS FOR 
POSSESSION OF FIREARMS OR 
OTHER DEADLY WEAPONS OR AS- 
SAULT WITH DEADLY WEAPONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL—Paragraph (3) of section 
615(e) of the Individuals with Disabilities Act 
(20 U.S.C, 1415(е)(3)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “А” after the paragraph 
designation; 

(2) in subparagraph (A) (as so designated), 
by striking "During" and inserting Except 
as provided in subparagraph (B), during", 
and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(В) The requirement contained in sub- 
paragraph (A) regarding the maintenance of 
a child with a disability in the current edu- 
cational placement of such child shall not 
apply with respect to a disciplinary proceed- 
ing against such child for possession of a 
firearm or other deadly weapon or assault 
with a deadly weapon.". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) apply with respect to 
a disciplinary proceeding commenced on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming: 
—On Page 52, line 11, strike “60 percent" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 50 per- 
cent“. 
By Mrs. THURMAN: 
—Beginning on page 100, strike line 1 and all 
that follows through page 127, line 21, and in- 
sert the following: 
“Subpart 2—Allocations 
"GRANTS FOR THE OUTLYING AREAS AND THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
“БЕС. 1121. GRANTS FOR THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND THE SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR, 

“(а) RESERVATION ОҒ FUNDS.—From the 
amount appropriated for payments to States 
for any fiscal year under section 1002(a), the 
Secretary shall reserve a total of up to 0.8 
percent to provide assistance to— 

“(1) the outlying areas on the basis of their 
respective need for such assistance according 
to such criteria as the Secretary determines 
will best carry out the purpose of this part; 
and 

“(2) the Secretary of the Interior in the 
amount necessary to make payments pursu- 
ant to subsection (b). 

“(b) ALLOTMENT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR.—(1) The amount allotted for pay- 
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ments to the Secretary of the Interior under 
subsection (a)(2) for any fiscal year shall be, 
as determined pursuant to criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the amount nec- 
essary to meet the special educational needs 
of— 

“(А) Indian children on reservations served 
by elementary and secondary schools for In- 
dian children operated or supported by the 
Department of the Interior; and 

"(B) out-of-State Indian children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in local edu- 
cational agencies under special contracts 
with the Department of the Interior. 

“(2) From the amount allotted for pay- 
ments to the Secretary of the Interior under 
subsection (a)), the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall make payments to local edu- 
cational agencies, upon such terms as the 
Secretary of Education determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this part, with re- 
spect to out-of-State Indian children de- 
Scribed in paragraph (1). The amount of such 
payment may not exceed, for each such 
child, the greater of— 

“(А) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State in which the agency is 
located; or 

(B) 48 percent of such expenditure in the 
United States. 

“SEC. 1122. ALLOCATIONS TO STATES. 

“(а) GENERAL.—After reserving funds under 
section 1121(a), the Secretary shall allocate 
the remaining funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 1002(a) to States as follows: 

(J) 50 percent of such funds shall be allo- 
cated for basic grants in accordance with 
section 1123. 

*(2) 50 percent of such funds shall be allo- 
cated for concentration grants in accordance 
with section 1124. 

*(b) ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) If the sums available 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year are 
insufficient to pay the full amounts that all 
counties in States are eligible to receive 
under sections 1123 and 1124 for such year, 
the Secretary shall ratably reduce the allo- 
cations to such counties, subject to sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of this section. 

*(2) If additional funds become available 
for making payments under sections 1123 and 
1124 for such fiscal year, allocations that 
were reduced under paragraph (1) shall be in- 
creased on the same basis as they were re- 
duced. 

"(c) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (b), the total amount 
made available to each county under sec- 
tions 1123 and 1124 for any fiscal year shall be 
at least 85 percent of the total amount such 
county was allocated under such sections 
(or, for fiscal year 1995, their predecessor au- 
thorities) for the preceding fiscal year. 

"(d) STATE  MINIMUM.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this part, from the 
total amount available for any fiscal year to 
carry out sections 1123 and 1124, each State 
shall be allotted at least the lesser of— 

"(1) one quarter of one percent of such 
amount; or 

“(2) the amount it was allotted under such 
sections (or, for fiscal year 1995, under their 
predecessor authorities) for the previous 
year increased or decreased, as the case may 
be, by the same percentage by which such 
total amount appropriated for those sections 
increased or decreased from the previous 
year. 

(e) DEFINITION—For the purpose of this 
section and sections 1123 through 1125, the 
term ‘State’ means each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 
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“SEC. 1123. BASIC GRANTS, 

“(а) ELIGIBILITY OF COUNTIES.—A county іп 
a State is eligible for a basic grant under 
this section for any fiscal year only if the 
number of children in the county counted 
under subsection (c)(1)(A) is at least— 

(J) 100; or 

(2) 18 percent of the total number of chil- 
dren aged five through 17 in the county. 

b) GRANTS FOR COUNTIES, THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AND PUERTO RICO.—(1) The 
amount of the grant that a county in a State 
or that the District of Columbia is eligible to 
receive under this section for any fiscal year 
shall be the product of— 

“(А) the number of children counted under 
subsection (c); and 

() 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State, except that such per- 
centage shall not be less than 32 percent nor 
more than 48 percent of the average per-pupil 
expenditure in the United States. 

*(2) For each fiscal year, the amount of the 
grant for which the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico is eligible under this section shall be 
equal to— 

“(А) the number of children counted under 
subsection (c) for Puerto Rico, multiplied by 
the product of— 

"(BY i) the percentage that the average 
per-pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is of 
the lowest average per-pupil expenditure of 
any of the 50 States; and 

1) 32 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

“(с) CHILDREN То BE COUNTED.— 

“(1) CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN.—The number 
of children to be counted for purposes of this 
section shall be— 

“(А) the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in a county— 

() from families below the poverty level, 
as determined under paragraph (2)(A); 

(ii) from families above the poverty level, 
as determined under paragraph (2) (B) and 
(C); and 

(iii) living in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children (other than institutions 
operated by the United States and those 
with children counted under part D of this 
title) or being supported in foster homes 
with public funds, as determined under para- 
graph (2)(C); less 

(B) two percent of the total number of 
children aged five through 17 in the county. 

“(2) DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN.—(A)(i) The Secretary shall determine 
the number of children described in para- 
graph (1)(A)(i) on the basis of the most re- 
cent satisfactory data available from the De- 
partment of Commerce for counties, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

(ii) In making such determinations, the 
Secretary shall use the criteria of poverty 
used by the Bureau of the Census in compil- 
ing the most recent decennial census. 

“(Вхі) The Secretary shall determine the 
number of children described in paragraph 
(10А (11) on the basis of the number of such 
children from families receiving an annual 
income, in excess of the current criteria of 
poverty, from payments under the program 
of aid to families with dependent children 
under à State plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act. 

"(ii) In making such determinations, the 
Secretary shall use the criteria of poverty 
used by the Bureau of the Census in compil- 
ing the most recent decennial census, for а 
family of four, in such form as those criteria 
have been updated to reflect increases in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

“(С) The Secretary shall determine the 
number of children described in paragraph 
(1X A) (ii) and (iii) on the basis of 
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“(1) caseload data for the month of October 
of the preceding fiscal year, using, in the 
ease of children described in paragraph 
(1XAXii) the criteria of poverty and the 
form of such criteria that were determined 
for the calendar year preceding such month 
of October; or 

(i) to the extent that such data are not 
available to the Secretary by January 1 of 
the calendar year in which the Secretary's 
determination is made, on the basis of the 
most recent reliable data available to the 
Secretary at the time of such determination. 

"(D) For purposes of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall consider all chíldren who are 
in correctional institutions to be living in 
institutions for delinquent children. 

„E) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall collect and transmit informa- 
tion on the number of children described in 
paragraph (1)(A)(ii) and the number of foster 
children described in paragraph (1)(A)(iii) to 
the Secretary by January 1 of each year. 

(d) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ALLOCA- 
ТІОМ8.--(1) From funds remaining after the 
State educational agency reserves any funds 
under section 1601(с), and except as provided 
in section 1125(d), a State educational agency 
shall allocate each county amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b) among all local 
educational agencies in the county or coun- 
ties in which the agencies are located on the 
basis of— 

(A) the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in the local educational agency— 

“(і) in local institutions for neglected ог 
delinquent children; and 

(i) from low-income families, as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2); less 

"(B) two percent of the total number of 
children aged five through 17 in the local 
educational agency. 

*(2) The State educational agency shall de- 
termine the number of children from low-in- 
come families in local educational agencies— 

“(А) based on the best data available on а 
Statewide basis; and 

(B) using the same measure of low income 
throughout the State. 

'"(3) The State educational agency shall 
distribute funds under this section to each 
local educational agency in proportion to the 
number of children counted under paragraph 
(1) in the local educational agency compared 
to the number of such children in all local 
educational agencies in the county. 

“БЕС. 1124. CONCENTRATION GRANTS. 

“(а) ELIGIBILITY OF COUNTIES.—Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, a county 
in a State is eligible for a grant under this 
section if— 

*(1) the number of children counted under 
section 1123(c)(1)(A) in the county is more 
than 6,500; or 

"(2) the percentage of children counted 
under such section is greater than 18 percent 
of the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in the county. 

*(b) GRANTS FOR COUNTIES, THE DISTRICT ОҒ 
COLUMBIA, AND PUERTO RICO—(1) The 
amount of the grant that a county in a State 
or that the District of Columbia or Puerto 
Rico is eligible to receive under this section 
for any fiscal year is the product of— 

„A) the number of children counted under 
section 1123(c)(1(A), minus two percent of 
the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in the county; and 

"(B) the per-pupil amount determined 
under section 1123(b) for the fiscal year for 
which the determination is being made for 
that county. 

"(c) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ALLOCA- 
TIONS.—(1)(A) From funds remaining after 
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the State educational agency reserves any 
funds under section 1601(c), and except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection and in 
section 1125(d), funds allocated to counties 
under this section shall be allocated by the 
State educational agency only to those local 
educational agencies whose school districts 
lie, in whole or in part, within the county 
and that are determined by the State edu- 
cational agency to meet either of the eligi- 
bility criteria in subsection (a). 

„B) Such determinations shall be made оп 
the basis of the same poverty data used by 
the State educational agency under section 
1123(d). If the State educational agency does 
not use census poverty data to determine eli- 
gibility, it must equate the poverty measure 
it uses to the latest available census data in 
order that eligibility is not affected by dif- 
ferences in sources of poverty data. 

) The State educational agency shall 
distribute funds under this section to each 
local educational agency that is eligible to 
receive those funds in proportion to the 
number of children counted under section 
1123(d) in each local educational agency com- 
pared to the number of such children in all 
local educational agencies that are eligible 
for concentration grants in the county. 

"(2(A) In counties where no local edu- 
cational agency meets either of the criteria 
in subsection (a) the State educational 
agency shall allocate such funds among the 
local educational agencies within such coun- 
ties, in whole or in part, based on their re- 
spective concentrations and numbers of chil- 
dren counted under section 1123(d). 

“(В) Only local educational agencies with 
concentrations of poverty that exceed the 
countywide average percentage of children 
counted under section 1123(d) or the county- 
wide average number of such children may 
receive any funds on the basis of this para- 


graph. 

"(3) In States that receive the minimum 
grant under section 1122(d), the State edu- 
cational agency shall allocate such funds 
among the local educational agencies in such 
State either— 

“(А) in accordance with paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection and section 1125(d); or 

"(B) without regard to the counties in 
which such local educational agencies are lo- 
cated, based on their respective concentra- 
tions and numbers of children counted under 
section 1123(d), except that only those local 
educational agencies with concentrations of 
children counted under section 1123(d) that 
exceed the Statewide average percentage of 
such children or the Statewide average num- 
ber of such children shall receive any funds 
on the basis of this subparagraph. 

"(4) A State educational agency may re- 
serve not more than ten percent of its alloca- 
tion under this section to make direct pay- 
ments to local educational agencies that 
meet either of the criteria in subsection (a), 
but are in ineligible counties. 

“SEC, 1125. SPECIAL ALLOCATION PROCEDURES. 

“(а) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.—The total 
amount made available to each local edu- 
cational agency under sections 1123 and 1124 
for any fiscal year shall be at least 85 per- 
cent of the total amount such agency re- 
ceived under such sections (or, for fiscal year 
1995, under their predecessor authorities) for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

(b) ALLOCATIONS FOR NEGLECTED OR DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN.—(1) If a State edu- 
cational agency determines that a local edu- 
cational agency in the State is unable or un- 
willing to provide for the special educational 
needs of children who аге living in institu- 
tions for neglected or delinquent children as 
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described in section 1123(c)(1)A)ii), the 
State educational agency shall, if it assumes 
responsibility for the special educational 
needs of such children, receive the portion of 
such local educational agency's allocation 
under sections 1123 and 1124 that is attrib- 
utable to such children. 

“(2) If the State educational agency does 
not assume such responsibility, any other 
State or local public agency that does as- 
sume such responsibility shall receive that 
portion of the loca] educational agency's al- 
location. 

"(c) ALLOCATIONS AMONG LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES.—The State educational 
agency may allocate the amounts of grants 
under sections 1123 and 1124 between and 
among the affected local educational agen- 
cies when— 

“(1) two or more local educational agencies 
serve, in whole or in part, the same geo- 
graphical area; or 

(2) a local educational agency provides 
free public education for children who reside 
in the school district of another local edu- 
cational agency. 

"(d) ALLOCATIONS WITHOUT REGARD TO 
CouNTIES.—A State educational agency may 
allocate funds under sections 1123 and 1124 
directly to eligible local educational agen- 
cies without regard to counties if the State 
educational agency can demonstrate to the 
Secretary's satisfaction that doing so will 
result in a reasonable allocation of those 
funds. 

(e) REALLOCATION.—If a State educational 
agency determines that the amount of a 
grant а local educational agency would re- 
ceive under sections 1123 and 1124 is more 
than such local agency will use, the State 
educational agency shall make the excess 
amount available to other local educational 
agencies in the State that need additional 
funds in accordance with criteria established 
by the State educational agency. 

“SEC. 1126. CARRYOVER AND WAIVERS, 

(a) LIMITATION ON CARRYOVER.—Notwith- 
standing section 412 of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act or any other provision 
of law, not more than 15 percent of the funds 
allocated to a local educational agency for 
any fiscal year under this subpart (but not 
including funds received through any re- 
allocation under this subpart) may remain 
available for obligation by such agency for 
one additional fiscal year. 

*(b) WAIVER.—A State educational agency 
may, once every three years, waive the per- 
centage limitation in subsection (a) if— 

“(1) the agency determines that the re- 
quest of a local educational agency is reason- 
able and necessary; or 

“(2) supplemental appropriations for this 
subpart become available. 

“(с) EXCLUSION.—The percentage limita- 
tion under subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any local educational agency that receives 
less than $50,000 under this subpart for any 
fiscal уеаг.”. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 
—Page 762, after line 8, insert the following: 
“SEC. 9508. COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMERICAN 
АСТ. 


No funds appropriated pursuant to this Act 
may be expended by an entity unless the en- 
tity agrees that in expending the assistance 
the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10а-10с, popularly known as the “Вау 
American Act“). 

“SEC. 9509. SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING NOTICE, 

(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 

MENT AND PRODUCTS,—In the case of апу 
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equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act, it is the sense 
of the Congress that entities receiving such 
assistance should, in expending the assist- 
ance, purchase only American-made equip- 
ment and products. 

(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act, the head of each Federal agency shall 
provide to each recipient of the assistance a 
notice describing the statement made in sub- 
section (a) by the Congress. 

“SEC, 9510. PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS. 

If it has been finally determined by a court 
or Federal agency that any person inten- 
tionally affixed a label bearing a “Майе in 
Атпегіса” inscription, or any inscription 
with the same meaning, to any product sold 
in or shipped to the United States that is not 
made in the United States, such person shall 
be ineligible to receive any contract or sub- 
contract made with funds provided pursuant 
to this Act, pursuant to the debarment, sus- 
pension, and ineligibility procedures de- 
scribed in section 9.400 through 9.409 of title 
48, Code of Federal Regulations. 

—Page 829, after line 11, insert the following: 
SEC. 310. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 602 of the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“(28) The term blind or visually impaired 
student" means an individual who— 

*(1) has a visual acuity of 20/200 or less in 
the better eye with correcting lenses or has 
a limited field of vision so that the widest di- 
ameter of the visual field subtends an angle 
no greater than 20 degrees; 

*(2) has a medically indicated expectation 
of visual deterioration; or 

(3) has a medically diagnosed limitation 
in visual functioning that restricts the stu- 
dent's ability to read and write standard 
print at levels expected of other students of 
comparable ability and grade level. 

*(29) The term “Braille Literacy Plan" 
means the components of an Individualized 
Education Plan (IEP) for a child who is blind 
or visually impaired which, through braille 
instruction and use, are designed to enable 
the child to communicate effectively. The 
plan shall— 

*(1) be based on a presumption that effec- 
tive communication commensurate with 
ability and grade level requires that a child 
who is blind or visually impaired must be 
given an assessment for braille and braille 
instruction and use unless, on an individual 
basis, the results of such assessment provide 
clear and convincing evidence that a child's 
reading and writing performance is not af- 
fected by a visual impairment; 

“(2) describe the program of braille in- 
struction designed for the child, including 
the frequency and length of instructional 
sessions, goals to be achieved, and the objec- 
tive measures to be used for assessing 
progress; and 

(3) describe how braille will be imple- 
mented as the child's primary mode for 
learning through integration with other 
classroom activities.“ 

—Page 837, after line 25, insert the following 
(and redesignate any subsequent sections ac- 
cordingly): 

БЕС. 312. STATE PLANS. 

Section 613(a)(11) of the IDEA is amended 
by inserting and Braille Literacy Plans" 
after programs“ the 2d place it appears. 
SEC. 313. APPLICATION. 

Section 614(a) of the IDEA is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (6) and (7) 
as paragraphs (7) and (8), respectively; and 
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(2) by inserting after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing: 

"(6) provide satisfactory assurances that 
the local educational agency or intermediate 
educational unit will— 

"(A) establish or revise, whichever is ap- 
propriate, a Braille Literacy Plan which 
shall be incorporated into the Individualized 
Education Program of each child with a dis- 
ability who is blind or visually impaired; 

"(B) assure that braille instruction under 
each such plan is provided by personnel who 
have demonstrated competency in the teach- 
ing of braille consistent with standards 
adopted by the National Library Service for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped of the 
Library of Congress; and 

(O) require that the publisher of any text- 
book or other educational material obtained 
with funds provided under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall 
furnish along with the ink-print editions at 
least one digital text version of such text- 
book or other educational material.“. 

—Page 838 after line 25, insert the following 

(and redesignate any subsequent sections ac- 

cordingly): 

SEC. 313. GRANTS FOR PERSONNEL TRAINING. 
Section 631(а)(1) of the IDEA is amended— 
(1) in subparagraph (D), by striking “апа 

post-doctoral levels) апа” and inserting 

"апа post-doctoral levels),''; 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E); and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (E) the 
following: 

"(F) training of special education person- 
nel and other personnel in braille instruc- 
tional services using standards consistent 
with the Competency Test for Teachers de- 
veloped by the National Library Service for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped of the 
Library of Congress.“ 

By Ms. VELAZQUEZ: 
Page 406, after line 18, insert the following: 
“PART J—HATE CRIME PREVENTION 


“SEC. 3941. GRANT AUTHORIZATION, 

“The Secretary of Education may make 
grants to local educational agencies and 
community-based organizations for the pur- 
pose of providing assistance to localities 
most directly affected by hate crimes. 

“SEC. 3492. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) Grants under this section may be used 
to improve elementary and secondary edu- 
cational efforts, including— 

(I) development of education and training 
programs designed to prevent and to reduce 
the incidence of crimes and conflicts moti- 
vated by hate; 

“(2) development of curricula for the pur- 
pose of improving conflict or dispute resolu- 
tion skills of students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators; 

“(3) development and acquisition of equip- 
ment and instructional materials to meet 
the needs of, or otherwise be part of, hate 
crime or conflict programs; and 

“(4) professional training and development 
for teachers and administrators on the 
causes, effects, and resolutions of hate 
crimes or hate-based conflicts. 

(b) IN GENERAL.—In order to be eligible to 
receive a grant under this part for any fiscal 
year, a local educational agency or a local 
educational agency in conjunction with a 
community-based organization shall submit 
an application to the Secretary in such form 
and containing such information as the of- 
fice may reasonably require. 

"(c)  REQUIREMENTS.—Each application 
under subsection (a) shall include— 

**(1) a request for funds for the purposes де- 
scribed in this part; 

*(2) a description of the schools and com- 
munities to be served by the grants; and 

“(3) assurances that Federal funds received 
under this part shall be used to supplement, 
not supplant, non-Federal funds. 
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(d) COMPREHENSIVE PLAN.—Each applica- 
tion shall include à comprehensive plan that 
con 

“(1) a description of the hate crime or con- 
flict problems within the schools or the com- 
munity targeted for assistance; 

*(2) a description of the program to be de- 
veloped or augmented by these Federal and 
matching funds; 

J) assurances that such program or activ- 
ity shall be administered by or under the su- 
pervision of the applicant; 

(J) proper and efficient administration of 
such program; and 

“(5) fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to ensure pru- 
dent use, proper disbursement, and accurate 
accounting of funds received under this part. 


"SEC. 3943. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS; LIMITATIONS 
OF GRANTS. 


“(а) ADMINISTRATIVE COST LIMITATION.— 
The Secretary shall use not more than 5 per- 
cent of the total funds available under this 
part for the purposes of administration and 
technical assistance. 

"(b) RENEWAL OF GRANTS.—Grants under 
this part shall be limited to a total of 
$100,000 per recipient for a 2-year period. 

(e) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
а grant made under this part may not exceed 
80 percent of the total costs of the projects 
for the fiscal year for which the project re- 
ceives assistance under this part. 

“SEC. 3944. AWARD OF GRANTS. 

“(а) SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall consider the incidence of crimes 
and conflicts motivated by bias in the tar- 
geted schools and communities in awarding 
grants under this part. 

*"(b) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—The Sec- 
retary shall attempt, to the extent prac- 
ticable, to achieve an equitable geographic 
distribution of grant awards. 

“(с) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—The 
Secretary shall attempt, to the extent prac- 
ticable, to make available information re- 
garding successful hate crime prevention 
programs, including programs established or 
expanded with grants under this part. 

“SEC. 3945. REPORTS. 

“The Secretary shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report every 2 years which shall con- 
tain a detailed statement regarding grants 
and awards, activities of grant recipients and 
an evaluation of programs established under 
this part. 

“SEC. 3946. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this part 

*(1) the term 'hate crime' means a crime 
as defined by the Hate Crime Statistics Act 
of 1990; 

"(2) the term 'local educational agency' 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within а 
State for either administrative control or 41- 
rection of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary and secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or coun- 
ties as are recognized in a State as an admin- 
istrative agency for its public elementary 
and secondary schools and includes any 
other public institution or agency having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of a pub- 
lic elementary or secondary school; 

(3) the term ‘community-based organiza- 
tion' means a private nonprofit organization 
which is representative of a community or 
significant segments of а community and 
which provides educational or related serv- 
ices to individuals in the community. 


“SEC. 3947. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this part, $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal years 1996 through 1999. 

By Mr. WHEAT: 
—Page 406, after line 18, insert the following: 
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“PART J—PARENTS AS TEACHERS 


“SEC. 3941. SHORT TITLE. 

“This part may be cited as the ‘Parents as 
Teachers: the Family Involvement in Edu- 
cation Act of 1994“. 

“SEC, 3942. FINDINGS. 
The Congress finds 

“(1) increased parental involvement іп the 
education of their children appears to be the 
key to long-term gains for youngsters; 

"(2) providing seed money is ап appro- 
priate role for the Federal Government to 
play in education; 

(3) children participating in the parents 
аз teachers program in Missouri are found to 
have increased cognitive or intellectual 
Skills, language ability, social skills and 
other predictors of school success; 

"(4) most early childhood programs begin 
at age 3 or 4 when remediation may already 
be necessary; and 

"(5 many children receive no health 
screening between birth and the time they 
enter school, thus such children miss the op- 
portunity of having developmental delays 
detected early. 

*SEC. 3943. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

"It is the purpose of this part to encourage 
States to develop and expand parent and 
early childhood education programs in an ef- 
fort to— 

“(1) increase parents’ knowledge of and 
confidence in child-rearing activities, such 
аң teaching and nurturing their young chil- 

n; 

“(2) strengthen partnerships between par- 
ents and schools; and 

(3) enhance the developmental progress of 
participating children. 

“SEC, 3944. DEFINITIONS. 

“For the purposes of this part— 

() the term ‘developmental screening’ 
means the process of measuring the progress 
of children to determine if there are prob- 
lems or potential problems or advanced 
abilities in the areas of understanding and 
use of language, perception through sight, 
perception through hearing, motor develop- 
ment and hand-eye coordination, health, and 
physical development; 

“(2) the term ‘eligible family’ means апу 
parent with one or more children between 
birth and 3 years of age, or any parent ex- 
pecting a child; 

3) the term ‘lead agency’ means the of- 
fice or agency in a State designated by the 
Governor to administer the parents as teach- 
ers program authorized by this part; 

(J) the term ‘parent education’ includes 
parent support activities, the provision of re- 
source materials on child development and 
parent-child learning activities, private and 
group educational guidance, individual and 
group learning experiences for the parent 
and child, and other activities that enable 
the parent to improve learning in the home; 

(5) the term ‘parent educator’ means а 
person hired by the lead agency of a State or 
designated by local entities who administers 
group meetings, home visits and devel- 
opmental screening for eligible families, and 
is trained by the Parents As Teachers Na- 
nove Center established under section 3948; 
an 

“(6) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

“SEC. 3945. PROGRAM ESTABLISHED. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to States to pay the Federal share of 
the cost of establishing, expanding, and oper- 
ating parents as teachers programs. 

“(2) In awarding grants under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall give special consider- 
ation to applicants whose programs ргі- 
marily serve hard-to-serve populations, in- 
cluding— 
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“(А) teenaged parents, 

(B) illiterate parents, 

“(С) economically disadvantaged parents, 

D) offenders and their families, 

“(Е) unemployed parents, 

(F) learning disabled parents, and 

"(G) non-English speaking parents. 

(3) In determining the amount of a grant 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall take 
into consideration the size of the population 
to be served, the size of the area to be served, 
and the financial resources of such popu- 
lation and area. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—Any State operating а 
parents as teachers program which is associ- 
ated with the Parents As Teachers National 
Center located in St. Louis, Missouri, shall 
be eligible to receive a grant under this part. 
“SEC. 3946. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

*(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Each State receiving 
а grant under section 3945(a) shall conduct а 
parents as teachers program which— 

"(A) establishes and operates parent edu- 
cation programs including programs of de- 
velopmental screening of children; and 
БАЙ? designates a lead State agency which 


(i) hire parent educators who have had su- 
pervised experience in the care and edu- 
cation of children; 

„(ii) establish the number of group meet- 
ings and home visits required to be provided 
each year for each participating family, with 
a minimum of 4 group meetings and 8 home 
visits for each participating family; 

(Iii) be responsible for administering the 
periodic screening of participating children's 
educational, hearing and visual develop- 
ment, using the Denver Developmental Test, 
Zimmerman Preschool Language Scale, or 
other approved screening instruments; and 

"(iv) develop recruitment and retention 
programs for hard-to-reach populations. 

“(2) Grants awarded section 3945(a) shall 
only be used for parents as teachers pro- 
grams which serve families during the period 
of time beginning with the last 3 months of 
a mother's pregnancy and ending when а 
child attains the age of 3. 

“SEC. 3947. PARENTS AS TEACHERS NATIONAL 
CENTER. 


“Тһе Secretary shall establish a Parents 
As Teachers National Center to disseminate 
information to, and provide technical and 
training assistance to, States establishing 
and operating parents as teachers programs. 
“SEC. 3948. EVALUATIONS. 

“The Secretary shall complete an evalua- 
tion of the State parents as teachers pro- 
grams within 4 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this part. 

“SEC. 3949. APPLICATION. 

"Each State desiring a grant under section 
3945(a) shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner and 
accompanied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. Each such 
application shall describe the activities and 
services for which assistance is sought. 

“SEC. 3950. PAYMENTS AND FEDERAL SHARE. 

“(а) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay 
to each State having an application approved 
under section 3949 the Federal share of the 
cost of the activities described in the appli- 
cation. 

“(b) 
share— 

“(А) for the first year for which a State ге- 
ceives assistance under this part shall be 100 
percent; 

“(B) for the second such year shall be 100 
percent; 

“(С) for the third such year shall be 75 per- 
cent; 

„D) for the fourth such year shall be 50 
percent; and 

“(Е) for the fifth such year 25 percent. 


FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal 
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*(2) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this part may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including planned equip- 
ment or services. 

“SEC. 3951. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1995, 
1996, 1997, 1998, and 1998 to carry out this 
part.. 

By Ms. WOOLSEY: 
—Тійе 9, р. 743, sec. 9206: 

On line 21 change “Availability of 
Unneeded program funds" to Availability of 
Flexible program funds" 
ace line 22 (a) change “unneeded” 

e", 

Add the rest of section 9206 as it presently 
appears in the bill. 

—Title 10, pg. 763, line 9 add "and youth" 
after the word children. 

On line 24 add “апа youth" after the word 
children. 

Page 764: on line 3 add youth“ after the 
word children. 

Page 765: 

On line 18 change the development of a 
plan" to **planning" 

on line 19 delete a plan for the“ 

on line 19 change implementation of" to 
"implementing" 

on line 22 delete development of the“ 

—To Title IX, on p. 763, add a new Part G 

Beginning on line 4 add Part G—Sense of 
the Congress to Increase the Total Share of 
Federal Spending on Education 

The Congress finds that 

“(1) in order to increase our Nation's 
standard of living and to increase the num- 
ber of good jobs, the United States must in- 
crease its productivity and ability to com- 
pete in the international marketplace by im- 
proving the educational level of our 
workforce; 

*(2) although efforts are being made to es- 
tablish higher educational standards and 
goals, there is a substantial shortage of re- 
sources to meet such standards and goals; 

*(3) States and local communities аге find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to meet even 
higher educational standards and goals, and 
States will not be able to fund needed 
changes without Federal help to reach such 
standards and goals; 

“(4) the Federal Government has estab- 
lished many education programs but failed 
to provide adequate funding for such pro- 
grams, for example one such program pro- 
vides education to our Nation's disabled stu- 
dents and was established with a promise of 
40 percent Federal funding but currently re- 
ceives only 8 percent Federal funding; 

“(5) the annual shortfall in Federal edu- 
cation programs is approximately half of the 
promised funding; 

“(6) many needed education improvements 
will not need Federal funds, however, other 
suggested changes such as lengthened school 
years, better pay, after-school activities, 
mentoring for students at risk, programs for 
gifted students, and replacing substandard 
buildings will require substantial Federal as- 
sistance; an 

“(7) the Federal contribution to education 
is less than 2 percent of the total Federal 
budget, and in order to make education a na- 
tional priority, the total percentage of Fed- 
eral education funding should be increased 
by 1 percent each year over the next 8 years 
to reach 10 percent of the total Federal budg- 
et. 

**(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
total share of the Federal spending on edu- 
cation should increase by at least 1 percent 
each year until such share reaches 10 percent 
of the total Federal budget.” 


to “Пехі- 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 1995 BUDGET 
HON, LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, ! would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
February 16, 1994 into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE PRESIDENT’S 1995 BUDGET 


Last week President Clinton submitted to 
Congress his 1995 budget. It makes only fair- 
ly modest shifts in priorities, and includes 
no bold innovation. It reflects the con- 
straints of two big deficit reduction agree- 
ments in recent years, and combines spend- 
ing cuts in many programs and elimination 
of others, with modest new initiatives to 
promote technology and education, and to 
fight crime. 

MAJOR THEMES 

President Clinton proposes spending $1.52 
trillion in 1995, up from $1.48 trillion this 
year. As in past years, the biggest spending 
increases are for Social Security (up $17 bil- 
lion), Medicare and Medicaid (up $22 billion), 
and interest on the national debt (up $10 bil- 
lion) Spending on these three areas now 
comprises 51% of total federal spending, and 
without the increases in these three areas, 
overall federal spending would actually drop 
next year. 

The other major category of federal spend- 
ing, national defense, would decline by $9 bil- 
lion under the Clinton plan. Some 17% of 
total federal spending goes to defense. 

Everything else the federal government 
does makes up the remaining 32% of total 
federal spending. Under the Clinton budget, 
spending in this category would basically re- 
main unchanged from the 1994 level. The 
President would, however, shift around some 
spending. He would eliminate 115 programs, 
cut spending for more than 200 others, and 
reduce the federal workforce in order to in- 
crease spending for his investment agenda. 
Savings from energy programs, foreign aid, 
and farm programs, for example, would be 
used to fund science and technology, infra- 
Structure, education, job training, environ- 
mental protection, and anti-crime efforts. 

The President's budget proposes $1.35 tril- 
lion in revenues, up from $1.25 trillion this 
year. Most of the increased revenue results 
from the strengthening economy. 

The President estimates that the 1995 defi- 
cit will be $176 billion, down from $255 billion 
in 1993 and an expected $235 billion this year. 
the deficit would be at its lowest level since 
1985. 

The modest economic assumptions under- 
lying the budget seem in line with private 
forecasts. The budget assumes 3.0% economic 
growth in 1994 declining to 2.7% next year, 
inflation rising from 3.0% to 3.2%, and unem- 
ployment dropping from 6.4% to 6.0%. 

The budget reflects the major Clinton 
themes—cutting the deficit and increasing 
investment on programs intended to boost 
U.S. productivity. The budget leaves out sev- 
eral important items, including the cost of 


welfare reform and implementation of the 
worldwide trade agreement. 
MAJOR BUDGET ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS 

It is my sense that Congress will generally 
be comfortable with the broad outlines of the 
Clinton budget. Yet several major budget 
questions will have to be considered by Con- 
gress this year. 

How much to provide for new investment? 
The Clinton emphasis on shifting a greater 
share of federal spending to productivity-en- 
hancing investment and away from consump- 
tion is a good one. Greater investments in 
public infrastructure, education and train- 
ing, science and technology, and programs 
for children are central to a growing econ- 
omy that produces good jobs and is inter- 
nationally competitive. Yet, since 1980 the 
share of total federal spending going to non- 
defense investment has decreased sharply 
from 16% to 9%. 

The President's investment agenda halts 
that decline and increases it slightly. Yet 
funding these investments will not be easy. 
Tight caps on discretionary spending will 
make these investments difficult without 
offsetting cuts in other programs. And some 
of the cuts the President has proposed, such 
as cuts in mass transit operating subsidies 
and in low-income energy assistance, will 
have difficulty getting through Congress. 

How much to reduce the deficit? The Presi- 
dent and Congress gave top priority last year 
to reducing the deficit, and that has clearly 
paid dividends. The lower deficit has helped 
bring down long-term interest rates and 
stimulate the economy. The principal mes- 
sage of the President's budget is that the 
deficit is coming down. The 1995 deficit 
would be 2.5% of Gross Domestic Product— 
down from 4.9% in 1992 and the lowest per- 
centage of GDP since 1979. 

Deficit reduction will be a major concern 
of Congress again this year. The balanced 
budget amendment is scheduled for a Senate 
vote later this month, and Congress will con- 
tinue to consider additional spending cuts 
totalling $35 billion or more over the next 
five years. 

Although major progress has been made on 
the deficit, more can be done. We need to cut 
deeply into programs that have outlived 
their usefulness, and look not just at spend- 
ing subsidies but also tax subsidies, such as 
tax breaks for companies to build plants 
overseas. At the same time, we need to make 
sure that the cuts proceed at a reasonable 
pace and do not stall the current economic 
recovery or preclude productivity-enhancing 
investments central to the long-term health 
of the economy. Any sustained attack on the 
deficit must include a healthy economy that 
ensures a strong stream of federal revenues. 

What to do about health care? Most of the 
changes from health care reform under con- 
sideration would kick in after 1995, Yet the 
key to reducing the budget deficit in future 
years is getting federal health care spending 
under control. For example, federal Medicare 
costs were 557 billion ten years ago, now 
stand at $143 billion, and, without program 
changes, will rise to $435 billion in another 
ten years. 

Reining in federal health care costs must 
be a central component of the health care re- 


form debate. We need a package that meets 

unmet needs and increases the health secu- 

rity of Americans, but also is fiscally respon- 

sible and helps bring down health care out- 

lays. Otherwise, all the recent progress we 

have made on the deficit will be wiped out. 
CONCLUSION: 


The President's budget is the most impor- 
tant document of the federal government, 
but it does not get the public attention it 
should and once did. The budget reflects hun- 
dreds of tough decisions, assures a conten- 
tious debate, and puts some real limitation 
on federal spending. Over the past several 
years, Congress typically has changed a 
President’s budget proposal by less than 1% 
of total spending, though it has rearranged 
some priorities. In this sense, the President 
is still the chief budgetmaker, setting the 
agenda which Congress largely follows. 


TRIBUTE TO NARCISA RUIZ 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to com- 
mend Narcisa Ruiz, a dedicated community 
worker who serves the needs of elderly His- 
panic residents in Brooklyn, NY. Narcisa is the 
executive director of the Diana H. Jones Sen- 
ior Center which operates in Williamsburg, 
Greenpoint, Bushwick and surrounding areas 
in Brooklyn. She is an advocate for programs 
that will enhance the quality of life for elderly 
citizens. 

Narcisa has served as the director of the 
Hispanic Outreach Program for the elderly for 
the past 8 years, a program geared specifi- 
cally toward servicing the needs of Spanish 
speaking elderly. 

Narcisa, as the past director of the New 
York State legalization impact assistance grant 
in Williamsburg/Bushwick, assisted thousands 
of immigrants to prepare for the second stage 
of the immigration process to become a legal 
permanent resident. Clearly, she has provided 
critical services to a constituency that vitally 
needs her expertise. 

Her efforts have assisted in addressing the 
often unmet needs of Hispanic elderly. It is my 
pleasure and honor to recognize the contribu- 
tions of Narcisa Ruiz on behalf of Brooklyn’s 
seniors. 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS GRASSO 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Thomas Grasso of Troop 10 in Westerly, RI, 
and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boys Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle 
Scout Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all 
Boy Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy 
Scout must fulfill requirements in the areas of 
leadership, service, and outdoor skills. He 
must earn 21 merit badges, 11 of which are 
required from areas such as citizenship in the 
community, citizenship in the Nation, citizen- 
ship in the world, safety, environmental 
science, and first aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
in increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
Skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Thomas re- 
paired and reshingled storage sheds at the 
Frank A. Olean Regional Center in Westerly. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Thomas 
Grasso. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Thomas Grasso 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and соп- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF 
U.S.S. “SPHINX” 


HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to authorize the conveyance 
of the U.S.S. Sphinx to the Rio Grande Mili- 
tary Museum in Port Isabel, TX for use as an 
all wars service museum. 

The U.S.S. Sphinx is an amphibious vessel 
that first saw action during World War ІІ. In all, 
the Sphinx has received nine battle stars and 
has served in three wars. It is now the last of 
its kind and deserves preservation. This ves- 
sel was transferred from the Department of 
Defense to the Department of Transportation, 
where it has been set aside for potential dona- 
tion to a State for use as an artificial reef. My 
bill would instead authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to convey the vessel to the Rio 
Grande Military Museum for use as a museum 
and tourist attraction to be located in the Port 
Isabel-South Padre Island area. 

The cost of this conveyance would be taken 
up by the museum and the legislation specifi- 
cally states that the movement and transfer of 
the vessel will be without cost to the Federal 
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Government. Furthermore, the bill stipulates 
that the museum, an established not-for-profit 
corporation, shall demonstrate sufficient finan- 
cial resources prior to conveyance. 

Mr. Speaker, the benefits and value of this 
transfer and of the creation of this museum 
are numerous. The vessel wil serve as a 
physical monument to the numerous individ- 
uals who served on the U.S.S. Sphinx and 
similar vessels in defense of our Nation. Its lo- 
cation will allow it to serve not only as a thriv- 
ing tourist attraction for the numerous visitors 
that come to South Padre Island each year, 
but also as a reunion location for a number of 
military veterans groups from throughout the 
country that have expressed a strong interest 
in the project. In addition, the vessel and its 
equipment on board will be available for emer- 
gency readiness in case a natural disaster 
Such as a hurricane strikes the area. Finally, 
museum officials intend to use the vessel as 
the vehicle for a youth vocational training pro- 
gram that will engage young people from the 
community їп research апа restoration 
projects aboard ship and in the construction 
and exhibition of the museum. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will allow the U.S.S. 
Sphinx to serve one last important mission: To 
preserve for future generations the valiant ef- 
forts and deeds of the U.S.S. Sphinx and its 
crew and to actively engage the youth of the 
area in this process. This no-cost-to-the-Gov- 
ernment transfer will provide a fitting end to 
the U.S.S. Sphinx' honorable service record 
and | urge my colleagues to support this bill. 
Thank you. 


THE LEGACY AND FUTURE OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | am inserting 
my Washington report for Wednesday, Feb- 
шагу 9, 1994, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE LEGACY AND FUTURE OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS PRODUCTION 

During the cold war the United States 
spent hundreds of billions of dollars produc- 
ing nuclear weapons. The end of that era is 
bringing dramatic changes to nuclear weap- 
ons production. Arms control agreements 
and independent national security decisions 
under both the Bush and Clinton administra- 
tions have begun substantial reductions in 
the nuclear arsenal. With the nuclear threat 
from abroad sharply diminished, the U.S. 
plans to dismantle thousands of nuclear war- 
heads this decade and is closing several pro- 
duction facilities as the stockpile of weapons 
shrinks. Combined with similar efforts in the 
former Soviet Union, this will make the 
world à safer place. Unfortunately, nearly 
five decades of production have left a dan- 
gerous, vast, and expensive environmental 
legacy, in the form of nuclear waste. Con- 
sequently, we will be paying the costs of nu- 
clear weapons production for years to come. 

The Nuclear Weapons Complex: The nu- 
clear weapons production complex, which is 
run by the Department of Energy (DOE), 
consists of 17 major facilities for the design, 
construction, and testing of nuclear war- 
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heads, and production of naval reactor fuel. 
Major installations include the Hanford res- 
ervation near Richland, WA, and the Pantex 
plant near Amarillo, TX, which are run by 
contracted private corporations. Another is 
the Fernald facility in Ohio, just across the 
border from Indiana's 9th District. These fa- 
cilities encompass about 4,000 square miles 
in 13 states. 

As part of the reductions in military forces 
and spending, the nuclear weapons complex 
is shrinking and changing. Warhead produc- 
tion has ceased. Several facilities are par- 
tially closed and others, such as Fernald, are 
shutting down completely. The work being 
done at several of the remaining facilities is 
now largely weapons disassembly. The other 
shift is from the production of nuclear mate- 
rials to the environmental cleanup and stor- 
age of nuclear wastes. 

Although the exact number is classified, 
the United States currently has roughly 
20,000 nuclear weapons. The number has been 
dropping as defense planning and arms con- 
trol treaties have reduced substantially the 
number of necessary warheads. In 1993 the 
DOE was scheduled to dismantle about 1,400 
weapons, but plans for the eventual size of 
the stockpile are not public information. 

While warhead assembly has been stopped, 
future needs are an open question. Billions of 
dollars could be spent to modernize produc- 
tion facilities and construct new ones. Some 
plants are no longer needed and will remain 
closed; others might be required to maintain 
limited production of some nuclear mate- 
rials. Stockpiles of plutonium, including 
that from warhead disassembly, eliminate 
the need for further production. However, 
tritium, another key ingredient in thermo- 
nuclear weapons, has a relatively short life 
span. Nevertheless, a 1991 National Academy 
of Sciences study found that if the stockpile 
were reduced to a few thousand warheads, 
the current supply of tritium would last for 
several decades. A new facility for tritium 
would be very expensive for what looks like 
a very limited need. 

The Environmental Legacy: The scale of 
environmental contamination at these facili- 
ties is staggering; 80 million gallons of high- 
level waste, and millions of cubic meters of 
lower level wastes, are stored or disposed of 
at several of the facilities. Vast quantities of 
nonradioactive waste add to the problem. 
The DOE estimates that 3,700 sites through- 
out the nuclear weapons production complex 
have been contaminated by radioactive 
waste and other hazardous materials, which 
in several locations are escaping into the en- 
vironment. These facilities were not de- 
signed for the long term storage of waste; in 
most cases the waste must be removed and 
prepared for permanent storage. The main 
threat posed by the disposed waste and dete- 
riorating temporary storage facilities is to 
water sources, particularly ground water. 

We are faced with two formidable environ- 
mental problems: the clean-up of radioactive 
and other hazardous waste at the production 
facilities and the longterm isolation and 
storage of various types of radioactive mate- 
rials. Neither problem is simply one of time 
and money. Most of the several billion dol- 
lars spent on DOE environmental restoration 
has been exclusively for research into how to 
clean up and store various types of waste; 
very little storage or cleanup has actually 
occurred. The DOE now spends about one 
third of its total budget on environmental 
restoration. Even such a large sum is a small 
down payment on the eventual total cost of 
cleaning up all the nuclear weapons facilities 
in the country. Projected cleanup costs over 
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the next 30 years range from $100 to $300 bil- 
lion. 

The long-term isolation and storage of га- 
dioactive materials and waste is the second 
major problem. Plutonium, one of the most 
expensive materials ever produced, may be 
the hardest thing on earth to dispose of. It 
reaches background levels of radioactivity in 
240,000 years. Despite years and billions of 
dollars of work on a solution, the best means 
for the disposal of highly radioactive waste 
is still a matter of dispute. Current plans 
center on vitrification (the transformation 
of the waste into a glass-like solid) and un- 
derground storage in the Yucca Mountain fa- 
cility in Nevada. Work is proceeding amid 
concerns that even such elaborate measures 
cannot guarantee safe isolation for the thou- 
sands of years necessary. It is possible to re- 
cycle both highly-enriched uranium and plu- 
tonium for use in commercial electricity 
production, but some of the technology is 
untested, and nuclear power remains quite 
controversial in this country. Furthermore, 
the commercial recycling of weapons-grade 
materials, both here and especially in Rus- 
sia, raises the specter of nuclear prolifera- 
tion should even small quantities fall into 
the wrong hands. 

Conclusion: During the cold war, national 
security priorities prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that other concerns frequently were ne- 
glected. We were reminded of this recently 
with the disclosures about human radiation 
experiments. The veil of secrecy that shroud- 
ed the nuclear weapons production complex 
obscured vast environmental problems, the 
full extent of which is still being discovered. 
While national security remains a para- 
mount concern, other matters demand our 
attention, including the environment. We 
must confront this nuclear legacy and deal 
with its consequences, Most pressing is the 
need for a solution to the long term storage 
or disposal of radioactive waste. We have to 
accelerate efforts to find a safe, permanent 
method of disposal, including a nuclear 
waste repository. And while we clean up the 
mess we must ensure that any future produc- 
tion is absolutely necessary and does not re- 
peat the mistakes of the past. 


TRIBUTE TO JEANETTE RAMSEUR 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to com- 
mend Jeanette Ramseur for her dedication to 
excellence and public service. Jeanette per- 
sonifies the pursuit and the realization of aca- 
demic excellence. She received her law de- 
gree from the University of Michigan, her mas- 
ler's from Boston University, and her bach- 
elor's from Hofstra University. She presently 
works for the Civil Court, city of New York, 
and is a member of the New York State Bar. 

In her current capacity, Jeanette assists 
housing court judges in scheduling their cal- 
endars. She also assists in landlord-tenant 
mediation, nonpayment, and holdover cases. 
She has worked in a number of other capac- 
ities such as an attorney, a psychotherapist, a 
law assistant, and an adoption worker. The di- 
versity of her work experiences is a tribute to 
her numerous talents. 

Jeanette embodies the attributes of aca- 
demic achievement, community service, and 
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professional dedication. There is no doubt that 
she is destined for even greater successes in 
life. It is my pleasure to introduce her to my 
colleagues. 


CONGRESS' ROLE IN SHAPING THE 
FUTURE 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday, 
February 17, | held a town meeting in Rose- 
land, NJ, that demonstrates that the people in 
my district—and, | imagine, people around 
America—are deeply concerned abut their fu- 
ture and about Congress' role in shaping that 
future. 

In a room designed to hold 100, so many 
people were squeezed in that we had to run 
the air-conditioning—despite the fact that a 
foot and a half of snow was on the ground 
outside. 

Those who were unable to find space inside 
the meeting room—and there were at least 
50—stood in the hall, listening and writing 
down questions and comments that were 
passed inside to be read to those gathered. 

In my 10 years in Congress, | cannot re- 
member a larger or more interested group of 
citizens at a town meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that so many people 
braved the cold and ice on a weekday night 
because they are vitally interested in what 
Government is going to do in an effort to ad- 
dress the problems our country is facing. 

However, the common theme that ran 
through the meeting, and through the written 
comments of those who did not have a 
chance to speak, was not "how will govern- 
ment solve my problems," but rather, "what 
will government do to help me solve my prob- 
lems." 

In addressing health care, there was very lit- 
tle support expressed for the President's effort 
to turn over to the Federal Government our 
health care system. 

People identified problems that Government 
could help people solve, but there was no ex- 
pectation—indeed there was strong opposition 
to the idea—that expanding the size of Gov- 
ernment's control over this part of our lives 
would solve the problems in our health care 
system. 

Regarding crime, people expressed concern 
that Congress' efforts to reduce crime would 
instead restrict the rights of law abiding citi- 
zens. There was support, not only for harsher 
punishment for criminals, but for making cer- 
tain that our judicial system does not give 
more weight to the rights of criminals than to 
those of the victims and the rest of society. 

People are also concerned about Federal 
spending and Congress' inability to bring the 
deficit under control. One small business 
owner in the audience told me that he wished 
Congress would approach its budgetary prob- 
lems the way he would, by finding things to 
cut before raising taxes. 

All of these issues impact our future. What 
will the future of our health care system be? 
Will it continue to provide the best quality 
health care available anywhere in the world? 
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What will the future of our communities be 
like? Will we be able to walk the streets with- 
out fear? Will our children feel safe in school? 

What will the future of our children and 
grandchildren be like? Will they find them- 
selves so overwhelmed by the burden of Gov- 
ernment debt that their ability to support them- 
selves and their families will be even further 
eroded? 

Many other issues were raised—too many 
to enumerate here—but what they all had in 
common was their concern with the future of 
our families, communities, State, and Nation. 

Actions Congress takes in the coming 
months will help determine the answers to 
these and other important questions. | believe 
that each of the answers we attempt to pro- 
vide should keep one fundamental thought in 
mind: "Will the action we take make it easier 
for people to solve problems and plan for a 
better future or will they make it easier for 
government to control the shape of our fu- 
ture?" 

If we can keep this basic question in mind, 
| believe that we can help our constituents 
face the future with the optimism, spirit, and 
determination that has been the hallmark of 
Americans down through the generations. 


RICHARD ROBERTS WAS  OUT- 
STANDING PUBLIC SERVANT IN 
QUEENSBURY, NY 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, one of the fin- 
est public servants | have ever known, Rich- 
ard Roberts of Queensbury, NY, died recently, 
leaving a void that can never be filled. 

When | moved into the Glens Falls area 
Richard Roberts was one of the first people 1 
met. And when | became supervisor of the 
Town of Queensbury, | asked him to serve on 
the planning board. He had a quality that's so 
important for a board like that, and that's re- 
spect for the feelings of other people. He 
looked out for the best long-term interests of 
Queensbury, but he treated people fairly. 

He was the chairman of the planning board 
from 1978 to 1990, and lead the Town of 
Queensbury through a period of unprece- 
dented growth and development. 

But the planning board wasn't Richard Rob- 
erts only contribution to the town and to his 
neighbors. He also served as director of the 
Warren County Dairy Association and as 
chairman of the Committee of Agriculture Sta- 
bilization and Conservation. 

Last year, he was the recipient of the Lib- 
erty Bell Award from the Warren County Bar 
Association for his years of service on the 
planning board. 

Mr. Roberts operated a dairy farm for sev- 
eral decades, but before that he served with 
the 45th Infantry Division in Korea. 

He was also an avid sailor, golfer, and gar- 
dener. But the most important thing about 
Richard Roberts is that he was also a good 
family man who was loved by all who knew 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and every member 
to join me in expressing condolences to his 
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wife, Grace, and to his three children. The 
Town of Queensbury has lost an outstanding 
public servant, and | have lost a good friend. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PHILADELPHIA 
TRIBUNE 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise on this 
occasion to salute the Philadelphia Tribune, 
America’s oldest African-American newspaper, 
on the occasion of its 110th anniversary. The 
paper was founded in 1884 as a forum for Af- 
rican-American progress and justice by Chris- 
topher James Perry, Sr., and continues that 
mission today under current chairman of the 
board, Walter R. Livingston, and president, 
Robert W. Bogle. 

The Tribune has a great history of service to 
the African-American community in the Phila- 
delphia area, paving the road for positibe 
change to the political and social landscape. 
In 1929, under the leadership of editor E. 
Washington Rhodes, the Tribune launched a 
campaign for the appointment of a black to the 
city's board of education, the election of a 
black city council member, and the election of 
a black judge. In 1932, these efforts began to 
bear fruit, as Dr. John P. Turner was named 
to the school board where he served with dis- 
tinction until his death in 1958. 

In 1934, the Tribune fought, through its 
news and editorial pages, to help bring an end 
to racial riots in Chester, PA, where movie 
theaters were segregated and where African- 
American children went to “for colored only” 
schools until they reached the 11th grade. In 
1937, the Tribune joined with the North Phila- 
delphia Civic Betterment League and the black 
veterans organizations to sponsor America's 
first Clean Block Campaign, and in 1947, the 
Philadelphia Tribune Charities was established 
to assist the community's needy, to foster civic 
pride and betterment, and encourage worthy 
students through scholarship aid. 

The Philadelphia Tribune has always been 
blessed with strong, active leadership. E. 
Washington Rhodes, in addition to his duties 
as president of the Tribune from 1922 through 
1970, served in a wide variety of distinguished 
positions. In 1926, he was appointed Assistant 
U.S. Attorney for the Eastern District of Penn- 
Sylvania by President Calvin Coolidge. He was 
the first African-American ever to hold such a 
position. From 1933 to 1935, Rhodes served 
as president of the National Bar Association, 
the professional association of African-Amer- 
ican attorneys. In 1938, Rhodes was elected 
as a State Representative in the 6th legislative 
district. As the Tribune's publisher, E. Wash- 
ington Rhodes was in 1962 elected as presi- 
dent of the National Newspaper Publisher's 
Association. Reaffirming the Tribune's contin- 
ued prominence as a national leader in its 
field, this same position is now held by current 
Tribune president, Robert Bogle, who is serv- 
ing his second term as president of this, the 
oldest trade association for African-American 
media. 

Mr. Speaker, the Philadelphia Tribune is 
well into its second century of service to the 
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Philadelphia community. | join with the Phila- 
delphia community in congratulating the Trib- 
une on its 110 years of history. 


TRIBUTE TO ELAINE FIGUEROA 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to recognize Ms. Elaine Figueroa. 
Ms. Figueroa is a devoted wife, mother of two, 
humanitarian, and community activist. 

Elaine has dedicated herself to providing 
desperately needed services to the east New 
York community. She has volunteered her 
time supporting many community projects. 
Elaine has helped feed the homeless at Saint 
Rita's soup kitchen, and actively participates in 
parent-supported programs at 1.5. 302, and 
the Police Athletic League [PAL]. Elaine is 
also responsible for introducing a new school 
program called Victim Service. Ms. Figueroa 
serves as a member of the New Democratic 
Club and her block association committee. 

She truly symbolizes her quote, "My goal is 
to be there for my family and the community." 
It is my pleasure to salute Elaine on her tre- 
mendous efforts to help members of her com- 
munity. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION AND 
THE CONGRESSIONAL AGENDA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
February 2, 1994, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE STATE OF THE UNION AND THE 
CONGRESSIONAL AGENDA 

President Clinton delivered his first State 
of the Union address last week with no major 
surprises but plenty of policy recommenda- 
tions, detail, and moral passion. The pro- 
grams that the President emphasized were 
the ones everyone expected him to empha- 
size: health care, crime, education, welfare. 
It was a strong speech, and his rhetorical 
gifts were on full display. The President 
clearly set an ambitious agenda for the na- 
tion, but he also used symbols and illustra- 
tions in an effort to seize the moral high 
ground. 

MAJOR THEMES 

The speech took place against a backdrop 
of solid economic accomplishments. The eco- 
nomic recovery that is occurring in the 
country has helped President Clinton's 
Standing in the polls. Particularly encourag- 
ing has been the dramatic success in reduc- 
ing the deficit—originally projected to be 
$300 billion in 1995 but now expected to be 
less than $180 billion. The President called 
for continued attention to deficit reduction, 
saying that his budget will be one of the 
toughest ever presented to Congress and will 
cut spending for 300 programs and eliminate 
100 others. 

The President gave nearly equal billing to 
health care reform, welfare reform, and 
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crime. On health care the President pushed 
his plan to expand the employer-based sys- 
tem to guarantee insurance for everyone. His 
insistence that health care reform means 
comprehensive, guaranteed benefits for 
every American and his threat to veto any 
health care package without it was a tough 
stance. His veto threat increased the stakes 
for health legislation, but he did indicate a 
willingness to negotiate on all other aspects 
of the health care proposal. 

He emphasized overhauling the welfare 
system to reward work over welfare, and re- 
peated his view that after two years on wel- 
fare, anyone who can work must work—in 
the private sector if possible, in community 
service if necessary. 

Responding to the increased national con- 
cern about crime, he said that we must re- 
claim our streets from violent criminals. He 
called for life behind bars for those convicted 
of three violent crimes, more police on the 
streets, and a ban on assault weapons, while 
at the same time saying that we need to im- 
prove economic opportunities in America's 
poorest and toughest neighborhoods. 

Several other items were on the Presi- 
dent's domestic agenda: education reform, a 
new reemployment' program replacing cur- 
rent job training and unemployment pro- 
grams, campaign finance and lobbying re- 
form, clean water legislation, and creation of 
an information superhighway linking every 
classroom, library, and hospital by the end 
of the century. 

The President clearly did not intend to 
make foreign policy the focus of his speech. 
He barely mentioned the crises in Bosnia and 
Somalia. Much criticized recently for failing 
to articulate his foreign policy goals, he 
made an effort to be clearer about those 
goals in his State of the Union address. His 
refusal to cut military spending further was 
strongly stated and widely applauded. It in- 
dicates a clear shift in the mood of Congress 
in the last few years on the level of military 
spending. 

The dramatic highlight of the 63 minute 
speech came at the closing with his emphasis 
on family, community, and work. One of the 
President's major themes has been that 
America can prosper only if its citizens rely 
less on government and more on themselves. 
When he said in his speech that our problems 
go beyond the reach of government, he drew 
strong applause from legislators who are 
very conscious of the limitations of lawmak- 
ing. 

CONGRESSIONAL AGENDA 


The major themes emphasized by the 
President mean that the 103га Congress 
could well turn out to be the reform Con- 
gress". Besides taking up the policy reforms 
urged by the President—in health care, wel- 
fare, education and training—Congress will 
take up several reforms in the way it does 
business. It will continue its work on cam- 
paign finance and lobbying reforms and take 
up а wide-ranging package that would cut 
congressional committees and staff, curb 
"pork barrel" spending, reform the budget 
process, make Congress live under the laws 
that apply to everyone else, and improve the 
ethics process. 

There are several reasons for the emphasis 
on reform this year. Some of the reform 
areas are left over from the Bush presidency, 
in which the domestic agenda was fairly 
modest and the emphasis was on "staying 
the course". President Clinton emphasized 
many of these reforms during his presi- 
dential campaign, and he wants to make 
good on his promises. And after a year of fo- 
cussing mainly on economic matters—cut- 
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ting the deficit and reducing trade barriers— 
he is prepared to move on to other priorities 
this year. In addition, public opinion polls 
continue to show low approval ratings of the 
job Congress is doing, and Congress and the 
President want to show that they can tackle 
the issues that Americans care most about. 


OUTLOOK 


Although each item on this reform agenda 
before Congress is important, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to ac- 
complish all of it in one year. Many of the 
problems are complex and technical, with 
little consensus over how they should be 
handled. In some areas, there is not even 
agreement over what the problem is—for ex- 
ample, whether the health system is in crisis 
or not. 


Political obstacles also loom large. Par- 
tisan considerations could increase during 
this election year, and many of the reforms 
need to work their way through multiple 
congressional committees, are opposed by 
determined special interest groups, and face 
the threat of a filibuster in the Senate. It is 
my sense that а large dose of bipartisanship 
will be needed to pass these reform bills. 


Despite the difficulties ahead, I expect 
some significant accomplishments during 
this second session of the 103га Congress. 
Congress and the President broke gridlock 
last year, but a great deal remains to be 
done. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE UKRAIN- 
IAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HON. THOMAS E. PETRI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to 
congratulate the Ukrainian National Associa- 
tion for its century of dedication and service to 
the Ukrainian-American community. 


While the Ukrainian National Association 
was preserving the Ukrainian culture in the 
United States, it never lost sight of its goal of 
helping Ukraine become an independent and 
democratic nation. 

The Ukrainian National Association has as- 
sisted its 66,000 members through financial, 
education, and cultural endeavors to preserve 
the customs and heritage of the Ukrainian- 
American community. И has also assisted 
United States policymakers by keeping them 
up-to-date on the continually changing strug- 
gle for independence in the Ukraine. 


Since Ukraine gained its independence the 
Ukrainian National Association has continued 
its commitment to the people of Ukraine by 
providing humanitarian, educational, and tech- 
nical assistance. | applaud the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association for its effort. 

It is my hope that the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation will continue to work in cooperation 
with the Ukraine and the United States to pro- 
mote and develop democracy and free mar- 
kets in the Ukraine. 
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LEGISLATION TO MODIFY BOUND- 
ARIES OF FLOWER GARDENS NA- 
TIONAL MARINE SANCTUARY 


HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce legislation which will modify the 
boundaries of the Flower Gardens National 
Marine ^ 

The Flower Gardens Sanctuary was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1992 and has been a 
model in the National Marine Sanctuary Pro- 
gram which is administered by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. The 
sanctuary is located 120 miles off of the Texas 
coast, and protects the northern-most living 
coral reefs on the U.S. continental shelf. The 
Flower Gardens Sanctuary protects two dis- 
crete areas encompassing 47.1 square miles 
which are used by sport divers, fishermen, 


and researchers. 

The bill | introduce today will add a small, 
nearby bank to the Flower Gardens Bank 
Sanctuary. The area, known as Stetson Bank, 
is known for its spectacular array of fish and 
invertebrates and is a common destination for 
scuba divers. Damage to the bank due to an- 
choring and depletion of resources through 
shell collecting and spearfishing has led sci- 
entists and sport divers to call for inclusion of 
the bank within the Flower Gardens Sanc- 
tuary. The proposed legislation directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to modify sanctuary 
boundaries and regulations to include Stetson 
Bank, and to provide public notice in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Mr. Speaker, this small but important area is 
a valuable marine resource and warrants pro- 
tection as part of the Flower Gardens National 
Marine Sanctuary. | urge you and the other 
Members of the House to support this bill. 


TRIBUTE TO YVETTE C. GRANT 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to intro- 
duce the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives to Yvette C. Grant. Yvette is a full-time 
educator, community leader, and mother. She 
was born in Harlem, NY. She attended Boston 
University, and received her master's of edu- 
cation from Columbia University. 

Yvette's achievements include being a re- 
search associate and education coordinator at 
the ARTC Skills Training Center in Brooklyn, 
NY. She is an educator at P.S. 213 in the 
New York City Board of Education. To her 
credit, she is involved in progressive programs 
that promote conflict resolution, mentoring, 
and remedial tutorial assistance. 

Yvette is the director of Why See Grant? 
Enterprises. She also is responsible for a host 
of projects that promote artistic development 
among black youth. A physically active per- 
son, Yvette is also an aerobic and step in- 
structor. She is an active walker, and enjoys 
photography, dance aerobics, and reading. 
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The hallmark of Yvette Grant is her dedica- 
tion to family, and their love, respect, and ad- 
miration for her. 


HONORING THEIR BRETHREN 
HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BARCIA. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride that | pay tribute to the Saginaw Town- 
ship Police Department Honor Guard, as we 
celebrate their first year of dedicated service 
to our Saginaw community. 

This year past, the Saginaw Township Po- 
lice Department established the honor guard 
to represent the Police Department at funerals 
for fallen officers throughout the State, pa- 
rades, ceremonies and other local functions to 
highlight the integral role the police play in our 
community. 

The tenets subscribed to by the Saginaw 
Township Police Department Honor Guard 
echo the commitment and dedication with 
which officers pledge to uphold every waking 
moment, recognizing their badge as a symbol 
of public faith and accepting it as a public 
trust. 

Often forgotten in our litigious society is the 
awesome responsibility vested in local police 
departments. The Saginaw Township honor 
guard reminds each of us that as officers, their 
fundamental duty is to serve and protect, to 
safeguard lives and property, to protect the in- 
nocent against deception, the weak from op- 
pression, and the peaceful from violence. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all my colleagues to sa- 
lute the continuing efforts of our local police 
departments, notably the lofty principles which 
the Saginaw Township Honor Guard contin- 
ually preserve. 


TIMES-UNION EDITORIAL TELLS 
TRUTH ABOUT CLINTON HEALTH 
CARE PLAN 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on February 
13, the Albany Times-Union, a fine Hearst 
daily newspaper in 22d district of New York, 
published what ! consider the finest editorial 
l've ever read concerning health care. 

The editorial argues what more and more 
Americans have come to realize. The Clinton 
health care plan not only won't work, it will 
worsen health care, greatly expand the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and bankrupt the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, | proudly place this outstand- 
ing editorial in today's RECORD, and urge all 
Members to read it. 

WRONG RX FOR HEALTH CARE 

The issue: An examination of the proposed 
Clinton plan shows it won't do what it 
claims. 

Our opinion: An alternative to overhauling 
the whole system is needed. 

The more closely one examines the pro- 
posed Clinton health care reform plan, the 
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more it is evident that those responsible for 
it have learned nothing from the failed ef- 
forts of centralized planning. 

For the Clinton reform scheme is nothing 
if not a blueprint for converting America's 
largely private health care industry into a 
single, micromanaged bureaucracy whose 
head, naturally, would lie in Washington, 
D.C. 

An outline of the bureaucracy that would 
be needed to carry this off should by itself be 
enough to give the game away. One member 
of Congress whose staff actually bothered to 
read the full plan has reported that it will 
require 59 new federal programs or bureaus, 
expand 20 others, and will impose almost 80 
new federal mandates, besides changing the 
tax code. It would include—as a small sam- 
ple—an agency for health care policy, a drug 
pricing committee, the by now notorious 
health alliances, a bureau to regulate the 
corporate alliances, another to monitor the 
performance of regional alliances, yet an- 
other monitor health care implementation 
at the county level, and the list goes on. 

This bureaucracy is needed, presumably, to 
control costs. Controlling costs would entail 
the government dictating how much money 
overall is to be spent on health care. The 
White House has denied that this is so, say- 
ing that only insurance premiums would be 
controlled. But, clearly, if insurance pre- 
miums are annually fixed, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the amount of money available for 
health care will also be fixed. Thus it would 
seem to be true, as some critics contend, 
that the plan entails dictating, albeit indi- 
rectly, how much money doctors can receive 
for what treatment. 

Naturally, given such a grandiose plan, the 
proposal must, and does, detail how most 
persons will be required to enroll in one of 
the regional alliances, how health care will 
be limited and rationed, and how doctors will 
be directed into certain fields of practice. 

The plan requires as much bureaucracy as 
it does because of the desire to fix before- 
hand every little aspect of health care—ev- 
erything from what treatment is available in 
what amounts to who should be treated (peo- 
ple over 65, for example, would not have ac- 
cess to most new cures). 

Unfortunately, the Congressional Budget 
Office has now given the lie to claim the 
money will be saved, at least in the short 
run. Instead of trimming $59 billion in the 
first six years, as the President claimed, it 
will likely add $74 billion to the total cost of 
health care. 

Central planning, it turns out, cannot even 
deliver on cost cutting. What reason is there 
to believe it could deliver health care? 

The proposal itself suggests that for many 
people health care could be considerably 
worse. In addition, we would be saddled with 
& huge, and expensive, new bureaucracy; 
while the unanticipated added costs, laid on 
small business for the most part, would very 
likely depress the economy. 

Hillary Rodham Clinton publicly has stat- 
ed that the plan would not restrict the pa- 
tient's choice of doctor. The written plan it- 
self contradicts that. The head of the Office 
of Management and Budget said the plan will 
neither set prices nor allocate care. By fixing 
insurance premiums, it would almost surely 
do both. 

Of course, it has some good points, not 
least of which are the guarantee for univer- 
sal health insurance; the portability of in- 
surance, and the promise of coverage for peo- 
ple with "pre-existing" ailments. Апу re- 
vised plan should include these elements, but 
should most certainly exclude any reliance 
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on the creation of a new bureaucracy, and all 
the rules, regulations, employees and pen- 
sion plans that that entails. 


LEGALIZING DRUGS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
February 23, 1994 into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

LEGALIZING DRUGS 

In recent high school convocations I have 
held in southern Indiana, the question of 
whether drugs should be legalized is almost 
always asked. It is a timely question. Late 
last year, when Surgeon General Joycelyn 
Elders suggested that the idea of legalizing 
drugs should be studied, her remarks drew 
harsh criticism from the public, law enforce- 
ment officials, and President Clinton. I do 
not support legalization. 

Arguments for Legalization: Drug legaliza- 
tion has over the years attracted proponents 
from all points on the political spectrum. 
But even they do not always agree on an- 
swers to serious questions about where to 
draw the line: which drugs would be legal, 
who would administer the dosage of drugs, 
what quantities each individual would get, 
would the government establish tax-sup- 
ported facilities to sell drugs, where would 
the supply of drugs come from, how much 
would drugs cost, how would underage people 
be dealt with? Some proponents favor selling 
drugs in the same manner as tobacco and al- 
cohol, with restrictions only on sales to mi- 
nors and licensing requirements for retailers. 
Most proponents of legalization, though, 
favor additional regulations, such as mon- 
itoring drug production carefully, including 
health warnings on drug labels, and allowing 
only certain establishments, such as phar- 
macies, to sell drugs. Some favor assessing а 
substantial tax on drugs offered for sale, lim- 
iting the quantity of drugs a person could 
buy, legalizing only certain drugs, or only le- 
galizing drugs prescribed as part of treat- 
ment and detoxification programs for ad- 
dicts. 

Proponents' primary argument is that 
drug legalization would reduce violent 
crime, They often liken the current drug-re- 
lated crime problem to the Prohibition era, 
when ruthless gangsters operated an illicit 
trade in alcohol. If the black market for 
drugs were eliminated, their price would be 
drastically reduced, and drug users would no 
longer have to resort to crime to support 
their habit. Furthermore, drug pushers 
would be put out of business, thereby ending 
their violent turf wars. 

Second, legalization advocates believe that 
the public health would improve. Money cur- 
rently devoted to drug enforcement activi- 
ties could be used instead for treatment and 
prevention. Since drug addicts would no 
longer fear prosecution, they might be more 
apt to seek treatment. Intravenous drug 
users would have access to clean needles, and 
thus be less likely to spread the virus which 
causes AIDS. Since the government would be 
able to closely monitor the production of 
drugs, drug deaths that are currently caused 
by ingestion of impure or too potent drugs 
would be prevented. 

Third, proponents argue that a punitive 
approach toward drug use is a futile and inef- 
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ficient use of law enforcement resources. 
Drugs will always flow into this country to 
some extent, no matter how great an effort 
is made to stop them, and drug dealers will 
become increasingly violent and sophisti- 
cated in response to more vigorous law en- 
forcement. Were drugs no longer illegal, the 
intense pressure on the courts, the prison 
system and police would be abated. 

Arguments Against Legalization: Those 
who oppose drug legalization, like me, argue 
that while the cost of fighting drugs is very 
high, the cost of not doing so is higher. 

First, there is general agreement that drug 
use will increase under legalization. Open 
availability of drugs would compound al- 
ready mammoth social problems in the coun- 
try. It would increase drug abuse and addic- 
tion, perhaps to catastrophic levels, by mak- 
ing highly dangerous substances cheaper, 
purer, and more widely available. Many 
Americans currently do not use drugs pre- 
cisely because they are illegal. If drugs were 
made legal, a whole new class of potential 
addicts would be opened up. It is entirely 
possible that the new treatment facilities 
made available because of drug legalization 
would see a substantial number of people 
who would never have become addicted were 
drugs still illegal. The most apt analogy to 
Prohibition may be that after its repeal, al- 
cohol consumption increased by 350%. Fur- 
thermore, the threat posed to the public 
health by illegal drugs does not even ap- 
proach that presented by currently legal 
drugs. Tobacco and alcohol kill over 500,000 
Americans every year, and exact a huge toll 
on society through lost productivity, rising 
health costs, chronic disease and premature 
death. What is to make us think that use of 
other drugs will not follow the same trend if 
made legal? 

Second, legalization would fail to elimi- 
nate drug crime, except by defining it away. 
Even if drugs were cheaper, some drug ad- 
dicts would not be able to afford all the 
drugs they want to would continue to rob 
and steal to support their habit. Moreover, 
some drug users would be unhappy with the 
regulations that are placed on legal drug 
sales. If drugs were only available in certain 
quantities, to certain people, or in certain 
varieties, the black market, and its attend- 
ant violence would continue to exist. 

Third, legalization would send precisely 
the wrong message to our young people. 
Drug legalization would undermine any edu- 
cational effort to persuade young people 
about the harmful effects of drugs. It would 
Shift social approval toward drug use and 
away from abstinence, and suggest that the 
government is morally indifferent to drugs. 

Assessment: Most of us would probably 
agree that our nation's current anti-drug ef- 
forts are not working as well as we would 
like, but I do not believe that legalization is 
the answer to America’s drug problem. 
Health concerns and increasingly negative 
social attitudes about drugs are probable 
reasons for declining drug use. We must 
build on those gains. Fortunately, more 85% 
of American voters believe that drugs should 
be illegal. 

Isupport strengthened efforts to eradicate 
foreign drug crops, interdict the flow of 
drugs into this country, and lock up drug 
dealers. But I also believe we must put much 
more effort into reducing demand for drugs, 
through prevention, education and treat- 
ment. Most of the answers to American drug 
problems lie here at home. We most not le- 
galize drugs and concede defeat to those 
whose goal is to ruin others' lives. 
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TRIBUTE TO JUDITH MARY 
MUNEIO FOUST 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, many of us owe 
a debt of gratitude to librarians, for it is they 
who have promoted literacy and intellectually 
enriched the lives of countless Americans. | 
am honored to recognize Judith Mary Muneio 
Foust, a dedicated librarian. 

Judith received an undergraduate degree in 
mathematics from Nazareth College, and 
graduate degrees respectively from Wayne 
State and Penn State Universities. She pres- 
ently serves as the deputy director for the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Judith is actively involved in her community. 
She is a member of the 10th Congressional 
District Education Commission. She also 
serves as a delegate to the New York Urban 
League from the NYUL Brooklyn Advisory 
Board. 

Ms. Foust is a highly published author who 
has dedicated herself to enlightening avid 
readers, students, and professionals. | salute 
Judith Foust for her dedication to the Brooklyn 
Public Library. 


TRIBUTE TO HENRY NICHOLAS 
HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor a dedicated, long time advocate of 
organized labor and a very distinguished resi- 
dent of the city of Philadelphia. Henry Nich- 
olas began his career as a labor organizer in 
1959, when as a worker at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital in Manhattan, he led the campaign to or- 
ganize local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital 
Employees Union. Soon after, he was instru- 
mental in the 1199 strike which led to the first 
union contracts for thousands of New York 
City hospital employees. 

By 1969, thanks to Henry's tireless organi- 
zational efforts for local 1199 in New York, the 
union drive was expanded to the national 
level, with Henry being named as the assistant 
director for the 1199 National Organization 
Committee. In this role, Henry led hospital 
worker organizational campaigns in Pittsburgh, 
Ohio, and Detroit. He also gained national at- 
tention for leading the 113-day hospital strike 
in Charleston, SC, a major event in the strug- 
gle for black civil rights. By 1973, the success 
of the national hospital organizing drive, due in 
large part to Henry's enthusiasm and tireless 
dedication, led to the creation of the National 
Union of Hospital and Health Care Employees, 
with Henry elected as its first secretary-treas- 
urer. t 

Henry arrived in Philadelphia that same year 
and within 2 years won contracts for over 
5,000 employees of Philadelphia’s major 
health care institutions. He also played a key 
role in winning the right to union representa- 
tion for Pennsylvania hospital workers. Henrys 
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hard work led to the chartering of district 
1199C, the Philadelphia local of the national 
union by the spring of 1974. This local now 
represents over 15,000 hospital and health 
care employees from 110 institutions in the 
Delaware Valley area. Henry’s achievements 
were recognized in 1981 by his election as the 
second national president of the National 
Union of Hospital and Health Care Employees. 
Under his leadership, the national union has 
extended its membership to 21 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Henry has had a profound impact on my 
district, where he lives. Despite all his suc- 
cesses on the national level, he has not aban- 
doned north Philadelphia or its people. He has 
been one of my closest advisors, demonstrat- 
ing great concern for the quality of life for 
health care workers, the homeless, the elderly, 
and children. Henry has emerged as a na- 
tional spokesman in the fight to preserve qual- 
ity patient care, opposing economic cutbacks 
in health care and insensitive health care re- 
imbursement policies and programs. As the 
current debate on health care reform pro- 
ceeds, he will continue to be a forceful advo- 
cate for providers and patients alike in the 
Philadelphia area. 

In recognition of Henry Nicholas’ dedication 
to his work and compassion for his commu- 
nity, | join with his family, friends, colleagues, 
and all members of the National Union of Hos- 
pital and Health Care Employees in honoring 
him. He is a true leader for these times and 
a model for us all. 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF SAGINAW 
VALLEY: 60 YEARS OF INVALU- 
ABLE COMMUNITY SERVICE 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BARCIA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to highlight the outstanding efforts of 
the Junior League of Saginaw Valley as we 
celebrate their 60th year of dedicated service 
to our Saginaw Valley community. 

As advocates for community empowerment, 
the Junior League of Saginaw Valley has suc- 
cessfully developed reciprocal programs which 
not only educate communities on those issues 
elevating the quality of life for Michigan resi- 
dents, but continually focus their energies on 
major legislative initiatives to enhance the im- 
pact of direct service projects. 

At present, the Junior League of Saginaw 
Valley has initiated, staffed, or funded several 
of the most successful community-based pro- 
grams in the mid-Michigan area, notably the 
First Ward Community Center, the Voluntary 
Action Center, the Saginaw Art Museum, and 
the Saginaw Community Foundation. 

Yet while affecting many in our community, 
the true commitment of the Junior League is 
to children, and their subsequent relation to 
family development. The Junior League's ef- 
forts in such areas as teen pregnancy support 
and prevention, transitional housing programs, 
children’s grief support, and community immu- 
nization programs highlight a necessary, con- 
structive, perpetual force for change in our 
community. 
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Mr. Speaker, | urge all my colleagues to sa- 
lute the dedicated efforts of the Junior League 
of Saginaw Valley as they pave the way for to- 
morrow's leaders. 


NARCOTICS 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, ! would like to 
take this opportunity to draw your attention to 
{һе recent remarks by the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. BEN GILMAN, before the 42d 
European Parliament/United States Congress 
Interparliamentary Meeting in Athens, Greece, 
regarding narcotics. 

At the meeting, Representative GILMAN re- 
marked on narcotics. In those remarks, he 
noted that drug trafficking is at an alltime high. 
Not only does this problem hit us here in the 
United States, but it also affects other nations 
all over the globe. In Southeast Asia, for ex- 
ample, Burma has a never-ending growth rate 
in opium production and heroin trade. In Co- 
lombia, despite drug lord Escobars death, 
drug suppliers continue to increase cocaine 
trafficking. 

My friend from New York correctly points 
out that this is an administration problem. Un- 
fortunately, neither the Clinton administration 
nor Congress are making the war on drugs 
their top priority. 

Stricter sentences and penalties must be 
imposed on those caught trafficking, dealing, 
or using narcotics. We need to work together 
with other governments to establish these 
tough penalties at home and abroad. 

We must be firm and resolute in our opposi- 
tion to drug use. In this regard, | am pleased 
to have worked with Mr. GILMAN in requiring 
drug testing for certain Government employ- 
ees who are involved in safety related or na- 
tional security positions. 

am inserting the full text of Representative 
GILMAN's remarks on the international efforts 
to combat narcotics trafficking. 

NARCOTICS 

I had the opportunity last year of meeting 
with Ms. Heinke Salish in Washington to ex- 
change views on the narcotics-related work 
of the European Parliament's Committee on 
Civil Liberties and Internal Affairs. I want 
to congratulate my European colleagues for 
increasing the visibility of the narcotics 
issue within the European Parliament with 
this important effort. 

In the U.S., the new Clinton Administra- 
tion struggled last year with developing its 
own anti-drug policy. We, on our side of the 
Atlantic, lost ground to the drug traffickers. 
The Administration's indecision and the 
change in emphasis away from interdiction 
and eradication to primarily treatment of 
the hard core user, has set us back in the 
battle against the traffickers. 

In the Congress, as well, we lost further 
ground in 1993 with the elimination of the 
House Select Committee on Narcotics for 
cost saving reasons, not lack of interest, I 
might add. Ironically, I have long urged that 
the European Parliament establish its own 
special Narcotics Committee as you have, 
sadly only to see the U.S. Congress eliminate 
its own select committee. 
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Despite these changes, for the drug traf- 
fickers, it has been business as usual. Heroin 
use is once again on the rise in our country. 
Opium production and heroin trade from 
Southeast Asia, especially Burma, is higher 
than we can ever recall, and shows no sign of 
abating. Even with Drug Kingpin Pablo 
Escobar's death in Colombia, the cocaine 
traffic will continue, carried on by the more 
sophisticated Cali cartel. 

However, let us not overlook the fact that 
Escobar’s death was an important victory for 
legitimate governments over those who 
would rule by violence and intimidation to 
promote the illicit drug trade. It is a trade 
that soon infects an entire society, including 
its government systems, and all other insti- 
tutions of stability that we know. We must 
protect our societies from the traffickers, if 
freedom is to survive. 

Escobar's death is reflective of the violent 
nature of the narcotics trade. Those who live 
by the sword die by the sword. Hopefully, 
from his violent death, the youth of the 
world will learn that the glamour and at- 
traction that the drug trade may hold can 
also lead to a violent end. The Colombian 
government is to be complimented for its 
courageous and dogged pursuit of this inter- 
national outlaw. 

Throughout the world today there is a 
growing awareness that illicit drugs are a 
major international problem. It is no longer 
just an American problem, as we heard from 
too many just a few years ago. Narcotics 
producers, traffickers and consumers are not 
limited by any geographic, political, ethnic 
or ideological boundaries. Traffickers 
produce and sell to anyone, and consumers 
can be found in every society and at every 
socioeconomic level. 

Europe has long been a consumer market 
and a transit point for Asian heroin. It has 
also become an increasingly attractive mar- 
ket for Latin America’s cocaine cartels. The 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) estimates that 55 percent of the co- 
caine destined for Europe transits through 
the Iberian Peninsula. The Cali Cartel, 
stronger than ever with Escobar's demise, is 
the major source of European cocaine. 

Europe has also grown as a money launder- 
ing location, and seen the development of 
new and menacing criminal organizations, 
especially in some of the states of the former 
Soviet Union. Joint U.S.-European-Latin law 
enforcement efforts have disrupted money 
laundering operations in Italy, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Germany and Belgium to mention 
only a few. 

According to both the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and our General Accounting Office, Eu- 
ropean commitment to international 
counternarcotics controls is growing. There 
is also growing cooperation among our law 
enforcement communities. All of these posi- 
tive steps we must continue to support to be 
effective against the scourge of illicit nar- 
cotics. 

As these important cooperative strides 
continue, permit me to share with you some 
insights I have gained in over twenty years 
of action and legislative involvement in 
counternarcotics efforts. 

In fighting illicit narcotics, no one govern- 
ment action or program by itself is suffi- 
cient. There must be a combination of pro- 
grams to address both the supply and de- 
mand aspects of this epidemic. The narcotics 
problem cannot be overcome by concentrat- 
ing all one's resources on the demand side of 
treatment, education and rehabilitation ef- 


forts alone. 
Any successful drug war must truly be 
comprehensive and fought simultaneously on 
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many fronts. It must contain components 
that support eradication and alternative de- 
velopment for producing countries, effective, 
interdiction and enforcement programs, 
along with education, treatment and reha- 
bilitation efforts at home. Any emphasis of 
one to the detriment of the other, simply 
doesn't work. 


Over the last few years, the United States 
has gained invaluable experience in fighting 
narcotics production, distribution, and use. 
Together, we should build on these experi- 
ences and increase cooperation with all our 
allies around the globe to defeat this plague. 


We stand ready to further those coopera- 
tive and productive relationships that can 
benefit all of our people, and generations to 
come, in defeating the scourge of drugs. 


TRIBUTE TO CAROLYN SANDERS- 
JAMES 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure 
to acknowledge the vast contributions and 
achievements of Carolyn Sanders-James. 
Carolyn is a native of South Carolina and has 
lived in New York City since 1963. She re- 
ceived her undergraduate degree from Pace 
University, and a masters degree from Long 
Island University. 


Carolyn's life is rich with achievement and 
service. A politically active person, she serves 
as the vice chair of the Democratic County 
Committee in Brooklyn. She currently works 
full-time as a special liaison for Council Presi- 
dent Andrew Stein. 


Everywhere Ms.  Sanders-James has 
worked she has made a vital contribution. As 
a manager at Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., she 
specialized in community reinvestment service 
programs. She has been instrumental in de- 
veloping economic development packages for 
the 55th Assembly District. 

Some of her notable accomplishments in- 
clude the development of a joint program with 
St. Mary's Hospital and Paul Robeson High 
School students to help crack-addicted babies. 
Carolyn was recently honored for winning 
State funds for the Bedford-Stuyvesant Volun- 
teer Ambulance Corps, the only black volun- 
teer ambulance corps in the State of New 
York. 


Carolyn also has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing а Meals-on-Wheels Program for 
senior citizens of Greater Bibleway Church in 
Brooklyn, and a health workers training pro- 
gram between Medgar Evers College and 
Pratt Institute. 


A recipient of numerous awards for civic 
and community service, she is a member of 
the Coalition of African-American Elected Offi- 
cials, and the Central Mobilization Political 
Club. 
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KEY DOCUMENTS PROVE INNO- 
CENCE OF JOSEPH OCCHIPINTI 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my continuing efforts to bring to light all the 
facts in the case of former Immigration and 
Naturalization Service agent Joseph 
Occhipinti, | submit into the RECORD the first 
part of a sworn affidavit from one Luis 
Rodriguez: 

STATEMENT OF LUIS RODRIGUEZ—STATE OF 

NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


1) Luis Rodriguez, being duly sworn de- 
poses and says I am a Dominican national 
and a naturalized United States citizen re- 
siding in the State of New Jersey. 

2) In April and May of 1991, I agreed to 
work as an undercover investigator for a pri- 
vate investigator called David Venezian. 

3) The goal of the investigation was to 
prove that certain Dominican merchants in 
upper Manhattan were involved in various 
crime. These merchants claiming to be hon- 
est merchants testified against the immigra- 
tion officer Joseph Occhipinti had violated 
their civil rights and in some cases stolen 
money. 

4) I agreed to do this undercover work at 
great personal risks and free of charge. The 
reasons were many: Mr. Occhipinti is well re- 
spected in the Dominican community for 
helping illegal aliens and fighting the drugs 
dealers and criminals who kill our children; 
also, Mr. Occhipinti arrested my sister about 
fifteen years ago as an illegal alien. He never 
abused her or violated her rights as these 
merchants say. In fact, he helped my sister 
to get her green card and eventually became 
a US citizen. 

5) In April, 1991 I began to enter various 
Dominican bodegas and stores posing as a 
drug dealer from New Jersey interested in 
buying and selling all kind of illegal things. 
In these conversations I gave permission to 
have my conversations monitored with a 
tape recorder. I succeeded in proving that 
these merchants were involved in some of 
the following illegal activities: smuggling 
aliens, selling false documents, drug traf- 
ficking, gambling, illegal wiring of drug 
money to the Dominican Republic, IRS 
frauds, illegal sale of untaxed liquors and 
others. During these investigations, I suc- 
cessfully bought illegal bolitas (illegal gam- 
bling numbers), untaxed rum and false docu- 
ments. I also negotiated the sale of stolen 
property, drug trafficking and illegal money 
transfers. 

6) During this period, I conducted under- 
cover work at the following businesses which 
relate to the witnesses who testified against 
the Officer Occhipinti. 


THE CRUCEY GROCERY 


(1) On- April 19, 1991, I went to the Crucey 
Grocery at 3882 Broadway, New York, New 
York. I placed an illegal bet and bought 
untaxed rum from an employee. 

(2) On May 6, 1991, I met with Altagracia 
Crucey who was the owner of the Bodega and 
one of the witnesses who testified against 
Mr. Occhipinti. I told her I had a truck load 
of stolen beer that I wanted to sell. She told 
me she was afraid at this time to buy it be- 
cause she was a government witness. She ex- 
plained to me that she had been pressured to 
testify by the prosecutor, who was also tell- 
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ing her how to testify. She was upset about 
being a witness because the government kept 
on going to her house. She admitted being 
arrested by immigration for having a gun. 
She told me that she was thinking of suing 
the government because she had а mis- 
carriage. 

(3) I have been told that Ms. Crucey testi- 
fied at trial that her bodega doesn’t sell 
untaxed rum and bolitas. She also denied 
ever negotiating with me to buy the stolen 
beer. That testimony was a lie and could be 
verified by hearing the tape. 

LIRANZO GROCERY 

(1) On April 22nd, 1991, I spoke to the wife 
of Antonio Santana“ Marte at the Liranzo 
Grocery, 352 Audubon Avenue, New York, 
New York regarding the sale of stolen beer. 
The wife told me to speak directly to 
“Santana” and gave me his telephone num- 
ber, (212) 928-2266. 

(2) On April 27th, 1991, I called Santana“ 
about the stolen beer. He explained to me he 
was afraid to buy it because the beer was 
from New Jersey and did not have the five 
cents return stamp on the can. I also dis- 
cussed with Santana“ about buying a case 
of untaxed Dominican rum. He told me that 
there was a shortage of rum because recent 
shipments of rum were confiscated by US 
Customs after they found cocaine. 

3) On April 30th, 1991, I met with 
"Santana" at the Liranzo Grocery in order 
to discuss the sale of the stolen beer. 

I made up the story that immigration had 
confiscated some of my rum. At that time, 
"Santana" told me that he was a govern- 
ment witness against an immigration offi- 
cer. He was bragging how he admitted to the 
court being an illegal alien and how he en- 
tered the United States with someone's pass- 
port. He explained that the prosecutor prom- 
ised him and other witnesses that if they tes- 
tify against the officer, they will no longer 
be bothered by the police or immigration. 
So, he agreed. Santana“ bragged how he 
told the prosecutor he was still selling 
“bolitas” and did not intend to stop. The 
prosecutor never responded to his statement. 
"Santana" said that when the newspaper ar- 
ticles came out against the immigration offi- 
cer saying he had stolen money from 
Liberato, Santana“ received a phone call 
asking him “how much money are you going 
to say was taken." Santana“ also said that 
the prosecutor had changed the first Judge 
in order to get a stricter Judge. He identified 
the Judge as being a black woman. 
"Santana" said that on April 29, 1991, the 
prosecutor had a private meeting for the wit- 
nesses testifying, he cautioned them to be 
careful because people may be coming 
around to them asking questions. 

4) I have been informed that the trial 
"Santana" denied any interest in buying the 
stolen beer because it was illegal. That was 
a lie, The only reason he refused to buy the 
beer because ít did not have the five cent re- 
turn deposit stamp as required in New York 
State. 

LIBERATO GROCERY 

1) On April 19, 1991, I placed a gambling bet 
at the Liberato Grocery located at 369 Audu- 
bon Avenue, New York, New York. 


TERRORISM 
HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to draw your attention to 
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the recent remarks by the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. GILMAN] before the 42d Euro- 

pean Parliament/United States Congress Inter- 

parliamentary Meeting in Athens, Greece, re- 
garding terrorism. 

In his remarks, Representative GILMAN suc- 
cinctly outlines the nature of the threat facing 
both our Nation, and our European allies, and 
notes that this threat is growing, and must not 
be ignored. Rather, he recommends that 
through enhanced cooperation among govern- 
ments, we can and should earnestly fight this 
criminal scourge on all of our societies. 

| have worked closely with Mr. GILMAN on 
this issue, including introduction of my legisla- 
tion, H.R. 1241, the Domestic Anti-Terrorism 
Reward Act, a measure to increase the reward 
for information on domestic terrorism from 
$500,000 to $2 million. 

Furthermore, Representative GILMAN has in- 
troduced the Anti-Terrorism Act, of which | am 
an original cosponsor. This bill imposes a full 
embargo on imports from nations which con- 
tinue to support international terrorism. It also 
addresses the threat of nuclear terrorism, and 
it creates a government/business antiterrorism 
council to seek out additional measures which 
our Government and businesses can take to 
counter terrorist activities. Finally, the bill calls 
for the death penalty for terrorists who murder 
Americans, whether at home or abroad. 

| am inserting the full text of Representative 
GILMAN's remarks on terrorism. 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE BENJAMIN A. 
GILMAN, 42ND EP/U.S. CONGRESS INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY MEETING, ATHENS, GREECE— 
JANUARY 1994 

TERRORISM 

As we begin a new year, this is a good time 
to reflect on events of the past year, espe- 
cially in this troubling area of international 
terrorism. We can never be too alert, or pre- 
pared enough, against this evil of worldwide 
terrorism. 

On the terrorism front, 1993 was a difficult 
and alarming year for us in the United 
States. We witnessed the terrorist bombing 
of the World Trade Center in New York. It 
was а cowardly deed that took six innocent 
lives, caused more than a thousand injuries, 
and resulted in well over $600 million in 
property damage and business disruption. 
International terrorism had come home to 
America. We Americans, frequently the tar- 
get of terrorists abroad, were no longer safe, 
even on our own soil. 

In addition, in 1993 we saw the arrest in our 
nation by the FBI of several Abu Nidal ter- 
rorists who were plotting to attack the Is- 
raeli embassy in Washington, D.C. We also 
had a plot uncovered in Kuwait to assas- 
sinate former President George Bush. Fi- 
nally, the FBI exposed and thwarted the plot 
to blow up the U.N. complex and commuter 
tunnels in New York City, as well as planned 
attacks on several U.N. and U.S. public offi- 
cials. 

In each of these incidents our govern- 
ment's response was swift, sure, and tough. 
Almost all of the figures in the World Trade 
Center bombing have been arrested, one with 
the very valuable assistance of the govern- 
ment of Egypt. They now face trial in our 
federal courts. Another suspect is the subject 
of а $2 million U.S. government inter- 
national reward for his capture. The U.N. 
plotters, along with the Abu Nidal terrorists, 
have also been charged and await federal 
trial. President Clinton responded quickly in 
а appropriate retaliatory missile strike on 
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the Iraqi government's intelligence head- 
quarters for its involvement in the plot 
against former President Bush, based upon 
evidence clearly establishing a link. 

These tough, aggressive responses are nec- 
essary against those who utilize terrorism as 
a tool for resolution of their international 
grievances. 

The lessons for us in the U.S. in combating 
terrorism are clear. They are applicable here 
as well. Even in this post-Cold War era, we 
still face threats from the scourge of inter- 
national terrorism. We must always main- 
tain our guard. The threat of terrorism is 
still with us, whether from organized or 
state sponsored groups, or the newer, and 
looser, religiously knit groups we have ob- 
served most recently. No anger—for what- 
ever cause—justifies the cowardly acts of the 
terrorist. 

These unlawful acts must be met with 
swift, sure, and appropriate punishment from 
civilized society. We cannot surrender one 
iota of legitimacy to the terrorist іп any de- 
bate on whatever cause, or for whatever 
grievance. 

In Europe you have seen and felt the sting 
of terrorism this past year as well. For ex- 
ample, from the well coordinated and exten- 
sive acts by the Turkish Kurds (PKK), to the 
violent events we are all too familiar with, 
emanating from the situation in Northern 
Ireland, to cite just a few. Incidentally, we 
are all very hopeful for a peaceful solution in 
Northern Ireland to the violence that has 
gone on from both sides, for far too long. Our 
compliments to the Prime Ministers of Brit- 
ain and Ireland for their courageous efforts 
to find a peaceful and fair solution for all 
concerned. We wish them success in their 
courageous efforts to bring about peace. 

Together, all of our governments must 
work closely to diminish the threat of ter- 
rorism. We must cooperatively work to pre- 
vent, and solve terrorist acts. We must work 
to swiftly bring to justice those who must be 
punished for these barbaric acts. The U.N. 
sanctions against Libya for the Pan Am 103 
bombing, is a clear case in point. Coopera- 
tively, the international community must 
help bring to justice those responsible for 
that act that took so many innocent lives. 
As President Clinton said recently on the 
fifth anniversary of the Pan Am 103 bombing 
"* * * our nation will never stop pursuing 
justice against whose who caused it." The 
state sponsors of terrorism must know that 
it is never going to be business as usual, and 
that there is a heavy price to pay for behav- 
ing as international outlaws. 

Our law enforcement entities must be able 
to share intelligence and evidence with each 
other, and help thwart planned acts before 
they occur. We must—where appropriate— 
permit and encourage the extradition of 
those responsible for acts of terrorism to 
face trial and swift punishment, and they 
must serve their full sentences. Finally, no 
nation must be willing to give safe haven to 
those who would plot from, or seek to use 
one nation's soil, as a base to conduct terror- 
ism against another. 

In the European Community you face even 
tougher new challenges against terrorism. 
As your border barriers diminish, along with 
the greater free flow of commerce, the job 
grows even tougher. The terrorists' travel 
and the cross shipment of some of the tools 
of their violence, is made easier. The EC's 
Justice Council's working groups on terror- 
ism will have to labor even harder to foster 
greater cooperation and information sharing 
to thwart terrorism under these improved 
conditions for border travel and commerce. 
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We must not, and cannot, let the terrorists 
dictate or limit the ability of free nations to 
progress and improve commerce, and travel 
freely throughout the world today. 

We in the U.S. stand ready to work with 
you against the threat of international ter- 
rorism. Together we can, and will make 1994 
a better and safer year for all nations right- 
fully concerned about the safety of their citi- 
zens from this grave threat of terrorism. 


EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS THAT THE PRESIDENT 
SHOULD NOT HAVE GRANTED 
DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION TO 
THE FORMER YUGOSLAV REPUB- 
LIC OF MACEDONIA 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, like all Ameri- 
cans of Greek ancestry, | was extremely dis- 
appointed by the administration’s recent deci- 
sion to recognize the Skopje regime as an 
independent nation while it continues to insist 
on calling itself Macedonia. This decision was 
an insult to a loyal and trusted ally, and the 
only true democracy in the region—Greece. 
This misguided decision could further inflame 
tensions in a region already plagued by ter- 
rible violence and instability. 

Today, | have introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should not have granted diplomatic 
recognition to the former Yugoslav republic of 
Macedonia. The resolution also calls on the 
President to reconsider his decision and with- 
draw diplomatic recognition until such time as 
the Skopje regime renounces its use of the 
name Macedonia. 

The name "Macedonia" is Hellenic in origin, 
and for thousands of years it has been the tra- 
ditional name of the northern Greek province 
whose capital is Salonika. Archaeological evi- 
dence clearly demonstrates that the ancient 
Macedonians were Greek. The Macedonia of 
Alexander the Great was Greek, and Alexan- 
der himself was tutored by Aristotle. The Slav- 
ic people of the Skopje regime have no links 
to classical Greece and are not entitled to use 
a name that is a fundamental part of Greek 
history and culture. 

It is also an accepted historical fact that, in 
1945, Marshall Tito gave the region surround- 
ing Skopje the name "Macedonia" in order to 
frustrate Bulgarian claims to that territory. It 
was part of a campaign to usurp Greek history 
and claim it for Tito's communist system. 
Titos Macedonia was an artificial creation 
meant to serve only one purpose—giving com- 
munist Yugoslavia territorial access to the Ae- 
gean Sea through the port of Salonika. 

The Skopje regime has refused to remove 
from its constitution a reference to the 1944 
declaration by the then Communist regime 
calling for the unification of neighboring terri- 
tories in Greece and Bulgaria with this false 
Macedonian Republic. Despite other amend- 
ments to that constitution adopted over the 
last few years, this clause reflecting an expan- 
sionist philosophy remains intact. 

In addition to its flagrant and illegal use of 
the name Macedonia in its constitution, the 
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Skopje regime persists in using the 16-pointed 
Star of Vergina, an ancient Greek emblem, in 
its flag and state symbols. These are just part 
of that regime's blatant attempt to manipulate 
history for its own purposes and to monopolize 
the Macedonian name to further its territorial 
claims on sovereign Greek territory. Greece, 
on the other hand, has repeatedly stated that 
it has no territorial claims on the Skopje re- 
gime. 

1 urge my colleagues to support this resolu- 
tion. By doing so we will send an unequivocal 
message that the United States should sup- 
port stabilizing policies that promote peaceful 
coexistence in the Balkans. 


TRIBUTE TO SANDRA BREAKER 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure 
to recognize Sandra Breaker, a native New 
Yorker. She has been a resident of East New 
York for the past 20 years. 

Sandra attends Salem Baptist Missionary 
Church. She is active in many community or- 
ganizations, including local parent teacher as- 
sociations and public housing advocacy 
groups. 

During her summers, Ms. Breaker can be 
found working with youth groups. She brings a 
special vitality to everything she does. For ex- 
ample, she spearheaded, along with the 
Fiorentino Plaza Tenant Association president 
Juanita Fisher, an increase the peace, stop 
the violence demonstration. She is currently 
pursuing a degree at the Metropolitan Edu- 
cational Center, a community based campus 
of Molloy College. 

| want to congratulate Sandra 
Breaker on her community activism as 
an East New Yorker. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, in my 1 
minute Statement on Thursday, February 3, 
1994, | stated that Eastman Kodak Co. cut 
400,000 jobs. To clarify, Eastman Kodak Co. 
will cut 10,000 jobs over the next 3 years. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION SALUTED ON 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. SHERWOOD L. BOEHLERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to honor the Ukrainian National 
Association, Inc., which is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary on the birthday of George Wash- 
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ington. Like the Father of our country, the 
UNA is pledged to freedom. UNA has never 
forgotten the people left behind in the Ukraine, 
living under the yoke of a totalitarian govern- 
ment. The organization's first century was de- 
voted to preserving and supporting the ideal of 
a free Ukraine. With that goal accomplished, 
UNA has embarked on helping the Ukraine 
build a democratic, free market society. 

Here at home, UNA's achievements are 
equally noteworthy. Over the past 100 years it 
has grown from 13 branches to 370 branches 
and 66,000 members in 27 States and 7 Ca- 
nadian provinces. Along with providing for the 
life insurance needs of the Ukrainian-American 
community by offering low-cost life insurance 
protection, the UNA provides its members with 
a wide range of educational, cultural, social 
and charitable benefits. 

In addition to publishing Svoboda, the oldest 
Ukrainian-language daily in the world, UNA 
has been publishing an English language 
newspaper, The Ukrainian Weekly, for more 
than 60 years, and a monthly children's maga- 
zine, Veselka [Rainbow]. As part of its frater- 
nal benefit work, the UNA annually provides 
more than $120,000 in scholarships to its 
members. |t operates Soyuzivka, a year- 
round, full-service resort in the beautiful Cats- 
kill Mountains of New York State. 

With its stellar history and record of accom- 
plishments, UNA deservedly looks to a second 
century of service and achievement as rich as 
the first. 

It is a special privilege for me to represent 
a sizeable Ukrainian community in the 23rd 
District of New York. They are caring, sharing, 
loving neighbors who give unselfishly to so 
many worthy causes and help make a great 
area even greater. 


THE GIFT OF SIGHT 
HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today to 
remind my colleagues of the importance of 
preserving sight. Impairment of this precious 
sense can be debilitating, and in some cases 
cause complete dysfunction, robbing an indi- 
vidual of living a normal, productive life. Unob- 
Structed sight serves as the largest data intake 
function of the human body. Special care and 
attention must be paid to improving, maintain- 
ing, and restoring this sense. 

И is not only important to observe routine 
eye care, but to advance initiatives which edu- 
cate Americans on methods to protect the 
human eye from damage and to provide op- 
lions for those with impaired sight. Today, cor- 
neal transplantation provides many Americans 
with a chance of sight. In 1992, over 92,000 
donor eyes were used by eye banks across 
the United States and Canada to restore or 
enhance sight and conduct research. It is with 
this valuable service in mind, | join with the 
Eye Bank Association of America [EBAA] in 
their effort to promote the month of March 
1994 as "National Sight Conservation and Eye 
Donor Awareness Month." 

Since 1961, when the EBAA was founded, 
more than 440,133 corneal transplants have 
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been performed with a 90-percent success 
rate. The success rate of this procedure rep- 
resents the highest success rate among all 
transplant surgical procedures. The thousands 
who have had their sight restored by trans- 
plant know firsthand the importance of support 
for donor programs and the EBAA's role in 
promoting sight restoration education. The 
EBAA, through its member eye banks, pro- 
vides programs to increase eye donations, ex- 
pedite research and maintain high-quality 
medical services for the deliver of corneal 
transplant. 


Although donation of eyes for transplant and 
research has risen in recent years, many peo- 
ple are still waiting for the precious gift of sight 
which can only be achieved through donation. 
Their hopes rest with a public that is com- 
pletely aware of the donation process. Great 
effort must be made to inform Americans that 
eyes are acceptable for donation, regardless 
of the donor's quality of vision. 


We in Congress can help educate the public 
about the need for eye donation and encour- 
age more Americans to become donors. We 
have joined the EBAA every year since 1983, 
and so again by saluting their commemoration 
of March, 1994, as "National Sight Conserva- 
tion and Eye Donor Awareness Month." In so 
doing, we call on all Americans to support us 
in promoting the worthy endeavor of enhanc- 
ing the lives of fellow citizens through restora- 
tion of sight. 


TRIBUTE TO CLAUDETTE SMITH 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
introduce to my colleagues, Ms. Claudette 
Smith. Claudette works as a staff manager for 
NYNEX. Claudette is a tireless humanitarian 
and community servant. She consistently tu- 
tors with Project Live a corporate tutorial aid 
program coordinated with the New York City 
public school system. 


Claudette has been recognized for her com- 
munity efforts. In 1993 she received an award 
for the Philadelphia S.D.A. Bronx Church for 
outstanding community service. She is that 
special someone who feeds the homeless, as- 
sists her elderly neighbors, and helps friends 
and strangers. 


Claudette was born in Kingston, Jamaica 
and came to the United States when she was 
10 years old. Claudette personifies the work 
ethic. She attended school at night earning a 
degree in accounting, while working full time. 
Her daughter is a freshman at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. This family tradition of hard work and 
commitment to education has continued with 
her daughter, who is a freshman at Wesleyan 
University. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL AND HOME 
SCHOOL FREEDOM AMENDMENT 
INTRODUCED 


HON. RICHARD K. ARMEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, | intro- 
duced the private school and home school 
freedom amendment to H.R. 6. This en bloc 
amendment is designed, first, to address the 
concerns of private school teachers and 
home-schooling parents who would inadvert- 
ently be required to undergo State certification 
under section 2124(e) of the act, and, second, 
to exempt from Federal control any private, re- 
ligious, or home school that receives no funds 
under the act. This is a package of clarifying 
changes | think all Members of Congress will 
endorse. 

| have today learned that the language of 
our amendment could inadvertently prevent 
some private schools, especially Catholic 
schools, from participating in Federal edu- 
cation programs under which they technically 
do not receive funds but do administer funded 
services. | am more than happy to accommo- 
date this very important concern, and so | am 
introducing a revised version of our amend- 
ment. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERS WEEK 1994 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay special tribute to America’s 
engineers, who will be celebrating National 
Engineers Week 1994 beginning on February 
20th. 

Not a day goes by in this great Nation with- 
out the brilliant creations of engineers impact- 
ing our lives in some positive way. Towering 
bridges that span great waterways, instant 
communications, faster, smaller, and more 
powerful computers, life saving medical de- 
vices and daring space missions are just a 
few reminders of the myriad contributions 
America’s great engineers have made to our 
quality of life, economic strength, and global 
leadership. To borrow from an old ad cam- 
paign, “without engineers, life itself would be 
impossible.” 

As the cold war continues to recede and the 
intense competition of the international mar- 
ketplace heats up, it is important to remember 
and honor America’s engineers, because it is 
their new ideas, innovations, and inventions 
that will determine our position as a first class 
power or also-ran in the next century. It is the 
engineers who create the new technologies 
that make us more productive and fuel U.S. 
economic growth. 

As in recent years, engineers will take their 
message directly to America’s classrooms dur- 
ing National Engineers Week. Donald R. Beall, 
honorary chair of National Engineers Week 
and chairman of Rockwell International, and 
James W. Poirot, chair of National Engineers 
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Week and president of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers will lead some 35,000 engi- 
neering professionals into the nation's class- 
rooms to show 3 million students and teachers 
the contributions of engineers and how math 
and science relate to the world around them. 

Another highlight of National Engineers 
Week is the Future City Competition which in- 
volves engineers helping intermédiate school 
Students design computer generated cities of 
the 21st century. Winners of local contests will 
compete in the national finals here in the Na- 
tion's Capital during Engineers Week. 

In yet another effort to raise public aware- 
ness of engineering, as well as to have some 
fun, teams of engineers and engineering stu- 
dents will set up interactive exhibits at shop- 
ping malls across the country. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to add to 
the success of National Engineers Week by 
joining the numerous engineering organiza- 
tions and corporations in promoting Engineers 
Week in their own congressional districts. THe 
excitement and interest surrounding National 
Engineers Week has the potential to serve as 
the catalyst for students to become America's 
next generation of engineers. 


CHINESE NEW YEAR 
HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to note that 
today marks the Year of the Dog in the Chi- 
nese New Year, the first day of the first Moon 
of the Chinese lunar calendar year 4692. 

In San Francisco, which has the largest 
Chinatown in the United States, the streets 
are mostly quiet as people celebrate the first 
few days of the New Year at home with their 
families and loved ones. The public schools 
have also closed for the holiday to enable par- 
ents and children to observe the traditions to- 
gether. 

During this festive season, the streets of 
Chinatown will fill with banquet-goers and 
Street carnivals, firecrackers to ward off evil 
spirits, lion dancers and traditional music, cul- 
minating with the great dragons heralding the 
Chinese New Year Parade this February 26. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chinese-American commu- 
nities of this Nation have contributed greatly to 
our Nation. On behalf of the Congress, we sa- 
lute all Chinese-Americans during their season 
of celebration. 


TRIBUTE TO ELIZABETH RAMSEUR 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
acknowledge Elizabeth Ramseur, a dedicated 
community worker. Elizabeth has been active 
in a number of community endeavors. She 
has served as the president of Tompkins 
Houses Tenants Union, Inc., and the NYCHA 
Police Service Area No. 3. Ms. Ramseur is a 
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member of the Brooklyn Community Correc- 
tion Center advisory board, a supervisor for 
the Tompkins tenant patrol, and a member of 
the Marcus Garvey Local Development Corp. 
She is the president of P.S. 77 parent's asso- 
ciation. 

Her other endeavors include service as the 
past president of the pastor's aide committee, 
supervisor of the youth choir, and a member 
of both the trustee and deaconess boards. 

Ms. Ramseur is a former paraprofessional 
with the New York City Board of Education, 
and also works with handicapped children. 
She and her husband have 4 children and 2 
grandchildren. 

| salute Elizabeth Ramseur as one of Brook- 
lyn's dedicated tenant leaders. 


TRIBUTE TO DON LUIS A. FERRÉ 
ON HIS 90TH BIRTHDAY 


HON. JOSÉ E. SERRANO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus and as 
a Member of this body, in the history of which 
so many outstanding men and women have 
been honored, | rise to pay tribute to a great 
Puerto Rican, don Luis A. Ferré, who cele- 
brated his 90th birthday last Thursday. 

Mr. Speaker, words cannot adequately ex- 
press the depth of my admiration for don Luis. 
And | am certain that once they learn about 
him, all of my colleagues, no matter what their 
background or political persuasion, will share 
my admiration for this eminent industrialist, 
philanthropist, art collector, musician and ex- 
governor of Puerto Rico. 

Luis A. Ferré was born in Ponce, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1904. The second of four sons, he 
was groomed to help run Ferré Industries, an 
enterprise which his father Antonio began as 
a small foundry in 1918. After attending ele- 
mentary school in Ponce and high school in 
Morristown, NJ, Luis Ferré studied mechanical 
and electrical! engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where he earned 
a B.S. and an M.S. in 1924 and 1925, respec- 
lively. 

Mr. Speaker, in the course of an address he 
delivered to the Puerto Rico Iron Works Coop- 
erative Association on Three Kings’ Day in 
1929, the 24-year-old engineer touched on 
two topics which are receiving a great deal of 
attention today: The importance of employee 
profit-sharing and the need for comprehensive 
health insurance. Early in the year that would 
see the dawn of the Great Depression, and 
more than 4 years before Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt's New Deal, the young Luis Ferré was 
enunciating principles of social justice and 
workers’ rights which were, increasingly, to be- 
come crucial to our Nation's workplaces. The 
employees of the Puerto Rico Iron Works 
soon enjoyed the benefits Luis Ferré identified 
in his speech, as did the employees of Ferré 
Industries. 

Luis Ferré became politically active, and in 
the mid-1940's he successfully promoted the 
entry of Puerto Rico into the U.S. Social Secu- 
rity system. He was a member of the Constitu- 
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tional Convention of Puerto Rico in 1951, and 
having been elected in 1952 as a member of 
the Republican Statehood party to the Puerto 
Rico Legislative Assembly, helped preside 
over the adoption of Puerto Rico's constitution. 
In 1967 he founded the New Progressive 
Party, and was elected Governor the following 
year with a promise to work for subsidization 
of farm wages, rehabilitation of slums, and 
control of Puerto Rico's burgeoning narcotics 
problem. His party, meanwhile, won half of all 
seats in the Puerto Rico Senate and House of 
Representatives, and 26 mayoral elections. 

Cofounder with his brothers of the Puerto 
Rican Cement Co., the first Puerto Rican com- 
pany to be listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, don Luis had become a very wealthy 
man early in life. His first philanthropic venture 
was the founding of the Ponce Public Library 
in 1937. Around the same time he saved the 
city's only newspaper, El Día, from bank- 
ruptcy. He founded the Luis A. Ferré founda- 
tion in 1950, and the Ponce Museum of Art, 
now rated the finest in all of Latin America, in 
1959. 

Mr. Speaker, among don Luis A. Ferré's 
many awards are the U.S. Medal of Freedom 
from President Bush, the Americas Award 
from the Americas Foundation, an honorary 
Doctor of Laws from Harvard University, and 
an honorary Doctor of Music from the New 
England Conservatory of Music, where he had 
studied after earning his engineering degrees. 
At 90 years of age don Luis is still an accom- 
plished piano player, and is still active politi- 
cally. 

don Luis has described himself as "revolu- 
tionary in my ideas, liberal in my objectives, 
and conservative in my methods." In 1969, 
Aspira of America, an agency promoting Puer- 
to Rican youth, honored don Luis as a man 
whose life and commitments exemplify the as- 
pirations of Puerto Rico and its people. Mr. 
Speaker, | know my colleagues will agree that 
for all of his achievements, don Luis A. Ferré 
is a marvel and an inspiration for us all. 


CONGRESSMAN WELDON SALUTES 
HARRY JONES 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding constituent of 
mine, Mr. Harry Jones, for his selfless acts of 
service to our Nation. We must never forget 
the contributions of those who fought for this 
country nor miss an opportunity to honor 
brave acts of patriotism. 

Like many young men his age, Harry Jones 
joined the service set to give his all to protect 
our Nation and its ideals. After 2 years of 
service, he was challenged to do just that dur- 
ing the Battle of lwo Jima. After 21 days and 
nights of continuous battle, he was wounded. 
He lay helpless for 2 hours in an enemy fire 
lane as the Japanese fired at his every move. 

Many men were wounded as they tried to 
rescue him, and he was finally dragged to 
safety by another Philadelphian, Cpl. William 
P. Ward. In fact, he was the only one in his 
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unit to survive Iwo Jima. Upon rescue, he was 
given water to revive him. Harry's first re- 
sponse was to apologize for drinking another 
soldier's water. It is individuals like this, Mr. 
Speaker, who have made America great and 
whose acts will live down in history. 

Regrettably, Harry was severely wounded in 
all four limbs and lost his right arm and left 
leg. He suffered greatly, receiving over 4,000 
needles to keep him alive. Harry suffered 
great physical injury, but it has never touched 
his spirit, which burns with patriotism and lives 
on as a shining example of all that is great 
about America. 


TRIBUTE TO MATHURINE LUCY 
ROWLING 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure 
to salute Mrs. Mathurine Lucy Rowling, a na- 
tive of St. Martin, the West Indies. She was 
born on September 18, 1914. She came to 
America in 1952, where she met and married 
Mr. Langston C. Rowling on November 26, 
1960. 

After becoming a citizen of the United 
States, Mathurine dedicated herself to civic 
service. She has received numerous awards 
for her leadership activities in the community. 

Currently, Mrs. Rowling is involved with the 
Morris L. Einstein Learning Center, Mutual 
Housing Association [ACORN], 75th Precinct 
Council, and the East New York Diagnostic 
and Treatment Center. Mathurine is also a 
member of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church, 
and the Women's Caucus. 

Of all her accomplishments, Mathurine is 
most proud of her two sons, three grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. 


A LETTER FROM JONNY 
DAUTRICH 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, | call to 
the attention of all my colleagues the following 
letter | received from one of my 7-year-old 
constituents who wrote to me of his experi- 
ence with home schooling. From personal ex- 
perience he favors this method of education 
and urges the Congress to oppose the 
amendment to H.R. 6 that would inhibit par- 
ents from home schooling their children. 

Hello, I'm Jonny Dautrich, I'm 7 years old 
and in 2nd grade and home schooled. I think 
home schooling is better. One reason is you 
can help with chores more, and you can get 
ahead on home schooling if you want a day 
off, and when you go to real school you can't. 
So I think you should still allow home 
schooling. 

JONNY DAUTRICH. 
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TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL HILL 


HON. SONNY CALLAHAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to rise and recognize an 
outstanding Alabamian, Mr. Michael L. Hill, 
who was recently honored nationally by the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 

On December 22, 1993, in its fifth and final 
award announcement in 1993, the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission named Mr. Hill as 1 of 
21 recipients of the Carnegie Medal for Hero- 
ism. The medal is given to civilians who risk 
their lives for others. 

Because of Mr. Hill's heroic efforts, Ms. 
Glenda A. Brock is alive today. Mr. Hill saved 
Ms. Brock from drowning in the Gulf of Mexico 
on July 2, 1992. 

Ms. Brock was wading in the gulf when she 
was pulled away from the shore by a very 
strong current. She struggled to return to 
shore but could not make progress against the 
current. Walking on the beach, Mr. Hill was 
alerted to her situation. He entered the water 
and swam several hundred feet to her, grasp- 
ing Ms. Brock by an arm. 

Mr. Hill then swam against the current to- 
ward the shore. En route, he became tired 
and began pushing Ms. Brock in the direction 
of the shoreline. When they reached a 
wadable depth, Ms. Brock was aided from the 
water by a friend. Mr. Hill crawled out of the 
water and collapsed on the beach. Both he 
and Ms. Brock were exhausted, and required 
2 days to recover fully from the incident. His 
valor and unselfish regard for human life serve 
as a standard for us all. 

І commend Mr. Hill for his selfless act. All of 
us in the First Congressional District are proud 
to claim him as a citizen of south Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, | join Mr. Hill's friends and 
family in applauding him on this well-deserved 
recognition. He stands as a paragon of cour- 
age. | offer Michael Hill my warmest congratu- 
lations and wish him well in all he strives to 
accomplish. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE “PRIVATE 
PROPERTY OWNERS BILL OF 
RIGHTS” 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 200 
years ago, the people of this country declared 
their independence from a government that 
had forgotten it derived its powers from the 
consent of the governed. When the tyrant, 
King George, pushed the people around just a 
little too much—when he tried to destroy these 
rights—they rebelled. 

They replaced tyranny with a Constitution 
and a Bill of Rights that guaranteed each and 
every one of us our basic rights to life, liberty, 
and properly. The protections embodied in 
these two masterpieces ensure that the Gov- 
ernment cannot come in and take our property 
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for public use without just compensation. 
These protections are supposed to keep the 
Government from forcing some people to bear 
public burdens that, in all fairness and justice, 
should be borne by the public as a whole. 

But then came the Clean Water Act and the 
Endangered Species Act, and just about blast- 
ed those protections apart. Of course, con- 
Stitutional scholars might tell you that is impos- 
sible. But, most likely, their property has not 
been classified as wetlands and the Govern- 
ment has not spotted any spotted owis on 
their property. 

The history of wetlands regulation would be 
interesting if it were not so tragic. Back in 
1972, Congress passed the Clean Water Act. 
One section, little noted but long remembered, 
prohibited the discharge of dredged materials 
into navigable waters without a permit. It was 
not until 1975 that the Corps of Engineers ex- 
panded the definition of navigable waters from 
waters that could be navigated to include wet- 
lands and that may only be wet occasion- 
ally. Since that time, bureaucrats and lawyers, 
not Congress have been "writing wetlands 
law." 

Many Americans have become increasingly 
alarmed about the arbitrary implementation of 
the Clean Water Act. |, too, am deeply con- 
cerned that the wetlands law, which is having 
Such a devastating effect on American land- 
owners, is the result of overly broad judicial 
and bureaucratic interpretations of the law. 
Today, landowners are being denied their 
basic constitutional right to use their land and 
to be compensated for the loss of that land. 
Let me share several horror stories about the 
current enforcement of wetlands regulations. 

A Pennsylvania family was prevented from 
selling their 127 acre ancestral farm, valued at 
$190,000, after it was labeled a wetland. The 
Federal Government offered the family no 
compensation. 

A Texas rancher had a man-made earthen 
stock tank for his cattle. When he moved his 
headquarters to the other end of the ranch, he 
dug a new tank, filling in the old one. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service cited him for convert- 
ing a wetland. 

A Missouri farmer wanted to repair one of 
his farm's levees that was built in the 1930's. 
The land had been farmed for over 100 years. 
He was told that in order to repair the levee 
he would have to get a permit from the Corps 
of Engineers and maintain 25 percent of his 
property, without compensation, as a perma- 
nent wetland. 

And, a Minnesota rancher had two one-acre 
glacial potholes on his farm. To make farming 
around them easier, he filled one and ex- 
panded the other to two acres. The Corps of 
Engineers objected. The Federal Government 
fined him $5,000 and made him dig out the 
original pothole. 

There is little doubt that wetlands are an im- 
portant habitat for many species that need 
protection. Regrettably, current Federal wet- 
lands laws simply do not work. They neither 
improve our environment nor do they help our 
local communities. In short, our wetlands pro- 
tection system must be improved in a com- 
prehensive manner. 

Although the Endangered Species Act has a 
much more structured past, its impact has not 
been any the less burdensome and onerous 
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on the private citizen. There is no shortage of 
stories of property owners being deprived of 
their constitutional rights to use their property, 
of landowners being harassed by Government 
officials, and of landowners being denied the 
peaceful enjoyment of their property continues 
to grow each day. 

Let me give you a few vivid examples. 

In Travis County, TX, property values have 
dropped $359 million since the Fish and Wild- 
life Service listed the golden-cheeked warbler 
and the black-capped vireo as endangered. 
The State of Texas will lose $2 million in prop- 
erty taxes and the residents of the area are 
going to find it difficult, if not impossible, to sell 
their homes. An 80-year-old woman has been 
told to stop brush clearing her land. The Gov- 
ernment has warned her that failure to do so 
will subject her to fines of up to $50,000 and 
up to 1 year in prison. 

In Maryland, a couple was prohibited from 
preventing erosion on their property because 
the Government told them that it might destroy 
liger beetles. Meanwhile, a 15-foot section of 
their property plunged into the bay. Their 
home is now the e ered species. 

In Idaho, the water level of the Granite Dam 
was decreased by 37 feet to test the physical 
impact of a plan designed to benefit the en- 
dangered sockeye salmon. Besides thousands 
of other fish stranded and killed, a marina 
went bankrupt, docks were destroyed, and a 
half million dollars in was done to 
neighboring Whitman County, WA. Physical 
damage amounted to almost $2 million and 
business losses exceeded $3 million. 

In Idaho, farmers have coexisted with the 
microscopic Bruneau Hot Spring snail for gen- 
erations until the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice listed the snail as endangered. Now, the 
Service has told area farmers they can no 
longer share the water, and rural farming must 
be shut down so as not to the disturb the 
snail's habitat. Not only that, but the Service 
has also prohibited any cattle grazing. An en- 
tire valley of people was out of business. For- 
tunately, a U.S. district judge has declared the 
Service's designation as arbitrary and capri- 
cious and delisted the snail. But this case is 
the exception, not the rule. 

The abuse of private property rights cannot 
be ignored any longer. But now, we are told 
that reform of the Endangered Species Act will 
not occur in this Congress, and while wetlands 
reform is moving along, that is not enough. 

Today, we are taking our first step to taking 
back our rights—today we are introducing the 
private property owners bill of rights. This bill 
reaffirms our basic property rights and returns 
some balance to our legal system. This bill re- 
turns control of property to its owner. It en- 
sures that if there is some public purpose to 
be served by conserving property and protect- 
ing species, the average citizen will not be 
forced to shoulder the entire burden. It gives 
the individual the right and means to expedi- 
tiously appeal decisions by unelected bureau- 
crats. And finally, it expeditiously appeal deci- 
sions by unelected bureaucrats. And finally, it 
provides swift and fair compensation to those 
property owners who happen to own land 
where the bald eagle likes to nest or the foun- 
tain darter likes to swim. 

Each day Government regulations trample 
over private property. The people are angry. 
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We have new tyrants depriving us of our in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and property— 
King George has been replaced by bureau- 
crats and kangaroo rats. This bill will take a 
first step to righting those wrongs. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM CARCIERI, 
JR. 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished individual from Rhode Is- 
land who has through his dedication, hard 
work and professionalism served the people of 
Rhode Island proudly in his role as an admin- 
istrator with the State department of transpor- 
tation. 

Upon his graduation from the University of 
Rhode Island, Bill was employed by the New 
England Division of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, undertaking various construction 
projects throughout our region. While with the 
corp, he was also assigned to the design 
branch, responsible for civil and military 
projects, and then to the operations division, 
where he oversaw the maintenance and oper- 
ations of flood control facilities. 

After leaving the corps in 1959, he spent a 
brief time in California as assistant traffic engi- 
neer for the city of Los Angeles and studied 
advanced traffic engineering at UCLA. Upon 
Bill's resignation, Rhode Island was fortunate 
that he returned home to begin what has been 
a lengthy and distinguished tenure in State 
service. 

Bill has held various positions of responsibil- 
ity while at the Rhode Island Department of 
Transportation. He began as resident engi- 
neer, and in 1977 was appointed chief design 
engineer. In 1981, Bill was promoted to chief 
engineer and during his tenure he oversaw the 
largest ever increase in both production and 
Federal funding. It is through his leadership 
and professionalism that many established 
policy procedures were enacted to maintain 
this continued growth of projects and public 
funding. 

Bill is presently a registered professional en- 
gineer in the State of Rhode Island, a member 
of the Rhode Island Society of Professional 
Engineers and the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, transportation efforts in the 
Northeast corridor of our country have been 
greatly enhanced by Bill's efforts here іп 
Rhode Island and | would urge my colleagues 
to join me in saluting this outstanding public 
servant upon his retirement. 


DEMOCRACY AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
FOR KOSOVO 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on February 3 
numerous dignitaries from around the world 
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attended the National Prayer Breakfast here in 
Washington. those dignitaries and offi- 
cials was Dr. Ibrahim Rugova, who represents 
the predominantly Albanian population о! 
Kosovo, one of the regions lying within the 
borders of the former Ү via. 

In elections held by the Albanian majority, 
Dr. Rugova was overwhelmingly supported for 
the Presidency of Kosovo. In that capacity, he 
delivered a statement here on Capitol Hill to 
Members and others who share an interest in 
the events taking place in Kosovo and the rest 
of the former Y lavia. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to insert at this 
point in the RECORD Dr. Rugova's statement 
on the situation in Kosovo. | am hopeful that 
it will assist my colleagues in understanding 
events in the southern Balkans and the aspira- 
tions of the ethnic Albanian residents of 
Kosovo for democracy and human rights. 

STATEMENT BY DR. IBRAHIM RUGOVA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOSOVA 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the active concern shown by the US Ad- 
ministration in the tragic situation in our 
Republic. At the same time, we feel con- 
strained to emphasize the following points: 

The situation in Kosova is ready to ex- 
plode. Since the refusal by Belgrade authori- 
ties to permit the operation of the CSCE 
long-term monitoring mission in our terri- 
tory, repression has increased significantly. 
Over the past months human rights abuses 
have grown even worse. There are numerous 
well-documented instances of arbitrary ar- 
rests followed by torture, which have re- 
sulted in several deaths in the last five 
months. The people of Kosova are faced with 
a campaign of quiet“ ethnic cleansing by 
the Belgrade regime. Arrests, torture, and 
intimidation are coupled with a campaign to 
disenfranchise the Albanian people within 
their own homeland. The already grave situ- 
ation is furthermore burdened with a heavy 
presence of police, military, paramilitary, 
and various armed gangs from Serbia hover- 
ing all over Kosova. 

With the expulsion of international mon- 
itoring the people of Kosova now feel aban- 
doned by the international community. For 
them, the only option left seems to be leave 
their homeland or an urgent need for con- 
crete international support. Unless the inter- 
national community, guided by US leader- 
Ship, acts in a decisive manner, instability in 
Kosova will rapidly transform itself into an 
open and ever-widening conflict. Such a con- 
flict will lead to massive bloodshed. It will 
be impossible to control and it may well re- 
sult in widespread hostilities among states 
in the region, possibly even involving NATO 
members. Rather than waiting for such a 
horrendous outcome, it is essential to act 
now, while it is still possible to influence 
events. We believe that the following actions 
should be taken by the United States govern- 


ment. 

The United States should restate its pledge 
that an armed intervention of the Belgrade 
government in Kosova would be met with a 
decisive US military response: 

The United States should press for the re- 
establishment of the CSCE long-term mon- 
itoring mission in Kosova; 

The United States should press for a Unit- 
ed Nations protectorate and for the deploy- 
ment of a UN preventive force in Kosova, in- 
cluding à human rights component with a 
mandate to monitor developments, assist in 
the process of restoring local control over 
state institutions, and preclude human 
rights violations; 
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The United States should press for serious 
dialogue between the Kosova authorities and 
the Belgrade government, with a view to 
achieving a peaceful solution towards the re- 
alization of the rights of the people of 
Kosova. Such dialogue must be supported by 
more vigorous international involvement; 

The United States should seek confirma- 
tion in the UN Security Council of the fact 
that the removal of sanctions against Serbia 
cannot be contemplated until the situation 
concerning Kosova has been resolved. 


TRIBUTE TO PEARL LUCILLE 
JONES 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
salute Pearl Jones, a native of Brooklyn, for 
her extraordinary efforts as an educator in the 
public school system. 

Ms. Jones obtained a bachelor of science 
degree and masters of science in elementary 
education at Brooklyn College. She then re- 
ceived a Certificate of Supervision and Admin- 
istration at Hunter College. Subsequently she 
studied at Sophia University in Japan and the 
University of Legon in Ghana. After spending 
several years studying, Pearl became a teach- 
er and childhood coordinator at P.S. 304. She 
was then appointed to the position of assistant 
principal twice, serving at P.S. 262 and Р.5. 
243. Ms. Jones later became the principal of 
P.S. 185 in 1979 where she is currently serv- 
ing. 
Pearl dedicates a great deal of her time to 
organizations that provide students with col- 
lege scholarships. She presently serves on the 
board of the Association of Black Educators 
and the Girls’ High Alumnae Association. 
Pearl is also a member of the Women's Cau- 
cus for Congressman EDOLPHUS "ED" TOWNS, 
the New York Urban League, and Bethany 
Baptist Church. 

Ms. Jones has spent over 30 years proving 
her philosophy that "all children can learn." It 
is my pleasure to salute Ms. Jones on her 
successful efforts as an educator. 


TRIBUTE TO HAROLD E. DOLEY, 
JR. 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Mr. Harold E. Doley, Jr. Mr. Doley, 
chairman of Doley Securities, Inc., is the 
first—and at present, only, African-American to 
hold a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 

A native of Louisiana, Mr. Doley began his 
career in the property business around 1968 
and from there, moved on to become an ac- 
count executive for Bache and Company. In 
1972, he was selected by Shareholders Man- 
agement Company as Outstanding Stock- 
broker of the Year. 

Mr. Doley's widely acknowledged expertise 
about the stock exchange was gained the 
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practical way—as a floor broker. As assistant 
vice president with the firm of Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Friedrichs, Inc., he handled the ac- 
counts of banks, insurance companies, and 
universities with portfolios totaling over $500 
million. During the same period, he served as 
an instructor at Southern University in New 
Orleans. 

In 1973, using his life’s savings, Mr. Doley 
became the first African-American to own a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange. Three 
years later, in 1976, he founded Doley Securi- 
ties, Inc., a firm which offers an array of bro- 
kerage, trading, financial advisory, and invest- 
ment banking services to institutions, govern- 
ment organization, and selected individuals. 
Doley Securities is a member of the Municipal 
Securities Rulemaking board and the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation. 

From 1980 to 1981, Mr. Doley served as a 
board member of the Louisiana State Mineral 
Board. As chairman of the Royalty Accounting 
Committee, he supervised and advised the 
staff to ensure that established guidelines and 
procedures for payment of royalties were com- 
plied with. 

Mr. Doley also served as director of the 
United States Department of Interiors Min- 
erals Management Service [MMS]. During his 
term of office, he presided over the develop- 
ment and implementation of initiatives to im- 
prove the overall fiscal accountability of MMS. 
In addition, he directed implementation of the 
largest nondefense computer installation in the 
U.S. Government. 

In 1983, then-President Ronald Reagan ap- 
pointed Mr. Doley to serve as U.S. Executive 
Director of the African Development Bank and 
the African Development Fund [AFDB/AFDF]. 
As the U.S. representative, Mr. Doley was re- 
sponsible for Federal Government policy on 
major issues and supervised the preparation 
of reports, analysis, and legal documents re- 
quired to implement a range of sophisticated 
and complex economic, monetary, and finan- 
cial operations. In addition, he was designated 
to represent the United States at international 
conferences related to the AFDB/ADF. 

Mr. Doley is a frequent quest lecturer on fis- 
cal management and investment banking to 
trade and professional organizations and at 
many institutions of higher learning. He is a 
graduate of Xavier University in New Orleans, 
the Harvard Business School, and holds hon- 
orary degrees from Clark Atlanta University 
and Shaw University. In addition, he is a 
member of the board of trustees of Shaw Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Doley's other affiliations include the Afri- 
can-American Institute, Population Resource 
Center, and the United States-African Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In 1989, 1990, and 1992 he was selected 
by the Wall Street Journal, along with three 
other of the Nation's top money management 
experts, as a participant in the Stock Pickers’ 
Choices contest; participants were to make 
projections on the best stock picks for each 
respective year. Mr. Doley was the over- 
whelming winner in 1989. 

Mr. Doley, who continues to serve as Chair- 
man of Doley Securities, Inc., has appeared 
as a guest on CNBC, CNN, FNN, the Today 
Show, Nightly Business Report, Wall Street 
Week, and has been featured in the New York 
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Times Sunday financial section and in U.S. 
News and World Report. 

Mr. Doley is married and the father of two 
children. His son, Harold, Ill, serves as the 
president of Doley Securities, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to join with Mr. 
Doley's family and colleagues in the business 
and financial community in saluting him on his 
two decades of outstanding achievements as 
a member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
| join with them in wishing him continued suc- 
cess. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO RESTORE STATES RIGHTS TO 
MEDICAID ABORTION FUNDING 


HON. JAY DICKEY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. DICKEY. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to reverse recently enun- 
ciated policy of the Department of Health and 
Human Services [HHS] to require States to 
use Medicaid funds for abortions in cases of 
rape or incest, even in States whose constitu- 
tions or laws forbid abortion funding for those 

rposes. Arkansas is one of those State. 

| agree with and voted for the modified 
Hyde amendment last year in the Department 
of Health and Human Services appropriations 
bill, to allow taxpayer funding of abortions for 
poor women in cases of rape and incest. How- 
ever, that amendment contained no language 
to require States to fund such abortions if it is 
contrary to State law. Nor did the modified 
Hyde amendment provide the States with ad- 
ditional Federal funding for those purposes. 

Nonetheless, last December, the Clinton ad- 
ministration issued an interpretation of the 
modified Hyde amendment to require, rather 
than allow, States to use public funds to pay 
for abortions in cases of rape, incest, or dan- 
ger to the mother's life. This low-key policy 
change, retroactive to October 1, 1993, ap- 
peared first in newspapers. This is where 
many of the State Medicaid Directors learned 
of the change. Ray Hanley, the Arkansas 
State Medicaid Director, first learned of the 
change after reading about it in the news- 
paper. Subsequently, the new guidelines were 
quietly faxed to each State Medicaid director. 

The letter, dated December 28, 1993—Con- 
gress was out of session, the President was 
on vacation—was signed by Sally K. Richard- 
son, the Director of the Medicaid Bureau, 
Health Care Financing Administration. The let- 
ter directed States to pay for abortions for low- 
income women in cases of rape or incest. 

Ms. Richrdson's order also contained a 
quirky little provision that interpreted the Hyde 
amendment to allow an abortion provider to 
suspend any State requirement that the rape 
or incest be reported to law enforcement offi- 
cers. At least five States have such reporting 
requirements. The Hyde amendment includes 
no mention of reporting requirements. 

This HHS policy change is in conflict with 
the laws and constitutions of at least 36 
States. Arkansas is one State that specifically 
prohibits State public financed abortions in 
cases of rape or incest, amendment 66 to the 
Arkansas Constitution. 
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In a letter dated December 30, 1993, the 
State Medicaid Directors' Association, chaired 
by Ray Hanley of Arkansas, expressed its 
Strong objection to HHS's new interpretation of 
the law. The letter characterized the interpre- 
tation as an unfunded mandate in clear viola- 
tion of President Clinton's pledge to reduce 
unfunded mandates. Several State Medicaid 
Directors, including those from Arkansas, 
Utah, Pennsylvania, Colorado, and South Da- 
kota, have also written in protest. State refusal 
to obey the administration's edict threatens fu- 
ture Federal matching funds. 

On January 19, 1994, Representative 
HENRY HYOE issued a news release stating 
that "there is no basis in the 'Hyde amend- 
ment' for the recent Clinton administration de- 
cree that 37 States must rewrite their laws lim- 
iting State-funded abortions." Other Congres- 
sional leaders, such as Senate Minority Lead- 
er ВОВ DOLE, on January 7, 1994, have said 
that Congress should look into the question of 
whether the congressional intent of the Hyde 
amendment was to require all States to pay 
for Medicaid abortions for low-income women 
in cases of rape or incest. 

My legislation provides that opportunity. My 
legislation reverses the HHS interpretation of 
the modified Hyde amendment by allowing, 
not requiring, States to use Medicaid funds to 
pay for abortions for poor women in cases of 
rape and incest, as well as to protect the life 
of the mother. 

| hope my colleagues, especially those from 
the States that prohibit such funding or have 
reporting requirements, will join me in this ef- 
fort to reverse this unfortunate HHS interpreta- 
tion of the modified Hyde amendment. Your 
support will support States rights; support 
funding of Federal mandates on the States; 
and support proper administrative procedures 
in changing public policy. 


AMERICAN HEART MONTH 
HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, | am enclosing 
the proclamation signed by President William 
J. Clinton on February 3, 1994, which des- 
ignates February as American Heart Month. 

A PROCLAMATION 


The heart is one of nature’s most efficient 
and durable machines. During an average 
lifetime, the heart contracts an amazing 2.5 
billion times. Although we now realize that 
it functions as a life-giving pump, the human 
heart was thought of by ancient man as the 
very soul of one's being. Certain words, such 
as courage“ and cordial.“ are derived from 
the Latin word for heart, symbolizing promi- 
nence and significance. 

Heart disease was not recognized until 
about 1500 A.D., for the heart was considered 
so delicate and sensitive that death was be- 
lieved to be inevitable if the heart were in- 
jured in any way. Although most causes of 
heart disease observed early in the 20th cen- 
tury are still present today, the treatment 
and cures of the diseases are now dramati- 
cally altered. 

Today, heart disease is one health threat 
that Americans can conquer. Extraordinary 
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scientific advances, together with increased 
public awareness, have forged one of this 
century’s greatest medical achievements, 
saving untold lives through improved pre- 
vention and treatment. However, as long as 
cardiovascular diseases and stroke threaten 
the lives of Americans, we must continue in 
our diligent efforts to fight these diseases. 

Today, many Americans are joining in this 
fight by taking steps to reduce their changes 
of developing a cardiovascular disease. They 
have learned to avoid the major risk factors 
by controlling blood pressure and blood cho- 
lesterol, by avoiding tobacco products, and 
by becoming more physically active. 

At the same time, scientists are developing 
better ways to detect and treat cardio- 
vascular diseases and stroke. Revolutionary 
advances are reducing the physical suffering 
exacted by heart disease and are making di- 
agnosis and treatment more successful. 

The Federal Government has contributed 
to these achievements by supporting re- 
search and public education through its Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, The 
American Heart Association, through its re- 
search and education programs and its vital 
network of dedicated volunteers, has played 
a crucial role in bringing about these re- 
markable accomplishments. 

The results of the many scientific and pub- 
lic education achievements are dramatic. 
From 1972 through 1990, the death rate from 
heart disease dropped 39 percent and the 
death rate from strokes fell 57.4 percent. 

However, these advances have not yet 
eradicated the devastating consequences of 
heart disease, which remains the leading 
cause of death in the United States today. 
American men and women still suffer about 
1.25 million heart attacks each year. About 
50 million Americans still have high blood 
pressure—and uncontrolled high blood pres- 
sure is а major cause of stroke. Virtually 
every American has grieved for a relative or 
friend debilitated or killed by a cardio- 
vascular disease or stroke. 

In recognition of the need for all of us to 
become involved in the ongoing fight against 
cardiovascular diseases, the Congress, by 
Joint Resolution approved December 30, 1963 
(77 Stat. 843; 38 U.S.C. 169b), has requested 
that the President issue an annual proclama- 
tion designating February as ‘American 
Heart Month.” 

Now, therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the month of February 
1994 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, officials of other areas sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and the American people to join me in re- 
affirming our commitment to combating 
cardiovascular diseases and stroke. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this third day of February, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
four, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 


TRIBUTE TO BERNICE SHOFFNER 
WILEY 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to recog- 
nize the numerous achievements of Mrs. Ber- 
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nice Shoffner Wiley. Bernice is a distinguished 
graduate of North Carolina A&T State Univer- 
sity. She received her master’s in nutrition 
from NYU. 

Bernice is a former principal for a junior high 
School in Brooklyn. As the director for 
Reimburseable Programs in District 17, she 
was responsible for administering a budget in 
excess of $7 million for educationally dis- 
advantaged students. 

For the past 9 years, she has served as the 
principal of P.S. 289. Under her leadership, 
{һе academic performance of schools within 
the district have dramatically improved. She 
and her staff have been recognized by city of- 
ficials and the Federal Government for excel- 
lence in education. In 1993, Bernice was des- 
ignated as the superintendent for District 17. 

Bernice and her husband Albert have two 
children, a son, Albert Јг., and a daughter, 
Courtney. Bernice is a member of the Dea- 
coness Board of the Concord Baptist Church 
of Christ. | am honored and pleased to recog- 
nize Bernice Shoffner Wiley. 


NATIONAL WILD BIRD FEEDING 
MONTH 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize February, one of the most difficult 
months in the United States for wild birds, as 
National Wild Bird Feeding Month. During this 
month, individuals are encouraged to provide 
food, water, and shelter to help wild birds sur- 
vive. This assistance benefits the environment 
by supplementing wild bird's natural diet of 
weed seeds and insects. Currently, one-third 
of the U.S. adult population feeds wild birds in 
their backyards. 

їп addition, Mr. Speaker, backyard bird 
feeding is an entertaining, educational, and in- 
expensive pastime enjoyed by children and 
adults. Bird feeding provides a needed break 
from today's frantic lifestyles. Adults enjoy the 
relaxation and peacefulness afforded by 
watching birds—nature serves to relieve the 
stress and can get one’s day going on a tran- 
quil note. 

Young children are naturally drawn to the 
activities involved in feeding wild birds, which 
can serve as excellent educational tools. Chil- 
dren can identify different species of birds with 
a field guide and can learn about the birds’ 
feeding and living habits. These observations 
can then provide excellent research opportuni- 
ties for school projects and reports. 

Feeding wild birds in the backyard is an 
easy hobby to start and need not overtax the 
family budget. It can be as simple as mounting 
a single feeder outside a window and filling it 
with bird seed mix. For many people, the 
hobby progresses from there. They discover 
the relationship between the type and location 
of feeders, and the seeds offered in them, and 
the number and varieties of birds attracted. 
Parents can challenge an inquisitive child's 
mind as they explore together these factors in 
trying to encourage visits by their favorite 
birds. 
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DEMOGRAPHY AND TECHNOLOGY 
TIME BOMB 


HON. BILL BAKER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to share with my colleagues a poignant 
article by Mr. Thomas Loarie, from my home- 
town of Danville, CA. Mr. Loarie's article, enti- 
tled “Demography and Technology Time 
Bomb,” appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
February 16, 1994. 

In the article, Mr. Loarie warns against just 
one of the dangers of President Clinton's 
health care plan—that of the stifling of new 
medical technologies. Instead о! causing 
health care costs to rise, medical research 
and development will actually bring costs 
down. More efficient and less intrusive surgical 
techniques will reduce the length of a hospital 
stay in some instances. 

We have the best health care system in the 
world. We must not prevent the crucial re- 
search and development that will allow it to 
continue to improve. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 16, 1994] 
DEMOGRAPHY AND TECHNOLOGY TIME BOMB 
(By Thomas M. Loarie) 

In its quest to squeeze savings from the 
health care system, the Clinton health care 
plan threatens to put a chokehold on the sin- 
gle greatest source of efficiency and produc- 
tivity: medical technology. 

This is shortsighted because in less than a 
decade, the baby-boom generation will begin 
entering the peak years of health care con- 
sumption. The need for efficient, labor-sav- 
ing, resource-stretching tools to handle the 
boomers’ health care needs will be greater 
than ever. 

But perhaps the administration already 
knows this and chooses to ignore it. As a de- 
veloper of medical technology, I know that 
the Clinton plan's impact on technology іп- 
novation will not be widely felt for about 10 
years. This is roughly the time-line for a new 
medical device to go through development, 
testing and evaluation by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Health care is the one industry where, er- 
roneously, technological advances tend to be 
viewed as burdens, not solutions. But medi- 
cal technology prices increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 2.9% between 1985 and 
1992, vs. the 3.1% rate in the primary index of 
producer prices throughout the U.S. econ- 
omy, according to the Health Care Tech- 
nology Institute in Alexandria, Va. This is 
despite the rapid rate of medical technology 
innovation during that period, a period that 
saw seismic changes in the way health care 
is delivered. 

Development of less invasive surgical tech- 
nologies, for instance, helped drive the trend 
toward outpatient surgery, which now con- 
stitutes nearly 60% of all hospital-based pro- 
cedures. One of the most important of these 
technologies, laparoscopy, was considered an 
exotic idea when introduced in the late 1970s 
for a small population of infertile couples de- 
siring pregnancy. Since then, spinoff tech- 
nologies have made its applications wide- 
spread. 

The savings that come from such innova- 
tion are often ignored. Prior to 1989, for ex- 
ample, it cost about $21,000 plus six days in 
a hospital to have a gall bladder removed by 
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conventional surgery. Today, a laparoscopic 
procedure performed in an ambulatory sur- 
gery center can accomplish the same thing 
for about $6,400. 

Labor costs, which account for 80% of 
health care spending, are the true wild card, 
yet they are not addressed in the reform 
plan. Another wild card is over-utilization of 
technology that occurs at the direction of 
physicians, hospitals and consumers them- 
selves. Here the Clinton plan proposes to at- 
tack the problem by ensnaring medical tech- 
nology makers in the same bureaucratic net 
as technology users. This is like cooling 


down the pace of telecommunications inno- - 


vation as a national strategy for dealing 
with teenagers’ overuse of their parents’ 
telephones. 

If the health care system fails to fully ex- 
ploit technology’s leveraging capacity, the 
needs and demands of an aging population 
will either bust the nation’s treasury or re- 
quire unnecessary, if not politically unac- 
ceptable, rationing. 

Since coming under the regulatory purview 
of the FDA in 1976, our industry has under- 
gone a series of ever-tightening R&D con- 
trols and product requirements. A three- to 
five-year FDA review process that was in 
force when my company started in 1986 is 
now a five- to seven-year process, which ex- 
tends the full R&D cycle for many companies 
to 10 years or more. As a result, costs associ- 
ated with surviving the FDA new product 
gauntlet have grown substantially higher, 
while potential returns have been further de- 
ferred. 

The chilling effect of the administration's 
plans for health care spending caps can be 
seen by almost every leading health care an- 
alyst on Wall Street. Their nearly unani- 
mous evaluation is that medical technology 
companies are among the “big losers" in the 
Clinton plan. Uncertainties over how new 
technologies will be assessed, how prices will 
be set, and how global budgets will affect 
new technologies over the long term have 
added measurably to the risk of investment. 

It is fantasy for Washington to think medi- 
cal technology investors have unlimited re- 
serves of courage and patience. A bureau- 
cratic scheme that makes irrelevant such 
foundational concepts as market research, 
pricing strategies and product-development 
timelines may be just the thing to steer in- 
vestors into less precarious pursuits, along 
such lines as oil drilling or perhaps gold 
prospecting. 

The president’s plan puts the brakes on 
new advances that might otherwise be there 
to serve aging boomers like the Clintons, at 
a moment when the health care system will 
be put to its strongest test yet. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM JOB 
PRESERVATION ACT 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ask 
my colleagues to support a bill that | am intro- 
ducing jointly with our distinguished colleague, 
Representative JAN MEYERS from Kansas—the 
Health Care Reform Jobs Preservation Act. 

Too frequently, Members of Congress pass 
legislation without knowing what impact these 
changes will have on U.S. jobs. As Congress 
begins reforming our health care system, it is 
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imperative that Members of Congress and the 
President be fully informed of the impact any 
health care reform measure will have on U.S. 


jobs. 

That is why | am introducing this legisla- 
tion—to provide Members of Congress and 
the President with information at least as im- 
portant as whether a payroll tax should be on 
or off budget, and that is "how will reforming 
the health care system impact American work- 


The bill states that before any comprehen- 
sive health care reform takes effect a job im- 
pact study will be done by CBO and OMB de- 
termining the effect of health care reform on 
job loss or gain, impact on jobs requiring less- 
er levels of education or skill, shifts from full- 
time to part-time employment, and a decrease 
in wages or salaries. 

| plan to offer this bill as an amendment to 
any health care reform plan considered in the 
House this session, because without a stable 
job base health care reform will fail. 

In 1991, Congress passed legislation to 
raise the luxury tax on boats without informa- 
tion on how the increase would impact boating 
industry jobs. Not until virtually killing this in- 
dustry did Congress, 18 months after it was 
enacted, repeal the luxury tax. In that short 
time, thousands of skilled American jobs were 
lost to other countries, and the tax even failed 
to raise anywhere near the revenue that was 
promised by supporters. 

| fear a repeat of the luxury tax nightmare, 
but this time, in an area of our economy as 
large as health care, it would be even more 
disastrous. 

| am asking this critical question because 
we cannot act in good conscience on reform 
without an answer to what will happen to 
American workers—and they deserve to know 
the truth. We know, for instance, that when 
you overtax small businesses, investment cap- 
ital to these important job-generating compa- 
nies dries up, leaving no alternative but to lay 
people off. 

The Congressional Budget Office routinely 
assesses the impact of new laws on revenues, 
but the same importance is not afforded to 
jobs impact. As we learned with the boat tax, 
no revenue estimate is complete without the 
knowledge of who will lose their jobs if Con- 
gress makes the wrong decision. 

Mr. Speaker, health care reform will affect 
every American in one way or another and 
Americans deserve to know the truth. Unless 
we pass my legislation, we risk blindly moving 
forward with legislation that could put hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans out of work. 

| urge my colleagues to cosponsor the 
Health Care Reform Preservation Act so that 
Congress and the President will be fully aware 
of possible job loss and shifts in reforming the 
health care system. 


TRIBUTE TO RUTH A. WILLIAMS 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994 
Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to fa- 
miliarize my colleagues with Ms. Ruth A. Wil- 
liams, a dedicated community service worker. 
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Ms. Williams has been actively involved in 
her community for a number of years. She has 
devoted a great deal of time to the New York 
Lioness Club. As a Lioness, Williams has held 
positions as chapter president, director, and 
membership chairperson of the East New York 
Lioness Club. She organized and founded 14 
Lioness Clubs, and is responsible for estab- 
lishing the first Lioness District, and District 
Convention in the State of New York. 

As a Lioness, Ruth has held the position of 
zone chairman for two consecutive years. She 
is also a former regional chairperson, lieuten- 
ant governor, and cabinet secretary-treasurer 
in her district. Ms. Williams has been com- 
mended on her endeavors. She has received 
a number of awards including, Lions inter- 
national Extension Award, Lioness of the Year 
Award, International President Banker, Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation, and 100 Percent Attend- 
ance Award. 

Ruth is also an active member in other com- 
munity organizations. She is presently a mem- 
ber of the Laurencian Guild of St. Lawrence 
Parish, and a troop leader for the Girl Scouts. 

| salute Ruth Williams for her fine accom- 
plishments as a community activist and a 
member of the Lioness Clubs. 


ESTABLISHING OFFICES OF WOM- 
EN'S HEALTH WITHIN THE PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, today | introduce 
the Women's Health Offices Act, a bill which 
| previously introduced, as part of the Wom- 
en's Health Equity Act. Just as there was a 
need for the statutory creation of an Office of 
Women's Health Research at the National In- 
stitutes of Health, | believe that there is a 
need for additional women's health offices. 
This bill would establish women’s health of- 
fices within the Public Health Service and at 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Agency 
for Health Care Policy and Research, the 
Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion, and Centers for Disease Control. 

Women's health concerns need to be ad- 
dressed nationally at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment. A recent, as yet, unpublished survey 
concluded that physicians are more than twice 
as likely to perceive that the same disease af- 
fects men more seriously than women. A 
study by the Commonwealth Fund found that 
more women than men failed to receive the 
care they need and that in the past year, 
about one-third of the women surveyed did not 
have any basic preventive services: a Pap 
smear, a clinical breast exam, a pelvic exam, 
or a complete physical exam. Women also re- 
ported greater communications problems with 
their physicians. The survey found that women 
lack the information they need, and they are 
not getting it from their doctors. They are not 
linking at-risk behavior and disease. Another 
recent study conducted by the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control concluded that about 84 percent 
of American women think that they will not 
contract sexually transmitted diseases, al- 
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though 13 million cases are contracted annu- 
ally in this country. As with other diseases, 
women often are undiagnosed for a long pe- 
riod of time. This not only complicates treat- 
ment and recovery, but often proves fatal. 

For the diseases that are not preventable, 
early discovery greatly increases a woman's 
chance of survival. It improves the quality of 
her life and that of her family. For the dis- 
eases that are preventable, communication 
programs and education leading to prevention 
is vital. Short of eradication, early diagnosis 
and treatment are the keys to survival. 

Women have been shortchanged. There are 
no textbook descriptions of the disease that is 
their number one killer—heart disease, and 
they are more than twice as likely as men to 
die after a heart attack. There is no known 
cause for breast cancer, the second leading 
cause of cancer deaths among women. Until 
recently, there was no mandate that they be 
included in clinical trials despite the fact that 
their physiology is distinct from men and they 
react to drugs differently. There is a desperate 
need to address these discrepancies in wom- 
en's health. 

This legislation would provide for short and 
long-range goals and coordination of all activi- 
ties that relate to disease prevention, health 
promotion, delivery of health services, and sci- 
entific research concerning women. By statu- 
torily creating offices of women's health, the 
new Deputy Assistant Secretary for Women's 
Health would be able to better monitor various 
Public Health Service agencies and advise on 
scientific, legal, ethical, and policy issues. 
Agencies would establish a coordinating com- 
mittee on women's health with the director of 
each office as chair and identify and prioritize 
which women's health projects should be con- 
ducted. This would provide a mechanism for 
coordination, with each agency, among agen- 
cies and with the voluntary and corporate sec- 
tor. This bill would require reports to the main 
women's health office culminating in a report 
by the Secretary to appropriate committees of 
Congress describing the actions taken during 
the preceding years and would appropriate 
such sums as necessary for fiscal years 1994 
through 1996. 

| urge my colleagues to support the Wom- 
en's Health Offices Act. We all know there are 
deficiencies in communication, education, re- 
search, and services relating to women's 
health. Now is the time to prescribe a remedy 
and act. By ing offices of women's 
health in the Public Health Service, you would 
be ensuring that the health concerns of a ma- 
jority of your constituents are being ad- 
dressed. 


NEW HOPE CANCER FOUNDATION 


HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
share with my colleagues the ambitious and 
noble efforts of the New Hope Cancer Foun- 
dation of Memphis, TN, which is working to 
build bridges between the American medical 
community and those of the New Independent 
States of the former Soviet Union. 
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The New Hope Cancer Foundation, in con- 
junction with the Oblast of Pskov, Russia, is 
working to design and develop a model cancer 
treatment complex there. Funded through pri- 
vate donations and government grants in aid, 
the center will serve patients in a 200-kilo- 
meter area. Ultimately, it will be а 200-bed 
hospital and outpatient treatment center serv- 
ing children and adults, and patterned after 
successful centers such as the St. Jude's Re- 
search Center in Memphis. 


The New Hope Cancer Center will be a 
model for others in the New Independent 
States. | salute the initiative of those working 
to make this center a reality, and | share with 
them a belief in its promise and potential. 


STATEMENT ON POLICY TOWARD 
NEW ZEALAND 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | welcome the 
administration's decision last Friday, February 
18, to restore senior-level contacts between 
United States officials and their New Zealand 
counterparts for discussion on political, strate- 
gic and broad security issues. 


Restrictions on New Zealand officials' ac- 
cess to the executive branch date back to 
1987, when New Zealand adopted antinuclear 
legislation preventing U.S. Navy vessels and 
military aircraft from visiting New Zealand. The 
policy of keeping senior New Zealand officials 
at arms length since that time has had no im- 
pact of New Zealand's antinuclear stance. Nor 
has it served any other identifiable U.S. inter- 
est. 


Despite its continuing differences with the 
United States on nuclear issues, New Zealand 
is a friendly country that shares United States 
values and has similar approaches to the Unit- 
ed States on many issues. In recent years 
New Zealand has played an active and posi- 
tive role on international issues of importance 
to the United States. Cases in point are its 
current participation in the Security Council, its 
contribution to U.N. peacekeeping operations 
and its strong support for the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation forum. 


In this post cold war period, when multilat- 
eral effort and burden-sharing are so impor- 
tant, maintaining restrictions on New Zealand's 
access to United States officials was no longer 
appropriate. 

The increased contact with New Zealand 
that will now occur will help ensure that the 
United States continues to have New Zea- 
land's support on important issues. By encour- 
aging greater bilateral dialog, it could also 
contribute to an eventual resolution of the dif- 
ferences between us in the defense and secu- 
rity area. 
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TRIBUTE TO BISHOP GORMAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, today 1 rise to 
honor 40 years of educational excellence in 
southern Nevada. Bishop Gorman High 
School, the only Catholic high school in south- 
ern Nevada, will celebrate the beginning of 
their 40th anniversary year at the 12th annual 
Knight of the Gael on March 16, 1994. 

Gorman High is an institution in southern 
Nevada. Over 6,350 students have graduated 
from Gorman since 1957. This accredited 
school offers students of all racial, national, 
and ethnic background strong academic cur- 
riculum and college preparatory programs. In 
addition, the spirit of community and friendship 
instilled at Gorman has made it extraordinary 
since doors were opened September 7, 1954. 

Students and faculty are important parts of 
Bishop Gorman High. Graduates have gone 
on to serve with distinction in most every dis- 
cipline. Members of Gorman's faculty have 
been recognized for excellence on many occa- 
sions. In fact, 73 percent of the current faculty 
have at least a master's degree. To be sure, 
the students and teachers through the years 
at Bishop Gorman High have formed a bond 
that benefits each other as well as the com- 
munity. 

Students and teachers, however, only make 
up part of the educational team at Gorman. 
The clerics of St. Viator—an order of priests 
headquartered in the great State of Illinois— 
have administered Bishop Gorman High 
School from the beginning. The late Fr. 
Francis Williams, the late Fr. Harold 
Devereaux, Fr. Phillip Clifford, the late Fr. Wil- 
liam Anson, the late Fr. John Shiels, Fr. Ed- 
ward Anderson, Fr. Lawrence White, Fr. 
George Harris, Fr. Charles Bolser, and Fr. 
Richard Rinn have all brought inspirational 
leadership to Gorman High School. These 
former principals deserve recognition and a 
hearty Thank You. 

1 ask my colleagues to join me in recogniz- 
ing the contribution of these gentleman in 
making Bishop Gorman High School an out- 
standing institution and wishing the Bishop 
Gorman community a happy and fruitful 40th 
anniversary year! 


TUSKEGEE AIRMEN HONORED 
HON. SHERROD BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to recognize the Tuskegee Airmen, on 
the occasion of their 50th anniversary. 

Due to the rigid pattern of racial segregation 
that prevailed in the United States during 
World War ІІ, 966 black military aviators were 
trained at an isolated training complex near 
the town of Tuskegee, AL. Four hundred and 
fifty black fighter pilots under the command of 
Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., fought in the aer- 
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ial war over North Africa, Sicily, and Europe. 
These gallant men flew 15,553 sorties and 
completed 1,578 missions with the 12th Tac- 
tical U.S. Army Air Force and the 15th Strate- 
gic U.S. Army Air Force. Colonel Davis later 
became the U.S. Air Force's first black general 
and later rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

These airmen were called the Schwartze 
Vogelmenschen—Black Birdmen—by the Ger- 
mans, who both feared and respected them. 
White American bomber crews reverently re- 
ferred to them as “Тһе Black Redtail Angels” 
because of the identifying red paint on their 
tail assemblies and because of their reputation 
for not losing bombers to enemy fighters. 

The 99th Fighter Squadron, which had al- 
ready distinguished itself over North Africa, 
Sicily, and Anzio, joined three other black 
squadrons: the 100th, the 301st, and the 
302d. These four squadrons, designated as 
the 332d Fighter Group, comprised the largest 
fighter unit in the 15th Air Force. Sixty-six of 
these pilots were killed in aerial combat while 
another 32 were either forced down or shot 
down and captured to become prisoners of 
war. These black airmen came home with 150 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, Legions of 
Merit, and the Red Star of Yugoslavia. 

Other black pilots, navigators, bombardiers, 
and crewmen who were trained for medium 
bombardment duty were joined by 332d com- 
bat returnees and formed into the 477th com- 
posite Fighter-Bomber Group (B-52's and Р- 
47's). This group never entered combat be- 
cause of the surrender of Germany and Japan 
in 1945. Significantly, the 477th's demands for 
parity and recognition as competent military 
professionals combined with the magnificent 
wartime record of the 99th and the 332d led 
to a review of the U.S. War Department's ra- 
cial policies. 

For every black pilot there were 10 other ci- 
vilian or military black men and women on 
ground support duty. Many of these men and 
women remained in the military service during 
the post-World War 1! era and spearheaded 
the integration of the armed forces of the Unit- 
ed States with their integration into the U.S. 
Air Force in 1949. 

Nearly 30 years of anonymity were ended in 
1972 with the founding of Tuskegee Airmen, 
Inc., at Detroit, MI. Organized as a nonmilitary 
and nonprofit entity, Tuskegee Airmen, Inc., 
exists primarily to motivate and inspire young 
Americans to become participants in our Na- 
lion's society and its democratic process. In 
addition TAl's National Scholarship Fund 
awards scholarship grants across the Nation 
to young men and women who wish to pursue 
careers in aviation or aerospace industry. 

With a growing number of chapters located 
in major cities throughout the United States, 
Europe, and in Japan, the membership of 
Tuskegee Airmen, Inc., is made up, prin- 
cipally, of veterans of the armed forces and 
active duty personnel representing all the 
branches of the military. It also includes a 
growing number of civilians who demonstrate 
sincere interest in helping the organization 
achieve its goals and objectives. All officers 
and directors of the organization serve without 
salary or fee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that | ask 
you and my fellow Members of Congress to 
join me in recognizing the Tuskegee Airmen. 
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As they celebrate their 50-year anniversary, let 
us remember the important contributions these 
individuals have made to the history of our 
country. 


TRIBUTE TO HELEN L. WELLS 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to 
introduce my colleagues to Helen L. Wells. 
Helen Wells is a native of Clayton, LA. She 
obtained her bachelor of arts degree from 
Long Island University. She subsequently ac- 
quired a master's of arts and a law degree 
from the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo. 

During the 1960's, Helen played an active 
role in the Civil Rights Movement in Natchez, 
MS. After receiving her law degree, she 
served as a community legal service commu- 
nity volunteer for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People [NAACP]. 
As a volunteer, Ms. Wells offered free legal 
advice to members of the Concord Baptist 
Church, as well as members of the Rosetta 
Gaston Democratic Club. 

Helen also should be recognized for her ac- 
live participation with the Concord Baptist 
Church, the Association Board of Regents at 
Long Island College Hospital, the Kings Coun- 
ty Bar Association, the New York State Bar 
Association, and the New York State Associa- 
tion of Criminal Defense Lawyers. She has 
also held the positions of administrative law 
judge for the Department of Social Service for 
the State of New York, and the Environmental 
Control Board of the city of New York. 

Since 1982, Helen Wells has practiced law 
at her Brooklyn office where she handles 
cases in Federal, State, and city court. 


IN HONOR OF DAVID R. YOUNG 


HON. LYNN C. WOOLSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today to 
pay tribute to David R. Young of Sonoma, CA. 

1 offer great thanks and heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Young's contribution to educating 
the children of Marin and Sonoma Counties 
about HIV, the virus that leads to AIDS. 

Living with the HIV and knowing only too 
well how the disease was robbing him of his 
days, David, with the full support of his life 
partner, Douglas Pinter, nevertheless sac- 
rificed many of those precious remaining days 
to helping our children avoid becoming in- 
fected with HIV. 

While we may never know exactly how 
many children's lives David has saved, we 
know it is many, and even if he saved only 
one, we will be eternally grateful for his gift to 
our community. It is more precious than gold. 

Thank you, David. Godspeed and comfort in 
the days to come. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE FEDERAL 
RESEARCH INFORMED CONSENT 
ACT 


HON. JIM COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, when the Sec- 
retary of Energy, Hazel O'Leary, announced 
the Department's openness initiatives in De- 
cember, few of us imagined exactly what the 
declassification of documents would reveal. 
How could we possibly imagine that the De- 
partment of Energy would find that the Federal 
Government sponsored radiation experiments 
on American citizens during the cold war—that 
Americans have been used as guinea pigs 
without their consent? 

It shocked me. It shocked my colleagues. It 
shocked many of my constituents in the State 
of Tennessee, where many of the radiation ex- 
periments were conducted. We were all 
alarmed at the thought that American citizens 
were exposed to radiation without their con- 
sent, and that some may have suffered seri- 
ous health problems as a result. 

Since Secretary O'Leary's announcement, | 
have received calls and letters from across 
Tennessee. People are panicked—afraid that 
they or members of their family may have 
been used as subjects in the cold war radi- 
ation experiments. These people have asked 
that | assure them of two things: first, that the 
Federal Government will provide full informa- 
tion to unwitting participants in the past experi- 
ments; and second, that American citizens will 
not be used as guinea pigs again. 

The Secretary of Energy has testified to 
several congressional committees that the 
Clinton administration is determined to dis- 
close all records relating to the experiments in 
question. | intend to hold the administration to 
that promise. The Secretary also committed to 
a review of current experimentation involving 
human exposure to radiation. | applaud that 
effort as well. There has been no attempt, 
however, to ensure that the Federal Govern- 
ment may never use its citizens as unknowing 
subjects again. 

In seeking to provide that assurance to the 
people | met in Tennessee, | tried to find a 
Federal statute that prohibited the use of hu- 
mans as subjects in experiments without their 
informed consent. | was surprised to find that 
none exists—there are regulations, but they 
leave a great deal of discretion in the hands 
of Federal agency heads. 

The regulations have done a good job of 
protecting human subjects in the last decade. 
The United States is among the world leaders 
in the regulation of human experimentation. 
The chance that Americans could be sub- 
jected to radiation experiments without their 
knowledge today is small. When we are deal- 
ing with the health and welfare of American 
citizens, however, small is not small enough. 
| think that we should go that extra mile to 
protect people—a statutory ban on the use of 
humans in federally sponsored experiments 
without their consent would provide that extra 
protection. 

Mr. Speaker, today | am introducing the 
Federal Research Informed Consent Act. This 
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legislation establishes a statutory requirement 
of informed consent in Federal research using 
human subjects. It centralizes authority over 
such experiments at the Department of Health 
and Human Services, and requires the Sec- 
retary of that Department to notify the Con- 
gress of any exemptions made. In short, it cre- 
ates an oversight mechanism that will protect 
the American public. 

| hope that never again are American citi- 
zens violated by their own Government. | think 
that this legislation will ensure that. We can 
never project into the future, however. That is 
why | have included a provision in this bill to 
provide legal remedy for individuals whose 
right to informed consent is violated. Ameri- 
cans have confidence in their Government, 
and most assume that their Government will 
not subject them to harm. If the Government 
abuses that relationship, citizens are entitled 
to recover. 

Mr. Speaker, | introduce the Federal Re- 
search Informed Consent Act today to provide 
American citizens with renewed confidence in 
the relationship they have with their Govern- 
ment. The experiments revealed by the De- 
partment of Energy have troubled us all. We 
must ensure that such a terrible chapter in our 
Nation’s history cannot be repeated. | encour- 
age my colleagues to give serious consider- 
ation to this legislation, and hope that they will 
offer their support. 


RACISM 
HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, again | must rise 
to speak out against racism. Last Wednesday 
night, February 16, 1994, members of the Ha- 
gerstown Moose Lodge overwhelmingly, by a 
52-19 vote, rejected a black man's application 
for membership. 

Moose International has close to 2 million 
members. The Hagerstown Moose Lodge has 
about 8,000 members, making it the largest 
Moose Lodge in the world. 

This Hagerstown lodge vote indicates that 
hatred and bigotry are still prevalent in our 
communities and in our country. Discrimination 
by private clubs on the basis of race, religion, 
or gender should be denounced by all people. 
The public should not sit idle and accept such 
racist actions. 

We must all continue to condemn such rac- 
ism. Prejudicial actions, just like hate speech, 
cannot be tolerated in our society. 


A SALUTE TO FATHER SVETOZAR 
KRALJEVIC, O.F.M. 


HON. PETER T. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sub- 
mit for the RECORD, a salute to Father 
Svetozar Kraljevic, O.F.M., prepared by Ted 
Conlin of St. Brigid’s Parish of Westbury, NY. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Father Kraljevic, a Roman Catholic priest of 
the Franciscan Order, and native of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, has done much to help alle- 
viate the suffering of the people of that trag- 
ically, war-torn region. 

Mr. Conlin movingly tells Father Kraljevic’s 
story of compassion and courage. Having trav- 
eled to Bosnia and Herzegovina last year, | 
understand the suffering that Father Kraljevic 
has seen. 

Last spring, | took part in a week-long mis- 
sion to the Balkans with my fellow members of 
the Balkan Crisis Task Force. Our itinerary in- 
cluded stops in Croatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Kosova, and the former Yugo- 
slav Republic of Macedonia. Our delegation 
met with government officials, toured refugee 
camps and hospitals and received detailed 
briefings on the military situation in the Bal- 
kans. 

At a meeting with Serbian Government offi- 
cials, | personally confronted Serbian Vice 
President Zoran Arndjelovic on his Govern- 
ment's complicity in atrocities against Bosnian 
Moslem civilians. These crimes against hu- 
manity are the result of the heinous policy of 
ethnic cleansing, the genocidal program driv- 
ing the creation of a greater Serbia. 

| have long been in support of decisive ac- 
tion to halt the march of Serbian aggression, 
stop the genocide, and give the oppressed the 
means of defending themselves. This is the 
only way to stop the slaughter. Above all, 
those guilty of war crimes must be brought to 
justice and made to pay for their crimes 
against humanity. 

Unfortunately, the killing and suffering con- 
tinues in the former Yugoslavia. The following 
account of Father Svetozar Kraljevic's pastoral 
and relief activities in Bosnia is truly inspiring. 
His efforts to ease the pain and suffering of all 
those touched by the war are worthy of our 
gratitude and admiration. Someday | hope to 
visit with Father Kraljevic in an independent 
Bosnia, free from the shadow of war and op- 
pression. 

Father Svetozar Kraljevic's story follows: 

A doctor tells of an operation which, as a 
young student, he observed in a London hos- 
pital. It was the first time that this par- 
ticular brain operation had been carried out 
in this country. It was performed by one of 
our leading surgeons upon а young man of 
great promise for whom, after an accident, 
there seemed to be no other remedy. It was 
an operation of the greatest delicacy, in 
which a small error would have had fatal 
consequences. In the outcome, the operation 
was a triumph. But it involved seven hours 
of intense and uninterrupted concentration 
on the part of the surgeon. When it was over, 
а nurse had to take him by the hand, and 
lead him from the operating theater like a 
blind man or a little child." This, one might 
вау, is what limitless self-giving is like. It is 
what people and peoples, individuals and hu- 
manity, neighborhoods and nations, must 
emulate and demonstrate, if today's world is 
to overcome its chaos, absurdities and lies. 

Father Svetozar Kraljevic, a Roman Catho- 
lic Priest of the Franciscan order, and native 
of Bosnia-Hercegovina, in the former Yugo- 
slavia, is just such an individual. Father 
"Svet", as he is affectionately known by 
millions, mostly because of his pastoral and 
relief activities on behalf of all those who 
suffer in today's war that is the Balkans On 
Fire, is à man no less remarkable in what 
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means limitless self-giving than that London 
brain surgeon. Even more, he is remarkable 
for his humility. He is remarkable for how, 
in what is an instinctive if not rare humil- 
ity, he shares himself with the victims of 
this war. A war that is neither a civil war 
nor a religious war as some have said but, 
rather, а land grab by the last of the old- 
guard communist dictators, Slobodan 
Milosevic, for a ‘‘Greater Serbia’’ that’s been 
a dream of the Serbs for a hundred years. 
Too, Father Svet in this war is remarkable 
for how he leaves a trail of light wherever he 
goes thus keeping cool, under any confusion 
from terror and trauma, those to whom he 
ministers and brings relief supplies. 

Here is a man who was born in the moun- 
tains of Hercegovina . . . the first reality of 
his childhood. His parents and his neighbors 
farmed their slopes and dwelt in their hol- 
lows. And when they had to go somewhere, 
they did not go around; they went over. It 
would never occur to them to do otherwise, 
and they expected their children to do the 
зате . . . From Father Svet's earliest recol- 
lection, the mountains were a central fea- 
ture in their lives. “Тһеу did not give us 
much of a living but“, says Father Svet, we 
did not need much. They, the mountains, 
taught us to be satisfied with what we had. 
In a way, they were like parents, they shaped 
our lives. The other reality was God. Like 
the mountains, He was just there. . . in my 
parents prayers, in their plans, in their Sun- 
day worship, an hour's walk away. And so He 
was there for me too. In the hills, in the 
trees, in the cows; God was an ever present 
reality." ... Father Svet grew up in a one 
room, dirt floor mountain dwelling built by 
his father and his father's two brothers. It 
was after the war and there was total depri- 
vation. The Nazi and the partizani had left 
no crops, no livestock, nothing. All the peo- 
ple had was a trust in God . . . In his village, 
there was no school. So at seven his mother 
walked him over the mountains to the school 
two kilometers away. The school was one 
room with benches like pews. The next 
morning, when it was time to leave for 
School, Sveto (as he was called at home) 
stood by the door with his book bag. His 
mother said. What are you waiting for?“ 
“I'm waiting for school." “Тһеп why don't 
you go?" “I'm waiting for you." “You go 
alone today, Sveto”. And so he took his first 
step into the world alone . . barefooted, as 
did many of the mountain children. When 
you have nothing," says Father Svet, “раг- 
ents cannot buy you shoes. My older broth- 
er's shoes would not fit me for several 
years." 

After World War II, under Communism the 
Church posed the only threat. At first, they 
simply killed the priests. In Hercegovina 
alone, sixty-nine Franciscans were mur- 
dered. Most of the others, including bishops, 
especially those whose example encouraged 
the people to keep the faith, were thrown 
into prison, with the prospect of a limitless 
sentence, months in solitary confinement, 
and possible torture. Thus as Svet-the-child 
took that first step into the world, alone 
and barefooted," this was the world he en- 
tered, the reality he faced, the persecution 
he would come to know in a deeply personal 
and collective way. And years later, when he 
felt called to the priesthood, he elected to 
walk in the footsteps of the murdered and 
imprisoned Franciscans by becoming one of 
them. 

In 1991 Croatia and Slovenia declared inde- 
pendence, as permitted by Yugoslavia's con- 
stitution; and then Macedonia; and later, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. By radio Father Svet 
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heard the news: Serbs had destroyed a Cro- 
айап village . . . while the Yugoslav Army, 
led by Serbian Communist, looked the other 
way. Senior Croatian officers in that army 
were being discharged. 'The borders were 
closing. . To Father Svet it seemed it 
would take a miracle to save Croatia—and 
neighboring Hercegovina—from a bloodbath. 
The hatred between the Serbs and Croats ran 
as deep as that between Catholics and 
Protestants in Northern Ireland, or between 
Jews and Palestinians in the Holy Land. 
Present for so long that it was now ingrained 
in the racial memories of these two peoples, 
it had been suppressed under Communist 
rule. But now, the Communists were no 
longer in power. . . . The next morning after 
hearing this news, he walked with a friend in 
а little graveyard behind his retreat house. 
Pointing out two unmarked graves, he 
shared that after the war the partizani had 
come there and killed thirty villagers, after 
first making them dig those graves. Father 
Svet knew if there was war, there would be 
fresh graves. And there would be priests in 
them... yet he had the faith to believe for 
the miracle of peace. And he shared with his 
friend the message he had for the leaders of 
both sides who would be responsible for 
whatever was coming: Accountability!“ he 
exclaimed. “Most of them have forgotten—if 
they ever knew—that they will have to stand 
before God and answer to Him for every life 
that he had entrusted into their care, for 
every drop of blood needlessly shed." . . Fa- 
ther Svet thought about that for a moment, 
then said: The message for the leaders, for 
the politicians, is the Truth. If they will see 
the Truth and come to know it, they will do 
it. And the Truth will set them, and every- 
one else, free. 

The rest now is history. Croatia first and 
then Bosnia-Hercegovina became a land of 
shameless slaughter, organized persecution 
and mass deportation. . . in the style of Hit- 
ler and the Khmer Rouge. Indeed it has be- 
come the most disgusting war of a century 
that has had too many. Into this scenario 
the good Father took the best of his heart, 
the best of his calm and confidence, the best 
of his courage, the best of his compassion, 
and he put them to work on the side of that 
land’s victims, never asking whether they 
were Croatian, Muslim or Serbian. For going 
on three years now, Father Svet in his drive 
to minister and bring relief supplies to this 
war's victims, he's had to face down a Serb 
aggressor who, with bestial abandon and no 
thought for the soul of humanity, has aimed 
contempt and worse at all of humanity, espe- 
cially those who would arrest his course and 
rescue victims, a Serb aggressor who has 
spat on innocence and crushed, defiled, de- 
stroyed whole generations of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow ... leaving corpses 
that clutter the roads, the cries of wounded 
orphans, the tears of overburdened widows, 
and over half the children traumatized. 

Father Svet has been able to do more than 
any other of the Franciscan friars because of 
his involvement with Medjugorje where, in 
1981, began the reported appearances daily of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Today, nearly thir- 
teen years later, she still appears and gives 
inspiration, instructions and messages; in- 
cluding warnings about the future of the 
world, and unprecedented pleas for a turning 
to God, prayer, reconciliation, and peace. 
Medjugorje is located in the Hercegovina 
sector of Bosnia-Hercegovina. Incredibly, 
while so much around has been scorched or 
reduced to rubble, Medjugorje itself, just 
outside heavily shelled Mostar, has remained 
untouched and thus become an Oasis of 
Peace during this war. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Father Svet has traveled far and wide, all 
over the world, Africa, the United States, 
Ireland and England organizing and seeking 
help for his relief efforts. He then personally 
escorts and leads relief convoys into the war 
zones and refugee camps, going always to 
where the suffering is at its worst and danger 
most extreme. "He just lets himself go," 
says a brother Franciscan priest, for our 
times and for the love of all people . . . in 
the process exposing himself to danger in ef- 
forts that are extremely daring." Recently 
guaranteed safe passage by both the Serbian 
and the Muslim forces, the latter now a foe 
by how the logic of war can make adversar- 
ies out of allies, Father Svet made his way 
to the encircled people of Konjic who were 
without priests for Christmas, but not with- 
out first spending a night with a Serbian 
commander in the mountains. Very daring, 
very dangerous. Months ago, while celebrat- 
ing Mass in his convent at Bijelo Polje, 
where he served as spiritual adviser for that 
convent's nearly ninety nuns, a bomb landed 
in the next room. Through smoke and dark, 
without lights of any kind, he guided the 
nuns through gunfire and into the moun- 
tains, to safety, and then returned to help 
others. His convent now a heap of rubble... 
and Father Svet himself, a refugee. Indeed, 
at one point, for several days, he was listed 
as "missing", thus alarming millions from 
round the world who had come to know of 
him through his association with Medjugorje 
and his 'round-the-clock relief work in 
Mostar and elsewhere. 


Because it would be Father Svet's wish, it 
should be pointed out that it is not his life 
which is being presented here, but rather 
what God has done in such a life. Thus God, 
not he, must receive the credit, which is as 
it should be. 


Finally, at a time in history when the 
world, especially its young people, are in des- 
perate need of role models of the Mother Te- 
resa kind, Father Svet is one man at least 
who qualifies. Like Mother Teresa, and too 
that remarkable London “brain surgeon'', 
his “limitless self-giving'" on behalf of all 
who suffer in today's Balkan war is so ex- 
traordinary as to merit special mention in 
public and private meeting places every- 
where. For with his life, Father Svet 
strengthens all of us against suffering, sor- 
row and frustration. With his life he brings 
into our lives an Infallible Guide. With his 
life be brings the consciousness of a global 
unity in God, a new dependence on that God, 
а new sense of the brother- and sisterhood of 
people and peoples. He brings Peace! 


We cannot tell what may happen to us in 
the strange medley of life. But we can decide 
what happens in из... and that is what 
really counts in the end. How to take the 
raw stuff of life and make ít а thing of worth 
and beauty . . . that is the test of living. For 
Father Svet, that raw stuff ranged from the 
"dirt floor" home of а childhood whose 
priests were killed, imprisoned and tortured, 
to the killng fields of Croatia and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina in war whose course is always 
horrid. Father Svet, we of St. Brigid's Parish 
in Westbury, Long Island, New York, salute 
you! America salutes you!! Clearly we are 
grateful for all you are and all you do. 
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REPUBLICAN SUBSTITUTE AMEND- 
MENT TO H.R. 6, THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today | have 
submitted a Republican substitute amendment 
that may be offered at the end of consider- 
ation of H.R. 6, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1993. | am sub- 
mitting this amendment on behalf of myself 
and the Republican members of the Education 
and Labor Committee, including Mr. GOOD- 
LING, Mr. PETRI, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. GUNDER- 
SON, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. BALLENGER, 
Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. 
MiLLER, and Mr. CASTLE. 

Below please find a description of the guid- 
ing principles underlying this amendment, as 
well as a summary of the provisions of the 
amendment: 

218Т CENTURY EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 

ACT—GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Local control: This legislation honors the 
tradition of local control of education and 
exemplifies the belief that Federal programs, 
which supply only 6% of the funds, should to 
the maximum extent possible defer to edu- 
cators, parents, and leaders in the commu- 
nity to craft and implement the activities to 
educate their children. 

Flexibility: Since we believe that the best 
educational programs are those designed at 
the local level to respond to unique local cir- 
cumstances, we must give schools the flexi- 
bility to adapt Federal programs to their 
own experiences and needs. In return, the 
Federal government should demand account- 
ability in the form of improved student 
learning outcomes. 

Bureaucracy and red tape: The demands on 
the resources and energies of local schools 
and school districts are great enough with- 
out the added burden of excessive Federal pa- 
perwork and reporting requirements. Ac- 
countability for use of Federal funds should 
be linked to student learning rather than 
reams of regulations dictating how money 
may and may not be spent. Access to Federal 
funds should be streamlined so that they 
move quickly and as directly as possible to 
the schools. 

High standards and expectations: For too 
long we have short-changed our most dis- 
advantaged students by refusing to force- 
fully declare that they can and must perform 
as well as other students. Federal programs 
to aid disadvantaged students must set the 
same high standards and expectations for 
them that we have for all other students. 

Parental rights: No single factor is more 
important to student success than parental 
involvement. Federal education programs 
should foster parental involvement and ac- 
cess to training. Furthermore, Federal poli- 
cies should foster greater access to quality 
education by encouraging approaches such as 
magnet schools, parental choice and charter 
schools. 

The 2ist century: A rapidly changing and 
increasingly demanding world means the 
Federal government must assist States and 
school districts to move toward technology- 
based education that will meet the demands 
of the next century. 
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General: Streamlines the legislation that 
was reported out of Committee; provides 
greater flexibility to SEAs and LEAs in the 
use of Federal funds; eliminates programs 
that Committee Republicans and the Admin- 
istration argued do not serve useful pur- 


poses; 

Title I: Carefully limits provisions and re- 
quirements to children served under this 
Title; the Federal Government is only justi- 
fied in demanding accountability for those 
funds it provides. 

Establishes an accountability mechanism 
that requires high standards for students 
served and assessments of student progress 
but does not permit the Secretary to dictate 
or condition the receipt of funds on specific 
standards or assessments. 

Allows hundreds more Title 1 schools to 
operate schoolwide projects which allows 
them to combine funds from nearly all ESEA 
programs to benefit the entire school. 

Encourages activities to increase parental 
involvement and to integrate these with pro- 
grams such as Even Start and Head Start 
without specifically directing methods or 
funding levels. 

Allows LEAs to use Chapter 1 funds to de- 
velop local option public schools choice pro- 
grams for students served under this Title. 

Establishes programs to recognize success- 
ful schools and educators based оп" student 
learning improvements, and directs the Sec- 
retary to develop a Presidential recognition 
program to provide cash awards to excep- 
tional schools. 

Retains the funding formula carefully 
worked-out in Committee that protects serv- 
ices to all eligible students, particularly in 
rural areas, and focuses new funds more on 
schools with greater concentrations of dis- 
advantaged students. 

Eliminates opportunity to learn standards 
and the unfunded reporting requirements im- 
posed on schools; decisions on the resources 
and strategies to be employed to educate all 
of our children are necessarily local matters, 
and this legislation protects that important 
prerogative. 

Even Start, Migrant Education, and Ne- 
glected and Delinquent programs are re- 
tained as reported by Committee. 

Title П: Retains the Eisenhower Profes- 
sional Development program but restores 
greater flexibility by eliminating limits on 
use of funds for curriculum materials; the 
provision on teacher certification that con- 
cerned home schoolers is stricken. 

Restores the Chapter 2 program with the 
enhanced focus on the National Education 
Goals contained in the amendment offered 
by Messrs. Goodling and Gunderson. 

Incorporates the Administration's attempt 
to streamline and consolidate technical as- 
sistance efforts and requires that the re- 
gional centers develop expertise in assisting 
schoolwide projects and in better coordinat- 
ing services provided under a range of pro- 
grams such as Chapter 1, Even Start, Bilin- 
gual Education, etc. 

Employs the more realistic technology 
education program crafted by Messrs. Gun- 
derson, Goodling, and Castle, and provides 
for a proportionate distribution of such 
funds. between rural and urban districts. In- 
corporates the Star Schools program as an 
allowable use of funds under this part. 

Directs the Secretary to establish a com- 
mission to study and make recommendations 
about the best ways to assist SEAs and LEAs 
to move toward technology-based education. 

Title ПІ: Incorporates a more flexible ver- 
sion of the Fund for Improvement of Edu- 
cation and adds charter schools as an allow- 
able demonstration project. 
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Creates a competitive grant program to as- 
sist in the planning and implementation of 
charter schools; in exchange for waivers of 
restrictive regulations these schools are to 
develop innovative approaches to raising 
student achievement. 

The Community Arts Partnership Act is 
folded into Arts in Education as an allowable 
use of funds. 

The Gifted and Talented and Inexpensive 
Book Distribution programs are retained as 
reported by Committee. 

Title IV: Mr. Barrett’s amendments restor- 
ing the governors’ funds and removing re- 
strictions on contracting out are included in 
the Drug Free Schools Act. 

Titles V, VI, VII: These programs are re- 
tained as reported by Committee. 

Title VIII: Payments for civilian “В” stu- 
dents are eliminated and the Mink amend- 
ment moving funding to the Department of 
Defense budget is stricken. 

Title IX: Waiver language is modified to 
provide the maximum flexibility at the 
State and local levels while preserving rea- 
sonable assurances for the use of Federal 
funds. 

Title X: Adds language prohibiting the use 
of funds for family planning and reproduc- 
tive services. 

National Center for Education Statistics: 
Preserves the National Assessment Govern- 
ing Board to assure that policy-makers and 
the public have a voice in shaping the assess- 
ments used to measure student progress. 


H.R. 3875, THE PRIVATE PROPERTY 
OWNERS BILL OF RIGHTS INTRO- 
DUCED 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased today to join with Representative 
BILLY TAUZIN and a broad-based bipartisan 
group of Members to introduce the “Private 
Property Owners Bill of Rights.” 

Government trying to take private property 
for their use without paying for it is not new. 
The first recorded attempt at a “taking” occurs 
in the Bible, 1st Kings, chapter 21. King Ahab 
wanted Naboth’s farm but he would not sell it 
to the King. So Queen Jezebel by official de- 
cree ordered Naboth stoned to death. And 
Ahab had his farm. 

The main difference between this story and 
what is happening today under section 404 is, 
in the biblical story, the government at least 
tried to buy the land before they put poor 
Naboth to death. Today in many of the wet- 
lands cases and an increasing number of en- 
dangered species cases the Government is 
simply taking land for public purposes without 
paying for it. 

You may ask why is the concept of private 
property so important? In my opinion it is the 
concept of private property and respect of 
property rights that is one of the cornerstones 
of our free and democratic society. As the 
writer L.H. Rockwell said in the “Free Market” 
in November 1991: 

Private property is the real human right, 
and the foundation of all freedom. If a 
church can't own its building, there can be 
no freedom of religion. If a newspaper can’t 
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own its newsprint, there can be no freedom 
of press. If there is no private land there can 
be no freedom of speech. 

As Pope Pius Х!! said on September 1, 
1944: 

Private property is a natural fruit of labor, 
a product of intense activity of man, ac- 
quired through his energetic determination 
to ensure and develop with his own strength, 
his own existence, and that of his family, 
and to create for himself and his own an ex- 
istence of just freedom, not only economic, 
but also political, cultural and religious. 

Our Founding Fathers clearly understood 
this truth and the importance of this fun- 
damental right. They provided for its protection 
in the fifth amendment's provision that "* * * 
private property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation." Unfortunately, 
many in the Federal Government and in the 
environmental community seem to forget this 
fundamental truth. | believe that the Founding 
Fathers would be turning over in their graves 
if they knew what the Federal bureaucracy 
was doing in the name of the environment. 

The very foundation of our fundamental right 
to use our own property is under tremendous 
attack in this country right now. Just as the 
former Soviet Union and Eastern bloc are dis- 
covering the critical need for private property, 
there are those in this country who in the 
name of environmental protection would seek 
to destroy the right to use your own land. 

At best these extremists tend to believe that 
our traditional notions of private property are 
old fashioned throwbacks to our capitalist past 
that have outlived their usefulness. At worst 
they believe that all resources are to be 
shared by the masses and that they should be 
managed by the Government for the benefit of 
all. 

If we don't stand up to these radicals and 
counter the slide toward Government imposed 
environmental extremism, we will produce the 
same disastrous standard of living now being 
suffered by the former Soviet Union. If this 
happens our families, our society and our en- 
vironment will all pay the price. 

Our environment will suffer because the sin- 
gle largest cause of environmental degrada- 
tion in the world is poverty. And one of the 
major causes of poverty in this country is the 
excessive regulatory climate that has make 
jobs this Nation's largest export. We can't 
build anything anymore in this country be- 
cause we can't afford the costs associated 
with permitting, regulations, and lawsuits. The 
most egregious examples are found with the 
wetlands regulations under section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act and the requirements of the 
Endangered Species Act. 

In order to remedy these most intrusive stat- 
utes this bill would require that if the Federal 
Government effectively confiscates half the 
value of your property then they will be obli- 
gated to pay for it. In order to be fiscally re- 
sponsible this legislation requires the agency 
responsible for the taking must reimburse the 
treasury for the cost of the taking. 

The bill also clarifies that Federal employ- 
ees who enter onto private property must get 
written permission before they can do so. 
They must also make available at no charge 
any information that is found on the property 
and give the landowner the opportunity to 
challenge the validity of ihe data. This will pre- 
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vent the types of abuses that have occurred їп 
several programs such as the National Natural 
Landmarks Program. 

lf we аге to reverse the slide we must all 
band together and fight. | and several of my 
colleagues will continue to fight to protect true 
wetlands, provide habitat for wildlife, and pro- 
tect property rights but we need the help of 
every owner of property or those who wish to 
own property. 

If we all work together | am convinced that 
we can protect property rights and still have a 
cleaner environment, because there is no bet- 
ter steward of the land than the person who 
owns it. If we provide some incentives the pri- 
vate sector will help improve our Nation's ге- 
sources, not destroy them. All we need is to 
get back to the concepts of the private prop- 
erty and stewardship that built this country and 
| believe this legislation is a critical first step. 


TRIBUTE TO DEIRDRA JEANINE 
SMITH 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Мг. Speaker, | want to recog- 
nize the accomplishments of Deirdra Jeanine 
Smith, daughter of Dorothy and John Smith. 
She received her elementary education in 
Brooklyn, NY, attended Brooklyn Technical 
High School, and received her bachelor’s de- 
gree from North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University. 

As a college student, she was a founding 
member of Students Against Drunk Driving 
(БАО). She was the first recipient of the Beta 
Epsilon Chapter's Alpha Phi Alpha Student 
Woman of the Year Award. Upon graduation 
Deirdra was chosen to participate in Teach 
For America, a highly competitive program 
which places graduates in under resourced 
schools throughout the Nation to help ensure 
that all children receive a quality education. 

Deirdra is on the faculty of Community Ele- 
mentary School 53, in the Bronx, where she 
teaches fifth grade. She resides in Brooklyn 
and attends St. Paul Community Baptist 
Church. Deirdra is a member of Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority Inc., and hopes to pursue grad- 
uate studies in social work. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
UNITY 


HON. JERROLD NADLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today to 
inform my colleagues of the outstanding work 
of an organization in my congressional district 
which is working to heal the rifts which have 
for too long divided our city and our Nation 
along racial and ethnic lines. The Foundation 
for Ethnic Understanding, an organization of 
concerned citizens, is working to promote un- 
derstanding and peace between the diverse 
communities that make up the greatest and 
most vibrant of cities in the world. 
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They have chosen as their emblem the 
GOLDEN OpportUNITY FOR UNITY universal 
harmony insignia created by Artist-in-Resi- 
dence Regi Taylor. 

The foundation president, Rabbi Marc 
Schneier, has called the GOLDEN opport- 
UNITY for UNITY an artistic expression which 
exemplifies a very profound social ideal. Rabbi 
Schneier has observed that: 

Regi has, in this work, captured the spirit 
of mutual ethnic understanding, respect and 
cooperation which is at the foundation's 
philosophical core. I believe we can reach 
multitudes with the insignia's message, en- 


‘couraging positive racial dialog on a large 


Scale. 


Regi Taylor's vision is equally forward look- 
ing, and his work demonstrates the power of 
artistic expression to affect people deeply and 
truly change the world. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes it seems that mis- 
trust, a failure to communicate, and fear com- 
bine to fuel the fires of hatred in our Nation 
and around the world. We need potent and 
profound reminders that our strength lies in 
our diversity and our ability to build on the 
combined strengths of many traditions. We are 
Americans, not so much because of where we 
are from, but because of what we have done 
here together to build this Nation. Each of us 
has a part. As we face the challenges that lie 
ahead, we are going to need the talents and 
abilities of everyone. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 am proud that in the city of 
New York, neighbors are working together for 
a better day. They are using the power of ar- 
listic expression and the moral leadership of 
example to bring about the kind of change we 
will need if this Nation is to survive. | am 
pleased to commend their efforts to my col- 
leagues. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. GEN. NEAL T. 
JACO 


HON. FRANK TEJEDA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mi. TEJEDA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Lt. Gen. Neal T. Jaco, com- 
manding general of the 5th U.S. Army and 
Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, TX. Gen- 
eral Jaco's retirement ceremony is Friday, 
February 25, and | know that | can speak for 
many in the San Antonio community when | 
say his presence and his service will be sorely 
missed. 

General Jaco was born in Springfield, MO, 
on October 28, 1937. He was commissioned 
through the ROTC program in 1959, and holds 
a bachelor's degree from Southwest Missouri 
State University and a masters degree in 
international relations from George Washing- 
ton University. His military education includes 
the infantry officer's basic course, the armor 
officer's advanced course, the Naval Com- 
mand and Staff College, and the Army War 
College. 

General Jaco has held several command 
and staff positions including: Battalion person- 
nel officer and brigade operations officer at 
Fort Benning, GA; company commander and 
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battalion operations officer in Korea; division 
operations adviser in Vietnam; and training 
staff officer at the Department of the Army Of- 
fice of the Deputy Chief of Staff for personnel. 

In November 1975, General Jaco assumed 
command of the 1st Battalion, 28th Infantry at 
Fort Riley, KS. Just 1 year later, he took com- 
mand of the 3d Battalion, 28th Infantry in West 
Germany. He later returned to Fort Riley to 
become the division personnel officer for the 
1st Infantry Division. After attending the Army 
War College, General Jaco assumed duties as 
the corps personnel officer/director of person- 
nel and community activities of ІІ! Corps and 
Fort Hood, TX. In May of 1982, he assumed 
command of the Armor Center and School Bri- 
gade at Fort Knox, KY. He then served as the 
operations officer for Ill Corps at Fort Hood. 
He transferred to Fort Polk, LA, where he 
served as the chief of staff for the 5th Infantry 
Division, and then returned to Fort Hood to as- 
sume duties as assistant division commander 
of the 2d Armored Division, and later, chief of 
staff of Ill Corps and Fort Hood. 

General Jaco's most recent assignments in- 
clude service as the commanding general of 
the U.S. Army Community and Family Support 
Center at Department of the Army. In May 
1990, he assumed command of the 4th Infan- 
{гу Division, mechanized, and Fort Carson, 
CO. He has earned many military awards in- 
cluding the Distinguished Service Medal, Le- 
gion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, Meritorious 
Service Medal, Army Commendation Medal, 
Army Achievement Medal, Combat Infantry- 
man Badge, Parachutist Badge, and the Army 
General Staff Identification Badge. 

On November 14, 1991, General Jaco took 
command of 5th U.S. Army and Fort Sam 
Houston, TX. It was in this capacity that | 
began to work with General Jaco on matters 
of importance to the San Antonio community. 
Those of my colleagues who represent military 
bases know how often a Congressman is 
called upon to work with those bases, on con- 
stituent matters or on base issues. San Anto- 
nio has five military bases, so, over the years, 
1 have worked with many commanders. 

General Jaco is an accomplished leader, 
but he also is an accomplished listener. He 
knows how to command, and how to respond. 
He understands that an Army post is more 
than a collection of buildings and men and 
women, that it works with the surrounding 
community to solve common problems. Each 
time that | have asked for assistance in ad- 
dressing an issue, General Jaco has re- 
sponded quickly and courteously. He is a 
problem-solver with uncommon skill and zeal. 

Being a leader is never easy. But it is all 
that much more difficult to manage the mod- 
ern American Armed Forces in a time pf such 
dramatic change. General Jaco came to Fort 
Sam Houston, an old and historic installation, 
in such a time of change for this Nation's mili- 
tary. We all know that the military budget is 
shrinking, and that our forces are being asked 
to do more with less. So a commander like 
General Jaco is asked to manage an installa- 
tion a century old at a time of great techno- 
logical change. And he must do so in the 
midst of a community that now numbers over 
a million people with all the urban problems 
and tensions that they can bring. 

Let me say that General Jaco distinguished 
himself in the modern armed forces just as he 
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distinguished himself on the battlefield. He has 
been a good friend to me, and more impor- 
tantly, to the San Antonio community. But 
most of all, he has been everything that our 
armed services and this Nation could ask. On 
behalf of my colleagues, | would like to wish 
him many years of well-earned retirement, se- 
cure in the knowledge that he has many years 
of contribution to his country. 


TRIBUTE TO ELIZABETH 
LACRETIA SINCLAIR 


HON. JAMES Е. CLYBURN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding member of the 
community, Ms. Elizabeth Lacretia Sinclair, in 
honor of her 43 years as a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Columbia, SC. 

It is fitting that we honor Ms. Sinclair during 
the month we celebrate as Black History 
Month. At 103 years of age, she has lived 
through many of the most significant events in 
African-American history, as well as world his- 
tory. Few people are granted such longevity. 
After graduating from Benedict College, she 
began her teaching career in 1915, and, | 
imagine that she has outlived many of her 
former students. Having retired in 1958, she 
ended her illustrious teaching career before 
the dramatic civil rights events of the 1960's 
and 1970's. 

It is a privilege to represent ап individual 
such as Ms. Sinclair in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The schools where she taught— 
the Old Waverly School, the l.S. Leevy 
School, and the Ridgewood Elementary 
School—were all located in what is now the 
Sixth Congressional District, which | am proud 
to represent. 

Mr. Speaker, Elizabeth Sinclair is a living 
legacy who has stood the test of time. | join 
with her former students and community in 
honoring her on Saturday, February 26, 1994, 
at the Ridgewood Baptist Church for a distin- 
guished life of service to young people and to 
mankind. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT, LARRY 
FRANKLIN 


HON. HERB KLEIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Capt. Larry Franklin who is the first 
African-American captain in the history of the 
Paterson Fire Department. | am very proud to 
join Councilwoman Vera Ames and the city of 
Paterson Fire Department іп congratulating 
him for his recent promotion and significant 
achievement. 

Captain Franklin dreamed of serving all peo- 
ple and his community when he was young. 
After growing up in South Carolina, he re- 
ceived his formal education at the Passaic 
County Community College where he received 
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his AAS degree in criminal justice/fire science. 
he is presently attending Jersey City State 
College where he will receive his bachelor of 
arts degree. 

Captain Franklin has served as an emer- 
gency medical technical for 15 years, and be- 
lieves that these have been the most reward- 
ing years of his life. Captain Franklin has also 
helped the city of Paterson in other ways. He 
has worked the Paterson Public School sys- 
tem as a mentor of Project 2000 at Public 
School No. 6. Through this program, Captain 
Franklin visits classrooms and teaches stu- 
dents about fire prevention, fire education pro- 
cedures, and first aid. 

The Paterson Fire Department and the en- 
lire city of Paterson have benefited from Cap- 
tain Franklin's service. His achievement of be- 
coming Paterson's first African-American fire 
captain could not come at a better time as we 
celebrate Black History Month. For his valued 
effort, | join with my colleagues in wishing him 
continued success. 


CONGRESSMAN MFUME SUPPORTS 
SAFE SCHOOLS ACT 


HON. KWEISI MFUME 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, violence in our 
society has become a national crisis. Stories 
in the press about children as victims of 
crimes and children committing crimes seem 
to be more frequent and more gruesome. Too 
many American children are raised in neigh- 
borhoods fraught with drugs and violence, cre- 
ating escalating cycles of violence. In order to 
help our youth break the cycles of violence, 
they must be provided a quality education. Un- 
fortunately, the education of our young is hin- 
dered by the plague of drugs and violence in 
our schools. It is for this reason that | strongly 
support the Safe Schools Act. 

A National School Boards Association sur- 
vey shows that 82 percent of 729 school dis- 
tricts responding said that violence in their 
Schools had increased over the past 5 years. 
In 1992, 2 percent of eighth graders, 4 percent 
of 10th graders and 3 percent of 12th graders 
nationwide reported that they regularly carried 
a weapon to school. In addition, 14 to 19 per- 
cent of eighth, 10th and 12th graders reported 
being threatened with a weapon; 25 to 29 per- 
cent reported being threatened without a 
weapon; and 5 to 9 percent reported being in- 
jured with a weapon in school. According to 
newspaper accounts between 1986 and 1990 
at least 71 persons—65 students and 6 school 
employees—were killed by guns at school, 
201 were severely wounded, and 242 were 
held at gunpoint. 

The plague of violence in our schools is epi- 
demic. Although responsbility for school safety 
rests with State and local officials and the 
community, the crisis is overwhelming and fi- 
nancial resources and research are inad- 
equate. The Safe Schools Act will provide 
grants to local education agencies which re- 
ceive, or are eligible to receive, grant funds for 
concentrations of poverty and serve in an area 
with high crime rates. Local education agen- 
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cies must also assess the violence in the 
Schools and communities that will be served, 
have written safety and discipline policies, and 
explain how activities will be corrdinated with 
its education reform plan. 

The grants included in the Safe Schools Act 
will support activities such as identifying and 
assessing the violence and discipline prob- 
lems in schools; planning comprehensive, 
long-term strategies to address these prob- 
lems; educating the community about the 
agencies safety plans, and developing and im- 
plementing violence prevention activities that 
may include conflict resolution, disciplinary al- 
ternatives to expulsion and suspension, peer 
mediation and counseling, and after school 
programs. Other activities include training staff 
to deal with violent behavior; providing safe 
passages between home and school, and se- 
curity activities such as installing metal detec- 
tors and video surveillance devices. 

The Safe Schools Act is long overdue. Our 
teachers cannot continue to attempt to edu- 
cate our youth with the fear of being threat- 
ened or attacked by one of their students; chil- 
dren cannot continue to try to learn in spite of 
threat of danger within their own classrooms, 
and parents should not continue to fear for the 
safety of their children. The education of the 
youth of America has been compromised for 
far too long. The Safe Schools Act will not end 
the violence our society, but it is an important 
step in curbing the violence to which our chil- 
dren are exposed and provide them with a 
safe haven in which they may learn and grow. 


NATIONAL FHA/HERO WEEK 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
February 13-19, was National FHA/HERO 
Week and at this time, | would like to say a 
few words about the Future Homemakers of 
America. FHA/HERO is a national vocational 
organization in which students participate in a 
variety of activities and projects focusing on 
{һе family and community service. Participa- 
tion in these projects helps to prepare these 
young people to become community leaders, 
wage earners, and caring family members. 
This year's theme, "Make It Happen," empha- 
sizes how FHA/HERO members make a dif- 
ference in the lives of others while learning 
valuable skills for life. 

In 1993 over 263,000 members in 10,200 
chapters across the Nation were involved in 
projects stressing family relationships, self-es- 
teem, nutrition, teen issues, and environmental 
awareness. They participated in programs 
such as Leaders at Work in Food Service de- 
signed to sharpen skills in communication, 
management, and entrepreneurship or the 
Community Service Award Program in which 
chapter members identify a specific commu- 
nity need and carry out a service project to 
meet that need. 

In my home State of Kentucky there were 
10,242 members in 249 FHA/HERO chapters 
last year. These students took part in pro- 
grams such as STAR Events in which activi- 
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ties are designed to recognize student 
achievements in leadership and job-related 
skills. Many were involved in Power of One 
which includes completing individual projects 
in five areas: improving self, strengthening 
family life, exploring careers, developing lead- 
ership skills, and promoting the organization. 

In Kentucky's Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, there were 1,564 members during the 
past year. At this time, | would like to recog- 
nize those from the district | represent in Con- 
gress for their outstanding achievements 
through the FHA/HERO organization over the 
last year. 

At the 1993 national leadership meeting in 
Anaheim, CA, the following were ized 
for their participation in STAR Events: Melissa 
Moore from Marion County High School re- 
ceived a gold medal for the occupational job 
application and interview event; Nathan John- 
son, Pam Barnes, Sara Ross, Shannon John- 
son, and Amy Wallace of Greenwood High 
School received gold medals for parliamentary 
procedure. 

Those from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky who received Power of One 
recognition at the national leadership meeting 
were: Stephanie Bowman, April Bryant, Donita 
Denton, Jamie Hood, Tonya London, and 
Kely Smith of Barren County High School; 
Nellie Bratcher, Sandy Pennington, Kandy 
Pennington, Debra Ramsey, Darleen Single- 
ton, and Wendy T of Hart County 
High School; Howard Stinson III of Churchill 
Park High School; Misty Cable, Deanna Caulk, 
Kacey Chowning, Veronica Duka, Andrea El- 
liot, Ashlee Fields, Robin Gray, Jennifer 
Gribbons, Tabatha Greer, Melissa Howard, 
Kim Keeney, Chanci Knifely, Jessica Pierce, 
Anna Rogers, Dana Smith, Jennifer Spear, 
and Carla Underwood of Campbellsville High 
School. 

| would also like to mention those from the 
district | represent who are serving on the 
State executive council. Sara Ross of Green- 
wood High School is vice president for 
achievement and Melissa Boils from Taylor 
County High School is activity leader. 

At this time | would like to commend all of 
the members and advisors of FHA/HERO in 
the State of Kentucky and throughout the Unit- 
ed States for their many accomplishments 
through this organization. All down through the 
years, FHA/HERO programs have taught 
young people useful problem-solving skills 
which enable them to help themselves while 
helping others in their families and commu- 
nities. For this reason, those involved in FHA/ 
HERO really are making it happen. 


UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 
FOR TAIWAN 


HON. WILLIAM J. JEFFERSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. JEFFERSON. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations today includes 184 member nations— 
almost all of the nations of the world, except 
Taiwan. Taiwan has a population of 21 mil- 
lion—more than that of 130 members of the 
United Nations, but Taiwan is not a member. 
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In the economic field, Taiwan is the 14th 
largest trading nation in the world; its gross 
national product is the world's 20th largest; its 
annual per capita income exceeds $10,000; it 
has the largest foreign exchange reserves 
worldwide at $80 billion; it is the United States' 
sixth largest trading partner. But again, Taiwan 
is not a member of the United Nations. 

In the field of democracy, Taiwan has begun 
to make exceptional progress in recent years 
toward establishing democracy and securing 
political freedoms for its people. And again, 
Taiwan is not a member of the United Nations. 

Despite this economic and political progress 
and despite the people of Taiwan's strong de- 
sire to be recognized as a political entity sepa- 
rate from China, Taiwan has not been the 
beneficiary of representation in the United Na- 
lions. This gross lack of international recogni- 
tion has left 21 million Taiwanese voices un- 
heard in world affairs. 

It is uncontestable reality that the govern- 
ment in Taipei only exercises effective control 
over the Island of Taiwan and that the govern- 
ment in Beijing only exercises effective control 
over China. Since China is already seated on 
the United Nations’ Security Council, | strongly 
believe that the people of Taiwan now also 
deserve a separate Taiwan seat in the United 
Nations. 

It is important to realize that the fact that 21 
million residents of free and democratic Tai- 
wan are not represented in the United Nations 
clearly goes against the United Nations' prin- 
ciple of universal r tation. 

When the United Nations replaced the gov- 
ernment in Taipei with the government in 
Beijing in 1971, this was done in order to 

"strengthen the authority and prestige of the 
UN." And with Taiwan's ever increasing eco- 
nomic and political importance, the same ar- 
gument which was used for China over 20 
years ago must be applied to Taiwan's current 
bid to join the United Nations. Taiwan must 
now also join the United Nations in order to 
"strengthen the authority and prestige of the 
United Nations." 


IMPROVEMENTS TO PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation making much needed 
improvements to our public housing and relat- 
ed housing programs. 

Many of these provisions were requested by 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment last year but were not acted on by the 
Banking Committee. Many of these provisions 
also have the support of the public housing in- 
dustry as well. 

Mr. Speaker, there are over 3,100 public 
housing authorities throughout the Nation pro- 
viding critically needed affordable housing to 
well over 100,000 low- and moderate-income 
families, elderly persons and those who are 
handicapped. Most of these authorities are 
doing a very good job and are providing the 
safe, decent, and affordable housing the law 
requires. 
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However, there are a small group of hous- 
ing authorities who are faced with such over- 
whelming problems as crime, drugs, deterio- 
rating developments, poor location, few job 
opportunities for their residents, and excessive 
vacancies which has resulted in the negative 
reputation accorded public housing in general. 
Regrettably, some of these PHA's are just not 
up to the task of running a successful public 
housing program. 

My legislation is intended to help eliminate 
some of the problems which may contribute to 
{һе difficulties many PHA's have in running 
their developments. 

Specifically, my legislation makes several 
technical changes to existing programs in 
order to achieve efficiencies and addresses 
five major issues. These include: 

SEVERELY DISTRESSED PUBLIC HOUSING 

In the 1992 Housing Act, our committee cre- 
ated the Severely Distressed Public Housing 
Program (aimed at providing funds to clean up 
the worst public housing projects). While the 
committee was waiting to finish that bill (Octo- 
ber), the Appropriations Committee funded a 
Similar program called Urban Revitalization 
Program. However, the appropriations bill re- 
quired that the provisions of the two initiatives 
be conformed. This provision does that. Spe- 
cifically, the legislation: 

Requires applicants to propose community 
service as part of the revitalization effort; 

Eliminates the requirement to publish a list 
of severely distressed projects; 

Clarifies replacement rules to allow section 
8 assistance rather than new units in certain 
circumstances; 

Raises the cap on amount of funds which 
can be used for support services from 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent; and 

Eliminates the requirement that 
awards be made on a geographic basis. 

INCOME DISALLOWANCE 

Under current law, a public housing tenant 
pays a rent based on 30 percent of his/her 
earned income. So, when a public housing 
resident moves from welfare to work, their rent 
immediately increases. This has often pro- 
vided a disincentive to work. This section 
would allow the PHA to either deduct 20 per- 
cent of the earned income for purposes of the 
rent calculation or freeze the families current 
rent for 18 months as incentives for encourag- 
ing work. The legislation also allows the PHA 
to discount part of the salary earned by a de- 
pendent who lives in the same unit. This 
would eliminate the penalty for a family who 
has a son or daughter who secures employ- 
ment to help the family survive. 

CEILING RENTS 

Because of the location or condition of 
some public housing, the 30 percent of in- 
come rule may actually result in a family pay- 
ing rent in excess of the actual value of the 
apartment thus forcing the family—especially 
working families—to seek better living accom- 
modations. The result is often an increase in 
vacancy rates or occupancy by a nonworking 
family which requires additional Federal sub- 
sidy. My provision would allow the PHA to set 
rents based on the market value of the apart- 
ment in order to allow working families to re- 
main in their public housing apartment. 

STREAMLINE PUBLIC HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 

This provision would attempt to streamline 

public housing development by giving PHA's 


grant 
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more flexibility in the type, size, location, and 
design of the units they are developing or re- 
placing. It would eliminate current unrealistic 
cost limits; would allow PHA's to use non-Fed- 
eral funds for development amenities without 
reducing the overall grant they would receive; 
it allows PHA's to build to local neighborhood 
standards and to use local housing codes. 
The provision would also allow the PHA to 
change the development plan after receiving a 
grant without going back through the HUD ap- 
proval process. And finally, it would provide 
the PHA an incentive for achieving cost sav- 
ings by allowing the PHA to share 50 percent 
of any savings generated by efficient and 
timely development of units. 
PAYMENT IN LIEU OF TAXES 

Currently, public housing developments are 
not assessed a local tax. In lieu of 
this, the PHA and the local unit of government 
negotiate an amount of payment to be made 
by the PHA for services such as education of 
the children in the development, refuse collec- 
tion and police protection. However, the pay- 
ment is based on a formula which takes a per- 
centage of the actual rents collected by the 
PHA. In many areas of the country, the rents 
paid by the tenants are so low that the pay- 
ment made to the local government is almost 
negligible. My provision would not change the 
formula currently in use but it would require a 
minimum payment for each unit occupied by a 
family in a public housing development. 

Mr. Speaker, these proposed changes to 
the operation of public housing represent mod- 
est but sensible changes to the way we do 
business. All of them represent improvements 
designed to enhance the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of our Federal housing programs. 


THE PRIVATE PROPERTY OWNERS 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


HON. W.J. (BILLY) TAUZIN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today to in- 
troduce legislation that every property owner 
in America should welcome. The private prop- 
erty owners bill of rights reawakens America's 
commitment to the concept of private owner- 
ship of property. The greatness of our country 
arises from the economic opportunities af- 
forded by the use and ownership of private 
property. Ownership of property makes most 
of us better citizens and increases our involve- 
ment in local and national government activi- 
ties. Our Government ought to be encourag- 
ing, not discouraging private property owner- 
ship. 

Аз we watch former Communist govern- 
ments move in the direction of a free enter- 
prise economy based on ownership of private 
property, our own Government is moving in 
the opposite direction. Greater burdens are 
being placed on private property owners and 
the Government is making it riskier to own pri- 
vate property. An individual who purchases 
property, assumes the debt to make that in- 
vestment, and pays substantial property taxes, 
should at least be able to expect that the Gov- 
ernment will not actively work to prevent some 
return on that investment. 
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Unfortunately, there is a growing attitude 
within the Federal bureaucracy that it is ac- 
ceptable to disregard the legal rights of private 
property owners, as long as the goal is a laud- 
able one. There is a growing movement to 
preserve various types of habitat in order to 
protect plants and animals to benefit the gen- 
eral public but at the total expense of the indi- 
vidual property owner. Many of these owners 
have been good stewards of their property, 
preserving forests and wetlands in their natu- 
ral state. However, when those landowners 
choose to use their property, they are pre- 
vented from using it because it has been pre- 
served. 

| have had constituents in my district who 
were denied wetlands permits to use their land 
based on the fact that their property was 
wooded or provided habitat. When a land- 
owner is denied a permit to use their land for 
an activity that would otherwise be harmless, 
| believe that this is a taking. The fifth amend- 
ment of our Constitution clearly states that pri- 
vate property may not be taken for a public 
purpose unless just compensation is paid. Our 
Constitution was adopted, not just to grant 
power to the Government, but also to limit the 
power of the Government and to protect the 
rights of the individual. Without the protection 
of the fifth amendment, our Government could 
solve all its budgetary problems by simply 
confiscating any property it needed for any 
purpose at will through restrictive regulations. 
The fifth amendment is a curb on the abuse 
of power by Government and the compensa- 
tion provision makes Government accountable 
for its actions. 

If the Government can force land into public 
service as habitat or for flood control pur- 
poses, without the payment of compensation, 
then Government can and will abuse its citi- 
zens by taking property freely for any well-in- 
tended public program. 

The bill | introduce today is intended to 
make our Government accountable to its citi- 
zens. The bill clearly sets forth that it shall be 
a Federal policy to encourage, support, and 
promote the private ownership of property. 
Most of the cases that have arisen in which 
landowners have lost the use of their property 
have been under the Endangered Species Act 
and the wetlands permitting program under 
section 404 of the Clean Water Act. Therefore, 
the bill limits most of its provisions to these 
two acts. Let me make it clear that | support 
the goals of both of these laws. However, they 
can be carried out without depriving property 
owners of their legal rights. 

The bill requires Federal agents who enter 
private property to gather information under ei- 
ther the Endangered Species Act or under 
section 404 to first obtain the written consent 
of the landowner. It guarantees administrative 
appeals for landowners from decisions made 
under ESA or 404. Property owners are guar- 
anteed the right of access to information gath- 
ered on their property and the right to dispute 
the accuracy of the information. The bill re- 
quires that when property is devalued by 50 
percent or more based on a decision under 
ESA or the wetlands permitting program he or 
she is entitled to be compensated. 

Administrative procedures are established 
so that property owners have a simple and in- 
expensive way to seek a fair and equitable 
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resolution of their claim that their property has 
been taken. Currently if a property owner is 
denied the use of their property, their only re- 
course is to file a suit in the U.S. Court of 
Claims in Washington. The suits that have 
been filed have taken many years to litigate 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars and, in 
most of the cases, the litigation continues 
without resolution. Most of our constituents 
simply cannot afford the claims court process 
with all its procedural and financial hurdles. 

We need a process in which the agency 
deals fairly and equitably with the landowner. 
This bill will accomplish that result. The fifth 
amendment is clear that property should not 
be taken for a public purpose without com- 
pensation. There is no exception in the fifth 
amendment for wetlands or the Endangered 
Species Act. The private property owners bill 
of rights will bring sanity and responsibility 
back to the manner in which our Federal Gov- 
ernment carries out these laws. 

| urge my colleagues to join with me in co- 
sponsoring this bill. 


AUSPICIOUS CHANCE FOR HILL'S 
FRESHMEN 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, І would like to 
bring to the attention of all of my colleagues 
an enlightening article in the Washington 
Times on February 8, 1994. The article was 
written by Congresswoman JENNIFER DUNN 
entitled "Auspicious Chance for Hill's Fresh- 
man." 

| think that she hit on some extremely vital 
points in regard to reform within Congress. | 
hope that all of my colleagues will take some 
time to read what the Congresswoman from 
Washington has to say and learn from it. 

[From the Washington Times, Feb. 8, 1994] 

AUSPICIOUS CHANCE FOR HILL'S FRESHMEN 

(By Jennifer Dunn) 

Most American citizens thought 1993 would 
be the **year of reform" in Congress. To drive 
the message home, voters sent 114 new faces 
to the House of Representatives to improve 
the way Congress conducts its business. But 
1993 yielded little reform. 

Now, early in 1994, those reform-minded 
freshmen have the opportunity to fish or cut 
bait on reform. As early as March, the House 
will take up the pallid recommendations of 
the temporary reform panel, known as the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 


This committee, which was formed over a 
year ago amidst House bank and post office 
scandals, was charged with seeking improve- 
ments in the operation of the House and Sen- 
ate. Unlike most committees in Congress, it 
was comprised with complete fairness in 
mind. It was bicameral—with 14 members 
from the House and 14 from the Senate—and 
composed equally of Democrat and Repub- 
lican members. 

Over the course of the year, the committee 
heard hours of testimony from hundreds of 
current and former members of Congress, 
journalists, and other congressional scholars 
on what bold and sweeping changes were 
needed to improve how Congress conducts its 
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business. Many reform-minded freshmen, 
both Democrat and Republican, have already 
supported various bold proposals to get at 
the obvious problems that plague the Con- 
gress. For instance: 

The present committee structure is an in- 
efficient, ineffective tangle. The House and 
Senate do not have coordinated structures. 
In each, jurisdiction over legislation is 
shared by so many committees competing 
for political "turf," that issues of national 
priority can become bogged in gridlock. 

The chaotic scheduling system now forces 
members of Congress to race back and forth 
from one hearing to another, often inter- 
rupted to go to the floor for votes, then back 
to committee hearings or meetings with con- 
stituents. Using “ргоху” votes, members 
don’t even have to be present when major de- 
cisions are made in committee. 

One result of the helter skelter on Capitol 
Hill is that Congress frequently fails to ade- 
quately follow up on, or oversee, effects of 
legislation. A painful example was the sav- 
ings-and-loan debacle. 

There should be more turnover among 
committee chairmen. At present, chairmen 
exercise far too much power over the shaping 
of legislation, Committee staff, unelected 
and entrenched, hold too much power, as 
well. 

(The committee discovered that more than 
80 committee staff members received salaries 
above $110,000 a year. That's more than Gen. 
Colin Powell made as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.) 

Too many public-policy decisions are made 
behind closed doors. (House Resolution 237, 
The “Sunshine bill" would force virtually 
all committee action decisions to be made in 
open session.) 

For democracy to work effectively, there's 
need for more thoughtful deliberation of is- 
sues and for the voice of the minority to be 
heard. 

Congress has become a place where debate 
is often stifled by rules that endow the ma- 
jority party with overwhelming power. Mi- 
nority Republicans апа  reform-minded 
Democrats are often prevented from offering 
amendments or alternative ideas. 

That unnecessarily inflames and raises the 
level of rancor in the House. 

In late November came the moment for the 
Joint Committee's decisions. In a series of 
party-line votes, House Democrats thwarted 
significant reforms. Primarily cosmetic 
changes were recommended. 

There was no bold reform of the committee 
system, no change in the overlapping juris- 
dictions of committees that contribute to 
gridlock (As one example, more than 40 com- 
mittees and subcommittee will continue to 
claim jurisdiction over surface transpor- 
tation.) 

There was refusal to require computerized 
scheduling, to avoid conflicts of meetings. 
There was refusal to have the House adopt 
the Senate schedule—three weeks of work 
per month, with a full week to spend with 
citizens in the home district. 

There was broad committee agreement on 
а two-year budget-appropriations cycle, 
rather than the present one-year cycle. That 
can afford better oversight of programs. 

The final report of the Joint Committee, 
drawing public criticism for the mostly pale, 
pastel changes it recommends, is on the ac- 
tion agenda now that the House has recon- 
vened. 

Clearly, powerful committee chairmen, 
and other senior members of the majority 
party have a stake in preserving the status 
quo and will continue to attempt to thwart 
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any effort to bring real change to our legisla- 
tive process. Republicans (especially the 
freshmen among them) have led the reform 
charge since they owe no fealty either to the 
White House or Democratic committee 
chairmen. 

This leaves only one hope for reform: the 
Democratic freshmen. 

Stuck between the rock of their campaign 
promises and the hard position presented by 
leaders of their party who prefer the status 
quo, Democratic freshmen will be on the 
spot. But there is evidence that many of 
them will rise to the occasion. Many of them 
privately express great frustration with the 
lack of reform in 1993. Many have assured me 
that they will support open meetings, bans 
on proxy voting and other bold reforms 
anathema to senior Democrats. 

Should the Democratic freshmen take up 
the cause and join with their Republican 
counterparts as they did when the veil of se- 
crecy was lifted from the discharge petition, 
we may yet achieve the significant improve- 
ments in the operations of Congress largely 
disdained by their senior colleagues. Then, 
regardless of which party controls the House, 
Congress will be the better for our efforts. 


TRIBUTE TO CAROL PARRY 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | ат indeed 
pleased to recognize the sterling achieve- 
ments of Carol Parry, managing director in 
charge of the community development group 
at Chemical Bank. Carol is responsible for all 
lending for low and moderate income multi- 
family housing; corporate contributions and 
community outreach; the Minority and Women 
Vendor Program, and Community Reinvest- 
ment Act compliance. Additionally, she also 
chairs the Chemical Bank Community Devel- 
opment Corp. 

Carol's career includes 25 years of manage- 
ment experience in the financial services in- 
dustry. Ms. Parry has the distinction of being 
named the first woman senior vice president 
for the company. She was formerly the direc- 
tor of Manufacturers Hanover's regional bank- 
ing group's business banking unit, responsible 
for the bank’s tri-State area relationships with 
small- and mid-size businesses with annual 
sales generally in the $3 to $50 million range. 

Among her other notable accomplishments, 
she is the former chairwoman of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard Board of Directors. The board is 
responsible for overseeing and setting policy 
for the center which houses 190 businesses 
employing 3,000 people. The Navy Yard has 
been an economic lifeline in Brooklyn. Under 
Carols stewardship, profits rose from 
$500,000 in 1991 to $1 million per year in 
1993; revenue increased from $11 million to 
$13.7 million from 1991 to 1993; tenancies in- 
creased from 150 to 200; and occupancy rose 
from 90 to 95 percent. There can be no doubt 
that Ms. Parry's management and financial 
prowess was largely responsible for those im- 
provements. 

Carol Parry is a graduate of Tufts Univer- 
sity, and also has a M.S.W. degree from the 
University of Connecticut School of Social 
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Work. | am immensely pleased to recognize 
this outstanding professional. She has dem- 
onstrated that she not only cares about the 
Brooklyn community, but has worked diligently 
to ensure its vitality. 


THOMAS P. “ТІР” O'NEILL, JR. 
HONORED 


HON. JAMES P. MORAN 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
submit a recent transcript by the Reuter's 
news service of an interview | had with Fox 
"Morning News" honoring the late Speaker, 
the Honorable Thomas P. “Тїр” O'Neill, Jr. 

A FAREWELL TO THE MAN OF THE HOUSE” 


LARK MCCARTHY. Virginia Congressman 
Jim Moran felt a special kinship with Tip 
O'Neill. Their families hailed from the same 
neighborhood in Boston. Jim Moran joins us 
now to reflect on the life and times of Tip 
O'Neill. 

Is this the end of an era? 

Representative MORAN. I think he may 
have been the last of the great, truly 
unapologetic liberals. He really believed in 
what he did. You know, we asked him one 
time, What's the definition of a liberal?" 
And he used the story of how he had been 
told by Dr. DeBaecky (sp). I think it was, 
that if they could develop this drug, they 
could extend the height of dwarfs by three to 
six inches. And he went back to the Appro- 
priations Committee and insisted that they 
put this money in. And he got all kinds of 
derisive laughter. The Wall Street Journal 
criticized him and the Republicans criticized 
him. In fact, the big joke was that, why don't 
they just go down and buy a Cuban lift for 
all of their shoes, and it would save the tax- 
payers a lot of the money. But he insisted. 

And today, you know, if a child is born a 
dwarf, their parent can take them down to 
Baylor University and extend their height by 
about six inches. And, you know, you can 
never measure something like that, but he 
was proud of it because those people are 
going to be able to live lives with a little 
greater dignity. He said that you could prob- 
ably add up all the mistakes in dollars and 
cents, but I don't think you can ever quan- 
tify what good we've been able to accom- 
plish. And I know that's true, that his life 
was of immeasurable value. But the people 
that benefited most are the ones we'll never 
hear from. 

Ms. MCCARTHY. Yes. He liked to think of 
himself as the working man, working class 
politician, didn't he? 

Representative MORAN. You know, over 50 
years, he had to run every other year. He 
never lost an election. And he said, it's be- 
cause he kept the same wife, the same val- 
ues. 

Ms. MCCARTHY. And he always called her, 
"My Millie," right? 

Representative MORAN. Yes. He married 
her back in 1941. The same wife, the same 
values, and the same lifestyle—he never 
changed. And, in fact, in his recent book 
that he was nice enough to autograph for me 
and write some nice words, that's what he 
talks about. You've got to stay the same. 
You've got to know what you believe in. And 
you've got to live your life that way. And he 
did. And I think he was a great guy. He may 
have had 
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Ms. MCCARTHY. Just quickly, because he's 
also being remembered as the last of the old 
Boston-Irish halls, and your family is from 
that same area. What was it about, that cli- 
mate or that time, you know, that Boston 
influence on him? 

Representative MORAN. Well, you know, he 
was personable. He just loved to be with peo- 
ple. They believed in him. I'll never forget. I 
mean, during the 1990 campaign, I got this 
check for $176.82, signed by Thomas P. 
O'Neill. And I was so desperate for money— 
it was my first campaign and all—I cashed 
it. I'll never forgive myself for doing that. 
But later on, he told me that it was the last 
check he had ever written out of his office. 
He paid off all his debts. He gave money to 
every good cause that he had ever wanted to, 
and he was left with $176.82, and he sent it to 
me. 

You know, most members of Congress—and 
I think they would agree—would have 
walked off with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars after having served as Speaker for 
that many years. But he never kept anything 
for himself. His reward was in the good that 
he did, and he did an awful lot of good. 


TRIBUTE TO EVANS SCOGGINS 
HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. Evans Scoggins of Summer- 
ville, GA, a man who has made a contribution 
of inestimable value to the well-being of his 
community. Evans has served for the past 15 
years on the Boy Scouts of America Executive 
Board. He has been involved in the Boy 
Scouts for 66 years, since he first joined the 
Scouts in 1927. He later became Scout Lead- 
er of Troop 7. 

Mr. Speaker, | can think of few who are bet- 
ter role models for young people than Evans 
Scoggins. His enthusiasm, respect for others, 
and dedication to youth have helped to im- 
prove the quality of life in northwest Georgia. 
However, | can offer no words of praise for 
Evans higher than those bestowed upon him 
by former Scouts he has led. Listen to the 
words of praise for Evans Scoggins from 
former Troop 7 Boy Scouts. James “Bud” 
Jackson, who now owns the Jackson Drug 
Co., said this about Evans Scoggins: "He's а 
hero * * * He is a true hero because he took 
nothing for spending his life for young people.” 
Or how about the words of Allan Eleam, the 
president of Guffin and Eleam Insurance, Inc. 
of Summerville: “I feel like what leadership 
qualities | have were influenced by him and 
his Christian attitude.” And Jon Payne, a pro- 
bate court judge and former Troop 7 Scout re- 
members Evans spent so much time trying to 
teach us things that we needed to be taught 
about Scouts and about life. 

Truly, no one can doubt that Evans Scog- 
gins has distinguished himself in his work for 
young people. Evans has instilled in so many 
young men the moral and ethical principles 
and attitudes which are conducive to good 
character and citizenship. Most importantly, 
his teachings have stayed with these young 
men throughout their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, a newspaper article on Evans 
Scoggins recently appeared in the Summer- 
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ville News. With the consent of my colleagues 
in the House, ! would like to submit this article 
for the RECORD. 
Boy SCOUTING Is АМ ADVENTURE—SCOGGINS 
INFLUENCES LIVES FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


(BY JULIE GRIFFIS) 


Billy Mitchell still holds a special place in 
his heart for his former scoutmaster, as do 
other former Boy Scouts who grew up in 
Summerville. 

Evans Scoggins has been involved in scout- 
ing for 66 years, since he first joined the 
scouts in 1927. Later he became a scout lead- 
er and for the past 15 years, he has served on 
the Boy Scouts executive board, 

“Fred Ray, a Methodist minister, started 
the troop in Trion," Scoggins explained. “І 
joined and it (scouting) taught me more 
about life and had more effect on me than 
any one person I ever knew." 

From that beginning, Scoggins became the 
person who had more effect on several area 
young boys than anyone they ever knew. 

“Не was like a father to me and other 
boys. He considered me one of his own," 
Mitchell recalled fondly from his home in 
Orange Park, Fla. 

"He was a good motivator and has been to 
a lot of boys," added the retired Navy com- 
mand master chief. 

Scoggins said scouting taught him what he 
could do with his life. 

According to Mitchell, Scoggins ran with 
that thought and used it to show others what 
they could do with their lives. 

As a youngster, Scoggins said he attended 
the Rev. Ray's church, but never remem- 
bered anything that was said from the pul- 
pit. But he remembered everything Ray said 
around the campfire. 

"He taught us about other people and how 
to help them and the community," Scoggins 
said. "I learned that there's always some- 
thing you can do for someone or the commu- 
nity whether you have money or not." 

Scoggins, Job Development Specialist of 
the Chattooga County Chamber of Commerce 
Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA) pro- 
gram, was a Boy Scout until he was 17. He 
then began his work/as scoutmaster of Sum- 
merville Troop 7. He led the troop for 31 
years. 

"I think the Boy Scout program turned my 
life around," Scoggins said. “I grew up dur- 
ing the Depression and it was tough.“ 

"It doesn't matter how poor you are, in the 
Boy Scouts everyone is exactly alike. 
There’s no such thing as a poor boy. They're 
all Boy Scouts,“ he added. 

Once he became a scoutmaster, Scoggins 
said he had a fine troop—always the best one 
in the region. 

“Some of the finest young men in the 
country came out of my troop," Scoggins 
said, naming off four lieutenant colonels, one 
colonel, teachers, pharmacists, ministers, 
etc. 

“Опе reason I had a good troop is I always 
had good boys," he said, adding that he's 
taken as many as 95 boys on a camping trip 
at one time with no other adult help. 

"I have no regrets for the nights I spent 
away from my wife with the boys. Thank 
God I had an understanding wife," he said. 

Scoggins has attended three National Boy 
Scout Jamborees and one World Jamboree 
that hosted Boy Scouts from 100 countries 
and attended three National Order of the 
Arrow Conventions. 

Through Scouting, Scoggins has met four 
presidents: Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower, John F. Kennedy and Richard M. 
Nixon. 
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“There are more opportunities in scouting 
for the average boy than any program I know 
of in the world.“ Scoggins said. 

He led his last troop in 1976, deciding to re- 
tire from that phase of scouting for health 
reasons. 

He worked in the textile trade for 43 years 
and was with the Georgia Department of 
Labor for five years. He accepted his position 
with JTPA nine years ago. 

“If I had to do it over again, I'd spend an- 
other 50 years in scouting," he said. It pays 
off in the community and people." 

Scoggins'still has a poem presented to him 
by scout Mitchell, several years ago, when 
Mitchell didn't have the money to buy his 
scoutmaster a Christmas present. 

"He'll never know how much that poem 
meant to me," Scoggins said. And, by the 
look in his eyes you can tell it still means а 
lot. 

“I can still see him standing there. I keep 
it (the poem) framed now. It's the most valu- 
able thing in this house.“ 

It follows: 

Scout 
(By Billy Mitchell) 


If I were asked to name a man 

I thought was really great 

I wouldn't have to ponder or even hesitate. 

He's as gentle as my mother, yet he's firm 
and strict with rules 

And he teaches us so many things we could 
never learn at school. 

Yes, wherever I may go 

The greatest man I know is our scoutmaster 

He listens to our troubles, he's so gentle and 
во kind 

And He's so understanding he can almost 
read our mind. 

He works so hard to help us and he gives his 
time so free 

And I wish that I could thank him for all 
he's done for me. 

Yes, wherever I may go 

The greatest man I know is my scoutmaster. 

When I see a scout official I raise my head so 
high 

Like a soldier in the army when a general 
passes by. 

They will never, never die when their time 
on earth is spent : 

In the hearts of all their boys they have 
built their monument. 

Yes, wherever I may go 

The greatest man I know is our scoutmaster. 

And to all the scout officials with your 
hearts so big and true 

I say thank you, and God bless you for the 
glorious work you do. 

Scoggins kept his scouts busy. 

"We planted 2,000 pine trees іп 1954. I saw 
them being cut not long ago," he explained. 
"We put up 75 feed stations for birds and 
squirrels, and cleared 15 piles of brush and 
500 feet of creek. 

The troop attended five gun safety dem- 
onstrations, and averaged about one camping 
trip а month. While under Scoggins' leader- 
ship, his troop even won a national camping 
award. 

And through it all, Scoggins said it was 
worth every night he was kept awake during 
those camping trips long ago. 

“They'd slip around and pull the pegs out 
of my tent and the tent would fall down on 
me," he grinned. 

“I used to be a boy with em.“ Scoggins 
laughed, And it liked to have killed me.“ 

A simple way to describe Evans Scoggins is 
as a hero.“ 

And the meaning behind that is best ex- 
plained by former Troop 7 boy scout James 
“Bud” Jackson, who was a member of Scog- 
gins’ troop for four years. 
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He's a һего--а hero of mine," the Jackson 
Drug Co., owner and pharmacist said. “Не 
did all that work for all those people just for 
the good it did. Most heroes are sports people 
and greedy folks with big salaries. He (Scog- 
gins) is a true hero because he took nothing 
for spending his life for young people. 

"He's led an exemplary life іп an exem- 
plary way—a good way. And, at an age when 
most people say, I've done enough, he's 
helping people find jobs.“ 

Jackson not only described a man who was 
his hero as a child, but to this day remains 
а hero and continues to make an impression 
on him. 

Just about everyone who was a scout back 
then wanted to be in Troop 7, according to 
Lann Cordle, Chattooga clerk of court, who 
was in Scoggins' troop for about two to three 
years. 

“There was a troop in Trion and another 
one in Summerville, but everyone knew 
Troop 7 was the best one and that was the 
one they wanted to be іп,” explained Cordle, 
who is now an assistant scout leader for 
Troop 7. 

When asked about Scoggins, Cordle re- 
plied, “I don’t have anything but praises for 
the man. He means a lot to me and any boy 
who was in the troop. He’s given a lot of 
folks, some wouldn’t have had the opportuni- 
ties in life they had if it wasn't for him." 

"He was always ready to listen to you and 
help in any way he could," Cordle continued. 
"I don't know how he kept from having à 
nervous breakdown. We'd all load up in a big 
truck and take off on а camping trip. When 
we got there, everyone jumped out and some 
of the boys he probably didn't see until it 
was time to leave. A good time was had by 
everybody." 

Cordle said he'd never be able to oversee 95 
scouts on à campout like Scoggins did. 

“Не had special days set aside to work on 
ranks and stuff. He just seemed to give and 
give, and give and give of himself.” 

Allan Butch“ Eleam, a scout under Scog- 
gins' leadership for five years, attributes 
most of his leadership qualities to his former 
scoutmaster. 

“T feel like what leadership qualities I 
have were influenced by him and his Chris- 
tian attitude," Eleam said. 

Eleam is president of Guffin and Eleam In- 
surance Inc., Summerville. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Summerville-Trion Rotary Club 
and currently serves as sergeant of arms for 
the organization. He also is a former Eagle 
scout. 

He remembers when Troop 7 was one of the 
largest. 

“Around 1968 or '69 we went on a camping 
trip and 116 boys went. Nowadays most scout 
camps with dozens of troops might not have 
116 boys.“ he explained. 

Eleam attributes the size of the campout 
and the size of the troop to Scoggins “так- 
ing it fun." 

"He's a real leader," Eleam summed up. 

Jon Payne, Probate Court judge, remem- 
bers а bunch of rambunctious boys and Scog- 
gins on several campouts. 

“Опе time, we were camping out in a field 
owned by a farmer who also had a water- 
melon patch," Payne fondly remembered. 
“That night, the watermelon patch got raid- 
ed. I had nothing to do with it, of course.“ 

"Boy, did he (Scoggins) get mad at 
us...uh...I mean them," Payne added. “Не 
had to work something out with the farmer.” 

"And there was another time when we all 
had new sleeping bags and didn't want to 
sleep inside out tents. It was a beautiful 
night but he (Scoggins) said it was going to 
rain, Payne said. 
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"Well, we weren't worried because our new 
sleeping bags were waterproof, or so we 
thought. Actually they were water repellent. 
Around 10 or 11 p.m. it started to pour. We 
were soaked. I remember we had to get in 
the back of the truck. We ate peanut brit- 
tle," he said. 

"He's a super person," Payne said. He's 
taken care of so many of us kids for several 
years and helped our parents keep us on the 
straight and narrow.“ 

"He spend so much time away from his 
wife trying to teach us things that we needed 
to be taught about scouts and about life," 


the probate judge said. 


THOMAS P. “ТІР” O'NEILL, JR., 
HONORED 


HON. ЕМ F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA 


OF AMERICAN SAMOA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1994 


Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
this afternoon to pay tribute to Thomas P. 
O'Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1977 to 1987. 

In 1977 when Tip O'Neill was elected to the 
position of Speaker, | was a staffer with the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Having come shortly after the watershed 
year of 1974 and the post-Watergate elec- 
tions, it was time for a change in the congres- 
sional leadership, and Tip O'Neill was a new 
kind of leader. Less autocratic than the pre- 
vious Speakers, his manner was well suited to 
the House of Representatives at that time, and 
remains so today. 

Speaker O'Neill's style of leadership was 
one of personal contact, and in that vein he 
spent a considerable amount of his time talk- 
ing to his colleagues. His door was routinely 
open to the other Members of the House of 
Representatives, and the Members used the 
opportunity presented to them. This was also 
true for his work in his congressional district. 

The stories of his local upbringing and his 
never forgetting his roots are legendary, as is 
his quote "all politics are local." His willing- 
ness to hold open sessions in his district of- 
fice, even when he was Speaker, is com- 
mendable, and points out that he practiced 
what he preached—most of the time. 

am reminded of the story he told that when 
campaigning for reelection he frequently saw 
and remembered a lady over a 20-year period. 
Each time he would greet her, always assum- 
ing she had voted for him in the past and that 
she would vote for him at the next election. It 
was only after doing this for 20 years that it 
came up in conversation that, in fact, she had 
not voted for him all those years. When asked 
why she had not, she responded that can- 
didate O'Neill never asked her to. 

Speaker O'Neill said this incident reminded 
him again that "all politics are local." Despite 
constant repetitions of this political truism, 
even a consummate politician and creator of 
the phrase needed an occasional reminder as 
to its ramifications. That is a lesson we can all 
lake to heart, and with today's computerized 
voting records and increased public disclosure 
of the operations of government, the lesson is 
even more relevant today than it was in the 


past. 
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Mr. Speaker, Speaker O'Neill's reputation 
has spread much further than many of us 
would think. | recently received a copy of a 
resolution passed by the Legislature of Amer- 
ican Samoa, paying tribute to the accomplish- 
ments and public service of Tip O'Neill, and | 
request the resolution be included with my 
statement today. 

The Twenty-Third Legislature, Third Reg- 
ular Session, H.C.R. No. 23-21. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

A House concurrent resolution paying trib- 
ute to the accomplishments and public serv- 
ice of the late Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill and 
conveying the condolences of the Legislature 
and people of American Samoa to Mrs, 
O'Neill and family. 

Whereas, the former democratic Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill at 
the age of 81 passed away peacefully at Bos- 
ton's Brigham and Women's Hospital on Jan- 
uary 5, 1994; and 

Whereas, the Honorable Thomas P. Tip“ 
O'Neill devoted many years of his life in the 
service of the people of the United States, 
and served with honor and distinction; and 

Whereas, during his 34 years in the House, 
Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill served for an un- 
equaled ten consecutive years as Speaker; 
and 

Whereas, Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill in 17 
House terms rose to become the most power- 
ful democrat in the country; and 

Whereas, Minority Leader Bob Dole char- 
acterizes Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill as "* * * 
the model of what a Representative and a 
leader of the American people should бе” and 
that "he will go down in history as one of 
the great political leaders of our time“; and 

Whereas, а close friend of the former 
Speaker said that when he would talk to an 
audience about seniors or about the govern- 
ment's responsibility to help the less fortu- 
nate, you could hear a pin drop. He cap- 
tivated people, he moved them, and he ap- 
pealed to what's best in us.“; and 

Whereas, Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill honored 
American Samoa with an official visit which 
is fondly remembered by the people of Amer- 
ican Samoa; and 

Whereas, Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill has ren- 
dered outstanding service to the people of 
the United States through his many years of 
community and public service; and 

Whereas, it is fitting and proper to com- 
mend and thank this great person and pay 
tribute to his compassionate, generous and 
highly skilled service to his people; and 

Whereas, Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill's pass- 
ing away not only is tragedy to Mrs. O'Neill 
and his family, but is a great loss to the peo- 
ple of the United States and her territories: 
now, therefore, be it: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the Territory of American Samoa, the Senate 
Concurring: That, the Legislature on its be- 
half and on behalf of the people of American 
Samoa convey their deepest sympathies to 
the bereaved family of Thomas Р. “Тїр” 
O'Neill on the occasion of his passing; and 

Be it further resolved, That Honorable 
Letuli Toloa, President of the Senate, Hon- 
orable Savali Talavou S. Ale, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Honorable 
Faleomavaega Eni Hunkin, Representative 
to the U.S. Congress, are respectfully re- 
quested to present this concurrent resolution 
to Mrs. Thomas Р. “Тір” O'Neill, and to his 
family at an appropriate occasion; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives is directed 
to transmit copies of this concurrent resolu- 
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tion to: Honorable A.P. Lutali, Governor of 
American Samoa, Honorable Faleomavagea 
Eni Hunkin, Representatives to the U.S. 
Congress; and Honorable Thomas Foley, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress. 
tuli Toloa, 
President of the Senate. 
SAVALI TALAVOU 8. ALE, 
Speaker of the House. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
February 24, 1994, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 25 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Social Security and Family Policy Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on welfare reform is- 
sues. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1801, to apply cer- 
tain minimum standards to the conver- 
sion of savings associations and sav- 
ings banks from the mutual form to 
the stock form. 
SD-538 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Thomas L. Baldini, of Michigan, to be 
& U.S. Commissioner on the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, U.S. and 
Canada, Charles R. Baquet III, of Mary- 
land, to be Deputy Director of the 
Peace Corps, and Jeanette W. Hyde, of 
North Carolina, to be Ambassador to 
Barbados, and to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador to the Commonwealth 
of Dominica, St. Lucia, and to St. Vin- 
cent and the Grenadines. 
SD-419 


FEBRUARY 28 


10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Maria Luisa Mabilangan Haley, of Ar- 
kansas, to be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank of 
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the United States, Elaine A. 
McReynolds, of Tennessee, to be Fed- 
eral Insurance Administrator, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, Wil- 
liam Alan Reinsch, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Ex- 
port Administration, and Raymond E. 
Vickery Jr., of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

SD-538 


MARCH 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on S. 1614, to authorize 
funds through fiscal year 1998 for pro- 
grams of the Child Nutrition Act and 
the National Lunch Act. 
SH-216 
Energy and Natural Resources 
То hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1995 for the Office of Civilian Radio- 
active Waste Management. 
SD-366 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security 
Act's (ERISA) preemption of State pre- 
vailing wage laws. 
SD-430 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and related 
agencies. 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Of- 
fice of the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative, and the Small Business 
Administration. 
8-146, Capitol 
MARCH 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and related 
agencies. 
SD-192 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1995 
for the Department of Defense, and the 
future years defense program, focusing 
on the unified commands military 
strategy and operational requirements. 
SR-222 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
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view the legislative recommendations 
of the Disabled American Veterans. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
and United States Customs Service, 
both of the Department of the Treas- 
ury. 
SD-116 
Environment and Public Works 
Superfund, Recycling, and Solid Waste 
Management Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the Superfund clean- 
up process, focusing on States' respon- 
sibility and community participation. 
SD-406 
Small Business 
To hold oversight hearings on the Small 
Business Administration's 7A guaran- 
teed business loan program, and disas- 
ter loan program. 
SR-428A 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to authorize funds for fiscal year 1995 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). 
SR-253 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and 
related agencies. 
SD-192 


MARCH 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and related 
agencies. 
SD-138 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings to examine emerging 
and current state-of-the-art technology 
which may have an impact on the fu- 
ture operations of the Senate. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative Branch Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the U.S. 
Senate, and the Congressional Budget 


Office. 
SD-116 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, and 
the Judiciary. 
5-146, Capitol 
Budget 
To hold hearings to examine defense con- 
tractor abuses. 
SD-608 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on 8. 274, to establish 
the Casas Malpais National Historical 
Park in Springerville, Arizona, S. 859, 
to reduce the restrictions on lands con- 
veyed by deed under the Act of June 8, 
1926, S. 1233, to resolve the status of 
certain lands in Arizona that are sub- 
ject to a claim as a grant of public 
lands for railroad purposes, S. 1586, to 
establish the New Orleans Jazz Na- 
tional Historical Park in the State of 
Louisiana, and H.R. 1183, to validate 
conveyances of certain lands in the 
State of California that form part of 
the right-of-way granted by the United 
States to the Central Pacific Railway 
Company. 
SD-366 
1:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and 
related agencies. 


SD-138 
MARCH 4 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, Cemeterial Expenses (Army), the 
National Credit Union Administration, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion’s Inspector General Office, the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
the Office of Consumer Affairs, the 
Consumer Information Center, the 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpora- 
tion, and the Court of Veterans Affairs. 

SD-106 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and related 
agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

SD-138 


MARCH 7 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative Branch Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the U.S. 
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Capital Police Board, and the Architect 
of the Capitol. 
SD-116 


MARCH 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
То hold hearings on the President's pro- 
posed budget request for fiscal year 
1995 for the Department of Energy, fo- 
cusing on renewable energy programs. 
5 


10:00 а.т. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
Legislative Branch Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Li- 


brary of Congress, and the Office of 


Technology Assessment. 
SD-116 


MARCH 9 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To resume hearings in preparation for re- 
porting the first concurrent resolution 
on the fiscal year 1995 budget for the 
Federal Government, focusing on de- 


fense. 
SD-608 
MARCH 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 


To resume hearings on S. 1824, to im- 
prove the operations of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Branch, focusing 
on Title I, relating to the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. 

SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, Depart- 
ment of 'Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative Branch Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

SD-116 
2:00 p.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold hearings on proposed budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1995 for veterans 
programs. 

SR-418 


MARCH 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and the 
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Federal Law Enforcement "Training 
Center, Department of the Treasury. 
SD-116 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to reauthorize the Earthquake Assist- 
ance Program. 
SR-253 


MARCH 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Army. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Of- 
fice of the Attorney General. 

5-146, Capitol 


MARCH 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for Small 
Community and Rural Development, 
Farmers Home Administration, and 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
all of the Department of Agriculture. 


SD-138 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of State. 

8-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Department of 
the Treasury, and the Office of Person- 
nel Management. 

SD-116 
2:30 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on competition in the 
U.S. biotechnology industry. 

SR-253 


MARCH 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
SD-116 
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Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 1824, to im- 
prove the operations of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Branch, focusing 
on Title I, relating to the Standing 
rules of the Senate. 
SR-301 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and Non Com- 
missioned Officers Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Air Force. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Of- 
fice of Science Technology Policy. 
SD-124 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Of- 
fice of Inspector General, Department 
of Transportation, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
SD-138 


MARCH 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-138 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on man- 
power and personnel programs. 


SD-116 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

8-146, Capitol 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
То hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Secret Service, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and the Execu- 
tive Residence at the White House. 
SD-116 
2:30 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine science and 
technology policy issues. 
SR-253 
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MARCH 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Labor. 
SD-138 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the AMVETS, American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War, Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Veterans of World War I, As- 
sociation of the U.S. Army, The Re- 
tired Officers Association, and the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for National 
Guard and Reserve programs, focusing 
on manpower and equipment require- 
ments and the restructuring of bri- 


gades. 
SD-116 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation 
(AMTRAK). 

SD-138 


MARCH 25 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
"Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, and 
the Executive Office of the President. 
SD-116 


APRIL 11 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for Market- 
ing and Inspection Services, Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service, 
Food Safety and Inspection Service, 
and Agricultural Marketing Service, 
all of the Department of Agriculture. 
SD-138 


APRIL 12 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of Defense, focusing on 
classified programs. 
S-407, Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 


ministration, Department of Com- 
merce. 
8-146, Capitol 
APRIL 13 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Coast Guard, Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Postal Service, and the 
Financial Crimes Enforcement Net- 
work. 
SD-192 


APRIL 14 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on 
health services and infrastructure. 


SD-192 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, 
both of the Department of Justice. 

5-146, Capitol 


APRIL 18 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
То hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for Science 
and Education, Agricultural Research 
Service, Cooperative State Research 
Service, Extension Service, and Alter- 
native Agricultural Research and Com- 
mercialization, all of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
SD-138 


APRIL 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on stra- 
tegic programs. 
SD-192 


APRIL 20 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 
SD-116 


2922 


APRIL 21 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of Defense, focusing on 
intelligence programs. 


8-407, Capitol 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 


opment. 
SD-106 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

8-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

SD-138 


APRIL 25 
2:00 p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for Inter- 
national Affairs and Commodity Pro- 
grams, Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, Foreign Agri- 
culture Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, and Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, all of the Department of 

Agriculture. 
SD-138 


APRIL 26 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 

budget estimates for fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of Defense, focusing on 
National Foreign Intelligence  Pro- 
grams (NFIP) and Tactical Intelligence 
and Related Activities (TIARA). 


S-407, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Of- 
fice of Justice Programs, and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
both of the Department of Justice. 

S-146, Capitol 


APRIL 27 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Fed- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


eral Transit Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the Wash- 
ington Metro Transit Authority. 


SD-138 
APRIL 28 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, and 
the Council on Environmental Quality. 


SD-106 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
United States Information Agency. 

858-146, Capitol 


MAY 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on Boron-Neutron Can- 
cer Therapy. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1994 for Food 
and Consumer Services, Food and Nu- 
trition Service, and Human Nutrition 
Information Service, all of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on de- 
fense conversion programs. 


SD-192 
МАҮ 5 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, and Judiciary 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the 
Legal Services Corporation. 

S-146, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board, 
and the National Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Administration, Department of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 


MAY 10 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1994 for the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, the Farm Credit Administraion, 
and the Food and Drug Administration, 


February 23, 1994 


Department of Health and Human 


Services. 
SD-138 
MAY 12 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Cor- 
poration for National and Community 
Service. 

SD-106 


MAY 17 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
Pacific Rim, NATO, and peacekeeping 
programs, 
SD-192 


MAY 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 


partment of Defense. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partment of Veteran’s Affairs, and the 
Selective Service System. 


SD-106 
MAY 20 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and 


independent agencies. 
SD-138 
MAY 26 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1995 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-106 


JULY 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation authorizing funds for fiscal 
year 1995 for the Department of De- 
fense. 
SD-192 


